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THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  THE  KHEDIVE. 

The  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  the  modern  system 
of  amateur  diplomacy  and  of  permitting  individual  and 
private  persons  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  State  have  been 
illustrated  over  and  over  again  in  the  Egyptian  difficulty. 
What  may  be  called,  or  would  be  called  on  the  Continent, 
the  Churchill-Gladstone  incident,  is  the  last,  but  certainly 
not  the  least,  remarkable  of  these  indications.  The  reader 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  dossier  against  the  Khedive 
finishes  his  reading  in  a state  of  mind  of  simple  wonderment 
both  at  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  the  Prime  Minister. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  which  of  the  two  has  behaved  in 
the  more  imprudent  and  mischievous  manner ; but  it  is  quite 
easy  to  say  on  which  of  the  two,  as  being  the  more  respon- 
sible, the  greater  part  of  the  blame  rests.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  an  Opposition  freelance,  anxious  merely, 
or  at  least  mainly,  to  embarrass  the  Government,  and  for- 
getful of  the  serious  harm  which  he  may  do  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  should  catch  at  an  apparent  opportunity  of 
embarrassment.  But  why  an  experienced  statesman  and 
the  head  of  the  Government  sought  to  be  embarrassed 
should  have  played  into  his  hands  it  is  imppssible  to  say. 
The  only  explanation  to  be  given  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  in  his  own  time  so  frequently  played  the  part  of 
amateur  defender  of  foreign  innocence  to  the  inconvenience 
of  English  Governments  that  he  has  an  irresistible  fellow- 
feeling  for  those  who  follow  in  his  steps.  This  may  be  a 
generous  and  amiable  failing,  but  it  is  an  awkward  one  for 
the  country.  While  half  Europe  is  regarding  the  present 
position  of  affairs  in  Egypt  with  scarcely  concealed  or  un- 
concealed annoyance,  and  while  that  position  is  as  yet  any- 
thing but  defined  and  assured,  such  questions  as  those  for 
the  stirring  up  of  which  the  member  for  Woodstock  and  the 
member  for  Midlothian  are  jointly  responsible  are  most  in- 
opportune. Egypt  will  never  settle  down  while  it  is  being 
continually  talked  about,  and  in  respect  to  its  being  talked 
about  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  behaved  nearly  as 
untowardly  as  the  cholera. 

It  is  not  that  the  charges  against  the  Khedive  are  very 
seriously  supported.  Taken  literally,  they  amount  to  this — 
that  during  the  period  of  hesitation  and  inaction  which  pre- 
ceded the  making  up  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  mind,  Tewfik, 
with  rather  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  than  of  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove,  attempted  to  force  the  game,  and 
succeeded.  But  that  he  pushed  his  plan  of  forcing  the 
game  to  the  extremity  of  distinctly  ordering  the  massacre 
not  even  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  own  witnesses,  even 
if  they  were  accepted  to  the  full,  can  be  said  to  prove. 
They  bring,  indeed,  most  serious  charges  against  Omar 
Lutfi  ; and,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  without  any 
grains  of  salt,  they  show  that  the  Kkedive  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Omar  Lutfi,  and  was  pressing 
on  him  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  himself  and 
Arabi.  But  the  only  documents  which  distinctly  assert  the 
complicity  of  the  Khedive  are  anonymous,  and  are  confined 
to  the  assertion  without  offering  any  positive  testimony  in 
support  of  it.  So  far  the  evidence  adduced  has  been  simply 
considered  as  to  its  tenor  without  investigation  of  its  value. 
Such  investigation  certainly  does  not  tend  to  increase  re- 
spect for  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  excusable  to  regard  the  appari- 
tion of  the  too  celebrated  M.  Ninet  among  the  witnesses  as 
not  calculated  to  win  very  much  confidence.  The  testi- 
mony of  another,  M.  Sabunje,  merely  goes  to  show  that 
Arabi  regarded  the  massacre  as  a very  inopportune  event. 


which  is  quite  possible,  but  which  does  not  in  the  least 
prove  th.at  the  Khedive  was  responsible  for  it.  The 
most  important  piece — a telegram  from  the  Khedive  to 
Omar  Lutfi — is,  even  if  genuine,  quite  indecisive,  for  it 
merely  states  the  undoubted  fact  that  if  peace  in  Egypt 
were  shown,  to  be  dependent  on  Arabi’s  guarantee,  “ our  [the 
Khedive’s]  consideration  will  be  lost,”  and  makes  the  not 
unnatural  remark  that  Omar  Lutfi  must  choose  whether  he 
will  be  Arabi’s  instrument  or  the  Khedive’s.  The  famous 
and  certainly  singular  proclamation  by  which  Tewfik  after 
the  bombardment  affected  to  regard  Arabi  as  disgraced  for 
not  opposing  the  Enghsh  landing  is  much  relied  on ; but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  possible  bearing  this  matter  has  on  the 
other.  That  the  whole  affair  was  a life-and-death  struggle 
between  Arabi  and  the  Khedive  as  to  who  was  to  be  the 
real  head  of  the  Egyptian  Government  everybody  knew 
before.  In  effect,  the  more  trustwmtliy  parts  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill’s  brief  only  tell  us  this  over  again. 
They  do  not  establish  any  complicity  on  the  part  of  the 
Khedive  ; they  contain  nothing  that  the  Government  must 
not  have  known  perfectly  w^ell.  Ineffective  in  themselves, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  casting  an  ugly  suspicion,  they 
cast  that  suspicion  on  a person  who,  if  not  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  arrangement,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  arrangement  that  English- 
men’s mouths  should  be  closed  with  respect  to  him. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  the  English  Government  should 
participate  in  the  irregular  way  it  did  in  the  trials  of 
Arabi  and  his  friends ; but  it  would  be  worse  stiU  for  it  to 
participate  in  a still  more  informal  trial  of  the  Khedive. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  almost  enough  has  been  said  of  his  documents.  'With 
respect  to  the  latter  and  their  gist  there  is  little  to  add,  ex- 
cept that  every  one  concerned  in  their  production — foreigners 
with  some  excuse  and  Englishmen  with  none — appears  to 
have  forgotten  the  most  wise  caution  of  Air.  Barnes  Kew- 
come,  that,  when  glasses  are  broken,  it  is  w'ell  to  sweep 
them  up,  mending  being  sometimes  impossible  and  always 
unsatisfactory.  But  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
enough  has  not  been  said.  The  present  difficulty — like  the 
very  awkward  affair  of  Suleiman  Sami  with  which  it 
began,  like  the  former  affair  of  the  trials  of  Arabi  and  his 
friends,  like  everything  else  since  the  beginning  of  the 
whole  matter — has  arisen  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  invincible 
determination  to  blink  facts  in  regard  to  Egjpt.  There 
have  been  sjTnptoms  of  the  same  mischievous  reluctance  in 
the  cholera  affair — an  affair  which,  unreasonable  as  are  the 
Continental  grumblings  on  the  subject,  may  have  awkw'ard 
consequences,  and  has  undoubtedly  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  whole  question.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  course  in  this  business, 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  was  exceptionally  clear. 
He  had  had  a confidential  agent  of  the  greatest  ability  and 
trustw'orthiness  for  months  in  Egypt.  The  circumstances 
of  the  outbreak  of  last  year  had  formed  the  subject  of  ex- 
haustive investigations.  The  cause  of  the  Khedii'e  had 
been  definitely  espoused  by  England  and  the  English 
Government,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  which,  by 
whatever  name  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ingenuity  may  prefer  to 
call  them,  may  be  safely  and  accurately  described  as  taking 
the  Khedive  under  the  wing  of  England.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  after  the  completion  of  these  arrangements 
the  entertainment — even  to  the  modified  and  grudging 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  entertained  it — of  a charge 
against  the  Khedive  of  not  being  a fit  person  for  that  com- 
fortable position,  absolutely  stultified  the  Government  in 
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'the  first  place,  was  barred  by  the  acts  of  the  Government 
in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  was  very  prejudicial,  if  not 
fatal,  to  its  chances  of  accomplishing  its  objects  in  Egypt. 
Eirst,  most  of  the  matters  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Eandolph  are  not  new  matters ; none,  it  is  certain,  can 
have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Edward  Malet  and 
Lord  Ddppeein.  Secondly,  the  present  status  amoiints  to 
an  acceptance  of  Tewfik  for  better  for  worse,  as  regards 
the  past,  by  the  English  Government,  and  in  this  case 
might  be  pleaded  even  against  an  impeachment  much 
more  strongly  supported  than  Lord  Eandolph’s.  But 
these  half-technical  reasons  for  at  once  and  without 
conditions  refusing  Lord  Bandolph’s  demand  for  an 
inquiry  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  beside  the 
reasons  of  State  which  have  regard  to  the  future.  It 
is  impossible  for  England  to  do  any  good  in  Egypt  and 
to  Egypt  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  allowed..  No  foreigner, 
and  still  more  no  native,  v/ill  accept  the  situation  if  he  sees 
that  the  most  august  persons  who  represent  that  situation 
are  liable  to  be  dealt  with  like  sheep-stealers  or  fraudulent 
bankrupts  on  production  of  half  a dozen  anonymous  affidavits 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  impossible,  on  reviewing 
the  matter  in  connexion  with  some  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  to  understand  what  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory  of 
his  relation  to  Egypt  is.  He  refused  to  interfere  with  the 
hanging  of  a man  on  Saturday  after  trial  on  Thursday 
because  it  would  he  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Khedive, 
and  because  English  authorities  were  satisfied.  He  con- 
sents, if  only  conditionally,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive  infinitely  more,  and  to  go  against  the  satisfaction 
of  infinitely  higher  English  authorities,  in  a case  where  no 
good  can  possibly  be  done  by  reopening  it,  and  where  from 
the  reopening  some,  if  not  much,  harm  must  certainly 
result. 


THE  OOBDEN  CLUB  DINNER. 

Mb.  CHAMBEBLAIN’S  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Cobden  Club  was  expected  with  some  curiosity, 
because  his  appointment  as  Chairman  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  recent  withdrawal  of 
some  well-known  members.  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  holds  the  same  opinion,  for  his  skilful 
and  eloquent  speech  was  principally  devoted  to  the  object  of 
showing  that  extreme  Badicals  are  the  most  legitimate  ex- 
ponents of  Mr.  Cobden’s  principles.  It  is  true  that  Cobden 
was  either  uniformly  or  at  certain  periods  of  his  life  as  hostile 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  to  many  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  even  less  in  harmony 
with  its  historical  policy ; but  it  was  only  because  he  ren- 
dered great  services  to  the  cause  of  Eree-trade  that  his  fame 
is  commemorated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Club  which 
bears  his  name.  Until  the  present  time  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  annual  meetings  have  been  careful  to  insist 
on  the  economical  character  of  the  institution,  and  on  a 
political  moderation  which  approached  to  neutrality.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  the  Pitt  Club  became  a centre  of  anti- 
Catholic  agitation,  the  Cobden  Club  may  sacrifice  all  its 
meaning  and  all  its  importance  by  sinking  into  a Committee 
of  the  Birmingham  Caucus.  On  Saturday  last  very  few 
moderate  members  attended,  though  a numerous  assembly 
applauded  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  enlarged  and  amended  expo- 
sition of  his  political  creed.  Mr.  Thorold  Bogers  Avas 
therefore  not  well  advised  in  describing  the  Avithdrawals  as 
few  and  insignificant.  His  apparently  irrelevant  denuncia- 
tion of  diplomacy  was  perhaps  addressed  to  one  of  the 
seceders  who  holds  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  Another  insig- 
nificant object  of  Mr.  Bogers’s  contempt  was  Mr.  Goschen, 
Avho  seems  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
opinion  that  revolution  is  a fit  subject  for  discussion  at 
the  Club. 

Since  the  ostentatious  announcement  at  the  Bright  cele- 
bration of  his  disregard  of  the  convictions  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  Liberal  colleagues,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
added  a new  and  startling  article  to  his  programme.  In 
his  enumeration  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  alleged  doctrines  he  in- 
cluded approval  of  the  Erench  law  which  requires  com- 
pulsory subdiAusion  of  property  after  death.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  well  informed  on  the 
subject-  but  it  had  not  been  generally  known  that 
Cobden,  notwithstanding  his  objection  to  large  estates,  had 
recommended  the  system  of  compulsory  division.  In  his 
controversy  Avith  Mr.  Delane  on  a charge  of  agrarian 
spoliation  Avhich  had  been  brought  against  Mr.  Bright, 


Cobden  made  no  reference  to  the  Erench  practice.  His 
opinion  on  the  question  has  at  present  little  practical  im- 
portance. Mr.  Chamberlain’s  declaration  is  more  inter- 
esting. Liberal  voters  at  the  last  election  little  thought  of 
bringing  into  poAver  a Government  which  should  alloAv  the 
compulsory  division  of  property  to  be  an  open  question. 
The  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  which  is  another 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals,  would  perhajis  have 
been  supported  by  Cobden  ; but  he  took  no  part  in 
the  agitation  of  the  question.  Even  as  to  the  wide 
extension  of  the  suffrage  he  was  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  career  indifferent.  His  preposterous  project  of 
controlling  the  county  representation  by  means  of  faggot 
votes  to  be  held  by  Lancashire  masters  and  workmen  Avas 
the  only  movement  of  the  kind  in  which  he  took  a prin- 
cipal pai’t.  “I  do  not,”  he  AATote  to  Mr.  Bright  in  1849,' 
“ oppose  the  principle  of  giving  men  a control  over  their 

own  affairs.  I must  confess,  however,  I am  less  sanguine 
“ than  I used  to  be  about  the  effects  of  a Aidde  extension 
“ of  the  franchise.”  About  the  same  time  he  professed  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  objects  of  his  unceasing  hatred,. 
“ the  Tory  aristocracy,  would  be  found  advocating  universal 
“ suffrage,  to  take  their  chance  in  an  appeal  to  the  igno- 
“ ranee  and  vice  of  the  country  against  the  opinions  of  the 
“ Teetotallers,  Nonconformists,  and  rational  Badicals,  A\-ho 
“ Avould  constitute  nine-tenths  of  our  phalanx  of  forty- 
“ shilling  freeholders  [faggot  voters].”  Mr.  Chamberlain 
understands  better  than  any  imaginary  aristocrat  the  poli- 
tical purposes  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the  country  may 
be  applied. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
cited, in  the  conventional  style  proper  to  the  occasion,  the 
achievements  which  his  admirers  attribute  to  Mr.  Cobden. 
It  is  not  a little  absurd  to  discuss  the  Avisdom  of  the  advice 
“ which  kept  the  country  from  interference  in  the 
“ SchlesAvig-Holstein  war.”  The  advice  or  opinion  which 
kept  England  from  interfering  was  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  not  Mr.  Cobden’s.  On  this  question, 
though  not  on  the  issues  connected  Avith  the  American 
Ci-vil  War,  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Gladstone  agreed,, 
and  they  prohahly  overruled  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Bussell.  It  is  odd  that  Lord  Houghton,  who,  as  he  says, 
was  friendly  to  the  Northern  cause  during  the  war,  should 
countenance  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  careless  talk  about 
Cobden’s  share  in  saidng  his  country  “ from  the  shame 
“ and  humiliation  of  taking  a part  in  the  great  American 
“ struggle  to  assist  by  the  force  of  a free  country  the  re- 
“ establishment  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  slave  power 
“ which  was  destroyed  by  that  great  contest.”  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  not  then  in  public  life,  and  possibly  he 
may  share  the  unacquaintance  which  is  said  to  be  common 
Avith  the  history  of  a time  immediately  before  his  own  ex- 
perience. No  party,  or  section  of  a party,  and  probably  no 
Englishman  of  ordinary  intelligence,  ever  proposed  to  take 
part  in  the  American  contest.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  believed  to  feel  a sympathy,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
publicly  expressed,  for  the  Southern  cause,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  sound  politicians,  was  that  of  constitu- 
tional right.  The  utmost  display  of  good  rsill  to  the 
South  which  was  at  any  time  proposed  was  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  as  an  independent  State.  Such  a mea- 
sure would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent, 
but  Mr.  Cobden  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  rejection  by 
the  Government.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  entitled  to  much  greater 
credit  for  a decision  which  was  cordially  approved  by  Par- 
liament and  by  the  country.  It  was  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ject of  recognition  that  the  present  Home  Secretary  began,, 
under  the  signature  of  “ Historicus,”  on  the  invitation,  as  it 
is  believed,  of  Bir  George  Lewis,  his  powerful  expositions  of 
pohey  and  international  law.  It  was  not  to  he  expected  that 
in  a glorification  of  Mr.  Cobden  India  should  be  altogether 
forgotten.  Mr.  Bright  lately  boasted  of  his  o-wn  Indian 
policy,  which  was  so  absurd  that  it  never  found  a seconder 
or  a supporter.  Mr.  Cobden  had  no  definite  opinion  about 
India,  except  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned,  especially  when 
the  Mutiny  proved  that  it  could  not  be  held  Avithout  ex- 
pense and  danger.  It  A\dll  perhaps  at  some  future  time 
be  thought  strange  that  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  the  English  work  in  Inffia  should  be  a cause  for 
boasting  or  for  laudation.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
gave  no  credit  to  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  who  had  sub- 
stituted universal  peace  for  incessant  war  among  tAvo  hun- 
dred millions  of  people.  If  their  policy  had  been  adojited 
or  anticipated,  swarms  of  Mahrattas  or  Pindarries  Avould 
perhaps  still  annually  spread  desolation  over  the  plains  ol 
Central  India. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  the  American  visitors,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  which  deserves  serious  consideration  as 
to  the  effect  of  prohibitive  foreign  tariffs  on  English  in- 
dustry, “I  look,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “ with  anxiety, 
not  unmixed  with  alarm,  to  the  time  when  our  merchants 
“ and  manufacturers  will  have  to  face  the  free  and  un- 
restricted  competition  of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West.” 
“ At  present,”  said  Mr.  Horace  White,  “it  is  to  England’s 
“ advantage  that  America  is  carrying  out  a policy  of 
“ Protection.”  If  such  a conviction  were  to  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  popular  feeling  would  at  once  veer  round 
in  the  direction  of  Eree-trade.  The  great  charm  of  Pro- 
tection for  those  American  politicians  who  have  no  selfish 
interest  in  the  question  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  injurious 
to  England,  which,  according  to  Protectionist  statements, 
spends  millions  through  the  agency  of  the  Cobden  Club  in 
propagating  among  American  politicians  the  baneful  doc- 
trines of  political  economy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will,  for  the 
reasons  which  he  states,  not  be  disposed  to  contribute  to  the 
■cost  of  buying  up  Congress  or  a nominating  Convention. 
It  would  be  better  worth  while  to  subsidize  the  Republicans, 
and,  if  possible,  to  prolong  their  supremacy.  Two  years  of 
Free-trade  would  raise  up  a formidable  competition  with 
English  shipowners,  and  perhaps  with  English  manufac- 
turers, It  was  natural  that  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  should  vindicate  the  nominal  hero  of  the 
day  against  the  charge  that  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
delivering  unfulfilled  prophecies.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
sooner  or  later  the  world  at  large  will  understand  the  truths 
which  are  believed  in  England  because  they  coincide  with 
the  obvious  interest  of  the  majority.  On  other  questions 
Cobden  was  frequently  mistaken ; and,  except  as  the  suc- 
cessful opponent  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  exercised  compara- 
tively little  influence.  By  an  accident  he  seems  likely  to  give 
his  name  to  a revolutionary  agitation  which  he  neither  prose- 
cuted nor  contemplated  in  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Chajviberlain’s 
speech  must  have  confirmed  the  repugnance  of  all 
genuine  Liberals  to  co-operation  with  the  most  plainspoken 
representative  of  Jacobinical  principles.  Want  of  candour 
and  boldness  cannot  justly  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  Perhaps  he  wiU  also  be  entitled  to  claim  the  credit 
of  understanding  the  elasticity  of  political  consciences. 
Party  union  is,  he  says,  founded  on  mutual  concession. 
It  used  to  be  founded  on  agreement  in  opinion.  On  his  side 
he  will  not  even  make  the  concession  of  adjourning  the 
agitation  for  revolutionary  change.  If  his  party  is  content 
to  tolerate  his  audacious  language,  he  at  least  has  no  cause 
for  shame  or  for  regret.  In  noticing  his  conduct  as  chair- 
man it  is  but  fair  to  recognize  the  good  taste  with  which  he 
proposed  the  formal  toasts  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family.  On  this  occasion  there  was  no  remark  to  the 
effect  that  there  vrere  no  Royal  personages  present,  and  that 
■they  were  not  missed. 


CORRUPT  PRACTICES. 

The  dreary  hypocrisy  of  the  debate  on  Corrupt  Practices 
during  the  present  week  has  been  enlivened  by  a few 
scenes,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  resumed  the  cha- 
racter of  caterer  for  the  public  amusement  which,  except  in 
reference  to  the  Errington  matter,  he  has  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  for  the  most  part  dropped.  In  itself,  indeed, 
the  'debate  was,  as  it  has  been  before,  only  not  a farce  of  the 
highest  interest  because  of  the  intolerable  dulness  of  its 
details.  The  Opposition  appear  to  be  waking  up  by  degrees 
to  the  unnecessary  absurdity  of  their  situation.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  six  hundi-ed  Englishmen  who  are  by 
presumption  gentlemen,  and  a certain  proportion  of  whom 
may  be  supposed  to  possess  brains,  should  gravely  spend 
summer  days  and  nights  in  debating  whether  it  shall 
•or  shall  not  be  an  illegal  practice  for  any  enthusiastic 
politician,  male  or  female,  to  buy  a dozen  yards  of 
halfpenny  ribbon  to  make  rosettes.  The  trumpery  ty- 
ranny of  such  proAusions  as  this  can  hardly  be  exceeded ; 
but  the  practical  inconvenience  which  it  inflicts  has  been 
already  exceeded  by  not  a few  other  provisions.  If  the 
Attorney-General  had  not  excluded  political  clubs  (an 
exclusion  in  itself  of  very  dubious  benefit)  from  his  list  of  pro- 
hibited committee-rooms,  it  really  would  have  been  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  describe  the  unhappy  candidate  and  his 
agents  as  being  presented  by  the  law  with  the  key  of  the 
street.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Mr.  Gorst’s  motive  in  pro- 
posing to  proliibit  canvassing  altogether  was,  as  he  declared, 
to  try  the  sincerity  of  certain  Radicals  (in  which  case  he 


cannot  be  said  to  have  failed),  or  to  make  a reduclio  ad 
ahsurdum  of  the  Bill.  In  any  case  the  prohibition  of 
canvassing  would  have  been  rather  more  than  less  reason- 
able than  many  of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  measure. 

• And  the  crowning  absurdity  of  the  whole  is  that,  as 
every  one  who  has  either  experience  of  elections  or 
a tolerably  nimble  wit  is  perfectly  well  aware,  these  minute 
provisions  and  Draconic  penalties  will  not  in  the  least  pre- 
vent corruption.  They  will  probably  disgust  many  honest 
candidates,  and  prevent  their  candidature ; they  will  cer- 
tainly let  many  guiltless  persons  into  trouble ; they  will 
still  more  certainly  provide  country  lawyers  with  a harvest 
far  more  abundant  than  what  they  lose  by  the  restriction  of 
agency  and  legal  expenses.  But  prevent  corruption  they 
certainly  will  not.  They  will  not  touch  the  corrupt  nursing 
of  a constituency  between  elections,  and  it  would  not  say 
much  for  the  brains,  though  it  might  be  creditable  to  the 
morals,  of  any  busy  public  man  in  a medium-sized  borough 
if  with  five  thousand  pounds  and  no  questions  asked  he 
could  not,  even  at  short  notice,  secure  an  election  against 
any  but  a very  popular  candidate  who  buttoned  his 
purse. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  interlude  was  a welcome  relief  from 
these  silly  and  sordid  attempts  to  gull  the  democracy 
by  an  appearance  of  virtue.  Mr.  Labouchere’s  propo- 
sition to  make  it  a crime  to  receive  a title  within  so 
many  years  after  ceasing  to  be  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  of  course  a joke,  and  not  a very  brilliant  one, 
except  from  the  point  of  view  above  mentioned — that  of 
reducing  the  absurd  Bill  to  its  absurdest  terms.  Sir  Henry 
James  took  it  very  well,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  not  on  the  whole  displayed  of  late  his 
usual  badger-like  gameness  in  being  “ drawn,”  might  have 
let  it  alone.  But,  fortunately  for  the  amusement  of  the 
House,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  generally  knows 
where  to  fix  his  gi-ip  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  draAv  was  promptly  accomplished.  It  is  perfectly 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  circumstances  of  the  peerage 
Avhich  rewarded  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  and  the  baronetcy 
which  rewarded  Lord  Hartington’s  predecessor  in  the 
important  representation  of  the  Radnor  boroughs.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  (though  his 
taste  in  selecting  legislative  measures  to  patronize  was 
peculiar)  was  an  imexceptionable  candidate  for  the  peerage 
in  descent,  possessions,  and  personal  respectability.  As 
much  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  for  Sir  R.  Green  Price.  But 
nobody  save  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  enthusiastically 
accepted  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard’s  treacherous  suggestion 
that  the  peerage  of  one  of  these  and  the  baronetcy  of  the 
other  were  “ coincidences.”  There  are  many  other  baro- 
nets in  England  of  as  good  blood,  as  large  possessions,  and 
as  blameless  character  as  the  present  Lord  Derwent  ; and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  England  and  Wales  have  very  large 
numbers  of  country  gentlemen  who  unite  in  their  own  per- 
sons the  same  high  qualities  which  are  united  by  the  pre- 
sent member  for  Radnorshire.  But  somehow  all  the  first 
class  do  not  get  peerages,  and  all  the  second  do  not  get 
baronetcies.  It  is  by  a coincidence,  no  doubt,  that  some 
of  them  do  ; but  then  coincidences  have  an  attraction  for 
the  idle  student.  Moreover  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  satisfied  with 
the  coincidence  theory,  proceeded,  according  to  a favourite 
habit  of  his,  to  upset  that  coincidence  theory  altogether. 
“ Was  it  not  a public  service,”  he  asked  indignantly,  “ to 
“ enable  his  noble  friend  Lord  Hartington  to  take  his  place 
“ in  that  House  ? ” It  is  no  wonder  that  after  this  very 
singular  gloss  on  the  coincidence  argument  the  Opposition 
cheered  with  enthusiastic  warmth.  There  is  a pleasant 
theory  among  the  more  innocent  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  a terrible  thing  to  have  Mr.  Gladstone  for  an 
opponent.  With  the  constituencies  nous  ne  disons  pas. 
But  it  may  be  respectfully  doubted  whether  there  ever  was 
an  opponent  who  was  much  more  easily  “scored  off”  in  the 
House.  Certainly,  this  .ingenuous  admission  of  the  coinci- 
dence theory,  and  the  subsequent  correction  of  it  by  the 
theory  of  public  serAuce,  could  hardly  haA*e  been  outdone. 
There  was,  indeed,  nothing  left  for  an  Opposition  to  do  but, 
in  Homeric  phrase,  to  praise  Mr.  Gladstone  and  bid  him 
go  on.  Considering  the  ease  Avith  which  he  (or  rather 
another  than  he)  might  haA^e  made  the  cruellest  fun  of  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  absurd  proposal,  and  considering  the  still 
greater  ease  Avith  which,  instead  of  adopting  the  coinci- 
dence theory  fii’st  and  the  public-serAuce  theory  afterwards, 
he  might  harm  put  the  horse  before  the  cart,  and  argued 
Avith  perfect  truth  that,  ceteris  parihus,  political  services  give 
a prior  claim  to  political  and  social  adA'ancement,  it  must  be 
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admitted  to  have  been  a curious  display  of  idiosyncrasy. 
As  there  is  certainly  not  in  the  world  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
equal  for  believing  himself  in  the  right,  so  there  is  pro- 
bably not  his  equal  in  the  art  of  putting  himself  in  the 
wrong. 

During  this  interlude  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  least 
amusing  itself,  and  amusement  of  any  genuine  kind  must  be 
allowed  by  sound  philosophy  to  be  preferable  to  the  dreary 
•trifling  which  has  characterized  most  of  the  debate,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  wrangle  about  nothing  particular  which  fol- 
lowed on  Tuesday  night.  Although  some  not  inconsider- 
able alterations  have  been  made,  the  Bill  still  remains, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  a monument  of  wasted  labour 
and  insincere  intention.  The  newest  cant  on  all  political 
subjects  (it  is  surely  time  that  some  one  should  write  a 
history  of  political  canting)  appears  to  be  that  the  “ country 
is  determined  ” to  do  this  or  that,  or  to  have  this  or  that 
done  for  it.  Dive  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  conscience  of 
this  unlucky  British  nation  whose  name  was  chiefly  taken 
in  vain.  Now  it  is  its  determination.  The  country  is 
determined  to  marry  its  deceased  wife’s  sister,  says  one; 
to  be  protected  against  bribers,  says  another ; to  shut  up 
public-houses,  says  a third ; to  have  a great  deal  more  legis- 
lation about  something,  no  matter  what,  says  a fourth.  In 
all  these  matters  the  alleged  determination  of  the  country 
is  more  than  problematical,  and  the  reflection  that,  if  it  is 
determined  to  put  down  bribery  and  drunkenness,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  refrain  from  taking  bribes  or  drink, 
might  moderate  whatever  ardour  exists.  But,  if  the  country 
is  really  so  determined  to  put  down  bribery  as  its  self- 
constituted  spokesmen  assert,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
country  to  note  the  facts  which  these  same  spokesmen  rather 
incautiously  bring  forward.  It  seems  that  the  determination 
of  the  country  is  caused  by  its  having  been  startled  by  finding 
out  the  growth  of  corrupt  practices  in  1880-1881.  If  so,  it 
may  be  feared  that  the  country  is  neglecting  the  rules  of 
inductive  logic  in  putting  penalties  on  the  buying  of  a 
skein  of  silk,  in  unseating  a man  who  has  made  a 
mistake  in  arithmetic,  and  spent  twopence-halfpenny  per 
head  of  the  constituency  more  than  he  should,  and  in 
making  the  doubtless  reprehensible  omission  to  keep  ac- 
counts of  personal  expenses  a criminal  offence.  For  the 
bribery  laws  in  1880-1881  had  not  been  in  any  way  relaxed 
for  many  years,  but  the  contrary.  But  something  had 
happened;  indeed,  two  very  important  somethings.  The 
Ballot  had  happened,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  constitu- 
encies had  happened ; and,  what  is  more,  both  had  hap- 
pened for  a sufficient  number  of  years  to  make  their  effect 
felt.  Supposing  the  country  to  have  been  so  much  exer- 
cised by  the  corrupt  practices  of  1 880-1 881  as  is  con- 
tended, the  only  logical  steps  to  take  would  apparently  be 
the  restoration  of  open  voting  and  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  mobs  of  venal  voters  who  have  been  let  in.  On 
these  things  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  country  will 
insist,  and  it  is  certain  that  its  advisers  who  talk  about  its 
determination  will  not  advise  it  to  insist  on  them.  They 
prefer  to  legislate  about  yards  of  ribbon,  and  to  comply 
with  the  Eastern  proverb  by  prohibiting  the  exposure  of 
the  melting  virtue  of  Committees  to  the  fierce  sunshine  of 
a public-house. 


THE  NAVY. 

lEST  strong  assertion,  then  absolute  silence — such  is 
the  Government  method  of  dealing  with  naval  ques- 
tions ; and,  on  the  whole,  a very  good,  or  at  all  events  a 
very  successful,  method  it  seems  to  be.  Two  months  ago 
‘Sir  T.  Brassey,  speaking  with  the  confidence  natural  in  a 
Junior  Lord,  who,  as  experience  shows,  may  safely  be 
assumed  to  be  infallible,  was  pleased  to  announce,  urbi  et 
orbi,  the  dogma  of  our  great  present  and  future  superiority 
to  the  French  in  ironclad  strength.  One  who  discoursed 
with  such  authority  coffid  hardly  be  expected  to  set  forth 
■any  petty  facts  in  support  of  his  view,  and  with  perfect 
consistency  Sir  T.  Brassey  abstained  from  entering  into 
detail.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  seem  to 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  assertion,  and  to  have 
taken  for  granted  that  what  an  Admiralty  official  says  needs 
nothing  to  support  or  to  confirm  it.  There  have,  however, 
been  exceptions  to  the  general  acquiescence.  History  shows 
that,  even  in  the  ages  of  faith,  some  men  of  questioning 
spirit  dared  to  doubt,  and  so  in  our  time  there  are 
vmbelievers  who  receive  with  scepticism  the  broad,  simple 


statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  and  even 
carry  their  temerity  so  far  as  to  dispute  and  deny  them. 
Foremost  among  these  are  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds,  and  Captain  Price,  the  member  for  Devonport. 
Not  content  with  broad  assurances,  these  two  officers  ascer- 
tained the  facts  for  themselves,  and  each  drew  up  a carefully 
compiled  tabular  statement  showing  the  probable  strength 
of  the  two  navies  at  the  end  of  the  present  year.  That  of 
Captain  Price  appeared  in  the  Times  of  May  i8th,  and 
received  no  answer,  official,  semi-official,  or  unofficial.  In. 
our  number  of  the  9th  of  last  month  we  drew  attention  tO' 
his  figures,  and  to  the  singular  fact  that  no  reply  had  been 
made  to  him,  and  we  also  published  the  table  drawn  up  by 
Admiral  Symonds.  This,  though  in  some  matters  not  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  Captain  Price’s  table,  in  the  main 
confirmed  it,  and  both  were  irreconcilable  Avith  the  speech 
of  Sir  T.  Brassey  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  debate 
of  May  7th.  Silence,  however,  has  been  thought  the  most 
fitting  reply  to  Admiral  Symonds’s  facts  and  figures,  as- 
well  as  to  those  of  Captain  Price,  and  the  statements  of" 
both  remain  in  all  respects  uncontradicted.  The  case  is,, 
then,  a very  simple  one.  Sir  T.  Brassey,  speaking  on- 
the  Naval  Estimates,  alleges  broadly,  without  naming  the- 
vessels  or  giving  any  details,  that  in  1885  we  shall  have 
15  first-class  ships — i.e.  ships  of  more  than  8,500  tons  with 
armour  not  less  than  nine  inches  thick,  with  an  aggregate 
of  140,000  tons;  while  the  French  will  have  6 with  an 
aggregate  of  61,000  tons.  In  elaborate  tables  naming  all 
the  vessels  referred  to,  and  gi-ving  full  information.  Admiral 
Symonds  and  Captain  Price  show  that  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year  the  French  will  be  ahead  of  us  in  ironclad  con- 
struction. No  attempt  is  made  to  refute  either  of  them. 
The  only  possible  inference  is  that  they  cannot  be  sub- 
stantially refuted,  and  that  in  this  matter  silence  is 
assuredly  golden ; indeed,  further  investigation  shows  that 
matters  are  even  worse  than  they  seem  to  be  at  first  sight. 
In  a note  to  the  table  which  we  published  Sir  T.  Symonds 
pointed  out  one  very  disagreeable  fact  relating  to 
our  naval  strength.  When  all  the  ironclads  now  in 
course  of  construction  are  completed,  the  French  will 
have  27  modern  fighting  ships  really  of  the  newest 
t}q)e,  while  of  our  24  only  6 will  be  of  this  kind, 
properly  speaking,  the  others  not  being  constructed  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  latest  system.  In  matters  of  great 
importance  the  French  Admiralty  seems  to  have  gone  ahead 
of  ours.  Their  constructors  have  always  adhered  to  the  plan 
of  mounting  the  guns  en  barbette,  and  now  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  this  plan  is  the  best,  as  it  is  to  be  adopted  in 
our  na-yy.  Some  time  ago  the  French  authorities  decided 
in  favour  of  breechloading  ordnance,  and  comparatively 
recently  we  have  found  it  expedient  to  follow  suit.  How 
far  the  French  engineers  have  advanced  with  their  guns  it 
seems  impossible  to  ascertain ; but,  as  we  stated  when 
speaking  of  this  subject  before,  they  can  hardly  be  as  far 
behindhand  as  their  English  rivals,  who,  -with  more  than 
2,000  guns  required,  promise  to  have  175  or  so  ready  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  ordnance 
to  be  placed  in  large  ships,  the  French  and  Italian  designers 
have  diflfered  from  ours,  and  in  this  matter  again  they  are 
now  apparently  thought  to  be  in  the  right.  The  Italians 
determined  in  time  to  have  loo-ton  breechloaders  for 
their  monster  ironclads,  and  have  one  at  least  quite  ready,, 
and  several  in  process  of  construction.  The  French  propose 
placing  loo-ton,  or,  at  all  events,  72-ton  guns  in  their 
large  ironclads.  This  year  our  Admiralty  has  seen  the  ad- 
vantage of  very  powerful  ordnance,  and  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  Benbow  shall  carry  lOo-ton  guns.  Of  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  French  dockyards,  who 
exceed  ours  by  5,000,  we  have  previously  spoken.  It  has 
been  argued  that  this  difference  is  unimportant  because 
English  workmen  are  so  superior  to  the  French.  To  treat 
such  an  argument  seriously  would  be  childish  ; and  indeed,, 
if  it  is  to  be  logically  followed,  we  should  be  asked  to  believe 
that  money  spent  on  ironclads  goes  further  in  England  than 
in  France.  The  French  estimates  of  this  year  show,  as 
Admiral  Symonds  points  out,  an  increase  of  2,131,046/.;  and 
a large  sum  has  been  specially  granted  to  expedite,  so  far  as. 
possible,  the  completion  of  new  ships. 

It  would  indeed  be  comforting  if  official  statements 
could  be  relied  on ; but  unfortunately  faith  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, and  it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  French  are  making 
a most  vigorous  effort  to  surpass  us,  and  that  in  some 
respects  their  constructors  have  shown  better  judgment 
than  ours.  Unless  the  tables  of  comparative  strength  which 
independent  inquirers,  up  to  the  present  entirely  uncontra- 
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dieted,  have  based  on  English  and  French  official  state- 
ments are  utterly  untrustworthy,  it  is  cei'tain  that  our 
rivals  will  before  long  surpass  us,  and  will  have  an  ironclad 
fleet  more  powerful  than  ours.  Even  if  the  two  countries 
were  in  all  respects  equal  so  far  as  regards  naval  war,  and 
if,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  one  would  not  be  called  on  to 
make  a greater  effort  at  sea  than  the  other,  this  state  of 
things  would  be  sufficiently  serious;  but  unhappily  this 
equality  does  not  exist,  and  the  rivalry  of  France  is  there- 
fore menacing  in  the  highest  degree.  In  a naval  war  this 
country  would  have  far  more  to  do  with  her  ships  than 
France,  and  would  be,  owing  to  her  commerce  and  depend- 
encies, far  more  vulnerable ; and  defeat  at  sea  would  be  an 
infinitely  gi'aver  disaster  to  her  than  to  her  enemy.  It 
might  be  thought  that  these  very  obvious  facts  need  neither 
statement  nor  proof ; but,  strange  to  say,  in  this  question 
that  which  is  most  patent  seems  most  to  need  repetition.  It 
is  necessary,  then,  once  more  to  point  out  that  Eng- 
land, with  some  900  per  cent,  more  merchant  steamers  than 
France,  has  a great  deal  more  to  protect,  and  that  she  must 
specially  protect  her  food  supplies,  unless  she  is  to  be 
starved  into  speedy  submission.  She  must  also  be  able  to 
give  some  aid  to  her  numerous  dependencies,  and,  as 
Admiral  Symonds  has  shown  in  a paper  which  he  has 
written  on  the  siibject,  the  Suez  Canal  would  greatly 
facilitate  an  attack  on  India  or  Australia.  Further,  it  is 
indisputable  that  a great  defeat  in  the  Channel  might  put 
England  in  an  utterly  helpless  position,  while  France  could 
sustain  defeat  without  being  by  any  means  in  vital  danger. 
If  she  gained  the  command  of  the  Channel  for  a few  hours, 
she  might  land  a huge  force  against  which  resistance  would 
be  hopeless ; but  she  would  have  comparatively  little  to 
fear  from  any  such  tiny  army  as  we  could  send  to  invade 
her  shores.  Surely,  then,  it  seems  certain,  if  anything  can 
be  considered  certain,  that,  as  there  would  be  in  war  more 
work  for  the  English  navy  than  for  the  French,  and 
as  England  has  only  one  line  of  defence  while  France 
has  two,  the  English  navy  ought  very  greatly  to  exceed 
the  French  in  strength.  Admiral  Elliot,  Admiral  Fan- 
SHAWE,  and  Admiral  Symonds  hold  that  the  English 
fleet  ought  to  be  double  that  of  France,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  their  view  is  an  exaggerated  one.  It 
has  always,  indeed,  been  tacitly  admitted  that  our  navy 
ought  to  be  much  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  Power ; 
for  no  one,  or  at  least  no  one  worth  attending  to  for  a 
moment,  has  ever  seriously  argued  that  it  is  sufficient  if  our 
navy  is  on  a par  with  that  of  France,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  second  naval  Power.  Even  official  speakers  do 
not  say  that  equality  is  sufficient,  but  maintain  that  we 
ha.ve  a real  superiority,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  did  last  year,  and 
as  Sir  T.  Brassey  did  this  year,  with  exceeding  boldness,  as 
has  been  shown.  Even  those,  then,  who  are  most  interested 
in  defending  the  existing  order  of  things  fully  admit,  by 
the  line  of  argument  they  take,  that  we  ought  to  be  para- 
mount at  sea,  and  if  it  appears  that  their  statements  re- 
specting the  comparative  strength  of  our  navy  are  erroneous 
and  unsupported  by  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  state  of  affairs  disclosed  is  a grave  one.  At  present 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  com- 
parison of  the  future  strength  of  the  two  fleets  was  mislead- 
ing. Of  course  we  do  not  accuse  him  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation, for  of  this,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  he  is  incapable ; 
but  he  must  have  relied  on  erroneous  information.  Our 
navy  may,  perhaps,  at  present  be  stronger  than  that  of 
France,  but  within  no  great  space  of  time  it  will  be  weaker. 
The  French  are  displaying  much  more  energy  than  we  are, 
are  employing  more  men,  and  spending  more  money  on 
ironclad  construction,  and  they  will  attain  the  object  they 
seek — superiority  at  sea.  Happily  at  present  the  bulk  of 
the  French  people  are  as  ignorant  of  the  real  strength  of 
the  English  navy  as  the  English  people  are  themselves,  and 
more  cannot  be  said.  At  present  Englishmen  seem  content 
to  live  in  a fool's  paradise,  believing  the  pleasant  romances 
of  J unior  Lords,  and  thinking  that,  because  our  navy  has 
once  been  supreme,  it  must  always  be  so,  while  the  prestige 
of  our  naval  strength  is  still  potent  in  France.  It  can  only 
be  hoped  that,  before  it  is  completely  dissipated,  and  before 
we  are  plainly  told  to  accept  the  position  of  a second-class 
Power,  Englishmen  may  have  begun  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  facts  which  have  been  so  often  laid  before  them. 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

ONE  evening  last  week  was  devoted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  .schemes  for  alteiing  and  multiplying 
Ministerial  offices.  Members  who  take  a special  intei-est  in 
the  business  of  any  department  frequently  insist  that  it 
shall  be  aggrandized  by  the  admission  of  its  chief  into  the 
Cabinet,  or  by  some  less  ambitious  modification  of  titles  anti 
functions.  Such  claims  have  been  from  time  to  time  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  agriculture,  of  Scotland,  and  of  ele- 
mentary or  general  education.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  whose 
opinions  on  administrative  subjects  are  entitled  to  respect, 
is  perhaps  unduly  impressed  by  certain  anomalies  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre.sident  of  the 
Council.  Lord  Lymington,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Forster,  and  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  supported  the  proposal 
that  education  should  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Vice-President,  or  of  a Minister  under  some  other 
title,  holding  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of 
them  asserted  that  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  responsi- 
bility, and  one  speaker  maintained  the  plau.sible  proposi- 
tion that  ostensible  subordination  ought  also  to  be  real.  It 
was  an  unusual  and  gratifying  ciicumstance  that  all  the 
conventional  fallacies  were  on  one  side,  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  opinion  was  on  the  other.  To  some  thoughtful 
and  observant  politicians  anxiety  to  remove  anomalies  and 
fictions  is  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious.  Discrepancies 
between  names  and  facts  frequently  indicate  the  historical 
causes  of  a practical  change,  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
expedient  because  it  has  not  been  effected  of  deliberate 
purpose.  Even  if  there  is  no  risk  in  occasionally  altering 
phrases  which  have  become  obsolete,  little  good  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  process.  It  was  not  shown  that  any  in- 
convenience resulted  from  the  present  arrangement, 
although  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  have  succeeded  to  their  present  duties  by  a mere 
accident.  When  the  House  of  Commons  first  voted  grants 
in  aid  of  education,  the  President  of  the  Council  had  little 
to  do,  and  consequently  the  business  which  might  have  in- 
conveniently increased  the  labours  of  a Secretary  of  State 
naturally  fell  to  his  lot.  It  happened  that  several  Presi- 
dents, including  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  first  Lord  Wharn- 
CLiFFE,  and  Lord  Granville,  were  capable  and  active 
men  of  business.  They  organized  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  grants  and  of  inspection  as  carefully  and  as  well  as 
if  they  had  been  called  Ministers  of  Education. 

The  President  of  the  Council  is  not  necessarily  a member 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  John  Russell  for  a short 
time  held  the  office  while  he  yet  retained  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  the  President  is 
generally  a peer ; and  as  the  financial  business  of  the  de- 
partment expanded,  the  duties  of  the  Vice-President  natur- 
ally became  more  important.  When  Mr.  Forster,  as  Vice- 
President,  carried  through  Parliament  the  great  measure 
of  1870,  he  performed  the  duties  which  would  have  de- 
volved on  a titular  Minister  of  Education.  As  he  happened 
to  be  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  his  chief.  Lord 
Ripon,  there  was  probably  in  their  time  no  tendency  to 
collision  either  on  patronage  or  on  questions  of  pohey.  It 
is  not  known  that  difficulties  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in 
other  cases ; and  Mr.  Gladstone  states  that  by  recent 
arrangement  the  President  disposes  of  the  patronage  of  the 
office  in  concert  with  his  nominal  subordinate.  No  explana- 
tion was  offered  of  the  advantages  which  would  have 
resulted  from  the  elimination  of  Lord  Spencer  or  Lord 
Carlingford  from  a share  in  the  control  of  the  department. 
After  setting  aside  dogmas  expressed  in  abstract  terms  about 
responsibility  and  subordination,  the  real  proposal  is  that 
Mr.  Mundella  should  be  the  sole  head  of  the  department, 
and  probably  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  Cabinet. 
Nothing  would  be  saved  and  no  school  would  be  better 
taught  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  be 
thought  by  some  persons  more  symmetrical  than  the  pre- 
sent ; but  a few  rhetorical  flourishes  about  responsibility 
would  cease  to  be  applicable,  and  a useful  administrator 
would  have  gained  a step  in  rank,  though  Mr.  Mundella, 
with  all  his  merits,  is  parhaps  scarcely  of  the  stuff  of  which 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  made. 

Mr.  Gladstone  so  seldom  prefers  empirical  teaching  and 
common  sense  to  well-sounding  theories,  that  his  appeals 
to  his  own  unequalled  experience  are  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive.  He  warned  the  House  of  the  danger  of 
increasing  the  actual  difficulties  of  forming  a Govern- 
ment, and,  by  another  deviation  from  his  ordinary  prac- 
tice, he  applauded  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Beaconsfieu 
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in  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  his  Cabinet.  He  might 
have  added  that  the  selection  of  Ministers  in  the  House 
of  Commons  will  become  more  and  more  embarrassing 
as  their  independence  declines  under  the  influence  of  a 
democratic  system.  The  two  Houses  together  do  not  offer 
too  large  a field  from  which  to  choose  the  Council  which 
exercises  all  the  functions  of  executive  sovereignty.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  memory  niay  have 
deceived  him  in  his  reference  to  a declaration  made  to  him 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  retirement  from  office.  It  is 
well  known  that  on  many  occasions  during  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  he 
woffid  never  resume  office ; but  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
have  rested  his  determination  on  the  transitory  and  compara- 
tively trifling  difficulty  of  forming  a Cabinet.  Ho  Prime 
Minister  spends  more  than  a week  at  a time  in  selecting  his 
colleagues,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  the  occa- 
sion may  recur  twice  or  thrice.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  Mr.  Disraeli  formed  tw^o  Cabinets  each,  and  the 
process  can  at  most  have  occupied  a month  of  their  respective 
lives.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen  only 
tried  the  experiment  once.  Lord  Derby,  though  his  terms 
of  office  as  Prime  Minister  collectively  occupied  but  a short 
time,  happened  to  nominate  three  Administrations.  It 
must  be  remembered,  in  projects  for  elevating  the  incumbents 
of  various  offices,  that  while  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment attend  to  the  business  of  their  several  departments, 
they  in  their  corporate  character  govern  the  country.  In 
modern  times  it  is  known  that  great  questions  are  some- 
times decided  by  a Cabinet  majority.  Even  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  chafed  at  the  successful 
■opposition  of  their  colleagues  to  their  foreign  policy.  In 
their  earlier  days  such  questions  were  settled  by  the, 
Foreign  Secretary,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  In  general  it  is  not  inexpedient  that 
Under-Secretaries  and  Vice-Presidents  should  be  content 
with  their  less  ambitious  position.  The  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  has  the  less  reason  to  complain  because  he  prac- 
tically regulates  the  financial  business  of  the  department. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  was  not 
wholly  consistent  with  the  sound  doctrines  of  his  speech. 
He  assented  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair’s  motion  for  a Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  Ministerial  responsibility  for  the 
Education  Votes,  although  the  House  is  already  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  principles  and  the  details  of  the 
subject.  After  the  discussion  had  ended.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
introduced  a Bill  of  a similar  character  to  Sm  John  Lub- 
bock’s Resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland,  with  a President  whose  rank  is 
indicated  by  the  proposed  salary  of  2,000?.  a year.  As  if  to 
furnish  a convincing  proof  of  the  inutility  of  the  measure, 
Su  W.  Harcourt  stated  that  Scotch  business  had  been 
conducted  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  concerned 
by  Lord  Rosebery  in  concert  with  the  Lord  Advocate, 
while  he  held  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Department.  The  greater  part  of  the  Lord  Advocate’s 
duties  are  reserved  to  him,  or  nominally  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  under  the  new  scheme ; and  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  not  to  meddle  with  education. 
The  mover,  in  truth,  scarcely  concealed  his  consciousness 
that  he  was  introducing  an  unnecessary  measure.  When 
he  alleged  that  inconvenience  arose  from  the  want  of  an 
Under-Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  must  have 
anticipated  the  reply  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  can  ensure  the  selection  of  a member  of 
the  House  for  the  office.  As  the  Scotch  members  seemed 
not  to  give  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  it  may  perhaps,  and  with  great  advantage,  be 
dropped.  The  addition  of  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture to  the  easy  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
is  for  one  Session  a sufficient  concession  to  a not  very  for- 
midable clamour.  The  farmers  will  get  no  good  from  the 
change,  and  perhaps  the  public  service  may  suffer  no  harm. 
A sham  compliance  is  sometimes  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  an  ill-judged  demand.  The  Scotch  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  savours  more  of  a job,  end  it  involves  an  in- 
cidental innovation  which  is  highly  objectionable.  The 
salary  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  whose 
office,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  abolished.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  gratui- 
tously aggravated  the  difficulties  which  he  forcibly  de- 
scribes. The  Privy  Seal  is  cei’tainly  a sinecure ; but  for 
that  reason  it  is  often  highly  convenient.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  formed  his  Government,  the  disposal  of  the  Privy 


Seal  enabled  him  to  secure  the  services  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  ablest  speaker  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
had  also  been  for  many  years  his  own  confidential  friend 
and  faithful  adherent.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  he  gave  the  office  to  Lord  Carlingford,  who  was  a 
principal  supporter,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  author,  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill.  As  an  incumbent  of  the  office  once  de- 
scribed his  position,  the  Privy  Seal  is  the  odd  man  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  one  of  its  most 
valuable  members.  In  earlier  times  Chatham  himself, 
at  a time  when  he  was  universally  regarded  as  Prime 
Minister,  was  officially  only  Lord  Privy  Seal.  It  is  not 
convenient  to  tinker  one  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the 
Constitution.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  explained,  a Parlia- 
mentary Cabinet  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  elements 
of  the  English  Constitution. 


THE  MONAGHAN  ELECTION, 

The  election  of  Mr.  Healy  for  Monaghan  by  a sub- 
stantial majority  is  a sufficiently  unsatisfactory  thing 
in  itself.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  surprising,  and  it 
might  even  be  beneficial  if  English  electors  could  be  in- 
duced to  be  guided  in  political  matters  by  their  own  com- 
mon sense  and  observation  rather  than  by  the  circular 
resolutions  which  are  sent  round  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Central  Caucus  Press.  From  the  moment  when  a so-called 
Liberal  candidate  interfered  in  the  contest  it  was  obvious 
to  all  persons  acquainted  with  facts  that  Mr.  Monroe’s 
chances  were  seriously  impaired.  With  what  remarkable 
absence  of  acquaintance  with  the  facts  some  English  critics 
write  on  Irish  afllairs  could  hardly  have  been  better  shown 
than  by  the  apparently  serious  exhortations  addressed 
by  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  supporters  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
not  to  Mr.  Pringle,  to  sacrifice  himself  and  retire.  The 
result  may  perhaps  have  made  these  intelligent  poli- 
ticians a little  ashamed  of  themselves ; for  when  A.  polls 
eight  votes  to  B.’s  one,  it  is  not  exactly  A.  who  can  be 
said  to  divide  the  forces.  That  Mr.  Pringle  in  going  to 
the  poll  secured  the  return  of  the  Nationalist  candidate  is 
a proposition  not  aflfected  by  the  fact  that  his  handful  of 
votes  added  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  poll  would  not  have  given  a 
majority,  nor  even  by  the  very  probable  consideration  that 
a small  proportion  of  that  handful  might  have  been  trans- 
ferred, not  to  Mr.  Monroe,  but  to  Mr.  Healy.  In  all 
contests,  and  in  electioneering  contests  more  than  anywhere 
else,  the  evil  of  dividing  the  forces  is  greater  than  can  be 
measured  by  the  actual  numerical  result.  Some  electors 
stay  away  because  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to 
which  of  the  two  rivals  to  give  their  votes,  others  because 
they  consider  the  division  already  fatal  to  the  common 
cause,  others  because  they  know  that  the  candidate 
they  prefer  has  no  chance,  and  yet  do  not  like  to  vote 
directly  against  him.  Had  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Healy 
gone  to  the  poll  by  themselves,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a single  one  of  the  considerable  number  of  electors  who 
abstained  from  voting  would  have  voted  for  the  Nationalist; 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  a considerable  number  of  them 
would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Monroe.  'The  so-called  Liberal 
candidate  may  therefore  console  himself,  if  that  is  any  con- 
solation, by  the  thought  that  he  has  dished  the  Tory,  and, 
in  dishing  him,  has  let  in  the  common  enemy. 

The  result,  however,  is  of  considerable  importance,  be- 
cause it  shows  to  demonstration  the  truth  of  the  frequently 
repeated  and  as  frequently  denied  assertion  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  Liberal  party,  in  the  party  sense,  in  Ireland. 
The  slight  recovery  from  collapse  which  that  party,  or 
rather  its  phantom,  seemed  to  make  in  1880,  never  deceived 
any  competent  observers.  The  voters  who  then  voted  for 
Liberal  candidates  voted,  in  most  cases,  either  because  there 
were  no  Parnellites  standing,  or  because  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates had  the  adroitness  to  adopt  what  the  electors  cared 
most  about  in  the  Parnellite  programme.  The  Liberal  party, 
in  the  party  sense,  is  dead  in  Ireland,  “ if  ever  it  had  any 
“ life,”  as  Mr.  Morris  has  it.  It  never  had  much ; its  sole 
vital  force  consisting  in  the  belief,  often  exjpressed  and  nearly 
always  acted  on  by  O’Connell  and  his  followers,  that  the 
Whigs  were  more  squeezable  than  the  Tories.  For  the 
positive  part  of  the  Liberal  programme  (or  rather  what  used 
to  be  the  Liberal  programme,  which  is  a very  different 
thing)  Irishmen  have  never  had  any  great  love.  That  pro- 
gramme had  many  specious  points,  and  not  a few  which 
were  more  than  specious  ; but  both  classes  happened  to  be  of 
a kind  which  appeals  little  to  the  Irish  character.  No 
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Irishman  really  likes  peace.  The  genuine  Irish  idea  of  re- 
form is  the  transference  of  some  one  else’s  privileges  to 
oneself;  of  toleration,  the  license  to  persecute  and  not  be 
persecuted;  of  retrenchment,  the  obtaining  of  a good 
office  or  pension  ; of  Free-trade,  full  freedom  of  export,^ 
except  in  cases  of  famine  or  scarcity,  and  a heavy  tariff 
on  imports.  These  are  not  Saxon  libels,  for  Irishmen 
are  the  first  to  admit  them  in  their  own  naif  sketches  ^ of 
the  happy  future ; but  they  are  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  best  part — the  constructive  part — of  the  Liberal  creed. 
With  the  destructive  part — the  part  which  is  now  almost 
of  sole  importance — Irishmen  might  have  more  sympathy ; 
but  they  have  their  own  pet  objects  for  the  exercise  of  the 
organ  of  destructiveness — objects  which  are  never  quite 
identical  with  those  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Liberal 
party,  and  sometimes  incompatible  with  them.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  that  any  but  a small  minority  of  Irishmen 
should  be  genuine  Liberals,  and  the  great  polls  which, 
under  the  Liberal  name,  such  men  as  Mr.  Givan  obtained 
three  years  ago  were  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
those  who  voted  for  them  voted  because  they  had  nobody 
else  to  vote  for.  The  Monaghan  election  proves  once  for  all 
that,  if  there  is  yet  any  possibility  of  fighting  the  mad- 
ness of  the  people  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  fought  by 
the  help  of  Irish  Tories  and  of  Irish  Tories  only.  This 
is  so  clear  that,  just  as  some  French  statesmen  who  perse- 
cute Christianity  at  home  support  it  abroad,  English  Radical 
statesmen  who  have  any  patriotism  (supposing  there  to  be 
or  to  arise  such  persons)  might  be  expected  to  recognize  the 
use,  and  indeed  the  indispensableness,  of  Irish  Tories  across 
the  Irish  Channel.  It  would  be  an  absurdity  to  call  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  an  English  Radical  statesman,  though 
he  is  certainly  an  English  Radical.  But  his  last  misbe- 
haviour at  Acton  may  probably  be  taken  as  showing  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  any  such  patriotism  from  his  party. 

But  the  Monaghan  election  shows  more  than  this — it 
shows  the  best  means  of  fighting  the  battle.  It  shows  what 
a tough  and  uphill  battle  has  to  be  fought,  and  what  a fatal 
advantage  has  been  given  to  the  enemy  by  the  criminal 
blunder  of  the  Land  Act.  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Healy, 
with  the  ability  which  distinguishes  them,  did  not  fight 
Monaghan  as  they  would  have  fought  Cork  or  Mayo.  To 
reverse  Mr.  Parnell’s  fancy  metaphor,  they  kept  on  their 
Nationalist  coat,  but  they  took  care  to  put  an  ample 
Land-Reform  greatcoat  over  it.  They  worked  the  desire 
of  the  Irish'  farmer  for  “ the  next  Land  Act,”  and  they 
worked  it  successfully.  It  would — considering  the  division 
of  their  opponents  more  especially — have  been  even  more 
surprising  than  gratifying  if  this  mode  of  working  had  not 
been  successful.  The  Irish  farmer  is  not  the  dupe  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  pretexts.  He  knows  himself  perfectly  well 
that  he  has  no  more  and  no  less  right  to  the  fourth  of  his 
landlord’s  property  which  he  has  received  than  to  the  three- 
fourths  that  he  has  not.  He  sees  that,  in  a manner  which 
is  probably  not  very  clear  to  him,  and  which  will  cer- 
tainly puzzle  any  future  historian  who  does  not  like  to  take 
Rochefoucauldian  views  of  human  nature,  the  English 
Government  has  been  induced  by  a certain  party,  and  by 
certain  methods  on  the  part  of  that  party,  to  recognize  (after 
first  creating)  the  quarter  right,  and  he  does  not  see  any- 
thing impossible  in  supposing  that  the  repetition  of  the 
process  may  have  a similar  result  as  to  the  three-quarters 
right.  If  he  knows  a little  of  recent  history,  he  sees  also 
that  the  English  Government  has  always  been  persuadable 
in  one  way  only  — by  agitation  against  English  supre- 
macy. Mr.  Gladstone  has  explained  to  him  the  connexion 
between  Fenian  outrages  and  the  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  he  has  seen  for  himself  the  connexion 
between  the  Land  League  outrages  and  the  partial  dis- 
endowment of  the  Irish  landlords.  “ On  ne  s’arrete  pas 
“ dans  un  si  beau  chemin.”  Add  to  this  that  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Church,  while  less  hostile  to  English  rule 
than  it  has  sometimes  been,  is  also  intrinsically  much 
weakened.  It  is  a curious,  but  to  the  historical  student  not 
an  altogether  surprising,  fact  that  this  weakening  should 
have  followed  on  the  apparently  complete  triumph  of  the 
disestablishment  of  a dominant  rival.  “ The  justice  of  it 
“ pleases  ” no  doubt,  but  the  reason  of  it  is  as  obvious  as  the 
morahty.  Thus  almost  all  checks  on  Ireland  have  been 
thrown  away  except  the  only  remaining  ones  of  the  bayonet 
and  the  gallows,  which  are  fortunately  still  in  operation, 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  long  they  ■^l  remain  so.  For 
the  present  open  rebellion  is  not  likely  to  be  the  Irish  game. 
What  Mr.  Gladstone,  looking  according  to  his  wont  at  all 
things  through  the  glass  of  his  own  previous  proceedings. 


perhaps  really  believes,  and  what  his  followers  affect 
to  believe,  is  that  the  Land  Act  has  pacified  Ireland.  In  a 
sense  it  has — that  is  to  say,  it  has  given  Iiishmen  a very 
considerable  present  sop  to  digest,  a still  more  considerable 
material  object  in  the  future,  the  remaining  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  their  landlords’  propeity  to  scheme  for  before  they 
scheme  for  political  independence  of  England.  This  is,  of 
course,  pacification  after  a sort.  But  the  Monaghan  election 
clearly  shows  after  what  sort  it  is,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
English  elector  if  he  does  not  look  at  what  is  before  his 
eyes.  He  is  free  to  look  at  it  with  those  eyes,  and  not  with 
somebody  else’s.  He  may  be  honestly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  spectacle  of  a landlord  running  for  his  life  (to 
use  Mr.  Bright’s  amiable  phrase)  is  so  beautiful  and 
charming  a sight  that  it  makes  up  for  anything.  He 
may,  like  some  of  Mr.  Bright’s  colleagues  and  friends, 
think  that  anything  which  tends  to  reduce  the  British 
Empire  to  the  condition  of  a Federal  Republic  is  a good 
thing,  and  he  may  be  foolish  enough  to  think  honestly 
that  Ireland  would  be  satisfied  with  a Federal  Republic. 
If  he  honestly  thinks  these  things,  he  must  of  course  be 
allowed  to  think  them.  But  what  is  of  importance  is  that  he 
should  be  aware  of  them,  that  he  should  see  what  this 
Monaghan  election  shows  him,  the  Mene  Tekel  of  the 
Gladstonian  settlement ; and  that  he  should  make  up  his 
mind  what  he  wants  to  be  done  with  Ireland,  and  insist  on 
having  it  done.  The  moral  ugliness  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
dealings  with  Ireland  may  wait  for  history  to  do  it  justice. 
Its  political  imbecility  is  being  shown  more  and  more  fully 
every  day,  and  nothing  but  the  personal  abihty  and  energy 
of  Lord  Spencer  has  prevented  it  from  being  shown  more 
clearly  still.  Yet  hardly  anything  could  be  clearer  than 
the  fact  that  a supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government, 
going  to  the  poll  against  two  irreconcilable  opponents  of 
that  Government  and  of  each  other,  could  not  muster  three 
hundred  votes  in  a rather  prosperous  Irish  county. 


NONSENSE  AND  SENSE  ABOUT  THE  ARMY. 

rpHE  voices  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir  Lintorn 
Jl  Simmons  have  been  raised  within  the  last  few  days 
to  help  Ministers  in  their  endless  task  of  tinkering  at  the 
British  army.  The  advice  given  by  these  officers  differs 
widely  in  every  respect.  Lord  Wolseley,  who  had  to  speak 
in  Dublin,  and  after  dinner,  delivered  a speech  which 
was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  place  and  the  occasion. 
Somebody  had,  it  seems,  accused  him  of  a want  of 
patriotism.  He  had  been  given  to  understand  that  certain 
of  his  countrymen  thought  him  an  indifferent  Irishman. 
The  accusation  was  one  which  he  might  fairly  have  afforded 
to  treat  with  contempt;  but  Lord  Wolseley  was  deter- 
mined to,  prove  to  the  admirers  who  had  offered  him  a 
service  of  plate  and  a dinner  that  he  was  still  very  Irish 
indeed.  He  plunged  into  an  angry  defence  of  his  cha- 
racter for  patriotism,  and  ended  by  trying  to  start  a little 
international  quarrel  in  his  own  profession.  The  General 
did  not,  it  is  true,  make  the  kind  of  patriotic  speech  which 
might  he  expected  from  Mr.  Healy.  He  even  gave  it  as 
his  firm  conviction  that  the  unity  of  the  three  kingdoms 
was  a thing  to  fight  for  in  case  of  need,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  speak  of  the  English  character 
with  some  appreciation.  The  tone  of  his  eloquence  was 
perhaps  a httle  too  condescending.  The  Egyptian  cam- 
paign was  doubtless  a creditable  enough  piece  of  work  in 
its  way,  but  it  scarcely  places  the  conqueror  on  a level 
with  Marlborough.  Lord  Wolseley’s  assumption  of 
superiority  is,  however,  a matter  of  taste — of  Irish  taste — 
about  which  it  is  particularly  useless  to  dispute.  But  it  is 
a very  practical  consideration  that  a General  who,  more 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  can  be  sure  of  being  Listened 
to  should  have  allowed  himself  to  assert  that  there  can  be 
“ no  greater  folly  ” than  to  suppose  that  Irish  soldiers  can 
be  properly  disciplined  by  “ the  cold  unsympathetic  rule  of 
“ Englishmen.”  In  Lord  Wolseley’s  opinion,  it  would 
seem,  things  will  not  be  on  a satisfactory  footing  till  we  have 
an  Irish  Brigade  commanded  by  an  Irish  General  whenever  a 
British  army  takes  the  field.  He  can  scarcely  be  igmorant  of 
the  memories  suggested  to  every  Irishman  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  or  profess  to  believe  that  Scotch  regiments  are 
always  brigaded  together  and  commanded  by  their  country- 
men. Blunders  about  matters  of  fact  and  ill-timed  allusions 
are,  however,  comparatively  harmless.  It  is  ten  times  more 
serious  that  a popular  General  should  think  fit  to  talk  gush 
and  sentiment  about  the  disciphne  of  the  army  at  the  present 
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moment.  Complaints  of  the  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy 
of  Englishmen  have  a sufficiently  ill  grace  in  the  mouth  of 
Lord  WoLSELEY.  His  speech  was  such  a one  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a vain  man  irritated  by  criticism.  It 
can,  we  fear,  have  no  other  effect  than  to  give  rise  to  ill 
feehng  and  dissension. 

Sir  Lintorn  Simmons’s  contribution  to  the  great  army  con- 
troversy is  a very  different  piece  of  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  “ The  Critical  Condition  of  the  Army  ” will  be 
widely  read  and  taken  to  heart.  The  facts  of  the  case 
have  never  been  more  clearly  stated.  After  showing  how 
the  army  was  disorganized  by  the  necessity  of  finding 
men  for  the  force  in  Egypt,  and  how  soldiers  whose 
time  of  service  is  over,  and  who  must  be  replaced, 
are  now  swarming  back  from  India  and  the  colonial 
fortresses,  General  Simmons  points  out  that  “the  army 
“ at  home  also  is  at  the  present  moment  more  than 
“ 8,000  men  below  its  appointed  strength,  and  is  daily 
“ dwindling  away,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
“ unless  some  extraordinary  measirres  are  taken  to  recruit 
“ it,  there  will  be  a deficiency  of  between  15,000  and  20,000 
“ men,  which  will  be  increased  to  between  25,000  and 
“ 30,000  next  year.”  The  existence  of  an  actual  deficiency 
has  been  recognized  by  the  War  Office,  and  measures  of  a 
land  have  been  taken  to  make  it  good ; but  nobody  has 
■shown  so  clearly  as  General  Simmons  how  much  more  likely 
it  is  to  grow  than  to  be  filled  up.  A great  part  of  his 
article  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  causes  which  have 
brought  the  force  to  its  present  condition.  If  he  had  cared 
to  put  a claptrap  title  at  the  head  of  his  paper,  he  might 
well  have  called  it  “ The  Formation  of  the  Vagabond 
“ Eeserve.”  The  real  reserve  which  was  to  fight  on  great 
occasions  has  been  formed  by  the  new  system  after  a 
fashion.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  so  far  from  being  useless  that 
it  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  conduct  a little  war,  and  is 
our  only  hope  at  present  of  being  able  to  keep  the  army  at 
something  like  its  proper  strength  even  in  peace.  With 
many  checks,  it  has  grown  till  it  has  reached  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Meanwhile  another  and  a very  different  army 
of  men,  who  have  passed  through  the  ranks,  has  been 
formed  with  incomparably  greater  rapidity.  Since  1872  no 
fewer  than  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have  enlisted, 
and  have  returned  to  civil  life  after  less  than  two  years’  ser- 
vice. Some  have  bought  themselves  off,  others  have  been 
dismissed,  very  many  have  deserted.  We  have  therefore 
made  five  failures  as  against  each  success  in  securing  a man 
for  the  reserve.  It  should  be  needless  to  insist  again  on  the 
shifts  to  which  we  have  had  to  descend  in  order  to  attain 
even  this  moderate  degree  of  success.  The  recruiting  agents 
have  had  to  take  an  increasing  number  of  boys  under  five  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  of  less  than  eight  stone  eight  pounds 
in  weight.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  military  offences  committed  by  soldiers,  and 
that  increase  has  been  most  marked  among  the  non-com- 
missioned officers.  In  the  face  of  such  results  as  these, 
it  requires  something  more  than  courage  to  assert  that  the 
new  system  has  not  broken  down.  At  the  end  of  a ten 
years’  experience,  and  after  we  have  gone  as  low  as  possible 
in  search  of  recruits,  the  army  is  short  of  its  proper  com- 
plement, and  we  have  to  bribe  time-expired  men  to  stay  in 
the  ranks.  The  relaxation  of  discipline,  the  lowering  of 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  men,  and  the  loss  of  steadiness 
and  character  among  the  non-commissioned  officers,  are  all 
serious  evils ; but  Lord  Cardwell’s  system  is  most  effec- 
tually condemned  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
keep  ‘the  army  at  its  proper  strength  by  sacrificing  the 
reserve  which  the  new  organization  was  meant  to  supply. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  some  remedy  shoidd  be 
found  for  this  state  of  things.  There  is  only  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a short 
service  army  of  a hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  in  an 
efficient  state  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Men  who  go  into 
the  army  of  their  own  free  will,  and  who  are  worth  having, 
are  just  those  for  whom  short  service  has  no  attraction. 
They  like  soldiering  for  its  own  sake,  and  prefer  to  serve 
till  they  can  win  a pension.  Under  the  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity, the  War  Office  has  lately  done  something  to  tempt 
them  to  stay ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  they  are 
kept  with  the  colours,  they  are  lost  to  the  reserve.  But 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  a reserve  is 
indispensable.  It  is  apparently  taken  for  granted  by  the 
apologists  of  the  present  muddle  that  the  choice  of  the 
country  lies  between  that  and  the  system  in  force  before 


1872.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  choice  is  between  a 
costly  sham  and  some  system  which  will  give  us  an  efficient 
army,  and  wiU  be  really  more  economical  even  though  it 
costs  another  half  a million  a year.  Every  penny  spent  on 
an  inefficient  force  is  wasted.  It  is  at  the  present  moment 
the  duty  of  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
army  or  anything  to  say  about  it  to  insist  upon  the  truth 
that  the  country  is  running  into  serious  danger  by  refusing 
to  look  a disagreeable  truth  in  the  face.  It  is  not  likely 
that  five  or  six  and  thirty  thousand  men  of  good  character 
and  sound  physique  can  be  found  yearly  who  will  submit  to 
discipline  from  a mere  wish  to  be  soldiers  for  a few  years. 
As  a conscription  is  impossible,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
make  the  army  attractive  to  those  who  know  themselves  to 
be  capable  of  earning  good  wages  in  other  trades.  We 
cannot  afford  to  fill  the  ranks  with  the  refuse  of  the 
population ; but  we  shall  get  nothing  else  as  long  as  the 
pay  offered  is  very  small,  and  the  soldier  has  no  security 
as  to  whether  he  vsiU  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  regiment  he 
prefers,  or  to  continue  in  the  service  or  even  to  pass  into 
the  Beserve  if  he  thinks  it  better  to  do  that.  What  the 
men  we  profess  to  wish  to  attract  into  the  army  see 
offered  to  them  now  is  the  prospect  of  several  years’ 
hard  work  for  very  poor  wages,  a trifle  of  deferred  pay 
at  the  end  doled  out  to  them  little  by  little,  and  the 
certainty  that  they  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a War  Office 
which  does  not  know  its  own  mind.  We  have  broken  up 
the  old  regimental  traditions  and  put  the  army  on  a purely 
business  basis.  We  must  take  the  consequences,  and  make 
the  pay  a sufficient  attraction.  It  is  obviously  nothing  of 
the  kind  now,  and,  as  matters  stand,  we  fear  we  can  only 
look  for  a stiU  further  faU  in  the  number  of  recruits  and 
in  the  quality  of  those  who  do  come  forward.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  not  have  to  learn  the  truth  by  finding  at  the 
outbreak  of  a war  that  we  have  no  army,  or  only  a very 
untrustworthy  one. 


COLONIAL  ANNEXATION. 

There  wiU  be  llttle  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government’s  refusal  to  approve  of  the 
annexation  of  New  Guinea  by  Queensland.  However  desir- 
able it  may  appear  that  the  southern  coast  at  least  of  the 
island  should  be  occupied  by  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  should  be  taken,  if  at  all,  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. If  any  new  argument  had  been  needed  to  show  the 
probable  danger  of  allowing  Queensland  to  force  the  hand 
of  the  Home  Government,  it  has  been  supplied  by  the 
promptitude  of  the  other  Colonial  Administrations  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  them.  Before  it  could  possibly  be 
known  whether  the  Ministry  would  approve  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  New  Guinea,  other  Australian  colonies  were  begin- 
ning to  agitate  in  favour  of  an  immediate  taking  possession 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  large.  The  Ministry  have  decided, 
if  not  exactly  to  snub  the  Australians,  at  least  to  check  their 
ambitious  ardour  by  the  timely  application  of  a little  cold 
water  to  be  poured  forth  from  the  practised  hands  of  Lord 
Derby.  The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  written  a 
despatch  to  make  the  Australians  see  that  their  dangers  and 
grievances  do  not  look  nearly  so  terrible  on  this  side  of  the 
globe  as  they  do  on  theirs.  With  all  his  usual  fairness,  he 
allows  that  the  dangers  do  exist,  and  that  there  are  griev- 
ances ; but,  on  the  whole,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  seem 
so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  remedied  without  imposing  a 
new  and  heavy  burden  on  England.  From  his  account  of 
the  despatch  which  is  about  to  be  sent,  it  is  obvious  that 
Lord  Derby  has  thrown  his  cold  water  with  discretion. 
New  Guinea  and  some  hundreds  of  other  islands  are  not  to 
be  annexed,  but  care  will  be  taken  to  exercise  a more  effi- 
cient police  among  them.  The  fears  and  tremors  inspired 
in  Australian  bosoms  by  the  aggressive  ambition  of  France 
are  pooh-poohed ; but— at  least  in  his  speech — the  Colonial 
Secretary  gives  all  the  world  to  imderstand  that  England 
would  consider  the  intrusion  of  anybody  else  into  those 
regions  as  most  unfriendly.  Meanwhile  Lord  Derby  has 
improved  the  occasion  to  give  the  Australians  some  excel- 
lent advice.  When  the  Colonial  Agents  waited  on  him  to 
press  the  greater  annexation,  he  qualified  the  refusal  to  do 
anything  immediately  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  a means 
by  which  the  Austrahans  can  provide  for  getting  the  thing 
done.  Let  them  follow  the  example  of  Canada  and  con- 
federate. When  they  have  done  that,  they  may  be  strong 
and  rich  enough  to  be  entitled  to  begin  forming  an  empire 
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if  they  so  please  ; only  they  must  not  think  that  the  work 
will  be  done  for  them,  or  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  the  easy  glory  of  taking  the  first  step  and  commit 
the  mother-country  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  follow- 
ing it  up. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Colonies  will  be  but  very  moderately 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  obtained.  They  are  young  and 
ardent  and  burning  to  have  everything  settled  in  a solid  way. 
In  that  frame  of  mind  vague  promises  that  their  interests 
shall  be  looked  after  and  a little  advice  to  help  themselves 
will  possibly  seem  a somewhat  meagre  result  of  their 
exertions.  Their  impatience,  if  they  do  show  themselves 
impatient,  will  be  natural,  but  it  will  be  mistaken  not  the 
less.  The  Colonies  can  afford  to  rest  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  obtained  for  the  present.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment has  refused  to  charge  itself  with  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  taking  in  hand  the  administration  of  a vast  and 
little  known  territory  at  once ; but  it  has  prepared  the  way 
for  annexation  at  no  distant  date.  A Government  which 
keeps  order  in  a certain  territory  practically  exercises 
sovereign  rights  over  it.  The  Ministry  has  acknowledged 
that  England  is  responsible  for  the  proper  protection  of 
New  Guinea  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  must  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  crime  and  disorder.  That 
leaves  the  door  open  for  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
regular  administration.  The  colonists  may  take  further 
comfort  from  a sentence  in  Lord  Derby’s  speech  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  say  that  the  Ministry  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  England  is  not  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
sribjects  of  other  States  who  may  be  found  in  the  Pacific 
Islands.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  further  right  of  sovereignty 
we  can  claim.  The  question  whether  we  shall  establish  garri- 
sons and  appoint  Governors  is  a purely  practical  one,  to  be- 
decided  as  a matter  of  business  and  by  considerations  of  im- 
mediate convenience.  The  action  of  the  colonists  has  also 
forced  the  Ministry  to  define  our  attitude  towards  other 
European  States  much  more  precisely  than  we  have  as  yet 
thought  necessary.  To  say  that  we  should  consider  a French 
or  Italian  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  as  an 
“ unfriendly  act  ” does  not  sound  very  sti'ong,  it  is  true. 
But  the  colonists  must  remember  that  no  Minister  cares  to 
use  discourteous  langirage,  unless  indeed  he  happens  to  be  a 
member  of  a French  Cabinet,  and  to  be 'dealing  with  a 
very  weak  Power.  Lord  Derby’s  words  are  quite  forcible 
enough  for  the  occasion  if  the  country  is  prepared  to  make  them 
good.  Decent  events  in  South  Africa  are  not  calculated  to 
inspire  much  confidence  in  the  readiness  of  our  Government 
to  stand  by  its  words  under  the  present  dispensation,  but  it 
will  largely  depend  on  the  Australian  colonists  themselves 
whether  Lord  Derby’s  diplomatic  phrase  means  anything 
or  nothing.  Nor,  since  they  are  so  eager  to  play  an 
Imperial  part,  can  they  complain  if  they  are  asked  to  take 
their  share  of  the  troubles  of  empire.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  given  all  the  world  to  understand  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  the  intrusion  of  anybody  else  into  those  regions  in 
the  Pacific,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  our  interests.  With  that  the  colo- 
nists can  afford  to  rest  satisfied  for  the  present. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Lord  Derby  that  he  should  have 
done  his  best  to  minimize  the  fear  of  foreign  intervention  in 
the  Pacific.  That  there  is  no  sign  that  any  Power  is  preparing 
to  intervene  anywhere  for  the  moment,  and  that  therefore  we 
need  not  let  fears  of  that  kind  disturb  us,  is  the  moral  of  his 
speech.  The  colonists  would  probably  answer  that  their  object 
is  to  make  any  attempt  at  foreign  occupation  impossible  at  once, 
and  so  avoid  a not  improbable  danger,  and  remove  a possible 
cause  of  quarrel.  To  adapt  an  old  and  useful  illustration, 
they  think  it  better  to  lock  the  stable  door  without  waiting 
to  learn  whether  a thief  is  or  is  not  lurking  under  a neigh- 
bouring haystack.  From  the  moment  that  so  rich  and 
energetic  a country  as  France  sets  itself  to  found  a colonial 
Empire,  it  may  begin  to  annex  anywhere.  The  Australians 
know  that,  and  think  it  better  to  be  wise  in  time.  It 
was  almost  equally  characteristic  of  Lord  Derby  that  he 
should  have  coupled  his  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  foreign  ambition  and 
aggression  with  an  extraordinary  piece  of  indiscretion  in 
language  by  throwing  some  doubt  on  the  national  support 
given  to  the  French  Government.  There  is  great  merit,  no 
doubt,  in  being  impartial  and  inclined  to  see  both  sides,  but 
Lord  Derby  went  a little  beyond  his  pi-ivileges  as  the 
typically  fair-minded  man  when  he  hinted  that  a friendly 
Government  might  possibly  be  misleading  the  people.  It 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  in  good  taste.  The  French  are 
sure  to  feel  that  nothing  of  that  sort  would  have  been  said 


but  for  Sedan,  They  will  feel  tolerably  certain  that  Lord 
Derby  would  scarcely  stop  in  the  course  of  a speech  to 
speculate  in  his  impartial  fashion  on  the  probability  that 
Prince  Bismarck  sometimes  gets  his  way  by  bullying  his 
worthy,  but  somewhat  weak-minded,  Sovereign. 


CONSERVATIVE  INSTINCTS. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  National  Review  there  is 
an  interesting  paper  entitled  “ Conservative  Instincts 
“ in  the  English  People.”  The  paper  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  treats  of  the  Conser- 
vatism of  the  middle  classes ; in  the  second  the  Conser- 
vatism of  the  working  classes  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Percy 
Greg.  There  is  a good  deal  in  both  papers  with  which 
most  Conservatives  would  no  doubt  agree,  though  in  the 
former  there  are  several  unfortunate  remarks  out  of  which 
an  adverse  critic  could  make  plenty  of  capital.  To  say 
of  the  aristocracy,  for  example,  that  “they  are  the  ad- 
“ vanced  guard  of  the  Constitution,  and  even  of  civilization,” 
is  to  put  up  a claim  on  their  behalf  which  is  surely  a little 
exaggerated.  To  say,  again,  of  the  concessions  made  to  Dis- 
senters during  the  last  fifty  years  that  they  were  “ made  not 
“ to  justice,  but  to  sentiment,”  and  to  give  as  an  instance 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  will  do  little  to 
commend  Conservatism  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious  reader. 
Does  Mr.  Kebbel  think  it  only  a sentimental  grievance 
that  a Nonconformist,  capable  of  serving  his  native  town  in 
a public  capacity,  and  willing  and  ambitious  to  do  so,  should 
be  disqualified  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  not  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  i Conservatism  of  this  kind  is  out  of 
date,  and  it  could  only  damage  the  Conservative  cause  of  the 
present  day  to  attempt  a revival  of  it.  It  seems,  however, 
almost  a work  of  supererogation  to  prove  that  there  are  in 
the  middle  classes  strong  forces  which  tell  in  favour  of 
Conservatism,  especially  at  a time  when  Liberalism  is 
coming  to  mean,  first  and  foremost,  liberality  with  other 
people’s  property.  It  is  more  important  and  interesting  to 
ask  with  Mr.  Greg  Avhat  are  the  Conservative  forces  among 
the  working  classes. 

The  phrase  itself  is  a wide  one.  Apart  from  the  broad 
difference  between  the  agricultural  poor  and  the  artisans  in 
the  towns,  there  are  more  distinctions  and  grades  among 
the  urban  poor  than  is  commonly  supposed.  There  is  an 
amusing  illustration  of  this  in  a story  told  in  the  “ Life  of 
“ Sir  Charles  Lyell.”  At  a dinner  at  Ai’chbishop  Whately’s 
house  a foreigner  asked  how  many  gi-ades  there  were  in 
English  society.  The  Archbishop  prudently  declined  to 
commit  himself  to  a precise  statement,  but  said  that  a few 
days  before  some  chimney-sweepers  had  presented  a petition 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  complaining  that  “ certain  dust- 
“ men  and  other  low  fellows,  pretending  to  he  chimney- 
“ sweepers,”  had  taken  part  in  their  May-day  festivities. 
It  is  only  roughly  that  we  can  speak  of  the  working-men 
of  England  as  a whole.  There  is  not,  numerous  as  are  the 
“ classes  ” into  which  English  society  is  divided,  that  sharp 
distinction  between  them  which  exists  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. Here,  undoubtedly,  lies  one  great,  if  not  the 
greatest,  safeguard  against  revolution.  If  any  one  will 
take  any  of  the  manufacturing  towns  with  which  he  may 
happen  to  be  fiimiliar,  and  go  thi'ough  a list  of  its  prosperous 
citizens,  he  will  find  that  not  a few  of  them  originally 
began  life  as  artisans.  This  fact  has  both  a social  and  a 
political  bearing  on  the  question  which  Mr.  Greg  discusses. 
A man  who  may  fairly  hope  to  be  prosperous  himself  some 
day,  if  he  is  thrifty,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  is  not 
likely  to  feel  jealous  of  another  on  the  mere  ground 
of  the  other’s  prosperity.  It  is  the  prize  which  is  out  of  a 
man’s  reach,  not  the  prize  Avhich  is  within  it,  that  appeals  to 
the  passion  of  envy.  Further,  an  artisan  who  hopes  to  be 
a capitalist  himself,  and  who  is  stimulated  to  exertion  by 
the  success  of  so  many  of  his  order,  is  not  likely  to  be 
zealous  for  legislation  hostile  to  capital.  Such  cases,  it 
may  be  said,  are  exceptions.  But  the  exceptions  are  nume- 
rous, and  for  one  artisan  who  becomes  an  employer  of 
labour  there  are  ten  who  hope  to  be  such.  Moreover,  even 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  working-men  there  is,  we  be- 
lieve, sufficient  intelligence  to  see  that  the  interests  of 
labour  and  capital  are  not  irreconcilable  with  one  another. 
It  needs  no  abstruse  reasoning  to  enable  a workman  to 
understand  that  if  his  employer  has  no  money  he  can  pay 
no  wages.  The  common  interest  of  labour  and  property 
is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  Avisely 
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laid  stress  in  some  recent  speeches,  and  it  is  a point  on 
which  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  picture.  Among 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  instincts  and  passions  which  may  be  successfully  appealed 
to  for  revolutionary  purposes.  The  attack  on  property  in 
general  has  begun  with  the  attack  on  landed  property  in  par- 
ticular; and  the  notions  of  the  average  working-man  about 
land  are  much  more  hazy,  we  suspect,  than  his  notions 
about  capital.  He  has  daily  experience  of  the  relations  be- 
tween labour  and  capital,  and  can  see  practically  how  the 
two  are  mutually  dependent  on  one  another.  But  it  needs 
a further  course  of  reasoning  to  show  ‘him  that,  if  landed 
property  is  rendered  insecure,  labour  will  eventually  suffer, 
especially  when  many  of  his  teachers  assure  him  that  land 
is  something  sui  generis,  and  is  not  to  be  treated  according 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  other  kinds  of  property.  Here, 
probably,  lies  the  danger  of  the  immediate  future ; but  it 
lies  mainly  in  the  ignorance,  and  not  in  the  destructiveness, 
of  the  working  classes.  Almost  the  unanimous  experience, 
we  believe,  of  those  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  those 
classes  in  England  is  that  there  is  not  among  them, 
except  in  the  rarest  cases,  any  of  that  hatred  of  the  rich, 
as  such,  which  is  the  motive  power  of  French  Socialism. 
With  hatred  of  that  kind  it  is  not  possible  to  reason  at  aU, 
or  to  come  to  any  sort  of  compromise.  It  can  only  be  kept 
in  check  by  force.  But  what  is  at  bottom  a misunderstand- 
ing can  be  met  by  fair  argument.  The  rapid  gTowth  within 
the  last  few  years  of  Conservative  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions is  a proof  that  all  the  thinking  among  the  working 
classes  is  not  on  one  side.  The  notion  that  no  one  class  in 
the  country  can  do  without  the  other  has  gained  ground 
among  the  poor  as  much  as  among  the  rich. 

Much  of  Mr.  Gbeg’s  article  is  speculative,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  ■write  on  the  future  of  the  working  classes,  and 
of  their  probable  influence  on  political  affairs,  except  in  a 
speculative  spirit.  But  the  subject  is  one  on  which  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  people  should  just  now  think 
seriously.  The  Badical  cue  is  to  appeal  on  all  political 
questions  to  those  jealousies  which  tend  to  separate  one 
class  from  another.  The  future  -vitality  of  the  Conservative 
party  depends  on  its  power  of  convincing  the  mass  of  the 
■electorate  that  the  Conservative  creed  is  not  de-vised  in  the 
interest  of  any  one  class.  The  party  which  established 
household  suffrage  must  face  boldly  the  consequences  of  its 
own  action.  Badical  orators  are  apt  to  rely  a little  too 
much  on  the  credulity  of  their  audiences.  When  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  speaking  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  order, 
told  the  working-men  of  Birmingham  that  “ they  toil  not, 
“ neither  do  they  spin,”  some  of  his  hearers  must  have  re- 
flected that  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  toils  as 
hard  as  any  Lancashire  operative  spins.  Mr.  Greg  rightly 
lays  stress  on  the  sense  of  national  unity  and  Imperial 
greatness,  more  common  perhaps  among  working-men  than 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  which  tends  to  neutralize 
such  appeals  to  class  feeling.  There  are  other  points 
which  he  mentions,  and  which  have  often  been  mentioned 
before,  on  which  Conservatism  seems  naturally  to  have 
more  attraction  for  the  masses  than  the  sort  of  Liberalism 
which  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  That  the  Conservative 
party  is  the  party  of  order  as  against  anarchy,  and  of  per- 
sonal liberty  as  against  vexatious  interference  with  a man’s 
daily  habits,  has  now  become  almost  a truism.  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  the  most  important  point  of  all 
is  that  the  Conservative  party  is  the  champion  of  what  a 
Liberal  leader  calls  “ the  so-called  rights  of  property  ” ; and 
on  this  point  there  is  undoubtedly  danger — though  a 
danger  which  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  meet  and  surmount 
— that  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  working-man  may 
be  overcome  by  the  bribes  or  the  sophistries  to  which  he  is 
exposed. 


THE  BOURBONS. 

The  oldest  reigning  family,  as  it  is  so  often  called,  does  not  at 
present  reign  anywhere,  except  perhaps  in  Spain,  and  its 
chances  of  reigning  elsewhere  depend  very  much,  it  would  seem,  on 
the  turn  events  may  take  during  the  next  few  months  or  even  days. 
We  are  told  that  the  Count  of  Chamhord  is  very  ill ; that  the  Count 
of  Paris  has  gone  to  Frohsdorf  to  visit  him  ; that  he  has  made  a 
“ political  testament  ” in  which  the  younger  Count  is  named  heir  to 
his  pretensions  and  a certain  “ Don  Jayme  ” to  his  possessions  ; and 
people  who  have  not  very  clear  heads  for  “ endless  genealogies  ” may 
well  feel  puzzled.  There  has  been  so  much  written  on  the  subject 
by  historians,  heralds,  and  politicians  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
obtain  a clear  and  simple  account  of  the  exact  position  with 


respect  to  each  other  and  with  respect  to  the  hereditary  succession 
of  the  various  personages  we  have  just  mentioned.  Some  of  us 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  think  that  on  the  death  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord  the  representation  of  the  old  French 
monarchy  devolves  directly  on  the  heir  of  Louis  Philippe. 
But  this  is  precisely  the  question  now  at  issue.  Who  is 
the  heir,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the 
heir-at-law  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  ? His  nearest  relative  is 
his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Parma ; and  her  son  might  be  looked 
upon  as  the  next  representative  of  his  uncle.  But  this  would  be 
a violation  of  the  so-called  Salic  law,  which  refuses  to  recognize 
succession  through  females.  We  must  therefore  look  for  the 
nearest  relative  in  the  male  line  only.  The  Count  of  Chambord  is 
the  senior  male  desfcendant  of  Louis  XIV.,  being  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  who  was  the  son  of  King  Charles  X.,  the  last  king 
of  France.  Charles  X.  was  son  to  Louis,  the  Dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  was  the  great-grandson  of  his  predecessor  on  the 
throne,  Louis  XIV.  But  Louis  XIV.  had  other  descendants  be- 
sides those  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  there 
are  numerous  representatives  in  existence  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  his 
second  grandson.  We  should  naturally  therefore  turn  to  them  to 
find  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  empty  dignities  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord.  Philip  is  best  known  in  history  as  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
and  had  a very  numerous  progeny.  Besides  daughters,  he  had  seven 
sons,  one  of  whom  succeeded  him,  one  became  King  of  Naples,  and 
another  Duke  of  Parma — the  ancestor,  in  fact,  of  the  prince  named 
above.  Later  Kings  of  Spain  have  also  left  large  families.  One 
; King  of  Naples  had  seven  sons  and  another  five.  In  short,  the 
descendants  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  male  line  are  at  present  very 
numerous,  yet  it  is  to  the  Count  of  Paris,  who  is  descended, 
not  from  Louis  XIV.,  but  from  Louis  XIII.,  that  most  of  us  are 
accustomed  to  look  for  the  next  successor  to  the  claims  of  the  so- 
called  Henry  V. 

So  far  it  has  been  possible  to  avoid  any  very  complicated  state- 
ment of  facts,  but  when  we  come  to  ask  how  it  is  that  none  of  the 
descendants  of  Philip  of  Anjou  are  to  be  reckoned  heirs  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord,  we  encounter  one  of  the  most  insoluble  pro- 
blems presented  by  contemporary  history.  The  cas»  may  be  thus 
presented.  Philip  of  Anjou,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  renounced  for  himself  and  for  his  descendants  all  rights  to 
the  throne  of  France.  He  did  not,  of  course,  foresee  what  has 
happened.  He,  or  his  grandfather,  or  his  advisers,  assumed  that 
the  Spanish  crown  would  descend,  like  the  French,  to  males  only. 
But  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  a King  of  Spain  had 
two  daughters  and  no  son;  and  it  happened  also  that  the 
same  King  was  exceedingly  feeble  in  mind,  and  that  he  was 
married  to  a lady  (his  own  niece)  who  was  by  no  means  so 
deficient  in  mental  force,  and  by  whose  arrangement  the  Spanish 
crown,  setting  at  naught  the  French  or  Salic  law,  devolved  upon 
one  of  the  daughters,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  numerous  male 
descendants  of  Philip  V.  already  mentioned.  The  Oarlist  wars 
and  the  intrigues  of  Louis  Philippe  about  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages— that  is,  about  the  marriages  of  the  two  daughters  of  this 
feeble  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain — are  not  yet  forgotten  by  the 
present  generation.  Meanwhile,  the  young  Queen  of  Spain 
married  her  cousin  Francis,  the  eldest  son  of  her  uncle,  another 
Francis,  the  second  brother  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  present  King 
of  Spain  is  the  reputed  offspring  of  this  marriage ; and,  allowing 
the  purity  of  his  descent,  he  represents  in  the  male  line  one 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  But  it  is  the 
younger  branch.  King  Ferdinand  had  another  brother  older 
than  Francis,  and  this  brother,  known  to  fame  as  Don  Carlos, 
was  father  of  the  late  Don  Carlos,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  bearer  of  that  ill-omened  name,  whose  young  son  is 
the  Don  Jayme  mentioned  above.  A question  therefore  arises 
which  may  he  briefly  put  as  follows ; — From  the  time  of  King 
Hugh  the  crown  of  France  has  regularly  descended  to  the 
direct  male  heir;  if  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV.  renounced 
the  crown  of  France  for  that  of  Spain,  but  now,  in  the  direct 
line  at  least,  enjoy  neither,  does  the  renunciation  made  by 
Philip  V.  hold  good  ? The  second  Lord  Ashburton,  of  the 
Dunning  family,  left,  at  his  death  in  1823,  a very  curious 
treatise  on  the  Royal  House  of  France,  and  even  then  stated  the 
very  case  which  has  since  arisen.  An  opinion  was  very  preva- 
lent that  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France  was  so 
indefeasibly  inherent  in  the  head  of  the  family  as  to  render  the 
renunciation  mdl  and  void.  Many  English  politicians,  indeed, 
accused  Louis  XIV.  of  acting  fraudulently  in  giving  his  consent 
to  a renunciation  which  he  knew  not  to  be  binding ; and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  if  the  political  will  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  lately  names  the  Count  of  Paris  rather  than  Don  Carlos  as 
heir  of  the  dynasty,  we  shall  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
younger  branch  claiming  France  and  an  elder  branch  claiming 
Spain.  It  may  of  course  be  asserted  that  as  long  as  Don  Carlos 
claims  to  be  King  of  Spain  he  cannot  claim  to  be  King  ofFrance,but 
this  only  postpones  the  question.  At  any  time  he  may  change  his 
mind.  It  may  come  to  pass — and  stranger  things  have  happened — that 
at  some  future  period  the  throne  of  France  may  be  occupied  by  a 
descendant  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  that  a descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 
may  renounce  Spain  and  prove  a dangerous  'claimant  to  France. 
In  short,  the  anomalies  introduced  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  grandson  are  in  complete  accordance  with  what  was  fore- 
seen more  than  fifty  years  ago ; for  Lord  Ashburton  observes 
that  though  the  descent  of  the  French  crown  was  regulated 
by  the  Salic  law,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Salic  law 
would  prevail  in  Spain ; and  he  continues,  “ If  in  the  course 
of  time  any  King  of  Spain  should  ever  die,  leaving  a daughter  but 
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no  SOD,  that,  daughter  might  inherit  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  collateral  heirs  male ; and  thus  the  direct  heir  male  of 
Philip  V.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  future  chief  of  the  branch  de- 
scended from  him,  might  he  merely  a private  individual  in  Spain.” 
This  is  exactly  what  has  happened,  except  that  Don  Carlos  has,  hy 
his  own  act,  made  himself  a private  individual  in  England  or 
Austria  rather  than  in  Spain. 

Such  is  a brief  statement  of  the  case,  avoiding  side  issues 
as  much  as  possible.  Gf  course  the  claim  of  one  prince 
to  France  may  he  just  as  worthless  as  that  of  another  to 
Spain;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  may  wish  to  try 
once  more  the  experiment  of  a constitutional  monarchy,  which 
so  signally  failed  under  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot,  and  may 
see  in  the  not  undisputed  succession  of  the  Orleans  family  just 
that  element  of  doubt  which  in  England  has  so  firmly  esta- 
blished the  House  of  Hanover.  The  House  of  Hanover  was 
neither  hy  male  nor  hy  female  descent  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  House  of  Orleans  is  at  least  descended  in  the  male  line  from 
Louis  XIII.,  and,  if  the  renunciation  made  by  Philip  V.  he  held 
valid  for  all  his  descendants,  whether  on  the  throne  of  Spain  or 
not,  is  also  the  next  heir  to  Louis  XIV.  Which  view  will  have 
been  taken  hy  the  Count  of  Chamhord  no  one  knows  yet,  though 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  renunciation  is  held  to  he 
valid.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Louis  Philippe  looked  on  him- 
self as  the  next  heir,  though  on  ascending  the  throne  of  Charles  X. 
he  reverted  to  an  old  form  of  the  royal  title,  and  called  himself 
“ Roi  des  Frangais.”  It  remains,  however,  one  of  the  grim 
lessons  of  history  that  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  may  have 
the  edect  of  disinheriting  his  own  descendants,  and  that  a family 
which  has  astonished  the  world  by  the  length  of  its  reign 
and  the  wideness  of  its  sway  should  be  divided  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  younger  branch  shall  supplant  the  elder,  and 
the  hypothetical  case  put  half  a century  ago  should  be  possibly 
coming  true ; when  the  direct  male  heir  of  Hugh  Capet  will 
be  a private  person,  while  a younger  branch  reigns  over  his 
inheritance.  So  far  the  strict  Salic  law  of  succession  has  never 
been  broken  in  France.  From  the  time  of  King  Hugh  to 
that  of  John  I.,  the  posthumous  son  of  Louis  X.,  the  crown 
descended  without  a break.  John  lived  and  reigned  but  four  days, 
when  he  was  succeeded,  not  by  his  sister,  but  by  his  uncle.  This 
was  in  1316,  and  six  years  later  the  daughters  of  Philip  V.  were 
similarly  set  aside,  and  in  eleven  years,  reckoning  from  the  death 
of  the  infantine  John  to  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois,  the 
Salicilaw  operated  thus  three  times.  The  only  wars  of  succession 
France  has  had  were  with  English  claimants  in  the  female  line  ; 
but  the  male  succession  was  adhered  to  without  wavering  ; and 
from  the  accession  of  Philip  VI.  to  the  death  of  Charles  VIIL,  for 
more  than  a century  and  a half  the  crown  descended  regularly, 
reverting  to  a cousin,  Louis  XII.,  on  the  death,  without  sons, 
of  Charles  VHI.  Francis  I.  was  a cousin  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
the  House  of  Valois  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  on  the 
death  of  Henry  HI.  The  houses  of  Naples  and  of  Burgundy 
were  similarly  extinct,  as  were  the  more  remote  families  of 
Alenfon  and  Evreux,  and  the  succession  devolved  on  the  head 
of  the  Bourbon  branch,  sprung  from  the  younger  son  of  a king 
so  remote  as  Louis  IX.,  so  that  Henry  III.  and  his  successor, 
Henry  IV.,  were  “tenth  cousins,  once  removed,”  or,  in  other 
words,  only  related  to  each  other  in  the  twenty-first  degree.  The 
distance  in  blood  between  the  Count  of  Chamhord  and  his  eighth 
cousin,  the  Count  of  Paris,  or  his  sixth  cousin,  Don  Carlos,  is  not 
therefore  without  precedent.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  obscurities 
of  Egyptian  history  for  such  a succession  of  kings  in  one  family, 
but  cannot  be  sure  that  Eameses  XIV.  was  descended  in  the  male 
line  from  Rameses  I.  It  is,  in  short,  impossible,  little  as  we  can 
admire  the  majority  of  the  Bourbon  kings  and  princes,  not  to  have 
a certain  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  representative  of  what  at  its 
fall  was  the  oldest  reigning  house  in  Europe. 


A FLYING  TEIP  TO  HOLLAND. 

WERE  we  unfortunately  tieddown  to  a ten  days’  holiday,  and 
ordered  to  cross  the  Channel  to  spend  it,  we  should  cer- 
tainly go  to  Holland.  A little  of  Holland  goes  a long  way,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  an  extremely  enjoyable  country.  Decent  weather 
is  of  course  indispensable;  nothing  can  be  more  hopelessly  de- 
pressing than  the  Dutch  poldens,  between  lowering  clouds  and 
rising  mists.  But  towards  the  longe.st  day  there  should  be  a 
very  fair  chance  of  finding  weather  that  is  more  tolerable.  At  the 
present  season  there  ought  to  be  a speci.al  inducement  in  the 
Amsterdam  Exhibition  for  all  intending  tourists  with  well-regu- 
lated and  inquiring  minds.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that  Exhibitions  have  been  sadly  overdone,  and  we 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  starting  on  exhaustive  voyages 
of  discovery  through  interminable  annexes  and  labyrinths  of 
corridors.  Yet  we  must  allow  that  the  Dutch  may  have  much 
that  is  new  to  show  us  should  they  care  to  disclose  the  secrets  of 
their  colonial  prison-houses,  since  the  successful  administration 
of  their  South  Sea  dependencies  is  one  of  the  commercial  romances 
of  the  world.  There  ought  to  be  a piquant  contrast  in  the  odours 
of  the  Spice  Islands  wafted  across  the  scented  canals  of  Amsterdam 
and  blending  with  the  savour  of  herring-barrels  and  Schiedam 
casks.  Moreover,  to  a practical  man  somewhat  wearied  with  pro- 
miscuous sight-seeing,  the  great  objection  to  Exhibition  times  is  the 
scramble  in  the  hotels.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  however,  the 


scramble  in  Amsterdam  is  yet  to  come ; and,  unless  swarms  of 
summer  tourists  are  to  take  the  Dutch  capital  by  storm,  no  one 
need  go.  begging  about  its  streets  for  a bed,  or  come  to  terms  with 
one  of  the  fiacre  drivers  for  temporary  night  quarters. 

But,  setting  the  Exhibition  aside,  and  even  in  normal  times,  we 
repeat  that  Holland  is  singularly  attractive.  From  first  sighting 
those  nearly  submerged  shores,  which  you  can  only  distinguish 
when  you  are  almost  stranded  upon  them,  you  are  impressed  with 
all  the  attraction  of  novelty.  Landing  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  after 
crossing  the  Channel,  the  character  of  an  English  home  county  is 
continued.  There  are  the  same  monotonous  cornfields,  skii-ted 
at  first  by  the  sand-hills,  and  the  same  rather  matter-of-fact 
sylvan  scenery,  though  poplars  chance  to  predominate.  Travel- 
ling from  Dieppe  by  Rouen,  up  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  you 
might  be  passing  through  Kentish  orchards  and  coverts,  were  it 
not  for  an  excess  of  small  enclosures  and  a display'  here  and  there 
of  scientific  spade-husbandry.  But  when  you  steam  quietly  up 
the  Maas,  m,  route  from  Harwich  to  Rotterdam,  you  have  glimpses 
of  a new  world  altogether.  The  most  patriotic  Dutchman  would 
never  dream  of  maintaining  that  the  scenery  is  picturesque; 
though  it  is  in  admirable  harmony  with  the  phlegmatic  resolution 
of  the  national  temperament.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
passionate  admirer  of  mountains  could  hardly  deny  that  it  is 
impressive.  It  is  true  that  the  impressions  are  very  peculiar,  but 
then  singularity  of  impression  is  the  charm  of  travel.  You  look 
across  dykes  and  embankments  that  are  commanded  in  places  by 
the  comparatively  lofty  deck  of  the  steamer  over  dank  meadows  of 
the  deepest  green,  intersected  everywhere  by  broad  water-trenches, 
and  pastured  by  great  herds  of  black  and  white  cattle.  As  in  the 
Rime  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  it  is  a case  of  “ water,  water 
everywhere,”  though  the  water,  as  far  as  possible,  has  been  brought 
carefully  under  control.  There  is  water  of  course  in  the  river,  in 
the  canals,  and  in  the  ditches ; but  any  farmer  or  grazier  could 
tell  at  a glance  that  there  is  water  in  excess  in  the  rank  herbage, 
which  must  come  out  in  the  copious  but  watery  milk  of  the  .sleek 
kine.  There  is  water  in  the  dense  luxuriance  of  the  clumps  of 
alders  and  weeping  willows,  and  there  is  water  in  the  mists  that 
float  up  everywhere  in  the  early  morning,  wreathing  themselves 
fantastically  round  the  trees  and  exaggerating  and  distorting  the 
forms  of  the  cattle.  So  damp  a climate  demands  correction 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view ; and  the  tall  chimneys  rising 
thickly  on  the  lee  bow  suggest  a supply  of  the  indispensable 
antidote.  The  fountains  of  “ Hollands  ” flowing  from  the  busy 
manufactories  circulate  through  all  the  households  in  the  little 
kingdom,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  will  be 
more  successful  than  Philip’s  Spanish  troops  in  any  invasion 
of  the  amphibious  population  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  em- 
bankments, too,  that  border  the  river  are  equally  suggestive. 
Here  they  may  be  on  a comparatively  modest  scale,  since 
they  are  merely  meant  to  protect  the  meadows  against  the 
surging  floods  from  the  Meuse,  when  they  are  carrying  the  melt- 
ing of  the  Alpine  snows  to  the  ocean  ; though,  further  inland,  these 
inundations  may  be  formidable  enough,  when  a hot  spring  has 
succeeded  to  a severe  winter.  But  the  great  sea  dykes  that  guard 
the  islands  in  the  Scheldt,  not  to  speak  of  some  of  the  low  levels 
on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
artificial  wonders  of  the  world.  Y’isiting  them  in  summer,  all  may 
seem  sufficiently  peaceful,  hut  it  is  a very  different  thing  in  the 
wild  storms  of  the  winter,  when  the  back-flood  of  the  rush  at  the 
Straits  of  I >over  is  being  driven  back  upon  the  coasts  of  Holland 
by  persisten  c south-westerly  gales.  Then  all  the  residents  near 
the  seaside  are  kept  perpetually  on  the  alert;  since  the  most 
insignificant  breach  in  the  sea-walls  might  prove  destructive  to 
their  property  and  lives.  Should  the  leak  gain  on  the  labourers 
who  are  working  against  time,  the  influx  of  the  waters  might 
submerge  a province.  The  Dutch  being  a prudent  people, 
all  precautions  are  taken  against  such  casualties  ; and  a visitor 
can  have  no  more  useful  introduction  than  to  a chief  of  the 
Water-staat — one  of  the  engineers  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsible  supervision  of  the  coast  defence.  By  the  natural 
course  of  association  we  are  carried  from  those  great  defensive 
sea  works  to  other  triumphs  of  Dutch  engineering  in  the  North. 
No  people  have  had  more  to  contend  with,  or  have  expended 
more  capital  and  ingenuity,  in  a perpetual  international  competition. 
The  approach  to  their  great  northern  seaport  lies  through  shoals 
and  shallows,  through  stagnant  inland  seas,  dangerous  sandbanks, 
and  the  low  sandy  islands  which  elude  observation  in  the  fogs  with 
which  they  are  too  frequently  beset.  Hence  the  construction,  first, 
of  the  North  Holland  Canal,  connecting  Amsterdam  with  its  naval 
port  of  the  Texel.  And  when  it  was  found  that  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds  made  the  navigation  of  that  canal  both  tedious  and 
troublesome,  the  merchants  of  Holland  united  for  another  effort, 
and  cut  the  broad  channel  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  North  Sea, 
with  its  ponderous  floodgates  and  gigantic  sea-jetties.  The  drainage 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  a speculation  of  the  future,  though  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  follow  suit  with  the  past  pumping  out  of  the  Haarlem 
Lake  ; but  the  new  docks  of  Amsterdam  are  a great  fact,  with  the 
endless  line  of  goods  sheds  and  warehouses,  which  we  trust  may 
some  day  be  filled  to  overflowing.  Then  there  are  the  ancient 
and  hall-deserted  cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  M.  Havard 
has  described  so  picturesquely  in  his  very  readable  books;  and 
there  are  Friesland  and  Groningen,  with  their  quaint  costumes 
and  manners,  which  will  well  repay  a flying  excursus  in  one’s 
summer  pilgrimage ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  Holland  is  small,  and  that  its  sea  provinces  are 
linked  together  by  quick  and  constant  steam  communication. 
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But  we  must  return  from  the  country  and  the  decaying  towns  to 
the  prosperous  modern  cities,  where  we  have  invariably  novelty 
with  a certain  variety.  Rotterdam,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  construction  of  which  Washington 
Irving  gave  a comic  sketch  in  his  “ Knickerbocker,”  is  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  prosaic  cities  in  the  world.  Hood  hit  it  off 
happily  enough  when  he  called  it  a kind  of  vulgar  Venice,  though, 
like  Venice,  its  commerce  and  commercial  arrangements  have  been 
indefinitely  developed  since  Hood’s  days.  But,  vulgar  or  not,  there 
is  much  that  is  picturesque  about  it,  as  any  one  must  admit  who 
has  admired  the  studies  of  its  streets  and  canals  by  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Dutch  masters  on  the  walls  of  the  picture-galleries. 
It  is  not  everywhere  that  you  can  see  a fairly-sized  East  Indiaman 
berthed  full  in  front  of  the  mansion  of  its  owner,  so  that  the 
skipper  leaning  over  the  quarter-rails  can  deliver  a parcel  on  the 
doorstep.  Then  the  visitor  can  study  original  fashions  of  exist- 
ence in  the  lives  of  the  crews  of  those  cargo  boats  on  the  canals 
which  are  in  some  sort  a survival  of  the  comfortable  old  treykschuyt. 
The  boat  is  generally  occupied  by  the  master  and  his  mate  and 
his  wife,  with  a family  more  or  less  numerous.  The  cooking 
goes  forward  in  the  half-decked  caboose,  and  you  can  watch  all 
the  other  details  of  the  domestic  arrangements.  Nor  is  due 
attention  to  the  graces  and  adornments  of  life  by  any  means 
neglected,  although  the  man  in  command  seems  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  prosaic,  in  voluminous  under-garments  which 
emerge  from  the  tobacco  smoke  that  invariably  envelops  his  upper 
person.  There  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a hanging  garden  on  the  stern, 
with  the  gayest  flowers  that  may  be  blooming  in  the  season  ; 
and  the  skipper  of  each  canal  craft  is  as  enthusiastic  a horti- 
culturist in  his  way  as  any  of  the  tulip-fanciers  of  Haarlem  or 
Leyden.  Moreover,  on  board  as  on  shore  you  are  equally  struck 
by  the  intensity  of  the  cleanliness  that  has  become  proverbial  in 
Holland.  “ Water,  water  everywhere,”  you  murmur  again,  should 
you  venture  out  for  a stroll  in  the  early  morning.  The  housewives 
are  splashing  pailfuls  of  water  about  your  legs  as  they  are  dashing 
them  against  the  speckless  doors  and  windows.  Each  brazen 
knocker  glisters  like  burnished  gold,  brought  to  the  extremity 
of  polish  by  an  excess  of  hand  friction ; while  the  very  buckles  on 
the  harness  of  the  dog  teams  in  the  milk-barrows  sparkle  to  each 
gleam  of  the  watery  sunshine. 

W^e  have  left  the  chief  attraction  of  Holland  to  the  last;  nor 
can  we  do  more  than  mention  it  in  the  postscript  of  an  article. 
We  mean  the  pictures,  which  are  an  education  in  themselves,  had 
any  stranger  the  resolution  to  settle  in  the  country  and  study  them. 
The  sujets  de  genre  belonging  to  what  is  popularly  known  as 
“ the  Dutch  school”  are  common  enough  in  all  the  great  galleries 
of  the  Continent,  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  Berlin  to 
Naples.  But  it  is  only  in  Holland,  and  notably  in  the  Treppenhuis 
of  Amsterdam,  that  you  can  study  to  the  best  advantage  those 
portrait-painters  who,  in  their  gift  of  expressing  nice  individual 
distinctions,  rival  Vandyke,  if  not  Velasquez.  Assuredly  Van 
der  Heist  was  as  much  at  home  among  his  warlike  and  statesman- 
like countrymen  as  Paul  Potter  among  the  cattle  that  cropped 
their  pastures. 


CONTRASTS  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  MEDIAEVAL 
SUPERNATURALISM. 

WE  have  before  now  taken  occasion  to  notice  in  eresting  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Lilly’s  on  historical  and  ethical  questions 
to  periodical  literature.  In  the  present  number  of  tlie  Nineteenth 
Century  he  has  touched  on  a subject  of  unquestionably  permanent 
interest,  not  only  in  its  historical  aspects  but  in  its  bearing  on 
problems  of  the  day,  which  moreover  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
received  adequate  attention  in  either  respect.  That  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  popular  belief  in  supernatural  agencies  iu  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  also  in  mediteval  Christendom,  is  a truism 
familiar  literally  “ to  every  schoolboy,”  if  schools  for  the  upper 
classes  are  referred  to,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  great 
majority  of  educated  men  know  or  care  to  know'  anything  further 
about  the  matter.  Yet  to  know  only  this  is,  in  a Platonic  sense 
of  the  word,  to  know  next  to  nothing.  There  was  a classical 
supernaturalism  and  a Catholic  supernaturalism,  as  there  is  a river 
in  Macedon  and  a river  in  Monmouthshire,  but  neither  rivers  nor 
countries  are  the  same.  Everybody  who  has  the  most  elementary 
conception  of  what  are  called  par  excellence — and  so  far  correctly 
called — “the  ages  of  faith”  is  aware  that  “the  mind  of  medimval 
Europe  was  saturated  with  the  spiritual,  the  supernatural,  the 
mysterious,”  and  there  are  probably  many  scholars  whose  know- 
ledge of  mediseval  history  is  more  than  elementary  who  would 
think  this  a sufficient  account  pf  the  character  of  mediseval  reli- 
gion ; but  it  is  really  a definition  which  leaves  the  essence  of  the 
matter  undefined : — 

In  truth,  Tve  have  made  very  small  progress  tow'ards  a correct  ap- 
prehension of  the  mediaeval  mind,  by  merely  grasping  the  fact  of  its 
absorbing  supernaturalism.  Intense  realisation  of  a spiritual  world  is  a 
common  enough  fact  in  human  history.  In  Greece  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  in  Rome  until  the  commence- 
ment of  that  era,  faith  in  invisible  realities  surrounding  man  on  every  side, 
in  powers  and  agencies  of  a superhuman  character,  directly  and  intimately 
affecting  him,  was  as  strong,  as  unquestioning,  as  operative  in  the  popular 
mind  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  To 
understand  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  necessar3’  not  merely  to  discern  the  fact 
of  their  supernaturalism,  but  correctly  to  appreciate  its  character.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  they  were  penetrated  by  the  most  vivid  con- 
ceptions of  a world  transcending  sense  ; it  is  essential  to  know  also  of  what 


kind  those  conceptions  were  ; and  here,  perhaps,  comparison  may  serve  as 
a most  useful  instrument.  Classical  antiquity  and  mediaeval  Christianity 
were  both  instinct  with  the  supernatural.  But  in  their  views  of  it  there 
were  radical  differences  of  vital  practical  importance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  in  its  way  than  the  healthy,  jovial 
— we  had  almost  said  rollicking — religionism  of  ancient  Greece, 
so  well  depicted  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Ernest  Myers : — 

Man  with  man  they  met  together  in  a kindly  life  and  free. 

And  their  gods  were  near  about  them  in  the  sunlight  or  the  sea. 

But  still  it  was,  if  the  hackneyed  simile  may  be  pardoned,  very 
like  Samlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark ; it  was  a religion 
with  the  religious  element  left  out.  Mr.  Lilly  hardly  goes  too  far 
in  saying  that  “the  most  striking  fact  about  ancient  Paganism,  as 
it  lived  and  moved  in  the  popular  mind  of  Greece  and  Rome  ” — 
there  were  of  course  important  distinctions  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  forms,  but  that  need  not  detain  us  here — “ is  the  well- 
nigh  total  absence  from  it  of  any  idea  at  all  answering  to  that 
which  the  term  ‘ God  ’ conveys  ” to  our  own  minds.  This  statement 
must  however  be  restricted  to  the  popular  religion  of  the  day,  and 
not  applied  to  the  select  few,  “ those  wise  old  spirits,”  to  cite 
Jeremy  Taylor’s  words,  “ who  preserved  natural  reason  and  reli- 
gion in  the  midst  of  heathen  darkness.”  Clement  of  Alexandria 
quotes  for  instance  a remarkable  fragment  of  Xenophanes  testify- 
ing to  this  theistic  idea,  but  at  the  same  time  he  observes  gener- 
ally of  the  polytheists  of  his  own  day  that  they  are  rightly 
termed  atheists  who  know  not  the  true  God,  and  refers  to  St. 
Paul's  description  of  the  heathen  as  “ without  God  (adeoi)  in  the 
world.”  Their  nearest  approximation  to  what  we  understand  by 
theism  was  realized,  not  in  the  hierarchy  of  Olympus  but  in  that 
dim,  mysterious,  awful  power,  representing  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly the  idea  of  a Will,  supreme,  irresistible,  inexorable,  personi- 
fied as  Fate,  or  Necessity  (dvdyKrj)  which  ruled  both  gods  and 
men.  From  this  relentless,  unapproachable  power — just  perhaps, 
but  ignorant  of  mercy  and  unmoved  by  prayer — the  multitude 
turned  in  shuddering  horror  to  deities,  inferior  though  still 
superhuman,  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  who  could  at 
least  be  propitiated  and  in  this  world  could  do  much  for  their 
votaries,  while  apt  terribly  to  punish  those  who  neglected  or 
offended  them.  They  did  not  ask  of  them  spiritual  graces  or 
rewards  beyond  the  grave,  but  the  bestowal  of  wealth,  plea- 
sure, power,  and  protection  from  calamity  or  death.  “ Primus 
in  orbe  deos  fecit  timer.”  Nor  was  their  favour  to  be  obtained  by 
the  practice  of  virtue  or  the  avoidance  of  vice ; “ ancient  poly- 
theism enshrined  no  ethical  idea,”  and  propitiation  was  made  by 
unmoral,  if  not  actually  immoral  means.  The  gods  “ were  in  no 
sense  guardians  of  the  moral  law,”  which  indeed  according  to  the 
popular  mythology,  even  in  its  nobler  Homeric  form,  and  still 
more  in  its  later  acceptation,  they  habitually  violated  themselves, 
and  hence  the  cult  was  an  essentially  “ earthly  ” one,  concerning 
itself  with  this  life  alone,  too  often  also  “ sensual,”  and — in  the 
opinion  of  the  Christian  fathers  afterwards — “ devilish.”  There 
were  of  course  occasional  attempts  at  reaction  or  reform,  less  unreal 
at  least  than  the  strange  travesty  enacted,  with  a sincerity  which 
makes  it  at  once  so  grotesque  and  so  pathetic,  by  the  Emperor  Julian. 
The  most  remarkable  perhaps  of  these  was  that  last  desperate  effort 
of  “ the  dying  spirit  of  Hellas,”  the  Antinous  cult,  introduced  in 
the  second  fcentury  of  our  era,  and  lasting  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifth,  which  unquestionably  owed  its  vitality  in  great  measure  to 
its  adoption,  in  however  distorted  a form,  of  that  principle  of  self- 
sacrifice — eras  our  modern  Agnostics  prefer  to  call  it,  “ altruism  ” 
— which  was  so  conspicuously  absent  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
Paganism,  while  it  so  powerfully  recommended  to  the  conscience 
of  mankind  the  religion  of  Calvary ; and  hence  the  marvellous 
contention  of  Celsus,  as  cited  by  Origen,  that  “ the  worship  of 
Antinous  differed  in  nothing  from  the  worship  of  Christ.”  For,  as 
Mr.  Lilly  points  out,  the  Hebrew  conception  of  a living  God — as 
distinct  from  a blind  and  inexorable  Fate — “ the  Fountain  of  life, 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  and  Judge  of  men,”  true  and  just 
in  itself  as  far  as  it  went,  was  “cast  into  a new  shape  by  Christi- 
anity through  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross,”  and 
thus  presented  the  Deity,  in  St.  Augustine’s  phrase,  as  One  who 
“ non  eognoscitur  nisi  amando.”  But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the 
special  characteristics  of  mediseval  as  contrasted  with  classical 
supernaturalism. 

The  distinction  of  the  mediseval  view  is  drawn  out  by  the 
essayist  under  a twofold  aspect,  as  regards  its  nature  and  its  sphere 
of  action.  We  have  seen  already  that  Christianity  substituted  for 
the  Greek  idea  of  Fate  or  Necessity,  supplemented  by  a popular 
polytheism,  faith  in  a personal  God.  But  to  this  it  is  sometimes 
objected  that  the  old  polytheism  was  reproduced  in  mediseval 
Saint-worship,  and  certainly  it  is  true  that,  in  Mr.  Lilly’s  words, 
the  region  once  filled  by  the  gods  of  Greece  “was  gradually 
peopled  by  a host  of  glorified  beings,  saintly  and  angelic,  the  de- 
velopment of  whose  cultus  may  be  traced  step  by  step,  as  the  new 
religion  passed  out  of  what  may  be  called  its  fluid  state,  and 
hardened  into  ritual  and  dogmatic  forms.”  Into  the  theological 
controversy  raised  about  “ the  veneration  of  Saints  and  Angels  ” 
we  shall  not  of  course  enter  here ; what  concerns  our  present 
argument  is  to  point  out  that  the  close  analogy  on  which  it  was 
once  a fashion  with  Protestant  polemics  to  insist  between  the  hagi- 
ology  of  the  mediseval  Church  and  classical  mythology  is  based  on 
a misconception  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  exposed  it  in  replying  to  his  Manichsean  assailant.  “ You 
have  turned,”  said  Faustus,  “ the  idols  of  the  heathen  into  your 
martyrs,  whom  you  honour  with  similar  prayers.”  And  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  Church  from  a very  early  age  did  borrow  much, 
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in  matters  of  external  ritual,  from  Pagan  as  well  as  Jewish  sources, 
partly  because  there  is  necessarily  a good  deal  in  common  between 
all  religions  which  deserve  the  name,  partly  from  particular 
reasons  of  expediency  or  convenience.  This  may  be  illustrated  e.g. 
in  the  ceremonial  use  of  vestments,  flowers,  candles,  incen.se,  holy 
water  ; in  the  adaptation  of  heatheu  festivals,  like  the  Saturnalia 
which  gave  place  to  Christmas,  and  even  in  the  consecration  of 
heathen  temples  to  purposes  of  Christian  worship.  But  this 
process  was  always  strictly  limited  and  regulated  by  doctrinal  and 
ethical  considerations,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by 
St.  Paul  about  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  therefore  a sharp  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  where  matters  of  essential  principle  were 
held  to  be  involved.  And  thus,  whether  or  not  undue  honour  was 
paid  to  Saint.s,  St.  Augustine  insists  in  reply  to  Faustus  that 
the  Christian  Sacrifice  ” of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  in  his 
day  as  afterwards  the  centre  of  worship,  was  offered  to  God  only, 
and  never  to  the  martyrs.  It  is  indeed  clear  enough  that 
“ from  St.  Paul  to  Savonarola  the  deities  of  classical  Paganism 
were  undeviatingly  regarded  as  devils.”  The  objects  of  the  old 
Hellenic  worship,  to  repeat  the  poet’s  words,  “were  near  about 
them  in  the  sunlight  or  the  sea,”  and  so  too  it  is  true  that 
Heaven  lay  about  men  in  that  mediaeval  period  of  the  infancy  of 
the  modern  world  ; but  it  is  true  with  a difference.  The  Greeks 
deihed  the  forms  and  forces  of  nature  ; Christians  of  the  middle 
ages  were  quick  to  detect  in  all  natural  phenomena  the  action — 
often  the  supernatural  or  miraculous  action,  where  a modern 
believer  would  recognize  simply  the  ordinary  Providential  dis- 
pensation— of  a Divine  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world  ; and 
they  may  have  believed  too  that  His  government  was  carried  on 
through  angelic  ministration.  But  their  gods  were  not  “ near 
about  them  ” in  the  Hellenic  sense,  but  high  above  them.  And  this 
■brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  difference  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Lilly 
between  the  classical  and  the  mediaeval  view  of  invisible  powers 
relating  to  the  sphere  of  their  action. 

The  Pagan  deities  were  implored  alrqost  exclusively  for  temporal 
favours  or  deliverances,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  our  own  day 
of  the  idolatry  substituted  in  the  popular  religion  of  Buddhism  for 
the  highly  sublimated  atheism  of  its  abstract  and  philosophical 
■ creed.  But  from  the  first  it  was  the  speciality  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  look  beyond  the  grave,  no  longer  regarded  as  the  end  of 
.all  things  but  as  the  gate  to  life  eternal.  Paganism  for  the  most 
part  either  ignored  the  future  life  altogether  or  treated  it  in  a 
manner  so  frivolous  and  superficial  that  the  late  Professor  Mozley, 
in  one  of  his  most  striking  essays,  actually  urges  as  a proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  old  Hebrew  religion  to  the  surrounding  forms  of 
heathenism  that  it  insisted  on  a high  standard  of  duty  in  this  life 
■tind  discouraged  speculations  about  the  next.  And  it  may  be 
admitted,  without  endorsing  the  somewhat  paradoxical  argument 
of  Warhurton’s  Uicine  Legation,  that  the  doctrine  of  a future  life 
is  only  latent  in  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  is  patent  in  the  Prophets, 
Psalmists,  and  later  Sapiential  Books.  But  Christianity  brought  it 
at  once  to  the  front  in  preaching  “ the  Resurrection,'’  and  three 
centuries  of  martyrdom  ingrained  into  the  Christian  mind  the 
conviction  that  the  crown  of  victory  must  be  sought  “ far  in  the 
spiritual  city  ” beyond  the  grave.  That  conviction,  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  immaterial  side  of  man's  nature,  which  Paganism 
had  ignored,  remained  dominant  throughout  the  mediteval  period, 
:and  was  the  sustaining  force  of  its  asceticism,  which  must  not 
however  be  confounded  with  sadness.  On  the  contrary. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  through  the  fierce  .isceticism  of  the  age  there 
thrills  a strain  of  the  loftiest  and  most  exultant  jubilation,  such  as  the 
■world  h.ad  never  known  before.  Life  was  not  sad  to  those  grown-up 
-children,  stern  as  was  the  way  in  which  they  viewed  it.  The  literature  of 
the  cloister,  in  which  that  view  found  its  most  perfect  expression,  was  not 
the  work  of  unhappy  men.  We  take  up,  for  example,  the  letters  written 
■by  St.  Anselm  while  a monk  at  Bee,  and  we  are  amazed  at  what  Dean 
>Church  happily  calls  the  “ almost  light-hearted  cheerfulness  ” which 
■breathes  through  them. 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  in  tbe  same  way  that  the  works  of  the  medimval 
artists  are  “ but  the  expression  of  the  joy  of  those  who  have  found 
■the  young  Child  with  Mary  His  Mother.”  And  there  is  certainly  a 
-striking  contrast  betw'een  the  tone  of  peace  and  gladness  which 
■breathes  through  the  austerest  of  mediteval  hymns  and  the  deep 
undertone  of  sadness  so  often  noticed  in  even  the  most  light  and 
■voluptuous  of  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  as  for  instance  in  Bion 
.and  Moschus.  Both  systems  of  belief  dealt  largely  in  the  super- 
natural, both  in  their  way  were  realistic,  but  the  one  lived  in  the 
visible,  and  the  other  in  the  in^visible,  world  ; the  realism  of  sight 
was  replaced  by  the  realism  of  faith.  “ The  great  ditl'erence  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  classical  mind  projected 
this  world  into  the  invisible,  the  medieval  brought  the  invisible 
world  into  this;  the  one  materialized  the  unseen,  the  other 
spiritualized  the  seen.”  Our  modern  way  of  looking  at  things, 
apart  from  all  differences  of  formal  creed,  is  necessarily  other  than 
the  mediaeval,  just  as  the  faith  of  the  devoutest  adult  believer 
differs  from  the  faith  of  a child,  though  it  may  be  no  less  firm  and 
sincere.  “ Heaven  ” no  longer  “ hes  about  us  ” in  the  same  sense. 
And  just  as  there  may  be  grown  men  who  regret  that  simpler 
•childish  faith  which  thought  the  “ slender  tops  ” of  the  h'r-trees 
■“  were  close  against  the  sky,”  and  would  re-echo  the  poet’s  com- 
plaint 

’tis  little  joy 

To  know  I’m  further  off  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I was  a boy, 

so  too  there  are  those  ■who  would  fain  recall  amid  the  perplexities 
of  a scientific  age  that  artless  undoubting  idealism  of  mediceval 
faith.  But  such  regrets  are  unpractical.  The  man  is  not  as  the 


boy,  nor  the  modern  as  the  mediajval  Christian.  If  it  be  true  ia 
one  sense  that  history  repeats  itself,  it  is  no  less  true  also  that  the 
past  never  returns.  We  may  emulate  all  that  is  best  in  the  faith 
or  devotion  of  the  men  of  a bygone  age,  but  “ we  cannot” — even 
if  -we  would — “ be  the  men  themselves.”  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  live  after,  instead  of  before,  the  three  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  between  Bacon  and  Darwin  to  look  on  the  visible 
universe  with  precisely  the  same  eyes  as  St.  Bernard  or  Francis  of 
Assisi.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  need  become  materialists. 
The  cravings  of  human  nature  are  still  what  they  were  in  the  days 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  and  “ the  philosophers  of  materialism 
do  not  know  human  nature.”  In  the  physical  order  their  fiat  may 
be  absolute,  but  the  great  stream  of  spiritual  aspiration  flows  on  in 
spite  of  them,  and  will  continue  to  flow ; “ let  no  man  dream  that 
it  shall  be  dried  up,  for  its  sources  are  Divine.” 


MR.  HENRY  IRVING. 

The  feeling  which  led  to  the  organization  of  a farewell  dinner 
on  a vast  scale  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  and  which  found  ex- 
pression in  various  speeches  uttered  at  that  dinner,  is  both  natural 
and  commendable.  Within  the  recollection  of  many  playgoers 
dinners  of  a similar  character  have  been  given  to  other  actors  of 
great  distinction  ; but  in  this  particular  gathering  there  was  some- 
thing of  a unique  character.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  held  since  the  position  of  the  theatre  in  relation  to 
English  society  has  so  greatly  altered  from  what  it  used  to  be ; 
and,  although  no  special  reference  was  made  to  this,  the  difference 
must  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  many  people  who  were 
at  the  dinner.  The  change  is  one  which  is  remarkable  enough, 
and  which  has  brought  with  it  certain  extravagances  and  abuses, 
but  which  may,  on  the  whole,  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction. 
If  .the  keen  and  sometimes  childish  interest  which  ladies  and 
gentlemen  now  take  in  all  theatrical  matters  leads  to  some 
absurd  exhibitions  both  in  public  and  in  private,  perhaps  there 
is  no  great  harm  done.  There  are  likely  to  be  vain  people  and 
incompetent  actors  as  long  as  the  world  exists.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  room  for  great  gratification  in  the  fact  that 
the  dramatic  now  takes  its  rank  with  the  other  artistic  callings, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  thought  more  odd  for  a young  man 
entering  life  to  take  to  the  stage  than  to  take  to  painting. 
Four-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  a dinner  was  given  to  Charles 
Kean,  this  was  hardly  so,  although  then  we  were  far  enough 
from  the  state  of  things  which  Diderot  described  as  existing  in  his 
time,  when  the  stage  was  a refuge,  never  a choice — a description 
which,  by  the  by,  is  oddly  at  variance  with  what  Diderot  had  to 
say  of  the  high  personal  qualities  of  several  players  of  his  time. 
However,  all  that  is  different  now,  and  the  only  danger  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  craze  for  the  theatre  may  wear  itself  out  by 
its  very  violence  and  lead  to  a reaction.  If  that  did  happen, 
it  would  not  affect  the  condition  of  the  stage  itself;  and  with 
that  condition  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied. 

On  this  particular  matter  nothing  was  specially  .said  at  the 
dinner  to  Mr.  Irving  ; but  it  seems  worth  re.'erring  to,  if  only  in 
order  that  the  generally  flattering  things  said  about  the  stage  may 
not  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  optimistic  point  of  view  which  rs 
a necessary  part  of  any  entertainment  of  the  kind.  What  was 
naturally  dwelt  upon  by  Lord  Coleridge,  who  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  was  what  .Mr.  Irving  had  done  “ to  purify  and 
exalt  the  dramatic  art.  In  this  matter  do  not  let  me  be  misunder- 
stood. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  this  Mr.  Irving  has  stood 
alone;  it  would  be  unjust  and  ungenerous  to  say  so  ; it  would  be 
unfair  to  him.”  But,  Lord  Coleridge  continued,  Mr.  Irving 
had  followed  the  best  traditions ; had  helped  as  far  as  he  could 
his  contemporaries,  and  had  made  the  m.atter  easier  for  those  who 
would  come  after  him.  Having  descanted  upon  this,  the  Chairman 
went  on  to  make  a capital  point  in  saying  that,  “ I believe  that 
what  has  brought  us  We  to-night  besides  this  feeling  is  the 
recollection  of  the  generosity  and  unselfishness  of  Mr.  Irving’s 
career.  He  has  shown  that  generosity  not  only  in  the  parts  which 
he  has  played,  but  in  the  parts  which  he  has  not  played;  he  has 
shown  that  he  did  not  care  always  to  be  the  central  figure  of  a 
surrounding  group  in  which  every  figure  was  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  central  character,  and  in  which  every  actor 
was  to  be  considered  as  a foil  to  the  leading  part.  He  has 
been  superior  to  the  selfishness  which  now  and  again  has 
interfered  with  the  career  of  some  of  our  best  actors,  and 
he  has  had  his  reward.”  This  was  well  worth  saying, 
and  was  well  said.  In  a previous  part  of  his  speech  Lord 
Coleridge  had  touched  on  a matter  w’hich  has  been  a good 
deal  talked  about  of  late,  and  in  which  there  is  always  an  in- 
terest— the  position  of  the  actor  with  regard  to  the  dramatic  poet. 
On  this  all  kinds  of  men  have  held,  and  continue  to  hold,  all  kinds 
of  opinions.  Some  thei'e  -are  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such 
work  as  Shakspeare’s  ought  never  to  be  acted  at  all ; that  it  ia 
impossible  to  procure  an  ideally  perfect  representation  ; and  that 
therefore  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  one  at  all.  If  this  principle 
were  widely  applied,  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
poet  and  the  actor  would  be  singularly  simple ; or,  rather,  it 
would  not  e.xist  at  all.  Others  there  are  who  would  give  the- 
actor  as  much  praise  as  might  be  fairly  given  to  a clever  parrot, 
and  no  more ; and  this  does  not  strike  us  as  a very  reason- 
able view  of  the  matter ; since  the  inference  from  it  would 
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seem  to  be  that  one  actor  is  just  as  g;ood  as  another,  which 
is  absurd.  Lord  Coleridge  hit  the  matter,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
particularly  well  in  a few  sentences.  He  said  that  a great  player 
“ ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  great  qualities,  to  be  able  to  give 
effect  to,  and  proper  expression  to,  great  thoughts.  But  more  than 
this,  the  master  of  music,  Mozart  or  Beethoven,  is  dead  and  dumb 
without  artists  to  interpret  him ; and  so  a dramatist,  be  he  ever 
so  great,  is  half  dead  and  altogether  dumb  if  he  cannot  find  the 
actor  to  breathe  life  into  the  creatures  of  his  brain  and  to  make 
them  live  and  walk  across  the  stage.”  The  analogy  is  happy  and 
correct.  There  may  of  course  be  persons  who  would  far  rather 
study  a complicated  score  at  home  than  hear  it  played  in  an 
orchestra,  on  the  ground  that  no  orchestra  can  be  absolutely 
perfect,  just  as  there  are  people  who  would  rather  read 
King  Lear  by  the  light  of  their  own  imagination  than  see  it 
illustrated  by  the  light  of  the  player’s  imagination.  But  this 
is  not  the  view  of  the  world  at  large ; and  one  proof  of  how 
long  an  opposite  view  has  prevailed  is  found  in  the  fact  to  which 
Lord  Coleridge  referred,  that  “ the  names  of  the  great  actors  live 
almost  as  long  as  the  great  dramatists.  The  name  of  Garrick,  for 
example,  will  live  probably  nearly  as  long  as  the  name  of 
Shakspeare.  Roscius  is  certainly  as  well  known  as  Terence. 
./Rsopus  has  outlived  the  great  Latin  tragedian  in  whose  plays  he 
acted.  Anybody  who  knows  the  name  of  Sophocles  probably 
knows  the  name  of  Polus,  and  Roscius  himself  is  hardly  better 
known  than  Talma  and  Rachel.”  This  is  surely  a sufficient  answer, 
if  an  answer  is  wanted,  to  the  common  saying  about  the  player’s 
short-lived  fame,  as  well  as  to  the  contention  that  he  is  at  best 
but  a mere  mouthpiece  for  the  poet’s  words. 

However  much  room  the  points  just  referred  to  may  give 
for  discussion  and  disagreement,  there  was  as  to  one  matter, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  toast  of  the  evening  was  drunk 
after  Lord  Coleridge’s  very  interesting  speech,  a unanimity 
as  striking  as  that  referred  to  in  The  Ch'itic.  The  reply  to  it  by 
Mr.  Irving  was  just  what  such  a reply  should  be,  and  must  have 
been  equally  pleasant  to  the  Americans — the  dinner  was  given,  it 
will  be  remembered,  on  the  4th  of  July — and  to  the  English 
people  present.  It  was  graceful,  feeling,  and  had  the  right 
mixture  of  modesty  and  confidence.  But  indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  speeches,  including  Mr.  Toole's  very  charac- 
teristic one,  were  excellent,  and  that  the  whole  ati'air  was,  as  it  de- 
served to  be,  a brilliant  success.  It  is  a thing  to  be  remembered, 
and  a thing  which  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  due  efl'ect.  Some 
rather  odd  effects  it  has  already  had  ; amongst  them  that 
of  enabling  the  Times  to  publish  a leading  article  containing 
the  misspelling  which  is  alwajs  turning  up  of  Frederic  for 
Frederick,  and  the  statement,  by  inference,  that  IMlle.  Pierson  does 
not  play  Odette  any  better  than  Mme.  Modjeska.  The  article 
ended  with  the  assertion  that  the  “ dramatist  of  the  future 
obstinately  refuses  to  come  forward.”  The  assertion  is  one  which 
is  frequently  made  ; and  yet,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Times  itself, 
material  might  be  found  by  hirli  who  looked  through  the  file  for 
refuting  it.  At  any  rate,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  The  names  of  at  least  two  writers  of  poetical  drama,  and  of 
more  than  two  poetical  dramas,  will  readily  occur  to  the  student  of 
contemporary  literature  and  poetry.  If  what  the  writer  in  the 
Times  means  is  that  London  managers  are,  with  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient reason,  timid  of  putting  modern  poetical  drama  before 
their  audiences  unless  they  can  in  some  way  get  it  ready  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  success  in  performance,  that  is  quite  another  matter ; 
and  in  that  case  we  should  not  care  to  contest  the  point.  It  might 
be  fantastic  to  hope  that  anything  could  be  done  for  the  form 
of  drama  referred  to  in  consequence  of  its  exaltation  in  the 
excellent  speech  by  Lord  Coleridge,  whose  expression  of  good 
wishes  for  Mr.  Irving’s  journey  will  be  echoed  by  vast  numbers  of 
people  who  read  them  as  heartily  as  they  were  echoed  by  the 
crowd  who  heard  them  on  Wednesday  night. 


THE  DRAGOMAN. 

IN  the  days  when  travelling  in  the  East  was  less  common  than 
it  is  now,  a Scotchman  is  reported  to  have  expressed  some 
alarm  on  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  a dragoman.  “ To-morrow,” 
said  one  of  the  party  on  the  eve  of  their  starting  on  the  Eastern 
tour,  “ you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  dragoman.” 
“ Dragoman ! ” he  said  with  concern ; “ what  kind  0’  a baste  is  that  ? ” 
Now  that  the  tour  of  the  East  is  so  often  made,  the  dragoman 
is  better  known  beyond  his  native  haunts,  and  his  photograph  is 
to  be  seen  among  the  curiosities  brought  home  by  travellers  for 
the  amusement  and  astonishment  of  their  friends.  But  a few 
Words  on  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  “ baste,”  the  result 
of  a close  personal  study,  may  be  useful  to  those  who  know  but 
little  of  him  or  have  the  prospect  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

The  word  “ dragoman  ” is  simply  the  corruption  of  the  Eastern 
word  Targaman  or  Targoman,  “ an  interpreter,”  and  simply  means 
one  who  translates  one  language  into  another.  But  the  traveller’s 
dragoman,  of  whom  we  speak,  is  much  more  than  this.  Not  only 
does  he  supply  the  traveller's  lack  of  language,  but  he  puts  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a native  at  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployer, who,  as  a rule,  is  little  acquainted  with  the  country 
through  which  he  is  to  travel.  Given  a free  supply  of  money,  and 
the  traveller  may  be  met  on  the  deck  of  a steamer  in  some  port  in 
the  Levant,  and  without  his  possession  of  a word  of  the  language, 
or  the  need  to  trouble  himself  about  arrangements  for  the  journey, 


may  be  carried  in  safety  and  comfort  over  the  East,  till  he  is 
again  set  on  the  deck  of  a homeward-bound  vessel ; and  all  this 
by  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  dragoman.  One  who  can 
be  the  “ guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ” of  travellers  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  and  can  act  to  them  as  the  “ minister  and  inter- 
preter ” of  an  outside  world  so  different  from  that  in  which  thev 
are  accustomed  to  move,  must  be  a man  of  no  ordinary  ability*;, 
and,  seeing  that  his  patrons  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  Ms 
services,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a benefactor.  More- 
over, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  not  only  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  traveller,  but  even  his  views  of  men  and  things,, 
his  theories  and  opinions  of  all  he  sees,  his  letters  to  his  friends 
at  home,  the  accounts  he  gives  in  his  book  and  through  it  the 
opinions  of  admiring  readers,  are  all  influenced  by  the  charac- 
ter and  ability  of  the  dragoman,  who  is  ever  at  the  traveller’s 
elbow  as  the  medium  to  him  of  the  outside  world.  Such  a per- 
sonage is,  on  every  account,  well  worthy  of  study. 

The  dragoman,  like  the  lion,  " is  a native  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa.”  The  African  species  is  generally  an  Egyptian  by  birth 
and  a Muslim  in  creed ; and  is  darker  in  colour  and  wilder  in. 
mien  than  his  Asiatic  brother,  who  is,  for  the  most  part,  a Syrian 
Christian.  The  traveller  generally  makes  his  acquaintance  at  the- 
hotel  in  Alexandria,  Jaffa,  or  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  intends  to 
start  on  his  Eastern  tour.  He  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
“ the  rest  of  the  lions”  that  congregate  there  by  his  flowing  head- 
dress, riding-boots,  pistols  in  the  girdle,  quick  eye  and  ready- 
tongue,  and  general  air  of  importance.  This  is  the  dragoman  in 
his  stage  of  final  development,  and  ready  for  action.  But,  hke  all 
great  men,  he  has  carved  out  his  own  path  to  greatness  ; and. 
no  two  individuals  of  the  class  have  passed  through  e.xactly  the 
same  training. 

The  future  dragoman  may  be  found  in  various  positions  and  at 
different  stages  of  growth,  gathering  as  he  best  can  the  requisites 
for  his  future  work,  a little  money,  more  talk,  and,  most  of  all,  a 
general  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  some  mission  school,  or 
as  servant  in  a European  family,  he  picks  up  all  the  English  or 
French  that  comes  in  his  way ; and  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
he  learns  languages,  if  the  power  to  rattle  off  a number  of  sen- 
tences without  the  power  to  read  or  write  them  may  be  so 
described.  The  dragoman  who  is  the  “ son  of  a prince  in  the 
Lebanon,”  or  has  large  estates,  and  has  taken  to  this  business  for 
the  mere  love  of  travel  a.nd  the  honour  of  European  society,  is  an 
ideal  character  known  only  in  the  fancy  of  romantic  travellers. 
The  real  character  is  to  be  found  where  we  have  described  him ; 
and  if  be  has  in  him  the  stufl'  out  of  which  a successful  dragoman 
is  to  be  formed,  he  soon  makes  an  estimate  of  the  money  value  of 
the  acquirements  he  has  made,  and  seeks  an  opening  for  his  future 
career.  As  valet  de  place,  or  supernumerary  waiter  at  an  hotel ; 
or,  better  still,  as  cook’s  mate  or  table-boy  in  a travelling  party,  he 
adds  to  his  stock  of  language,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  road,, 
and  gets  initiated  into  other  mysteries  of  his  chosen  profession ; he 
then  looks  about  for  an  opportunity  of  starting  business  on  his  own 
account.  Fortunately  for  him  there  are  travellers  of  difl'erent  kinds 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  thedragomanin  his  various  stages  of  growth. 
There  are  always  some  who,  with  limited  time  at  their  command,, 
make  only  short  tours,  and  there  are  others  who,  of  necessity  or  of: 
choice,  travel  without  heavy  baggage ; and  from  among  these  our 
rising  dragoman  endeavours  to  find  his  first  patrons.  His  engage- 
ment is  of  a very  simple  kind.  He  guides  his  party,  finds  lodging 
for  them  by  the  way,  cooks  their  food,  or  sees  that  it  is  cooked  for 
them,  and  acts  as  general  servant.  For  these  services  he  receives 
five  or  ten  francs  a day,  according  to  work  done,  has  all  his  ex- 
penses paid,  and  (what  may  fairly  be  reckoned  an  item)  has  the 
disbursements  of  the  party  in  his  hands.  If  he  conducts  himself 
well,  he  is  recommended  by  one  party  to  another,  always  taking 
care  to  procure  written  testimonials  from  his  employers,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  may  have  a good  round  sum  of  money  in  his 
hand,  A youth  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  earning  twelve  or 
fifteen  francs  a month  as  a house  servant  may  at  this  work  make 
a clear  profit  of  20Z.  to  'jpl.  in  one  season. 

Our  dragoman,  thus  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  highest  stage  of 
his  profession,  ought  now  to  let  his  beard  grow,  assume  a style  of 
dress  approaching  to  that  of  the  sons  of  the  Desert  as  seen  in  pic- 
tures, and  make  a profuse  display  of  weapons  on  his  person,  sO' 
that  timid  ladies  and  imaginative  gentlemen  may  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  committing  their  precious  lives  to  his  care  through  the  un- 
known tracks  of  the  wild  Bedawin.  It  wiU  also  be  of  gveat  ad- 
vantage to  him  to  give  himself  a E'aropean  name,  which  may  be  a 
translation  of  his  own  name,  if  it  has  an  equivalent,  or  a modifica-  ■ 
tion  of  it,  if  it  is  hard  to  be  uttered  by  European  organs.  And  the 
changes  that  are  produced  in  this  way  might  form  an  interesting 
study  to  philologists.  An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Buchanan 
is  at  once  dubbed  by  an  Arab  Abu  Kana’an,  and  Hutcheson  be- 
comes Hadj  Hasan.  There  is,  or  was  not  long  ago,  a dragoman  in 
Palestine  known  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Howard,  the  per- 
son who  thus  laid  claim  to  “all  the  blood, of  aU  the  Howards ” 
being  known  at  home  as  Iskandar  ’Awadh ; and  the  boy  that 
used  to  be  called  As’ad  Samat  by  his  school  companions  develops 
into  “ Mr.  Felix  Smart,  dragoman  ” ; and  why  not  ? Thus 
equipped,  the  dragoman  is  to  be  on  the  look-out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  and  must  bring  his  certificates  under  the 
notice  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Supposing  that  a party  is 
satisfied  with  his  appearance  and  qualifications,  the  details  of  the 
proposed  journey  are  sketched  out  and  terms  arranged,  a formal 
contract  is  drawn  out,  the  day  of  starting  named,  and  a part  of  the 
stipulated  sum  is  paid  down,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  outlay 
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necessary  for  the  journey.  Tents  and  canteen  have  either  been 
houf^ht  with  his  previous  earnings  or  are  hired  for  the  trip ; the 
cook  (of  whom  more  presently)  receives  orders  to  have  his  depart- 
ment in  readiness,  a stock  of  provisions  is  laid  in,  and  animals  are 
hired.  This  last  business  is  a matter  of  sub-contract  with  a head 
muleteer  or  horse-hirer,  who  receives  so  much  per  animal,  including 
fodder  and  wages  of  grooms,  so  that  the  dragoman  has  no  per- 
sonal trouble  on  this  score  by  the  way. 

One  most  important  detail  in  the  arrangements  is  the  providing 
of  a good  cook,  and  nowhere  is  the  dragoman’s  genius  better  dis- 
played than  in  the  care  with  which  this  point  is  attended  to.  It 
is  not  to  he  expected  that  a large  number  of  first-rate  cooks  should 
be  waiting  for  employment  at  this  season  of  the  year ; hut  the 
magic  touch  of  the  dragoman’s  gold  can  do  wonders.  Some  re- 
spectable family  has  a good  cook  who  has  given  his  employers 
satisfaction.  This  person  comes  one  fine  morning  to  his  master 
or  mistress  with  a very  long  face  to  say  that  he  has  just  heard 
of  the  sudden  illness  or  death  of  a near  relative  in  the  country, 
and  his  presence  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a few  days  in  his 
father’s  house.  He  can,  however,  recommend  a young  cousin  of 
his  own  to  fill  his  place  in  his  absence.  So  he  gets  leave  for  a 
week,  before  the  expiry  of  which  it  turns  out  that  he  has  gone 
•off  as  cook  to  a travelling  party  at  a very  handsome  rate  of 
wages.  A fellow  so  clever  as  that  may  one  day  be  a dragoman 
himself, 

A way  goes  the  party : the  mules  with  their  tinkling  bells  and 
unshapely  loads,  the  horses  at  a brisk  canter,  the  travellers  held 
together  by  mutual  interest,  and  soon  feeling  a family  attachment 
to  one  another  as  individual  characteristics  emerge  in  the  ad- 
ventures by  day  and  alarms  by  night  which  are  incident  to  the 
wandering  life.  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  dragoman.  His 
word  is  law  to  all;  he  is  appealed  to  on  every  subject;  he  is 
ready  with  explanations  and  excuses  to  his  party,  and  with  abuse 
to  his  servants  and  to  the  villagers  who  crowd  around  the  tents 
with  their  wares.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  possession  of  so  much 
power  makes  him  at  times  conceited. 

In  very  few  cases  are  travellers  dissatisfied  with  their  tour  of 
the  East ; and  though  the  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  romance  pre- 
dispose even  the  bilious  to  see  the  bright  side  of  things,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  small  part  of  the  pleasure  is  due  to  the  tact, 
good-nature,  and  readiness  to  please  displayed  by  the  dragoman, 
in  the  rare  cases  in  which  he  is  wanting  in  these  qualities  the 
journey  becomes  a positive  penance,  and  the  recollection  of  it  a 
lifelong  pain.  As  to  higher  qualities,  too  much  should  not  be 
•expected  of  him.  His  honesty  and  truthfulness  should  be  esti- 
mated in  the  light  of  the  prevailing  morality  of  his  country  ; as 
to  his  accuracy,  the  guide-book  had  better  be  consulted  in  cases  of 
difficulty ; and,  finally,  travellers  will  do  well  not  to  confide  to 
him  more  of  their  personal  history  than  they  would  be  willing  to 
have  retailed  to  the  next  party  that  comes  round.  On  the  whole, 
though  far 'from  faultless,  the  dragoman  does  his  duty  well,  and 
is  still  indispensable  to  the  traveller  in  the  East.  Even  the 
■“  personally-conducted  ” tours  require  his  personal  superintendence, 
and  owe  any  charm  they  possess  less  to  the  enterprise  of  the  pro- 
jectors than  to  the  ability  of  the  native  dragoman. 


THE  PARCELS  POST. 

IT  is  so  long  since  the  Parcels  Post  Bill  was  passed  that  the 
public  has  almost  had  time  to  forget  its  existence.  The  passing 
■of  the  measure  was  one  of  the  very  few  pieces  of  practical  busi- 
ness which  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  last  Irish  Session.  Mr. 
Fawcett  took  care  at  the  time  to  make  people  understand  that 
they  must  not  expect  to  see  the  new  postal  service  in  working 
order  for  some  months.  Much  had  to  be  done.  Offices  and  store- 
houses had  to  be  prepared ; there  were  arrangements  to  be  made 
with  private  firms,  and  postmen  had  to  be  taught  to  ride.  Some 
months  might  be  expected  to  pass  before  all  this  could  be  done, 
and  the  Postmaster-General  asked  the  country  to  have  confidence 
in  him  and  in  the  department.  It  would  appear  either  that  the 
country  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  Mr.  Fawcett  and  his  subor- 
dinates or  else  that  it  was  highly  indifferent  to  the  establishment 
of  a parcels  post,  for  it  has  "waited  one  whole  year  with  entire 
patience,  and  would,  for  anything  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, have  endured  the  want  still  longer  without  complaint.  It 
has  certainly  abstained  from  grumbling  most  completely.  A good 
deal  of  this  virtue  has  been  easy  enough  to  practise.  The  people 
who  are  best  placed  to  get  attention  paid  to  their  complaints  are 
just  those  who  could  best  afibrd  to  dispense  with  the  parcels  post 
altogether.  Londoners  and  people  who  live  in  the  great  towns 
generally  are  served  by  a number  of  private  delivery  companies, 
who  give  them  nearly  all  they  can  expect  from  the  new  develop- 
ment of  the  post.  Even  they,  however,  suffered  a good  deal  of  in- 
convenience if  they  wished  to  send  parcels  to  one  another  or  to 
friends  in  the  country.  On  the  whole,  people  have  been  patient 
because  they  knew  that  Mr.  Fawcett  would  waste  no  time,  and 
that  the  PostOffice — which  in  spite  of  a certain  number  of  failures 
is  a model  Government  department — would  do  its  best.  Their 
confidence  has  been  justified.  The  new  post  will  begin  to  work  on 
the  1st  of  August  next,  and  a Treasury  Warrant  has  been  pub- 
lished to  let  all  the  world  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  first  thing  a discreet  inquirer  will  try  to  learn  from  the 
Warrant  will  be  what  he  can  send.  He  will  find  that,  as  far  as 
size  is  concerned,  he  can  use  the  parcels  post  to  carry  anything  in 


reason.  His  package  may  be  3 ft.  6 in.  long  and  2 ft.  6 in.  in  girth. 
It  may  be  longer  provided  it  measures  less  round  the  thickest  part, 
but  length  and  girth  together  must  not  come  to  more  tlian  6 ft. 
As  there  is  no  express  prohibition  against  sending  dead  bodies — 
indeed  the  post  is  meant  to  be  used  for  carrying  game — it  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  corpse  of  a baby  might  be  sent  by  Mr. 
Fawcett’s  department  for  burial  in  the  family  vault  from  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Hebrides  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  There  is,  however,  a limit  of  weight.  No  parcel  will  be 
carried  which  weighs  more  than  seven  pounds.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  weight  and  size  are  concerned,  anything  can  be  sent  by  the 
parcels  post,  from  a hat-box  to  an  assegai — a blunted  one  of  course 
— provided  that  it  is  not  too  heavy  and  does  not  offend  against 
certain  other  regulations.  Various  articles  are  not  to  be  sent  at 
all.  Those  things  which  nobody  can  publish  without  coming 
under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  the  parcels  post  will  reject  alto- 
gether. Any  ingenious  person  who  thinks  he  can  defraud  Her 
Majesty’s  revenue  by  making  several  parcels  up  into  one  will 
find  himself  mistaken.  He  will  be  liable  to  learn  that  his 
package  has  been  undone,  and  to  find  that  he  has  bought  his 
postage-stamps  to  no  purpose.  Neither  will  a bladder  or  “ other 
membraneous  substance  containing  liquid  of  any  kind  ” be  carried, 
nor  live  animals,  noiq  finally,  anything  which  is  likely  to  hurt  the 
staff  of  the  Post  Office  or  spoil  other  parcels.  If  such  things 
escape  immediate  rejection,  they  will  be  disposed  of  afterwards  as 
the  Postmaster-General  thinks  fit.  The  parcel  which  is  in  all 
respects  inoffensive  will  be  carried,  according  to  its  weight,  for  a 
sum  ranging  from  threepence  for  less  than  i lb.  to  a shilling 
for  7 lbs. 

Mr.  Fawcett  has  taken  care  that  the  clerks  who  are  to  work 
the  new  department  shall  be  troubled  as  little  as  possible  with, 
parcels  which  offend  against  the  rules.  The  yearly  returns  of  the  Post 
Office  show  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  make  regulations  and  ex- 
pect the  public  to  conform  to  them.  It  is  forbidden  to  send 
live  animals  by  the  letter  post ; and  yet  a certain  proportion  of 
toads,  frogs,  white  mice,  and  so  forth  are  found  among  the  letters 
in  the  boxes  in  the  course  of  every  twelvemonth.  Electric  toys 
and  fireworks,  bottles  of  medicine  and  over-ripe  strawberries, 
tumble  down  through  the  opening  under  the  portico  at  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  have  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  would  seem  that 
the  last  mistake  a sane  person  who  wishes  to  send  a letter  would 
be  likely  to  make  would  be  to  put  no  address  on  the  envelope  ; 
and  yet  hundreds  of  unaddressed  letters  are  posted  every  year. 
The  Warrant  provides  for  making  blunders  and  carelessness  of 
this  kind  impossible  in  the  parcels  post.  Every  parcel  will  have 
to  be  handed  to  a clerk,  who  will  see  that  it  conforms  to  the 
rules.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  regulation.  The  eighth 
article  of  the  Warrant  says  that  “The  Postmaster-General  may, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  from  time  to  time  authorize  such  officers 
as  he  may  direct,  to  receive  parcels  for  the  post  under  such  regu- 
lations and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.” 
This  article  is  a fairly  good  specimen  of  the  whole  warrant.  The 
Postmaster-General  promises  in  it  to  see  that  the  convenience  of 
the  public  is  attended  to  ; but  he  will  not  bind  the  office  down  to 
any  pedantic  rules.  It  obviously  will  be  very  convenient  for 
everybody,  and  particularly  for  busy  people  who  live  in  towns,  to 
have  as  many  agencies  for  the  receipt  of  parcels  as  possible ; and 
accordingly  Mr.  Fawcett  makes  an  elastic  regulation  which  wiU 
allow  the  Post  Office  the  utmost  latitude.  Throughout  the  whole 
Warrant  there  is  a praiseworthy  freedom  from  official  pedantry. 
It  is  especially  provided  that  the  delivery  of  parcels  shall  in  no 
case  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  ordinary  postal  service  for  letters. 
Again,  a number  of  precise  regulations  have  been  drawn  up  speci- 
fying what  is  to  be  done  with  improperly  addressed  parcels,  or 
such  as  are  sent  to  be  kept  till  called  for,  or  as  the  warrant 
has  it : — ■ 

(а)  Parcels  ■which  are  addressed  to  a po.st  office  to  be  called  for,  or  to  a 
place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  free  postal  delivery  of  any  town  or  district, 
or  to  a ship  at  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  are  not  called 
for  or  delivered  within  the  respective  times  in  this  warrant  specified  in  that 
behalf,  and 

(б)  Parcels  which  cannot  be  delivered  for  want  of  a true  direction,  or  by 
reason  that  the  addressee  is  dead,  or  cannot  be  found,  or  has  refused  the 
same,  or  has  refused  to  pay  any  charges  thereon,  or  for  any  other  sufficient 
reason. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  there  is  something  like  a waste 
of  words  in  the  two  clauses  we  have  quoted.  They  have  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  pj'ocss  verbal  of  the  French  notary, 
which  began  by  carefully  specifying  all  the  things  which  the  police 
did  not  find  on  a certain  mantelpiece,  and  ended  by  saying  that 
that  there  was  nothing  on  the  mantelpiece  at  all.  It  would,  have 
been  an  economy  of  words  to  begin  by  saying  so  at  once.  The 
Postmaster-General  might  have  simply  said  that  such  and  such, 
things  would  he  done  if  for  “any  sufficient  reason  ” the  parcels 
could  not  he  delivered.  But  the  warrant  is  right.  In  each  of  the 
cases  specified,  the  public  will  know  what  the  Post  Office  is  bound 
to  do,  and  meanwhile  the  saving  clause  provides  for  exceptional 
circumstances.  If  something  of  the  sort  were  more  commonly  in- 
serted in  rules  and  regulations  for  the  army,  we  should  have  fewer 
complaints  against  the  medical  department,  transport,  and  commis- 
sariat. If  the  doctors  had  had  their  hands  free,  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  would  not  have  been  left  without  whisks  to  keep 
off  the  mosquitoes,  nor  would  the  hospitals  have  been  supplied 
with  uneatable  bread  because  the  medical  officers  had  to  take  what 
the  Commissariat  gave  them,  and  the  Commissariat  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  serve  out  the  garbage  sent  from  England.  What 
the  Post  Office  will  do  with  parcels  which  are  to  be  kept  till 
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called  for,  as  a general  rule,  is  to  keep  them  for  three  weeks,  or,  if 
they  are  addressed  to  a ship  at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  a month,  at  a charge  of  a penny  a day,  and  then  dispose  of 
"them  if  they  are  not  taken  away.  Improperly  addressed  parcels 
and  such  as  cannot  be  delivered  will  be  returned  to  the  sender 
•if  he  can  be  found ; but  the  Post  Office  will  not  bind  itself  to 
observe  these  rules  if  the  parcels  become  a nuisance.  Nobody 
need  expect  the  Post  Office  to  keep  fish  which  has  begun 
to  stink,  or  game  which  has  got  too  high,  or  fruit  after  it  has 
turned  sour,  or  rancid  butter.  What  exactly  is  to  be  done  with 
parcels  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  department  we  are  not  told, 
beyond  that  they  will  be  disposed  of  as  seems  best  to  the  Post- 
master-General. 

An  examination  of  the  warrant  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
parcels  post  worked  by  a zealous  and  intelligent  public  department 
will  be  a considerable  addition  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  People 
in  London  will  not  perhaps  benefit  by  it  very  appreciably,  as  they 
nre  already  fairly  well  served  by  private  Companies.  But  it  will 
-be  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who  wish  to  send  presents,  or  to  busi- 
ness men  who  have  samples  to  forward  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  A certain  amount  of  friction  may  be  expected  at 
starting,  but  the  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  clearing  the  way 
ought  to  have  reduced  it  to  a minimum.  It  is  also  only  fair  to 
remember  that  in  this  branch  of  postal  organization  England  is 
behind  Continental  countries,  and  has  been  able  to  profit  by  their 
experience. 


HOT  WEATHER. 

IT  says  much  for  the  force  of  habit  and  for  the  acquired  per- 
sistency of  man  that  the  business  of  life  goes  on  at  all  in  the 
Trot  days  of  which  a few  have  lately  been  our  portion.  The 
natives  of  tropical  countries  are  proverbially  disinclined  to  exert 
themselves.  In  weather  as  warm  as  that  which  has  lately 
visited  us  man  feels  inclined  to  revert  to  the  ways  of  his 
earliest  human  ancestors,  who  are  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
have  first  seen  the  sun  in  lands  where  the  sun  is  uncommonly 
hot.  Yet  the  great  mundane  movement  is  not  perceptibly 
checked.  Debates  and  elections  and  enormous  public  dinners 
and  dances  and  parties  are  even  more  assiduously  attended  to 
than  ever.  This  is  a noble  example  of  the  vigour  with  which 
habit,  a second  nature,  dominates  the  earlier  nature  that  prompts 
ns  to  be  simply  listless.  If  we  listened  to  what  the  inner  spirit 
sings,  we  should  all  go  recklessly  out  of  town.  Newspapers 
would  not  be  published ; the  Stock  Exchange,  that  “ noisy 
middle  market-place,”  would  be  silent.  Grass  would  grow  in 
Belgravian  streets.  There  would  be  a secession  of  the  Plebs 
from  Whitechapel  and  Seven  Dials.  Parliament  would  be  left  to 
the  Irish  members,  who  find  their  natural  home  in  the  lobbies. 
But  man,  being  reasonable,  insists  on  turning  a deaf  ear  to  the 
promptings  of  nature.  The  season  continues  to  be  at  its  height, 
and  very  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  must  nightly  lose  a consider- 
able proportion  of  their  natural  weight.  Industries  of  every  sort 
are  only  plied  more  industriously,  and  the  panting  traveller  turns 
for  coolness  to  the  fragrant  shades  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 
So  strong  is  the  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  social  and  material 
existence  that  persons  who  retain  all  the  instincts  of  the  forest- 
loving  animal  are  compelled  to  remain  in  town,  and  to  share  in  the 
strife  out  of  which  they  cannot  afford  to  drop.  Such  people 
begin  to  recognize  a moral  virtue  in  laziness,  and  regard  the 
Lotus  Eaters  asthe  only  true  examples  of  the  perfect  life.  To  their 
tired  eyes  a river  fiows  by  in  the  midst  of  Oheapside — a river  with 
fieet,  cool,  green  waters,  bordered  with  poplars  and  willowsof  asilvery 
grey.  They  think  of  ancient  waterside  inns ; of  punts  drifting  down 
Thames  tributaries ; of  Swiss  valleys  near  the  snow  and  sweet 
with  the  breath  and  the  tinkling  bells  of  kine.  The  happiest  of 
created  things  in  a hot  July  day  are  surely  cattle  that  stand  knee- 
deep  in  clear  water,  regardless  of  the  duty  of  grazing,  and  purely 
blessed  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  fleeting  stream.  Why 
cannot  we  be  with  them,  and,  as  far  as  indolence  and  contem- 
plativeness go,  like  them?  Their  pensive  bliss  resembles  that  which 
Aristotle  attributes  to  his  dreaming  god,  who  sees  in  a vision  the 
river  of  the  world  run  away,  and  moves  without  the  weariness  of 
motion — aKiirqTos  Kive~i.  How  truly  admirable,  how  worthy  of  the 
philosopher,  is  (in  warm  weather)  this  conception  of  the  supreme 
enjoyment ; what  a contrast  to  the  brawls,  and  loves,  and  huntings, 
and  banquets  in  which  the  anthropomorphic  deities  of  barbarous 
men — Baal,  and  Zeus,  and  Odin — pass  their  strenuous  leisure. 
Gods  (the  highly  refined  gods  of  Greek  speculation)  and  some 
wise  beasts,  and  wiser  Brazilian  savages,  alone  attain  to  the  true 
conception  of  life  in  a typical  July.  The  more  energetic  the 
race,  the  less  it  understands  how  to  comport  itself  when  the 
sweet  of  the  year  comes  in.  The  Americans  are  much  more 
warm,  and  even  more  struggling,  than  we.  They  are  falling 
down  in  dozens  from  sunstroke  as  they  go  about  “ calling  ” each 
other,  on  three  hundred  thousand  tierces  of  lard,  and  selling  bacon 
short.  While  “ the  bloody  sun  at  noon,”  as  Coleridge  calls  it, 
beats  down  on  W'^all  Street,  our  eager  kinsmen  occupy  themselves 
with  snatching  at  wealth  from  lard  and  tallow  and  the  other  pro- 
duce of  that  unclean  beast,  the  hog.  How  unideal  is  this  theory 
and  practice  of  life,  how  unworthy  of  men  with  noble  aims  and 
clear  views  of  the  value  ot  e.xistence  ! 

When  a climate,  usually  temperate,  like  ours,  does  not  “ shun 
the  madness  of  extremes,”  of  course  the  nation  sufers  cousiderablv. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  horrors  of  a long  frost — the  bursting  I 


pipes,  the  frequent  fires,  the  want  of  water.  A sultry  July  brings 
us  other  woes.  People  tell  us,  in  such  a season,  to  take  proper 
steps  for  cooling  ourselves  and  our  houses,  to  imitate  the  devices 
of  dwellers  in  countries  which  are  always  warm,  at  least' in  sum- 
mer. In  spite  of  this  advice,  and  very  naturally,  the  Briton 
sticks  to  his  wonted  customs  and  costume.  Our  houses  are 
built  for  half-baked  summers  and  winters;  they  just  keep  the 
rain  out  with  care  and  constant  patching,  and,  when  it  is  hot, 
they  permit  the  heat  to  come  in  and  stay  in.  The  streets  re- 
tain and  reflect  the  glow,  even  after  the  sun  has  gone  down. 
We  cannot  have  punkahs  and  fragrant  wetted  grass  mattings,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Who  would  pull  the  punkah  ? and  who  would 
purchase  the  matting  to  be  used  once  in  a dozen  years  ? As  to- 
dress,  people  recommend  white  ducks,  white  flannels,  white  pug- 
garees, and,  above  all,  the  abandonment  of  the  tall  black  hat.  But 
an  Englishman  in  town  will  never  desert  his  black  hat.  He  loves 
it,  as  a German,  according  to  Heine,  loves  liberty,  with  an  endur- 
ing, undemonstrative  affection.  As  far  as  public  interest  or  curi- 
osity goes,  in  a town  like  London  a man  may  clothe  himself  as  he 
pleases.  We  have  seen  an  eccentric  person  parade  Bond  Street  in 
heavy  “ aesthetic  ” winter  costume  on  a warm  day,  and  no  man,, 
woman,  nor  child  regarded  him.  Any  one  may  saunter  down. 
Piccadilly  if  he  pleases  in  full  cricket  or  lawn-tennis  dress,, 
or  in  the  array  of  the  Southern  planter,  or  in  a pith  helmet,, 
and  he  will  not  be  annoyed  by  demonstrations  of  vulgar  curi- 
osity. The  only  man  whom  we  ever  saw  attract  the  notice  of 
the  London  street  public  by  his  dress  was  a clergyman  who  had. 
been  at  a Levee  in  a master’s  gown,  and  who  walked  along  Pall 
Mall  bare-headed.  People  did  turn  round  and  look  at  him,  and 
even  at  the  Universities  his  want  of  a cap  would  have  excited 
some  little  interest.  No  other  costume,  however  odd  and  unusual,, 
surprises  the  public  in  London.  Yet  few  men  find  it  convenient 
or  worth  while  to  adapt  their  dress  to  the  weather  when  the 
weather  is  warm.  Black  frock-coats  cling  and  burn  like  the  shirt 
of  Nessus.  Other  conventional  black  coats  are  about  as  convenient 
and  as  comfortable  as  a suit  of  chain  armour.  Tall  hats  crush  the 
weary  head  and  fever  the  aching  brow,  and  “ black  fierce  shining 
leather  bites  and  stings  ” the  fashionable  feet.  Curiously  enough 
it  is  elderly  gentlemen,  as  a rule,  who  break  through  the  bonds  of 
custom,  and  try  to  dress  in  accordance  with  the  weather.  The- 
elderly  and  the  stout  are  very  fond  of  voluminous  white  waist- 
coats and  are  daring  in  white  hats.  How  pusillanimous  or  how 
attached  to  a feeling  of  social  duty  men  are  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  any  philosopher  who  will  collect  the  statistics  of 
white  and  black  hats  in  a walk  from  Piccadilly  to  Temple  Bar, 
White  hats  and  white  waistcoats  are  not  absolutely  forbidden  by 
any  unwritten  law,  and  yet  how  few  persona  comparatively  have 
the  heart  to  wear  them!  They  seem  to  mark  a man  as  mildly 
eccentric  and  peculiar,  or  as  past  that  period  of  life  in  which  public 
opinion  about  such  matters  is  of  any  importance. 

The  real  reason,  however,  which  prevents  people  from  dressing 
in  a decently  tropical  manner  when  the  weather  recalls  the  tropics 
is  not  far  to  seek.  No  man  can  tell  how  the  warmest  English 
day  may  end.  Dressed  in  the  highly-recommended  white  ducks 
or  white  flannels,  the  advocate  of  rational  dress  would  feel  very 
uncomfortable  in  a thunderstorm,  or  on  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
bitter  and  howling  east  wind.  These  events  are  far  too  common 
to  make  any  really  thin  and  cool  attire  possible  in  England.  We 
have  for  a day  or  half  a day  weather  as  warm  as  that  which 
scorches  New  York,  and  then  we  are  suddenly  drenched  and 
frozen.  Caution,  in  such  circumstances,  is  the  better  part ; and 
the  stout  ordinary  costume  of  the  Englishman  is  really  that  best 
adapted  to  his  environment. 

In  matters  of  eating  we  might  certainly  be  more  sensible.  But 
in  all  affairs  of  this  important  sort  the  character  and  prejudices  of 
the  “ good  plain  cook  ” have  to  be  consulted  before  all  things.. 
She  despises  salads ; and,  in  such  warm  weather,  who  has  the 
energy  to  contend  with  his  cook  ? Her  limited  but  powerful 
intellect  is  concentrated  on  huge  roasted  legs  of  mutton  and  rounds 
of  beef,  and  similar  delicacies  of  all  seasons.  Now  it  is  always 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  strive  with  cooks.  Their  position  is 
impregnable;  above  all  it  is  impregnable  in  hot  weather,  and. 
their  ignorance  is  of  the  kind  which  the  Church  not  uncharitably 
describes  as  “ invincible.”  The  ordinary  middle-class  English 
cuisine  is  the  same  all  the  year  round.  Alike  to  cooks  are  tida 
and  time — December’s  frost  and  J uly’s  prime.  The  only  resource 
is  to  live  on  strawberries  and  bread,  which,  like  the  working-man’s 
pint  of  beer,  “ do  not  over-stimulate.”  In  matters  of  drink  people 
are  more  their  own  masters.  If  cooks  bore  the  sway,  they  would  pro- 
bably send  up  boiling  whisky  toddy  at  luncheon,  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  eighty.  To  do  so  would  be  to  act  in  character.  But 
“ man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  drink,”  as  Mr.  Tennyson  says,  or 
something  to  that  effect.  It  is  not  difficult  in  an  age  of  aerated 
waters  and  light  Bordeaux  wines  (falsely  so  called)  to  discover  and 
combine  the  “ modest  quenchers  ” that  Mr.  Frederick  Bayham’s- 
soul  desired.  For  the  rest,  we  must  sufi'er  and  be  strong.  To 
read,  or  write,  or  go  out  in  the  evening,  or  walk  into  the  city,  is 
to  achieve  a moral  conquest  over  self.  If  self — “ the  empirical 
self,”  as  Hegelians  call  it — had  his  own  way,  the  business  of  the 
world  would  stand  still  on  hot  days,  and  it  is  practically  acknow- 
ledged that  this  would  not  be  for  the  world’s  advantage.  Pro- 
bably the  wet  dripping  summers  which  are  the  farmer's  bane 
make  London  less  disagreeable  than  the  summers  in  which  the 
heated  streets  never  cool,  and  the  sun  rises  hot  and  red  after  an 
inadequate  dip  in  the  waters  of  ocean. 
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THE  STOCK  MARKETS  OF  THE  PAST  HALF-YEAR. 

Dealers  and  brokers  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  -with  touch- 
ing unanimity,  declare  that  the  past  half-year  has  been  one 
of  the  worst  in  their  recollection.  They  speak,  of  course,  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  meaning  not  so  much  that  the  six  months 
have  been  exceptionally  unfavourable  to  the  investor  as  that  they 
have  brought  singularly  little  income  to  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  A broker  who  does  a large  investment  business,  and 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a representative  of  his  class,  states  that 
his  commissions  for  the  past  half-year  are  about  one-third  less 
than  those  of  the  first  half  of  1882.  And  doubtless  speculative 
brokers — that  is,  brokers  who  deal  chiefly  for  speculators — have 
suffered  much  more  severely.  The  Clearing-House  returns  for 
Stock  Exchange  settling  days  hardly  bear  out  this  statement  of 
the  case.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  indeed,  there  is  a 
very  marked  falling-ofl'  in  the  amount  of  bills,  cheques,  &c., 
passed  through  the  Clearing  House  upon  settling  days — in  some 
cases  as  much  as  one-third — compared  with  the  corresponding 
days  of  last  year.  But  in  the  second  three  months  the  falling-otf  is 
much  less  considerable.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1882  there  was  a great  decline  in  business  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  owing  partly  to  the  collapse  of  speculation 
in  Paris,  and  partly  to  the  Egyptian  mutiny.  The  first  effect  of 
the  panic  in  Paris  was  to  increase  business  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  as  Parisian  speculators  were  anxious  to  sell  as  much  as 
they  could  where  there  was  still  a market  for  the  securities  they 
had  bought.  But,  alter  a while,  this  increase  of  business  came  to 
a stop,  and  then  the  depression  was  intensified  by  the  course  of 
events  in  Egypt.  Consequently,  we  find  a great  falling-off  in  busi- 
ness on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
year,  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  last  year;  whereas  the 
falling-off  is  very  much  slighter  in  the  second  quarter,  if  we  judge 
by  the  Clearing-House  returns  for  Stock  Exchange  settling  days. 
But  even  on  Stock  Exchange  settling  days  a large  proportion  of 
the  bills,  cheques,  &c.,  passed  through  the  Clearing  House  have 
reference  to  business  not  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Consequently,  when  Stock  Exchange  transactions  decline  in  num- 
ber and  amount  as  they  did  in  the  second  quarter  of  last  year,  the 
cheques  representing  them  that  are  passed  through  the  Clearing 
House  bear  a largely  diminished  proportion  to  the  total  clearings, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  a further  decline  in  these  transactions  is 
appreciably  very  much  smaller  in  the  returns.  However  this  may 
be,  the  falling-off  in  business  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  brokers  and  dealers  are  more  general  than  they  have  been 
since  the  first  half  of  1879,  which  was  perhaps  the  period  of  greatest 
depression  for  an  entire  generation.  A little  reflection  will  show 
it  to  be  natural  that  there  should  be  a falling-off.  The  collapse 
of  speculation  in  Paris  last  year  has  been  intensified  this  year 
by  several  causes.  The  disorder  in  the  finances  of  France,  the 
magnitude  of  the  French  floating  debt,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
railway  question  have  all  weighed  upon  the  Paris  Bourse,  and 
prevented  a revival  of  speculation  there ; while  the  new  policy  of 
colonial  expansion  upon  which  France  has  entered  has  alarmed 
the  frequenters  of  the  Bourse.  They  see  that  a war  with  China 
may  arise  any  day,  and  that  it  may  be  the  prelude  to  international 
complications  which  may  have  serious  consequences  for  the  country. 
Speculation  in  France,  therefore,  is  for  the  moment  at  a stand- 
still, and  even  investment  is  checked  by  the  general  feeling  of  un- 
easiness that  prevails.  Moreover,  the  conversion  of  the  Five  per 
Cents,  though  in  itself  a wise  and  proper  measure,  has  not  been 
pleasing  to  the  holders  of  Rentes ; and  there  has  been  therefore  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  Rentes,  which  has  caused  serious  losses 
to  alLwho  were  obliged  to  sell.  At  the  same  time  the  American 
Stock  Exchanges  have  been  greatly  depressed.  Railway  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  several  years  past  had  been  overdone, 
and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a creation  of  new  railway  secu- 
rities to  an  extent  entirely  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  buy  them  up.  In  Europe  there  exists  a well-founded  distrust 
of  new  American  railway  securities,  and  therefore  the  promoters 
and  makers  of  these  new  lines  have  been  unable  to  dispose  of  the 
new  securities  as  they  used  to  do  in  former  years.  The  result  is 
that  the  supply  of  railway  securities  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchanges  far  exceeds  the  demand,  and  there  has  been  a fall  in  all 
securities  without  exception.  This  has  caused  heavy  losses  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  and  has  checked  all  dealing  in  American 
securities  of  every  kind.  Above  and  beyond  all  these  causes  is 
the  long-continued  agricultural  depression,  which  for  the  moment 
has  disabled  landowners  and  farmers  alike  from  investing.  It 
would  be  strange,  then,  if  there  were  not  a pause  in  the  business 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  com- 
plaints of  dealers  and  brokers  are  not  unfounded. 

Yet,  if  we  turn  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Official  List,  and  com- 
pare prices  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  with  prices  at  the  end 
of  December,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see  how  little  change  has 
occurred.  There  has  been  a fall  in  Consols,  indeed,  of  about  15s. 
per  cent.,  chiefly  owing  to  the  apprehension  that  a reduction  of 
interest  to  2^  per  cent,  would  be  effected  much  earlier  than  it  is 
at  all  probable  that  it  will  be.  But  in  home  railway  securities, 
although  there  is  likewise  a slight  fall,  it  is  trifiing  upon  the 
whole.  The  only  great  fall  in  the  six  months  is  in  the  Deferred 
stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  in  which  it  is  over 
14  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a rise  in  North  British 
stock  of  over  3 per  cent.,  and  in  North  Stafibrdshire  of  nearly  as 
much.  In  the  Deferred  stock  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 


Coast  Railway  Company  there  is  also  a rise ; but  during  the  six 
months  the  price  of  this  stock  has  fluctuated  very  widely  and  very 
rapidly,  it  being  a highly  speculative  stock,  and  not  governed  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  So  far  as  home  railway 
securities  are  concerned,  then,  the  changes  of  the  six  months  are 
but  slight.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  it  was  feared  that  the 
agricultural  depression  would  be  aggravated  by  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  autumn,  and  tlie  small  acreage  that  was  sown  with  winter 
wheat.  Blit  since  the  fine  weather  has  set  in  the  hope  has  sprung 
up  that  at  last  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  long  series  of  bad 
agricultural  seasons,  and  that  we  may  expect  to  see  a series  of 
good  seasons  in  which  the  farmers  will  recover  the  losses  of  the  past 
few  years ; that,  in  consequence,  trade  will  revive,  and  the  Rail- 
way Companies  will  earn  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  increase  their 
dividends.  Although,  then,  speculation  is  dormant  for  the  time 
being,  and  very  little  investment  is  going  on  in  railway  or  other 
securities,  the  holders  of  home  railway  stocks  are  unwilling  to  sell. 
They  hope  that  by  and  by  their  property  will  improve  with 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  growth  of  trade,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  are  content  with  the  return  which  it  gives 
them.  In  American  railway  securities,  on  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  a considerable  fall.  Illinois  Central  stock,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  largely  held  of  all  in  England,  and  ns  to 
which  the  confidence  of  English  investors  is  greatest,  has  fallen 
nearly  8 per  cent. ; New  York  Central  has  declined  about  8^  per 
cent. ; while  in  the  more  speculative  American  stocks,  like 
Wabash  Ordinary,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  16  per  cent.  In  foreign 
stocks,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  generally  speaking  a rise.  The 
chief  exceptions  are  French  Five  per  Cents,  which  have  fallen 
6I  per  cent.,  and  Egyptian  stocks,  in  which  the  fall  has  been 
from  about  two  to  three  per  cent.  The  cause  of  the  fall  in  French 
Five  per  Cents  is  obvious ; the  interest  has  been  reduced  in  the 
meantime  los.  per  cent.,  or  fully  one-tenth.  The  fall  in  Egyptian 
stocks  is  due  mainly  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Egypt. 
No  doubt  the  mere  outbreak  of  cholera  would  not  have  had  so 
great  an  effect,  but  that  in  this  stock,  as  an  exception,  there 
has  been  a large  speculation  for  the  rise.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  a year  ago  the  mutiny  led  to  a panic  and  a very  heavy  fall  of 
prices.  As  soon  as  the  war  came  to  an  end,  however,  the  numerous 
capitalists  throughout  Europe,  who  have  so  long  been  considerably 
interested  in  Egypt,  have  been  buying  the  stocks  largely,  and 
prices  have  been  steadily  rising.  But  the  public  sutfersd  so  much 
from  the  panic  of  last  year  that  they  have  not  followed  the  lead  of 
the  capitalists  as  they  usually  do,  and  consequently  the  market 
has  been  without  that  steady  support  which  would  resist  a cause 
of  depression  like  the  outbreak  of  cholera. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  speculation  and  the  little  business  doing  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange,  prices  have  remained  exceedingly  steady  throughout 
the  half-year.  The  chief  exception  is  found  in  the  market  for 
American  Railway  Securities,  which,  as  we  explained  above,  is 
disturbed  by  special  causes — by  the  distrust  of  European  investors 
and  the  over-supply  of  stock  in  America.  As  regards  the  future, 
much  depends  upon  the  coming  harvest.  If  the  harvests  of  the 
world  are  as  good  as  they  now  promise  to  be,  the  wealth  of  the  world 
will  be  largely  increased,  all  classes  will  be  able  to  save,  and  with 
increased  savings  there  will  naturally  ensue  an  upward  movement 
in  prices.  And  if  the  stimulus  to  trade  that  is  sure  to  be  given  by  a 
really  good  harvest  should  lead  to  a new  outburst  of  speculation, 
prices  may  bound  forward  in  a surprising  manner.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  harvests  should  be  spoiled  by  bad  weather  at  the  critical 
moment,  prices  must  fall.  As  we  have  seen,  during  the  past  si.x 
months  investors  have  been  observing  an  expectant  attitude. 
They  are  not  buying  afresh  to  any  large  extent,  but  neither  are 
they  selling  what  they  hold.  Apparently  they  are  waiting  to 
see  how  the  harvests  will  turn  out  and  wbat  will  be  the  course 
of  trade.  If  the  harvests  are  good,  there  will  be  new  investments ; 
if  they  are  bad,  there  will  almost  surely  be  heavy  sales  by  many 
who  have  held  on  until  now.  Another  cause  that  will  greatly 
influence  the  course  of  prices  is  foreign  politics.  If  there  should 
be  a war  between  France  and  China,  there  will  inevitably  be  a fall 
of  prices  in  Paris,  which  can  hardly  occur  without  causing  a fall 
in  London  also.  And  if  the  war  should  last  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  should  lead  to  international  complications,  there  may 
be  further  falls,  and  even  a severe  panic.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
peace  should  be  preserved  in  Europe,  and  the  difficulty  between 
France  and  China  be  amicably  settled,  both  investors  and  specu- 
lators will  recover  courage,  and  the  probability  is  that  prices 
will  rise.  The  probability  will  become  a certainty  if  at  the 
same  time  the  harvests  are  good.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  out- 
break of  war  in  any  direction  would  arouse  fears  of  its  extension  ; 
it  would  also  lead  to  borrowing  by  the  belligerent  Governments, 
and  thus  abstract  capital  from  the  stock  markets,  and  still  further 
accentuate  the  over-supply  of  stock  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand. The  future  of  the  money  market,  likewise,  will  exercise 
an  influence  upon  the  prices  of  stocks.  The  money  market  itself, 
however,  will  be  chiefly  influenced  by  the  harvests  and  by  foreign 
politics.  If  the  harvests  are  good  all  over  Europe,  there  will  be 
less  need  for  large  imports  of  food  from  the  United  States  and 
other  distant  countries,  and  therefore  the  European  money  markets 
will  be  less  disturbed.  In  the  long  run,  no  doubt,  really  good 
harvests  must  lead  to  improved  trade,  and  improved  trade  will 
give  rise  to  a demand  for  additional  capital,  which  in  its  turn  will 
check  the  rise  in  Stock  Exchange  securities.  But  this  influ- 
ence will  not  make  itself  felt  for  some  time,  and  the  first  result  of 
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good  harvests  -will  rather  he  to  infuse  fresh  courage  into  investors 
and  speculators  alike,  and  lead  to  the  impression  that  all  industrial 
undertakings  without  exception,  and  more  particularly  railways, 
will  earn  larger  dividends  and  he  worth  higher  prices. 


ARCHITECTUKE  IN  1883. 

WE  have  never  expected  much  from  the  Architectural  Room 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  moderation  of  our  expecta- 
tions has  often  saved  us  from  disappointment.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  all  things,  even  to  patience,  and  we  must  decline  — 
however  high  may  he  the  quality  of  the  several  contributions — to 
recognize  the  side,  end,  and  bit  of  a room  garnished  with  archi- 
tectural drawings  as  the  typical  representative  of  our  present 
architecture.  There  may  be  more  than  one  reason  for  the  defi- 
ciency which  is  so  glaring  at  Burlington  House.  We  can  refer  to 
one  which  is  freely  pointed  at.  Architecture  having  both  its 
artistic  and  its  practical  side,  architects  sometimes — and  most  legi- 
timately— work  by  way  of  partnership ; and  one  who  is  a member  of 
a firm  can  be  elected  to  the  Academy  irrespectively  of  his  partner. 
It  so  happened  that  in  1882  an  architect  thus  situated  tendered  his 
designs  as  a member  of  the  Academy,  but  sent  them  to  Burlington 
House  in  the  name  of  his  firm,  and  these  were  rejected.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  discuss  whether  the  Academy  which  rejected  or  the 
architect  who  found  himself  excluded  were  in  the  right.  The 
practical  result  of  this  contretemps  has  been  that  the  exhibition  is 
again  deprived  of  the  contributions  of  this  architect ; while  the 
sum  total  of  drawings  by  members  of  the  Society  amounts  this 
year,  in  addition  to  several  sketches  of  internal  decoration,  a 
chimney-piece,  and  a roof  adapted  to  an  existing  quadrangle,  to 
three  public  buildings,  one  house,  and  one  church.  If  Acade- 
micians and  Associates  themselves  do  so  little  to  enrich  the  annual 
gathering,  they  cannot  expect  any  overwhelmingly  strong  support 
from  outsiders. 

In  fact,  while  there  are  annually  architectural  drawings  on 
show,  an  annual  architectural  exhibition  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  There  was  a time  within  legal  memory  when  there  was  an 
independent  Exhibition  of  Architecture  in  London,  conducted  with 
considerable  spirit,  but  never  successful  on  the ' side  of  profit.  No 
special  architectural  exhibition,  indeed,  can  be  profitable,  except 
at  the  cost  of  being  scientifically  worthless  ; for  that  which  the 
genteel  mob  enjoys  is  gaudy,  picturesque  landscape  presentments 
of  buildings  such  as  Mr.  Aliom  used  to  purvey,  with  trees  very 
green  and  geraniums  very  red,  carriages,  parasols,  running  dogs 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  and  so  forth.  But  what  the  archi- 
tect wants  are  plans  and  sections  and  geometrical  elevations. 
The  pen-and-ink  treatment,  of  which,  with  characteristic  vari- 
ations, Pugin,  Street,  and  Burges,  as  now  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
have  been  masters,  was  a noticeable  improvement  upon  the  water 
• colours ; but,  while  in  all  probability  the  ignorant  still  continued 
to  prefer  the  pictures,  the  instructed  could  only  accept  these 
perspectives  with  reservations.  So  the  point  at  which  we  arrive 
is  that,  if  there  is  to  be  an  architectural  exhibition  of  solid  and 
serious  value,  it  must  be  something  as  unlike  what  can  be  found 
in  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  as  the  Patent 
Museum  is  unlike  the  bric-a-brac  rooms  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  must  be  something  gravely  practical,  with  plans, 
sections,  models,  and  specimens  of  material,  under  the  control  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  held  in  contempt  of  May  and  its 
frivolities. 

We  must,  however,  turn  to  what  we  have  got  at  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  in  his  House  in  Cadogan  Square  (1124),  has 
been  successful  in  producing  a varied  sky-line  out  of  a group  of 
gables  of  nearly  the  same  altitude.  The  City  of  London  School, 
by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Emmanuel,  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a 
place  on  the  Thames  Embankment  close  to  Blackfriars  Bridge 
(1136),  labours  under  the  incongruity  which  exists  between  its 
florid  Italianizing  front  and  the  plain  and  almost  Tudor  structure 
to  the  rear.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson’s  Kensington  Court  (1149) 
is  a square  of  almost  grandiose  Queen  Anne  buildings.  The 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  proposed  extension,  including  museums 
and  principal  entrance  gateway,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  (1156),  is  a 
scholarly  if  not  stately  conception,  recalling  his  Natural  History 
Museum  of  London.  The  Turner  Memorial,  Liverpool,  also  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse  (1191),  is  in  Perpendicular.  We  should  like  it 
better  if  an  over-tall  round  tower  could  be  dropped.  Mr.  Paice’s 
Lowder  Memorial  Clergy  Home  (1189)  wants  character.  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  and  Peto  marry  Flamboyant  and  Renaissance  in 
their  Harrington  Gardens  (1201),  while  Mr.  E.  Robert  Robson  con- 
trives in  a London  School  (1207)  to  introduce  Tudor,  Renaissance, 
and  Queen  Anne.  The  new  Municipal  Buildings,  Glasgow,  by 
Mr.  William  Young  (1204, 1206),  are  a huge  and  pompous  Italian 
pile.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  in  his  Harper  Trust  Girls’  Schools, 
Bedford  (1205),  adopts  Dutch  Renaissance.  Mr.  Saxon  Snell’s 
Hospital  for  the  Sick  Poor,  Marylebone  (1206),  is  a large  building 
of  many  members,  which  must  be  judged  from  practical  considera- 
tions. The  quiet  breadth  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Johnston’s  Tudor  Country 
House,  Newton  Surmaville,  Yeovil  (1199),  is  refreshing.  We 
also  like  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s  Tudor  Thorne  House,  also  near 
Yeovil  (121J),  though  not  so  much  as  that  of  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  John  Douglas’s  Gate  House,  Eccleston  Hill,  Eaton  (1236), 
exaggerates  the  roof  and  spirelets. 

The  ecclesiastical  contributions  are  scanty.  The  spirelet  is  too 
feeble  for  Mr.  Knill  Freeman’s  otherwise  meritorious  new  Church 


at  Tong,  Lancashire  (1129).  In  the  interior  of  St.  Thomas,  Brent- 
wood (i  1 51),  Mr.  Ernest  Lee  judiciously  concentrates  effect  on 
the  east  end.  Mr.  Brooks’s  St.  Peter’s,  at  St,  Leonard’s-on-Sea 
(1158,  1157),  has  Mr.  Brooks’s  characteristic  merits,  only  the 
central  apology  for  a steeple  is  puny  for  its  function.  The  tower 
and  spire  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  St.  Stephen,  at  Bournemouth  (ii6r), 
are  boldly  thrown  up  and  gracefully  proportioned,  reminding  us 
of  S.  Pierre,  at  Caen.  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  exhibits  the  sumptuous 
iconostasis  (l  160)  which  he  has  placed  in  the  Greek  Church,  Bays- 
water.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  Free  Church  at  Perth  (1168), 
adopts  the  Crown  Imperial  steeple.  Mr.  Ernest  George  cultivates 
mountain  simplicity  in  his  church  at  Tarasp,  Engadine  (1192). 
The  Chancel  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Exeter,  by 
Messrs.  Leonard  Stokes  and  C.  E.  V/are  (1208),  may  be  com- 
mended, as  well  as  a Middle  Pointed  minster,  St.  Gregory’s 
Monastic  Church,  Downside,  Bath  (1217),  by  Messrs.  Dunn  and 
Hansom.  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer’s  design  for  an  Organ  to  be  placed 
between  the  nave  and  chancel  of  a parish  church  (1210)  is  a 
picturesque  but  unpractical  composition.  The  organ,  huge  in 
bulk,  and  equipped  with  Late  Pointed  woodwork,  stands  on  a vast 
open  round  arch  with  Gothic  mouldings.  Mr.  Edis’s  Memorial 
Church  and  Mausoleum,  Rufford  (1218),  is  an  English- looking 
building,  quiet,  low,  and  broad. 

Among  the  minor  exhibitions  of  the  year  there  is  one  in  Conduit 
Street  which  has  peculiar  interest  for  ecclesiologists.  Mr. 
Tin  worth’s  career  has  curious  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  late  James  Redfern  of  Hartington.  They  both  were  entirely 
self-made  men,  in  whom  the  love  of  art  was  born  and  bred  in 
spite  of  the  unpropitious  atmosphere  in  which  the  young  days  of 
both  were  spent — Redfern  in  a blealr  village  high  up  among  the 
Peak  hills,  and  Mr.  Tinworth  in  the  slums  of  Lambeth.  Both 
placed  themselves  among  that  most  meritorious  class  of  artists 
who  work  in  concert — architects  especially  of  the  ecclesiastical 
school — and  both  of  them  won  laurels  in  the  revival  of  those 
crowded  scenes  of  Scripture  history  for  which  the  Flemish  and 
Spanish  reredoses  of  Late  Pointed  and  Early  Renaissance  date 
give  such  ample  scope.  Mr.  Tinworth,  indeed,  exhibits  little  else, 
if  we  except  his  noteworthy  Doulton  Fountain.  The  difference 
between  them  is,  that  Redfern  worked  in  stone,  while  Mr. 
Tinworth,  attached  as  he  is  to  Mr.  Doulton,  prefers  terra-cotta. 
Curiously,  too.  Street  was  able  to  give  to  each  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  on  %,  large  scale  his  special  gifts — to  Redfern  in  the 
grandiose  reredos  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Wells  Street,  and  to 
Mr.  Tinworth  in  that  of  York  Minster. 

Mr.  Tinworth ’s  works  are  inspired  with  an  evident  spirit  of 
reverence  and  the  intense  realization  of  his  subjects.  He  has  much 
spirit,  and  he  creates  crowds  without  losing  himself  in  them, 
while  the  Divine  central  Figure  is  always  conspicuous,  calm,  and 
dignified.  His  deficiency — one  which  is  natural  with  those  to 
whom  life  began  with  no  roseate  sky  or  balmy  air,  but  who  have 
had  to  fight  their  way  through  the  grim  difficulties  of  a straitened 
existence  in  the  gloomy  back  streets  of  a big  town — seems  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  humour.  The  presence  of  humour,  if  he  allows  it  to 
master  him,  may  no  doubt  be  a difficulty  to  a Scriptural  artist ; but 
its  absence  is  equally  a drawback  to  any  artist  with  whom  scenes 
of  human  life  of  any  description  are  the  theme  of  his  invention.  It 
may  be  owing  to  this  grave  temperament  that  Mr.  Tinworth’s  male 
faces  are  too  much  moulded  on  one  type — long  faces  with  straight 
cheeks  and  massive  noses,  while  the  brows  are  so  undercut  as  to 
give  the  eyes  a somewhat  unpleasant  stare.  This  may  perhaps 
arise  from  the  artist’s  truthful  realism.  The  actors  were  chiefly 
Jews,  and  so  he  thought  himself  bound  to  make  them  look  like 
Jews.  V/hen  he  introduces  a negro  the  African  physiognomy  is 
most  conspicuous.  But  in  such  cases  picturesqueness  and  variety 
must  assert  their  claim  to  temper  literal  realism.  A proportion  of 
round  or  broad  faces  and  some  turned-up  noses  would  greatly 
lighten  the  groups. 


REVIEWS. 


MODERN  PERSIA.* 

ONE  merit  of  this  work  is  that  it  was  not  written  with  a pur- 
pose  or  to  prop  any  falling  or  favourite  theory.  The  writer 
is  neither  an  antiquary,  nor  a journalist,  nor  a politician.  When  he 
had  passed  all  his  medical  examinations  and  was  in  want  of  em- 
plovment,  he  chanced  to  light  on  an  advertisement  issued  by  the 
Persian  Telegraph  Department;  and  so  to  Persia  he  went  as 
medical  officer  on  that  establishment,  and  served  there  for  fifteen 
years.  In  this  space  of  time  he  resided  in  succession  at  the  chief 
towns  of  Teheran,  Shiraz,  and  Isfahan.  He  rode  post  across  the 
country  in  various  directions  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Once 
he  was  captured  by  robbers,  and  got  away  from  them  safe  after 
some  exciting  adventures.  His  position  entitled  him  to  be  treated 
with  some  consideration  by  governors  and  local  authorities,  and 
his  professional  skill  procured  entrance  into  apartments  which 
would  have  been  closed  to  Englishmen  of  higher  rank.  He  is 


* In  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  ; or,  Modern  Persia : being  Ex- 
periences of  Life  in  Persia  during  a residence  of  fifteen  years  in  various 
parts  of  that  country,  from.  1866  to  1881.  By  C.  J.  Willis,  M.D.,  late  one 
of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia. 
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evidently  a man  of  intelligence  and  observation,  and  his  remarks 
on  native  manners  and  peculiarities  are  generally  discriminating 
and  candid.  Though  without  any  previous  foundation  of  Oriental 
lore,  he  managed  to  pick  up  quite  enough  of  the  vernacular  after  a 
reasonable  'time  to  dispense  with  helps  and  interpreters.  Ilis 
glossary  has  had  the  advantage  of  revision  and  supplement  by 
Mr.  Guy  le  Strange,  one  of  the  joint  editors  and  translators  of 
that  amusing  Persian  play  the  Vizir  of  Lankurmi.  But  it  would 
bave  been  well  if  this  revision  had  been  given  to  the  Persian 
phrases  scattered  over  the  te.xt.  Furder  for  farda,  to-morrow, 
Tager  for  Tajjir,  a merchant,  sale-ab  for  snildb,  a torrent,  are 
ine.xcusable.  Jl/iocJc  her  ser  um  means,  no  doubt,  “ ashes  on  my 
head.”  but  Khuk  ba  sir-mn  would  look  a little  better  in  writing. 
Neither  is  Yemeen~u-doulat  a title  signifying  “ the  sword  of  the 
■State.”  ■ Yemeen  or  yamin  is  “ strength  ” or  ‘‘  justice,”  and  oftener 
“the  right  hand,”  in  composition.  We  do  not  expect  from  a 
•doctor,  suddenly  projected  from  hospitals  and  class-rooms  into 
the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire,  the  finish  and  accuracy  of  the 
late  Professor  Palmer,  but  errors  such  as  the  above  miglit  easily 
have  been  avoided.  However,  the  author  did  get  below  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  without  lecturing,  preaching,  or  propounding 
chimeras  or  strange  remedies,  he  has  incidentally  told  us  much 
about  the  government  of  the  Shah,  the  products  of  the  country, 
and  the  amusements  and  life  of  the  population. 

The  government  and  the  subjects  of  the  Shah  are  just  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Morier  and  Hajji  Baba.  “ There  is 
plenty  of  decay,”  says  the  author  happily,  “but  there  is  very  little 
change.”  As  regards  roads  and  bridges  and  all  that  concerns 
material  advancement,  the  country  has  positively  gone  back  since 
the  time  of  Shah  Abbass,  or  for  two  hundred  years.  Punishments 
are  grotesque,  nominal,  or  excessive.  An  offender,  detected  in  the 
act  of  breaking  the  telegraph  wire,  was  seen  by  Dr.  Willis  nailed 
by  the  ear  to  one  of  the  posts,  “as  a warning”  to  others,  the 
Governor  said ; but  the  wretch  was  released  before  his  due  time  at 
the  intercession  of  Colonel  Pierson.  The  bastinado  flourishes  in 
unabated  force,  but  its  application  is  practically  mitigated  if  the 
culprit  can  afford  to  pay.  Bobbers  are  beheaded,  or  blown  from 
guns,  or  occasionally  walled  up  alive.  Some  offenders  were  placed 
inside  a pillar  which  was  afterwards  filled  with  loose  earth,  and 
then  the  head  was  set  in  a cast  of  plaster  which,  if  thick  enough, 
would  have  ended  all  suffering  in  a few  minutes.  Whether  by 
design  or  accident  the  mortar  did  not  “ set,”  and  the  miserable 
men  were  alive  and  crying  for  water  at  the  end  of  two  days.  This 
was  as  late  as  1877,  and  Dr.  Willis  saw  the  pillars  at  the 
time,  if  he  did  not  actually  witness  the  execution.  As  to  the 
prevalence  of  mudakhil  or  perquisites,  answering  to  the  Indian 
dusturi,  the  writer’s  experience  leaves  no  doubt.  Every  official 
looks  to  this  as  the  main  source  of  his  income.  A worse  feature 
is  the  practice  of  squeezing  rich  and  respectable  men  adopted  by 
the  sons,  nephews,  and  delegates  of  the  Shah.  When  any  one 
grows  opulent,  builds  a new  house,  introduces  a new  kind  of  cul- 
tivation, acquires  flocks  and  herds,  or  makes  any  display  of  his 
wealth,  he  is  expected  to  disgorge  at  the  bidding  of  high  autho- 
rities. It  never  seems  to  cross  the  mind  of  the  Persian  ruler  any 
more  than  it  does  that  of  an  English  Eadical,  that  the  sanctity  of 
private  property  is  the  foundation  of  national  wealth.  Dr.  Willis 
lived  through  the  famine  occasioned  by  two  years  of  drought. 
Bich  men,  no  doubt,  did  what  was  done  more  generously  by 
Hindus  and  Mabommedans  in  the  Indian  famines  of  1866,  1874, 
1877.  They  fed  their  dependents  and  their  families  and  laid  in 
•stores,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  showed  some  intelligent 
forethought.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  masses  were  terrible,  and 
the  estimate  made  by  other  writers  of  deaths  reaching  to  half  a 
million  must  be  taken  to  measure  the  scantiness  of  the  population 
rather  than  the  character  of  the  visitation,  A similar  calamity  in 
India,  met  as  it  was  in  Persia,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  not  met 
at  all  by  the  Government,  would  have  swelled  the  deaths  over  a 
similar  area  to  millions.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  via  prima 
salutis  was  opened  by  the  English  Committee  of  Belief.  Left  to 
an  improvident  despotism  or  to  spasmodic  or  unorganized  charity, 
the  southern  and  central  provinces  of  Persia  would  have  been 
depopulated  for  a generation  or  two. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  ordinary  times  the  lot  of 
the  Persian  peasant,  shopkeeper,  or  merchant  is  a very  unhappy 
one.  Provisions  are  fairly  cheap  and  abundant,  and  wherever 
water  can  be  stored  in  tanks  or  in  underground  fconduits  orchards 
flourish,  vegetables  grow,  and  corn  ripens.  Once  or  twice  the 
author  speaks  of  grass  and  turf  as  a novelty,  and  laments  the 
gradual  denudation  of  trees.  It  is  every  one’s  business  to  cut 
down,  ravage,  and  destroy.  It  is  nobody’s  business  to  replant. 
Even  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  moisture  is  abundant  and 
flne  timber  is  to  be  found  and  wild  flowers  spring  in  profusion, 
there  seems  no  attempt  to  husband  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  But  for  its  &cessive  warmth,  life  at  Shiraz  would 
not  be  unpleasant.  Ice  is  cheap  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  but  the  very  lowest.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  residence 
at  Isfahan,  or  Julfa,  its  suburb,  seems  to  have  had  the  most 
attractions.  The  table  of  wages  for  the  servants  would  contrast 
favourably  with  those  of  an  Indian  official  upon  a salary  of  400 
xupees  a month.'  Five  horses  were  kept,  and  game,  poultry,  and 
other  necessaries  were  cheap.  We  are  sorry  to  And  the  author 
speaking  in  unfavourable  terms  of  the  Armenian  community  of 
Julfa.  They  are  thrifty  and  accumulate  wealth.  But  in  clean- 
liness they  cannot  compare  with  the  Persians  ; in  ignorance  they 
are  quite  on  a par  with  the  natives ; only  a few  of  the  priests  are 
well  educated,  and  both  laity  and  clergy  constantly  get  drunk 


and  shock  true  believers  as  well  as  the  foreigner  and  the  fire- 
worshipper. 

A sporting  doctor  is  no  rarity  in  the  East,  and  Dr.  Willis,  like 
most  Englishmen,  tried  his  hand  with  the  gun  and  the  spear.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  rate  his  performances  highly.  He  allowed  a 
flock  of  wild  geese  to  fly  away  unharmed,  because,  as  he  w.as  ap- 
proaching under  cover  of  a herd  of  cattle,  the  birds  seemed  to  him  to 
behave  just  like  tame  ones.  A friend  was  taken  by  him  to  shoot 
in  a swamp  alive  with  snipe,  and  was  very  nearly  lost  in  a deep  hole; 
like  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Tommie  Beg  Shirtings,  he  failed 
in  stalking  antelope,  while  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  King, 
getting  rid  of  loose  riding-boots  and  a heavy  coat,  made  a lucky 
shot  and  bagged  a black  buck.  At  quail-shooting  he  was  more 
successful ; but  the  climax  of  failure  was  reached  in  an  attempt 
to  kill  the  wiid  boar  after  the  Anglo-Indian  fashion,  in  spite  of 
excellent  instruction  given  by  a captain  who  had  evidently  seen 
something  of  this  exciting  sport,  either  in  the  Deccan  or  Bengal 
(we  are  not  told  which),  and  had  brought  from  India  an  armoury 
of  bamboo  spears  with  heads  as  keeif  as  razors.  The  Doctor 
and  his  friends  headed  the  boars,  chased  sows,  speared  squeakers, 
charged,  from  different  directions  at  one  and  the  same  animal, 
cannonaded  against  each  other,  fell  into  ditches,  behaved  like 
genuine  muff's,  and  appeared  greatly  pleased  when  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt.  These  and  similar  e.xpeditions  usually  ended  in  a 
dinner  and  supper,  and  Dr.  Willis  expatiates,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  Arabum  Nights,  on  the  delicacies  of  the  Persian 
cuisine.  Pilaus  of  mutton  and  fowls  smothered  in  rice;  par- 
tridges served  with  a sauce  of  pomegranates  and  pounded  walnuts; 
lambs  stuffed  with  pistachios ; dumplings  of  mincemeat,  highly 
flavoured  and  wrapped  in  vine  leaves ; new  potatoes ; quails  and 
asparagus ; kabobs  neatly  skewered  and  served  hot ; meat  balls ; 
curries;  confections,  jams,  and  sweetmeats;  sour  curds,  well 
known  as  the  ynourt — these  and  other  dishes  bear  testimony  to 
the  hospitality  of  princes  and  to  the  skill  of  the  chef,  and  excite 
very  difl'erent  feelings  from  the  vile  messes  and  the  rancid  fat 
which  repelled  Mr.  O’Donovan  in  his  stay  at  Merv.  Princes  and 
captains,  doctors  and  Mirzas,  all  sat  down  to  the  same  repast,  with 
flat  bread  for  cakes  as  in  the  4Eneid,  and,  like  Dandie  Dinmont  in 
the  gaol  at  Portanferry  or  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  said  nothing 
good  or  bad  till  the  dinner  was  over.  Of  course  these  copious 
entertainments  are  only  given  and  enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes. 
But  in  fruits  and  vegetables  Persia  seems  far  to  surpass  India. 
They  form  the  staple  food  of  the  common  people,  and  have  this 
merit — that  they  appear  to  be  eaten  in  vast  quantities  with  im- 
punity. Cucumbers,  spinach,  abnormal  cabbages,  white  radishes, 
vegetable  marrows,  melons  of  half  a dozen  kinds,  are  within  the 
reach  of  •peasant,  shopkeeper,  and  labourer.  And  to  grapes  of 
thirty  varieties  and  apricots  in  profusion  may  be  added  ordinary 
English  fruits,  save  currants,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries.  We 
have  an  excellent  account  of  the  process  of  making  the  wine  of 
Shiraz.  A friendly  Moolla  was  fond  of  wine  if  it  could  be  pro- 
cured and  drunk  without  offence  to  his  co-religionists,  and  the 
Doctor  was  persuaded  to  allow  the  whole  process  to  take  place  at 
his  own  house.  Vast  pains  were  taken  to  ensure  secresy  and 
success.  Huge  jars  were  thoroughly  scoured.  Thirty-five  mules 
brought  8,400  lbs.  weight  of  grapes  to  the  Doctor  at  midnight. 
The  grapes  were  trodden  out  for  forty-eight  hours,  all  overripe 
I'ruit,  branches,  or  foreign  substances  being  removed ; not  a drop 
of  water  was  added  to  the  must  ; and  the  key  was  carefully 
turned  in  the  door.  The  Hadji  or  Moolla  showed  himself  an  adept 
in  testing  the  fermentation,  letting  the  gas  escape,  stirring  up  the 
liquor  with  his  bare  arm,  removing  all  impurities,  and  dividing 
the  produce  into  the  dry  variety  for  immediate  use  and  the  fruity 
sort  intended  for  keeping.  When  the  whole  process  had  been  gone 
through,  the  Moolla  got  one-third  and  the  Doctor  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  fourteen  hundred  bottles,  at  about  ^^d.  a bottle. 
This  wine  is  most  heady  when  new.  After  nine  years  it  is  like 
virgin  sberrj^  light  and  astringent,  but  still  strong  in  body^ 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  description  of  the  kanaats  or  conduits 
of  water  which  lead  from  the  hills  to  the  plains.  The  tunnels  or 
conduits  are  covered,  and  are  about  four  feet  in  height  and  two 
in  width.  There  are  wells  or  openings  every  twenty,  fifty,  or 
eighty  yards.  As  the  channels  are  subterranean,  water  is  not  lost 
by  hedt  and  evaporation  or  theft,  but  dry  and  disused  channels' 
are  dangerous  to  men  and  horses;  and  Dr.  Willis  records  one  or 
two  accidents  from  this  cause.  Most  of  these  kanaats  are  full  of 
fish,  and  there  was  never  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a supply  for 
the  table  by  dropping  some  cocculus  indicus  into  a well-hole. 
It  is  an  old  remark  that  water  is  attended  by  prosperity  every- 
where in  Persia.  But  the  varieties  of  climate  are  not  easily 
got  over.  The  winter  is  far  more  severe  than  in  oim  own  High- 
lands ; the  rainfall  is  not  tropical  ; the  spring  and  summer 
come  with  a rush  ; and  it  seems  idle  to  talk  about  develop- 
ing resources  or  attracting  English  capital  to  a country  where 
every  one  lies  habitually  without  compunction,  and  where,  save 
in  seasons  of  scarcity,  all  ordinary  wants  are  easily  supplied. 
Yet  we  are  glad  to  notice  any  sign  of  improvement.  Vaccination 
is  supplanting  inoculation  and  is  “ happily  appreciated.”  The 
Shah  has  established  a close  season  for  game,  not  before  it  was 
wanted.  And  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  manufacture  of 
opium  are  on  the  increase.  Here  the  Byots  h.ave  shown  them- 
selves perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  adulteration,  and  the  great 
difficulty  is  for  the  manufacturers  to  get  the  pure  product.  Persian 
opium  was  selling  in  London  at  sixteen  shillings  a pound ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  an  ini- 
quitous Indian  Government,  Persians  of  both  sexes  are  now  in  the 
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habit  of  consuming  half  a grain  or  so  a head  a day  “ without  any 
ill  effects.”  The  country  round  Isfahan  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
enormous  poppy  garden.  But  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  drug 
can  compete  iu  purity  and  strength  with  the  products  of  Ghazi- 
pore  and  Patna. 

There  are  many  other  topics  which  deserve  notice.  A piece  of 
rather  profane  poetry  should  have  been  excised ; but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  a resident  in  a strange  land,  by  mixing  with  the  people, 
using  his  senses,  and  taking  careful  notes,  can  accumulate  material 
to  write  a very  readable  book.  It  may  not  help  political  prophets 
to  propound  the  fate  of  Persia.  There  are  not  wanting  passages  to 
show  the  author’s  opinion  about  undue  Russian  influence,  though 
there  is  really  nothing  in  the  central  or  southern  parts  of  Persia  to 
tempt  annexation.  But,  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from 
this  and  other  recent  works,  no  immediate  or  startling  change  is 
likely  to  take  place.  Men  will  still  travel  in  Persia  by  post,  and 
women  or  invalids  will  use  the  takht-i-rawan  or  litter.  The  ordi- 
nary Persian  will  consume  vast  quantities  of  rice,  melons,  and 
fruit.  The  bastinado  wiil  be  liberally  applied.  Englishmen,  if 
they  cannot  establish  a paramount  influence  at  Teheran,  will  still 
be  valued  and  respected ; and  the  Shah  will  bestow  the  order  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Sun  on  favoured  persons,  and  spend  a large 
portion  of  his  moderate  revenues  in  pretending  to  drill  an  army 
that  would  never  stand  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  either 
Sikh  or  Cossack. 


SAINTSBURY’S  SBECIMENS  OF  FREXCH  LITERATURE.* 

Mr.  SAINTSBURY’S  Short  History  of  French  Literature 
has  been  received  with  deserved  favour  in  England,  France, 
and  America.  Probably  there  is  no  better  brief  history  of  French 
literature  in  any  language  ; probably  there  is  none  so  good.  The 
limits  of  the  work  did  not  permit  Mr.  Saintsbury  to  give  extracts 
from  writers  later  than  Froissart,  and  the  purpose  of  this  new 
volume  is  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  an  arranged  and  annotated 
series  of  specimens.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  not  attempted,  he  tells 
ns,  to  cull  the  “ beauties  ” of  any  author,  nor  has  he  brought  to- 
gether his  own  favourite  pieces.  “To  make  the  whole  a sufficient 
tableau  bf  the  various  achievements  of  French  literature  from  the 
literary  point  of  view  has  been  the  main  thing  considered.”  Mr. 
Saintsbury  has  succeeded,  we  think,  like  Mr.  Squeers  by  the  limited 
pull  at  the  milk-and-water  with  which  he  regaled  his  pupils,  in 
giving  readers  “just  enough  to  make  them  want  more.”  More  is, 
of  course,  within  their  reach.  English  people  who  know  French 
commonly  confine  their  studies  to  modern  novels.  If  they  dip 
into  this  book,  and  glance  through  the  passages  from  Oommines, 
for  example,  or  Montaigne,  they  are  likely,  if  they  have  any  lite- 
rary sense  at  all,  to  ask  for  more,  and  to  go  to  the  original  sources. 
Younger  readers  who,  like  younger  readers  in  general,  are  pre- 
paring for  examinations,  will  find  their  toils  lightened  by  the 
charm  and  interest  of  the  selected  passages. 

The  labour  and  difficulty  of  selecting  are,  of  course,  very  con- 
siderable. Thus  Mr.  Saintsbury  says,  rather  to  our  surprise,  that 
“Racine  is  undoubtedly  a greater  name  in  French  literature  than 
Alfred  de  Musset.  But,  as  Racine  wrote  in  a style  which  has  few 
variations,”  a single  extract  suffices  for  the  great  name,  whereas 
Musset  is  illustrated  in  four  lyrics.  We  confess  that,  to  our  mind, 
a chorus  or  a fragment  of  a chorus  from  Esther  might  well  have 
been  added  to  the  scene  here  extracted  from  Phbdre.  Sometimes, 
and  wisely,  Mr.  Saintsbury  gives  an  example  which  is  but  a 
curiosity,  like  his  extract  from  Robertet  (oh.  1522).  This 
Robertet  wrote  in  a Latinized  style  of  the  most  pedantic  and 
execrable  character,  the  style  which  Rabelais  satirized.  The 
specimen  is  the  more  necessary  as  historians  of  Rabelais  persis- 
tently accuse  him  of  having  attacked  the  f^rriters  of  the  Pleiade, 
Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  who  were  small  boys,  and  innocent  of 
literature  when  the  great  Pantagruel  is  said  to  have  moved  forth 
against  them. 

In  selecting  from  the  poets  Mr.  Saintsbury  had  a danger 
on  either  hand.  If  he  chose  the  well-known  examples,  the 
w’ise  critic  was  sure  to  exclaim  that  these  were  already  known  to 
every  one  who  had  but  turned  over  Crdpet’s  collection.  If,  on  the 
bther  hand,  he  went  further  afield  and  gathered  less  familiar 
blossoms,  the  wise  critic  was  sure  to  ask  why  the  best  known  and 
most  favourite  verses  had  been  neglected.  How  can  you  give  any- 
thing of  Ronsard’s  without  the  sonnet  translated  by  Thackeray, 
and  “ Mignonne,  allons  voir  si  la  rose.”  Yet  these  are  known 
already  to  all  the  world.  How  can  you  represent  Du  Bellay 
without  the  “ Hymn  to  the  Winds  ” ? and  yet  the  “ Hymn  to  the 
Winds  ” is  as  hackneyed  as  Loclisley  Hall.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has 
generally  preferred  to  reprint  the  old  favourites  of  the  public,  and 
we  cannot  blame  him.  Yet  we  regret  a host  of  lyrics  less 
commonly  known,  and  “ Fleur  angevine  de  quinze  ans,”  and  her 
rival 

Qui  m’est  plus  douce  et  non  si  belle, 

and  the  sonnet  that  reminds  one  of  Bion’s  fragment  to  Hesperus — 
Cache  pour  ceste  nuit  ta  come,  bonne  Lune. 

There  is  no  adequate  essay  on  Ronsard  in  English,  and  we  wish 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  would  supply  the  deficiency.  But  this  is 
apart  from  the  subject  in  hand.  We  merely  waste  time  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner  by  turning  over  the  pages  of  Joachim  du 


* Specimens  of  French  Literature  from  Villon  to  Htigo.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  Oxford : Clarendon  Press.  1883. 


Bellay  and  Jacques  Tahureau,  and  considering  which  of  all  these 
pleasant  lyrics  we  would  have  chosen,  had  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
make  a selection.  Probably  Du  Bellay’s  verses  addressed  to  cats- 
would  have  appeared,  but  Mr.  Saintsbury  gives  us  graver  matter- 
sonnets  from  the  “ Ruins  of  Rome,”  as  Spenser  calls  “ Les  Anti- 
quitez  de  Rome,  con^tenant  une  generale  description  de  sa  grandeur 
et  comme  une  deploration  de  sa  mine.” 

The  great  wealth  of  French  literature  can  only  be  suggested, 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  suggested,  by  a collection  of  specimens.  We 
have  nothing  in  our  earlier  literature,  perhaps,  and  probably  no- 
European  country  has  anythin?,  like  the  poems  of  Villon,  with 
which  the  “Specimens”  open.  Mr.  Saintsbury  givesusthe“ Ballade 
des  Dames  du  Temps  Jadis,”  the  ballad  Villon  made  for  his  mother  ; 
the  Rondel  “ Mort,”  on  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  lately  written 
variations ; the  “ Ballade  of  the  Gibbet,”  and  a representative,  yet 
not  indecent,  extract  from  the  “ Grand  Testament.”  This  is  quite 
enough  of  Villon  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  curious  old  phi- 
losophy of  Oommines  is  illustrated  by  his  picture  of  Charles  th» 
Bold,  after  Morat,  and  by  some  rather  Herodotean  reflections  on 
the  distracted  state  of  Europe,  which,  as  Oommines  fancies,  is  not 
more  disunited,  after  all,  than  Africa,  “ car  j’ay  sceu  en  cette 
Afrique  plusieurs  lieux,  oil  ils  se  vendent  les  uns  les  autres  aux 
Ohrestiens.”  A number  of  poets  follow,  of  no  high  rank ; Henri 
Baude  ; Martial  d’ Auvergne,  with  his  vision  of  an  ideal  cockaigne  ; 
Georges  Chastellain,  and  others  who  are  not  of  much  interest. 
The  popular  ballads  which  come  next  are  very  good,  and  more 
might  have  been  given.  In  the  pretty  folk-song  (p.  23)  we  find 
sai/e  translated  in  the  notes,  but  not  estoumay.  Describing  a fairy 
ship  the  poet  says : — 

Le  grand  mast  en  est  d’ivifere 
L’estournay  en  est  d’or  fin. 

This  was  as  handsome  a vessel  as  the  ship  of  the  “ Lassie  of 
Lochrogan  ” ; — 

Syne  she  gar’d  build  a bonnj'  boat 
To  sail  the  saut  saut  sea  ; 

The  sails  were  a’  o’  the  light  green  silk, 

The  tows  0’  taffety.l 

But  what  is  an  estournay  ? The  curious  will  look  in  Littr6  in 
vain,  and  we  may  as  well  tell  them  that  it  means  “ helm.”  We 
must  again  confess  to  “ sheer  ignorance,”  not  enlightened  by  Miv 
Saintsbury,  in  the  matter  of  the  following  very  spirited  chant : — 

EENE  DE  VAUDBMONT’S  WAR  SONG. 

Gentil  due  de  Lorainne,  prince  de  grant  renon, 

Tu  as  la  renomme  jusques  dela  les  mens 
Du  premier  coup  qu’il  frappe  abatit  les  danjons ; 

Tirez,  tirez,  bombardes,  serpentines,  canons. 

“ Nous  suynies  gentilzhommes  : prenez  nous  h rangon.” 

Yous  mentes  par  la  gorge,  vous  n’estes  que  larons, 

Et  violeurs  de  femmes,  et  bruleurs  de  maisons : 

Vous  en  aurez  la  corde  par  dessoubez  le  manton. 

Fit  sy  orrez  matines  au  chant  des  oj'soillons, 

Et  sy  orrez  la  messe  que  les  corbins  diront. 

Who  was  Ren6  de  V^udemont?  A note  to  help  the  benighted 
student  would  not  have  been  superfluous.  Marot  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  best  of  ballades  with,  double  refrain,  “ Frere  Lubin,” 
which  Longfellow  and  others  translated  in  the  days  of  ignor- 
ance, without  keeping  up  the  forms  and  facing  the  difficulties  of 
the  ballade.  Two  of  Marot’s  delightful  follow,  “ Dedans- 

Paris  ” and  “ En  La  Baisant,”  -with  a translation  of  Psalm  xliii. 
This  effort  does  not  give  one  the  impression  that 

His  faculties  move  in  no  small  mist 
When  he  versifies  David  the  Psalmist, 

as  Mr.  Browning’s  Pierre  Ronsard  jealously  declares.  The  first 
sonnet  given  here  is  by  Mellin  de  St.  Gelais  (1487-1 558),  and  may 
be  quoted  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  examples  of  the  sonnet  in- 
French  : — 

SOXNBT. 

Voyant  ces  monts  de  veue  ainsi  lointaine 
Je  les  compare  a mon  long  desplaisir : 

Haut  est  leur  chef  et  haut  est  mon  de'sir, 

Leur  pied  est  ferme  et  nia  foy  est  certaine. 

D’eux  maint  ruisseau  coule  et  mainte  fontaine, 

De  mes  deux  yeux  sortent  pleurs  ii  loisir ; 

De  forts  souspirs  ne  me  puis  dessaisir, 

Et  de  grands  vents  leur  cime  est  toute  pleine. 

Mille  troupeaux  s’y  prominent  et  paissent ; 

Autant  d’amours  se  couvent  et  renaissent 
Dedans  mon  coeur,  qui  seul  est  leur  pasture ; 

Ils  sont  sans  fruict,  mon  bien  n’est  qu’aparence ; 

Et  d’eux  h moy  n’a  qu’une  difference, 

Qu’en  eux  la  neige,  en  moy  la  flamme  dnre. 

Louise  Labd  (1526-1566)  wrote  with  more  vigour,  and,  if  ever 
France  had  a Sappho,  she  was  Louise.  We  quote  one  of  her  lovfr 
sonnets,  as  they  are  little  known  to  any  but  professed  students  of 
French  literature : — 

Tant  que  mes  yeus  pourront  larmes  espandre, 

A I’heur  passe  avec  tuv  regretter  : 

Et  qu’aus  sanglots  et  sonpirs  re'sister 
Pourra  ina  voix,  et  un  peu  faire  entendre ; 

Tant  que  ma  main  pourra  les  cordes  tendre 
Du  mignart  lut,  pour  tes  graces  chanter ; 

Tant  que  I’esprit  se  voudra  contenter 

De  ne  vouloir  rien,  fors  que  toy,  comprendre  j 

Je  ne  souhaitte  encore  point  mourir : 

Mais,  quand  mes  yeus  je  sentiray  tarir, 

Ma  voix  casse'e  et  ma  main  impuissante, 

Et  mon  esprit,  en  ce  mortel  sejonr, 

Ne  pouvant  plus  montrer  signe  d’amante  ; 

Priray  la  Mort  noircir  inon  plus  cler  jour. 
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Though  only  five  pages  can  he  spared  for  Master  Fran^oys 
Rahelays,  he  is  very  adequately  represented.  A delightful  story  of 
“Ghost-catching,”  from  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  should  be  studied 
by  the  Psychical  Society.  The  sham  ghost  was  no  bungler  at  her 
trade,  and  all  the  orthodox  manifestations  were  performed  in  the 
spirit  of  constructive  science.  The  furniture  was  tumbled  about, 
rappings  and  knocks  were  heard,  the  cover  was  snatched  otf  the  bed 
(a very  favourite  “manifestation”), and  the  psychical  researcher  of 
the  period  was  slapped  by  an  invisible  hand.  But  Monseigneur 
de  Grignaux,  “ qui  ne  croyoit  point  en  bourdes,”  was  too  clever 
for  the  spirit,  who,  as  usual,  proved  to  be  the  medium.  Then 
Monseigneur  de  Grignaux,  “ qui  ^toit  homme  assez  rude,”  caused 
the  medium  and  her  accomplice  to  be  well  flogged,  and  so  enough 
of  them. 

Of  Ronsard  and  the  Pltiiade  we  have  already  said  enough.  Mr. 
Saintsbury  gives  Du  Bellay’s  beautiful  Platonic  sonnet,  as  well  as 
bis  better  known  “A  vous,  trouppe  legere.”  Even  in  these  short 
selections  the  pagan  temper  and  sad  epicureanism  of  the  Pl&'ade 
comes  out  very  clearly : — 

Doncques,  tandis  que  nous  somraes, 

Mon  lastin,  entre  les  homines, 

N’ayons  que  notre  aise  cher, 

Sans  aller  la  haut  chercher, 

Tant  de  feux  et  tant  d’atonies. 

So  sings  Olivier  de  Magny,  and  Ronsard  repeats,  again  and  again, 
the  lesson  of  the  roses : — 

Cneillez  dfes  aujourd’huy  les  roses  de  la  vie, 

Passerat's  “ First  of  May  ” and  his  Villanelle  have  made  him 
immortal,  while  his  satire  and  his  learning  are  ashes  and  dust. 
The  extracts  from  Jodelle  do  not  make  us  athirst  to  read  more  of 
the  early  classic  drama,  and  Larivey  (1540)  is  but  a dull  pre- 
decessor of  Moliere.  There  is  a good  deal  of  humour  in  the 
extract  from  Calvin — a protest  against  persecution.  Jean  Calvin 
declaiming  against  persecution,  like  “ Tom  Hobbes  afraid  of 
sufl'ering  for  his  religion,”  is  a high  joke.  But  we  might  go  on 
for  ever  admiring  the  flowers  of  this  collection,  this  garland  of 
verse  and  prose.  It  is  impossible  not  to  read  “ Montaigne  in  his 
Library  ” and  “ Montaigne  on  Death,”  when  they  are  set  be^'ore 
us,  and  who  can  possibly  skip  Brantome  on  “ Some  Duels  ” ? Here 
is  the  tale  of  the  duellist  who  killed  three  men  running — voj/la  un 
grand  miracle  de  Ma^-s.  Here,  too,  are  the  men  who  killed  each 
other  so  quickly  after  crossing  a river  in  a boat.  Why  did  they 
not  fight  in  the  boat,  like  two  of  Mont^pin’s  heroes  ? “ Quelles 
resolutions  et  quelles  animositfis ! ” Coming  down  to  Malherbe’s 
time,  we  have  the  inevitable  “ Rose,  elle  a vecu  ce  que  vivent  les 
roses,”  and  a pretty  song  and  the  almost  equally  inevitable 
“ Quand  tu  me  vois  baiser  tes  bras  ” represents  Theophile,  nor  can 
poor  Voiture  evade  his  fatal  rondeau,  “ Ma  foi,  c’est  fait.”  Then 
the  early  seventeenth-century  people  come  on,  big  and  little,  all 
but  Scalion  de  Virbluneau,  so  unjustly  neglected.  With  Corneille 
begin  the  writers  who  should  Ije  in  every  gentleman’s  library, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  book  is  still  unexhausted.  We  con- 
fidently recommend  it,  not  only  for  educational  purposes,  but  to 
every  one  who  likes  literature,  and  enjoys  a volume  which  he  cm 
open  nowhe-re  without  being  tempted  to  ramble  on  and  read  more 
than  he  had  intended. 


ON  SUMMER  SEAS.* 

This  is  a disappointing  book.  It  is  very  long,  and  yet  there  is 
next  to  nothing  in  it.  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson’s  previous  works 
we  had  read  with  considerable  interest.  She  had  travelled  where 
not  many  had  gone  before  her ; and,  though  she  had  not  been  able 
to  keep  her  narratives  clear  of  a great  deal  of  mere  lumber,  yet  on 
the  whole  she  had  told  her  story  with  much  liveliness.  It  is  true 
that  she  had  had  the  great  advantage  of  having  a story  to  tell.  In 
Our  Hide  through  Asia  Minor  she  and  her  husband  had  gone 
through  a district  which  has  been  rarely  visited  by  modern  tra- 
vellers, and  where  serious  dangers  and  hardships  were  at  times 
encountered.  In  Our  Home  in  Cyjirus  she  described  the  life  and 
the  work  of  English  people  settled  in  our  new  acquisition  in  the 
Levant.  Her  husband  holds  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Kyrenia, 
a district  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cyprus.  The  position  was  a 
novel  one,  and  there  was  much  that  was  worth  recounting. 
Though  our  author  writes  sufficiently  well  to  make  .a  readable 
book  when  she  has  materials  enough  at  hand,  she  is  very  lar  from 
possessing  the  art  of  writing  in  a pleasant  manner  when  she  has 
really  nothing  to  say.  To  make  her  little  bricks  she  must  have  a 
large  supply  of  straw.  She  has  perhaps  been  misled  by  her 
early  successes.  She  seems  to  think  that  travelling  and  scribbling 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a book  of  travels,  let  her  go 
wherever  she  pleases.  She  forgets  how  many  of  us  travel,  and 
how  many  of  us  scribble,  though  we  have  sense  enough  to  keep 
our  scribblings  to  our  own  small  home  circle.  We  wisely  say  with 
the  Viscount  in  Moliere ’s  play,  “ II  est  permis  d’etre  parfois  assez 
fou  pour  faire  des  vers,  mais  non  pour  vouloir  qu’ils  soieut  vus.” 
There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  make  a hit  whenever  she 
and  her  husband  take  their  yearly  outing  from  Cyprus.  But  then 
she  must  visit  out-of-the-way  places,  undergo  dangers,  and  face 
hardships.  She  must  rise  above  the  level  of  Cook’s  tourists,  and 

* On  Summer  Seas.  {Including  the  Mediterranean,  the  .Xgean,  the 
Ionian,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Knxine,  and  a Voyage  down  the  Danube.)  By 
Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson,  Author  of  “dur  Home  in  Cyprus,”  “Our  Ride 
through  Asia  Minor,”  &c.  London  : Chapman  & Hall,  Limited.  18S3. 
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must  not  go  where  thousands  of  her  countrymen  have  gone  before 
her. 

On  Summer  Seas  is  an  attractive  title,  but  by  no  stretch  of 
words  or  of  the  imagination  can  it  be  made  to  cover  a journey  by 
railway  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  and  by  steamer  down  the  Danube. 
Both  Venice  and  Constantinople  are  on  the  sea,  and  the  author 
visits  them  both  in  summer  ; so  that  they  fall  within  the  title. 
In  like  manner,  if  some  Cockney  on  his  way  to  Paris  were  this 
month  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  describe  at  length  the  wonders 
of  Dover  and  Calais,  or  of  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  he  might, 
with  scarcely  less  justice,  give  the  same  title  to  his  work.  But  we 
should  certainly  protest  were  he  to  go  further  and  include  in  his 
narrative,  not  only  his  two  railway  journeys  in  England  and 
France,  but  also  an  account  of  the  English  and  French  capitals. 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  that  she  is  travel- 
ling over  well-beaten  ground.  She  might  almost  have  supposed 
that  she  was  the  discoverer  of  those  out-of-the-world  cities,  Venice, 
Vienna,  and  Constantinople,  and  the  first  explorer  of  the  Danube. 
Her  narrative  from  the  day  she  lands  at  Venice  to  the  day  she 
leaves  Constantinople  fills  165  pages,  just  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
book.  At  first  sight  this  seems  a very  great  feat.  We  were  the  less- 
struck  with  it,  however,  when  we  reflected  on  the  wonderful  ease 
with  which  a lady’s  pen  usually  travels  when  she  is  out  on  a trip 
and  writing  letters  home.  When  to  this  gift,  so  natural  to  women,, 
is  added  the  facility  that  book-making  gives,  there  is  reason  per- 
haps to  be  astonished,  not  at  our  author’s  profusion  of  words,  but 
at  her  moderation.  Then,  too,  we  remembered  the  use  to  which 
the  writings  of  others  can  be  turned.  There  is,  we  believe,  a work 
called  A Guide  for  Authors.  For  such  of  them  as  are  writers  of 
travels  the  most  convenient  of  all  guides  would  generally  seem  to 
be  one  of  Mr.  Murray’s.  They  treat  these  works  much  in  the  same 
way  as  succeeding  generations  have  treated  the  vast  buildings  left 
by  the  ancients.  They  carry  off  first  one  bit  and  then  another, 
which  they  use  on  their  own  work  just  as  it  suits  their  conve- 
nience. Sometimes,  moreover,  they  forget  to  acknowledge  their 
obligations.  Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  extensive  and 
minute  acquaintance  which  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  displays  with 
nearly  every  place  she  visits  can  hardly  come  altogether  from  her 
own  stores  of  learning,  however  extensive  they  may  be.  She 
spends,  for  instance,  just  four  hours  at  Rhodes.  We  may  be  will- 
ing to  believe  that  she  was  indebted  to  her  own  readings  in 
history,  and  not  to  Mr.  Murray,  for  her  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
digies of  valour  displayed  by  Sultan  Suleiman  close  to  St.  John’s- 
Gate  in  the  famous  siege  of  1525.  But  how  in  so  short  a space 
of  time  did  she  pick  up  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
place  as  is  shown  in  such  a passage  as  the  following  ? 

Another  line  of  'wall,  commencing  at  St.  Catherine’s  gate  and  termi- 
nating at  the  Amboise  entrance,  divides  the  quarter  known  as  “ Gastello  ” 
(the  hospital),  the  Auberges,  and  the  Grand  Master’s  palace,  from  the  rest 
of  the  town. 

If  the  Cockney  of  our  imagination  in  his  On  Summer  Seas 
described  the  four  hours  that  he  spent  at  Calais,  we  should  not 
accuse  him  of  copying  the  guide-books  if  he  told  once  more  the 
tale  of  good  Queen  Philippa  and  the  burghers.  But  we  should, 
not  be  equally  indulgent  were  he  to  display  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  streets  and  fortifications  of  the  town. 

We  surely  are  not  doing  our  author  injustice  in  saying  that  much 
of  her  learning  must  be  borrowed.  Let  our  readers  follow  her  as 
the  steamer  sails  northwards  up  the  JEgeau  Sea.  She  passes,  for 
instance,  Symi.  Of  it  she  says  there  is  an  islet  here  inhabited  by 
lepers  and  their  goats.  Their  leprosy  is  the  result  of  bad  food. 
But  “ as  an  ofl’-set  to  the  lepers  Symi  is  also  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Nireus,  the  handsomest  Greek  at  Troy  after  Achilles.” 
After  Symi  we  come  to  Nisyro,  once  ruled,  she  tells  us,  by  Queen 
Artemisia.  By  the  way,  later  on  our  author  calls  Maria  Theresa 
the  Artemesia  {sic)  of  Austria.  Perhaps,  however,  the  fault  in 
the  spelling  was  in  the  original — the  guide-book,  that  is  to  say. 
We  are  carried  past  Cnidus,  famous,  we  read,  for  its  shrine  of 
Venus  and  her  statue  by  Praxiteles,  and  arrive  at  Kos,  famed  as 
the  birthplace  of  Apelles  and  Hippocrates.  Skipping  a page  or 
two,  and  the  scraps  that  fill  them,  we  enter  the  Icarian  Sea.  Here 
a great  mercy  is  vouchsafed  to  us.  “ The  legend  of  Icarus,  son  of 
Daedalus,”  she  writes,  “ is  well  known,  and  only  worth  alluding 
to  as  we  were  passing  over  the  very  sea  wherein  he  ended  his  ill- 
judged  aerial  voyage.”  The  author  might  have  done  more  than 
allude  to  it.  She  might  have  told  it  at  length.  Next  we  come  to 
Samos.  Samos  is  famous  for  Samian  wine,  that  “was  evidently 
much  appreciated  by  Antony  and  his  dusky  Cleopatra.”  Such  a style 
of  writing  as  this,  considering  the  rate  at  which  a steamer  travels 
and  the  number  of  places  that  can  be  passed  in  a single  day,  easily 
accounts  both  for  the  length  and  also  the  duluess  of  this  volume.  In 
no  place  can  a scrap-book — if  we  may  so  term  such  works  as  these — 
be  so  easily  put  together  as  in  the  ^Egean  Sea.  In  no  place  can 
so  brave  a display  of  learning  be  made  out  of  the  smallest  stock. 
What  opportunities  are  ottered  by  Ephesus  and  Athens  alone ! 
With  such  an  ample  supply  the  reserve  is  hardly  needed  of  Venice 
and  Vienna.  Our  author  spent  a few  hours  at  Ephesus,  and  writes 
of  it  in  the  following  flowing  strain : — 

To  think  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  of  the  great  god  Pan,  of  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  the  Cyclops,  the  Amazons,  of  Artemisia  the  famous  queen  of 
Caria,  of  the  Empress  Irene,  who  was  killed  in  the  Temple,  of  Berenice, 
who  was  poisoned  there,  of  Danae,  who  was  hurled  thence  from  a precipice, 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  of  all  that  has  happened  on  this  spot  in  days  so 
remote  that  the  Bible  history  of  Paul  and  St.  John  is  almost  modern  ; to 
think  of  the  multitude  who  shouted  in  this  very  theatre  for  two  hour-s, 
“ Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  1 ” 

We  shall  assume  that  the  author  is  right  in  her  grand  display  of 
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names,  thougli  Danae  does  come  in  oddly  enough  between  Berenice 
on  the  one  hand  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  other.  We  do 
not  know  why  she  treats  Paul  with  less  respect  than  John.  Both 
should  be  saints  or  neither.  To  her  chronology,  however,  we  must 
object.  She  carries  back  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  world  a 
good  deal  further  than  most  writers.  When  jDanae  and  Hercules 
flourished,  it  is  indeed  not  easy  to  say.  But  as  for  the  things 
that  happened  in  Ephesus  in  times  so  remote  that  the  Bible 
history  or  any  other  history  of  Paul  is  almost  modern,  of 
them  we  cannot  think  because  we  know  nothing.  “ The  re- 
nown of  Ephesus,”  she  says,  “ is  older  than  tradition  itself.” 
With  just  as  much  sense  she  might  have  said  “ the  tradition 
of  Ephesus  is  older  than  its  renown.”  In  another  passage,  in 
writing  of  some  fountains  at  Damascus,  she  says  : — “ These 
fountains  are  as  perennial  as  the  town  itself,  for  Damascus  is 
undoubtedly  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.”  Perennial,  by  the 
way,  is  a strange  term  to  apply  to  a city.  But,  passing  that  over, 
we  find  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  renown  of  Ephesus  is 
■older  than  tradition,  on  the  other  hand  the  perennial  Damascus  is 
still  older  than  Ephesus.  We  are  at  a loss  to  guess  how  its  age  has  been 
arrived  at  when  it  is  older  than  a place  whose  renown  is  older  than 
tradition.  We  are  reminded  how,  years  ago,  we  made  an  attempt 
to  write  a fairy  story,  the  scene  of  which  we  were  bent  on  placing 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.  Our  fancy  failed  us  after  the  opening 
line,  which  was  as  follows  : — ■“  A long  time  before  once  upon  a time 
there  lived.”  The  author  does  give  us  one  date.  The  temple  at 
Ephesus  was,  she  says,  220  years  in  building,  and  it  was  standing 
3,500  years  before  our  era.  Its  foundations  therefore  were  laid 
more  than  3,600  years  ago.  Mr.  Grote,  on  the  other  hand,  insists 
that  in  Grecian  history  there  is  no  authentic  date  earlier  than  the 
flrst  Olympiad.  She  difl'ers  from  him  by  almost  a thousand  years. 
Who  can  decide  when  doctors  disagree  F Coming  down  to  almost 
modern  days  she  is  again  at  variance  with  our  historians.  On  her 
railway  journey  to  Vienna  she  passes  the  village  of  Oampo 
Eormio,  as  many  other  travellers  have  passed  before.  Indeed, 
from  our  Continental  Bradshaw  we  learn  that  ten  trains  pass  this 
place  every  day.  Happily  not  all  the  passengers  write  big  books. 
tShe  does  not  here  miss  the  chance  of  a piece  of  history.  If  she 
quotes  her  guide-book,  let  us  hope  that  she  quotes  inaccurately, 
for  she  says; — “ At  Campo  Eormio  Bonaparte  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  made  the  famous  treaty  of  1797.”  In  1797,  we  need 
scarcely  say.  Emperors  of  Austria  had  not  yet  been  invented.  She 
is,  it  is  clear,  somewhat  uncertain  about  their  proper  title.  In 
another  passage  she  calls  them  Emperors  of  Hapsburg.  As  for  her 
dates  she  is  far  safer  when  she  is  indefinite.  Thus  no  one  can  find 
fault  with  her  statement  that  “ the  old  church  of  Bari  belongs 
to  the  middle  ages.”  Travellers  should  have  three  dates,  or  rather 
three  periods,  and  three  only — the  ancients,  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  moderns.  Within  their  wide  boundaries  there  is  safety. 

Long  before  our  traveller  had  brought  us  to  Venice  our 
patience  was  worn  out.  We  were  in  the  worst  of  humours  when 
we  came  to  the  description  of  the  gondola.  Are  we  not  old 
enough  to  remember  the  days  when  young  people  used  to  sing  in  a 
romantic  voice  ? 

Oh  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets. 

Sweet,  then,  come  to  me. 

While  smoothly  glides  our  gondolets 
O’er  the  moon-lit  sea. 

Were  we  at  this  late  hour  to  be  told  what  a gondola  is  like  ? But 
we  had  awaiting  us  St.  Mark’s,  the  Lion’s  Mouth,  the  Rialto,  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  Winged  Lion.  Rogers  is  quoted  at  length, 
and  the  convent  where  Byron  lived  is  not  forgotten.  Shylock  is 
not  mentioned  by  name,  the  author  with  unusual  moderation  con- 
tenting herself  with  quoting  some  writer  who  describes  Venice  as 
■“  a locality  hallowed,  especially  to  Englishmen,  by  the  poetry  of 
Shakspeare.”  Venice  is  followed  by  Vienna.  All  its  hitherto  un- 
known wonders  can  be  read  of  in  the  twenty-eight  pages  which 
are  given  to  that  city.  We  may  mention,  on  the  authority  of  our 
adventurous  explorer,  that  “ cab-stands  abound  ” there,  and  that 
^‘beer-halls  are  a great  feature  in  Viennese  life.”  Elsewhere 
she  writes,  “I  think  there  is  great  truth  in  Andrew’s  remark 
that  the  Viennese  seem  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking.”  We  wonder  whether 
they  sleep.  With  one  more  quotation  we  must  bring  our 
notice  to  a close.  We  have  kept  it  as  a kind  of  plum  for 
the  last : — “ The  Viennese  bread  is  renowned.  . . . The  light 
rolls  that  are  generally  handed  round  with  the  coffee  are  called 
Stengels  or  semmels,  but  Andrew  and  I much  preferred  the  kind 
known  as  hausbrod.”  So  we,  too,  in  our  travels  in  France  have 
often  asked  for  pain  de  menage  \ in  England,  also,  we  have  re- 
jected rolls  and  called  for  household  bread.  We  had  not  hitherto 
thought  it  needful  to  put  this  fact  into  print.  But  then  our  travels 
are  not  yet  published. 


SAMOS  AND  SAMIAN  COINS.* 

TO  the  important  series  of  monographs  on  the  coinages  of  the 
principal  Hellenic  States  which  have  been  appearing  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  few  years  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  a fresh  volume  has  now  been  added.  To  Mr. 
Head’s  treatises  on  the  coinage  of  Syracuse,  Ephesus,  and  Boeotia, 
and  his  own  pamphlet  on  Elis,  Professor  Gardner  has  joined  a 
disquisition  on  “ Samos  and  Samian  Coins,”  which  has  been  re- 
printed from  the  pages  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  and  is  now 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  We  have  more  than  once  called 

* Samos  and  Samian  Coins.  By  Percy  Gardner,  M.  A.,  Disney  Professor 
of  Archaeology  in  the  University  ot  Cambridge.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 


attention  to  the  interest  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  series, 
and  the  new  treatise  in  many  respects  illustrates  and  bears  out 
what  we  have  said  of  the  value  of  coins  in  relation  to  history  and 
mythology.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gardner  has  not  been  very  happy  in  his  treatment 
of  his  subject.  His  monograph  on  Samos  is  indeed  learned  and 
methodical,  but  it  lacks  the  interest  that  attached  to  his  earlier 
tract  on  Elis.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  coinages  of  the  two  States ; but  it  is  also  attributable 
to  Mr.  Gardner’s  neglect  of  those  wider  relations  which  alone 
render  the  study  of  coins  fruitful.  In  itself  the  science  of 
numismatics  is  but  a peddling  business;  it  needs  to  be  turned 
to  account  in  illustrating  history  and  art  and  religion  before 
it  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  a man’s  serious  devotion.  When  it  is 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  greater  studies,  numismatics  becomes 
an  invaluable  aid  to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity.  As  a rule, 
'the  series  of  monographs  to  which  “ Samos  ” belongs  cannot  be 
reproached  with  any  lack  of  attention  to  these  wider  bearings  of 
their  subjects ; but  in  the  case  of  Samos  we  cannot  but  think  that 
a great  deal  more  might  have  been  made  both  of  the  mythological 
and  the  historical  evidence  of  the  coins.  In  a strictly  scientific 
work  we  have  perhaps  no  right  to  complain  of  a certain  infelicity 
of  diction,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  scientific  facts  are 
capable  of  literary  expression  as  well  as  other  things ; but  when 
Professor  Gardner  aggravates  a dry  and  unpolished  style  by 
rude  attempts  at  jocosity,  we  feel  bound  to  protest.  The 
nautical  criticism  of  the  Samian  gallery  is  perhaps  nothing  more 
than  numismatic  enthusiasm  ; but  the  facetious  allusions  to  ball- 
room beauties,  with  whom  Professor  Gardner  appears  to  have 
been  unfortunate,  and  door-knockers,  subtly  italicized,  are  certainly 
out  of  place  in  a scientific  treatise.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  refrain, 
from  noticing  the  hesitation  and  want  of  decision  that  characterize 
Mr.  Gardner’s  statements.  He  seems  to  rejoice  in  hypothetical 
clauses,  in  “ ifs,”  and  “ supposes,”  and  “ doubtfuls,”  and  “ possibles,” 
and  “ likelies,’''  and  “ seems  ” ; and  we  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
count  the  number  of  “probables.”  Of  course  there  must  be 
doubtful  points  in  such  a subject ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is  wiser  to 
make  up  one’s  mind  instead  of  remaining  in  the  cautiously  hesi- 
tating position  Mr.  Gardner  usually  assumes.  Infected  by  that 
member  of  the  alphabet  which  is  vulgarly  associated  with  Samos, 

When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter, 

Points  him  two  ways, 

he  prefers  to  take  both.  It  may  be  the  most  scientific  position, 
but  it  is  confusing  to  the  reader,  and  leaves  him  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  mental  vagueness. 

We  have  said  thus  much  because  there  is  really  so  much  that 
is  admirable  in  Mr.  Gardner’s  work  that  it  is  a pity  he  does  not 
make  it  quite  unassailable.  A little  less  caution  and  a little  more 
style  and  breadth  would  turn  a very  scholarly  and  careful  treatise 
into  an  interesting  and  instructive  book.  As  it  is,  there  is  plenty 
to  be  learned  from  it,  if  we  leave  out  a “ probably”  here  and  an  “ if” 
there.  Samos  could  not  fail  to  possess  an  interest  in  its  coins. 
The  rocky  island  which,  capped  by  snowy  Cerceteus,  stands  up 
like  a beacon  (an/xa,  a-djxa)  out  of  the  xEgean,  yet  hides  behind 
its  rugged  cliffs  rich  valleys  where  the  vine  still  flourishes, 
and  of  which  Menander  went  so  far  as  to  say  (pepa  kuI  opvLdav 
ydXa,  owns  a long  and  eventful  history.  Was  it  not  under  a 
shrub  of  Agnus  Castus  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  Imbrasus  that 
the  Queen  of  Olympus  was  born  ? Any  one  who  has  read  a couple 
of  pages  of  the  ASneid  knows  that  Samos  was  beloved  of  Hera. 
Her  temple,  built  by  Rhceeus,  and  the  largest  that  Herodotus  had 
ever  seen,  was  in  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the  island ; only  a tall 
column  remains  standing,  but  even  that  was  enough  to  give  the 
modern  name  to  the  neighbouring  Cape  Colonna.  Here,  or  at  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  were  the  statues  which  Marc  Antony  carried 
off  to  Rome,  and  which  Augustus  returned — among  them  the 
famous  wooden  Athene  by  Smilis,  supposed  to  have  been  a con- 
temporary of  Daedalus.  A Via  Sacra  connected  the  temple  with 
the  ancient  city  of  Samos — just  as  Ephesus  was  joined  to  the 
Artemisium — “ frequented  by  pomps  and  processions  and  bordered 
by  graves  of  the  ancestors  and  celebrities  of  the  city.”  Here,  too, 
was  the  tomb  of  Rhadine  and  Leontichus,  whither  lovers  hied  to 
pay  their  vows.  Another  wonder  of  the  island  was  the  aqueduct 
of  Eupalinus,  which  is,  in  these  latter  days,  being  cleared  out  with 
a view  to  bringing  water  to  Tigani,  the  little  village  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Samos.  This  aqueduct  still 
testifies  to  the  engineering  skill  of  the  Greeks.  “ Entering  the 
mountain  from  the  south,”  writes  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  to  a con- 
temporary, “through  a narrow  passage  thirty  feet  long,  the 
entrance  arch  to  which  is  constructed  of  two  enormous  blocks 
leaning  against  one  another,  similar  to  the  gallery  at  Tiryns,  we 
come  into  the  tunnel — the  opvypa  of  Herodotus — which  pierces 
the  mountain  for  the  length  of  1,400  yards.  This  passage 
is  chiselled  in  the  rock,  marks  of  the  instruments  used  being 
clearly  visible,  and  penetrates  the  mountain  in  the  form  of  a 
curve.  Now  and  again  the  roof  is  low,  but  as  a rule  the  height 
of  eight  feet  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  maintained.  The  channel 
for  the  water,  in  places  thirty  feet  deep,  in  others  still  filled  with 
rubbish,  passes  alongside  the  footway,  and  is  bridged  over,  or 
rather  the  rock  is  left  in  the  form  of  a bridge,  at  intervals  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  yards.  Niches  are  visible  here  and  there 
where  lamps  were  kept ; and  there  is  a small  square  room  not  far 
from  the  entrance,  built  of  large  stones,  and  provided  with  !»i 
oven,  where  presumably  a watchman  lived.”  The  mole,  which 
formed  the  third  wonder  of  Samos,  is  now  being  rebuilt  out  of  the 
unsculptured  blocks  which  remain  from  the  temples — an  enter- 
prise fraught  with  perils  to  archaeology. 
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The  city  that  could  boast  such  buildings  had  a history.  Samos 
was  indeed  the  most  powerful  State  in  Hellas  in  the  days  of  the 
famous  tyrant  Polycrates,  and  it  was  still  a place  of  influence  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  a notable  member  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy  afterwards.  The  Samians  were  ever  a bold  race.  Zd/juai 
TO  is  d0\rjrds  Kai  eVt  vavfj.axtciis  iicrlv  ’lioviov  lipicrToi,  wrote 
Pausanias;  and  we  all  know  that  the  Samians  were  the  inventors 
of  triremes,  and  that  it  was  the  Samian  Colseiis  who,  first  of 
Greeks,  passed  between  the  Pillars  of  Heracles  and  brought  back 
costly  cargoes,  whereof  he  dedicated  a huge  crater  in  the  temple 
of  Hera.  Many  sieges  did  the  Samians  withstand,  by  Pericles, 
by  Lysander,  by  Timotheus,  before  they  were  expelled  in  365  b.c., 
and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  many  lands,  while  their  island  was 
turned  into  “ the  sewer  of  Athens,”  and  Athenian  deruchi  divided 
its  fertile  soil  among  themselves,  only  to  be  ejected  in  turn  by 
Perdiccas  and  the  returning  exiles  forty  years  later.  Even  to  the 
present  day  the  Samians  have  preserved  their  reputation  for  pluck  ; 
they  were  the  first  in  arms  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and, 
though  Samos  is  a Turkish  Beylik,  it  is  still  ruled  by  a prince  of 
its  own. 

The  coins  of  Samos,  which  Mr.  Gardner  methodically  arranges  in 
nine  periods,  contribute  less  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  of 
the  State  than  most  series  of  Greek  coins.  To  the  earliest  period, 
indeed,  that  preceding  n.c.  494,  hardly  any  specimens  can  with 
certainty  be  attributed.  Of  the  forty-two  coins  discussed  under 
this  section,  Mr.  Gardner  dismisses  fifteen  as  “ certainly  not  ” 
Samian,  describes  ten  as  “ doubtful,”  four  as  “very  doubtful,”  six 
as  “ probably  not  ” Samian,  and  attributes  only  seven  to  Samos 
with  any  certainty.  Nor  does  the  long  disquisition  on  Samian 
colonies,  intended  to  prove  that  the  permanence  of  coin  types 
formed  a bond  between  the  mother-city  and  the  colony,  prove 
much ; since  of  nine  colonies,  three  issued  no  coins,  five  struck  coins 
in  no  way  recalling  Samian  types,  while  the  only  one  that  seems 
to  have  preserved  a type  of  the  mother-city  is  balanced  by  a neigh- 
bour, which  shows  the  same  type,  but  was  not  a Samian  colony. 
In  the  second  period  (494-439),  the  coins  do  not  reflect  in  any 
marked  manner  the  contemporary  political  changes ; in  the  third 
(439-394),  however,  the  Athenian  supremacy  established  by  the 
conquest  of  Samos  by  Pericles  leaves  its  impress  in  the  olive- 
branch,  a badge  of  Athens,  which  henceforth  appears  regularly  on 
the  money;  but  Lysander’s  oligarchical  restoration  and  the  Spartan 
influence  are  not  traceable.  The  following  period  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  numismatically ; for  it  is  then  (394-365)  that  the 
anti-Laconian  league  between  Khodes,  Cnidus,  Ephesus,  and 
Samos,  of  which  the  coins  are  the  main  evidence,  is  attested  by  the 
type  of  Heracles  strangling  the  serpents  (a  curious  type,  by  the 
way,  in  an  island  sacred  to  the  goddess  who  sent  those  serpents  to 
the  infant  prodigy  with  no  friendly  intent),  and  the  letters  SYN 
(paxcKov).  The  fifth  period  (365-322)  has  no  coins,  for  the 
Athenian  deruchi  who  had  usurped  the  island  probably  used  the 
money  of  Athens.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods  we  find  magis- 
trates’ names,  but  few  of  these  are  identified  by  Mr.  Gardner  with 
historical  personages. 

But  Greek  coins  are  mainly  valuable  for  their  artistic  and  their 
mythologic  interest.  In  the  former  respect  the  Samian  currency 
is  “ sadly  to  seek  ” ; Rhoecus  and  Theodoras,  the  bronze  workers, 
Smilis,  and  Timanthes,  do  not  seem  to  have  encouraged  a school 
of  artistic  minters.  But  mythologically  the  coin-types  of  Samos 
are  exceedingly  curious.  The  most  permanent  symbols  are  the 
lion’s  scalp  and  the  fore  part  of  a bull.  Others  indeed  occur ; 
the  galley  is  frequent,  and  in  the  city  of  CoIebus  is  easily  ex- 
plicable ; Hera’s  peacock  occurs,  and  we  know  that  peacocks  were 
kept  in  the  Her«um ; the  sceptre  of  the  Queen  of  the  Gods  is  also 
natuTixl  ; and  the  head  of  Hera  occurs  on  the  later  coins,  while  the 
winged  boar,  in  which  Mr.  Gardner  of  course  sees  a solar  emblem, 
though  others  connect  it  with  HSlian’s  story  of  the  mischievous 
wild  sow  of  Clazomenae,  mysteriously  appears  at  an  early  date. 
But  the  lion's  scalp  and  face  and  the  fore  part  of  a bull  are  the 
prevailing  types.  The  former  is  not  unsuitable  to  tiera,  though 
it  is  scarcely  her  most  appropriate  symbol.  She  is  represented 
with  a lion  on  an  early  vase  at  (lirgenti,  and  Homer  calls  the  goddess 
herself  a lion  (II.  xvi.  483).  But  it  is  when  we  remember  that  the 
Hera  of  Samos  was  not  so  much  the  Greek  Olympian  Queen  as 
the  Greek  appropriation  of  the  local  Asiatic  goddess  that  the 
probable  significance  of  the  lion's  scalp  is  understood : — 

The  form  in  which  Hera  appears  on  Samian  coins  of  Imperial  times 
hears  a close  resemblance  to  the  well-known  shape  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis. 
And  although  we  are  unable,  perhaps  through  loss  of  historical  records,  to 
trace  at  Samos  as  at  Ephesus,  the  existence  of  a college  of  priests  and  a 
hieratic  organization,  yet  we  can  scarcely  doubt  of  their  existence,  at  least 
in  early  times.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  almost  arbitrar}'  what  deity 
of  the  Hellenic  Pantheon  was  identified  by  the  Greek  settlers  in  this  or 
that  city  of  Asia  with  the  Asiatic  goddess,  whom  they  so  frequently  found 
in  possession  of  the  spot,  and  whom  they  felt  obliged  to  make  their  own 
under  some  name  or  other.  At  Ephesus  and  Perga  the  Greeks  gave  to  the 
local  goddcs.s  the  name  pf  Artemis,  at  Apbrodisias  that  of  Aphrodite,  at 
Hypfcpa  probably  that  of  Persephone.  And,  indeed,  the  prevailing  type  of 
goddess  in  Asia  Minor  resembled,  in  some  respects,  each  of  these  Hellenic 
cousins.  Like  Artemis,  she  was  mistress  of  the  moon,  and  rejoiced  in  wild 
and  waste  places  ; like  Aphrodite,  she  was  patroness  of  sexual  desire ; like 
Persephone,  she  ruled  the  springing  of  the  crops,  and  represented  the  in- 
vigorating force  of  moisture  in  spring.  That  she  should  be  called  Hera  at 
Samos  is  not  strange.  Like  Hera,  she  was  queenly  and  motherly  ; Hera 
also,  like  her,  was  the  goddess  of  marriage,  and  in  some  phases  by  no  means 
unconnected  with  the  moon. 


Heracles  makes  one  hesitate  before  definitely  accepting  its  con- 
nexion with  Hera ; and  evidence  of  a cultus  of  Heracles  is  cer- 
tainly traceable  on  the  money  of  the  Samian  colony  of  Perinthua. 
The  explanation  adopted  by  Lacroix,  in  his  lies  de  la  Grice,  by 
which  the  lion’s  scalp  is  referred  to  a local  legend  of  a lion  with 
the  toothache,  whose  gratitude  to  a merchant-dentist  indirectly 
resulted  in  an  as  yet  undiscovered  temple  to  Dionysus  Oechenos, 
“ the  gaper,”  seems  a little  far-fetched. 

The  bull  on  the  coins  of  Samos  is  also  something  of  a puzzle. 
Even  accepting  the  connexion  of  Hera  with  cow-headed  Hathor, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  epithet  jSocjTrts,  the  resemblance  to  lo, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  white  cows  in  Hera’s  temples,  it  must 
still  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Gardner  gravely  observes,  that  “ a 
cow  is  not  a bull”;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  mysterious 
beast  refers  to  the  worship  of  Artemis  Tauropolus,  to  whom 
there  was  a temple  at  Samos ; or  he  may  be  a river  god,  Mmander 
or  Imbrasus,  who  often  appears  on  Imperial  coins  of  Samos. 
These  Imperial  coins  are  very  interesting.  On  some  we  find  the 
Asiatic  figure  of  the  goddess,  of  which  Mr.  Gardner  says  that 
“it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  as  Overbeck  as  shown,  that 
the  archaic  simulacrum,  veiled,  and  wearing  a lofty  calathos  on 
the  head,  represents  the  figure  of  the  goddess  by  Smilis,  which 
succeeded  in  the  temple  the  primitive  a-avls  or  block,  and  remained 
as  cultus-iraage  even  to  the  days  of  Pausanias.”  The  figure  of 
Fortune  on  an  Imperial  coin,  bearing  a simulacrum  of  Hera,  is 
also  doubtless  from  a statue,  and  another  piece  presents  apparently 
a copy  of  a statue  of  Hera  on  a sculptured  prow  preserved  at  Perin- 
thus.  Other  Imperial  coins  represent  Pythagoras,  the  “ Samian 
sage,”  seated,  and  touching  with  his  wand  a globe,  of  which  Mr. 
Gardner  ingeniously  remarks  that  it  is  “ celestial  rather  than  ter- 
restrial”; the  globe  being  perfectly  devoid  of  any  design.  That 
Pythagoras  was  latterly  reverenced  as  an  astronomer,  and  reputed 
to  be  a pupil  of  the  Chaldeans,  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  wha 
remember  his  doctrine  of  the  universe.  Other  types  seem  to  refer 
to  the  Ionian  migration.  Altogether,  if  the  coins  of  Samos  possess 
less  artistic  and  historical  value  than  those  of  many  other  Greek 
States,  they  present  much  that  is  curious  to  the  student  of  mytho- 
logic symbols  and  illustrate  in  several  respects  the  legends  of  the 
island.  Mr.  Gardner  has  done  well  in  bringing  together  the 
whole  body  of  numismatic  evidence  from  various  collections  for 
the  use  of  archaeologists. 


AN  OLD  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS.* 

Three  or  four  years  ago  Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.  published,  in 
three  quarto  volumes,  a New  Testament  Commentary  for 
English  readers,  by  various  hands,  edited,  like  the  present  work,, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  reviewed  by  us  fully  at  the  time. 
This  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  is  designed  to  be  “ the 
companion  and  complement  ” of  the  earlier  book,  and  closely 
resembles  it  both  in  plan  and  general  spirit.  The  editor’s 
preface,  though  it  lacks  somewhat  of  the  unction  and  polish 
of  that  prefixed  to  the  New  Testament,  is  very  explicit  as 
to  the  aim  and  temper  of  the  work  which*it  serves  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Christian  student.  It  is  for  plain  men,  who  have 
little  leisure  or  inclination  for  learned  or  critical  disquisitions,  yet 
desire  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  real  character  of  objections  to 
the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  "Word  of  God,  such  as  by  im- 
plication, fif  not  directly,  meet  them  everywhere,  in  formal  trea- 
tises, in  fugitive  periodical  literature,  and  even  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society.  But  the  Bishop,  mutatis  mutandis,  will 
best  explain  his  meaning  for  himself: — 

Our  object  is  to  meet  some  of  the  deep  needs  of  the  present  time,  especi- 
ally of  that  large  and — as  we  fear  it  must  again  be  said — increasing  class- 
of  readers,  who  are  conscious  that  chilling  doubts  have  crept  into  the  soul, 
and  that  modern  criticism  has  seemed  to  them  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
Scripture  is  what  it  claims  to  be  ; not  merelj'  a truthful  record  of  God’s- 
dealings  with  man,  hut  a power  to  make  man  wise  unto  salvation  . . . 

The  main  difiiculties  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  may  briefly  be 
summed  up  as  scientific,  historical,  and  moral — all  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
constantly  presenting  themselves  to  the  interpreter,  and,  at  the  very  least, 
demand  of  him  something  more  than  mere  passing  notice  and  recognition. 

lu  the  discussion  of  scientific  difficulties  he  puts  us  on  our  guard 
against  two  errors,  opposite  in  their  nature,  yet  equally  liaWe  to 
mislead  the  unwar}'  student.  “ The  day  has  now  passed  away,” 
he  frankly  states,  “ for  the  so-called  reconciliations  of  Scripture 
and  science,”  grounded  upon  wide  assumptions  as  to  the  statements 
of  Scripture,  and  shallow  and  superficial  answers  drawn  from  real 
or  supposed  discoveries  in  the  world  of  nature.  Hugh  Miller  and 
his  Rocks  have  left  the  field,  and  we  now  rather  require  to  be  warned 
against  assuming  for  physical  truths  what  “ as  yet  are  no  more 
than  working  hypotheses,”  that  we  “invest  not  with  the  high 
character  of  established  theories,  brilliant  generalizations  which  are 
still  regarded  by  eminent  men  of  science  as  at  best  only  partially 
verified.”  “ The  duty  of  the  faithful  interpreter,”  as  the  Bishop 
wisely  maintains,  “is  to  set  forth  the  apparent  meaning  of  that 
which  lies  before  him,  with  all  candour,  breadth,  and  simplicity; 
to  be  severely  truthlul,  and  to  wait.” 

Little  less  than  half  of  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
had  been  written  by  Dean  Blumptre,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
the  work  in  regard  to  freshness,  vigour,  and  charm  of  style,  what- 


The  lion  was  a usual  accompaniment  of  this  Asiatic  divinity  ; 
in  Phrygia  the  king  of  beasts  played  a royal  part  in  the  rites  of 
Cybele,  and  this  goddess  is  commonly  represented  as  seated  on 
a lion.  Nevertheless,  the  usual  association  of  the  lion’s  skin  with 
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ever  may  be  thought  of  the  sobriety  of  judgment  shown  by  that 
honoured  and  learned  person.  To  these  two  volumes  Dr.  Plumptre 
contributes  only  eleven  pages  of  a “ General  Introduction,”  too 
brief  to  be  of  much  use,  though  he  manages  to  import  into  them 
not  a few  of  his  idiosyncrasies.  His  account  of  the  English 
Versions,  especially,  is  mere  cramhe  repetita,  a tale  told  better  a 
hundred  times  before  ; but  we  presume  we  shall  have  more  from  his 
hand  in  the  three  volumes  yet  to  come.  The  ten  books  contained 
in  the  present  instalment  are  assigned  to  no  less  than  nine  dilFerent 
scholars,  whose  respective  Commentaries  vary«greatly  in  value 
and  interest.  For  an  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Notes  on  Genesis  we  are  indebted  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Payne  Smith  ; Exodus  has  been  appropriated  to  Canon  Rawlinson ; 
Leviticus  to  Dr.  Ginsburg;  Numbers  to  the  late  Rev.  C.  J.  Elliott; 
Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  of  the 
London  College  of  Divinity ; Judges  to  Canon  Fari-ar  ; Ruth  to  the 
Rev.  R.  Sinker ; i Samuel  to  Canon  Spence ; 2 Samuel  to  an  American 
divine,  Dr.  F,  Gardiner  of  Connecticut.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  see 
why  the  kindred  books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  one  person  than  why  the  modern  and  purely 
artificial  separation  between  i and  2 Samuel  should  have  been 
accentuated  by  distributing  them  between  two.  Each  commen- 
tator prefixes  a special  introduction  to  his  own  book,  and  several 
of  those  most  satisfactorily  annotated  are  followed  by  Appen- 
dices in  the  way  of  Excursus.  But  before  we  enter  into  details  as 
to  the  several  portions  of  the  Commentary,  we  have  a word  to  say 
about  the  text  itself  of  this  English  Bible. 

Every  one  knows,  or  easily  may  know,  that  various  readings,  or 
variations,  accidental  or  designed,  from  the  original  text  of  an 
author’s  work  occur  in  printed  books  as  well  as  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts. Probably  more  editions  of  the  so-called  Authorized 
English  Bible  of  i6i  i have  been  published  than  of  any  other  work 
that  ever  passed  through  the  press.  The  earliest  editions  abounded 
in  printers’  errata,  so  that  many  changes  were  inevitably  made  in 
succeeding  issues,  and  with  them  crept  in  numerous  minute  cor- 
rections of  the  translation  itself,  chiefly  made  silently  and  with- 
out authority,  and  those  changes  not  always  unimportant  or  for 
the  better.  A century  since  Dr.  Blayney's  Oxford  Bible  of  1769 
was  made  a kind  of  model  of  later  reprints,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
received  a sort  of  vague  sanction  from  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford 
Press,  and  was  thought  more  accurate  than  it  is  now  known  to  be. 
Since  the  Oxford  reprint  of  the  edition  of  i6u  was  issued  in 
1833  there  has  been  a tendency  to  resort  to  that  hookas  to  a 
standard  in  the  text  itself;  punctuation,  and  especially  orthographv^, 
being  reduced  to  the  modern  fashion.  As  the  case  stands  at 
present,  no  two  editions  of  the  English  Bible  are  quite  identical 
in  text,  or  follow  precisely  the  same  autotype.  Now  on  opening 
the  fair  quarto  pages  of  Bishop  Ellicott’s  volumes  we  see  the  text 
beneath  which  the  commentary  is  to  stand  printed  in  two 
columns,  with  a broad  space  between  them,  designed  for  a purpose 
soon  to  be  described.  Which  of  the  several  texts,  that  of  Blayney 
and  other  moderns,  or  of  the  older  Bibles,  is  followed  in  the  pre- 
sent work  ? We  ask  the  question ; but  no  aid  is  afforded  us  in 
answering  it.  One  jine  from  the  editor  would  have  told  us  all  we 
wanted;  but  the  matter  never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  own 
mind,  and  we  must  ferret  it  out  for  ourselves.  In  the  broad  space 
between  the  columns  are  arranged,  not  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  read,  but  in  a manner  more  symmetrical  to  the 
eye,  yet  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient  to  the  reader,  the 
marginal  renderings  and  textual  references  which  are  found  in 
the  Bible  of  1611;  these  only,  and  none  of  the  others  which 
have  been  added  subsequently  ; the  textual  references  being  far 
too  scanty  for  practical  use,  though  the  typographical  mistakes 
which  abounded  in  them  have  been  diligently  corrected.  Is 
the  English  text,  then,  as  well  as  the  marginal  renderings  and 
references,  that  of  the  Bible  of  1611?  and,  since  there  were 
two  principal  issues  in  that  year — one  well  represented  by  the 
folio  Bible,  3050,  g.  2,  the  other  by  3050,  g.  i,  both  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  both  complete,  with  no  admixture  of  foreign  leaves, 
as  is  unfortunately  so  often  the  case — which  of  the  two  did  Bishop 
Ellicott  and  his  assistants  use  ? The  first-named  is  evidently  the 
elder,  inasmuch  as  it  abounds  with  errors  of  the  press  and  of  the 
translation  which  are  studiously  amended  in  the  second  folio,  that 
aecond  being  identical  with  the  Bodleian  copy  from  which  the 
Oxford  Bible  of  1 833  was  derived.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  go 
through  these  two  volumes  in  order  to  decide  a point  which,  we 
must  say  it  again,  one  line  of  explanation  from  the  editor  would  have 
at  once  cleared  up ; and  our  result  has  been  rather  curious  than  satis- 
factory. There  appear  to  be  forty-six  divergencies  between  the  two 
issues  of  1 61 1 in  these  ten  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  the 
later  folio  is  followed  in  forty-one  places,  the  earlier  folio  in  four  (but 
in  one  of  the  four,  Ruth  iii.  15,  Mr.  Sinker  discusses  the  variation 
without  seeming  to  know  whence  it  originated),  while  in  one  place 
(Josh.  XV.  50,  Eshtemoh)  neither  book  of  1611  is  followed,  but  the 
Cambridge  folio  of  1638,  whose  critical  value  was  first  understood 
by  Bishop  Turton.  We  must  say,  not  of  this  edition  only,  but  of 
dhe  Speaker's  Commentary  also,  at  least  in  its  earlier  volumes,  that 
in  works  so  elaborate  the  English  text  itself  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  over,  as  it  obviously  has  been,  to  the  printer  and  the 
printer’s  reader,  without  more  editorial  care  having  been  bestowed 
upon  it. 

We  have  left  ourselves  small  space  for  discussing  the  per- 
formances of  the  several  writers  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  en- 
terprise. The  most  manifest  failure,  at  least  in  such  companvq  is 
Dr.  Ginsburg's  Commentary  on  Leviticus.  All  other  portions  of 
these  volumes  either  take  for  granted  or  prove  by  elaborate  argu- 


ment the  substantial  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  existing 
shape,  and  indeed  the  whole  tone  of  the  work  is  one  of  sober  but 
firm  faith  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  an  authentic  portion 
of  God's  Word.  Hence  it  is  quite  amazing  to  turn  to  Dr.  Ginsburg’s 
Preface  and  there  to  read  the  curt  avowal -which  we  are  sorry  to 
subjoin : — 

As  I do  not  believe  that  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  in  its  present  form,  was 
written  by  Moses,  and  as  it  is  against  the  plan  of  this  commentary  to  enter 
at  this  place  into  a discussion  on  this  question  [?],  which  hasnothing  to  do 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  Book,  I thought  that  1 should  best  serve  the  student 
of  Holy  Writ  by  showing  him  how  the  laws  here  enacted  were  adminis- 
tered during  the  second  Temple.  I have  therefore  endeavoured  to  depict 
the  Temple  service  in  the  time  of  Christ  as  conducted  according  to  the 
laws  laid  down  in  the  Book  before  us. 

But  this  is  just  what  for  the  moment  we  do  not  greatly  care 
about.  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  assigned  task  was  to  trace  the  divine  wor- 
ship, especially  in  its  sacrificial  aspect,  through  the  historical  books, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  earlier  prophets,  and  for  this  he  substitutes 
something  good  indeed  in  its  proper  place,  but  for  the  occasion 
quite  unseasonable.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  know  that  the 
learned  author  of  The  Massorah  can  regard  as  inspired  a book 
which  claims  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  and  was  not ; but  to 
ordinary  minds  such  a conclusion  must  seem  illogical  and  almost 
self-destructive.  Can  the  Right  Reverend  Editor  have  glanced 
through  this  extraordinary  production  before  sending  it  to  press  ? 

We  have  little  else  to  find  fault  with,  although  we  hardly  think 
Mr.  Waller’s  Deuteronomy  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  be  told  that  the  time  allotted  to  him  did  not 
permit  him  to  make  use  of  modern  commentaries  to  any  extent. 
He  undertook  a weighty  work,  and  needed  all  available  aids  to  en- 
able him  to  perform  it  well.  But,  indeed,  we  mark  here  and  there 
throughout  these  volumes  too  many  tokens  of  haste  and  undigested 
thought.  How  else  can  we  account  for  Canon  Spence’s  statement 
on  I Sam.  ii.  22,  “ The  compiler  of  these  books  of  Samuel  was 
evidently  wishful  (sic)  to  speak  as  kindly  as  possible  of  Eli,”  when 
we  compare  it  with  his  note  on  chap.  iv.  18,  only  nine  pages  later, 
“ The  compiler  of  these  books  was  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  friend- 
ship to  the  high-priest  Eli  ? ” Of  the  commentators  on  the  remain- 
ing books,  three  have  executed  their  respective  tasks  so  excellently 
as  to  earn  our  esteem  and  gratitude  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Dean 
Payne  Smith  is  always  diligent,  learned,and  earnest, anxious  to  main- 
tain the  truth,  as  it  approves  itself  to  him,  with  firmness  and  con- 
sistency. He  is  deeply  fascinated,  as  well  he  may  be,  with  the 
Accadian  tablets  which  have  recently  come  to  light  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  and  is  ready  to  adopt  Mr.  Sayce’s  opinion  that 
they  are  as  old  as  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era ; 
though  it  certainly  sounds  a little  grotesque  to  say  that  “ it  has 
thus  become  highly  probable  that  Abraham  when  leaving  that 
great  and  cultured  mart  of  commerce,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  would 
carry  his  library  with  him,”  to  be  used  in  after  ages  by  Moses  for 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Canon  Rawlinson’s  Commentary  on  Exodus  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  whole  work  so  far.  The  writer  appears  to 
have  mastered  all  the  knowledge  available  on  the  subject,  and  ex- 
hibits its  results  in  a manner  intelligible  to  the  plain  men  for 
whose  service  he  is  labouring.  In  an  Excursus  on  “ Egyptian 
History  as  connected  with  the  Exodus  ” he  discusses  a difficult 
and  complicated  subject  so  clearly  that  the  student  is  fairly  carried 
along  with  him  to  conclusions  which  appear  irresistible.  Canon 
Rawlinson  identifies  the  Pharaoh  who  advanced  Joseph  with 
Apophis  or  Apepi,  the  last  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  who 
were  expelled  from  Egypt  about  1700  B.C.,  and  this  seems  on  the 
whole  the  most  doubtful  of  his  decisions  (compare  Gen.  xlvi.  34). 
“The  new  king,  which  knew  not  Joseph,”  would  thus  belong  to 
the  next  succeeding  dynasty,  the  eighteenth,  being  either  Aahmes 
its  founder,  or  Rameses  I.,  or  his  son  Sethos  I.  The  long  reign  of 
sixty-seven  years  assigned  to  Rameses  11.,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  he  regards  as  the  period  of  Moses’  birth 
and  exile,  from  which  he  did  not  return  till  the  time  of  the  next 
king,  the  proud  and  vainglorious  Menephthah,  who,  holding  his 
court  ordinarily  at  Tanis,  would  thus  be  confronted  with  the 
miracles  wrought  for  Israel- “in  the  field  of  Zoan.”  Later  dis- 
coveries in  a branch  of  study  whose  materials  are  so  full  and 
various  may  modify  some  of  Mr.  Rawliuson's  inferences,  but  can 
scarcely  do  much  more. 

“We  are  glad,  too,  that  we  can  speak  fiivmurably  of  Canon 
Farrar’s  share  of  this  Commentary,  “ Tbe  Book  of  Judges.”  It  is 
by  no  means  the  easiest  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  is 
fraught  with  a certain  weird  interest,  such  as  was  sure  to  engage 
his  hearty  sympathy.  His  vast  multifarious  reading  and  happy 
faculty  of  applying  it  with  efi'ect  often  minister  to  our  amusement 
as  well  as  to  our  instruction.  We  would  refer  to  his  treatment  of 
tbe  grand  poem  comprising  the  fifth  chapter  as  a good  speci- 
men of  bis  method,  although  here  and  there  bis  illustra- 
tions of  the  sacred  text,  for  their  superficial  incongruity,  may 
almost  provoke  a smile.  He  rightly  maintains  the  unity  of  this 
book,  limiting  it  of  course  to  tbe  first  sixteen  chapters,  pressing 
its  obvious  purpose  to  set  forth  “moral  definite  facts,  and  to 
narrate  the  providence  of  God  as  shown  continuously  in  a long 
series  of  different  events.”  Its  leading  principles  are  alleged  to  be 
“ that  righteousness  e.xalteth  a nation,  but  sin  is  the  reproach  of 
.any  people  ; that  evil  companionships  ruin  good  dispositions  ; that 
moral  degeneracy  always  brings  with  it  national  weakness ; . . . 
that  national  sin  is  never  left  unpunished  ; that  the  punishment  it 
involves  is  intended  always  to  be  educational,  not  vindictive.” 
The  last-named  of  these  several  propositions  is  quite  characteristic  of 
our  author.  Of  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  J udges  Dr.  Farrar 
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can  settle  as  little  as  his  predecessors.  The  numerical  state- 
ments bearings  on  the  subject  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Bible  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  our  author  is 
inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  i Kings  vi.  i,  which  gives  the 
low  sum  of  480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Solomon.  In  the  matter  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  he  makes  out  a 
strong,  we  might  say  an  irresistible,  case  for  the  actual  sacrifice  of 
her  spotless  lile.  “ Some,”  says  Luther  as  cited  by  him,  “ affirm 
that  Jephthah  did  not  sacrifice  her;  but  the  text  is  clear  enough.” 
While  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  among  the  Jews  of  such  an 
institution  as  that  of  the  Vestals,  human  victims  were  offered  up 
perpetually  by  the  nations  that  surrounded  Israel,  and,  for  all 
that  appears.  Rabbi  Kimchi  in  the  twelfth  century  was  the  first  to 
soften  by  a milder^  interpretation  the  horror  engendei’ed  by 
Jephthah’s  vow  and  its  stern  accomplishment. 

We  are  promised  three  more  volumes  to  complete  the  Old 
Testament  one  in  May  next,  the  other  two  in  the  autumn  of  the 
current  year.  W e presume  there  are  reasons  for  this  unusual 
haste,  but  the  hurried  commentators  and  the  overworked  editor 
may  be  allowed  to  think  that  their  maxim  should  be  sat  cith,  si 
sat  benh.  There  are  slips  enough  of  inadvertence  in  the  present 
volumes  to  make  us  wish  that  even  they  had  received  a little 
more  leisurely  supervision. 


A WOMAN’S  GLOEY.* 

TT  is  dangerous  to  recommend  a novel  unless  one  knows  the 
-L  exact  taste  of  the  person  who  is  to  read  it.  Some  people  like 
a novel  that  will  excite  them ; others  prefer  one  that  will  soothe 
them ; there  are  readers  who  wish  to  be  amused  and  readers 
who  wish  to  be  horrified;  some  want  to  be  edified  and 
some  want  to  be  shocked.  One  may  easily  therefoi'e  recom- 
mend  a well-vvritten  novel  and  be  afterwards  told  that  it  is 
dull,  rubbishing,’  morbid,  insipid,  improper,  or  goody-goody. 
I here  are  a few  excejrtional  books  that  seem  to  -please  every- 
body,  but  they  are  very  rare.  A Woman's  Glory  is  not  one 
ot  them,  and  yet  we  think  that  it  will  amuse  and  please 
many  people.  To  begin  with,  it  ought  to  be  popular  amono- 
professioiral  critics.  For  them  at  least  it  has  several  neo-ativ’e 
merits.  contains  no  murders,  no  detectives,  no  death-beds,  no 
latal  accidents.  The  characters,  as  a rule,  are  neither  abominably 
wicked  nor  abominably  good.  The  sun  sets  rather  frequently,  it  is 
true,  but  it  manages  to  set  without  being  a bore  ; there  is  a car- 
riage accident  too,  but  nobody  is  much  the  worse  for  it ; and  there 
is  only  one  lord— which,  as  novels  go,  is  wonderfully  moderate. 

We  have  on  several  occfisions  expressed  our  di.slike  in  a 
general  way  to  wffiat  is  technically  known  as  word-painting  ; but 
in  these  volumes  the  writer  indulges  rather  freely  in  it  without 
wearying  ps.  Far  from  skipping  the  passages  in  which  she  has 
practisea  it,  we  have  read  every  word  of  them.  Of  descriptions 
ot  flowers  pd  gardens  long  experience  has  made  us  specially  shy 
but  we  felt  that  we  had  no  right  to  cavil  at  bits  like  t4’ 
loilowin^:— 

There  was  a garden,  which  was  fast  becoming  a wilderness  : lar-je  moon- 
dai>ies  had  sprung  up  among  the  rose-bushes  ; wild  camomile  choked  the 

tufts  of  white  pinks  and  pansies. 
Around  the  farm-buildings,  and  all  over  the  island,  flourished  the  haw- 
thorns which  gave  the  place  its  name,  and  made  it  a very  paradise  of 
swee  ness  and  bloom.  Stately  trees  grew  there  too  : oak  and  ash  whispered 
the  old  I^^ore  of  the  merry  greenwood,  and  the  leaf-music  was  as  sweet  as  the 
ripple  or  tiie  tide. . , , 

marvellously  rich  in  gardens,  and  Verbena  Lodge  had  its 
paiadise  of  bbom,  shut  in  by  mouldering  brick  walls.  May  held  a feast  of 
L‘’kiLbv  spot;  sheltered  from  sharp  winds,  and  nourished  by 

to^d^/h  1.  f ‘o  perfection.  Lilacs  had  flowered  themselves 

to  death,  but  laburnums  swung  golden  tresses  in  the  soft  air;  it  was  a 
of  btossoms'^'^*  foi'gfct  yourself,  and  become  a part  of  this  little  world 

There  13  a capital  description  of  the  approach  to  an  orthodox 
country  house,  of  the  heavy-respectable  type.  On  the  way  from 
the  railway  station  the  road  leads  through  “a  lonely  country 
with  patches  of  heath  and  solitary  cottages  here  and  there  ” • and 
the  air  is  ‘heavy  and  still,  yet  sweet  with  the  fresh  smell  of  newly- 
turned  fields  and  damp  copses.”  And  at  last  the  open  country  is 
altogether  lost  to  sight,  ’ and  the  woods  rise  “ like  a dense  wall 
on  the  right  and  left,  dark  and  solemn,  full  of  mysterious  whispers 
that  seem  to  gather  force  as  the  dusk  deepens.  Who  does  not 
know  the  chilling  sensation  produced  by  the  solemn  surroundino-s 
which  proclaim  tnat  one  is  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  into 
the  jaws  of  one  of  those  prim  country  mansions  in  which 
everybody  IS  expected  to  be  on  his  very  best  behaviour? 
A\el  may  the  author  _ write  of  sighing  for  a “ break  in  this  im- 
penetrabk  g 00m,  for  just  one  glimpse  of  a bit  of  furzy  common 
or  breezy  field,  or  some  humble  farmhouse  where  the  cocks  and 
bens  were  going  to  roost,  and  the  babies  to  bed.”  But  there  is 
no  break,  no  change,  until  the  carriage  ” turns  in  at  a wide  gate 
and  passes  “an  ivy-grown  lodge,  and  then  at  last  the  house” 
^mes  into  view.  It  is  a red  house  that  reminds  the  traveller  of 
Hampton  Court,  Even  the  ivy  on  it  is  “ trained  and  kept  in  due 
subjection,  and  no  vagrant  tendrils  ever  straggled  and  swayed 
J mullions  and  shining  panes.”  As  a cL- 
trast  to  the  terrible  trimness  of  the  country  house,  we  may  turn  to 
a description  of  a deserted  rum  on  the  South  coast.  “ A few  wall- 
fi^ers  gave  a touch  of  gold  to  the  crumbling  masonry,”  but 
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_ there  was  a desolateness  in  the  decay  of  this  great  fortress  that 
13  seldom  found  in  ruins  far  from  the  sea.  In  rich  midland 
valleys  the  convent  moulders  peacefully  away,  and  even  the  stern 
leudai  castle  gathers  the  sweetness  of  a smiling  country  into  its 
wasted  strength.  But  where  the  sea  is,  there  is  the  sadness  of 
desolation,  the  chill  of  its  briny  mists,  and  the  sting  of  its  bitimr 
breath.”  ° ° 

The  drawing  of  the  characters  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  scenery. 
I here  is  a certain  Mr.  Heatherstone,  a man  with  ten  thousand  a* 
year  and'  provokingly  good  health,  who  “ didn’t  know  anythino- 
about  his  own  liver,  thank  Heaven  ! ” His  remedy  for  ill-health 
was  “ very  simple— hang  all  doctors,  and  don’t  worry  yourself.” 
Iso  wonder  that  some  of  his  hearers  “who  were  sufferino*  from 
incurable  maladiesy  or  groaning  under  a load  of  embarrassments  ” 
turned  from  him  with  a disgust  too  deep  for  words.”  And  the 
author  adds,  with  some  truth,  that  “ of  ail  the  sundry  and  mani- 
fold plagues  that  infest  society,  your  eternallv  jovial  man  is 
perhaps  the  least  patiently  endured.”  We  have  met  many  ladies 
whom  the  following  description  reminds  us- — 
rihe  was  “ a woman  of  the  angular  type,  with  a hard  Roman 
nose  and  cold  eyes.  From  her  youth  up  she  had  fought  that 
bitter  battle  with  the  world  which  only  the  aristocratic  poor  can 
fully  understand.”  ^ Yet  there  was  an  “ indescribable  charm 
in  her  trained  voice  and  quiet  manner,”  and  even  her  svm- 
pathy  ‘ (unreal  as  it  was)  was  never  lacking  at  the  right 
moment.  Her  heart  had  been  “ shrivelled  up  lono-  ago, 
but  tact  and  perfect  breeding  are  excellent  substitutes  for  fe'elin'^.” 
i hen  we  are  introduced  to  a refreshing  little  girl  with  merry  dark 
eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  could  be  mutinous  sometimes,  and 
laughing  red  lips  that  knew  how  to  pout;  a child  that  had  to  be 
received  into  a certain  family  and  made  the  best  of.  “ I suppose 
you  have  learnt  some  chapters  out  of  the  Bible,”  said  her  future 
preceptress,  a stern  lady,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  who  exacted 
prompt  obedience  from  every  member  of  the  family.  “ Oh  yes  ” 
replied  the  child,  “ I can  tell  you  all  about  Samson  setting  fire  to 
the  foxes  tails.  That  was  a lark,  and  no  mistake,  wasn’t  it  ? ” 
rJut  the  chaiacters  are  not  all  frivolous.  AVe  have  a grave  lover 
whose  great  object  in  life  is  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.  Inglefield’s  wealth,  power,  and  personal  influence 

must  all  be  used  for  the  good  of  mankind ; they  were  merely  lent 
to  him  that  they  might  be  wisely  spent.  In  one  scene  he  was 
taking  a walk  by  himself,  when  we  are  told  that  “ he  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  goes  along  whistling,  or  smiting  the  bushes  with 
a stick.  Even  in  solitude  he  was  always  stately ; and  his  mind 
was  seldom  occupied  with  the  trifles  that  engage  the  thouo-hts  of 
evei-yday  men.  ’ Very  different  is  the  ideal  sighed  for  bygone  of 
the  heroines,  who  longed  to  wed  “ a lazy  swell.”  She  speaks 
with  rapture  of  a man  sitting  in  a boat,  with  three  girls 
puUing  him  against  the  stream.  “ He  didn’t  do  anythino-,  but 
simply  sat  still,  and  murmured,  ‘ Wow,  ladies ! wow.’  My  ad- 
miration for  that  man  is  past  explaining.” 

The  book  is  full  of  amusing  incidents?  Early  in  the  first  volume 
a young  lady  and  gentleman  borrow  a boat,  without  askino-  leave 
and  row  to  a deserted  island,  that  rose  “out  of  the  sunshfny  sea 
showing  Its  soft  greenness  above  the  surrounding  blue,”  at  a short 
distance  from  the  coast.  It  was  evening,  and  after  thoroughly 
enjoying  themselves  on  the  island,  they  returned  to  its  shofe  in 
good  tmie,  in  order  to  row  back  to  the  mainland  before  their 
absence  should  be  discovered.  We  quote  part  of  two  chapters  to 
describe  wliat  followed : — 

The  little  wavelets  were  washing  over  white  stones  and  masses  of  silky 

fight?  Tut  th“^‘?aV;asToife?^^^“^^  ^ 

“The  deuce!”  Chapxch  II, 

Of  the  straits  to  which  this  devoted  couple  was  reduced  during 
the  night  on  the  desolate  islet  we  advise  people  to  read  for 
themselves ; but  we  may  observe  that  the  climax  of  misery  was 
reached  when  the  love-stricken  captain  exclaimed,  “ You  will 
be  very  tired  before  morning,  and  faint  with  hunger,  I am 
afraid.  As  for  myself,  I wish  I could  forget  the  vulture  that 
paws  within  me.  But  the  incidents  are  not  often  of  so  sensa- 
tional a type.  Indeed  the  author  takes  pleasure  in  describino- 
peryday  people  and  everyday  life.  Does  the  world,  she  asks? 

ever  estimate  its  unremarkable  persons  ’ at  their  full  value  P ” 
Ap  she  goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  “the  most  useful  and  best- 
beloved  members  of  society.  Not  brilliant  enough  to  excite 
jealousy  nor  ampious  enough  to  pine  for  a higher  station,  they 
1 up  all  the  social  pps,  and  quietly  pick  up  the  common  duties 
that  our  bepties  and  our  geniuses  often  fling  down.  Their  names 
are  not  to  be  foup  in  society  journals,  but  they  are  spoken  of 
tendpy  and  familiarly  by  the  fireside.”  Although  “ their  photo- 
paphs  are  not  exhibited  in  shop-windows,”  “people  put  them  into 
those  sacred  albums  which  contain  only  the  portraits  of  friends.” 
Moreovp,  these  “happy  everyday  men  and  women”  “pass 
celebrfties little  cause  to  envy  the 

It  is  well  that  authors  should  write  most  about  what  they 
understand  best,  and  the  author  of  A Woman’s  Glory  understands 
women  far  bpter  than  men.  She  has  therefore  acted  wisely  in 
wilting  chiefly  about  hp  own  sex.  At  one  part  of  the  story 
there  ai^  four  charming  ladies  at  a dull  seaside  viUage,  without  a 
pigle  eligible  man  to  flirt  with  them.  Such  a state  of  things  is 
pmmon  enough  in  real  life,  but  it  is  very  rare  in  novels.  Throucrh- 
out  the  story  the  male  characters  are  the  weaker  vessels.  They 
are  cleverly  sketched,  and  are  no  women  in  trousers,  like  the 
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heroes  in  many  novels  written  hy  feminine  hands ; but  still  they 
are  what  ladies  call  “ only  men.”  The  female  characters  are 
wise,  thoughtful,  and  discerning,  while  the  men  are  “mostly 
fools.”  We  have,  however,  derived  so  much  enjoyment  from  A 
WomarCs  Glory  that  we  will  nOt  quarrel  with  its  author  on 
this  point,  and  we  are  the  more  ready  to  forgive  her  because  she 
can  be  sufSciently  severe  on  her  own  sex  when  she  pleases.  For 
instance,  she  says  that  scandal  “ is  the  sole  amusement  of  which 
women  never  tire  ” : that  “ they  may  get  sick  of  husbands,  lovers, 
and  children,  and  fancy  themselves  weary  of  life,”  but  that,  if 
they  receive  a hint  of  a reputation  to  be  demolished,  “they  will 
fly  to  the  task  as  if  the  very  thought  of  it  gave  them  fresh 
strength.”  Nor  does  she  always  paint  her  female  characters  in 
the  pleasantest  colours.  One  of  them  is  made  to  console  a friend, 
whose  devoted  admirer  has  gone  to  India,  by  observing  “ that  all 
the  wounds  of  first  love  may  be  healed  by  the  balsams  sold  in 
Vanity  Fair.”  Before  the  object  of  the  poor  girl’s  afiection  had 
started,  this  amiable  creature  had  thus  advised  him ; — “ Don’t 
vex  your  soul  with  the  idea  that  you  have  left  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression OQ  her  heart.  I would  undertake  to  efface  any  man’s 
image  from  any  young  girl’s  heart  in  a month  ! So  you  may  be 
quite  at  ease  about  her.”  This  particular  young  girl,  however, 
learned  to  use  her  tongue  as  sharply  as  her  mentor  by 
the  middle  of  the  third  volume.  At  that  period  of  the 
story,  the  efi'acer  of  images  played  her  a very  scurvy  trick, 
and  then  made  a humble  confession  to  her  victim.  The  latter 
then  admonished  the  penitent  as  follows: — “This  is  indeed  a 
self-imposed  penance.”  “ What  a pity  our  chapel  exists  no 
longer!  You  might  have  knelt  upon  the  cold  stones,  and  got 
some  one  to  scourge  you.  Jones” — Jones  is  the  lady’s-maid — 
“would  have  done  it,  I think,  for  a small  remuneration.”  This 
satire  was  well  deserved,  and  so  also  was  a quiet  answer  given 
by  the  same  speaker  to  her  didactic  admirer  when  he  had  ob- 
served that  after  their  marriage  they  must  study  the  lives  and 
needs  of  the  working  classes.  “ I fancy,”  she  said,  “ that  the 
working  classes  must  sometimes  get  rather  tired  of  being  studied 
so  very  much.”  In  the  author’s  opinion  women  are  unlike  men  in 
the  matter  of  longing  for  “ first  loves.”  “ That  virginity  of  heart 
which  a man  prizes  in  a woman  is  by  no  means  so  highly  valued 
by  a woman  when  she  finds  it  in  a man.”  “ Most  women  love  to 
heal  a wound  that  has  been  inflicted  by  one  of  themselves.”  A 
clergyman’s  daughter  receives  very  favourably  the  advances  of  a 
jilted  captain,  and  we  are  told  that  “ it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  have  cared  half  so  much  for  a lover  who  had  come  to  her 
swearing  that  she  was  his  first  love.”  We  refer  this  delicate  ques- 
tion to  the  ladies. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  characters  in  this  novel  is  Mrs.  Goad ; 
but  of  Mrs.  Goad  people  must  read  for  themselves.  It  is  too  often 
a weary  task  to  wade  through  the  whole  of  a three-volume  novel ; 
but  we  found  no  difficulty  in  reading  every  word  of  A W mian's 
Glory.  But  while  we  praise  the  book,  we  must  warn  our  readers 
against  inferring  that  it  is  a great  work  of  fiction.  It  is  merely 
a well-written  and  entertaining  novel  of  the  lightest  type.  Best 
of  all,  while  bright  and  amusing,  its  tone  is  wholesome.  Even 
Mrs.  Goad  herself  could  not  fairly  object  to  it. 


RECENT  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 

The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament,  of  which  Dr.  Maclear’s 
edition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  is  a volume, 
certainly  supplies  a want.  Without  pretending  to  compete  with  the 
leading  commentaries,  or  to  embody  very  much  original  research,  it 
forms  a most  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  original.  The  text  is  based  upon  those  of  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles,  the  decision  on  points  where  they  disagree  being 
referred  to  Stephens,  or,  where  his  text  difl'ers  from  both,  to 

* Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  General  Editor, 
J.  J.  S.  PerowTie,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  The  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Mark.  With  Maps  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury.  Cambridge  : University 
Press. 

Selections  from  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  John  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  a Preface  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford  : Clarendon 
Press. 

Homer's  Odyssey.  Books  XXI. — XXIV.  The  Triumph  of  Odysseus. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  biotes,  by  Sidney  G.  Hamilton,  M. A.,  Fellow 
of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  London : Macmillan  & Co. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
A.  W.  Verrall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London  ; 
Macmillan  & Co. 

Demosthenes — The  First  Philippic.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
edited,  after  C.  Rehdantz,  by  Rev.  T.  Gwatkin,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 

Q.  Horatii  Flacci  carminum  liber  IV.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  E. 
Page,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant-Master 
at  Charterhouse.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 

Helps  for  Latin  Students : a Series  of  Extracts  from  the  Dest-known 
Authors,  together  with  Examination  Papers,  Questions,  a Chapter  on 
Etymology,  ^c.  By  W'.  T.  Jeffcott  (London  University),  Vice-Principal  of 
the  High  School,  Margate,  and  G.  J.  Tossell  (London  University), 
Senior  Assistant-Master  in  the  High  School,  Margate.  London  : Longmans 
& Co. 

Latin  for  Little  Folks  : a First  Year's  Course,  containing  Grammar  and 
Exercises,  with  Vocabularies  and  Questions  for  Drill  and  E.camination.  By 
W.  J.  Spratling,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Flead- 
Master  of  the  Haberdashers’  Company’s  Schools,  Hatcham,  S.E.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


LachmaDD.  Tisckendorf  has  been  followed  in  matters  of  spelling 
and  accentuation,  and  his  punctuation  has  been  for  the  most  part 
adopted.  Scholars  will  agree  with  Dr.  Perowne  that  “a  text 
formed  on  these  principles  will  fairly  represent  the  results  of 
modern  criticism,  and  will  at  least  be  accepted  as  preferable  to 
‘ the  received  text  ’ for  use  in  schools.”  Dr.  Maclear’s  introduc- 
tion contains  all  that  is  known  of  St.  Mark’s  life,  with  references 
to  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  he  is  mentioned ; an 
account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Gospel  was  composed, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  St.  Peter’s  teaching  upon  St. 
Mark ; an  excellent  sketch  of  the  special  characteristics  of  this 
Gospel  •,  an  analysis,  and  a chapter  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment generally.  In  this  the  principal  uncial  and  cursive  MSS. 
are  mentioned,  together  with  the  chief  ancient  versions,  and  the 
most  important  printed  editions.  The  notes  deal  rather  with 
the  subject-matter  than  with  points  of  scholarship,  though  these 
are  not  altogether  neglected.  There  is  not  very  much  in  the 
way  of  literary  criticism,  and  we  think  that  more  might  have  been 
said  of  the  points  of  difference  between  classical  and  Hellen- 
istic Greek.  But  as  a commentary  on  the  subject-matter  the 
notes  are  excellent.  The  narrative  is  illustrated,  as  it  should  be, 
by  quotations  from  and  references  to  other  books  both  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  and  wherever  more  Evangelists  than 
one  have  related  the  same  event  their  narratives  are  carefully  com- 
pared. If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  notes,  it  is  that 
they  are  somewhat  lengthy.  They  extend  to  nearly  170  pages,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  they  could  be  abridged  without  the  loss  of 
useful  and  interesting  matter.  At  the  head  of  the  notes  on  each 
chapter  is  a table  of  the  more  important  various  readings  with 
the  MS.  authority  on  which  they  are  based.  There  is  a general 
index,  which  enables  the  student  to  collect  without  difficulty  all 
the  information  on  kindred  points  contained  in  the  notes.  This  is 
followed  by  a shorter  but  useful  Greek  index.  The  work  is  com- 
pleted by  two  good  maps,  one  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  other,  on  a large  scale,  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  it. 

Mr.  Purves’s  selections  from  Plato  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  extracts  from  the  works  of  a great  writer  must 
be  unsatisfactory.  The  reasons  which  justify  such  a proceeding  in 
the  case  of  Plato  are  well  set  forth  in  the  preface  which  Mr. 
Jowett  has  written  for  the  work.  Plato,  besides  being  a great 
philosopher,  is  one  of  the  greatest  prose-writers  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  students  of  Greek  should  read  something  of  his 
writings  before  they  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  his  philosophy. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  dialogues  which  can  with  advantage  be 
read  as  wholes  by  boys,  even  in  the  sixth  form  of  a public  school ; 
and  for  them  and  others  of  their  age  a selection  made  for  literary 
and  not  for  philosophical  purposes  is  most  desirable.  Mr.  Jowett, 
besides  writing  an  interesting  preface,  has  aided  in  the  selection  of 
extracts,  and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  say  that  the  choice  of 
passages  has  been  well  made.  We  have  the  whole  of  the  Apology 
and  of  the  Crito,  and  portions  of  the  Phcedo,  so  that  the  wholo 
story  of  the  trial,  imprisonment,  and  death  of  Socrates,  as  related 
by  Plato,  is  given.  The  selected  passages  from  the  Republic 
are  eleven  in  number,  and  extend  over  fifty  pages.  Among 
them  are  the  beautiful  opening,  the  Apologue  of  the  Pilot, 
the  Simile  of  the  Cave,  and  the  tale  of  Er,  the  son  of 
Armenius,  together  with  some  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ideal  State,  and  Plato's  account  of  Democracy.  The  Phcedrm 
supplies  four  short  but  delightful  passages,  among  them  the 
conversation  between  Socrates  and  Phaedrus  about  the  myth- 
ology of  Greece,  and  the  tale  of  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth. 
There  are  five  extracts  from  the  Laics,  and  other  dialogues  fui’- 
nish  one  or  two  passages  each.  Mr.  Jowett’s  preface,  following 
the  principle  on  which  the  selection  has  been  made,  deals  rather 
with  the  literary  and  dramatic  aspect  of  the  Dialogues  and  with 
the  character  and  life  of  Socrates  than  with  the  philosophical 
system  of  Plato.  The  figure  of  Socrates  is  happily  sketched,  and 
the  leading  features  of  his  teaching  and  method  are  pointed  out. 
Mr.  Jowett  ends  his  description  with  the  wonder,  “not  that 
the  Athenians  should  have  at  last  grown  impatient  of  him,  but 
that  they  should  have  endured  him  so  long.”  In  that  portion  of 
the  preface  which  deals  with  Plato  as  a philosopher,  his  “ ideas  ”■ 
are  well  explained.  Mr.  Jowett  refers  to  the  various  aspects  ia 
which  they  appear,  and  adds: — “These  various  modes  of  repre- 
senting the  ‘ idea  ’ are  not  parts  of  a system,  but  are  the  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  the  same  philosophical  tendency.  Under  all 
these  forms  Plato  is  seeking  to  realize  the  opposition  of  mind 
and  sense,  of  vovpeva  and  phenomena.  One  thought  underlies 
them  all — the  truth  of  universals.”  Mr.  Purves's  notes  are  in- 
tended for  those  who  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  editor  is,  therefore,  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
writing  ever  with  an  eye  to  elementary  grammar,  as  is  tho 
manner  of  the  editors  of  school  classics.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  notes  Mr.  Purves  makes  some  brief  and  very  sensi- 
ble remarks  on  the  proper  method  of  interpretation.  He  also 
gives  a good  account  of  the  text  of  Plato  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  tells  the  story  of  how  Clarke  acquired  the  Bodleian  MS.  at 
the  Monastery  of  St.  John,  at  Patmos.  The  story  will  remind 
those  who  have  read  Curzon’s  Monasteries  of  the  Levant  of  its 
author’s  similar  experiences  at  Mount  Athos.  The  text  adopted 
by  Mr.  Purves  is,  with  a few  trifling  exceptions,  that  of  the 
smaller  Zurich  recension ; the  principal  variants  are  mentioned 
and  discussed  as  they  occur.  Mr.  Purves  apologizes,  very  un- 
necessarily, for  the  length  of  some  of  the  notes.  When  a point 
really  needs  discussion  it  is  discussed  fully,  but  the  notes  are  as  a 
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rule  short  and  to  the  point.  Translation,  which  is  often  the  best 
and  shortest  method  of  explaining  a difficulty,  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to ; but  the  editor  has  escaped  the  temptation,  to  which  so 
many  yield,  to  translate  because  he  has  a neat  version  ready 
rather  than  because  such  help  is  needed.  Mr.  I’urves  is  evi- 
dently familiar  with  the  work  of  German  commentators,  and  often 
makes  good  use  of  it ; his  notes  are  full  of  happy  illustrations 
drawn  from  Greek  literature,  and  his  commentary  throughout  is 
both  useful  and  interesting.  To  it  is  appended  a “ list  of  works 
useful  for  the  study  of  Plato,”  which,  formidable  as  it  looks, 
might,  as  Mr.  Purves  is  careful  to  tell  us,  be  indefinitely  increased. 
Altogether  the  work  is  thoroughly  well  done,  and  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  choice  of  books  for 
the  higher  forms  in  public  schools. 

The  next  three  books  on  our  list  are  volumes  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan’s Classical  Seribs  intended  for  the  higher  forms  of  schools. 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  notes  on  the  last  four  books  of  the  Odyssey  are 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  we  are 
spared  constant  references  to  those  points  of  elementary  Greek 
grammar  on  which  commentators  of  a certain  class  love  to  dwell, 
l^ot  much  help  is  given  in  the  way  of  translation,  but  Mr.  Hamilton 
does  his  best  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  many  difficult  antiquarian 
questions  which  arise  in  the  course  of  these  books.  He  adopts 
Goebel’s  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Sioia-reveiv  TreXeKfcov,  according 
to  which  the  axes  were  double-headed,  and  the  feat  to  be  accom- 
plished was  to  shoot  through  the  inverted  arches  formed  by  the 
convex  inner  edges  of  the  blades.  Whether  this  is  preferable  to 
Mr.  Lang’s  suggestion  that  the  axe- heads  may  have  had  a kind  of 
loop  on  the  side  of  the  handle  opposite  to  the  cutting  edge  is  a 
point  which  scholars  and  antiquarians  must  decide  for  themselves. 
'The  case  is  fairly  stated  in  Appendix  III.  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  edi- 
tion. With  regard  to  verbal  criticism,  Mr.  Hamilton  renders 
yXavKams  “ solemn-eyed,”  in  preference  to  either  “ bright-eyed  ” or 
« grey-eyed.”  He  suggests  that  daaros  may  have  an  active  sense 
and  mean  “ harmless.”  This  rendering  certainly  adds  force  to 
xxii.  5,  which  would  thus  refer  to  the  bloodless  nature  of  the  con- 
test of  shooting  at  the  axes,  and  contrast  it  with  the  murderous 
onslaught  upon  the  suitors  which  followed  it.  For  dyavovs 

lusty”  is  suggested  as  a translation.  The  English  phrase  “have 
at  him”  is  happily  compared  with  ett’  auru  irdvres  exojgev  in 
xxii.  75.  There  is  an  awkward  note  on  the  word  diffKia  in 
xxi.  1 1 7.  Mr.  Hamilton  translates  this  disputed  line  “Already 
able  to  handle  the  contests  of  my  father,”  which  is  surely  non- 
sense. He  goes  on  to  explain  deffkia  “ instrumenta  certaminis.”  If 
this  explanation  is  correct,  as  it  well  may  be,  why  not  translate 
dedXia  “ arms  ” ? However,  we  have  noticed  very  few  slips  of  this 
kind  ; and  the  edition  will,  we  think,  be  found  useful.  The  notes 
do  not  err  on  the  side  of  undue  length  or  of  excessive  help. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  any  length  of  Mr.  Verrall’s  school 
edition  of  the  Medea.  It  is  based  upon  his  larger  work,  the  merits 
of  which  werer  so  fully  recognized  by  scholars  on  its  appearance 
two  years  ago.  The  notes  in  the  present  volume  are  of  course  of 
a more  elementary  character,  and  discussion  of  the  text  is  for  the 
most  part  omitted.  The  introduction  contains  a very  complete 
analysis  of  the  play.  The  notes  have  been  entirely  rewritten  to 
suit  the  purpose  of  this  edition,  and  are  a model  of  what  such 
notes  should  be.  Perhaps  the  feature  which  distinguishes  them 
most  from  the  work  of  ordinary  school  editors  is  the  happy  exact- 
ness of  the  short  but  frequent  translations,  by  means  of  which 
phrases  and  sentences  are  explained.  The  notes  on  points  of 
.scholarship  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  excellent,  and  are  well  sup- 
plemented by  a grammatical  index,  in  which  references  are  given 
to  constructions  and  other  points  worthy  of  remark.  Among  the 
notes  we  may  mention  that  on  1.  707,  which  deals  with  some 
uses  of  the  Greek  aorist,  and  the  very  interesting  discussion 
on  1.  963,  where  Mr.  Verrall  proposes  to  read 
Xpr^IJidrav.  A few  words  on  the  art  of  Euripides,  which  occur 
at  the  close  of  the  introduction,  are  worth  quoting.  Mr.  Verrall 
■draws  attention  to  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  language  of 
Euripides,  and  goes  on  to  say : — 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  sort  of  merit,  then 
■a  new  discovery,  was  fast  coming  to  be  considered  at  Athens  as  the  highest 
■of  art,  and  for  a few  generations  after  his  own  the  name  of  the  “ golden 
Euripides”  was  synonymous  with  literary  perfection.  The  worship  of  this 
fresh  enthusiasm  can  never  be  rendered  again,  and  will  not  even  be  fully 
comprehended  j ust  now.  Our  taste  is  perhaps  rather  for  depth,  any  depth. 
In  Euripides  there  is  often  both  an  upper  current  of  meaning  and  an  under 
current,  but  both  are  transparently  clear,  and  clearness  is  easily  taken  for 
shallowness. 

Both  introduction  and  notes  of  Mr.  Gwatkin’s  edition  of  the 
first  Fhilip'pic  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  those  of  E.ehdantz. 
The  introduction  contains  a sketch  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  chap- 
ters on  the  entrance  of  Demosthenes  into  political  life,  Athenian 
and  Macedonian  finance  and  war,  and  the  history  of  oratory. 
Besides  these  there  is  a criticism  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator, 
and  an  account  of  the  principal  MSS.  and  editions.  An  appendix 
describes  the  Athenian  popular  assembly.  This  is  followed  by 
a list  of  grammatical  peculiarities  explained  in  the  notes,  and  by 
a Greek  and  an  English  index.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  speeches  against  Philip 
and  of  the  political  speeches  of  Demosthenes  in  general.  The 
introductory  chapters  are  short  and  to  the  point,  and  the  notes 
give  all  help  that  is  needful  for  the  understanding  both  of  the 
text  and  the  subject-matter. 

Mr.  Page’s  notes  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Horace’s  Odes  are  up  to 
the  standard  of  his  editions  of  the  earlier  books.  They  contain 
a sketch  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  ode,  and  plentiful  help  in 


the  matter  of  construing.  The  volume  is  well  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  middle  forms  in  public  schools,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  it  that  needs  remark,  except  the  fact  that  Mr.  Page  once  or  twice 
goes  rather  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Mr.  Wickham’s  edition. 

The  Helps  for  Latin  Students  contains  some  sixty  pages  of 
toler.ahly  well  chosen  extracts  from  classical  Latin  authors,  some 
examination  papers  on  accidence  and  elementary  syntax,  and 
various  casual  scraps  of  information  apparently  intended  as  a help 
to  candidates  working  for  elementary  examinations.  The  extracts 
may  prove  useful  as  passages  for  unseen  translation,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  may  possibly  be  of  service  for  purposes  of 
self-examination  to  those  who  are  learning  Latin  without  the 
help  of  a teacher. 

Latin  far  Little  Folks  gives  the  accidence  to  the  end  of  the 
I regular  verbs.  This  is  followed  by  a comparison  between  Latin 

■ and  Anglo-Saxon  inflexions  which  is  likely  to  add  greatly  to  the 

■ puzzlement  of  any  children  whose  teachers  are  ill-advised  enough”' 
to  inflict  it  on  them.  Then  come  exercises  in  translation,  from 
Latin  into  English,  and  from  English  into  Latin.  In  some  of 
these  exercises  the  sentences  are,  with 'a  folly  which  is  really  re- 
markable, taken  from  the  Odes  of  Horace.  At  the  end  of  these 
exercises  we  find  a letter  of  Cicero.  We  have  seldom  seen  a more 
foolish  book,  or  one  less  suited  to  its  purpose. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

That  the  music  used  in  the  services  of  the  Greek  Church  may 
be,  to  those  familiar  with  it,  extremely  melodious  we  do  not 
for  an  instant  doubt,  for  we  are  acquainted  with  not  a few  people 
who  maintain  that  the  Highland  bagpipe  and  the  Italian  in- 
strument of  similar  construction  discourse,  when  well  played, 
most  eloquent  music  ; but  the  few  examples  which  the  Very  Rev. 
S.  G.  Hatherly,  Mus.  Bac.,  has  vouchsafed  us  in  his  new  edition 
of  the  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale,  D.D.,  with  music  from  Greek  and  other  sources,  are  to 
Western  ears  little  short  of  astonishing.  The  editor,  by  his  own 
confession,  has  been  over-persuaded  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hayes,  to  attempt  the  task  of  popularizing  the  music  of  the  Greek 
Church  by  setting  Dr.  Neale’s  metrical  translations  of  Greek 
Hymns  to  Greek  Church  music.  The  task  would  seem  to  have 
been  a severe  one  ; for  we  find  that  the  editor  has  given  us  only 
two  examples.  Nos.  36  and  37,  of  the  unadulterated  melodies  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  a fact  which  he  justifies  by  saying  that 
“ The  frequent  introduction  of  tunes  based  on  the  abnormal 
diseretic  scale  could  not,  consistently  with  any  degree  of  hoped- 
for  popularity  of  the  work,  be  encouraged,”  while  at  the 
same  time  he  acknowledges  that  “to  ignore  their  existence 
entirely  was  not  just  to  that  ancient  Church,  the  bulwark 
of  Orthodoxy,  whose  were  the  hymns  about  to  be  * noted.’  ” 
These  two  instances,  therefore,  “ will,  it  is  believed,  satisfy  the 
solemn  demands  of  the  words  of  the  respective  hymns  and 
the  claims  of  justice  also.”  When  wo  say  that  this  abnormal 
diseretic  scale,  on  which  these  melodies  are  based,  consists  of  a 
sequence  of  notes  in  which  there  are  four  semitones  and  two 
augmented  seconds,  the  effect  upon  the  Western  ear,  accustomed 
to  the  diatonic  scale,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
The  rest  of  the  hymns  are  set  to  music  in  the  four  authentic 
Gregorian  ipodes,  and  the  editor  has  also  largely  drawn  from  the 
compositions  of  Canon  Havergal,  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  and 
other  modern  writers.  We  must  thank  the  editor,  who  is  an  Arch- 
priest of  the  Patriarchal  (Ecumenical  Throne,  for  his  con- 
sideration in  abstaining  from  torturing  Dr.  Neale’s  beautiful 
verse  into  the  archaic  melodies  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
we  must  congratulate  him  upon  the  musicianly  manner  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  the  work  imposed  upon  him.  AH 
the  more  grateful  are  we  to  him  for  his  forbearance,  since  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  among  us  is  such  that,  were  he  to  produce  a 
complete  series  of  these  abnormal  hymns,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  be  adopted  in  some  churches,  and  that  a taste  such  as 
that  for  Gregorian  tones  would  be  developed  for  Byzantine  music, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  modern  church  music  and  to  the  comfort 
of  the  congregations.  To  antiquarian  musicians  undoubtedly  these 
specimens  will  be  of  great  interest ; but  as  music,  in  these  days, 
they  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a retrogression  than  as  an 
advance.  The  Gregorian  heresy,  musically  speaking,  is  of  suffi- 
ciently serious  calibre ; and,  if  Byzantine  music  were  added,  our 
services  would,  from  a musical  point  of  view,  become  unbearable 
to  us  Western  barbarians.  The  truth  is,  as  the  editor  very  wisely 
points  out,  that  to  ally  these  translated  hymns  to  their  proper 
Greek  tunes  is  an  idea  wholly  impracticable ; for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  rhythm  of  the  translated  hymns  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  originals,  as  different,  in  fact,  as  the  poetry  of  the 
one  is  to  the  metrical  prose  of  the  other ; and,  secondly,  “ the 
Oriental  scales,  including  among  them  those  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tine Church,  differ  from  the  scales  to  which  Western  ears 
are  attuned  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  their  reproduction  in 
modern  notation  and  their  utilization  an  almost  hopeless  task.” 
Nevertheless  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Hatherly’s  new  edition  of  Dr.  Neale’s 
version  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  a highly  valuable 
work,  which  not  only  shows  how  conscientiously  the  translator 
adhered  to  the  text,  but  serves  to  illustrate  the  growth  of 
hymnology  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  day,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  hymuological  study  must  feel  grateful  to  the 
present  editor  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  its  compilation. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.  have  sent  us  the  second 
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volume  of  the  six  grades  of  pianoforte  study  called  The  Musician 
•which  Mr.  Ridley  Prentice  proposes  to  publish  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Prentice  can  no'w  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  value  of  his 
first  small  volume,  which  we  have  before  favt)urahly  noticed,  and, 
as  we  then  said,  he  has  evidently  found  that  he  has  hit  upon  a 
novel  and  useful  method  of  imparting  a knowledge  of  the  various 
species  of  musical  form  and  the  necessary  modes  of  analysis 
which  hitherto  has  been  greatly  needed  in  all  early  musical  educa- 
tion. He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  modestly  enough,  that  not  only 
has  his  first-grade  volume  been  of  use  for  private  study,  hut  that 
it  “ has  been  used  successfully  for  class  teaching,  and  found  to  save 
much  valuable  time  and  labour,”  since  by  studying  this  little  book 
with  the  oral  explanations  of  the  teacher  m uch  can  be  done  which  for- 
merly required  illustration  to  each  individual  pupil  at  the  pianoforte. 
Hitherto,  as  far  as  all  published  methods  are  concerned  at  any  rate, 
the  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  such  knowledge  as  is  sought  to  be  im- 
parted in  the  volume  before  us  must  necessarily  he  preceded  by  a 
study  of  the  dry  facts  of  harmony  scientifically  considered,  ex- 
tending over  a considerable  period  of  the  student’s  apprenticeship. 
Even  when  this  study  has  -been  accomplished,  the  fact  remains  as 
Dr.  Stainer,  writing  in  1872,  in  his  admirably  suggestive  work 
entitled  A Theory  of  Harmony,  points  out,  that  “ of  the  many 
subjects  still  to  be  explored,  which  he  [the  pupil]  will  find  before 
him,  that  of  ‘ Form  ’ is  the  most  important,  including  under  it,  as 
it  does,  melody  itself,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  [the  italics  are  our 
own]  that  he  will  look  in  vain  for  any  trustworthy  guide  to  direct 
his  steps  through  its  wondrous  complication,”  a fact  which  will  be 
heartily  endorsed  by  every  earnest  musical  student.  Mr.  Prentice's 
contention,  and  we  think  it  sound,  is  that  not  only  can  the  broad 
facts  of  harmony  be  presented  to  the  pupil  at  an  early  stage,  but 
also  those  of  musical  form,  excluding  perhaps  those  “ wondrous 
complications  ” of  which  Dr.  Stainer  speaks,  and  which  must  be 
necessarily  left  to  more  advanced  study  in  this  most  intricate 
subject.  In  fact,  our  author,  acting  upon  his  extensive  experience 
in  musical  teaching,  is  endeavouring  to  formulate  a system  based 
upon  common-sense  principles  which  we  have  great  hopes  may 
prove  as  successful  in  the  end  as  it  has  evidently  shown  itself 
to  be  in  its  beginnings.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  if  any  intelli- 
gent pianoforte  student  will  take  any  of  Mr.  Prentice's  analyses 
— say,  for  instance,  that  of  the  sonata  in  G.  Minor,  Op.  49,  No.  i, 
by  Beethoven,  which  is  to  be  found  on  page  62  of  this  volume — 
and  will  conscientiously  work  it  out  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
author,  we  do  not  for  a moment  doubt  that  he  will  find  he  has 
gained  an  insight  into  the  master  mind  whose  composition  it  is, 
and  that  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  study  that  it  has  cost  him 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  exercise. 

Under  the  title  of  Melodies,  Messrs.  Metzler  & Co.  have  pub- 
lished some  twelve  or  thirteen  songs,  composed  by  A.  Goring 
Thomas,  which,  we  believe,  have  already  appeared  in  another 
form.  Mr.  Thomas’s  genius  is  evidently  of  French  nurture,  and 
he  has  done  wisely  to  set  his  music  to  words  from  the  pen  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Beranger,  Th^ophile  Gautier,  and  other  French 
poets.  As  we  have  before  said  about  his  opera,  Esmeralda,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  benefited  largely  by  his  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
Gounod  and  of  his  namesake  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Some  of 
the  songs  in  the  volume  before  us  are  really  as  good  as  they  can  be, 
and  all  of  them  show  a musicianly  felicity  of  expression  which  places 
them  above  the  ordinary  range  of  most  compositions  of  their  kind. 
Of  the  present  series  of  songs,  we  would  point  out  “ Jeune  et  Vieux,” 
“ Chanson  d’Avril,”  “ Si  j 6tais  roi,”  “ Chanson  a boire,”  and  “ Les 
Papillons,”  as  very  pleasing  and  characteristic,  while  “ Le  Bon- 
heur  ” and  “ S4r6nade  ” are  good  specimens  of  the  composer's  ver- 
satility. The  " Chanson  de  Barbarine  ” of  Alfred  de  Musset  j ust 
misses  being  first-rate,  for  the  galloping  sort  of  accompaniment  is 
a trifle  clumsy,  and  the  “ Scene  Religieuse,  ’ from  Racine’s  Esther, 
is  strained  and  melodramatic. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Morley  & Co.  we  have  received  the  first  of  a 
series  of  useful  little  volumes  of  Voluntaries  for  the  Organ, 
Harmonium,  or  American  Organ,  composed  by  that  careful 
musician  Mr.  Humphrey  J.  Stark,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon,  which  we  cannot 
doubt  will  he  very  welcome  to  all  organists  on  account  of  its 
musicianly  qualities,  a feature  which  is  not  always  present  in 
works  of  this  class ; and  No.  12  of  Morley  s Magazine,  which 
contains  a number  of  pieces  by  Handel,  Spohr,  Schuloff,  and 
Weber,  easily  and  correctly  arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  at  the 
surprisingly  low  price  of  one  shilling.  Of  sheet  music  the  same 
publishers  send  us  “ Beneath  the  Hawthorn,”  by  S.  Emily 
Oldham,  to  w'ords  by  H.  Mar : and  “ My  Song,”  by  J.  Chippendale, 
words  by  Edward  Oxenford,  which  are  pretty,  efi'ective,  and  well 
within  the  powers  of  the  amateur ; while  ‘‘  The  Artist’s  Dream,” 
by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  is  one  of  that  popular  composer’s  artistic 
productions  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  gain  the  favour  it  deserves. 
Two  vocal  duets — “ Eyes,”  by  Mina  Gould,  and  “ Love  Shall 
Never  Die,”  by  Frank  L.  Moir — deserve  praise,  especially  the 
latter,  which  shows  much  ingenuity  and  considerable  artistic 
power  in  its  composition.  The  two  pianoforte  pieces,  “ Granny,” 
by  G.  J.  Rubini,  and  “Ocean  Echoes,”  by  Josef  Meissler,  are 
pleasing  and  easy  compositions,  which  show  no  great  originality, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  correct,  and  will  doubtless  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  written. 

“ O Sir”  is  designated  a playful  ballad  byH.  C.  Levey  to  words 
by  H.  Delavie,  and  published  by  C.  Jetferys,  and  certainly  fulfils 
its  purpose  by  its  quaint  humour  and  simplicity.  Other  songs 
from  the  same  publisher,  all  of  which  are  to  words  by  H.  Delavie, 
are  “ Mammon’s  Meed,”  a powerful  song  for  baritone  or  bass  by 
Michael  'Watson,  “ Darling  Canary,”  by  Ed.  Reylofl^  “Avon,”  and 


“ The  Sea  or  the  Farm,”  both  by  Michael  Watson,  and  “ Mine 
Adela,”  by  Berthold  Tours.  All  are  good  specimens  of  the  work 
which  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  composers  who  have  written 
them. 

Messrs.  Moutrie  & Son  send  us  a pretty  set  of  waltzes  under  the 
rather  absurd  name  of  “ Two  Blue  Slippers,”  bv  Mrs.  Foster 
Barham,  which  serve  the  purpose  they  are  intended  for  very  well, 
and  we  have  also  received  No.  6 of  the  first  volume  of  The 
Lute,  a monthly  journal  of  musical  news.  The  Lute  contains 
articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bennet,  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards,  and  others  well  worth  reading,  as  well  as  the  usual  style 
of  musical  information  for  which,  to  judge  by  the  large  amount 
that  is  produced  every  month,  the  English  public  is  hungering  and 
thirsting.  Amongst  other  original  discoveries  The  Lute,  we  see, 
has  found  out  that  Mr.  Huefl'er's  laughable  foot-note  in  the  libretto 
of  Colomba,  concerning  “ Joe  Manton,”  to  which  we  referred  on  the 
production  of  the  opera,  is  “ an  error  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
general  observation.”  Most  people  have  had  their  laugh  over  this 
piece  of  ignorance  already,  and  have  also  had  plenty  of  time  to 
forget  all  about  it. 


FREXCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  has  often  been  a surprise  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  admirable  series  of  French  classics  called  Les  grands 
ecrivains  de  la  France  (i) — a collection  which  for  fulness,  accuracy, 
beauty,  and  cheapness  combined  has  neither  simile  nor  secundum 
in  any  other  literature — that  “ Le  Bonhomme  ” has  so  long  waited 
for  a place  in  it.  The  preface  to  the  present  edition  explains  the 
reason,  which  is  not  a very  surprising  one.  Such  books  as  those 
which  Messrs.  Hachette  and  M.  Regnier  pere  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  customers  could  only  be  produced  at  the  price  in  one  of 
two  ways  ; either  by  some  scholar  of  means  devoting  himself  to  the 
work  as  a labour  of  love,  or  by  some  man  of  letters  who  has  to 
work  for  his  living  consecrating  such  leisure  as  he  has  to  the  task. 
In  the  first  case  only  can  the  work  be  done  quickly,  and  it  is  not 
a common  case.  In  the  second,  the  book  must  necessarily  be  long 
on  the  stocks,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  worker  has  either  to- 
interrupt  it  or  to  give  it  up  altogether  into  fresh  hands.  This,  we 
are  told,  has  happened  with  the  Grands  ecrivains  La  Fontaine. 
It  should  have  appeared  before  the  war ; but  that  general  inter- 
rupter stopped  it,  and  when  things  had  settled  down  the  original 
editor,  M.  J ulien  Girard,  was  unable  to  take  it  up  again,  and  it  lay 
long  on  the  shelf.  M.  Regnier  Jils  has  now  undertaken  it  with 
some  help,  the  most  considerable  part  of  which  is  the  contribution 
of  a long  Life  of  some  two  hundred  pages  from  the  very  capable 
pen  of  M.  Paul  Mesnard,  the  editor  of  Racine  and  Moliere.  This 
and  the  first  five  books  of  the  Fables  occupy  the  present  volume, 
which  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  "worthy  of  the  excellent  series 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  the  long- 
delay  permitted,  or  rather  occasioned,  the  publication  of  M.  Louis 
Moland’s  capital  edition  of  the  same  classic,  though  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  for  book-buyers,  who  have  already  bought  the  latter 
and  wish  to  have  the  Grands  ecrivains  complete,  than  for  a)iy  one 
else.  For  people  buy  books  in  France,  and  it  is  not  there  as  it  is 
in  England,  a certainty,  or  at  least  a strong  probability,  that 
one  edition  of  a classic  will  make  another,  however  good,  a drug  in 
the  market.  We  should  be  a little  puzzled,  as  far  as  this  first 
volume  is  concerned,  to  give  the  palm  between  the  two ; but  pro- 
bably M.  Moland’s  will  remain  the  best  edition  for  the  general 
reader  who  is  not  unscholarly,  while  M.  Regnier’s  will  be  some- 
what better  suited  to  the  minute  student  and  lover  of  books. 

After  La  Fontaine,  Oonrart  (2)  comes  quite  naturally.  We 
own  that  we  should  have  thought  that  le  silencieux  Conrart  had  had 
a sufficient  amount  of  space  given  to  him  in  MM.  de  Barth^lemy 
and  Kerviler’s  book  of  a year  or  two  ago,  and  that  M.  Bourgoin's 
was  somewhat  superfluous.  But  it  is  in  itself  a good  book,  and 
throws  light  on  not  a few  points.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  read 
with  advantage  by  some  English  critics  who,  taking  their  opinions 
at  second-hand  from  Cousin,  treat  the  connexion  of  Moliere's 
Precieuses  with  the  Rambouillet  coterie  as  a myth. 

M.  de  Raynal  has  been  happily  prompted  in  his  selection  of 
Joubert's  Correspondence  (3),  or  rather  of  the  correspondence  of 
others  with  Joubert.  Not  only  does  the  volume  give  some  in- 
teresting information  as  to  the  last  of  the  Pensee-writers  (for  we 
decline  to  give  tliat  title  to  Doudan),  but  the  correspondents  and 
the  correspondence  are  intrinsically  attractive.  The  writers  of  the 
letters  here  given  are  Fontanes — Napoleon’s  grand-master  of  the 
University,  and  a great  nur.sing  father  of  poets,  if  a very  bad  poet 
himself — Molti,  Mine,  de  Chateaubriand  (who  had  quite  as 
much  right  as  other  people  to  say  that  the  honourable  post  of 
wife  to  a man  of  genius  was  no  sinecure),  Mme.  de  Beaumont,, 
and  one  or  two  others.  Of  these  the  letters  of  Fontanes 
are  perhaps  the  most  amusing  in  themselves,  and  certainly  the 
most  amusing  to  an  English  reader.  He  was  one  of  Joubert's 
closest  and  earliest  friends,  and  before  the  Revolution  the  pair 
conceived  a very  odd  notion — that  of  establishing  a literary 
and  cosmopolitan  review  in  England,  or  at  least  with  English 
subscribers.  Fontanes,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  useful  intro- 
ductions, went  over  to  London  as  traveller  to  work  this  bright 

(i)  Les  grands  ecrienliis  de  la  France.  Jean  de  la  Fontaine.  Tome  I. 
Par  H.  Regnier.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(2)  Valentin  Conrart  et  sun  temps.  Par  A.  Rourgoin.  Paris  : Hacliette. 
(3)  Les  correspondants  de  Joubert.  Par  Paul  de  Raynal.  Paris; 
Calmann-Levy. 
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idea.  The  letters  which  he  sends  contain  a really  graphic  picture 
of  London  life  a hundred  years  ago,  and  have,  moreover,  a very 
humorous  side.  At  first  all  is  rose-colour.  London  society  is 
delightfully  affable ; London  is  a most  interesting  city,  and  not  at 
all  dear ; the  young  Frenchman’s  hostesses  keep  “ the  most  agree- 
able hoarding-house  in  London,”  and  one  of  his  fellow  boarders  is 
a “Ministre  dcossais,  le  premier  poete  de  I’Angleterre  apres” 
[muses  of  Anglia,  hear !]  “ apres  Mason.”  It  appears  that  the 
best  poet  in  England  next  to  Mason  was  named  Langhen,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  we  never  heard  of  him.  It  cannot  be  Langhorne, 
because  in  the  first  place  he  was  not  a ministre  ecossais,  and  in  the 
second  he  was  dead  at  the  time.  However,  the  best  poet  in 
England  next  to  Mason  agreed  that  England  would  be  good  for 
nothing  in  poetry  till  it  became  a province  of  France,  and  was 
sure  tha,t  Shakspeare’s  reputation  would  very  soon  go  down. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Fontanes,  who  was  himself  engaged 
on  an  ode  which  was  to  beat  Lryden  and  Gray  hollow,  who  pre- 
ferred West  to  Keynolds,  and  so  forth.  Unluckily  this  happy 
state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  The  people  of  England 
declined  to  subscribe  to  the  review,  and  the  “ sejour  ” (even  in 
company  with  the  best  poet  of  England  next  to  Mason)  became 

ennuyeux.”  Such  are  human  affairs. 

MM.  Perey  and  Maugras  have  followed  up  their  very  agreeable 
book  about  Mme.  d’Epinay’s  youth  with  one  not  less  agreeable 
about  her  old  age,  or  rather,  her  middle  age,  for  she  did  not  live 
to  be  old  (4).  Here,  as  in  the  former  volume,  they  have  discovered 
much  new  matter,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this 
new  matter  affects  in  any  important  degree  the  general  literary 
estimate  of  the  members  of  the  pMlosophe  coterie,  it  supplies 
abundant  details  of  interest.  As  before,  opinions  will  probably 
differ  about  the  respective  degrees  of  culpability  in  the  disputes 
between  Mme.  d’Epinay  and  her  husband,  ns  well  as  on  that 
much-debated  point  the  character  of  Grimm.  For  ourselves,  we 
cannot  see  that  MM.  Perey  and  Maugras  have  brought  any  evi- 
dence to  weaken,  and  we  think  they  have  brought  much  to  estab- 
lish, the  general  theory  that  Grimm  was  one  of  the  most  odious 
of  historical  literary  characters — a man  who  exploited  his  friends 
and  his  mistresses,  who  founded  a reputation  on  the  work  of 
better  men  than  himself,  who  never  returned  a favour  when  it  was 
inconvenient  to  him,  considered  any  interest  but  his  own,  or  hesi- 
tated to  deal  a croc  en  jamhe  to  any  one  who  was  in  his  way.  Of 
his  selfish  coldheartedness,  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with 
Blme.  d’Epinay’s  pressing  entreaties  to  him  to  come  to  her  at  Geneva 
is  sufficient  evidence ; and  MM.  Perey  and  Maugras  have  themselves 
given  proofs  enough  of  the  shameless  adroitness  with  which  he 
extracted  from  his  friends  the  materials  of  those  letters  on  which 
some  modern  critics  have  tried  to  build  for  him  a literary  reputa- 
tion. This,  reduced  to  its  proper  proportions,  is  simply  that  of  a 
clever  but  utterly  unscrupulous  editor. 

We  have  a certain  kindness  for  M.  de  Pontmartin,  who  is  a 
veteran  of  letters,  with  an  exceedingly  bad  temper,  but  with  ex- 
cellent brains 'and  very  respectable  principles.  Therefore  we  wish 
he  had  not  given  a somewhat  misleading  title  to  this  volume  (5). 
His  first  Souvenirs  really  were  souvenirs,  and  very  interesting  ones. 
But  the  present  book  is  simply  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
Sianedis,  with  a souvenir  or  two  certainly,  as  is  almost  inevitable 
from  a critic  who  has  reached  his  seventieth  year,  or  has  come 
near  it ; but  they  are  in  no  sense  reminiscences  as  a whole.  Of 
course  the  book  is  amusing.  M.  de  Pontmartin  rarely  writes 
anything  that  is  not,  except  when  he  is  in  a panegyrical  vein, 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  is  a thing  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
The  article  on  M.  Maxima  du  Camp,  if  a little  unjust,  has  an 
aigre-doux  flavour  which  is  very  agreeable  and  piquant  when  one 
Temembers  that  the  older  man  is  not  of  the  Academy  and  that 
The  younger  is.  The  article  on  M.  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  is  aigi-e 
without  a touch  of  doux ; but  the  same  element  of  comedy  exists ; 
for  both  M.  de  Pontmartin  and  M.  Barbey  d’Anr^vdly  are  cham- 
pions of  orthodoxy,  and  in  such  cases  the  opinion  of  the  first 
lion  on  the  characteristics  of  the  second  is  always  instructive  and 
pleasant.  Apropos  of  the  article  on  M.  du  Camp,  let  it  be  noted 
that  M.  de  Pontmartin  gives  a charmingly  scandalous  and  probable 
explanation  of  the  well-known  dislike  of  George  Sand  for 
M^rimee.  According  to  him,  it  was  by  no  means  her  equally 
well-known  respect  for  morality  which  made  her  disapprove  the 
author  of  La  chambre  hleue  and  the  Avignon  Letters.  On  the 
contrary,  Mdrimee  was  the  sole  person  among  her  many  lovers 
who  left  Madame,  instead  of  being  left  by  her.  There  was  some 
reason  there  for  a grudge. 

We  have  not  recently  read  a volume  containing  more  solidly 
founded  or  better  "expressed  literary  and  personal  judgments  than 
that  which  M.  Victor  Fournel  (who  has  done  other  work  which 
is  perhaps  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be)  has  collected  in 
Figures  d'hier  et  d'nujourd'hui  (6).  It  is  needless,  or  ought  to  be 
needless,  to  say  that  this  approval  by  no  means  implies  that 
M.  Fournel’s  opinions  are  always,  or  even  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
our  opinions.  Indeed  we  differ  quite  as  often  as  we  agree  with 
him.  Nor  is  his  book  extraordinarily  remarkable  for  style,  though 
in  a certain  sober  fashion  it  deserves  to  be  well  spoken  of  in  this 
respect.  The  point  that  makes  it  remarkable  is  the  firmness  with 
which  the  author  seizes  in  each  case  a real  characteristic  of  his 
subject,  and  the  skill  and  decision  with  which  he  proceeds  to 

(4)  Vernieres  anneesde  3Itne.  d'lSpinay.  Par  L.  Perey  et  G.  Maugras. 
Paris : Calmann-L€vy. 

(s)  Souvenirs  d’vn  vieux  critique.  Troisfeme  serie.  Par  A.  de  Pont- 
:m»rtin,  Paris : Calmann-Lev3’. 

(6)  Figures  d’hier  et  d'aujourd'hui.  Par  Victor  Fournel.  Paris: 
•Calmann-Levy. 


handle  it.  Each  essay  is  a demonstration  of  some  point  of  lite- 
rary or  personal  character,  and  some  of  them  are  masterly  demon- 
strations. Among  them  may  be  noticed  papers  on  Gautier, 
Emile  de  Girardin,  Janin,  Monnier,  Gavarni,  Offenbach,  Barbier, 
and  MM.  Taine,  du  Camp,  and  Labiche. 

M.  Filon’s  attempt  at  the  difficult  task  of  writing  a somewhat 
detailed  literary  history  of  England  (7)  in  five  or  six  hundred 

ages  shows  a great  deal  of  care  and  industry.  The  author  gives 

imself  no  airs  ; indeed  we  can  only  wish  that  his  modesty  had 
not  made  him  fasten  his  critical  bark  so  often  to  the  very  erratic- 
ally steered  vessel  of  M.  Taine.  He  has  done  his  utmost  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  (excepting  living  authors),  and  he  is  the  only 
French  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  who  has  done  so. 
He  is  never  extravagant,  and  seldom  dry.  But  his  criticism  does 
not  seem  to  us  very  felicitous,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  knowledge  is  sometimes  at  least  second-hand.  Many  small 
signs  seem  to  indicate  this.  Misprints  perhaps  do  not  count  for 
much,  especially  in  a book  printed  in  France ; but  “ Greatgrind,” 
“ Tony  Limpkins,”  and  some  others  are  disquieting.  Can  any 
man  who  says  that  “ Le  jeune  Dryden  alors  debutant  s’attribua 
Antoine  et  Cleopdtre  ” for  the  purpose  of  disfiguring  Shakspeare 
have  read  or  even  looked  at  the  date  of  All  for  Love  ? Can  a 
man  who  says  that  Dryden  “contributed  to  Swift’s  education  and 
maintenance  ” know  anything  about  Swift  ? Finally,  can  a man 
who  says  that  Skelton  “ vaut  bien  Villon  ” ever  have  read  Skelton? 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  questions  which  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader  of  M.  Filon’s  volume. 

A la  snaison  (8)  is  a collection  of  short  essays  half  geographical, 
half  anecdotic,  in  M.  Marmier’s  well-known  style — easy  and  classi- 
cal, but  not  particularly  vigorous.  It  is,  perhaps,  a little  remark- 
able to  find  an  Academician  speaking  of  the  story  of  the  ring 
given  to  Venus,  and  mentioning  Moore’s  poem  in  a foot-note,  but 
passing  in  silence  the  incomparably  better  prose  of  a brother 
Academician — the  Venus  d’llle. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  commend  a volume  of  collected  essays 
and  reviews  by  M.  Mdzieres  on  literature  (9),  which  is  (in  the 
French,  not  in  the  English  sense)  foreign.  But  an  excellent  treat- 
ment of  the  Byron  controversy  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

M.  Hugonnet  (10)  appears  to  have  two  pet  aversions — England 
and  the  Christian  religion.  The  former  at  least,  being  thus  in  very 
good  company,  has  little  reason  to  complain  of  him.  He  moreover 
only  protests  against  Englishmen  and  Christians  now  and  then ; 
being  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  giving  an  account,  careful  and 
conscientious  enough,  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  the  Pyramids. 

Louis  XIV.  et  Guillaume  LLI.  (ii)  is  a useful  history  of  the 
two  Partition  Treaties,  from  the  unpublished  correspondence  of 
Louis — unpublished,  that  is  to  say,  in  French ; for,  as  M.  Eeynald 
very  honestly  points  out,  they  were  published  by  Grimblot  in 
London  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  been  used  by  Macaulay  and 
others.  The  original  text  is  however  welcome,  and  M.  Reynald’s 
arrangement  and  commentary  are  good.  One  may  indulge  a 
passing  smile  at  his  earnest  contention  that  Louis  was  quite  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  engagements  till  he  found  that  it  would  pay 
him  better  not  to  do  so.  The  sentiment  pairs  olf  curiously  with 
the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  recent  expression  of  wrath  with  Fleury  in 
the  next  age  for  keeping  his  engagements  when  it  would  have  paid 
him  better  not  to  do  so. 

It  is  certain  that  a great  deal  of  Belgian  blood  has  been  spent  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.  M.  Cruyplants’s  history  (12)  only  extends  to  the 
time  of  the  union  between  Holland  and  Belgium  ; but,  unless  good 
authorities  are  mistaken,  the  present  disastrous  and  endless  Acheen 
business  would  have  ended  long  ago  by  default  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  if  their  recruiters  did  not  succeed  in  tempting  considerable 
numbers  of  braves  Beiges  to  become  food  for  powder  and  fever. 
M.  Cruyplants  triumphs  much  over  the  defeat  of  the  plans  of  the 
fiend  “ Sir  Baffles  ” for  keeping  the  Malay  archipelago  under 
English  rule.  We  are  not  certain  that  his  own  book  shows  that, 
had  Sir  Stamford  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  worse  for  Javans 
or  Sumatrans. 

M.  Schmitt  has  executed,  and  M.  Funck-Brentano,  a jurist  of 
some  note,  has  prefaced  a translation  of  the  well-known  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  Prince  Bismarck  (13). 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  have  in  a cheap  form  a better 
collection  of  illustrations  of  the  architectural  monuments  of  France 
from  menhirs  and  Roman  camps  down  to  the  new  Opera  House, 
than  M.  St.-Paul  has  produced  (14)  for  the  Bibliotheque  des 
ecoles  et  des  fatnilles,  M.  St.-Paul  makes  some  doubtful  proposi- 
tions, and  on  the  score  of  historic  accuracy  not  less  than  of  good 
taste,  it  might  have  been  well  not  to  subjoin  an  appendix  figuring 
most  of  the  famous  buildings  of  Europe  in  Gothic  style  as 
“ Gloires  artistiques  de  la  France.”  But  Cologne  Cathedral  and 
the  abbey  of  Batalha  and  Salisbury  spire  are  always  pleasant 
to  look  at  under  whatever  unexpected  mastership  of  the  cere- 
monies they  present  themselves. 

(7)  Hisioire  de  la  litterature  anglaise.  Par  A.  Pilon.  Paris  : Hachette. 

(8)  A la  maison : etudes  et  souvenirs.  Par  X.  Marmier.  Paris : Hachette. 

(9)  ffors  de  France.  Par  A.  Mezieres.  Paris  : Hachette. 

(10)  En  Egypte.  Par  L^on  Hugonnet.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(11)  Louis  XIV,  et  Guillaume  III.  Par  H.  Keynald.  2 vols.  Paris: 
Plon. 

(12)  Histnire  des  participations  des  Beiges  aux  campagnes  des  Bides 
orientales  neerlandaises.  Par  E.  Cruyplants.  Bruxelles  : Spineux. 

(13)  Correspondance  diplomatique  de  M.  de  Bismarck  1851-1859.  Traduite 
de  I’Allemand.  Paris  : Plon. 

(14)  Histoire  monumentale  de  la  France.  Par  A.  St.-Paul.  Paris ; 
Hachette. 
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M,  Challamers  Prms  d'Mstoire  de  France  {i is  quite  worthy 
to  take  its  place  among  the  creditable  collection  of  school  hooks 
of  which  it  forms  a part. 

It  is  possible  that  a very  severe  critic  might  reproach  M. 
Darimon’s  (i6)  History  of  the  Moderate  Opposition  under  the 
Second  Empire  (which  would  be  its  more  exact  title)  with  some 
faults.  But  it  is  a valuable,  and  by  no  means  egotistical,  de- 
scription of  affairs  in  which  the  author  was  certainly  pars,  and 
perhaps  pai'S  non  minima,  and  it  emphasizes  usefully  enough  the 
folly  of  irreconcilahleness. 

A second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  M.  Zeller’s  studies  in 
the  Italian  Renaissance  (17)  has  appeared.  The  hook  is  a con- 
scientious contribution  to  a history  which  has  perhaps  been  some- 
what overwritten  of  late. 

A volume  of  salons  (i 8)  by  one  of  M.  Zola’s  “young  men”  may 
amuse  some  readers.  M.  Huysmans’s  criticism  in  art,  like  his 
master’s  in  literature,  is  a curious  mixture  of  native  shrewdness, 
ludicrous  prejudice,  and  the  misappreciation  which  the  absence  of 
wide  and  patient  reading  and  cultivation  naturally  causes.  It 
would  he  difficult  to  find  a better  example,  except  M.  Zola  himself, 
of  the  rather  intelligent  Philistine  who  thinks  he  despises 
Philistines.  The  style  is  of  course  entirely  beneath  criticism. 

A charming  reproduction  of  the  inimitable  Z)f«6/e  amour&ux  (19) 
in  M.  Jouaust’s  Petite  hihliotheque  artistique  deserves  notice.  One 
could  indeed  wish  that  M.  Lalauze’s  etchings  showed  a little  less 
facility  and  a little  more  distinction.  But  print,  paper,  and 
everything  else  are  perfect,  including  the  notice  by  Gdrard  de 
Nerval,  which  the  publisher  has  had  the  good  taste  to  print,  well 
known  as  it  is,  without  any  modern  addition. 

It  would  he  wicked  to  laugh  too  much  at  M.  Dick  de  Lonlay 

(20)  because  there  appears  on  his  fifth  page  the  remarkable 
statement  that  on  a certain  occasion  a certain  railway  official 
spoke  to  him  in  German,  “ non  avec  cet  affreux  croassement  du 
Teuton  des  herds  de  la  Baltique,  maisavecle  pur  accent  viennois.” 
The  pure  Austrian  accent  is  a happy  idea ; but  most  readers  will 
know  what  M.  de  Lonlay  means,  and  laugh  at  him  kindly.  His 
book,  which  records  some  experiences  with  the  Russian  army  in 
1877-78,  has  no  very  great  merit,  but  it  is  illustrated  by  sketches 
which  are  not  ineffective. 

M.  Baffin’s  book  on  Russia  (21)  is  one  of  a class  on  which  we 
have  too  often  commented  to  make  it  necessary  to  say  much  about 
it.  It  is  half  a book  of  travel  and  half  a collection  of  stories.  The 
general  result  of  the  attempt  to  combine  these  things  is  that  the 
travels  are  not  instructive  and  the  stories  not  amusing,  nor  can  we 
say  that  M.  Baffin  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

A Pantoujlard  (22)  is,  it  appears,  in  the  ingenious  French  lan- 
guage a person  who  stayed  out  of  the  country  during  the  disasters 
of  1870.  The  Pantoujlard  of  Mme.  Henry  Grdville’s  story  is  a 
singularly  unfortunate  Pantoujlard.  He  was  on  his  honeymoon 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  might  have  pleaded  excellent 
authorities  from  the  Mosaic  Law  downwards  for  abstaining.  But 
his  wife  was  a very  heroic  young  woman,  and  unluckily  a former 
lover  (and  cousin)  whom  she  had  been  in  two  minds  about  marrying 
behaved  heroically.  So  did  all  her  brothers,  her  cousins,  and  her 
uncles.  Indeed  it  is  here  made  so  clear  that  everybody  who  was  not 
a Pantoujlard  behaved  heroically  in  1870,  that  we  are  driven  to 
conclude  that  nine-tenths  of  the  male  population  of  France  were 
Pantoujlards,  or  else  that  heroism  is  quite  a useless  commodity, 
or  else  that  there  was  some  art  magic  in  the  matter.  When 
the  pair  came  home  Marine,  the  wife,  showed  herself  a well- 
conducted  person ; but  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
Pantoujlard.  This  shows  how  much  better  it  is  to  fight 
and  run  away  than  not  to  fight  at  all.  At  last  the  un- 
happy Pantoujlard,  who  really  was  a brave  man,  very  luckily 
broke  his  back  in  trying  to  save  life  in  an  inundation,  and 
the  heroic  Marine  married  the  heroic  cousin.  Such  is  the  plot  of 
Mme.  Henry  Grdville’s  last  novel,  which  we  venture  to  think 
quite  unworthy  of  her.  She  must  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
disasters  of  France  in  1 870  were  not  due  to  any  lack  of  men  with 
musltets,  and  that  the  cry  about  Pantoujlards  is  just  like  the  cry 
about  trahison  and  the  other  childish  devices  whereby  French- 
men strive  to  blind  themselves  to  the  truth.  M.  Richepin’s  re- 
printed Morts  hizarres  (23),  whatever  their  faults,  are  to  our  taste 
much  better  than  his  Miarka  (24).  As  a literary  picture  of 
Romany  manners  it  is  exaggerated  and  wanting  in  verisimilitude ; 
while  as  literature  it  has  not  the  value  of  a single  scene  of  Lavengro, 
and  it  is  unnecessarily  sullied  with  blood  and  violence.  Of  course, 
being  M.  Richepin’s,  it  has  power ; but  power  is  not  everything. 
The  most  interesting  thing  in  La  ronde  des  contours  (25),  a col- 

(15)  Precis  d’hisioire  de  France..  Par  A.  Challamel.  Paris  : 
Pcmerre. 

(16)  Histoire  de  douze  ans.  Par  A.  Darimon.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(17)  Italic  et  Renaissance.  Par  J.  Zeller.  2 vols.  Paris  : Didier. 

(18)  Uart  moderne.  Par  J.  K.  Huysmans.  Paris  : Charpentier. 

(19)  Le  diahle  amoureux.  Par  J.  Cazotte.  Paris;  Jouaust. 

(20)  En  Bulgarie.  Par  Dick  de  Lonlaj'.  Paris  : Dentu. 

(21)  Un  Parisien  chez  les  Russes.  Par  A.  Badin.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(22)  Louis  Breuil:  histoire  d'un  Pantoufiard.  Par  Henry  Greville. 
Paris : Plon. 

(23)  Les  morts  hizarres.  Par  J.  Kicliepin.  Edition  definitive.  Paris  : 
Dreyt'ous. 

(24)  Miarka,  la  jitle  d Vourse.  Par  J.  Eichepin.  Paris:  Drej'fous. 

(25)  La  ronde  des  conteurs.  Paris  : Dentu. 


lection  of  tales  by  many  persons  well  known  or  ill  known,  ie' 
the  frontispiece  containing  their  curiously  etched  portraits,  which 
include  those  of  MM.  About,  de  Bornier,  Ooppee,  Feval,  Houssave, 
Malot,  Theuriet,  and  others.  The  tales  themselves  are  fair,  but 
scMcely  more,  those  of  MM.  Hector  Malot  and  Andrd  Theuriet 
being  the  best.  M.  E.  Monteil  has  made  up  a volume  of  some  rather 
graceful  stories  (26),  and  the  lovers  of  Newgate  Calendar  literature 
might  do  worse  than  go  to  M.  Balesta  (27).  Pauline  Tardimu  (28) 
would  have  been  improved  if  the  author’s  humoristic  portraiture 
of  provincial  life  had  been  less  conventional,  and  Jean  Mulhberg  (29) 
if  Hungarian  history  had  been  kept  out  of  it  or  worked  in  more 
adroitly.  The  moral  of  Maitre  Sauvat  (30)  is  not  to  commit 
murder  with  the  knowledge  of  office  clerks,  and  of  Alain  de 
ATerfsef  (31)  not  to  fall  in  love  with  fellow-passengers  on  steam- 
boats. There  is  some  art  and  some  pathos  in  M.  Gennevraye’s 
book  (32)  ; but  even  a preface  by  “ Le  bibliophile  ” cannot  recon- 
cile us  to  L'amour  partout  (33).  Surely,  even  a French  lady 
novelist  might  see  the  fatuity  of  publishing  a tale  of  la  revanche 
before  la  revanche  has  come  about. 


{26)  Les petites mariees.  Par  E.  Monteil.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

(27)  Deux  crimes.  Par  Henri  Balesta.  Paris  : Dreyfous. 

(28)  Pauline  Tardivau.  Par  A.  Dupuit.  Paris : Charpentier. 
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{31)  Alain  de  Kerisel.  Par  L.  de  Tinseau.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(32)  Le  roman  d’un  meconnu.  Par  A. Gennevraye.  Paris:  Calinann- 
Le'vy. 

(33)  L’amour  partout.  Par  la  Marquise  d’Osmont.  Paris  : Ollendorff. 
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THE  SECOND  SUEZ  CANAL. 

rilHE  reception  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Childers 
-L  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Wednesday  in  reference  to  the 
Suez  Canal  may,  without  impropriety,  recall  the  classical 
allusion  to  that  one  of  the  formularies  of  the  English 
Church  which  has  been  said  to  begin  with  “ Dearly 
“ beloved  ” and  end  with  “ amazement.”  All  parties  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  a few  Radical  irreconcilables, 
are  now  united  in  the  opinion  that,  at  any  cost  and  at  all 
hazards,  England  must  retain,  and  if  necessary  tighten, 
that  hold  on  the  Suez  Canal  which  was  obtained  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  bold  stroke  eight  years  ago.  Almost  all 
parties  are  now  agreed  that  the  method  of  that  stroke 
was  a remarkably  happy  method  under  the  circumstances 
— the  circumstances  of  a commercial  success  obtained  some- 
what against  English  influence,  yet  through  and  for  the 
benefit  of  English  commerce.  If  this  statement  be  de- 
murred to,  the  fact  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  bitterest 
enemies  are  prepared  to  cover  and  double  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s stake  in  his  own  game  may  surely  dispense  reason- 
able politicians  from  painful  argument  as  to  their  approval 
of  that  game.  Conservative  partisans  are  no  doubt  jus- 
tified, from  the  party  point  of  view,  in  insisting  upon  the 
entire  and  almost  servile  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  the  late 
Government  which  the  general  outline,  as  distinguished 
from  the  details,  of  the  proposed  arrangement  displays. 
Such  insistance  is  not  necessary  here.  The  point  is  chiefly 
worth  mentioning  because  it  shows  that  the  Government 
proposal,  as  Mr.  Bourke  adroitly  enough  remarked,  is  not 
likely  to  be  received  in  an  unfriendly  spirit  by  either  of  the 
great  English  parties.  That  it  is  an  arrangement  arrived 
at  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sanction  shuts  the  mouths  of 
Gladstonian  Liberals ; that  it  is  an  arrangement  intended 
at  any  rate  to  foUow  the  lines  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
gambit  of  re-entrance  on  the  Eastern  Question,  after 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement  from  the  game  in  1871, 
shuts  the  mouths  of  Conservatives.  Moreover,  the  do- 
cility of  the  Government  in  this  respect  is  nothing  new. 
Having  killed,  it  has  taken  possession  in  many  instances 
before  this.  And  it  must  be  a somewhat  unwise  as 
well  as  unpatriotic  Tory  who,  after  the  first  moment,  per- 
mits himself  the  exclamation  “ That’s  my  thunder  ! ” It  is 
bis  thunder ; of  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever ; and 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  obvious  ill  temper  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Bourke  is  the  best  acknowledgment  of  the  fact.  But  this 
point  of  view  only  regards  the  first  draft  and  bare  outline 
■of  the  plan.  After  what  has  passed,  after  the  disputes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the 
Lesseps  concession,  in  sight  of  the  peculiar  position  of 
England  in  Egypt  and  of  the  necessity  of  not  appearing  to 
•abuse  that  position  —in  sight  also  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  touches  thousands  and 
millions  of  Frenchmen  whom  the  reckless  policy  of  their 
governors  has  already  led  to  the  brink  of  a quainel  with 
England — it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  a solution  of  the 
Canal  difficulty  should  be  found.  The  general  scheme 
■of  the  Government  solution  may  be  said  to  be  to  com- 
plicate the  present  position  of  England  as  an  actual  share- 
holder, with  the  obligations  of  debenture  holding  to  a 
:still  greater  extent.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  whatever 
with  this ; it  is  a good  solution,  a much  better  solution 
than  the  alternative  of  setting  up  a competition  on  the 
Isthmus  which  must  have  led  to  heartburnings,  and  which 
might  seem  a stretch  of  might  against  right.  So  far  as  the 


principle  of  lending  or  guaranteeing  to  the  Canal  Company 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  projected  work  goes,  the  stage 
of  “ dearly  beloved  ” is  not  past.  Englishmen  of  many  dif- 
ferent parties  may  join  hands  on  that. 

It  is  when  the  details  of  the  arrangement  come  to  be  in- 
spected that  agreement  gives  way  to  amazement.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  an  ingenuity  to  which  unkind  critics 
might  prefer  to  give  the  name  of  attorneyism,  has  presented 
the  afiair  as  a compound  of  plain  business  and  “ high  policy.” 
The  high  policy  may  be  discussed  at  a future  time  ; for  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  business  aspect  of 
the  matter.  The  usual  charge  against  Lord  Beaconsfield 
on  this  score  has  been  (and  it  is  rumoured  that  this  charge 
is  to  be  revived)  that  he  did  not  secure  a sufficient  quid  for 
his  quo,  that  the  influence  of  England  on  the  Board 
of  Dii'ection  of  the  Canal  has  been  ludicrously  dispropor- 
tionate. There  is  no  need  to  argue  this  point.  But,  if  the 
influence  secured  beyond  that  inevitably  following  on  the 
possession  of  nearly  half  the  property  was  inadequate  in 
1875,  when  the  concern  was  but  just  beginning  to  pay, 
when  the  property  acquired  was  in  deferred  shares  only, 
when  there  were  no  very  active  complaints  of  overcharges, 
and  when  England  had  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  not  a 
much  more  active  interest  in  or  control  over  Egypt  than 
Norway  or  Belgium,  what  words  can  possibly  describe 
the  inadequacy  of  the  consideration  which  is  to  be  given 
now  for  the  loan  of  eight  millions  to  develop  an  already 
thriving  business,  the  thriving  of  which  depends  virtually 
on  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  lender  ? Englishmen 
lend  M.  de  Lessees  eight  millions  of  money  at  three  and  a 
quarter  per  cent. ; they  receive  in  return  grudging  conces- 
sions of  tonnage  dues,  to  take  effect  only  when  M.  de  Lessees 
clears  twenty  per  cent.  They  acquire  by  this  investment  in 
what  have  been  not  improperly  called  debentures  an  actually 
preponderant  interest  in  the  whole  capital  of  the  concern, 
and  yet  they  are  left  without  any  real  control  whatever 
over  its  management.  There  is  to  be  an  ornamental 
English  Vice-President,  whose  vote  will  be,  unless  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  of  just  as  much  value  as  if  he  had 
remained  a bare  director.  There  are  to  be  two  English 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee;  but  Mr.  Childers 
does  not  know  how  many  non-English  members  will  or  wUl 
not  swamp  them.  There  will  be  an  English  Inspector  of 
Navigation  (and  a very  useful  officer,  too)  ; but  his  masters, 
the  Dfrectors,  will  still  be  overwhelmingly  French.  There 
is  to  be  a fair  proportion  of  English  pUots ; but  it  is  not  said 
whether  the  proportion  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  traffic  or 
on  the  directorate,  which  are  two  very  different  things. 
Lastly,  the  English  loan  is  so  arranged  that  it  gives  the 
minimum  of  influence.  It  is  not  to  rank  even  after  an  in- 
terval with  capital,  but  is  to  be  paid  off  so  that  it  will 
not  go  to  increase  the  Enghsh  share  in  the  permanent  con- 
cern. It  is,  indeed,  to  be  advanced  in  instalments ; but  these 
instalments  depend  only  on  the  due  performance  of  the  new 
work,  not  on  the  conduct  of  the  Dfrectorate  in  general.  The 
burning  question  of  the  domicUe  of  the  Company  is  not 
touched,  and  every  English  shipowner  who  has  ground  of 
complaint  will  have,  though  his  Government  holds  nearly  half 
the  shares,  and  is  advancing  in  addition  enough  to  have  made 
the  original  Canal,  to  fight  his  case  in  French  or  Egyptian 
Courts.  It  is  not  surprising  that  sounds  of  jubilation  are 
heard  from  Paris.  It  is  not  easy  at  the  present  moment  to 
conceive  the  period  when,  according  to  a famous  rhyme, 
“ With  equal  advantage  the  French  were  content.”  But 
they  would  be  very  unreasonable  if  they  were  not  content 
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■witli  an  arrangement  by  which  the  richest  money-lender 
in  the  world  offers  them  eight  millions  at  a cheaper  rate 
than  their  own  Government  can  borrow  at,  and  contents 
himself  with  humbly  requesting  that  they  wiU  be  content 
with  twenty  per  cent,  profit  for  themselves. 

It  is  extremely  undesirable  that  at  the  present  juncture 
exaggerated  expressions  should  be  used  on  this  subject. 
There  is  no  need  to  adopt  all  or  even  any  considerable  part 
of  what  has  been  said  on  it  by  some  representatives  of 
English  shipowners.  It  may  be  frankly  granted  that,  in 
rejecting  the  principle  of  intrusive  competition  and  pre- 
ferring that  of  amicable  arrangement,  the  Government  has 
been  well  advised.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  nervous 
horror  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  actual  position  of  England  in  Egypt  has  tinged 
even  his  generally  sound  financial  judgment.  A gasconade 
comes  from  Paris  to  the  effect  that,  if  Parliament  refuses  the 
eight  millions,  M.  de  Lesseps  will  raise  the  money  from  his 
©■wn  shareholders.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the 
security  for  the  issue  if  the  English  Government  declines  to 
recognize  it;  and  still  more  interesting  to  see  at  what 
rate  the  stock,  if  issued,  bearing  interest  at  three  and  a 
quarter  per  cent.,  and  unrecognized  by  England,  would 
be  quoted  in  the  market.  How  utterly  absind  these 
covert  threats  are  may  best  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  unless  the  English  Government  uses  its  good  offices 
in  Egypt,  M.  de  Lessees  cannot  even  set  about  the 
Canal,  much  less  obtain  an  extension  in  time  of  his 
concession.  This  simple  fact  is  enough  to  illustrate  the 
puzzle  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  Ho  one  except  a few 
interested  persons  wants  Mr.  Gladstone  to  drive  a hard 
bargain  with  the  Canal  Company,  or  to  throw  the  English 
bayonets  into  the  scale.  But  the  present  bargain  is  no 
bargain  at  aU.  It  is,  in  fact,  a concession,  and  a concession 
of  an  extraordinary  kind.  The  English  Government  gives 
permission,  supplies  capital,  pledges  credit  and  influence, 
and  receives  in  return  a quarter  per  cent,  more  interest  than 
Enghsh  Consols  now  pay,  a few  complimentary  appointments, 
and  some  reduction  of  dues  which  on  the  face  of  it  will  leave 
the  Suez  Canal  the  most  profitable  commercial  monopoly  on 
a large  scale  in  the  world.  If  the  loan  had  been  advanced 
on  terms  giving  proper  control  in  the  management ; if  the 
English  directorate  were  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  English  capital  employed;  if  the  exclusively  French 
character  of  the  Company  were  modified ; if  the  conces- 
sions to  shipowners  were  solid  and  immediate,  there  would 
be  nothing  but  praise  for  the  arrangement.  As  it  is,  the 
Government,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  business  and 
politics,  appears  to  have  initially  conceded  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  its  customer  could  possibly  have  demanded, 
and  is  left  in  a position  from  which  it  is  undignified  to 
recede  and  unprofitable  to  advance.  As  for  the  note  of  in- 
dignation which  has  already  sounded  in  commercial  circles, 
it  is  so  loud,  so  strong,  and  so  unmistakable,  that  it  might 
suggest  to  an  imaginative  hearer  the  remembrance  that  a 
Government  has  before  now  “ gone  out  upon  water.” 


FKENCH  PUGNACITY. 

The  course  of  events  has  very  speedily  supplied  the 
Australian  colonists  with  singularly  good  arguments 
for  dechning  to  agree  with  Lord  Derby’s  cheerful  confidence 
that  nobody  is  likely  to  make  trouble  in  the  Pacific.  We 
have  had  proof  almost  daily  during  the  last  week  that 
there  is  one  Great  Power  which  is  disposed  to  create  as  much 
disturbance  as  it  possibly  can.  The  report  that  the  French 
flag  had  been  hoisted  in  the  Hew  Hebrides  has  been  con- 
tradicted, and  was  apparently  unfounded.  But  it  was  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  comments  made  on  the  story  in 
any  French  paper  to  see  that  the  annexation  would  have 
been  highly  popular.  Later  still,  the  tone  of  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour’s  eloquence  in  the  Chamber  was  enough  to  show 
that,  if  the  Ministry  to  which  he  belongs  did  ever  incline  to 
moderate  policy,  it  has  repented  of  its  weakness.  It  is  now 
obviously  as  thorough  as  even  that  vigorous  statesman  could 
wish.  Finally,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  that 
French  officers  in  Madagascar  have  been  behaving  as  if  they 
had  a special  mission  to  provoke  a war.  It  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  this  case.  The 
chief  of  a Ministry  which  has  certainly  spared  no  effort  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  France  has  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  has  had  to  demand  an  apology.  It  is  the 
only  course  open  to  the  chief  of  an  English  Govern- 
ment under  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 


that  the  brave  words  will  not  be  found  to  cover  feebleness 
of  action.  Unless  Ministers  have  been  grossly  misinformed, 
our  officers  and  our  flag  have  been  insulted.  After  such  a 
provocation,  a country  which  respects  itself  can  only  insist 
on  satisfaction.  There  is  something  very  instructive  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  Father  of  Arbitration — an  honourable  title 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  every  right— driven  by  a 
country  he  has  made  every  effort  to  secure  as  an  ally  into 
using  the  language  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  International  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Association,  which  is  again  occupying  some  small 
part  of  the  daily  papers  with  its  babble. 

The  conduct  of  Admiral  Pierre  at  Tamatave,  if  it  has 
been  truly  reported,  has  been  strictly  modelled  on  a 
good  French  pattern.  The  town  is  not  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  which  France  intends  to  occupy.  It  was 
taken  as  an  act  of  war  against  the  Hovas,  to  whom 
it  undoubtedly  belongs.  Once  in  possession  of  it,  the 
Admiral  proceeded  to  enforce  the  rights  of  war  to  some- 
thing more  than  their  full  extent.  He  ordered  the  Enghsh 
Consul  to  leave  the  town ; he  forbade  the  captain  of  an 
English  man-of-war  to  communicate  with  the  shore;  and 
he  has  arrested  an  English  missionary  on  a convenient 
charge  of  communicating  with  the  enemy.  Mr.  Paeenham: 
died  before  the  twenty-four  hours  of  grace  allowed  him  had 
expired,  and  the  French  officers  seem  to  have  made  a flourish 
of  magnanimity  at  his  funeral.  A1  this  shows  an  aggres-  ' 
sive  insolence  of  the  most  pronounced  kind.  It  is  contrary 
to  all  the  practice  of  civilized  nations  for  invaders  to 
order  the  diplomatic  agents  of  a neutral  Power  to  leave 
the  territory  which  they  have  occupied.  It  is  equally  little 
the  practice  to  prevent  the  crews  of  neutral  war-ships  from 
communicating  with  the  shore  when  once  active  operations 
have  ceased.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  French  do  not 
intend  to  be  bound  by  international  comity  in  Madagascar 
or  elsewhere  in  the  East.  They  propose  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  war  as  they  are  understood  among  savage  tribes, 
not  as  they  are  moderated  among  Europeans  by  a variety 
of  usages  and  a general  regard  for  decency.  It  is  only  too 
obvious,  also,  that  it  adds  a zest  to  the  pleasure  they  feel  in 
vindicating  the  legitimate  interests  of  their  country,  as 
they  are  called,  that  they  can  annoy  England  at  the  same 
time.  The  threatened  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pakenham  and  the 
insult  to  the  Captain  of  the  Dryad  were  apparently  gratui- 
tous impertinences.  The  arrest  of  Mr.  Shaw  the  mis- 
sionary shows  that  nothing  but  names  have  been  changed 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Pomare  and  Mr.  Pritchard. 
How,  as  then,  the  French  are  determined  to  show  in  a 
lively  and  impressive  way  that  they  are  very  strong,  very 
determined,  and  quite  prepared  to  go  all  lengths.  They 
have  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  proper  way  of  imposing  on 
the  native  mind.  It  is  not  their  intention  that  any  mer- 
chant or  any  missionaries  should  live  in  the  territory  they 
propose  to  occupy.  If  any  English  missionary  is  found 
to  be  active  and  influential,  he  is  put  under  lock  and 
key  as  a warning  to  others.  A1  this  is  done  with  a 
grandiose  swagger  which  is  part  of  the  native  love  for 
emphasis  arid  gesticulation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story 
of  Admiral  Pierre’s  achievements  which  need  surprise 
anybody  who  can  look  facts  in  the  face.  The  thoughtful 
persons  who  imagine  that  Bepublican  institutions  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  will  change  the  character  of  a people  may 
possibly  be  upset ; but  they  are  born  to  be  astounded  in 
that  way.  In  time  they  will  come  to  see,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  France  is  very  much  what  she  always  was. 
She  has  the  same  love  of  making  her  influence  felt,  and  the 
same  perfectly  unconscious  want  of  scruple  in  the  choice  of 
means.  Allowing  for  certain  differences  of  form  which  are 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  modern  degeneration  of 
manners,  M.  Challemel-Lacour’s  style  of  eloquence  is  what 
the  world  has  always  heard  from  French  statesmen,  except 
just  after  a disastrous  war.  French  officers  act  as  Dupleix 
did  when  he  was  worrying  the  East  India  Company  into 
fighting.  French  diplomatic  agents  swagger  and  buUy  as 
Bernadotte  did  at  Vienna  wherever  they  dare.  There  is 
more  compulsory  modesty  and  moderation,  but  the  old  spirit 
is  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

The  misconduct  of  Admiral  Pierre  at  Tamatave  is  in 
itself  a matter  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Urdess 
the  French  Government  is  actually  in  search  of  an  excuse 
for  a quarrel,  it  will  offer  the  necessary  explanations  and 
apologies,  and  the  matter  will  be  at  an  end.  But  the  spirit 
with  which  the  French  are  animated  in  all  their  dealings 
with  us  is  a very  serious  thing  indeed.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  they  have  elected  us  to  the  place 
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occupied  by  Prussia  after  Sadowa.  We  have  become 
the  enemy,  tlie  rival  to  be  feared  and  thwarted.  They 
have  for  some  time  past  shown  a readiness  to  quarrel 
and  an  ingenuity  in  discovering  causes  of  anger  which 
is  of  veiy  ill  omen.  When  a people  has  once  got  into 
that  frame  of  mind  a quarrel  grows  into  a war  with 
terrible  facility.  It  is  of  course  quite  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  things  will  go  so  far  as  that.  We  should 
only  help  the  disaster,  for  it  would  be  a disaster,  to  come 
the  quicker  by  accepting  it  as  inevitable,  or  even  as 
probable.  We  should,  however,  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 
folly  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  a real  danger. 
When  people  in  England  talk  of  the  peaceful  mass  of 
Frenchmen  who  may  be  trusted  to  keep  their  Government 
from  going  too  far,  they  forget  that  a peace-loving  majority 
which  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  may  find  itself  com- 
mitted to  war  at  any  moment.  Neither  has  it  ever  been 
proved  that  even  a minority  of  Frenchmen  would  object  to 
fight  if  they  thought  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  their 
country  were  threatened.  After  all  that  has  recently 
happened  it  is  almost  fatuous  to  suppose  that  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  do  not  think  that  their  interests  are  con- 
cerned in  following  up  the  present  popular  colonial  pohcy. 
That  the  French  wish  to  fight  us  for  fighting’s  sake  is  not 
to  be  believed ; but  we  should  do  well  not  to  forget  that 
they  have  less. reason  to  fear  us  than  any  other  Great 
Power  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  war  dreaded 
by  the  French  peasant  is  one  which  would  bring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foreign  soldiers  to  levy  requisitions  in 
France.  They  know  well  enough  that  they  would  have 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  fear  from  England.  For 
the  manufacturing  class  an  English  war  would  mean 
an  unrestricted  home  market.  If  once  the  country 
got  into  a thoroughly  pugnacious  frame  of  mind — and 
it  seems  to  be  doing  so,  with  great  rapidity — it  is  very 
possible  that  even  a trumpery  cause  of  quarrel  might  have 
very  serious  consequences.  The  best  guarantee  we  can  have 
that  this  extreme  will  never  be  reached  must  be  in  our  own 
•conduct.  If  we  keep  our  temper,  and  refuse  to  be  irritated 
into  imitating  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  French,  their 
anger  may  evaporate  in  words  as  it  did  after  the  Syrian  war. 
Put,  as  in  that  case,  the  best  security  of  all  will  be  a decided 
policy.  Our  respective  positions  in  the  East  seein  to  afford  the 
most  probable  cause  of  quarrel  at  present.  Nothing  would 
serve  so  effectually  to  make  a quarrel  impossible  as  a distinct 
declai’ation  that  we  will  not  tolerate  foreign  intrusion  within 
certain  limits.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  colonial 
policy  desired  by  the  Australians,  and  which  has  been  re- 
stated by  Lord  Carnarvon,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
declare  once  and  for  all  that  we  consider  such  and  such  parts 
of  the  Pacific  as  dependencies  of  Australia.  In  that  case 
all  the  world  would  understand  that  any  attempt  to  occupy 
them  would  mean  war.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  we 
should  be  able  to  prevent  the  French  from  fixing  a quarrel 
on  us  if  they  chose  to  do  it,  but  the  more  decisively  we 
state  what  it  is  we  wdl  tolerate,  and  what  not,  the  less  likely 
it  is  that  the  quarrel  will  be  fixed. 


THE  FIRST  INNOCENTS’  DAY. 

The  order  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  exactly  followed  that  suggested  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  phrase  “Business  first,  pleasure  afterwards,” 
which  a great  authority  has  fathered  on  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Having  temporarily  despatched  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
the  House  proceeded  to  the  still  more  agreeable  duty  of 
massacring  its  innocents,  or  at  least  assisting  at  their 
massacre.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
House  which  is  performed  with  greater  alacrity  than  this. 
It  is  true  that  each  victim  is  followed  to  the  grave  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  by  one  or  more  members.  But  the  other 
six  hundred  rejoice  with  a more  than  compensatory  joy,  and 
the  mourners  themselves  are  comforted  by  the  extinction  of 
the  measures  in  which  they  are  not  interested.  Perhaps  in 
that  happy  Parliament  of  the  future  which  some  enthu- 
siast, “ dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  an  almost  impossible 
“ ideal,”  described  the  other  day  as  consisting  entirely  of 
men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Collings  and  Mr.  Illingworth, 
there  will  be  no  massacres.  That  may  be ; either  because 
the  increase  of  wisdom  will  prevent  Governments  from 
bringing  in  impossible  programmes,  or  because  the  disap- 
pearance of  liberty  will  make  it  imperative  on  the  House 
to  accept  m bloc  whatever  is  proposed.  But  meanwhile 
the  process  is  a necessary  one,  and  the  only  feeling  of  much 


keenness  that  it  causes  in  most  people  is  the  ever-recurring, 
but  ever-new,  amusement  at  the  gingerliness  with  which  it 
is  gone  through.  As  it  is  a point  of  honour  with  Govern- 
ments to  bring  in  more  measures  than  they  can  possibly 
carry,  so  it  would  seem  to  be  also  a point  of  honour  to  admit 
the  impossibility  by  as  many  stages  and  with  as  dramatic  a 
reluctance  as  can  be  managed. 

The  snuifing  out — for  the  time,  at  any  rate — of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  was  effected  more  speedily  and  in  a more 
businesslike  fashion  than  usual.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  having 
apparently  found  it  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  to 
go  about  the  country  and  lecture  as  he  goes  than  to  attend 
personally  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  disregarding  the  decision 
now  many  times  repeated  of  the  House,  there  was  no  imme- 
diately exciting  cause  of  unseemliness  or  of  interest.  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  more  indulged  his  favourite  theory  of 
devolution  (which  indeed  was  probably  suggested  to  him 
originally  by  this  Bradlaugh  business),  and  resigned  the 
leadership  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  But, 
this  little  concession  made  to  petulance,  he  spoke  on  the 
subject  temperately  and  reasonably  enough.  It  is  natural 
that  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  the  other  day  at  the 
House  of  Lords  for  reversing  its  own  decision  on  the  third 
reading  of  a Bill  should  applaud  the  idle  and  time-wasting 
efforts  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  friends  to  procure,  or 
rather  to  snatch,  a reversal,  not  of  one,  but  of  a dozen,  suc- 
cessive decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  With  some 
politicians  all  the  rules  are  for  their  enemies  and  all  the 
exceptions  for  their  friends.  It  would  have  been  in  some  re- 
spects advantageous  if  the  order  made  on  Monday  night  could 
have  become  a standing  order,  so  as  to  prevent  trouble  and 
waste  of  time  in  future.  But  the  Speaker  was  perhaps 
wise  in  thinking  that,  in  all  the  circumstances,  to  permit 
this  might  have  been  to  establish  an  awkward  precedent. 
Besides,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  very 
much  against  his  will,  may  do  service  to  his  country  next 
Session  in  a manner  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe, 
but  which  wiU  suggest  itself  to  those  who  read  the  Radical 
boasts  of  the  great  things  that  Session  is  to  accomplish.  In 
the  actual  case  the  course  of  the  House  was  clear ; it  had 
only  to  vindicate  its  own  dignity,  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  independence  of  Parliament  from  the 
dictation  as  well  of  the  lowest  of  the  low  as  of  the  highest 
of  the  high.  There  may  come  a time  when  the  assembly 
which  has  withstood  kings  may  submit  to  be  bullied  by 
Secularist  lecturers.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory  that 
that  time  is  not  yet,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s  renewed  threats  of  insubordination  will  lead 
to  anything  but  a squabble  in  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  wiU 
come  by  the  worst. 

To  return  to  the  innocents,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
now,  as  often  before,  the  wiser  mind  will  grieve  far  more  for 
those  that  remain  than  for  those  that  have  gone.  A rather 
ungracious  threat  of  a prolonged  Session  has  rewarded  the 
cheerful  abandonment  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  of 
the  House  to  the  Government.  This  cheerfulness  was  not 
seriously  impaired  by  the  supplementary  discussion  on 
Wednesday.  Certain  private  members  put  in  plaintive 
appeals  for  their  own  particular  hobbies,  but  among  persons 
of  official  standing  on  both  sides  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  be- 
trayed any  asperity.  Mr.  James  Lowther  is  not  considered 
a very  moderate  politician,  yet  his  plea  for  the  employment 
of  the  remaining  time  on  measures  of  real  importance  and 
for  some  definite  limit  of  endurance  might  have  come  from 
Sir  John  Mowbray  to-day,  or  from  Mr.  Henley  some  years 
ago.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  fourteen  measures  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot,  except  by  miracle  or  owing  to  the 
unexpected  acting  with  unusual  unexpectedness,  become  law 
this  year.  Yery  few,  indeed,  will  grieve  for  the  three  Bills 
which  have  been  respited  for  a fortnight  should  they  join 
the  slain.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Bill  may 
very  well  wait  a year  or  two,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to 
deny  that,  in  matters  of  religion  and  politics  especially,  the 
Welsh  are  sorely  in  need  of  education.  The  fussy  and 
sentimental  alterations  of  the  criminal  law  at  which  the 
Lords  have  been  tinkering  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
neglect  to  provide  them  with  more  useful  work,  had  much 
better  depart  in  such  peace  as  is  possible ; and  though  the 
state  of  things  which  has  resulted  from  the  singular  defer- 
ence of  the  Government  to  a snatched  division  in  the  matter 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is  deplorable  enough,  it 
would  hardly  be  mended  much  by  the  Detention  in  Hospitals 
Bill.  Of  the  measures  to  which  life — a rather  precarious 
life — ^is  definitely  promised,  the  Bills  which  have  come  from 
the  Grand  Committees  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill 
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aye  alone  of  real  importance  to  the  country,  though  discus- 
sion of  a matter  on  which  such  a curious  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  on  the  National  Debt  Bill  would  be  interesting  and 
might  he  important.  That  devouring  sham,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill,  a.npears  to  have  nearly  satisfied  itself,  and  it  may 
probably,  as  it  is  not  a matter  in  which  the  Lords  are  very  likely 
to  interfere,  soon  take  its  place  in  the  Statute-book,  which 
assuredly  will  not  contain  a sillier,  a more  confused,  a more 
unwholesome,  or  a more  impracticable  statute  than  itself.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill  lie  in  more 
laps  than  one,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  unsafe  to  attempt 
to  predict  them.  Of  the  minor  measures,  which  chiefly 
relate  to  Ireland,  little  need  now  be  said.  But  it  certainly 
is  not  clear  how  the  major  measures  just  mentioned,  none 
of  which  save  the  Corrupt  Practices  BiU  is  anywhere  near  the 
goal,  are  to  be  got  through,  with  the  addition  of  the  necessary 
and  far  more  important  routine  work,  before  even  the  end  of 
August.  The  opposition  which  some  of  them  excite,  and  the 
legitimate  interest  felt  in  most  of  them  by  large  sections  of 
the  House,  preclude  the  idea  of  silent  passing  for  any,  even  if 
Mr.  Paenell  and  the  Irish  and  Radical  obstructives  remain 
on  the  strictest  good  behaviour.  Moreover  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  fully  justified  in  protesting  against  Saturday 
sittings.  These  sittings  are  so  obvious  an  expedient  that 
they  are  much  in  favour  with  Governments  ; but  they  are 
extremely  unpopular,  and  a close  observer  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  might  doubt  whether  they  really  do 
much  good.  They  are  a terror  to  well-behaved  members, 
and  no  terror  at  all  to  the  ill-disposed,  who  have  frequently 
succeeded  in  making  them  a dead  loss  of  time.  The  favourite 
and  eccentric  delusion  of  the  Radical  party  that  what  the 
country  wants  is  legislation  quocunque  modo,  probably 
works  to  prevent  Mr.  Gladstone  from  throwing  overboard 
legislative  lumber  with  the  alacrity  which  reason  demands. 
But,  though  the  House  has  been  behaving  well  of  late,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  symptoms  that  it  is  getting  rather 
out  of  hand.  It  is  usual,  and  not  very  significant,  for 
Governments  to  receive  small  slaps  in  the  face  from  the 
House  of  Commons  towards  the  end  of  the  Session  ; but  a 
prudent  Prime  Minister,  when  this  once  begins,  takes  care 
not  to  court  more  serious  rebuffs  by  insisting  on  too  much 
work.  A House  which  has  recently  allowed  itself  to  be 
dragged  through  the  degrading  farce  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices BiU  is  particularly  likely  to  remember  the  sentiment 
of  Chaucer’s  Cambridge  student — to  the  effect  that  if  a man 
he  aggrieved  in  one  point  he  is  justified  in  relieving  himself 
in  another. 


MR.  FAWCETT  ON  STATE  SOCIALISM. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  has  published  in  the  current  number 
of  Macmillan’s  Magazine  a chapter  on  State  Socialism 
and  the  Nationalization  of  the  Land  which  will  be  added  in 
a new  edition  to  his  Mamual  of  Political  Economy.  Among 
modern  writers  on  the  same  science  Mr.  Fawcett  has  always 
been  distinguished  by  a soundness  which  is  wanting  to  many 
economists  of  undoubted  ability.  A common  excuse  for  the 
introduction  of  socialistic  elements  into  disquisitions  on  the 
theory  of  accumulation  and  distribution  consists  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  general  welfare  depends  on  many  conditions 
besides  the  acquisition  of  material  wealth.  It  might  be 
argued  with  equal  truth  and  with  similar  irrelevance  that 
practical  mechanics  correspond  but  imperfectly  with  the 
formulas  on  which  mathematicians  nevertheless  insist.  Mr. 
Fawcett  has  the  strength  of  mind  to  confine  himself  in 
economic  inquiries  to  his  proper  subject,  and  to  take  the 
right  of  property  for  granted.  If  separate  ownership  were 
once  abolished,  life  would  perhaps  still  he  possible,  though 
it  might  tend  to  degenerate  into  a renewal  of  primitive  bar- 
barism. Among  many  more  vital  changes,  poUtical  economy 
would  disappear.  That  property  should  depend  on  the  caprice 
of  sophists  interpreted  by  the  cupidity  of  the  multitude  is 
almost  as  intolerable  to  systematic  reasoners  as  to  the  pro- 
posed victims  of  Socialism.  In  many  respects  an  admiring 
disciple  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Fawcett  utterly  repudiates 
his  extravagant  claim  to.the  unearned  increment  of  land  on 
behalf  of  the  State  or  the  community.  Every  investment 
involves  a speculati,\e  estimate  of  the  possible  rise  or 
fall  in  value  of  the  commodities  or  securities  which  may 
be  purchased.  As  Mr.  Fawcett  justly  says,  a capitalist 
who  may  have  bought  with  tolerable  judgment  shares  in 
public  Companies  thirty  years  ago  is  probably  now  richer 
than  the  owner  of  land  purchased  at  the  same  time  for  the 
same  price.  In  either  case  there  may  be  an  increase  or 


diminution  of  value,  attributable  entirely  to  external  causes> 
and  therefore  unearned,  or  unmerited,  except  in  virtue  of 
the  sagacity  which  foresaw  the  rise  or  fall.  A fundholder 
whose  predecessor  in  title  bought  Three  per  Cents  early  in 
the  century  at  6o,  now  possesses  an  unearned  increment  of 
two-thirds.  If  the  land  is  to  be  nationalized,  the  same  pro<- 
cess  ought  to  be  apphed  to  the  National  Debt ; nor  indeed 
would  the  fate  of  the  public  creditor  be  in  that  case 
doubtful. 

Although  Mr.  Fawcett  protests  against  the  wholesale- 
robbery  which  is  called  nationalization  of  the  land,  het 
perhaps  accepts  too  readily  the  popular  assumption  that  the 
State  would  only  be  resuming  an  alienated  right.  “ The 
“ question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  have 
“ completely  relinquished  the  rights  which  the  State,  as 

representing  the  nation,  originally  possessed  in  the  land, 
“ appears  to  us  to  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
“ appropriating  land  at  the  present  time  without  giving 
“ adequate  compensation  to  existing  owners.  Land  has 
“ changed  hands  an  indefinite  number  of  times  since  the 
“ principle  of  private  property  in  land  was  first  recognized ; 
“ and  it  would  consequently  be  most  indefensible  if  the 
“ State  were  to  take  possession  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
“ of  the  land  of  the  country.”  The  proposition  is  indisput- 
ably true,  but  it  seems  to  admit  the  gratuitous  pretence  of 
an  original  ownership  in  an  imaginary  State.  It  is  a mere 
fiction  that  there  was  at  any  time  in  England  or  in  other 
States  now  civilized  a community  or  a Government  which 
owned  the  land,  and  afterwards  granted  it  away.  In  pre- 
historic ages,  and  to  some  extent  in  a barbarous  or  semi- 
barbarous  period,  local  joint-ownership  may  have  existed 
as  it  is  now  known  in  Russia ; but  more  than  a thousand 
years  have  passed  since  land  was  generally  held  in 
severalty,  and  every  lawful  owner  has  acquired  and  exer- 
cised his  right  under  the  guarantee  of  the  law.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  by  an  arbitrary  confiscation  of 
real  property ; but  it  is  of  course  obvious  that  those  who- 
are  now  landless  would  in  the  first  instance  derive  gain 
from  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  themselves  or  to  the- 
Government  in  trust  for  the  majority.  Theft  is  always  a 
profitable  operation.  Whether  the  general  loss  from  a social 
revolution  might  not  exceed  the  gain  is  a question  which  it. 
is  useless  to  discuss.  If  the  followers  of  Mr.  George  ever 
become  strong  enough  to  give  effect  to  their  doctaflnes,  they 
will  not  be  deterred  from  reducing  proprietors  to  beggary 
by  any  fear  of  indirect  consequences. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  having  disposed  of  the  theory  of  seizure  of 
the  land  without  compensation,  has  no  difl&ctdty  in  proving 
that  a compulsory  purchase  at  the  full  value  would  be  a 
mischievous  undertaking.  Having  made  a rough  esti- 
mate of  the  purchase-money  of  agricultural  land,  he  shows 
that  the  interest,  which  would  probably  be  raised  to  a 
higher  rate  by  the  operation,  must  be  provided  by  addi- 
tional taxation.  The  further  question  would  arise  whether- 
the  land  should  he  let  by  the  State  at  its  full  value  or  on; 
beneficial  leases.  If  the  rent  is  to  be  determined  by  com- 
petition, the  occupier  will  he  in  the  same  condition  as  at 
present,  except  that  he  will  have  to  deal  with  an  inexorable^ 
landlord,  who  can  only  grant  him  favours  at  the  public 
expense.  The  popular  notion  is  probably  to  the  effect- 
that  land  should  be  let  on  easy  terms,  or,  in  other  words,, 
that  the  Government  should  choose  among  a mass  of  com- 
petitors for  a profitable  grant.  The  enormous  ^stem  of 
jobbing  and  of  corruption  which  must  ensue  would  have- 
no  compensation.  The  holder  of  a beneficial  lease  would, 
be  a part-owner,  unless  he  were  liable  to  eviction,  which; 
again  would  cause  profound  discontent.  The  rack-rented 
tenant  would  have  a direct  interest  in  taking  the  greatest- 
possible  value  out  of  the  land,  and  the  stimulus  to  enterprise- 
and  industry  which  is  provided  by  security  of  possession 
would  be  wholly  wanting.  As  Mr.  Fawcett  says,  the 
association  -with  ownership  of  land  of  any  disability  which 
does  not  belong  to  other  kinds  of  property  offers  a direct 
discouragement  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soiL 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  recent  agitation  has  already 
produced  a similar  effect.  The  promoters  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  formerly  as-sumed,  not  without  reason,  that  the 
capital  employed  in  improvements  was  chiefly  provided  by 
the  landlord.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  their  attempts  to- 
acquire  for  themselves  a portion  of  his  property  should  not- 
have  checked  his  customary  expenditure  on  the  land.  If 
Mr.  Howard’s  BiU  were  passed,  arbitrators  would  some- 
times charge  the  landlord  -with  the  value  of  an  improvement- 
which  he  might  have  made  at  his  own  expense. 
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As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Fawcett  guards  himself 
against  the  inference  that  he  would  approve  of  the  uncon- 
ditional alienation  of  land  where,  as  in  India,  it  belongs  to 
the  sovereign.  The  appropriation  of  all  rents  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State  of  course  renders  taxation  to  that  extent 
unnecessary;  and  it  might  well  happen  that  the  land 
revenue  would  be  sufficient  for  the  public  service.  Lord 
Cornwallis’s  Permanent  Settlement  in  Bengal,  founded  on 
inaccurate  theories  of  Oriental  land  tenure,  established  in 
the  persons  of  the  Zemindars  a factitious  aristocracy,  while 
it  failed  to  secure  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  peasants  or 
to  protect  them  from  extortion.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that, 
if  it  should  hereafter  be  thought  expedient  to  abolish  the 
land  revenue  of  other  provinces,  the  dues  now  received  by 
the  Government  should  be  commuted  and  not  given  away. 
In  a country  not  yet  troubled  with  a representative  system, 
the  political  objections  to  a fixed  income  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government  are  inapplicable.  If  the 
modern  doctrine  that  land  belongs  to  the  State  had 
prevailed  in  England  a few  centuries  ago,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  had  no  control  of  the  purse-strings, 
nor  indeed  would  there  have  been  a House  of  Commons. 
In  Prussia  the  large  income  derived  from  the  State 
domains  is  independent  of  Parliamentary  votes ; Prince 
Bismarck  probably  regrets  that  the  amount  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Civil  Service  as 
well  as  the  Court. 

In  other  parts  of  his  instructive  essay  Mr.  Fawcett 
discusses  various  projects  for  assisting  at  the  public  expense 
the  poorer  classes.  He  regards  with  little  favour  schemes 
for  assisting  occupiers  to  purchase  their  holdings,  or  for 
improving  dwellings  by  the  aid  of  the  State.  If,  as  he 
shows,  houses  were  let  at  less  than  their  value,  the 
industrious  classes  would  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
improvident,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  land,  favouritism  and 
corruption  would  be  largely  encouraged.  Houses  let  at 
their  full  value  may  be  provided  by  private  enterprise. 
Mr.  Fawcett  perhaps  attributes  too  exclusively  to  the 
socialism  of  the  present  day  the  tendency  to  rely  on  the 
intervention  of  the  State.  Long  before  the  days  of  Lassalle 
French  projectors  founded  their  more  or  less  fantastic 
schemes  on  a benevolent  despotism  which  was  to  result  from 
popular  suffrage.  Fourier,  with  a happy  mixture  of  Latin 
and  Greek  etymology,  called  the  intended  depositary  of 
supreme  power  the  Omniarch  of  the  World.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  the  first  occupancy  of  the  universal  throne 
to  any  benevolent  capitalist  who  would  provide  2o,oool.  for 
the  expenses  of  a model  Phalanstere.  Caret  and  Louis 
Blanc  unconsciously  treated  the  denizens  of  their  several 
Utopias  as  amiable  children  who  were  to  submit  without 
remonstrance  to  regulations  imposed  by  an  irresistible  and 
infallible  Government.  In  Louis  Blanc’s  imaginary  com- 
monwealth all  were  to  work  in  proportion  to  their  powers, 
and  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  common  labour  in  propor- 
tion to  their  wants.  It  is  evident  that  the  Government 
which  was  to  enforce  the  duty  and  to  secure  the  right  must 
be  more  despotic  than  a Sultan  in  a melodrama.  More 
recent  Socialists  may  be  less  flagrantly  absurd,  but  they  also 
, depend  on  the  action  of  Governments.  It  would  perhaps 
scarcely  be  a cause  for  regret  that  their  projects  would  be 
fatal  to  political  liberty,  A community  of  paupers  governed 
on  sentimental  principles  must  be  content  with  an  absolute 
government.  The  only  alternative  would  be  universal 
anarchy,  ending  probably  in  the  same  result. 


THE  COUNT  OF  CHAMBORD. 

For  the  last  fortnight  the  health  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord  has  been  watched  with  ostentatious  interest 
by  French  Royalists,  and  with  unacknowledged  anxiety  by 
French  Republicans.  Even  those  who  knew  him  best  seem 
not  to  have  been  aware  how  much  cause  there  was  for 
. uneasiness.  The  attached  adherents  who  surrounded  him 
were  naturally  unwilling  to  anticipate  a loss  which  they 
cannot  but  regard  as  personally  and  politically  irreparable. 
At  no  time  are  the  friends  of  Hngs  likely  to  be  the  friends 
of  their  successors,  and  in  this  instance  the  heir  of  Henry  Y. 
is  also  the  heir  of  a policy  which  Henry  Y.  has  always  held 
in  abhorrence.  The  Royalists  who  were  accepted  as  coun- 
sellors at  Frohsdorf  are  not  those  to  whom  the  Count  of 
Paris  will  look  for  guidance.  Nor  will  the  change  be  a 
change  of  men  only.  It  will  be  a change  of  principles  as 
well.  The  objects  aimed  at  and  the  means  taken  to  attain 
them  will  ahke  be  different.  What  the  true  Legitimist 


holds  to  be  the  one  thing  worth  fighting  for  will  not  be  so 
esteemed  by  the  Orleanists.  They  will  meditate  how  to 
adapt  the  Monarchy  to  modem  ideas,  how  to  give  it 
the  constitutional  complexion  which  seems  to  wear  so  well 
in  other  countries.  This  is  not  in  the  least  the  kind 
of  royalty  which  is  in  favour  with  the  immediate  attend- 
ants of  the  Count  of  Chambord.  WTiat  they  look  for  in  a 
descendant  of  the  Kings  of  France  is  a mind  absolutely 
closed  against  modern  ideas,  and  they  know  well  that  to  no 
other  type  of  mind  will  they  recommend  themselves  as  ad- 
visers. It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
blind  themselves  to  the  real  significance  of  their  master’s 
symptoms,  though  since  these  symptoms  have  become  acute 
it  seems  strange  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  do  so. 
More  than  three  months  ago  the  Count  sustained  some  in- 
jury in  the  leg,  and  part  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had 
to  submit  in  consequence  was  an  entire  break  in  his 
customary  habit  of  passing  a large  part  of  each  day  in  the 
open  air.  The  cessation  of  exercise  in  a man  of  his  large 
habit  was  itself  enough  to  injure  his  health;  but  besides 
this  some  internal  tumour  seems  to  have  formed  which 
has  brought  with  it  a great  deal  of  very  wearing  pain. 
But  a crisis  came  at  last  without  any  warning.  His 
attendants  were  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  the  world  at 
large. 

From  that  moment  the  curiosity  of  the  French  public  has 
had  ample  employment.  In  the  first  place,  everybody  asked 
themselves  what  the  Count  of  Paris  intended  to  do.  Would 
he  go  to  Frohsdorf,  or  would  he  merely  make  polite  inquiries 
and  stay  away  ? How  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  upon 
this  head  is  strange.  Where  could  natural  respect  for  the 
head  of  the  Royal  House  of  France  be  looked  for  if  it  was 
wanting  in  the  next  heir  ? When  the  Count  of  Paris  went 
to  Frohsdorf  the  first  time,  he  took  a step  which  entailed  a 
similar  visit  whenever  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  end  seemed 
approaching.  Before  that  it  was  an  open  question  whether 
he  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  Henry  Y.  or  of  Louis 
Philippe  ; whether  he  wished  the  Orleanists  to  go  on  exist- 
ing as  a separate  organization  with  a separate  programme, 
or  to  merge  themselves  in  the  general  mass  of  the  Royalist 
party.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  room  for  uncertainty 
on  this  point.  The  Count  of  Paris  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion imposed  upon  him  by  the  childlessness  of  the  Count 
of  Chambord,  and  the  Royal  House  has  in  name  at  least 
been  again  one.  To  have  stayed  away  from  Frohsdorf 
now  would  have  been  to  undo,  so  far  as  any  act  of  his 
could  undo  it,  whatever  good  has  been  effected  by  the  origi- 
nal visit.  At  present,  moreover,  there  is  a special  reason 
why  the  Count  of  Paris  should  not  be  wanting  in  any  of 
the  courtesies  which  befit  his  position.  There  is  a small 
group  of  Legitimists  who  would  hke  to  see  the  titular 
Crown  of  France  placed  on  the  head  of  one  whom  they 
think  a worthier  pretender  than  the  Count  of  Paris.  In 
Don  Carlos  and  his  son  they  recognize  the  true  heads  of 
the  Bourbons.  They  are  descended  from  Louis  XIY.  him- 
self, and  they  have  given  proof  of  possessing  that  rooted 
adherence  to  the  ancestral  modes  of  thought  which  endears 
them  to  men  who  are  themselves  conscious  of  having 
neither  learnt  nor  forgotten  anything,  and  are  naturally 
anxious  to  have  a sovereign  endued  with  similar  immuta- 
bility. It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  that  the  extreme 
Legitimists  should  allow  themselves  this  indulgence, 
because  to  acknowledge  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  in 
the  Legitimist  pretender  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  would  be 
to  ignore  a great  historical  settlement.  But  if  anything 
could  fire  them  to  do  this,  it  would  be  a slight  passed  by 
the  Count  of  Paris  upon  the  Count  of  Chambord  at  such 
a moment  as  this.  The  next  point  that  took  hold  of  the 
Parisian  imagination  was  the  reception  which  the  Princes 
of  Orleans  would  find  awaiting  them.  "When  a man  is 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  he  is  not  the  absolute 
master  of  his  own  time,  and  the  delay  that  intervened 
between  the  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Paris  at  Yienna  and 
his  summons  to  Frohsdorf  gave  a momentary  colour  to  the 
plans  attributed  to  the  Extreme  Legitimists.  The  inter- 
view which  at  last  took  place  put  an  end  to  any  vision  of 
this  kind.  The  Count  of  Chambord  is  not  the  man  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  members  of  his  own  House.  It 
wfll  never  be  found  that  he  has  received  the  Count  of 
Paris  at  a critical  moment  and  has  been  conscious  all  the 
time  that  he  has  privately  done  his  best  to  disinherit  him. 
If  the  Count  of  Chambord  would  but  so  much  as  hint  that 
he  regarded  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  branch  as  his 
true  heirs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a section  of  his  titular 
subjects  would  gladly  abide  by  his  choice.  The  chance  of  a 
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Royalist  restoration  would  again  vanish,  because  the  unity 
among  Royalists,  which  is  one  of  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions to  any  such  event,  would  again  be  wanting.  When 
the  Count  of  Paris  had  been  unmistakably  made  welcome 
at  Prohsdorf,  the  next  question  that  arose  was  whether,  in 
the  event  of  the  Count  of  Chambord's  death,  he  would  be 
allowed  to  return  to  France. 

When  the  Proscription  Bill  was  under  discussion,  M. 
Ferry  is  reported  to  have  asked  where  was  the  need  of 
banishing  the  Princes  of  Orleans  so  long  as  the  Count  of 
Chambord  hved.  If  the  Count  of  Chambord  dies,  M.  Ferry 
may  ask  himself  the  same  question  with  a different  result. 
The  plea  then  urged  against  banishing  the  Count  of  Paris 
was  that  he  was  not,  and  in  the  Count  of  Chambord’s 
lifetime  could  not  be,  “ a really  dangerous  person.”  His 
pretensions  could  not  come  into  being  untO.  the  elder 
claimant  had  passed  away.  By  the  death  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord  this  plea  would  be  deprived  of  its  force.  The  Count 
of  Paris  would  not  be  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  but  the 
next  occupant  of  the  throne,  supposing  it  to  be  occupied 
again.  He  would  be  in  a different  position,  therefore,  from 
that  which  he  is  in  to-day.  Will  this  change  work  a corre- 
sponding change  in  M.  Ferry’s  intentions  towards  him  ? If 
we  could  judge  by  the  professed  indifference  of  some  Re- 
publican journahsts  to  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  death,  we 
should  expect  to  see  M.  Ferry  remain  entirely  unmoved. 
But  in  France  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  indifference  in 
word  means  indifference  in  action.  On  the  contrary,  it  con- 
stantly happens  that  the  adversaries  whom  the  Government 
most  loudly  declare  to  be  powerless  to  do  them  any  injury 
: are  precisely  those  whom  they  attack  with  the  most  per- 
sistence. If  the  Count  of  Paris  becomes  the  titular  King  of 
France,  the  very  newspapers  which  ridicule  the  notion  that  the 
; substitution  of  one  pretender  for  another  can  be  a danger  to  the 
Republic  will  probably  be  the  first  to  demand  that  he  shall 
at  once  be  banished  from  his  titular  kingdom.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  the  Republican  Government  would  be  justi- 
fied in  taking  this  precaution,  supposing  it  to  have  a sub- 
stantive value.  No  Government  can  be  expected  to  acquiesce 
in  its  own  destruction,  and  the  exchange  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord  for  the  Count  of  Paris  would  undoubtedly 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  French  affairs.  Hitherto  the 
Republic  has  been  happy  in  being  the  point'  beyond  which 
the  French  people  could  not  go  without  faring  worse. 
They  had  seen  what  the  Empire  could  do  for  them ; they 
had  heard  what  the  old  Monarchy  had  done  for  them ; and 
they  thoroughly  distrusted  both  alternatives.  Yet,  if  they 
overthrew  the  Republic,  it  was  between  these  alternatives 
that  their  sole  choice  would  lie ; and,  as  long  as  it  was  thus 
limited,  it  was  probable  that  they  would  put  up  with  the 
Republic.  With  the  Count  of  Paris  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  House  of  France  they  will  be  able,  if  they  do  not  like 
the  Republic,  to  have  a reaUy  constitutional  monarchy  for  the 
asking ; and,  in  view  of  this  possibility,  their  attitude  to- 
®i7^ards  the  Republic  may  be  greatly  modified.  There  is  only 
one  consideration  which  could  really  make  M.  Ferry  put 
aside  the  idea  of  banishing  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  that  is 
the  entire  worthlessness  of  banishment  as  a precaution 
against  this  particular  risk.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  in  a foreign  country  the  Count  of  Paris  would 
do  quite  as  much  harm  to  the  Republic  as  he  could  possibly 
do  to  it  in  France.  What  the  Republic  has  to  fear  is  the 
growth  of  a conviction  in  the  steady  non-political  mass  of 
the  French  people  that  under  a Constitutional  Monarchy 
France  will  be  better  governed,  better  secured  against  ex- 
ternal attack  or  internal  confusion,  than  she  can  be  under 
M.  GRi;vY.  How  hkely  this  conviction  is  to  grow  up  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  because  that  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  proof  which  the  Republic  gives  that  these  bless- 
ings are  not  to  be  enjoyed  except  under  a Constitutional 
Monarchy.  But  from  the  moment  that  it  has  grown  up  it 
will  be  a matter  of  indifference  where  the  Constitutional 
King  is.  He  can  be  recalled  from  Twickenham  just  as 
easily  as  from  Eu. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

The  decision^if  indeed  that  word  be  applicable  to  it — of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  on  the  Channel 
Tunnel  is  in  effect  Satisfactory,  though  it  illustrates  very 
forcibly  the  disadvantages  of  such  machinery  for  settling,  or 
attempting  to  settle,  such  a question.  It  was  evident  be- 
forehand that,-  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Committee,  it  would  in  effect  be  nothing  more  than 


the  statement  of  a balance  of  individual  opinions.  No  facts 
of  any  importance  remained  to  be  found  out  when  the 
Committee  began  to  sit,  and  in  so  far  as  it  succeeded  in 
eliciting  any  new  facts  whatever,  those  facts  were  them- 
selves only  the  opinions  of  certain  commercial  persons  as 
to  the  probable  benefit,  or  the  probable  damage,  to  them 
trade.  Even  this  new  matter  was  of  a kind  which  any 
intelligent  person  could  have  anticipated  with  little  less 
than  certainty.  It  did  not  need  the  evidence  of  a 
manufacturer  from  the  Potteries  to  disclose  the  fact  that 
brittle  wares  travel  better  if  they  are  undisturbed  than  if 
they  have  to  be  shifted  from  truck  to  shipboard  and  from 
shipboard  to  truck.  It  could  have  been  foreseen  easily 
enough  that  the  Channel  ports  would  not  regard  with  much 
affection  a project  which  wordd  treat  them  very  much  as 
railways  treated  the  inns  and  posting-houses  on  the  great 
coach  roads.  But,  as  this  new  matter  was  not  in  effect  very 
novel,  so  it  had  in  reality  very  little  to  do  with  the  result. 
Very  few  opponents  of  the  Tunnel  had  been  guided  in  their 
opposition  by  the  results  of  a process  of  totting  up  com- 
mercial gains,  setting  against  them  military  or  political  in- 
conveniences, and  striking  a balance.  The  whole  point  of 
the  opposition  was  that  no  possible  commercial  gain,  how- 
ever large  it  might  be  in  degree,  could  in  kind  compensate 
for  the  evils  which  reason  and  experience  showed  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  construction  of  a land  route  between 
England  and  the  Continent. 

The  detailed  Reports  of  the  compact  minority  who  sup- 
port, and  the  less  compact  majority  who  oppose,  the 
Tunnel  are  not  before  the  public ; but  they  in  their  turn, 
though  not  uninteresting,  will  have  the  less  interest ' in 
that  they  can  be  pretty  easily  anticipated.  The  minority, 
which  is  understood  to  exalt  the  commercial  and  pooh- 
pooh  the  military  aspect  of  the  matter,  is  composed  of 
three  persons  (Mr.  Baxter,  Lord  Aberdare,  and  Mr, 
Arthur  Peel)  who  represent,  and  one  (Lord  Lans- 
downe)  who,  though  he  does  iiot  exactly  represent,  may 
be  said  to  have  inherited,  the  opinions  of  a certain 
stage  of  English  Liberalism — a very  well-defined  stage, 
though  a decidedly  obsolete  one.  There  is  no  need  to 
speak  of  this  stage  or  its  representatives  with  anything 
but  respect.  The  proverb  “ Seldom  comes  a better  ” 
has  certainly  been  exemplified  by  some  at  least  of  its 
successors,  and  there  is  much  that  is  true  and  valuable 
in  the  creed  to  which  it  corresponds.  That  creed  was 
popular  during  the  era  of  peace  and  material  prosperity 
which  lasted  from  the  Reform  BOl  to  the  Crimean  War, 
if  not  later.  With  the  men  of  that  time  it  was  the  fashion 
to  regard  war  as  an  obsolete  and  barbarous  thing,  com- 
merce and  national  intercommunication  as  the  real  matters 
of  importance.  Their  ideas  in  their  crudest  form  are  now 
hardly  expressed  by  any  one  save  Mr.  Bright,  but  they  are 
clearly  reflected  in  the  reported  verdict  of  the  minority  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee.  The  majority,  on  the 
other  hand,  composed  of  men  of  different  political  faiths  and 
placed  at  different  points  of  view,  is  naturally  less  homo- 
geneous. The  fact  that  the  six  members  of  it  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  agree  on  one  Report  may  be  said  rathOr 
to  add  to  the  value  of  their  negative  consensus  than  to 
detract  from  it.  It  shows  that,  unlike  their  colleagues,  they 
have  not  been  actuated  by  anything  but  a considera- 
tion of  the  actual  circumstances  from  each  man’s  actual 
point  of  view.  Practically,  in  short,  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  is  the  opinion  of  four  men  who  agree  so  gener- 
ally that  one  says  ditto  to  the  other ; the  opinion  of  the 
majority  is  that  of  six  men  who  travel  to  it  each  by 
his  own  way.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  question  that  there  should  be  tins  diversity  in 
agreement.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  of  sense, 
such  as  all  the  members  of  the  minority  may  be  cheerfully 
acknowledged  to  be,  to  approve  of  the  Tunnel,  except  from 
one  or  both  of  two  points  of  view.  He  may  think  that  the 
probability  of  commercial  advantage  should  outweigh  all 
other  considerations,  and  he  may  have  so  strong  a belief  in 
the  advantages  of  increased  communication  between  nations 
that  in  his  mind  all  other  considerations  are  hardly  even 
worth  weighing.  On  the  other  hand,  for  men  who  are  not 
beset  by  these  particular  opinions,  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Tunnel  are  so  many  and  so  various  that,  supposing  them 
to  be  dissimilar  in  their  general  habits  of  political  thought 
and  of  an  independent  intelligence,  each  is  sirre  to  fix  on 
certain  disadvantages  which,  to  his  mind,  exceed  aU  others. 
The  result  shows,  indeed,  that  a Committee  was  not  a very 
good  tribunal  to  decide  the  question,  having  neither  the 
unity  of  a single  judgment  nor  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
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ponclerant  opinion  of  a large  and  representative  body. 
But  it  is  equivalent  to  a strong  condemnation  of  the  most 
mischievous  scheme  whicli  has  been  proposed  for  many 
years,  and  that  is  the  chief  and  principal  thing. 

Although  curious  instances  occur  from  time  to  time  of  the 
singular  want  of  thought  which  characterizes  many  Tunnel 
partisans,  the  time  is  fortunately  past  when  public  opinion 
required  guidance  in  the  matter.  It  is  definitely  formed, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  no  public  opinion 
has  been  formed  during  the  present  generation  to  the 
formation  of  which  prejudice,  political  or  other,  has  con- 
tributed so  little,  reason  and  the  voice  of  experienced 
authority  so  much.  But  it  so  happens  that,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the  result  of 
the  Committee,  another  announcement  has  been  made 
which  gives  opportunity  for  a lather  forcible  appeal  to  such 
partisans  of  the  Tunnel  as  do  not  suffer  from  Mr.  Bright’s 
peculiar  mental  disabilities.  Suppose  the  Tunnel  to  have 
been  made  and  at  work  when  Mr.  Gladstone  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  his  Wednesday’s  state- 
ment about  Madagascar  and  the  representations  made  to 
France.  What  would  have  been  the  position  in  the  market 
of  Tunnel  stock  five  minutes  after  that  statement  as  com- 
pared with  five  minutes  before  it,  and  what  effect  would 
that  position  have  had  on  the  money  market  generally  ? How 
many  disquieting  questions  would  have  been  asked  in  the 
House  about  the  state  of  the  appliances  for  destroying  the 
Tunnel,  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  of  Dover,  the 
forwardness  of  system  of  defence  Londonwards  1 

Within  what  distance  of  a panic,  if  only  a minor 
one,  both  politically  and  financially,  would  the  coun- 
try have  found  itself  1 The  only  possible  answer  to 
these  questions  by  a Tunnellite  who  knows  anything 
about  English  history,  and  the  structure  of  English  com- 
merce, politics,  and  society,  must  be  that  the  situation 
would  have  been,  if  not  very  serious,  at  least  decidedly  in- 
convenient for  all  but  Stock  Exchange  gamblers.  To  con- 
fine the  question  to  one  very  narrow  issue,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  any  one  that  the  mere  fiuctuations  of  Tunnel 
stock  itself  would  be  a constant  source  of  mischief  in  cir- 
cumstances like  those  of  this  week.  At  present  the  Eng- 
lish money-market  is  free  from  any  disturbing  element  of 
importance,  even  Consols  having  for  the  most  part  got  over 
the  sensitiveness  which  once  made- them  a useful  political 
barometer  but  a very  awkward  disturbing  force  financially. 
The  completion  of  the  Tunnel,  with  the  knowledge  that,  as 
its  promoters  themselves  admit.  Government  must  have  the 
right  of  closing  or  destroying  it  in  case  of  need,  would  at 
once  introduce  into  Enghsh  money  ma,tters  the  unhealthy 
sensitiveness  which  has  long  existed  in  most  foreign 
Bourses.  This  illustration — for,  in  comparison  with  the 
wider  and  more  cogent  reasons  which  can  be  brought 
against  the  Tunnel,  it  is  rather  an  illustration  than  an 
argument — is  worth  putting,  first,  because  it  comes  re- 
markably pat,  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  understood 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  colleagues  have  insisted 
on  the  supposed  commercial  advantages  of  the  project. 
It  must  be  a very  great  commercial  advantage  which 
outweighs  the  disadvantage  of  the  introduction  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  such  an  element  of  panic  and  dis- 
turbance as  Tunnel  stock  would  be.  In  fact,  however,  the 
matter  is,  in  more  senses  than  nne,  beyond  the  range  of 
argument.  It  is  certain  that  a division  in  Parhament 
would  show  a much  larger  majority  against  the  Tunnel 
than  six  to  four,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  the 
majority  in  Parliament  would  not  fully  express  the  dislike 
of  the  nation  for  a project  condemned  ahke  by  reason  and 
by  experience,  by  the  testimony  of  the  best  qualified  and 
most  disinterested  authorities,  and  by  the  sober  sense  of 
the  average  intelligent  man. 


WOMEN’S  SUFFKAGE. 

LTHOUGH  Mr.  Mason’s  Resolution  for  giving  Parlia- 
mentary votes  to  women  was  only  rejected  by  a majority 
of  1 6,  the  feminine  agitators  and  their  allies  have  suffered 
a decisive  defeat.  They  had  probably  mustered  all  their 
forces,  while  three  hundred  members  who  were  not  disposed 
to  take  the  trouble  of  voting  are,  with  few  exceptions,  op- 
posed to  a fantastic  innovation.  The  fraction  of  the  House 
which  is  prepared  to  concede  the  alleged  rights  of  women 
is  hopelessly  divided  in  opinion.  Mr.  Mason  declared,  with 
evident  sincerity,  that  he  would  rather  continue  the  exist- 
ing disqualification  than  extend  the  franchise  to  married 


women  ; yet  it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  tliat  he  can  be  de- 
ceived by  the  innocent  cunning  of  his  clients.  Tlie  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  are  so  far  consistent  that  they 
have  always  claimed  the  right  of  voting  for  the  female  com- 
munity in  general ; nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  understand  why 
marriage  should  operate  as  a disqualification.  They  have 
nevertheless  restricted  the  advocacy  of  their  cause  year 
after  year  to  members  who  confine  their  sympathy  to  un- 
married women  and  widows.  Little  plots  and  wiles,  how- 
ever transparent,  are  often  rewarded  by  victory  in  domestic 
contests,  and  the  same  tactics  are  naturally  employed  in  the 
less  familiar  field  of  political  legislation.  The  benevolent 
contempt  which  is  sometimes  expressed  by  women  in  novels 
for  the  stupidity  of  men  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  cre- 
dulity of  Mr.  Mason  and  some  of  his  associates.  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright  repeated,  in  spite  of  frequent  exposure,  the  fallacious 
statement  that,  according  to  the  Census,  a large  proportion 
of  landowners  consists  of  women.  The  facts  are  notori- 
ously opposed  to  Mr.  Bright’s  assertion ; and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  explained  that  in  their  Census  returns  men 
describe  themselves  by  their  professions  or  trades,  while 
women  who  happen  to  own  land  have  for  the  most  part  no 
other  occupation. 

The  Attorney-General  in  his  vigorous  speech  showed 
that  a Bill  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  Resolution  would  give 
the  vote  to  married  women,  who  are  now  joint  occupiers 
with  their  husbands  of  the  premises  which  qualify  electors. 
It  is  true  that  Parliament  might  at  its  pleasure  re- 
strict the  franchise  to  unmarried  women;  but  the  dis- 
tinction would  be  infinitely  more  capricious  and  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  existing  recognition  of  a natural  law.  The 
anonymous  member  who  announced  that  he  should  vote  for 
excluding  women  because  they  were  women  exhausted  the 
subject.  If  there  were  a proposal  to  transfer  babies  to 
masculine  custody,  the  same  judicious  member  would  pro- 
bably oppose  the  change  because  the  proposed  nurses  were 
men.  One  of  Mr.  Mason’s  supporters  used  a conclusive, 
though  superfluous,  argument  against  his  own  conclusions 
when  he  boasted  that  the  influence  of  women  was  always 
used  on  the  side  which  professes  to  be  moral.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  female  voters,  married  or  unmarried,  would 
object  to  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases,  and  would 
support  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundays,  and 
indeed  on  week-days  also.  Not  one  woman  in  a thousand 
is  disposed  to  distinguish  between  a sin  and  a crime.  In 
every  constituency  the  candidate  who  was  most  unscrupulous 
in  his  concessions  to  sentimental  prejudice  would  command 
a certain  number  of  female  votes.  The  influence  of  little 
knots  of  philanthropists  and  crotchetmongers  is  already 
mischievous  enough.  The  sex  which  cares  nothing  for 
great  political  principles  would  distribute  its  votes  partly 
through  personal  considerations,  and  to  a great  extent  with 
reference  to  secondary  issues. 

The  argument  which  was  deduced  from  the  present  quaE- 
fication  of  borough  and  county  electors  will  be  displaced  by 
the  next  Reform  Bill,  and  by  successive  measures  which  are 
certain  to  follow.  It  was  formerly  assumed  with  good 
reason  that  the  ownership  of  property  or  the  occupation  of 
premises  of  a certain  value  afforded  a kind  of  security  for 
the  competence  of  a voter.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
present  Government  will  propose  to  aboHsh  the  property 
qualification,  while  it  wiE  confer  the  franchise  on  all  house- 
holders, and  rearrange  the  electoral  areas  so  as  to  give  the 
absolute  control  of  elections  to  the  poorest  class.  If  women 
were  allowed  at  present  to  vote  as  freeholders,  or  as 
12I.  occupiers,  they  could  not  be  disfranchised  when  the 
suffrage  was  lowered.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  agitating  for  universal  suffirage 
and  equal  electoral  districts,  but  he  has  incurred  some 
abuse  from  the  feminine  agitators  because  he  declines  to 
propose  the  admission  of  women  to  the  franchise.  The 
Constitution  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  intro- 
duce would  be  so  bad  that  it  might  seem  incapable 
of  deterioration ; but  it  would  be  perhaps  more  toler- 
able to  be  governed  by  seven  millions  of  voters  than  by 
more  than  double  the  number.  Some  opponents  of  Mr. 
Mason’s  Resolution  contended  that  women  would  be  excep- 
tionally liable  to  fanatical  and  sacerdotal  influence.  Half  of 
the  charge  is  true,  but  there  is  an  anti-religious  as  well  as  a 
religious  fanaticism.  The  lowest  class  of  women,  which 
would  under  the  new  dispensation  be  dominant,  may  per- 
haps, as  in  Paris,  be  more  violent  and  more  reckless  than 
men.  The  tricoteuses  of  the  First  Revolution  and  the 
petroleuses  of  the  Commune  had  relapsed  even  more  com- 
pletely into  barbarism  than  their  male  associates. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  evil  of  a 
rebellion  against  natural  laws.  Whatever  might  be  the 
nominal  distribution  of  electoral  power,  men  would  never 
submit  to  be  governed  by  women.  Physical  force  is  on  the 
same  side  with  political  aptitude,  and  a law  passed  at  the 
instance  of  women  against  the  opinion  of  men  would 
assuredly  not  be  obeyed.  It  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  in  discussing  whether 
women  should  be  admitted  to  Parliament  as  well  as  to  the 
election-booth.  The  stronger  race  will  in  any  case  retain 
in  the  last  resort  its  absolute  supremacy.  Probably  well- 
disposed  married  women  would  in  most  cases  vote  with 
their  husbands,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
might  be  guided  by  parents,  by  brothers,  and  by  lovers.  For 
these  reasons  the  change,  though  irrational,  might  possibly 
become  comparatively  harmless ; but  it  is  not  a sufficient 
reason  for  a paradoxical  innovation  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
partially  neutralized  in  practice.  In  this  case  there  is  not 
even  an  anomaly  to  be  removed,  for  the  practice  of  all  nations 
has  established  the  rule  which  it  is  proposed  to  abolish. 
Still  less  can  it  be  said  that  a practical  grievance  is  felt  by 
any  large  portion  of  the  community.  Ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  would  much 
rather  retain  their  present  position  than  find  themselves 
involved  in  the  turmoil  of  elections.  In  other  sections  of 
society  the  question  excites  no  visible  interest.  A certain 
number  of  signatures  to  petitions  may  be  easily  obtained ; 
but  women  in  general  care  nothing  for  the  subject. 

The  most  plausible  argument  for  change  is  derived 
from  the  past  and  future  degradation  of  the  male  consti- 
tuency. Liberal  orators  gravely  contend  that  the  present 
electors  are  so  unfit  that  the  introduction  of  women  would 
not  lower  the  general  character  of  Parliament.  It  is  now 
intended  to  give  votes  to  a million  of  men  who  have 
neither  general  qualifications  nor  political  experience.  A 
well-bred  woman  is  assuredly  superior  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual fitness  to  an  average  farm-labourer  ; but  the 
workman  is  perhaps  more  capable  of  acquiring  political 
kirowledge  than  his  own  wife  or  daughter.  In  practice 
the  mass  of  women  would  probably,  like  the  actual  consti- 
tuency, vote  at  the  dictation  of  leaders  who  might  by 
flattery  or  other\vise  secure  their  confidence.  They  would 
nevertheless  sometimes  introduce  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  they  would  hold  out  to  candidates  a temptation 
to  pledge  themselves  to  fanciful  measures.  An  experiment 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  proposed  enfranchisement 
of  women  was  tried  in  America  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  By  an  amendment  in  the  Federal  Constitution  the 
States  were  prohibited  from  withholding  the  franchise  from 
any  part  of  the  population  on  the  ground  of  race  or  colour. 
The  object  and  the  immediate  result  was  to  give  in  many 
Southern  States  the  absolute  control  of  afiairs  to  the  eman- 
cipated slaves.  The  negroes  were  much  more  unfit  to 
exercise  political  power  than  English  or  American  women. 
Accordingly  the  conquered  States  were  subjected  for 
«ome  years  to  the  grossest  misgovernment ; but  in  the 
end  the  superior  race,  without  any  modification  of  the  new 
law,  resumed  the  superiority  and  retains  it  still.  Practical 
politicians  in  the  United  States  have  learned  something 
from  the  experiment ; and  it  is  perhaps  in  some  degree 
because  negro  suffrage  has  broken  down  that  the  rights 
of  women  have  in  that  country  not  even  secured  serious 
consideration.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  under  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  system,  and  even  at  present,  the  multitude 
is  too  powerful.  The  constituencies  are  so  large  that  per- 
sonal influences  are  almost  inoperative ; and,  in  their  desire 
for  some  kind  of  organization,  large  portions  of  the  electoral 
body  are  ruled  by  demagogues  acting  through  clubs.  No 
remedy  for  the  evil  is  likely  to  be  devised,  but  it  seems  in- 
expedient to  aggravate  the  mischief.  The  indifierence  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  received  Mr.  Mason’s  Resolu- 
tion is  a proof  that  it  still  retains  an  instinctive  preference 
for  rational  arrangements.  Perhaps  in  a future  Session  the 
managers  of  the  agitation  may  try  the  experiment  of  select- 
ing a representative  who  is  not,  like  Mr.  Mason,  irreconcil- 
ably opposed  to  their  ulterior  projects. 


THE  CATTLE  QUESTION. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN’S  success  in  carrying  a motion  which 
is  to  commit  the  Government  to  a much  more  severe 
policy  of  exclusion  in  dealing  with  diseased  foreign  cahtle  is 
one  more  sign  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the  agricultural 
interest  with  the  Ministry.  The  majority  which  voted  with 


him  had  a strong  family  resemblance  to  the  other  which 
carried  the  motion  on  local  taxation  at  an  earlier  period  in 
the  Session.  Both  spoke  for  a class  which  believes,  not 
without  good  cause,  that  it  is  being  made  to  bear  more  than 
its  due  share  of  the  pubhc  burdens ; and  on  both  occasions 
several  of  the  members  who  voted  against  the  Ministry 
represented  agricultural  constituencies  which  it  was  sup- 
posed had  been  won  over  for  ever  to  the  Liberal  side  at 
the  last  general  election.  Ministerial  speakers  have  not 
shone  in  argument  on  either  occasion,  and  on  Tuesday 
night  they  were  particularly  poor.  The  speeches  of  Mr. 
Mundella  and  of  Mr.  Arnold  were  mainly  made  up  of  the 
commonplaces  of  Radical  invective.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his 
supporters  were  accused  of  wishing  to  diminish  the  food- 
supply  of  the  country  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  There 
were  the  usual  hints  that  tlfis  was  only  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge  of  a new  Corn  Law.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  if  disease  breaks  out  among  the  cattle  of  this 
country  the  loss  falls  heavily  and  directly  on  the  farmer  and 
the  landlord.  Mr.  Arnold  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  stood 
there  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  among  whom  the 
member  for  Salford  does  not,  apparently,  include  the  country 
population.  All  this  yeasty  rhetoric  could  not  hide  from 
the  House  that  it  had  to  decide  on  a few  simple  issues  of 
fact  which  were  matters  of  evidence.  The  question  whether 
the  importation  of  animals  from  countries  in  which  very 
serious  cattle  disease  is  known  to  exist  should  be  forbidden  was 
decided  long  ago.  What  Mr.  Chapi.tn  asks  is  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a milder  form  of  disease  in  aoy  country  should 
necessarily  cause  the  prohibition  to  be  issued.  Whether  or 
not  that  would  be  wise  is  a matter  to  be  decided  hy  a few 
obvious  considerations.  Before  going  any  further,  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  how  far  the  exclusion  of  foreign  catt\« 
can  keep  out  the  plague.  If  it  can,  the  next  consideration 
is  whether  it  will  diminish  the  food  supply  of  the  country ; 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  Finally,  if  its  food  supply  would 
be  diminished,  the  country  must  make  the  choice  between 
two  evils — the  loss  by  the  stoppage  of  a foreign  trade  and 
the  loss  caused  by  the  ravages  of  disease  among  English 
cattle. 

It  is  naturally  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  cattle  will  keep  the  foot-and-mouth  disease — the 
particular  enemy  to  be  dealt  with  at  present — out  of 
England.  Mr.  Chaplin  asserts  that  it  has  never  been 
known  to  break  out  in  this  country  except  by  infection 
from  abroad,  and  his  opponents  were  apparently  imable  to 
produce  any  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  disease 
first  broke  out  at  a time  when  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  was  strictly  forbidden.  As  English  merchant  and 
passenger  ships  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  surplus 
live  stock  on  shore,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  infection 
may  have  been  conveyed  by  one  of  them ; but  it  may  also 
have  been  brought  in  by  other  means.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is,  however,  rather  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
theory  that  the  suppression  of  the  disease  is  merely  a 
question  of  taking  sufficiently  rigid  precautions.  That  a 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  will 
diminish  the  food  supply  of  the  country  is  denied  by 
nobody ; the  only  difference  is  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
the  loss.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his  supporters,  who  have  a 
natural  inclination  to  minimize  it  as  much  as  possible,  put 
it  at  only  four  per  cent.  The  speakers  on  the  Ministerial 
side,  who  have  an  equally  natural  leaning  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  incline  to  estimate  the  probable  loss  very  much 
higher.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a loss  of  food, 
and  a consequent  rise  in  price,  will  be  the  result  of  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  indicated  in  the  motion,  and  it  may 
even  be  considered  certain  that  Mr.  Chaplin’s  estimate  is 
too  low.  Even,  however,  allowing  for  a loss  of  more  than 
four  per  cent.,  it  is  still  open  to  the  majority  of  Tuesday 
night  to  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
country.  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Arnold’s  common- 
places about  tampering  with  the  food  supply  of  the  people 
are  almost  beside  the  question.  Nobody  proposes  to  raise 
the  price  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  If  it  can  be 
proved  by  argument  or  is  shown  by  experience  that  the  pro- 
hibition will  have  that  effect,  it  will  certainly  be  condemned. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  meat  shall  not  be  raised  to 
famine  price,  and  quite  another  to  say  that  a certain  loss 
ought  not  to  be  borne  for  a manifest  public  good.  Even  as 
it  is,  Mr.  Mundella  acknowledges  that  the  importation  of 
animals  from  countries  infested  with  the  rinderpest  should 
be  forbidden.  There  are  several  European  countries  from 
which  no  cattle  can  be  sent  to  England  for  that  very  reason, 
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and  no  doubt  if  the  disease  spread  all  over  the  Continent, 
the  trade  woiild  everywhere  be  stopped.  By  an  obvious 
application  of  the  same  principle,  it  should  be  stopped  by 
the  prevalence  of  tlie  foot-and-mouth  disease,  if  once  it  is 
acknowledged  that  this  evil  can  also  be  stamped  out  by 
breaking  off  communication.  The  argument  that,  as  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  far  less  dangerous  than  the 
rinderpest,  and  causes  less  damage,  it  does  not  afford  an 
equally  good  motive  for  destroying  a trade,  would  be 
a very  good  one  if  the  loss  it  entails  were  fairly  borne 
by  the  whole  country.  In  that  case  it  would  manifestly  be 
the  right  course  to  balance  the  profit  against  the  loss  and 
suffer  a certain  amount  of  cattle  disease  rather  than  lose  the 
trade.  But  the  loss  caused  by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
is  not  equally  borne.  It  falls  especially  on  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  That  is  a state  of  things  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  prolong.  It  is  neither  just  nor  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole  community  in  the  long  run  that  a great  in- 
dustry should  be  improperly  hampered.  The  country  has 
to  choose  between  the  two  evils  of  either  allowing  agricul- 
ture to  be  permanently  depressed,  or  of  submitting  to  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  meat  which  may  possibly  be  only 
temporary.  It  is  a perfectly  fair  argument  that  the  latter 
is  the  wiser  as  well  as  the  more  generous  course.  Pedantic 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  Free-trade  may  lead, 
as  pedantry  does  in  everything  else,  to  a violation  of  the 
spirit.  Free-trade  does  not  mean  the  unlimited  right  of  a 
majority  to  infiict  heavy  loss  on  a minority  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  disease. 

Another  question  of  the  same  order  is  pressing  on  the 
Government  in  an  even  more  serious  form.  The  panic  which 
has  been  produced  throughout  the  South  of  Europe  by  the 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  Egypt  has  not  extended,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  not  extend,  to  England.  We  shall  probably 
have  pride  and  spirit  enough  not  to  show  the  abject  cowardice 
common  among  the  Southern  peoples  in  the  presence  of  an 
epidemic  disease.  But  when  we  hear  that  vessels  which 
have  been  threatened  with  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean 
are  to  come  straight  on  to  England,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  a certain  anxiety.  Only  a very  weak  stamp  of  man 
thinks  it  wise  to  be  foolhardy  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  a coward.  The  line  of  action  decided  on  hy  the  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  appear  the  height  of  rashness  in  any 
country  but  this.  Ships  arriving  from  Egypt  are  to  be 
medically  -examined,  the  sick  are  to  be  detained  until  they 
are  cured,  and  the  passengers  who  show  no  sign  of  cholera 
are  to.  go  unchecked.  If  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
quarantine  which  does  not  afford  absolute  security  is  worse 
than  useless,  and  if  when  absolute  security  cannot  be  ob- 
tained it  is  better  to  take  no  measure  of  precaution  at  all, 
then  the  Ministry  has  done  quite  enough.  But  they  have 
probably  been  more  moved  by  considerations  of  a quite  un- 
scientific character.  The  delays  and  vexation  and  loss  caused 
by  quarantine  are  insufferable  to  Englishmen.  We  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  immunity  from  epidemics  is  obtained  by  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  good  drainage,  and  also  that  the  germs  of 
disease  are  quite  subtle  enough  to  escape  from  the  strictest 
quarantine.  We  prefer  to  run  a certain  amount  of  risk 
rather  than  submit  to  galling  restraints  and  loss  of  business. 
The  Ministry  know  that,  and  therefore  they  have  resolved 
on  doing  just  as  little  as  they  can,  and  doing  it  with  the 
strictest  regard  for  everybody’s  convenience.  It  is  useless 
to  deny  that  we  are  running  a certain  risk,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  wise  or  not  to  run  it  must  be  determined 
by  an  estimate  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  omission  of 
a certainly  vexatious  and  possibly  useless  precaution. 


ARMY  DEBATES. 

The  War  Office  is,  we  suppose,  contented  with  the 
present  condition  of  public  opinion  on  the  state  of 
the  army.  Nobody  believes  that  it  is  satisfactory.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  is  much  which  requires  an  im- 
mediate remedy ; and  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  Opposition  is  prepared  to  suggest  any- 
thing which  is  likely  to  prove  permanently  effectual.  The 
calls  on  the  army  are  steadily  increasing.  More  men  are 
needed  abroad,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  some  years  to  come 
a large  force  will  have  to  be  maintained  in  foreign  garri- 
sons, and  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  be  always  ready  to 
despatch  reinforcements  at  a moment’s  notice.  Meanwhile 
the  regiments  at  home  are  full  of  boys,  or  are  nearly  empty. 
Battalions  with  a nominal  establishment  of  520  rank  and 
ffie  cannot  show  more  than  150  men  on  parade,  and  many 


of  that  handful  are  under  twenty  years  of  age.  We  have, 
however,  apparently  persuaded  ourselves  that  it  is  useless 
to  be  disturbed  by  this  state  of  things.  The  general  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  nature  that  the 
British  army  should  be  in  an  un.satisfactory  condition,  but 
that  it  may  be  trusted  to  do  well  enough  whenever  its 
services  are  called  for.  The  standing  answer  to  criticism  is 
that,  however  bad  things  may  be  now,  they  were  just  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  long  ago.  When  it  is  pointed  out  that  recruits 
do  not  come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  answer  is  that 
the  number  often  fell  short  before  1872.  When  it  is  said 
that  great  numbers  of  men  desert,  the  War  Office  is  pre- 
pared to  show  that  their  fathers  did  so  before  them,  and  yet 
that  the  British  army  got  along  somehow.  This  kind  of 
defence  seems  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
strange  to  say.  Our  general  apathy  is  the  more  wonderful 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  nervous  anxiety  felt  in  former 
years  for  less  cause,  but  it  obviously  extends  to  the  condi- 
tion of  all  our  defences.  It  is  only  a very  few  years  since 
something  like  a panic  was  caused  by  Sir  E.  Heed’s  letters 
to  the  Times  on  the  growth  of  the  Russian  navy.  Now  it 
has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  France,  which  has 
fifty  times  the  naval  resources  of  Russia,  is  forming  a most 
formidable  fleet  within  sight  of  our  coasts,  and  very  few  of 
us  seem  to  care.  The  general  indifference  is  probably  more 
apparent  than  real.  li^en  it  is  said  that  the  affairs  of  the 
army  and  navy  are  not  party  questions,  the  words  have  a 
meaning  which  they  are  not  meant  to  bear.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately true  that  both  parties  have  tried  to  govern  the 
forces  with  the  same  organizations,  and  in  the  same  spirit. 
When  an  independent  critic  insists  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  either  the  army  or  the  navy,  the 
Minister  of  the  day  can  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Opposi- 
tion leader  who  was  Minister  under  the  same  conditions 
yesterday  and  hopes  to  be  in  office  again  to-morrow.  Neither 
of  them  cares,  unless  under,  great  pressure  from  without,  to 
approve  of  proposals  which  will  entail  the  spending  of  a 
great  deal  of  money,  a thing  which  is  certain  to  be  unpopu- 
lar, except  when  the  country  is  thoroughly  frightened. 
The  widely  felt  uneasiness  at  the  weakness  of  the  army  is 
not  yet  general  enough  nor  loud  enough  to  apply  the 
necessary  pressure,  and  the  War  Office  can  still  go  on  upon 
the  old  lines,  meeting  immediate  difficulties . by  temporary 
expedients,  and  keeping  down  the  Budget  at  the  expense 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

The  discussion  on  the  Earl  of  Wemyss’s  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Monday  night  bore  a strong  family 
likeness  to  all  Parliamentary  debates  on  the  army.  The 
motion  itself  only  aimed  at  increasing  the  numbers  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Militia,  but  the  speakers  in  the  discussion 
went  over  the  whole  ground.  It  was  not  “ our  old  consti- 
“ tional  force,”  but  the  consequences  of  short  service,  which 
really  seemed  to  interest  everybody.  Attack  and  defence 
were  alike  conducted  on  the  approved  model.  Many  un- 
pleasant truths  were  very  plainly  spoken,  the  Ministerial 
and  ex-Ministerial  speakers  minimized  them  with  all  their 
usual  dexterity,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  summed  up 
by  again  stating  the  one  undoubted  fact  which  nobody  has 
the  courage  to  insist  on  except  himself.  The  Commander- 
in-Chiep  reminded  the  Lords,  who  had  been  talking 
about  it  and  about  it  for  hours,  that  if  we  want  a 
good  army  and  will  not  have  .a  conscription,  we  must 
pay  good  men  good  wages.  To  this  no  answer  was  made 
or  can  be  made.  The  Earl  of  Morley’s  answer  to  the 
criticism  on  the  state  of  the  army  amounted  to  little 
more  than  assertions  that  things  had  been  quite  as  bad 
before.  He  gave  the  statistics  of  desertion  before  1872, 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  they  disposed  of  the  argument 
that  we  lose  too  many  men  by  desertion  now.  TTiis  is  a 
very  favourite  argument  with  defenders  of  the  army  as  it 
is,  but  it  takes  no  notice  of  some  important  facts.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  a great  many  men  deserted  in  the 
days  of  long  service,  and  also  that  men  were  lost  by  dis- 
missal or  imprisonment ; but  when  recruits  had  been  well 
winnowed  by  these  three  processes,  there  remained  a 
balance  of  solid,  soldierly,  trustworthy  men  who  formed  a 
serviceable  battalion.  Under  the  present  system,  we  ap- 
pear to  be  fast  coming  to  a state  of  things  in  which  we 
shall  have  everything  except  the  balance.  The  waste  could 
formerly  be  endured  because  the  men  who  remained  served 
for  years ; but  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  short-service 
system  that  it  should  pass  the  ti-ained  soldiers  as  rapidly  as 
possible  into  the  Reserve.  We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  the 
waste  which  the  old  army  endured  well  enough.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
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country  to  get  none  but  good  and  trustworthy  men  as 
recruits.  The  Earl  of  Mobley  was  almost  jubilant  over  the 
numbers  that  are  now  offering  to  enlist ; but  he  skimmed 
with  a masterly  lightness  over  the  awkward  fact  that  we 
can  only  supply  reliefs  to  our  garrisons  abroad  by  tempting 
men  not  to  pass  into  the  Reserve.  And  yet  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  that  very  Reserve  that  we  ruined  the  old  army — a 
fairly  efficient  force  in  its  way.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  as  many 
Ministerial  speakers  do,  that  recruits  cannot  be  got  for  long 
service,  when  we  can  only  keep  the  army  from  falling  to 
pieces  by  tempting  as  many  men  as  possible  to  re-engage  in 
it.  The  speech  which  Lord  Obanbbook  made  towards  the 
close  of  the  discussion  is  exceedingly  well  worth  reading. 
He  spoke  throughout  like  a man  whose  hands  are  tied  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  liimself  had  done  very  much  what 
the  Ministers  are  now  doing.  When  he  turned  from  the 
motion  to  discuss  the  actual  state  of  the  army,  he  had 
really  nothing  to  say,  except  that  the  country  could  not 
reasonably  expect  it  to  be  any  better  than  it  is.  He  in- 
sisted that  we  must  expect  the  regiments  at  home  to  be 
depleted  if  we  will  make  little  wars  with  a peace  estabhsh- 
ment.  This  really  means  that  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  half  of  the  army  which  is  at  home  shall  always  be 
nearly  worthless,  and  yet  it  must  always  be  just  that  half 
oh  which  we  shall  have  mainly  to  depend  at  a great  crisis. 
It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  Lord  Cranbeook’s  ideas  of 
what  is  possible  that  our  army  should  be  formed  of  good 
materials  throughout.  Neither  did  he  seem  to  be  at  all 
shocked  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  army,  but  the 
Reserve,  which  we  are  compelled  to  deplete  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  garrisons  abroad.  But  if  the  short-service  system 
does  not  give  us  a large  Reserve,  to  what  end  was  it  esta- 
blished 1 

The  apparent  amusenient  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  learn- 
ing that  it  had  carried  the  Earl  of  Wemyss’s  motion  by  a 
small  majority  was  very  natural.  It  had  committed  itself, 
in  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  the  somewhat  remarkable 
proposition  that  we  should  set  about  increasing  the  Militia 
by  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men  at  a time  when  the 
army  itself  can  barely  be  kept  at  its  proper  strength.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Militia  should  be  as  strong  and 
as  serviceable  as  possible.  It  is  a scandal  that  any  force 
should  be  maintained  in  an  inefficient  state  at  the  expense 
of  a million  and  more.  But  expressions  of  a wash  to  see 
the  impossible  brought  about  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much 
use  to  the  country,  and  it  is  manifestly  not  practicable  to 
increase  the  Militia  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  motion. 
If  enough  men  do  not  join  as  it  is  to  raise  the  force  to  its 
full  legal  establishment,  what  probability  can  there  be  that 
thousands  of  new  recruits  will  present  themselves  at 
call?  There  is  great  force,  too,  in  the  argument  that,  if 
more  men  are  tempted  into  the  Militia,  the  recruiting  for 
the  army  will  be  seriously  interfered  with,  and  it  is  the  first 
line  which  required  attention  and  reformation  at  present. 
The  great  service  which  the  Militia  renders  the  country  is 
to  relieve  and  recruit  the  army  in  time  of  war.  It  would 
be  a fatal  mistake  to  allow  it  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  more  important  fighting  force.  The  motion  was  pro- 
bably supported  less  for  what  it  proposed  to  do  for  the 
Militia  than  because  it  indirectly  censured  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  the  army.  It  is  unfortunately  not  to  be 
hoped  that  much  immediate  good  will  be  obtained  by  the 
votes  of  the  Lords,  but  they  will  do  some  service  by  calling 
attention  to  a state  of  things  which  the  country  is  too  ready 
to  forget.  By  dint  of  continually  hammering  at  facts  they 
may  be  driven  into  the  heads  of  a sufficient  number  of 
voters  to  make  Ministers  set  seriously  about  finding  a per- 
manent remedy  for  the  danger. 


THE  ASHBURNHAM  FIASCO. 

A SHABBY  and  inglorious  compromise  has  been  arrived  at  in 
the  matter  of  the  Ashburnham  Collections.  The  Govern- 
ment have  not  had  the  heart  to  purchase  both  the  Stowe  Collection 
and  the  Appendix  at  Lord  Ashburnham’s  price,  90,000?.  Lord 
Ashburnham  was  unwilling  to  sell  any  parts  of  the  Collection 
separately,  but  as  the  Government  would  not  give  him  what  he 
asked,  he  has  done  probably  the  wisest  thing  in  his  own  interests. 
He  has  sold  to  the  Government,  for  45,000?.,  that  part  of  his 
father’s  treasures  (the  Stowe  Collection)  which  was  most  mani- 
festly useful  to  the  country,  and  least  likely  to  attract  foreigners  and 
private  collectors.  The  Stowe  manuscripts  are  chiefly  historical, 
and  no  doubt  are  of  great  value  to  students  of  the  past  of  Eng- 
land. Documents  like  the  “ photograph  of  Henry  IV.,”  as  one 
journal  terms  the  autograph  of  that  monarch,  are  also  interesting 


curiosities.  Clearly  nobody  but  England  would  pay  very  much 
for  the  old  letters  and  charters  of  our  ancestors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  beautiful  miniatures  and  other  decorations  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Appendix  render  them  even  more  desirable  possessions 
than  tables  and  chairs  of  the  age  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  British 
Museum  had  the  chance  of  securing  a collection  which  would 
indeed  have  been  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  which  time 
as  it  passed  would  only  have  made  more  precious.  The  change- 
less and  brilliant  colours  of  the  great  Florentine  painters  exhibited 
in  miniatm'e  in  the  MSS.  would  have  been  a real  and  rare  addi- 
tion to  the  national  collection  of  art.  But  foreign  countries  and 
private  collectors  will  now  acquire  these  and  other  manuscripts  of 
great  beauty,  probably  at  a much  larger  price  than  the  Government 
was  asked  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  has  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  a bargain,  and  the  utilitarian  conscience 
must  be  almost  at  ease.  The  reflection  will  still  occur,  perhaps, 
that  the  45,000?.  might  have  been  spent  in  constructing  ‘^blow- 
holes” in  Piccadilly  or  Regent  Street.  But  we  cannot  have 
everything  at  once. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Government  has 
been  thus  feeble  in  its  higgling  for  the  Ashburnham  Manuscripts. 
The  country  has  not  got  what  it  needed,  and  no  one  is  pleased 
but  the  few  “ robustious  ” writers  who  affect  a general  de- 
testation of  literature  and  art.  Even  they  must  be  only  half 
contented.  The  story  of  the  bargaining  in  its  various  stages 
is  afiecting  but  familiar.  The  richest  country  in  the  world  is 
governed  by  people  who  are  afraid  to  spend  a penny  on  any- 
thing that  is  not  undeniably  “ useful.”  Or,  if  Governments  are 
not  afraid  (and  one  Government  in  this  matter  is  quite  as  bad  as 
another),  why  then  Governments  are  governed  by  “ permanent  ” 
persons  in  the  Treasury,  who  have  cultivated  with  success  their 
native  gift  of  churlishness  and  their  natural  accomplishment  of 
saying  “ No.”  It  is  impossible  for  his  most  credulous  enemies  to 
accuse  Mr.  Gladstone  of  being  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  literature 
and  art.  But  in  matters  like  this  Prime  Ministers  have  probably 
not  much  more  influence  or  choice  than  Queen  Anne  had  (accord- 
ing to  M.  Scribe)  in  the  selection  of  her  chamber-women.  The 
most  blusteringly  practical  Minister  or  the  most  crabbed  Treasury 
official  is  apt  to  override  the  wishes  of  his  more  humane  and  edu- 
cated colleagues,  even  when,  as  in  this  affair,  the  business  is  discussed 
by  the  Cabinet.  In  matters  of  this  sort  the  country  is  not  ruled  by 
the  ideas  either  of  aristocracy  or  of  democracy.  Neither  of  these 
forces  is  niggardly  in  expenses  which  it  understands ; and  both  are 
capable  of  understanding  that  a rich  and  great  nation  should 
behave  with  liberality  in  matters  of  national  honour  and,  as  we 
may  say,  of  national  advancement.  But  the  penny-wise  spirit  of 
the  bou7‘geois,  who  is  proud  of  his  want  of  intelligence  in  things 
where  no  mortal  would  dream  of  crediting  him  wich  a glimmer  of 
sense  and  feeling,  is  allowed  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  where  objects  not  absolutely  necessary  are  concerned. 

As  far  as  public  opinion  finds  outlet  or  direction  through  the 
ptess,  public  opinion  was  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  buying 
all  Lord  Ashburnham’s  Manuscripts.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
collection  was  rich  in  beauties  of  art,  in  miniatures  by  the 
greatest  masters,  in  documents  of  historical  value,  in  relics  and 
curiosities  of  every  sort,  in  materials  for  philology,  scholarship, 
and  the  science  of  literature.  It  was  urged  that  these  things 
might  be  purchased  much  more  cheaply  en  bloc  than  they  could 
possibly  be  acquired  in  any  other  manner.  The  shame  of  sending 
English  treasures  out  of  England,  of  letting  America  crow  over 
purchases  which  we  were  too  mean  to  make,  and  of  permitting 
private  persons  in  France  and  Russia  to  acquire  objects  that 
England  could  not  afford — these  sentiments,  of  comrse,  are  but 
sentimental.  Still,  in  the  notoriously  practical  United  States 
these  sentiments  would  have  possessed  weight  enough,  and  a 
rich  citizen  would  have  been  as  liberal  as  our  Government  is 
niggardly.  On  the  other  side  the  sacred  name  of  economy  was 
called  to  the  rescue.  The  people,  it  was  said,  would  get  no  enjoy- 
ment out  of  manuscripts  which  writers  in  penny  papers  boasted 
themselves  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating.  Of  course  the  people  is 
not  really  in  question.  No  costermonger  would  be  a penny  the 
poorer  if  all  Lord  Ashburnham’s  collection  had  been  bought  for 
the  British  Museum.  It  would  have  been  bought  as  an  ornament 
of  the  national  collection,  and  as  a set  of  instruments  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  scholars  and  artists.  Even  the  people  is  by 
no  means  imable  to  see  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  illuminations 
which  have  not  been  bought  and  of  exquisite  writing  in  manu- 
scripts; but  it  may  be  admitted  that  few  of  the  emancipated 
loungers  on  Bank  Holidays  would  have  had  the  energy  to  find 
the  collection  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  Museum.  A great 
difficulty  was  taken  out  of  the  way  when  the  Libri  and  other 
collections  claimed  by  the  French  were  set  aside,  and  when  the 
Government  was  only  asked  to  purchase  the  things  of  peculiarly 
national  interest,  the  Stowe  Collection  and  the  Appendix. 

For  these  manuscripts  Lord  Ashburnham  demanded  90,000?. 
The  Treasury  offered  70,000?.  Lord  Ashburnham  declined  to 
make  this  abatement  in  a price  which  would  doubtless  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  manuscripts  were  disposed  of  by  public  auction. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Museum  then  offered  to  meet  the  Treasury  by 
supplying  the  20,000?.  out  of  the  next  five  years’  grants  to  the 
Museum.  But  the  Treasury  (which,  perhaps,  only  offered  a price 
in  the  certainty  that  it  would  not  be  accepted)  refused  this  transac- 
tion. Possibly,  even  if  the  necessary  20,000?.  had  been  provided  by 
private  subscription,  the  Treasury  would  find  some  good  reason 
for  declining  the  offer.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  extremely  im- 
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frobable  that  private  enthusiasm  would  raise  such  a sum  as  20,oool. 

n America  it  would  be  subscribed  in  a week.  In  England  the 
rich  are  not  enthusiasts ; the  old  saying,  Spartnm  nactus  es,hanc 
exorna,K  much  more  widely  acted' upon  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England.  , . . . 

What  the  fate  of  the  unpurchased  manuscripts  may  be  lt  is  im- 
possible to  guess.  Probably  Lord  Ashburnham  will  easily  find  a 
Transatlantic  purchaser  for  the  whole  collection.  Mortifying  as  it 
is  to  lose  the  MSS.,  we  would  rather  see  them  kept  together  in 
the  hands  of  people  of  our  own  blood,  than  dispersed  through  many 
public  and  private  libraries  in  England  and  the  Continent.  It^  is 
common  to  hear  moralists  inveighing  against  the  sales  of  family 
heirlooms.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough have  been  blamed  for  making  money  out_  of  the  tastes 
of  their  ancestors.  Certainly  most  persons,  if  they  inherited  noble 
names  and  great  ancestral  wealth,  would  prefer  not  to  diminish 
the  lustre  of  their  family’s  possessions.  But  England  is  doing 
almost  precisely  what  the  late  owners  of  the  Beckford  and  Sun- 
derland Libraries  are  blamed  for  having  done.  She  is  not  selling 
her  ancestral  treasures,  but  she  is  shabbily  permitting  treasures 
that  might  have  been  hers  to  be  sold  to  aliens. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  conduct,  nothing  unusual, 
nothing  peculiar  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  ]3arties  in  the  State. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government,  before  annexing  Cyprus,  let  the 
Cypriote  collection  of  General  Cesnola  be  sold  to  America  for  a 
song.  The  Americans  are  now  depreciating  the  value  ot  their 
purchase ; we  wish  they  would  sell  it  back  at  cost  price.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste ; but  one  single  gem,  an  emerald  engraved  with 
the  story  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  seemed  to  us  as  desirable  as  even 
the  Ashburnham  Manuscript  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  Perugino 
and  his  great  contemporaries.  However,  it  is  idle  to  make  these 
comparisons  with  accuracy,  because  the  country  has  lost  the 
treasures  which  it  would  have  been  a pleasure  to  compare — the 
finest  works  of  the  generation  before  Phidias  and  of  the  generation 
before  Raffaelle.  They  are  most  probably  going  into  the  posses- 
sion of  people  who  do  not  yet  seem  quite  capable  of  understanding 
the  measure  of  their  own  good  fortune. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  blame  very  harshly  the  Governments 
which  in  these  minor  matters  of  taste  and  learning  neglect  the 
real  interests  of  England.  How  can  a Government  take  any  step 
unless  it  be  pushed  and  hauled  at  by  agitators,  and  in  cases  like 
this  who  is  to  agitate  ? It  is  not  like  marrying  one’s  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  or  like  Local  Option,  or  the  repeal  of  sanitary  laws,  or 
anything  in  which  noisy  and  pushing  persons  are  interested. 
Scholars,  artists,  and  students  are  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  up 
meetings  and  petitions,  they  break  no  man’s  windows,  they  do  not 
take  a shot  at  Treasury  officials  nor  blow  up  Treasury  buildings. 
They  are  a quiet,  peaceful  people,  and  unaccustom'ed  to  strive  or  cry. 
Now  no  one  can  get  anything  except  by  striving,  crying,  shouting, 
shooting,  exploding  dynamite,  threatening  Ministers,  and  adopting 
other  constitutional  methods.  Scholars  can  neither  do  these 
things  nor  approve  of  them  when  done.  They  would  be  the  first 
to  denpunce  an  enthusiast  who  lurked  in  Harley  Street  with  a 
blunderbuss,  or  deposited  a “ ticker  ” (of  the  infernal  sort)  in  the 
letter-box  of  the  Home  Secretary.  A meeting  in  St.  James’s 
Hall  is  an  expedient  equally  distasteful ; in  short,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  convince  the  most  credulous  Minister  that  scholars 
and  artists  are  in  earnest,  and  must  be  given  what  they  want.  For 
how  is  a Minister  to  know  what  is  wanted  if  people  are  too 
scrupulous  and  antiquated  to  give  him  gentle  reminders  of  a 
felonious  nature  ? Now,  perhaps,  something  might  be  done  by 
threatening  letters,  with  illuminations  of  coffins,  and  with  daggers 
and  pistols  neatly  drawn  in  the  initials.  But  even  this  experiment 
is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  scholar.  If  we  could  only  enlist  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  and  his  mobs  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  art,  some- 
thing might  be  achieved ; but  Mr.  Bradlaugh  seems  too  much 
absorbed  by  “ the  nameless  Child  of  an  Oath.”  The  money  which 
is  so  freely  expended  in  agitating  about  dead  wives’  sisters  might 
have  purchased  the  Ashburnham  Collection  over  and  over  again. 
But,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  often  says,  people  with  money  do 
not  seem  to  know  the  things  that  pertain  to  their  peace.  If  they 
did,  they  would  buy  the  Ashburnham  Collection  for  the  country, 
economizing  in  their  expenditure  in  placards,  rent  of  halls,  lead- 
ing articles,  and  similar  commodities. 

We  repeat  that  nothing  has  astonished  us  less  than  the  disap- 
pointing negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburnham.  Ministers  nowadays 
only  act  when  they  are  driven,  and  scholars  are  not  drivers  of 
confused  cattle.  Besides,  7o,oooZ.  is  really  a large  sum  to  lay  out 
on  articles  which  cannot  explode  or  carry  destruction  among  the 
doomed  foe.  You  might  buy  out  a lot  of  the  Becbuana  victims  of 
the  Boers  for  70,000/.  You  might  silence  an  appreciable  number 
of  voices  of  Irish  discontent  for  half  the  money.  You  might  bribe 
an  Ameer,  or  annex  a group  of  islands,  or  purchase  a patent  of  a 
new  rifle,  or  buy  acres  of  bunting  and  tons  of  incense  for  Mr. 
Bright  with  this  monstrous  sum.  Even  with  the  odd  20,000/. 
which  the  Treasury  boggled  at,  you  might  establish  an  English 
School  of  Art  and  Archaeology  at  Athens.  But  that  would  be  a 
very  wasteful  and  unpopular  way  of  employing  this  money  for 
which  the  Treasury  has  dozens  of  better  uses,  For  our  own  part 
we  are  inclined  to  look  with  despair  at  any  idea  of  securing 
Government  assistance  for  a scheme  which  is  neither  to  im- 
poverish landlords  nor  to  exalt  crofters.  Even  when  we  rob  our 
Church  none  of  the  plunder  wiU  come  to  the  friends  of  study  and 
learning.  It  will  be  laid  out  in  buying  oft’  Boers,  or  in  making  a 
Channel  Tunnel,  or  in  founding  hospitals  for  the  victims  of  the 
repeal  of  sanitary  laws.  And  at  the  last  most  necessary  form  of 


expenditure  what  feeling  heart  could  cavil  ? The  one  thing  cer- 
tain is  that  literature  and  art  are  nobody’s  concern  and  must  take 
care  of  themselves.  Indeed  they  are  rather  offensive  to  truly 
liberal  minds,  from  their  tendency  to  pervert  and  deprave  popular 
instincts. 


JEWS  AND  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

IT  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  offer  any  direct  comment  on  the  strange 
trial  of  Hungarian  Jews  at  Nyireghyhaza,  reported  daily  in 
the  newspapers,  which  reads  like  a misplaced  chapter  of  some 
medimval  chronicle.  The  trial  is  not  over,  and  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  for  the  present  that  the  notions  of  evidence,  and  of  the 
proper  method  of  obtaining  it,  entertained  by  those  concerned 
seem  hardly  less  of  an  anachronism  than  the  imputed  crime.  The 
belief  in  a periodical  sacrifice  of  a Christian  child  by  Jews  is  as 
old  as  the  fifth  century ; whether  it  was  always  supposed  to  be 
prompted  by  a desire  to  mingle  Christian  blood  with  the  un- 
leavened bread  of  the  Passover  we  are  not  able  to  say,  but  wo 
greatly  doubt  it,  and  the  idea  does  not  argue  any  very  great 
familiarity  with  the  Levitical  Law  in  those  who  originated  it.  It 
was  hardly  probable  that  the  Jews,  who  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
eat  blood  at  any  time,  would  go  out  of  their  way  to  combine 
sacrilege  with  disobedience  by  leavening  the  Passover  cakes  with 
blood  either  of  man  or  beast.  The  earliest  case  of  the  kind  on 
record  is  related  by  Socrates  {Eccl.  Hist.  vii.  16)  as  having 
occurred  about  a.d.  414  at  a place  between  Chalcis  and  Antioch 
in  Syria,  where  a Christian  boy  is  said  to  have  been  crucified 
by  the  Jews.  But  the  tradition  is  chiefly  a medieeval  one.  All 
tourists  on  the  Rhine  who  have  visited  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
St,  Werner’s  Chapel  at  Bacharach  are  aware  that  the  quaint 
little  town — sadly  despoiled  of  its  antiquarian  interest  by  the 
tire  of  1872 — is  not  more  famous  for  its  wines  than  for  the  memory 
of  its  martyr  boy.  St.  Werner,  according  to  the  local  tradition, 
was  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  1286  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine 
at  Oberwesel,  but  his  body  floated  up  the  stream  by  miracle 
to  Bacharach,  where  it  was  rescued  to  the  confusion  of  the  mur- 
derers and  the  glory  of  the  youthful  saint,  in  whose  honour 
the  Gothic  church,  still  beautiful  in  its  ruinous  state,  was 
erected  in  1293  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  and  beneath 
the  Castle  of  Stahleck,  now  also  a ruin,  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1689.  This  is  but  one  out  of  many  similar  tales 
current  in  the  middle  ages  both  in  Germany  and  England  of  the 
murder  of  Christian  children  by  the  Jews,  some  of  which  even 
recall  the  incident  of  the  drowning  and  the  miraculous  rescue  of  the 
body.  The  best  known  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  most  authentic,  of 
the  English  legends  is  that  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  recorded  by 
Matthew  of  Paris  and  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  which  has  a 
basis  in  fact.  In  1255  a woman  of  Lincoln  found  the  dead  body 
of  her  son,  a child  of  eight  years  old,  in  a well  near  a Jew’s  house, 
who  was  arrested  and,  on  the  strength  of  a confession  wrung  from 
him,  he  and  ninety-two  of  the  richest  Jews  in  Lincoln  were 
imprisoned,  and  their  goods  confiscated  to  the  royal  exchequer, 
eighteen  of  them  being  at  once  hung.  The  Franciscans  to  their 
credit  interceded  for  the  rest,  and  thirty-five  were  released.  In 
this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  boy  was  really  murdered, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  his  murderers  were  Jews.  Whether 
indeed  any  actual  occurrence  of  the  kind  ever  took  place,  to  give 
plausibility  to  these  multiplied  legends,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
determine  with  certainty,  but  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a case 
of  the  kind  at  Trent  in  the  Holy  Week  of  1475.  Other  well- 
known  stories  of  such  boy-martyrs  are  those  of  St.  William  of 
Norwich  (1144),  St.  Robert  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (1181),  St. 
Rudolf  of  Berne  (1287),  St.  Albert  in  Poland  in  1598,  and  several 
more.  That  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  Jews  mani- 
fested, as  Milmau  points  out,  a peculiar  animosity  against 
Christians,  and  used  their  influence  to  fan  the  flame  of  Pagan  per- 
secution, is  matter  of  history.  And  it  is  by  no  means  incredible 
that,  when  smarting  under  the  capricious  cruelties  to  which  they 
were  frequently  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  someR 
times  of  their  rulers,  in  mediceval  Europe,  without  any  hope  of 
legal  redress,  they  may  now  and  then  have  fiercely  retaliated, 
like  wild  beasts  driven  to  bay,  on  their  oppressors.  Cruelty, 
as  well  as  avarice,  has  always  found  a place  among  their 
national  vices.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  provocation  was  certainly 
excessive,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  travel  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  country  for  examples,  unhappily  too  easy  to 
discover  and  too  abundant  to  be  explained  by  any  accidental 
cause,  of  the  kind  of  treatment  which  they  were  condemned 
periodically,  if  not  habitually,  to  endure.  That  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  own  conduct,  aud  especially  in  their  exclusive  and 
highly  profitable  practice  of  “ usury,”  at  that  time  forbidden  to  all 
Christians  both  by  civil  and  canon  law,  to  intensify  the  strong 
religious  and  race  hatred  characteristic  of  the  age,  we  have  shown 
on  a former  occasion  in  discussing  the  Judenhass  in  history.  As 
to  the  rate  of  interest  they  usually  charged  some  notion  may  be 
inferred  from  an  edict  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  limiting  the 
Jews  to  48  per  cent.  But  it  is  difficult  for  us,  without  some  re- 
ference to  detailed  cases,  to  realize  in  the  present  day  the  kind  of 
antagonism  which  existed  for  centuries  between  two  classes  of 
the  population  who,  if  not  exactly  fellow-countrymen  or  fellow- 
citizens — for  the  Jews  of  course  enjoyed  no  civic  rights — were 
near  neighbours  brought  constantly  into  close  personal  intercourse 
with  one  another.  A few  facts  collected  from  English  history 
j only  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jews,  besides  being  odious  to 
the  people  on  religious  and  other  grounds,  were  entirely  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  therefore  were  the  more  convenient 
victims  of  the  rapacity  of  kitiga  and  other  high  personages 
who  did  not  share  the  popular  antipathy,  however  ready  they 
might  be  to  utilize  it  for  their  own  ends.  This  will  help 
to  explain  such  high-handed  acts  of  oppression  as  when  e.g. 
King  John  threw  all  the  Jews  in  England  into  prison  and 
exacted  66,ooo  marks  for  their  ransom  ; when  at  another 
time  Isaac  the  Jew  had  himself  to  pay  5,100  marks  ; Brun, 
3,000;  Jurnet,  2,000  ; Bennett,  500;  or  when  Henry  III.,  after 
borrowing  5,000  marks  from  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  handed  over 
to  him  all  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  by  way  of  repayment. 
In  1241  the  King  exacted  20,000  marks  of  them,  and  two  years 
later  Aaron  of  York  was  required  to  pay  over  4,000,  and  again 
eight  years  later  20,000  marks  on  a charge  of  forgery;  in  1255 
Henry  demanded  8,000  marks  more  of  the  Jews,  and  threatened 
to  hang  them  if  they  refused  compliance.  King  John  had  ex- 
torted 70,000  marks  from  a Jew  of  Bristol  by  ordering  one  of  his 
teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he  complied  ; after  the  seventh 
tooth  had  been  extracted  the  money  was  paid.  Eighteen  Jews 
were  hanged,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
on  the  charge  of  crucifying  a Christian  child. " But  it  is  clear 
enough  that  mediaeval  sovereigns  were  generally  actuated  by  a 
less  respectable  motive  than  bigotry  in  their  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  Du  Cange,  indeed,  tells  us  of  a French  law  enacting  that 
a Jew  who  embraced  Christianity  should  forfeit  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  King;  the  converted  Jew  would  no  longer  have 
the  same  opportunities  of  amassing  usurious  wealth  which  Chris- 
tian potentates  could  plunder.  Under  the  undevout  but  politic 
Henry  II.  the  English  Jews  had  been  protected, andhadgrown  rich, 
andtheywerenaturallyanxious  toloseno  timein  bespeaking  the  favour 
of  his  successor,  and  consequently  hastened  to  London  with  presents 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  But  Richard  I.,  whether  from 
fear  of  a popular  tumult  or  from  religious  motives,  forbade  their 
approaching  him  on  the  day  of  his  Coronation,  in  spite  of  which 
some  of  them  were  imprudent  enough  to  enter  the  palace  gates. 
They  were  expelled  with  insult,  and  a report  spread  that  the  King 
had  given  a general  permission  to  massacre  and  plunder  them,  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  populace  assembled  in  gi-eat  numbers, 
killed  every  Jew  they  found  in  the  streets,  and  set  fire  to  Jewish 
houses.  The  King  sent  his  justiciary  with  several  knights  to  dis- 
perse the  rioters,  but  they  could  efiect  nothing,  and  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  hanging  three  of  the  ringleaders,  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  had  burned  the  houses  of  Christians,  and  issuing  a 
proclamation  guaranteeing  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Jews ; he 
dared  not  offend  his  new  subjects  by  open  severity  against  the 
assailants  of  the  hated  race.  How  they  fared  under  King  John 
we  have  already  seen.  In  the  next  reign,  during  riots  in  Loudon, 
Despenser,  the  justiciary,  imprisoned  five  hundred  Jews — men, 
women,  and  children — in  order  to  extort  a large  ransom  from  the 
wealthier  of  them,  and  then  abandoned  the  rest  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  who  stripped  and  massacred  them  aU  in  cold  blood. 
Cock  ben  Abraham,  then  reputed  the  richest  man  in  England, 
was  murdered  in  his  own  house  by  John  Fitzjohn,  one  of  the 
barons,  who  at  first  seized  all  his  goods  for  himseif,  but  afterwards 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  present  a portion  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  thus  secure  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  Earl  of  Gloucester  about  the  same  time  put  to 
death  all  the  Jews  in  Canterhury,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
destroyed  the  houses  of  those  in  Worcester  and  compelled  them  to 
receive  baptism. 

On  the  whole  however,  in  spite  of  royal  extortion  and  popular 
outbreaks,  the  Jews  had  been  protected  in  a way  by  the  Norman 
sovereigns,  since  their  first  introduction  into  this  country  under 
William  the  Conqueror  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  they  had 
amassed  enormous  wealth.  Edward  appears  for  some  reason  to  have 
conceived  a violent  antipathy  tothem,  which  led  him  eventually  to 
deprive  himself  of  what  his  predecessors  had  found  so  convenient 
and  inexhaustible  a source  of  revenue.  In  his  first  year  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  erect  synagogues,  to  hold  any  fief  or  free  tene- 
ment, or  to  demand  interest  for  the  loan  of  money — a provision 
which  struck  at  the  very  roots  at  once  of  their  occupation  and 
their  prosperity.  Moreover  every  Jewish  child  of  seven  years 
old  was  ordered  to  wear  a distinctive  badge — no  trivial  matter  in 
the  then  state  of  popular  feeling  towards  them — and  every  Jew  over 
twelve  of  either  sex  had  to  pay  an  annual  capitation  lee  of  three- 
pence at  Easter.  Being  thus  cut  oft'  from  their  former  means  of 
livelihood  they  took  to  clipping  and  adulterating  the  coin — a 
fraud  not  so  easy  to  detect  at  a period  when  the  silver  penny  was 
allowed  to  be  divided  into  halves  and  quarters.  In  London  alone 
280  Jews  were  hanged  for  this  offence,  and  as  many  more  probably 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  their  houses  and  goods  being  con- 
fiscated to  the  Crown.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  In  1287  all 
the  Jews  in  England,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  one  day,  and  kept  there  till 
they  had  paid  the  King  a fine  of  I2,oool.  Three  years  after- 
wards a proclamation  was  issued  directing  the  whole  of  them 
to  quit  the  kingdom  within  two  months  under  pain  of  death. 
In  obedience  to  this  injunction  16,511  exiles  left  the  shores 
of  England,  being  furnished  with  passports  and  a competent 
supply  for  their  journey,  but  their  property  of  every  kind 
was  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  Hume  observes  that  “very  few 
of  that  nation  have  since  lived  in  England.”  A century  later 
they  were  expelled  from  France  and  two  centuries  later  from 
Spain.  Many  of  the  exiles  from  England  are  recorded  to 


have  perished  on  their  voyage,  some  through  the  rapacity  or 
hatred  of  the  sailors,  of  whom  several  were  afterwards  executed, 
for  the  crime.  _ There  is  a story  told  by  Walter  of  Hemingford, 
with  much  satisfaction,  of  how  certain  Jews  were  persuaded  by 
the  captain  of  their  vessel  to  walk  on  the  sands  at  low  water  till 
the  rising  tide  drowned  them  all.  The  monkish  chronicler  adds— 
what  is  happily  untrue — that  the  captain  was  pardoned  and  re- 
warded by  the  King  ; on  the  contrary  he  was  hanged.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  in  conclusion  that  the  Jews  owe  in  no 
slight  measure  to  the  enforced  isolation  and  even  persecution  of 
their  mediaeval  experience  that  internal  coherence  and  solidarity 
which  has  hitherto  enabled  them  to  retain  unchanged  their 
national  existence  and  character.  The  opinion  of  Spinoza  on 
this  point  is  remarkable That  the  Jews  have  maintained 
themselves  so  long  in  spite  of  their  dispersed  and  disorganized 
condition  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered 
how  they  separated  themselves  from  all  other  nationalities  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  all.  . . . 
Experience  shows  that  their  conservation  is  due  in  a great  degree 
to^  the  very  hatred  which  they  have  incurred.”  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  view  that  Professor  lYellhausen,  in  concluding  his 
article  on  “ Israel  ” in  the  Encyclopadia  Eritannica,  avows  his 
conviction  that  “ the  so-called  emancipation  of  the  Jews  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  extinction  of  Judaism  wherever  the  process 
is  extended  beyond  the  political  to  the  social  sphere,”  though  he 
admits  that  centuries^  may  be  required  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a result.  There  is  still  however  a strong — in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  an  insuperable — social  impediment  to  the  intermarriage 
of  J ews  and  Christians,  and  this  must  constitute,  so  long  as  ”it 
remains,  a sure  guarantee  for  the  separate  vitality  of  Judaism. 


PURE  ENGLISH. 

According  to  the  newspapers  Lord  Granville  has  issued  a 
circular  in  which  he  requests  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services  to  write  English,  or,  at  least,  not  to  write 
French.  Examples  of  English  which  it  is  hard  to  defend  are 
published  from  despatches  lately  received  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  writers  seem  to  have  a fancy  for  using  French  words  where 
perfectly  good  English  words  would  serve  their  purpose  better. 
Thus  “ demission”  and  “destitution,”  it  appears,  are  used  when 
“ dismissal  ” is  meant.  “ The  Destitution  at  the  East  End,”  a 
common  heading  of  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  must  mean  some- 
thing rather  curious  to  the  writers  of  despatches,  something 
equivalent  to  a “ lock-out.”  “ Veridical  ” for  “ true  ” seems  a 
needless  waste  of  syllables,  and  stands  in  a false  following  of  the 
French  veridiqvte,  meaning  qui  aime  a dire  la  verite.  Any  one  who 
writes  “ The  news  that  cholera  has  reached  Cairo  is  veridical  ” 
puts  himself  to  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  write  nonsense. 
“ Arrestation”  for  “ arrest  ” is  as  superfluous,  and  “ incessantly” 
for  “ immediately  ” is  ludicrous.  “ Antecedent  solidarity  " does 
not  mean  “previous  understanding,”  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
glosses  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  “ Solidarity  ” has  crept  into  the 
English  language,  and  has  even  been  used,  it  seems,  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  rather  likes  a French  word;  but  “solid- 
arity "does  not  mean  an  “understanding”  for  all  that.  Why 
“ spiritiste  ” should  be  used  at  all  by  a correspondent  of  the 
Foreign  Office  it  is  hard  to  guess.  “Spiritisms  ” is  dismissed  by 
the  sceptical  Littrd  as  “ superstition  des  spirites,”  and  a fpiritiste 
(if  such  a word  exists)  is  probably  polite  French  for  a member  of 
the  Society  for"  Psychical  Research.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  “ educationist  ” — a term  first  employed,  we  believe,  by  the  mis- 
creant who  beat  a boy  to  death  with  a skipping-rope  by  way  of 
teaching  him  the  multiplication  table.  “ Educationist  ” should 
thus  be  slang  for  “ quack.”  Another  agreeable  word,  introduced, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  by  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  is 
“ exhibitional,”  meaning  heaven  knows  what.  An  “exhibit” — 
that  is,  an  object  exhibited — seems  to  be  due  to  some  Australian 
reporter  engdged  on  the  London  press. 

We  are  wandering  from  the  pseudo-Gallicisms  of  the  Foreign 
Office  into  the  general  oddities  of  modern  newspaper  English. 
But,  before  exploring  this  region  further,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
the  halt-apology  for  “ destitution,”  “ suscitated,”  and  the  like, 
offered  by  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  He 
finds  examples  of  these  or  similar  phrases  in  “ classical  ” Eng- 
lish writers,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  argue  that  what  Milton 
did,  and  Ben  Jonson,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  approved,  cannot 
be  wrong.  But  even  genius  has  no  right  to  go  dragging  terms 
from  Latin  and  Greek  into  the  English  language,  and  these 
words  cannot  be  approved  of  except  when  they  have  been 
adopted  by  usage,  the  only  real  legislator  in  language.  The 
students  of  the  Renaissance  introduced  hundreds  of  Latinisms 
into  English  and  French.  Most  of  them  perished,  the  best  and 
most  useful  survived,  and  we  are  not  to  excuse  such  a word 
as  “ suscitate  ” because  it  once  happened  to  take  the  fancy  of 
ever  so  great  a writer.  We  cannot  use  Chaucer’s  words  at 
random,  whether  they  be  old  English  or  French,  simply  because 
many  of  them  have  ceased  to  be  intelligible.  We  must  take 
the  advice  of  Favorinus,  in  Aldus  Gellius,  advice  addressed 
“ to  a youth  who  aff’ected  an  old  and  obsolete  mode  of  speak- 
ing.” “ Curius,  Fabricius,  and  Coruncanius,  our  countrymen 
of  very  remote  times,  and  the  three  Horatii,  still  older  than  these, 
talked  plainly  with  their  friends,  and  did  not  use  the  words  of  the 
8icani  or  Pelasgi,  but  the  language  of  their  own  times ; but  yoa,” 
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eaid  Favorinus,  “ as  if  you  were  conversing  with  the  mother  of 
Evander,  use  a language  which  for  centuries  has  been  out  of  date, 
ilemember  what  Julius  Caesar  wrote  in  his  first  book  on  Analogy, 
‘Avoid  every  unusual  word  as  you  would  a rock.’”  Writers 
of  verse,  of  course,  are  the  great  offenders  against  the  counsel  of 
Favorinus  and  Caesar.  But  they  have  a kind  of  excuse,  for  even 
in  Homer’s  day  poetry  preserved  words  that  had  passed  out  of 
■common  speech,  and  grammatical  forms  from  which  language  was 
■emancipating  herself.  Worse  sinners  are  critics,  and  especially 
oritics  of  art.  A feverish  self^jonsciousness  appears  to  possess 
many  of  these  miserable  men.  They  cannot  be  content  to  say 
their  say,  such  as  it  is;  they  must  put  it  in  such  a manner 
as  to  draw  attention  (always,  alas  I unfriendly)  to  them- 
selves and  their  style.  As  the  coxcomb  of  society  wears  his 
Fair  oddly,  and  delights  in  neckties  of  strange  colour,  and 
coats  that  make  the  passer-by  stare  and  gape,  so  the  art  critic 
drapes  his  remarks  in  an  odd  style,  and  bedizens  his  manner 
with  such  picturesque  terms  as  he  can  find  by  his  industry. 
He  goes  about  like  people  in  Paris  wbo  carry  hooks  and  rake  in 
unconsidered  cigar  ends.  So  does  the  afiected  writer  poke  about 
for  queer  terms ; and  yet  how  few  of  them  he  finds ! He  is  still 
harping  on  “ weird,”  nor  does  he  regard  “ grim”  as  outworn. 
“ Opalescent,”  “ iridescent,”  “ blithe,”  “ nimble,”  “alert,”  “ strange,” 
“entirely  admirable,”  are  all  very  dear  to  him.  Now  there  are  not 
very  many  odd  words  that  suit  the  critic,  or,  if  there  are  many,  his 
industry  and  genius  are  unequal  te  the  task  of  finding  them.  Thus 
the  style  of  the  mannerist  becomes  as  monotonous  aud  meaning- 
less as  the  talk  of  the  schoolboy  with  his  incessant  “ awful  ” 
and  “ beastly,”  or  the  unchanging  blasphemy  of  the  poor. 
To  call  everything  you  admire  “ divine  ” or  “ immense  ” is 
all  very  well  at  first,  but  it  soon  conveys  no  more  distinct 
meaning  than  does  “ awfully  jolly.”  However,  the  tawdry 
English  of  the  art  critic  does  not  do  much  harm  to  the  language, 
because  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  the  jargon. 

The  bad  English  of  politics  is  something  much  more  mischievous. 
Political  bad  English  is  the  result  of  the  successful  eflbrt  to  say 
as  little  as  may  be  in  as  many  words  and  as  long  words  as  pos- 
sible. The  most  wonderful  periphrases  are  dear  to  the  shuffling 
politician,  for  they  are  full  of  loopholes  of  escape.  And,  even 
when  the  politician  does  not  want  to  shuffle,  the  use  of  long, 
sonorous  Latinized  English  words  gives  him  time  to  collect  his 
thoughts  when  he  is  on  his  legs.  Moreover,  the  very  weight  of 
long  words  seems  to  attract,  as  if  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  the 
enfeebled  minds  of  nervous  public  speakers.  Political  slang  is 
another  affair.  The  Scotch  lady  regarded  profane  swearing  as  “ a 
grand  offset  to  conversation” ; and  political  slang  gives  a kind  of 
spurious  brilliance,  while  the  sparkle  lasts,  to  the  dreariness  of  poli- 
tical discussion.  When  we  see  bow  greedily  a-  new  nickname 
is  caught  at,  how  unweariedly  the  old,  old  bit  of  slang 
is  dragged  into  journalism  and  into  debate,  we  can  estimate  the 
dulness  of  pplitics,  that  thrice  ploughed  field,  that  thrice  thrashed 
grain  of  thought.  Tory  and  Whig  have  ceased  to  be  slang  or 
amusing,  but  doubtless  these  terms  were  thought  for  some  fifty 
years  after  their  introduction  at  least  as  funny  as  “ Jingo.”  The 
Hnited  States,  with  their  youthful  vigour  of  speech  and  fancy,  are 
constantljr  starting  new  expressions  of  political  slang,  and  wo  come 
gleaning  in  our  tardy  apish  fashion  and  pick  up  here  and  there 
such  a word  as  Caucus.  But  this  political  slang,  like  ordinary 
slang,  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  such  a writer  as  Thackeray,  does 
little  to  corrupt  language,  and  occasionally  adds  to  the  picturesque- 
ness of  speech.  Mr.  Charles  Beade,  we  think,  has  defended  slang 
theoretically  on  the  ground  that  it  can  convey  so  much  in  so  few 
fiyllables ; but  of  course  language  is  not  confined  to  this  aim,  and 
words  are  not  necessarily  good  because  they  are  overloaded  with 
meaning. 

There  is,  after  all,  no  orthodoxy  in  English,  nor  any  one 
writer  whose  terms  can  always  be  used  without  distrust.  Even 
the  excellent  Addison  had  a manner,  delightful  in  itself, 
which  has  become  slightly  obsolete,  so  that  to  employ  it 
would  be  affectation.  Thus  Addison,  speaking  of  the  con- 
temporary liking  for  “ conceits,”  says  “ Monsieur  Perrault  was 
a man  of  this  viciated  Relish  ” ; and  we  may  no  more  employ 
“ Relish  ” for  taste,  in  this  sense,  than  we  may  retain  the 
Addisonian  spelling  of  vitiated.  “ Objectionable  ” is  a word  to 
which  we  may  object,  yet  “ exceptionable  ” was  good  enough  for 
Addison.  In  the  long  procession  of  the  centuries  it  now  seems 
probable  that  “ reliable,”  and  even  “ dependable,”  will  become 
favourites  with  writers  of  quality,  and  when  they  have  once 
obtained  rights  of  citizenship,  however  undeserved  the  honour,  it 
will  be  foolish  to  quarrel  with  them.  If  we  look  back  to'  the 
Frideuses  Fidicules  and  the  old  controversy  on  that  topic,  we 
shall  find  that  very  many  of  the  terms  to  which  purists  objected 
have  long  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  French  language 
and  very  useful  in  their  degree.  Words,  like  wine  which 
can  stand  long  keeping,  have  always  some  merit  of  their 
■own,  otherwise  they  would  perish  and  pass  out  of  use. 
“ Sociology,”  to  which  we  may  justly  demur,  is  not  more  barbarous 
than  Milton’s  “ subdichotomies.”  It  is  convenience  in  the  long 
run,  and  not  right  reason  nor  philological  exactness,  that  gives  the 
victory  to  a new  and  possibly  hideous  or  barbarous  word.  Pro- 
bably the  Conservatives  among  our  Aryan  ancestors  objected 
vigorously  to  the  process  of  phonetic  decay,  but  they  might  as 
well  have  protested  against  the  law  of  gravitation,  ^o  literary 
■dictator  can  in  most  cases  stamp  out  a word  or  a phrase ; but  it  is 
not  the  less  the  duty  of  people  who  respect  their  language  to 
resist  and  denounce  ugly  and  superfluous  innovations.  That  re- 


sistance is  one  of  the  conditions  of  language  itself,  and,  with  other 
conditions,  determines  the  permanence  or  causes  the  disappearance 
of  a word.  The  weaker  novelties  will  go  to  the  wall,  the  stronger 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  even  become  classical. 
But  the  uncalled-for  introduction  from  the  French  or  the  American 
of  words  which  only  express  ideas  capable  of  being  put  in  ordinary 
English  terms  must  be  strenuously  resisted. 


THE  SWORD. 

IT  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange  to  find  a Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence, distinguished  as  an  editor  of  Spinoza,  discoursing  to 
an  audience  usually  dieted  on  chemistry  and  physics  on  the  process 
by  which  a homicidal  weapon  was  gradually  brought  to  perfection.. 
But  the  most  singular  combinations  often  lead  to  the  happiest 
results,  and  it  must  be  said  that,  incongruous  as  this  subject, 
may  have  appeared  for  such  a speaker  and  such  an  audience, 
Mr.  Frederick  Pollock’s  lecture  on  the  “ Forms  and  History  of  the 
Sword,”  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  now  published  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  is  of  exceptional  merit  and  interest,  and 
may  even  have  made  his  hearers  forget  for  a time  solar  physics, 
spectrum  analysis,  and  the  fascinating  laws  of  gaseous  pres- 
sure. It  is  obviously  the  result  of  no  hasty  preparation,  but 
of  much  reading  and  of  careful  observation  and  examination  in 
many  museums  and  collections.  Though  crammed  with  facts, 
it  is  totally  free  from  the  sawdusty  flavour  which  so  often  taints, 
the  productions  of  the  really  learned,  and  it  is  unique  of  its 
kind.  There  are  ponderous  histories  of  weapons,  but,  so  far  as. 
we  are  aware,  no  one  has  previously  in  a chapter  or  an  essay  traced 
the  history  of  the  sword,  described  its  gradual  development,  and 
shown  how  this  exquisite  weapon,  designed  by  man  for  man,  was 
evolved  from  the  rude  implements  of  early  ages,  and  reached  its  past 
and  present  state  of  artistic  beauty  and  utilitarian  perfection. 

Taking  his  subject  from  the  very  beginning,  Mr.  Pollock  shows 
that  the  sword  was  at  first  imitated  from  the  spearhead,  and  was 
in  fact  nothing  but  a spearhead  enlarged  into  a blade.  To  this 
type,  which  has  been  happily  termed  “ leaf-shaped,”  belonged  the- 
Greek  sword,  which,  although  it  has  been  to  some  e.xtent  copied 
in  the  sword-bayonet  of  the  present  day,  must  have  been  but  a very 
poor  weapon  for  hand-to-hand  combat.  Many-sided  as  they  were, 
the  Greeks  failed  in  this  matter,  and  the  sword  they  designed, 
though  it  may  seem  pretty  to  the  ignorant,  has  not  that  true 
beauty  which  is  inseparable  from  usefulness.  The  Romans  of 
course  improved  the  typical  weapon,  but  hardly  improved  it  so 
much  as  might  be  expected  from  their  highly  practical  cha- 
racter. They  saw  the  advantage  of  using  the  point  rather 
than  the  edge,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  the- 
advantages  of  length ; and,  as  Mr.  Pollock  observes,  with  perfect 
justice,  we  believe,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  culti- 
vated real  swordsmanship — that  is,  the  art  of  making  the  blade 
serve  “ as  sword  and  shield.”  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  sword- 
making appears  to  have  declined  even  from  the  very  moderate 
excellence  which  had  been  attained,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  what  ethnologists  call  a recurrence  in  type,  as  the  sword 
made  in  the  dark  ages  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
prehistoric  times.  After  long  obscurity,  light  shone  at  last ; but 
the  improvement  in  art  was  slow.  With  the  days  of  knighthood 
came  great  and  increasing  reverence  for  the  sword,  until  it  was 
regarded ‘as  the  very  symbol  of  chivalry  and  of  war,  and  became, 
as  Mr.  Pollock  says,  almost  an  object  of  worship.  For  a con- 
siderable period,  however,  the  type  does  not  appear  to  have  altered 
substantially,  or  to  have  undergone  any  great  improvement ; and, 
much  as  the  sword  was  used,  waniors  must  have  been  singularly 
slow  in  learning  how  to  use  it.  “After  the  twelfth  century,” 
says  Mr.  Pollock,  “the  sword  is  generally  pointed  as  well  as- 
two-edged,  and  the  point  was  sometimes  used  with  effect.”  To 
prove  this  he  refers  to  a drawing  in  a fourteenth-century  MS., 
where  a knight  is  represented  piercing  his  adversary’s  shield  with, 
what  would  now  be  called  a thrust  in  quarts.  No  doubt  the  point 
may  have  been  occasionally  used  with  the  happiest  results ; but  ia 
this  matter  one  is  reminded  of  Hume’s  sneer  at  the  Barons  who, 
caring  for  nothing  but  war,  conducted  war  in  so  feeble  a 
manner.  The  mail-clad  knights,  as  they  are  called,  were  appa- 
rently very  slow  in  discovering  what  the  Romans  had  found  out 
so  long  before.  Such  expressions  as  “ smiting  with  the  sword  ” 
and  “the  edge  of  the  sword”  show  that  the  less  efiective  way 
of  using  the  weapon  was  considered  the  better  one.  Gradual 
progress  was,  however,  made,  and  the  tardily-developed  arm 
was  by  degrees  improved.  In  the  sixteenth  century  protection 
for  the  hand  was  first  devised,  and  this  was  improved  until  the 
basket-guard  was  devised  by  the  Scotch.  This  Mr.  Pollock  calls 
the  most  complete  protection  for  the  swordsman’s  hand  ever  de- 
vised without  loss  of  freedom.  It  gave,  undoubtedly,  more  pro- 
tection than  any  other  kind  of  hilt,  but  was  not  always  perfect  in 
giving  freedom,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  perfect  com- 
bination of  freedom  with  protection  is  that  shown  in  a modern 
sabre  of  the  best  type — a very  different  weapon,  bo  it  observed, 
from  our  cavalry  sabre,  for  which  Mr.  Pollock  appears  to  have  an 
admiration  which  we  cannot  by  any  means  share. 

From  the  straight  sabre — that  is  to  say,  from  the  straightened, 
two-edged,  pointed  sword  of  the  knight — the  rapier  was  gradually 
evolved,  and  after  its  appearance  the  sword  has  to  be  considered, 
to  use  Mr.  Pollock’s  words,  “ not  as  the  simple  following  out  of  a 
given  primitive  form,  but  as  a weapon  diverging  from  that  form  ia 
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two  directions.  It  may  be  specialized  as  a cutting'  or  as  a thrust- 
ing arm.”  Eespecting  the  ■thrusting  arm  or  rapier,  which  was 
developed  step  by  step  in  Spain  and  Italy,  Mr.  Pollock  is  at  some 
pains  to  correct  a very  common  error.  The  small-sword  or  duelling- 
sword  of  the  present  day  is  often  spoken  of  as  a rapier.  In  the 
programme  of  an  assault  of  arms  one  often  sees  a match  with 
rapiers  set  down  as  one  of  the  contests  which  are  to  take  place. 
This  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  small-sword  is  not  the  rapier,  but 
a descendant  of  the  rapier,  and  differs  considerably  from  that 
weapon,  which  was  a long  but  very  light  two-edged  sword,  pointed, 
of  course,  and  meant  to  be  used  principally,  but  not  exclusively, 
for  thrusting.  The  duelling-sword  is  of  a different  shape  from  the 
rapier,  having,  so  to  speak,  a different  section,  and,  as  need  hardly 
be  said,  can  only  be  used  for  thrusting,  or,  as  Mr.  Pollock  puts  it, 
for  pointing,  and  not  in  any  way  for  cutting.  It  was  long,  how- 
ever, before  this  businesslike  weapon  was  fully  evolved  and  took  the 
place  of  the  more  beautiful  but  less  deadly  rapier.  The  development 
of  that  arm  was  very  likely  due,  as  Mr.  Pollock  suggests,  to  the  gradual 
disuse  of  armour.  When  men  were  covered  with  steel,  heavy 
blows  and  strong  thrusts  were  needful;  but  when  the  sword 
could  pierce  anywhere,  and  it  became  necessary,  not  merely  to 
attack,  but  also  to  defend  the  body  with  the  blade,  it  was  seen 
that  lightness  and  quickness  of  hand  were  all-important.  With  a 
ponderous  weapon  there  could  be  neither  lightness  nor  quickness 
of  hand ; and,  to  meet  a constantly  increasing  need,  the  heavy 
sword  of  the  knight  was  gradually  fined  away  until  the  compara- 
tively light  and  handy  rapier  was  produced.  With  the  rapier 
came  fencing,  which  was  first  practised  in  Spain  and  Italy ; and  as 
the  art — a very  practical  one  from  that  day  to  this — advanced,  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  using  the  edge  and  the  advantage  of 
■using  the  point  became  more  and  more  apparent.  In  what 
manner  men  practised  and  fought  while  this  great  fact  was  being 
slowly  realized  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  tell.  Fencing  in  the 
days  when  the  rapier  was  predominant  must  have  been  in  some 
respects  very  different  from  modern  fencing.  At  one  time  it  was 
a,  common  thing  to  have  an  inner  and  outer  cross-bar,  between 
which  the  forefinger  was  inserted.  Any  one  who  attempted 
to  combat  a modern  fencer  with  his  finger  in  this  position 
would  speedily  get  it  broken  or  dislocated.  Method,  however, 
the  old  fencers  undoubtedly  had : and  from  their  method  the 
modern  art  of  fencing,  in  which  such  wonderful  perfection  has 
been  attained,  was  by  slow  degrees  developed.  Mr.  Pollock  fixes 
1715  approximately  as  the  date  when  the  small-sword  completely 
prevailed  over  the  rapier.  It  was  not  until  long  after  this  that 
fencing  became  what  it  is  now.  The  old  style  of  rapier-play 
followed  by  those  who  first  handled  the  small-sword  was  no  doubt 
improved  on,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  there  were  men 
who  attained  great  skill ; but  their  method  had  a grave  defect, 
and,  could  one  of  them  be  “revived  now,  and  placed  in  front  of 
Merignac  or  Prevost,  he  would  be  as  helpless  as  a six-months’ 
pupil.  The  weakness  of  their  system,  however,  was  not  due  to  any 
carelessness  or  want  of  intelligence  on  their  part,  but  to  the  fact 
that  in  their  time  there  were  no  means  of  properly  protecting  the 
face  in  an  assault  with  foils.  In  order  to  avoid  losing  an  eye,  it 
was  therefore  necessary  when  practising  to  keep  the  head  very 
far  back,  and  frequently  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  was 
thrown  on  the  left  leg.  When  the  wire  masks  gave  perfect 
safety  in  the  fencing-room,  the  system  of  attack  and  defence  was 
to  a certain  extent  changed,  and  greater  precision  and  rapidity 
were  attained,  until  in  the  days  of  Bertrand  and  Loz^s  the 
system  now  followed,  with  small  variations,  was  fully  estab- 
lished. Probably  the  first-named  of  these  masters  was  at  least  as 
good  as  the  best  of  those  who  now  do  battle  with  all  comers.  In 
the  form  of  the  weapon  used  for  mimic  combat  a slight  improvement 
was  not  long  ago  made  by  one  maker,  which  we  may  mention  to 
supplement  Mr.  Pollock’s  excellent  history.  This  artificer  made 
the  balance  of  the  foil  better  by  lengthening  the  handle  and  in- 
creasing the  weight  of  the  metal  knob  at  the  inner  end  of  it.  A 
similar  improvement  has,  we  believe,  been  made  in  the  duelling- 
sword,  but  otherwise  there  has  not  been  for  a considerable  time 
any  change  in  the  type  of  this  weapon.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  marked  improvement  could  be  made.  The  most 
ardent  swordsman  who  ponders  over  the  best  means  of  taking  life 
can  hardly  desire  a better  instrument  than  that  which  is  now  fur- 
nished to  him. 

With  the  sabre — the  sister  weapon,  if  the  expression  maybe 
allowed — something  like  perfection  has  also  been  attained,  though 
very  bad  sabres  are  extremely  common,  at  least  in  England. 
Wonderful  to  say,  makers  seem  often  either  to  be  ignorant  of 
or  to  disregard  the  necessity  of  balancing  the  sword — that  is  to 
say,  of  so  weighting  the  hilt  that  it  to  some  extent  counter- 
balances the  blade  and  makes  the  weapon  feel  light  when  it  is 
wielded.  Without  paradox  it  may  be  said  that  the  actual  weight 
of  the  sabre  is  less  important  than  the  comparative  weight  of 
the  hilt  and  blade.  A sword  which  is  really  heavy  may  feel  light 
if  well  balanced,  while  a light  sword  with  no  weight  in  the  hilt 
may  seem  ponderous  and  strain  the  wrist.  To  strain  the  wrist 
seems  indeed  to  be  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  fashioning  of  a great 
many  English  swords ; but  even  in  England  good  sabres  are 
made,  and  such  may  be  found  in  some  fencing-rooms.  A sabre  of 
the  best  modern  type  is  not  a very  large  weapon,  and  is  so  balanced 
that  it  can  be  wielded  with  perfect  ease,  and  the  hilt  affords  great 
rotection  to  the  hand.  In  the  method  of  using  a sword  of  this 
ind  considerable  progress  has  been  made  latterly,  and  made,  as  it 
happens,  by  an  Englishman.  Mr.  J.  M.  Waite,  a well-known 
teacher  of  fencing  and  sword-play,  has  shown  in  his  useful  little 


book.  Lessons  in  Sabre,  Singlestick,  ^c.,  how  the  point  of  a sabre 
can  be  used  with  advantage  and  how  many  of  the  fencer’s  attacks 
can  be  imitated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  one  who 
had_  mastered  Mr.  Waite’s  method  would  be  in  combat  a most 
terrible  adversary,  and  would  almost  to  a certainty  kill  an 
antagonist  who  used  his  sword  in  the  old-fashioned  style.  The 
lesson  taught  by  this  skilled  swordsman  must  cause  a change  in 
sabre-play ; and,  were  sabre-fights  as  common  in  our  day  as  rapier- 
fights  were  formerly,  it  might  cause  a slight  alteration  in  the. 
shape  of  the  weapon.  It  is  not  in  the  least  likely,  however,  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  practice  to  bring  about  any  modification  of 
the  preseiit  form  ; and  probably  the  modern  sabre  represents  the 
last  step  in  the  development  of  the  cut-and-thrust  sword.  If 
some  historian  of  the  future  takes  up  the  subject,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  he  will  have  much  to  add  to  what  Mr.  PoUock  has 
said  so  weU. 


TEODT-FISHING  ON  DARTMOOK. 

WE  have  before  now  had  occasion  to  dwell  in  these  columns  oa 
_ the  wild  and  romantic  waste  of  Dartmoor,  where  a man 
can  still  yvalk  twenty  miles  -without  seeing  a habitation  or  a. 
human  being ; where  the  hills  are  capped  with  granite  Tors  which 
have  not  changed  a feature  for  some  thousands  of  years ; where 
the  rivers,  rising  in  desolate  morasses  in  which  the  snipe,  curlew,, 
and  wild  duck  rear  their  young  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  rush 
on  their  course  towards  the  sea  between  granite  rocks  and  boulders 
rounded  and  shaped  by  the  floods  of  ages ; and  where  the  monuments 
of  a past  and  utterly  forgotten  race  of  men  are  found  on  bleak 
hillsides  destitute  of  any  vegetation  save  grass  and  heather,  and 
exposed  to  every  storm. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  waste,  on  the  high  road  between 
Tavistock  and  Exeter,  exists  an  oasis — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
belt  of  trees  by  the  roadside,  and  a few  fields  have  been  partially 
rescued  from  the  bog.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
shelter  to  erect  several  cottages,  and  there  is  now  what 
might  possibly  be  called  a village.  As  far  as  we  could  ascertain 
there  were  fifteen  houses  scattered  along  the  roadside  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a mile,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  village  is  a 
public-house,  or  what  was  once  a public-house,  to  which  three 
friends  betook  themselves  to  fish  the  neighbouring  streams.  These 
streams  abound  with  small  trout,  the  water  being  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  granite  boulders  affording  shelter  and  at  the  same 
time  forming  pools  which  are  very  favourable  to  their  growth. 
About  this  village  or  hamlet  there  are  three  peculiarities  which 
deserve  notice.  First,  local  option,  in  the  shape  of  the  option  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  place,  has  been  put  in  force;  the  public- 
house  has  become  the  “ Temperance  Hotel,”  and  no  distilled  or 
fermented  liquors  can  be  had  within  five  miles.  Secondly,  the  Post 
only  comes  there  three  times  a week,  and  the  inhabitants  only  see 
a newspaper  when  the  postman  happens  to  bring  one.  Thirdly,  the 
cuckoos  “ screech”  (to  use  the  Devonshire  vernacular)  all  night,, 
and  keep  people  awake.  To  balance  these  disadvantages,  there  ia 
a chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  at  Prince  Town,  six  miles  off ; a 
Methodist  chapel;  a school  of  the  public  elementary  descrip- 
tion, with  forty  children,  duly  visited  by  H.M.  Inspector, 
who  must  be  very  much  out  of  temper,  we  could  not  help 
thinking,  by  the  time  he  reaches  so  remote  a place ; and  a detach- 
ment of  sappers  and  miners  engaged  on  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  Temperance  Hotel  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a landlady 
who  feeds  her  guests  well,  in  whose  bedrooms  there  is  a delightful 
absence  of  animal  life,  and  who  has  that  very  valuable  quality  of 
never  making  any  difficulty  about  anything.  If  a pony  is  wanted  for 
riding  it  is  forthcoming ; if  a “trap”  (strange  and  inappropriate 
piece  of  slang)  is  required  to  go  to  the  station  twelve  miles  off,  it 
is  produced  mysteriously  from  somewhere  (for  none  belongs  to  the- 
Temperance  Hotel),  and,  what  is  more,  takes  you  safely  over  ter- 
rible roads.  Our  party  did  not  try  her  resources  overmuch,  but 
we  had  the  feeling  that  there  was  nothing  that  landlady  could  not 
produce  except  “ drink.”  That,  she  informed  us,  she  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of,  as  it  has  “ done  no  good  to  them  ” ; meaning,  pre- 
sumably, to  herself  tind  her  family,  leaving  us  to  infer  that  the 
demon  evolved  by  distillation  had  haunted  even  that  remote  spot. 
By  the  way,  there  was  a certain  ginger  cordial  which  seemed  to 
be  on  the  borderland  between  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  liquor, 
which  was  much  vaunted  as  a stomachic,  but  which,  however 
useful  it  may  be  medicinally,  we  could  not  conscientiously  recom- 
mend to  wayfarers. 

The  first  day’s  fishing  produced  more  than  thirteen  dozen  trout, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  eight  dozen  of  these  were  caught  by 
one  rod  wielded  by  the  fisherman  of  the  party,  who,  knowing  hi's 
ground,  followed  the  stream  up  nearly  to  its  source,  and  there 
lured  the, unsophisticated  trout  to  his  heart’s  content.  The  othera 
said  they  did  not  care  for  those  small  things,  but  on  looking  at 
their  baskets  no  great  difference  in  size  could  be  detected.  In 
three  days  more  than  thirty-three  dozen  fish  were  brought 
home,  notwithstanding  that  the  weather  was  bright  and  hot,  and 
therefore  unfavourable  for  fishing  with  the  artificial  fly,  which 
was  the  only  bait  used.  Lest  our  readers,  allured  by  these  quan- 
tities, should  immediately  be  induced  to  rush  off  to  Dartmoor,  we 
think  it  only  fair  to  give  a word  of  warning.  Sport  is  not  always 
to  be  obtained  on  these  waters ; the  rivers  and  the  ways  of  the 
fish  require  to  be  known,  and,  as  we  found  by  experience,  those 
of  our  party  who  kept  to  the  lower  waters,  or  fished  down 
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stream,  brought  back  light  basljets.  Formerly  fishing  in  almost 
all  the  Dartmoor  rivers  was  free;  now  it  is  necessary  to  take 
out  a ticket,  which,  although  it  costs  for  the  whole  season 
only  I2».  6rf.,  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  2s.  by  the  day.  Why 
the  casual  day-fisherman,  who  takes  very  few  fish  out  of  the 
livers  in  comparison  with  the  man  who  is  always  on  the  banlss, 
should  be  fined  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, but  the  ways  of  conservators  are  often  inscrutable.  There 
is  another  charge  which  we  very  much  object  to,  and  hereby  enter 
a respectful  protest  against,  and  that  is  an  addition  of  6d,  a day 
put  on  by  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  making  the  day  tickets  2s.  6d. 
We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Receiver-General  of 
the  Duchy,  or  of  the  proper  officer,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  this 
impost,  which  perhaps  will  scarcely  bear  serious  criticism. 

The  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  pure  air,  the 
sense  of  intense  quietness,  make  a sojourn  on  Dartmoor  most 
enjoyable  to  those  who  live  and  work  in  cities.  When  a man  goes 
out  for  sport,  he  does  not  usually  take  much  interest  in  anything 
■else,  but  the  relics  we  have  mentioned  of  a departed  race  of  men 
win  have  much  interest  for  the  antiquary.  Besides  the  hut-circles 
upon  the  storm-beaten  hillsides,  there  are  cromlechs,  kistvaens, 
and  tolmens  scattered  here  and  there.  These  have  to  be  looked  for, 
but  there  are  two  records  of  the  work  of  man  which  cannot  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  even  of  the  fishermen  intent  upon  his  sport — 
namely,  the  ancient  foot-bridges  and  the  granite  crosses.  The  foot- 
bridges sometimes  go  by  the  name  of  “ Cyclopean,”  a description  given 
to  them  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  History  of  Dartmoor.  There  were  two 
on  the  river  we  were  fishing,  hard  by  the  bridges  which  now  carry 
the  roads  across  the  stream.  Their  form  is  very  rude.  There 
«re  four  pillars  formed  of  large  roughly-shaped  granite  stones  placed 
lengthways,  so  that  the  narrowest  part  may  face  the  stream.  On  the 
top  of  these  are  laid  two  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  to  raise  and 
place  which  great  mechanical  power  must  have  been  employed ; but 
these  blocks  are  not  in  the  shape  of  the  boulders  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  indeed  of  any  rocks  upon  the  moor ; they  are  large  flat 
stones  about  six  inches  thick ; they  must  therefore  have  been 
shaped  out  of  much  larger  blocks.  There  is  no  mark  of  any  wedge 
■ or  tool  upon  them.  There  is,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  no  mortar  or 
cement  to  join  any  of  the  stones  together,  yet  they  must  have  with- 
stood the  tremendous  floods  which  frequently  come  down  these  rivers 
at  any  rate  for  many  hundred  years.  No  legend  even  points  to  the 
constructors  of  these  bridges.  No  date  has  been  assigned  to  them 
by  any  one.  Some  think  them  pre-Roman  ; some  attribute  them 
to  monkish  times,  when  the  bodies  of  all  who  died  upon  Dartmoor 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  parish  church  at  Lydford,  many  a mile 
away.  The  old  leech-path  (or  lych-path)  by  which  the  funerals 
went  is  stiU  to  be  seen  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  moor.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  stone  crosses.  They  are  tp  be  seen  stand- 
ing erect  here  and  there,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  places  in 
which  they  are  found — no  history,  no  legend  at  all  trustworthy — 
to  point  to  the  reason  for  their  existence  or  to  the  people  who  con- 
structed them.  Their  shape  gives  no  doubt  of  their  being  monu- 
ments of  Christian  times ; but  beyond  that  all  is  conjecture.  They, 
the  bridges,  the  hut-circles,  and  other  relics,  are  all  ascribed  by  the 
moor-men,  together  with  the  delvings  of  the  tin-streamers,  to  the 

old  men,”  the  generic  name  for  the  unknown  race  who  have  left 
-vestiges  of  their  work  upon  the  moor.  The  stone  walls  and  cattle 
pounds  do  not  excite  as  much  interest  as  the  ‘*  old  men’s  work- 
ings,” because  there  is  no  mystery  about  them.  They  were  built 
by  men  for  a purpose  which  explains  itself ; but  the  immense 
extent  of  the  walls  cannot  but  arouse  wonder.  There  are  miles 
upon  miles  of  them.  They  enclose,  or  were  intended  to  enclose, 
enormous  tracts  of  land.  Now,  with  regard  to  a very  large  area, 
they  servo  no  purpose  of  enclosure,  but  only  remain  as  monuments 
of  the  industry  of  a past  generation  of  Moormen.  Where  all  the 
labour  which  was  employed  in  building  these  walls  came  from 
cannot  now  be  even  guessed  at.  Population  has  increased  at 
Prince  Town,  where  the  convict  establishment  is  situated  ; but  in 
many  of  the  moor  parishes  it  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  two 
hundred  years.  If  the  present  population  were  to  be  set  to  build- 
ing these  walls,  the  number  of  years  they  would  take  about  it  is 
past  calculation  ; and  the  cost  would  be  more,  we  should  imagine, 
than  aU  the  land  on  Dartmoor  is  worth.  But  there  the  walls  are, 
and  they  were  certainly  built  by  somebody.  A possible  explana- 
tion of  their  existence  is  that  they  go  back  into  remote  antiquity, 
that  then:  construction  was  the  work  of  ages,  and  that  the  labourers 
got  very  little  for  their  hire. 

Walls  were,  of  course,  built  in  the  first  place  as  enclosures. 
The  truth  is  that  anybody  who  has  had  a chance  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  trying  to  encroach  upon  the  poor,  and  it  is 
whispered  that  the  same  process  is  going  on  even  now.  A 
■“  Dartmoor  Society  ” has,  we  understand,  been  set  on  foot  with 
the  view  of  preserving  the  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  district,  and 
also  of  guarding  the  rights  of  turbary  and  pasturage  claimed  as 
appertaining  to  many  manors  abutting  on  the  moor.  This  society 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  such  a profanation  as  the  construction 
of  a railway  to  Prince  Town ; but  we  cannot  help  wishing  them 
success  in  their  endeavours  to  defeat  encroachments,  to  preserve 
what  is  interesting,  and  to  keep  in  its  native  wildness  such  part  of 
Dartmoor  as  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  rude  and  ancient  cattle- 
pounds  are  connected  with  the  rights  of  pasturage  we  have  spoken 
of.  There  is  an  old  custom  of  driving  all  the  cattle  depastured 
on  the  moor  into  these  pounds  once  a year.  All  the  farmers 
assemble  and  form  themselves  into  what  in  Scotland  is,  we  believe, 
Called  a “ tinchel” — that  is  to  say,  a gradually  diminishing  circle. 
This  in  Devonshire  is  called  the  “ moon-drift.”  The  horses,  cattle. 


and  sheep  are  all  driven  before  it  into  the  pounds,  and  then  tha 
farmers  choose  their  own.  The  “moon-drift”  occurs  soon  after 
the  close  of  harvest  operations,  and  is  considered  a very  interesting 
occadon  by  the  whole  moorland  population. 

Dartmoor  is  a picturesque  and  interesting  region  in  fine  weather, 
but  the  climate  is  very  rainy  ; there  is  a pervading  dampnes.s, 
which  e.xtends  to  clothing,  brushes,  and  other  articles  left  about 
in  your  bedroom  in  the  absence  of  drawers  (that  piece  of  furniture 
being  deemed  superfluous),  which  causes  paper  to  drop  off  the 
walls  and  irregular  discoloured  patches  to  appear  like  maps  of  a 
new  world  on  walls  and  ceilings,  and  which  sometimes  imparts  a 
chilliness  which  the  largest  turf-fire  will  not  banish.  We  should 
be  sorry  if  any  love  of  ours  for  the  place  should  induce  any  of  our 
readers  to  try  a sojourn  there  which  should  end  in  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  or  even  in  the  bite  of  a viper,  for  it  is  only  right  to 
state  that  those  animals  abound  in  the  bogs  and  heather  and  by 
the  side  of  streams,  and  particularly  in  that  weird  relic  of  the  old 
forest  called  Wistman’s  W ood,  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Dart. 
In  this  strange  wood  the  oaks,  dwarfed  by  the  wind,  spread  their 
moss-grown  branches  over  the  moss-grown  rocks,  between  which 
they  grow  in  strange  and  fantastic  shapes,  like  nothing  else  that  is 
sylvan.  The  place  is  like  the  forest  of  some  wild  legend  or  dream  ; 
it  might  be  haunted  by  anything — as  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
haunted  by  snakes. 


THE  HEROIC  COUPLET. 

The  framework  of  every  ordinary  English  metre  is  a constant 
number  of  feet  determined  by  emphasis ; but  within  these 
limits  the  eifect  of  the  verse  on  the  ear  is  infinitely  varied  by  con- 
siderations of  quantity,  time,  and  the  position  of  the  csesural  pause. 
These  qualities  have  never  been  submitted  to  the  analysis  of 
English  prosody,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  normal  rhyming 
heroic  vei-se,  which  may  be  mechanically  defined  as  a ten-syllable 
line  with  five  emphatic  points,  contains  within  itself  a great 
number  of  varieties  apparently  unacknowledged,  but  in  the  free 
and  creative  use  of  which  the  originality  of  the  versifier  is  dis- 
played. The  divergencies  thus  produced  are  so  marked  that,  but 
for  the  common  qualities  just  stated,  the  couplets  of  one  writer 
might  almost  pass  for  a metre  different  in  kind  from  that  of 
another.  The  swift  movement  of  Marlowe’s  verse  afiects  the  ear 
in  a way  quite  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  affected  by 
such  slow  winding  lines  as  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
Eroiion : — 

Amorous  Leander  beautiful  and  young, 

Whose  tragedy  divine  Musajus  sung  ; 

and 

Sweet,  for  a little  even  to  fear,  and  sweet 
Oh  love  to  lay  down  fear  at  love’s  fair  leet ; 

have  only  to  be  put  side  by  side  to  illustrate  such  a proposition  J 
while  no  less  divergent  are  Donne’s : — 

Thou  art  not  soft,  and  clear,  and  straight,  and  fair, 

As  down  as  stars,  cedars  and  lilies  are  ; 

Pope's 

And  he  whose  light’ning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines 
,Jlow  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines  ; 

or  Shelley’s 

The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life  shall  be 
Confused  in  passion’s  golden  purity. 

Each  of  these  couplets  is  by  any  metrical  test  strictly  heroic,  yet 
how  great  is  the  difference  in  rhythm,  weight,  and  movement 
detected  by  the  ear ! It  is  proposed  here  to  trace  historically 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  metre,  noticing  the  chief 
varieties  employed  in  succeeding  ages  and  by  different  writers. 
Chaucer’s  most  famous  verse  is  without  doubt  that  composed  in 
the  couplet.  With  him  the  use  of  the  metre  was  regular — a 
simple  iambic  rhythm,  but  without  particular  attention  to  the 
integrity  of  the  couplet  or  the  place  of  the  caesura.  Chaucerean 
prosody,  however,  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  considera- 
tion proposed  here,  and  has  entered  the  regions  of  the  philolo- 
gist and  the  grammarian,  where  we  need  not  follow  it.  Of  . the- 
poets  from  Chaucer  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  who  employed  the 
metre  little  need  be  said.  Its  use  was  not  frequent,  and  when, 
we  do  find  it  there  is  no  change  from  Chaucer’s  method.  Gower, 
Lydgate,  Occleve,  used  the  stanza  and  rhyme  royal  in  preference 
to  the  couplet,  though  Douglas,  who  professedly  was  a follower  of 
Chaucer,  chose  it  for  his  translation  of  Virgil,  and  proved  himself 
a very  successful  imitator  of  his  master’s  manner.  Thus  the  stanza 
had  in  the  interval  between  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  the 
Elizabethans  decidedly  triumphed  over  the  couplet ; and  the  metre 
which  was  destined  to  become  the  controlling  power  in  English 
verse,  fares  still  worse  among  the  writers  who  usher  in  the  dawn 
of  the  greatest  poetical  era  in  our  history.  Sackville  and  Gascoine 
never  use  the  couplet,  and  Surrey  appears  to  be  doing  it  irre- 
parable injury  by  introducing  its  rival,  blank  verse.  The  metre 
fares  as  ill  with  the  early  dramatists.  When  English  dramatic  verse 
emerges  from  the  barbarous  doggrel  of  Gaiiwier  Gurton's  Needle 
or  Ralph  Royster  Royster,  “ the  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother 
wits,”  it  does  so  not  into  a more  polished  form  of  rhyme,"but  inte 
the  neat,  if  “drumming  decasyllabons ” of  Gorboduc,  or  the 
“mighty  line”  of  Marlowe;  and  the  couplet  seems  as  little  likely 
to  bo  adopted  by  one  branch  of  poetry  as  the  other.  Action,  how- 
ever, is  followed  by  reaction  as  surely  in  literary  as  in  political 
history.  A desire  to  return  to  rhyme  was  soon  apparent  in  the 
great  harmonizers  of  blank  verse— Reele,  Greene,  and  Marlowe. 
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The  tendency  towards  rhyme  in  all  modem  languages  reasserted 
itself ; and  Marlowe,  the  very  man  who,  if  he  did  not  discover  blank 
verse,  made  it  a living  measure,  was  the  first  out  of  that  blank 
verse  to  reproduce  the  heroic  couplet.  It  needed  only  to  rhyme  the 
ends  of  a blank-verse  line  to  produce  what  was  in  outward  appear- 
ance the  old  couplet  of  Chaucer,  but  which  was  in  reality  something 
very  different — rhymed  blank  verse.  Our  modern  heroic  couplet, 
then,  is  descended  not  from  a rhyming,  but  from  a blank-verse 
stock,  and  is  metrically  in  continuity  not  with  Chaucer  but  with 
Surrey’s  translation  of  the  ^neid.  The  couplet  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  bears  ample  traces  of  its  origin,  and,  as  Mr.  Symonds 
has  pointed  out  in  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish metre,  the  structure  of  its  pauses  and  periods  is  the  same  as  in 
blank  verse.  In  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander  the  measure  starts 
into  being  in  such  perfection  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it 
the  creation  of  one  man.  In  the  extraordinary  variety  of  rhythm 
at  the  command  of  Marlowe  may  be  discovered  instances  of  almost 
all  the  artifices  employed  by  later  versifiers.  It  is  with  him  as  if 
in  the  seed  of  a flower  it  were  possible  to  discover  indications  of 
all  the  varieties  which  the  flower  would  be  capable  of  producing. 
The  Hero  and  Leander  is  too  well  known  to  make  quotation  by 
way  of  illustration  necessary,  but  an  instance  may  be  given  of 
those  short  sententious  reflections  which  Marlowe  conveys  in  the 
form  of  a single  couplet,  and  which  anticipate  the  time  when  the 
scheme  of  the  metre  should  become  a mere  string  of  couplets,  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other  in  construction  : — 

Sweet  .are  the  kisses,  the  embracements  sweet, 

When  like  desires  and  like  affections  meet ; 

Love  is  not  full  of  pity  as  men  say, 

But  deaf  and  cruel  where  he  means  to  prey ; 
are  both  examples  ; the  former  is  also  interesting  as  anticipating 
the  use  of  antithesis.  Not  till  Keats  had  written  Endymion 
was  the  secret  of  interweaving  double  rhymes  with  single  practised 
with  such  art  as  by  Marlowe.  The  following  lines  are  an  example ; 
they  describe  the  waves  in  which  Leander  swam : — 

Which  mounted  up  intending  to  have  kissed  him, 

And  fell  in  drops  like  tears  because  they  missed  him. 

Of  Marlowe’s  graceful  alliteration  many  instances  might  be 
quoted ; but  there  is  not  space  here  to  do  more  than  hint  at  his 
perfection  of  form,  and  to  advance  the  thesis  that  the  metre  used 
by  him  was  derived  from  blank  verse,  and  employs  the  already  dis- 
covered artifices  of  blank  verse. 

Of  the  immediate  follow'ers  of  Marlowe  in  the  non-dramatic 
forms  of  verse  Chapman  is  the  most  important.  Before  dealing 
with  the  main  stream  of  verse,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
speak  of  Spenser.  Spenser,  far  more  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  inspired  by  the  native  spirit  of  English  verse.  He 
alone  of  the  Elizabethans  holds  Chaucer  and  the  elder  poets  by  the 
iand.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  newest  metrical  products  of  his 
age  affect  him  so  little.  Blank  verse  he  never  uses,  and  he  has  only 
once  adopted  the  true  heroic  couplet.  This  one  occasion  is  Mother 
Hubbard’s  Tale."’  Here,  like  Shakspeare,  Spenser  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  imitate  Marlowe’s  cadence.  A few  archaic  words  are 
all  that  separate  them.  The  fine  lines  which  describe  what  it  is  to 
be  a suitor  for  Court  favour  will  serve  as  an  excellent  example : — 
To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent, 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent, 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  ])ine  with  fear  and  sorrow. 

To  have  thy  Princes  grace,  yet  want  her  Peeres, 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  3’ears, 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  .and  with  cares. 

To  eat  thj-  heart  through  comfortless  despairs. 

To  fawne,  to  crouehe,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

This  has  something  of  the  ring  of  those  rhetorical  passages  in  which 
Leander  pleads  his  love.  The  first  line  seems  even  a verbal  echo 
from  “ Hero  and  Leander,”  where  the  line,  “And  spends  the  night 
that  might  be  better  spent,”  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Sestiad. 

The  new  discovery  soon  bore  fruit  in  all  the  branches  of  poetry. 
Its  influence  in  dramatic  writing  is  first  felt  in  such  plays  as 
Jeronimo,  where  the  absolute  regularity  which  excluded  all  rhyme 
from  the  few  earliest  blank-verse  plays  is  beginning  to  break  down, 
and  continuous  passages  of  rhyme  first  appear.  The  reaction 
towards  rhyme  in  the  drama  took  vigorous  hold  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  plays  of  his  earlier  years  are  marked  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  rhymed  lines.  Though  the  couplet  was  used  sparingly 
by  the  best  dramatic  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
as  by  Shakspeare  in  his  maturity,  it  was  never  abandoned  by  the 
stage,  and  in  the  lighter  dramatic  pieces,  such  as  masques  and 
entertainments,  it  always  held  am  important  place.  An  example 
of  the  form,  at  once  idyllic  and  yet  suitable  to  declamation,  which 
the  metre  assumed  in  these  works,  may  be  given  from  Jonson’s 
Pan's  Anniversary. — 

Well  done  mv'  prettj'  ones,  rain  roses  still. 

Until  tbe  last  be  di'opjied  ; then  hence ; and  fill 
Your  fragrant  prickles  for  a second  shower. 

Bring  corn-flag,  tulip,  and  Adonis’  flower. 

Pair  ox-eye,  goldy-looks,  and  columbine. 

Pinks,  goulands,  kirig-cups,  and  sweet  sops-in-wine. 

Blue  hair-bells,  pagles,  pansies,  calamintli, 

Plower-gentle  and  the  fair-haired  hvacinth. 

Bring  rich  carnations,  fleur-de-luces,  lilies. 

The  checkered,  and  purple-ringed  dafibdillies, 

Bright  crown-imperials,  kingspear,  holyliocks. 

Sweet  Venus-navel,  and  soft  ladj-sinocks. 

The  curious  attempt  to  make  rhyme  a vehicle  for  tragedy  must 


be  mentioned,  as  the  verse  of  the  best  heroic  dramas  is  extra- 
ordinarily successful  in  making  dialogue  in  rhyme  move  rapidly,, 
and  is  certainly  a distinctive  variety.  The  triumph  of  the' 
couplet  was,  however,  momentary ; the  common  sense  of  the' 
eighteenth  century  perceived  that  men  and  women  did  not 
talk  in  rhyme,  and  tragedy  was  for  ever  possessed  in  peace 
by  the  so-called  blank  verse  of  Irene  and  Eouglas.  It  is  the 
narrative  forms  which  carry  on  the  heroic  couplet.  Its  beauty 
was  at  once  fully  appreciated.  Chapman  continued  Hero  and' 
Leander  in  it,  and  Marlowe  found  a youthful  and  successful 
imitator  in  Beaumont,  who  in  his  metre  exactly  catches  his  master’s- , 
manner.  Ben  Jonson  seized  on  the  metre,  and  bending  it  for 
his  own  purposes  of  elegy  and  epigram,  produced  the  manly  if 
somewhat  lumbering  cadences  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  IJnderiuoods.  On  all  sides  the  sphere  of  the  couplet  was 
being  enlarged:  Marston,  Hall,  Donne  were  using  it  for  satire,, 
Browne  for  pastoral,  Herrick  and  Habington  for  lyrical  pur- 
poses, while  Sylvester  was  teaching  it  to  lumber  through  folios  of 
niblical  epic.  It  is  not,  however,  with  lyrists  like  Herrick,  or 
pastoral  poets  like  Browne,  that  we  find  a continuity  with  the 
writers  of  the  next  age.  It  is  from  that  school,  dubbed  meta- 
physical by  Johnson — from  Donne  and  his  imitators — that  the' 
torch  is  handed  on  to  Denham  and  Waller.  Though  their  use  of 
the  couplet  is  based  on  Donne,  it  was  the  special  mission  of  these 
two  writers  to  raise  the  metre  from  the  slough  in  which  it  had 
been  sunk  by  the  metaphysical  poets.  Waller  cleared  the  muddy 
depths  by  his  perspicuous  diction,  and  by  his  attention  to  the 
integrity  of  the  couplet  and  the  position  of  the  pause.  Denham,,, 
though  less  refined  in  point  of  style,  produced  an  even  more  im- 
portant change  by  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  antithesis  as- 
a metrical  artifice.  As  Dryden  pointed  out,  the  couplet  was 
a discovery  capable  of  revolutionizing  verse.  The  two  great 
dangers  that  attend  such  artifices  seem  to  have  been  early  felt.. 
That  of  falling  into  a bathos  because  the  couplet  must  close  with, 
the  sentence  was  Waller’s  difficulty,  and  he  leads  off  with  the- 
famous  example  of  anticlimax  which  Scriblerus  quotes.  The^ 
splendid  passage  on  Cromwell’s  death  which  contains  the  couplet : — 
His  dj'ing  groans,  his  last  breath  shakes  our  isle. 

And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pilei 
ends  with  the  ridiculous 

Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  spoke, 

And  part  of  Flanders  has  received  our  yoke. 

The  danger  of  degrading  the  antithesis  into  mere  verbal  contrast 
was  not  escaped  by  Denham,  who  in  this  respect  is  often  as  much 
at  fault  as  any  versifier  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is- 
hardly  to  be  found  in  literature  a more  curious  and  complete  in- 
stance of  a transitional  style  than  Denham’s.  The  old  and  new 
manner  are  side  by  side  ; Pope  might  have  written  one  couplet  of 
the  Cuwper’s  Hill,  Donne  the  next.  To  illustrate  this  it  will  be- 
interesting  to  put  side  by  side  a passage  from  Denham  and  from. 
Donne 

Thames,  the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean’s  sons 
Bv'  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs. 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternit3% 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  rese.mblance  hold 
Whose  foam  is  amber  and  whose  bottom  gold  ; 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore. 

Search  not  his  bottom  but  survey  his  shore. 

•« 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower’s  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman’s  toil. 

Waters  stink  soon  if  in  one  place  they  abide. 

And  in  the  vast  sea  are  more  purified. 

But  when  the3’’  kiss  one  bank,  and  leaving  this 
Never  looke  back,  but  the  next  bank  do  kiss. 

Then  are  they  purest ; change  is  the  nursery 
Of  music,  jo3’,  life,  and  eternity. 

It  is  as  impos-sible  not  to  perceive  the  influence  at  work  in  the- 
first  four  lines  quoted  from  Denham  as  it  would  be  not  to  recog- 
nize the  change  effected  by  the  last  four.  Notwithstanding  the 
success  of  these  writers,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  couplet 
ran  a great  risk  of  being  abandoned  as  the  heroic  metre  at 
the  period  of  the  Eestoration.  The  position  of  the  ten-syllable 
rhyming  verse  in  English  seems  so  much  like  a fact  of  nature  that 
it  is  difficult  to  think  that  it  might  have  died  out ; but  in  truth- 
this  might  easily  have  happened  had  Dryden,  instead  of  using  it,, 
adopted  the  quatrain,  which  Davenant  in  Gondibei-t  had  tried 
so  hard  to  establish  as  the  heroic  verse,  and  which  Dryden  at 
first  seemed  inclined  to  favour.  The  verse  of  Dryden  took  the 
metrical  discoveries  of  Waller  and  Denham,  and  developed  them.. 
The  splendid  yet  flexible  instrument  thus  formed,  which  was  clear 
without  being  metallic,  smooth  without  being  facile,  could  not 
remain  long  unspoiled.  The  nice  equipoise  sustained  by  Dryden 
would  be  destroyed  the  moment  either  one  of  its  characteristics 
was  exaggerated  beyond  its  proper  limits.  Pope  seized  upon  the- 
antithesis,  the  most  obvious  artifice  for  the  purposes  of  satiric  or 
didactic  writing,  destroyed  this  balance,  and  formed  what  was,  as- 
long  as  he  used  it,  a perfect  vehicle  for  short  and  pregnant  passages- 
of  invective,  but  which  in  other  hands  fell  to  a dreary  level  of 
more  verbal  contrasts,  and  which  even  in  his  own  could  not  b» 
maintained  without  monotony  through  any  longer  poem.  Admir- 
able as  are  the  lines  : — 

See  the  same  man  in  vigour,  in  the  gout ; 

Alone,  in  compan3’' ; in  place,  or  out ; 

Early  at  business,  or  at  hazard  late ; 

Mad  at  a fox-chase,  wise  at  a debate ; 

Drunk  at  a borough,  civil  at  a ball ; 

Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  Whitehall— 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  are  overdone,  and  that  this 
staccato  use  of  the  measure— little  crisp  antitheses  which  fall  as 
rays  of  light  flashed  from  a mirror — is  carried  too  far.  Pope’s 
manner,  however,  proved  infinitely  strong,  and  bent  the  whole 
course  of  English  literature  to  follow  it.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
attempt  to  develop  the  other  side  of  Dryden’s  manner  which  is  of 
interest,  though  it  was  unsuccessful.  Gay  felt  he  had  no  need  of 
the  antithesis  for  his  light  and  playful  verse.  He  took  Dryden’s 
couplet  and  refined  and  softened  all  its  vigour  and  strength  into  a 
somewhat  dull  and  sugared  cadence.  Gay,  indeed,  raised  a new 
flower  of  English  verse,  hut  it  proved  unproductive  ; while  Pope’s 
variety  bloomed  unchanged  on  a hundred  different  stocks.  The 
manner  in  which  Pope  fixed  the  metre  is  very  curious : in  the  age 
that  followed  him  till  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  poets  there  are 
only  two  writers  who  vary  the  form  of  the  couplet — Churchill  and 
Orahbe.  Tlie  former’s  rapid,  almost  colloquial,  style,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  curious  refrain : — 

liejoice,  ye  happy  Gothamites ! rejoice ; 

Lift  up  your  voices,  each  a mighty  voice. 

The  voice  of  gladness  ; and  on  every  tongue 
In  strains  of  gratitude  be  praises  sung. 

The  Romantic  revival  was  metrically  a revival  of  Elizabethan 
forms.  Keats  when  he  wrote  Endymion  was  simply  writing 
with  the  metrical  artifices  of  Marlowe,  and  perhaps  of  Browne. 
So  strongly  indeed  was  he  affected  by  their  forms  of  verse  that, 
when  he  made,  as  in  “ Lamia,”  a conscious  effort  to  write  like 
Dryden,  he  only  succeeded  in  again  tracking  Marlowe.  The  varia- 
tions produced  by  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Landor,  are  all 
worthy  of  attention.  Though  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  em- 
ployed the  metre  sparingly,  the  “Happy  Warrior”  and  “The 
Garden  of  Boccaccio  ” show  that  they  had  at  their  command 
subtle  beauties  of  rhythm  unused  before. 

I see  no  longer,  I myself  .am  there ; 

Sit  on  the  green-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

’Tis  I that  sweep  that  lute’s  love-echoing  strings, 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid,  who  gazing  sings — • 

from  the  latter  poem,  are  lines  of  perfect  melody ; while  in  the 
“Happy  Warrior”  Wordsworth  has  contrived  to  endue  the 
couplet  with  a weight  and  grandeur  of  movement  truly  Miltonic. 
Landor’s  chief  contribution  was  the  lyric  tone  he  gave  to  or  rather 
reawoke  in  the  metre,  for  the  Hesperides  of  Herrick  is  full  of  lyrics 
composed  in  the  couplet.  Though  the  Laureate  has  only  used  the 
couplet  in  one  poem  of  importance — like  Milton  in  this  respect — 
the  glorious  roll  of  those  who  have  formed  and  modulated  the 
metre  has  in  the  present  age  been  much  enlarged,  and  with  our 
later  poets  the  heroic  couplet  has  shown  itself  capable  of  almost 
infinite  variety  of  handling.  Mr.  Browning,  Mr., Morris,  Mr. 
Symonds,  Mr.  Swinburne,  have  each  discovei>ed  some  new  cadence 
with  which  to  endow  it. 

The  various  links  in  the  chain  of  development  which  we  have 
thus  hastily  endeavoured  to  follow  may  be  briefly  recapitulated. 
They  are  the  first  birth  of  the  metre  in  Chaucer  ; its  second  birth 
from  blank  verse  in  the  Elizabethan  age  ; the  earliest  modifications 
it  underwent  alike  for  dramatic  and  narrative  purposes,  or  the 
elegy,  the  pastoral,  the  satire,  and  the  epigram ; the  transitional 
period  with  the  metaphysical  poets ; the  new  departure  under 
Dryden ; the  crystallization  with  Pope ; the  eccentric  forms  in 
Churchill  and  Crabbe ; the  partial  thawing  in  Oowper,  Rogers, 
and  Campbell ; the  revival  of  the  older  forms  with  the  Romanti- 
cists ; and,  lastly,  its  elaboration  with  the  poets  of  our  own  age. 


PROFESSIONAL  CRICKET. 

There  are  so  many  men  in  this  country  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  game  of  cricket,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
that  it  is  not  without  diffidence  that  we  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
movement  is  going  on — whether  unperceived  or  not  by  those  most 
interested  we  have  no  means  of  knowing — whereby  the  game  is 
gradually  but  surely  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  professional 
players. 

Cricket  in  its  relation  to  professional  players  holds  a position 
apart  from  any  other  game.  Billiards,  racquets,  tennis,  football 
are  all  pure  games ; rowing  can  hardly  be  called  a game,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  a sport.  Football  is  the  only  one  | of  the  games  or 
sports  wo  have  referred  to  which  is  without  the  professional 
element,  and  we  believe  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any  one  to 
employ  paid  men  as  “ backs  ” or  “ half  backs.”  In  rowing,  regarded 
as  a sport,  the  professional  leaven  is  very  strong  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  science.  Professionals  con- 
tend against  professionals  and  against  gentlemen  (we  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  amateurs) ; but  a gentlemen’s  eight  does  not 
employ  a professional  to  row  the  stroke  oar.  At  billiards,  racquets, 
and  tennis  the  professional  players  are,  for  the  most  part,  superior 
to  the  amateurs ; the  two  classes  contend,  but  the  amateurs  do  not 
take  in  the  professionals  to  perform  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  game  for  them.  This  is  what  is  habitually  done  in  cricket 
matches.  The  practice  of  having  the  bowling  done  by  profes- 
sionals is  extending  to  an  extraordinary  extent ; and  where  any 
club  can  boast  of  a “ ground  ” the  tendency  is  to  play  club  and 
ground  matches.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  caused  by  any 
laziness  or  indisposition  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  to  take  the  trouble 
of  bowling.  Bowling  is  a most  interesting  part  of  the  game ; 
successful  bowling  is  amply  rewarded  by  public  appreciation  and 
by  the  keenest  pleasure  to  the  performer.  Fielding  is  by  far  the 


most  uninteresting  part  of  the  game ; long-stopping  to  a fast 
bowler,  or  fielding  when  there  is  a sticker  in  on  a cold  day,  are 
both  very  unenviable  employments  ; yet  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  getting  gentlemen  to  do  either,  and  they  will 
not  for  a moment  yield  the  palm  in  batting  to  anybody. 
It  is  not  therefore,  we  repeat,  from  idleness  that  gentlemen 
employ  and  pay  men  to  bowl  for  them.  It  is  said  that  gen- 
tlemen have  not  time  to  devote  to  bowling,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  compete  with  men  who  make  their  liveli- 
hood by  it;  but  the  same  reasoning,  it  appears  to  us,  would 
apply  to  batting  and  fielding,  in  neither  of  which  do  gentle- 
men show  or  admit  any  inferiority.  The  argument  for  the  em- 
ployment of  professional  bowling,  we  believe,  is  this.  There 
cannot  be  good  cricket  without  good  bowling  ; amateur  bowling, 
as  a rule,  is  not  good,  therefore  professional  bowling  should  be 
employed ; but  the  question  which  occurs  is,  whether  the  deficiency 
in  amateur  bowling  is  not  in  a great  measure  brought  about  by 
the  employment  of  professionals ; whether  gentlemen,  who  would 
otherwise  practise  to  make  themselves  proficient,  are  not  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so  by  the  knowledge  that  the  “ ground  ” 
will  be  played  whenever  it  can  be  played,  and  will  be  played  to 
bowl,  so  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  them  to  take  much  trouble 
about  bowling. 

Professional  cricket  is  now  a most  important  industry.  Vast 
numbers  of  men  make  high  weekly  wages  by  it  during  the  summer 
months,  and  some  secure  large  incomes.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the 
“ Player,”  as  the  professional  cricketer  used  to  be,  and  is  some- 
times still,  called,  becomes  therefore  an  interesting  inquiry.  The 
early  history  of  cricket  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  it  is 
certain  that  some  country  clubs  had  been  formed  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Some  old  prints  are  in  existence  showing  the 
players  in  knee-breeches  and  stockings,  and  of  course  without 
pads,  and  having  bats  in  their  hands  with  a curved  projection  at 
the  bottom  on  the  right-hand  side,  showing  that  the  intention 
then  was  that  the  ball  should  be  struck  with  the  bottom  of  the 
bat — an  idea  probably  derived  from  hockey.  Sussex  and  Kent 
were  the  cradles  of  the  game,  and  the  labourers  and  artisans  took 
as  much  interest  in  it  as  the  gentlemen ; games  took  place  on  the’ 
village  green,  and  the  clergyman  was  often,  it  is  said,  to  be  seen 
playing  with  his  parishioners  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  game  was 
seen  to  adapt  itself  well  to  contests  between  different  villages 
and  towns,  and  by  and  by  counties  entered  the  lists.  As  soon 
as  the  games  took  place  at  a distance,  it  was  found  that  men  who 
lived  by  their  work  must  be  paid,  and  the  clubs  then  subscribed 
to  pay  them,  being  anxious  to  bring  their  best  players  into  the 
field,  whether  they  were  gentlemen  or  labourers.  This,  we  believe, 
was  the  origin  of  the  “ Player.”  The  professional  bowler,  who  is 
engaged  by  the  week  as  a sort  of  intelligent  bowling-machine  to 
give  men  batting  practice,  is  a comparatively  recent  development. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  in  county  matches  the  best  men  ought 
to  play,  be  they  peers  or  costermongers  ; and  therefore,  if  it  happens 
that  the  eleven  best  men  in  a county  are  all  professionals,  that 
eleven  ought  to  play ; but  it  is  in  the  ordinary  local  club,  such  as 
exists  in  every  town,  and  by  the  dozen  almost  in  large  towns, 
that  we  think  it  is  bad  policy  to  play  the  “ ground.”  In  these 
clubs  the  bowler  is  the  merest  hireling ; he  comes  for  the  season 
at  weekly  wages  and  is  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  club. 
Two  clubs  playing  a match  are  something  like  two  schools  or  uni- 
versities playing ; they  want  to  see  which  club  turns  out  the  best 
exponents  erf  the  great  game.  If  the  object  were  merely  to 
win  the  game  at  all  hazards,  it  would  be  a mere  question 
of  money ; a rich  club  might  employ  the  three  best  bowlers 
of  the  day  and  win  every  match ; but  with  what  result  ? The 
interest  of  the  contests  would  cease.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
quite  right,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  employ  the  professional 
bowler,  as  a catapult  plus  intelligence,  to  keep  batsmen  up  to  the 
mark ; but  that  the  true  policy  in  the  interests  of  the  game  is  to 
encourage  young  amateur  bowlers  in  every  way,  to  get  them  to 
practise  bowling  as  they  would  batting,  and  to  think  about  it ; 
and  to  let  them  bowl  in  matches,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  get  a proper  insight  into  the  ways  of  bats- 
men when  they  are  doing  their  best,  and  may  learn  the  best 
means  of  foiling  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  every  pro- 
fessional who  plays  in  a club  eleven  turns  out  an  amateur, 
and  therefore  that  the  number  of  gentlemen  playing  at  cricket  in 
the  best  matches  is  gradually  lessening  as  more  players  are 
employed. 

The  Marylebone  Club  is  constantly  cited  as  an  example  of  a club 
which  always  plays  professionals ; but  the  position  of  the  Mary- 
lebone Club  is,  we  conceive,  exceptional.  That  Club  is  the  head- 
quarters of  cricket ; its  rules  bind  all  other  clubs.  The  number 
of  its  members  is  enormous,  and  every  well-known  amateur  belongs 
to  it.  The  position  the  Club  takes  is  that  of  an  expositor 
of  the  game  of  cricket.  It  sends  elevens  to  all  parts  of  England, 
and  is  ready  to  play  All  England  or  a second-rate  grammar  school ; 
beating  or  being  beaten  by  the  Marylebone  Club  is  of  no  account ; 
it  could  beat  any  eleven  if  it  liked.  What  the  Marylebone  Club 
sets  itself  to  do  is  to  show  good  cricket  wherever  it  appears,  and 
to  this  end  it  always  plays  with  an  admixture  of  professionals. 
We  rather  regret,  however,  to  see  that  the  number  appears  to  be 
increasing ; seldom  are  fewer  than  three  professionals  now  taken 
to  play  a grammar  school,  and  in  more  important  matches  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  five  or  six.  The  Marylebone  Club 
appears  to  us  to  be  joining  in  and  encouraging  the  movement 
which  we  deprecate — namely,  the  transfer  of  the  best  part  of 
the  game  into  the  handtf  of  the  players.  We  cannot  think  this 
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is  for  the  interests  of  cricket.  It  is  not  good  that  a game 
should  be  made  a matter  of  money.  Evil  passions  are  excited ; 
the  temptation  to  unfairness  is  increased  ; rowdyism  comes  in. 
Cricket  has  happily  in  this  country  hitherto  escaped  the  debase- 
ment attending  sports  where  money  is  the  great  object,  and 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  has  resulted  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  amateur  players  are  incorruptible.  We  must 
not  for  a moment  be  understood  as  bringing,  or  even  suggesting,  any 
charge  against  the  professional  players.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
a very  well-conducted  and  respectable  body  of  men,  and  many  of 
them  would  do  credit  to  any  station  in  life  in  which  they  might 
be  placed ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  cricket  brings  them 
into  association  with  men  of  the  best  manners  and,  above  all,  of 
unimpeachable  character,  whose  traditions  of  the  game,  brought 
from  school  or  college,  make  unfairness  or  even  sharp  practice  as 
impossible  to  them  as  cheating  at  cards.  It  is  from  these  men 
that  cricket  takes  its  tone  in  this  country,  and  that  tone  is  sustained 
by  their  determination  to  have  no  pecuniary  interest  of  any  sort  in 
tbe  matches  in  which  they  play.  It  is  best  to  look  a little  beyond 
the  present,  beyond  the  winning  or  losing  of  this  or  that  match, 
and  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  wisest,  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
game  which  is  more  interwoven  with  English  life  and  has  a more 
healthy  influence  upon  English  youth  than  any  other  game  or 
pastime,  to  uphold  the  ascendency  of  the  amateur  element  to  the 
utmost. 

We  are  to  some  extent  fortified  in  the  opinion  we  have  ventured 
to  express  by  what  we  understand  is  occurring  in  Australia. 
There  the  distinction  between  the  amateur  and  professional  player 
is  not  so  well  marked  as  it  is  here.  The  professional,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  ground  bowler,  but  all  the  great  players 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  members  of  the  eleven  which  played 
in  England  last  year — are  paid,  and  some  make  cricket  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  income.  There  are  very  few  people,  we  understand, 
in  the  position  of  the  so-called  “gentleman”  player  in  England; 
the  result  is  that  disagreeable  incidents  are  not  uncommon,  and 
that  the  game  is  played  with  a keenness,  hardness,  and  greed  very 
difl'erent  from  the  good  feeling  which  is  almost  invariable  in 
England.  This  seems  to  us  the  inevitable  result  of  making  cricket 
a business,  and  it  is  an  evil  we  should  desire  to  postpone  in  this 
country  as  long  as  possible. 


THE  SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  STRIKE. 

The  rioting  that  attended  the  gTeat  cotton  strike  in  Lancashire 
five  years  ago  furnished  melancholy  evidence  that  the  moral 
progress  of  a portion  of  the  working  classes  was  not  so  great  as  the 
improvement  in  their  material  condition,  and  the  violence  to  which 
the  ironworkers  in  South  Staflordshhe  resorted  last  week  still 
more  clearly  proves  the  same  thing.  In  Lancashire  five  years  ago  it 
was  possible  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  the  cotton 
operatives  that  the  times  were  very  hard,  that  the  workpeople 
were  called  upon  to  submit  to  an  exceptionally  great  reduction  of 
wages,  that  the  employers  refused  to  listen  to  compromise  or  offers 
even  of  mediation,  and  that  they  used  language  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  reduction  would  be  permanently  maintained.  But  no 
palliating  circumstances  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  ironworkers. 
They  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  their  employers  by  which 
wages  were  to  be  determined  according  to  a sliding-scale  dependent 
upon  the  selling  price  of  iron,  which  was  to  be  ascertained  by  in- 
spection by  a skilled  accountant  of  the  employers’  books.  Moreover, 
a Board  of  Arbitration  was  constituted  composed  equally  of  masters’ 
and  men’s  delegates.  It  was  found  the  other  day,  when  the  books  were 
inspected  by  the  Arbitration  Board’s  accountant,  that  wages  accord- 
ing to  the  sliding-scale  were  somewhat  too  high,  and  the  masters 
called  upon  the  men  therefore  to  submit  to  the  requisite  reduction. 
It  was  natural  that  the  men  should  grumble,  but,  if  they  really 
believed,  as  they  alleged,  that  false  entries  had  been  made  in  the 
masters’  books,  and  consequently  that  the  decision  was  unjust, 
they  should  have  given  proper  notice  to  terminate  the  arrange- 
ment now  binding  upon  them,  and  should  either  have  demanded 
a new  scheme  or  else  depended  in  future  upon  strikes  to  obtain 
their  rights.  What  they  did,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  refuse  to 
submit  to  tbe  award  given  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  into  which  they  had  freely  entered,  and  at  once  to  strike 
work.  Still  worse,  they  proceeded  to  coerce  other  workmen  into 
leaving  their  employment.  The  men  who  were  guilty  of  this 
violence  have  obviously  not  acquired  even  a rudimentary  idea  of 
true  freedom,  nor  have  they  any  real  respect  for  law.  If  they 
were  to  be  tried  by  hard  times,  such  as  this  country  experienced 
when  the  Anti-Oorn  Law  agitation  sprang  up,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  would  be  found  as  troublesome  and  disorderly  as  the 
rioters  of  those  days.  To  a considerable  extent  it  would  seem 
that  the  respect  for  law  of  which  we  boast  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  country’s  prosperity.  Happily,  however,  the 
disorderly  would  appear  to  be  a small  minority  of  the  working 
classes.  The  conduct  of  the  South  Stafibrdshire  rioters  has  every- 
where been  reprobated,  and  by  none  has  it  been  condemned  more 
emphatically  than  by  their  own  leaders.  Mr.  Capper,  for  example, 
the  men’s  Secretary  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  has  used  language 
in  reprehension  of  the  strike  as  strong  as  the  masters  themselves 
could  employ ; and  he,  as  well  as  every  other  Trade-Union  leader, 
has  advised  the  men  in  public  meetings  and  elsewhere  to  return 
to  their  work  and  respect  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board. 
Another  favourable  feature  of  the  affair  is  that  a large  numljer  of 


the  men  were  compelled  to  leave  their  employment  only  by  force ; 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  turbulent  mob  as  long  as  they  were  able.  Had  it- been  at  all 
foreseen  that  there  would  be  an  outbreak  of  violence,  the  police 
authorities  would  no  doubt  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
rioters,  and  then  it  is  not  improbable  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
men  would  have  continued  at  work.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  find  so  turbulent  a disposition  among  a large  portion 
of  well-to-do  workmen. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  workmen’s  delegates  on  the  Arbitration 
Board  that  the  strike  would  never  have  been  possible  if  all  the 
employers  in  the  district  had  joined  the  arbitration  arrangement. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  Trade-Union  leaders 
have  no  longer  the  influence  with  the  working  classes  which  they 
once  possessed.  There  is  no  evidence,  indeed,  that  Socialism  has 
obtained  any  real  footing  in  this  country ; but  it  appears  clear  that 
there  is  an  active,  though  probably  a very  small,  party  which 
regards  Trade-Unionism  as  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the 
real  progress  of  the  working  classes.  These  men  denounce  the 
platform  of  Trade-Union  Congresses  as  mere  playing  at  reform. 
The  Trade-Unions,  they  say,  have  served  their  purpose,  and  now 
ought  to  make  way  for  a movement  more  radical  and  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time.  But,  though 
it  is  probable  that  this  party  has  had  some  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  strike  in  South  Staffordshire,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  its  principal  cause  is  to  be  found  in  ignorant  suspicion.  The 
employers  naturally  wish  to  beep  their  own  affairs  as  secret  as 
possible.  They  quote  prices,  therefore,  such  as  they  would  like 
to  sell  at ; but  they  are  often  compelled  to  take  prices  much  lower 
when  they  find  they  cannot  get  what  they  ask.  The  workpeople 
know  the  quoted  prices,  but  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  real 
prices  at  which  transactions  are  done.  Therefore  they  were  under 
the  impression — which  indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  was  gener- 
ally entertained  by  the  public — that  prices  were  higher  than  they 
turn  out  to  have  been.  Consequently,  when  the  award  was  made, 
they  immediately  suspected  that  the  books  of  the  employers  had 
been  tampered  with.  And  -their  suspicion  was  strengthened  by 
an  accidental  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  accountant’s  re- 
port. The  existence  of  this  suspicious  temper  among  the  work- 
ing-men illustrates  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  any  system  of 
arbitration  when  prices  are  falling.  As  long  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  continues  to  grow  wages  naturally  tend  to  rise,  and 
therefore  the  working-men  will  be  in  good  humour.  But  when  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  decreases,  wages  tend  to  fall,  and  every 
time  that  an  award  is  given  for  the  reduction  of  wages  there  is 
likely  to  be  a suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  that  they  are 
unfairly  treated.  How  is  this  suspicion  to  be  removed  .f’  If  it 
continues  to  exist,  it  is  evident  that  arbitration  will  become  impos- 
sible, and  we  shall  see  strikes  and  lock-outs  become  as  general  as 
they  formerly  were.  There  appear  to  be  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  suspicion  can  be  removed.  Education,  no  doubt,  wiU  do  some- 
thing, for  ignorance  is  always  suspicious.  But  the  only  effectual 
remedies  appear  to  be  either  the  spread  of  co-operation  or  the  ad- 
mission of  workmen  generally  to  a share  in  the  profits  of  their 
employers.  If  the  workmen  in  South  Staffordshire  generally  were 
members  of  Co-operative  Iron  Companies,  they  would  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  prices  of  iron,  and  therefore  would  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  accountant’s  report. 
If,  again,  they  shared  in  the  profits  with  their  employers,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  some  means  of  satisfying  them  that  the  balance- 
sheets  laid  before  them  were  thoroughly  correct.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  either  co-operation  or  the  system  of 
sharing  in  profits  will  spread  rapidly.  And  therefore  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  if  there  should  be  a check  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  system  of  arbitration  will  be  severely  tried.  It  is 
often  suggested  by  workmen  that  either  a workmen’s  delegate  or 
a committee  of  workmen  should  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  books 
of  the  employers.  But,  even  if  this  were  accorded,  it  is  probable 
that  the  delegate  or  the  committee  would,  in  case  wages  were  cut 
down,  be  denounced  just  as  Mr.  Capper  is  denounced  at  present. 
It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  employers  generally  will  allow 
either  a delegate  or  a committee  of  their  workmen  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  most  secret  affairs.  And  it  is  still  less 
probable  that  they  will  allow  a delegate  or  a committee  to  be 
present  at  the  negotiations  of  purchases  and  sales. 

A more  inopportune  moment  for  a strike  than  the  present  could 
hardly  be  selected,  either  in  the  interests  of  the  men  themselves 
or  of  the  trade  generally.  It  is  admitted  that  the  men  have 
not  funds  sufficient  to  maintain  a strike  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and,  as  they  are  acting  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  their  leaders, 
and  as,  moreover,  they  have  alienated  public  sympathy,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  will  get  aid  from  outside.  Clearly,  therefore, 
they  are  doomed  to  fail,  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for, 
them  is  that  their  failure  may  be  early.  Otherwise  they  will 
bring  much  suffering  on  their  unfortunate  families,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  may  seriously  damage  the  trade  of  the  district. 
As  regards  the  iron  trade  generally,  it  is  not  questioned  that 
it  is  dull.  A large  business,  no  doubt,  is  being  done,  but 
prices  are  verj’’  low,  and  the  profits  are  alleged  to  bo  small. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  probability  of  a marked  im- 
provement. Since  the  cessation  of  the  great  demand  for  the 
United  States  in  the  early  part  of  i88o,  the  iron  trade  has 
been  chiefly  kept  up  by  the  activity  of  the  shipbuilding  trade.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  so  many  ships  have  been  built  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  that  new  orders  have  now  ceased  to  come 
in  to  the  yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  that  therefore  in  the  course  of 
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some  months  thoro  will  bo  a marked  falling’-oli'  in  the  number  of 
ships  built.  If  so,  the  consumption  of  iron  must  seriously  decrease. 
Again,  the  check  given  to  railway  construction  in  the  United 
States  has  decreased  the  demand  i'or  iron  in  that  country,  and 
consequently  the  consumption  is  now  less  than  the  production. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  extremely  improbable  that,  even 
if  the  customs  duties  were  considerably  reduced,  there  would  be  a 
large  export  of  British  iron  to  the  United  States.  And  under  any 
circumstances  it  is  alleged  that  iu  Virginia  and  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  iron  can  be  now  made  almost  as  cheaply  as  in 
England.  Lastly,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  investing  public  it 
is  not  possible  to  carry  out  great  schemes  of  railway  construction 
or  other  public  works  that  would  consume  large  quantities 
of  iron.  The  public  will  not  buy  either  shares  or  bonds  at 
present,  and  therefore  company-mongering  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  probability,  then,  is  that  the  consumption  of  iron  will  rather 
fall  off  than  increase,  unless,  indeed,  the  coming  harvests  of  the 
world  should  prove  as  good  as  they  promise  to  be.  If  they  do, 
and  if  they  are  succeeded  by  a series  of  good  harvests,  we  may 
hope  to  see  a marked  revival  of  trade  throughout  the  world.  Im- 
proved trade  would  enrich  all  communities,  would  increase  savings, 
would  enable  investors  to  buy  new  bonds  and  shares,  and  would 
therefore  permit  of  the  formation  of  new  companies  for  the  making 
of  railways  and  other  great  industrial  works.  In  this  way,  no 
doubt,  both  shipbuilding  and  railway  construction  would  increase 
largely,  and  in  consequence  the  consumption  of  iron  would  be 
greatly  augmented.  All  this,  however,  will  take  time.  For 
the  present  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  iron  trade  is  to  improve,  its 
best  hope  is  in  the  very  low  prices  that  now  prevail,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  relations  between  employers  and  employed. 
Contracts  will  not  be  given  out  in  England,  and  indeed  will  not  be 
taken,  unless  there  is  a reasonable  certainty  that  the  workmen  will 
fulfil  the  contracts  entered  into  by  their  employers.  If  strikes 
should  prevail,  or  even  if  wages  disputes  should  become  numerous, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  prospects  of  the  trade  would  be  much 
injiued. 


MIDSUMMER  RACING. 


After  the  splendid  racing  at  Ascot,  ordinary  meetings  seemed 
flat  and  dull,  yet  a great  amount  of  racing  of  one  kind  or 
another  takes  place  between  Ascot  and  Goodwood.  The  sport 
both  at  the  Bibury  Club  and  the  Stockbridge  meetings  was  good 
this  year,  but  we  need  only  notice  the  success  of  Iroquois  in  the 
Stockbridge  Cup.  As  that  race  was  the  concluding  scene  in  the 
active  career  of  a distinguished  horse,  it  was  unusually  interest- 
ing. Iroquois’s  principal  opponent  was  Scobell,  who  was  giving  him 
5 lbs.  As  Scobell  had  begun  the  season  by  running  second  for  the 
Lincolnshire  Handicap  under  a heavy  weight,  great  things  were 
expected  of  him.  He  did  not  run  so  well,  however,  in  the  City 
and  Suburban  Handicap,  when  he  was  a long  way  behind  Lowland 
Chief,  whom  he  had  beaten  easily  at  Lincoln.  His  next  perform- 
ance was  in  the  Stockbridge  Cup,  in  which  Iroquois  beat  him  in  a 
canter  by  three  lengths.  Iroquois  now  returns  to  America  after  a 
brilliant  career  in  England.  Last  year  he  would  not  stand  training, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  have  to  be  taken  back  to 
his  native  country  a cripple.  This  season,  however,  he  has  not 
only  won  the  Stockbridge  Cup,  but  run  second  to  Tristan  at 
Ascot  in  the  Hardwicke  Stakes.  To  be  beaten  by  such  a horse 
as  Tristan  was  no  disgrace,  but  it  proves  that  Iroquois,  while  a 
good  horse,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  great  racehorses  of  the 
century.  Yet  his  race  in  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  was  a good  one, 
for  Dutch  Oven,  the  winner  of  last  year’s  St.  Leger,  was  a long 
way  behind  him,  as  also  was  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  he  was  giving 
9 lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age.  As  a two-year-old  he  won  four 
races,  but  he  was  beaten  eight  times,  and  when  he  came  out  in  the 
following  spring  for  the  Two  Thousand,  as  much  as  50  to  i was  laid 
against  his  chance.  Scobell,  who  ran  second  to  him  in  bis  last 
race  in  England  ah  already  stated,  was  the  first  favourite ; but 
the  race  was  won  by  Peregrine,  who  beat  Iroquois  by  a head  only. 
Then  a career  of  glory  opened  for  Iroquois.  He  won  the 
Derby,  the  St.  Leger,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes,  and  the 
St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes  at  Ascot,  as  well  as  three  less  im- 
portant races,  winning  in  all  more  than  i6,oooZ.  in  stakes.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  he  ran  badly  to  Bend  Or  and  Scobell  in 
the  Champion  Stakes ; but  the  easy  way  in  which  Scobell  beat 
him  showed  that  he  must  have  run  many  pounds  below  his  best 
form  on  that  occasion.  His  running  this  year  has  added  greatly 
to  his  value  as  a stud  horse,  as  some  breeders  might  have  ques- 
tioned his  soundness  if  he  had  not  run  after  his  second  season  ; 
but,  after  all,  a horse  that  can  run  in  more  than  twenty  races  as  a 
two-year-old  and  a three-year-old,  and  win  most  of  them,  can 
scarcely  have  a very  bad  constitution  or  be  likely  to  transmit  un- 
soundness of  limb  to  his  progeny.  We  cannot  hear  of  his  leaving 
England  without  regi’et,  as  he  would  have  been  a grand  sire  for 
the  purpose  of  out-crossing  with  mares  in  this  country ; but  we 
must  not  grudge  this  good  horse  to  the  Americans,  who  have  not 
many  great  stallions  to  boast  of. 

We  have  now  something  to  say  about  another  horse  that  has 
lately  distinguished  himself,  and  may  fairly  be  called  the  sensational 
horse  of  the  season.  Barcaldine  was  bred  in  Ireland,  and  while  a 
two-year-old,  a three-year-old,  and  a four-year-old,  he  won  a few 
races  of  little  importance.  Last  October  he  was  sold  at  Newmarket, 
when  Mr.  Peck  pmxhased  him  for  1,300  guineas.  As  a five-year-old 


ho  made  his  appe.arance  this  .spring  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  on 
an  English  racecourse  in  the  Westminster  Cup  at  Kempton  Park, 
where  he  astonished  the  racing  world  by  beating  Tristan  by  half 
a length  at  an  advantage  of  only  3 lbs.  After  this,  odds  were  laid 
on  him  for  the  Epsom  Stakes,  although  ho  was  carrying  a very 
heavy  weight,  and  he  won  easily.  These  two  races  were  over 
courses  a mile  and  a quarter  and  a mile  and  a half  in  length ; but 
at  Ascot,  in  the  race  for  the  Orange  Cup,  he  had  to  run  three 
miles  again.st  a stayer  like  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  who  had  run  within  a 
neck  of  the  famous  Fo.xhall  in  the  Ascot  Cup  last  year.  Yet 
Faugh-a-Ballagh  had  no  chance  with  Barcaldine,  who  won  easily 
by  three  lengths.  On  the  strength  of  these  wonderful  perform- 
ances Bai'caldine  was  made  a strong  favourite  for  the  Northumber- 
land Plate,  although  he  had  to  carry  9 st.  10  lbs.,  or  12  lbs.  more 
than  any  other  horse  had  ever  won  this  race  under  before.  Soon, 
however,  rumours  were  spread  about  that  he  was  lame,  and  he 
was  driven  to  50  to  i in  the  betting.  Then  it  was  said  that  he 
was  at  work  again ; but,  even  when  it  was  known  that  he  had 
actually  arrived  for  the  race,  people  could  scarcely  believe  that  he 
could  win,  after  a stoppage  in  his  training,  under  such  a heavy 
weight,  and  he  started  only  third  favourite.  Shrewsbury,  to 
whom  he  was  giving  13  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age,  was  first 
favourite ; and  old  Victor  Emanuel,  to  whom  he  was  giving  13  lbs., 
was  second  favourite.  Archer  made  a waiting  race  on  Barcaldine, 
and  about  a mile  and  a half  of  the  two-mile  course  had  been  traversed 
before  he  began  to  come  forward.  Halfway  up  the  straight 
he  raced  up  to  Shrewsbury,  who  was  leading,  and  bounding  past 
him  with  the  greatest  ease,  he  won  in  a canter  by  a couple  of 
lengths.  Barcaldine  is  by  Solon  out  of  Ballyroe,  and  affords  a 
marked  instance  of  the  occasional  success  of  close  in-breeding,  his 
sire  having  been  mated  with  his  own  niece.  More  than  this,  he 
has  three  strains  of  Birdcatcher  blood,  two  of  Touchstone,  and  two 
of  Comus. 

In  many  respects  the  July  meeting  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  the 
race-meetings  at  Newmarket,  although  the  sport  itself  is  seldom 
of  the  highest  class.  On  the  late  occasion,  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  was  brilliantly  fine,  and  both  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  came  to  see  the  races.  The  principal  event  of  the  week 
was  the  July  Stakes,  one  of  the  great  two-year-old  contests 
of  the  year.  Neither  of  the  two  leading  favourites  had  run  in 
public  before,  and  of  these  the  most  fancied  was  Sir  J.  Wil- 
loughby’s chestnut  filly  by  Hermit  out  of  Adelaide,  on  whom 
even  money  was  laid.  Last  year  this  magnificent  filly  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  yearlings  for  3,600  guineas. 
Count  Lagrange’s  bay  colt  Archiduc  is  also  a very  fine  specimen 
of  a two-year-old.  He  is  by  Consul  out  of  Abbess,  whose  first 
foal,  by  the  way,  was  said  to  have  been  got  by  a cart-horse. 
Knight  Errant,  who  had  won  a race  at  Epsom,  made  the  running 
as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  plantation,  and  then  Archiduc  came 
away,  followed  by  Sandiway  and  Talisman,  of  whom  the  former 
had  already  won  three  races  ; but  the  pair  were  soon  beaten,  and 
the  Adelaide  filly  came  swooping  down  upon  Archiduc,  reached 
him  within  a stride  or  two  of  the  winning-post,  and  won  a most 
exciting  race  by  a head.  Later  in  the  day  there  was  another 
interesting  race  in  the  Bunbury  Handicap.  The  first  favourite  was 
Goggles,  to  whom  Geheimniss,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  last  year, 
was  giving  sex  and  10  lbs.  Wood  appeared  to  be  winning  on 
Goggles  up  to  a late  moment  of  the  race,  when  Archer  made  a 
splendid  rush  on  Geheimniss,  and  won  a very  fine  race  by  a head. 
The  sales  of  thoroughbred  stock,  on  the  same  day,  were  almost  more 
interesting  than  the  racing.  Lord  Eosslyn’s  dozen  yearlings,  instead 
of  being  bro fight  to  the  hammer,  were  privately  sold  to  Lord  Zetland, 
at  an  average  of  300  guineas  each.  The  stud  of  the  late  Prince 
Batthyany  was  sold  in  the  morning.  St.  Simon,  a good-looking 
colt  by  Galopin  out  of  St.  Angela,  was  bought  by  Mr.  M.  Dawson, 
the  trainer,  for  1,600  guineas.  Fulmen,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
favourites  for  the  last  Derby  until  the  death  of  his  owner  and 
nominator  disqualified  him,  was  purchased  • by  Mr.  Naylor  for 

5.000  guineas.  His  sire,  Galopin,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Chaplin  for 

8.000  guineas.  As  1,750  guineas’  worth  of  subscriptions  are  said 
to  have  been  already  secured  for  the  services  of  this  horse  next 
season,  he  may  turn  out  a good  investment.  The  possession  of 
Hermit  alone  would  have  satisfied  most  breeders  ; but  Mr.  Chaplin 
seems  determined  to  do  all  he  can  to  support  the  British  Turf,  in 
spite  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  During  the  morning’s  sale  Count 
Sczapary  bought  three  brood  mares  for  1,710  guineas.  A number 
of  yearlings  were  sold  in  the  afternoon ; and  a three-year-old  colt 
called  Brave,  by  Uncas,  out  of  the  dam  of  the  now  celebrated 
Barcaldine,  went  for  2,500  guineas. 

Tristan  was  in  a very  bad  humour  when  he  was  brought 
out  for  the  July  Cup  on  the  Wednesday.  On  the  way  to  the 
post  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a horse  that  was  being  led 
about  by  a lad.  For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself  he 
made  a sudden  dash  for  this  unfortunate  animal,  seized  him  by 
the  leg,  and  “savaged”  him.  Having  punished  the  horse  to 
his  full  satisfaction,  he  next  picked  the  boy  up  in  his  mouth 
and  shook  him  as  a terrier  would  a rat.  He  then  allowed 
Fordham  to  ride  him  to  the  starting-post  ; but  he  was  too 
much  upset  to  care  about  racing,  and  he  took  no  part  whatever 
in  the  struggle.  The  race  was  won  by  Clairvaux,  Eastern  Empress 
being  second,  while  Glen  Albyn,  who  had  been  sold  the  evening 
before  for  3,000?.,  ran  third.  Half  a length  separated  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  second  and  third  in  the  race.  Clairvaux  is  a 
three-year-old  colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Devotion,  and  consequently 
own  brother  to  both  Thebais  and  St.  Marguerite.  This  was  only 
his  third  race,  but  he' has  never  yet  been  beaten.  Having  been 
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nominated  for  tlie  St.  Leger  by  the  late  Mr.  Crawford,  he  is  dis- 
qualified for  that  race.  Ladislas,  who  heat  St.  Blaise,  the  winner 
of  the  Derby,  so  easily  at  Ascot  when  receiving  lo  lbs.,  could  not 
quite  give  5 lbs.  to  the  Lifetime  colt  in  the  Midsummer  Stakes. 
At  the  start  odds  were  laid  on  the  former,  while  20  to  i was 
laid  against  the  latter.  The  pair  ran  a splendid  race  home,  ending 
with  a dead  heat.  Padlock  and  Britomartis  were  some  distance 
behind  them.  The  very  promising  two-year-old  filly  Wild  Thyme 
did  not  beat  Offspring  so  easily  in  the  Exeter  Stakes  as  she  had 
done  in  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  although  she  was  meeting  him 
on  7 lbs.  better  terms.  This  filly  has  already  won  more  than 
2,400?.  this  season  in  the  three  races  for  which  she  has  run.  The 
sales  on  the  Wednesday  were  less  interesting  than  those  of  the 
previous  day.  A lengthy,  well-made  colt  by  the  young  sire 
Isonomy  brought  in  1,050  guineas ; but  it  was  melancholy  to  see 
the  yearlings  from  the  once  famous  Blenkiron  stud  fetching  such 
miserable  prices.  Only  seven,  of  the  fifteen  that  were  offered  for 
sale,  were  sold,  and  200  guineas  was  the  highest  price  given  for 
one  lot.  On  the  following  morning  yearlings  were  offered  for 
sale  belonging  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Chaplin.  Of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  nineteen  only  nine  were  sold,  but  these  realized  good 
prices.  The  highest  price,  1,200  guineas,  was  given  by  Sir  J. 
Willoughby  for  a colt  by  Macaroni ; and  the  average  throughout 
was  between  four  and  five  hundred  guineas.  Five  out  of  the  nine 
sold  were  by  Kisber.  Mr.  Chaplin’s  eight  yearlings  averaged  over 

1.000  guineas  apiece.  Sir  J.  Willoughby  gave  1,500  guineas  for 
a colt  by  Rosicrucian  out  of  Salamanca,  and  Mr.  Peck  purchased 
an  own  sister  to  Sir  J.  Willoughby’s  Adelaide  filly  for  1,600 
guineas.  Mr.  M.  Dawson  bought  a grand  colt  by  Rosicrucian  for 

2.000  guineas.  After  the  sales  there  was  plenty  of  racing,  the 
very  unusual  number  of  eleven  races  being  run  oft'  during  the  day. 
The  Adelaide  filly  was  made  first  favourite  for-  the  Chesterfield 
Stakes,  but  she  ran  so  badly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  she  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  her  race  of  the  Tuesday.  The  race 
was  won  by  the  unbeaten  Superba,  the  winner  of  the  British 
Dominion  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  at  Sandown  and  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Biennial  at  Ascot.  She  is  a beautiful  filly,  and  has  a treble 
cross  of  Touchstone  blood  in  her  veins.  She  won  very  cleverly 
by  half  a length,  but  had  to  gallop  in  order  to  beat  her  half- 
brother  Harvester,  a very  backward  but  magnificent  colt  by 
Sterling  out  of  Wheatear,  belonging  to  Lord  Falmouth.  In  the 
Bunbury  Stakes  Clairvaux  and  Tristan  met  again,  and  the  former 
had  an  advantage  of  7 lbs.  beyond  the  allowance  for  age.  There 
was  a remarkably  fine  race  between  the  pair,  but  Clairvaux  just 
succeeded  in  winning  by  a head. 

The  only  race  of  the  Friday  that  requires  notice  here  was  the 
Princess  of  Wales’s  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  for  which  a field  of 
thirteen  went  to  the  post.  The  first  favourite  was  Lord  Alington’s 
Junket,  a filly  by  Hampton  out  of  Hippodrome.  Odds  had  been 
laid  on  this  filly  for  the  only  other  race  in  which  she  had  taken 
part — namely,  the  Maiden  Plate  at  Sandown — when  she  was 
easily  beaten.  Nor  was  she  more  successful  on  this  occasion,  as 
she  did  not  even  get  a qjlace,  although  she  was  well  up  at  the 
finish.  The  race  was  won  very  cleverly  by  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild’s 
Woodstock,  the  first  of  Sir  Bevys’s  progeny  that  has  run  in  public, 
It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  a Newmarket  July  meeting  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  passed  off  with  greater  success. 


REVIEWS. 


SAINTSBURY’S  DRYDEN'.* 

IT  is  matter  for  congratulation  that,  in  spite  of  cheap  books, 
ephemeral  books,  circulating  libraries,  monthly  magazines,  and 
other  attractions  and  temptations,  there  still  exists  such  a demand 
for  solid  literature  as  to  justify  a republication  of  Scott’s  edition 
of  Dryden’s  works — “ one  of  the  best  edited  books  on  a great 
scale  in  English,  save  in  one  particular — the  revision  of  the  text.” 
The  “ ten  cent  ” volume,  on  fiimsy  paper,  in  coarse  type,  seems, 
after  all  is  said  about  cheapness,  manufactured  with  the  especial 
design  of  bringing  literature  into  contempt.  Who  can  possibly 
entertain  any  real  respect  for  an  author  presented  in  rags  so  dis- 
reputable, with  such  ink-stained  fingers  and  so  dirty  a face  ? Who 
can  remember  a book  with  pleasure  when  it  has  been  bought  for  six- 
pence and  devoured  during  a three  hours’  railway  journey  ? Cheap 
literature  consists,  in  fact,  of  books  which  cannot  possibly  stand  on 
the  shelves  of  any  gentleman’s  library.  Fancy  a library  entirely 
composed  of  the  best  novelists  in  ten-cent  form,  the  best  poets  in 
shilling  editions,  the  best  histories  in  large  sheets  at  sixpence ! 
No  one  is  likely  to  issue  the  works  of  John  Dryden  at  sixpence; 
we  are  therefore  all  the  more  pleased  that  they  should  be  repub- 
lished in  so  stately  a form  and  with  such  rare  and  loving  labour  of 
editing  as  is  fitting  for  this  great  master  in  English  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Saintsbury,  the  new  editor, 
that  it  is  well,  when  we  have  already  a well-edited  author,  to 
use  that  edition  rather  than  to  supersede  it ; to  re-edit  his  works. 


* The  Works  of  John  Dryden.  Illustrated  with  Notes  Historical, 
Critical,  and  Explanatory,  and  a Life  of  the  Author.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  Ceorge  Saintsbury.  Edinburgh : 
William  Paterson. 


with  such  additions,  corrections,  and  alterations  as  would  have 
been  made  by  that  original  editor  were  he  living  in  the  present  day. 
An  entirely  new  edition  could  do  no  more,  while  it  would  be  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  challenged  comparison  with  its  predecessor. 
Saintsbury  adding  to  Scott  what  Scott  would  have  added  had  he 
been  now  living  performs  a reasonable  and  obviously  useful  task, 
provided  we  admit  Saintsbury  as  a competent  authority.  Saints- 
bury doing  all  over  again  de  novo  what  Scott  has  already  done 
well  would  invite,  quite  needlessly,  disagreeable  questions  and 
comparisons.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  living  scholar  of 
English  literature  more  competent  to  do  this  work  than  Mr. 
Saintsbury.  Not  only  has  he  won  a place  among  the  master 
critics  of  the  day,  but  he  has,  in  a sense,  made  Dryden  his 
own.  It  is  not  likely  that  after  his  truly  admffable  study  on 
Dryden  in  Mr.  Morley’s  English  Men  of  Letters,  any  other  critic 
would  have  ventured  for  a long  time  to  write  upon  him,  and 
although  very  little  of  importance  has  been  discovered  concerning 
Dryden  since  Scott’s  Life  and  edition,  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  perhaps 
the  only  living  man  competent  to  present  that  little.  A few 
letters  will  be  added,  but  not  those  of  the  Knole  correspondence ; 
two  plays  suspected  by  good  authorities  to  be  Dryden’s ; a 
bibliography  of  the  poet;  a certain  number  of  pihees  jmtifi- 
catives  of  various  kinds — these  comprise  most  of  Mr.  Saintsbury’s 
additions. 

The  value  of  the  new  editor’s  work  is,  however,  twofold.  First 
in  his  careful  correction  of  many  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  in 
Scott’s  Life,  and  next  in  his  revision  of  the  text.  As  regards  the 
first,  every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  critical  work  is  ready 
to  recognize  in  it  the  qualities,  as  rare  as  they  are  valuable,  of 
accuracy  and  solidity.  His  references  are  always  verified ; he 
accepts  nothing  on  trust.  He  is  a mathematician  among  critics ; he 
is  never  carried  away  by  enthusiasms ; his  English  is  as  pure  as 
Dryden’s  own ; he  never  allows  himself  to  use  the  affectations  and 
pedantries  which  disfigure  the  work  of  too  many  writers  of  the  day. 
Thus,  when  Scott  with  a rhetorical  flourish  speaks  of  Massinger 
as  one  of  the  dramatists  who,  on  the  accession  of  King  James,  ap- 
proached Shakspeare,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  in 
dignity,  Mr.  Saintsbury  quietly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  Massinger  was  still  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford.  He 
adds  to  Scott’s  notice  of  the  poet’s  birth  the  not  unimportant  fact 
that  he  was  the  eldest  son ; he  supplements  Scott  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  drama ; he  shows  that  Dryden’s  marriage 
was  not  clandestine ; he  pleads  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  poet  was  unhappy  in  his  marriage ; he  proves 
from  facts  unknown  to  Macaulay  and  to  Scott  that  the  response 
to  Dryden’s  petitions  and  the  reward  of  his  services  were  not  so 
insignificant  as  they  supposed  : — 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  independently  of  the  appointment  of  the 
laureateship,  Drj'den  had  in  or  before  the  year  1679  received  an  additional 
pension  of  100/.  a year.  Confirmatory  of  this  is  a Treasury  order  for  the 
quarter  of  the  same  pension,  due  January  5th,  1679,  and  a secret  service 
payment  of  the  same  year,  apparently  referring  to  the  same  pension.  More- 
over, on  December  17th,  1683,  Dryden  was  appointed  collector  of  customs 
in  the  port  of  London.  The  value  of  this  is  unknown,  but  the  sum  of  5/. 
for  collecting  the  duties  on  cloth,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  emoluments 
as  to  which  there  is  documentary  evidence,  must  have  been  a very  small 
part  of  it.  Now  these  two  appointments,  the  laureateship  and  the  collector- 
ship,  were  by  letters-patent,  and  were,  in  the  usual  course,  confirmed  on  the 
accession  of  the  new  Sovereign,  though  James  characteristically  cut  out  the 
butt  of  sack.  But  the  extra  pension,  which  was  merely  granted  by  letters 
of  privy  seal,  lapsed,  and  it  was  absolutely  within  the  discretion  of  the  new 
Sovereign  to  continue  or  discontinue  it.  ’it  was  not  formally  regranted  for 
a year,  and  this  pension  was  mistaken  by  Macaulay  for  an  original  one 
granted  in  payment  of  apostasy. 

And  he  cruelly  deprives  Dryden  of  one  of  his  best  sayings,  show- 
ing that  it  is  also  found  in  Tallemant  des  R^aux,  whose  Historiettes 
were  mostly  written  five  years  before  Dryden’s  marriage.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  mistakes  and  omissions  in  Scott’s  Life,  found 
after  three-quarters  of  a critical  century  by  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent critics  of  that  century,  are  so  few  as  to  show  the  great  care 
which  Scott  bestowed  upon  this  Life.  We  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  reader  of  this  revised  biography  not  to  proceed  to  the 
study  of  Dryden’s  works  until  he  has  first  read  over  again,  if  he 
has  not  already  read  it,  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  book  on  Dryden  already 
referred  to,  and  especially  that  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Period 
of  Dramatic  Activity. 

As  regards  the  text,  that  required  more  careful  editing.  Dryden 
himself,  Mr.  Saintsbury  says,  never  superintended  any  complete 
edition  of  his  works ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  in 
his  letters  that  he  bestowed  great  pains  on  them  when  they  first 
passed  through  the  press.  The  new  edition  has,  therefore,  followed 
the  first  editions.  As  for  the  punctuation,  spelling,  use  of  capital 
letters,  apostrophes,  and  the  like,  Mr.  Saintsbury  very  wisely,  we 
think,  has  adopted  the  modern  forms.  He  might  have  simply  given 
his  printers  the  first  editions,  and  told  them  to  “ follow  copy,” 
with  the  result  that  a handful  of  students  would  have  been  pleased 
to  note  the  changes  in  printers’  spelling  during  the  last  forty  yeara 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  to  ordinary  readers  the  effect 
would  have  been  a stumbling-block,  the  more  so  because  Dryden 
is  in  every  sense  a modern.  Mr,  Saintsbury  says : — 

His  list  of  obsolete  words  is  insignificant,  of  archaic  phrases  more  insigni- 
ficant still,  of  obsolete  constructions  almost  a blank.  If  any  journalist  or 
reviewer  were  to  write  his  to-morrow’s  leader  or  his  next  week’s  article  in 
a style  absolutely  modelled  on  Dryden,  no  one  would  notice  anything  strange 
in  it,  except  perhaps  that  the  English  was  a good  deal  better  than  usual. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  possible  reason  for  erecting  an  artificial  barrier 
between  him  and  his  readers  of  to-day,  especially  as  that  barrier  would  b« 
not  only  artificial  but  entirely  arbitrary. 
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The  revision  of  the  text  for  the  dramas  (Malone  has  long  since 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  prose  works  in  a respectable  con- 
dition) is  shown  to  have  been  a most  important — nay,  an  im- 
perative— task.  One  can  hardly  understand  how  the  text  could 
in  so  short  a time — Scott  follows  Congreve,  who  relibd  on  the 
edition  of  1701 — have  become  so  corrupt.  There  are,  besides 
alterations  in  stage  directions,  words,  sentences,  parts  of  lines, 
and  so  forth,  changes  which  appear  to  printers  and  the  like  of 
no  importance,  but  which  may  mark  a stage  in  the  usage  of 
words  of  great  interest.  Thus  Dryden  wrote  The  Rival-Ladies 
(with  the  hyphen).  Scott  leaves  out  the  hyphen.  Yet  its  use  seems  to 
show  that  in  Dryden’s  time  the  position  of  rival  as  an  adjective 
was  not  unquestioned,  or  that  it  held  such  a place  between 
adjective  and  substantive  as  made  the  hyphen  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  taking  the  illustration  given  by  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
there  is  no  longer  any  use  in  writing  “ Sevil  ” for  “ Seville,"  or 
“ Barcellona”  for  “Barcelona.”  In  fact,  a judicious  editor  makes 
such  alterations  in  spelling  as  Dryden  himself  would  certainly 
have  accepted,  and  where  the  text  is  nonsense  and  manifestly 
corrupt  he  tries  to  restore  it.  Thus  in  the  Wild  Gallant  Isabelle 
is  made  thus  to  speak  of  a country  gentleman’s  life: — “ To  come 
upon  the  sport,  after  a trial  at  four  o’clock,  to  destruction  of  cold 
meat  and  cheese,”  and  “ to  be  carried  to  bed,  tossed  out  of  your 
cellar,”  &c.  What  trial  ? Why  and  how  should  any  gentleman  be 
tossed  out  of  his  own  cellar  ? Y'et  read  for  and  toped  for 

tossed,  and  we  have  sense  at  once.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  in  bestowing 
upon  these  plays  the  great  pains  of  revision,  has  not,  we  are  happy 
to  find,  become  a blind  admirer  of  them.  Twenty  years,  he  points 
out  in  his  little  book  on  Dryden,  were  devoted  by  the  great 
poet  to  the  work  of  writing  plays,  and  those  the  best  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  Y’et  the  world  has  agreed  to  forget  these 
plays  ; not  one  survives  for  the  general  reader,  and  for  the 
student  but  a few;  even  the  charming  songs  with  which  they 
are  studded  have  been  forgotten.  One  reason  is  of  course  their 
comparative  inaccessibility  ; yet  had  they  contained  the  elements 
of  popularity,  they  would  have  become  accessible  long  ago  ; 
in  fact,  they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  be  forgotten. 
Ben  J onson’s  plays  are  only  accessible  in  large  editions ; yet  the 
general  reader  does  find  access  to  them  and  reads  them,  at  least 
once  in  his  life.  What  Mr.  Saintsbury  contends  is  this,  that  just 
as  Scott’s  poems  are  inferior  to  his  novels,  so  Dryden’s  plays  are 
inferior  to  his  satires  and  his  fables.  “ But,”  he  adds,  “ both  the 
poems  of  Scott  and  the  plays  of  Dryden  are  a great  deal  better 
than  the  average  critic  admits.”  As  for  the  Wild  Gallant,  the 
first  of  these  plays,  it  seems  to  us  thoroughly  to  deserve  the 
reception  which  it  met  and  the  remark  of  Pepys  that  “ the  play 
was  as  poor  a thing  as  ever  I saw  in  my  life.”  Is  it  possible,  by 
the  way,  that  the  disgustingly  coarse  trick  of  the  fourth  act 
should  have  suggested  to  M.  About  the  motif  of  his  Cas  de  M. 
Guerin,  or  did  both  Dryden  and  About  find  the  idea  in  some  old 
French  form  ? The  Rival-Ladies  contains  some  heroic  scenes  in 
rhyme ; Pepys  calls  it  a “ very  innocent  and  pretty  witty  play.” 
It  may  have  seemed  so  to  him  ; to  us  it  appears,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
is  almost  ready  to  admit,  an  intolerably  dull  performance.  The 
Indian  Queen,  The  Indian  Empei'or,  and  I'he  Maiden  Queen  com- 
plete the  volume.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  received  a 
finishing  touch  from  Dryden.  The  Prologue  is  remarkable  for 
striking  the  note  of  the  piece,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Peru. 
It  is  spoken  by  an  Indian  boy  and  girl,  discovered  asleep  under 
plantain-trees.  When  the  curtain  draws  up  the  music  plays  first 
a soft  air,  changing  suddenly  to  an  alarm,  at  which  they  start  in 
aflright : — 

Boy.  Wake,  wake,  Quevira ! our  soft  rest  must  cease, 

And  fly  together  with  our  country’s  peace ! 

No  more  must  we  sleep  under  plantain  shade, 

Which  neither  heat  could  pierce,  nor  cold  invade ; 

Where  bounteous  nature  never  feels  decay. 

And  opening  buds  drive  falling  fruits  away. 

Que.  Why  should  men  quarrel  here,  where  all  possess 
As  much  as  they  can  hope  for  by  success  ? — 

None  can  have  most,  where  nature  is  so  kind, 

As  to  exceed  man’s  use,  though  not  his  mind. 

Boy.  By  ancient  prophecies  we  have  been  told, 

Our  world  shall  be  subdued  by  one  more  old ; — 

And,  see,  that  world  already ’s  hither  come. 

The  Maiden  Queen  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  play.  It  was  produced  on  March  2nd,  1667,  the 
King  and  his  brother  being  present,  and,  fortunately,  Pepys,  who 
records  the  success  of  it,  chiefly  owing  to  the  “ strain  and  wit  of 
Nell  Gwyn’s  acting.”  He  adds : — 

So  great  performance  of  a comical  part  was  never,  I believe,  in  the  world 
before  as  Nell  do  this,  both  as  a mad  girl,  then  most  and  best  of  all  when 
she  comes  in  like  a young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motions  and  carriage  of  a 
spark  the  most  that  ever  I saw  any  man  have.  It  makes  me,  I confess, 
admire  her. 

The  part  taken  by  Nell  was  Florimel,  a maid  of  honour ; it  is  full 
of  life  and  spirit,  though  the  words  are,  to  use  the  common  phrase, 
not  quite  in  the  modern  taste.  Scott  speaks  of  the  characters  as 
being  all,  except  the  Maiden  Queen,  lame  and  uninteresting.  Had 
he  known  that  Nell  Gwyn  was  so  successful  in  that  of  Florimel 
he  might  have  paid  more  attention  to  his  criticism. 

Lastly,  and  with  a final  word  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Saintsbury  for 
his  scholarly  care,  which  has  been  so  clearly  a labour  of  love  to 
him,  such  love  as  springs  from  the  highest  and  most  intelligent 
appreciation  of  a great  writer,  we  beg  leave  to  borrow  one  of  the 


songs  which  are  scattered  about  among  the  plays.  This  is  the 
song  of  the  Aerial  Spirits  in  The  Indian  Queen  : — 

Poor  mortal.s,  that  arc  clogged  with  earth  below, 

Sink  under  love  and  care. 

While  we,  that  dwell  in  air, 

Such  heavy  passions  never  know. 

Why  then  should  mortals  be 

Unwilling  to  be  free 

From  blood,  that  sullen  cloud, 

Which  shining  souls  docs  shroud  ? 

Then  they  ’ll  show  bright. 

And  like  us  light. 

When  leaving  bodies  with  tlieir  care. 

They  slide  to  us  and  air. 


ENGLISH  AND  INDIAN  FOLKLORE.* 

Books  on  Folk-lore  come  out  in  battalions,  and  it  becomes 
difficult  to  notice  them  separately.  Mr.  Lai  Behari  Day  has 
collected  in  Bengal  the  mdrchen  with  which  aunts  and  grand- 
mothers amuse  the  young  Hindoo.  Mr.  Day  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  more  popular  mdrchen  of  European  countries ; but  he 
does  not  encumber  or  elucidate  his  own  collection  with  learned 
notes  and  references  to  variants.  He  got  his  stories  from  old 
women,  old  Brahmans,  old  barbers,  and  servants,  none  of  whom 
knew  English.  In  translating  his  tales  Mr.  Day  has  perhaps 
allowed  himself  needless  license.  Old  Brahmans  and  barbers  who 
do  not  know  English  do  not  quote  Milton,  and  say  of  a huge  water- 
serpent  “ it  lay  floating  many  a rood,”  nor  do  they  speak  of  many 
“ a bout  of  linked  sweetness.”  This,  again,  can  hardly  be  a literal 
translation — “ leaving  Basanta  subjected  to  the  alternate  processes 
of  castigation  and  titillation.”  Passages  of  this  kind  make  one 
ask  how  much  is  popular  in  these  stories  and  how  much  is  literary 
invention  ? The  stories  have  three  sorts  of  interest — first,  that  of 
mere  fiction,  appreciable  by  children ; secondly,  they  resemble 
many  other  European  and  African  march  m ; thirdly,  they  illus- 
trate the  manners  of  the  Hindoos  and  Hindoo  taste.  Everything 
is  very  gorgeous  in  the  Bengal  folk-tales.  The  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, and  Rakshasas  (cannibal  giants),  and  even  the  water- 
snakes.  revel  in  gold  and  prodigious  jewels.  "We  may  presume 
that  all  this  luxury  is  a natural  feature  of  Oriental  legends,  and 
not  a literary  addition  by  Mr.  Day.  However,  on  points  of  this 
sort  the  story-comparer  must  speak  with  caution. 

We  now  come  to  the  mdrchen  themselves.  They  turn  on  but 
few  situations,  and  most  of  these  familiar  in  all  the  nursery  tales, 
Aryan  or  non-Aryan,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  first 
story  is  called  “ Life’s  Secret,”  and  hinges  on  the  familiar  notion 
that  a man’s  life  may  exist  apart  from  him  in  some  secret  place, 
perhaps  in  a bird’s  egg,  in  a fish,  or  in  a flower.  The  oldest  form 
of  this  belief  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  found  in  the 
Egyptian  story  of  “ The  Two  Brothers,”  from  a manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  thereabouts  (for  Egyptian  dates  are  not 
very  accurately  known),  before  our  era.  This  MS.,  therefore,  is 
probably  older  than  the  compilation  of  the  Veda,  and  no  one  can 
say  how  old  the  story  was  before  it  was  committed  to  papyrus.  In 
this  legend  the  life  of  one  of  the  brothers  dwells  in  an  acacia 
flower.  The  brother,  as  in  so  many  tales  and  ballads,  gives  his 
kinsman  a sign  by  which  he  is  to  know  when  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened. In  Mr.  Day’s  Bengal  mdrchen  the  life  of  a boy,  miracu- 
lously born  to  a childless  queen,  is  bound  up  in  the  life  of  a boal- 
fish,  or  rather  in  a necklace  of  gold  which  is  in  the  stomach  of 
the  fish*.  The  king’s  other  wife  manages  to  secure  the  necklace ; 
and  all  day,  while  she  wears  it,  the  young  man  is  dead ; but  he 
lives,  and  even  loves,  all  night,  when  the  queen  lays  the  necklace 
aside.  His  wife  is  a girl  of  whom  it  has  been  prophesied  that 
she  shall  marry  a dead  bridegroom.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
rhyme — 

When  the  last  Lord  of  Ravenswood  to  Ravenswood  shall  ride 
To  woo  a dead  maiden  to  be  his  bride. 

The  prince’s  mother-in-law,  in  the  Bengal  story,  ingeniously 
obtains  possession  of  the  necklace  of  life ; he  is  restored  to  com- 
plete existence,  and  the  wicked  queen  is  buried  alive  in  thorns. 
All  the  wicked  people,  by  the  way,  are  buried  alive  in  thorns. 
The  ferocious  punishments  in  European  mdrchen  are  survivals 
of  a similar  cruel  state  of  fancy.  In  Zululand  the  false  bride  (in 
the  legend  which  answers  to  Rerte  aux  ejrans  pies)  is  boiled 
(Ukcombekcansini.  Callaway,  129). 

In  “ Phakir  Chand,”  the  secret  of  a huge  water-serpent’s  life  is  the 
mystic  and  luminous  jewel  in  its  head.  Gaining  possession  of 
this,  a king’s  son  lives  for  months  as  the  husband  of  a lovely 
princess  in  a palace  beneath  a lake.  A rajah’s  son  sees  this  lady 
of  the  lake,  and  goes  mad  with  love.  The  jewel  is  stolen  from  him 
by  an  old  woman,  but  recovered  by  the  friend  of  the  original 
prince.  The  homeward  journey  of  the  prince,  the  lady,  and  the 
bride  develops  into  a variant  of  Grimm’s  “ Faithful  John,”  with 
the  story  of  the  petrifaction  and  recovery  by  sacrifice  of  the 
prince’s  children,  who  are  magically  revived.  The  fowls  who 
prophesy  all  these  events,  and  are  overheard  by  the  prince’s  friend, 
are  “ two  immortal  birds,  Bihangama  and  Bihangami,”  endowed 
with  human  speech.  The  popinjay — “ up  and  spake  the  popin- 
jay ” — in  the  Scotch  ballads  must  have  been  of  the  same  valuable 

* Folk  Tales  of  Bengal,  By  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day.  London : Macmillan 
& Co.  1883. 

Folk-Lore  Belies  of  Early  Village  Life,  By  G,  I).  Gomme.  London : 
Elliot  Stock.  1883. 
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breed.  There  is  a good  deal  of  humour  in  this  story,  but  it  seems 
strange  that  the  Hindoos  should  compare  the  walking  of  a fair 
lady  to  the  gait  of  a young  elephant.  When  Heine  wrote  “ about 
elephants’  feet,”  he  intended  no  compliment  to  the  feet  of  the. 
ladies  of  Gottingen. 

The  “ Indigent  Brahman  ” is  the  story  of  a beggar  Brahman 
greatly  favoured  by  Siva.  The  story  has  several  European  variants 
and  is  humorous  in  character.  Many  stories  about  Rakshasas 
follow.  The  Rakshasa  is  simply  our  old  friend  the  ogre,  or 
the  cannibal  of  Zulu  and  Bushman  legends.  Rakshasa  means 
raw-eater,  i>jxocf>ayos ; and  like  Eskimo  (raw-eater)  was  probably 
applied,  to  the  aborigines  by  the  Aryans.  But  the  Rakshasas 
ot  story  are  magical  and  mythical  creatures.  The  formula 
(p.  76)  occurs  which  answers  to  our  " Fee  fo  fum,”  and  is 
put  by  iEschylus  into  the  mouth  of  the  Eumenides.  In  the 
corresponding  Bushman  story,  an  elephant,  not  a giant,  is  the 
hero,  and  “ smells  the  blood  of  a black  Bushman.”  The  secret  of 
the  life  of  Rakshasas  is  enclosed  in  bees,  and  a friendly  female 
ogress  observes,  “ I am  practically  immortal.”  But  in  this  she  was 
mistaken.  In  the  story  of  “ Sweet  Basanta,”  we  find  the  man 
who  sheds  pearls  when  he  cries,  and  drops  gold  when  he  laughs. 
A merchant  got  hold  of  him,  and  alternately  tickled  and  beat  him, 
all  day  and  most  of  the  night,  with  most  profitable  results,  as 
the  poor  fellow  spent  his  time  in  producing  pearls  and  gold.  In 
the  long  run  the  merchant  (whom  we  can  hardly  blame  in  a com- 
mercial age)  was  buried  alive  in  thorns.  “ The  Adventures  of 
Two  Thieves  ” is  a very  good  tale  on  the  model  of  that  which 
Herodotus  tells  about  Rhampsiuitus,  and  which  is  familiar  in 
Norse  and  Irish  variants.  But  the  thieves  all  come  to  a bad  end 
in  the  Bengal  version.  A lot  of  ghost  stories  follow.  .Hindoo 
ghosts  have  telescopic  arms,  which  they  can  stretch  out  to  any 
desired  length.  The  same  idea  has  occurred  to  Merimee,  Charles 
Asselineau,  and  Mr.  Walter  Pollock,  in  Mr.  Morton's  Butler.  Did 
Merimee  get  the  notion  from  a popular  or  Oriental  source,  and 
was  it  unconsciously  imitated  from  him  by  Asselineau  and  Mr. 
Pollock  ? Or  is  this  invention  merely  an  example  of  the  uniform 
working  of  human  fancy  ? A Brahman’s  ghost  (like  an  Angekok’s . 
among  the  Eskimo)  is  “ strong  in  the  land  of  the  dead.”  The 
“Boy  with  the  Moon  on  his  Forehead ” hinges  on  the  incident 
(European  and  African)  of  the  queen,  truly  or  falsely  said  to  give 
birth  to  puppies.  These  are  the  chief  examples  of  common  features 
in  the  Bengal  marchen.  Here  drops  of  blood  speak,  as  drops  of 
spittle  do  in  Gaelic  and  Zulu  nursery  tales.  Mr.  Day’s  book  is 
almost  as  amusing  to  the  childish  as  instructive  to  the  mytholo- 
gically-minded reader. 

Mr.  Gomme’s  object  in  his  Folk-Lore  Relics  of  Village  Life  is 
chiefly  to  illustrate  survivals  of  savage  ideas  in  English  popular 
customs.  “ I keep  for  the  most  part,”  he  says,  “to  the  English 
end,  and  the  savage  end,  and  try  by  this  means  to  indicate  some 
lost  facts  of  early  village  life  in  Britain.”  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  Mr.  Gomme  has  limited  his  subject  to  village  life.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lowest  savage  cannot  he  said  to  live  Karo  Koigas  at 
all.  “ Cyclopsean  ” is  prior  to  village  life.  The  gumjehs  of  the 
Australians  do  not  constitute  a village,  and  other  savages  have  no 
village  life  to  speak  of,  though  they  have  plent}"^  of  folk-lore  iden- 
tical with  that  of  England.  The  Australian  custom  of  strewing 
sand  or  ashes  to  detect  the  footsteps  of  ghosts,  and  the  other  cus- 
tom of  placing  sharp  objects  in-  marks  left  by  a man’s  footsteps  to 
lame  him,  may  be  adduced.  Again,  the  New  Caledonian  villagers 
have  not  the  common  property  attributed  to  English  villagers,  but 
landed  estates  are  held  by  individuals.  Most  folk-lore,  most 
magical  folk-lore  especially,  and  the  whole  range  of  marchen, 
savage  or  English,  have  no  connexion  with  village  life  in  particular. 
Thus  Mr.  Gomme  has  limited  himself  on  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  he  is  tempted  to  associate  with  village  life  customs  which 
have  no  essential  relations  to  the  village.  The  interest  of  Mr. 
Gomme’s  book  begins  with  the  chapter  called  “ The  Foundation 
Sacrifice.”  He  refers  to  the  practice  of  slaying  a victim,  human 
or  not,  when  a house  is  founded.  Clearly  people  with  a superstitious 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrifice  would  practise  it,  whether  they 
lived  in  villages  or  not.  Their  purpose  probably  was  to  provide 
haunting  spirits  which  would  guard  the  house.  Blood,  too,  has  a 
kind  of  magical  efficacy,  we  imagine,  in  strengthening  the  building. 
Hence  the  vast  bloodshed  in  West  African  kingdoms,  when 
“swish”  is  being  made  for  a royal  palace.  Mr.  Gomme  gives 
examples  of  human  sacrifice  when  a house  is  founded  in  Borneo 
and  Yarriba.  Roumania  cherishes  traditions  about  the  ghost  of 
the  victim,  while  the  Dyaks  and  French  are  content  to  sacrifice 
a cock.  The  story  of  St.  Columba  and  Oran  (who,  after  being 
buried  alive,  said  “ There  is  no  wonder  in  death,  and  hell  is  not 
what  it  is  thought  to  be  ”)  shows  the  survival  of  the  custom  in  the 
Celtic  Church,  combined  with  very  early  scepticism.  But  we 
cannot  hold  that  every  coffin  built  into  a wall  is  a survival  of 
sacrifice,  or  that  the  superstition  about  ill  luck  in  “ hanselling  ” 
a new  font  has  any  connexion  with  the  old  custom.  The  connexion  ' 
may  exist,  or  the  superstition  may  have  a separate  cause.  We 
imagine  that  John  Balliol’s  heart  was  built  into  the  wall  of  “ The 
Abbey  of  Sweet-heart  ” for  purposes  of  sacred  security ; but 
Mr.  Gomme  says  “ this  is  certainly  a relic  of  the  still  older  custom 
of  sacrificing  human  victims.”  As  to  the  many  savage  and 
civilized  legends  of  buildings  mysteriously  removed  when  in  course 
of  erection,  we  do  not  see  that  they  have  anyt’ning  at  all  to  do 
with  “ foundation  sacrifice.”  Where  is  the  sacrifice  ? As  to  these 
stories  being  “ personifications  of  storm-myths”  (not  Mr.  Gomme’s 
suggestion),  what  will  people  say  next  ? Mr.  Gomme’s  own  theory 
is  that  the  incident  of  sacrifice  “ dropped  out.”  But  there  is 


no  removal  where  the  sacrifice  occurs  in  legend,  and  no  sacrifice 
where  the  removal  occius.  In  St.  Columba’s  case  the  stones  fell 
down  as  fast  as  they  were  set  up,  till  Oran  was  sacrificed,  but 
they  were  not  spirited  away. 

“ The  House  Spirits  ” is  a chapter  of  less  debatable  matter. 
The  brownie,  the  domovoy,  the  bogie  that  flitted  with  the 
farmer,  are  very  probably  survivals  of  old  ancestral  spirits  of 
the  hearth.  But  we  see  no  connexion  between  these  spirits 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  house  on  one  side,  and  the  Cumberland 
custom  (quoted  from  Jollie)  that  a rustic  wooer  sits  up  with  his 
mistress  in  the  dark  after  the  family  has  gone  to  bed.  Mr.  Gomme 
notes  “ some  indication  of  the  ancient  sacredness  of  the  house  in 
this  secresy.”  But  love  proverbially  loves  the  dark,  lovers  like 
secret  ways,  while  Cumberland  peasants  are  sparing  of  candle- 
light. If  the  husband  were  obliged  to  keep  himself  dark,  as  in 
Sparta,  we  might  be  on  the  track  of  quite  another  set  of  ideas. 
But  we  must  beware  of  finding  “ primitive  ” reasons  for  conduct 
which  may  be  explained  by  simple  ordinary  motives.  The 
sacredness  of  fire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  and 
so  are  the  charms  and  rites  connected  with  agriculture,  such  as 
the  blessing  and  sprinkling  of  the  fields,  much  the  same 
among  South  American  savages,  and  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Once  more  we  fail  to  see  what  superstitions 
about  burning  human  hair  have  to  do  with  “ village  life.”  The 
idea  that  it  is  unlucky  to  rock  an  empty  cradle  is  found  in  China 
and  in  England,  and  obviously  springs  from  a superstition  based 
on  analogy.  But  early  village  life  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Marriage  customs  are  examined  by  Mr.  Gomme ; but 
the  topic  is  far  too  serious,  and  difficult  to  be  approached  here. 
We  think  Mr.  Gomme  gets  a little  confused  between  the  theory 
that  the  village  had  an  interest  in  marriages  which  promised 
strong  children,  and  the  theory  that  the  horde  lived  in  “ communal 
marriage.”  He  believes  in  “ the  whole  tribe  marrying  a whole 
set  of  wives,”  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  Eison  and  Howitt,  whose 
Australian  observations  are  far  too  much  influenced,  d lyriori,  by 
the  speculations  of  the  late  Mr.  Morgan.  Australian  marriage 
law  is  the  most  obscure  of  all  marriage  laws,  and  (even  if  rightly 
reported)  cannot  be  taken  as  a typical  example  of  what  all 
men  must  once  have  practised.  We  cannot  by  any  means  call 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Morgan  “ scientific  guidance,”  for  Mr. 
Morgan’s  theories  were  a wild  mass  of  contradictions  in  terms. 
Yet  these  theories  confessedly  guided  Messrs.  Eison  and 
Howitt.  The  ordinary  classical  quotations  about  promiscuity 
have  little  to  do  with  the  Morgan  theory  of  communal  mar- 
riage as  reported  in  a single  Australian  tribe.  As  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  the  Andaman  Islanders,  Mr.  Gomme  may  consult 
Sir  Henry  Maine’s  note  in  Early  Law  and  Custom  (p.  231). 
Again,  granting  that  in  some  places  a woman  marries  a whole  set 
of  husbands,  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  “ a whole  tribe  marry- 
ing a whole  set  of  wives.”  Mr.  Gomme  very  ingeniously  connects 
old  village  life  and  modern  custom  by  “ identifying  the  sanction 
of  the  manorial  lord  with  the  sanction  of  the  early  village  autho- 
rities.” This  may  pass,  but  he  goes  on  to  regard  the  sanction  as 
“ presupposing  a property  in  the  women  of  the  village.”  But  the 
earliest  marriages  are  exogamous — marriages  between  men  and 
women  who  are  not  the  property  of  the  village.  The  whole  topic 
is  pierced  with  pitfalls  and  strewn  with  stumbling-blocks.  Mr. 
Gomme  is  not  by  any  means  unaware  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads;  but  we  fear  that  any  valuable  work 
on  this  particular  subject  must  be  prefaced  by  a new  examination 
of  the  whole  vast  field  of  marriage  law  and  marriage  customs. 
Such  an  examination  is  work  for  half  a lifetime,  and  questions  so 
hard  cannot  be  settled  in  a chapter,  still  less  in  a review.  Mr. 
Gomme’s  volume,  though  we  cannot  always  approve  of  his  method 
or  accept  his  conclusions,  is  full  of  good  reading  and  interesting 
matter,  while  his  position  on  the  whole — that  much  folk-lore  is 
of  immense  antiquity — seems  impregnable. 


ITALIAN  BYWAYS.* 

This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  will  be  read  by  many  per- 
sons with  interest.  The  byways  of  Italy  are  familiar  to  very 
few  of  those  who  know  the  highways  well,  and  an  observant  and 
scholarly  traveller  like  Mr.  Symonds  will  find  in  them  much  that 
is  worth  recording.  Though  the  author’s  account  of  what  he  has 
seen,  and  of  the  associations  which  it  awakes  in  his  mind,  is  given  in 
language  too  exuberant  for  the  taste  of  persons  brought  up  on  plain 
English,  the  intelligence  and  learning  of  the  book,  as  of  all  Mr. 
Symonds’s,  must  give  it  considerable  value.  As  to  the  style,  more 
will  have  to  be  said  later  on.  Stray  gleanings  like  these  lack  of 
course  the  consecutive  interest  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  larger  work.  In 
these,  as  in  the  larger  work,  it  is  the  artistic  criticism  which  seems 
to  us  to  possess  the  greatest  value.  On  the  subject  which  above 
all  others  lends  itself  to  nonsense,  and  on  which  the  most  incom- 
petent and  uutravelled  persons  think  themselves  entitled  to  a 
magisterial  opinion,  Mr.  Symonds  writes  with  moderation,  as  well 
as  with  great  knowledge,  judgment,  and  experience.  Without 
agreeing  with  all  his  artistic  criticism,  we  feel  that  nobody  is 
more  entitled  to  an  opinion  of  his  own  than  Mr.  Symonds.  The 
chapter  on  Monte  Oliveto,  and  the  notices  of  the  frescoes  of  Luca 
Signorelli  and  Sodoma  which  give  it  its  chief  interest,  are  as  well 
worth  reading  as  anything  in  the  book.  We  cannot  but  wish 
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that  there  were  more  chapters  of  tlie  same  sort,  and  fewer  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery.  Even  in  the  art  criticism,  liowever,  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  jiulniuent  is  often  prejudiced  by 
the  extraordinary  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Of  the 
historical  articles  we  notice  especially  one  on  “ Vittoria  Accoram- 
boni  ” and  the  tragedy  of  Webster  founded  on  her  story,  and 
another  entitled  “ A Cinque  Cento  Brutus.”  Mr.  fesymonds, 
in  common  with  Biirckhardt,  Villari,  Gregoroviiis,  and  other 
modern  writers,  regards  as  one  main  problem,  if  not  the  chief 
problem,  of  the  Renaissance,  the  wholly  abnormal  condition  of  the 
Italian  conscience  at  that  period.  This  strange  phenomenon  was 
not  sporadic.  It  is  chiefly  the  conspicuous  position  of  the  Borgias 
that  has  given  them  a more  infamous  name  than  many  of  their 
contemporaries.  There  were  many  as  bad  as  they  both  before  and 
after.  It  was  a state  of  society  in  which  all  other  parts  of  human 
nature  were  highly  developed  as  they  never  had  been  since  the 
decline  of  the  classical  civilization,  while  only  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  if  by  a kind  of  horrible  compensation,  seemed  to  be 
extinguished  altogether.  The  counter-reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  hostile  to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  revival  which 
had  gone  before  it,  and  accompanied  by  much  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  undoubtedly  brought  about  a great  change  for  the 
better  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  country,  nevertheless,  some  of 
the  most  notorious  tales  of  crime  in  Italy,  the  natural  date  of  which 
would  seem  to  be  much  earlier,  belong  to  the  period  of  this  moral 
revival.  Among  suqh  are  the  story  of  Beatrice  Oenci,  and  this 
one  of  Vittoria  Accoramboni.  We  may  suppose  that  it  was  the 
comparative  rarity  of  these  tragedies  at  the  later  period  which 
caused  them  to  attract  so  much  popular  attention  ; yet  they  were 
certainly  common  enough  even  then.  The  story,  which  is  long  and 
intricate,  is  exceedingly  well  told  by  Mr.  Symonds,  and  is  followed 
by  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  Webster's  drama.  The  article 
entitled  “A  Cinque  Cento  Brutus,”  relates  the  successive  murders 
of  Ippolito  dei  Medici,  Alessandro  dei  Medici,  and  Lorenzino  dei 
Medici,  and  carries  us  back  nearly  half  a century  earlier.  The 
“ Brutus  ” in  this  ease  is  Lorenzino,  who  murdered  his  cousin 
Alessandro,  and  who  was  himself  afterwards  assassinated  in  Venice. 
The  psychological  criticism  on  the  murderer’s  temper  and  motives 
seems  to  us  to  be  just  and  intelligent,  and,  though  the  same  thing 
has  been  said  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Symonds  himself  and  by  others,  it 
is  still  sufficiently  unfamiliar  to  most  people  to  be  worth  saying 
again.  A few  lines  may  be  here  quoted : — 

Still  I have  not  ■without  forethought  dubbed  this  man  a “ Cinque  Cento 
Brutus.”  Like  much  of  the  art  and  literature  of  his  century,  his  action 
may  be  regarded  as  a bizarre  imitation  of  the  antique  manner.  Without 
the  force  and  purpose  of  a Koman,  Lorenzo  set  himself  to  copy  Plutarch’s 
men — -just  as  sculptors  carved  Neptunes  and  Apollos  without  the  dignity 
and  serenity  of  the  classic  style.  The  antique  faith  was  wanting  to  both 
murderer  and  craftsman  in  those  days.  Even  as  Renaissance  art  is  too 
often  aimless,  decorative,  vacant  of  intention,  so  Lorenzino’s  Brutus  tragedy 
seems  but  the  snapping  of  a pistol  in  void  air.  He  had  the  .audacity  but 
not  the  ethical  consistency  of  his  crime.  He  played  the  part  of  Brutus 
like  a Koscius,  perfect  in  its  histrionic  details.  And  it  doubtless  g.ave  to 
this  skilful  actor  a supreme  satisfaction — salving  over  many  wounds  of 
vanity,  quenching  the  poignant  thirst  for  things  impossible  and  draughts 
of  fame — that  he  could  play  it  on  no  mimic  stage,  but  on  the  theatre  of 
Europe.'  The  we.akness  of  his  conduct  was  the  central  weakness  of  his  age 
and  countrj'. 

Whether  the  “ aimlessness  ” of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  is  not 
too  strongly  accentuated  in  this  passage  is  open  to  discussion.  It 
is  easy  to  bring  forward  instances,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  in 
support  of  this  view  of  it.  But  looldng  at  the  subject  broadly  and 
as  a whole,  we  should  rather  say  that  the  art  of  that  period  in  Italy 
was  the  most  serious  object  of  human  life,  and  that  art  lost  its 
meaning' and  purpose  when  the  Church  once  again  became  a great 
moral  power.  But  this  is  a subject  too  wide  to  be  treated 
parenthetically. 

Finding  much  that  is  pleasant  and  valuable  in  this  book,  we 
must  say  that  there  is  one  thing  in  it  which  is  the  reverse  of  both. 
There  are  few  writers  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  distinction  who  have  gone 
so  far  as  he  in  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  in  this  respect  in  setting  a vicious  example  to  younger  writers ; 
and  there  seem  to  be  none  of  his  books  in  which  the  evil  practice 
is  more  conspicuous  than  in  this,  the  latest.  The  following  passage 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  a sample  of  many  others.  Writing  of  the 
palace  of  Urbino  he  says  : — 

Once  more  imagination  plants  trim  orange  trees  in  giant  jars  of  Gubbio 
ware  upon  the  ptivement  where  the  garden  of  the  Duchess  lay — the  pave- 
ment paced  in  those  bad  days  by  convicts  in  grey  canvas  j ackets — that 
pavement  where  Monsignor  Bembo  courted  “dear  dead  women”  with 
Platonic  phrase,  smothering  the  Menta  of  his  natural  man  in  lettuce  culled 
from  Academe  and  thyme  of  Mount  Hymettus.  In  yonder  loggia,  lifted 
above  the  garden  and  the  court,  two  lovers  are  in  earnest  converse.  They 
lean  beneath  the  coffered  arch  against  tlie  marble  of  the  balustrade,  he 
fingering  the  dagger  under  the  daric  velvet  doublet,  she  pl.aying  with  a 
clove  carnation,  deep  as  her  own  shame.  The  man  is  Gianandrea,  bro.ad- 
shouldered  bravo  of  Verona,  Duke  Guidobaldo’s  favourite  and  carpet-count. 
The  lady  is  Madonna  Maria,  daughter  of  Rome’s  Prefect,  widow  of  Venauzio 
Varano,  whom  the  Borgia  strangled.  On  their  discourse  a tale  will  hang 
of  woman’s  frailtj'  and  man’s  boldne.ss,  Camarino’s  Duchess  yielding  to  a 
lowborn  suitor’s  stalwart  ch.arms.  And  more  will  follow  when  thatTady’s 
brother,  furious  Prancesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  shall  stab  the  bravo  in 
torch-litten  palaee  rooms  with  twenty  poignard  strokes  ’twixt  waist  and 
throat,  and  their  Pandarus  shall  be  sent  to  his  account  by  a varlet’s 
coltellata  through  the  midriff. 

We  find  adjectives  like  “ summery,”  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
“ wintry.”  On  tbe  same  principle  we  might  say  “ autumiiy,”  or 
treat  the  names  of  the  months  as  substantives  which  the  addition 
of  a “y”  would  turn  into  adjectives  to  express  fine  shades  of 
artistic  perception.  It  is  hard  in  this  matter  to  treat  Mr.  Symonds 
seriously.  An  eminent  Creek  scholar  used  to  warn  his  pupils 


to  bew.aro  of  false  analogies  in  philology.  “ Because,”  he  used  to 
say,  “ (raTp/nrgs  is  the  Creek  for  satrap,  it  does  not  follow  tliat 
puTpuTTps  is  the  Creek  for  rat-trap.”  Wo  find  perpetually  in  Mrs 
Symond.s’s  writing  such  phrases  as  “ The  Finsteraarhom  seen  from 
Furka,”  instead  of,  as  is  usual,  “from  the  Furka” — the  Furka 
being,  in  fact,  a mountain  pass,  and  not  a jdace ; or,  again, 
“ Chiavenna  is  a worthy  key  to  this  great  gate  Italian.”  He  calls 
the  hills  “ weary,”  as  a certain  itinerant  aesthete  is  said  to  have 
called  the  violets  in  a greengrocer’s  shop ; the  Capo  di  Miseno 
appears  as  “ a space  in  old-world  history,  athrong  -with  Caesar’s 
navies,”  which  recalls  to  one’s  mind  Ccesar’s  advice  as  to  a verhum 
insoUtum  and  a scopulus  ; we  read  of  “ casks  dropping  their  spilth 
of  red  wine  on  the  snow.”  Here  again  the  warnings  given  above 
seem  to  have  been  needed.  It  may  be  our  ignorance,  but  ^ we 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  the  word  “ spilth  ” 
before  in  English  prose,  and  we  must  venture  to  doubt,  until 
corrected,  whether  the  use  of  it  is  justified  by  proper  authority. 
Because  there  is  a verb  “ till  ” and  a substantive  “ tilth  ’■ 
(though  the  latter  word,  also  used  by  Mr.  Symonds,  appears  .to 
us  to  be  unsuited  to  English  prose),  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  there  is  a verb  “ spill,”  therefore  there  is  a substantive 
“ spilth.”  On  the  same  principle  we  might  take  the  slang 
word  to  “ pill,”  in  the  sense  of  to  blackball  at  a club  election, 
and  form  a sub.stantive  from  it,  describing  the  rejected  candidates 
as  the  “ pilth  ” of  the  club.  The  “ falling  snow  ” of  course 
“ hurtles,”  and  “ the  weltering  white  sea  shifts  at  the  will  of 
whirlwinds.”  We  sincerely  wish  that  Mr.  Symonds  would  follow 
his  own  advice,  as  expressed  in  the  words,  “ If  possible,  the  total 
effect  of  the  night  landscape  should  be  rendered  by  careful  exclu- 
sion of  tints  from  the  word-palette.”  We  will  go  even  further, 
and  utter  the  prayer  that  the  word-palette  itself  might  be  abol- 
ished altogether. 

There  is  another  interesting  article,  entitled  “Bacchus  in  Crauv 
biinden,”  on  the  cultivation,  transport,  and  consumption  of  the 
wines  of  the  Valtellina.  On  the  subject  of  these  wines  Mr. 
Symonds  speaks  with  knowledge  and  discrimination,  though 
it  is  a little  unkind  to  his  brother  connoisseurs,  in  the  matter 
that  he  should  proclaim  too  publicly  the  virtues  of  a beverage 
the  better  sorts  of  which  are  so  limited  in  quantity.  But,  apart 
from  its  wines,  the  Valtellina  has  an  interest  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Symonds,  as  showing  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  difficult 
question  of  agricultural  distress  has  been  met,  under  conditions, 
however,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Europe.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  that  valley,  through  which  the  Adda  descends  from  the 
Stelvio  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  was  in  a state  of  great  misery  and 
destitution.  The  people  were  in  hard  straits,  and  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  'The  soil  was  fertile,  the  climate  good,  and 
the  population  was  industrious.  The  want  was  only  of  capital. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  had  emigrated,  however,  to  South 
America,  and  there  had  made  money ; and  through  the  love  of 
their  homes  which  is  rooted  very  deeply  in  Alpine  populations, 
instead  of  settling  abroad,  they  came  back  to  their  native  place. 
Their  example  stimulated  others,  and  after  a time  a constant 
stream  of  emigrants  flowed  from  the  valley  to  countries  where 
money  was  to  be  more  easily  earned,  and  most  of  the  wanderers 
returned  home  later  on  with  the  capital  needed  to  make  agricul- 
ture profitable.  The  Valtellina  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
valleys  of  North  Italy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  habit  of 
going  abpad  to  make  money  and  returning  home  in  middle  age  or  old 
age  has  long  prevailed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  especially 
in  the  Engadin,  which  borders  on  the  Valtellina  ; but  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  on  the  Swiss  side  has  been  so  much  greater  (though 
only  partly  due  to  the  same  cause)  tliat  nearly  all  the  humbler 
kind  of  labour  in  those  districts,  formerly  done  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, is  now  done  by  builders,  herdsmen,  and  hay-cutters  im- 
ported from  Italy.  There  is  much  in  the  economic  conditions  o’f 
this  part  of  Europe  on  which  Mr.  Symonds  might  have  a great 
deal  that  is  interesting  to  say. 


HELENE.* 

WE  are  introduced  to  the  heroine  of  this  highly  respectable 
story  as  she  was  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair  that  was  covered 
. by  a crocheted  antimacassar,  which,  to  use  our  author's  words, 
was  inadaptable  to  the  soft,  low-lying  roll  of  her  hair.  We  take 
leave  of  her  as  she  is  a black-robed  figure  standing  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  tbe  setting  sun,  close  to  the  iron  gate  of  the  convent 
which  she  had  lately  joined.  If  the  reader  is  wise,  he  will  be 
content  with  thus  knowing  how  she  came  on  to  the  stage,  and 
how  she  went  off'.  The  interval  that  exists  between  the  inadapt- 
able antimacassar  and  the  black  robe  he  will  not  wish  to  have 
tilled  up.  And  yet  there  is  some  very  fine  writing  between — 
good  big  words  and  long  and  choice  descriptions  of  things  not 
worth  describing.  There  are  some  big  people  too — people  so  big 
that  they  deserve  to  be  called  personages.  There  is,  at  least, 
one  of  the  Royal  Family — an  illustrious  person,  as  he  is  called. 
There  is  a great  political  personage,  and  a kind-hearted  pompous 
old  Duke,  and  an  Earl,  and  a Lord,  and  one  of  the  Rothschilds. 
And  there  are  grand  parties,  and  grand  furniture,  and  choice 
eating  and  drinking,  and,  in  fact,  a very  fine  display  of  the 
genteelest  opulence.  We  found  all  this  very  dull  reading, 
but  then  it  is  possible  that  either  our  taste  is  not  very  good, 
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or  that  our  appetite  is  sated.  Could  we  have  followed  our 
inclination  we  should  have  parted  company  with  the  heroine 
and  the  inadaptahle  antimacassar  at  the  same  time,  for  in 
truth  one  seemed  no  more  likely  to  interest  us  than  the 
other.  Our  duty,  however,  required  us  to  go  on  with  her  to 
the  end,  and  with  a great  effort  we  saw  her  to  the  convent 
gate.  We  did  not  pity  her  fate  in  the  least,  though  the  author 
has  done  her  very  best  to  get  a tear  or  two  from  her  readers. 
Even  had  we  felt  the  least  sorrow  for  her,  and  we  felt  none,  we 
were  so  comforted  by  the  sight  of  the  last  page  that  we  were  ready 
to  throw  up  our  hat  for  joy  in  front  of  the  convent  gate  itself. 
On  one  point  we  had,  we  are  ready  to  own,  a little  curiosity.  We 
wanted  to  know  what  would  be  the  colour  of  her  eyes  in  the  last 
chapter.  Before  she  had  seen  the  hero  they  were  dark  grey ; 
when  she  was  deep  in  love  they  were  violet ; when  she  had  refused 
to  marry  the  hero,  and  he  had  married  another  woman,  they  looked 
dark,  with  changing  shadows  of  black  and  violet  in  their  depths. 
Our  curiosity  was  disappointed,  for  unfortunately  the  author  forgets 
to  tell  us  what  was  their  colour  when  she  had  become  a nun. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  she  wore  a veil  it  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence. But  we  must  return  to  the  time  when  as  yet  they  were 
only  dark  grey.  Her  face  was  the  face  of  a woman  who  lived  on 
mystical,  intangible  things,  and  who  nurtured  a visionary  imagination 
on  dreams  and  romances.  There  is  here  no  lack  of  words,  it  will  be 
seen.  All  that  is  needed  is  a little  more  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  they  should  be  used.  Ensconced  in  her  arm-chair,  she  was 
reading  The  Princess.  Before  long  she  bent  forward,  poked  up  the  fire, 
a mystified  tender  look  illumining  her  face  while  she  murmured 
some  lines  from  the  poem.  What  during  this  operation  became  of 
her  low-lying  roll  of  hair — her  ripple  of  dusky  hair,  as  it  is  also 
called — whether  it  stuck  to  the  inadaptahle  antimacassar,  or, 
to  use  what  is,  we  believe,  the  correct  expression,  came  down 
behind,  that  we  do  not  learn.  Presently,  merrily  and  musically, 
laughter  rippled  from  her  lips,  while  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
excitement,  generated  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  poetry  and 
the  fire.  Then  she  walked  across  the  hall  to  lunch,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  clamorous  tones  of  a gong  which  filled  the  house 
with  waves  and  throbs  of  sound.  This  description  of  the  gong  is 
a fair  instance  of  the  kind  of  writing  with  which  this  story  and 
its  fellows  are  filled  up.  A heroine  must  eat  like  common  people, 
and  for  convenience  sake  she  eats  at  the  family  meals.  To  these  meals 
the  inmates  of  the  house  are  no  less  conveniently  summoned  by  a 
bell  or  a gong.  If,  however,  this  is  a justification  for  an  account 
of  the  bell-ringing  or  the  gong-beating,  why  should  the  author 
stop  here  ? There  must  have  been  a gong-beater  ; why  is  he  or 
she  not  described  ? Where,  in  fact,  are  we  to  come  to  an  end  ? 
Why  are  we  told  nothing  of  the  gong-stick  ? Nothing  happens 
at  this  lunch.  We  are  not  even  told  that  the  heroine  arrived  at 
it.  All  we  know  is  that  she  crossed  the  hall  on  the  way  to  the 
dining-room  with  the  intention  of  eating.  This  gives  our  author  a 
chance  of  bringing  her  first  chapter  to  a triumphant  close  with  the 
beating  of  a gong. 

The  second  chapter  we  may  pass  over,  for  it  merely  gives  a very 
brief  account  of  the  heroine's  early  history.  In  the  third  we  find 
her  starting  on  a drive.  The  carriage  was  at  the  hall-door.  That 
it  should  be  there  seems  to  require  some  kind  of  explanation, 
though  where  the  difficulty  lies  we  fail  to  see.  “ The  brougham,” 
our  author  writes,  “ was  at  the  door — there  was  a carriage- 
approach  to  Maplewood  at  the  back.”  Apparently  if  this  carriage- 
approach  at  the  back  had  not  existed,  the  brougham  could  not 
have  been  there.  The  heroine  and  the  lady  with  whom  she  was 
staying  got  in,  “armed  with  card-cases,  muffs,  fur  rug,  and  hot- 
water  tins.”  What  an  easy  art  has  this  of  novel-writing  become ! 
Who  is  so  stupid  but  that  he  could  write  about  hot-water  tins, 
fur  rug,  muffs,  card-cases,  and  gongs  ? They  arrived  at  the  lodge 
of  a gentleman’s  house.  The  iron  gate  was  swung  back,  and  the 
wheels  passed  with  muffied  sound  over  gravel.  They  were  shown 
into  a drawing-room  in  which  there  was  a tea-table.  On  this 
tea-table  were  cakes,  biscuits,  and  bread  and  butter.  The  heroine 
warmed  herself  by  the  fire,  and  at  first  refused  tea.  Later  she 
and  her  friend  “ adjourned  ” to  the  tea-table.  As  she  met  the  hero 
here,  we  must  not  be  severe  on  the  author  for  her  forgetfulness 
in  telling  us  whether  she  took  a slice  of  bread  and  butter,  a biscuit, 
or  a cake.  The  hero  was  a baronet ; the  heroine,  we  have  forgotten 
to  say,  was  a French  Countess.  He  was  Sir  Maurice  Percival, 
and  his  name  after  a day  or  two  had  for  her  what  the  author, 
calls  a distinct,  long-moustached,  fair-haired  personality.  Later 
on  we  find  him  described  as  a good-looking,  soft- voiced  personality. 
She  goes  out  to  a dinner-party,  and  she  partakes  of  coffee  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  is  important,  no  doubt,  to  let  common  folk 
know  that  it  is  not  in  the  dining-room  that  ladies  partake  of 
coffee.  She  returns  from  the  party,  goes  up  to  her  room,  gets  on 
her  dressing-gown,  and  puts  her  feet  into  a comfortable  pair  of 
slippers.  If  the  slippers  had  been  uncomfortable  she  could  not, 
we  infer,  have  fallen  into  a tranquil  reverie,  and  if  she  had  not 
fallen  into  a tranquil  reverie  we  should  not  have  learnt  about  her 
first  husband  the  Count.  Is  she  not,  by  the  way,  a little  out  in 
her  French  when,  in  thinking  of  the  ofifer  of  marriage  that  he  had 
made  her,  she  talks  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  partie?  She  is 
scarcely  more  correct  than  the  author  herself,  who  in  her  fre- 
quent French  quotations  makes  some  strange  slips.  “ Tous  les 
ont  subires  ” (sic)  is  somewhat  of  a puzzle.  In  the  following 
lines  the  blunders  are  due  perhaps  to  carelessness  in  correcting  the 
proof;— 

Quand  un  coeur  vous  a contenne, 

Juana,  la  place  eat  devenne,  &c. 


But  we  must  not  be  led  away  from  the  important  doings  that 
mark  the  progress  of  the  heroine  in  her  course  from  the  inadapt- 
able  antimacassar  to  the  convent  gate.  She  visits  the  Baronet’s 
mother,  and  gets  wet  in  her  return  home.  Like  a prudent  young 
lady  she  changes  her  clothes,  putting  on  a clinging  lace-trimmed 
tea-gown.  She  and  the  baronet  fall  more  and  more  in  love  with 
each  other;  but  she  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  is  resolved  not  to 
marry  a Protestant.  She  attends  chapel,  and  feels  a yearning  for 
emotions  and  aflfections  outside  her  own  personality.  “ Are  we,” 
the  author  thereupon  asks,  “ to  submit  our  highest  impulses  to  the 
test  of  scientific  investigation,  and  to  agree  with  physiologists  that 
this  is  a dangerous  frame  of  mind  for  any  human  mind  and  heart 
to  be  in  ? ” To  this  question  no  answer  is  given.  She  comes 
across  a wicked  and  most  malignant  lady,  who  vanishes  with  a 
rustle  of  silk  and  lace,  leaving  a scent  of  patchouli  behind  her. 
Whether  patchouli  corresponds  to  the  brimstone  of  the  older  tales 
we  do  not  quite  make  out.  She  meets  a most  extraordinary  state 
of  things  in  the  beginning  of  May.  In  the  first  place,  the  sunshine 
that  fell  like  a golden  cloud  into  the  room,  that  glinted  off  the  old 
furniture,  that  touched  a green  carpet  with  its  golden  flame,  bathed 
her  in  a warm  stream  of  rays,  and  made  her  shiver  and  tingle  to 
her  finger  tips  under  its  fiery  kisses.  Sunshine  may,  for  all  we 
know,  be  a cloud,  and  it  may  be  a flame  ; it  may  also  he  a stream, 
and  it  may  be  kisses ; 'it  may  fall,  it  may  glint,  it  may  touch,  it  may 
bathe,  it  may  make  people  shiver  and  tingle ; but  mehercvle  it  should 
not  be  and  do  all  these  things  in  one  and  the  same  paragraph.  It  is 
not  the  sun  alone  that  plays  these  tricks.  The  trees  and  flowers  have 
their  turn  too.  Here  we  may  remark  how  absurd  are  the  blunders 
into  which  this  modern  school  of  writers  is  always  falling  with 
their  ridiculous  afiectation  of  a minute  knowledge  of  nature.  W’’e 
should  have  passed  over  the  heaps  of  strawberries  with  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  author  loads  the  table  of  a house  in  the 
country.  In  the  town  houses  of  the  illustrious  personages  whom 
she  describes  she  may  have  seen  them,  fresh  from  the  hothouse, 
and  so  may  have  been  misled.  But  she  makes  the  acacia  and  the 
horse-chestnut  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  Should  she  live  to  see 
another  year — and  we  hope  that  she  may  see  many,  if  only  she 
will  not  publish  novels — she  will  discover,  should  she  keep  her 
eyes  open,  that  the  horse-chestnut  is  almost  out  of  flower  before 
the  acacia  is  in  leaf. 

These  freaks  of  nature,  perhaps,  are  intended  to  act  as  a kind  of 
flourish  to  the  hero’s  declaration  of  love.  In  this  same  season  the 
heroine  shivered  without  any  reason,  and  had  a sudden  presenti- 
ment. Next  her  grey  eyes  turned  violet,  and  a few  pages  further 
on  the  rays  of  the  sun  glinted  into  them.  Hereupon  the  hero 
gave  her  a kiss  and  proposed  to  her.  She  refused  him,  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  first  volume  comes  to  an  end.  He  married 
another  lady ; and  she,  to  gain  her  living,  took  to  recitation  before 
people  of  the  highest  fashion.  On  one  occasion  the  audience  felt, 
we  read,  the  intangible  presence  of  an  influence  they  could  not 
define.  Intangible  is  a favourite  word  with  our  author,  though 
she  does  not,  it  would  seem,  attach  to  it  any  exact  meaning.  The 
heroine  gets  insulted  on  another  occasion  by  the  baronet’s  wife,  and, 
though  a high  dignitary  is  deputed  by  the  master  of  the  house  to 
take  her  to  supper,  she  is  unable  to  eat  either  quails,  ortolans,  or 
plovers’  eggs.  In  fact  her  misery  rises  even  to  a far  higher  pitch, 
for,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  leads  her  into  a convent.  But  at 
first  she  becomes  indignant,  and  exclaims,  “ They  will  find  they 
cannot  with  impunity  rouse  the  De  Carrel  blood.”  Then  she  has 
“ a clairvoyance  ; a foreboding  that  something  was  going  to 
happen.”  “ Is  the  veil,”  our  author  again  asks,  “ which  curtains 
events  sometimes  withdrawn,  and  are  ‘ disclosures  of  the  soul  ’ 
permitted  to  highly  sensitive  natures  ? ” The  only  answer  that  is 
given  to  this  question  is  the  sudden  death  of  the  heroine’s  mother. 
Here  we  may  as  well  take  leave  of  the  heroine  herself.  It  is  true 
that  she  is  still  a third  of  the  volume  OS'  the  end  of  the  story,  on 
the  wrong  side  even  of  what  our  author  calls  “ a perfect  saturnalia 
of  house-cleaning  begun  under  the  auspices  of  an  energetic  lady.” 
But  we  must  not  exhaust  the  whole  interest  of  the  tale  of  her  life. 
Something  must  be  left  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  who 
shall  be  moved  by  our  brief  abstract  to  send  to  the  circulating 
library  for  these  two  volumes  of  most  fashionable  life. 


CROMWELL  IN  IRELAND.* 

Father  murphy  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Prendergast's  Cromxoellian  Settlement, 
little  has  been  done  to  apply  the  great  stores  of  knowledge  which 
have  recently  been  opened  up  to  the  Irish  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Indeed  he  might  have  gone  further,  and  said 
that  there  is  a lamentable  absence  of  special  books  on  all  periods 
of  Irish  history.  His  own,  as  a very  laborious  and  transparently 
honest  attempt  to  supply  a monograph  of  the  sort,  deserves  wel- 
come and  encouragement,  though  there  is  much  that  might  be 
improved,  both  in  its  plan  and  in  its  execution.  To  begin  with, 
an  octavo  volume  for  the  events  of  ten  months  is  a lavish  allow- 
ance, even  on  the  liberal  scale  of  modern  history-writing.  To  do 
Father  Murphy  justice,  ho  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  results 
of  those  ten  months,  but  goes  back  in  some  cases  for  years.  This 
is  inevitable  in  treating  an  arbitrarily  separated  portion  of  a large 
and  complicated  series  of  events,  and  it  supplies  in  itself  one  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  that  treatment.  For,  while  the  digressions 
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break  and  distort  the  unity  of  the  narrative,  they  are  never  really 
satisfactory  as  accounts  of  their  own  special  subjects.  Again,  if  a 
separate  period  is  treated  in  this  fashion,  we  think  the  reader  is 
entitled  to  something  a little  more  attractive  in  style  and  fashion 
than  this  book.  We  are  no  advocates  of  what  is  called  picturesque 
history.  When  it  is  applied  to  condensed  and  rapid  narratives  it 
is  nearly  certain  to  be  misleading,  and  even  when  there  is  room 
for  it  it  is  apt  to  be  a snare.  But  the  only  excuse  which  a man 
can  have  at  till  for  devoting  nearly  five  hundred  pages  to  the 
history  of  matters  which  occupied  the  time  from  August  in  one 
year  to  May  in  the  next  is  that  he  may  describe  freely,  collect 
anecdotes  with  a liberal  hand,  and  deal  them  out  also  generously. 
Rather  Murphy  has  not  made  much  even  of  Drogheda  and  We.x- 
ford ; and,  though  he  refers  in  his  preface  to  the  numerous  Irish 
traditions  of  Cromwell,  he  is  exceedingly  chary  of  them,  and  gives 
such  as  he  does  give  in  a manner  which  is  bald  enough. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear  that  the  ambition  of  composing  a 
great  work  in  the  literary  sense  is  not  Father  Murphy’s  ambition, 
file  has  set  himself  to  work,  with  a patience  which  almost  amounts 
to  doggedness,  to  get  together,  compare,  arrange,  and  abstract  the 
scattered  and,  in  many  cases,  not  easily  accessible  original  docu- 
ments for  the  events  of  these  months.  He  seems  almost  always 
to  have  gone  to  the  fountain-head,  quoting  the  very  letters  of 
Cromwell  from  Carlyle’s  authorities  rather  than  from  Carlyle. 
The  result  is  that  he  has  given  by  far  the  most  trustworthy 
account  of  his  subject  which  is  extant,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
spared  any  one  else  the  trouble  of  working  it  over  again,  at 
least  in  the  same  fashion.  At  the  same  time,  his  arrangement 
is  not  a model  of  clearness.  He  harks  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a manner  which  is  occasionally  very  bewildering.  He  has  a 
singular  fashion  of  arguing  which  soon  puts  the  reader  on  his 
guard  against  his  conclusions,  though  his  facts  may  nearly  always 
be  accepted ; and  he  labours  throughout  under  one  great  preju- 
dice. This  prejudice  is  not  against  Cromwell,  though  Father 
Murphy  echoes  Clarendon’s  sentiment  that  Oliver  was  “ a great 
bad  man.”  It  is  not  even  against  the  English  as  such,  though 
certain  allusions  to  Irish  wrongs  and  the  like  do  drop  from 
Father  Murphy  occasionally.  It  is  against  Ormonde,  whom  it 
seems  impossible  for  Father  Murphy  to  forgive  for  not  being  a 
Roman  Catholic.  As  we  believe  this  prejudice  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded, Father  Murphy's  view  of  the  “ Great  Duke  ” may  be 
worth  examination  after  a brief  preliminary  notice  of  what  we 
have  called  his  singular  fashion  of  argument  as  illustrated  in  the 
Drogheda  matter. 

Father  Murphy  says  in  his  text  that  the  garrison  of  Drogheda 
consisted  of  so  many  foot  and  so  many  horse,  “nearly  all  of 
whom  were  Irish.”  He  is  of  course  aware  that  this  will  cause 
the  reader  who  is  not  ignorant  to  prick  up  his  ears,  and  accordingly 
he  appends  the  following  note : — 

Ludlow,  Memoirs,  p.  ii6,  Bate,  Elenchus,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  and  others 
say  the  garrison  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  English.  Mr.  Froude 
repeats  this  statement,  perhaps  to  extenuate  Cromwell’s  cruelties  to  the 
Irish.  The  English  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ; London,  1872.  But  Ormonde 
expressly  says  the  contrary  in  his  answer  to  the  13th  Article  of  the  James- 
town “ Declaration  ” ; “ Drogheda  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Arthur 
Aston,  a Catholic ; and  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  g.arrison,  the 
greater  part  were  of  that  religion.”  See  the  Appendix  to  The  History  of 
the  Remonstrance,  Tg.  117.  In  the  Essex  MSS.  at  Stowe,  too,  it  is  stated 
that  the  majority  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  Catholics.  D’Alton’s 
Hist,  of  Drogheda,  vol.  ii.  p.  162  ; from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  they 
were  Irish.  If  the  garrison  consisted  mainly  of  English,  how  could  Crom- 
well say  that  “ their  death  was  a righteous  punishment  for  having  imbrued 
their  hands  in  innocent  blood  ” ? See  his  Letters,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

Now  this  seems  to  us  to  contain  some  of  the  most  curious  para- 
logisms that  we  have  recently  seen  in  an  historian’s  pages.  Father 
Murphy  admits  that  the  contemporary  authorities  expressly  state 
the  garrison  to  have  heen  almost  wholly  English.  “ Yes,”  says 
Father  Murphy,  “ but  Ormonde  and  the  Stowe  MSS.  say  they  were 
Catholics,  from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  they  were  Irish.” 
Now  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  Drogheda 
was  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  troops  from  the  Cavalier  forces  in 
England,  who  crossed  to  Ireland  when  the  game  was  up  at  home, 
and  Father  Murphy  will  hardly  deny  that  the  King’s  troops 
throughout  the  war  contained  large  numbers  of  his  co-religionists. 
But  the  last  argument  is  odder  still.  No  doubt,  if  the  garrison 
was  English,  Cromwell  could  not  fairly  upbraid  them  with  the 
massacres.  But  the  main  point  of  those  who  urge  the  Drogheda 
crime  against  Cromwell  is  exactly  this,  that  his  excuse  is  a false 
excuse.  It  is  not  that  (as  Father  Murphy’s  rather  obscure  hit  at 
Mr.  Froude  seems  to  imply)  it  is  a greater  crime  to  murder  an 
Englishman  in  cold  blood  than  to  murder  an  Irishman  in  cold 
blood,  but  that,  though  the  murder  was  represented  as  an  exe- 
cution, the  Englishman  was  demonstrably  free  from  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  guilt.  To  suppose  that  Ormonde,  himself  a Protestant, 
would  use  the  word  Catholic  as  synonymous  and  interchangeable 
with  Irishman  is  evidently  absurd. 

Another  instance  of  what  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  odd  fashion  of 
argument  on  Father  Murphy’s  part  is  the  statement  that  “ the 
King’s  exchequer  was  empty,  drained  by  James  I.  to  satisfy  the 
hungry  cravings  of  his  Scotch  favourites.”  This  was,  apparently, 
in  1642,  seventeen  years  after  the  luckless  James  was  in  his  grave, 
and  longer  still  after  any  time  when  his  chief  or  most  greedy 
favourites  were  Scotch.  As  Charles’s  exchequer  had  been  filled 
and  emptied  several  times  in  the  interval,  it  seems  a little  hard  to 
put  the  blame  on  his  father’s  broad,  but  already  pretty  heavily- 
laden,  shoulders. 

The  treatment  of  Ormonde  is  more  important,  because  it  in  a 


manner  pervades  and  colours  the  whole  book.  It  is  true  that 
Father  Murphy,  like  all  honest  historians,  himself  furnishes  the 
means  of  correcting  his  own  misstatements.  But  so  many  readers 
are  in  the  habit  of  looking  only  at  their  author’s  conclusions  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  bow  Father  Murphy  is  unjust  to 
Ormonde.  The  truth  perhaps  is  that  from  his  point  of  view  it  io 
nearly  impossible  to  him  to  be  just  to  the  Duke.  Ormonde  was  a 
loyal  and  faithful  defender  of  the  established  Irish  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  ; Father  Murphy,  if  he  has  any  conception  of 
an  Irish  polity  for  that  period  at  all,  evidently  sympathizes  with 
Rinuccini  and  Owen  Roe,  whose  intention,  even  when  they  avowed 
a nominal  allegiance  to  the  King  as  ICing,  was  to  make  the  Pope, 
the  Irish  hierarchy,  and  the  old  native  Irish  chiefs  the  real  rulers 
of  the  land.  It  was  Ormonde’s  duty  to  fight,  and  he  did  fight, 
against  this  veiled  rebellion  as  well  as  against  the  open  rebellion 
of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  it  was  this  which  constituted  the- 
extreme  and  almost  hopeless,  difficulty  of  his  position.  The  kind, 
of  material  he  had  to  work  with  Father  Murphy  discloses  with 
his  usual  frankness.  That  loyal  person,  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  (who 
is  a favourite  hero  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party),  writes  to  the 
Nuncio,  “ Ormonde  entreats  us  to  join  him ; on  the  other  hand 
the  Parliamentary  party  seeks  our  friendship.  God  knows  we- 
hate  and  detest  both  alike,'”  As  Ormonde  was  certainly  aware  of 
the  fact,  his  knowledge  could  hardly  fail  to  condition  his  dealings 
with  O’Neill.  But  the  Anglo- Hibernian  towns  were  in  hardly  a 
better  temper  than  the  Irishry  of  the  country  districts.  At  one 
time  Father  Murphy  tells  us  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Limerick 
“ would  make  no  terms  with  Ormonde,  they  declared  they  would 
not  obey  his  orders  further  than  they  thought  fit.”  At  this  time 
all  three  places  were  in  immediate  danger  of  attack.  After  the 
Wexford  massacre,  when  Cromwell  was  threatening  Waterford, 
a considerable  force  of  Ulstermen  joined  Ormonde.  These 
reasonable  allies  asked  that  “ the  Irish  should  fight  by  them- 
selves and  that  Ormonde’s  and  Inchiquin’s  men  should  form 
a division  apart  or  merely  look  on.”  In  the  heat  of  the  siege 
of  Waterford,  when  Ormonde  had  relieved  the  town  and 
Cromwell  was  in  retteat,  the  magistrates  refused  him  boats  to  en- 
able him  to  pursue  the  enemy,  would  admit  no  Royalist  troops, 
and  even  objected  to  Ormonde  hutting  his  men  outside  the  walls. 
At  Limerick,  when  Ormonde  himself  was  in  the  town,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  see  him  without  the  mayor’s  special  permission ; and 
one  of  his  generals  who  brought  troops  into  the  liberties  was 
imprisoned.  Of  course  a German  general  to-day,  or  a man  of  th& 
stamp  of  Cromwell  or  Napoleon  at  any  time,  would  very  quickly 
have  put  an  end  to  this  insanity  of  insolence  and  faction.  But  it 
is  hardly  a reproach  to  Ormonde  that  his  respect  for  legal  rights 
made  him  tolerant  of  their  abuse,  and  that  his  humanity  prevented- 
him  from  dealing  with  malcontents  d la  Bismarck.  He  knew  how 
precarious  the  King’s  cause  was,  how  easily  the  half-hearted 
Royalist  partisans  might  be  disgusted.  Even  Father  Murphy 
admits  that  the  defeat  of  Rathmines  was  really  no  imputation  on- 
his  generalship,  and  that  at  Waterford  he  showed  no  small  amount 
of  that  quality.  For  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  his  countrymen 
which  Father  Murphy  brings  against  him,  he  produces  no  valid 
authority  whatever ; and  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  other 
charge  of  showing  too  much  kindness  to  the  Catholics  with  an- 
intent  to  wile  them  away  from  the  Nuncio’s  party.  The  surrender 
of  Dublin  in  1647  was  no  doubt  a debatable  proceeding;  but  to 
call  it  without  a tittle  of  evidence  “ treachery  ” is  unworthy  of  a 
historian.  The  whole  tenor  of  Ormonde’s  conduct  refutes  such  a 
charge.*  That  he  was  neither  a heaven-born  general  nor  a heaven- 
born  statesman  may  be  granted ; but  it  is  probably  fortunate  for 
some  men  who  have  left  great  reputations  in  both  capacities  that 
they  have  not  had  to  deal  with  such  a welter  as  Irish  affairs  were  in 
in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Finally,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  without  laughter  Father  Murphy’s  naif  remark  that 
Rinuccini  said  that  “ all  the  broils  arose  from  the  faction  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde.”  The  statement  is  very  much  as  if  a more 
modern  historian  should  quote  Archbishop  Oroke  to  show  that  all 
the  present  troubles  of  Ireland  are  due  to  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord 
Spencer. 

These  strongly-coloured  views  no  doubt  interfere  with  the  value 
of  the  book  regarded  as  a source  of  authoritative  opinion.  But  its 
value  as  a collection  of  facts  is  not  much  interfered  with  by  them, 
and  that  value  is  considerable.  It  has  useful  maps,  plans,  and 
illustrations,  and  is  altogether  a scholarly  and  creditable  piece  of 
work. 


PROCTOR’S  MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.* 

The  growth  of  scientific  interest  and  achievement  in  any  nation 
may  be  measured  almost  as  surely  by  the  accuracy  of  those  of 
its  citizens  who  undertake  to  popularize  knowledge  as  by  the 
earnestness  of  those  who  engage  in  original  research.  But  when- 
ever a nation  wakes  out  of  a scientific  slumber,  its  greatest  minds 
will  be  the  first  at  work  on  the  new  interest,  and  so  success  in 
original  research  will  precede  the  improvement  of  its  popular  text- 
books. We  in  England  have  witnessed  a notable  scientific  revival- 
during  the  past  half-century ; and  yet,  as  late  as  five  years  ago. 
Professor  Tait  was  able  to  quote  with  approval  a statement  which- 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  that  “ the  name  of  ‘ Popular 
Science  ’ is  in  itself  a doubtful  and  somewhat  invidious  one,  being 

* dlysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  London  r 
Chatto  & Wind  us.  1S83. 
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commonly  taken  to  mean  the  superficial  exposition  of  results  "by  a 
speaker  or  writer  who  himself  understands  them  imperfectly,  to 
the  intent  that  his  hearers  or  readers  may  be  able  to  talk  about 
them  without  understanding  them  at  all.”  And,  for  aught  we 
know,  it  may  be  still  possible  to  find  in  the  pages  of  the  daily  press 
statements  as  futile  as  that  a building  was  “ struck  by  the  electric 
fiuid"  and  was  immediately  after  “ seized  upon  by  the  devouring 
element,  which  raged  unchecked  till  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
ashes.”  But  matters  have  improved,  or  have  begun  to  improve,  at 
last ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  however  much  the  rhetorical 
■ornaments  with  which  their  instruction  is  too  often  adorned  or 
disfigured  may  be  objected  to,  a very  real  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Proctor,  write  with  genuine  accuracy  on 
scientific  subjects  for  the  information  of  the  common  people. 

But,  although  Mr.  Proctor’s  magazine  articles  are  interesting 
and  valuable,  we  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
immediately  republished  sufficiently  urgent  to  excuse  the  very 
manifest  haste  with  which  they  have  been  collected  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Not  only  does  this  book  contain  far  more  than 
an  allowable  share  of  misprints,  but  upon  at  least  one  subject  its 
author  has  changed  his  opinion  while  it  was  passing  through  the 
press ; for,  in  treating  of  the  possible  explanations  of  “ the  sun’s 
long  streamers,”  seen  by  Professor  Cleveland  Abbe  during  the 
solar  eclipse  of  July  1878,  he  says,  in  p.  121,  “The  meteor 
theory  alone  seems  inadequate  to  explain  the  coronal  streamers. 
There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  showing  that  meteor 
systems  are  most  richly  strewn  throughout  a region  around  the 
sun  extending  nearly  to  the  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury ; but 
there  is  also  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  these  multitudinous 
systems  would  present  an  appearance  very  different  from  that  de- 
picted in  Professor  Abbe’s  view  of  the  coronal  streamers.  "W  e 
want  something  quite  distinct  from  a mere  aggregation  of  meteors 
to  account  for  these  rays.”  And  yet  at  p.  123  he  says,  in  a 
paragraph  which  seems  to  be  a postscript  to  the  essay,  “ Some 
recent  inquiries  which  I have  made  have  led  me  to  the  belief 
that  the  radial  streamers  are  after  all  meteor  streams.”  The 
want  of  any  general  plan  among  the  articles  collected  is 
also  an  awkward  evidence  of  haste.  The  volume  opens,  not  in- 
appropriately, with  an  essay  comparing  Newton  and  Darwin ; 
followed  by  three  articles  on  the  Cosmogony ; these  naturally  lead 
to  three  essays  on  Solar  Physics,  which  are  followed  by  six  on 
Comets  and  Meteors.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  a natural  sequence 
in  the  subjects  treated  of ; but  the  book  closes  with  eight  articles 
iqving  no  apparent  connexion  with  each  other,  and  one  of  them,  on 
Herbert  Spencer’s  Philosophy,”  seems  to  have  no  business  in  the 
book  at  all.  When  a man  writes  popular  books  on  physical  subjects 
be  cannot  help  assuming  to  some  extent  an  authoritative  tone,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  completely  the  grounds  on  which  we 
believe  the  truth  of  any  physical  law  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  mathematics.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  the  writer  should 
avoid  giving  the  impression  that  any  theory  is  true,  unless  he 
knows  it  to  be  unanimously  held  by  those  who  have  brought  to  its 
investigation  a complete  mastery  of  the  methods  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  a thorough  experience  of  practical  laboratory  work. 
If  he  treats  of  any  theory  that  is  not  accepted  by  all  those  who 
are  thus  competent  to  understand  the  arguments  for  and  against  it, 
be  should  clearly  state  that  it  is  a theory,  merely  suggested  or 
probable  as  the  case  may  be.  But  in  this  essay  we  have  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  stated  with  the  same  distinctness 
as  the  great  discoveries  of  astronomers ; and  certainly  no  one  who 
was  willing  to  take  on  trust  what  Mr.  Proctor  tells  him  would 
imagine  that  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  Tait,  and,  we 
believe,  most  other  competent  physicists,  entirely  repudiate  the  so- 
called  “Law”  of  the  “Persistence  of  Force,”  as  explained  and  in- 
sisted upon  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  so  far  as  it  covers  the  domain  of 
physical  science. 

A somewhat  similar  objection  may  be  taken  to  a discussion  in 
the  essay  called  “ A Survey  of  the  Northern  Heavens.”  Sir  W, 
Herschel’s  views  on  the  “ shape  ” of  the  cluster  of  stars  to  which 
■our  sun  belongs  are.  well  known.  And  it  is  repeated  in  most  text- 
books of  astronomy  that  “ our  cluster  ” consists  of  about  five  and 
a half  million  of  stars,  and  resembles  in  form  a “ cloven  mill- 
stone.” This  theory  was  first  published  in  1785.  It  is  also 
tolerably  well  known  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  afterwards  modified  his 
former  theory,  and  adopted  a difierent  method  of  measurement, 
which  he  published  in  1817.  Instead  of  assuming  the  stars  to  be, 
roughly  speaking,  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  space  they 
cccupy,  and  hence  assuming  the  distance  of  the  edge  of  “ our 
cluster  ” in  any  direction  to  be  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of 
the  number  of  stars  seen  in  the  field  of  view  of  his  largest  telescope 
in  that  direction,  he  assumed,  in  his  modified  theory,  that  stars  of 
equal  brightness  were  at  equal  distances  from  the  solar  system, 
and  then,  calculating  their  relative  distances  by  their  relative 
brightnesses,  and  counting  the  number  of  stars  within  successive 
limits  of  distance,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stars  were 
more  closely  clustered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Milky  Way 
than  elsewhere.  Mr.  Proctor,  who  has  investigated  the  matter 
very  carefully,  maintains,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  his  life 
Herschel  gave  up  all  belief  in  either  of  these  two  methods  of 
“ star  gauging  ” ; but  he  has  not  given  us  this  idea  for  the  first 
time  in  this  volume,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  had  noticed  the 
arguments  on  the  opposite  side  which  have  lately  been  put  forward 
by  Professor  Holden  in  his  short  Lif  s and  JVcn'ks  of  Sir  William 
Herschel.  As  to  the  theory  of  the  shape  of  our  cluster  itself  Mr. 
Proctor  has  done  valuable  work  in  overthrowing  the  popular 
notions  on  the  subject, by  pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  Herschel’s 


observations.  Stupendous  as  his  labours  were,  it  appears  that  be 
did  not  “ gauge  ” more  than  about  the  250th  part  of  the  area  of 
the  heavens,  and  this  gives  far  too  small  a foundation  upon  which, 
to  rear  a theory  of  the  form  of  the  whole. 

Again,  in  every  text-book  is  to  be  found  a list  of  the  distances 
from  the  solar  system  of  a dozen  or  more  stars.  Mr.  Proctor 
points  out,  in  his  closing  essay,  that  there  is  but  one  star  whose 
distance  has  been  even  approximately  determined,  and  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  as  many  as  a dozen  have  shown  any  trace  of  a parallax. 
In  this  essay,  however,  he  seems  to  us  to  fall  into  an  error.  He 
classifies  the  stars  according  to  their  colour,  argues  that  colour 
is  an  indication  of  temperature,  and  then  supposes  that  the 
stars  throughout  the  process  of  their  evolution  are  gradually 
cooling  down,  and  therefore  that  a high  temperature  is  a 
characteristic  of  an  early  stage  of  their  development.  If,  how- 
ever, the  stars  are  still,  as  he  seems  to  assume  in  p.  407,  in  a 
gaseous  state,  exactly  the  opposite  wifi,  be  the  case;  for  Lane 
pointed  out,  in  1870,  that  a mass  of  gas  held  together  by  the  gravi- 
tation of  its  own  parts  will  gain  more  heat  by  contracting  than  it 
loses  by  the  radiation  which  causes  the  contraction ; and,  there- 
fore, that,  as  it  radiates  off  heat,  its  temperature  will  rise  contin- 
uously until  it  changes  into  the  liquid  state. 

Again,  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  essay  on  the  “Transits  of  Venus,”  boldly 
makes  a statement  which  is  not  generally  accepted  by  astronomers. 
At  p.  308  he  says  that  the  transits  of  Venus  “ afford  the  best  means 
astronomy  possesses  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun.”  No 
doubt  a single  calculation  of  the  parallax  of  Venus  by  observing 
her  transit  would  afford  a better  means  than  any  other  single  ob- 
servation of  determining  the  sun’s  distance  ; but  we  only  hg,ve  the 
chance  of  obtaining  this  observation,  on  the  average,  once  every 
sixty  years ; whereas  Mars  is  in  opposition  near  his  perihelion 
about  once  every  sixteen  years,  and  on  each  occasion  his  parallax 
may  be  directly  observed  for  many  nights  in  succession  ; the  com- 
bination of  these  many  observations  probably  gives  us,  on  the 
whole,  a truer  value  of  the  solar  distance  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  rare  transits  of  Venus. 

Before  we  leave  these  eight  heterogeneous  essays  we  must 
notice  a curious  relation,  pointed  out  at  p.  266,  between  the  motions 
of  the  third  and  fourth  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  somehow  has 
not  found  its  way  into  the  text-books.  Mr.  Proctor  shows  that 
after  three  revolutions  of  the  fourth  satellite,  and  seven  of  the 
third,  from  any  moment  at  which  they  are  in  conjunction,  the 
next  succeeding  conjunction  line  will  be  only  35'  from  the  first ; 
and  he  adds,  “ the  remarkable  relation  which  causes  the  ‘ great 
inequality  ’ of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  brings  neighbouring  conjunction 
lines  nearly  8|-°  apart,  a distance  fourteen  times  as  great  as  the 
above.”  But  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  any  corresponding  in- 
equality has  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  Jupiter’s  two  outermost 
satellites. 

In  the  more  consecutive  essays  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Solar 
System,  Solar  Physics,  and  Comets  and  Meteors,  we  have  fewer 
and  less  important  faults  to  point  out.  But  if  “ tidal  evolution  ” 
will  produce  a cloud  of  minute  bodies  surrounding  the  parent 
planet  in  the  form  of  a ring,  we  should  like  to  know  why  the 
collisions  that  under  these  circumstances  would  naturally  take 
place  between  these  bodies  would  in  some  cases  cause  them  to 
fall  on  to  the  surface  of  the  planet,  as  is  suggested,  on  p.  22,  to 
be  the  case  with  the  ring  of  Saturn,  while  in  others  it  would 
cause  them  to  agglomerate  into  a single  body — a process  which,  on 
p.  47,  is  suggested  as  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  satel- 
lites. It  is  necessary  also  to  protest  against  the  retention  in  our 
scientific  vocabulary  of  the  phrase  “ vis  viva  ” (used  in  p.  22), 
which  is  the  name  of  a mere  mathematical  expression,  where  the 
phrase  “ kinetic  energy  ” would  serve  the  author’s  purpose  equally 
well,  and  is  the  name  of  a real  physical  entity. 

We  must,  however,  confess,  what  every  one  knows,  but  what 
reviewers  are  usually  loth  to  allow,  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
find  fault  than  to  praise  judiciously.  I5ut  for  the  very  reason  that 
we  can  and  do  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  those  for  whom 
its  author  writes,  it  is  important  that  we  should  point  out  what 
seem  to  us  to  be  mistakes  in  it.  Its  excellences  will  be  very 
evident  to  its  readers.  All  the  many  historical  accounts  given  in 
it  are  interesting,  and,  we  believe,  scrupulously  acemate.  The 
three  essays  on  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system  are  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  book,  and  the  one  on  “The  Birth  and  Death  of 
Worlds  ” — following  largely  the  lines  of  Dr.  Frankland’s  paper  on 
“ The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  ” — is  specially  in- 
structive. 


TUDOR’S  ORKNEYS  AND  SHETLAND.* 

rriHE  islands  which  form  the  subject  of  this  work  have  so 
-L  long  been  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
that  it  is  rather  startling  to  be  told  that  they  are  merely  held  in 
pledge  for  the  dowry  of  the  Norwegian  princess  who  married 
J ames  III.  of  Scotland.  The  dowry  has  never  been  paid,  and  the 
pledge  remains  therefore  in  our  hands.  Still  from  time  to  time 
the  question  of  redemption  has  been  raised.  It  was  a proposal  to 
redeem  the  islands  which  led  James  VI.  to  choose  a Danish  bride, 
and  the  right  of  redemption  has,  we  believe,  never  been  formally 
surrendered  by  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  which  represents  the  old 
Norse  monarchy.  The  date  when  the  islands  were  put  in  pawn 
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R.  Tudor.  Loudon : Edward  Stanford.  1883. 
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was  1468,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Scottish  Crown  only 
began  with  that  date,  and  is  therefore  little  more  than  four  cen- 
turies old.  Up  to  that  time  they  were  dependencies  of  Nor- 
way, and  had  been  so  since  the  time  when  they  were  given 
as  an  earldom  to  Sigurd  by  Harold  Harfager.  Before  this  date  we 
only  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  islands  in  the  pages  of  a 
Latin  author  and  an  Irish  annalist.  That  at  one  time  they  were 
occupied  by  a Celtic  race  is  evident  from  the  numerous  remains  of 
brochs  and  other  dwelling-places  usually  associated  with  the  Piets. 
But  when  the  Norse  Jarls  began  their  rule  a Teutonic  had  driven 
out  the  Celtic  population,  and  with  it  the  Christianity  sown  by  the 
Irish  monks.  The  rule  of  the  Norse  Jarls  lasted  three  centuries  ; 
and,  as  their  deeds  are  chronicled  in  the  Sagas,  we  know  more 
about  them  than  we  do  about  most  of  their  contemporaries. 
Their  lives  are  mere  records  of  deeds  of  violence,  varied  by  an 
occasional  pilgrimage  to  Rome  or  Jerusalem,  with  little  to  distin- 
guish one  from  another  till  we  come  to  Magnus,  afterwards 
canonized  and  patron  saint  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kirkwall.  From 
the  day  when,  in  the  Menai  Strait,  he  roused  the  ire  of  Magnus 
Barelegs  by  refusing  to  join  in  the  fight  because  he  had  no  cause 
of  quarrel  with  the  foe,  and  remained  on  deck  chanting  psalms, 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  order  was  the  object  of  his  life.  And 
he  faced  his  death  consistently ; for  he  refused  to  allow  the  fol- 
lowers who  had  gathered  in  his  defence  to  fight  for  him, 
and  went  forth  alone  to  meet  the  invader,  his  own  cousin,  and 
met  death  at  his  hand.  One  of  his  successors,  Rognvald, 
also  bears  the  title  of  saint  without  having  done  anything  to 
merit  it  except  beginning  the  church  to  the  memory  of  the  mar- 
tyred Earl.  The  earldom  passed  by  marriage  successively  to 
the  Scottish  Earls  of  Angus,  Stratherne,  and  St.  Clair.  Imme- 
diately after  the  annexation  the  earldom  was  attached  to  the 
Scottish  Crown,  with  the  proviso  that  it  was  not  to  be  granted  to 
any  one  but  the  King’s  lawful  sons.  The  Bishop  thus  got  rid  of  a 
rival,  and  became  the  great  man  of  the  islands,  and  slipped  into 
many  of  the  privileges  of  the  Earls.  But  the  Orkneys  were  little 
affected  by  any  of  the  great  crises  of  the  national  history,  perhaps 
because  they  were  so  completely  out  of  the  way  of  the  “ auld  enemy  ” 
of  England.  Only  once  were  they  honoured  by  a Royal  visit,  when 
James  V.  made  his  appearance  at  Kirkwall,  and  enlightened  the 
Bishop  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown. 
At  a later  date  Bothwell,  the  Queen’s  husband,  in  his  flight  after 
Carberry,  came  down  upon  the  islands,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
title  of  Duke  of  Orkney  levied  heavy  black-mail.  Of  the  battles 
fought  on  Scottish  ground  they  heard  only  the  distant  echo,  and 
the  fury  of  the  Reformation  mania  spent  its  strength  on  the  main- 
land before  it  reached  their  shores ; so  that  their  Cathedral,  the 
great  monument  to  the  memory  of  Earl  Magnus,  has  escaped  de- 
structidn.  Some  knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  islands  being  essen- 
tial to  a right  undefstanding  of  their  present  state,  Mr.  Tudor 
devotes  his  first  chapters  to  a summary  of  their  history. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  are  so  frequently  spoken  of 
together  that  few  people  realize  how  different  the  two  groups  are. 
The  Orkneys,  which  comprise  fifty-six  islands  and  islets,  are  for 
the  most  part  flat ; in  none  of  them  do  the  heights  rise  beyond  the 
dignity  of  being  hills.  Even  in  Hoy,  the  highest  island  of  the 
group,  and  the  one  in  which  the  scenery  is  most  picturesque,  the 
highest  summits  are  not  higher  than  between  one  and  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  Shetlands  the  scenery  is  much 
finer,  formed  by  a constant  recurrence  of  cliff  and  cave  and  rocks, 
whose  jagged  outline  presents  an  almost  endless  variety  of  grand  and 
fantastic  forms.  There  appears  to  be  as  much  difference  between  the 
social  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  groups  as  there  is  in  the 
physical  formation  of  their  islands.  Mr.  Tudor  defines  the  difi'erence 
thus : — “ The  Shetlander  is  a fisherman  who  has  a farm ; the 
Orcadian  a farmer  who  has  a boat.”  The  Orcadians  Mr.  Tudor 
reports  as  a thrifty,  saving  race,  living  in  comfort  in  the  present, 
and  laying  by  a large  reserve  to  provide  against  any  contingencies 
in  the  future.  Within  the  last  forty  years  very  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  their  condition.  During  that  time  the  “ run- 
rig  ” system  of  farming  has  been  done  away  with,  and  the  rotation 
of  crops  introduced  ; good  roads  have  been  made  all  over  the 
islands,  new  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  raising  of  stock  receives  more  attention,  so  that  a large  quantity 
is  exported  yearly.  The  result  of  these  advances  Mr.  Tudor  thus 
sums  up : — 

Altogether  the  Orkneys  have  passed  out  of  the  picturesque  stage  of  his- 
tory, and  are  at  the  present  time,  probably,  as  thriving  as  any  portion  of 
Her  Majestj^’s  dominions.  How  much  so  can  be  judged  from  the  following 
facts : — during  four  months,  spent  wandering  to  and  fro  through  the 
islands,  in  1880,  the  writer  never  once  saw  a bare-footed  man,  woman,  or 
child,  nor  was  he  once  accosted  by  a beggar.  Of  what  other  district  in 
Scotl.and  could  the  same  be  said  ? Bankruptcy  amongst  the  fanners  has, 
it  is  said,  never  been  known,  and  over  a million  was,  in  1880,  stated  to  be 
lying  on  deposit  in  the  banks  at  Kirkwall,  Stromness,  and  St.  Margaret's 
Hope,  to  the  credit  of  the  farmers  and  “ peerie  lairds.”  And  long  may  they 
thrive,  as,  take  them  all  in  all,  finer,  more  self-reliant  subjects,  than  the 
Orcadians,  the  Queen  does  not  possess. 

With  the  Shetlanders  the  case  is  very  different.  They  still  show 
much  more  strongly  their  Scandinavian  origin.  The  oppressions 
and  exactions  they  have  sufiered  at- the  hands  of  their  Scottish  rulers 
find  expression  in  the  proverb  still  current,  “ Naething  ever  came 
from  Scotland  but  dear  meat  and  greedy  ministers,”  and  the  sore 
feeling  thus  engendered  has  prevented  them  from  ever  taking- 
kindly  to  Scotch  law  or  Scotch  custom.  This  was  in  part,  as  Mr. 
Tudor  points  out, 

Owing  to  their  geographical  situation,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  inhabitants 
being  a fishing  rather  than  an  agricultural  people,  the  connexion  with  the 


mother  country,  Norway,  lasted  till  quite  modern  days  ; and  whilst  in  the 
case  of  the  Orkneys  the  Scotticizing  of  the  population  commenced  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  centur}-,  if  not  earlier,  the  Slietlanders  remained  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
Scandinavian,  not  only  in  their  customs,  but  also  in  their  language,  as  if 
they  had  still  been  subjects  of  the  Norwegian  Crown. 

The  Slietlanders  had  reason  to  regret  the  closer  connexion  witb 
Scotland,  for  the  Scotch  introduced  a variety  of  vexatious  feudal 
exactions  in  addition  to  the  Odal  dues.  A land-tax  was  levied  for 
the  Crown  over  and  above  the  “ skat  ” which  was  already  paid  to 
the  over-lord.  Then  the  minister  of  the  parish  extorted  a tithe  of 
all  property,  even  to  the  ling  caught  at  the  fishing  or  the  whales 
which  Providence  sent  to  the  shore,  as  if  it  were  not  enough 
to  have  to  give  a tithe  on  corn,  wool,  and  dairy  produce. 

But  the  Shetlanders  have  from  time  immemorial  looked  for 
their  harvest  rather  to  the  sea  than  to  the  land,  and  fishing  of  on© 
kind  or  another  is  still  the  chief  occupation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
islanders.  Mr.  Tudor  gives  a very  minute  account  of  the  fishing 
trade  in  all  its  branches,  stating  the  quantity  of  fish  taken,  the 
rate  of  sale,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  disposed  of.  One  is- 
surprised  to  find  that  it  is  only  since  1826  that  the  Shetlanders- 
have  given  any  serious  attention  to  the  herring  fishery,  which  was 
till  that  date  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  the 
islanders  contenting  themselves  with  the  “ gleanings  ” that  were 
left  after  the  Dutch  nets  had  swept  the  sea.  The  Dutch  carried 
on  the  fishery  on  a very  large  scale,  and  whole  fleets  of  their 
“ busses,”  as  the  fishing-boats  are  called,  arrived  annually  among 
the  islands.  No  doubt  the  Shetlanders  did  their  best  to  get 
some  profit  out  of  the  Dutchmen,  and  Mr.  Tudor  quotes  from 
a writer  of  the  last  century  amusing  details  of  how  the  ponies 
were  turned  to  account  in  relieving  the  Dutchmen  of  some  of 
their  surplus  coin.  No  hire  was  asked  for  a ride  from  any  one 
else,  but  no  Dutchman  was  allowed  to  bestride  one  of  these 
animals  without  paying  a “ doppeltjie,”  or  “Dublekee,”  as  he 
writes  it,  value  twopence ; and,  as  a Dutchman  was  no  sooner  on 
than  he  was  off,  and  the  same  fee  was  demanded  at  each  fresh 
mount,  an  adroit  Shetlander  could  earn  what,  in  a country 
where  money  was  so  scarce,  must  have  been  quite  a large  sum 
with  little  time  and  less  trouble.  Then,  too,  they  sold  stockings 
to  these  foreign  fishers,  and  occasionally  a pony,  making  them  pay 
a pound  for  what  they  “ cannot  sell  to  their  neighbours  for  three 
half-crowns.”  This  will  show  that  the  native  character  is  not 
distinguished  for  that  simplicity  usually  associated  with  such 
primitive  social  conditions  ; indeed,  sundry  anecdotes  told  by  Mr, 
Tudor  show  an  amount  of  craftiness  that  seems  to  suggest  that 
there  must  have  been  some  mixture  of  Celts  among  their 
“ forbears.”  Their  ingenuity  was  generally  exercised  in  blinding  the 
revenue  officers,  but  it  could  be  turned  against  the  smugglers,  as- 
the  following  anecdote  shows  ; — 

A few  3'ears  back  a Dutch  buss  was  in  Refirth  Voe,  Yell,  and  her  skipper 
was  ti-3'ing  to  dispose  of  some  tobacco  for  which  he  was  asking  half-a- 
crown  a pound  ; eighteonpence  too  much  said  the  Yellites,  who  considered 
a shilling  a pound  ample.  Whilst  the  haggling  was  going  on,  a man  was 
seen  to  rush  franticalh--  down  the  hill,  jump  into  a boat,  and  pull  on  board, 
when  he  announced,  that  he  had  seen  the  cutter  beating  up  from  Whalsay, 
upon  which  Mynheer  sold  his  baccy  at  the  price  offered.  There  was  no 
cutter  except  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  Yellites.  Simple,  unsophisti- 
cated, artless  people  the  Shetlanders ! 

Wrecking  was  another  part  of  the  harvest  of  the  sea  which  the 
islanders  of  both  groups  had  an  eye  to.  It  was  less  laborious 
than  fishing,  and  in  past  years  quite  as  profitable.  Sanday 
was  specially  favoured  by  Providence  before  the  lighthouse  was 
built  upon  it.  Mr.  Tudor  quotes  the  very  pertinent  reply  of  a 
Sanday  man  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  builder  of  the  lighthouse,  who 
remarked  on  the  bad  state  of  the  sails  of  his  boat.  “ If  it  had 
been  His  will  that  you  had  na  built  sae  many  lighthouses  here- 
about, I would  have  had  new  sails  last  winter  ” ; and  caps  it 
with  a story  of  a Sanday  minister  who  publicly  prayed  thus : — 
“ Nevertheless,  if  it  please  Thee  to  cause  helpless  ships  to  be 
cast  on  the  shore,  oh ! dinna  forget  the  poor  island  of  Sanda.”' 
Sometimes  the  foreign  products  thus  cast  up  at  their  doors  were  a 
new  revelation  to  the  islanders,  as  when  a cargo  of  oranges  was 
washed  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Delting,  the  natives  boiled  them  as 
a new  kind  of  potatoes.  When  any  kind  of  liquor  is  the  cargo, 
however,  they  seem  to  know  the  use  of  that  by  instinct,  and  one 
instance  is  on  record  when  so  many  casks  were  “ saved  ” from  a 
Dutch  vessel  that  all  the  people  on  the  island  were  drunk  for 
twenty  days.  The  lives  of  four  men  on  board  this  same  vessel 
were  saved  in  a way  that  may  alnj^ost  be  called  miraculous.  They 
had  gone  aloft  to  look  out.  With  the  shock  of  striking,  the  mast 
they  were  on  snapped  and  fell  on  to  the  shore,  while  the  ship  sank, 
and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  Of  the  wrecks  of  late  yeara 
not  a few  seem  to  have  been  intentional,  and  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  being  so  with  barefaced  effrontery  by  the  skippers.  One 
of  these  worthies  shed  tears  of  rage  when  his  vessel  went  ashore 
on  the  sand,  and  pointed  with  an  oath  to  the  place  on  the  rocks- 
where  he  intended  to  put  her.  A German  who  was  condoled 
with  on  the  loss  of  his  ship  as  a “ bad  job,”  answered  coolly,  “ No, 
my  friend,  it  is  not  bad  ; she  is  well  insured.” 

But  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  all  the  interest- 
ing matter  contained  in  Mr.  Tudor’s  pages,  as  he  touches  upon, 
every  subject  connected  with  the  history  or  social  state  of  the 
islanders.  He  has  evidently  been  over  every  inch  of  the  ground 
be  undertakes  to  describe.  His  book  wiU  prove  an  invaluable 
companion  to  all  tourists  in  those  parts,  as  he  gives  the  most  pre- 
cise information  as  to  distances,  means  of  transport,  and  measures 
to  be  taken  to  secure  sleeping-quarters  at  the  various  halting- 
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points  he  recommends,  together  with  very  sensible  advice  with 
regard  to  clothing  and  other  articles  with  which  it  is  well  to  be 
provided.  Fishers  and  fowlers  will  here  find  a guide  who  can 
point  out  the  spots  that  wiU  yield  them  the  best  sport,  while  tra- 
vellers of  a scientific  turn  are  not  forgotten.  The  botanist,  the 
geologist,  the  archaeologist,  will  each  find  chapters  devoted  to  his 
special  pursuit,  contributed  or  approved  by  adepts  in  the  several 
sciences.  Mr.  Tudor  appends  to  his  volume  a list  of  the  authorities 
whose  writings  he  has  consulted  in  the  course  of  his  work.^  He 
iias  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  all  available  infor- 
mation either  from  written  or  local  authorities  that  bore  in  any 
way  upon  his  subject,  and  he  has  thus  succeeded  in  making  a 
very  compendious  handbook  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 
In  the  style,  however,  in  which  this  information  is  conve;yed 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  As  Mr.  Tudor  seems  unable 
himself  to  distinguish  between  slang  and  the  language  of  litera- 
ture, he  would  do  wisely  before  he  publishes  a second  edition  to 
get  some  of  his  pages  “done  into  English”  by  some  competent 
authority.  Such  expressions  as  “being  done,”  “no  end  of,”  “not 
a patch  on  that,”  “ beat  fox-hunting  out  of  sight,”  may  be  forcible 
to  those  who  know  their  meaning,  but  are  not  grammatical ; and 
to  speak  of  a Norse  Jarl  as  a “ good  all-round  character,”  of  another 
as  “spooning”  the  Countess  of  Athole,  and  of  others  again  of 
establishing  a “ healthy  funk  in  the  Orcadian  mind,”  is  a vulgar 
and  flippant  way  of  writing,  which,  when  associated  with  his- 
torical characters,  jars  disagreeably  on  the  reader.  We  must  not 
lomit  to  notice  the  excellent  maps  by  which  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  as  a guide-book  is  much  increased. 


AMONG  THE  MONGOLS.* 

This  book  is  from  the  pen  neither  of  a ready  writer  nor  of  a 
master  of  description.  There  is  very  little  to  be  gathered 
from  its  pages  of  the  general  features  of  the  part  of  Mongolia  in 
which  the  author  resided,  and  the  information  they  contain  re- 
specting the  people  is  not  so  complete  or  so  satisfying  as  might 
Iiave  been  expected  from  a missionary  who,  we  are  led  in  the 
preface  to  suppose,  has,  during  most  of  the  years  since  1 870,  “ spent 
the  summer  months  itinerating  among  the  tribes  to  the  west, 
aiorth,  and  east  of  Kalgan.” 

The  first  object  of  the  author  on  entering  Mongolia  was  to 
learn  the  language,  of  which  he  had  been  previously  ignorant,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  tent  of  a wealJhy 
Lama,  who  undertook  to  board,  lodge,  and  teach  him  for  a sum 
which  amounted  to  a little  more  than  a shilling  a day.  Moderate 
ns  this  sum  sounds,  it  may  fairly  be  suspected  that  his  host  found 
him  a profitable  tenant.  No  furniture  had  to  be  supplied  for  his 
special  behoof,  and  he  took  pot-luck  with  the  Lama  in  a most 
literal  sense.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  breakfast  in  winter- 
time was  simple  in  the  extreme.  “The  servant  put  the  pot  on 
the  fire  and  placed  in  it  a block  of  ice  or  a pyramid  of  snow. 
When  this  had  melted  the  scum  and  sediment  were  removed,  and 
the  water  thus  purified  put  on  to  boil,  a handful  of  pounded  brick 
tea  being  thrown  on  the  surface.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’ 
hard  boiling,  kept  in  check  by  occasional  use  of  the  ladle,  the  tea 
was  poured  into  a pail,  the  pot  swept  out  with  a wisp  of  the  hairs 
■of  a horse’s  tail,  a little  fat  melted  in  the  pot,  the  cracklings  care- 
fully removed,  enough  meal  added  to  make  the  compound  into  a 
kind  of  porridge,  after  a time  more  meal  added  and  well  stirred 
till  the  mass  seemed  brown  and  dryish  ; then  the  tea,  cleared  from 
the  sediment,  poured  in  and  boiled  up,  and  the  ‘ meal  tea  ’ was 
pronounced  ready.”  At  noon  a second  dose  of  this  stuff, 
which  only  the  appetite  begotten  by  an  out-of-door  life  in  a cold 
■climate,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  anything  else,  can  have 
made  endurable,  served  to  appease  hunger  until  sunset,  when  the 
contents  of  the  pot  were  enriched  by  a piece  of  meat. 

The  morality  of  the  Lamas  on  the  subject  of  meat  is  very 
^elastic.  Their  religion  forbids  them  to  eat  it,  but  have  it  they 
will,  and  they  make  a compromise  with  their  consciences  by 
■employing  laymen  to  act  as  butchers.  For  the  lives  of  all  non- 
edible creatures  both  priests  and  people  show  the  greatest  regard. 

Crows  perch  themselves  on  the  top  of  loaded  camels,  and  de- 
liberately steal  Chinamen’s  rusks  and  Mongols’  mutton  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  vociferating  owners ; hawks  swoop  down  in  the 
jmarket-place  at  Urga,  and  snatch  edibles  from  the  hands  of  the 
unwary,  who  simply  accuse  the  thief  of  patricide,  and  pass  on ; 
and  swallows  year  after  year  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young 
inside  the  very  tents  of  the  Mongols.”  Even  for  the  insects  which 
aflSict  humanity,  and  especially  Mongolian  humanity,  they  show 
a sensitive  sympathy  which  at  least  reflects  credit  on  their  power  of 
forgiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  these  morbidly  merciful 
people  the  descendants  of  those  soldiers  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
at  the  bidding  of  Jenghiz  Khan  from  the  China  Sea  to  the  plains  of 
Hungary.  By  those  tough  old  warriors  the  sight  of  an  enemy 
was  welcomed  with  delight,  but  Mr.  Gilmour  tells  us  that  now- 
adays, at  the  bare  report  of  the  approach  of  banditti,  their  degene- 
rate descendants  desert  their  camping-grounds  and  take  to  flight. 
The  origin  of  this  change  is  easily  discovered.  The  debased  form 
of  Buddhism  which  reigns  paramount  in  Mongolia  is  responsible 
for  this  and  for  many  other  evils.  It  introduced  into  a hardy  and 
brave  people  an  idle  class,  who  were  taught  to  beg  in  the  name  of 
religion  for  the  means  of  livelihood  from  their  fellow-countrymen. 

• Among  the  iVongnls.  B,v  the  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  M.A.  London  : 
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The  ready  response  which  such  appeals  met  with  established  the 
priesthood  as  a profitable  profession.  As  anatural  consequence  deacons 
crowded  into  its  ranks,  until  at  the  present  day  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  male  population  are  Lamas.  Nor  is  that  which  in 
this  way  is  lost  to  the  bac’abone  of  the  country  made  up  by  any 
access  of  counterbalancing  virtues.  Mr.  Gilmour  asserts  that  the 
morality  of  the  Lamas  is  of  the  most  depraved  description,  and 
that  their  temples  are  hotbeds  of  unspeakable  vices.  All  that  can 
be  urged  in  their  favour  is  that,  like  the  man  with  one  eye  in  a 
nation  of  blind  people,  they  stand  pre-eminent  as  possessing  some 
little  literary  light  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  ignorance  which  over- 
spreads the  country.  They  can  all  at  least  read  their  sacred  books 
in  the  Tibetan  character,  and  many  are  fair  scholars  in  their  native 
literature.  Not  a few,  also,  combine  the  practice  of  medicine  with 
that  of  religion,  and,  though  their  medical  knowledge  is  of  the 
most  trivial  character,  they  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
perties of  herbs  which  may  well  be  of  value  in  dealing  with  the 
simpler  forms  of  disease.  Among  the  people  of  Eastern  Mongolia 
koumiss  appears  to  be  unknown,  and  consequently  they  do  not 
enjoy  that  immunity  from  pulmonary  complaints  which  is  the  lot 
of  their  Western  brethren.  Mr.  Gilmour  speaks  of  a kind  of  cough 
which  is  very  prevalent  and  much  dreaded  by  the  Mongols,  who, 
believing  it  to  be  infectious,  forbid  strangers  to  enter  a tent  in 
which  there  is  a case.  The  common  native  drinks  are  Airak  and 
Arrihae,  both  of  which  are  made  of  mare’s  milk,  and  the  first  of 
which  seems,  from  the  very  meagre  description  Mr.  Gilmour 
gives  of  its  manufacture  and  effects,  to  be  a debased  kind  of 
koumiss.  From  it  Arrihae,  which  is  “ a pure  and  good  whisky,” 
is  distilled.  The  supplies  of  this  spirit  being  abundant  it  is  largely 
consumed,  one  result  being  that  drunkenness  is  rampant. 

Altogether  the  condition  of  the  people  is  such  as  to  offer 
a promising  field  for  missionary  enterprise.  During  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  Mongol  power  first  came  into  notice,  and  be- 
fore Buddhism  obtained  the  hold  over  the  people  it  now  possesses, 
the  Khans  showed  a lofty  tolerance  of  all  forms  of  religion.  Kuzak, 
the  grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  had  two  Christians  among  his 
political  advisers,  and  a Christian  church  stood  before  his  tent. 
But  since  the  birth  of  a Dalai  Lama  among  the  Ordu  Mongols 
the  people  have  been  handed  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  a form  of 
Buddhism  which,  having  been  reduced  to  the  low  level  of  their 
national  intelligence,  survives  oiily  as  a system  of  superstitious 
forms.  As  such,  however,  it  supplies  all  that  the  Mongols  in  their 
present  frame  of  mind  desire,  and  consequently  the  Christian 
missionary  finds  no  such  welcome  now  awaiting  him  as  was  ac- 
corded to  his  forerunners  during  the  early  period  of  the  Mongol 
supremacy.  With  unwearying  zeal  Mr.  Gilmour  preached  and 
taught  in  the  Mongol  tents,  and  distributed  Bibles  and  devotional 
works  broadcast.  But  the  seed  was,  as  it  were,  thrown'by  the 
wayside,  and  yielded  but  an  infinitesimally  ,small  crop  of  fruit. 
The  people  complained  of  a difficulty  in  reading  the  translated 
Testament,  a fact  which  seems  to  point  to  the  advisableness  of 
bringing  out  a new  and  revised  edition.  The  early  efforts  of  trans- 
lators are  not  always  crowned  with  complete  success,  and  the 
native  readers  of  first  translations  have  occasionally  strange 
perversions  of  Christian  teaching  presented  to  them.  The  Afghans, 
for  example,  for  whose  benefit  the  verse  “ Judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  judged,”  was  rendered  “Do  not  do  justice  lest  justice  should 
be  done  to  you,”  must  have  devoutly  prayed  that  they  might 
never  fall  within  the  clutches  of  our  law. 

The  every-day  life  of  the  people  is  full  of  hardship  and  is 
brightened  by  few  gleams  of  pleasure.  The  extreme  cold  in  the 
winter,  the  wretchedly  imperfect  shelter  which  their  tents  afford, 
the  poor  food,  and  the  pastoral  nature  of  their  pursuits,  entail- 
ing constant  watchfulness  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers,  make 
the  daily  round  of  duty  particularly  trying  to  the  health 
and  strength.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather  a Mongol  sleeps 
on  the  ground  with  but  a piece  of  felt  between  him  and  the 
soil.  He  has  no  other  covering  than  his  coat,  which  seldom 
is  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  of  his  person.  The  result  is 
that  rheumatism  prevails  everywhere  among  both  young  and  old. 
The  lot  of  the  women  is  even  one  degree  harder  than  that  of  the 
men.  Their  place  in  the  tent  is  next  the  door,  and  the  rugs  they 
sleep  upon  are  always  the  thinnest  and  poorest.  All  the  domestic 
drudgery  is  done  by  the  women,  who,  as  an  old  member  of  this 
oppressed  sex  said  to  the  author,  “ are  treated  like  the  dogs  which 
are  fed  outside  the  tent.”  The  great  midsummer  religious  festival 
and  the  occasions  of  marriages  in  the  family  are  the  only  breaks 
which  relieve  the  dreary  monotony  of  their  existences.  At  the 
temples  where  the  midsummer  festival  is  celebrated  they  enjoy  the 
one  opportunity  afforded  them  in  the  year  of  meeting  their  female 
friends,  in  whose  company  they  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  These 
bear  about  as  close  a resemblance  to  the  rites  of  pure  Buddhism 
as  the  Litanies  shouted  under  the  Reformers’  Tree  bear  to  the 
Liturgy  of  our  Church.  By  a happy  combination  of  ideas  the 
Lamas  have  succeeded  in  introducing  a large  leaven  of  Shamanism 
into  the  Indian  rituals,  and  a strong  infusion  of  Western  Asiatic 
superstitions  into  the  doctrines  symbolized.  A curious  adapta,tion 
of  the  “ Scapegoat  ” forms  a prominent  feature  at  the  festival. 
A triangular  pyramid  of  dough,  crowned  with  the  representa- 
tion of  a human  skull,  is  during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
placed  "on  a raised  stand,  beneath  which  all  those  who  wish  to 
purge  themselves  of  their  sins,  or  protect  themselves  from  disease 
or  misfortune,  pass.  Towards  evening  the  Sawr,  as  the  mass 
of  dough  is  called,  is  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a spot  on 
the  plain  at  a distance  from  the  temple.  There,  after  prayers 
J have  been  chanted,  trumpets  blown,  and  a black  handkerchief 
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waved  repeatedly  towards  it,  the  Sawr  is  thrown  headlong:  into 
A fierce  tire  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  instant  that  it  has 
been  jerked  into  the  flames  and  a parting  shot  fired  from  a gun  at 
it  by  a bystander,  all  present  turn  to  congratulate  the  chief  Lama 
on  having  been  instrumental  in  dispersing  so  much  evil.  Another 
dough  figure,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  an  ancient  foe  to 
Suddhism,  plays  a part  at  the  festival,  but  only  to  suffer  the  fate 
which  is  held  to  be  due  to  so  grossly  impious  a personage.  With 
great  solemnity  this  miniature  man  is  cut  to  pieces. 

The  complete  want  of  imagination  which  characterizes  the 
Mongols  robs  their  social  customs  of  all  interest,  and,  judging  from 
the  contents  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  same  deficiency  which  afflicts  the  people  is  shared  in  by  their 
historian.  Either  Mr.  Gilmour  must  have  been  strangely  imob- 
fiervant,  or  he  cannot  have  been  so  long  resident  in  Mongolia  as  his 
preface,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  imply.  Neither  title-page  nor  pre- 
face bears  any  date,  and  though  he  tells  us  that  he  first  went  into 
Mongolia  in  1870,  wo  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  long 
he  stayed  there. 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  WORCESTER.* 

The  series  of  Diocesan  Histories  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  may  be 
expected  chiefly  to  obtain  the  local  circulation  for  which  its 
separate  volumes  are  in  the  first  instance  designed  ; but  its  use- 
fulness extends  over  a wider  range  than  that  of  the  local  details 
which  it  chronicles.  Ordinary  readers  of  general  Church  history, 
or  of  the  history  of  any  particular  ecclesiastical  period,  are  apt  to 
retain  in  their  memories  somewhat  vague  and  confused  pictures  of 
events  which  afiected  diflTerent  sections  of  the  community,  or  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  in  very  different  ways ; while  the 
tracing  the  course  of  these  events  within  a definite  and  limited 
area,  inhabited  by  a people  of  the  same  race  and  for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  occupations,  wiU  exhibit  them  in  a more  distinct  and 
continuous  view.  Change  in  the  life  of  an  agricultural  district  is 
not  marked,  as  its  record  may  be  in  a school-book,  by  a blank  half- 
page at  the  end  of  a chapter,  with  a fresh  start  under  a new 
beading  over  leaf;  and  a Worcestershire  farmer  in  the  “spacious 
days  of  great  Elizabeth  ” would  have  found  small  difficulty  in 
answering  the  once  famous  question,  “ Where  was  your  Church 
before  Luther  ? ” if  he  thought  his  questioner  sufficiently  in  his 
right  mind  to  deserve  any  answer  whatever. 

The  ancient  diocese  of  Worcester  is  represented  by  a well- 
defined  area  in  the  physical,  geography  of  England,  of  which  the 
whole  may  be  described  as  within  the  view  of  a spectator  facing 
•eastward  on  Malvern  Hill.  The  basin  of  the  Severn,  with  its 
tributary  the  Avon,  is  shut  in  between  the  range  of  hills  stretching 
to  the  north-east  which  divide  it  from  the  Thames  district,  and 
the  high  land  to  the  west  and  north  from  which  the  waters  fall  to 
the  Wye  and  the  Trent.  The  area  includes  Gloucestershire  on  the 
south,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Warwickshire  on  the  east,  as  well 
as  nearly  the  whole  of  Worcestershire.  On  its  northern  boundary 
lay  a region  of  forest  and  upland,  through  which  the  Severn 
•enters  by  a narrow  channel,  while  the  outlet  for  communication 
with  the  North  Midland  district  was  provided  by  the  valley  of  the 
Stour,  an  affluent  of  the  Severn  from  the  north-east  which  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  a river.  East  and  west  of  the 
Severn  the  ecclesiastical  geography  of  the  country  followed  the 
lines  of  the  physical,  and  the  dioceses  of  Lichfield  and  Hereford 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  valley  of  the  Teme,-  which 
enters  that  of  the  Severn  a few  miles  to  the  west  of  Worcester, 
holds  an  anomalous  position  somewhat  perplexing  to  archaeolo- 
gists. It  forms  from  Tenbury  downwards  the  north-western  limb 
•of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  a considerable  district  on  its 
northern  bank  is  in  the  hundred  of  Oswaldslow ; but  it  has  alw.ays 
formed  a part  of  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  annexation  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  or  Northern  Warwickshire,  to  the 
•existing  diocese  of  Worcester,  is  an  arrangement  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  and  of  recent  date ; soon,  we  may  trust,  to 
be  reconsidered  in  view  of  the  claims  of  the  archdeaconry  to 
become  once  more  a diocese,  whether  named  of  Coventry  or  of 
Birmingham. 

The  diocese  of  Worcester  appears  first  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Church  as  that  of  the  Wiccii  or  Hwiccas,  and  had 
no  earlier  existence  as  a British  see.  It  is  well  described  by  the 
present  authors  of  its  History  as  a borderland,  lying  between  the 
more  settled  regions  of  Central  England  and  the  wilder  tribes  of 
Wales,  and  as  also  a border-see  between  the  ecclesiastical  claims 
•of  the  Northern  and  Southern  primacies.  The  conversion  of  its 
heathen  conquerors  came  from  the  north,  and  was  indirectly  a 
missionary  work  of  the  ancient  British  Church.  Before  its  exist- 
ence as  a separate  see  the  Wiccian  Church  belonged  to  the  diocese 
of  Lichfield ; and  its  association  with  Lichfield  and  with  the  great 
missionary  saints  of  Northumbria  may  be  traced  with  reasonable 
certainty  in  the  name  of  the  religious  foundation  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Stour  Valley  which  survived  in  “ Chideminster  ” at  the 
Domesday  Survey,  though  all  traces  of  church  or  priest  had  been 
swept  away  in  the  tide,  it  would  seem,  of  Danish  invasion.  What- 
ever guesses  may  have  been  made  in  other  directions  by  anti- 
quaries of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  may  recognize  in  the  dedi- 
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cation  of  the  monastic  church  of  Sture  in  Usmere  the  memorial  of 
one  or  other  of  the  saintly  brothers,  Ceadda  or  Cedda. 

“ The  choice  of  Worcester  for  the  seat  of  the  new  bishopric  was 
hardly,”  the  authors  write,  “ in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  our 
English  forefathers,”  who  usually  chose  a rural  centre ; but 
Worcester  had  already  a church,  St.  Peter’s,  founded  by  Saxulph, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  where  a body  of  clergy  were  at  work ; and 
over  them  the  first  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Bosel,  was  consecrated 
A.D.  680.  From  this  point  a Diocesan  History  naturally  follows 
the  line  of  the  episcopal  succession,  and  the  authors  have  been 
careful  in  bringing  into  prominence  the  general  type  which 
marked  the  bishops  of  certain  periods,  as  well  as  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  more  distinguished  occupants  of  the  see.  Of 
these  the  earliest  whose  name  is  of  mark  in  local  history  is  said 
to  have  owed  his  appointment  to  the  influence  of  a prelate 
of  wider  fame,  Dunstan,  who  held  the  see  of  Worcester  from 
957  to  961.  This  was  Oswald,  bishop  during  thirty  years,  and 
bigh  in  royal  favour  during  Edgar’s  reign.  To  any  one  holding 
the  common  opinion  that  a “ hundred  ” was  a division  of  a county 
for  convenience  of  neighbourhood,  like  a modern  “ union  ” on  a 
larger  scale,  a map  of  Worcestershire  will  be  seriously  perplexing. 
“Oswaldslow  Hundred”  is  scattered  in  fragments  all  over  the 
county,  including  the  singular  peninsula  or  tail  which  curls  from 
its  south-eastern  corner  into  Gloucestershire  and  Warwickshire. 
It  really  represents  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishop  and 
church  of  Worcester,  consolidated  by  Edgar  into  one  jurisdiction 
. under  the  bishop’s  court,  with  special  privileges  and  immunities 
fruitful  in  later  lawsuits.  No  distinction  between  the  lands  of  the 
bishop  and  of  the  church  or  priory  of  St.  Mary  was  made  till  it 
became  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Norman  conqueror  to  divide  them. 
It  was  hardly  worth  the  author’s  while  to  explain  in  a note  that 
the  church-land  hundred  does  not  owe  its  name,  sometimes  spelt 
“ Oswaldslawe,”  to  a “ law  ” of  Bishop  Oswald’s  “ expelling  the 
married  clergy.”  As  time  went  on,  the  hold  of  the  Church  on 
Worcestershire  lands  increased,  till  more  than  half  the  county 
was  ecclesiastical  property.  The  great  abbey  of  Evesham  in 
the  rich  vale  of  the  Avon  rivalled,  or  more  than  rivalled,  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  while  that  of  Pershore,  lying 
midway  between  the  two,  and  giving  its  name  to  another  of 
the  county  hundreds,  might  have  maintained  an  equal  dignity 
but  for  the  “ spoiling  of  her  sanctuary  ” which  she  mourned 
in  Florence  of  Worcester  and  in  William  of  Malmesbury.  The 
diocesan  historians  admit  the  robbery  of  Pershore  by  William 
the  Conqueror  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Westminster,  but 
throw  a kindly  veil  over  the  proceedings  of  “ the  royal  founder 
of  Westminster,”  who  is  merely  said  to  have  “enriched  it  largely 
with  endowments  in  this  diocese.”  Certainly  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor is  a saint  in  the  English  Calendar,  and  his  canonization 
was  confirmed,  if  we  remember  rightly,  not  long  since  in  an 
“ octo-centenary  ” ceremonial  by  the  Westminster  Chapter;  but 
Edgar’s  Charter  and  the  Domesday  Survey  tell  the  story  in  clear 
statistical  detail,  and  fully  bear  out  William  of  Malmesbury’s 
complaint,  that  “ it  was  miserable  to  observe  how  great  a 
damage  this  house  had  sustained,  having  lost  more  than  half 
her  revenues  ...  of  which  the  greatest  portion  of  aU  was 
bestowed  by  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, upon  Westminster.”  The  Gloucestershire  portion  of  the 
ancient  diocese  was  also  largely  in  ecclesiastical  ownership; 
although  it  may  be*doubtful  whether  “ the  old  proverb,  ‘ As  sure 
as  God  is  in  Gloucestershire,’  is  a quaint  indieation  of  this 
exuberance  of  monks  and  monasteries.”  Old  proverbs  in  England 
were  not  habitually  flattering  to  the  monastic  orders,  and  the 
Severn  valley  was  not  especially  distinguished  by  respect  for  the 
clergy. 

A well-written  chapter  on  “ The  Baronial  Bishops  ” may 
perhaps  originally  have  thrown  some  light  upon  a curious  story 
quoted  in  Nash’s  Worcestershire  belonging  to  the  episcopate  of 
Walter  de  Cantilupe,  “ an  almost  ideal  representative  of  the  great 
feudal  prelates  of  his  time  ” ; but  the  book  as  it  is  published  con- 
tains indications  Of  ruthless  curtailment  “ under  the  direction 
of  the  Tract  Committee.”  The  great  castle  of  the  Bishops  of 
Worcester  as  feudal  lords  was  at  Hartlebury,  commanding  the  line 
of  communication  from  Wales  across  the  Severn  at  Redstone  and 
passing  up  the  Stour  Valley  into  Staffordshire.  But  the  bishops  had 
also  a manor-house  at  Kempsey,  a little  befjw  Worcester,  which 
Cantilupe  greatly  enlarged  and  in  which  he  entertained  Simon  de 
Montfort  before  the  battle  of  Evesham.  This  house  is  the  scene 
of  the  brief  and  singularly  matter-of-fact  narrative  preserved  in 
the  Worcester  annals,  A.D.  1253  : — 

Quod  Dominica  infra  oetavam  Ascensionis  D’ni,  videlicet  die  Sti 
Dunstani  archiep.  Joh.  de  Draycote  clericus  (tecapitatus  fuit  inter 
Draycote  et  Kemeseyam  in  via  regia  per  prepositum  de  KemeseyS  et 
villanos  ejusdem  et  Diaycote,  ex  preecepto  Galfridi  de  Hambury  tunc 
temporis  ballivi  episcopi,  et  tulerunt,  et  posuerunt  caput  ante  portam 
episcopi  ibidem  per  diem  et  noctem,  non  deferentes  ad  castrum  secundum 
quod  moris  est.  Tandem  viderunt  se  male  fecisse,  et  tulere  caput  ad  corpus, 
et  levaverunt  hutesium.  Inquisitione  facta  a coronatore  sepultum  est  caput 
cum  corpore  in  cymeterio  de  Kemeseya.  Et  sic  per  prseceptum  vice- 
coraitis  et  coronatorum  iudictati  sunt  omnes  de  manerio  prieter  sex  et 
senescallum. 

Draycote  is  a hamlet  of  Kempsey,  and  the  quarrel  seems  to  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  incident  of  life  among  neighbours,  remark- 
able only  for  a certain  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  which  the 
parishioners,  upon  consideration,  rectified  as  far  as  possible  by 
raising  the  hue  and  cry  with  the  proper  formalities,  in  order  to 
the  arrest  of  themselves  as  felons.  The  record  supplies  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  result  of  the  indictment  preferred  by  the  sheriff 
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and  coroners  against  tlie  tailiff  and  tenants  of  the  Bishop’s  manor. 
But,  in  a slightly  parallel  case,  the  annalist  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  the 
diocese  was  well  rid  of  the  rector  of  Hartley,  though  he  is  enig- 
matical as  to  the  solitary  mourner  at  his  funeral: — 

Robertas  de  Lech,  persona  de  Martle,  per  fas  et  nefas  ah  adolescentia  sua 
nummorum  numerum  au<jmentavit,  et  ille  avarus  4 id.  Aprilis  (1299)  prae- 
idonibus  peremptus  pecuniam  perdidit  atque  vitam.  Defuncti  funus  non 
patria  vir  dolet  anus. 

Possibly  the  chronicler  may  have  meant  to  intimate  that  the 
“ defunct  ” rector  himself  stood  in  need  of  the  good  offices  of 
“ Darvell  Gatheren,”  a Welsh  saint,  whose  image — a wooden  giant 
in  armour — had  power  “ to  fetch  hym.  or  them  that  so  offers  out 
of  hell  when  they  he  dampned,”  till  Latimer,  when  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  utilized  it  for  the  burning  of  a friar  who  denied  the 
royal  supremacy. 

In  much  later  times  the  zealous  loyalty  of  a Bishop  of  Worcester 
was  not  rewarded  with  the  like  success,  and  Bishop  Lloyd  found 
a county  member  less  easy  to  get  rid  of  than  was  Latimer’s 
wooden  saint  “ in  harnes.”  Sir  John  Pakington,  of  Westwood, 
had  been  elected  knight  of  the  shire  in  1690,  when  he  was  nine- 
teen, and,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  succeeding  Parliament, 
1695-8,  retained  the  seat  until  his  death  in  1727.  In  1701  “an 
address  was  presented  to  the  King  from  the  county  of  Worcester, 
signed  by  some  thousands,  among  whom  was  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester”— the  moving  spirit — “assuring  his  Majesty  that  if  the 
county  members  did  not  comply  with  his  just  desires  they  would 
send  to  the  next  Parliament  such  as  should.”  One  of  the  King’s 
“just  desires”  had  been  recently  carried  into  practice  by  the 
translation  of  Lloyd  to  Worcester  in  1699,  and  a pamphlet, 
written  against  the  translation  of  bishops  generally,  had  been 
widely  distributed  in  the  diocese  with  “ the  alleged  complicity  ” 
of  Sir  John  Pakington.  A.t  the  election  of  1702  the  Bishop  used 
all  his  influence,  with  the  greatest  bitterness  of  political  partisan- 
ship, to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Royalist  baronet.  The  result 
was  an  inquiry  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  issuing  in  an 
address  to  Queen  Anne  which  complained  that  the  Bishop  had 
violated  the  liberties  of  the  Commons,  and  his  consequent  removal 
from  the  office  of  Queen’s  Almoner.  In  connexion  with  these 
incidents  a marked  instance  occurs  of  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  original  material  of  the  authors  has  been  reduced  for  publica- 
tion to  the  limits  of  a three-and-si.xpenny  volume.  The  Bishop 
had  sent- to  some  of  the  parochial  clergy  marked  lists  of  freeholders 
upon  whose  votes  they  were  to  bring  the  Hartlebury  Castle 
influence  to  bear,  and  such  lists  are  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  “ Welland,  curate  of  Alfrick  and  Lulsley,”  among  others. 
“ Welland”  is  the  name  of  a parish,  and  the  sentence  has  evidently 

been  cut  down  from  “ curate  of  Welland, curate  of 

Alfrick  and  Lulsley,  and  Pountney  of  Fladbury.”  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  many  blemishes  which  might  otherwise  have 
called  for  notice  in  the  work  are  referable  to  the  same  cause,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  care  in  the  authors.  One  remarkable  fact  must 
not  be  accepted  by  hasty  readers  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
index-maker.  The  life  of  the  “ ideal  feudal  prelate,”  Walter  de 
Cantilupe,  whose  bailiff  nailed  the  head  of  a clerk,  like  a polecat's, 
to  the  episcopal  gate,  is  indexed  as  containing  the  event  of  “ his 
re-consecration,”  a ceremony  which,  all  things  considered,  might 
have  been  desirable,  if  somewhat  irregular.  . The  text  of  the 
reference,  however,  merely  relates  that  the  Bishop  “ reconsecrated  ” 
St.  Peter’s,  Gloucester,  and  four  others  of  the  great  conventual 
churches. 

Among  the  specially  interesting  portions  of  this  Diocesan  History 
we  must  notice  the  detailed  account,  gathered  from  the  diary  of 
Prior  Moore,  of  the  life  of  the  head  of  the  Cathedral  body  before 
the  Prior  and  Convent  was  replaced  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
No  doubt  the  change  ecclesiastically  from  “ Popery  ” to  Pro- 
testantism may  have  been  as  radical  a reform  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  socially  and  among  his  neighbours  and  tenants  at 
Grimley  and  elsewhere  the  good  Prior  appears  to  have  exhibited 
a very  close  resemblance  to  the  modern  type  of  his  successors,  and 
to  have  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  a polished  and  hospitable 
Dean. 


LEWELL  PASTURES.* 

IN  Lewell  Pastures  there  is  an  abundance  of  exciting  incidents, 
with  many  of  the  graceful  descriptions  of  scenery  in  which 
Miss  Kettle  excels.  The  hero  tells  his  own  story,  and  a romantic 
story  it  is.  “ Harry,”  the  only  name,  so  far  as  we  remember,  by 
which  we  know  him,  in  seeking  a quiet  retreat  from  an  unkindly 
world)  has  escaped  neither  from  its  anxieties  nor  its  vicissitudes. 
He  stumbles  upon  original  characters,  he  meets  with  strange  ad- 
ventures, and  the  interest  seldom  flags  from  the  flrst  page  to  the 
last.  The  second  son  of  a man  of  old  family,  he  has  been  thrown 
over  by  a highborn  and  heartless  cousin,  who  has  given  her  hand 
to  his  elder  brother.  He  has  sold  his  commission  in  the  household 
cavalry,  paid  off  his  debts,  and  the  man  of  fashion  and  society  has 
resolved  to  turn  farmer.  The  place  of  retreat  has  been  decided 
for  him  by  circumstances.  His  godfather  had  left  him  Lewell 
Pastures,  a hiU  property  situated  somewhere  on  the  Welsh 
border.  Harry  is  a by  no  means  unnatural  combination  of  easy- 
going complacency  with  considerable  firmness  of  purpose.  He  proves 
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that  his  change  of  habits  is  something  more  than  a mere  caprice,  for 
he  settles  resolutely  down  to  the  drudgery  of  farming  superintend- 
ence, and  firmly  resists  all  distracting  temptations.  At  .the  same 
time,  he  seems  to  make  his  task  needlessly  unpleasant  by  consent- 
ing to  be  saddled  with  an  elderly  pair  of  servants  whom  he  finds  in 
possession  of  his  unattractive  house.  Sally  insists  on  being  mis- 
tress, and  something  more ; and  she  is  a very  disagreeable  and 
overbearing  mistress.  She  is  wrong-headed  and  slatternly,  and  her 
performances  in  the  cooking  department  would  never  give  her  rank 
as  a cordon  bleu.  Fortunately  for  Harry,  he  is  easily  contented ; 
though  the  civility  of  his  guests  of  rank  and  fastidiousness  is  some- 
times sorely  tried  by  the  fare  set  before  them.  As  for  Sally’s 
husband,  although  she  professes  to  think  much  of  him,  “ Tummas  ” 
is  an  idiot,  or  little  better.  A less  good-natured  man  would  very 
soon  have  thrust  the  couple  to  the  door ; but  Harry,  who  keeps 
them  on — partly  from  custom,  partly  from  compassion — has  an 
ample  reward  for  his  good-nature  in  the  end.  In  fact,  it  appears 
to  be  the  author’s  purpose  to  sketch  a character  who  always 
does  what  is  right,  however  embarrassing  it  may  be,  from  a 
punctilious  sense  of  chivalry  and  duty,  and  who  is  benefited, 
even  in  this  world,  by  his  upright  and  straightforward  conduct. 
At  Lewell  Pastures  he  finds  an  ample  field  for  his  chivalry 
and,  indeed,  at  first  we  were  inclined  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  forced  to  retiro  in  despair  and  discomfiture.  The  great 
man  of  the  place  is  his  bitterest  enemy ; and  Sir  Jasper  Egremont 
has  every  opportunity  of  gratifying  inveterate  instincts  of  malice. 
‘ He  owns  all  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
is  the  despotic  tyrant  of  the  nearest  market-town.  He  is 
enormously  rich  and  fantastically  miserly.  He  reminds  us  at 
once  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  and  Mr.  Elwes.  He  is  his  own  bailiff, 
his  own  overseer,  his  own  man  of  business  in  ordinary  affairs. 
Partly  from  parsimony  and  partly  from  distrust  of  all  dependents, 
he  lives  absolutely  alone  in  his  magnificent  mansion.  Sir  Jasper 
is  decidedly  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  story,  and  were  it  not 
for  such  real  existences  as  that  of  the  Mr.  Elwes  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  we  should  naturally  charge  the  author  with  exaggerating 
him.  Like  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  his  only  extravagance  is  law,  and 
in  that  way  he  will  spare  no  expense  if  he  can  harass  or  inj  ure  a neigh- 
bour. Consequently  Harry,  with  his  limited  means,  finds  himself  in 
common  prudence  placed  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  cross-grained 
old  man,  and  never  is  his  knight-errantry  more  severely  tried  than 
when  he  must  submit  in  silence  to  outrages  inflicted  on  others.  Had 
we  only  seen  Sir  Jasper  in  health  we  should  have  said  that  the 
author  had  ovefcoloured  him,  although  she  has  assigned  the  sad 
fate  of  his  only  son  and  heir  as  a human  motive  for  much  of  his 
malignity.  But  when  the  old  man  is  stretched  on  a sick-bed  that 
proves  to  be  a death-bed,  we  see  another  side  of  his  character  and 
get  a deeper  insight  into  his  nature.  Some  of  his  original  milk  of 
human  kindness  wells  up  through  the  rough  crust,  and  though  he 
vents  his  temper  fiercely  on  the  slightest  provocation,  yet  his 
natural  shrewdness  shows  him  who  are  his  friends,  and  enables 
him  to  recognize  a disinterestedness  that  surprises  him.  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  he  dies  in  a satisfactory  frame  of  mind,  though 
the  prostration  of  illness  has  done  something  to  soften  him.  Indeed 
the  most  exciting  passages  in  the  book  will  be  found  in  the  hopes 
and  fears  awakened  around  the  old  sinner’s  death-bed,  and  there 
is  rather  grim  comedy  in  the  art  with  which  he  trifles  with  the 
ill-concealed  avarice  of  his  heir  presumptive. 

Lord  Malvern,  the  heir,  is  likewise  ingeniously  conceived ; in 
some  respects  he  very  closely  resembles  the  keen  Sir,  Jasper, 
while  in  others  he  presents  a remarkable  contrast.  Lord  Malvern, 
who  is  Harry’s  cousin  by  the  mother’s  side,  turns  up  unexpectedly 
one  day  at  the  Pastures.  A more  unwelcome  guest  could  hardly 
have  thrown  himself  upon  Sally’s  hands ; and  even  his  hospitable 
cousin  only  receives  him  because  he  can  hardly  help  himself. 
Lord  Malvern  has  come  to  these  parts,  like  the  vulture  to  the 
carrion,  on  hearing  of  Sir  Jasper’s  dangerous  illness.  He  is  the 
finest  of  fine  gentlemen,  and  a consummate  fool.  In  nothing  does 
he  show  himself  more  foolish  than  in  his  firm  conviction  that 
everybody  must  be  a«  much  fascinated  with  him  as  he  is  with 
himself.  He  is  ingeniously  doomed  to  sundry  disappointments 
and  humiliations,  which  may  possibly  have  taught  him  some 
lasting  lessons.  If  Harry  is  disposed  to  be  ridiculously  disin- 
terested, Lord  Malvern  is  obtrusively  covetous  and  self-seeking. 
His  airs,  graces,  and  affectations  are  as  antipathetical  to  Sir 
Jasper  as  the  dress  to  which  he  devotes  excessive  attention.  And 
from  the  first  he  shows  his  cards  and  his  objects,  so  that  a far 
duller  man  than  the  Baronet  might  have  read  them  clearly, 
Malvern  and  Harry  are  the  watchers  by  that  lonely  sick-bed  5 
for  circumstances  had  brought  the  generous  Harry  to  the  assistance 
of  the  man  who  in  health  and  strength  had  been  his  mortal  enemy. 
The  old  miser  does  not  object  to  being  medically  attended  and 
nursed,  since  he  has  made  it  clear  that  it  is  to  Harry  that  the  doctor 
must  look  for  payment.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  knowing  his 
own  testamentary  intentions,  he  need  not  have  hesitated  to  accept 
that  pecuniary  aid.  The  presence  of  Harry  gradually  becomes 
almost  indispensable  to  him ; but  that  of  Malvern  invariably 
brightens  him  up.  It  is  like  a dose  of  bitters  to  a jaded  palate. 
He  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  tormenting  the  self-satisfied  dandy  ^ 
tantalizing  him  by  playing  alternately  on  his  hopes  and  fears.  Now 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Viscount  is  to  inherit  everything ; 
now  he  tells  the  two  young  men  with  apparent  frankness  that 
he  has  left  every  shilling  of  his  property  to  Harry.  And  as 
Harry’s  godfather  had  beqn  Sir  Jasper’s  brother,  there  is  no- 
thing so  improbable  in  that  destination;  in  any  case,  it  is 
credible  enough  to  make  Malvern  uneasy  and  savagely  jealous. 
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As  for  Harry,  with  whom  we  naturally  sympathize,  we  are  almost 
provoked  by  his  reckless  indifference  to  his  own  obvious  interests. 
Sometimes  we  fancy  that  that  frank  indifference  is  the  shrewdest 
game  he  could  play  ; at  other  times  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is 
■carrying  it  too  far,  and  that  he  has  hopelessly  wrecked  very  plau- 
sible chances.  And  there  is  a third  candidate  who  might  be 
well  forward  in  the  running,  in  the  person  of  a very  charming 
young  girl,  who  has  been  called  to  Heron  Cliff  to  assist  in  the 
nursing.  Grace,  as  Sir  Jasper  comes  to  know,  actually  bears  his 
■own  name,  and  in  fact  is  tlie  only  child  of  his  much-lamented  son. 
But  then  Sir  Jasper  had  stood  towards  the  girl’s  mother  in  pre- 
cisely the  position  of  old  Osborn  in  Vanity  Fair  to  Amelia  Sedley ; 
and  he  professes,  moreover,  to  believe  her  to  be  illegitimate,  though, 
for  ourselves,  we  are  persuaded  that  a marriage  certificate  will 
be  duly  produced  when  we  see  that  Harry  has  fallen  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  her.  The  end  of  the  afl’air  is  dramatic 
and  poetically  just.  A conflagration  guts  the  mansion  of  Heron 
Cliff;  all  the  papers  of  the  late  occupant  are  supposed  to  be 
destroyed ; Lord  Malvern  inherits,  as  next  of  kin,  to  be  gravely 
embarrassed  in  tracing  out  the  Baronet’s  vast  personalty,  as  the 
vouchers  for  the  investments  have  been  consumed  in  the  flames. 
However,  he  is  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  more  speedily 
than  he  might!  have  desired.  “ Tummas,”  who  had  passed  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the  Egremonts,  and  who  had  been  attached 
again  to  the  establishment  during  the  old  man’s  illness,  has 
rescued  a box  containing  the  most  important  of  the  documents. 
Everything  has  been  left  to  Harry,  and  he  flnds  a schedule  of  the 
investments  attached  to  the  will.  With  his  scrupulous  delicacy, 
he  might  have  hesitated  to  oust  his  cousin,  the  nearest  male 
relation  of  the  Egremonts.  But,  even  if  Malvern  had  not  behaved 
like  a villain,  Harry  is  released  from  all  scruples  on  that  account, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  already  engaged  himself  to  Sir  Jasper’s  injured 
and  penniless  granddaughter. 

The  main  interest,  as  we  have  said,  centres  round  Sir  Jasper 
and  the  death-bed  at  Heron  Cliff.  But  there  is  also  a great  deal 
■of  lively  byplay  with  many  other  persons  besides  those  we  have 
mentioned,  and  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  clever  and 
original.  We  do  not  very  much  care  for  the  two  old  maids,  who 
are  rather  insane  than  simply  eccentric,  and  who  are  popularly 
known  as  Pope  and  Pagan  from  the  savage  sorties  they  make 
from  their  cottage  and  the  ferocity  with  which  the  elder  of  the 
two  resents  intrusion  on  their  solitude.  We  doubt  whether  in 
real  life  they  would  not  have  been  locked  up,  either  by 
judicious  friends,  if  they  had  any,  or  as  a public  nuisance.  But 
Erskine,  a former  acquaintance  of  Harry’s,  who  intrudes  visits 
that  are  often  unwelcome  at  Lewell  Pastures,  and  who  insists  on 
inflicting  his  pessimist  views  on  their  proprietor,  is  decidedly  well 
fancied.  So  is  Erskine’s  wife,  who  is  inclined  to  pine  in  this 
picturesquely  solitary  mansion,  and  who  tries  the  eflects  of 
distraction  in  the  shape  of  a flirtation  that  might  have  had 
■serious  consequences,  had  Harry  been  less  of  a man  of  honour. 
The  unappreciated  Mrs.  Erskine  makes  insidious  advances,  the 
ultimate  end  of  which  she  probably  succeeds  in  disguising  from 
herself ; while  there  is  a Mrs.  Crumpe,  the  dashing  and  enormously 
wealthy  widow  of  an  ironmaster,  who  makes  a daring  attempt  to 
■carry  Harry  by  storm.  Seeing  that  she  repeatedly  offers  herself, 
nearly  in  so  many  words,  we  need  be  the  less  surprised  at  his 
resisting  the  bewitchments  of  the  siren.  And,  with  an  immense 
fortune  and  a charming  bride,  he  is  left  even  as  well  off  as  he 
deserves  to  be. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  very  handsome  volume  which  Mr.  Curtis  has  published  in 
honour  of  Velazquez  and  Murillo  (i)  is  one  of  those  works 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  criticize  to  any  purpose.  In  the 
words  of  his  own  voluminous  title-page,  it  is  “ A descriptive  and 
historical  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Don  Diego  de  Silva  Velazquez 
and  Bartolom4  Esteban  Murillo,  comprising  a classified  list  of  their 
paintings,  with  descriptions ; their  history  from  the  earliest  known 
dates ; names  of  the  present  and  former  owners ; sales  in  which 
they  have  appeared  and  engravings  after  them.  Also  lists  of  lost 
cr  unidentified  pictures ; a brief  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  disciples  of  these  artists  ; a bibliography  and  complete  index, 
with  original  etchings.”  This  is  a very  sufficient  description  of 
an  artistic  book  of  reference,  and  it  is  a commonplace  that  works 
■of  that  kind  can  only  be  judged  after  long  use.  As  far  as  can  be 
seen,  after  a necessarily  somewhat  cursor^  examination,  Mr.  Cm’tis 
has  performed  his  self-imposed  task  in  a conscientious  and 
thoroughgoing  spirit.  He  has  apparently  noticed  every  known 
work  of  the  masters  and  every  picture  attributed  to  them  on 
decent  authority.  The  two  classes  are  distinguished  carefully,  but 
Mr.  Curtis  abstains  from  laying  down  the  law,  and  often  mentions  a 
picture  less  because  he  himself  believes  it  to  be  genuine  than  because 
it  has  been  accepted  by  good  judges.  He  describes  but  does  not 
criticize.  This  modesty  is  likely  to  increase  the  value  of  his 
book  for  various  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  when 
Mr.  Curtis  does  try  to  judge  his  men,  his  canons  of  criticism 
seem  to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  preface  he  protests 
vigorously  against  the  modern  habit  of  depreciating  Murillo 
as  compared  with  Velazquez,  and  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion 
that  their  w'orks  are  different  in  kind  rather  than  in  value. 


(i)  Velazquez  and-  Murillo.  Charles  B.  Curtis,  M.A.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 


“ The  difference  between  them  is  largely  due  to  their  tem- 
perament and  surroundings.  Velazquez  was  worldly  ; Murillo 
religious.  Velazquez  laboured  for  artists  and  critics,  Murillo 
for  mankind.  Velazquez  painted  kings  and  knights  and  dwarfs, 
things  of  earth.  Murillo  painted  virgins  and  saints  and  angels, 
things  of  heaven.”  But  an  artist  is  to  be  judged  by  his  workman- 
ship, not  by  his  subject.  The  question  surely  is  whether  Velazquez 
did  not  paint  his  things  of  earth  far  better  than  Murillo  painted  the 
things  of  heaven.  If  so — and  there  will,  we  imagine,  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject — he  is  the  greater  artist.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  both  painted  the  things  of  the  earth  ; but 
Velazquez  put  them  on  canvas  as  they  are,  while  Murillo  repre- 
sents them  under  a species  of  religious  masquerade.  The  fact  that 
he  is  at  his  best  in  his  beggar  boys,  gipsies,  and  old  women  shows 
that  he  was  not  a religious  painter  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
English  readers  will  learn  with  some  surprise  that  there  are  121 
pictures  by  Velazquez,  or  attributed  to  him,  in  Great  Britain.  The 
whole  number  in  Spain  is  75.  We  have  220  Murillos,  of  good 
pedigree  or  bad. 

The  Life  of  George  Sand  (2)  is  perhaps  a somewhat  risky  sub- 
ject for  an  English  lady  author  who  has  to  write  for  English  lady 
readers.  Without  being  in  the  least  prudish,  one  may  feel  that 
there  is  a good  deal  in  the  life  of  that  great  writer  which  will 
scarcely  bear  telling  in  our  somewhat  mealy-mouthed  biographical 
style,  and  yet  which  cannot  be  left  out  without  falsifying  the  picture. 
On  the  whole,  Mrs.  Thomas  has  got  over  this  difficulty  in  a satis- 
factory way,  neither  shirking  the  improprieties  nor  preaching  about 
them.  The  wretched  File  et  Lui  business  and  the  story  of  Chopin 
are  quite  sufficiently  indicated.  For  the  rest,  George  Sand  is  shown 
as  what  she  was— an  affectionate  mother,  a conscientious  artist,  and 
an  indefatigable  worker. 

Authors  of  books  of  travel  have  been  frequently  reproached  with 
diluting  their  guide-books,  and  it  has  generally  been  found  that 
the  reproach  had  power  to  make  them  very  angry.  The  author  of 
Othei-  Countries  has  taken  a tolerably  effectual  way  of  protecting 
himself  from  criticism  of  that  kind  on  his  book  about  Spain  (3). 
He  stoutly  informs  his  readers  that  they  may  safely  rely  on  all  he 
has  to  tell  them,  because  it  is  all  taken  from  that  trustworthy 
person  O’Shea.  The  public  cannot  complain  that  they  have  been 
deceived  by  false  pretences,  RamUa-Spain  is,  and  professes  to  be, 
only  a seribs  of  quotations  from  a guide-book,  with  a running  and 
mildly  jocular  comment  by  the  author.  About  once  in  every 
three  pages  or  so  he  artlessly  puts  “ Vide  O’Shea,”  “ O’Shea  says 
this,”  or  simply  “O’Shea”  at  the  end  of  a paragraph.  Now, 
although  competent  judges  have  decided  that  O’Shea  is  useful  in 
his  way,  we  hold  that  no  traveller  in  Spain  who  does  not  take  a 
Ford  with  him  is  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  any  Spanish  subject. 
Perhaps  an  exception  might  be  made  for  the  daring  man  who 
should  trust  himself  to  The  Bible  in  Spain  ; but  then  it  would  be 
so  difficult  to  live  up  to  Mr.  Borrow’s  marvellously  romantic  ver- 
sion of  the  truth.  For  the  rest,  the  author  says,  and  we  believe 
him  implicitly,  that  he  does  not  know  a word  of  Spanish,  His 
style  is  very  much  what  a laborious  writer  for  a comic  paper 
might  produce  if  he  were  trying  to  parody  Emerson. 

If  Mr.  Keane’s  last  book  (4)  were  not  of  such  an  awkward  size 
and  shape,  it  would  probably  be  as  popular  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Blue  Water  gives  a series  of  very  readable,  and  we  believe  very 
trustworthy,  sketches  of  seafaring  life.  Mr.  Keane  writes  with 
the  authority  of  a man  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  midst  of 
what  he  describes.  He  has  an  eye  for  the  dramatic  capabilities  of 
a story,  an  unaifected  style,  and  can  be  funny  without  a too  ob- 
vious straining  after  fun.  As  he  has  apparently  always  been  either 
a foremast-man  or  junior  mate,  he  is  perhaps  a little  prejudiced 
against  the  masters  as  a class,  and  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
wrongs  of  sailors.  There  is,  however,  only  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  go  beyond  the  truth  in  this  account  of  the 
misery  caused  on  board  some  ships  by  bullying  and  brutal  officers. 
The  chapter  called  “In  the  Roaring  Forties  ” agrees  too  well 
with  much  which  has  come  to  light  in  various  trials  for  murder  to 
be  called  an  exaggeration.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Keane  can  see 
that  a first  mate,  who  has  to  carry  on  with  a crew  of  landsmen 
and  foreigners  picked  up  at  the  last  moment,  deserves  some  sym- 
pathy. Surely  that  mate  who  had  jtist  given  the  order  “ Let  go 
the  topsail  halyards,”  and  was  answered  “ I ain’t  a touching  ’em, 
sir,”  when  a moment’s  delay  might  cost  a sail  or  a mast,  was 
almost  to  be  pardoned  if  he  committed  assault  and  battery.  Mr. 
Keane  teUs  the  following  “ yarn  ” to  illustrate  the  shifts  to  which 
officers  are  occasionally  put.  “ There  is  a story  of  an  American 
mate  once,  who,  with  a similar  crew  to  ours  (landsmen  and  foreigners 
to  wit),  was  obliged  to  rename  all  the  ropes  in  the  ship  so  that 
his  orders  could  be  understood.  He  took  packs  of  cards,  and 
nailed  one  card  close  to  where  each  rope  was  made  fast,  and  named 
the  rope  after  the  card.  It  must  have  been  rather  curious  to 
hear  such  orders  as  “ Let  go  the  Ace  of  Spades,”  “ Man  the  Nine 
of  Hearts  and  Nine  of  Diamonds,”  “Haul  tight  the  Queen  of 
Clubs.”  There  are  many  excellent  shark  stories  in  Blue  Water, 
and  altogether  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  to  give  to  a boy  who  wisheq 
to  go  to  sea.  It  will  amuse  him,  and  probably  scatter  a good  few 
delusions. 

(2)  George  Sand — Eminent  Women  Series.  By  Bertha  Thomas.  London: 
Allen  & Co.  1883. 

(3)  Itambla- Spain.  By  the  Author  of  “Other  Countries  : from  Irun  to 
Cerbere.”  London:  Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 

(4)  On  Blue  Water;  some  Narratives  of  Sport  and  Adventure  in  the 
modern  Merchant  Service.  By  J.  F.  Keane.  London  : Tinsley  Brothers, 
1883. 
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An  Idyl  may  possibly  be  a useful  name  for  a story  which  has 
DO  plot,  no  incident,  and  next  to  no  character.  On  that  pound 
Vernon  Lee  is  probably  justified  in  giving  the  title  to“Ottilie”(5)) 
but  certainly  on  no  other.  It  is  simply  a sketch  of  a weak, 
womanish,  and  selfish  man  for  whom  a sister  sacrifices  herself. 
Tliere  are  some  pictures  of  eighteenth-century  German  life  in  it 
which,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  accurpe,  but 
which  are  certainly  not  interesting.  Such  as  the  “ idyl  ” is,  how- 
ever, it  is  pleasantly  written. 

The  piece  of  bookmaking  which  Mr.  George  Barnett  Smith, 
author  of  Life  of  the  Hight  Mon.  TV.  JE.  Gladstone,  Life  and 
Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  &c.,  calls  Half-Hours  with 
some  Famous  Ambassadors  (6)  is  a particularly  detestable  speci- 
men of  a worthless  class  of  book.  It  is  wholly  made  up  out 
of  biographical  dictionaries,  and  the  facts  are  dissolved  in  a 
watery  newspaper  style.  The  author’s  accuracy  and  knowledge 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  repeatedly  calls  Alberoni  a 
Spaniard. 

The  reminiscences  which  Mrs.  Houstoun  has  collected  in  these 
two  volumes  (j)  are  not  likely  to  prove  of  much  value  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  time,  but  they  are  readable  enough  for  the 
moment.  The  author  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across 
not  a few  men  and  women  of  mark,  and  writes  about  them  in  a 
lively  way.  In  her  youth  she  saw  much  of  Wilson  Oroker,  and 
once  performed  the  not  very  astonishing  feat  of  proving  that  acrid 
bully  to  be  wrong  in  a date.  He  was  sure  he  was  right;  but  Mrs. 
Houstoun  had  Mangnall&t  her  fingers’  ends,  and  beat  him  com- 
pletely. She  saw  Wordsworth,  and  was  pained  to  find  that  the 
author  of  so  much  fine  poetry  had  a big  and  ugly  nose.  He  made 
her  baby  squall.  Once  she  met  Sam  Houstoun,  the  President  of 
Texas;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  said  anything  remarkable. 
The  most  interesting  of  Mrs.  Houstoun’s  memories  are  connected 
with  the  Sheridan  family,  whom  she  seems  to  have  known  well. 
Even  from  them,  however,  the  most  remarkable  thing  she  heard 
was  Mrs.  Norton’s  very  rough  snub  of  a gentleman  who  took  too 
much  time  in  putting  on  her  opera-cloak.  The  tone  of  the  book 
is  generally  good-natured ; but  Mrs.  Houstoun  devotes  some  very 
spiteful  pages  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  whom  she  insists  on  calling 
“ Miss  Kirkpatrick.” 

Mr.  Tolmer's  reminiscences  (8)  make  the  kind  of  book  which 
would  have  delighted  Defoe.  It  is  packed  full  of  the  adventures 
of  an  alert,  shrewd,  capable  man  who  has  knocked  about  and  seen 
many  strange  things.  The  style  is  matter  of  fact  and  straight- 
forward. The  account  Mr.  Tolmer  gives  of  his  experiences  as 
cabin-boy  in  a collier  brig  reminds  the  reader  of  some  passages  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  Captain  Singleton,  There  is  an  obvious  want 
of  any  sense  of  humour  in  Mr.  Tolmer,  combined  with  a faculty 
for  observation,  which  makes  many  of  his  stories  irresistibly  funny. 
We  have  met  with  few  better  things  than  his  account  of  how  he  en- 
listed to  fight  for  Don  Pedro  in  Portugal.  He  tells  how  he  got  sick 
of  being  usher  in  a school,  and  so  went  to  Marylebone,  and  there, 
being  persuaded  by  “ several  genteelly-dressed  young  men,  who,  I 
was  informed,  were  officers,”  he  joined  the  cavalry  of  the  British 
legion.  The  heroes  of  this  force  were  marched  to  the  Tower,  but 
mutinied  on  the  way,  and  had  to  be  pacified  with  beer.  Several 
deserted  at  the  landing-place,  and  the  others  wanted  to  go  back 
as  soon  as  they  got  sea-sick.  The  transport,  a cutter,  was  tossed 
about  in  a gale  for  days  oft’  Oporto,  during  which  time  the  legion 
remained  shut  in  the  hold  in  great  misery,  and  the  mate  lay  drunk 
in  the  cabin.  Once  on  shore,  however,  they  fought  like  men.  At 
a later  period  Major  Tolmer  had  many  stirring  adventures  in 
hunting  down  bushrangers  in  Australia,  and  in  especial  a certain 
Gentleman  Jack.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  Major  Tolmer 
does  not  think  that  his  services  have  been  properly  appreciated. 

Students  and  lovers  of  that  great  work  The  New  Guide  of  the 
Conversation  in  Portuguese  and  English  (9)  will  be  delighted  to 
find  an  American  reprint  of  the  complete  work  following  hard 
upon  the  cruelly  abridged  reprint  which  was  lately  published  in 
London.  The  present  publication  differs  only  from  the  original 
edition  of  all  as  regards  the  title-page,  and  that  is  no  great  matter; 
and  it  has  a brief  and  ver}'  pertinent  preface  from  the  pen  of  Mark 
Twain.  The  work  is,  as  he  says,  imperishable ; it  is  only  astonish- 
ing to  learn  from  him  that  “ many  persons  have  believed  that  this 
book’s  miraculous  stupidities  were  studied  and  disingenuous  ” — a 
theory  which  he  triumphantly  refutes.  Our  personal  joy  in  the 
reprint  is  only  dashed  by  finding  that  the  quotation  generally 
given  as  “ this  sang  and  was  whistled  ” is  really  “ It  was  a drama ; 
it  was  whistled  to  third  scene  of  last  act.”  There  is,  however, 
consolation  in  the  two  following  speeches — “ Because  that  ? ” “ It 
whant  the  vehicle,  and  the  intrigue  it  was  bad  conducted.” 

M.  Octave  Uzanne  ends  the  preface  to  the  work  with  which  he 
followed  up  his  very  successful  book  on  The  Fan  with  the  words, 
to  quote  from  the  translation,  “ Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  I 

(5)  Ottilie:  an  Eighteenth- Century  Idyl.  By  Vernon  Lee.  London: 
T.  Fisher  Unvin.  1883. 

(6)  Half-Hours  with  some  Famous  Ambassadors.  By  George  Barnett 
Smith.  London : T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

(7)  A Woman’s  Memories  of  World-known  Men,  By  Mrs.  Houstoun, 
Author  of  “ Twenty  Years  in  the  Wild  West  ” &c.  London : White  & Co. 
1883. 

■ffcaii'njscenees  of  an  Adventurous  and  Chequered  Career  at  Home  and 
at  the  Antipodes.  By  Alexander  Tolmer.  2 vols.  London : Sampson 
Low  & Co.  1882. 

(9)  Ouide  of  the  Conversation  in  Portuguese  and  English.  In 

i wo  Farts.  By  1 edro  Carolino.  First  American  Edition,  reprinted  ver- 
batim et  literatim,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mark  Twain.  Boston  : Os'rood. 
London  ; Trubner  & Co.  ° 


have  no  personal  literary  pretensions  in  this  work.  As  the  sage 
Montaigne  says  in  his  Essays,  ‘ I have  here  but  collected  a heap 
of  foreign  flowers,  and  brought  of  my  own  only  the  string  which 
binds  them  together.’  ” This  is,  if  anything,  too  modest  a descrip- 
tion of  M.  Uzanne’s  singularly  elegant  piece  of  learned  trifling  (10), 
about  which  there  is  a most  attractive  smack  of  an  age  earlier 
than  the  present,  and  in  reading  or  turning  the  pages  of  which 
one  feels  as  it  were  the  presence  of  phantom  courts  and  courtiers,, 
while  one  at  the  same  time  amasses  a quantity  of  curious  informa- 
tion. The  translation  is  excellently  got  up,  and  the  numerous 
illustrations  on  the  pages  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  th& 
preceding  volume. 

The  translator  of  Lieut.-Oolonel  Vogt’s  account  of  the  late: 
Egyptian  War  (11)  expresses  his  very  natural  confidence  that  the 
criticism  of  this  German  officer  “ will  be  valuable  in  proportion  as 
it  reflects  the  military  public  opinion  of  the  largest  and  most 
highly-trained  army  of  modern  Europe.”  To  judge,  however,, 
from  Lieut.-Colonel  Vogt’s  book  itself,  the  German  army  has  not 
yet  made  up  its  mind.  He  has  apparently  compiled  his  narrative 
from  the  newspapers  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  despatches,  just  as 
any  mere  Englishman  might  have  done.  His  own  comments  on 
events  are  more  remarkable  for  caution  than  for  anything  else. 
After  relating  an  operation,  he  seldom  does  more  than  inquire  in 
an  impartial  manner  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  whether  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  did  so-and-so  because  he  thought  it  right  or  only 
because  he  knew  he  could  risk  it,  or,  finally,  whether  English 
gold  had  not  a great  deal  to  do  with  producing  this  result  or  the 
other.  In  matters  of  conduct,  however,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  is 
less  cautious.  He  decides  on  the  motives  of  our  officers  in  a 
trenchant  way.  In  this  respect  he  is,  indeed,  frequently  instructive- 
The  English  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  we  have- 
been  strangely  successful,  considering  what  an  honest  people  we 
are,  in  persuading  our  neighbours  that  we  are  great  rogues.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Vogt  mentions,  in  passing,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
notorious  fact  that  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  lied  about  the  defence  of 
the  batteries  at  Alexandria  in  order  to  make  his  own  achievements 
appear  greater.  This  he  thinks  quite  a matter  of  course  in  an 
English  admiral.  The  author  is  very  thoroughgoing  in  some 
respects.  He  sketches  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  speaks  of  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria.  In  his  exact  German  way  he  informs 
his  readers  that  the  English  militia  was  originally  called  the  Fyrd. 
If  this  history  had  been  published  by  an  Englishman,  it  would  be 
thought  to  be  an  ordinary  piece  of  book-making  compiled  from 
newspapers.  As  it  is  written  by  a German,  it  will  probably  be 
found  scientific,  thorough,  and  instructive  by  some  readers. 

The  many  readers  of  Mr.  Church’s  Stories  from  Homer  will 
welcome  his  new  volume  (12).  Heroes  and  Kings  contains  nine 
stories  in  all — two  from  Herodotus,  one  from  Apollonius  Rhodius 
— the  story  of  the  ship  Argo,  which  had  been  already  told  by 
Kingsley — and  six  from  Homer.  All  are  told  in  a charming  man- 
ner. The  book  is  illustrated  by  outline  drawings,  some  from  the 
antique  and  some  from  Flaxman.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Church 
asks,  “ May  I be  permitted  to  commend  this  to  the  public  as  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  and  myself  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  cheap  books  ? ” He  might  well  have  said, 
“ good  and  pretty  cheap  books.”  This  volume  is  indeed  quite  a 
little  triumph  of  neatness  and  taste. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  more  astonishing  than  the  courage 
of  amateurs  who  try  to  write  plays.  Considering  who  has 
gone  before  him,  Mr.  Wigston  is  a bold  man  to  write  a tragedy  oix 
the  subject  of  Cinq-Mars  (13).  He  has,  however,  done  this  feat. 
In  a preface,  which  he  trusts  “ may  be  the  means  of  avoiding  mis- 
conception,” he  is  careful  to  insist  that  “ the  author  considers  he 
holds  as  good  a claim  to  originality  as  most  other  dramatists,  who, 
like  Shakspeare,  borrowed  freely  from  foreign  sources,  including 
novels,  tales,  and  chronicles,  taking  what  was  useful  to  their  pur- 
pose, and  interweaving  with  it  what  was  original  in  their  concep- 
tions of  dramatic  art.”  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  recorded  the  fact 
that  he  never  met  a missionary  who  did  not  compare  himself  to 
St.  Paul  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes’  conversation.  It  would 
seem  that  the  amateur  dramatist  can  equally  little  refrain  front 
comparing  himself  to  Shakspeare.  To  show  how  far  the  compari- 
son is  fair,  we  may  quote  two  verses  of  a song  which  Mr.  Wigston 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Louis  XIII. : — 

How  heavy  is  this 
Burtlen  on  my  heart ! 

How  dull  the  ashes 
Of  this  dying  night ! 

Ah  ! Lov’d  one,  on  my 
Bosom  we  must  part 

Before  the  dawning 

Day’s  swift  gath’ring  light ! 

Mr.  Wigston  says  of  his  play,  " Its  intention  is  to  present 
Richelieu  from  a fresh  point  of  view,  in  conflict  with  a woman  not 
clever  enough  for  him  in  the  end”;  and  that  is  probably  what  he 
considers  the  originality  of  his  own  conception  of  dramatic  art. 

There  is  so  much  interest  now  felt  in  the  Arabs  that  the 
selection  from  the  legends  told  of  their  hero  Antar  by  Mr. 


(10)  The  Sunshade,  the  Glove,  the  Muff.  By  Octave  Uzanne.  Illustrated 
hy  Paul  Avril.  London  : Nimrao  & Bam. 

(ti)  The  Egyptian  War  in  1882.  By  LieuL-Colonel  Hermann  Vogt 
of  the  German  Army.  A Translation.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(12)  Heroes  and  Kings  : Stories  from  the  Greek.  By  the  Rev  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.A.  London  : Seeley  & Co.  1883. 

(13)  Cinq-Mars  : an  Historical  Tragedy,  In  Five  Acts.  By  W.  F.  G. 
I Wigston.  London:  John  Wilson.  1883. 
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Baddeley  (14)  may  perhaps  prove  popular.  The  selection  includes 
five  poems,  one  of  which  tells  the  really  touching  story  of  the 
death  of  Antar.  Mr.  Baddeley  has  bound  up  a few  original  poems 
with  these  translations  or  adaptations. 

The  crop  of  guide-books  proper  to  the  season  is  not  less 
abundant  than  in  other  years.  We  have  them  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  and  for  all  sorts  of  places.  Baedeker  has  brought  out  a 
fourth  edition,  revised  and  augmented,  of  his  guide  to 
London  (15). 

Wo  have  also  to  notice  a new  and  improved  edit  ion  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
Highland  Sportsman  (16). 

A word  of  praise  seems  due  to  Mr.  Baddeley’s  handy  Thorough 
Guide  to  the  Nwthern  Highlands  (17).  The  information  seems  to 
be  abundant,  and  to  be  compactly  given.  The  book  possesses  one 
excellent  quality — it  cannot  become  dog-eared  by  handling,  for  the 
corners  are  rounded  off. 

For  the  moderate  price  of  threepence  the  Early  Closing  Associa- 
tion has  published  a guide  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  (18). 
It  is  supplied  with  a copy  of  Bradshaw’s  map. 

The  neat  Handbook  for  Wimbledon,  Putney,  and  Barnes  (19), 
published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  guide- 
books meant  for  people  to  whom  Murray  and  Baedeker  are 
generally  useless. 

Among  reprints  we  may  notice  a handsome  edition  of  Mr. 
Scrope’s  “ Deer-Stalking  ” (20),  which  had,  it  seems,  become  very 
rare  and  costly. 

An  edition  of  the  famous  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  (21),  with 
notes  and  introductory  sketch  of  Indian  history,  and  a biographical 
notice  of  the  author,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Hales. 

The  Parchment  Library  edition  of  Shakspere  (22),  which  needs 
no  further  praise,  has  reached  its  ninth  volume. 

Messrs.  Macmillan’s  neat  edition  of  Emerson  (23)  is  now  appa- 
rently complete.  It  has  reached  its  sixth  volume.  The  fifth 
contains  “ The  Conduct  of  Life  ” and  “ Society  and  Solitude.”  In 
the  last  are  “ Letters”  and  “ Social  Aims.” 

Mr.  Morley  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  collecting  in  a volume 
plays  adapted  from  Moliere(23)  by  Wycherley,  Cibber,  and  others. 
It  is  ill  done  by  him,  though  he  Ibliows  a practice  authorized  by 
the  poet’s  good-nature,  to  father  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  on  Dryden.  It 
is  also  an  error  of  judgment  of  another  kind  to  publish  this  book, 
which  is  cheap  and  on  inferior  paper  with  rough  edges.  The 
■volume  has  the  appearance  of  a cheap  and  nasty  imitation  of  luxury, 
particularly  as  there  is  a very  niggardly  allowance  of  margin. 


(14)  JBedoueen  Legends ; and  other  Poems.  By  W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley. 
(London : Kobson  & Kerslake.  1883. 

(is)  London  and  its  Environs : Handbook  for  Travellers.  By  K. 
Baedeker.  1883. 

(16)  The  Highland  Sportsman.  By  Kobert  Hall.  Corrected,  revised, 
.and  ^enlarged.  London  : Office  of  the  “ Highland  Sportsman.”  Edinburgh : 
Menzies  & Co. 

(17)  Thorough  Guide  Series — The  Northern  Highlands  and  Islands.  By 
M.  J.  B.  Baddeley.  London  : Dulau  & Co.  1883. 

(18)  Saturday  Half-Holidays.  Published  for  the  Early  Closing  Asso- 
ciation, by  Bemrose  & Sons.  1883. 

(19)  Half- Holiday  Handbooks — Wimbledon,  Putney,  and  Barnes. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

{zo)  Days  of  Deer- Stalking.  By  William  Scrope,  Esq.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co.  Glasgow  : Thomas  D.  Morison.  1883. 

(21)  Warren  Hastings,  by  Lord  Macaulay.  By  T.  Hales.  London: 
Longmans  & Co.  1883. 

(22)  Parchment  Libra'’y — Shakspere's  Works.  Vol.  IX.  London  : Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(23)  The  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1883. 

(24)  Plays  from  Molieie  by  English  Dramatists.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Henry  Morley.  Loudon : Routledge  & Sons.  1883. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Patron— Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 

President— 'U.is  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

THHE  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD. 

Garden  Promenades.  Attractive  Fish-culturing  Operations.  Large  and  well-stocked 
Aquaria, 

Lifeboats,  Life-Saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 

Fish  Dinners  and  how  to  cook  them,  under  the  Management  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9 a.m.  till  10  P.M.  except  Wednesday,  when  doors  are  open  from  10  A.ar. 
till  10  P.M.  Fish  Market  open  daily  from  9 A.M.  to  8.30  p.m.  Admission  Free.  By  special 
permission  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  the  full  Band  of  the  6th 
Thuringian  Infantry  Regiment,  consisting  of  58  performers  (Honorary  Colonel  H.R.H.  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  K.G.).  has  arrived  in  England,  and  is  now  performing  dally  under  the  direction 
of  Kapellmeister  Kleinsteuber,  at  intervals,  from  3 to  9.43  P.M.,  if  fine,  in  the  Gardens  ; if  wet, 
in  the  Inland  Fisheries  Promenade.  Organ  Recitals  at  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING  on  every  week-day  except  Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s.  6d. 
Season  Tickets,  One  Guinea. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes*  walk  from  South  Kensington  Station,  District  and 
Metropolitan  Railways  ; Trains  every  two  minutes.  Omnibuses  from  all  parts. 

Facilities  are  offered  by  the  leading  Railway  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a copy  of  the  complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One  Shilling. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

BRILLIANT  ILLUMINATION 

of  the  Exhibition  and  Grounds  by  the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  till  10  P.M.  Most  extensive 
display  of  Electric  Lighting  ever  seen  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent.  The  grounds 
illuminated  by  Chinese  lanterns. 


H’'HE  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

Conferences  are  now  being  held  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Exhibition  (Deep-sea 
Fisheries  Gallery),  at  Two  o’clock,  p.m.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays 
(instead  of  in  the  Conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  ^eviously  announced), 
on  subjects  connected  with  Fisheries.  Admission  free  to  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 


the  international  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

SERIES  OF  SHILLING  HANDBOOKS  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES 
On  sale  as  published  in  the  Exhibitiou  Buildings,  and  at  all  Booksellers. 

FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon,  LL.D.  Edin., 
Corpus  Christi  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford—**  The  Law  as  to 
Fisuing  and  Fisheries.”  list  published, 

G.  B.  HOWES,  Demonstrator  of  Biology,  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Ken- 
sington—“Food  Fishes.”  ^Just  published. 

W.  SAVILLB  KENT,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. — “Marine  and  Freshwater  Fishes  of  the 
British  Isles  ” (Illustrated).  {Just  published. 

E.  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Special  Commissioner  for  Juries, 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition—”  Apparatus  used  in  Fishing.”  . \Just  published. 

W,  M.  ADAMS,  B.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Designer  and  Compiler 
efthe  Fisheries  Map  of  the  British  Islands—**  The  History  of  Fishing  from  the  Earliest 
Times,”  \,Intkepress. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  SPENCER  WALPOLE,  Lieut.-Govemor  of  the  Isle  of  Man— 
” The  British  Fish  Trade.”  CDi  the  press. 

W.  STEPHEN  MITCHELL,  M.A.  (Cantab.)— “ Fish  as  Food.’*  ^In  the  press. 
C.  E.  FRYER,  Assistant  to  the  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  Home  Office— “ The 
Salmon  Fisheries”  (Illustrated).  ZTn  the  press. 

J.  P.  WHEBLDON,  late  Angling  Editor  of  “ Bell’s  Life  **—“  The  Angling  Societies 
of  London  and  the  Provinces.”  C/n  the  press. 

FRANCIS  DAY,  F.L.S.,  Commissioner  for  India  to  International  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition—*‘Indian  Fish  and  Fishing  ” (Illustrated).  ' ^Inthepress. 

HENRY  LEE,  F.L.S. — *‘ Sea  Monsters  Unmasked  ” (Illustrated).  In  the  press, 
FRANCIS  DAY,  F.L.S.,  Commissioner  for  India  to  International  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion-” Fish  Culture  ” (Illustrated). 

WILLIAM  SENIOR  (“  Red  Spinner  *’)— “Angling  in  Great  Britain.’* 

JAMES  G.  BERTRAM,  Author  of  “The  Harvest  of  the  Sea,** — ** The  Unappre- 
ciated Lives  (rf  the  Fisher  Folk.” 

JOHN  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Oxon.) — “ The  Literature  of  Sea  and  River  Fishing,** 
A.  J.  R.  TRENDELL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Literary  Superin- 
tendent for  the  Fisheries  Exhibition—”  The  Outcome  of  the  Exhibition.” 

THE  FISHERIES  PORTFOLIO,  containing  Ten  Original  Etching  of  Scenes  on 
the  British  Const,  by  R,  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  Colin  Hunter,  J.  D.  Watson,  David  Law, 
Otto  Leyde.  R.S.A.,  C.  J.  Watson,  C.  P.  Slocombe,  J.  P.  Heseltine,  J.  MaeWhirter, 
A.R.A.,  and  W.  W.  Ball.  I5s.  Hust puhlished. 

Publishers,  Wm.  Clowes  & Sons,  Limited,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  and 
13  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


“ THHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR]^ 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  ” Christ  Leaving  the  Prsetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  LV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s,  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 

Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller, 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  WALES,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

The  Council  will  proceed  forthwith  to  the  election  of  a PROFESSOR  of  LOGIC,  ond 
MENTAL  and  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Salary  £250.  Candidates  are  requested  to  send 
testimonials  to  the  Hon.  Secubtaries,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  27  Chancery  Lane,  London,  on  o_ 
before  August  15.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  the  CoUege.'^ 


July  10, 1883. 


E.  J.  EVANS, 
LEWIS  MORRIS* 


Hon,  Scc9, 
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THE  COMING  LECTURE  SEASON. 

TTISTORICAL  ORATIONS  by  WILLMOTT  DIXON,  LL.B., 

J-J-  of  Trini^  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
**  The  Jacobite  Episode  in  Scottish  History  ” &c. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  QUAKERS: 

From  George  Fox  to  Jolm  Bright. 

OUR  EMPIRE  OF  THE  SEA : 

How  we  Won  it  and  How  we  have  Kept  it. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  : 

Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ? 

HIGH  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  : 

Or,  Glimpses  of  our  Ancestors  at  Home. 

FLORENCE  AND  HER  PULPIT-KING. 

&c.  &c. 

KINGS*  AND  THEIR  FOOLS. 

For  Opinions  of  the  Press.  Terms,  Vacant  Dates,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  Willmott  DixON, 
43  Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  W. 

QTATISTIOAL  SOCIETY. — The  Council  hereby  acknowledges 

the  receipt  of  ESSAYS  in  COMPETITION  for  the  HOWARD  MEDAL  of  1883  (with 
£20  added)  under  the  following  Mottoes  : 

1.  “ Fortuna  sua  e cujus^ue  fingitur  moribus.’* 

2.  “ Vttleant  cives  mei,  sint  beati.”— CICERO. 

3.  “ Omnis  ob  ovo.” 

4.  “ In  prison  and  ye  visited  me.” 

5.  ” A prisoner.” 

6.  **  Labor  orauia  vincit.” 

7.  “ Huw  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 

So  shines  a pood  deed  in  a naughty  world.” 

8.  Learn  from  Howard  what  Man  owes  to  Man.”— BOWES. 

The  subject  of  the  Essay  for  the  Howard  Medal  of  1884  (with  £20  added)  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Statistical  Society  (King's  College  entrance), 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  SOUTH  WALES  and 

^ MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

(To  he  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  with  a Government  Grant  of  £4,000  per  annum). 
Prcsic&nt— Lord  ABERDARE. 

Vice-President — Mr.  HENRY  RICHARD,  M.P. 

Treasurer~%\T  H.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Principal-:S.  VIRIAMU  JONES,  B.  A.  Oxon,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  Univ.  Coll.,  London. 
ELECTION  OF  PROFESSORS. 

The  COUNCIL-ELECT  are  now  prepared  to  appoint  PROFESSORS,  LECTURERS,  and 
DEMONSTRATORS  as  follows : 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LOGIC  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY. 
PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

■PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER  ON  WELSH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR  IN  PHYSICS. 

DEMONSTRATOR  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chair  of  Physics  will  be  filled  by  the  Principal,  and  the  appointments  to  the  Chairs  of 
Celtic,  Engineering,  Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  Stipend  of  each  Professor  will  be  £300  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Lecturers  as  follows  ; 
Welsh,  £100 ; Music,  £100  ; French,  £50  ; German,  £50.  Two-thirds  of  the  Fees  will  be  divided 
amongst  the  Professors  and  Lecturers.  The  Salary  of  each  Demonstrator  will  be  £120  per 
annum.  The  Principals  and  the  Professors  will  form  the  Senate  of  the  College. 

It  is  intended  to  Open  the  College  early  in  October. 

Applications,  containing  a full  statement  of  qualifications,  age,  and  experience,  together 
•with  testimonials  and  personal  references,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  before 
Monday  noon,  August  20,  accompanied  by  50  printed  copies  for  distribution  among  the  Council. 
Further  particulars  may  b6  obtained  on  application  to 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  July  1883.  IVOR  JAMES, 

'THE  COUNCIL  of  FIRTH  COLLEGE,  SHEFFIELD, 

intend  to  appoint  a PRINCIPAL,  who  shall  also  be  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  which  of  the  following  Chairs  they  would  desire  to  occupy : 
—Mathematics,  Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology,  and  Mining. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  Principal  should  have  sympathy  with  the  development  of 
Technical  Instruction  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  industries  of  the  district. 

The  Salary  will  be  £500  i>er  annum,  with  Half  the  Fees  of  his  own  Classes. 

The  Council  will  only  make  the  appointment  in  event  of  suitable  Candidates  presenting 
themselves.  Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars  conceming  age,  experience, 
and  any  academical  distinction  they  may  have  gained,  together  with  any  other  information 
likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  the  Council.  The  names  of  three  gentlemen  to  whom  references 
may  be  made  should  be  given,  but  no  testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  asked  for. 
Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  July  25  next  to 

ENSOR  DRURY,  Registrar, 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  June  26,  1883. 

UEEN  ELIZABETH’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  KINGS- 

TON-ON-THAMES. — The  Head-Mastership  of  this  school  having  become  vacant  by 
the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  W.  Rigg,  the  Governors  will  proceed  to  ELECT  a MASTER  in  his 
place  in  August  next.  Candidates,  who  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University,  are  requested 
to  forward  their  applications,  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
August  11,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  printed  particulars  of  the  tenure,  duties,  and 
emoluments  of  the  office  may  be  procured.  The  Head-Master  will  be  required  to  commence 
■his.  duties  at  the  beginning  of  next  Michaelmas  Term. 

Signed,  F.  GOULD,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

Chairman  of  the  Governors, 

EDUCATION  of  WOMEN.— SOMERVILLE 

HALL,  OXFORD. 

President  of  the  Council— Rev.  J.  PERCIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Principal  of  the  Hall— yiiss  M.  SHAW-LEFEVRE. 

The  ordinary  charges  for  board  and  lodging  are  from  Twenty  to  Twenty-two  Guineas  per 
Term,  the  Terms  corresponding  generally  to  those  of  University  residence. 

TWO  EXHIBITIONS,  tenable  at  the  Hall,  will  be  awarded  after  examination  in  October 
next : (1).  The  Clothworkers’  Exhibition  of  £33  a year  for  Three  years.  (2)^  An  Exhibition 
of  £25  a year  for  Two  years. 

Names  of  candidates  should  be  sent  in  before  October  1 to  the  Principal. 

Further  information  respecting  the  regulations  of  the  Hall  and  Courses  of  Lectures  may  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Principal. 

GOHOLARSHIPS.— BATH  COLLEGE,  BATH. 

i>resi(?en(-HiB  Grace  the  Duke  of  CLEVEI.AND,  K.G. 

Head-Master— T,  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Honorary  Secretary— ColoneX  HARBORD. 

Four  or  more  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  Competition  on  September  19  and  26  next, 
from  £25  to  £50,  to  be  increased  to  £85,  in  case  of  a Scholar  who  may  need  it.  Allowance  for  age 
in  the  case  of  younger  Boys.  Candidates  from  a distance  can  be  provided  for. 

An  additional  Boarding-house  (Rev.  W.  E.  Sherwood’s)  will  open  next  Term. 

T^RINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Bead-Mastcr-VLIC^ARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modem  Side. 

An  Experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 

Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities* 

School  Cliapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  60  to  70  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

Th'NTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

_ . SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— -Four,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  on  September  7 to  Boys  under  Fourteen.  Candidates  will  be  Boarded 
at  the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

T.  E A M I N G T 0 N COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19, 

^ Fo^  particulars  apply  to  the  ^»RINCIPAL. 
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"VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A PuHic  School,  organized 
especiallV^oli-SialrBO^^^  a‘and luiUonr/cSM^  delicate, 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  NORTHCOTE 

HOUSE,  RUGBY.— During  the  last  four  years  Pupils  from  thi«  school  have  gained  Open 
Scholarships  at  Rossall  (July  1880),  Rugby  (June  1881),  Haileybury  (March  1883),  and  a Free 
Nomination  at  Clifton  (June  1883),  and,  out  of  Thirty-two  Boys  sent  up  for  Entrance  Exami- 
nation at  different  public  schools,  not  one  has  failed.— Address,  the  Head- Master,  M.  J.F. 
Brackenbury,  M.A. 

ALTE  POST,  BAD  FLINSBERG,  SOHLESIEN.— A 

Lady  wishes  to  recommend  the  PENSION  of  FRAU  "YON  BR'UNKEN,  at  the  above 
address.  Flinsberg  is  in  the  romantic  mountain  district  of  Silesia,  and  its  Baths  and 
mountain  air  are  in  high  repute  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatic  and  Nervous  disorders.  Visitors 
can  live  either  enpension  or  tnchamhre  garnie  Further  information  can  be  had  on  application 
to  Miss  M.  Bowers,  3 Goldsmith  Gardens,  Acton. 

ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

Head-Master— R.  W.  TAYX..OR,  M.A.  (formerly  Fellow  of  St.  Jolm’s, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby). 

A First-Grade  School  preparing  BOYS  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Service  Examina- 
tions. JUNIOR  BOYS  mepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  buildings  are  healthily  situated,  facing  Dartmoor.  The  Schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
are  large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  and  the  Playground  covers  ten  acres.  There  ore  fives  courts, 
a covered  playshed  with  gymnasium,  and  a carpenter's  shop. 

Fees  for  Boarders,  £24  per  Term. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  21.—For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

■DRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM.— THREE 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  each)  will  be  competed  for  in  July.— Apply, 
Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  Head-Master, 

Malvern  college,  Limit^ 

Head-Master— Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  September  21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber 21,  at  Nine  a. m. — Apply  to  E.  B.  ScALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  B A T H.-^ 

Head-Master— T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOARDERS  received 
in  the  Senior  Department  by  the  Head-Master  ; in  the  J unior  Department  by  the  Rev,  W . H» 
Beach,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School), 

TTALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 

near  London HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 

MALCOLM  Heard,  M.A.  (CUfton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  £126.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to 
H.  St.  Clair  Feildbn,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.  HALF-TERM,  June  18  to  August  1. 

A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

• BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Heathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey, 

■DEV.  D.  D.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Findon  Rectory,  WORTHING, 

^ late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a Cambridge  First- 
Clai  man,  takes  PUPILS.  Three  have  passed  into  Oxford  this  term. 

"TTSKITES,  GODALMING  (formerly  a Charterliouse  Board- 

ing-house).— C.  S.  JERBAM,  M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  receives  TEN  BOYS  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  (Qualifying  and 

Compctitivel,  and  UNIVERSITIES.— PEOSPECXUSES  of  TUTORS,  in  England 
and  Abroad,  who  have  been  successful  in  passing  Pupils  at  ail  the  recent  Examinations,  for- 
warded (gratis)  on  application  to  Messrs.  ASKIN,  GABBITAS,  & KILLIK.  38  Sackville 
Street,  London,  W.  References  kindly  allowed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Chaplain-General  to 
the  Forces,  and  others. 

'PO  be  DISPOSED  OF,  a high-class  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL, 

now  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence;  an  independent  Review  of  Philosophy,  Litera- 
ture, Politics,  Science,  and  Theology,  attached  to  no  one  class  or  party,  and  to  which  men  of 
eminence,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  are  contributors.  The  proprietor  wishes  to  dispose  of 
the  same  solely  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  declining  health,  and  is  willing  to  accept 
as  the  purchase-money  the  sum  expended  in  originating  and  establishing  the  Magazine.  To 
persons  entering  upon  public  life,  and  desirous  of  possessing  an  organ  capable  of  exercising  nn 
influence  in  the  promulgation  of  their  views  and  opinions,  such  a periodical  would  be  invalu- 
able. In  the  meantime  it  is  being  carried  on  with  energy  and  ability  byacompetent  managing 
Editor,  of  whose  efforts  in  its  interest  there  will  be  no  relaxation,  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
continue  his  services  under  a new  regime,  or  retire  in  favour  of  a fresh  nominee.— For  parti- 
culars, terms  of  disposal,  &c.,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hooper  & SON,  69  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  E[ER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON f 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN iFrom  Bri^d's^ 

{From  Gravesend, 
Wednesday,  12.30  p.m. 

From  Brindisi,  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA.  EGYPT,  ADEN,  and\  rvprv  Tnofiflav 
BOMBAY.* I Every  Tuesday. 

London  Offices  t 122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  ond 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 
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ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s.  6d. 


pHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heakson’s  Patent). 

A perfect  Reservoir  Pen.  Is  not  a point-writer,  but  a nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium,  or 
broad)  to  suit  all  writers.  Carries  a large  supply  of  ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN,  53. 6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel  and  as  durable  os  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  & Co.,  London. 

■VrOTICE.— MORTLOOK’S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  theTournai, 
Dresden,  Rouen,  and  Oriental  characters. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 

Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ; no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road^ 
and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 
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MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

” A most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“Strictly  pure.”— W.  \V.  Stoddabt, 

P.I.C.,  P.C.S.,  Citj/  Analyst^  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

TVINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA.— This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

J—'  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion. 

T)INNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperlentfor  Delicate  Constitutions.Ladlcs.Childreu,  and  Infante. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 
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THE  SECOND  SUEZ  CANAL. 

The  result  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  question  as  to 
the  Suez  Canal  on  Thursday,  put  in  a manner  which 
completely  frees  the  Opposition  from  the  charge  of  making 
factious  capital  out  of  the  subject,  postpones  the  political 
<3iscussion  of  the  matter.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
anything  to  what'  has  been  said  already  on  the  com- 
mex’cial  aspect  of  the  Government  bargain  with  M.  db 
Lesseps.  The  judgment  of  the  country,  as  was  anticipated 
by  all  competent  observers,  has  pronounced  against  that 
bargain  from  the  commercial  side  in  a manner  which 
can  hardly  be  altered  by  the  most  ingenious  devices 
on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  part  for  gaining  time  and  bringing 
party  influences  to  bear.  Of  the  two  most  important 
supporters  of  the  Government  in  the  London  press,  one, 
while  protesting  its  party  allegiance,  has  pronounced 
unequivocally  against  the  scheme  as  it  stands,  and  the 
other,  while  affecting  to  follow  its  leaders,  has  let  slip 
such  phrases  as  that  the  scheme  is  already  dead.  In  the 
country  all  but  those  organs  of  Liberal  opinion  which 
support  the  Government  whatever  the  Government  does, 
oppose  the  proposal,  and  some  even  of  those  who  generally 
approve  insinuate  petitions  for  alteration  of  the  terms  which 
amount  to  practical  disapproval.  Nor  is  this  general  result 
altered  by  the  vigorous  party  whip  which  has  evidently  been 
applied  to  some  of  these  journals.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  other  similar  bodies  are  all  but  unanimous  against 
Mr.  Childers’s  proposed  operation,  and  the  usually  jar- 
ring interests  of  shipouming  and  manufacturing  for  once 
agree.  Against  all  this  the  Government  has  at  the  time  of 
writing  nothing  to  set  but  a testimonial  of  ready-made 
confidence  from  the  Abdiels  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Club.  The  Colonies,  too,  are  coming  upon  the  scene,  and  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  they  will  be  prevented  from  expressing 
their  opinion  on  a matter  which  very  nearly  concerns 
them  by  the  petulance  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley.  As 
for  individual  politicians,  support  of  the  plan  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  Rump  of  the  carpet-baggers  of 
1880 — the  men  who  have  no  hope  in  this  Parliament  or 
the  next  but  by  clinging  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  whole  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  nothing  but  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  difficult 
to  remember  in  recent  years  any  matter  of  importance  and 
complexity  on  which  there  has  been  such  unity  of  opinion. 
The  transaction  between  the  English  Cabinet  of  the  one 
q>art,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  of  the  other  part,  has,  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view  at  least,  experienced  the  unusual, 
though  perhaps  not  unprecedented,  fate  of  being  damned 
before  it  is  dead.  It  has  been  seen  that  some  of  its  own 
friends  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  both. 

There  are,  however,  other  aspects  of  the  matter  than  the 
purely  commercial,  and  the  various  informal  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  show  that  the  Go- 
vernment trust  to  insistence  on  these  in  order  to  carry  their 
plan  through.  Of  these  aspects  one  is  that  wffiich  regards 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  “ high  politics  ” — a mysterious 
phrase  as  yet  undefined,  except  through  the  repudiation 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Lord  Chancellor  of  one  construction 
which  Lord  Salisbury  put  on  it.  There  is  very  much 
to  be  said  on  the  high  political  side  of  the  matter,  but 
it  is  perhaps  less  pressing  than  the  legal  aspect,  which 
(the  commercial  question  having  been  ii-revocably  decided 
by  all  competent  opmion)  may  as  well  be  dealt  with.  The 
position  of  the  Government  indicated  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  original  communications  to.  the  House  of  Commons, 


developed  fully  by  Mr.  Childers  in  his  interview  with  the 
deputation  of  last  week,  illustrated  by  the  Report  of  Sir 
John  Stokes  and  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  and  commented  by 
Lord  Granville’s  speech  of  Tuesday,  is  this  : — “ We  have 
“ no  locus  standi  whatever.  It  is  of  M.  de  Lesseps’s  free 
“ grace  that  he  consents  to  do  anything  for  us.  He  has  for 
“ more  than  eighty  years  to  come  not  only  the  right  to 
“ make  a second  canal,  but  the  right  to  prevent  any  one 
“ else  from  making  it.  He  does  not  particularly  want  to 
“ make  one,  and  any  change  in  our  position  to  him  as  con- 
“ ditioned  by  our  position  to  Egypt  is  ‘ accidental  ’ ” [Lord 
Selborne’s  word]  “ and  ought  not  to  be  counted  in.”  This 
singular  contention,  it  will  be  seen,  splits  itself  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  is  that  M.  de  Lesseps  has  now,  had 
twelve  months  ago,  and  has  enjoyed  for  some  thirty  years, 
the  exclusive  right  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  make  and  to 
forbid  making,  and  that  not  only  any  surrender  of  this  right, 
but  even  any  beneficial  exercise  of  it,  must  be  bought  from 
him  at  exactly  the  same  disadvantage  as  that  in  which,  to 
use  an  illustration  famous  in  political  economy,  a person  pas- 
sionately desirous  of  a musical-box  in  the  wilds  of  America  is 
in  regard  to  the  possessor  of  the  only  musical-box  obtainable. 
The  second  is  that  nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
twelvemonth  in  the  least  affects  this  relative  position.  It 
is  perhaps,  as  has  been  hinted  before  now,  in  this  last  point 
that  the  sting  lies.  It  is  very  probably  in  the  idea  which  has 
planted  its  terrible  fixed  foot  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind — 
namely,  that  the  events  of  last  year  and  the  presence  of  Eng- 
hsh  troops  in  Egypt,  and  the  proposed  Dufferin  Constitution 
and  everything  else  connected  with  the  matter,  are  but  a 
fleeting  show,  involving  no  real  change  in  the  relations  of 
England  and  Egypt — that  the  deciding  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary blunder  is  to  be  found.  But  in  touching  on  that 
point  it  is  necessary  to  touch  also  on  the  high  political 
aspect  of  the  matter,  which  has  been  reserved  for  future 
discussion.  The  commercial  question  pure  and  simple  has 
been  cleared  away  with  good  effect,  and  the  clearance  has 
been  acknowledged  from  the  most  unlikely  quarters,  though 
an  afterthought  of  partisan  feeling  has  in  some  cases  super- 
vened to  mar  the  acknowledgment.  It  may  be  worth  while 
now  to  set  to  work  and  clear  away  the  legal. 

No  part  of  the  whole  matter,  not  even  the  astounding 
contrast  between  the  immense  pecuniary  advantages  con- 
ferred on  the  Company  and  the  almost  nominal  considera- 
tion granted  by  it,  nor  the  gratuitous  bungling  which  has 
missed  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  actually  prepon- 
derant share  of  the  capital  of  the  Canal,  has  attracted  more 
general  disapproval  than  the  surrender  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  of  the  whole  legal  point  at  issue.  This  indig- 
nation is  not  founded  on  any  vain  notion  that  the  individual 
person  who  feels  indignant  is  competent  to  interpret  and 
settle  points  of  international  law.  Nor  is  it,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  intended  here  to  attempt  the  interpretation  or  the 
settling  of  any  such  points.  The  spot  on  which  to  put  the 
finger  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  wantonly, 
ultroneously,  and  without  the  slightest  inducement  so  to  do, 
have  themselves  interpreted  and  settled  a mooted  and  com- 
plicated point  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country  which  has 
intrusted  its  interests  to  them.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
weigh  the  opinion  of  Lord  Selborne,  Sir  Henry  James, 
and  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  against  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Horace  Davey,  Mr.  Underdown,  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard, 
and  Mr.  Napier.  The  bare  fact  that  there  is  this  difference 
of  opinion  is  sufficient ; for  it  shows  that  the  point,  as  has 
been  said,  is  a moot  and  unsettled  point.  Further,  it  has 
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not  been  shown  that,  until  this  question  arose,  M.  db 
Lessees  himself  ever  contended  that  he  possessed  rights 
of  the  extraordinary  character  Avhich  the  Government 
have,  without  argument  or  demur,  acknowledged,  or 
rather  conferred  on  him.  Lord  Salisbury  has  exposed 
the  utter  fallacy  of  seeing  in  the  action  of  the  late 
English  Government  any  acknowledgment  of  the  kind. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  a man  who  buys 
shares  in  the  Great  Western  Ilailway  thereby  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Great  Western  Ilailway  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  carry  passengers  to  Bristol.  Therefore, 
things  being  so,  what  is  charged  against  the  Government 
is  that  they  have  gratuitously  made  a law  against  them- 
selves. They  have  not,  as  any  litigant  for  contested  pro- 
perty may  honestly  and  honourably  do,  gone  to  their  rival 
and  said,  “ Here  is  a disputed  point — perhaps  you  are 
“ right,  perhaps  I am ; instead  of  fighting  it  let  us  com- 
promise fairly.”  They  have,  without  striking  a blow,  said 
Tua  est  Lavinia  conjux,  and  (which  Turnus  had  too  much 
spirit  to  do)  they  have  tried  to  buy  with  money  a miserable 
allowance  of  commercial  life  from  them  victor.  And  this 
they  have  done,  by  their  own  showing,  after  taking  the 
opinion  of  a couple  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  and  of  three 
lawyers,  only  one  of  whom  (speaking  with  no  disrespect) 
would  be  generally  regarded  by  the  legal  profession  as  carry- 
ing much  weight  in  a matter  of  the  kind,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  opinion  rests  exclusively  on  a very  dubious 
construction  of  an  instrument  which  is  not  that  under 
which  M.  DE  Lesseps  and  his  Company  at  present  hold. 
The  examination  of  the  legal  argument  for  the  Govern- 
ment proposals  fails  almost  equally  with  the  examination 
of  the  commercial  argument  to  justify  their  conduct.  To 
say  that  an  International  Commission  would  be  sure  to 
decide  in  favour  of  M.  de  Lessees  is  in  the  first  place  to 
beg  the  whole  question,  and,  in  the  second,  to  make  a state- 
ment which  does  not  lift  much  of  the  weight  off  the 
Government  shoulders.  For,  at  any  rate,  no  such  decision 
has  been  given,  and  the  Government  have  proceeded  exactly 
as  if  it  had.  As  has  been  very  well  pointed  out  by  a 
German  writer,  they  have  by  their  singular  conduct  not 
merely  made  a sacrifice  of  England  but  of  Europe  to  M.  de 
Lessees.  They  have  given  a prerogative  vote  not  merely 
in  favour  of  his  right  to  surtax  Englishmen  and  prevent 
them  from  relieving  themselves  of  his  exactions  by  a com- 
peting canal,  but  in  favour  of  his  right  to  surtax  Germans, 
Italians,  and  every  one  else,  and  to  deprive  any  of  these  of 
relief.  They  have  in  effect  imposed  a servitude  upon 
Europe  for  another  centmy  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to 
do  so.  It  is  no  wonder  that  condemnation  of  such  incom- 
prehensible conduct  should  be  all  but  unanimous,  and  that 
men  should  look  curiously  for  the  secret  motive  determin- 
ing it.  It  is  happily  not  the  fashion  in  English  political 
life  to  impute  the  corrupt  motives  which  might  suggest 
themselves  in  such  a case,  and  accordingly,  commercial  and 
legal  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government  being  alike 
Avanting,  the  baffled  inquirer  is  difiven  to  that  mysterious 
region  of  high  politics  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be 
explored. 


THE  AGKICULTUKAL  HOLDINGS  BILL. 

Having  at  last  carried  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill 
through  Committee,  the  House  of  Commons  has  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  terms  on  which  the  votes  of  the 
tenant-farmers  may  be  bought  at  the  next  election.  There 
Avas  no  need  of  legislation,  except  for  political  purposes. 
Farmers  are  at  all  times  competent  to  take  care  of  their 
OAvn  interests,  and  to  make  their  OAvn  bargains ; and  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  secures  them  against  the  results 
of  possible  negligence  by  throwing  on  the  landlords  the 
burden  of  making  express  stipulations  in  derogation  of  the 
present  law.  The  Government  Bill,  as  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  as  it  has  passed  the  second  reading,  is  much  less 
extravagant  in  its  scope  than  the  proposals  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  or  the  schemes  of  semi-Socialist  projectors  ; but  the 
original  vice  of  departure  from  the  principle  of  free  contract  is 
illustrated  by  the  ulterior  inferences  Avhich  are  more  or  less 
plausibly  deduced  from  the  doctrines  Avluch  it  may  perhaps 
explicitly  contain.  For  several  years  the  grievances  of  out- 
going tenants  liaA^e  been  the  ostensible  subject  of  agitation. 
As  soon  as  the  GoA'ernment  has  for  its  OAvn  purposes  recog- 
nized in  part  the  justice  of  the  clamour.  Sir  James  Oaird 
and  other  agrarian  doctors  suddenlj'’  remember  that  out- 
going tenants  form  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  Avhole 


body  of  farmers,  and  insist  more  or  less  openly  on  the 
equal  claim  of  the  sitting  tenant  to  advantages  for  Avhich 
he  never  bargained  when  he  took  the  farm.  Under  a thin 
disguise,  or  perhaps  Avithout  a clear  perception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  own  demands,  Sir  James  CAiRDAurtually  claims  for  all 
occupiers  judicial  assessment  of  rents  and  a tenant-right  which 
Avould  at  once  become  saleable.  The  whole  of  the  valuable 
property  which  Parliament  is  asked  by  the  agitators  to 
create  would  be  arbitrarily  carved  out  of  the  estate  of  the 
OAvner.  The  tenant  Avould  give  no  consideration  for  the 
boon,  except  the  transfer  or  confirmation  of  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  party  Avhich  might  take  the  credit  of  in- 
iquitous legislation.  The  unhappy  landlord  would  lose  any 
little  influence  which  he  may  still  retain,  as  Avell  as  the  free 
disposal  of  the  property  which  he  has  inherited  or  bought. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  case  of  sitting  and  outgoing  tenants 
is  the  same,  it  follows  not  that  tenant-right  should  be  esta- 
blished, but  that  the  Ministerial  Bill  ought  to  be  Avith- 
drawn.  The  objections  of  Lord  Grey  and  other  econo- 
mists to  the  measure  were  perfectly  sound ; but  the  land- 
owners,  being  compelled  to  count  heads  instead  of  discussing 
principles,  may  perhaps  be  Avell  advised  in  surrendering  a 
portion  of  their  rights  to  save  the  rest. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  compensation  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  improvements  to  the  incoming 
tenant ; and  little  opposition  has  been  offered  to  a compara- 
tively plausible  arrangement.  The  amendment  ’ of  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  restricting  to  actual  outlay  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  in  cases  where  the  landlord’s  consent  to 
the  original  improvement  has  not  been  given,  is  obviously 
just ; and,  though  it  was  carried  by  but  a small  majority,, 
the  Government  Avill  be  ill-advised  if  they  attempt  the 
resistance  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Dodson  obscurely 
suggested.  The  amendment  of  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,, 
which  was  not  opposed,  may  in  some  degree  prevent  the 
application  of  Irish  doctrines  to  English  land.  The  framers 
of  the  Bill  apparently  assume  that  the  new  tenant  Avill 
have  the  benefit  of  the  improvements,  paying  the  value, 
either  in  a gross  sum  or  in  the  amount  of  rent  to  Avhich 
he  may  agree.  Sir  James  Caird,  unconsciously  justifying 
the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Bill, 
thinks  that  one  anomaly  may  be  founded  on  another, 
and  that  an  apparently  innocuous  clause  may  serve  tO' 
introduce  judicial  rents  and  tenant-right.  The  whole 
distance  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  Land  Acts 
might  in  this  manner  be  effectually  spanned.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  tenant  who  continues  his  occupation  should,  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  improve- 
ments. As  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  England  is  held 
from  year  to  year,  the  proposed  enactment  Avould  entitle 
every  tenant  to  an  annual  sum  which  would  be  deducted 
from  the  rent,  unless  indeed  it  exceeded  the  rent  in  amount. 
In  that  case  the  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant 
would  be  reversed,  and  the  unfortunate  owner  would  both 
part  with  the  possession  of  his  land  and  pay  a surplus  tO' 
the  occupier.  Although  the  compensation  would  be  assessed 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  an 
incoming  tenant,  it  is  apparently  forgotten  that  the  in- 
coming and  the  outgoing  tenant  would  be  the  same  person. 
The  occupier  would  both  profit  by  the  full  value  of  the 
improvement  and  receive  pecuniary  compensation  from  the 
landlord.  At  this  point  Sir  Jasies  Caird  sees  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  judicial  rents.  It  is  evident  that 
the  audacious  claim  put  forAvard  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tinuing tenant  might  be  defeated  by  the  exaction  of  an 
increased  rent.  It  follows  in  the  logic  of  spoliation  that 
freedom  of  contract  should  be  absolutely  abolished  in 
letting  and  liming  land.  Every  man’s  estate  would  thence- 
forth be  at  the  mercy  of  arbitrators  whose  moral  level 
Avould  perhaps  approximate  to  the  standard  of  the  Irish 
Sub-Commissioners.  The  whole  operation  would  have 
been  undertaken  for  a corrupt  purpose,  Avhich  Avould  in 
the  particular  case  be  singularly  shortsighted.  After  the 
next  Beform  Bill  the  votes  of  the  farmers  aaIII  scarcely  be 
Avorth  buying.  But  for  the  present  the  Government,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  agrarian  party  and  of  the  Bii’ming- 
ham  Badicals,  has  adhered  firmly  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill. 

Almost  the  only  excuse  for  disregard  of  economic  doc- 
trines is  the  frivolous  pretence  that  the  land  will  be  made 
more  productive  if  the  enterprise  of  occupiers  is  artificially 
stimulated.  Until  lately  agrarian  projectors  incessantly  de- 
nounced the  laws  and  customs  which,  as  they  alleged,  in  some 
instances  rendered  limited  OAvners  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
land.  The  complaint  implied,  in  conformity  with  the  fiict. 
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that  the  capital  invested  in  improvements  was  for  the  most 
part  provided  by  the  landlord.  Hir  James  Caiiid  and  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  are  compelled  to  make  the  opposite  as  ■ 
sumption,  that  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  encourage 
the  enterprise  of  the  tenant.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Legislatiu’e  to  decide  between  two  contiudictory  proposi- 
tions ; but,  if  the  custom  of  life-tenancy  really  tended  to 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  land,  there  was  some  excuse 
for  taking  measures  to  encomuge  absolute  ownership.  Lord 
Cairns’s  Act  has  removed  almost  all  impediments  to  the 
control  and  free  circulation  of  landed  property ; but  no 
system  of  entails  and  settlements  could  tend  so  directly  to 
divert  capital  from  the  land  as  agitation  for  the  institution 
of  tenant-right.  The  division  of  interest  between  the  life- 
tenant  and  remainder-man  had  little  effect  in  comparison 
with  the  joint  ownership  demanded  by  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Even  the  advocates  of  small  freeholds  already 
perceive  that  the  covert  introduction  of  the  principles  of 
the  Ii’ish  Land  Bill  would,  as  the  failure  of  the  Bright 
clauses  has  shown,  be  fatal  to  their  system. 

The  enormous  number  of  notices  of  amendment  to  the 
Bill  indicates  at  the  same  time  its  comparative  moderation 
and  the  unsoundness  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded, 
though  many  of  these  amendments  have,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  disappeared  in  the  actual  discussion.  Lord 
Wemyss  truly  says  that  the  only  principle  which  can  be 
discerned  in  the  measure  is  the  vicious  theory  of  compul- 
sion. The  projectors  who  propose  to  convert  the  Bill  into 
n,  copy  of  the  Irish  Act  profess  almost  without  exception  only 
to  carry  the  Ministerial  doctrines  into  practical  effect.  Mr. 
Biggar,  as  might  be  expected,  is  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
w'ord  most  logical  in  his  deductions.  He  proposes  that  in 
tenancies  under  the  value  of  twenty-five  pounds  the  County 
Court  Judge  shall  absolutely  determine  the  rent.  It  is  true 
that  a legal  functionary  would  be  more  trustworthy  than 
an  Irish  Sub-Commissioner  or  than  the  tenant-farmer 
nominees  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  to  whom  Mr.  J ames 
Howard  would  entrust  the  duty  of  arbitration.  Mr. 
Biggar’s  comparative  moderation  may  probably  be  explained 
by  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  extort  by 
further  proceedings  another  fraction  of  the  property  of  the 
landlord.  In  the  five-and-twenty  pages  of  amendments  other 
proposals  may  be  found  not  less  outrageous  than  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Biggar  ; but,  except  for  purposes  of  delay  (which 
does  not  seem  to  be  intended,  oxcejit  % the  Farmers’  Alliance 
party),  few  of  the  amendments  have  been  or  will  be  seriously 
pressed.  The  House  rejected  by  large  majorities  the  novel 
attempt  to  deal  with  sitting  tenants.  It  adhered  to  and,  as 
has  been  said,  in  some  degree  improved  the  principle  of  de- 
termining compensation  by  the  value  of  the  alleged  improve- 
ments to  the  incoming  occupier.  The  Government  and  the 
House  seem  to  have  discovered  at  the  last  moment  that  the 
rights  of  landlords  Avere  entitled  to  consideration.  It  would 
have  been  right  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract,  but  it  was  perhaps  practically  expedient  to 
buy  off  the  agrarian  faction  by  some  concession.  The  paper 
which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  eve  of 
the^debate  reproduces  in  a compendious  form  the  conclusive 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy against  the  lawless  cupidity  of  the  tenant-right 
agitators.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Government, 
after  stirring  the  question,  relies  on  objections  which  are 
really  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Wemyss  calls  the  attention  of  the  tenant-farmers, 
not  for  the  first  time,  to  the  risk  which  they  would  incur  if 
they  succeeded  in  abolishing  freedom  of  contract.  Behind 
the  farmers  are  the  labourers,  Avho  have  already  shoAvn 
their  readiness  to  invoke  legislative  aid  against  their  em- 
ployers. If  the  fallacies  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  had  once 
lieen  embodied  in  legislation,  the  same  grounds  might  be 
hereafter  used  in  support  of  a statute  of  wages  or  of  enact- 
ments for  the  limitation  of  the  hoiu’S  of  labour.  It  would 
be  as  plausible  a contention  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the  remuneration  of 
labour  as  that  the  supply  of  food  was  proportionate  to  the 
lowness  of  rents  or  to  the  permanence  of  the  occupier’s 
tenure.  Any  defect  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  Avould  in  a 
future  Parliament  be  more  than  made  good  by  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  labourers.  It  is 
only  because  the  landowners  have  become  compai’atively 
powerless  in  elections  that  theorists  and  demagogues  have 
marked  them  out  for  spoliation.  The  farmers  have  since 
the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  controlled  the  county  repre- 
sentation; but  they  are  about,  like  the  landlords,  to  be 
practically  disfranchised.  It  is  probable  that  a portion  of 


tlie  mnj'oiity  wliicli  rejects  tlie  demands  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  may  have  given  conscientious  votes  with  greater 
complacency  because  they  reflect  that  the  influence  of  the 
tenant-farmers  is  as  transitory  as  it  is  novel.  For  this 
reason,  or  on  higher  grounds,  the  House  has  happily  deter- 
mined to  reduce  to  Gie  lowest  point  its  infringement  of 
sound  economic  doctrines ; and  the  dis.satisfaction  of  persons 
like  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Collings  is  the  best  measure  of 
the  wisdom  of  its  determination. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WEXFORD  ELECTION. 

IT  is  not  often  possible  to  agree  with  the  Iiish  Home 
Rulers,  but  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  exultation 
expressed  by  theii*  journals  and  on  their  platforms  at  the 
defeat  of  the  O’Conor  Don  is,  from  their  point  of  \dew, 
strictly  justified.  The  Wexford  election,  coming  quickly 
after  that  in  Monaghan,  ratifies  and  establishes  the  verdict 
of  Ireland  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  shows  that,  Avith  excep- 
tions too  feAv  and  too  peculiar  to  count,  the  Gladstonian 
Moderate,  the  “ Whig  ” as  he  is  locally  called,  has  ceased  to 
have  a reason  for  existence  in  Irish  politics.  It  shows  this 
also  in  a way  likely  to  be  more  effective  even  than  the 
Monaghan  exhibition.  It  is  true  that,  for  reasons  to  be  given 
presently,  the  O’Conor  Don  was  a hopeless  candidate,  but  he 
might  well  have  seemed  to  outsiders  a very  hopeful  one.  An 
Irishman  of  unblemished  descent,  a man  of  position,  birth, 
means,  and  breeding,  of  very  respectable  intelligence  and  of 
some  Parliamentary  experience,  moreover  a proved  champion 
of  tenants’  rights,  he  might  have  seemed  to  combine  an 
unusual  number  of  claims  to  represent  any  Irish  con- 
stituency. But  he  Avas,  in  the  first  place,  a landlord ; in 
the  second  place  a Moderate  in  land  reform ; and  in  the 
third  a “ Whig  ” — that  is  to  say,  a representative  of  Govern- 
ment Liberalism.  The  Parnellite  Nationalist  party  hates 
all  landlords  except  Mr.  Parnell  ; it  hates  all  Moderates, 
Avhatever  may  be  the  particular  form  Avhich  their  moderation 
takes.  As  has  often  happened  in  similar  cases,  a moderate 
Irishman,  like  the  O’Conor  Don,  is  infinitely  more  offensive 
to  Irish  extremists  than  a red-hot  English  Tory.  Some 
English  journals  have  dropped  an  innocent  tear  over  the 
impossibility  of  giving  the  O’Conor  Don  official  rank  oAving 
to  his  exclusion  from  Parliament.  They  can  hardly  be 
aware  that  no  stronger  inducement  to  reject  the  O’ Conor 
Don  could  have  been  given  to  the  Wexford  voters  than 
the  idea  of  his  some  day  being  Chief  Secretary.  But, 
landlord  as  he  is,  and  Moderate  as  he  is,  the  O’Conor  Don 
laboured  under  a third  disqualification  more  fatal  than 
either,  in  being  a Whig — that  is,  according  to  the  present  in- 
terpretation of  that  rapidly  changing  Avord  in  Ireland,  a 
folloAver  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  As  such  he  Avas  impossible, 
and  Avould  have  been  impossible  in  all  but  five  or  six  con- 
stituencies throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 
The  present  majority  of  Irish  voters  may  or  may  not  be 
bent  on  Home  Rule ; it  may  or  may  not  be  bent  on  getting 
another  quarter  of  the  landlords’  property ; but  it  is  cer- 
tainly bent  on  throAvdng  out  Gladstonian  candidates. 

If  this  seems  to  any  one  A\dcked  or  anomalous  or  unin- 
telligible, the  best  way  of  enlightening  his  darkness  is  to  ask 
the  simple  question  “ Why  should  it  not  be  so  bent  ? ” The 
Irish,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  political  lunes,  are  a very 
shrewd  people  in  matters  of  business,  and  they  perfectly  well 
know  that  the  Avay  to  obtain  Mr.  Gladstone’s  support  is 
not  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  candidates.  They  can  secure 
that  support  by  the  much  easier  and  much  more  congenial 
course  of  seating  their  oaati  candidates.  They  have  obtained 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  extraordinary  adA’-antages  in  the  last 
fifteen  years ; but  they  know — indeed  they  know  it  from  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  oAvn  lips — how  they  have  obtained  them,  and 
they  Avould  be  foolish  indeed  if  they  changed  the  method. 
Poignez  Mr.  Gladstone  (or  the  country  Avhich  has  the 
honour  to  have  Mr.  Gladstone  as  its  Chief  Minister),  and 
the  desired  unction  is  quite  certain  to  be  forthcoming; 
oignez  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  if  actual  punishment  does  not 
follow,  it  is  but  too  likely  that  remarkably  little  gratitude 
Avill  be  shown.  But  it  would  be  someAvhat  unfair,  and 
Avould  shoAV  a distinct  ignorance  of  history  and  human 
nature,  to  put  down  Irish  hatred  of  “ Wliigs”  to  this  cause 
only.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long  course  of  bargain- 
ing and  concession  Avhich  the  party  knoAAm  in  Ireland 
as  Whig  has  carried  on  Avith  the  Nationalists  has 
excited  among  the  latter  not  merely  a conviction  that 
anything  can  be  got  from  it  by  sufficiently  obstrepe- 
rous clamour,  but  also  a deep  contempt  for  the  Libei’al 
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party  itself.  There  is  something  perhaps  not  wholly  ungene- 
rous in  this  contempt,  but  that  is  a matter  for  ethical  rather 
than  for  political  discussion.  The  Irish  Nationalist  hates 
Tories  and  ascendency-men  heartily  enough,  hut  he  does 
n.ot  despise  them.  The  persons  whom  he  calls  Whigs  he 
hates  and  despises  at  once.  For  this  and  for  other  reasons — 
such  as  the  general  frondeur  desire  of  most  Irishmen  to  be 
against  the  Government  unless  they  can  derive  some  very 
immediate  advantage  from  it,  and  the  resentment  un- 
doubtedly felt  at  the  late  return  to  rational  fashions  of  rule 
which  Lord  Spencer  has  brought  about — a Gladstonian 
candidate  has  at  the  present  moment  in  ninety-five,  if  not 
in  ninety-nine,  Irish  constituencies  out  of  the  hundred 
literally  no  chance  whatever.  If,  as  liis  parting  speech 
seems  to  show,  the  O’Conor  Don  really  thought  that  he  had 
-a  chance,  it  only  shows  how  very  much  less  aware  of  the 
actual  facts  those  who  are  on  the  spot  and  have  every  appa- 
rent opportunity  of  information  may  be  than  those  who  look  on 
from  a distance.  To  repeat  what  has  been  said  before  (for  it 
is  of  no  small  importance),  the  O’Conor  Don  put  himself  for- 
ward as  a landlord,  a moderate  reformer,  and  a Gladstonian. 
A landlord,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  is  now  to 
most  Irishmen  a mere  joint  already  on  the  sideboard,  half 
carved,  and  waiting  for  more  carving.  A moderate  reformer 
is  a trimmer,  a Laodicean,  a thing  more  hateful  than  the 
most  flaming  Orangeman  or  the  most  ferocious  “ extermi- 
“ nator.”  As  for  a Gladstonian,  what  can  he  do  for  them  in 
Parliament  by  supporting  Mr.  Gladstone  which  a Parnel- 
lite  cannot  do  much  more  efiectively  by  opposing  him  ? 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  is  once  more  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  by  this  Wexford  election,  and 
to  which  they  have  once  more  an  opportunity  of  directing 
serious  attention.  It  shows  them  how  absolutely  ineffective 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  has  been  in  conciliating  Irish  dis- 
affection, even  in  the  very  slightest  degree.  The  immediate 
result  of  that  pohcy  has,  among  other  things,  been  to  kill 
the  political  chances  in  Ireland  of  politicians  who  repre- 
sent the  party  at  least,  if  not  the  ideas,  which  nearly  half  of 
England,  and  fully  half  of  England  and  Scotland  taken  to- 
gether, uphold — the  party  and  ideas  known  as  Liberal. 
Irish  Liberalism  has  never  been  a very  respectable  thing, 
but  it  might  have  been  made  such  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
let  it  live.  It  might  have  held  a useful  balance  between 
the  Nationalists  and  the  extreme  Irish  Tories,  avoiding  at 
once  the  madness  and  disloyalty  of  the  one  and  the  some- 
what narrow  and  intolerant  orthodoxy  in  matters  political 
and  religious  of  the  other.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  thought 
otherwise,  and  by  opening  a prospect  of  gain  which  no  Irish 
Liberal  can  outdazzle,  he  has  put  any  Irish  Liberal  at  a 
hopeless  disadvantage.  A second  important  force  for  good 
in  Ireland  (hke  the  other,  too  little  used,  but  stiU  possible 
only  two  years  ago)  was  the  liberal  Irish  landlord — liberal 
not  merely  in  the  political  sense  but  in  the  social  and  economic. 
The  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  a landlord  qua  land- 
lord impossible  as  a candidate  in  Ireland,  except  on  Tory 
principles.  For  Nationalist  constituencies  intend  to  eat  up 
all  landlords ; and  in  mere  decency,  not  to  speak  of  pru- 
dence, they  cannot  begin  by  returning  them  to  Parliament. 
Thus  in  every  way  the  Land  Act  has  crippled  the  forces 
that  made,  or  might  have  made,  for  good  in  Ireland.  It  has 
done  this  independently  of  the  actual  impoverishment  and 
enfeeblement  (strikingly  displayed  in  the  recent  Report  of 
the  Lords’  Committee)  which  it  has  inflicted  on  the  friends 
of  order,  and  which  the  friends  of  disorder  have  not  at- 
tempted to  disprove,  otherwise  than  by  the  lame  objection 
that  the  Lords  are  prejudiced  judges.  In  doing  so  the 
Land  Act  has  followed  faithfully  in  the  track  of  every  con- 
ciliation measure  of  the  last  half-century.  Emancipation,  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question,  the  reform  and  then  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  were  all  to  result  in  a 
happy  and  contented  Ireland ; and,  whatever  may  be  said 
for  any  or  for  all  of  them,  the  only  result  is  that  Ireland  is 
probably  at  the  present  moment  more  thoroughly  and 
generally  discontented  and  disaffected  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  The  forces  of  order  have  been  weakened,  the  forces 
of  disorder  have  been  strengthened.  Most  remarkable  of 
all,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  “ Whig  ” 
statesmen  have  sacrificed  everything  to  conciliate,  has  not 
only  not  been  conciliated,  but,  when  it  has  exhibited  any 
signs  of  coming  round  to  the  side  of  the  Government,  has 
become  simply  a vanishing  quantity.  The  moral  of  all  this 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  perfectly  false  to  say  that  it  is  a 
moral  which  has  been  tried  in  times  past  and  found  wanting. 
The  plan  of  governing  the  disloyal  minority  and  the  fickle 
and  factious  majority  in  Ireland  through  and  by  means  of. 


though  by  no  means  wholly  for  the  benefit  of,  the  loyal 
minority,  has  never  been  properly  tried,  though  the  prin- 
ciple, until  these  clever  modern  days,  was  duly  recognized* 
Tried  properly — that  is  to  say  with  firmness,  impartiality,, 
and  justice — it  must  succeed,  and  nothing  else  ever  can 
succeed.  The  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  that  in  the  present 
temper  of  English  Radicalism  the  instruments  will  be  de- 
stroyed before  the  method  is  once  more  attempted.  Half  of 
them,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  broken  and  spoilt 
already,  and  it  is,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict 
poetical  justice,  scarcely  a consolation  that  those  which  are 
most  hopelessly  damaged  are  those  which  might  have  been 
found  in  the  Irish  representatives  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
party. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FROHSDORF  MEETING. 

The  Count  of  Chambord  is  still  alive,  and  his  complete 
recovery  is  at  least  possible.  But  even  in  this  case  his 
illness  will  not  have  been  without  its  fruits.  It  has  dispelled 
the  fiction  of  a Spanish  pretendership,  and  it  has  reminded 
the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  the  existing  Government 
how  soon  the  Republic  may  find  itself  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  who  will  be  all  the  more  formidable  from  his  deter- 
mination that  the  first  move  shall  not  come  from  his  side. 
It  was  perfectly  natural  that  some  of  the  extreme  Legiti- 
mists should  wish  the  Count  of  Chambord  to  make  Don 
Carlos  his  heir.  By  this  means  they  would  have  been 
provided  with  an  actual  chief  and  a possible  sovereign  alto- 
gether after  their  own  heart.  It  is  true  that  the  chances 
of  his  ever  mounting  the  throne  would  have  been  infini- 
tesimal. He  would  have  had  nothing  but  the  chapter  of 
accidents  to  trust  to,  and  for  him  the  chapter  of  accidents 
seems  closed  beyond  the  possibility  of  reopening.  But 
with  Legitimists  of  the  extreme  type — the  men  who  even 
under  Henry  Y.  have  gloried  in  being  more  Royalist 
than  the  King — this  fact  counts  for  nothing.  They  feel 
quite  as  much  at  home  under  a Republic  as  they  would 
feel  under  a Monarchy  of  which  the  Count  of  Paris  was 
the  head.  Consequently,  they  are  free  to  plot  in  favour  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons,  and  to  throw  away  the  one  card 
that  is  left  to  the  Royalists  in  deference  to  their  personal 
dislikes.  But  to  the  success  of  this  project  the  co-operation 
of  the  Count  of  Chambord  was  indispensable.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  have  made  that  success  more  than  improbable,  but 
it  could  have  prevented  it  from  being  obviously  impossible. 
If  Henry  V.  had  declared  Don  Carlos  his  successor,  a. 
section  of  Legitimists  would  have  held  that  by  this  act 
the  Spanish  Bourbons  were  somehow  purged  of  their  inca- 
pacity to  reign  in  France.  Those  who  took  this  view 
might  have  been  only  a very  small  fraction  of  the  Royalist 
party,  but  their  detachment  from  the  main  body  would 
have  exposed  it  to  all  the  weakening  influences  of  in- 
ternal dissension.  The  end  for  which  the  Count  of 
Paris  went  to  Frohsdorf  in  1873  would  have  been  frus- 
trated, because  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy  in 
France  would  no  longer  have  had  one  representative,  and 
one  only.  A Restoration,  instead  of  being  a way  of  escape 
from  civil  war,  would  have  become  a provocation  to  civil 
war.  But,  except  by  the  help  of  the  Count  of  Chambord, 
it  would  be  quite  useless  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  Don 
Carlos.  They  are  unmistakably  barred  by  acts  the  validity 
of  which  has  never  been  disputed,  and  which  only  the  will 
of  the  Prince  who  in  the  judgment  of  strict  Royalists  is  the 
reigning  sovereign  could  even  pretend  to  set  aside. 

The  interview  between  the  Count  of  Chambord  and  the 
Count  of  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July  has  removed  all  un- 
certainty on  this  head.  The  particulars  of  the  meeting 
have  not  been  left  to  the  chances  of  journalistic  enter- 
prise. The  Fran<^ais,  eight  days  after  it  had  taken, 
place,  gave  a minute  and  careful  account  of  it  which 
was  explicitly  adopted  by  the  Union  as  an  accurate  ver- 
sion of  the  incidents  recorded.  The  conjunction  of  these 
two  papers — the  one  the  organ  of  the  political  Orlean- 
ists,  the  other  the  accredited  mouthpiece  of  the  Counfi 
of  Chambord  himself — puts  the  facts  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt.  The  wish  of  the  Count  of  Chamborh 
to  see  his  cousin  was  unmistakable.  Indeed,  without  a. 
degree  of  resolution  unusual  in  a sick  man,  the  Princes  of 
Orleans  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  his  room.  Before 
their  arrival  at  Frohsdorf  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the 
doctor  had  been  asked  whether  the  Count  was  well  enough 
to  receive  them,  and  had  answered  that  he  could  not  do  so 
without  grave  danger.  The  Count  had  heard,  however. 
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that  the  Princes  were  coming,  and  insisted  on  seeing 

them.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  was  told  of  the 
doctor’s  prohibition  ; his  only  reply  was,  “ No  matter, 
“ I choose  it.”  To  the  emphatic  “ Je  veux”  of  one  who 
in  that  house  is  at  once  King  and  patient  no  resist- 
ance could  be  offered.  Wlien  the  Count  of  Paris  en- 
tered the  room,  the  Count  of  Chambord  sat  up  in  bed, 
called  him  to  his  side,  threw  his  arms  round  him,  and 

then,  still  holding  him  by  the  hand,  made  him  sit  down 
by  his  pillow.  At  the  close  of  the  visit  the  Count  of 
Chambord  again  embraced  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  held 
his  hand  to  the  last  minute.  At  the  breakfast  which 
followed  the  Count  of  Chambord  had  given  special  orders 
that  the  Count  of  Paris  should  sit  in  his  own  place,  “ the 
“ King’s  place  ” — a command,  says  the  Franqais,  which  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  thought  Avhich  had  possession  of  his 
mind.  There  is  no  question  in  all  this  of  personal  affec- 
tion. The  relationship  between  the  two  princes  is  remote  ; 
they  have  had  no  intercourse  with  one  another  during  their 
lives ; and  there  is  nothing  in  the  views  of  the  Count 
of  Paris  to  make  him  specially  dear  to  the  Count  of 
Chambord.  The  motive  throughout  has  plainly  been  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  most  wong-headed  Legitimist  that  it 
is  in  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  not  in  Don  Carlos  or  his 
son,  that  he  must  look  for  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  suc- 
cessor. Enough  of  the  contrary  disposition  was  known  to 
exist  in  the  party  to  make  it  a matter  of  genuine  moment 
that  the  wishes  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  should  be  un- 
mistakably declared,  and  unmistakably  declared  they  have 
been. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  speak  of  the  settlement  of  a 
merely  visionary  succession  as  though  it  had  any  practical 
importance  is  to  distort  the  situation.  If  by  practical 
importance  were  meant  immediate  or  even  assured  import- 
ance, tins  criticism  would  be  just.  Under  any  circum- 
stances for  some  time  to  come,  under  some  circumstances 
for  all  time  to  come,  the  particulars  of  an  interview  between 
the  Count  of  Chambord  and  the  Count  of  Paris  will  have 
no  interest  except  for  French  Koyalists.  The  Republic  is  in 
possession  of  the  ground,  and  it  rests  with  the  Republicans,  or 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  it  did  rest  with  the  Republicans,  to 
say  whether  it  shall  remain  in  possession  of  it.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, a significant  change  has  come  over  the  language  of  the 
more  rational  supporters  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
"We  are  no  longer  bidden  to  note  how  successful  the 
Republic  has  been  in  the  management  of  affairs.  We  are 
simply  told  that  the  Republic  is  firmly  seated  in  the  hearts 
of  the  French  people,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being 
dislodged.  It  may  be  so.  But,  even  if  we  accept  this  as 
true,  it  makes  some  difference  whether  a Government  is, 
and  deserves  to  be,  fixed  in  its  place,  or  is  fixed  there  with- 
out deserving  it.  No  doubt  so  long  as  there  is  no  real 
alternative  open  to  the  nation,  it  may  be  enough  that  the 
Republic  is  in  possession.  But  from  the  moment  that  a real 
alternative  is  open,  to  it  the  merits  of  the  Republic 
become  an  element  of  appreciable  Aveight  in  the  controversy. 
It  is  now  finally  settled  that  from  the  day  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord’s  death  this  real  alternative  will  come  into  play. 
If  the  French  people  grow  tired  of  the  Republic,  they 
will  know  that  the  restoration  of  the  hereditary  monarchy 
means  the  undisputed  succession  of  a prince  who  is  in  every 
way  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a modern  king.  Of  course 
this  possibfiity  will  be  more  distant  if  the  life  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord  is  prolonged  than  it  would  have  been  if  his 
present  malady  had  proved  fatal.  But  the  thoughts  of  the 
French  nation  will  have  been  turned  to  the  possibilities  in 
store  for  them,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  can  take  place 
without  the  effects  of  it  being  visible  in  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  Republic. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  REPORT. 

The  Report  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee,  though 
it  contains  nothing  absolutely  novel,  is  yet  interesting 
reading,  all  the  more  so  that,  according  to  rumour,  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  very  decided 
rebuff  which  the  Committee  have  inflicted  on  him,  but  in- 
tends with  his  merry  men  all  to  try  the  chance  of  battle  in 
the  House  of  Commons  some  of  these  July  evenings.  One 
point  which  was  obscure  before  is  rendered  more  obscure 
by  the  publication,  and  that  is  why  none  of  the  alternative 
Reports  was  adopted  by  the  majority.  The  vote  of 
Lord  Camperdown  alone  seems  to  have  prevented  this 
result,  the  other  members  of  the  majority  having,  it 


would  appear,  no  objection  to  sink  private  authorship 
in  the  canying  out  of  the  common  purpose.  It  is  not 
easy  on  reading  Lord  Camperdown’s  own  Report  (which, 
after  he  had  defeated  those  of  three  of  his  colleagues 
by  voting  with  the  minority,  was  withdrawn  with  two 
others)  to  discern  the  secret  of  this  irreconcilableness. 
The  Report  is  a very  good  Report  as  far  as  it  goes, 
though  it  is  perhaps  infeiior  as  a statement  of  the  whole 
case  to  Sir  Hussey  Vivian’s,  and  though,  as  do  all  the 
other  Reports  except  Colonel  Harcourt’s,  it  ignores  the  all- 
important  consideration  of  the  constant  scai’es  which  the 
existence  of  the  Tunnel  would  certainly  create.  But,  as  Lord 
Camperdown’s  Report,  if  not  his  vote,  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  general  di  ift  of  the  Reports  of  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  his  independence  is  only  a formal  evil.  , After 
reading  his  opinions,  the  reader  feels  towards  him  very  much 
as  the  poet  felt  towards  the  fly  in  amber  when  he  sees  his 
name  ranked  in  the  division  lists  with  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Baxter.  But  he  feels  also  that  even  the  ingenuity 
and  courage  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  cannot  claim  Lord 
Camperdown  as  an  advocate  for  the  Tunnel. 

The  interest  of  the  Report  is  chiefly  concentrated  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  supporters  of  the  Tunnel,  which 
indeed  must  in  any  case  have  been  most  attractive.  The 
man  of  open  mind  does  not  want  to  know  what  can 
be  said  against  the  Tunnel.  He  could  draw  up  a dozen 
different  Reports  himself  in  that  sense,  each  one  care- 
fully abstaining  from  trenching  on  the  grounds  of  the 
others.  He  wants  to  know  what  men  of  ability  and  expe- 
rience can  possibly  have  found  to  say  for  it.  The  Report  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Aberdahe,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Peel  is  a long  Report.  It  has  more  than  a hundred 
paragraphs.  Of  these,  about  one  half  are  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  Tunnel,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  refutation  of  its  military  disadvantages. 
The  former  are  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  Little 
notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  on  which  Sir  Hussey  Viviajt 
and  others  of  the  majority  uncomfortably  insist,  that  there 
is  little  or  no  prospect  of  increased  cheapness  by  this  route, 
that  its  conditions  favour  at  most  only  a few  trades,  and  that 
all  its  advantages  are  apparently  obtainable  at  less  cost  and 
at  no  risk  at  all  by  Mr.  Fowler’s  plan  of  train  ferries.  The 
point  on  which  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  friends  insist  is 
that  the  Tunnel  would  probably  lead  to  a large  expansion 
of  the  communication  both  in  passengers  and  goods  between 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  they  assume  that  this  must 
be  a good  of  itself.  But  it  is  not  known  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Tunnel,  though  they  might  perhaps  have  done  so,, 
have  ever  denied  this.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  held, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  which  were  used 
almost  literally  by  some  of  them  long  before  Sir  Lintorn 
Simmons  gave  his  most  valuable  evidence,  that  “ they  can- 
“ not  conceive  any  amount  of  commercial  advantage  that 
“ could  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  risk  which  would  be 
“ r\in.”  This  is  a point  of  view  that  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  simply  ignore.  An  increase  in  the  exchange  of 
passengers  and  of  pots  between  England  and  France  is  to 
them  a good  simpliciter,  though,  as  has  been  said,  the  proba- 
bility of  that  increase  is  contested  by  some  good  authorities, 
and  made  out  by  others  to  be  obtainable  in  a less  question- 
able way. 

But  it  is  in  the  negative  rather  than  in  the  positive  part 
of  the  defeated  Report  that  its  main  weakness  lies.  It  as- 
serts with  some  modest  assurance  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Tunnel  “ have  assumed  the  presence  of  every  condition 
“ favourable  to  the  view  they  entertain  and  the  absence 
“ of  every  one  unfavourable  to  it.”  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
for  every  member  of  the  majority  of  the  British  nation, 
which  is  an  interchangeable  expression  for  the  opponents  of 
the  Tunnel.  A certain  proportion  of  every  large  number 
of  men  are  fools,  and  may  be  expected  to  speak  foolishly. 
But  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject  wiU  enable  any  one  to  say  that  what  the  Com- 
mittee assert  is  exactly  what  the  opponents  of  the 
Tunnel  have  not  done  and  what  its  supporters  have.  The 
latter  have  assumed  that  the  fire  will  infallibly  burn,  the 
stick  infallibly  beat,  and  so  forth;  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  can  possibly  go  wi’ong.  The  former  have,  on  the 
contrary,  made  the  largest  possible  allowances  for  the  con- 
ditions. They  have  admitted  that  the  Tunnel  might  be  de- 
stroyed, which  everybody  does  not  admit.  They  have 
admitted  that  the  precautions  recommended  by  the  :^itary 
Committee  might  be  efficient,  which  is  doubted  by  some 
very  competent  authorities.  They  have  allowed  that  the 
dangerous  conjunction  of  circumstances  might  not  present 
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itself  once  in  a century,  and  might  then  be  securely  faced, 
provided  everybody  concerned  did  his  duty.  They  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  grant  that  the  risk  of  fatal  blunder,  omis- 
sion, or  crime  is  the  very  smallest  possible.  They  have 
thus  deprived  themselves  of  every  profitable  assumption, 
surrendered  every  debatable  j^oint,  and  they  have  main- 
tained at  the  last,  without  reply  from  any  one  who  has 
seriously  considered  the  question,  that  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  risk  would  be  such  as  it  would  be  madness 
for  England  to  run.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who,  in  face  of  such  opponents  as  these, 
gravely  remark  that  “they  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
“ beheve  ” that  any  one  would  make  a blunder  or  fail  in 
resolution,  and  that  if  England  were  thoroughly  beaten,  a 
Tunnel  or  no  Tunnel  would  make  no  diSerence  ? The 
first  observation  shows  that  they  have  simply  refused  to 
take  the  step  of  contemplating  possible  facts  which  their 
opponents  have  taken.  The  second  shows  that  they  have 
failed  entnely  to  grasp  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  question.  An  enemy  holding  Dover  or  the  Tunnel 
would  be  secure  of  retreat  or  reinforcement  or  supply.  No 
change  in  the  weather  or  in  the  naval  command  of  the 
Channel  would  afiect  his  position  in  any  of  these  respects, 
and,  to  reverse  the  famous  motto  without  profanity,  God 
liimself  might  blow  without  the  hope  of  dissipating  the  foes 
of  England. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  singular  weakness  of  the 
Deport  in  reference  to  the  share  of  the  extra  military 
expenses  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  promoters. 
This  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  friends  themselves  admit 
to  be  advisable,  while  the  promoters  distinctly  object  to 
be  saddled  with  any  such  share ; but  the  most  striking 
omission  is  that  which  has  already  been  made  the  subject 
of  remark — the  entire  ignoring  of  the  strong  arguments 
brought  against  the  Tunnel  as  a perpetual  and  un- 
avoidable distm-ber  of  public  quietness.  This  blindness, 
however,  is  of  a piece  with  the  whole  attitude  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  his  colleagues.  By  their  Report,  as  well  as 
by  the  questions  which  they  put  to  the  witnesses,  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  never  even  considered  the  change  in  English 
life  which  would  be  involved  in  the  change  of  Dover  into  a 
fortified,  moated,  and  drawbridged  place  of  strength  in 
which  every  one  abroad  after  hours  would  be  liable  to 
question  and  detention.  They  have  deliberately  blinked 
the  blunt  remark  of  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  that,  if 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  blowing  up  the  Tunnel  were 
to  be  permanently  massed  in  its  vicinity,  “ nobody  would 
use  it.”  They  have,  contrary  to  the  clear  intention  of 
Parliament  in  their  appointment,  declined  to  make  any 
specific  recommendation  on  the  military  aspect  of  the 
matter,  contenting  themselves  with  pooh-poohing  the  all 
but  unanimous  opinion  of  the  mihtary  authorities.  In 
short,  if  any  one  is  anxious  to  disseminate  anti-Tunnel 
literature,  he  could  hardly  do  better  than  print  and  distri- 
bute broadcast  this  elaborate  plaidoyer  of  four  pronounced 
advocates  of  the  Tunnel.  It  exhibits,  as  every  argument  of 
the  kind  has  exhibited  (to  put  aside  the  merely  foolish  re- 
marks of  men  who  talk  about  Kentish  Volunteers  and 
Britons  who  are  able  to  meet  three  Frenchmen  each),  a want 
of  comprehension  of  the  actual  facts  which  is  extremely  in- 
teresting, but  very  nearly  unaccountable.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  project  for  destroying  the 
natural  moat  of  England  is  treated  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Aberdare,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Peel  very  much  as  if  it 
were  a project  for  doubhng  the  line  from  London  to  Croydon, 
and  that  the  objections  of  the  first  military  authorities  in 
the  country  are  handled  very  much  as  if  they  applied  to 
th.at. 


SCOTCH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Bill  for  establishing  a Local  Government  Board  in 
Scotland  is  sufficiently  concise,  as  it  contains  only  six 
clauses  of  moderate  length,  though  one  of  them  has  a 
schedule  attached  to  the  text.  After  the  short  title,  the 
first  clause  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a President  of 
the  Local  Board,  and,  according  to  a questionable  practice, 
of  eight  or  nine  official  colleagues.  There  is  a doubtful 
tradition  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  Scotland  there  are  no  arch- 
bishops ; but,  if  the  Moderator  of  the  Kirk  were  a member 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  his  office  would  not  be 
more  distinctly  a sinecure  than  the  formal  participation  of 
the  President  of  the  Council,  the  five  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  rights  and 


duties  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Lord  Advocate 
may  perhaps  be  more  nearly  connected  with  the  office, 
especially  as  he  will  have  to  watch  the  possible  encroach- 
ments of  his  new  colleague  on  his  ancient  rights  and  powers. 
The  sixth  clause,  indeed,  provides  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  Act  shall  prejudice  any  privileges,  duties,  or  powers 
vested  by  statute  or  custom  in  the  Lord  Advocate ; but  the 
schedule  contains  a list  of  thirty  Acts  of  Parhament  which 
are  to  be  administered  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  rather  by 
the  President  in  the  place  of  the  Home  Secretary,  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  English  Local  Government  Board. 
As  the  Lord  Advocate  has  in  all  Scotch  matters  represented 
the  Home  Secretary,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  collision ; 
but,  if  his  patronage  is  not  touched  by  the  new  system,  the 
Lord  Advocate  may  perhaps  not  care  to  retain  the  functions 
which  he  exercises  with  respect  to  rivers  pollution,  to  burial- 
grounds,  to  vaccination,  alkali,  and  vivisection.  The  dis- 
tribution of  duties  and  rights  may  probably  be  intelligible 
and  perhaps  satisfactory  to  zealous  Scotch  members. 

They  will  at  least  feel  a patriotic  interest  in  the  creation 
of  a new  office  with  a respectable  salary  which  can  only  be 
held  by  a Scotchman.  According  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s 
statement,  the  provision  for  a Scotch  official  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  a salary  which  has  been  held  indifierently  by 
Enghshmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  of  adequate  personal 
and  political  rank.  The  whole  salary  is  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  will  perhaps  cease  to  exist. 
It  is  true  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  able  at  his 
pleasure  to  dispose  of  the  Privy  Seal,  with  its  due  rank  and 
precedence  ; but  an  office  which  is  implicitly  condemned  as 
not  justifying  the  payment  of  a salary  AviU  scarcely  be  des- 
tined to  survive.  In  a humbler  sphere  the  rank  of  Serjeant- 
at-Law  still  maintains  a possible  existence,  inasmuch  as,  in 
default  of  statutory  abolition  of  the  title,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  day  may  at  any  time  give  the  coif  to  a candidate 
whom  he  may  favour.  Nevertheless  it  is  understood  that 
Serjeants  have  ceased  to  exist,  especially  when  the  last  in- 
cumbents of  the  office  have  sold  their  domicile  and  divided 
the  proceeds.  There  is  no  actual  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  he 
would  have  nothing  to  divide  and  appropriate ; but  it  would 
be  unwise  to  abolish  the  office  or  to  dispose  of  the  salary  in 
favour  of  any  new  claimant.  The  Bill  is  judiciously  drawn 
in  the  ordinary  fqrm,  providing  that  the  moderate  salary  of 
2,000?.  a year  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by 
Parliament.  It  will  therefore  be  possible,  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  not  only  to  reward  a deserving  Scotch 
peer  and  member  of  Parliament,  but  to  secure  in  the  office 
of  Privy  Seal  a colleague  who  may  possibly  be  as  useful  as 
the  head  of  a business  department.  A list  of  Lords  Privy 
Seal  during  the  last  century  would  contain  the  names  of 
several  not  inconsiderable  statesmen.  In  the  present  day  it 
is  injudicious  to  neglect  any  faeihty  which  may  exist  for 
carrying  on  the  Queen’s  Government. 

Either  through  indifierence  or  of  set  purpose.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  failed  to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  English 
members  the  reason  for  establishing  a new  office.  It  is  not 
known  that  recent  Lord  Advocates  have  complained  of  the 
burden  of  duties  which  add  largely  to  their  importance.  The 
Secretary  of  State  still,  as  he  informed  the  House,  retains 
important  functions  in  relation  to  Scotch  administration, 
which  he  may  perhaps  devolve  on  the  Lord  Advocate, 
though,  for  reasons  which  were  not  explained,  they  would 
be  held  to  exceed  the  attributes  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  To  the  uninstructed  mind  it  would  appear  that 
the  late  ax-rangement  was  not  inconvenient.  The  Lord 
Advocates  had  some  time  since  been  partially  relieved  by 
the  appointment  of  an  able  Scotch  peer  to  the  office  of 
Undei’-Secretary  of  State.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
Lord  Rosebery,  for  whom  the  office  had  been  created,  dis- 
chax’ged  its  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  countrymen ; but 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  requiring  assistance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  thought  himself  obliged,  not  without  lacei’ation 
of  his  deepest  feelings,  to  use  language  which  induced  Lord 
Rosebery  to  resign.  Thei’e  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
substitution  of  a Scotch  member  for  a Scotch  peer ; but  an 
active  set  of  patifiots  had  for  some  time  past  insisted  on  the 
appointment  of  a Scotch  Minister,  hoping  that  he  would  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  gratify 
half  their  wishes,  though  their  higher  aspirations  were 
dispersed  in  air.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  somewhat  more  dignified  than  an  Under-Secretary 
of  State ; and  possibly  Lord  Rosebery  may  be  induced, 
under  a new  title,  to  resume  his  former  functions.  The 
third  clause  of  the  Bill  pi-ovides  that  a President  who  is 
not  a peer  of  Scotland  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  may 
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hold  the  office  with  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
Scotch  peer,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  is  subject  to 
exclusive  disqualifications,  would  not  ho  able  to  represent 
the  department  in  either  House.  A peer  or  a commoner 
is  equally  eligible ; but,  after  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  reoent 
declaration,  a Scotch  member  will  probably  be  preferred. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  there  will  also  be,  as  in  former 
times,  a Scotch  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  a kind  of 
assistant  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 

In  dealing  with  more  than  one  demand  for  the  institution 
of  new  Ministerial  offices  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  un- 
wonted tact  and  discretion.  On  one  occasion  he  forcibly 
expounded  the  inconvenience  of  large  Cabinets,  even  going 
out  of  his  way  to  applaud  the  sound  judgment  of  his  pre- 
decessor. It  is  certain  that  the  modern  and  highly  arti- 
ficial system  of  government  by  Cabinets  depends  for  its 
efficiency  on  a rigid  limitation  of  the  members  of  the  ruling 
Council.  Some  years  since,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
necessity  of  satisfying  many  personal  claims,  a Cabinet  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  members  was  only  rendered  manageable  by 
the  process  of  reserving  the  most  important  business  to  an 
interior  self-appointed  Committee,  or  informal  Cabinet. 
Secretaries  of  State  were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  declar- 
ing that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  therefore  confined  themselves  to  the 
discharge  of  their  special  duties.  In  such  cases  there  is 
always  a risk  of  disaffection  and  occasional  revolt ; and  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  the  working  Cabinet  is  on 
great  occasions  outvoted  by  the  majority.  In  the  apprehen- 
sion of  similar  complications  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hitherto 
resisted  proposals  for  creating  new  Cabinet  offices.  The 
absurd  claim  for  the  appointment  of  a Minister  of  Agri- 
culture was  ingeniously  defeated  by  the  reference  of  all 
agricultural  questions  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  or, 
as  an  alternative  plan,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.  Mr.  Dodson  has  therefore  now  a department  of 
nominal  business,  as  well  as  a seat  in  the  Cabinet,  which 
at  first  excited  some  surprise.  As  he  is  called  upon  to 
discharge  the  serious  duty  of  conducting  the  Tenants’ 
Compensation  BiU  through  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  reasonably  hope  to  be  permanently  released 
from  the  necessity  of  considering  the  question  of  appointing 
a Minister  of  Agriculture.  To  the  equally  unreasonable 
claim  for  a Minister  of  Education  he  can  reply  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  already  holds  the  office,  and  that  he 
divides  his  duties  with  a Vice-President  who  has  a seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  agitators  on  matters  of  edu- 
cation are  less  fortunate  than  the  friends  of  the  farmer  or 
the  pertinacious  Scotch.  They  have  obtained  no  new  con- 
cession ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  two  Ministers, 
both  sometimes  in  the  Cabinet,  instead  of  Mr.  Dodson  or  of 
the  President  of  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Board. 

A Minister  who  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Scotch 
Bills  and  Scotch  administration  has  the  advantage  of 
comparatively  light  Parliamentary  duties.  He  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  grievances  or  remedies  intelligible  to 
the  dull  Southern  intellect.  If  the  Scottish  members  are 
satisfied  Avith  a Bill  or  an  administrative  arrangement,  they 
can  always  count  on  the  acquiescence  of  Parliament.  The 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  will  escape  many 
risks  of  collision  through  the  exclusion  from  his  list  of  duties 
of  aU  questions  relating  to  education.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Scotch  Education  Acts  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
schedule  to  the  fifth  clause.  Some  of  the  most  active  sup- 
porters of  the  agitation  for  the  appointment  of  a Scotch 
Minister  were  thoughtless  enough  to  contrast  the  supposed 
neglect  of  their  interests  with  the  enjoyment  by  the  Irish  of 
the  services  of  a Lord-Lieutenant  and  a Principal  Secretary. 
All  well-wishers  of  Ireland  would  gladly  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity of  imitating  the  happy  abstention  of  the  Scotch  from 
separate  political  agitation.  They  require  little  government 
because  they  know  how  to  govern  themselves.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  will  probably  be  a 
Scotch  member,  and  at  the  worst  he  will  be  a Scotch  peer. 
An  Irish  Chief  Secretary  could  scarcely  be  found,  because 
he  would  almost  certainly  be  a strong  partisan.  There  is  ' 
nothing  in  the  Scotch  Bill  to  prevent  the  new  Minister  from 
occupying  a seat  in  the  Cabinet ; but  if  such  an  appointment 
were  found  desirable,  he  might  as  well  for  the  time  hold  the 
rank  of  Privy  Seal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  not  assent  to  any  amendment  which  would,  like  Sir  W. 
Harcourt’s  speech,  imply  the  unnecessary  abolition  of  an 
ancient  office.  If  the  Bill  is  worth  passing  at  all,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  laAV  in  the  present 
Session, 


THE  TAMATAVE  INCIDENT. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  has  been  added  during 
the  past  week  to  what  was  already  known  about  the 
doings  of  the  French  at  Tamatave ; but  from  the  fact  that 
no  denial  has  yet  been  made,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement  was  not  materially  exagge- 
rated. Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  the  details.  Attempts  have  naturally  been  made 
by  the  French  papers  to  show  that  the  whole  story  has 
grown  out  of  the  ignorant  or  wilful  misrepresentations  of 
some  native  Consular  clerk.  They  affect  to  believe  that 
the  English  Ministers  have  simply  lost  their  heads.  It  is 
probable  that,  if  this  were  so,  there  are  political  partisans 
at  home  Avho  would  be  more  than  consoled  for  the  ridi- 
culous figure  the  country  would  have  been  made  to  cut 
by  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  misled  by  a 
diplomatic  Wfil-o’-the-wisp.  But,  apart  from  the  extreme 
improbability  that  Ministers  would  have  taken  the  serious 
step  of  asking  for  explanations  and  something  very  like 
an  apology  without  trustworthy  evidence  that  something 
requiring  them  has  been  done,  it  is  plain  that  the 
French  papers  are  not  quite  sincere  in  their  incredulity. 
No  sooner  have  they  declared  more  or  less  emphatically  that 
Admiral  Pierre  cannot  possibly  have  done  the  things  of 
which  he  is  accused,  than  they  proceed  to  qualify  that  state- 
ment by  adding  that,  if  he  really  did  do  them,  he  had  no 
doubt  some  very  sufficient  reason.  We  are  not  told  what 
possible  reason  there  could  be  for  ordering  an  English 
Consul  to  leave  the  town,  or  forbidding  the  captain  of  an 
English  man-of-war  to  communicate  with  the  shore,  which 
the  French  Admiral  would  not  have  transmitted  to  his  own 
Government  at  once.  The  action  attributed  to  him  could 
only  have  been  justified  by  the  grossest  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pakenham  and  Captain  Johnstone,  and  in 
that  case  it  was  his  obvious  duty  to  forward  a report  to 
Paris  at  once.  In  the  present  state  of  French  feeling  to- 
wards England  we  may  be  sure  that  the  duty  wovdd  nofc 
have  been  neglected.  But  while  it  seems  to  be  proved  that 
Admiral  Pierre  has  acted  in  a singularly  high-handed 
and  offensive  manner,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  posi- 
tion is  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  fact  that  Captain 
Johnstone  landed  a party  of  marines  from  the  Dry  ad  to  pro- 
tect British  subjects  during  the  bombardment  shows  that 
the  war  is  being  conducted  in  a way  of  which  we  have  no 
experience  in  Europe.  Captain  Johnstone  was  no  doubt 
thoroughly  justified  by  circumstances  in  doing  as  he 
did  ; but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  relations  of 
neutral  and  belligerent  must  be  greatly  complicated  when 
both  have  to  land  armed  men  at  the  same  place  and  at  the 
same  time  for  such  widely  different  purposes. 

The  gravity  of  what  has  happened  in  Madagascar  is 
diminished  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  French  Ministry  on  receipt  of  the  complaints  of  the 
English  Government.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  French 
officers  and  diplomatic  agents  in  the  East  should  think  it 
part  of  their  duty  to  act  in  an  unfriendly  way  to  England, 
and  the  encouragement  they  receive  from  the  Parisian 
press  adds  to  the  danger.  No  reasonable  man  can  doubt 
that  as  long  as  this  feeling  exists  there  will  always  be  a 
possibility  of  a serious  quarrel.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  statesmen  who  are  responsible  for  the  future  of  France 
to  reduce  the  danger  to  a very  great  degTee,  and  in 
the  present  case  they  have  shown  every  desire  to  do 
so.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s  communication 
to  the  House  of  Commons  M.  Jules  Ferry  hastened  to 
assure  a newspaper  Correspondent  that  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  offer  England  every  satisfaction  if  it  appeared 
that  any  wrong  had  been  done.  M.  Challemel-Lacour, 
who  is  nowise  wanting  in  vigour,  and  can  be  abundantly 
stiffnecked  when  he  sees  cause,  has  taken  care  that  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  exactly  similar  de- 
clarations to  the  Chamber.  It  ivas  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Cabinet  would  apologize  for 
their  Admiral  till  he  had  been  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
It  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  acciuately  informed.  However 
strange  it  may  seem  to  us  that  Admiral  Pierre,  who  has  a 
numerous  squadron  under  his  coniimand  and  no  naval  forces 
to  fight,  should  not  have  been  able  to  spare  a vessel  to  carry 
a despatch  to  Zanzibar,  M.  Challemel-Lacour  is  perfectly 
entitled  to  say  that,  if  no  report  has  been  sent,  it  is  because 
there  was  nothing  to  report.  He  is  bound  by  his  position, 
to  defend  the  action  of  French  officers  if  it  is  capable  of 
defence,  and  he  fulfils  all  the  obhgations  of  courtesy  and 
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justice  towards  us  by  declaring  bimself  ready  to  give  satisfac- 
tion if  it  can  be  proved  that  any  wrong  has  been  done.  We 
cannot  expect  that  be  will  consider  the  proof  satisfactory  till 
Admiral  Pieere  has  been  allowed  to  give  his  version  of  the 
story.  For  the  present  we  can  demand  no  more.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  two  Governments  will  agree 
as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  facts  when  they  are 
fully  known,  and  also  whether,  if  Admiral  Pieree  is  proved 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  will  be  treated  by  his  superiors  in  a 
way  which  is  likely  to  deter  other  officers  from  following  his 
example.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  may  take  the  view  that 
the  Admiral  was  fully  justified,  or  may  be  found  to  have 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  complete  satisfaction  which  may 
not  prove  acceptable  to  us.  To  judge  from  the  language  he 
has  used,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  he  Avill  be 
wanting  in  temperance  or  courtesy.  As  long  as  the  French 
Government  fulfils  all  international  obligations,  we  can 
afford  to  bear  with  the  petulance  of  subordinate  officers  on 
distant  stations. 

The  name  of  the  Ambassador  who  is  to  succeed  M. 
Tissot  in  London  is  some  guarantee  that  we  shall  have 
no  serious  cause  of  complaint.  M.  Waddington  will  be 
welcomed  as  a statesman  who  has  already  gained  a repu- 
tation in  England  for  temperance  and  a love  of  peace. 
The  fact  that  M.  Waddington  is  English  by  descent  and 
half  English  by  education  is  a sentimental  reason  why  he 
should  be  the  more  welcome ; but  his  past  career  affords  the 
only  solid  reason  for  believing  that  he  will  always  use  his 
influence  in  favour  of  a moderate  course.  The  Ambassador 
of  France  will  always  think  first  of  the  interests  of  France ; 
but  we  know  from  everything  which  M.  "Waddington  has 
said  and  done  since  his  entry  into  public  life  after  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  that  he  will  do  his  duty  in  no  acrid  spirit, 
and  will  always  be  ready  to  make  concessions  which  do  not 
entail  a sacrifice  of  what  is  essential.  When  Governments 
are  prepared  to  conduct  negotiations  with  that  temper  and 
on  that  understanding,  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  cannot 
come  to  a satisfactory  arrangement.  The  appointment  of 
M.  Waddington  is  a sign  that  the  French  Government 
is  not  disinclined  at  present  to  be  as  yielding  as  it  can 
with  a due  regard  to  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the 
country.  If  the  wild  talk  of  the  more  noisy  among  the 
partisans  of  an  active  colonial  policy  for  France  really 
represents  any  very  considerable  amount  of  French 
feeling — and  it  would  be  premature  to  conclude  as  yet 
that  it  does  not — M.  Waddington  will  find  the  task  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries 
far  from  easy.  The  demands  made  by  the  organs  of  this 
party  in  the  name  of  France  are  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  interests  of  England.  But  it  is  eminently  the  duty  of 
cool-headed  and  moderate  statesmen  to  reduce  reckless 
claims  of  this  kind  to  their  proper  proportion.  Unless  the 
recent  revival  of  Chauvinism  in  France  proves  too  strong 
for  the  good  sense  of  the  nation,  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
friendly  relations  should  be  disturbed  for  a day.  It  is  a 
very  satisfactory  sign  for  the  future  that  France  is  to  be 
represented  in  London  by  a statesman  who  is  eminently 
likely  to  set  himself  with  pleasure  to  the  task  of  curbing 
Chauvinism. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS. 

There  is  just  now  a good  deal  of  controversy,  not 
always  carried  on  in  the  politest  language,  between  the 
English  and  the  foreign  press.  Untoward  coincidences 
have  made  us  the  subject  of  uncomplimentary  articles  in 
the  papers  of  most  European  countries.  The  Egyptian 
question  is  stiff  unsettled,  and  the  political  aspects  of  it  are 
a standing  theme  of  discussion  in  the  press  of  the  two 
countries,  France  and  Italy,  which  declined  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  Egypt,  and  still  begrudge  us  the  success  which 
we  invited  them  to  share.  The  cholera  has  followed  our 
victory,  and,  on  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  argument,  we  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it.  It  is  not  only  in  the  French  and  Italian 
papers,  but  in  Germany  and  Spain  as  well,  that  this  charge 
is  freely  made.  And,  to  make  us  stiff  further  the 
theme  of  public  talk,  the  questions  of  Madagascar  and 
the  Suez  Canal  have  ainsen,  in  both  of  which  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  all  European  countries  are  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  involved,  and  in  which  our  own  position  is  a 
conspicuous  one.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  questions 
Avill  be  settled  in  a friendly  manner.  But  in  all  of  them 
•^)ur  interests  come  into  contact,  and  sometimes  into  collision, 


with  those  of  other  countries  ; and  many  of  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  give  plenty  of  opportunity  for  quarrelsome  writing, 
if  not  for  quarrelsome  action.  It  becomes,  then,  a matter  of 
practical  use,  and  not  merely  an  academic  inquiry,  to  ask 
whether,  behind  the  hostile  and  offensive  tone  of  many 
foreign  papers,  there  is  a public  opinion  to  back  it  which  is 
worth  reckoning  with. 

One  or  two  practical  examples  will  make  our  meaning 
clear ; and  the  facts  themselves  which  we  will  mention  are 
not  without  interest.  In  England,  as  we  all  know,  when 
the  press  is  unanimous  public  opinion  is  practically 
unanimous ; and  we  naturally  take  the  press  as  repre- 
sentative of  it.  But  let  us  take  a case  which  happened  last 
year  in  Italy.  Then,  as  will  be  remembered,  there  was 
supposed  to  exist  the  most  rabid  consensus  of  dislike  and 
jealousy  of  England  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  nation,  and 
the  tone  of  the  press  was  appealed  to  as  a proof  of  the  fact. 
Now  it  has  been  publicly  stated  by  those  most  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion,  and  it  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
contradicted — that  only  one  or  two  (and  perhaps  not  one) 
of  the  Roman  papers  pay  their  own  expenses.  In  other 
words,  people  do  not  care  enough  about  them  to  read  them 
widely.  They  are  the  organs  of  individual  politicians  or 
groups  of  speculators  who  are  willing  to  lose  by  the  paper 
itself  in  order  to  further  other  ends  of  their  own.  In 
many  cases  these  may  be  ends  which  the  promoters 
believe  to  be  for  the  public  good  ; in  others  they  are 
certainly  the  reverse.  So  little  hold  have  these  papers  on  the 
public  that  a scheme  was  formed  which,  if  it  were  not  known 
to  be  a fact,  would  seem  impossible.  Four  out  of  five  well- 
known  Roman  papers  were  understood  to  have  passed  from 
Italian  into  French  hands,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  the  idea  of  thus  working  the  Italian  press  in  French 
interests  (at  a time,  too,  when  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  were  not  of  a cordial  sort)  was  due  to  M. 
Gambetta.  If  the  plan  had  succeeded,  and  if  the  matter 
had  been  kept  in  the  dark,  the  public  would  naturally  have 
believed  that  the  utterances  of  these  papers  were  faithful 
reflections  of  Italian  opinion,  which  was  precisely  the  end 
which  the  authors  of  the  scheme  desired  to  bring  about. 
Such  a scheme  would  have  been  impossible  in  England, 
where  all  the  leading  papers  depend  on  the  number  of 
copies  that  they  cam  sell  and  on  what  they  get  from 
advertisements — in  other  words,  on  public  and  not  on 
private  support.  Where  papers  cannot  pay  their  expenses, 
and  are  habitually  carried  on  at  a loss,  they  represent,  not 
public  opinion,  but  the  idews  and  ambitions  of  those  who 
can  afford  to  lose  by  them. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a moment  at  the  German  press.  The 
leading  German  papers  are  written,  as  we  know,  with  great 
knowledge  and  ability,  and  stand  on  an  altogether  different 
level  from  the  Italian  press.  In  Germany,  too,  as  is  the 
case  in  England,  and  as  is  not  the  case  in  France,  the 
provincial  papers  are  both  influential  and  financially  suc- 
cessful. In  other  words,  they  meet  a general  and  popular 
need.  But  they,  too,  are  rather  purveyors  of  news  than 
organs  of  popular  feeling.  Excepting  the  oflficial  and 
semi-official  papers,  which  stand  in  more  or  less  intimate 
relation  with  the  Government,  they  are  not  really  repre- 
sentative. It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  press  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  has  come  into 
the  hands  of  Jews.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
capacity  and  intelligence  of  the  Jews  that  such  should 
be  the  case. , But  a fervent  denunciation  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Yaterland,  from  a paper  the  authors  or  writers  of 
which  are  among  the  objects  of  an  anti-Semitic  agitation  in 
Germany  itself,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  same  sense  of  a 
will  behind  the  words,  should  the  opportunity  arise  to  show 
it,  that  is  seen  in  a speech  by  a French  Legitimist  or  in  an 
oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  distorted  representa- 
tion of  German  feeling  in  the  German  press  is  made  one  of 
the  grounds  of  the  anti- Jewish  movement,  and  so  eminent 
a man  as  Professor  Treitschke  the  historian  has  laid  a 
special  stress  on  it  in  his  article  on  the  question  published 
several  years  ago  in  the  Preussische  Jahrhuchcr.  Of  course 
a paper,  to  be  read  at  all,  must  be  more  or  less  in  contact 
with  the  popular  mind ; but  it  is  in  the  more  ” and  the 
“ less  ” that  all  the  importance  consists. 

There  is  a twofold  moral,  of  the  most  practical  sort,  to 
such  considerations  as  these.  One  is  that,  in  writing  on  the 
vexed  questions  now  at  issue,  the  more  we  keep  our  temper 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  get  them  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  can  accept.  National  antipathies  may  and 
do  arrive  at  such  a point  that,  as  in  the  Franco-German 
and  other  disputes,  war  becomes  inevitable.  But  one  main 
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reason  why  they  arrive  at  this  point  is  the  nuitual  intem- 
perance of  those  who  are  supposed  to  guide  and  intei'pret 
public  opinion.  It  is  of  grave  importance  that  the  cpies- 
tions  which  now  put  us  into  a position  of  antagonism  to 
other  countries  should  be  looked  at  with  as  much  judgment 
and  as  little  passion  as  possible.  We  have  heard  before, 
from  a statesman  who  knew  what  he  was  about,  of  the 
“ irresponsible  frivolity  ” by  which  the  history  of  the  world 
is  marred  and  not  made.  The  second  part  of  the  moral  is, 
that  the  more  we  refrain  from  recriminating  the  less  likely 
the  press  of  other  countries  is  to  keep  its  readers  in  a 
state  of  soreness.  We  have  given  two  instances,  but  many 
moi'e  might  be  given,  of  the  fact  that  in  most  Continental 
countries  there  is  not  that  intimate  relation  between  the 
press  and  public  opinion  which  exists  in  our  own,  and  that  the 
one  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  other.  There  may 
be  much  talk  in  the  one  when-  there  is  very  little  movement 
in  the  other.  What  we  need  to  ascertain  at  the  present  time, 
and  in  the  critical  times  which  lie  ahead  of  us,  is  what  are 
the  real  forces  in  rival  countries  with  which  we  have  to  cope ; 
and  of  these  the  press  is  by  ho  means  always  an  accurate 
guide.  It  may  suit  others  to  make  us  believe,  if  they  can, 
that  it  is ; but  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  serve  our  turn 
to  accept  this  -view  without  inquiry.  The  extent  to  which 
a newspaper  is  an  organ  of  public  opinion  depends  on  its 
balance-sheet  and  its  circulation.  A paper  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  even  if  it  does  not  pay,  as  the  organ  of 
a powerful  individual  or  company.  Bpt  in  this  case  it  re- 
presents the  individual  or  the  company,  and  not  the  public. 
It  is  well  not  to  mistake  the  shadow  of  public  opinion  for 
the  substance. 


LIGHT  GOLD. 

IT  will  be  a surprise  to  many  persons  to  learn  that  the 
present  state  of  the  gold  coinage  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  grievance  cannot  certainly  be  said  to  be  as  yet  acutely 
felt.  If  any  considerable  number  of  buyers  found  a diffi- 
culty in  getting  twenty  shillings  for  a sovereign,  they  would 
not  be  backward  in  complaining.  A coinage  which  has 
become  seriously  discredited  causes  annoyance  and  loss  and 
delay  in  every  transaction  of  life.  Anybody  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  live  in  a community  infested  with  a large  and 
active  body  of  coiners  knows  what  an  addition  they  are  to 
the  troubles  of  existence.  The  average  Englishman  is  so 
■terribly  addicted  to  writing  letters  to  the  newspapers  that 
he  would  probably  fill  them  with  his  laments  if  he  were 
liable  to  see  his  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  refused  or 
taken  only  by  weight.  Coins  which  are  generally  too  light 
are  only  one  degree  better  than  coins  which  are  often  false. 
But,  although  so  little  is  heard  of  the  grievance,  there  ca5i 
be  no  doubt  that  it  exists.  It  must  pinch  somebody  toler- 
ably severely,  or  it  would  not  have  induced  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  to  employ  even  a small  part  of  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Committee  of  Supjily  by  asking 
whether  the  Government  proposed  to  find  a remedy.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  only  men  of  business  who  ever  have  occa- 
sion to  learn  that  a considerable  percentage  of  the  gold 
coins  in  circulation  are  below  their  proper  weight.  Ho 
tradesman  cares  to  risk  frightening  away  his  customers  by 
making  difficulties  about  the  gold  coins  offered  him.  When, 
however,  he  comes  to  pay  a considerable  number  of  them 
into  a bank,  he  finds  that  they  will  only  be  received  by 
weight.  He  has  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  difference  between 
their  nominal  and  their  real  value.  The  custom  of  paying 
accounts  by  cheques  veils  the  defects  of  the  coinage  from 
general  observation.  It  is  not  until  a large  sum  has  been 
accumulated  by  many  small  payments  that  they  become 
manifest.  Then,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Mint, 
the  last  holder  pays  for  the  deterioration  caused  by  the 
wear  and  tear  they  have  suffered  in  the  hands  of  previous 
possessors.  It  was  so  settled  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  forty 
years  ago,  as  Mr.  Courtney  pointed  out  in  answering  Mr. 
Smith,  and  the  Ministry  has  no  present  intention  of  going 
back  on  his  decision. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  is  obviously  unjust.  The  coinage 
is  issued  by  the  State  for  the  general  convenience,  and  if  it 
is  diminished  in  value  by  general  use  the  country  ought  to 
bear  the  burden  of  keeping  it  in  order.  Some  loss  by  wear 
and  tear  is  inevitable,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  obvious  reason 
why  the  last  holder  should  be  held  responsible  for  it.  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  regulation  was  probably  intended  as  one 
more  check  on  the  ingenious  persons  who  try  to  turn  a dis- 
honest penny  by  what  is  known  as  “ sweating  ” sovereigns. 


Thei-e  is  no  doubt  that  this  practice  did  extensively  obtain 
at  one  time,  and  it  may  be  that  if  the  present  regulations 
wei-e  altered  fresh  preaiutions  would  h.ave  to  be  taken  against 
it.  If  the  Mint  always  gave  the  full  nominal  value  for  every 
gold  coin  handed  in,  it  would,  the  Government  seems  to 
have  thought,  have  greatly  encoui-aged  the  practice  of 
rubbing  a very  little  off  a number  of  coins  and  appropriating 
the  difference  between  their  real  and  their  nominal  value. 
It  was  probably  also  taken  for  granted  forty  years  ago  that 
sovereigns  would  come  rapidly  back  to  the  Mint,  and  that 
everybody  would  take  good  care  to  make  himself  safe  by 
sending  them  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  are  numbers  of  sovereigns  in  circula- 
tion which  have  been  worn  by  more  than  forty  years  of  con- 
tinuous use.  Half-sovereigns,  wliich  circulate  more  rapidly, 
are  even  more  deteriorated.  Everybody  must  have  had 
some  of  these  last  in  his  possession  which  were  obviously 
below  their  proper  weight. 

The  fact  that  the  loss  of  intrinsic  value  in  gold  coins  has 
not  yet  become  a general  grievance  is  no  reason  for  not  reme- 
dying it  at  once.  It  is  the  nature  of  such  a defect  in  the 
coinage  to  grow  continually  and  rapidly  worse.  Tradesmen 
who  are  under  the  necessity  of  taking  light  coins  will  be 
careful  to  keep  them  for  their  own  use,  and  return  them  as 
much  as  possible  to  their  customers.  The  best  coins  are 
sent  to  the  bank,  and  so  escape  the  wear  and  tear  which 
falls  on  the  inferior  ones.  "Wlien  this  process  has  gone  on 
for  a sufficient  time,  the  whole  community  will  suddenly 
realize  the  fact  that  there  are  a number  of  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns  in  existence  which  are  seriously  short  of 
their  supposed  value.  The  Treasury  has  a very  natural 
disinclination  to  entertain  any  proposal  which  will  entail 
further  additions  to  a Budget  which  is  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  probably  thinks  that,  as  the  country  is 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  gold  coins  in  use,  there  is  no 
need  to  disturb  its  satisfaction.  The  expense,  too,  of  a re- 
coinage would  very  obffiously  fall  upon  the  whole  commu- 
nity ; whereas  the  loss  resulting  from  the  lightness  of  the 
pieces  in  circulation  is  apparently  borne  by  the  last  holder, 
who  in  this  case  is  generally  a man  of  business  and  a capi- 
talist. If  that  is  the  general  opinion,  it  shows  an  almost 
touching  credulity.  The  tradesman  who  receives  ninety- 
eight  pounds  ten  shillings  from  a bank  in  return  for  a hun- 
dred sovereigns  appears,  it  is  true,  to  have  lost  one  pound 
ten ; but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  he  has  made  a clear 
profit  of  half  a sovereign.  Shopkeepers  and  men  of  business 
generally  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  interests  not  to  run 
any  risk  which  can  be  avoided.  The  chance  of  loss  by 
light  coins  is  doubtless  allowed  for  in  calculating  the  price 
of  the  goods  sold.  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that  “ it  was 
“ almost  impossible  for  a person  to  exercise  a discretion 
“ as  to  receiving  the  gold  tendered  to  him,”  but  it  is  toler- 
ably obvious  that  tradesmen  can  exercise  a very  consider- 
able discretion  as  to  the  price  they  put  on  their  goods.  In 
this  way  the  community  does  pay  the  expense  of  recoinage, 
and  does  it  in  the  most  costly  and  roundabout  wayj  It 
allows  a toll  to  be  levied  on  every  purchase  made  in  order 
that  a certain  amount  of  trouble  and  wrangling  may  be 
avoided. 

But,  although  the  public  is  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
coinage  as  it  is,  and  although  tradesmen  and  men  of  busi- 
ness generally  are  perfectly  able  to  protect  themselves,  it  is 
time  a remedy  was  applied.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
Mr.  Smith  would  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Ministry 
to  the  matter  at  all  if  the  grievance  were  not  really  felt. 
When  once  a doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  condition  of 
the  coinage,  or  any  part  of  it,  there  is  a considerable  proba- 
bility that  a general  insecurity  wall  soon  be  felt.  There  is 
no  need  to  show  how  much  more  serious  that  would  be  than 
a slight  addition  to  the  Budget  for  the  year.  The  Ministry 
may  postpone  the  difficulty  for  the  moment  by  citing  the 
authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  pleading  that  nobody  has 
any  reason  to  complain  of  suffering  from  a general  and 
recognized  usage  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  long  run  the 
State  will  be  compelled  to  find  a remedy.  It  is  easy  for 
Mr.  Courtney  to  declare  that,  “ if  the  State  were  to  bear 
“the  loss  upon  light  gold  even  from  honest  wear  and  tear,  it 
“would  be  a very  serious  matter  indeed.”  That  is  one  of  the 
vague  Ministerial  phrases  Avhich  can  always  be  used  to 
shirk  taldng  a disagreeable  task  in  hand.  But  a little 
reflection  will  show  that  the  State  must  bear  the  loss 
sooner  or  later.  Tlie  choice  lies  between  bearing  it  while 
it  is  still  comparatively  light  and  bearing  it  when  it  has 
become  much  heavier.  While  the  number  of  light  coins 
is  still  comparatively  small,  and  tradesmen  or  Railway 
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Companies  do  not  find  it  worth  while  to  make  diffi- 
culties about  accepting  them,  things  will  go  on  as  they  do 
at  present,  with  a certain  amount  of  gi’umbling,  but  no 
serious  complaint.  But,  as  the  deterioration  of  the  coin 
cannot  be  stopped  as  long  as  they  are  in  circulation,  it  will 
finally  become  a serious  nuisance,  and  then  there  wffil  be  a 
loud  call  for  deliverance.  As  soon  as  things  get  to  that 
point,  it  will  be  found  that  the  authority  of  Sm  Bobert 
Peel  and  the  practice  of  all  Governments  for  the  last  forty 
years  will  not  prevent  the  public  from  insisting  that  a 
remedy  should  be  found  by  the  State.  The  Ministry  of  the 
day  will  be  persuaded  that  the  work  must  be  done,  and  it 
will  cost  far  more  because  of  the  delay.  At  present  it  could 
be  done  with  a minimum  of  disturbance  and  expense.  The 
light  coins  could  be  easily  called  in,  and  the  Mint  has  just 
been  extended  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  thrown  on  it.  The  Ministry  has  obviously  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  for  the  present,  but  it  is  only 
putting  off  the  eidl  day.  In  this  matter  also  it  is  preparing 
work  for  its  successors,  and  making  it  certain  that  what  it 
refuses  to  do  now  as  a measure  of  precaution  will  some 
day  have  to  be  done  as  a concession  to  complaint  and 
clamour. 


EDUCATION  AND  INSANITY. 

Not  even  the  pious  races  who  regard  lunatics  as  inspired  have 
ever  set  themselves  to  stimulate  the  artificial  production  of 
lunatics.  The  Zulus  especially,  though  they  look  on  “ soft-headed 
ones  ” with  reverence,  hold  that  the  supply  of  idiots  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  do  their  best  to  prevent  their 
tribesmen  from  becoming  “soft-headed.”  If  we  can  accept  the 
statistics  and  inferences  of  some  of  the  speakers  in  a recent  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  manufacturing  “soft-headed  ones” 
in  abundance  by  the  simple  and  adequate  processes  of  popular 
education.  Indeed  the  orators  on  both  sides  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusion  by  different  paths.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  protested  against  the  “ State-aided  ” manufacture 
of  idiots,  and  appeared  to  think  that  the  Education  Department 
put  an  unnecessary  premium  on  early  softening  of  the  brain. 
Lord  Carlingford,  on  the  other  hand,  deprecated  this  tribute  to  the 
zeal  of  the  department.  The  increase  in  our  stock  of  insanity  (if 
increase  there  be)  he  attributed  rather  to  the  private  energy  and 
enterprise  of  local  authorities  and  individual  teachers.  This  is 
certainly  the  more  agreeable  and  attractive  view  of  the  case. 
Local  institutions,  private  enterprise,  cannot  be  too  much  encour- 
aged. We  must  not  fall  into  the  degraded  position  of  foreign 
peoples,  who  expect  the  State  to  do  everything  for  them,  who  shut 
their  eyes,  open  their  hands,  and  wait  to  receive  the  gifts  of  a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy.  In  England  local  option  is  everything.  If 
a district  thinks  itself  too  sparingly  equipped  with  village 
idiots,  it  need  not  run  to  the  Educ.ation  Department,  clamour- 
ing for  longer  hours  of  study,  harder  work,  more  numerous 
“ branches  ” of  science.  An  English  district  can  depend  on  the 
ambition  and  zeal  of  its  own  local  educational  authorities ; and, 
even  if  they  fail,  the  dauntless  pupil-teacher  steps  into  the  breach 
and  converts  mere  healthy  untutored  children  into  hydrocephalous 
imbeciles  “ off  his  own  bat,”  if  we  may  vary  the  metaphor. 

If  any  rural  or  backward  district  wishes  to  add  to  its 
staff  of  humorists,  commonly  known  as  “ village  idiots,”  let  it 
look  for  an  excellent  example  to  Birmingham.  In  Birmingham 
(according  to  Lord  Norton)  the  fine  flower  of  intellectual  decay  is 
cultivated  regardless  of  expense.  The  children  whom  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  reduce  to  helpless  idiocy  are,  in  the  first  place,  caught 
young.  “ In  a town  like  Birmingham,”  said  Lord  Norton,  “ there 
was  hardly  a child  in  any  elementary  school  over  thirteen  years 
of  age.  It  w'as  a mere  farce,”  he  went  on,  obviously  misappre- 
hending the  pure  motives  of  Birmingham,  “ to  attempt  to  teach 
science  to  children  of  that  age.”  A mere  farce  ! Why,  if  one 
desired  to  convert  a child  of  thirteen  into  a dangerous  maniac  with 
a predilection  for  vivisecting  infants  in  arms,  what  but  science  would 
one  teach  such  a child  ? Thirteen  is  an  age  when  a boy  or  girl, 
if  destined  for  a lunatic  asylum,  should  be  kept  busy  with  micro- 
scopes, crucibles,  and  the  whole  theory  of  evolution.  So  Birming- 
ham thinks.  “ There  were  in  Birmingham  two  demonstrators  of 
science,  who  lectured  on  this  subject,  asked  questions  of  the 
children,  and,”  Lord  Norton  had  heard,  “ answered  them  them- 
selves.” Birmingham,  in  matters  of  education,  thus  combines  the 
merits  of  the  country  of  the  Tom  Toddies  with  those  of  Ready- 
made Land.  In  Ready-made  Land,  as  we  glean  from  Water 
Babies,  the  teachers  learned  the  lessons  and  the  pupils  heard  them. 
The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Tom  Toddies  were  “ ail 
heads  and  no  bodies,”  in  consequence  of  the  ruthless  educational 
earnestness  of  the  nation.  The  children’s  heads  naturally  developed 
into  a peculiarly  watery  turnip,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  multi- 
plicity of  their  tasks.  Both  advantages  seem  to  be  combined  in 
Birmingham,  and  if  the  “ demonstrators  of  science  ” only  become 
idiots  also,  the  Birmingham  theory  of  teaching  will  deserve  the 
highest  applause,  and  will  have  attained  its  obvious  goal — Colney 
Hatch. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  as  we  have  said,  objects  to  the  in- 
crease of  insanity,  which  he  attributes,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 


Education  Department.  “ Why  should  the  Education  Depart- 
ment dangle  ‘ excellent  ’ before  every  master  aqd  mistress,  and, 
having  with  every  new  edition  of  the  Revised  Code  raised  the 
standard  of  learning,  make  it  really  wrong  for  these  teachers  to 
attempt  to  get  ‘ excellent  ’ and  to  secure  the  grant  F ” If  appears 
that  school  teachers  are  influenced,  not  by  a disinterested  desire  to 
swell  the  returns  of  lunacy,  but  by  the  comparatively  humble 
motive  of  securing  the  “ grant.”  The  “grant  ” is  given  to  schools  which 
reach  a standard  of  “ excellence,”  and  that  standard,  according  to 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  is  being  constantly  raised.  One  set  of 
schools  was  “ excellent  ” all  round,  but  the  department  deducted 
57^  from  those  schools  by  way  of  encouraging  them  to  be 
more  excellent  still,  at  the  cost  probably  of  considerable  water  on 
the  brain.  What  follows?  “In  one  of  the  schools  in  which  some 
children  had  died  of  brain  fever,  and  where  several  of  the  tutors 
had  broken  down  from  overwork  and  anxiety,  the  hours  of  work 
all  the  year  round  had  been  seven  and  three-quarters,  and  for  three 
months  before  the  examinations  the  dunces  and  less  forward 
children  had  an  additional  hour,  making  eight  and  three-quarter 
hours.”  Grown-up  men  would  find  nine  hours  of  intellectual 
application  per  diem  too  much.  Children,  of  course,  do  not  really 
strain  their  little  minds  all  through  the  nine  hours.  Nature, 
“ the  kinder  mistress  of  the  two,”  mercifully  teaches  children  to 
gossip,  to  sketch  on  their  slates,  to  swop  marbles  and  brass  buttons, 
to  play  the  exciting  game  of  criss-cross,  with  other  sports  suited 
to  their  age  and  se.x.  Yet,  even  with  these  mitigations,  they  pass 
their  nine  hours  in  an  exhausted  and  unwholesome  air,  on 
forms  far  from  comfortable,  with  moments  of  considerable  anxiety 
and  distress,  and  with  the  drone  and  buzz  of  the  drowsy, 
whirring,  educational  machine  always  in  their  poor  little  ears. 
So  a few  of  them,  it  seems,  die  of  brain  fever,  and  the 
tutors  break  down  from  anxiety  and  overwork.  What  would 
be  said  if  such  things  occurred  at  Eton  and  Harrow — if  Mr. 
Marchant  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Studd  suffered  from  brain  fever, 
if  Mr.  Greatorex  became  the  prey  of  “ brain-fog,”  if  Mr.  Warre 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  A.  Mitchell  broke  down  from  anxiety  and  over- 
work ? Why,  society  would  not  stand  it  for  a moment,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  quite  a different  state  of  affairs  prevails,  not  only 
at  the  great  public  schools  for  big  boys,  but  at  Oheam  and  Elstree. 
Wherefore,  then,  should  the  children  of  the  poor  be  badgered  into 
epilepsy  and  hyslerics — the  natural  and  unavoidable  results  of 
premature  devotion  to  arithmetic  and  geography?  There  are 
grown-up  men,  not  absolute  dunces,  who  could  not  possibly  be 
taught  how  to  do  decimal  fractions,  or  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  latitude  and  longitude.  If  these  unscientific 
beings  were  children  at  an  elementary  school,  they  would  have 
fractions  and  degrees  hammered  into  them  for  nine  hours  a day. 
As  the  answers  of  pupils  prove,  many  children  are  already  either 
idiots,  or,  like  David  when  "he  was  sore  afraid  of  Achish, 
King  of  Gath,  “ feign  themseKes  mad  in  their  hands  ” — in  the 
hands  of  inspectors  and  examiners.  Only  on  one  or  other  hypo- 
thesis can  one  account  for  such  answers  as  that  recently  published 
about  Hagar,  who,  it  seems,  “ was  turned  into  the  dessert,  and  she 
became  a pillow  of  fire  by  day  and  a pillow  of  smoke  by  night.” 
Having  regard  to  all  these  things,  “ a father  at  Todmorden  ” 
actually  bearded  the  very  Education  Department  itself.  This  truly 
Roman  father  at  Todmorden  though!  that  five  or  six  hours  a day 
of  work  were  as  much  as  his  children  were  able  to  endure.  He 
therefore  did  not  encourage  his  little  ones  to  pursue  the  decimal 
point  at  home,  and  to  puzzle  over  longitude  and  latitude  in  the 
sacred  shade  of  the  paternal  roof.  Consequently  the  local  School 
Board  refused  to  admit  the  children,  in  which  the  Education 
Department  upheld  the  School  Board. 

This  was  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley’s  case  ; but  Lord  Carlingford 
easily  ans-wered  his  noble  friend.  He  averred  that  the  Education 
Office  had  not  a direct  interest  in  the  propagation  of  idiocy.  As 
to  lunacy  at  large  (or  in  confinement)  that  was  the  Home  Office’s 
affair,  “ for  it  was  not  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  the  subject  of  insanity.”  This  slightly  reminds 
one  of  the  favourite  apology  of  juvenile  offenders,  “Please,  sir,  it 
wasn’t  me,  it  was  the  other  boy  as  gone  and  done  it.”  Lord 
Carlingford  did  not  see  why  questions  of  education  and  insanity 
should  be  mixed  up  together.  Yet  the  primeval  tradition  of 
schoolboys  has  recognized  the  direct  connexion  between  education 
and  acute  mania  : — 

Multiplication  is  vexation, 

Division ’s  twice  ns  bad, 

The  Kule  of  Three  it  vexes  me, 

And  Practice  drives  me  mad. 

This  volJcs-lied  was  current  long  ages  before  the  time  of  School 
Boards  and  the  incessantly  revised  Revised  Code.  “ Let  me  make 
the  ballads  of  a country,  and  let  any  other  fellow  make  their 
laws,”  said  some  one  who  is  always  being  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers— Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  for  choice.  Lord  Carlingford, 
who  helps  to  make  the  laws  of  a great  nation,  should  not  neglect  . 
their  ballads,  which  confirm  in  detail  the  general  theory  that 
education  “ is  to  madness  near  allied,  and  slender  boundaries  do 
the  twain  divide.” 

The  Education  Department  is  soon,  likely  to  know  a good  deal 
about  idiocy  in  connexion  with  over-work,  for  it  is  “making 
very  careful  inquiries  into  the  matter.”  Now  mark  how  office 
doth  corrupt  a man.  When  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  going 
on,  the  official  reply  always  was  that  these  “ excesses  ” (as  Lord 
Derby  called  them,  apparently  thinking  that,  in  moderation,  atroci- 
ties were  all  very  well)  were  “ exaggerated.”  There  was  very  little 
ground  for  the  wide  and  highly  coloured  statements  in  the  news- 
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papers,”  said  Lord  Oarlingford,  taking  refuge  in  the  usual  IMinisterial 
sanctuary.  “ The  requirements  of  the  Code,”  it  is  pleasant  to  liear, 
“ have  keen  relaxed.”  In  short,  not  the  department  is  to  hlamo,  but 
the  teachers  who  put  on  additional  hours  of  labour.  “ The  real 
cause  of  over-work  ” (for  there  is  over-work,  after  all,  it  seems) 
“ was  to  be  found  in  the  despotic  requirements  of  local  educational 
authorities.”  As  to  the  father  at  Todmorden,  he  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  myth,  answering  to  “ Le  mythe  du  pere  malveillant,” 
which  M.  Bergaigne  finds  in  the  Kig  Veda.  “ The  father  gave  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  allow  his  son  to  learn  home  lessons.”  But 
surely  no  reason  was  needed.  The  father  obviously  thought  that 
the  boy  had  lessons  enough  at  school.  He  “ did  not  allege  one 
single  excuse.”  Probably  this  educational  Wat  Tyler,  and  “ idol 
of  the  clowns,”  is  a man  of  few  words  and  does  not  like  to  waste 
them.  However,  “ the  Education  Department  would  impress  on 
the  managers  of  schools  the  absolute  necessity  of  guarding  against 
over-work.”  But  how  can  you  impress  anything,  to  any  purpose, 
on  authorities  that  are  confessedly  “ despotic  ” ? 


THE  LINCOLN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  WORKSOP. 

The  Lincoln  Architectural  Society  did  well  in  choosing  the 
bright  little  town  of  Worksop  as  the  place  of  their  recent 
gathering.  Rich  in  historical  memories,  with  a noble  fragment  of 
a minster  as  its  church,  the  capital  of  the  “ Dukeries,”  whose 
magnificent  woodlands  come  sweeping  down  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  few  places  are  more  attractive ; while  its  position  at  the 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  wedged  in  between 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  breaking 
fresh  ground,  of  which  the  Society  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself. 
And  in  this  they  did  wisely.  After  some  years  a county  or  a 
diocese  gets  used  up  archseologically.  Everything  worth  visit- 
ing has  been  visited  over  and  over  again.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, sometimes  for  an  Archoeological  Society  to  overstep  its 
legitimate  boundaries,  and  make  a raid  into  fresh  territory. 
The  Lincoln  Society  did  this  in  their  Rutland  excursion  from 
Stamford  a year  or  two  back,  and  to  some  extent  last  year  at 
Spalding ; but  the  plan  has  never  been  carried  out  so  fully  as  at 
the  recent  Worksop  meeting.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all 
the  places  visited  were  out  of  the  diocese,  either  in  Derbyshire  or 
Y'orkshire.  The  success  encourages  a repetition  of  the  plan.  A 
combination  with  the  Norfolk  Society  at  Lynn,  or  with  the  York- 
shire Society  at  Hull  or  Beverley,  would  open  up  new  archteo- 
logical  fields  of  great  interest. 

The  programme  of  the  Worksop  meeting  was  unusually  varied. 
Too  often  parish  churches  offer  the  only  -surviving  objects 
of  archaeological  interest.  Here  the  field  was  much  richer 
and  more  diversified,  and  in  the  earthworks  of  Laughton-en- 
le-Morthen,  Tickhill  Castle,  Roche  Abbey,  the  Halls  at  Barl- 
borough,  Thorpe  Salvin,  and  Firbeck,  and  the  more  modern 
mansions  at  Welbeck  and  Clumber,  presented  fine  and  instruc- 
tive examples  of  almost  every  kind  of  architecture.  Worksop 
itself,  as  too  often  happens  at  such  meetings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  church,  had  but  scant  justice  done  to  it.  The 
town  does  not,  it  is  true,  occupy  a leading  place  in  English 
annals;  but  it  has  a history,  and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  an 
Archaeological  Society  meeting  in  a country  town  is  to  take  care 
that  its  continuous  life  as  a town  should  be  realized  and  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  that  life  made  intelligible.  The  very  names  of  the 
old  streets — ■“  Potter  Street,”  the  “ via  figlina  ” of  the  mediaeval 
town,  recalling  the  “Potter  Gate”  of  the  Danish  community  at 
Lincoln;  “Cheapside,”  like  its  famous  namesake  in  London, 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  market-place,  which  sprang  up  just 
outside  the  monastic  precincts,  clustering  round  the  steps  of  the 
mutilated  market  cross ; “ Priors’-well  Street,”  running  from 
the  Priory  church  towards  the  spring  which  supplied  the  com- 
munity with  pure  water,  a point  never  forgotten  % the  builders 
of  our  religious  houses — these  and  other  street  names  open 
chapters  of  early  history  which  might  have  been  dwelt  on  with 
advantage.  Something,  too,  might  well  have  been  said  touching 
the  great  houses  which  have  been  successively  connected  with 
Worksop  as  its  manorial  lords — the  all-absorbing  but  evanescent 
De  Busli ; the  Lovetots,  founders  and  endowers  of  the  Priory  ; 
the  long  line  of  the  Furnivals,  holding  their  manor  by  the  service 
of  finding  the  king  a right-hand  glove  at  his  coronation,  and  sup- 
porting his  right  arm  that  day  as  long  as  he  held  his  sceptre  ; 
the  earliest  members  of  the  family,  zealous  Crusaders,  such  as 
Gerard,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Cceur  de  Lion  at  the  siege  of 
Acre,  his  son  and  namesake  and  his  grandson  Thomas,  both  of  them 
dying  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  body  of  the  latter  being  brought 
back  to  his  native  land  his  brother,  a still  younger  Gerard,  and 
buried  in  Worksop  Priory ; John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
hero  of  Shakspeare’s  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.,  the  “ dog  who  longed  to 
grip  the  Frenchman,” 

so  much  feared  abroad 

That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes ; 
his  son  and  namesake,  who  fell  in  the  great  Lancastrian  defeat  at 
Northampton,  July  lo,  1460,  a few  months  before  the  rough 
handling  of  the  Yorkists  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  men  at 
Worksop,  on  their  way  to  their  crushing  defeat  at  Wakefield, 
recorded  by  AVilliam  Worcester;  the  third  Earl  John,  “more 
devoted  to  literature  and  the  Muses  then  to  politics  and  arms  ” ; 
Francis,  the  fifth  earl,  deemed  “ a gentleman,  wise  and  of  good  [ 
coorage,”  by  Henry  VIII.,  whose  favourite  he  was,  and  from 


whom  he  received  large  grants  of  abbey  lands ; his  son  George, 
one  of  the  keepers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  charged  (though 
he  denied  the  charge)  with  the  heinous  crime  of  allowing  his 
Royal  captive  to  walk  unguarded  in  the  leafy  alleys  of 
Sherwood  Forest.  These  and  the  later  bearers  of  the  his- 
toric name,  and  their  successors  the  Howards,  Earls  and  Dukes 
of  Norfolk,  would  have  afibrded  materials  for  a paper.  Another 
page  of  history  might  have  been  opened  by  the  visits  of  dis- 
tinguished personages  to  Worksop.  Here  came  Stephen,  and 
confirmed  the  grant  of  Manger  of  Rolloston  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ruflbrd.  Wolsoy  passed  through 
Worksop  on  his  progress  from  Southwell  to  Cawood  in  1530, 
declining  the  humble  request  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
then  little  anticipating  his  imminent  downfall,  that  “ his  high- 
ness would  condescend  to  hunt  in  Worksoppe  Parke.”  He 
thanked  the  Earl,  as  Cavendish  records,  “ for  his  most  honour- 
able offer  and  good  will,”  but  said  that  “ he  came  not  into  the 
country  to  frequent  or  follow  any  such  pleasures  or  pastimes,  but 
only  to  attend  to  a greater  case  that  he  had  in  hand,  which  was 
his  duty,  study,  and  pleasure,”  “ trusting  shortly  to  visit  him  at 
his  house.”  This  was  in  September.  The  8th  of  the  following 
November  Wolsey  did  so  visit  the  Earl ; but  it  was  as  his  prisoner, 
attainted  of  high  treason,  “ an  old  man  broken  with  the  storms 
of  State,”  on  his  way  to  “ lay  his  weary  bones  ” in  the  Abbey  of 
Leicester.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  we  have  said,  while  under  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  guardianship,  was  allowed,  for  change  of  air, 
to  visit  his  mansion  at  Worksop.  Thirty  orange-trees  were 
planted  in  memory  of  her  visit,  some  by  Mary’s  own  hand, 
and  here  was  written  a letter  of  hers  preserved  in  Labanoff’s 
Collection,  dated  September  3,  1583.  Here  also,  on  his  progress 
from  Edinburgh  to  London  to  receive  the  crown,  James  I., 
after  hunting  in  the  park,  was  royally  entertained  by  the  son  of 
his  mother's  gaoler,  April  20,  1603: — “ At  Worksop  he  rested 
on  Wednesday  night,  and  in  the  morning  stayed  brekfast ; which 
ended  there  was  much  store  of  provision  left  of  fowle,  fish,  and 
almost  everything  besides,  bread,  beere  and  wines,  that  it  was  left 
open  for  any  man  that  would  to  come  and  take.”  This  super- 
abundance of  good  cheer  shows  that  the  hint  given  by  the  Earl 
in  the  postscript  of  his  letter  to  his  steward  desiring  him  to  prepare 
for  the  King's  entertainment — “ I will  not  refuse  anie  fatt  capons 
and  hennes,  partridges  or  the  lyke,  yf  the  King  come  to  mee  ” — 
had  not  fallen  on  a barren  soil. 

The  glory  of  Worksop  is  its  church,  a stately  specimen  of  Transi- 
tion Norman,  worked  with  unusual  richness  of  detail.  The  two 
western  towers,  which  flank  the  end  of  the  nave,  though  low  and 
plain,  add  immense  dignity  to  the  building  and  point  to  its 
original  minster  character.  Large  as  it  is,  ten  bays  in  length,  the 
present  church  is  only  the  nave  of  the  priory  chimch  which  began 
to  rise  at  the  bidding  of  William  de  Lovetot  in  the  first  years  of 
the  twelfth  century,  for  the  house  of  Austin  Canons  founded  by 
him  in  the  suburb  of  Radford,  and  carried  on  and  completed  by 
his  successors.  The  new  church  stood  on  the  site  of  and  absorbed 
the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  just  as  Remigius’s  Cathe- 
dral at  Lincoln  swallowed  up  the  earlier  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.  Here  as  there  the  rights  of  the  parishioners 
were  transferred  to  the  western  portion  of  the  new  building.  The 
present  double  dedication  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert  preserves 
the  memory  of  its  twofold  origin,  and  presents  an  instructive 
example  of  what  Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake  has  aptly  termed  “ strati- 
fied dedications.”  The  dedication  to  St.  Cuthbert,  so  frequent  in 
Northumbria  and  so  rare  out  of  it — though  examples  are  to  be 
found  as  far  south  as  Wells  (probably  a memorial  of  the  vision  of 
St.  Cuthbert  to  Alfred  the  Great  before  his  first  successful  battle 
with  the  Danes)  and  St.  Cubert’s  in  Cornwall — points  to  a very 
early  date  for  the  original  parish  church.  The  Norman  founder 
of  the  priory,  with  half-concealed  contempt  for  the  semi-barbarous 
saints  of  a subjugated  people,  substituted  for  the  local  dedication 
the  Catholic  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  common 
heritage  of  the  Church.  The  name  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne  was,  however,  too  deeply  fixed  in  men’s  affections  to  be 
altogether  uprooted,  and  it  was  allowed  to  survive  in  the  church 
of  the  people,  while  that  of  the  Canons  was  known  as  St.  Mary’s. 
Similar  instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  are  always  instructive. 
The  Abbey  of  Bardney,  dedicated  to  the  sainted  King  Oswald  on 
the  reception  of  his  relics  in  the  seventh  century,  when  refounded 
by  Gilbert  of  Gaunt  after  a long  period  of  devastation  from 
Danish  inroads,  had  the  names  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  super- 
imposed. So  also  St.  Peter  was  added  to  St.  Etheldreda  at  Ely, 
to  St.  Wilfrid  at  Ripon,  and  to  St.  Teilo  at  Llandafi',  and  his 
brother  St.  Andrew  to  St.  David  at  St.  David’s  ; while  at  Crow- 
land  St.  Mary  and  St.  Bartholomew  take  precedence  of  St. 
Guthlac,  and,  still  more  remarkably,  at  Milton  Abbas  in  Dorset- 
shire, by  a probable  combination  of  small  local  sanctuaries,  we 
have  the  fourfold  dedication  to  St.  Mary,  St.  Michael,  St.  Samson, 
and  St.  Branwallader.  The  subject  of  dedications  has  been  till 
recently  treated  with  too  much  neglect.  We  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  how  much  of  history  lies  embedded  in  them. 

A few  years  since  we  spoke  at  some  length  of  Worksop  Church 
as  an  instructive  example  of  that  class  of  churches,  to  which  much 
attention  has  of  late  been  devoted,  which  were  at  the  same  time 
monastic  and  parochial;  that  which  was  architecturally  one  church 
being  in  right  of  possession  two,  the  conventual  body  using  the 
eastern  part  of  the  building,  the  parishioners  the  western.  At  the 
great  crash  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  grantee  of  the  monastic  house,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  demolished  the  church  of  the  Canons,  which 
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occupied  the  constructional  choir,  and  which  the  dissolution  of 
the  monastic  body  had  left  empty  and  useless,  leaving  the  parish- 
ioners in  undisputed  possession  of  their  own  half.  Judging 
from  the  fragments  preserved  at  the  crossing  and  elsewhere, 
the  eastern  limb,  which  was  of  a length  unusual  in  Norman 
churches,  extending  six  bays  and  ending  in  an  apse,  was  much 
the  plainer.  It  was  of  course  the  first  part  built.  The  nave — 
at  least  the  nine  western  bays,  for  the  easternmost  bay  belongs 
to  the  earlier  portion,  built  for  buttressing  purposes  at  the  same 
time  as  the  central  tower — exhibits  in  its  main  arcade  unusual 
delicacy  and  elaborateness  of  detail.  The  triforium  is  hardly 
equal  in  decoration,  and  to  gain  height  the  chief  arches  rise 
awkwardly  above  the  stringcourse,  intruding  on  the  clerestory 
space.  The  clerestory  range  is  also  of  the  plainest.  It  is  almost  as 
if  the  arcade  had  been  the  first  part  completed,  and  failing  funds 
demanded  more  economical  treatment  as  the  building  rose.  The 
whole  was  subjected  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  to  a very 
thorough  and  munificent,  but,  we  must  add,  a very  mischievous 
restoration,  which  has  done  much  to  wipe  out  the  history  of  the 
church  and  to  destroy  its  interest.  According  to  the  mistaken 
principle  that  then  ruled,  the  large  Decorated  windows  which  had 
been  substituted  for  the  small  Norman  lights  of  the  south  aisle 
were  destroyed,  and  the  original  windows,  or  something  like  them, 
restored.  The  triforium,  also,  which,  to  remedy  the  want  of  light, 
had,  by  lowering  the  aisle  roof  and  glazing  the  apertures — as  in 
the  choir  of  Eipon  and  in  the  two  bays  of  the  choir  of  Ely  which 
lighted  St.  Etheldreda's  shrine — been  converted  into  a second  range 
of  windows,  was  brought  back  to  its  original  character  of  a 
“ blind-story.”  The  consequence  has  been,  especially  since  the 
windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  that  the  interior  is 
dark  and  gloomj^,  even  though,  without  the  slightest  warrant,  an 
entirely  new  series  of  windov/s  has  been  opened  in  the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle,  which — the  cloisters  originally  abutting  on  that  side — 
had  been  left  imperforated.  It  is  grievous  to  see  how,  with  the 
best  intentions,  the  most  irreparable  mischief  has  thus  been  per- 
petrated. The  traces  of  the  cloister,  pilaced  (unusually)  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  for  the  sake  of  drainage,  visible  thirty  years 
since  on  the  exterior  of  the  north  wall,  with  the  exception  of  a 
vaulting  shaft  in  the  eastern  corner  and  the  doorways  which 
opened  into  the  eastern  and  western  alleys,  have  been  completely 
effaced.  Indeed  the  whole  restoration  displays  a hard,  unloving 
spirit,  entirely  devoid  of  sympathy  or  aesthetic  feeling.  The  new 
work — i.e.  nearly  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  church — is  a tame 
and  spiritless  imitation  of  the  old,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  look 
with  the  slightest  feeling  of  pleasure.  It  is  sad  when  such  good 
intentions  issue  in  so  unsatisfactory  a result.  A large  sum  was 
spent  on  a needless  showy  reredos,  all  shiny  and  gaudy  with 
•coloured  marbles  and  mosaics,  and  lanky  crocketed  gables,  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  all  around  it,  while  the  essential  feature  of  a 
chancel  screen  (there  being  of  course  no  chancel  arch),  the  steps  of 
which  still  remain  at  the  third  bay,  was  entirely  omitted.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  repair  this  defect.  We  may  mention 
that  a little  conservatNe  restoration  is  much  needed  to  preserve 
from  further  decay  the  ruined  and  roofless  Lady  Chapel,  a lovely 
specimen  of  the  purest  Early  English  work,  projecting  from  the 
east  side  of  the  south  transept.  VVe  are  glad  to  find  the  Vicar 
energetically  taking  this  matter  up,  and  we  wish  him  all  success. 
The  grand  Gatehouse  of  the  priory,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
that  class  of  buildings,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  St. 
Augustine's  Canterbury,  and  Thornton,  stands  a little  to  the  south. 
It  is  of  Decorated  date,  and  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  third 
Thomas  of  Furnival,  who  in  the  24th  Edward  I.  obtained  the 
grant  of  a market  and  fair.  One  of  the  canophed  niches  on  the 
south  front  contains  the  statue  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  other  probably  that 
of  St.  Austin.  The  niche  in  the  gable  exhibits  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
after  the  common  mediaeval  type — the  Eternal  Father  holding  the 
crucified  Son  between  His  knees,  with  the  Holy  Dove  resting  upon 
it.  A projecting  staircase  covered  by  a richly  carved  arched  porch 
forms  a picturesque  addition  to  the  south  front  towards  the 
market-place,  the  original  entrance  having  been  on  the  northern 
side,  within  the  priory  precincts.  With  a painful  sense  of  the  ter- 
rible injury  inflicted  on  ancient  buildings  by  so-called  restoration, 
we  almost  tremble  to  speak  of  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  this 
beautiful  building.  It  long  served  as  a parish  school-room,  and, 
now  that  it  is  deserted  and  uucared  for,  each  year  its  state  be- 
comes worse,  and  unless  timely  measures  are  taken  for  its  preserva- 
tion its  decay  will  soon  be  irreparable.  We  trust,  however,  that 
nothing  more  may  be  attempted  than  to  make  the  edifice  sound 
and  weathertight,  and  that  we  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  a 
smug  modern  copy  with  a fresh,  clean  face,  substituted  for  the 
richly-tinted,  time-worn  building. 

To  see  what  a restoration  should  be  we  have  only  to  cross  the 
Derbyshire  border  to  Steetley  Chapel.  When  we  last  saw  this  lovely 
little  building,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  exquisite  specimens 
of  Late  Norman  work  on  a small  scale  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
England  or  Normandy — the  whole,  including  nave,  chancel,  aud 
vaulted  apse,  being  not  more  than  fifty-six  feet  long — it  was  a 
roofless  ruin,  partly  used  as  a pigstye,  partly  as  a hen-house. 
From  this  state  of  degradation  this  gem  of  early  architectural  art 
has  been  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  the  present  Rector  of  the 
mother-church  of  Whitwell,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Mason,  aud  the 
architectural  genius  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson.  The  restoration,  as  it 
always  should  be,  has  been  strictly  confined  to  necessary  substantial 
repair,  and  the  supply  of  missing  features  essential  to  the  complete- 
ne.ss  and  stability  of  the  fabric.  No  old  arrangement  has  been 
tampered  with,  nothing  needless  has  been  added,  and,  above  all,  no 


carving  has  been  recut,  and  no  surface  scraped  or  cleaned  down. 
The  large  flamboyant  window  on  the  south  side,  to  which  the 
interior  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  light  (the  openings  being  mere 
slits)  .which  the  restorers  of  Worksop  would  have  been  . certain 
to  have  pedantically  replaced  by  a copy  of  the  supposed  original 
small  Norman  light,  has  been  wisely  retained.  Owing  to  the 
excellence  of  the  local  stone,  the  beautiful  sculptmred  band  which 
runs  round  the  exterior  of  the  apse,  aud  the  carvings  of  the 
doorway  and  of  the  two  deeply-recessed  arches  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  nave  and  from  the  apse,  are  in  most  cases  almost 
as  fresh  as  on  the  day  they  were  flrst  executed.  If  all  restora- 
tions were  like  that  of  Steetley  we  should  have  little  cause  of 
complaint. 

About  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Worksop,  over  the  Yorkshire  border, 
in  a delicious  green  valley,  hemmed  in  wdth  grey  limestone  cliffs, 
clothed  with  hanging  wood,  and  watered  by  a swift  clear  stream, 
stand  the  lovely  but  sadly  scanty  remains  of  the  Cistercian  founda- 
tion of  Roche  Abbey.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  what  is  left  of 
this  conventual  church  with  the  nearly  contemporaneous  work  at 
Worksop.  AVhile  there  the  choir  is  gone,  and  only  the  nave  is 
left,  here  the  nave  has  been  completely  swept  away,  and  only  the 
walls  of  the  choir  and  eastern  side  of  the  transept  stand  erect. 
Though  the  whole  design  is  loftier  and  the  proportions  far  more 
elegant,  the  contrast  between  the  studied  plainness  of  the  Cister- 
cian architecture  at  Roche,  with  its  severe  abstinence  from  decora- 
tive carving,  and  the  profuse  sculpture  of  their  Augustinian 
brethren  at  \Vorksop  is  most  instructive.  We  see  also  in  the  richly 
traceried  windows  of  the  south  transept  and  the  elaborate  tabernacle 
work  still  discernible  in  the  choir,  how  soon  and  how  completely, 
like  other  reformed  orders,  the  Cistercians  drifted  away  from  their 
primitive  simplicitjq  and  fell  into  the  ways  of  their  more  luxurious 
brethren.  “ Corruptio  optimi  fit  pessima.”  The  Gatehouse  may 
also  be  compared  with  tLat  of  Worksop.  As  with  the  church,  the 
treatment  is  far  more  masculine.  It  is  low  and  broad,  and  sturdily 
buttressed,  and  is  covered  with  a massive  stone  vault  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  wanting  in  the  other  example.  For  beauty 
of  situation  and  for  refinement  of  architecture — sadly  small  as  the 
fragments  are — Roche  Abbey  is  quite  as  deserving  of  a visit  as  the 
more  celebrated  Yorkshire  abbejs. 

The  historic  names  of  Edwin,  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  grandson 
of  Leofric,  and  his  brother  Morcar,  first  the  rivals,  then  the  de- 
pendents, “ half  prisoners,  half  guests,”  and  afterwards  the  vic- 
tims of  AVilliam  the  Conqueror,  imparted  a special  interest  to  the 
Yorkshire  portion  of  the  excursions.  Much  of  the  district  tra- 
versed formed  part  of  their  possessions.  The  old  Roman  road,  once 
known  as  “ the  Street,”  and  in  later  times  called  “ Packman’s  Lane,” 
between  Thorpe  Salvin  and  Harthill,  was  the  boundary  between  the 
domains  of  Edwin  at  Laughton  and  of  Harold  of  Coningsborough. 
Laughton  itself,  perched  on  its  lofty  ridge,  was  the  chief  residence 
of  the  great  Mercian  Earl.  A high  conical  mound  and  fosse  marks 
the  site  of  his  “Aula,”  whence  he  looked  down  on  the  wide  stretch 
of  his  soke,  and  in  which  he  plotted  and  practised  those  treasons 
against  four  sovereigns  in  succession  which  made  his  treachery  a 
byword,  “ so  that  men  commonly  said  no  faith  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  oath  of  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians.”  The  name  Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen , i.e.  “ the  la  w- town  of  the  Mor-thing,”  the  seat  of  j urisdiction 
of  the  Moorland  “thing  ” or  soke  (we  may  compare  lagh-man,  a 
lawyer ; lagh-mote,  high  dag,  &c.),  points  it  out  as  the  little  local 
capital  of  the  district.  The  place  has  an  old-world  look,  and  with 
its  decaying  mansions,  once  the  seat  of  great  families,  its  long  street 
of  stone  houses,  and  its  stately  church,  has  a melancholy  air  of 
departed  greatness.  After  the  forfeiture  of  their  possessions  by  the 
Mercian  Earls,  the  church  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the  Canons  of 
York,  as  the  corps  of  a prebendal  stall,  which  was  appropriated  by 
Archbishop  Rotherham  to  the  endowment  of  the  Chancellor.  The 
fabric  is  a very  noble  one,  containing  features  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  western  tower  is  crowned  by  a lofty  stone  spire  1 88  feet  high, 
ornamented  at  about  a third  of  its  height  by  a second  row  of 
pinnacles,  connected  with  those  in  the  usual  place  below  by  small 
flying  buttresses.  The  effect  is  singular,  but  not  unpleasing.  Owing 
to  its  lolty  situation,  the  spire  is  distinctly  visible  from  Sheffield, 
and  when  lit  up  by  the  rising  sun,  standing  out  against  the 
dark  western  sky,  has  given  rise  to  the  travesty  of  its  name, 
“ Lighten  in  the  Morning,”  by  which  it  is  still  popularly  known. 
The  western  bay  of  the  north  aisle  contains  an  arched  doorway  of 
the  rudest  and  most  inartistic  construction,  with  “ long  and  short 
work,”  recalling  that  at  Barnack,  which,  with  the  wall  in  which  it 
stands,  is  an  undoubted  fragment  of  the  church  built  by  Edwin. 
Few  early  architectural  works  can  be  more  certainly  dated.  The 
church  was  entirely  recast  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  when  the  Decorated  style  was  passing  into 
the  Perpendicular.  Of  this  date  are  the  windows  and  internal 
arcades.  Of  these,  the  northern  arcade  shows  a very  curious 
piece  of  adaptation.  On  the  addition  of  the  southern  aisle  the 
arches  of  the  north  aisle  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  the 
same  style.  The  cylindrical  piers,  however,  proved  loo  short. 
New  abaci,  therefore,  of  fourteenth-century  work  were  boldly 
put  on  the  tops  of  the  Transition  Norman  capitals  to  raise 
them  to  the  proper  elevation.  The  effect  is  most  curious.  The 
still  larger  and  finer  church  of  Tickhill,  a place  which,  like 
Laughton,  shows  evident  signs  of  having  once  been  a town  of  far 
greater  importance  than  now,  as  the  centre  of  a vast  honour  ex- 
tending over  five  counties,  exhibits  a still  more  curious  piece  of 
adaptation.  The  fabric,  originalh'  of  Late  Transition  or  very  Early 
English  character,  was  rebuilt  with  much  loftier  proportions 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  rich  clothiers  of 
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the  West  Riding,  who  made  this  town  a centre  of  their  trade. 
The  first  aspect  of  the  church  within  corresponds  with  that  date. 
Rut  a little  observation  proves  that  the  arches  are  the  old  Early 
English  arches  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  new  piers  at  a con- 
siderably greater  elevation,  and  finished  with  a hood  mould  running 
•up  into  the  clerestory  with  an  ogee  head,  and  terminating  between 
•the  windows  with  a finial.  The  eastern  arch  of  the  engaged  tower 
■shows  a still  more  remarkable  piece  of  transformation.  It,  too, 
has  been  much  raised,  and  the  old  square  Transition  abacus  being 
•carefully  preserved,  the  lower  part  of  the  capital  has  had  Perpen- 
dicular foliage  carved  on  it.  The  church  exhibits  other  interesting 
marks  of  adaptation  of  old  work  to  new  requirements,  which 
would  reward  careful  examination. 

Of  Tickhill  Castle,  the  chief  seat  of  Roger  of  Busli,  and  after 
his  death  claimed  by  that  “son  of  Belial,”  Robert  of  Belesme, 
nothing  remains  but  the  vast  circumvallation  of  earthworks 
pointing  to  a remote  antiquity,  the  keep  mound,  and  the  ruined 
gatehouse,  the  front  of  which  is  singularly  ornamented  with  reticu- 
lated gables,  terminating  in  grotesque  figures,  reminding  one  of 
Lorsch  and  of  Auvergne.  The  whole  scene,  with  the  grey  walls 
•overhung  with  luxuriant  foliage,  afl'ording  rich  depth  of  shade, 
with  the  broad  pool  of  the  Castle  mill  below,  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  is  singularly  picturesque.  The  Castle  area,  of  seven  acres 
in  extent,  with  its  beds  of  gay  flowers  overshadowed  with  mag- 
nificent trees,  and  its  quaint  bow-windowed  house  built  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  Castle,  forms  a picture  of  such  peaceful  beauty  that 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  cruelties  of  that 

terrible  earl,  ‘ the  devil  of  Belesme,’  ” who  refused  to  allow  his 
prisoners  to  be  ransomed  that  he  might  enjoy  the  fiendish  pleasure 
•of  watching  them  waste  away  with  hunger  or  expire  under  torture ; 
at  whose  overthrow  by  Henry  I.  at  Shrewsbury,  the  whole  nation, 
“ omnis  Anglia,”  as  Orderic  tells  us,  raised  a song  of  triumph 
and  bade  their  king  thank  God  that  he  had  at  last  begun  to  reign 
freely  now  that  he  had  driven  the  cruel  tyrant  from  his  realm. 
After  Tickhill  Castle  had  passed  to  the  Crown,  Eleanor,  the  Queen 
«f  Henry  II.,  founded  a chapel  within  its  walls,  for  a warden  and 
four  chaplains,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  This  was  granted  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  by  John,  to  whom,  on  the  petition  of 
Eleanor — mother-like,  fondest  of  her  least  worthy  son — the  honour 
had  been  given  by  his  brother  Richard  I.  On  the  suspension  of 
all  alien  priories  and  chapels,  the  college  reverted  to  the  Crown 
•and  was  settled  by  Henry  VII.,  in  1504,  on  the  abbot  and  monas- 
tery of  Westminster,  as  part  of  the  endowment  of  his  magnificent 
new  chapel.  The  grant  did  not  last  half  a century.  In  the  shame- 
kss  robbery  of  Church  property  which  marked  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  given  to  Mary,  the  widow  of  Henry 
Percy,  the  attainted  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  from  her  passed 
to  her  brother  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  so  to  the  house 
•of  Norfolk.  Among  the  wardens  of  the  chapel  we  find  the  his- 
toric name  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  Tickhill  Castle  was  put  in  a state  of  defence  and  held 
by  the  Royal  forces  until  the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor  put  the 
whole  of  the  Northern  counties  in  the  power  of  the  Parliamentary 
nrmy.  The  battle  was  fought  on  July  2,  1644.  On  the  25  th  of 
that  month  it  was  surrendered  by  Major  Monckton  to  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  accompanied,  writes  Vicars,  by  “ Lieut.-Gen.  Crom- 
well and  many  other  chief  officers,  guarded  by  a brave  troop  of 
Forse.”  “Possession  being  taken,  and  some  hurries  appeased,  my 
lord,  with  his  attendants,  gave  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  giving 
!us  that  place  of  so  much  concernment  on  such  easy  terms,  and 
without  the  loss  of  one  drop  of  blood.”  Tickhill  was  left  garrisoned 
for  the  Parliament.  But  one  of  the  conditions  when  Welbeck 
was  surrendered  to  General  Poyntz  the  following  year  was,  that 
Tickhill  should  be  slighted,”  and  either  then,  or,  at  latest,  two 
years  afterwards,  when  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  all  for- 
tresses in  the  Northern  counties  which  had  been  held  by  either  of 
the  contending  parties  to  be  dismantled,  was  reduced  to  the  state 
■of  complete  ruin  in  which  we  now  see  it. 

Thorpe-Salvin  (the  church  of  which  contains  a curious  Norman 
tub-font,  sculptured  with  groups  representing  the  four  seasons) 
and  Harthill  open  a much  later  page  of  history.  The  ruined  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  at  Thorpe,  with  its  spacious  mullioned  windows  and 
corner  drum  turrets,  built  by  Hersie  Sandford  about  the  middle 
'of  the  sixteenth  century,  passed  by  sale  in  1636  to  Sir  Edward 
Gsborne,  the  fortunate  apprentice  of  London  Bridge,  the  founder 
of  the  ducal  family  of  Leeds,  whose  romantic  story,  as  told  by 
Stowe,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  Here  Sir  Edward 
■died,  and  here  too  was  born  his  great-grandson  Thomas,  the  first 
Duke  of  Leeds,  better  known  as  Earl  Danby,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  personages  on  the  political  stage  in  the  reigns  of 
C/harles  II.  and  James  II.  and  William  HI.,  who,  with  Shrewsbury 
and  Lumley  and  others,  signed  the  famous  invitation  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  who,  on  William's  landing,  by  his  promptitude  in 
•dashing  into  York  at  the  head  of  about  a hundred  horsemen  and 
raising  the  cry  of  “a  free  Parliament  and  the  Protestant  reli- 
grion,”  began  the  triumphant  revolt  which  speedily  drove  James 
from  his  country  and  his  throne.  In  the  north  Chapel  of  Plarthill 
Church,  hung  round  with  tattered  banners,  helms,  breastplates, 
•and  swords,  and  all  the  mimic  heraldic  pomp  of  a stately  funeral, 
and  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  his  descendants,  a huge  white 
marble  cenotaph  commemorates  in  a lengthy  epitaph  the  deeds 
and  honours  of  this  adroit  political  leader — more  crafty  than 
great — and  in  a vault  beneath  his  faded  velvet-coloured  coffin  is 
still  to  be  seen,  with  his  funeral  coronet  and  broken  sword  reposing 
on  its  dusty  lid,  among  a score  of  equally  ghastly  memorials  of 
departed  grandeur.  The  spectacle  is  a singular  and  repulsive  one. 


The  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Leeds  was  at  Kiveton,  which  had  been 
bought  in  1536  by  Sir  William  Hewitt,  the  rich  clothier  of  London 
Bridge,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Edward  Osborne,  the  husband  of 
his  only  daughter,  whom  he  had  saved  from  drowning.  The 
magnificent  mansion  erected  at  Kiveton  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  was  pulled  down  in  18 1 1.  At  Barlborough  — a 
manor  given  with  Whitwell  by  Wulfric  Spott  to  Earl  Morcar 
— the  house  built  in  1583  by  Sir  Francis  Rodes,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  has  had  a longer  lease  of  exist- 
ence, and  still  stands  uumutilated  in  the  lovely  park,  with  its 
long  lime  avenues  and  aged  thorns — a characteristic  example  of 
the  type  of  domestic  architecture  introduced  by  John  of  Padua, 
much  resembling  Wollaton,  of  which  it  is  a plain  reduced  edition. 
It  e.xhibits  all  the  picturesqueness  of  outline  and  grotesque  rich- 
ness of  detail  belonging  to  the  style,  with  elaborately  carved 
chimney-pieces  and  moulded  ceilings,  and  vast  mullioned  windows. 
A room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  with  an  indelible  dark  stain 
on  the  floor  is  known  as  the  “ murder  chamber,”  in  connexion  with 
which  a horrible  story  is  told  culminating  in  the  curse  that  the 
family  should  never  have  a direct  heir.  In  a closet  opening  out 
of  the  “ murder  chamber,”  a concealed  room  is  entered  by  a sliding 
panel  in  the  wainscot  just  above  the  floor. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  house  at  Clumber,  now  rebuilding  by 
Mr.  Barry  after  the  disastrous  fire  of  1879,  which  happily  spared 
the  magnificent  library,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  at 
Welbeck,  offer  little  occasion  for  remark.  The  latter,  though 
called  an  abbey,  and  standing  on  the  site  of  the  great  Praemon- 
stratensian  house  founded  by  Thomas  of  Cuckney  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  exhibits  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  is  a large  but 
singularly  ugly  misshapen  pile,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  long  pur- 
poseless tunnels  and  vast  underground  apartments — “ insanae  sub- 
structionum  moles” — on  which  the  late  Duke  lavished  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  without  enriching  the  world  with  a single 
object  of  beauty.  The  vulgar  display  of  the  huge  long  building, 
first  used  as  a riding-school,  then  as  a picture-gallery,  then  as  a 
ball-room,  and  now  serving  as  a chapel  and  library  combined, 
reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a casino,  at  the  end  of  which  one 
instinctively  looks  for  a long  marble  buffet  with  decanters  and 
bottles  and  wine-glasse.s,  and  smart  barmaids  serving  out  cooling 
drinks. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

fTJ  HE  Report  recently  presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
-L  Portrait  Gallery  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
shows  no  signs  of  diminished  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  collection  placed  under  their  care,  and  that  of  their 
able  official,  Mr.  Scharf.  Owing  to  certain  alterations  and  the 
improvement  effected  during  the  last  year  in  the  mode  of  lighting 
the  upper  long  gallery,  the  pictures  are  now  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The  rearrangement  of  the 
portraits  in  more  complete  historical  sequence  much  increases  the 
value  of  the  collection  to  students,  as  it  afibrds  increased  facilities 
for  comparing  contemporary  features  and  costumes.  The  pictures 
acquired  from  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  legal 
portraits  of  Judges  which  were  presented  to  the  nation  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  Society  of  Serjeants,  have  been  sepa- 
rated, and  are  now  chronologically  distributed  among  the  other 
portraits  of  the  respective  periods  to  which  they  belong.  Attention 
is  called  in  the  Report  to  the  general  gain  in  effect  thus  produced, 
as  the  bright  colours  of  the  Judges’  scarlet  robes  tell  exceedingly 
well  among  the  more  sober  tones  of  the  surrounding  portraits, 
which  are  themselves  also  relieved  from  monotony  of  colour  by 
the  proximity,  in  considerable  mass,  of  the  brilliant  tints  of  their 
new  neighbours. 

The  large  gallery  known  as  the  “ High  Room,”  in  which  the 
Serjeants’  Inn  and  British  Museum  pictures  were  for  some  time 
kept  together — partly  in  compliment  to  the  bodies  whose  gift  they 
w'ere,  and  partly  for  convenient  lodgment  until  more  permanent 
arrangements  could  be  made — is  for  the  future  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  recent  acquisitions,  and  as  a sort  of  vesti- 
bule to  the  great  Temple  of  Fame,  in  w'hich  they  will,  as  occasion 
serves,  be  ultimately  displayed.  In  this  room  are  now  hung  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  Mr.  Watts  has  lately  presented  to  the 
public  three  fine  portra^jts  of  his  own  painting.  There  is  a grand  like- 
ness of  Lord  Lyndhurst  at  the  age  of  ninety,  which  was,  naturally 
enough,  the  last  portrait  painted  of  him.  All  the  old  strength  and 
character  of  the  tace  is  retained,  and  there  is  still  abundant  evidence 
of  the  power  which  made  John  Singleton  Copley  thrice  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  continued  him  as  a political  leader  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
On  another  canvas  may  be  seen  the  well-knownfeatures  of  Viscount 
Stratford  de  Redclitte.  The  bright  blue  eyes,  with  their  singular 
penetration,  the  clear  complexion,  and  the  high  intellectual 
bearing  of  the  whole  face  are  here  to  be  studied  as  if  in  life.  The 
portrait  of  Lord  Lyons,  painted  at  the  same  time,  and  also  at 
Constantinople,  is  a fitting  companion  to  that  of  the  “ Great 
Elchee  ” of  Kinglake’s  History  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  may  well 
be  hoped  that  the  example  of  generosity  thus  shown  by  one  of  our 
greatest  painters  will,  as  opportunity  ofl'ers,  be  herealter  followed' 
by  others  of  the  same  high  position  in  art. 

Among  other  important  donations  should  especially  be  mentioned 
the  beautiful  chalk  drawing  of  the  Lead  of  George  Eliot,  executed 
in  1865  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton,  and  which  was  last  year  exhibited 
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in  the  Grosvenor  Galleiy.  It  is  an  admirable  likeness,  and  a very- 
fine  piece  of  work.  The  picture  of  John  Britton,  the  antiquarian 
•writer,  given  by  his  widow,  is  remarkable  as  being  associated  in 
her  donation  with  two  volumes  of  autograph  letters,  accompanied 
by  engraved  portraits  of  a number  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
during  his  long  life  were  his  acquaintances  or  friends.  Like- 
nesses of  Person.  Sarah  Austin,  Flaxman,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
McCulloch,  the  political  economist.  Lord  John  Piussell,  and 
Eennie,  the  engineer,  have  also  been  added  to  the  collection. 

When  the  Judicature  Act  -was  passed  some  years  ago,  the  time- 
honoured  tradition  came  to  an  end  which  had  for  centuries  become 
law,  and  forbade  the  elevation  of  an  advocate  to  the  judicial 
bench  unless  he  was  of  the  degree  of  a Serjeaat-at-La-w.  Ever 
since  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  thrown  open  to  the  general 
Bar  and  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  pleading-ground  of  the  wearers 
of  the  coif,  that  quaint  article  of  legal  costume  lost  nearly  all  its 
forensic  value.  It  was  seldom  assumed  except  as  a necessary  step 
to  the  occupancy  of  a seat  on  the  Bench.  When  this  last  relic  of 
privilege  was  abolished,  the  survival  of  Serjeants  was  rudely  brushed 
away;  and  the  Society  which  gave  its  name  to  Serjeants’  Inn 
■was,  by  mutual  consent,  dissolved.  Their  local  habitation  went 
with  their  name,  and  their  property  was  sold  and  divided.  But, 
•with  much  liberality  and  consideration,  the  fine  series  of  portraits 
•which  decorated  the  walls  of  the  house  of  the  old  sages  of  the  law 
in  Chancery  Lane  were  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits, where,  as  already  mentioned,  they  now  are.  A still  more 
recent  development  in  the  progress  of  great  legal  reform  has  again 
led  to  the  addition  of  pictures  to  the  Galler3\  When  all  the  courts 
were  to  be  concentrated  in  the  new  edifice  in  the  Strand,  and  had 
moved  to  their  I'resh  quarters,  the  former  inconvenient  courts  and 
their  appurtenances,  in  which  legal  business  had  been  transacted 
for  the  last  si.xty  years,  in  the  spaces  between  the  vast  buttresses 
of  Westminster  B all,  were  pulled  down.  At  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  way  the  court  formerly  occupied  by  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  in  the  building  of  the  ancient  “ domus  conversorum  Judae- 
orum  ” ceased  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  judicial  functions  of 
that  high  official. 

From  the  Judges’  Boom  of  the  old  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster  has  come  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  a full- 
length  and  seated  figure  of  George  II.  in  his  royal  robes,  painted 
by  T.  Hudson.  It  is  not  the  only  picture  of  that  monarch  in  the 
collection,  but  is  well  worth  preserving  in  it ; and  while  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  the  portrait  of  a sovereign,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to 
observe  on  the  want  of  a portrait  of  Charles  I.  in  this  National 
Gallery.  Considering  the  many  examples  which  e.xist  of  portraits 
of  this  King,  it  seems  strange  that  not  one,  either  by  gift  or  by 
purchase,  should  have  found  its  waj^  into  it ; while  Cromwell  is 
well  and  amply,  as  it  happens,  represented  both  on  canvas  and  in 
busts. 

From  the  old  Bolls  Court  has  come  an  excellent  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Grant,  for  sixteen  years  Master  of  the  Bolls.  It  was 
painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  William 
in  1817,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1820,  as 
“ painted  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chancery  Bar  attending  the 
Bolls  Court.”  It  was  presented  to  Sir  William  Grant  to  be  hung 
in  the  Rolls  Court  for  ever — an  eternity  which  has  been  brought 
to  a somewhat  speedy  conclusion ; but  no  doubt  the  picture  will 
be  better  seen  and  more  largely  appreciated  where  it  now  hangs 
than  in  its  original  place  of  deposit.  The  picture  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  for  so  many  years  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Naples,  now  lent  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  is  a tine  example  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  accessories  in  the  picture  are  well  chosen  and  arranged.  The 
great  work  of  D’Haiicarville,  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  Antiquities, 
for  which  Flamilton  furnished  materials,  is  on  his  knees.  On 
the  floor  a well-known  Greek  vase  is  distinctly  recognisable,  and 
Mount  Vesuvius  appears  in  the  distant  background,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate with  completeness  the  pursuits  of  the  subject  of  the  picture. 

The  small  sum  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  after  the 
unusual  expenditure  of  last  year,  incurred  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  great  Conference  picture  at  the  Hamilton  sale,  has  been  j udi- 
ciously  laid  out  in  the  acquisition  of  portraits  of  Anne  Boleyn,  of 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  High  Treasurer  at  the 
Restoration  and  the  friend  of  Clarendon,  and  of  a group  of  officers, 
with  portraits  of  Earl  Amherst  and  General  Conway,  together 
with  a bust  of  Castlereagh  by  Chantrey.  No  reference  is  made  in 
the  present  Report  to  the  structural  defects  of  the  buildings  con- 
taining the  national  collection  of  portraits  with  reference  to  risks 
of  fire ; but  it  must  be  trusted  that  this  serious  question  has  not 
ceased  to  engage  the  attention  of  Government.  Nor  does  any 
further  elucidation  appear  to  have  been  obtained  as  to  the  precise 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  interesting  picture  of  Queen  Anne 
at  Court,  surrounded  by  a group  of  Knights  of  the  Garter,  which 
still  remains  without  further  proof  or  disproof  of  identification  of 
the  place,  ceremony,  and  persons  engaged  in  it  than  was  attempted 
in  these  columns  a couple  of  years  since. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 

rS^HE  Bishop  of  Lincoln  made  last  week  a public  announcement 
ot  his  conditional  intention  to  resign  his  office  at  no  distant 
period,  supposing-,  that  is,  that  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  his 
episcopal  work  is  not  relieved  by  the  speedy  endowment  of  the  ^ 
proposed  new  see  of  Southwell.  *lt  is  no  doubt  unfortunate  that  ‘ 


the  diocese  committed  to  a prelate  now  advanced  in  years  and  con- 
spicuous among  his  brethren  for  his  extensive  learning  and  his 
multifarious  literary  activity  should  happen  to  be  the  largest  in 
geographical  extent,  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  .London,, 
the  one  containing  the  largest  number  of  clergy,  of  all  the 
dioceses  in  England.  To  any  bishop  indeed  equally  zealous- 
and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  functions  the 
labour  would  be  excessive,  even  though  he  lacked  those  peculiar- 
tastes  and  capacities  which  inevitably  impose  on  such  a pre- 
late as  Dr.  Wordsworth  extraneous  duties  also,  well  be- 
fitting the  high  place  he  holds  in  the  Church  but  not  directly 
connected  with  his  diocesan  work.  And  on  this  general  ground 
only  it  might  well  be  hoped  that  the  impending  division  of  the  see 
of  Lincoln  will  not  be  long  delayed.  But  our  immediate  concern 
here  is  with  the  bishop  rather  than  with  his  see.  And  we  feel 
sure  that  we  are  only  echoing  the  sentiments  generally  entertained 
both  within  the  diocese  and  beyond  it,  as  well  by  those  who  do 
not  as  by  those  who  do  sympathize  with  the  special  school  of 
theology  which  he  represents,  in  expressing  our  earnest  hop& 
that  the  endowment  of  the  new  see  of  Southwell  may  be  so 
promptly  completed  as  to  avert  the  necessity  for  Bishop 
Wordsworth’s  retirement  from  the  position  he  has  occupied  for 
the  last  fourteen  years  with  so  much  distinction  to  himself  and  so 
much  benefit  to  the  Church.  The  time  is  happily  passed  when  an 
episcopal  throne  was  viewed  as  the  ideal  haven  of  otium  cum 
diijnitate  to  which  a veteran  scholar  or  a superannuated  school- 
master might  justly  aspire,  and  where — albeit  “ the  roof  and 
crown  of  things  ” ecclesiastical — he  might  thenceforth  “ live- 
and  lie  reclined”;  when  an  eminent  prelate  e.g.  on  being  asked 
to  preach  on  some  public  occasion  replied  by  expressing  his 
regret  that,  as  he  made  it  a rule  to  preach  one  sermon  only  in  the 
year  and  that  was  already  bespoken,  he  was  unable  to  comply  with 
the  request.  But  still  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  men  of 
learning  and  scholarship  as  well  as  men  of  active  zeal  and  organ- 
izing power  on  the  Bench,  so  long  as  their  learning  does  not  lead 
them  to  neglect  their  active  duties.  And  when  that  learning  is- 
illustrated  by  the  rare  example  of  simplicity  and  piety  manifested 
in  the  character  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln  it  becomes  doubly 
valuable  to  the  high  office  he  adorns.  From  a very  early  age  Dr. 
W'^ords worth  has  been  prominently  before  the  world,  and  if  his- 
career  cannot  exactly  be  regarded  as  an  unbroken  success — a point 
on  which  we  shall  have  a word  to  say  presently — he  has  never- 
failed  to  secure  for  himself  the  respect  and  regard  of  those  with 
whom  it  has  brought  him  into  contact,  whether  at  Cambridge,  at 
Harrow,  at  Westminster,  or  above  all.  in  the  more  exalted  position 
he  now  so  worthily  occupies.  The  first  announcement  of  his  pro- 
posed resignation  was  received,  we  are  told,  “ with  consternation,, 
grief,  and  dismajq”  and  a movement  was  at  once  set  on  foot  for 
securing  the  immediate  contribution  of  the  i8,oooZ.  still  required 
for  the  founding  of  the  new  see,  one  of  the  oldest  incumbents  in 
the  diocese  making  himself  responsible  for  i,oooL  That  is  a good 
beginning. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  is  a son  of  a former  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  nephew  of  the  poet,  and  was  himself  a Fellow  of' 
TriniW.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  being- 
curiously  enough  himself  a Wykehamist,  while  his  brother. 
Bishop  Charles  W'ordswortb,  who  was  for  many  years  Second 
Master  of  Winchester,  is  an  old  Harrovian.  He  remained  at 
tiarrow  for  eight  years,  being  succeeded  at  the  end  of' 
1844,00  his  appointment  to  a canonry  at  Westminster,  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  now  Dean  of  Llandaff  and  Master  of  the  Temple.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  his  reign  at  Harrow  was  not  altogether  a 
success,  the  numbers  of  the  school  having  diminished  during  the 
period  and  being  something  under  a hitndred  when  he  left.  But 
we  say  advisedly  “ not  altogether  a success,”  because  on  the  one 
Irand  the  partial  failure  was  due  in  great  measure  to  causes- 
beyond  his  own  control,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain 
that  he  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  the  great  institution  to 
whose  service  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  devoted.. 
It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that,  while  admirably  qualified 
bj"  his  brilliant  scholarship  and  wide  range  of  information  for  the 
post  of  Head  Master,  he  was  too  much  of  a student  to  be  a perfect 
administrator.  One  of  his  early  works,  Athens  and  Attica,  had 
been  published  before  he  came  to  Harrow  ; another,  his  edition  of 
that  most  modern  in  sentiment  as  well  as  most  musical  and  attractive 
of  Greek  poets,  Theocritus,  was  written  and,  we  believe,  published,, 
while  he  was  there.  His  very  brilliancy  of  scholarship  again  may 
be  said  in  one  sense  to  have  stood  in  his  way,  for  while  it  rendered 
him  an  excellent  teacher  for  those  who  were  willing  to  learn — 
as  old  pupils  of  his,  like  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  now  Principal  of 
Edinburgh  University,  have  never  been  slow  to  acknowledge — it 
naturally  and  perhaps  unconsciously  inclined  him  to  bestow  more 
pains  on  the  ready  and  intelligent  minority  than  on  the  dull  01- 
idle  who  are  sure  to  form  the  majority  of  every  school.  There 
was  moreover  said  at  the  time,  though  no  one  could  say  this 
now,  to  be  something  unconciliatory  in  his  manner,  which  how- 
ever did  not  come  out  in  his  intercourse ' with  his  boys,  by 
whom  he  was  not  only  respected — as  he  was  everywhere — but 
sincerely  liked,  at  all  events  by  the  sixth  form,  with  whom  he  came 
most  directly  into  contact.  But,  after  full  allowance  has  been  made 
for  these  possible  drawbacks,  it  must  be  frankly  allowed  that  he 
had  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  against  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible.  Under  the  mild  and  popular,  but  too  indulgent,  rule 
of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Longley — afterwards  Primate — the  discipline 
of  the  school  had  been  dangerously  relaxed,  and  the  numbers  were 
in  fact  already  beginning  to  decline  before  Dr.  Wordsworth  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  post.  There  Had  been  more  tiian  one  open  rebellion 
Tinder  Dr.  Longley’s  reign,  yet  no  single  culprit  was  e.xpelled. 
The  task  of  drawing  tighter  the  reins  which  had  been  suffered 
to  drop  is  never  a pleasant  or  a popular’ one,  but  Dr.  Wordswoi  th 
unquestionably  left  the  school  in  a better  state  of  discipline 
than  he  found  it.  Nor  was  it  liis  fault  if,  at  a time  when 
popular  antipathy  to  the  early  Tractavian  movement  was  at  its 
fiercest,  his  supposed  identification  with  the  High  Church  party 
prejudiced  him  with  a public  never  apt  at  drawing  nice 
distinctions,  and  which  took  High  Church  and  Low  Church — 

Broad  Church  ” was  a phrase  not  yet  invented — as  an  exhaus- 
tive division  of  all  beliefs  not  simply  of  the  humdrum  type,  or 
in  other  words  all  which  had  any  vitality  in  them.  But  to  Dr. 
Wordsworth’s  keen  appreciation  of  the  religious  side  of  his  oflice 
Harrow  owes  another  great  benefit,  of  a more  permanent  and 
organic  kind  than  his  restoration  of  discipline.  For  nearly  three 
hundred  years  the  school  had  worshipped  in  hideous  galleries 
crowded  into  the  parish  church,  without  any  chapel  of  its  own, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  parish  and  obvious  disadvantage 
of  the  boys.  Dr.  Wordsworth  lost  no  time  in  remedying  this 
grave  defect.  By  his  exertions  the  first  chapel  was  built  by 
Oockerell,  an  unsightly  edifice  enough — in  accordance  with  the 
immature  architectural  taste  of  the  day — as  compared  with  the 
more  spacious  and  beautiful  chapel  familiar  of  late  years  to  visitors 
to  Harrow,  which  was  erected  by  Scott  through  the  munificence 
of  his  successor.  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  is  already  endeared  as  well  from 
living  memories  as  from  the  multiplying  records  of  departed 
members  of  the  school — many  of  them  slain  on  the  battlefield — 
to  several  generations  of  Harrovians.  But  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  original  inception  and  first  embodiment  of  the 
design  was  due  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  his  Harrow  career  because  it  is 
the  one  portion  of  his  public  life  which  could  be  plausibly  repre- 
sented as  otherwise  than  eminently  successful,  and  it  seemed  only 
just  to  point  out  that  the  blame  cast  upon  his  administration 
there  by  some  superficial  observers  is  very  exaggerated,  w'hile  in 
many  respects  it  deserves  high  commendation.  The  quarter  of  a 
century  which  he  spent  as  Canon  of  Westminster,  between  the 
time  of  leaving  Harrow  and  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
was  naturally  the  period  of  his  greatest  literary  activity  ; the  mere 
list  of  his  various  works  fills  more  than  a column  of  Crockford,  and 
they  range  over  a wide  variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  bearing  how- 
ever on  theology  or  Church  history.  It  would  be  at  once  impos- 
sible and  out  of  place  to  enter  here  on  any  detailed  criticism  of  his 
W’ritings,  some  of  which  have  been  sharply  criticized  from  different 
points  of  view.  If  in  earlier  days  he  was  looked  on  with  distrust 
in  certain  quarters  as  an  extreme  High  Churchman,  his  comments 
■on  the  Apocalypse  afterwards  led  some  readers  almost  to  identify 
his  views  with  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Cumming.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
denied  that  heis  acrotchetywriter,and  that  his  arguments  are  some- 
times more  ingenious  than  convincing.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
be  never  advances  a theory  for  which  he  cannot  at  least  urge 
plausible  reasons  based  on  learning  which  is  not  spurious  or 
borrowed  at  second  hand.  Still  less  can  any  sensible  reader,  how- 
ever strongly  opposed  to  his  conclusions,  doubt  that  he  never  pro- 
pounds a theory  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  he  is  not 
himself  firmly  convinced.  This  remark  indeed  applies  equally  to 
his  writings  and  his  conduct.  In  speaking  just  now  of  his  rare 
simplicity  we  were  not  using  words  at  random.  It  is  a quality 
not  too  common  in  the  present  day  in  persons  holding  high  office, 
in  Church  or  State,  least  of  all  in  men  of  refined  cultivation  and 
subtlety  of  intellect,  but  it  is  a marked  characteristic  of  Bishop 
Wordsworth.  Whether  or  not,  for  instance,  it  was  wise  on  other 
grounds  to  enter  a formal  protest  against  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Stanley  to  the  deanery  of  Westminster  may  be  disputed,  but 
he  must  have  known  well  enough,  if  he  cared — as  probably  he  did 
not — to  give  a moment’s  reflection  to  the  point,  that  such  a pro- 
cedure was,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  the  likeliest  way  to  bar  his 
own  future  promotion;  nobody  however,  not  excepting  the  new 
Dean  himself,  felt  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  acting  from  an 
imperative  sense  of  conscientious  duty.  If,  in  spite  of  what 
some  might  term  mistakes  of  this  kind,  he  has  risen  to  high 
oflice  in  the  Church,  it  is  not  because  he  sought  it,  but  because 
he  manifestly  de.served  it.  So<  uncompromising  indeed  has  he 
always  shown  himself  in  the  assertion  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  and  so  decided  are  his  views  on  many  points  where 
compromise  or  reticence  is  often  held  to  be  discreet,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  a doubt  was  whispered  even 
by  friends  and  admirers  whether  he  would  ever  be  popular, 
though  he  was  sure  to  be  respected,  in  his  new  position.  But 
a very  brief  experience  sufficed  to  dissipate  that  doubt,  and 
to  prove  that  he  knew  how  to  combine  inflexibility  of  prin- 
ciple with  flexibility  of  temper  and  an  unaffected  sympathy  and 
courtesy  towards  men  of  various  classes  and  types  of  thought, 
which  speedily  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  regard  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  both  clergy  and  laity  throughout  his  huge  diocese.  We 
have  seen  already  the  strong  and  unanimous  feeling  evoked  by  the 
first  intimation  of  his  purpose  of  re  tiring,  and  the  prompt  resolve  to 
which  it  has  given  rise  to  take  energetic  measures  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  difficulty  which  suggested  that  intimation.  That  Dr. 
Wordsworth  would  be  a hard-working  and  conscientious  bishop 
nobody  who  knew  anything  of  him  can  ever  have  doubted,  but  it  | 
might  not  have  been  so  clearly  anticipated  beforehand  that  he  ' 
would  succeed  in  imparting  to  the  titular  designatioh  “ Father  in 
God”  a new  sense  of  reality.  It  is  indeed  a familiar  truth,  but 
one  not  universally  recognized  in  the  present  age,  that  firmness 


and  gentleness,  unflinching  assertion  of  dogmatic  belief  and  a 
generous  appreciation  of  individual  varieties  of  character  and 
thought,  are  not  only  compatible  but  are  often  found  united ; it  is 
only  however  in  the  higher  natures  that  they  can  coexist  with- 
out collision.  In  such  a combination  of  qualities,  diverse  but  not 
incongruous,  the  Church  from  the  days  of  Athanasius  downwards 
has  recognized  a special  note  of  fitness  for  high  pa.storal  office,  and 
it  Tvould  be  a misfortune  if  one  who  has  given  evidence  of  its  pos- 
session should  be  compelled  from  some  accidental  and  avoidable 
cause  to  abandon  a position  which  he  so  honourably  fills.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  exemplifies  also  in  another  sense  the  union  of 
excellences  more  often  found  separate  than  combined  in  the  same 
person.  Among  English  bishops  of  the  present  age  Thirlwall 
may  have  left  a name  more  remarkable  for  abstract  research,  and 
Wilberforce  for  administrative  capacity,  but  the  repute  of  solid 
learning  combined  with  episcopal  energy  and  success  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  to  belong  pre-eminently  to  Wordsworth, 


SANITARY  PRECAUTIONS. 

IF  the  fear  that  cholera  may  be  imported  into  England  is 
strong  enough  to  make  local  sanitary  authorities  show  zeal 
and  intelligence  in  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  it  wiU  prove  an  unmLxed  benefit  to  the  country.  Although 
it  has  been  decided  not  to  enforce  any  general  quarantine,  the 
Board  has  not  neglected  the  duty  of  taking  every  reasonable  pre- 
caution; and  a Memorandum  has  been  issued  pointing  out  the 
real  nature  of  the  danger,  and  indicating  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  taken  to  guard  against  it.  This  document,  which  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Board,  deserves  very  careful  study.  It  is  plainly  meant 
to  be  of  more  than  temporary  interest.  The  intention  of 
the  writer,  and  of  the  authorities  by  whose  orders  he  has 
acted,  is  less  to  persuade  local  officers  to  make  ready  to  stamp 
out  the  cholera — however  important  that  may  be — than  to 
impress  upon  them  once  more  the  permanent  value  of  scientific 
sanitary  precautions.  After  pointing  out  that  individual  cases 
of  the  disease  may  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  at 
the  ports,  the  Memorandum  goes  on  to  show  how  they  may  be 
prevented  from  being  a general  danger.  It  reminds  local  autho- 
rities that  “ former  experience  of  cholera  in  England  justifies  a 
belief  that  the  presence  of  imported  cases  of  the  disease  at  various 
spots  in  the  country  will  not  be  capable  of  causing  much  injury 
to  the  population  if  the  places  receiving  the  infection  have 
had  the  advantage  of  proper  sanitary  administration.”  Town 
Councils  are  informed  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
competent  medical  men,  cholera  can  only  be  communicated  by 
carelessness  in  allowing  the  choleraic  discharges  to  be  conveyed  to 
drinking  water,  or  to  contaminate  the  air,  or  by  neglect  in  not 
disinfecting  clothes  and  bedding.  There  is  very  little  danger  that 
it  can  be  conveyed  by  direct  communication.  Nurses  and  others 
who  may  be  about  the  sick  will  run  no  risk. 

After  describing  the  enemy  and  defining  its  power,  the  Memor- 
andum goes  on  to  show  what  precautions  should  be  taken.  Put 
brief!  iq  the  moral  of  the  document  is  that  those  towns  which  have 
had  the  intelligence  and  foresight  to  put  their  drainage  and  water 
supply  in  order  already  will  be  in  no  great  danger.  The  others 
which  have  not  shown  equal  good  sense  would  do  well  to  go  to 
work  at  once  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  Board  takes  the 
opportunity  to  remind  stupid  or  neglectful  local  authorities  that 
all  the  information  which  they  need  has  been  given  them  again 
and  again.  Experience  has  so  abundantly  proved  that  the  general 
health  is  benefited  by  taking  certain  very  obvious  and  simple  pre- 
cautions, “that  the  improved  systems  of  refuse  removal  and  water 
supply,  by  which  these  dangers  are  permanently  obviated  for 
large  populations,  and  also  the  minor  structural  improvements 
by  which  separate  householders  are  secured  against  them,  ought 
long  ago  to  have  come  into  universal  use.”  Where,  how- 
ever, “ this  wiser  course  has  not  been  adopted,”  the  neglectful 
local  authorities  must  now,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  pro- 
ceed to  take  measures  of  a temporary  and  palliative  kind.” 
These  measures  are  classed  under  two  heads,  and  amount  to 
exactly  what  common  sense  should  hav^e  induced  the  authori- 
ties of  every  sanitary  district  to  do  long  ago.  In  the  first 
place,  they  must  look  to  their  drains  and  water  supply.  They 
are  to  examine  all  sources  which  are  open  to  suspicion.  The 
water  is  to  be  tested  ; and,  when  it  is  found  to  be  polluted,  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  the  pollution  does  not  continue.  Where  that  is 
not  possible,  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water  from 
being  drunk.  Cisterns  are  to  be  looked  into,  and  “ any  connexions 
of  waste-pipes  with  drains  should  be  severed.”  What  is  to  be 
done  if  the  whole  water  supply  is  found  to  be  polluted  and  can- 
not be  immediately  put  into  a proper  condition  does  not  appear. 
There  is,  however,  a considerable  risk  that  this  may  be  found  to  be 
the  case  in  some  of  the  poorer  and  smaller  towns.  Where  that  is 
so,  it  may  be  already  too  late  to  apply  a remedy.  The  possibility 
that  such  hotbeds  of  disease  still  exist  is  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
fusion and  feebleness  of  our  system  of  local  government,  which 
leaves  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  most  necessary  measures  of  pre- 
caution to  authorities  who  may  be  ignorant,  or  stupid,  or  obstinate, 
or  may  even  be  without  the  power  to  do  what  is  necessary,  though 
they  have  the  wish.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  had  full 
powers,  it  would  probably  have  taken  care  that  a considerable 
part  of  this  Memorandum  should  be  unnecessary.  While  the  local 
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authorities  are  putting  their  water  supply  and  drains  into  a decent 
condition,  they  will  also,  if  they  listen  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  take  other  measures  of  precaution.  They  will  remove 
“ house  refuse  and  other  filth  which  has  accumulated  in  neglected 
places  ” ; care  will  be  taken  that  no  such  accumulations  are  formed 
in  the  future.  The  presence  of  ofiensive  smells  will  lead  to  an 
immediate  examination  of  house  drains  and  sinks.  Uncleanly 
.premises,  particularly  “ such  as  are  densely  occupied,”  will  he 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  lime-washed,  and  not  once  only,  but  again 
and  again. 

The  Memorandum  ends  with  two  paragraphs  which  should  be 
read,  marked,  learnt,  and  inwardly  digested  by  every  local  sani- 
tary authority  in  England.  They  are  devoted  to  driving  home  the 
moral  of  the  whole  document,  which  is  that,  if  proper  general 
precautions  had  been  taken  already,  as  they  manifestly  should, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  taking  particular  measures  now. 
The  Board  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  much  has 
been  done.  It  is  a hopeful  sign  that  diseases  which  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  cholera  in  their  method  of  extension  have 
notably  declined  of  late  years.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement.  There  are 
still  many  places  in  such  a bad  sanitary  state  that  cholera 
would  certainly  spread  rapidly  in  them  if  it  were  once  introduced. 
The  local  authorities  of  such  places  are  strenuously  urged  to  be 
wise  in  time  and  to  remember  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Einally,  the  Board  addresses  to  local  authorities  a general  ex- 
hortation to  cleanliness.  This  last  paragraph  should  be  quoted 
-and  repeated  as  often  as  possible,  for  it  states  a doctrine  which 
everybody  acknowledges  to  be  sound,  but  which  too  many  people 
are  not  inclined  to  act  on,  in  language  of  appropriate  force  and 
point.  “ It  is  important  for  the  public  very  distinctly  to  remember 
that  pains  taken  and  costs  incurred  for  the  purpose  to  which 
this  Memorandum  refers  cannot  in  any  event  be  regarded  as 
wasted.  The  local  conditions  which  would  enable  cholera,  if 
imported,  to  spread  its  infection  in  this  country  are  conditions 
which  day  by  day,  in  the  absence  of  cholera,  create  and  spread 
other  diseases — diseases  which,  as  being  never  absent  from  the 
country,  are  in  the  long  run  far  more  destructive  than  cholera ; and 
the  sanitary  improvements  which  would  justify  a sense  of  security 
against  any  apprehended  importation  of  cholera  would  to  this 
■extent,  though  cholera  should  never  appear  in  England,  give  ample 
■remunerative  results  in  the  prevention  of  those  other  diseases.” 
This  is  a lesson  which  has  been  often  taught,  and  should  long  ago 
lave  been  learnt  if  local  authorities  were  not  singularly  impervious 
to  instruction,  and  if  ratepayers  did  not  think  that  the  spending  of 
money  is  a certain  evil,  whereas  an  epidemic  is  only  an  occasional 
risk.  Hitherto  it  has  also  been  the  case  that  authoritative  direction 
las  been  sometimes  wanting.  This  Memorandum  will  put  a 
number  of  short  and  very  intelligible  rules,  such  as  will  be 
■approved  by  every  scientific  man  in  the  country,  into  everybody’s 
hands.  It  will  show  every  ratepayer  who  has  a vote  for  a Local 
-Board,  and  every  member  of  such  a Board,  what  ought  to  be  done, 
not  only  to  stave  off  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  but  to  provide  per- 
manently for  the  health  of  the  community.  It  is  not  very  credit- 
-able  to  the  general  common  sense  of  the  country  that  the  warning 
should  have  to  be  given  at  all,  but  under  the  circumstances  a 
sudden  panic  may  prove  a very  beneficial  thing  in  the  long  run. 
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”^OU  are,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the  celebrated  interview  with 

-JL  Dodson  and  Fogg  at  Mr.  Perker’s  chambers  when  the  costs 
of  the  trial  were  duly  paid  and  acknowledged,  “ you  are  a well- 
matched  pair  of  mea.n,  rascally,  pettifogging  robbers  ” ; and  when 
the  injured  defendant  went  on  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Perker,  that 
it  was  “ all  summed  up  in  that,”  and  further  relieved  his  pent-up 
feelings  by  shouting  “ robbers  ” once  from  the  stairhead  and  once 
4igain  from  the  staircase  window,  Mr.  Perker  emptied  his  snuff- 
box and  said  that  he  could  not  think  seriously  of  the  business  yet, 
but  when  he  did,  he  ought  to  be  very  angry.  The  article  in  the 
July  number  of  the  'Nineteenth  Century  with  the  above  heading  is 
written  by  a gentleman  who  has  worked  himself  up  to  Mr.  Pickwick’s 
indignation,  and  used  his  strong  language  without  having  been 
cast  in  one  farthing  damages  at  the  suit  of  either  the  Company 
or  the  Crown.  Indeed  he  shouts  and  screams  like  half  a dozen 
housemaids  at  an  alarm  of  fire,  from  the  two-pair  front  and 
the  three-pair  back ; and  the  critic  in  his  turn  might  be  fairly 
likened  to  Mr.  Perker  and  be  seized,  as  Dickens  tells  us,  with  a 
fit  of  laughing  which  lasted  for  five  minutes,  were  it  not  for  the 
position  and  support  which  the  Editor  has  thought  fit  to  assign 
to  two-and-twenty  pages  bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  J.  Seymour 
Eeay.  The  present  crisis,  when  Natives  and  Englishmen  are 
sternly  set  against  each  other,  is  hardly  one  which  a judicious 
Editor  would  have  selected  for  charging  the  Indian  Government, 
in  the  words  of  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  with  nothing  less  than  “ revolting 
heartlessness  and  systematic  villany.” 

Before  applying  a test  to  any  part  of  Mr.  Keay’s  rabid  in- 
dictment, it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  whole  accusation  has  been  frarqed,  and 
this  we  can  only  do  by  supposing  some  envenomed  patriot  to 
set  about  the  impeachment  of  an  English  Ministry  for  gene- 
ral maladministration  after  the  following  fashion.  Let  a writer, 
we  say,  compound  an  article  at  the  present  day  out  of  the  follow- 
ing materials.  He  must  first  take  two  or  three  paragraphs  from 


any  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  speeches  on  behalf  of  Free-trade  delivered 
about  the  year  1846,  and  then  cut  out  something  from  one  by  Sir 
S.  Romilly  denouncing  the  severity  of  our  unreformed  criminal 
law.  To  these  he  should  add  a protest  from  an  indignant  citizen 
against  the  inefiiciency  of  the  old  Charley  or  watchman  displaced 
by  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  two  or  three  utterances  by  Mr.  Bright  on 
the  iniquity  of  wars  in  general  and  of  any  one  war  in  particular, 
a letter  from  Sir  W.  Lawson  on  alcohol  and  opium,  an  occasional 
note  from  the  Spectator  about  Lord  Salisbury’s  last  speech,  and  a 
few  other  scraps  taken  from  journals  of  various  aims  and  princi- 
ples within  the  last  fifty  years,  holding  up  to  more  or  less  repro- 
bation the  condition  of  the  navy,  the  state  of  the  old  Poor 
Law  in  1833,  the  delinquencies  of  two  or  three  Vestries,  the 
evils  of  purchase  in  the  army,  the  want  of  pure  water  and  good 
drainage  in  large  cities,  and  the  severity  of  some  obscure  squire  or 
clergyman  who  had  fined  a labourer  for  snaring  a hare  or  a 
rabbit.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  writer 
of  the  Indian  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  proceeded  on 
this  plan,  if  we  can  apply  this  term  to  a paper  that  strings 
together  with  a few  remarks  a series  of  disjointed  allegations  and 
criticisms  which  are  worthless  unless  read  as  a whole.  Many  of 
the  evils  referred  to  have  been  mitigated  or  wholly  removed  by 
wise  legislation.  Some  are,  as  yet,  inseparable  from  our  position,, 
and  are  attracting  the  earnest  attention  of  high-minded  adminis- 
trators. The  numerous  authorities  are  quoted  for  one  alleged  abuse 
or  another,  without  any  allowance  for  that  vigour  of  utterance 
which  is  a second  nature  to  Indian  officials.  'Many  of  the  statements, 
are  grossly  incorrect.  Some  of  Mr,  Keay’s  historic  fancies  would 
hardly  be  excusable  in  an  Anglo-Indian  tale  written  by  a tourist  who- 
had  spent  six  months  in  the  country,  and  there  is  not  the  faintest 
indication  that  the  author  has  clearly  realized  the  degradation  of  the- 
country  under  its  Rajahs  and  Nawaljs,  or  has  referred  to  documents 
proving  what  the  condition  of  the  masses  really  was  in  an  age  of 
raids,  reprisals,  fierce  outbreaks  of  intolerance,  foul  practices,  cruel 
superstitions,  general  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  and  subjection 
of  traders,  mechanics,  and  agriculturists  to  the  unchecked  exactions 
of  an  irresponsible  ruler.  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  describes  a vague 
sort  of  India,  mismanaged  by  heartless  Proconsuls  and  wicked 
Secretaries  of  State.  In  these  days  of  competitive  examinations,, 
we  should  like  to  set  him  to  sketch  with  some  regard  to  accuracy 
any  one  province  or  any  single  department  as  it  existed,  not  under 
Akbar  or  Shah  Jehan,  but  under  Alumgir  II.,  and  before  the  days 
of  Hastings  and  Cornwallis.  As  an  historian  he  has  made  the 
discovery  that  “ Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa,  the  Carnatic,  Jhansi, 
Sattara,  Nagpore,  Oudh,  and  the  Punjab,”  all  lumped  together- 
with  hardly  a syllable  of  explanation,  were  acquired,  not  by  con- 
quest, but  by  “ breach  of  trust  with  the  Native  Powers.”  Without 
going  at  length  into  the  history  of  lapses,  treaties,  cessions,  and 
wars,  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  average  schoolboy  that  the 
Dewanny  or  right  to  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa 
was  handed  over  to  Clive  by  the  free  act  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi ; 
and  as  to  the  Punjab  being  ceded  and  not  conquered,  we  must  con- 
clude compassionately  that  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  never  heard  of  the 
Sikh  campaigns  beginning  in  1845  with  Mudki  and  ending  in 
1849,  interval,  with  Multan  and  Gujerat.  To  the  above 

sentence  is  appended  the  ingenious  remark  that  these  territories 
were  acquired  from  the  Native  Powers  “ without  any  pretence  of 
granting  them  an  equivalent.”  Is  it  usual  in  history  for  Govern- 
ments which  have  resisted  invasions,  put  down  rebellions,  and 
avenged  the  murder  of  their  countrymen,  to  grant  their  enemies- 
equivalents  after  campaigns  undertaken  from  sheer  necessity  of 
self-defence  ? 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford  to  expose  the 
summary  way  in  which  Mr.  Keay  deals  with  Oudh,  Nagpore, 
Baroda,  and  Mysore.  But  he  must  have  a lively  faith  in  the 
credulity  of  the  British  public  when  he  quotes  the  latter  pro- 
vince, just  handed  over  to  its  ruler  on  the  attainment  of  his 
majority,  as  an  instance  of  Anglo-Indian  rapacity.  There  may  bo 
a grain  of  truth  in  the  complaint  that  India  is  made  to  contribute 
more  than  her  fair  share  to  English  wars  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  within  the  last  forty  years;  but  the  author  is  about  the 
first  person  who  has  thought  of  commiserating  the  Indian  tax- 
payer for  his  contribution  to  wars  in  New  Zealand,  or  who 
can  gravely  contend  that  the  revenues  of  India  are  seriously 
burdened  in  order  to  support  expensive  agencies  in  China, 
Persia,  and  Zanzibar.  Mr.  Keay’s  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  Indian  races  is  about  as  valuable  as  his  discoveries  in  Indian, 
history.  Natives,  he  tells  us,  are  patient,  amiable,  law-abiding,, 
virtuous,  compassionate  to  the  helpless,  reverential  to  their 
seniors,  sober,  and  chaste  ! If  he  had  contented  himself  with, 
saying  that  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  possessed  certain  good 
qualities,  that,  besides  being  “ shrewd  in  business  and  acute 
in  reasoning,”  they  were  liberal,  kind  to  dependents  and 
relations,  and  capable  of  the  most  unswerving  devotion  and  the 
deepest  gratitude,  not  one  administrator  in  fifty  would  refuse  his- 
assent.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  ease  with  which  in 
ordinary  times  a huge  and  a mixed  population  can  be  ruled  and 
kept  in  order  by  half  a dozen  resolute  Englishmen.  Nothing  is. 
more  bewildering  than  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  the  moat 
trifling  cause — religious,  superstitious,  or  social — the  Asiatic 
breaks  through  all  restraint,  human  and  divine,  and  displays  a 
lawlessness  which  would  shame  barbarians  and  a devilry  surpassing 
that  of  fiends.  As  regards  chastity,  the  native,  no  doubt,  has- 
strict  ideas  as  to  the  seclusion  of  women,  and  regards  a breach  of 
morality  in  the  female  as  a terrible  disgrace.  But  the  traditions 
of  every  family,  the  archives  of  every  judicial  court,  and  tha 
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gossip  of  every  bazaar  would  furnish  some  queer  comments  on 
what  the  author  seems  to'  consider  a scene  of  idyllic  parity  and 
simplicity.  We  shall  not,  however,  draw  a sombre  picture  of 
Asiatic  I'ailings,  especially  at  this  juncture,  merely  because  Mr. 
Keay  has  shown  a marvellous  inability  to  remember  tljo  plainost 
outlines  of  histoi'y  and  to  comprehend  the  ordinary  toiulencies  of 
the  Oriental  character.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
reflect  that  the  sound  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Baboo 
Surondranatli’s  case  may  serve  to  discountenance  further  mischie- 
vous action. 

Now  and  then  the  author  quotes  his  authorities,  though  it  is 
rather  hard  on  Lord  Lawrence  and  the  men  of  his  school  to  call 
them  as  witnesses  to  our  national  discredit  or  as  upholding  a 
system  for  which  right-minded  Englishmen  ought  to  blush.  But 
to  give  names  and  dates  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  to  allude 
loosely  to  a story  “ vouched  for  by  a member  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service  and  quoted  in  a recent  publication  ” ; or  to  illustrate  the 
hardship  of  the  Stamp  Duties  by  a tale  reported  in  some  paper  of  a 
nameless  J udge  who,  in  some  district  not  mentioned,  sent  a suitor 
to  the  right-about  for  a plaint  inadequately  stamped,  and,  when  the 
luckless  man  returned  with  the  proper  amount,  declared  that  it 
was  barred  by  time.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  torture,  Mr. 
Keary  is  not  ashamed  to  revive  the  stories  of  these  malpractices  in 
Madras  just  thirty  years  ago,  as  if  torture  and  cruelty  did  not  form 
essential  parts  of  the  native  system  of  judicial  examination,  or  as 
if  every  magistrate  and  police  superintendent  were  not  always  on 
the  alert  to  detect  and  punish  the  offence.  Yet  it  is  on  vague 
anecdotes,  exploded  calumnies,  figures  got  at  we  know  not  how  or 
when,  and  extracts  from  minutes  and  despatches  separated  from 
their  context,  that  Mr.  Keay  thinks  Trimself  justiBed  in  spoiling 
several  sheets  of  good  paper  with  such  literary  Billingsgate 
as  acts  of  treacherjq  merciless  expedients,  ruinous  expense,  the 
pov'erty,  ruin,  and  starvation  of  the  people,  flagrant  immorality, 
perfidy,  confiscation,  encouragement  of  drunkenness  for  the  sake 
of  revenue,  want  and  misery,  and  speedy  and  universal  collapse. 
He  bounds  with  a judicious  rapidity  from  one  article  of  indictment 
to  another,  and  with  paste  and  scissors  is  skilful  in  backing 
up  Lord  Lawrence  by  Sir  R.  Temple  and  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter.  This  last  name  happily  supplies  us  in  a 
brief  compass  with  some  antidote  to  this  trash.  Mr.  Hunter’s 
research,  precision,  and  accuracy  have  never  been  seriously  called 
in  question,  and  we  ask  readers  to  set  his  clear  and  dispassionate 
conclusions  against  a writer  who  is  eloquent  over  the  severity  of 
Indian  taxation,  the  transmission  of  large  sums  to  England,  the 
confiscation  of  dry  land  and  salt  water,  and  divers  other  wicked- 
nesses. Mr.  Keay  says  with  point  that  there  is  “ no  higher 
authority  than  the  Director-General  of  Statistics.”  What,  then, 
will  he  say  to  these  "remarks  from  page  355  of  the  Indian 
lEminre : — 

What  becomes  of  the  surplus  which  our  Government  declines  to  take  ? 
It  goes  to  feed  an  enormously  increased  population.  The  tax-gatherer  now 
leaves  so  large  a margin  to  the  husbandmen  that  the  Province  of  Bengal, 
for  example,  feeds  three  times  as  many  mouths  as  it  did  in  1780,  and  has  a 
vast  surplus  of  produce  over  and  above  its  own  wants  for  exportation.  In 
the  majority  of  native  Governments,  w'rites  the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  question,  the  Revenue  officer  takes  alt  he  can  get,  and  would  take  treble 

the  revenue  we  should  assess  if  he  were  strong  enough  to  exact  it 

John  Stu.art  Mill  studied  the  condition  of  the  Indian  people  more  deeply 
than  any  other  political  economist,  and  he  took  an  indulgent  view  of  native 
institutions.  His  verdict  upon  the  Mughal  Government  is  that,  except 
during  the  occasional  accident  of  a humaile  and  vigorous  administrator, 
the  exactions  had  no  practical  limit  but  the  inability  of  the  peasants  to  pay 
more. 

Again,  at  p.  442  of  the  same  wmrk  we  read : — 

To  sum  up,  India  sells  over  21,000,000?.  a 3'ear  more  of  her  own  staples 
to  foreign  nations  than  the  merchandize  which  she  buv's  for  herself  from 
them.  She  takes  pajunent  of  one-third  of  the  balance,  or  saj’’  7,000,000?., 
in  good  government,  and  so  secures  that  protection  to  person  and  propertj^ 
which  she  never  had  before,  and  which  alone  has  rendered  her  industrial 
development  possible.  With  another  third,  or  7,000,000?.,  she  pays  for  the 
capital  with  which  she  has  constructed  the  material  framework  of  that 
development ; paj's  for  it  at  the  lowest  interest,  and  pays  for  it  not  in  cash, 
but  in  her  own  products.  The  remaining  7,000,000?.  she  receives  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  puts  them  in  her  purse. 

At  p.  360  Mr.  Hunter  deals  equally  clearly  with  tke  debt,  the 
loss  by  exchange,  the  expenditure  on  public  works,  the  pro- 
vincial and  local  budgets,  the  growth  of  municipalities,  and  the 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  fifteen  millions  on  the  two  famines  of 
1874  and  1877-8.  But  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Keay  to 
demand  from  him  a careful  study  of  these  dry  and  unromantic 
facts.  Dr.  George  Smith,  whose  Geography  of  British  India  we 
lately  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  who  has  studied  the  subject  for 
twenty  years,  shows  clearly  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  varies 
from  5«.  6d.  per  head  for  the  landowning  classes  to  3s.  3«?.  for 
traders,  2s.  for  artisans,  and  is.  6cl.  for  agricultural  labourers.  Mr. 
Keay  puts  the  taxation  roundly  at  6s.  a head. 

The  amusing  part  of  the  article  is  that  the  writer’s  knowledge  of 
British  India  seems  mainly  derived  from  a residence  of  twenty 
years  in  the  native  State  of  Hyderabad.  Now,  if  Mr.  Keay  had 
used  a splendid  opportunity  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  policy 
of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  to  show  how  far  that  lamented  statesman  had 
taken  a lesson  from  our  administration,  and  how  far,  untrammelled 
by  laws,  precedents,  judicial  courts,  and  circulars,  he  had  taken  a 
bold  line  of  his  own  ; or  in  what  respect  the  system  pursued  by 
us  in  the  Berars  was  superior,  equal,  or  inferior  to  that  in  force 
in  the  Hyderabad  non-assigned  districts,  his  remarks  might  have 
commanded  attention.  But  it  is  almost  a weakness  to  be  angry 
with  such  weakness  as  is  displayed  in  his  twenty-two  pages, 


anti,  like  most  writers  who  criticize  when  they  ought  to  construct, 
be  leaves  us  without  any  remedy  for  all  this  miserable  record  of 
spoliation  and  greed.  He  does  not  say  how  ho  would  revise  the 
taxation,  recruit  the  Civil  Service,  maintain  the  army,  promote 
natives  in  civil  employ,  or  raise  the  masses.  Ho  only  calks  the 
British  nation  to  “awake.”  Yet  there  is  one  moral  that  can  bo 
fairly  drawn  from  his  paper.  The  Swedish  Chancellor  bade  his 
son  remark  on  the  little  wisdom  by  which  the  world  was  governed. 
Wo  may  ask  readers  to  pause  and  fix  the  minimum  of  acquaint- 
ance with  a vast  subject,  and  the  maximum  of  audacity,  pre- 
sumption, recklessness,  and  childishness  necessary  to  gain  admission 
into  what  is  popularly  rated  as  a first-class  periodical. 


PLEASURE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

ON  one  point  at  least  the  followers  of  pleasure  are  gener- 
ally in  accord  with  the  farmers ; both  are  pretty  sure  to 
grumble  at  the  weather.  It  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too 
dry  or  too  damp ; and  to  the  former  the  perpetual  sunshine  of 
some  unaccustomed  summer  means  irritating  vexation  of  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.  Half  the  fun  of  the  average  Englishman’s 
summer  holiday  consists  in  free  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  with  undue  absorp'ion  of  fluids  in  one  shape  or  another. 
The  fact  is  so  patent  that  there  is  no  denying  it.  But,  if  we  eat 
to  excess  in  sultry  weather,  we  must  infallibly  pay  the  penalty 
in  subsequent  discomfort ; while  drinking  beyond  strict  modera- 
tion may  be  even  more  deleterious  to  the  liver  and  digestion. 
The  seeds  of  rheumatic  gout  are  soon  sown ; and  many  of  the 
modern  maladies  that  beset  our  luckless  generation  will  break  out 
sooner  or  later  in  the  most  unexpected  forms.  Then  the  railway- 
carriages  are  filled  with  penetrating  dust  that  clings  to  the  person 
and  makes  respiration  difficult.  By  the  time  you  have  travelled 
from  Calais  to  Cologne,  not  to  speak  of  the  journeys  in  the 
rajpides  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  or  the  Pyrenees,  you  feel  as  if 
you  had  been  stoking  in  a P.  and  0.  steamer  in  the  Red  Sea, 
or  at  all  events  coaling  the  vessel  at  Aden  or  Suez.  And  it  is 
much  the  same  with  the  many  who  devote  themselves  to  more 
active  pursuits.  The  boating-man,  even  when  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion, finds  the  lightest  of  jerseys  cling  to  him  like  the  shirt  of 
Nessus,  and  feels,  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  stick  to  some 
rough-and-ready  rules  of  training,  that  nevertheless  he  must  either 
drink  or  die.  The  cricketer’s  iron-bound  wicket  is  peculiarly 
treacherous,  and  the  ball,  shooting  off  at  the  wildest  tangent, 
shivers  either  a useful  limb  or  the  stumps  indifferently.  As  for 
the  fisherman,  he  may  as  well  leave  his  rod  at  home,  since  there 
is  no  possibility  of  casting  a successful  fly  in  the  pellucid  waters 
of  the  shrunken  stream.  Even  the  lotus-eaters  who  would  list- 
lessly lounge  away  the  time  in  the  grounds  of  country  mansions  or 
the  gardens  of  suburban  villas,  are  set  at  a disadvantage.  Every- 
where the  eye  is  saddened  by  the  hectic  hues  of  nature’s  slow 
sickening  and  decline.  The  flowers  that  have  been  forced  pre- 
maturely are  fading  for  want  of  rain ; the  foliage  that  a few  weeks 
before  was  luxuriant  is  already  showing  signs  of  autumnal  decay ; 
and  the  very  lawns  and  park-land,  in  spite  of  the  fitful  night 
dews,  seem  to  be  shading  into  the  browns  of  a desert  of  Sahara. 

No  one  can  complain  of  anything  of  that  kind  this  summer, 
notwithstanding  the  generally  dry  weather  which  has  prevailed 
throuo'hout  the  last  two  months.  Sunshine  in  May  and  June  may 
be  good  for  agriculturists,  and  pleasant  for  the  fashionable  persons 
who  frequent  the  garden-parties  of  the  London  season.  But  the 
working  world  only  begins  to  think  of  taking  its  annual  recreation 
just  about  the  time  when  the  weather  is  apt  to  change  ; and  even 
those  who  are  tied  to  town  by  their  political  or  social  obligations 
are  dependent  for  much  that  most  interests  them  on  our  precarious 
climatic  conditions.  And  when  we  are  carrying  out  pleasure 
engagements  that  have  been  fixed  long  beforehand,  we  know  no- 
thing more  obnoxious  or  irritating  than  what  the  Germans  ex- 
pressively call  “ thunder  weather.”  In  one  of  those  doggedly 
wet  seasons  with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar,  at  least  we 
know  what  we  are  about ; and  wise  people  will  make  up  their 
minds  to  the  worst,  as  Polar  explorers  prepare  themselves  for  the 
Arctic  winter.  Should  a gleam  of  luck  come  to  brighten  the  dark- 
ness, it  is  so  much  snatched  out  of  the  fire  or  the  water.  If  they 
attempt  to  carry  out  a serious  programme,  just  as  if  the  weather 
prognostications  had  been  favourable,  when  the  expedition  lands 
them  in  signal  sorrow  and  disappointment  they  must  acknowledge 
that  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  But  such  weather  as  we 
have  been  afflicted  with  lately  is  tantalizing  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. The  trials  of  temper  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  must 
generally  end  in  triumphs  for  the  Powers  of  Evil,  even  with 
people  who  are  normally  placid  or  good-humoured.  Take  Con- 
tinental travel  for  example.  The  British  tourist  for  the  most  part 
fondly  believes  in  the  more  trustworthy  climate  of  nis  favourite 
Continental  resorts ; and,  as  a rule,  he  has  some  reason  for  his 
faith.  There  is  far  less  rainfall  on  the  great  plain  which  stretches 
from  the  Urals  to  the  French  and  the  Flemish  sand  dunes 
than  there  is  in  these  islands ; and  even  in  Alpine  Switzer- 
land the  rainstorms  come  usually  in  gusts.  But  this  summer 
even  dwellers  on  the  Rhine  plain  have  suffered  from  excess 
of  moisture,  while  in  Switzerland  the  floods  have  wrought 
widespread  destruction.  The  humane  tourist  will  naturally 
sympathize  with  the  natives  who  see  their  hay-crops  and  shoot- 
ing cornfields  submerged,  even  if  their  chalets  are  not  bodily 
subsiding  with  some  landslip.  But,  such  is  the  inherent  selfishness 
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of  our  nature,  he  ■will  probably  be  far  more  sorry  for  himself 
when  he  is  condemned  to  indefinite  confinement  in  his  pictur- 
esque retreat  in  the  mountains.  The  place  is  picturesque  beyond 
belief  when  you  can  distinguish  anything  of  the  surroundings, 
but  at  the  best  of  times  it  is  rather  too  sequestered.  There 
is  no  means  of  access  but  the  rough  horse-track  by  which  your 
effects  have  been  transported  on  mule  or  ponv-back.  Having  gone 
through  so  much  and  come  so  far  with  the  idea  of  making  a certain 
sojourn,  you  are  loth  to  leave  except  under  absolute  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  weather  is  execrable,  no  doubt ; but  then  it 
may  clear  up  any  day  ; and,  if  your  retreat  has  not  been  actually  cut 
off,  at  all  events  the  rills  have  swelled  into  torrents  and  the  floods 
have  made  wild  work  with  the  gravel.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  wait  and  to  watch.  Walking,  except  for  bare  exercise,  is 
out  of  the  question ; for  not  only  may  you  be  soaked  to  the  skin 
in  the  course  of  the  shortest  stroil,  but  the  raw  fogs  that  shroud 
the  nearest  heights  are  as  horribly  depressing  as  they  are  chilling. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  gratifying  the  eye,  though  that  was  the 
chief  object  which  brought  you,  at  considerable  expense,  to  these 
solitudes ; and  the  ear  is  rather  fretted  than  soothed  by  the  roar  of 
the  cataracts  that  are  tumbling  behind  the  mists.  If  you  are  con- 
demned to  your  own  company,  you  never  disliked  yourself  so  much 
before ; and  in  contact  with  any  chance  society  in  which  you  may  be 
cast,  you  see  the  worst  points  in  your  companions  and  very  few  of 
their  good  ones.  It  is  a question  how  far  the  commissariat  holds 
out ; for  communications  are  probably  interrupted  with  the  butcher, 
grocer,  and  brewer.  And,  even  if  there  be  food  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  body,  the  intellect  is  almost  certain  to  be  put  on  short 
commons,  just  when  a generous  variety  of  mental  diet  would  be 
most  desirable.  Your  own  travelling  library  is  necessarily  limited, 
and  that  of  the  hotel  consists  of  the  leavings  of  former  visitors, 
and  of  stray  volumes  of  dull  novels,  and  an  odd  number  or  two  of 
a popular  magazine.  A visit  of  the  kind  means  not  merely  a 
misspent  holiday,  but  it  sickens  you  of  the  beauties  of  Switzer- 
land for  years  to  come,  tainting  bright  reminiscences  with  gall  and 
bitterness. 

So  much  for  the  adventurous  tourist ; but  our  holiday-seeking 
fellow-countrymen  of  all  classes  are  scarcely  better  off  at  home. 
The  Good  Templars,  or  Blue  Ribbon  corps,  or  some  other  body  of 
confederated  excursionists  have  arranged  an  excursion  to  Hastings 
or  Brighton.  There  has  been  a brilliant  sunset  the  evening  of 
the  day  before,  and  they  have  gone  early  to  rest  full  of  hope  and 
spirits.  The  early  morning  is  to  the  full  as  bright,  and  they 
muster  by  their  hundreds  in  sanguine  assurance.  When,  how- 
ever, they  begin  to  scent  the  sea  breeze  through  the  carriage 
windows,  heavy  clouds  are  drawing  over  the  darkening  heavens, 
followed  by  broad  flying  splashes  on  the  glass.  They  reach 
their  destination  in  a steady  downpour,  and  the  rain  drops  are 
on  the  ricochet  like  grapeshot  from  the  flooded  pavements. 
These  worthy  folks  seldom  carry  umbrellas,  and  few  of  the 
men  are  provided  with  overcoats.  The  very  boatmen  have 
turned  up  the  collars  of  their  shaggy  pea-jackets  and  taken  refuge 
to  leeward  of  the  hulls  of  their  craft.  But  the  excursionists  are 
bound  to  pass  their  “ happy  day  by  the  sea  ” under  these  trying 
circumstances,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it,  when  they  have  done 
the  Aquarium,  but  to  scud  for  shelter  to  the  nearest  public-house 
or  coffee-tavern.  And  we  may  be  very  sure  that  while  they  come 
hack  all  the  worse  for  the  outing,  there  will  be  work  cut  out  for  the 
doctor  and  the  dressmaker.  Talking  of  dressmakers,  and  indeed  of 
doctors,  naturally  suggests  very  similar  experiences  with  the  social 
superiors  of  the  trippers  when  they  go  for  a day’s  pleasuring  at  a 
fashionable  garden  entertainment ; and  we  know  few  more  pitiful 
spectacles  than  the  universal  “ save  who  can  ” when  a thunderstorm 
bursts  in  a waterspout  on  a gorgeously-dressed  assemblage.  It  is  a 
strange  phenomenon  that,  in  the  face  of  experience,  women  of  every 
rank  will  believe  in  the  permanency  of  any  blink  of  sunshine. 
Ladies  as  to  whose  years  it  would  be  uncivil  to  inquire  carry  in- 
finitesimal parasols,  elaborately  fringed  with  lace,  to  protect  their 
ample  persons  and  voluminous  draperies.  Girls,  who  are  more 
thoughtless  as  might  be  expected,  naturally  follow  the  lead  of 
the  matrons.  When  the  inevitable  torrent  comes  down,  the 
suffering  and  the  cost  are  incalculable.  The  toilet  devised  with 
infinite  thought,  possibly  procured  by  stretching  an  overstrained 
credit,  is  irretrievably  damaged.  Complexions  that  in  some  cases 
cost  equal  care  are  seriously  injured ; and  the  most  dangerous 
secrets  are  disclosed  to  the  admirers  from  whom  they  had  hitherto 
been  jealously  guarded.  And  it  is  in  a storm  of  this  kind  that 
the  cynicism  and  selfishness  of  the  male  sex  are  seen  in  their 
most  repulsive  lights.  Tender  flirtations  are  ruthlessly  cut  short. 
The  gentlemen,  unless  actually  tied  down  by  engagements,  or 
held  fast  by  long-cherished  hopes  ripening  into  fruition,  show 
unwonted  presence  of  mind  in  promptly  disentangling  them- 
selves. They  shamelessly  “ scuttle,”  guarding  their  umbrellas 
for  themselves,  and  thinking  only  of  their  glossy  silk  hats  and 
their  frockcoats.  So  that  a single  unseasonable  thunder- 
shower may  upset  the  elaborate  calculations  of  a season,  and  doom 
maidens  by  the  dozen  to  the  sorrows  of  spinsterdom.  Garden 
parties  are  perhaps  more  pregnant  of  momentous  consequences 
than  ^ any  other  of  the  “ social  gatherings.”  But  the  weather 
exercises  as  great  an  influence  in  their  way  on  the  meetings  held 
nominally  for  manly  sports  as  in  the  pursuits  of  the  solitary 
sportsman.  The  Eton  and  Harrow  match  comes  oft'  at  Lord’s,  and 
it  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the 
schools  as  a grand  family  festival.  Crowds  of  spectators,  more  or 
less  connoisseurs  of  the  game,  are  collected  to  criticize  the  plav  of 
the  promising  “ young  ones.”  W^iGil  the  clouds  are  rent  asunder 


the  rains  come  down,  and  amid  melancholy  mutterings  of  more  or 
less  distant  thunder  the  players  beat  a prompt  retreat  to  their  tent, 
from  a wicket  that  is  being  swamped  in  water,  while  the  cheerful 
ai  fresco  picnics  in  the  carriages  are  changed  into  sadness  and 
covered  over  with  waterproofs.  Mutatis  mutandis,  it  may  be 
much  the  same  thing  at  the  summer  meetings  on  the  racecourses, 
except  that  at  these  the  pocket  is  more  seriously  affected,  and 
money  may  change  hands  and  even  fortunes  may  be  wrecked 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  warnings  of  the  barometer. 
As  for  the  effects  of  the  weather  vicissitudes  at  the  butts 
at  Wimbledon,  we  know  that  they  make  the  shooting  in  many 
cases  a lottery ; and  not  a few  sanguine  country  Volunteers 
must  have  gone  home  bitterly  cursing  the  driving  thunder-bursts 
that  baffled  them.  And,  finally,  the  enthusiastic  fisherman  suffers 
as  much  as  anybody.  When  there  is  no  water  in  the  rivers  he 
knows  what  he  may  expect,  or  rather,  he  knows  that  he  need 
expect  nothing.  But  few  things  are  more  exasperating  than,  when 
the  water  is  apparently  in  grand  condition,  to  cast  the  flies  in 
vain  through  the  livelong  day,  and  possibly  have  to  content  your- 
self with  a trifling  haul  or  two  towards  sunset.  For  when  there 
is  electricity  in  the  air,  and  thunderstorms  are  threatening,  the  fish 
will  refuse  to  be  tempted  by  any  lure.  In  short,  we  imagine  we 
have  made  out  a catalogue  of  possible  sorrows  which  should  very 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  pursuit  of  “ pleasure  under  difficulties.” 


THE  COMEDIE  FEANgAISE. 

M PERRIN,  having  let  the  season  go  by  without  producing 
I any  novelty,  unless  a foolish  trifle  called  Toujouvs!  be 
worth  mentioning  as  such,  has  brought  out  a short  play  in  verse 
called  Mademoiselle  du  Vigean,  by  a young  lady.  Mile.  Simone 
Arnaud.  We  understand  that  it  is  her  first  work,  or  rather  the 
first  work  which  has  been  accepted  by  a theatre,  and  that  the 
promise  which  it  gives  of  future  excellence,  even  more  than  its 
unquestionable  merit,  has  induced  the  Oomedie  to  produce  it  with 
unusual  care  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  best  actors.  The 
action  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  1643.  Elise  du  Vigean,  a 
protegee  of  theMarchioness  de  Rambouillet,is  beloved  by  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  then  a young  man  of  little  more  than  twenty.  When 
the  piece  begins  the  Marquise  and  her  friends,  M.  de  Bassompierre, 
Voiture  the  poet.  Mile,  de  Scudfiry,  and  various  other  members  of 
that  brilliant  society  which  made  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  so 
famous,  are  assembled  in  the  garden  discussing  the  events  of  the 
day.  Louis  XHI.  and  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  have  lately  died ; 
the  nobles  whom  the  latter  had  exiled  are  returning  hastily  to 
Court ; and  the  direction  which  the  policy  of  Anne  of  Austria 
is  likely  to  take  is  being  eagerly  debated.  This  conversa- 
tion is  interrupted  by  the  news  of  Conde’s  decisive  victory  at 
Rocroi,  and  soon  afterwards  by  his  own  entrance ; for,  instead  of 
going  to  the  Louvre,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  presenting 
himself  to  the  Regent,  he  has  chosen  to  come,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  to  sun  himself  in  the  smiles  of  the 
fair  Elise.  A pretty  scene  between  the  lovers  is  interrupted  by 
the  intelligence  that  there  is  a party  at  the  Louvre  which  regards 
the  success  of  the  youthful  General  with  no  favouring  eye.  The 
Marchioness  entreats  him  to  attend  the  Regent  at  once,  and  silence 
his  enemies  by  his  presence.  Conde,  however,  with  a burst  of  ill- 
temper  which  is  not  warranted  by  anything  which  takes  place  in 
the  piece,  refuses  to  go  unless  he  is  sent  for,  or  at  least  until  his 
friend  Gassion,  whom  he  has  despatched  to  the  Louvre  as  his 
avant  courier,  returns  to  tell  him  how  he  is  likely  to  be  received. 
When  he  does  come  he  has  no  pleasant  news  to  tell.  The  Regent 
inclines  to  supersede  Condfi,  and  to  make  Turenne  commander-in- 
chief— news  which,  not  unnaturally,  excites  Oondfi’s  deepest  in- 
dignation, and  he  declares  that,  if  he  is  to  be  treated  thus  at  home, 
hewilljqin  the  Spaniards.  His  resolution  to  repay  ingratitude 
by  treachery  is  strengthened  by  an  interview  with  Elise,  in 
which  he  discovers  that  she  loves  him,  and  is  prepared  to 
elope  with  him.  Gassion,  however,  determines  to  save_his  friend 
from  ruin  in  spite  of  himself.  He  points  out  to  Elise  that 
she  could  never  be  Conde’s  lawful  wife  in  France;  that  he  is 
about  to  turn  traitor  in  order  to  become  her  husband  abroad ; 
and  that  the  Regent,  guided  by  Mazarin,  is  prepared  to  heap 
honours  on  him,  if  only  he  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  them. 
Elise,  who  now  sees  for  the  first  time  the  ruin  to  which  she 
is  unconsciously  leading  her  impetuous  lover,  resolves  to  end 
their  brief  romance.  She  writes  to  the  Abbess  of  the  Carmelites 
announcing  her  intention  to  take  the  veil ; and  when  Condfi  comes 
to  fetch  her,  and  finds  out  what  she  has  done,  he  cannot  shake  her 
resolution.  In  a singularly  beautiful  dialogue  she  succeeds  in  re- 
calling him  to  his  duty ; and,  when  one  of  the  Sisterhood  has  con- 
ducted her  to  the  convent,  Conde  consents  to  join  Turenne,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Austrians  in  Alsace  ; and  as  he  exclaims  “ Aliens 
prendre  Fribourg  ! ” the  curtain  falls. 

The  defects  of  such  a piece  as  this,  which  occupies  less  than  an 
hour  in  representation,  are  obvious.  The  action  is  far  too  hurried. 
Events  succeed  each  other  with  a rapidity  which  would  not  only 
be  impossible  in  real  life,  but  which  is  excessive,  even  when  full 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  exigencies  of  the  stage.  More- 
over, the  author  has  elaborated  the  frame  in  which  she  has  set 
her  picture  with  so  much  care  that  the  passionate  love  story, 
which  ought  to  occupy  the  spectator  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else,  is  overshadowed  by  it.  In  short,  she  has  attempted 
a complete  picture  of  the  time,  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
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Batisfir.d  with  an  episode.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  at  such  a 
moment  Condii  would  have  h,ad  patience  to  question  Voituro  on  the 
progress  he  was  making  with  the  Guirlande  d Julie ; or  to  debate 
whether  it  were  more  correct  to  write  civec  or  aveccjuc.  Notwith- 
standing these  shortcomings,  however,  Mademoiselle  du  Viycan 
is  an  interesting  piece  to  see,  and  the  literary  merit  of  the  verse 
fully  justifies  its  production  at  the  Oomedie  Fran^aise.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  description  of  Mazarin : — 

Ce  legs  de  Kichelieu,  cet  hoinme  codicille,  ■ 

Ce  cardinal  second  laissc  par  testament, 

Ce  petit  Mazarin  reste  du  grand  Annand, 

Qui,  pendant  le  Couseil,  avee  sa  niinee  escorto, 

Pour  savoir  quelque  chose  attendait  it  la  porte  ; 

or  Condd’s  answer  to  Elise  when  she  appeals  to  him  to  think  of 
“ la  patrie  ” : — 

Comment  ? O.uel  est  ce  mot,  madame,  je  vous  prie  ? 

La  patrie  ! Et  qui  done  s’occupe  de  cela  ? 

Non,  non,  ne  venez  pas  prononcer  ce  mot-lii ! 

On  s’inquibte  bien  si  la  patrie  expire  ! 

On  est  de  son  parti,  voilii.  Chacun  conspire. 

La  patrie?  . . . Ah!  ce  nom  sous  la  haine  inluimd. 

Par  qui  done  respecte,  dites  ? Par  qui  nommd  ? 

Dites,  dans  notre  temps  de  sombres  represailles. 

Oil  done  cst-il  dcrit  ? Oil  ? Dans  quelles  entrailles  ? 

Ah  ! la  patrie,  oil  done  est-elle  ? 

^ The  piece  is  admirably  acted.  Mile.  Barthet  makes  a charming 
Elise  du  Vigean  ; and  M.  Delaunay,  who,  with  his  usual  consider- 
ation for  others,  has  given  up  a part  of  his  well-earned  holiday  to 
help  a debutante  in  dramatic  authorship,  realizes  the  youthful 
impetuosity  and  tenderness  of  Gond6  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  success.  The  other  characters — which  are  numerous — are  all 
well  represented,  and  M.  Perrin  has  surpassed  himself  in  the 
matter  of  decoration.  The  Marchioness  and  her  guests  are  grouped 
under  a lofty  tree,  whieh  occupies  the  whole  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
are  either  walking  to  and  fro,  or  seated  at  a table  on  which  the  Carte 
de  Tendre  and  the  romances  of  the  time  are  laid.  On  either  side, 
and  at  the  back,  are  formal  alleys,  and  beds  gay  with  flowers ; 
while  in  the  distance,  through  the  branches,  are  seen  glimpses  of 
the  chateau  and  of  the  steeples  and  towers  of  the  city.  The 
redoubtable  M.  Sarcey  is  at  present  engaged  in  a controversy  with 
M.  Perrin  on  the  difficult  subject  of  scenic  decoration,  to  the 
modern  development  of  which  he  is  strongly  opposed ; but  we 
can  hardly  think  that  even  he  could  have  the  heart  to  find  fault 
with  anything  so  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  appropriate. 
We  understand,  moreover,  that  the  picture  is  historically  cor- 
rect, having  been  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  contemporary 
authorities. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a very  different  subject,  the  (Edijie  Roi 
of  M.  Jules  Lacroix,  which  was  so  successful  here  in  i88i,  and 
has  lately  been  revived.  M.  Lacroix  professes  to  have  translated 
Sophocles  into  French  verse  “ littdralement  and,  without  press- 
ing this  statement  too  far,  we  may  admit  that  he  has  followed  the 
original  as  closely  as  was  possible,  and  turned  it  into  five  acts  of 
sonorous  verse,  which  not  only  reads  well,  but,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  is  dramatic  when  spoken  on  the  stage.  The  chorus, 
where  it  takes  part  in  the  action,  is  represented  by  an  aged 
Theban ; and  where  it  is  simply  didactic,  by  two  girls  clad  in 
white,  who  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  and  declaim 
the  strophes  and  antistrophes  to  appropriate  music  composed  by 
M.  Membree.  The  scene  represents  an  open  space  in  Thebes  ; on 
the  left  is  the  temple  above-mentioned ; on  the  right  the  palace  of 
CEdipus,  of  which  one  side  only  is  visible,  raised  on  a lofty  flight 
of  steps.  In  the  distance  are  temples  and  public  buildings. 
The  composition  is  artistic ; but  the  tone  of  colour  is  far 

too  cold.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  marble  ; 

and,  even  if  Thebes  had  been  built  of  grey  limestone,  it  would 

hardly  have  looked  so  gloomy  as  it  is  here  represented.  These, 

however,  are  minor  defects,  which  we  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  mention  had  not  the  whole  subject  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  Greek  plays  on  the  stage  lately  received  so  much 
attention  in  England.  Let  us  pass  to  the  actors.  The  QHdipus 
Rex  is  so  essentially  a one-part  play  that  it  must  succeed  or  fail 
according  as  the  CEdipus  is  good  or  bad  ; but  the  small  parts  are 
still  important,  and  here  they  are  all  well  acted.  We  could  have 
wished  for  a Jocasta  of  greater  dignity,  and  one  who  could  have 
looked  as  old  as  the  tragedy  requires  ; but  this  one  defect  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  merit  of  the  rest,  and  especially  by 
the  transcendent  excellence  of  the  CEdipus.  Those  who  have 
always  admired  M.  Mounet-Sully,  even  in  his  extravagances,  may 
well  have  been  surprised  by  the  extraordinary  power  and  versa- 
tility which  he  displays  in  this  tragedy.  CEdipus  is  a part 
which  demands  the  highest  qualities  in  an  actor,  and  M.  Mounet- 
Sully  supplies  them  all.  Arrogant  in  the  opening  scene,  where 
he  stands  forth  as  the  saviour  of  Thebes  in  the  past,  and 
about  to  become  her  protector  in  the  present ; passionately  in- 
dignant with  Tiresias  for  his  prophecy,  and  with  Oreon  for  his 
supposed  treachery ; terror-stricken  and  anxious  when  in  the  in-  _ 
ter  view  with  Jocasta  he  for  the  first  time  identifies  himself  with’ 
the  murderer  of  Laius,  he  rises  to  the  summit  of  tragic  intensity 
when  the  shepherd  has  revealed  to  him  the  full  horror  of  his  posi- 
tion. Blinded  by  his  own  hand,  his  royal  robe  trailing  behind  him, 
he  gropes  his  way  through  the  columns  of  his  palace  and  down  the 
steps  on  to  the  stage,  whence,  after  the  farewell  scene  with  his 
children,  delivered  in  a low,  broken  voice,  he  slowly  retires,  bowed 
down  with  agony,  to  hide  himself  from  mankind  in  the  recesses  of 
Citheron,  his  tottering  steps  guided  by  an  attendant.  No  descrip- 
tion can  do  justice  to  this  scene,  which  must  always  depend  on  the 


personality  of  the  actor  so  much  more  than  on  the  words  which  he 
has  to  speak.  We  can  only  hope  that  many  of  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  performance  of  Greek  plays  may  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  this  most  remarkable  performance.  The  self-inflicted 
wounds,  the  sightless  eyes,  the  blood-stained  spaces  round  them, 
might  seem  repulsive  to  some  persons  ; but  no  one  could  fail 
to  recognize  the  marvellous  power  with  which  Qfdipus  stands 
before  them  as  a living  and  terrible  reality. 


REVIEWS. 


PHAYRE'S  HISTORY  OP  BURMA.* 

A WELL-KNOWN  M.P.  once  confounded  Burma  with 
Bermuda.  Whatever  excuse  he  may  have  had  for  this 
eccentric  derangement  of  geographical  systems,  readers  of  the 
present  day  have  no  cause  for  repeating  his  error.  Books  on  the 
“ Front  Country  ” have  appeared  at  the  rate  of  one  a year  during 
the  last  decade.  We  have  had  the  views  of  the  “ Globe-trotter,” 
who  gives  us  a kind  of  magic-lantern  glimpse  of  the  country,  not 
a few  of  the  slides  appearing  upside  down  on  the  sheet.  Then  an 
inspecting  officer  from  Madras  masters  the  characteristics  of  the 
government  and  of  the  people  in  a tour  of  a few  weeks,  mainly  spent 
in  river  steamers  and  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  A prominent  ex- 
official regards  the  land  as  created  for  the  glorification  of  himself 
and  his  ancestors.  Another  gentleman  brings  out  volumes  period- 
ically, as  much  with  the  view  of  airing  his  opinions  on  things  in 
general  as  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  public  posted  up  in 
Burmese  affairs.  Captain  Forbes’s  able  work  might  have  been 
expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  making  of  books  on  the  subject ; but 
they  still  continue  to  appear,  with  the  regularity  of  translations  of 
the  Iliad  or  of  Goethe's  Faust.  Sir  Arthur  Phayre’s  contribution 
to  Triibner's  “ Oriental  Series,”  however,  supplies  a recognized 
want,  and  its  appearance  has  been  looked  forward  to  for  many 
years.  Hitherto  our  knowledge  of  the  “ Great  Chronicle  of 
Kings  ” has  been  limited  to  the  abridgment  given  us  by  the 
Rev.  Father  San  Germane,  and  to  the  papers,  unfortunately 
too  few,  contributed  by  Colonel  Henry  Burney  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  These  proved  interesting 
enough  to  be  quoted  by  almost  every  subsequent  writer  on 
Burma,  and  to  create  a desire  for  more.  Our  author  now  sup- 
plies us  with  a digest  of  the  Chronicle  down  to  the  close  of 
the  first  Burmese  war.  When  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  now  close 
on  thirty  years  ago,  was  sent  as  envoy  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  late  King  of  Burma,  he  was  presented  with  a copy  of 
the  Mahd  Ydzdwin  from  the  Royal  Library.  His  text  may  there- 
fore be  considered  the  most  authentic — a matter  of  some  import- 
ance, for  the  copies  of  the  Royal  Chronicle  are  far  more  numerous 
and  infinitely  more  divergent  than  the  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  But  our  author  is  not  content  to  trust  implicitly  in  the 
palm-leaves.  He  compares  statements  and  dates  with  the  annals 
of  Siam  and  China,  and  finds  means  of  corroborating  details  in  the 
narratives  of  the  travelled  Venetian,  Nicolo  di  Conti,  the  Russian, 
Athanasius  Nikitin  of  Twer,  Ludovico  di  Varthema,  the  maligned 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  Osesar  Fredericks,  and  others.  The 
stone  slabs  recording  the  foundation  of  pagodas,  inscriptions  upon 
bells,  and  the  palm-leaf  histories  of  the  building  of  sacred  shrines 
and  the  lists  of  their  subsequent  benefactors,  have  also  been  largely 
drawn  upon.  Where  the  space  in  these  documents  has  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  scribes, 
they  have  filled  up  the  blank  with  notices  of  secular  events.  To 
verify  dates  and  reconcile  statements  from  such  a mass  of  unattrac- 
tive material  is  no  light  task,  and  General  Phayre  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  patience  and  industry  which  has  resulted  in  this 
History  of  Burma,  It  is,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a 
pity  that  he  has  adopted  so  stern  a view  of  his  duties  as  an  historian. 
No  matter  what  the  bells  and  the  pagoda  slabs  and  the  strips  of 
palm-leaf  may  say,  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  behef  in  the  history 
of  Burma  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  traders  in  Eastern 
waters.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Tagoung  and  Prome  and 
Pagan  were  each  in  their  turn  the  seat  of  an  empire  for  many 
centuries ; but  there  is  no  possibility  of  drawing  up  any  trust- 
worthy annals  of  the  period  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Maha  Yazawin  supplies  abundant  details  for 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  before  that.  Our  author,  with  com- 
mendable diligence,  fishes  up  a few  dates,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerably  certain,  out  of  this  period,  but  he  disdains  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  “ strange  stories  ” and  “ wild  legends  ” which 
render  the  Royal  Chronicle  amusing  reading  and  furnish  Turanian 
dramatists  of  the  present  day  with  abundant  material  for  strildng 
scenic  effects.  We  no  doubt  get  all  that  is  historical  in  the 
Maha  YTizawin  in  General  Phayre's  pages,  but  we  lose  all  its  fairy 
tales  and  most  of  its  magniloquent  patriotism.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  rudely  suggested  that  “ Thus  saith  the  Devil  ” should  bo 
prefixed  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  History  of  the  Britons,  which 
that  personage  declared  he  had  got  from  a “ book  which  Walter, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  brought  out  of  Brittany.”  The  General 
is  not  so  uncivil,  but  he  altogether  discountenances  the  stories  of 
the  Burman  historian. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that,  apart  from  tales  of  pious  Arahats 
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wiio  work  miracles,  and  man-eating  Bilus  who  work  mischief,  of 
great  folk-heroes  horn  of  dragons,  who  rescue  the  land  from 
destruction,  and  of  charming  princesses  who  came  out  of  space  to 
lay  down  leading  cases  in  the  law — apart  from  these  details,  which 
a sober  and  earnest  Western  generation  refuses  to  believe,  Burmese 
history  consists  mainly  of  accounts  of  wars  and  murders  of 
kings,  diversified  by  the  leading  out  of  Prime  Ministers  to  be 
trodden  to  death  by  wild  elephants,  or  to  beburied  up  to  the  chin  in 
the  earth  and  left  there  till  their  brain  frizzles  up  or  exhales  as  a 
vapour.  Even  when  this  sort  of  thing  is  varied  by  accounts  of 
the  building  of  huge  pagodas,  on  the  construction  of  which  the 
entire  able-bodied  population  of  the  kingdom  was  employed  accord- 
ing to  the  district  rosters,  it  is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  The 
Royal  chroniclers  therefore  exhibited  good  judgment  when 
they  interpolated  stories  which,  if  they  had  not  more  human  in- 
terest, were  at  any  rate  a diversion.  The  native  annalist  has 
no  such  trouble  in  making  a beginning  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
W''estern  historian.  He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  earth  according  to  Buddhist  cosmogony,  and  the 
appearance  thereon  of  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  describe  how  Maha  Thammada,  the  first  ruler, 
was  appointed,  and  from  him  in  direct  lineage,  through  many 
thousand  reigning  sovereigns,  the  present  Lord  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
King  Theebaw,  is  descended.  The  object  is  to  connect  the  Royal 
line  with  Prince  Siddartha,  who  became  the  Buddha  of  the 
present  cycle  of  religion.  To  give  this  theory  the  greater  veri- 
similitude the  Chronicle  represents  the  whole  Burmese  race  as 
descended  from  an  unfortunate  tribe  of  the  Indian  solar  race,  who, 
with  Abhf  Raja  their  king,  were  driven  from  their  home  in 
Kapilavastu,  and,  marching  eastward,  finally  settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  where  they  built  Tagoung  for  their  capital. 
Unfortunately  the  national  physiognomy,  as  well  as  the  national 
speech,  overthrows  this  theory,  and  the  utmost  we  can  concede  is 
that  the  pagodas  at  Pagan  prove  a knowledge  of  Indian  architecture. 
This  ancient  capital  was  founded  by  Anawrata  Saw,  the  most 
prominent  king  of  the  period  before  the  Maha  Yazawin  begins  to 
be  credible.  Tie  was  a very  devout  Buddhist,  and  marched  with 
a large  army  into  China  to  obtain  a tooth  of  the  Buddha.  In  this 
he  was  not  successful ; but  he  came  back  with  a golden  replica 
obtained  from  the  Hwangti.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the 
Danish  kings  in  England.  Five  hundred  years  later  we  come  to 
Buyin  Noung,  a monarch  who  is  one  of  the  national  heroes,  and 
not  the  less  so  because  he  was  a monster  of  cruelty.  From  his 
time  we  begin  to  get  Burmese  history  in  a tolerably  connected 
form.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  country  which  we 
know  as  Burma,  British  and  Independent,  was  divided  into  four 
separate  and  independent  kingdoms — Pegu,  Arakan,  Burma,  and 
Ava.  When  he  died  he  had  exalted  Burma  at  the  expense 
of  the  neighbouring  kings,  and,  besides  subduing  Zimme,  had 
ravaged  Siam  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Caesar  Fredericke 
has  a great  deal  to  say  about  him,  and  has  too  high  a re- 
spect for  his  possessions  to  say  much  to  his  discredit.  “ The 
king  ” (Branginoco,  he  calls  him)  “ hath  not  any  army  or  power 
by  sea,  but  in  the  land,  for  people,  dominions,  gold  and  silver, 
he  far  exceeds  the  power  of  the  Great  Turk  in  treasure  and 
strength.”  Buyin  Noung  had  employed  Portuguese  soldiers  of 
fortune  in  his  various  expeditions,  and  after  his  death  these 
adventurers  played  rather  an  important  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Most  prominent  among  them  were  Philip  de  Brito 
and  Nicote  and  Gonsalves.  The  former,  originally  a cabin-boy, 
established  himself  for  thirteen  years  as  an  independent  monarch 
at  Syriam,  below  Rangoon,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fort  he  built  may 
yet  be  seen.  Gonsalves  was  a common  soldier,  who  blossomed 
into  a pirate  on  a large  scale,  and  after  a brilliant  eight  years  of 
murder  and  plundering  lapsed  into  the  common  soldier  again. 
Philip  de  Brito  and  Nicote  was  not  so  lucky.  lie  was  impaled  on 
a spike.  Many  of  the  Portuguese  captured  during  these  expedi- 
tions were  sent  as  prisoners  into  the  interior,  and  their  descend- 
ants form  a distinctly  recognizable  class  to  the  present  day  at 
Mandalay,  though  they  dress  as  natives  of  the  country  and  have 
Burmese  names. 

During  the  period  between  Buyin  Noung  and  Aloung-payah, 
the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  the  country  broke  up  into 
its  constituent  parts  again,  and  the  history  is  simply  a bewilder- 
ing confusion  of  anarchy,  petty  wars,  and  massacres.  At  one 
time  the  Burmans  are  masters,  at  another  the  Peguans ; while,  as 
a diversion,  the  Kings  of  Arakan  or  of  Toung-oo  make  raids  on 
the  lowlands.  At  length,  however,  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Talaings  of  Pegu  rose  against  the  Burmese,  and  not 
only  drove  them  out  of  Pegu,  but  under  their  king,  the  Prince  of 
Dala,  a village  opposite  Rangoon,  overran  the  Burmese  dominions, 
and  finally  sacked  and  burnt  Ava,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
But  just  at  this  time,  when  Burmese  afiahs  seemed  most  des- 
perate, Oung  Zaya,  a hunter,  appeared  on  the  scene ; and,  gradually 
f/athering  an  army  round  about  him,  finally  overthrew  the 
Talaings  near  Prome,  and  proclaimed  himself  king,  with  the  title 
of  Aloung-payah.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Rangoon, 
and  in  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  not  only  possessed  himself  of 
Pegu,  but  annexed  Arakan,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim,  and  was  on 
the  march  against  Siam  when  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  which 
ended  in  his  death.  His  son  Sin-byoo-shin,  however,  inherited 
his  military  genius ; and,  besides  conquering  Siam,  came  off  vic- 
torious in  four  severe  struggles  with  the  Chinese,  who  invaded  the 
country  with  armies  which  the  Maha  Yazawin  puts  under  a very 
powerful  magnifying-glass.  Under  him  and  the  next  few  kings 
the  power  of  the  country  was  consolidated,  the  Shan  States  and 


Manipur  w'ere  overrun,  and  finally  the  Burmese  came  into  collision 
with  the  British.  Under  Bodaw-payah,  the  last  of  the  sons  of 
Aloung-payah,  the  empire  had  reached  its  largest  extent  and  had 
become  one  of  the  most  formidable  powers  in  Asia.  It  had  nearly 
a thousand  miles  of  sea-coast,  and  extended  from  the  borders  of 
Chittagong  to  the  centre  of  Siam.  The  Burmese  soldiery  were 
feared  all  over  Indo-China  as  the  most  ruthless  and  invincible  of 
foes.  But  the  braggart  spirit  which  led  Bodaw-payah  to  proclaim 
himself  an  embryo  Buddha  and  lord  it  over  British  envoys 
prompted  his  successor  to  demand  from  the  Indian  Government 
the  surrender  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  Murshidabad.  Actual 
aggressive  movements  on  Chittagong  led  to  a declaration  of  war 
in  1824,  and  in  1826  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  dictated  peace  close 
to  the  walls  of  Ava. 

Here  our  author’s  history  ends.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  should  not  have  gone  on  to  give  us  the  story  of  the  second 
Burmese  war,  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  the  subsequent  consolida- 
tion of  British  Burma,  and  the  steady  decline  of  Burma  Proper. 
But  the  history  would  have  been  too  much  a record  of  his  own 
doings  to  commend  itself  to  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.  He  was  the  first 
Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  and  the  best  of  his  successors 
have  done  little  more  than  execute  the  plans  which  he  mapped  out 
for  them.  He  was  idolized  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  provinces, 
and  they  still  speak  with  fondness  of . his  name,  though  it 
is  nearly  twenty  years  since  he  left  Rangoon.  Mainly  through  his 
influence  British  Burma  has  been  ruled  over  by  a succession  of 
administrators.  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  Sir  Rivers  Thompson,  Sir 
Charles  Aitchison,  and  Mr.  Bernard,  the  like  of  whom  for  ability 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  Presidency  in  India.  The  result 
appears  in  the  surplus  of  a million  sterling  which  British  Burma 
pays  annually  into  the  Indian  Treasury,  and  in  the  mushroom- 
like growth  of  towns  which  forty  years  ago  did  not  exist  at  all,  or 
were  mere  fishing  villages.  Sir  Arthur  Phayre’s  History  of 
Burma  is  a worthy,  if  hardly  needed,  monument  to  his  name.  We 
may  regret  the  loss  of  the  quaint  tales  and  the  amusing  bragga- 
docio of  the  Burmese  palm-leaves;  but  no  exception  can  be  taken 
to  the  judicial  accuracy  of  our  author’s  pages.  We  would  only 
add  that,  though  Burmese  is  of  all  Eastern  languages  the  hardest 
to  express  in  Roman  characters,  the  entirely  hideous  system  for- 
mulated by  Mr.  St.  Barbe  and  followed  in  this  book  only  tends  to 
make  a ditficult  language  seem  hopelessly  repellent.  The  scientific 
system  is  apt  to  lead  men  into  wonderful  eccentricities.  “ Jungle  ” 
is  surely  a good  English  word  now.  The  form  “ jangal,”  through- 
out written  by  Sir  Arthur,  is  apt  to  strike  one  as  pedantic. 


THE  PAEADOX  OP  ACTING.* 

This  very  pretty  little  book  has  three  different  and  almost  in- 
dependent attractions — leaving  its  print,  paper,  and  wrapper 
out  of  the  question — that  of  Mr.  Pollock’s  excellent  translation 
and  annotations,  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  department 
of  scholarship  ; that  of  Mr.  Irving’s  preface,  the  interest  of  which 
is  chiefly  personal ; and  that  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  original 
Baradoxe  as  a contribution  to  French  literature  and  to  the 
esthetics  of  the  drama.  It  will  he  perhaps  most  convenient  to 
take  these  in  reverse  order.  Diderot  has  hitherto  been  very  badly 
represented  by  English  translations ; indeed,  until  the  version  of 
the  Neveu  de  liameau  which  Mr.  John  Morley  subjoined  to  his 
book  on  the  Encyclopaedist  and  his  company,  there  was  hardly  any 
such  worth  ranking  as  literature.  Yet  there  are  not  many  French 
authors  who,  from  the  excess  of.  material  over  formal  excellence, 
deserve  better  to  be  known  in  England  by  translations ; and  it  so 
happens  that  this  Baradoxe  sur  le  Comedien  is  a peculiarly  favour- 
able example  of  the  author.  Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
already  mentioned  Neveu  de  Rameau  and  a few  minor  pieces,  it  is 
the  most  favourable.  No  competent  authority  denies  the  import- 
ance of  Diderot  in  the  history  of  aesthetic  criticism ; it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  is  the  father  of  all  such  as  have 
done  good  criticism  in  art  and  letters  for  the  last  century. 
Although  nothing  can  be  further  from  his  desultory  and  irregular 
fashion  of  comment  than  a definite  critical  creed  or  formulary,  he 
more  than  any  other  may  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
legitimate  critique  as  against  the  illegitimate  which  for  fully  two 
thousand  years  had  based  itself  (for  the  most  part  without  any 
just  title)  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Glimmerings  may  of 
course  be  found  in  the  Latin  writers ; glimmerings  in  the  critics 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  Dryden  and  Corneille. 
But,  as  regards  literature  first  of  all  (which  was  long  almost  the 
only  recognized  subject  of  criticism),  and  other  arts  in  the  second 
place,  Diderot,  more  than  any  one  else,  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  thrown  aside  the  idea  of  an  archetypal  model  of  each  par- 
ticular kind  to  which  every  example  of  that  kind  was  bound  to 
conform,  and  of  having  introduced  the  plan  of  treating  individual 
excellence  as  if  it  were  individual. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
drama.  Of  his  own  plays  not  much  can  be  said.  Mr.  Pollock 
remarks  of  his  projected  Sherif  that  “ it  would  probably  have 
made  a curiously  bad  play”;  and  he  might,  if  he  had  been  unmerci- 
fully inclined,  have  completed  the  remark  by  saying  that  the  Pere 
de  Famille  and  the  Fils  Naturel  are  certainly  not  curiously  good 
plays.  The  little  sketch  which  successively  took  form  as  La  Piece 

* The  Paradox  of  Acting.  Translated  from  Diderot’s  “Paradoxe  sur 
le  Comedien,”  by  VValter  Merries  Pollock.  With  a Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.  London  : Chatto  & Windus.  1883. 
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et  le  Prologue  and  Ed-il  bon?  Est-U  mediant?  and  of  whicli  tbero 
13  much  question  here,  has  more  merit,  but  it  is  the  merit  of  occa- 
sional interesting  presentation  of  character  only.  If  the  i'tre  de 
Famille  succeeded,  it  can  only  he  because  it  fell  in  with  the  vague 
craving  of  the  time  for  some  deviation  from  the  stereotyped  models 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  by  following  the  comedie  lurnioyante  of 
Nivelle  de  la  Chaussfie,  a better  dramatist  though  a worse  critic. 
For  that  Diderot's  own  plays  are  not  perfect  does  not  interfere  in 
the  least  with  the  interest  and  value  of  his  dramatic  criticism. 
Many  points  of  such  criticism  are  (in  accordance  with  Diderot's 
usual  pillar- to-post  fashion  of  argument,  which  is  in  effect  really 
printed  talh)  dealt  with  in  this  tractate — the  contrasts  of  Shak- 
spearian  and  Kacinian  tragedy,  the  qualifications  of  the  French 
Alexandrine  .and  decasyllable  as  vehicles  of  dramatic  speech,  and 
so  forth.  But  the  main  poiut^ — the  paradoxe  of  the  title — is  the 
upholding  of  the  theory  that  the  actor  must  not  be  in  earnest,  that 
he  must  master  his  part  and  not  be  mastered  by  it,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  simulate  passion  by  actually  feeling  it,  results  at  the  best 
but  in  mediocre  and  unequal,  at  the  worst  in  positively  bad, 
acting. 

It  is,  and  very  appropriately,  with  this  centr.al  position  only  that 
Mr.  Irving  deals  in  his  interesting  preface.  Of  the  results  of  his 
dealing  it  is  almost  enough  to  say  th.at  he  disagrees  with  Diderot 
in  toto,  maintaining  that  “ sensibility,”  which  Diderot  would  have 
the  well-graced  actor  avoid  tanquam  scoqmlum,  is  a valuable  in- 
strument, and  going  so  far  as  to  call  the  championship  of  it  “ an 
almost  unnecessary  vindication  of  human  nature  .against  a philo- 
sopher’s fantasy.”  This  is  decisive  as  to  Mr.  Irving’s  own  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  method,  and  very  interestingly  decisive.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  it  invalidates,  as  far  as  it  goes,  Diderot’s 
denial  of  any  very  high  place  to  what  may  be  called  the  sensi- 
bility actor.  But  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  that,  while  it  certainly 
proves  that  Diderot,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  put  his  case  much 
too  sweepingly,  Mr.  Irving  has  proved  that  that  case  is  wholly 
bad.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Irving  makes  some  r.ather  important 
limitations.  He  says  : — “ If  tears  be  produced  at  the  actor's  will, 
and  under  his  control,  they  are  true  art.”  We  are  nearly  sure  that 
Diderot  would  have  admitted  this  ; but  we  are  quite  sure  that  he 
would  have  said  that  such  tears  are  not  tears  of  sensibility,  much 
less  of  passion.  Again,  Mr.  Irving  says,  “ The  whole  soul  of  an 
actor  may  be  engaged  in  Hamlet’s  revenge  on  Claudius,  but  he 
need  not  on  that  account  feel  any  desire  to  slay  the  excellent 
gentleman  who  enacts  the  King.”  Again  we  can  imagine  Diderot’s 
riposte  very  clearly.  “ Granted  ; but  this  proves  my  paradox  that 
the  actor  does  not  really  feel ; for,  if  he  did,  the  excellent  gentle- 
man’s life  would  be  rated  at  an  uncommonly  high  premium  by  any 
prudent  insurance  office.”  In  short,  it  is  the  eternal  question  of 
the  gold  and  silver  shield.  Diderot’s  passion  and  sensibility  which 
he  excludes  are  not  the  same  as  Mr.  Irving’s  passion  and  sensibility 
which  he  admits.  In  some  minor  points,  also,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Irving  has  a little  misunderstood  Diderot.  No  one 
who  has  laboured  through  the  whole  work  of  that  puzzling  and 
contradictory  person  would  dream  of  representing  him  as  really  an 
enemy  to  sensibility,  of  which  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a fervent 
devotee ; and  it  was  probably  because  his  own  sensibility,  as  may 
be  seen  from  hundreds  of  passages,  was  of  so  keen  and  uncon- 
trollable a nature  that  he  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  danger  of 
it  upon  the  stage.  As  a matter  •of  fact,  any  one  who  should 
display  on  the  stage  the  kind  of  emotions  with  which  Diderot’s 
letters  and  other  works  are  filled  (and  we  believe  quite  honestly 
filled)  would  be  impossible,  at  least  in  a tragic  part.  By  the  time 
the  play  was  half  through  he  would  probably  be  in  hysterics, 
while  the  audience  would  either  have  left  the  theatre  in  disgust  or 
be  rocking  in  inextinguishable  laughter.  Yet,  ag.ain,  Mr.  Irving 
seems  to  us  to  assign  rather  too  much  importance  to  Diderot’s 
certainly  striking  comments  on  the  degraded  status  of  actoj's.  But 
these  are  matters  of  little  importance.  The  value  of  this  preface  is 
great  because  it  gives  on  expert  authority,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded, not  indeed  a refutation,  but  a counterpoise,  to  Diderot’s 
paradox.  An  actor  who  should  take  that  parado.x  too  literally 
would  undoubtedly,  unless  he  were  an  exception.al  genius,  run  a 
considerable  risk  of  being  the  woodenest  of  slicks,  and  this  danger 
could  not  be  put  better  than  Mr.  Irving  has  put  it. 

Something  more  than  a word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Pollock  has  performed  his  part  of  translator 
and  editor.  Every  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  Carlyle’s  remark 
on  the  difficulty  of  translating  Diderot — a remark  which  was  in- 
deed originally  made  in  reference  to  the  Neveu  de  Pamenv,,  but 
which  applies  more  or  less  to  the  philosopher’s  whole  work.  If, 
as  is  justly  held,  French  is  naturally  the  clearest  and  most 
methodical  of  languages,  then  there  are  few  French  writers  more 
un-French  in  this  respect  than  Diderot.  He  constantly  leaves  the 
tales  of  his  meaning  half-told,  his  digressions  are  incessant,  and 
they  branch  into  and  out  of  one  another,  like  the  canals  in  an 
irrigated  country  ; even  when  a phrase  is  apparently  finished  and 
settled,  it  will  often  bear  two  or  three  different  meanings — a 
very  rare  thing  in  French.  He  is  full  of  allusions,  crammed 
with  half-suggested  ideas,  which  he  himself  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  work  out.  This  is  in  some  cases 
mainly  caused,  and  in  almost  all  aggravated,  by  his  extraordinary 
fashion  of  composition  and  publication,  or  rather  non-publication. 
It  is  certain  in  some  cases,  evident  in  many,  that  he  wrote  and  re- 
wrote bromllons  of  his  works  in  a way  which  must  have  given  him 
an  infinity  of  trouble,  yet  in  few  cases  did  he  ever  take  the  trouble 
to  settle  a version  properly  for  press.  Indeed,  for  the  most  part  he 
seems  to  have  been  totally  careless  whether  his  books  were  ever 


printed  at  all,  and  this  particular  tract — like  much  else  of  his 
most  interesting  work — did  not  see  the  light  till  years  (in  this  case 
half  a century)  after  his  death.  Then  ho  has  a frightful  habit  in 
his  dialogues  (of  which  this  is  one)  of  subjoining  in  the  text  notes 
and  reflexions,  as  if  by  an  outsider,  which  are  wonderfully  difficult 
to  reproduce  without  an  appearance  at  least  of  oddity.  All  these 
dilliculties — -and  they  all  abound  in  Vaa  I’aradoxe,  though  not  quite 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  elsewhere — Mr.  Pollock  has  grappled  with 
most  successfully,  and  comparison  with  the  original  suggests  at 
most  a few  purely  verbal  points,  on  most  of  which  there  may  bo 
difl'erence  of  opinion.  One  may  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  “sa 
campagne  de  Tarente  ” is  properly  rendered  “ his  champaign  of 
Tarentum,”  because  the  English  word,  unlike  the  French,  almost 
excludes  instead  of  implying  the  notion  of  “ property.”  But  un- 
doubtedly the  ordinary  hack  translator,  rendering  “ his  country 
seat,”  would  have  done  worse,  because  this  would  have  excluded 
the  opposition  which  Diderot  evidently  meant  to  imply  by 
his  previous  mention  of  “ champs  de  Venafre.”  Fault-finding 
of  this  sort,  however,  is  rather  to  be  indulged  because  it 
shows  that  the  censor  has  not  taken  his  subject  on  trust 
than  because  it  really  finds  fault  with  the  workman.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a better  version  than  this. 
The  annotations,  which  are  by  no  means  reproductions  of  those 
of  the  standard  French  edition  of  Assdzat,  and  which  correct  some 
mistakes  there  (for  instance,  in  regard  to  a curious  blunder  of 
Diderot’s  about  Garrick  and  Macklin),  are  well  chosen  and  well 
put.  A very  few  additions  of  interest  might  perhaps  have  been  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  reader ; such,  for  instance,  as  the 
mention  of  the  fact  that  Le  Sage,  dramatist  as  he  was,  quarrelled 
irreconcilably  with  his  actor-son  who  is  often  mentioned  here 
for  adopting  the  profession  of  acting — a point  which  illustrates 
some  of  Diderot’s  remarks.  But,  in  general,  though  the  remark 
may  seem  itself  paradoxical,  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  an  editor  for  fulness  than  for  brevity  of  annotation. 
One  thing,  however,  may  be  suggested  to  Mr.  Pollock — that  in  a 
future  edition  he  should  give  a short  appendix  on  Diderot’s  posi- 
tion in  dramatic  history,  which  for  the  ordinary  reader  would  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  As  it  is,  it  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  a class  of  book  which  in  the  present  state  of  lively  interest 
in  matters  theatrical  is  very  much  wanted — a series,  namely,  of 
classical  studies  in  dramatic  criticism  by  authors  of  all  nations.  It 
thus  comes  in  with  the  recent  edition  of  Talma’s  Notes  on  Acting, 
which  Mr.  Irving  also  prefaced.  It  might  well  be  followed  by 
others  which,  if  they  were  as  well  selected,  as  well  translated,  and 
-as  well  annotated  as  this,  would  make  a “Playgoer’s  Library”  of 
no  small  value,  and,  if  they  were  as  well  got  up,  one  of  no  small 
elegance. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  AP.ISTOTLE.* 

WHEN  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  comparing  French  and 
English  literary  work  some  years  ago  he  gave  the  French 
the  palm  for  translations  from  the  classics.  In  those  days,  by  way 
of  literal  and  exact  renderings,  we  had  only  the  cribs  in  Sir.  Bohn's 
series  and  those  attempts  of  Mr.  Paley  which  certainly  cannot  be 
praised  as  masterpieces  of  style.  But  in  recent  years  much  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  accuracy  in  translation,  and  even  to 
appropriateness  of  style.  Translations  are  no  longer  examples  of 
hasty  hackwork,  but  are  carefully  executed  labours — labours  of 
love  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  the  path  of  the  translator  leads 
neither  to  gold  nor  to  laurels.  Among  the  modern  translations  of 
which  the  Master  of  Balliol  set  the  example,  Mr.  Welldon’s  new 
version  of  The  Politics  of  Aristotle  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
most  excellent.  The  Politics  is  a book  of  heart-breaking  difficulty. 
The  text  is  depraved  ; the  sequence  of  the  books,  and  consequently 
of  the  argument,  is  uncertain.  Again,  the  ideas  which  are  through- 
out taken  for  granted  as  the  basis  of  discussion  were  familiar  to 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle  as  the  ideas  of  the  late  l\Ir.  T.  H.  Green 
were  familiar  to  many  of  the  undergraduates  who  attended  his 
lectures.  But  the  ordinary  citizen  who  chances  to  take  up  Mr. 
Green's  posthumous  work  on  Ethics  will  find  himself  by  no  means 
at  home  in  the  new  atmosphere  of  thought.  In  the  same 
way  we  almost  doubt  whether,  even  with  Mr.  Welldon's  assist- 
ance, the  inquiring  “ English  reader  ” will  make  much  way  with 
the  Politics.  Mr.  Welldon,  we  may  say  at  once,  has  pro- 
duced a version  as  English  and  idiomatic  in  style,  as  trans- 
parent with  regard  to  meaning,  as  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
permit.  He  has  ingeniously  broken  up  and  arranged  the  sprawl- 
ing sentences  of  his  author.  He  has  supplied  necessary  links 
in  the  thought  (when  these  links  are  omitted  by  Aristotle),  in- 
serting glosses  in  italics.  We  think  that  any  one  who  is  already 
familiar  with  Aristotle  and  his  little  ways  can  read  Mr.  Welldon’s 
translation  with  some  rapidityq  though  not,  of  course,  without 
concentrated  attention.  We  know  no  other  version  of  which  so 
much  can  be  said.  The  crib  in  Bohn's  series  simply  fails  to 
present  any  ideas  to  our  mind  in  many  passages.  The  author,  as 
the  translator  of  Hischylus  says  cheerfully  of  himself,  “ has  suc- 
ceeded in  emulating  the  obscurity  of  the  original.”  We  can 
generally  make  out  Mr.  Bolland’s  translation  with  the  aid  of  the 
Greek  text ; but  that  version  was  written  for  pass-men,  who  do 
not  get  on  well  with  a free  rendering.  St.-Hilaire’s  version  is 
often  limpid  in  its  clearness  ; but  then  St.-Hilaire  is  contented  if 

* The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  By  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Master  of  Dulwich  College.  London  : Macmillan 
& Co.  1883. 
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he  has  a meaning ; whether  that  meaning  be  what  Aristotle  had 
in  his  mind  is  quite  another  question. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  were  very  frequently  translated  in 
times  past,  and  exercised  “ in  cribs  ” an  immense  iniiuence  over  all 
the  mediseval  puhlicistes,  such  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  .^Egidius 
Colonna,  Dante,  and  the  rest.  William  de  Moerbeck  made  a 
slavishly  literal  Latin  translation  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A famous  French  translation  was  that  of  Oresme 
(Paris,  1489).  The  old  English  translator  of  1598  followed 
Leroy's  French  version,  as  the  old  English  translators  commonly 
did.  There  are  other  renderings  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  course  the  Politics  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
Thomas  Taylor.  For  a considerable  number  of  years  a translation 
has  been  promised  by  Mr.  Newman  of  Balliol ; and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Master  of  Balliol  is  also  at  work  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Welldon  offers  us  in  his  version  “ only  an  instalment  of  a 
larger  work.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,”  he  says,  “ that  any  one 
who  would  do  full  justice  to  the  Politics  has  indeed  a threefold 
task — viz.  to  translate  it,  to  write  a commentary  upon  it,  and, 
finally,  to  publish  a series  of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  it. 
It  is  only  the  first  and,  perhaps,  the  easiest  part  of  the  task  which 
I have  now  undertaken.”  Possibly  to  write  a commentary  on  the 
Politics  may  be  more  difficult  than  to  translate  it ; but  nothing, 
not  even  the  proverbially  facile  task  of  shelling  peas,  can  be  easier 
than  to  write  a series  of  essays  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  Yet 
without  some  explanatory  essays,  we  fear  the  “ English  reader  ” 
will  never  make  much  ot  the  Polities.  He  will  find  himself  lost 
among  the  conceptions  of  Nature — the  End,  the  Good,  the  Limit, 
and  so  forth — and  will  give  up  the  Politics  as  one  more  example  of 
the  Art  of  Taking  Things  for  Granted.  Mr.  Welldon  has  used 
the  text  of  Bekker  with  variations  either  conjectural  or  on  MSS. 
authority.  We  confess  to  a general  distrust  of  conjectural  emen- 
dations. However,  the  translator  has  often  but  a melancholy 
choice  between  the  reading  which  makes  manifest  nonsense  and 
the  conjectural  reading  that  gives  sense,  indeed,  but  too  possibly 
not  the  sense  of  Aristotle.  In  the  former  case  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  reading  is  wrong,  for  Aristotle  did  not  write  nonsense ; 
in  the  second  case  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  sense  is  that  of 
which  he  would  have  approved. 

In  all  translations  from  classical  literature  the  question  of  choice 
of  style  is  difficult.  Aristotle  was,  as  far  as  thought  goes,  in  most 
respects  a modern  with  a thoroughly  scientific  mind.  It  seems, 
therefore,  proper  to  translate  him  with  a style  as  modern,  as  much 
the  style  of  the  speeches  and  articles  of  to-day,  as  possible.  This 
course  Mr.  Welldon  has  adopted.  But  there  remain  fragments  of 
antiquity,  quaint  expressions,  turns  old  and  simple,  in  the  stjle  of 
Aristotle,  which  vanish  of  course  when  done  into  the  most 
modern  English.  We  fear  there  is  no  help  for  it ; to  drop  back 
from  the  manner  of  the  times  into  that  of  some  Elizabethan 
voyager  would  perhaps  produce  an  odd,  incongruous  efi’ect.  Yet 
Aristotle,  to  our  mind,  does  not  by  any  means  always  live  up  to 
the  style  of  Mr.  Welldon.  We  may  take  an  example  from 
the  first  page.  The  Greek  is  ocrot  fxiv  oSv  oiovrai  ttoXltikov  koI 
^acnXiKov  KOL  olKOVOjXLKov  Ka'i  becTTTOTiKov  elvai  tov  avTov,  oil  KaXcos 

XiyovaLv.  Naturally  one  would  render  this  quite  literally,  “ Now 
they  say  not  well  who  hold  that  the  statesman,  the  king,  the 
house-master,  and  the  slave-master  are  one  and  the  same.”  But 
there  is  a certain  quaintuess  in  the  Aristotelian  expression,  “ they 
say  not  well,”  something  antiquated,  and  earlier  than  the  style  of 
his  thought,  something  almost  Herodotean.  Consequently  Mr. 
Welldon  translates  “Now  it  is  wrong  to  confound,  as  some  do,  the 
functions  of  the  constitutional  statesman,  king,  householder,  and 
slavemaster,”  and  this  is  a fair  example  of  the  slight  difficulty 
which  occurs  when  Aristotle,  dropping  into  anecdote,  drops  also 
into  a style  less  advanced  than  his  ordinary  philosophic  manner. 
Another  instance  may  be  found  in  the  famous  description  of  the 
very  first  “ corner  ” recorded  by  history,  Thales’s  corner  in  olive- 
presses  : — 

Such  notices  are  of  value  to  all  votaries  of  Finance.  The  plan  attributed 
to  Thales  of  Miletus  is  a case  in  point ; it  is  a financial  device  of  universal 
application,  although  ascribed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  his  practical  shrewd- 
ness. Being  upbraided  one  day — so  the  story  runs — with  his  poverty  as 
showing  the  uselessness  of  philosoph}-,  he  discovered  by  his  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy the  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of  olives.  Accordingly  before  the 
winter  was  over  he  got  together  a small  amount  of  cash  and  engaged  all 
the  oil-presses  in  Miletus  and  Chios,  paying  down  the  earnest-money.  The 
price  he  paid  for  them  was  low,  as  no  one  made  a higher  bid.  AVhen  the 
olive-season  arrived  and  there  was  all  at  once  a general  demand  for  the  oil- 
presses,  by  letting  them  out  on  his  own  terms  he  amassed  a vast  sum  of 
money,  proving  that  it  is  easy  enough  for  philosophers  to  be  wealthy  if  they 
choose,  only  their  hearts  are  not  set  upon  riches.  Now  although  Thales 
gets  the  credit  of  having  made  this  display  of  his  shrew'dness,  the  endea- 
vour to  secure  oneself  a monopoly  is,  as  we  said,  a general  principle  of 
Finance. 

Here  we  are  scarcely  satisfied,  as  a matter  of  taste,  with  “ votaries 
of  Finance”  for  tols  Tifjicocn  rrjv  ;^p7;partoTtK7j;/.  Indeed,  “ Finance,” 
as  we  intend  to  show,  is  by  no  means  a satisfactory  rendering  of 
Xprifj-artaTiK^,  though  it  is  true  that  perhaps  no  one  word  will  ex- 
press the  sense  of  that  term  on  each  occasion.  Again,  ivnopr)cravTa 
XprjpaTOiv  oXlycov  seems  to  us  (perhaps  quite  erroneously)  to  have 
a certain  quaintness  about  it,  as  if  Thales  had  suddenly  become 
“passing  rich”  on  slender  means,  aud,  if  we  are  right,  “ he  got 
together  a small  amount  of  cash  ” is  rather  too  modern  an  expres- 
sion. Indeed,  the  term  “ corner  ” might  almost  as  well  have  been 
employed  as  not,  if  we  are  to  talk  about  “ getting  together  a small 
amount  of  cash,”  j 


Returning  to  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Politics,  and  “ seeking 
a knot  in  a reed,”  one  might  hesitate  dislike  of  “ as  the  State  was 
formecl  to  make  life  possible,  so  it  exists  to  make  life  good.”  Here 
it  would,  doubtless,'  be  a kind  of  slang  to  say  “ as  the  State  was 
formed  to  make  life  possible,  so  it  exi^s  to  make  life  worth  living,” 
ovcra  Se  rod  ev  {fjj/,  “ Noble  living  ” is  the  idea  in  the  philosopher’s 
mind,  and  a noble  life,  in  his  theory,  is  impossible  without  the 
slaves  and  artisans  lower  than  slaves,  who  (with  other  advan- 
tages) are  provided  by  the  organization  of  the  Greek  State.  We 
presently  come  to  a very  hard  passage  which  Mr.  Welldon  makes 
admirably  clear ; ex  tovtcov  oSv  <pavep6v  k.t.X,  “ Thus  we  see  the 
State  is  a natural  institution,  that  Man  is  naturally  a political 
animal,  and  that  one  who  is  not  a citizen  of  any  State,  if  the  cause 
of  his  isolation  be  natural  and  not  accidental,  is  either  a super- 
human being  or  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  as  he  stands  alone 
like  a ‘ blot  ’ on  the  backgammon  board.  The  ‘ clanless,  lawless, 
hearthless’  man,  so  bitterly  described  by  Homer,  is  a case  in 
point,  for  he  is  naturally  a citizen  of  no  State,  and  a lover  of 
war.”  Here  the  passage  aanep  koI  emdvp,r]Trjs  is  lifted  out  of  its 
context  with  great  advantage  to  the  sense.  Let  us  render  into 
English  the  French  of  St.-Hilaire,  and  see  what  kind  of  sense  he 
gets  out  of  the  passage  : — “ Hence  this  evident  result,  that  the 
State  is  a natural  institution,  that  man  is  naturally  a sociable 
being,  and  that  he  who  remains  wild  by  character  and  not  through 
stress  of  circumstance  is  certainly  either  a degraded  creature  or 
superior  to  mankind.  To  him  might  well  be  addressed  the  taunt 
of  Homer,  ‘ clan-less,  law-less,  hearth-less.’  The  man  who  was 
such  by  nature  as  the  poet  describes  would  breathe  only  of  war,  for 
he  would  be  incapable  of  any  associations,  like  birds  of  prey.” 
Reading  wcrnep  iv  nereivois,  Mr.  Welldon  of  course  reads,  are 
nep  cov  cocrTrep  ev  neTTols.  An  epigram  of  Agathias  illus- 
strates  the  game  of  irecra-oi,  or  backgammon. 

We  have  already  hinted  our  objection  to  the  “ Art  of  Finance  ” 
as  a translation  of  ;^p?;/xart(mK7j.  Finance,  as  we  use  it,  commonly 
means  the  direction  of  great  resources,  often  the  resources  of  a 
State,  the  expenditure  of  the  results  of  taxation,  and  the  judicious 
management  of  revenue  and  wealth  generally.  Now  p^pppartortKi) 
deals  rather  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth  considered  as  an  end 
in  itself,  and  not  with  the  expenditure  and  economy  of  revenue. 
Thus  it  sounds  almost  grotesque  when  Mr.  Welldon  makes 
Aristotle  say,  “ Among  the  practical  subdivisions  of  Finance,  the 
first  is  an  experimental  knowledge  of  live  stock.”  In  modern  par-  • 
lance  Mr.  Gladstone  is  recognized  as  a master  of  what  we  call  Finance, 
but  “ an  experimental  knowledge  of  live  stock  ” is  much  more 
likely  to  be  found  among  bucolic  squires  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  What  Aristotle  means  (as  we  understand  him)  is  that  in 
the  practice  of  making  gain,  the  first  necessary  knowledge  (his- 
torically speaking)  is  knowledge  of  live  stock.  The  old  Indians, 
the  Homeric  heroes,  the  modern  Zulus,  attained,  and  do  attain, 
wealth  through  success  in  raising  (and  “ lifting  ”)  cattle.  Per- 
haps, once  more,  “ Retail  Trading  ” is  scarcely  the  best  substitute 
for  KanrjXiKTj,  which  Aristotle  describes  (in  Mr.  Welldon’s  words) 
as  “ the  second  species  of  finance  ” which  became  “ a scientific 
system  of  the  most  profitable  means  and  manner  of  monetary  ex- 
change.” Aristotle,  with  his  philosophic  contempt  of  commerce, 
uses  a sneering  expression  KairrfXiKrj,  “huckstering”;  but  it  soon 
becomes  evident  that  he  has  in  his  mind  commerce  or  trade  in 
general,  not  merely  “ Retail  Trading.”  But  these  are  sufficiently 
petty  criticisms,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  the 
expressions  Mr.  Welldon  has  chosen  than  to  suggest  anything 
better.  As  an  example  of  the  lucidity  of  his  style,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  Aristotle’s  own  clearness  of  thought  and  statement 
when  he  is  not  entangled  either  in  prejudices  or  metaphysics,  we 
quote  the  definition  of  money : — 

As  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  more  widely  extended  by  importing 
commodities  of  which  there  was  a deficienev’’  and  exporting  those  of  which 
tliere  was  an  excess,  the  use  of  a currency  was  an  indispensable  device.  As 
the  necessaries  of  Nature  were  not  all  easily  portable,  people  agreed  for  pur- 
poses of  barter  mutually  to  give  and  receive  some  article  which,  while  it  was 
itself  a commodity,  was  practically  easy  to  handle  in  the  business  of  life, 
some  such  article  as  iron  or  silver,  which  was  at  first  defined  simply  by  size 
and  weight ; although  finally  they  went  further  and  set  a stamp  upon  every 
coin  to  relieve  them  from  the  trouble  of  weighing  it,  as  the  stamp  im- 
pressed upon  the  coin  was  an  indication  of  quantity . 

In  tbe  Belt  ctise  there  was  a controversy  whether  .\ristotIe  thought 
experts  or  the  general  public  the  best  judges  of  art.  We  quote 
his  real  view  from  Mr.  Welldon  (iii.  1 1) : — “ It  is  thus  that 
the  Many  are  better  judges  than  the  Feiv,  even  of  musical  and 
poetical  compositions,  for  some  judge  one  part,  some  another,  and 
all  of  them  collectively  the  whole.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
very  next  page  Aristotle  is  all  for  the  opinion  of  experts.  “ The 
faults  of  judging  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  physician  in  case 
of  medicine — “ and  the  same  is  true  in  any  art,  empirical  or 
scientific.”  So  the  Court  is  divided.  Mr.  Welldon’s  book,  with 
its  close  and  copious  preliminary  analysis,  has  nothing  to  fear  either 
from  the  Many  or  the  Few.  The  Many  will  find  it  really  the 
only  intelligible  English  guide  to  the  Politics;  the  Few,  vyhen 
they  study  the  Politics,  will  henceforth  keep  Mr.  Welldon’s  book 
beside  them  as  they  read.  When  Mr.  Welldon  has  added  his 
essays  and  commentary,  the  occupation  of  lecturers  on  the  Politics 
will  be  gone. 
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WANDERINGS  IN  A WILD  COUNTRY.* 

]^EW  parts  of  the  world  are  so  little  known  as  New  Britain 
- and  the  other  large  islands  to  the  eastward  of  Now  Guinea, 
the  interior  of  which  vast  country  is  itself  almost  wholly  une.x:- 
plored.  To  this  little  knowledge  Mr.  Powell  does  not  perhaps 
add  so  much  as  we  had  hoped  from  one  who  has  spent  three  years 
among  cannibals  ; hut  all  that  he  has  to  tell  is  so  interesting  and 
often  so  exciting  that  he  ought  to  obtain  many  readers  in 
England,  where,  moreover,  any  information  as  to  those  distant 
lands  is  at  the  present  moment  of  practical  use.  For  we  may  he 
sure  that  the  last  has  not  been  heard  of  the  Australian  demand 
that  we  should  after  some  fashion  annex,  not  New  Guinea  only, 
but  eastward  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  At 
present  the  inland  inhabitants  of  those  countries  know  nothing 
of  European  races,  and  the  coast-dwellers  so  little  that  some 
New  Britain  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Powell’s  were  heard  to  observe 
that  they  did  not  know  how  white  men  taste.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a considerable  appetite  for  knowledge  in  New  Britain, 
and  so  long  as  it  runs  in  its  present  channel  we  may  reflect  with 
the  less  regret  that,  while  the  next  white  man  who  becomes  avail- 
able for  experiment  may  be  a missionary,  it  is  quite  as  likely,  in 
present  circumstances,  that  he  may  be  a kidnapper.  Along  the 
shores  may  be  found  a few  traders,  often  half-breeds ; and  a 
mission  station  has  been  for  several  years  established  between 
New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  on  Duke  of  York  Island,  of  which 
station  we  shall  presently  have  more  to  say.  Th  ere  is  much  to  be 
learnt  about  these  wide  regions,  and  there  are  no  very  plentiful 
means  for  learning  it ; but  we  may  remember  that  only  forty  years 
ago  the  interior  of  Queensland,  which  now  would  annex  New 
Guinea,  was  itself  an  untrodden  wilderness. 

The  place  of  Mr.  Powell’s  wanderings  was  Duke  of  York  Island 
and  the  northern  peninsula  of  New  Britain,  down  the  coasts  of 
which  island  he  also  travelled  to  some  distance,  entering  on  the 
western  shores  into  regions  little  better  known  than  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Dampier.  To  the  days  of  the  old  explorers  he  looks 
back  with  regret,  asking  what  must  the  excitement  of  discovery 
have  been  to  them  when  it  is  so  keen  to  us,  w^ho,  as  he,  generalizing 
somewhat  boldly,  asserts,  “ know  that  the  supernatural  is  impos- 
sible.” But  Mr.  Powell  has  himself  felt  his  ship  strike  in  deep 
water — the  result  of  a passing  earthquake;  he  has  known  new 
islands  to  rise  above  the  sea  in  one  night ; he  has  tamed  a crocodile, 
he  has  watched  a cassowary  angling  for  fish  with  its  feathers,  he 
has  seen  strange  cookery,  and  himself  been  wellnigh  caught  within 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus — and  we  cannot  feel  that  he  has  any  cause 
to  reproach  the  destiny  which  has  reserved  so  strange  a life  for 
him. 

The  natives  of  New  Britain  are  not  all  alike,  and  Mr.  Powell 
believes  he  can  distinguish  two  races ; the  eastern  and  blacker  tribes 
being  connected  with  the  Solomon  Islanders,  while  the  western  he 
supposes  to  have  crossed  from  north-eastern  New  G uinea.  These 
western  tribes,  if  we  may  judge  from  a few  portraits,  are  far  from  ill- 
looking.  These  peoples  are,  if  not  an  amiable,  a most  interesting  race, 
and  by  no  means  hopelessly  degraded  or  contemptible,  even  though 
they  excel  in  most  of  the  practices  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
“ savage.”  They  chew  betel-nut,  a thing  repulsive  to  the  polished 
nations  who  smoke  tobacco : while  the  custom  of  nursing  pigs, 
though  highly  fashionable  in  New  Guinea,  will  excite  abhorrence 
throughout  those  parts  of  the  world  where  men  lavish  caresses  only 
on  dogs,  the  companion  type  of  uncleanliness.  But  though  little 
attuned  to  our  ways,  the  natives  of  New  Britain  have  their  virtues ; 
they  are  excellent  observers,  knowing  well  the  habits  of  every  living 
thing  in  their  country ; they  show  much  skill  in  the  fashioning 
of  their  ornaments  and  weapons,  as  any  one  may  see  by  merely 
going  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum ; they  have  decided,  if 
not  the  correctest,  views  on  law,  propriety,  and  morality ; they 
suffer  grievously  by  tattooing  and  other  tortures  rather  than 
commit  the  one  great  sin  of  eccentricity ; and,  indeed,  like  most  of 
the  nations  which  the  innocence  of  the  eighteenth  century  believed 
to  live  in  a state  of  primitive  simplicity,  they  are  crushed  with 
burdens  of  superstition  and  conventionality  too  heavy  for  them  to 
bear.  It  is  possible,  could  the  vanity  of  Western  nations  admit 
the  thought,  that  the  favourite  temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Fashion 
is  situated,  not  in  Paris,  but  in  New  Ireland. 

Mr,  Powell  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us  of  the  strange  custom  in 
that  land  by  which  a girl  on  approaching  womanhood  is  confined 
for  some  time  indoors  in  a cage,  except  that,  according  to  his  more 
comfortable  account,  the  ceremony  only  lasts  for  about  a month. 
He  has  much  more  to  say  about  the  curious  Duk-dub  system, 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duke  of  York  Island.  The 
Duk-duk  is  a mysterious  being,  disguised  almost  out  of  human 
shape,  who  at  certain  seasons  comes  dancing  out  of  the  bush  into 
the  various  villages,  to  the  joy  of  those  initiated  into  his  mysteries, 
who  welcome  him  with  feastings,  but  to  the  terror  of  women  and 
children,  who  flee  before  him,  for  theoretically  it  is  death  for 
them  to  behold  him,  and  besides,  he  has  practical  means  of  being 
disagreeable  to  them  if  they  do.  In  this  one  whimsical  figure  is 
embodied,  according  to  Mr.  Powell,  the  whole  judicial  system  of 
the  district ; for  the  Duk-duk,  on  receipt  of  the  necessary  fees, 
inquires  into  all  abuses,  and  settles  quarrels  summarily,  dispensing 
justice,  if  it  be  sometimes  only  that  “wild  justice”  which  is 
called  revenge.  His  decisions  are  not  questioned,  partly  because 

* Wanderings  in  a Wild  Country;  or.  Three  Years  amongst  the  Cannibals 
of  New  Britain.  By  Wilfred  Powell,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  London : Sampson 
Low  & Co. 


ho  has  really  the  power  of  the  chief  at  his  back,  but  principally 
because  his  origin  and  mission  are  thought  to  bo  supernatural  by 
all  tliat  have  not  attained  to  initiation,  which  initiation  is  pur- 
chased by  money,  so  that  tliere  is  some  suspicion  that  even  in  New 
Britain  there  may  be  one  law  for  the  rich  and  anotlier  for  the 
poor.  In  any  case,  wo  may  safely  agree  with  Mr.  Powell  that 
the  Duk-duk  is  both  a curse  and  a blessing  to  his  country  ; and 
doubtless  we  know  too  little  of  him  to  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  curse  or  the  blessing  predominates.  To  the  question  how 
such  a system  can  prevail  among  men  we  can  only  reply,  with  the 
greatest  of  travellers,  “ for  a reason  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  men- 
tion.” Mr.  Powell  heard  from  a native  an  explanation  of  the 
Duk-duk’s  origin,  in  a story  which  would  do  credit  to  Euhemerus 
— far  too  prosaic,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  contain  any  possible  element 
of  historic  truth. 

AVomen  in  New  Britain  have  worse  things  to  suffer  than  the 
prohibition  to  behold  the  Duk-duk  ; for  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  badly  treated,  and  apparently  not  very  much  respected. 
Mr.  Powell  accuses  them  of  more  than  masculine  cruelty,  while 
their  husbands  and  brothers  refuse  to  trust  them  with  secrets,  on 
the  ground  that  “ their  tongues  are  hung  with  a double-joint.” 
Strict  laws  were  found  to  prevail  against  marriage  between  men 
and  women  of  the  same  tribe ; of  northern  New  Britain  Mr.  Powell 
says,  “ There  are  in  every  tribe  two  distinct  parties  between  whom 
only  is  marriage  allowed  ” — which  recalls  a custom  found  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Australian  continent.  AVhen  a chief  dies  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  sister,  as  the  nearest  heir 
who  is  certainly  rightful,  since  it  seems  impossible  that  there  can 
be  any  mistake  about  a man’s  mother.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  New  Britain  has  not  reached  the  stage  in  which  the 
father  has  any  place  in  his  son’s  pedigree. 

The  natives  of  New  Britain  have  many  myths  and  legends,  and 
Mr.  Powell  mentions  one  widespread  and  very  fascinating  tradition 
• — that  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  the  islands  is  to  be  found  a 
small  race  of  men  with  tails.  Their  religious  views  are  not  easily 
ascertained  or  understood ; they  have  stories  of  a Creator,  but 
consider  that  the  earth  took  its  form  of  mountains  and  valleys  from 
the  wallowings  of  a non-natural  pig.  More  poetical  is  the  fancy  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead  are  carried  up  to  the  stars  by  the  rising  moon, 
which  is  great  and  small  according  to  the  number  it  has  to  bear — 
an  arrangement  which  makes  necessary  the  further  dogma,  that 
most  deaths  occur  at  full  moon.  The  souls  of  the  dead  are  power- 
ful, and  as  a rule  malignant ; they  need  careful  handling  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  such  as  the  birth  of  children,  like  the  fairies  of 
our  own  traditions.  These  islands  are  full  of  magic ; the  wind- 
raiser,  the  rain-maker,  and  the  worker  of  cures  grieved  Mr. 
Powell’s  heart  continually,  and  he  says  that  a sense  of  trickery 
prevented  him  from  enjoying  even  such  religious  ceremonies  as  at 
first  sight  might  appear  to  him  beautiful.  The  white  man  has  in 
his  own  land  few  temptations  to  the  practice  of  magic  ; when  he 
visits  unscientific  nations  he  first  meets  such  temptations,  and  we 
have  observed  that  he  very  commonly  succumbs  to  them.  It  is  there- 
fore with  regret,  but  not  with  surprise,  that  we  presently  find 
Mr.  Powell  himself  a sorcerer ; healing  a patient  in  reality  by 
quinine  and  faith,  but  nominally  through  the  strains  of  a demoniac 
musical-box.  A native  doctor  whom  he  describes  used  a hocus- 
pocus  much  more  reprehensible,  being  indeed  such  as  to  baffle  ex- 
planation ; but  he  also,  like  Mr.  Powell,  healed  his  man.  Probably 
the  Doctor  Faustus  of  this  generation,  the  great  wizard  of  the 
South  Pacific,  is  not  a New  Britain  medicine-man,  but  Signor 
d’ Albertis,  who  lived  on  the  New  Guinea  coast  with  safety  to 
himself  and  much  benefit  to  science  by  girding  himself  with  a 
live  python,  and  by  much  unholy  sporting  with  fireworks. 

Cannibalism,  of  which  Mr.  Powell  can  tell  hideous  stories,  seems 
here  not  to  be  confined,  as  in  New  Guinea,  to  particular  tribes,  but 
to  be  the  delight  of  the  whole  population,  many  a victim  making 
by  his  death  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  in  his  power  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  There  is  no  meat,  as 
we  hear  on  good  authority,  so  sweet  as  the  flesh  of  a fellow-crea- 
ture. Of  what  may  be  called  the  more  poetical  side  of  cannibal- 
ism— the  faith  in  the  mysterious  power  passing  from  the  niurdered 
man  into  his  devourer — we  find  but  few  signs  in  Mr.  Powell’s  book. 
There  is  no  practice  which,  to  all  nations  save  those  who  follow 
it,  seems  so  revolting  as  cannibalism ; yet  it  is  adopted  by  men  of 
all  nations  should  the  need  arise  for  it,  and  Mr.  Powell  thinks 
that  in  New  Britain,  as  certainly  in  some  other  countries,  the  need 
may  at  some  time  have  arisen  with  the  force  of  necessity.  Hardened 
in  their  horrible  habit  as  these  people  are,  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  have  had  intercourse  with  white  men  are  already,  like 
other  man-eating  races,  ashamed  to  avow  their  custom.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  at  the  present  time  Christianity  is  being  preached 
to  cannibals  in  New  Britain  by  Fiji  missionaries — that  is  to  say, 
by  men  of  a race  which  not  a century  ago  made  its  land  well-known 
to  all  the  world  as  the  Cannibal  Islands.  When  one  thinks  what 
sort  of  a grandsire  may  have  looked  on  the  cradle  of  such  a teacher, 
one  is  the  less  inclined  to  lay  much  blame  on  him  if  his  success  in 
the  work  of  conversion  is,  as  Mr.  Powell  tells  us,  but  small. 

An  Englishman  is  at  the  head  of  the  mission  in  Duke  of  York 
Island ; but  most  of  the  teachers,  who  are  numerous  and  have 
families  with  them,  are  natives  either  of  Fiji  or  Samoa.  They 
are  accused  of  dwelling  too  much  on  the  temporal  advantages 
of  Christianity,  and  perhaps  they  fail  to  place  these  advantages  in 
a bright  enough  light.  A chief  who  had  been  persuaded  to  attend 
service  owned  frankly  that  he  had  been  able  to  go  to  sleep,  but  he 
added  that  he  did  not  find  it  at  all  comfortable.  This  does  not 
sound  encouraging  at  all;  nevertheless,  very  similar,  eighteen 
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liundred  years  ago,  may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  a young  man 
named  Eutychus.  Mr.  Powell’s  grand  complaint  against  the 
missionaries  is  that  they  try  to  he  liked  without  trying  to  be 
feared,  which  he  holds  to  be  an  impossible  method  in  New  Britain. 
It  may  be  so  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  whether.,  on  this 
side  of  the  world  at  least,  men  are  really  capable  of  much  liking  for 
those  whom  they  fear.  Surely,  too,  the  inhabitants  of  Yule  Island 
cannot  have  had  anything  like  real  affection  for  Signor  d'Albertis. 
But,  unless  the  missionary  is  also  liked,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  he  will  do  much  good  by  being  feared,  and  therefore  we  hold, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Powell,  that  it  was  a mistake  for  the  teachers 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  some  of  their  number,  and  avert  the 
fate  threatened  to  the  remainder,  by  a raid  on  the  hostile 
chiefs,  in  which  villages  were  burnt  and,  as  it  would  seem,  even 
plundered.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  aware  that  to  denounce 
this  policy  is  very  much  like  recommending  men  to  be  martyred, 
and  we  own  that  it  would  probably  diminish  our  reverence  for  a 
martyr  if  we  knew  that  he  had  been  killed  for  food. 

We  have  not  room  to  say  much  of  Mr.  Powell’s  description  of 
the  country  he  visited — its  volcanoes,  its  natural  products,  and  its 
climate.  The  traveller  himself  suffered'  much  from  fever,  but  he 
apparently  thinks  that  only  the  low  coast  regions  are  particularly 
unhealthy.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  in  his  explorations  of  new 
coast-lines  he  took  great  pains  to  ascertain,  where  possible,  the 
names  given  by  the  natives  to  their  country’s  prominent  headlands 
and  mountains.  It  is  true  that,  failing  often  to  make  sure  of  the 
native  name,  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  usual  plan  of  naming 
places  after  every  acquaintance  who  had  displayed  the  slightest 
interest  in  his  e.xpedition  ; so  that  Mount  Brown,  Port  Jones,  and 
Robinson  Island  will,  after  all,  take  their  usual  places  on  his  map. 
We  doubt  whether  by  this  means  the  memory  of  many  men  is  pre- 
served who  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten ; and  we  are 
grateful  to  the  traveller  who,  by  preserving  native  names,  gives 
the  world  at  least  some  memorial  of  a race  which  is  likely  enough 
to  leave  no  other.  For,  though  New  Britain  is  yet  almost  an  un- 
known world,  although,  with  its  equatorial  climate,  it  is  never 
likely  to  become  the  home  of  a large  white  population,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  in  a short  time  its  intercourse  with  white  men  will  be 
largely  increased,  and  it  is  too  probable  that  this  intercourse  will 
have  its  usual  effect  on  the  native  races.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in 
another  century  the  inhabitant  of  New  Britain  will  be  a cannibal 
no  more ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  then  be  passing 
swiftly  along  that  dismal  road  which  the  Tasmanian  has  trodden 
before  him. 


CAI.ENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  IN  THE  SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.’ 

The  issues  of  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  edited  respectively 
by  Mr.  Gairdner  and  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  are  unfortu- 
nately going  on.  pari  passu.  It  would  be  more  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  if  Mr.  Gairdner’s  series  kept  a little  further  ahead  of 
the  other.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  been  so  long  used  to  his  work  and  is 
so  familiar  with  his  subject  that  the  most  severe  criticism  will 
rarely  find  him  at  fault.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Don  Pascual, 
who  has  not  served  so  long  an  apprenticeship  as  Mr.  Gairdner, 
and  probably  has  not  the  advantage  of  so  able  a staff  of  assistants. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  volumes  issued  under  his  superin- 
tendence are,  in  respect  of  accuracy  of  execution,  carefulness  of 
printing,  as  well  as  in  some  other  points,  inferior  to  those  of  his 
fellow-editor.  Don  Pascual  is  especially  deficient  in  knowledge 
of  English  affairs,  and  this  defect  shows  itself  in  the  volume 
before  us  almost  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  one,  with  which 
we  had  to  find  the  same  fault.  Many  of  the  mistakes  he 
has  made  he  would  have  been  saved  from  making  if  he  had 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Gairdner’s  last  two  volumes, 
which  run  over  exactly  the  period  of  time  occupied  by  this 
volume — namely,  the  three  years  beginning  with  January  1531 
and  ending  with  December  1533.  Don  Pascual  is  in  many 
respects  so  well  qualified  for  his  task,  and  the  despatches  are,  upon 
the  whole,  so  fully  and  well  analysed,  that  we  regret  to  have  to 
mention  this  fault,  and  trust  that  our  noticing  it  may  lead  to  its 
being  remedied  in  the  next  volume  that  appears.  It  is  an  un- 
grateful task  to  find  fault  with  a work  which  contains  such 
valuable  information,  and  which  we  have  read  with  so  deep  an 
interest.  It  is  designated  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.,  and  is  itself  issued 
in  two  volumes,  with  a continuous  paging  of  a thousand  pages, 
and  an  excellent  index  extending  over  one  hundred  and  forty  pages 
more,  which  refers  both  to  the  present  issue,  which  is  called 
Part  II.,  and  to  the  First  Part,  which  we  have  before  noticed. 
There  are  nearly  fifty  pages  of  additions  and  corrections,  some  of 
which  refer  to  points  we  have  already  noticed,  whilst  some  are 
concerned  with  the  mistakes  and  omissions  of  the  present  Part. 
It  is  well  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  them,  as,  if  he  is  toler- 
ably acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period,  he  will  be  saved 
from  much  puzzling  over  certain  erroneous  statements  in  the 
Calendar  which  are  corrected  at  the  end.  There  are,  however,  many 
others,  some  of  which  we  think  it  worth  while  to  point  out,  because 
they  have  caused  us  sorne  trouble.  Indeed  the  first  requisite  in  a 
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Calendar  of  State  Papers  is  accuracy  of  dates  and  statements; 
and,  if  conjectural  explanations  are  added,  the  next  requisite  is 
that  they  should  be,  if  not  certain,  at  least  extremely  probable. 
We  regret  to  say  that  there  are  several  offences  as  regards  both 
these  points  which  have  been  overlooked  even  in  the  copious  hst 
of  corrections  and  additions. 

Amongst  the  first  points  with  which  we  were  puzzled  was  the 
lighting,  at  p.  843,  on  a letter  professing  to  be  written  from 
Oxfort,  5 November,  1533,  which  really  belongs  to  the  preceding 
year,  and  was  written  from  Arfort,  which  means  Hertford,  from 
which  place  the  Queen  dates  another  letter  of  the  nth  of 
November  to  the  Emperor  in  the  same  year.  And  what  is  more 
remarkable,  both  these  letters  have  been  printed  with  the  right 
dates  in  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  two  volumes  entitled  Court  and 
Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne.  The  next  difficulty  we  encoun- 
tered was  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  in  another  letter 
addressed  by  Queen  Katharine  to  Eustace  Chapuys,  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  in  England,  which  appears  to  have  been  analysed 
from  the  original,  as  the  marginal  reference  is  not  in  this  instance 
to  the  British  Museum  copy,  but  to  S.E.L.  22,  f.  228,  which,  we 
take  it  for  granted,  means  that  it  is  at  Simancas.  It  is  dated  by 
the  Queen  November  22,  from  Bugden,  where  it  is  known  that  she 
was  residing  in  1 533,  and  not  in  1 53 1 . Nevertheless,  this  letter  has 
been  carelessly  inserted  in  the  year  1531,  although  its  contents 
plainly  prove  the  impossibility  of  lire  correctness  of  this  date.  In  it 
the  Queen  states  that  she  has  been  appealing  to  the  Pope  for  nearly 
six  j^ears — i.e.  from  1528.  Further,  she  refers  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  at  Bologna — i.e,  between 
December  1532  and  February  1533.  Either  of  these  paragraphs 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  fi.x  the  date  of  the  letter,  even  if 
the  Queen  had  not  spoken  of  the  King’s  new  m.arriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  as  an  actual  fact.  Now,  as  the  earliest  date  that  has 
ever  been  assigned  to  this  pretended  marriage  is  November  14, 
1532,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  some  weeks  the  secret  was 
kept  so  profoundly  that  none  but  the  three  or  four  persons  who 
were  present  at  it  were  aware  of  the  fact,  and  the  Queen  in  the 
letter  is  still  appealing  to  the  Pope  for  a sentence  which  was  passed 
in  March  1534,  there  is  no  possible  date  for  the  letter  but  1533. 
And  yet  we  observe  that  there  is  no  notice  in  the  additions  and 
corrections  of  either  of  these  very  glaring  mistakes.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  said  that  the  mistake  in  the  latter  case  is  so  palpable  that  it 
can  mislead  no  one.  That  may  be  true,  but  so  gross  a blunder  is 
calculated  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  other  documents  in  the 
volume,  and  indeed,  without  ppetending  to  have  tested  minutely 
every  date  assigned,  we  may  say  that  these  are  not  the  only  in- 
stances we  have  observed  of  similar  mistakes.  We  gladly  admit 
that  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has  many  remarkable  qualifications 
for  the  post  he  holds  as  editor  of  these  Spanish  papers ; but,  in 
addition  to  his  ignorance  of  English  aff’airs,  we  must  add  the  fault 
of  great  carelessness  in  reading  his  documents,  and  also  want 
of  attention  to  some  very  obvious  sources  of  information  as 
to  the  period  on  which  he  is  engaged.  For  instance,  after 
having,  at  p.  471,  confused  John  Barlow,  Dean  of  Westbury, 
with  William  Barlow,  the  celebrated  chief  consecrator  of  Matthew 
Parker,  the  editor,  being  apparently  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
prominent  part  this  man  afterwards  played  in  English  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  describing  him  as  an  ecclesiastic  of  this 
name.  Prior  of  Bisham,  who  was  sent  to  Scotland  in  1534,  and 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  at  p.  992  acknowledges 
the  mistake,  and  in  the  very  next  page  of  the  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions again  calls  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  by  the  name  John, 
and  makes  another  misstatement  as  to  his  having  been  one  of 
Katharine’s  Council.  Bishop  Barlow,  who  was  without  exception 
the  greatest  turncoat  of  his  day,  was  far  too  worldly-wise  a man 
to  have  adopted  the  Queen’s  cause  against  Henry.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  who  took  the  Queen’s  side  was  his  predecessor,  Henry 
Standish. 

The  mere  pointing  out  the  errors  of  this  volume,  without  any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  prove  that  they  are  errors,  would  occupy 
more  than  the  space  at  our  disposal.  But,  as  we  have  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  of  conjectures,  we  may  notice  a specimen. 
Amongst  the  additions  and  corrections  at  the  end  of  the  volume  we 
find  the  following: — “P.  96,  first  line,  ‘And  that  the  day  before 
the  finest  and  most  learned  preacher.’  I presume  that  the  preacher 
alluded  to  is  William  Tyndale,  who  was  actually  arrested  in  March, 
and  owed  his  deliverance  principally,  as  here  stated,  to  King  Henry.” 
Now  here  is  a note  of  explanation  not  appended  to  the  document 
in  which  the  reference  occurs,  but  a deliberate  addition  made  as  an 
afterthought,  to  explain  what,  at  the  time  of  analysing  the  docu- 
ment, the  editor  was  unable  to  give  any  account  of.  Qf  course  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  editor  for  not  adding  a note  to  tell 
us  who  the  preacher  was,  as  he  had  really  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  point.  But  what  surprises  us  is  that  he  should  have  ventured 
upon  a conjecture  which  not  only  has  not  the  remotest  sem- 
blance of  truth,  but  is  in  point  of  fact  demonstrably  false, 
and  that  he  has  supported  his  guess  by  an  assertion  which  it 
is  inconceivable  he  could  have  found  made  in  any  publication. 
William  Tyndale  has  never  been  spoken  of  as  being  a gveat 
preacher,  though  his  English  is  of  unsurpassed  excellence ; 
neither  was  he  arrested  in  March  of  the  year  1531  or  of  any  other 
year,  having  left  England  seven  years  before,  in  May  1524,  and 
never  returned  to  his  native  country,  having  emplov'ed  himself  at 
Cologne,  Antwerp,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  in  publishing 
various  editions  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and 
other  works.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  we  ourselves  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  priest 
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in  question,  though  we  are  sure  that  it  was  not  the  celebrated 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  English,  The  fact  itself  with- 
out the  name  is  mentioned  in  Herbert's  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  Those  who  are  curious  about  the  name  will  doubt- 
less find  it  in  Warham’s  Register,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consult  that  ponderous  volume  at  Lambeth. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  these  papers  have  suffered  much 
from  having  been,  many  of  them,  analysed  from  modern  copies  and 
not  from  the  originals.  These  copies  have,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
been  done  by  very  inferior  hands,  and  are  evidently  full  of  mis- 
takes. In  some  cases  of  doubt  the  editor  has  bad  the  originals 
again  collated ; but  the  fact  that  copies  have  been  used  partly 
accounts  for  the  inferiority  of  the  volumes  of  the  Spanish  Calendar 
to  those  of  the  Venetian  Papers  issued  by  Mr.  Kawdon  Brown, 
the  editing  of  which  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

We  have  already  said  that  this  Calendar  is  running  par.allel 
with  Mr.  Gairdner’s.  We  may  add  that  it  contains  in  duplicate 
many  despatches  which  have  been  already  analysed  by  Mr. 
Gairdner.  And  especially  we  notice  that  all  the  despatches  of  the 
Imperial  Ambassador  in  England  are  reproduced  somewhat  more 
fully  than  in  Mr.  Gairdner’s  volumes.  We  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  this  arrangement,  which  is  very  convenient  for  a critic, 
who  is  saved  some  trouble  in  referring  backwards  and  forwards ; 
but  it  seems  to  involve  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  to  have  the  same  thing  done  twice  over  by  different  editors. 
We  can  but  repeat  our  wish  that  the  later  editor  had  been  able  to 
profit  by  the  labours  of  the  earlier  one,  as  he  would  have  been 
saved  from  many  mistakes. 

The  principal  point  illustrated  by  all  the  letters  addressed  from 
England  is  the  saintly  character  of  Katharine  of  Aragon,  her 
meekness  and  submission  to  Henry  in  everything  where  she  con- 
ceived she  lawfully  might  submit,  and  her  steadfastness  in  keep- 
ing to  the  one  point  that  the  Pope  was  the  only  person  who 
could  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  dispensation  given  by 
his  predecessor  Julius  II,  for  her  marriage  with  her  late  hus- 
band’s brother.  Next  to  that,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  despatches 
of  Eustace  Chapuys,  is  the  diabolical  malice  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
Chapuys  was  of  course  a thorough  partisan  of  the  Queen’s,  and 
hated  and  despised  the  King’s  mistress ; for  no  one,  after  going 
through  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  volumes,  can  affect  to  doubt 
the  relation  in  which  Anne  Boleyn  stood  to  the  King  during  the 
year  1531  and  the  following  year  down  to  the  14th  of  November,  on 
which  day  Eowland  Lee,  the  King’s  chaplain,  afterwardsrewarded  for 
his  services  by  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  But,  after  making  all  possible 
allowance  for  the  prejudiced  view  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  the 
general  correctness  of  his  estimate  must  be  admitted,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  Queen  was  exceedingly  popular  and  Anne  Boleyn 
thoroughly  detested  by  the  people.  Nearly  the  same  impression 
will  be  produced  by  a comparison  of  the  letters  published  by  Mr. 
Kawdon  Brown  from  the  Venetian  Archives.  The  Venetian 
Ambassador  in  London,  without  having  such  intimate  acquaintance 
wit’n  the  Queen  as  Eustace  Chapuys  was  admitted  to,  gives  a 
thoroughly  unprejudiced  account  which  in  its  main  features  entirely 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador.  We  have 
already  in  our  notices  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Mr. 
Brewer’s  and  Mr.  Gairdner’s  series  commented  on  these  most  in- 
teresting despatches.  We  purpose  to  confine  our  attention  in  our 
notice  of  the  present  volume  entirely  to  the  despatches  from  abroad 
which  appear  now  for  the  first  time ; but  they  are  important 
enough  to  require  separate  notice  on  a future  occasion. 

(To  he  contin’ued.') 


CIKCE’S  LOVERS.* 

Mr.  LEITH  DERWENT  is  not  satisfied  with  us  as  critics  of 
poetry.  He  introduces  the  lines  of  some  nobleman  of  his 
own  creation,  who  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  unwise  as  a poet 
as  even  Mr.  Derwent  himself  is  as  a novelist,  and  he  says,  “ They 
have  hailed  him  as  a poet  in  one  or  two  of  the  reviews,  particularly 
the  Saturday”  This  time  we  will  be  on  our  guard.  We  will  not 
expose  ourselves  to  the  reproach  of  some  scribbler  of  silly  verses  of 
having  hailed  our  author  as  a novelist.  We  will  not  give  any  one 
a chance  of  mistaking  our  meaning ; and  therefore  we  will  at  once 
plainly  state  that  Circe's  Lovers  is  as  silly  and  as  dull  a story  as  we 
have  read  for  at  least  three  months.  How  much  silliness  and  how 
much  dulness  each  quarter  brings  forth  in  sets  of  three  volumes 
only  the  unhappy  reviewers  know.  Mr.  Derwent’s  dulness  is  of 
the  heaviest  kind,  for  it  is  almost  altogether  composed  of  rant. 
Novv  and  then,  indeed,  there  is  mixed  up  with  it  a little  weak 
sentiment.  Now  and  then,  it  would  seem,  he  aims  at  mixing  up 
also  a little  humour.  But,  fatigued  with  both  attempts,  dispirited 
perhaps  by  a sense  of  failure,  he  soon  sinks  back  into  his  natural 
strain.  Now  the  peculiarity  of  rant  is  that  it  wearies  sooner  than 
anything  else  under  the  sun.  It  more  quickly  exhausts  the  spirits 
than  even  a sermon  or  a speech  on  the  rights  of  women.  There 
is  nothing  that  tires  us  so  soon  as  Ercles’s  vein.  A part  to  tear  a 
cat  in  must  be  the  shortest  of  all  parts.  How  well  Shakspeare 
knew  this  is  shown  by  the  brief  space  in  which  he  allows  Bottom 
to  make  all  split.  He  gives  him  but  eight  lines  that  were  lofty. 
At  eight  lines  we  can  laugh  heartily,  but  we  should  soon  all  grow 

* Circe's  Lovers.  A Novel.  By  James. Leith  Derwent,  Author  of  “Our 
Lady  of  Tears  ” and  “ King  Lazarus.”  3 vols.  London  : Chatto  & Windus. 
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serious  were  the  eight  turned  into  eighty,  and  the  eighty  into 
eight  hundred.  So  we  can  laugh  at  Mr.  Derwent  and  his  hero, 
too,  when  the  latter  dull  gentleman,  who  tells  his  own  story, 
exclaims: — “I  was  free  to  seek  her  out — to  perjure — to  degrado 
myself ; but — oh,  delirium ! — to  love.”  We  are  a little  amused, 
also,  when  the  silly  worthless  heroine  has  a whole  paragraph  to 
herself  after  the  following  fashion : — “ Lilian  called  herself  a 
daughter  of  Rome.  Mary  Stuart  was  a daughter  of  Rome,  too — 
these  things  are  fit.”  But  three  volumes  of  rant,  even  though  it 
is  broken  here  and  there  by  other  forms  of  inane  writing,  are 
more  than  any  one  man  can  bear.  It  is  dull  enough  to  try  the 
endurance  of  at  least  three  reviewers.  Two  should  bo  always 
sleeping  while  the  third  read.  When  he  was  worn  out,  he  would 
call  up  the  one  whose  turn  came  next,  and  he  would  in  due  course- 
be  relieved  by  the  next. 

The  characters  in  Circe's  Lovers  are  few  and  simple.  There  is 
Circe  herself,  Lily  Dermot,  alias  Lilian  Desmound,  alias  Cecillo 
Danvers,  alias  Mademoiselle  Lucille  du  Tremblay,  who,  by  com- 
mitting an  act  of  bigamy,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  Mrs.  Edward 
Stanhope  and  the  Countess  of  Hampstead,  and  who  on  the  death, 
of  both  her  husbands,  by  a marriage  with  a third,  becomes  the  wife 
of  Lord  Carnforth,  the  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Clydesdale.  She  is 
very  wicked  and  very  stupid,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  attempt  to- 
make  her  wicked  and  clever.  Her  spirit  was  wickal,  mocking, 
restless,  subtle.  Her  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a sphinx,  and  were 
subtly  lustrous.  She  bore  herself  with  a ceri;ain  seductive,  subtle 
grace.  When,  after  a fall,  her  head  got  for  a time  a little  touched, 
she  ranted  in  a fashion  of  which  our  readers  shall  have  a specimen. 
Whether,  by  the  way,  it  is  a subtle  rant,  the  author  forgets  to- 
tell  us : — 

“ She  looks  down  on  us  as  if  she  loved  us,”  she  said.  “ They  call  the 
sun  the  eye  of  God,  do  they  not  ? ” 

“ Some  fanciful  minds  have  styled  it  so.” 

“ Oh,  not  fanciful ! It  is  the  eye  of  God — so  bright  and  terrible.  But  1 
think  the  moon  ought  to  be  called  the  ej'e  of  the  Virgin  ; it  looks  down  on. 
us  just  as  I could  fancy  her  to  look — so  sweetly  and  lovingly.  Oh,  how- 
beautiful  a night  this  is  ! how  lovely  a place  this  Tintern  is  ! — so  still,  so- 
beautiful ! Look  at  those  calm  woods  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  hills, 
and  that  silvery  streak  where  the  moon  is  shining  on  the  Wye.  Ob,  my 
brain — my  poor  fevered  brain,  you  will  surely  calm  down  in  such  a peace- 
ful spot  as  this  ! ” She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  head  : “ Oh  that  night ! — 
that  night ! ” 

“ Don’t  speak  of  it — don’t  think  of  it,”  said  Stanhope  hastily.  “ My 
darling ! think  instead  of  our  life  together  when  I return.” 

“ But  you  will  be  so  long  away.  Seven  months  ! — seven  weary  months  !- 
But  I will  try  to  be  patient,  dearest,  I will  indeed.  How-  many  and  many 
a time  1 will  sit  in  our  garden — that  beautiful  garden  ! — and  think  of  you,, 
and  pray  that  Heaven  will  send  you  safely  back  to  me.  Am  I not  changed, 
Edtvard,  since  those  days  when  I neither  prayed  for  others  nor  myself?  ” 

“You  are  everything  that  I could  wish  you.” 

Poor  Edward  was  sadly  deceived.  A few  months  later  she  threw 
him  overboard,  though  he  was  her  husband,  and  married  the  EarL 
As  the  story  boasts  of  two  heroes,  as  well  as  of  one  earl  and  the  heir 
to  an  earldom,  there  must  be  at  least  two  female  characters.  As  the 
chief  heroine  is  long  engaged  to  one  of  the  four  men,  and  marries- 
the  other  three,  there  is  no  very  great  part  for  a second  heroine.. 
She  does,  however,  what  she  can.  She  is  engaged  to  one  of  the 
heroes,  and  in  love  with  the  other.  In  point  of  stupidity  she  is  on 
a par  with  all  the  characters  and  with  the  book.  All  the  men, 
moreover,  are  in  keeping.  The  Earl  is  meant  to  be  silly  and  is 
silly.  The  two  heroes  are  equally  silly,  though  the  author  had 
meant  to  make  them  very  clever.  In  fact,  Edward  Stanhope  is- 
described  as  a genius : — 

Amphora  crepit 

Institui ; currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

A Byron  began  to  be  formed ; why,  as  the  tale  runs  on,  does  a- 
booby  come  out  ? Yet  he  had  splendid  gifts,  w'e  are  assured.  In 
one  passage  we  read  that  he  had  the  courage  which  Milton 
ascribes  to  Satan,  and  in  another  passage  that  he  had  the  pride  of 
a Lucifer.  Sometimes  he  looked  like  Mephistopheles,  the  mocking' 
fiend.  “ He  had  fused  his  youth  into  one  master-passion — the- 
adoration  of  the  goddess  Poetry.”  He  kept  a pistol  all  ready 
loaded  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  the  right  time  should  come.  This 
surely  is  as  certain  a sign  of  the  poetic  gift  as  even  smelling  of 
wine  early  in  the  morning  or  nails  kept  untrimmed.  His  poetry 
did  not  sell,  and  to  gain  his  living  he  became  a newspaper  corre- 
spondent. “His  letters  were  written  with  a power  that  was 
almost  terrible.  . . . Great  men — great  literary  craftsmen,  at 
least — praised  them  highly.  ‘ It  is  all  one  prose-poem,’  said  one  4 
‘ it  is  a young  Homer  writing  history.’  ” It  was  a relief  to  us,, 
nevertheless,  when  we  reached  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  end 
of  the  third  volume  and  of  the  life  of  this  young  Homer.  He  had 
bored  us  so  much  that  we  regretted  that  his  wife,  the  ex-Countess 
of  Hampstead  and  the  future  Countess  of  Clydesdale,  had  by  her 
influence  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  saved  him  from  the  gallows- 
which  he  had  so  richly  deserved.  He  was  too  dull  and  too  pre- 
tentious a scoundrel  to  be  suffered  to  die,  as  he  did,  of  his  wounds. 
We  would  have  spared  his  life,  however,  on  one  condition.  Had 
he  been  shut  up  for  life  in  prison,  with  nothing  to  read  but  his 
own  poems  and  Circe's  Lovers,  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
utmost  suff'erings  that  the  human  frame  is  capable  of  bearing.  Th& 
other  hero,  Donald  Murray,  who  tells  the  story,  is  as  stupid  and 
as  pitiful  a rascal  as  his  rival.  He  had  worked  tirelessly  («c), 
he  says,  to  win  for  himself  some  foothold  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Hereupon  he  abuses  the  despots  of  this  “ republic  ironically  styled 
so,”  and  the  abjects  who  flatter  them.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
him,  and  for  our  author  too,  who  no  doubt  puts  his  own  sentiments 
into  his  hero's  mouth,  to  leave  the  republic,  the  despots,  and  the 
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abjects  alone,  and  to  stick  a little  honest  dictionary-work  ? 
Let  him  turn  over  his  Johnson,  and  he  will  in  time  be, cured  of  the 
affectation  which  leads  him  to  introduce  such  a ridiculous  word 
as  “ tirelessly.”  A few  pages  further  on  we  come  to  “ successless.” 
What  an  ear  must  a writer  have  who  allows  himself  to  be  led  by 
his  silly  striving  after  novelty  to  introduce  such  an  ill-sounding 
word  as  “ successless  ” ! “ Unsuccessful  ” served  Milton  and 

Addison  and  all  who  have  followed  them,  and  might,  we  should 
have  thought,  have  served  Mr.  Leith  Derwent,  even  though  from 
his  brains  has  sprung  a young  history-writing  Homer.  Had  the 
second  of  the  two  heroes  turned  newspaper  correspondent,  he 
would  quite  as  much  as  his  rival  have  deserved  the  praise  of  the 
great  literary  craftsmen.  In  fact,  the  two  men  are  as  like  each 
other  as  two  peas.  Their  rant  is  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  It 
is  thus  that  Mr.  Donald  Murray  expresses  himself  when  he  begins 
to  reflect  on  the  grave  to  which  even  a pinchbeck  Byron  must 
come: — 

When  it  shuts  on  me,  then — Kismet ! The  fate  that  has  seized  me  will 
■he  only  the  inevitable  one  prepared  for  all  himranitj’',  successful  or  success- 
less— the  fate  that  clutched  Cajs.ar  just  ere  the  world’s  crown  was  in  his 
grasp,  that  found  Napoleon  with  all  his  glory  gone  from  him,  and  around 
him  only  captivity  and  the  remorseless  sea.  It  was  but  j-esterday — as  time 
counts,  that  is,  when  we  look  back  on  it — that  Alexander,  the  Czar  of  the 
Ilussias,  fell  dying  in  the  streets  of  his  capital,  and  beside  him  the  assassin 
who  slew  him  lay  dying  also  ; and  to-daj'  the  world  rolls  on  without  them, 
and  .all  we  can  say  of  either  by  way  of  epitaph  is  “Vixit” : “ He  has 
lived.” 

While  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  author  does  not  know  that  he  has 
made  his  heroes  a pair  of  fools,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  he  knows 
that  he  has  made  them  a pair  of  mean  rascals.  They  lie  with  the 
greatest  readiness,  and  are  both  ready  to  take  a part  in  a plot 
which  would,  if  detected,  have  landed  them  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  hero  who  tells  the  story  is  for  a moment 
puzzled  at  some  inconsistency  in  one  of  his  characters,  he  says  : — 

Explain'  the  riddle,  psychology.  Subtle  science  ! I can  do  it 
for  myself.”  There  is  no  need  of  psychology  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  three  volumes  are  tilled  with  the  doings  of  three  knaves.  The 
taste  of  the  circulating  libraries  calls  for  scoundrels,  and  scoundrels 
are  produced  in  plenty. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  enough.  Donald  Murray,  who  is 
■engaged  to  Eachel  Clare,  becomes  engaged  also  to  the  wicked 
heroine  of  many  names.  His  bosom  friend,  the  youthful  Homer, 
with  whom  Rachel  Clare  falls  in  love,  also  gets  engaged  to  the 
wicked  heroine.  The  foolish  old  Earl,  who  is  the  patron  of  both 
the  young  men,  also  gets  engaged  to  the  same  wicked  heroine. 
This  is  the  state  of  things  which  we  reach  early  in  the  second 
volume.  The  first  of  the  three  men  finds  out  that  he  is  tricked ; 
And  resisting,  he  says,  a horrible  thought  to  kill  her  and  himself, 
tells  her  that  she  is  the  queen  of  liars,  and  so  breaks  off  with  her. 
The  second  man  announces  that  his  impulse  is  always  an  ungovern- 
■able  one  to  go  headlong  to  the  devil,  and  go  he  most  certainly 
•does.  The  third  man,  the  foolish  old  lord,  brings  his  engage- 
ment to  an  end  and  renews  it  just  as  it  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  plot.  That  the  author  does  not  take  the  slightest  interest 
in  him  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  never  allowed  to  rant. 
Not  a single  roar  is  given  him,  Earl  though  he  is.  Though 
he  is  a lover,  and  a greatly  aggrieved  lover,  he  is  scarcely  even 
suffered  to  “ condole.”  Nick  Bottom’s  part  is  never  for  him. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  volume  the  heroine  has  a fall,  and  gets 
her  good  looks  a good  deal  spoiled.  Her  head,  also,  as  we  have 
said,  is  injured  for  a time.  Hereupon  she  takes  to  the  ravings  of 
which  we  have  given  our  readers  an  instance.  In  the  end  her 
wits  come  back  and  her  ravings  cease.  She  thereupon  commits 
bigamy,  soon  afterwards  buries  both  her  husbands,  and  marries 
her  third.  Donald  Murray  returns  to  his  Rachel,  to  whom  he  had 
been  unfaithful  by  getting  himself  engaged  to  the  wicked  heroine, 
and  who,  in  her  turn,  had  not  been  faithful  to  him,  as  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  youthful  Homer.  If  they  bored  each  other 
AS  much  as  they  do  the  reader,  their  married  life  must  have 
been  an  unhappy  one  indeed. 


HULL’S  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.* 

The  preparation  of  a series  of  maps,  illustrating  as  far  as  out- 
existing  means  of  knowledge  allow  the  ph3fsical  history  of 
the  British  Islands,  has  been  from  time  to  time  contemplated  in 
more  quarters  than  one.  It  is  to  Professor  Hull,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
first  systematic  attempt  to  realize  this  most  desirable  object, 
furthered  by  the  liberality  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  including, 
in  the  first  instance,  among  tlmir  Transactions  the  costly  chromo- 
lithographic  plates,  and  subsequently  giving  permission  for  their 
republication  in  tbe  present  handy  volume.  Some  such  set  of 
maps  had  been,  we  learn  from  the  preface,  proposed  a quarter 
of  a century  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Ijongman  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Houghton,  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
but  circumstances  prevented  the  idea  from  being  carried  out.  The 
delay  has  proved  so  far,  at  all  events,  profitable  to  the  execution 
of  the  scheme  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hull  that,  with  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  then  attainable  as  to  the  interior  structure  of 
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this  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust,  no  such  plan  could  have  been 
at  all  adequately  carried  out.  This  altered  state  of  things  is  due 
in  the  main  to  the  discoveries  made  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  by  means  of  deep  borings,  in  search  either  of  coal 
or  other  minerals  or  of  water,  especially  in  the  central  and  south- 
eastern counties.  To  geologists  these  borings  have  been  of  the 
greatest  interest,  revealing,  as  they  have  largely  done,  the  internal 
structure  and  arrangement  of  extensive  strata  which  must  other- 
wise have  remained  the  subject  of  mere  conjecture.  The  details 
of  these  borings  have  been  of  material  use  to  Professor  Hull  in 
the  compilation  of  his  work.  But  further  it  would  have  been,  he 
remarks,  impossible  for  him  to  show  with  anything  like  the  same 
exactness  the  underground  limits  of  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
Oolitic  formations  in  the  direction  of  the  Thames  Valley  and  of  the 
eastern  coast,  these  strata  having  been  successively  lost  to  sight 
beneath  more  recent  deposits.  For  much  additional  light  upon  the 
internal  structure  of  Great  Britain  he  acknowledges  his  obligation  to 
the  important  essay  of  Mr.  Godwin-Austin,  published  in  the  year 
1856  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  which  many  of  the 
problems  since  cleared  up  by  experiment  were  investigated  and 
theoretically  solved.  Wisely  discarding  the  title  of  “ Palaeo- 
physiography,”  which  he  had  in  the  first  instance  contem- 
plated, for  the  simpler  and  more  generally  intelligible  designation 
now  used  in  his  title-page.  Professor  Hull  in  his  introduc- 
tory chapter  explains  it  as  his  design  to  present  the  geological 
history  of  the  British  Isles  under  the  aspect  of  a series  of 
pictures,  settiug  before  the  eye  from  very  early  times  the  various 
phases  of  surface-sculpturing  which  the  area  herein  comprised 
has  undergone,  with  the  changes  which  have  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  animal  and  plant  life,  whether  aqueous  or 
terrestrial,  of  the  corresponding  periods.  What  may  be  called  the 
geography  of  past  geological  times  has  for  its  aim  the  reproduction 
of  the  bygone  physical  featui-es  of  the  earth’s  surface,  restoring 
the  earlier  outlines  of  land  and  water,  recalling  the  position  of  the 
mountains,  valleys,  and  submerged  depressions,  and  repeonling 
each  district  with  its  pristine  fauna  and  flora.  The  subject  natu- 
I'ally  divides  itself  into  two  branches — one  dealing  with  the  phy- 
sical, the  other  with  the  vital,  conditions  of  special  regions. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  palseontologists  towards  re- 
calling to  view  the  groups  of  animals  and  plants  which  have 
peopled  the  waters  and  given  life  and  beauty  to  the  lands  of 
remote  ages.  More  especially  has  Dr.  Oswald  Heer  been  success- 
ful in  settiug  before  our  view  the  extinct  fiiuna  and  flora  of 
Switzerland,  whilst  American  geologists  have  portrayed  wdth  no 
less  industry  and  skill  the  examples  of  rock-sculpturing  and 
surface-change,  as  well  as  the  profusion  of  fossil  forms  which 
are  to  be  found  among  the  rocky  masses,  the  deep  alluvial  plains, 
and  the  giant  canons  of  the  Far  West.  Still,  compared  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  former  denizens  of  our  lakes  and  seas, 
what  we  know  of  the  land  animals  and  plants  is  sadly  limited, 
depending  as  it  does  upon  such  fragmentarj’’  remains  as  may  happen 
to  have  been  drifted  out  to  sea  by  streams  or  currents,  subsequently 
preserved,  and  ultimately  brought  within  the  ken  of  the  scientific 
observer.  The  small  proportion  of  land  fauna  dredged  up  within  the 
sea  area  surrounding  the  British  Isles  is  referred  to  by  our  author- 
in  proof  of  the  utterly  unrepresentative  character  of  the  marine 
deposits  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  life.  A further  source  of  im- 
perfection in  the  palaeontological  record  is  pointed  out  by  Haeckel. 
It  is  only  during  the  slow  sinking  of  the  soil  under  water  that 
the  permanent  strata  in  which  organic  bodies  are  entombed  can 
be  formed.  With  the  elevation  of  the  submerged  floor  the  strata 
deposited  are  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the  shallow  waters. 
Hence  no  traces  are  to  be  seen  of  the  organic  forms  which  peopled 
the  land  during  periods  of  elevation,  although  it  must  be  theoreti- 
cally clear  that  the  variety  of  animal  and  plant  life  would  increase 
during  these  very  periods. 

But,  if  nature  has  debarred  us  from  the  interesting  task  of 
restoring  in  imagination  the  animal  groups  of  geological  times, 
there  is  another  branch  of  study  for  which  she  has  furnished 
us  with  more  ample  materials.  Imperfectly  as  we  are,  able 
to  people  the  lands  of  the  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
more  recent  periods  with  their  successive  forms  of  animal  life, 
may  we  not  at  least  attempt  to  determine  where  the  lands  of 
those  periods  lay  over  and  around  such  a region  as  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  marking  out  the  margins  of  land  and  sea,  with  the 
areas  alternately  submerged  or  elevated?  May  we  not  further 
seek  for  light  upon  such  problems  as  that  of  the  permanence  of 
oceans  and  continents,  and  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
lands  from  which  were  derived  our  sedimentary  rocks  ? It  is  to 
represent  these  details  that  Dr.  Hull  has  drawn  up  his  series  of 
maps  indicating  from  one  age  to  another  the  relative  position  of 
land  and  water,  the  heights  of  the  one  and  the  depths  of  the 
other,  and  tracing  through  the  long  stretch  of  geological  time  the 
various  phases  of  transmutation  through  which  our  limited  section 
of  the  globe  has  passed. 

Much  as  has  been  said  of  late  by  distinguished  naturalists  in 
favour  of  the  permanence  of  continents  and  oceans,  there  ai-e 
evidences  which  point  to  changes  of  enormous  magnitude  affecting 
the  limits  of  land  and  water  over  wide  tracts  of  the  earth’s  surface — 
notably,  as  our  author  makes  it  his  principal  field  of  inquiry,  the 
area  of  the  North  Atlantic.  To  go  no  further  back  than  the 
Cretaceous  period,  there  is  the  vast  stretch  of  chalk  strata  of  ex- 
treme purity  and  free  from  foreign  sedimentary  admixture,  be- 
tokening its  deposition  in  wide  ocean  depths,  regular  in  bedding, 
alternating  with  layers  of  siliceous  bauds  of  nodules,  ranging  from 
Ireland  as  far  cast  as  the  Caspian,  and  from  Belgium  southw-ards  into 
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Africa.  This  deposit  has  been  elevated  to  thousands  of  feet  on 
the  flanlrs  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Himalayas,  indicating  great  changes  of  level  since  its  formation. 
The  mummulitic  limestone  of  the  Eocene  period,  analogous  in  many 
of  its  characters  to  the  chalk,  attests  no  less  by  the  vast  area  of  land 
surface  it  now  covers  or  underlies  (98°  in  longitude  and  40°  of 
north  latitude)  the  width  of  ocean  waters  under  which  it  was 
originally  formed;  whilst  the  heights  it  attains  (10,531  ft.  in  the 
case  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  and  16,500  ft.  iu  Western  Thibet)  show 
the  tremendous  elevation  that  the  ocean  floor  has  since  undergone. 
And  if  so  much  that  was  ocean  is  now  land,  must  we  not  infer,  on 
the  principle  of  alternation  in  physical  conditions,  that  much  of 
•what  in  the  early  Tertiary  age  was  land  is  now  the  ocean  ? Of 
even  greater  force  is  the  evidence  of  more  ancient  geological 
periods.  Of  British  rocks  the  oldest  known  are  the  Laurentian, 
which  crop  out  at  various  points  along  our  northern  and  western 
coasts,  whilst  they  form  a very  large  portion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian promontory,  reappearing  in  central  Europe,  possibly  in 
central  France,  on  the  lied  Sea,  and  in  the  Nile  valley.  This 
deposit  may  in  one  form  or  another  be  supposed  to  under- 
lie almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  the  fundamental  granitic 
and  gneissic  basis  of  all  other  formations.  These  beds,  con- 
sisting of  gneiss,  hornblendes,  and  micaceous  schists,  with  other 
crystalline  strata,  at  the  lowest  estimate  20,000  feet  in  thickness, 
are  undoubtedly  derivative.  They  once  existed  as  sandstones, 
shales,  clays,  and  limestones,  which  have  been  since  subjected  to 
intense  metamorphism.  They  were  accumulated  under  the  -waters 
of  the  primeval  ocean  from  the  waste  of  lands  which  must  have 
been  of  continental  extent  to  have  supplied  materials  so  wide  in 
their  distribution  and  uprearing  themselves  to  so  vast  a height. 
Be  it  recollected  too  that  on  the  North  American  continent  the 
Laurentian  series  are  quite  as  largely  represented  as  they  are  in 
Europe,  the  greater  part  of  Canada  being  formed  of  them.  Here 
then,  argues  our  author,  we  have  two  vast  tracts  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  North  Atlantic,  formed  out  of  a presumably  contempo- 
raneous group  of  strata  of  vast  extent  and  rhickness.  Where,  if 
not  in  the  Atlantic  itself,  are  we  to  seek  for  the  place  of  the  con- 
tinent which  supplied  the  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
construction  of  this  stupendous  pile?  Here  was  the  primeval 
Atlantic,  rising,  it  is  thought  probable,  into  lofty  mountains, 
stretching  far  south  of  the  fiftieth  parallel,  and  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  waters  of  an  ocean  which  rolled  over  the  regions  of  the 
North  American  continent  on  the  one  hand  and  the  European  on 
the  other.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  had  then  no  existence.  With  the 
Cambrian  period  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  British  Isles  rose  from 
the  azure  main,  when  a rib  of  archaic  rocks  was  protruded 
above  the  ocean  waters  along  a tract  stretching  in  a north-easterly 
direction  through  the  vvest  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, a parallel  ridge  uprising  along  the  line  of  the  outer  Hebrides. 
These  ribs  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  framework  upon  which 
the  British  Isles  were  constructed,  that  of  the  central  highlands 
forming  the  primeval  backbone.  Under  the  Silurian  ocean  these 
highlands  were  submerged  to  a depth  of  12,000  feet  or  more,  the 
strata  forming  its  floor  being  derived  from  the  same  Lamentian 
beds,  borne  down  by  great  rivers  traversing  the  Atlantic  continent 
from  the  west  and  north,  to  be  raised  again  later  on  into  the  highest 
elevations  of  the  British  Isles  and  Europe.  Even  through  the  Car- 
boniferous period  Dr.  Hull  makes  it  probable  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  had  not  come  into  being,  there  having  been  a wide  tract  of 
ancient  land  north  and  west  of  the  British  area,  and  to  the  west 
and  south  during  the  Middle  and  Lower  Palaeozoic  periods.  It  is 
at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  that  he  dates  the  genesis 
of  the  Atlantic,  together  with  that  of  our  group  of  islands  and 
Europe.  To  the  same  date  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  formation  of 
the  western  rim  of  the  great  basin  in  the  trpheaval  of  the  Alle- 
ghany chain,  a series  of  sections  being  drawn  to  make  clear  the 
disposition  of  the  rocks  across  the  Western  continent. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  the  plates  are  made  to  illustrate 
in  detail  the  successive  stages  of  evolution  indicated  in  our  author’s 
scheme  of  palseography.  The  series  of  admirably  drawn  maps  exhi- 
bits in  duplicate  the  geological  aspect  of  the  British  Isles  at  each 
period  in  succession,  the  one  plate  showing  the  range  of  rocks  as  now 
manifest  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist,  the  other  the  ideal  limits  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  materials  of  those  rocks  in  the  process  of  depo- 
sition. Thus  the  flrst  plate  (fig.  i)  shows  those  tracts  where  the 
Laurentian  rocks  reach  the  sm-face  or  may  be  supposed  to  underlie 
superficial  deposits,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  the  north-west  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  outer  Hebrides, 
the  north-west  angle  of  Ireland  and  Galway,  the  centre  and  north- 
west of  France,  the  pro"vince  of  Madrid  in  Spain,  and  the  margin 
of  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia.  The  ideal  chart  corresponding 
to  it  is  made  to  indicate  the  area  of  the  Laurentian  sea  m which 
this  wide  sedimentary  area  was  deposited  during  long  ages ; its 
depth  towards  the  Canadian  shore,  and  probably  about  the  British 
region,  being  not  less  than  40,000  feet,  the  Laurentian  or  Atlantic 
continent  ranging  from  Iceland  towards  the  west  and  south,  and 
probably  across  Greenland  to  the  pole.  The  margins  of  sea  and 
land  can  of  course  be  but  inferential  and  approximate,  nor  can  the 
course  of  the  vast  rivers  be  drawn  out  which  bore  down  the 
detritus  of  this  former  continent  to  build  up  what  are  now  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Europe  and  Northern  America.  Plate  II. 
similarly  sets  before  the  eye  the  aspect  of  the  Cambrian  period,  the 
archaic  ridge  upheaving  itself  across  N.-W.  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
leaving  a deep  inland  lake  between  it  and  the  continent,  and  a wide 
stretch  of  ocean  to  the  S.E.  In  the  Silurian  period  (Plate  III.) 
this  ridge  sinks  out  of  sight,  to  rise  again  in  a more  widely  and 


irregularly  diffused  form  iu  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devono- 
Silurian  periods  (Plate  IV.),  the  flrst  trace  of  continental  Europe 
showing  itself  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  British  area,  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (save  the  eastern  counties)  being  still  under  water. 
In  the  Lower  and  Middle  Devonian  ages  (Plate  V.)  as  well  as 
during  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  (Plate  VI.),  the 
sea  rolls  between  Northern  Britain  and  France,  a slender  barrier  of 
land  across  mid-Britain  upheaving  itself  above  the  waste  of 
waters  from  the  N.W.  continent  to  the  coast  of  France.  Through 
the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods  a series  of  lakes,  separated  by 
diversified  masses  of  land,  is  seen  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  area.  In  the  cretaceous  period  (Plate  XI.)  a vast  sub- 
sidence leaves  exposed  but  a few  scattered  islets,  representing  what 
are  now  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  The  Lower 
and  Middle  Tertiary  age  shows  the  gradual  rising  of  Northern 
Britain,  becoming  more  strongly  marked  through  the  Lower  Glacial 
epoch  (Plate  XIII.)  when  the  ice-sheet  came  down  over  South 
Wales,  and  South-Eastern  England  was  joined  to  France,  with 
the  close  of  which  period  the  animals — man  in  all  probability  in- 
cluded— made  their  way  hither  from  the  continent,  their  retreat 
being  cut  off  in  the  post-Pleiocene  or  Drift  period  (Plate  XIV.) 
By  that  time  the  Straits  of  Dover  came  to  be  defined  much  as  they 
continue  now,  and  the  tropical  animals — the  lion,  tiger,  elephant, 
and  rhinoceros — perished  for  want  of  their  winter  retreat.  Our 
author  agrees  decidedly  with  Dr.  John  Evans  and  most  of  the  best 
authorities  in  placing  the  advent  of  man  as  post-glacial.  His  work, 
limited  as  it  is  in  bulk,  sets  before  the  reader’s  eye  a pictorial  his- 
tory, as  it  were,  of  the  changes  through  which  our  group  of  islands 
has  advanced  from  its  earliest  traceable  aspect  to  the  physical  fea- 
tures it  presents  in  our  day.  What  most  impresses  the  observer’s 
mind  is,  as  he  urges,  the  prominence  ever  held  by  the  old  mountain, 
chains  and  groups  of  the  north  and  west  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Once  formed  they  have  seldom — in  some  cases  never — been  sub- 
merged. In  them  we  behold  the  axes  or  fulcra  of  the  movements 
which  have  been  powerful  agents  of  change  in  the  regions  lying 
to  the  south.  For  untold  geological  cycles  they  have  looked  down 
upon  the  vicissitudes  through  which  our  island  group  has  become- 
what  we  now  know  it  to  be. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

TWO  handsome  volumes  attest  the  fact  that  bibliography  is 
not  unpopular.  True,  the  editor,  as  he  says  himself,  finds 
that  “ many  tastes  have  to  be  catered  for,”  and  there  are  great 
varieties  both  in  quality  and  weight  among  the  contents.  We 
meet  with  a good  many  stale  stories,  a good  many  poor  jokes,  a. 
good  deal  of  frivolous  correspondence ; but  there  are  a few  solid 
papers  as  well,  and  much  of  the  best  sort  of  bibliography — that, 
namely,  which  throws  light  not  merely  on  the  external  properties 
of  books,  but  upon  the  contents  and  the  historj^  of  the  time  in 
which  they  were  written  and  printed.  The  delights  of  book- 
collecting are  set  forth  to  great  advantage  in  a preface  by  the 
editor,  who  quotes  Shakspeare,  Carlyle,  and  Mr.  Buskin  in  priise 
of  bibliomania,  and  adds  some  anecdotes  to  show  that  biblio- 
graphy is  for  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  first  articlo 
after  the  preface  is  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  of  Cambridge,  whose  name 
alone  will  be  sufficient  to  recommend  the  Bibliographer  to  thoso 
who  know  anything  of  the  subject  already.  It  is  on  Godfried 
van  der  Haghen,  the  publisher  of  “ Tindale’s  own  last  edi- 
tion” of  the  New  Testament  in  1534-35.  This  is  followed 
by  a very  curious  “ Character  of  a Publisher,”  by  Samuel  Butler, 
the  author  of  Huclibras.  It  appears  from  a note  that  it  has 
never  been  printed  before,  and  that  it  exists  in  manuscript  in 
a collection  with  sixty-five  others;  but  we  are  not  told  where 
they  are  to  be  seen.  The  “Character”  is  headed  “A  Sta- 
tioner”; and  Butler,  who  had  found  that  writing  even  success- 
ful books  is  not  always  a very  remunerative  occupation,  does 
not  spare  the  man  who  “lives  by  books,  and  understands  no- 
thing of  them  but  the  prices.”  It  is  strange  to  observe  that 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  authors  are  making  the  self- 
same complaints,  though  perhaps  they  cannot  express  themselves 
in  such  forcible  language.  There  are  many  other  short  papers  of 
the  same  kind  as  these,  together  with  notices  of  remarkable  book 
sales  and  various  items  of  literary  news ; but  one  or  two  papers, 
which  take  a serial  form  and  run  through  both  the  volumes  before 
us,  are  of  more  permanent  importance.  Mr,  Ashbee,  for  instance, 
contributes  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  signs  of  London  booksellers 
and  printers,  which  so  far  has  only  reached  the  letter  M,  but  will, 
no  doubt,  be  continued  in  the  next  volume.  Some  of  them  are 
extremely  curious.  Two  booksellers  used  the  sign  of  .the 
Artichoke,  one  in  Ludgate  Hill,  the  other  in  Old  Bedlam — that  is, 
of  course,  outside  Bishopsgate.  There  are  twenty-four  Bibles,  and 
numerous  Bibles  with  Crowns,  Harps,  Suns,  Cross  Keys,  and  other 
objects.  The  “ Black  Spread  Eagle  ” was  very  common.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  sign  of  Milton,  the  scrivener,  the 
poet’s  father.  The  “Brazen  Serpent”  flourished  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Shakspeare’s  King  Lear  was  first  printed 
for  Nathaniel  Butter,  and  was  on  sale  “at  his  shop  in  Paul's 
Churchyard  at  the  signe  of  the  Pide  Bull  neere  St.  Austin’s  gate.” 
The  second  quarto  edition  of  his  Merchant  of  Venice  was  sold  at 
the  Green  Dragon,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  at  “ the  Flower  de  Leuse  and  the  Crowne,”  both  in  St. 
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Paul’s  Churchyard,  where  also  was  “ Love  and  Death,”  “ Lucrece,” 
“ The  Hedgehog,”  aud  “ The  Gun,”  which  was  “ at  the  little 
aiorth  door  of  St.  Paul’s  ” in  1579. 

Among  other  serials  we  may  mention  Mr.  Conway’s  papers  on 
the  wood-cutters  of  the  Netherlands.  The  amount  of  labour  in- 
volved in  the  investigation  of  such  a subject  may  be  learned  from 
the  account  Mr.  Conway  gives  of  his  method  of  conducting  his 
jesearches.  First,  he  made  a list  of  all  the  books  containing 
woodcuts  printed  in  the  Netherlands  before  1500,  and  of  the 
libraries  in  which  copies  may  be  seen.  He  then  visited  each 
library  in  turn,  and  examined  the  books  separately.  The  result 
was  to  find  that  every  block  was  used  over  and  over  again  in  dif- 
Terent  books,  sometimes  by  different  printers.  “ I had,”  he  says, 
“ to  go  back  from  the  prints  to  the  blocks  to  note  down  under  my 
description  of  a woodcut  the  name,  date,  and  printer  of  each  book 
in  which  it  occurred,  and  thus  to  discover  its  history.”  The  cata- 
logue of  cuts  became  a catalogue  of  blocks,  whose  wanderings  from 
hand  to  hand  could  be  easily  traced.  The  blocks  were  soon  found 
to  group  themselves  into  sets,  each  set  having  first  appeared  in  some 
one  book,  and  belonging  to  some  one  town.  “ It  only  remained 
to  group  the  sets  together  according  to  their  style,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  journey  baclrwards  ” from  the  prints  to  the  blocks,  and 
from  the  blocks  to  the  cutters.  Mr.  Conway  treats  first  of  two 
ongravers  at  Utrecht,  and  proceeds  to  notice  the  woodcutter  who 
was  employed  by  Colard  Mansion  at  Bruges,  as  regards  whom  he 
concludes  with  the  suggestion  that  Mansion  cut  his  own  blocks. 
The  question  is  of  interest  when  we  remember  that  Caxton  learned 
to  print  at  Bruges,  and  most  probably  from  Colard  Mansion,  who 
must  have  cut  his  own  letters,  and  may  have  shown  Caxton  bow 
to  do  it.  There  were  no  type-foundries  in  those  days.  Another 
series  of  articles  of  great  value  is  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Pocock,  and 
relates  to  the  Bishops’  and  Genevan  Bibles,  of  both  of  which  he 
^ives  a full  historical  account  and  a bibliography. 

It  is  in  the  shorter  notes,  however,  that  the  most  amusing 
reading  is  to  be  foimd.  One  correspondent  writes  to  complain 
of  botanical  titles  being  given  to  books  which  are  not  on  botany. 
A volume  of  translations  from  Latin  and  Italian  poets  is  called 
Floioers  of  the  South,  from  the  Hortus  Siccus  of  an  Old  Col- 
lector. A literary  journal  a few  years  ago  placed  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore’s  Florilegiwn  Amantis  under  the  head  of  “ Botany, 
Farming,  and  Gardening.”  Another  writer  mentions  an  entry 
in  a bookseller’s  catalogue,  Anglia  Triumphans,  “ written  by 
Laus  Deo  in  1664.”  There  are  several  articles  on  sham  or 
■dummy  library  doors,  and  the  book  titles  appropriate  to  them. 
Those  sent  by  Hood  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  are  well 
known.  Dickens’s  are  characteristic,  as  some  of  them  are 
allusions  to  his  own  w-ritlugs.  Toots’s  Universal  Letter  Writer  is 
an  example.  Few  of  them  are  really  amusing,  but  several  are 
ingenious,  such  as  Hansard's  Guide  to  Refreshing  Sleep,  and  On 
the  Use  of  Mercury  by  the  Ancient  Poets,  In  a library  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wheatley,  the  cupboard  which  con- 
tains the  taps  for  the  sunburuers  is  concealed  behind  mock  titles,  the 
principal  being  Open  Sesame;  or,  the  Cave  of  the  Forty  Gasburners. 
Numerous  other  examples  are  given,  many  of  which  are  not  plainly 
fictitious,  and  would  therefore  be  really  misleading  in  a library, 
such  as  Viner  On  Stoppage  in  Transitu,  or  Elphinstone  On  the 
Dooranee  Monarchy.  Dr.  Greenhill  sends  an  interesting  letter  on 
the  editions  of  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  from  which  we  gather 
that  it  was  reprinted  twelve  times  between  its  first  appearance  in 
1642  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  only  four  times 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  have  been  fourteen  editions  in 
the  present  century ; and  besides  Merryweather’s  Latin  v'ersion, 
the  book  has  been  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  There  have  been  ten  editions  of  the  Latin  version,  and 
three  of  the  Dutch.  Browne’s  English  is  well  suited  to  transla- 
tion into  Latin  or  even  into  Dutch,  but  must  sufi'er  terribly  in 
French  or  German. 

It  is  impossible  to  open  these  volumes  anywhere  without  alight- 
ing on  some  amusing  anecdote  or  some  valuable  literary  or 
historical  note.  Thus  we  read  in  one  place  that  Fuller's  Church 
History  was  published  with  initial  letters  containing  the  arms  of 
the  subscribers,  but  that  here  and  there  an  old  Bible  cut  appeared 
instead  and  this  apology  at  the  end  of  the  book : — “ Know,  reader, 
the  Cutter  in  wood  being  sick,  and  the  Press  not  staing  his  re- 
covery, the  armes  of  my  Patrons  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  booke 
are  supplied  in  these  quarters.”  In  another  we  have  a story 
which  reminds  the  reader  of  Scott’s  fiction  about  Snuffy  Davie : — 

Our  friend  picked  out  of  a rubbish  heap  on  a country  book- 
seller’s floor  a little  old  book  of  poetry  with  the  signature  of 
A.  Pope.  Subsequently  he  found  a manuscript  note  in  a book 
■on  the  shelves  of  a public  library  referring  to  this  very  copy, 
which  the  writer  of  the  note  stated  had  been  given  to  "him  by 
the  poet  Pope.”  Mr.  Edward  Solly  gives  an  account  of  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  a book  little  read  now,  but  which  was 
■once  as  popular  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  an  attempt 
to  identify  the  author  Mr.  Solly  shows  that  chronological  and 
other  facts  reduce  the  list  of  possible  authors  to  Eichard 
Sterne,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York,  and  died  in  1683,  and  to 
Dorothy,  Lady  Packington,  who  died  in  1679,  to  wliom  the 
authorship  is  usually  attributed.  Mr.  Solly  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  Archbishop  Sterne  should  have  the  credit  of  it.  He  con- 
fesses, however,  that  “ of  clear  and  distinct  evidence  there  is 
none  ” ; and  his  general  conclusions  are  that  the  seven  tracts  pub- 
lished as  by  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  are  the  work  of  various 
hands,  and  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Fell,  who  edited  them,  on 
the  subject  are  to  be  received  with  caution.  Manyamusing  letters 


are  concerned  with  misprints  and  mistakes,  especially  in  cata- 
logues. In  the  first  volume  a correspondent  expresses  the  fervent 
hope  that  some  day  he  will  see  the  catalogue  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  a copy  of  “ Shelley’s  Prometheus,  unbound,  price  &Q.”  In 
the  second  volume  this  desire  is  gratified,  and  we  have  an  extract 
from  the  book-list  of  a Glasgow  auctioneer  in  which  this  item 
occurs : — “ Lot  282.  Sir  Noel  Paton’s  Illustrations,  Shelley’s  Pro- 
metheus, unbound,  12  plates,  N.D.” 

The  print  of  the  Bibliographer  is  good,  and  wonderfully  free 
from  errors,  though,  of  course,  the  name  of  Gerard  Leeuis  several 
times  given  as  Leen,  and  a few  minor  oversights  might  be  men- 
tioned. How  far  there  can  be  room  for  so  many  antiquarian 
and  half-antiquarian  serials  as  appear  now  it  is  not  our  business 
to  inquire.  That  many  such  periodicals  do  exist  besides  the 
journals  of  Archaeological  Societies  is  a sign  of  the  times,  and 
points  to  a general  awakening  of  interest  in  antiquity  and  history. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  educated  people  which  the 
last  few  years  have  produced  will  answer  for  a good  deal  of  this 
activity,  and  has  scarcely  been  taken  sufficiently  into  account  by 
inquirers  as  to  the  fall  of  the  Excise  revenue.  V/orkmen  and 
others  who  used  for  sheer  idleness  to  pass  their  evenings  in  a 
public-house  now  stay  at  home  and  read  newspapers  and  novels. 
As  reading  becomes  more  and  more  popular,  the  history  of  litera- 
ture acquires  increased  interest,  and  though  bibliography  is  to 
literature  only  what  masonry  is  to  architecture  or  canvas  and 
colours  to  painting,  it  has  its  value  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
to  the  widespread  and  daily  increasing  class  who  make  collections. 
No  collection  is  more  easy  to  make  and  costs  so  little  as  a library ; 
and  in  no  way  can  a man,  be  he  poor  or  rich,  lay  by  a little  money 
more  securely  or  profitably.  This  is  taking  the  lowest  view,  but 
it  is  the  view  of  a bibliographer,  and  is  the  popular  aspect  of  the 
matter. 


GROUSE  DISEASE.* 

IN  reading  this  treatise  on  grouse  disease  we  were  often  re- 
minded of  the  well-worn  anecdote  of  the  man  who  had  a 
favourite  story  about  a gun.  After  dinner  he  used,  according 
to  one  form  of  the  story,  to  knock  the  table  with  his  knee, 
and  say,  “ What  was  that  noise  Was  it  a gun  ? By  the 
way,  talking  of  guns,  &c.  ” ; and  then  followed  the  story.  Talk- 
ing of  grouse  reminds  the  author  of  grouse  moors,  and  talking 
of  moors  enables  him  to  write  a chapter  on  the  wonderful 
increase  in  their  value.  Talking  of  grouse  disease  leads  him  to 
observe  that  the  complete  destruction  of  hawks  prevents  the 
weakly  grouse  from  being  eaten  up  by  those  birds;  and  talk- 
ing of  hawks  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  a natural 
history  of  each  of  those  interesting  birds,  the  golden  eagle, 
the  sea  eagle,  the  buzzard,  the  hen-harrier,  the  peregrine  falcon, 
the  sparrow  hawk,  the  goshawk,  the  merlin,  and  the  kestrel. 
All  these  birds  keepers  regard  as  vermin,  and  talking  of  vermin 
reminds  him  to  favour  us  with  histories  of  the  polecat,  the 
marten,  the  stoat,  the  weasel,  the  rat,  and  the  fox.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages  of  the  entire  book 
are  devoted  to  this  history  of  “ animated  nature,”  beginning 
with  the  golden  eagle  and  ending  with  the  rat.  This  is  the 
sort  of  style  in  which  each  bird  and  beast  is  described  in  its 
turn : — “ The  golden  eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetos)  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  birds  of  prey.  It  is  truly  a noble  and 
majestic  bird,  of  great  beauty  and  muscular  power.  It  inhabits 
the  high  northern  mountains,”  &c.,  and  so  on  for  two  pages. 
Talking  of  hawks  and  eagles  reminds  the  author  to  give  us  the 
rare  treat  of  eleven  pages  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee,  appointed  in  1872,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
extending  the  protection  of  a close  season  to  certain  wild  birds. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  he  tells  us  that  talking  of  grouse  has 
reminded  him  so  forcibly  that  deer  forests  are  closely  allied  to 
grouse  moors,  that  he  had  intended  to  make  “ some  observations 
respecting  them,”  but  he  had  already  talked  so  much  of  so  many 
difi'erent  things  and  subjects  that  he  dismisses  the  question  of  deer 
forests  with  three  pages.  We  should  probably  have  had  thirty  if 
the  paper  had  not  run  short.  Long  quotations  served  much 
towards  attaining  the  desired  end  of  covering  the  foolscap.  Four 
pages  are  devoted  to  a quotation  from  a pamphlet,  and  the  eleven 
following  pages  contain  another  writer’s  criticism  of  that  valuable 
work.  It  may  perhaps  be  excusable  when  talking  of  grouse  ” 
to  say  something  about  the  eating  of  grouse,  and  the  following 
remarks  of  the  late  M.  Soyer  on  the  subject  are  more  entertaining 
than  most  of  the  quotations  in  the  book : — 

There  is  a wonderful  gout  in  your  bird  of  the  heather  which  baffles  me ; 
it  is  so  subtle  that  I fail  to  anal3'se  it.  It  is,  of  course,  there,  because  of 
the  food  that  it  eats,  the  tender  j’oung  shoots  of  j’our  beautiful  heath  ; but 
it  is  curious,  sir,  that  in  some  j-ears  these  birds  are  better  than  in  others. 
Once  in  about  six  seasons  your  grouse  is  surpassingly  charming  to  the 
palate,  the  bitter  of  the  backbone  is  heavenlj',  and  the  meat  on  the  fleshy 
part  short  and  of  exquisite  flavour,  but  for  common  I feel  no  difference  ; in 
all  other  v-ears  the  beast  is  mediocre,  and  not  any  of  the  attentions  of  my 
art  will  improve  it.  In  such  j^ear.s  I leave  it  alone,  but  in  the  years  of 
its  perfection  I do  eat  one  bird  daih',  roasted,  and  with  nothing ; no  bread 
sauce,  no  crumbs,  no  chips,  no  nothing,  except  a crust  of  bread  to  change 
occasionallv  my  palate.  Ah,  sir,  grouse,  to  be  well  enjo^'ed,  should  be 
eaten  in  secret ; and  take  my  experience  as  j'our  guide,  do  not  let  the 
bird  v'ou  eat  be  raw  and  bloodj",  but  well  roasted,  and  drink  with  it,  at 
intervals,  a little  sweet  champagne.  Never  mind  j’Our  knife  and  fork; 
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suck  the  bones,  and  dwell  upon  them.  Take  plenty  of  time ; that  is  the 
true  way  to  enjoy  a game  bird.  Some  gcntlemeu  here  (lleform  Club) 
think  they  can  teach  me  the  mode  of  my  art.  I hear  them,  but  they  are 
as  mere  childreu  in  their  methods  of  eating ; they  follow  the  superstitions 
of  their  fellows.  Bah  ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  foreg-oing  observations  that 
there  is  nothing  about  grouse  disease  in  the  volume.  A summary 
is  given  of  the  principal  opinions  as  to  what  the  disease  is,  and  to 
what  causes  it  may  be  attributed.  Roughly  speaking  they  may 
be  described  as  follows: — A parasitic  disorder ; a contagious  epi- 
demic like  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles ; bad  heather ; the 
consequence  of  over-stocking ; unwholesome  food ; atmospheric  in- 
fluences ; tapeworms  dropped  from  sheep  in  an  embryo  form  and 
taken  up  by  the  grouse  in  their  food,  and  liver  complaint.  There 
is  one  other  theory  on  the  subject  which  is  ingenious,  if  nothing 
else.  It  is  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  lead-poisoning  caused 
by  the  grouse  eating  shot.  Shot  by  oxidation  becomes  the  colour 
of  whortleberries,  and  it  is  thought  that  grouse  may  pick  them  up 
in  mistake  for  those  berries.  “ The  purer  the  water,  the  more  is 
lead  acted  upon  by  it,”  and  “it  has  been  noted  that  it  has  been 
often  after  much  rain  that  the  grouse  have  been  much  diseased.” 
As  it  has  been  calculated  that  on  a good-sized  moor  about 
forty-two  thousand  pellets  are  scattered  during  one  season,  the 
grouse  must  have  some  opportunities  of  indulging  a taste 
for  shot  if  they  have  one ; but  the  author  of  this  treatise 
does  “ not  hold  with  this  theory.”  The  theory  that  he 
does  hold  with  is  that  the  causes  of  grouse  disease  are  ranlc 
heather,  over-stocking,  and  over-trapping.  The  most  wholesome 
food  for  grouse  are  the  young  and  tender  shoots  of  heather. 

Old  rank  heather  and  decayed  fibres  lack  the  nutrition  re- 
quisite for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  grouse,  and  are  not  duly 
assimilated  in  the  system  of  the  bird  ; disease  of  the  liver  results, 
of  which  they  speedily  die.”  “ When  there  is  not  a sufficiency  of 
young  heather  for  the  grouse  to  feed  upon,  they  will  take  to  other 
food  that  does  not  agree  with  them.  This,. of  course,  is  a fertile 
source  of  disease.”  Shortish  heather,  again,  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  nests  of  grouse.  “Grouse  never  hatch  in  long  heather  if 
they  can  avoid  it,  nor  do  they  lie  in  it.  Nests  are  rarely  found  in 
heather  of  more  than  a foot  in  length.  When  made  close  to  rank 
heath,  the  young  birds  eat  the  decayed  fibres,  and  die  of  indiges- 
tion. They  are  liable,  also,  to  disease  from  the  damp,  unhealthy 
position  when  they  leave  the  nest.”  The  great  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  heather-burning.  Patches  should  be  burned 
regularly  every  year,  and  in  the  author’s  opinion  from  a sixth  to  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  extent  of  heather  on  a moor  should  be  burnt 
•every  year.  Upon  the  whole  his  remarks  about  heather-burning 
are  sensible  and  to  the  point,  and  he  shows  that  it  is  as  much  to 
the  farmer’s  interest  as  to  the  sportsman's  that-  large  patches  of 
heather  should  be  burnt  regularly.  He  quotes  Sir  Humphry 
Davy’s  opinion  that  “ the  alkalies  produced  from  the  combustion 
•of  plants  tend  very  powerfully  to  promote  the  growth  of  new 
herbage ; and  that  the  burning  of  such  plants  as  heath,  furze, 
tough  grasses,  rushes,  and  moss  is  the  cheapest  and  best  means 
of  reducing  such  substances  to  a state  of  minute  carbonaceous 
particles,  at  once  capable  of  supplying  food  to  the  roots  of  new 
plants.”  When  he  recommends  draining  as  a remedy  for  rank 
heather  we  cannot  follow  him  so  readily.  It  is  quite  true  that 
oxcess  of  moisture  impoverishes  the  heath ; that  damp,  swampy 
aoil  is  very  prejudicial  to  grouse ; and  that  in  many  cases  sur- 
face drains  can  be  cut  with  excellent  effect  and  at  a cost  that 
is  far  from  ruinous ; but,  if  we  are  to  entertain  the  idea  of  draining 
a moor  with  an  area  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  acres  of  damp 
land,  we  must  have  the  Bank  of  England  at  our  back.  We  have 
in  our  mind  at  this  moment  just  such  a moor,  which  would  un- 
questionably derive  great  benefit  from  a thorough  draining,  and 
all  we  can  say  is  that,  if  the  author  likes  to  drain  it  at  his  own 
expense,  he  is  most  welcome  to  do  so.  As  to  over-stocking  being 
a cause  of  grouse  disease,  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point  among  competent  judges  that  the  author  is  at  any  rate 
welcome  to  his  theory.  On  the  question  of  destroying  hawks 
and  other  vermin  the  weight  of  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the 
author.  His  theory  is  that  both  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  always 
destroy  the  weak  and  diseased  grouse,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  breeding  a sickly  progeny,  and  he  seems  to  think  that 
vermin  rarely  kiU  a strong  and  healthy  grouse.  He  endeavours 
to  support  his  argument  by  observing  that  on  certain  very  large 
properties  hawks  are  preserved  ; but  it  is  chiefly  on  deer  forests 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  the  object  then  is  the  destruction  of 
the  grouse.  Few  things  are  more  fatal  to  deer-stalking  than 
grouse,  as  they  often  give  warning  to  the  deer  at  the  most  criti- 
cal moment,  and  hawks  and  eagles  act  as  gamekeepers  on  forests 
where  grouse  are  absolute  vermin.  Things  are  reversed,  how- 
ever, on  moors,  where  grouse  are  everything  and  birds  of  prey 
are  vermin.  In  the  portion  of  the  book  which  is  devoted  to 
natural  history  the  author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  kestrel 
never  destroys  grouse.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  some  other 
authorities  agree  with  him  on  this  point.  If  he  were  to  canvass  the 
majority  of  sportsmen  of  experience,  however,  we  think  he  would 
find  few  of  this  opinion,  and  we  remember  the  finding  of  a kes- 
trel’s nest  w'hich  was  full  of  the  remains  of  grouse.  VVe  also  recol- 
lect an  instance  in  which  a nice  healthy  young  grouse,  apparently 
just  caught,  lay  dead  in  a kestrel's  nest.  This  convinced  us 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  kestrels  are  harmless  on  a grouse 
moor.  We  would  not  allow  eagles  to  be  shot,  but  we  cannot  pre-  | 
tend  to  regard  them  as  friends  of  grouse.  The  writer  of  this  book 
maintains  that  one  cause  of  disease  in  grouse  is  that  we  “ interfere 
with  the  balance  of  the  powers  as  arranged  by  nature  ” in  destroy- 


• ng  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
balance  of  nature,  he  says,  are  never  successful.  This  is  a very 
admirable  theory,  but  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  recommend  itself 
to  sportsmen.  On  a grouse  moor  we  want  the  scales  of  nature  to 
be  very  much  overbalanced  on  the  side  of  the  game-bag.s.  This 
may  be  very  sad,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true.  The  author  says 
that  he  has  shot  “ thousands  upon  thousands  ” of  grouse.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  him,  when  he  was  shooting  his  thousands,  that  he 
might  possibly  be  interfering  with  the  adjustment  of  the  balance 
of  nature  quite  as  much  as  a keeper  who  only  shot  his  hundreds 
of  hawks  ? 

Although  the  constant  quotations  are  rather  wearying,  the  book 
is  readable,  and  it  contains  a good  deal  of  information.  The  total 
sporting  capital  of  Scotland  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  millions 
sterling.  The  sporting  rental  of  the  shire  of  Inverness  alone  is 
estimated  at  50,000/.  a year.  In  calculating  the  rental  of  a moor, 
the  author  allows  a guinea  for  every  brace  of  grouse  shot  on  it, 
and  in  estimating  the  rental  of  a forest,  he  puts  25/.  for  every  stag 
killed.  There  is  much  truth  in  his  observations  about  the  danger 
to  grouse  of  wire  fences.  Old  grouse,  as  he  says,  “ come  to  know 
them,  but  young  ones  run  against  them  and  are  killed.”  He 
means,  of  course,  that  they  fly  against  them.  “ In  some  districts,” 
he  adds,  “ as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  the  grouse  that 
are  hatched  are  thus  destroyed.”  This  sounds  a very  large  esti- 
mate, but  it  may  have  been  made  on  trustworthy  evidence.  Before 
concluding  our  notice,  we  will  give  a specimen  of  the  author's 
style.  We  will  only  quote  a single  sentence,  but  it  is  something 
like  a sentence : — 

As  he  rambles  over  the  peaceful  vale  clothed  with  verdure  and  beaut 
he  feels  a glow  of  delight  thrill  his  soul ; as  he  roams  o’er  wilds  and  solitary 
heaths,  or  revels  amidst  waving  crops  of  golden  grain  ; as  he  gazes  on 
woodland  scenery,  flamed  in  all  its  brilliant  tints  ; as  he  beholds  the  hoary 
fen,  and  dark  mountain-pool  sleeping  in  silence  with  its  heath-clad  margin, 
its  white  grass,  lichens,  and  water-lilies,  its  leaping  trout,  its  wild  ducks, 
widgeons,  and  stately  herons,  its  huge  stones  and  scattered  rocks ; as  be 
rambles  by  the  meandering  stream,  the  gushing  brook,  the  rocky  glen,  the 
clinging  ivy,  the  overhanging  foliage,  the  yellow  broom,  honeysuckle,  and 
fern  ; as  he  listens  to  the  sweet  call  of  the  gallant  stag,  or  sees  him  bound 
over  the  lone  glade,  the  eagle  hover  aloft,  and  the  strong-winged  falcon  still 
in  view  ; as  he  listens  to  the  hollow  whistling  of  the  winds,  the  plaint  of 
rills,  the  murmer  of  waterfall,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  flapping  of  wild 
ducks  in  the  tarns  ; as  he  hears  the  heath-hen  plaintively  murmuring  her 
carol,  and  the  black-cock  crowing  his  deep  response  ; as  he  hearkens  to  the 
fierce  cry  of  ravenous  birds,  the  forlorn  howl  of  beasts  of  pret',  the  croak  of 
toads  and  other  reptiles,  and  the  ocean's  roar  in  the  hearings  of  its  blue 
limitless  waves  ; as  he  listens  to  the  gushing  carol  of  the  lark  who  sings  in 
the  bright  sky,  the  cuckoo’s  tuneful  voice  from  the  solitary  woods,  the  hum 
of  bees,  and  the  linnet’s  lay  of  love  ; as  he  hears  the  wailing  owlet  ply  her 
sad  song,  and  the  cormorant  her  unearthly  screams ; as  he  views  the  gor- 
geous flowers  which  give  so  great  a charm,  such  grace  and  fragrance,  the 
lilies  of  the  waters  expanding  their  bright  chalices  and  diffusing  their  sweet 
odour  amidst  the  pattering  of  the  waterfall,  or  floating  on  the  still  surface 
of  crystal  lakes  ; as  he  sees  the  fairest  lamp  of  night  resume  her  throne, 
and  each  glittering  star  glide  tranquilly  through  the  ethereal  sky', — surely 
solitude  ceases  to  be  lonely',  .and  in  every'thing  does  the  lover  of  nature  find 
the  heaven-born  delight  which  refreshes,  purifies,  and  elevates  the  mind, 
although  ’tis  but  the  glory  of  the  fleeting  moment  as  we  pass  into  new  un- 
travelled orbs  where  are  disclosed  the  mysterious  footsteps  of  Him  whose 
throne  is  on  the  rolling  worlds. 

From  this  magniflcent  sentence  one  would  imagine  that  when  the 
sportsman  proceeds  to  bis  grouse  moors,  with  bis  breechloaders, 
dogs,  and  several  thousand  cartridges,  be  bas  no  object  in  view 
beyond  tbe  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature ; but  we  think 
that  if  an  old  cock  grouse  could  read  it  be  would  feel  inclined  to 
quote  tbe  touching  words  of  tbe  poet  Gilbert : — 

When  the  enterprising  burglar’s  not  a burgling. 

When  the  cut-throat  isn’t  occupied  in  crime. 

He  loves  to  hear  the  little  brook  a gurgling. 

And  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime. 

When  the  coster’s  finished  jumping  on  his  mother. 

He  loves  to  lie  a basking  in  the  sun. 

As  tbe  author  is  fond  of  quotations,  he  might  do  worse  than 
introduce  tbe  above  in  future  editions  of  bis  interesting  book. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

A HISTORY  of  Polish  literature,  by  V.  D.  Spasovic  (r), 
although  tbe  work  of  a Pole,  is  a translation  into  German 
from  tbe  Russian,  and  forms  a volume  of  a general  history  of 
Slavonic  literature.  This  Panslavonic  character  is  insisted  upon  in 
a preface  by  the  Russian  editor  and  principal  author  of  the  series, 
who  dwells  forcibly  on  the  necessity  of  a good  understanding 
between  the  various  branches  of  the  Slavonic  family,  but  does  not 
say  how  far  he  would  himself  go  in  affording  satisfaction  to 
Polish  national  aspirations.  If  not  a step,  however,  the  book  is 
at  all  events  a landmark  ; for  it  is  the  first  Russian  book  in  which 
the  literature  of  the  Polish  emigration  has  been  permitted  to  be 
discussed.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
M.  Spasovic's  treatment  of  this  portion  of  his  theme  should  be 
ample  even  to  excess ; but  this  disproportion,  if  detrimental  to  the 
general  symmetry  of  his  work,  is  compensated  by  the  especial 
interest  attaching  to  the  subject.  Polish  literature  is  remarkable 
for  its  want  of  continuity ; it  consists  of  two  brilliant  periods 
which  have  hardly  anything  in  common  with  each  other,  and  of 
the  scanty  fruits  of  a long  interval  of  almost  total  barrenness. 

(i)  Cesc/iiclite  der  Slavischen  Literaluren.  Von  A.  N.  Pypin  und  V.  D. 
Spasovic.  Aus  dem  Russiscben  ubemagen  von  Traugott  Pech.  Bd.  2, 
Heft  I.  Geschichte  der  Polniscben  Literatur.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
London : Kolckmann. 
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The  golden  age  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  epoch  of  the  ethical 
•writer  E.ej  and  the  poet  Kochanowski,  of  the  historian  Dlugosz, 
and  the  theologian  and  orator  Skarga — is  distinguished,  says 
Spasovic,  hy  the  sense  of  contentment,  a quiet  frame  of  mind,  a 
leaning  to  the  practical,  an  aversion  to  the  fanciful.  Its  literature 
is  modelled  upon  the  classics  and  the  Renaissance  writers ; its 
form  is  in  advance  of  its  matter ; the  epical  and  dramatic  elements 
are  scarcely  represented  ; it  is  didactic,  social,  and  political.  It 
is  the  literature  of  a free  community,  where  every  educated  man 
had  some  share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth,  where  thought  and  speech  were  little  restrained, 
and  the  afi'airs  of  the  State  concerned  every  citizen.  This 
flourishing  condition,  alike  of  the  country  and  its  literature, 
was  undermined  and  overthrown  in  the  seventeenth  century 
hy  the  disastrous  predominance  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  favoured  by 
weak  and  bigoted  princes,  contrived  to  get  the  higher  education  of 
Poland  into  their  hands.  All  intellectual  life  withered  away 
under  their  espionage,  their  false  taste  and  discouragement  of 
serious  studies,  and  the  national  literature  sank  from  one  deep  of 
affectation  and  inanity  to  another,  till  it  was  recalled  to  a con- 
sciousness of  its  mission  by  the  rough  treatment  of  the  three  par- 
titioning Powers  and  the  subsequent  wars  of  Napoleon.  Under 
these  influences,  and  the  intellectual  magnetism  of  Goethe  and 
Hugo,  Scott  and  Byron,  Poland  gave  all  ancient  traditions  to  the 
winds,  and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Romantic  school  in  com- 
bination with  a religious  mysticism  of  the  cast  natural  to  a martyr 
nation.  The  three  great  poetical  representatives  of  the  movement 
— Mickiewicz,  Slowacki,  and  Krasinski — were  all  highly  emotional 
idealists  of  intense  susceptibility,  Mickiewicz’s  poetic  vein  was 
exhausted  ere  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Messianic  en- 
thusiast Towianski ; but  Slowacki  and  Krasinski  produced  work 
after  work  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Romantic  school,  from  Werther 
to  the  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,  reappeared  as  personifications,  im- 
osing  and  unsubstantial  as  gigantic  shadows.  The  Earl  of 
jytton’s  fine  though  second-hand  translation  of  Krasinski’s 
Undimne  Comedy  under  the  title  of  Orval  will  give  the  English 
reader  a fair  idea  of  this  brilliant  but  ephemeral  phase  of  litera- 
ture. The  note  was  too  high  pitched  to  be  long  sustained; 
Krasinski  and  his  allies  have  been  succeeded  as  elsewhere  by  a 
more  realistic  school,  of  which  the  voluminous  novelist  Kras- 
zewski  is  the  most  eminent  representative.  In  other  directions 
the  literary  activity  of  the  nation  seems  to  be  chiefly  engrossed  by 
historical  researches,  valuable  in  themselves,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  historian  Szajnocka,  deficient  in  the  polish  and 
finish  needful  for  literary  immortality.  M.  Spasovic  analyses  all 
phases  of  Polish  literature  with  great  fulness  and  singular  im- 
partiality ; and,  if  he  is  somewhat  disproportionately  copious  in 
his  treatment  of  Mickiewicz  and  his  compeers,  this  may  be  excused 
both  on  the  ground  of  the  singular  interest  attaching  to  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  men,  and  from  the  consideration  that  he  is 
writing  for  a Russian  public  to  which  acquaintance  with  the 
poetical  school  of  the  Polish  emigration  has  hitherto  been  forbidden. 

Professor  Thun,  of  the  University  of  Basel,  has  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  studying  the  secret  literature  of  Russian 
Nihilism  (2).  This  has  enabled  him  to  present  the  history  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  a more  orderly  and  digested  fashion 
than  heretofore,  distinguishing  with  historical  accuracy  among  its 
various  phases,  and  supporting  his  statements  by  d'ocumentary 
evidence.  There  is  little  that  is  positively  new  in  the  book ; but 
its  scientific  air  and  methodical  plan  facilitate  the  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  and  its  absolute  impartiality  gives  it  a manifest 
advantage  over  the  work  of  Stepniak,  whose  great  value,  however. 
Professor  Thrm  freely  admits.  He  divides  the  history  of  Russian 
Liberal  agitation  into  four  principal  periods — the  preliminary 
stage,  from  1855  to  1863  ; the  peaceful  propaganda,  from  1863  to 
1872;  the  revolutionary,  but  not  anarchical,  movement  to  1878; 
and_  the  organized  murder  and  incendiarism  of  the  last  five  years. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  other 
European  countries,  the  political  element  in  the  movement  has  at 
present  obtained  the  upper  hand  of  the  social.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  grounded  in  the  poverty  of  the  people,  but  in 
the  stagnation  of  national  life,  and  that  it  might  be  checked  and 
diverted  into  healthy  channels  by  a freer  political  system.  Pro- 
fessor Thun  thinks  that  the  Czar  might  continue  to  govern  as  an 
absolute  sovereign  by  allowing  the  people  liberty  in  local  aflairs. 
He  seems,  however,  rather  to  favour  the  granting  of  a Constitution, 
unfit  for  self-government  as  the  Russians  are  at  present,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  break  up  the  alliance  between  the 
Liberal  and  the  Socialist  parties.  The  latter  may  probably  be 
irreconcilable ; but  they  are  only  formidable  because  every  man  who 
disapproves  of  the  present  system  is  in  some  sort  involuntarily  their 
ally.  The  biographies  of  the  Nihilist  leaders,  which  form  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book,  seem  to  prove  that  most  of 
them  were  driven  into  extreme  courses  by  the  persecution  of  the 
police  and  the  absence  of  all  vent  for  discussion.  The  judicial 
calmness  of  Professor  Thun  throughout  is  remarkable,  and  the 
value  of  his  book  is  enhanced  by  a copious  bibliography  of  the 
productions  of  the  Russian  secret  press. 

“ Who  fills  the  butchers’  shops  with  large  blue  files?”  To 
this  pregnant  question  of  the  poet’s,  the  interrogator  himself,  as 
we  all  know,  unhesitatingly  replies,  “ Napoleon  Bonaparte  ” (3). 

(2)  Geschtchte  der  rcvolutionare.n  JGcioegungcn  in  Unssland.  Von  Alphons 

Thun.  Leipzig  : Diincker  & Ilumblot.  London  ; Asher  & Co.  j 

(3)  ^^opoleou  Bonaparte  und  der  Baslatter  Gesandleiimord.  Ein  Wort 

an  meine  llcrren  Kritiker.  Von  Dr.  A.  LOlitlingk.  Leipzig  : Duncker  & 
liumblot.  London : Nutt.  1 


Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bdhtlingk,  who,  in  his 
recent  history  of  the  youth  of  Napoleon,  saw  fit  to  accuse  him  of 
having  planned  the  murder  of  the  French  Ambassadors  at  Rastadt. 
This  hypothesis  has  met  with  scanty  favour  in  Germany ' itself, 
and  is  now  defended  by  its  propounder  in  an  angry  pamphlet.  It 
certainly  will  require  no  ordinary  persuasiveness  to  make  us  believo 
that  a French  general  should  have  engaged  Austrian  hussars  to 
murder  the  ambassadors  of  his  own  country,  especiallv  if,  as  Dr. 
Bohtlingk  thinks  probable,  one  of  the  envoys  themselves  was  the 
chief  intermediary  agent  in  the  transaction.  Common  sense  sug- 
gests that,  if  the  assassins  had  been  employed  by  any  Government 
but  their  own,  the  truth  would  have  leaked  out  long  since  ; but, 
though  Dr.  Bohtlingk  is  subtle  and  ingenious,  common  sense  seems 
to  have  no  existence  for  him. 

Julius  Kdstlin’s  Life  of  Luther  (4)  is  called  into  existence  by 
the  great  Reformer’s  fourth  centenary,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  biographies  as  Diintzer’s  Lives  of  Goethe  and  Schiller — that 
which  aims  less  at  profundity  of  research  or  the  charm  of  literary 
style  than  at  presenting  the  truest  possible  image  of  the  man  by 
the  aid  of  pencil  as  well  as  pen,  depicting  not  only  him,  but  the 
accidents  of  external  circumstances  amid  which  he  lived  and 
moved.  Everything  is  here  put  into  requisition  to  bring  the  out- 
ward Luther  vividly  before  the  eye,  and,  Herr  Kostlin’s  estimate 
of  the  inner  Luther  befits  the  biographer  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Germans.  The  book  may  be  cordially  recommended  as  one  well 
deserving  translation. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Froschammer,  considering  that  other 
philosophers  had  been  unfortunate  in  their  definitions  of  the  origi- 
nating principle  of  the  universe,  took  a fancy  to  try  Fancy  herself. 
His  present  work  (5)  is  an  appendix  to  the  treatise  in  which  he 
established  Phantasy  as  the  foundation  of  cosmic  development. 
It  seems  to  us,  like  its  predecessor,  a remarkable  exhibition  of  ex- 
treme haziness  of  mind,  manifested  by  the  stream  of  talk  which  is- 
designed  to  conceal  it. 

In  a discourse  not  distinguished  by  eloquence  or  lightness  of 
treatment,  but  lucid  and  thorough.  Professor  von  Urlichs  (6) 
sketches  the  history  of  the  Perga  meiiian  monarchy,  and  explains 
the  conditions  under  which  were  created  the  wonderful  sculptures 
whose  recent  discovery  has  so  greatly  expanded  and  modified  our 
conceptions  of  Greek  art  in  the  second  century  b.C.  They  are 
trebly  interesting — for  their  own  merits,  as  a rebuke  to  prejudiced 
dogmatism,  and  an  illustration  of  what  State  patronage  can  and 
cannot  effect  for  Art.  The  munificence  of  Attains  could  never 
have  created  an  artist,  but  it  provided  the  artistic  genius  of  his 
day  with  an  outlet  which  has  vindicated  its  rank  in  history,  and 
finally  rescued  it  from  oblivion  after  an  eclipse  of  fourteen 
centuries. 

It  was  a heavy  blow  to  phrenology  when,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
it  was  discovered  that  Ralfaelle’s  artistic  genius  had  been  expounded 
from  a skull  that  had  belonged  to  some  one  else.  Has  something 
similar  happened  in  the  case  of  Schiller's  skull,  the  harmony  of 
whose  “ Alemannian  type  ” with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
genius  has  been  so  clearly  apparent  to  many  of  his  critics  P Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Welcker  (7J  suspects  as  much ; and,  whether  he 
be  right  or  wrong,  his  misgivings  are  evidently  not  prompted  by 
the  love  of  paradox,  and  his  monograph  is  a model  of  scrupulous 
investigation.  The  interment  of  Schiller’s  remains  was  hastily  per- 
formed, and  not  until  twenty-one  years  after  his  death  was  any 
attempt  made  to  secure  their  identification.  Several  other  persons 
had  been  interred  in  the  vault,'  and  the  identity  of  the  skull 
selected  as  Schiller’s  is  liable,  as  Professor  Welcker  shows,  to 
sundry  objections  on  anatomical  grounds.  It  further  exhibits  some 
striking  discrepancies  from  the  mask  taken  after  death ; which 
proves,  however,  on  investigation  not  to  be,  as  hitherto  believed,  a 
plaster  cast  from  the  original  mould,  but  a cast  taken  from  the 
plaster  in  burnt  clay.  The  original  cast,  as  Dr.  Welcker  firmly 
believes,  has  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  Weimar  Library,  and 
after  a careful  examination  he  holds  it  to  disprove  the  genuineness 
of  the  skull  hitherto  recognized  as  Schiller’s.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing appendix  on  Kant’s  skull,  and  another  on  the  weight  of  the 
brain  as  an  indication  of  mental  power. 

A collection  of  the  popular  tales  of  the  Southern  Slavonians,  by 
Dr.  F.  S.  Krauss  (8),  is  the  first  volume  of  a projected  work  on 
their  folklore  and  their  national  life  in  general.  We  anticipate 
that  it  will  prove  the  most  valuable  portion.  Dr.  Krauss’s  praise- 
worthy enthusiasm  for  his  subject  is  so  little  under  the  guidance 
of  a sound  judgment  that  he  prefers  one  popular  tale  to  all  the 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  disparages  artificial  writers  like 
"Virgil  and  Horace  without  reflecting  that  their  writings  have  be-  , 
come  as  much  household  words  as  the  most  popular  fairy  tales,  and 
have  exercised  ten  thousand  times  their  influence.  The  importance 
attached  to  folklore  by  Dr.  Krauss  and  writers  of  his  school  is 
greatly  exaggerated  ; it  is  a faithful  mirror  of  society  as  it  exists, 
but  not,  like  literature,  an  agent  in  accomplishing  its  transition  to 
a higher  form.  All  we  really  learn  from  this  copious  collection  is 

(4)  Luther' s Lehen.  "Von  Julius  Kostlin.  Leipzig.  London:  Williams 
& iSiorgate. 

(5)  Ueber  die  Genesis  der  Menschheit  und  deren  geisiige  Entwieklung  in 
Beligion,  Sittlichkeit  und  Sprache.  Von  J.  Froliscliammer.  Munchen : 
Askermann.  London  : Nutt. 

(6)  Pergamon.  Geschichte  und  Kunst.  Vortrag.  Von  L.  von  Urlichs. 
Leipzig  : VVeigel.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

(7)  Schillei-'s  Schildel  und  Todtenrnaske ; nebst  Mittheilungen  iiber 
Schadi’l  und  Todtenmashe  Kant’s.  Von  Hermann  Welcker.  Braunschweig : 
Vieweg.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

(8)  Sagen  nndlliihrchen  der  Sudsiaven.  Von  Dr.  F.  S.  Krauss.  Leipzig: 
Friedrich.  London:  Nutt. 
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that  the  Slavonians  must  oriprinnlly  have  been  so  much  on  a par  with 
the  Teutons  that  their  present  backwardness  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  lack  of  that  literature  which  Dr.  Krauss  vilipends.  The  in- 
cidents of  these  tales  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Grimm’s 
collection,  shuffled  a little  dill'erently  like  cards  after  a new  deal, 
and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  get  a bit  of  peculiar  local 
colour,  such  as  the  interesting  reference  to  the  Huns.  They  are, 
however,  on  this  very  account  valuable  witnesses  to  the  universality 
of  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  great  Aryan  fiimily,  and  are 
obviously  quite  guiltless  of  any  association  with  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  except  when  these  appear  as  personages  in  the  story.  Some 
have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Krauss  himself,  but  he  is  indebted  for 
the  greater  part  to  Slavonian  literati,  especially  to  the  published  and 
unpublished  stores  of  Professor  Valjavec,  a Carniolan,  now  residing 
at  Warasdin.  From  other  sources  riddles  and  popular  proverbs 
have  been  obtained,  which  will  appear  in  subsequent  volumes. 

Meyer's i^ae/i-Ze.riZ:«  form  one  of  the  most  useful  series  of  manuals 
of  general  information  ever  published  ; each  volume  containing,  in 
dictionary  form,  a compendium  of  everything  that  a well-educated 
person,  not  aspiring  to  rank  as  an  absolute  specialist,  can  wish  to 
know  upon  some  important  branch  of  human  knowledge.  No 
department  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader  and  man 
of  letters  than  the  literary  history  of  our  own  period,  and  no  volume 
of  the  series  is  better  executed  than  Herr  F.  Bornmiiller’s 
“Dictionary  of  Contemporary  Writers  ” (9),  including  the  most 
important  among  those  recently  deceased.  We  have  carefully  tested 
the  English  portion  of  the  work — in  which  the  compiler  is  under- 
stood to  have  had  the  assistance  of  an  eminent  German  man  of 
letters  resident  in  London — and  find  the  execution  admirable,  the 
memoirs  full  of  condensed  matter,  the  critical  estimates  sound 
and  impartial,  the  few  errors  very  excusable,  and  in  general  quite 
immaterial.  If,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  the  execution 
of  the  other  "portions  of  the  work  is  equally  good,  the  whole  is  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference,  especially  from  the  copious  notice 
accorded  to  the  representatives  of  the  less  known  literatures — such 
as  Polish,  Roumanian,  and  Bohemian.  There  are  few  omissions 
of  importance,  and — an  extraordinary  merit  in  a dictionary  of  con- 
temporary biography- — still  fewer  insertions  without  sufficient 
ground. 

The  sixteenth  series  of  Paul  Heyse's  novelettes  (10)  is  distin- 
guished by  all  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  but  consists  of  a 
triple  variation  on  a single  theme — the  tragic  element  in  eccentric 
or  immoderate  friendship.  In  the  first,  “ David  and  Jonathan,”  a 
man  of  simple,  strong,  shy  nature  saves  a would-be  suicide,  a 
personage  of  character  diametrically  opposite  to  his  own,  is  drawn 
into  a hasty  intimacy  by  the  romance  of  the  situation,  and,  as  the 
judicious  reader  foresees,  suffers  from  the  frivolity  and  perfidy  of 
his  -friend.  A satisfactory  solution,  however,  is  arrived  at,  and 
the  conclusion  is  replete  with  manly  spirit  and  genuine  pathos. 
In  “ Nino  and  Maso,”  the  third  tale  of  the  series,  the  situation  is 
reversed ; the  friends  are  estranged  by  the  arts  of  a woman,  who, 
upon  their  reconciliation,  becomes  their  victim.  The  story  is 
deeply  tragical,  but  in  keeping  with  the  Italian  manners  of  the 
period  at  which  it  is  laid.  “ The  Limits  of  Humanity  ” treats  of 
the  eccentric  friendship  of  a giant  and  a dwarf.  The  introduction, 
describing  the  first  acquaintance  of  these  abnormal  beings,  is  power- 
ful and  graphic,  but  the  tragic  denouement  of  the  story  does  not 
seem  to  arise  so  naturally  out  of  the  situation  as  in  the  other 
tales. 

The  number  and  excellence  of  Sc.andinavian  writers,  regard 
being  had  to  the  limited  population  of  their  countries,  is  certainly 
a remarkable  phenomenon.  Germany  shows  an  increasing  tendency 
to  resort  to  them  in  the  present  comparative  sterility  of  her  own 
imaginative  literature,  and  Alexander  Kielland,  judging  from  his 
novel  now  appearing  in  the  Deafsc/ie  Rundschau  (ii),  promises  to 
take  as  high  arank  as  Bjornsen  or  Lie.  The  other  contributions  are 
not  of  special  interest,  with  the  exception  of  a pleasant  account  of 
an  excursion  in  the  Northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  by  Professor 
Hirschfeld,  known  in  connexion  with  the  excavations  at  Olympia. 
It  is  full  of  graphic  pictures  of  Turkish  indolence,  Armenian  enter- 
prise, and  the  actual  poverty  and  latent  resources  of  a rich  but 
neglected  country.  “ From  Two  Annexed  Countries  ” is  at  length 
concluded,  by  no  means  to  our  dissatisfaction,  for  its  interest  has 
borne  no  proportion  to  its  length.  The  arrival  of  the  Madagascar 
Embassy  at  Berlin  has  led  Herr  Rohlfs  to  compile  a short  narra- 
tive of  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  subjugate  the  island — as 
inglorious  and  unprofitable  in  the  past  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
the  future. 

Auf  der  Hohe  (12)  maintains  its  character  as  an  organ  of 
Slavonic  literature.  The  first  article  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  poetry  of  Prince  Nikita  of  Montenegro,  whose  family,  it 
appears,  have  always  been  distinguished  by  poetical  talent,  even 
when  unable  to  read  and  write.  A poem  extemporized  on  occasion 
of  the  ■ Montenegrins  cutting  their  way  to  the  long-coveted  sea- 
board possesses  both  energy  and  truth  of  feeling.  The  Muse  of 
the  Bohemian  poet  Halek  scarcely  seems  to  deserve  the  editor’s 
praises.  Mile.  Mara  Cop  writes  an  interesting  paper  on  the 


(9)  Biographisches  Schriftstdler-Lexihnn  der  Gegcnivart.  Von  F. 
BornmuUer,  unter  Mitwirkung  namhafter  Scbriftsteller.  Leipzig  : Verlag 
des  Bibliographischen  Instituts.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 

(10)  Buck  der  Freundschaft.  Novellen.  Von  Paul  Heyse.  Berlin : 
Hertz.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

(11)  Deutsche  Bimdsckau.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg. 
Jabrg.  9,  Hft.  10.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London:  Triibner  & Co. 

(12)  Auf  der  Hohe  : internal innale  Bevite.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masocb.  Bd.  7,  Hft.  21.  Leipzig  : Sclilicke.  London  : Nutt. 


women  of  Dalmatia ; and  Herr  Schwicker  terminates  his  criticism 
of  the  claims  of  the  Roumanians  to  Roman  descent.  In  his  view, 
the  Latin  language  entirely  perished  in  what  is  now  Roumania, 
but  was  preserved  in  a corrupt  form  by  the  Romanized  Thracians 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  who,  and  not  the  Latin  colonists  of 
Dacia,  are  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Roumans.  The  point  is  of 
merely  antiquarian  importance  ; for  the  Roumans  have  a substan- 
tially Latin  language — however  they  came  by  it — and  as  strong  a 
conviction  of  their  Latin  origin  as  though  the  Sybil’s  books  and 
the  Vestal  virgins  existed  at  this  day  at  Bucharest. 

Besides  statistics  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  Russische 
Revue  iff)  has  an  analysis,  by  Professor  Bruckner,  of  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  Grand  Committee  on  Russian  Law,  appointed  by 
Catharine  II.  in  1767  and  1768.  The  interests  of  the  nobility  and 
the  merchants,  he  remarks,  proved  difficult  to  reconcile,  and  the 
new  elements  of  Russian  society  were  in  general  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  old. 


(13)  Bussische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  Eusslands.  Heraus- 
gegeben von  Carl  Ubttger.  Jabrg.  12,  Hft.  4.  St.  Petersburg  : Ebttger. 
London : Triibner  & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

♦ 

nrUB  VALE  of  TEAES,”  DOEE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  "VTEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  NewBoncl  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaviug  the  Prjctorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  TTom  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is^ 


THE  COMING  LECTURE  SEASON. 


HISTORICAL  ORATIONS. 


By  WILLMOTT  DIXON,  LL.B. 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Author  of  “ The  Jacobite  Episode  in  Scottish  History”  &c. 


The  Linrohishire  Herald  says  of  Mi'.  Dixon’s  oration  on  “ Our  Empire  of  the  Sea  : “ The 

story  of  a long,  a bright,  a grand  era  in  English  history given  in  -language  which,  from 

the  lirst  to  the  last  sentence,  had  no  padding,  but  was  one  sustained  oration,  ever  and  anon 
lightened  with  bursts  oi  genuine  eloquence,  and  abounding  in  anecdote  that  showed  the  kind 
of  heroic  stuff  that  has  gone  to  build  up  the  England  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.” 

Tlie  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  says  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  oration  on  ‘‘  High  Life  in  the  Middle 

Ages”:  ‘'Full  of  humour  and  eloquence the  sketches  of  life  and  character  being 

especially  brilliant  and  always  varied.” 

The  DoBcaster  Chronicle  says  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  oration  on  “ Savonarola”  : It  'would  be 

impossible  in  our  limited  space*  to  give  any  adequate  summary  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  most  powerful, 
interesting,  able,  ana  eloquent  lecture.  It  was  indeed  a great  and  well-sustuiued  oratorical 
effort.” 

The  Halifax  Courier  says  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  oration  on  “ Captain  John  SmUh”  : ‘‘"With  a 
power  of  rhetoric  rarely  seen,  and  speaking  without  a note  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Dixon  has  that 
stroinr  and  enviable  power  of  weaving  drearj'  historical  dates  and  facts  into  tales  ot  such, 
romantic  interest  as  to  quite  captivate  his  hearers,  and  lead  them  unconsciously  along  lines 
which,  perhaps,  they  would  be  very  prone  to  discard  in  any  other  form.” 

The  Newcastle  Dnihf  Chronicle  says  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  oration  on  “ Kings  and  their  Fools”  : 
” Tlic  stories  were  admirably  told,  and  not  only  depicted  the  characters  of  the  jesters  them- 
selves, but  also  gave  an  indication  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  times.  ’ 

The  Liverpool DaHn  Mercury  says  of  l\Ir.  Dixon’s  oration  on  ” The  Romance  of  the  North- 
West  Passage  ” : ” The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  frequent  applause 
greeted  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  the  address.” 


Mr.  WILLMOTT  Dixon  is  now  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  his  Historical  Orations 
during  the  coming  Session.— Address,  43  Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
London, W. 

UEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  MIDWIFERY  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  being  Vacant,  Candidates  for 
that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Undee-Secuetary.  Dublin 
Castle,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  August  next,  in  order  that  tlie  same  may  be  submitted  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  July  17, 1883. 
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TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  SOUTH  WALES  and 

^ MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

(To  be  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  with  a Government  Grant  of  £4,000  per  annum.) 

President — Lord  ABERDARE. 

Vicc-Prcsidcnt-Ur.  HENRY  RICHARD,  M.P. 

Treasurer — Sir  H.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Principal—Z.  VIRIAMU  JONES,  B.  A.  Oxon,  B.Sc.  Lend.,  Fellow  of  Univ.  Coll.,  London. 

ELECTION  OF  PROFESSORS. 

The  COUNCIL-ELECT  arc  now  prepared  to  appoint  PROFESSORS,  LECTURERS,  and 
DEMONSTRATORS  as  follows ; 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LOGIC  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER  ON  WELSH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  TRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR  IN  PHYSICS. 

DEMONSTRATOR  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chair  of  Physics  will  be  filled  by  the  Principal,  and  the  appointments  to  the  Chairs  of 
Celtic,  Engineering,  Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  will  he  made  hereafter. 

The  Stipend  of  each  Professor  will  be  £300  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Lecturers  as  follows  : 
Welsh,  £100 ; Music,  £100 ; French,  £50  ; German,  £50.  Two-thirds  of  the  Fees  will  be  divided 
amongst  the  Professors  and  Lecturers.  The  Salary  of  each  Demonstrator  will  be  £120  per 
annum.  The  Principals  and  the  Professors  will  form  the  Senate  of  the  College. 

It  is  intended  to  Open  the  College  early  in  October. 

Applications,  containing  a full  statement  of  qualifications,  age,  and  experience,  together 
with  testimonials  and  personal  references,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  before 
Monday  noon,  August  20,  accompauied  by  50  printed  copies  for  distribution  among  the  Council. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  July  1883.  IV OR  JAMES,  Pegisirxxr, 


QOMEKSETSHIEE  COLLEGE,  BAT  H.— 

' Hto.d-Ma^ier—'T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOARDERS  received 
in  the  Senior  Department  by  the  Head-Master ; in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  VV, 
Bbach,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School). 


■p'OLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon.,. 

assisted  by  a Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
UniversitieB,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A few  Vacancies. 


TJALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON,. 

near  London.— HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  £126.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to- 
H.  St.  Clair  Feilden,  Esq.,  HalUford.  Middlesex.  HALF-TERM,  June  18  to  August  1. 


A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Hel^thcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

T>EV.  D.  D.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Eindon  Rectory,  WORTHING,. 

late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a Cambridge  First- 
Classman,  takes  PUPILS.  Three  have  passed  into  Oxford  this  term. 

Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire.— tms  weii-known 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district  in. 
Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a health  resort.— For  Prospectus  address  Manager,  Beu  Rhyd- 
ding, Leeds. 


fpEE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


fpHE  anti-stylograph. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  WALES,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

The  Council  will  proceed  forthwith  to  the  election  of  a PROFESSOR  of  LOGIC,  and 
MENTAL  and  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Salary  £250.  Candidates  are  requested  to  send 
testimonials  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  27  Chancery  Lane,  London,  on  or 
before  August  15.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  the  College. 

E.J.  EVANS,  ^‘^uon.Sees. 


July  10, 1883. 


LEWIS  MORRIS, 


»T»HE  COUNCIL  of  FIRTH  COLLEGE,  SHEFFIELD, 

■A  intend  to  appoint  a PRINCIPAL,  who  shall  also  be  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  which  of  the  following  Chairs  they  would  desire  to  occupy : 
—Mathematics,  Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology,  and  Mining. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  Principal  should  have  sympathy  with  the  development  of 
Technical  Instruction  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  industries  of  the  district. 

The  Salary  will  be  £500  per  annum,  with  Half  the  Fees  of  his  own  Classes. 

The  Council  will  only  make  the  appointment  in  event  of  suitable  Candidates  presenting 
themselves.  Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars  concerning  age,  experience, 
and  any  academical  distinction  they  may  havegainea,  together  with  any  other  information 
likely  to  affect  tlie  decision  of  the  Council.  The  names  of  three  gentlemen  to  whom  references 
may  be  made  should  be  given,  but  no  testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  asked  for. 

Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  July  28  next  to 

ENSOR  DRURY,  Registrar. 

Firth  College,  Sheflrield,  June  26,  1883. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  grammar  school,  kings- 

TON-ON-THAMES The  Head-Mastership  of  this  school  having  become  vacant  by 

the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  W,  Rigg,  the  Governors  will  proceed  to  ELECT  a MASTER  in  his 
place  in  August  next.  Candidates,  who  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University,  are  requested 
to  forward  their  applications,  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
August  11,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  printed  particulars  of  the  tenure,  duties,  and 
emoluments  of  the  office  may  be  procured.  The  Head-Master  will  be  required  to  commence 
his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  next  ^Michaelmas  Term. 

Signed,  F.  GOULD,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

Chairman  of  the  Governors. 


TJIGHER  education  of  WOMEN.— SOMERVILLE 

HALI.,  OXFORD. 

President  of  the  CownciZ— Rev.  J.  PERCIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  College. 

Principal  of  the  Hall— M.  SHAW-LEFEVRE. 

The  ordinary  diarges  for  board  and  lodging  are  from  Twenty  to  Twenty-two  Guineas  per 
Term,  the  Terms  correspondins  generally  to  those  of  University  residence. 

TWO  EXHIBITIONS,  tenable  at  the  Hall,  will  be  awarded  after  examination  in  October 
next : (1).  The  Clothworkers’  Exhibition  of  £35  a year  for  Three  years.  (.2).  An  Exhibition 
of  £25  a year  for  Two  years. 

Names  of  candidates  should  be  sent  in  before  October  1 to  the  Principal. 

Further  information  respecting  the  regulations  of  the  Hall  and  Courses  of  Lectures  may  he 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Principal. 


QCHOLARSHIPS.— BATH  COLLEGE,  BATH. 

^ President-ms  Grace  the  Duke  of  CLEVELAND.  K.G. 

Head-Master— .T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Honorary  5ecrcfary_Colonel  HARBORD. 

Four  or  more  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  Competition  on  September  19  and  20  next, 
from  £25  to  £50,  to  be  increased  to  £85.  in  case  of  a Scholar  who  may  need  it.  Allowance  for  age 
in  the  case  of  younger  Boys.  Candidates  from  a distance  can  be  provided  for. 

An  additional  Boarding-house  (Rev.  W.  E.  Sherwood's)  will  open  next  Term. 


'TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

J/enc?-iJ/asfer_RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  Experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 

Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  60  to  70  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


TpNTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

^ SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON Four,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 

offered  for  competition  on  September  7 to  Boys  under  Fourteen.  Candidates  will  be  Boarded 
at  the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


Leamington  college. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


■y  ICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A Public  School,  organized 

* as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  £65  to  £70. 


'■FHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s.  6d. 


rpIIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson’s  Patent). 

A perfect  Reservoir  Pen.  Is  not  a point-writer,  but  a nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium,  or 
broad)  to  suit  all  writers.  Carries  a large  supply  of  ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN,  5s.  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  Db  La  Rue  & Co.,  London. 


IVJOTIOE.— MORTLOOK’S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  tho 

patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  the  Tournai, 
Dresden,  Rouen,  aud  Oriental  characters. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 


Tj^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

•A.  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road,, 
and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.’” 


“ Mind  you  put  Apollinaris  in  the  Champagne.” 

Punch,  June  10,  1882. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MIELIONS, 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 


“ The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water f 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD 

“ Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mildP 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

''  Most  pleasant  to  the  palated 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  ir.  6J.  6^  2r.  per  bottle 


■Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath.  It  is  the  beijt 
TOOTH  POWDER, 
and  contains  no  acid  or  gritty  substances. 

Ask  anywhere  for 
ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 
the  only  genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Kelly  college,  tavistook. 

Head-Master -P..  W.  TAYLOR.  M.A.  (formerly  Fellow  of  St.John’s, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant- Master  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby). 

A First-Grade  School  preparing  BOYS  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Service  Examina- 
tions. JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  buildings  are  healthib'  situated,  facing  Dartmoor.  The  Schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
are  large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  and  the  Playground  covers  ten  acres.  There  are  fives  courts, 
a covered  playshed  with  gymnasium,  and  a canpenter’s  shop. 

Fees  for  Boarders,  £24  per  Term. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  21. —For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


T5RUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM— THREE 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  each)  will  be  competed  for  in  July Apply, 

Rev.  W.  ALM A.CK,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 


TV/TALVERN  college,  Limited. 

fTead-,yastcr--Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  KEXT  TERM  commences 
± riday,  bentember  21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber21,atNineA.M.— Applyto  E.  B.  Scallon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


TILIZABETH  college,  guernsey. 

Preparation  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Woolwich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  18, 


■pUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

preparation  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
IIO&  beautitul  aud  most  healthy — For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  W.  Pierson,  M.A.,  Braeside. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a thorough  knowledge  of  thd 
anatomy  of  the  eye  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

^NE-FOURTII  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can  trace 

their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately'purchased,  and  unsuited  to  the 
sight.  Mr.  II.  I-AURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET.  W^ 
having  made  the  adjustment  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Hales,  M.A., 
Cantab.,  2 Mlnford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  : “ The  spectacles  are  perfect,  and 
a most  decided  boon.  I had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord , and  took  the  oppor- 

tunity to  mention  your  name  and  the  wonderful  power  of  your  spectacles.”  Similar 
Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq., 
M.P. , Rev.  Charles  Hort,  Maidstone,  Private  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Tidd  Pratt,  Alderman  Death,  late  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Edward  Knocker,  Esq.,  late- 
Mayor  of  Dover,  &c.  &c.  Special  arrangements  for  suiting  Invalids  and  others  unable  to 
wait  on  Mi-.Laurance.  Pamphlet— “ Spectacles  : their  Use  and  Abuse,”  postfree. 

City  Branch,  6 POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE, 
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THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GOVERNAIENT. 

That  the  Government  were  well  advised  in  making  a 
■vArtue  of  m j^ssity  and  retiring  from  their  bargain 
with  AI.  DE  Lesseps,  has  been  admitted  with  the  same 
general  consent  as  that  which  condemned  the  agreement 
itself.  It  is  now  needless  to  reiterate  the  fact  of  this  consent, 
which  has  been  very  usefully  put  on  record  by  a summary 
•of  opinion  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  most  remai’k- 
.able  proof  of  it  is  perhaps  that  in  a town’s  meeting  held  in 
Birmingham  itself,  at  which  the  whole  strength  of  the 
•Caucus  was  exerted,  condemnation  of  the  Government  was 
•only  avoided  by  the  insertion  in  the  amendment  of  a refer- 
ence to  “ further  negotiations  ” which  in  effect  carried 
that  condemnation  with  it.  But  nothing  more  need  be 
said  on  a subject  which  admits  of  no  rational  or  well- 
informed  difference  of  opinion.  Air.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  may,  if  they  like,  comfort  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  the  mind  of  the  country  was  coming  round 
to  them,  and  they  may  meet  with  the  assent  of  the  intel- 
ligent persons  who  talk  of  opinions  adverse  to  AI.  de 
Lesseps’s  pretensions  being  obtained  from-  “ Conservative 
partisans  ” — the  chief  of  such  partisans  being  that  staunch 
Tory  and  fervent  anti-Gladstonian  Air.  Horace  Davey. 
The  case  for  the  Government  was,  in  fact,  given  up  when 
its  partisans  began  to  make  trembling  appeals  to  the 
frightful  possibilities  of  a vote  of  censure ; it  might  have 
been  given  up  long  before,  for  the  defunct  Convention  was 
obviously  intolerable  from  every  point  of  view — commercial, 
legal,  and  political.  Retirement  from  a scheme  to  which 
they  were  so  pledged  would  not  have  sat  easily  on  some 
Goveimments;  but  in  this  case,  and  considering,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  interests  involved,  on  the  other  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Gladstonian  majority,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
grateful  for  Air.  Gladstone’s  well-known  faculty  of  eating 
the  leek. 

Unfortunately  the  evil  consequences  of  the  transaction 
•are  by  no  means  terminated  by  its  own  termination.  It  is 
sometimes  forgotten,  though  it  has  never  been  forgotten 
here,  that  the  principle  of  the  agreement,  as  distinguished 
from  its  preposterous  details  and  from  the  irrelevant  and 
gratuitous  surrender  of  the  right  of  competition  which 
accompanied  it,  was  by  no  means  a bad  one.  Had  England 
in  furnishing  the  capital  arranged  that  it  should  rank  with 
the  capital  already  furnished,  and  that  this  country  should 
thus  become  shareholder  to  the  extent  of  some  three-fourths 
instead  of  some  nine-twentieths  in  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, with  a consequent  preponderance  of  control,  there 
would,  from  disinterested  persons  at  least,  have  been  every 
•disposition  to  accept  the  arrangement.  This  desirable  re- 
sult is  now  necessarily  postponed.  Or,  in  defect  of  this 
arrangement,  had  the  concession  of  a second  canal  been 
obtained  from  the  Khedive,  and  had  the  Government 
with  this  in  their  hands  gone  frankly  to  AI.  DE  Lesseps 
and  said,  “We  do  not  wish  to  use  this  against  you  ; 
let  us  hke  sensible  men  of  business  put  our  horses 
together,”  a very  satisfactory  settlement  might  have 
been  reached.  But  so  long  as  Air.  Gladstone  is  at 
the  head  of  an  English  Government  (though  fortu- 
nately not  longer),  that  Government  is  estopped  by  Air. 
Gladstone’s  expressed  opinions  from  adopting  any  such 
course.  Hence  the  country  and  its  commerce  are  in  a 
definitely  worse  position  than  they  were  a month  ago.  It 
is  easy  for  Air.  Gladstone  (though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it 
will  not  increase  French  admiration  for  him)  to  endeavour 


to  minimize  the  incredibly  rash  admissions  by  which  he  and 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sought  to  drive  the 
agreement  down  the  country’s  throat.  He  is  perhaps  jus- 
tified in  repudiating  the  admission  of  the  right  to  cut  a 
second  canal  without  fresh  powers — a right  which  the 
hteral  interpreters  of  AI.  de  Lesseps’s  title-deeds  cannot 
possibly  afiirm.  But  if  he  thinks  that  he  has  done  nothing 
to  bind  the  country  to  his  view  of  the  Lesseps  concession, 
that  is  not  the  view  of  AI.  de  Lesseps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  effusive  correspondence  between  the  parties,  or  of  the 
French  press.  If  he  holds  that  no  communication  relating  to 
the  Canal  has  placed  any  such  construction  on  that  conces- 
sion, Frenchmen  do  not  think  so.  The  mischievous  and  un- 
founded notion  which  AI.  de  Lesseps  himself  never  advanced 
till  recently,  and  which  (whatever  some  childish  defenders- 
at-any-price  of  Air.  Gladstone  in  this  country  may  affect  to 
think)  never  occurred  to  any  one  till  recently,  has  in  these 
unfortunate  discussions  taken  form  and  has  been  endorsed, 
not  indeed  by  any  authority  having  power  to  bind  England, 
but  by  a group  of  individual  persons  who  appeared  to 
foreigners  to  have  such  authority.  Besides  this  great  dis- 
advantage the  enormous  imprudence  of  the  Prime  AIinister 
has  created  yet  others.  Air.  Gladstone  has  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  reiterate  those  sentiments  about  the  Enghsh 
occupation  of  Egypt  which  have  hitherto  served  at  once 
to  deprive  that  occupation  of  almost  all  the  good  effect  which 
it  might  have  had,  and  to  keep  up  an  uneasy  flutter  on  the 
Continent.  He  has  made  mysterious  allusions  to  susceptibih- 
ties  and  interests  and  rights  which  constitute  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a saner  diplomacy  scarcely  less  serious  than  that 
created  by  his  acknowledgment  of  AI.  de  Lesseps’s  long 
dormant  and  suddenly  bethought-of  claims.  That  France 
as  France  has  no  more  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal  than  Vene- 
zuela or  Timbuctoo  would  have,  supposing  that  a Syndicate 
of  Venezuelan  or  Timbuctoo  capitalists  were  to  acquire  the 
majority  of  the  Canal  shares,  ought  to  be  the  flrst  principle 
held,  though  not  necessarily  proclaimed,  by  every  English 
statesman  when  he  approaches  the  subject.  This  principle 
Air.  Gladstone  has  wantonly  denied,  and  he  has  accompanied 
the  denial  with  other  denials  and  assertions  hardly  less  mis- 
chievous in  character. 

Reflection  on  this  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs  may 
perhaps  lead  an  impartial  observer  to  regard  with  con- 
siderable suspicion  Sir  Stafford  Horthcote’s  proposed 
motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Lesseps  concession.  As 
a rebuke  to  the  Government  it  is  not  wanted  ; for  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  humiliating  and  decisive  than 
the  rebuke  which  they  have  received  and  meekly  accepted 
from  pubhc  opinion.  As  a substantive  declaration  of 
rights,  Enghsh  and  European,  against  AI.  de  Lesseps  it 
is  too  vague ; for  a debater  of  less  acuteness  than  Air. 
Gladstone  could  not  fail  to  fix  on  the  point  that  it  is  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  only,  and  not  other  districts,  over  which 
AI.  de  Lesseps  claims  a monopoly.  Unsatisfactory  in  both 
these  respects,  it  is  exposed  to  the  farther  danger  that  its  re- 
jection, or  the  adoption  of  an  amendment,  might  be  construed 
by  the  enemy  as  a sign  of  relenting  and  indecision  on  the 
whole  subject.  Air.  Norwood’s  amendment  is  in  itself  un- 
objectionable and  indeed  emphasizes  Air.  Gladstone’s  retreat. 
But  it  is  indirectly  open  to  the  reply  that  AI.  de  Lesseps’s 
pretensions  are  not  matters  for  “ freedom  of  judgment  ” ; 
they  need  distinct  repudiation.  Unfortunately,  the  present 
Parliament  contains  a considerable  number  of  members  who 
are  either  unable  to  exert,  or  do  not  care  to  exert,  their 
intelligence  when  it  is  a question  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  good 
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pleasure  or  the  commands  of  tlie  Caucus.  The  tenor  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  reia;irks  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  did 
not  indicate  a determination  to  regard  the  Cjnestion  ilo  OUO 
of  confidence,  and  there  is  indeed  no  positive  need  Avliy 
it  should  so  be  regarded.  But  the  opportunity  of  re- 
covering from  the  humiliation  of  Monday  on  a side  issue 
might  prove  tempting,  and  it  is  not  to  a Parliament 
characterized,  in  too  many  of  its  members,  by  the  intelligence 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Codlings  and  the  patriotism  of  Sir  WiLFiaD 
Lawson  that  a wise  man  ■would  care  to  entrust  tlie  affirma- 
tion of  the  rights  of  England.  The  harm  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  done  has  been  as  far  as  possible  arrested ; it 
is  at  least  dubious  ivhether  letting  the  subject  alone  is  not 
the  course  of  treatment  which  will  follow  up  that  arrest 
most  beneficially.  Eor  the  Avhole  question  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  indiscretion  has 
made  it  more  difficult  still.  Few  things  are  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  decay  of  political  intelligence  in  England 
than  that  the  opportunity  should  liaAm  been  taken  to 
throAv  stones  at  the  memory  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  his 
-op]3osition  to  the  Canal.  Those  who  speak  and  write 
in  this  sense  may  have  the  excuse  of  being  too  young  to 
remember,  too  ill-educated  to  have  learnt,  or  too  stupid  to 
understand  the  circumstances  and  character  of  that  opposi- 
tion. But  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  events  of 
to-day  were  the  best  possible  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  shrewdest  statesmen  of  the  present  century.' 
The  Suez  Canal,  which  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  but 
a doubtful  boon  to  commerce,  is  evidently,  and  is  but  too 
likely  to  continue,  a bone  of  contention  in  politics.  Exist- 
ing inevitably  for  the  chief  convenience  of  England,  it 
excites,  and  must  from  geographical  and  historical  reasons 
continue  to  excite,  perpetual  jealousy  and  excitement  in 
the  most  jealous  and  excitable  nations  of  Europe — those  of 
the  Mediterranean.  This  opposition  cannot  be  got  over, 
because  it  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things ; and  the 
result  of  it  is  that,  as  if  there  were  not  already  exciting 
causes  enough  of  bad  blood  and  misunderstanding  between 
France  and  England,  this  iieAv  raw  has  been  added  to 
others.  It  is  said  that  M.  "VVaddington  has  arrived  in 
England  with  special  orders  to  maintain  that  the  Canal  is 
nationally,  as  well  as  commercially,  French.  Those  Avho 
say  that  if  England  had  shared  in  its  construction  this 
would  have  been  avoided  show  a deficiency  of  information. 
French  jealousy  of  the  Canal  is  simply  a result  of  French 
jealousy  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  Egypt — things  en- 
tirely independent  of  M.  db  Lesseps  and  his  shareholders. 
Commercially,  those  Avho  should  knorv  best  say  that  the 
chief  result  of  the  Canal  has  been  the  building  of  Aveak 
ships  instead  of  strong  ones ; politically,  it  has  given 
England  a neAv  and  difficult  position  to  garrison,  and  France 
a neAV  and  convenient  subject  of  nagging. 


CETEWAYO'S  DEATH. 

SHOULD  it  be  Mr.  Gladstone’s  lot  one  day  to  fight  his 
battle  of  BosAvorth  (Avhich  is  in  a metaphorical  sense 
not  impossible),  there  Avill  be  no  lack  of  ghosts  to  haunt  his 
bedside  the  night  before.  The  latest  addition  to  the  list  is 
the  unfortunate  savage  chief  whom  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as 
an  open  enemy,  and  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  Dr.  Colenso, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  as  officious  friends,  haAm  in  the 
last  few  years  brought  from  the  throne  to  the  grave.  ISTeAvs 
from  Zululand  is  far  from  trustAvorthy  until  it  is  fully  con- 
firmed, and  it  is  Avell  to  remember  that  Usibebu,  the 
very  kinglet  Avho  is  now  reported  to  have  vancpished  and 
slain  Ceteavayo,  Avas  by  telegraph  vanc[uished  and  slain  in 
battle  Avith  Ceteway'o’s  forces  not  many  Aveeks  ago. 
But  the  latest  neAvs  appears  to  be  credited  in  quarters 
Avhich  are  exempt  from  the  suspicion  Avhich  used  to 
attach  to  neAvs  hatched  at  BishopstoAve,  and  it  is  in 
itself  highly  probable.  No  one  who  remembered  the  adage 
“ Bestored  monarchs  seldom  happy  reign  ” ; no  one  ac- 
quainted Avith  South  African  Avays,  more  especially  no 
one  who  had  folloAved  the  actual  history  of  the  Zulu 
question,  expected  a c[uiet  reign  or  a “ coav’s  death  ” for 
Ceteavayo.  The  blind  or  unscrupulous  amateur  diplo- 
matists Avho  represented  his  people  as  dying  to  see  him  re- 
stored were  contradicted  by  the  best-informed  authorities 
on  the  spot  and  by  the  Avhole  course  of  events  Avhen  the 
restoration  Avas  actually  effected.  The  amiable,  if  ill- 
judged,  exertions  of  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  the  intrigues 
of  the  late  Dr.  Colenso,  and  the  Aveakness  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  listening  to  sentimental  appeals,  or  his  Avorse 


than  Aveakness  in  Avishing  to  obliterate  as  far  as  possible 
the  acts  of  his  OAvn  rival  and  predecessor,  have  for  months 
bi’ought  anarchy  on  Zululand.  That  anarchy  has  to  all  ap- 
pearance noAv  come  to  a crisis,  and  opened  a new  phase  of 
the  eternal  South  African  question. 

Sentiment  of  a somewhat  different  kind  from  that  AAdiich 
has  animated  the  authors  of  Ceteavayo’s  defeat  and 
death  may  pardonably  animate  all  Englishmen  Avho  think 
of  his  misfortunes.  A very  feiv  years  ago  he  aa-rs  the  most 
poAverful  native  potentate  in  all  Southern  Africa,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  Avas  possessed  by  any  but 
friendly  feelings  toAvards  England.  It  Avas  not  then,  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  crotcheteers  enlisted  them- 
selves in  his  cause.  At  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  the  fear  Avas  commonly  entertained  that  he  Avould 
“ eat  up  ” the  Boers,  and  very  good  authorities  Avere  of  opi- 
nion that  he  Avould  have  had  no  great  difficulty  in  pei-form- 
ing  that  feat — a feat  which,  had  England  been  actuated  by' 
the  Macchiavellia,n  principles  attributed  to  her  by  foreign 
Aviseacres,  he  Avould  certainly  have  been  allowed,  if  not  en- 
couraged, to  try.  Another  policy  Avas  actually  followed,  Avith 
Avhat  results /all  men  knoAv.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  English  Avestward  and  nortliAvard,  as,- 
well  as  southAvard,  and  the  border  disputes,  did  not 
increase  the  affection  of  the  Zulus;  and  it  may  well  be 
that,  spear-Avashing  being  impossible  in  other  dmections,  the 
“ young  men  ” were  minded  to  have  a brush  with  English- 
men. But  the  Zulu  Avar  was  approved  by  no  party  in 
England,  and  only  the  measureless  mendacity  Avhich  over- 
floAved  the  Avhole  country  three  years  ago,  and  has  not  fully 
subsided  yet,  could  set  it  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the 
late  Government.  The  usual  results  folloAved  after  the 
usual  prelude  of  disasters,  and  Ceteavayo  became  a captive 
at  CapetoAvn.  It  is  noAv  too  late  to  judge  the  settlement  of 
Zululand  Avhich  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arranged  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  any  chance  of  success  which  that  settlement 
possessed  Avas  destroyed,  first,  by  the  bad  impression  created 
in  South  Africa  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
TransA^aal  matter;  secondly,  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Bishopstowe  party  and  the  prospect  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
Avould  alloAv  himself  to  be  influenced  by  those  machina- 
tions. The  farce  of  Melbury  Hoad  prepared  the  way 
for  tlie  tragedy  of  Ulundi.  Ceteavayo  Avas  sent  back 
to  Zululand,  and  a consolidation  of  Sir  Garnet  'W’olseley’s 
settlement  Avas  effected.  But  the  very  conflict  of  senti- 
ment in  Zululand,  and  the  obvious  loss  of  the  King’s 
prestige,  which  in  one  way  served  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
storing him  to  only  a portion  of  the  country,  fore- 
shoAved  at  the  same  time  that  the  later  division  Avould  be 
no  more  effectual  than  the  earlier.  As  a matter  of  fact 
Avar  broke  out  in  the  country  as  soon  as  Ceteavayo  could 
get  an  impi  together,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  It 
Avas  always  idle,  and  is  now  more  idle  than  ever,  to  incpiire 
Avho  began  it.  The  one  thing  certain  to  any  political 
student  of  the  smallest  capacity  is  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
it  must  have  begun  sooner  or  later.  Such  divinity  as  eA'er 
hedged  Ceteavayo  had  been  broken  doAvn  by  his  defeat,, 
capture,  and  exile,  and  the  more  poAverful  chiefs  Avere  certain 
to  make  at  least  a stroke  for  the  more  or  less  unqualified 
independence  which  they  had  enjoyed,  if  not  for  domina- 
tion, over  each  other.  In  such  a struggle  it  is  but 
rarely  that  a defeated  monarch,  restored  by  those  Avho 
have  defeated  him,  is  fortunate,  though  pei'haps  Ceteavayo’r 
actual  fate,  especially  if  he  Avas  killed  in  actual  battle, 
may  be  thought  more  fortunate  than  if  he  had  made 
good  his  flight  to  the  Beserve,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  ah  English  pensioner.  To  this  there  would  have 
been  no  alternatKe,  for  feAV  Ministers,  and  Mr.  Gl.adstone 
least  of  all,  could  have  advocated  the  forcing  by  English 
arms  of  Ceteavay'o  as  a king  on  the  very  people  from  Avhom,, 
Avhen  they  Avere  loyal  and  unanimous,  those  arms  had  torn 
him. 

This,  then,  is  the  end  of  Cetewayo,  the  son  of  Panda,  a 
bra,ve  man,  and  among  savages  no  incapable  ruler,  of  Avhose 
blood  some  Englishmen  at  least  are  not  guiltless.  But 
that  is  not  the  chief  question  for  these  or  for  other  English- 
men to  consider.  The  question  of  Zululand  becomes — it 
Avould  be  incorrect  to  say  once  more  in  a condition  re- 
quiring settlement,  for  it  has  never  been  really  settled,  but 
— once  more  in  a condition  Avliich  cannot  be  neglected. 
There  is  no  reason  to  credit  Usibebu  Avith  the  idea  of 
active  hostilities  against  England,  and  he  may,  as  he  represents 
himself,  haA^e  been  acting  in  simple  self-defence ; but,  even 
supposing  him  to  be  perfectly  amenable  to  control  in  the 
first  instance,  the  difficulty  of  allotting  Ceteavayo’s  kingdom 
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— that  is  to  say,  the  larger  part  of  Ziiluland — remains.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  friendship  of  Usibebu  and 
Guam  would  continue  if  the  latter  were  elevated  to  Ins 
kinsman’s  place,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  tha’t  if  any  one  not 
favourable  to  the  northern  chieftain  were  put  in  that  place, 
order  would  not  long  be  maintained.  Tlie  approacliing  dis- 
cussion of  the  Transvaal  Convention  with  a Boer  delegate  in 
London  will  have  something  to  do  with  this  matter.  For 
the  Boers  are  understood  to  have  already  complained  (and 
it  is  one  of  the  few  complaints  of  theirs  which  are  well 
founded  and  reasonable)  of  the  anai'chy  at  which  England 
has  winked  in  Zululand.  Lord  Derby  will  have  before 
him  a sufficient  choice  of  courses,  the  only  objection 
to  which  will  be  that  all  are  subject  to  objection.  His 
favourite  plan  of  leaving  things  as  they  are  is  almost 
impracticable,  if  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Keserve  and  in 
face  of  the  scandal  that  would  be  caused  if  the  Zulu  chiefs 
.after  past  events  are  allowed  to  cut  each  other’s  throats 
while  England  looks  on.  A fresh  division* is  sure  to  be 
repugnant  to  him,  and  the  plan  of  straightforward  assump- 
tion of  direct  authority  over  the  whole  country,  of  appoint- 
ing a real  not  a nominal  Besident,  and  of  letting  the  chiefs 
clearly  know  that  after  a fair  arbitration  between  their 
claims  England  will  not  tolerate  intestine  war,  still  more 
repugnant.  It  may  of  course  be  argued,  and  this  is  the 
only  justification  for  the  recent  policy  of  the  Government, 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  them  fight  it  out ; and 
when  one  man — Usibebu  or  any  other — has  definitely  come 
to  the  top  to  recognize  him.  Tliis  is  in  effect  what  in  a 
clumsy  sort  of  fashion  has  been  done  for  the  last  six 
months.  It  is  a policy  which,  if  pursued  without  this 
clumsiness,  might  be  defended  on  grounds  of  worldly 
wisdom.  But  it  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  irony 
of  events  that  a policy  so  distinctly  immoral,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  word,  should  have  been  actually  pur- 
sued for  six  months  by  a Government  which  never  has 
morality  off  its  lips,  and  should  have  the  best  chance  of 
continuing  to  be  pursued  by  it.  The  fact  is  but  a new 
illustration — not  the  first  by  many,  even  in  the  short 
period  since  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  Downing  Street — 
of  the  absurdity,  cruelty,  and — if  such  words  must  be  used 
■ — unrighteousness  of  thinking  that  a powerful  nation  can 
withdraw  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a less  powerful 
one  with  which  it  has  been  brought  in  contact  by  the  simple 
process  of  bidding  the  inferior  go  about  its  own  business. 


LANDLOKD  AND  TENANT  LEGISLATION. 

The  short  discussion  on  the  Scotch  Agricultural  Bill 
proved  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
England  and  Scotland  as  far  as  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  are  concerned.  Until  lately  Scotchmen  were 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the  superiority  of 
nineteen  years’  leases  to  yearly  tenancies.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  it  was  understood  on  both  sides  that  the  tenant 
had  no  claim  to  a renewal  of  his  lease,  though  in  many 
cases  he  would  probably  be  preferred  to  an  equally  eligible 
candidate  who  might  be  ready  to  offer  the  same  rent. 
There  was  no  reason  for  interfering  with  an  arrangement 
which  resulted  from  experience  and  voluntary  contract ; 
hut  the  Government  had  pledged  itself  to  do  something 
for  the  farmer,  and  it  is  to  prevent  disappointment  that 
several  amendments  which  were  obviously  just  and  rea- 
sonable have  been  summarily  rejected.  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  raise  a second  time  the  question  of  sitting- 
tenants.  Mr.  Barclay,  like  Sir  James  Caird,  virtually 
proposed  to  carve  a saleable  estate  out  of  the  landowner’s 
property,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  candidly  admitted 
the  design  of  introducing  the  Irish  tenures,  having  first 
excluded  the  whole  class  of  landowners  from  Parliament. 
The  Scotch  and  English  Bills  will  perhaps  be  less  mischievous 
in  their  operation  than  they  are  vicious  in  principle.  The 
Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  other  agrarian  agitators  who 
desire  to  extend  Irish  legislation  to  Great  Britain  have 
fortunately  had  time  to  alarm  all  who  are  interested  in 
seciu-ity  of  ownership.  The  sitting  tenant,  who  had  been 
carefully  kept  in  the  background  till  the  eve  of  the  debate, 
was  after  all  disclosecl  too  soon.  No  sophistry  could  dis- 
guise the  pui'pose  of  introducing  judicial  assessment  of 
rents,  with  its  ine-vitable  consequence  in  the  form  of  fixity 
of  tenure.  The  Committee  rejected  by  decisive  majorities 
all  attempts  to  establish  a divided  ownership.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  their  allies 
should  have  frequently  invited  the  Government  to  with- 


draw the  Bill.  For  future  use  their  alleged  grievances 
arc  worth  more  than  any  reasonable  or  equitable  remedy. 
The  Ministers  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  have, 
on  the  whole,  disphiyed  sincerity  and  discretion,  though  they 
Avci-e  liampered  by  their  previous  engagements.  The  strong 
objection  which  they  professed  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  amend- 
ment was  probably  inspired  by  anxiety  to  satisfy  their  more 
impatient  supporters.  Mr.  Balfour’s  clause  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  undeniably 
just;  but  the  Government,  having  for  once  introduced  a 
moderate  measure,  not  unnaturally  clings  to  proposals 
which,  even  in  their  original  form,  will  not  appease  agrarian 
clamour.  The  Schedules  give  the  landlord  a qualified  pro- 
tection against  extortionate  demands.  The  tenant  will,  as 
one  of  the  Ministerial  speakers  remarked,  not  be  compen- 
sated for  his  outlay  if  he  builds  a ballroom  ; and  in  almost 
all  cases  the  landlord  will  undertake  the  cost  of  drainage 
when  it  is  required  by  the  occupier.  It  is  true  that  some 
lands  may  not  be  improved,  and  that  some  lands  may  be 
injured,  by  draining;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  process  will  be  advantageous,  if  the  tenant  is 
ready  to  back  his  opinion  by  finding  money  for  the  pur- 
pose either  in  a gross  sum  or  by  payment  of  interest  on  the 
outlay. 

The  debate  has  after  all  turned  mainly  on  the  unam- 
bitious processes  of  applying  to  the  land  marl,  lime,  or 
artificial  manure  either  in  its  direct  form  or  in  the  shape  of 
food  for  stock  not  grown  on  the  land.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  enterprising  cultivator  ought  to  be  remune- 
rated either  by  the  crops  which  are  produced  or  increased 
through  his  expenditure,  or,  if  his  enjoyment  is  interrupted, 
at  the  cost  of  the  successor  who  profits  by  the  residue  of 
his  outlay.  The  mode  of  valuation  and  of  payment  ought 
to  be  settled  either  by  agreement  or,  as  usually  happens, 
by  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  Bill  is  so  far  objection- 
able that  it  involves  interference  with  private  arrange- 
ments; but  when  the  principle  of  compiffsion  was  once 
admitted,  the  details  were  of  secondary  importance.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  review  the  amendments  which  were 
proposed,  and  which  were  for  the  most  part  rejected.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  the  Government  was  defeated  by  the 
agreement  of  some  of  its  own  supporters  in  the  objections 
of  the  Opposition;  but  for  the  most  part  the  majority  held 
together  in  deciding  issues  which  were  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  a breach  of  party  allegiance.  The  Go- 
vernment might  probably  have  to  some  extent  increased 
or  diminished  the  stringency  of  the  measure  vdthout  alien- 
ating their  supporters. 

During  the  discussions  which  occurred  some  time  ago  on 
the  order  of  Parliamentaxy  business,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  might  be  advantageously 
pushed  forward  for  the  pm-pose  of  giving  the  House  of 
Lords  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  measure.  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  as  was  justly  observed,  concerned 
the  House  of  Commons  almost  exclusively,  while  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  deeply  interested  an  assembly  com- 
posed principally  of  landowners.  It  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will  perhaps  be  well  advised  in 
abstaining  from  material  changes  in  the  Bill  as  it  may  have 
passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  probable  that  many 
peers  agree  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Wemyss  in  the 
opinion  that  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  is  in  all 
cases  objectionable  ; but,  as  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  allowed  the  second  reading  of  both  the 
English  and  the  Scotch  Bills  to  pass  without  a division, 
the  party  is  committed  to  a measure  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  a not  inequitable  compromise.  Any  considerable 
alteration  in  favour  of  landowners,  though  it  might  perhaps 
be  reasonable  in  itself,  would  be  represented  by  demagogues 
as  the  result  of  selfish  motives.  None  of  the  clauses  are 
more  open  to  criticism  than  the  preamble  which  affirms  the 
doubtful  proposition  that  tenants  need  legislative  protection. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  virtually  committed  to  a question- 
able doctrine,  and  it  wiU  scarcely  be  worth  while  to 
haggle  about  the  application  of  the  principle.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  play  into  the  hands  of  partisans  who  will, 
for  election  purposes,  represent  the  Ministers  as  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  farmer.  It  will  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  strike  out  the  absurd  clause  which  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  to  small  plots  of  garden  ground ; yet 
less  flagrant  anomalies  may  be  allowed  to  pass. 

If  the  Bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  the  questions  to 
which  it  relates  may  perhaps  he  settled  for  a considerable 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  disappointed  cupidity  wdll 
find  expression  in  renewed  or  continued  agitation ; but  the 
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Farmers’  Alliance  will  have  lost  much  strength  by  the 
defeat  which  it  has  incurred.  Mr.  Dodson,  indeed,  declared 
on  one  occasion  that  he  had  much  sympathy  with  the 
organization  which  he  has  nevertheless  steadily  withstood ; 
but  the  agrarian  innovators  have  confessed  their  failure  by 
their  demands  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  They  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  inviting  a decisive  contest  before  they 
had  secured  any  sufficient  measure  of  support.  They  may 
perhaps  have  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  progress  of  their 
movement  in  public  favour ; but  in  any  case  they  could  not 
afford  to  wait  for  a Parliament  in  which  they  may  possibly 
find  themselves  powerless.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether 
the  next  general  election  will  be  held  under  the  existing 
franchise.  If  household  suffrage  is  ejrtended  to  county 
constituencies,  the  farmer  will  be  SAvamped  by  a mass  of 
electors  quite  indifferent  to  tenant-right.  Mr.  Howard  and 
his  friends  will  perhaps  find  it  expedient  under  the  new 
system  to  deprecate  as  far  as  possible  all  legislation  meddling 
with  their  concerns.  They  have  much  more  to  fear  from 
the  caprice  and  ignorant  covetousness  of  labourers  than 
from  the  injustice  of  landlords,  and  they  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  their  projects  of  arbitrary  redistribution  of 
property  have  not  become  a precedent. 

The  proposal  for  creating  small  freeholds  which  was 
interposed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Codlings  in  an  interval  of  the 
debate  may  perhaps  have  been  not  uninstructive  to  the 
advocates  of  tenant-right.  Irish  experience  has  proved  that 
beneficial  occupation  throws  serious  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  multiplication  of  petty  holdings  in  fee  simple.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  subdivision  of  the  land,  which  was  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Codlings  and  Mr.  Broadhurst,  would 
be  fatal  to  Mr.  Howard’s  clients.  The  contention  of  Mr. 
Codlings  that  the  present  system  of  English  agriculture  is 
unproductive  would,  if  it  were  well  founded,  be  an  argument 
against  large  farms  and  scientific  cultivation.  Hot  long  ago 
it  was  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  depended  mainly  on  the  application 
to  the  soil  of  capital  provided  by  the  landlord.  The 
Farmers’  Alliance  has  since  discovered  that  the  tenant  must 
be  artificially  encouraged  to  build,  to  reclaim,  to  drain,  and 
to  manure.  At  last  comes  Mr.  Jesse  Codlings,  who  indeed 
seems  to  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject,  with  the 
assertion  that  capital  is  of  little  account  in  comparison  with 
the  labour  of  the  petty  freehold  occupier.  As  Mr.  Chaplin 
said,  large  owners  could  have  no  motive  for  refusing  to  sell 
land  in  small  parcels,  if  it  were  not  known  by  experience 
that  holders  of  small  freeholds  are  in  England  almost 
uniformly  unsuccessful  and  needy.  There  is  a conflict  of 
testimony  as  to  the  material  condition  of  the  French  and 
Belgian  peasantry;  but  in  this  country  the  soil,  the 
climate,  or  the  habits  of  the  people,  seem  not  to  favour  the 
experiment  of  reviving  a decaying  system  of  tenure. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  though  he  tried  to  frighten  the  House 
into  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Collings’s  motion,  expressed 
his  own  opinion  that  market-gardens  were  more  likely 
to  flourish  than  little  farms.  It  was  admitted  that 
there  is  at  present  abundance  of  land  in  the  market. 
If  there  were  an  effective  demand  for  petty  free- 
holds, the  machinery  of  Building  Societies  might  at 
once  be  applied  to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
little  farms.  Mr.  Davies  warned  town-bred  projectors 
that  a house  and  the  necessary  buildings  could  not  be 
erected  for  50Z.  Mr.  Collings’s  motion  was  properly  dis- 
posed of  in  the  mode  which  has  been  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception  during  the  present  Session.  A count-out  im- 
plies that  members  take  no  interest  in  the  subject  under 
discussion,  either  because  the  change  proposed  is  insignifi- 
cant and  perhaps  inexpedient,  or  on  the  ground  that  debate 
cannot  lead  to  any  practical  result.  Mr.  Codlings  can 
scarcely  have  expected  to  obtain  advances  of  public  money 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  small  occupiers  to  acquire  the 
fee  simple  of  their  holdings.  His  object  would  probably 
have  been  attained  if  a respectable  minority  had  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  present  system  Of  land  tenure.  The 
result  was  that  the  whole  number  of  his  supporters,  added 
to  that  of  the  opponents  who  took  the  trouble  to  attend, 
amounted  to  less  than  forty.  The  House  of  Commons  on 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  discussions  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bill,  has  shown  an  unexpected  approach  to 
unanimity  in  its  distaste  for  agrarian  experiments.  Such 
lucubrations  as  those  of  Mr.  Henry  George  have  warned 
even  advanced  politicians  that  there  is  no  resting-place 
between  the  old-fashioned  maintenance  of  property  and  the 
wildest  schemes  of  communism. 


AUSTRIA  AND  GERMANY. 

The  approaching  interview  between  the  rulers  of  rne 
two  great  States  of  central  Europe  furnishes,  as  usual,  food 
for  comment  and  speculation  to  the  press  of  both  countries. 
In  Germany  the  alliance  between  the  two  Powers  cannot 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  As 
long  as  it  lasts,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  neighbour  of  Germany, 
or  even  both  together,  will  attempt  any  aggressive  action 
against  her.  The  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  dual  alliance  may 
be  said  to  render  the  position  of  the  three  States  impreg- 
nable for  the  present.  The  irrational  and  vacillating  policy 
which  Italy  pursued  for  several  years  appears  now  to  have, 
given  place  to  a policy  founded  on  the  clear  conviction  that 
her  interests  are  best  served  by  a cordial  understanding  witk 
Germany  and  Austria.  That  both  Italy  and  Germany  should 
desire  the  Triple  Alliance  to  be  permanent  is  natural  and  pro- 
bable. But  the  position  of  Austria  is  somewhat  different. 
Both  Germany  and  Italy  are  now  homogeneous  States, 
created,  in  fact,  through  the  instinct  of  national  unity  which 
pervades  them.  The  unity  of  national  feeling  and  interest 
naturally  favours  a settled  and  uniform  policy.  But  in 
Austria  the  case  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Side  by  side 
Avith  the  German  element  in  Austi-ia,  and  linked  to  it 
pohtically,  are  other  races  whose  language,  civilization,  and 
sympathies  draw  them  asunder,  instead  of  uniting  them. 
Austrian  statesmanship,  therefore,  necessarily  lives  much 
more,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  from  hand  to  mouth  than 
need  be  the  case  with  other  countries.  An  Austrian  states- 
man has  no  truly  national  feehng  to  rely  upon.  He  has  to 
make  the  best  compromise  he  can  between  the  wishes  of  the 
different  races  which  make  up  the  Empire.  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  commanding  influence  that  he 
has  been  able  to  give  a constant  and  propitious  direction  ta 
the  policy  of  the  heterogeneous  Empire  which  he  defeated 
and  humiliated. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  will  be  justly  regarded 
as  a fresh  pledge  of  peace.  There  is  a well-knoAvn  remark 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  (though  the  observation  has  been 
made  by  a great  many  people  besides)  which  dates  bac^,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  to  the  time  of  the  Luxembourg  'dis- 
pute. When  he  was  assured  that  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  must  come  sooner  or  later,  he  replied  that  he 
preferred  that  it  should  come  later  rather  than  sooner. 
That  is  exactly  the  feehng  A\dth  which  sensible  people  look 
on  the  Eastern  question,  the  perilous  nature  of  which  has 
been  a chief  reason  for  the  Austro-German  alliance.  Few 
people  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  this  question  will 
be  settled  without  further  bloodshed.  But  the  longer 
the  almost  inevitable  struggle  is  delayed  the  better  foi' 
all  concerned.  Europe  Avill  have  had  a further  period 
of  rest  and  peaceful  development;  and  the  newly-formed 
States  on  the  Balkan  peninsula  whl  have  had  more  time  t» 
organize  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the 
future  of  these  States  AviU  be ; but  there  is  a reasonable 
hope  that,  if  left  fairly  to  themselves,  they  may  go  from 
bad  to  better,  instead  of  from  bad  to  worse.  As  long  as 
Austria  and  Germany  work  loyally  together,  the  Eastern 
question  Avill  either  remain  in  abeyance,  or,  if  a crisis  is 
forced  on  by  unforeseen  events,  it  AviU  be  met  by  a combina- 
tion of  Powers  strong  enough  to  insist  on  a solution  in  con- 
formity with  their  own  interests,  and  strong  enough  pro- 
bably to  make  their  claims  good  AAuthout  actual  hostilities. 
If  the  tie  between  Austria  and  Germany  were  loosened, 
the  reverse  of  this  would  be  the  case.  Nothing  would 
more  certainly  and  more  speedily  lead  to  a catastrophe  in 
the  East  than  the  fact  that  the  central  European  Powers 
were  at  variance  vfith  one  another.  What  checkmates 
Russian  intrigues  in  that  part  of  Europe  and  represses  the 
restless  ambition  of  several  of  the  young  Balkan  States  is 
simply  and  solely  the  fact  that  Austria  and  Germany,  when, 
united,  are  more  than  a match  for  any  Power,  or  any  com- 
bination of  Powers,  that  can  take  military  action  in  that 
part  of  Europe.  The  old  maxim,  si  vis  pacem  para  helium^ 
is  illustrated  afresh  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  question ; and 
we  may  say  "with  hteral  truth,  and  without  paradox,  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  is  guaranteed  by  the  vast  armaments 
of  the  two  united  Empires. 

The  new  policy  which  the  French  Government  has  of  late 
adopted,  and  of  which  the  Tunisian  expedition  was  the 
starting-point,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  There  is  no 
question  that  until  lately  both  the  French  Government 
and  the  French  nation  would  have  eagerly  seized  any 
favourable  chance  to  reconquer  from  Germany  the  pro- 
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vinces  lost  in  1871.  But  no  such  opportunity,  thanks 
to  the  statesmanship  of  Prince  Bismarck,  lias  presented 
itself.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  playing  more  tlian 
a passive  part  in  European  affairs  that  has  foi'ced  the 
restless  energies  of  the  French  people  into  colonial  adven- 
tures, with  the  result  of  estranging  first  Italy  and  then 
England.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in  history,  Fi-ance  is 
willing  to  let  her  European  neighbours  live  in  peace.  The 
new  colonial  policy  of  France  is  simply  the  outlet  for  a 
restlessness  which  in  Europe  is  kept  in  check.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  wholly  from  the  colonial  policy  of  France 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Wlien  France  was  disputing 
the  possession  of  India  and  of  the  American  continent 
with  England,  she  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
European  coalition  formed  to  crush  the  rising  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  The  battles  of  Plassy  and  of  Bossbach  were  fought 
in  the  same  year,  and  two  years  later  came  the  battles  of 
Minden  and  of  Quebec.  The  colonial  policy  of  France 
last  century  was  only  one  branch  of  a policy  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  make  France  the  ruling  Power  in  the  world. 
It  is  now  simply  a jois-aller  to  console  the  French  people  for 
their  impotence  in  Europe,  and  it  is  carried  on  Avithout  even 
the  hope  of  founding  anything  great  or  durable.  That 
French  ambition  and  vindictiveness  are  thus  curbed  in 
Europe,  and  that  thereby  one  chief  danger  of  a European 
war,  with  all  its  measureless  calamities,  is  removed,  is  due, 
above  all  other  causes,  to  the  Austro-German  alliance.  If 
the  news  of  it  might  not  be  truly  termed  “ glad  tidings  of 
“great  joy,”  we  do  not  know  to  what  announcement  these 
words  should  be  applied. 

That  this  alliance,  which  is  a guarantee  of  peace  both  on 
the  Danube  and  on  the  Bhine,  may  be  permanent,  and  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  other  Powers  which 
are  both  strong  and  peaceably  disposed,  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  desired.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember,  after 
thinking  of  the  present  and  future  advantages  of  this  league, 
what  disasters  have  come  upon  Europe  in  the  past  through 
the  antagonism  of  the  two  countries  in  question.  We  need 
not  reckon  into  the  account  the  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  as  they  were  really  the  means  by  which  Prussia 
established  itself  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  as  the  rival  of  Austria  in  the  Holy  Boman  Empire. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  when,  some  thirty 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  France  and 
Germany  again  came  into  collision,  if  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  stood  loyally  together,  the  fate  of  Europe  might  have 
been  wholly  different.  During  the  wars  of  the  French 
Bepubhe  and  Empire  there  was  nothing  of  this  loyal  bond 
between  the  two  German  Powers  ; each  in  turn  played  the 
other  false ; and  they  consequently  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  being  beaten  by  turns.  The  unity  of  France  gave  her 
this  advantage  over  a race  intrinsically  stronger,  but  split 
up  by  opposing  interests.  In  1848,  again,  the  attempts  made 
to  transform  the  unworkable  German  Confederation  into  a 
truly  national  State  failed  through  the  rivalries  and  jea- 
lousies of  the  two  Powers.  These  attempts  ended,  as  we  all 
know,  in  the  humiliation  of  Prussia  and  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  Confederation  as  it  was  before  the  revolutionary 
movement.  So  hopelessly  did  this  dualism  inside  the  Con- 
federation shackle  both  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  prevent 
either  from  pursuing  a policy  of  its  own,  that  the  war  of 
1866  was  undertaken  by  Prussia  mainly  to  get  rid  of  it. 
The  result  of  the  war  has  justified  the  calculation  on  which 
it  was  begun.  Instead  of  two  States  tied  together  by  an 
artificial  bond,  strong  enough  to  hamper  but  not  strong 
enough  to  unite  them,  we  see  now  two  independent  Em- 
pires, each  free  to  pursue  a policy  of  its  own,  and  for  this 
very  reason  willing  to  combine  in  those  afiairs  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  two  coincide.  We  can  only  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  and  civilization  of  Europe,  that  this  alli- 
ance may  prove  durable. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON  PARTIES  AND 
POLITICS. 

The  political  articles  of  the  Quarterly  Review  would  be 
more  efiective  if  the  censure  of  which  they  mainly 
consist  were  less  indiscriminate.  All  but  the  most  devoted 
partisans  of  the  Ministry  will  acknoAvledge  that  they  have 
not  been  uniformly  skilful  or  fortunate ; but  the  enumera- 
tion of  their  errors  and  failures,  unqualified  by  any  excuse 
or  favourable  admission,  suggests  the  suspicion  that  there 
must  be  something  to  say  on  the  other  side.  It  is  possible 
that  the  indictment  may  he  less  one-sided  and  less  unjust 


than  tlie  Midlothian  speeches,  or  the  daily  and  weekly 
lucubrations  of  Badical  journals;  Vnit  it  is  drawn  by  a pro- 
secutor, and  it  therefore  wants  the  authoiity  of  a judicial 
decision.  It  is  also  injudicious  to  reproach  an  opponent 
with  his  inability  to  redeem  mischievous  pledge.s.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried  few  of  the  thirty  measures 
wliich  he  reproached  his  predecessors  with  unduly  neglect- 
ing ; but  only  those  Avho  concurred  in  his  eagerne.ss  for 
innovation  have  reason  to  taunt  him  with  legislative 
barrenness.  The  Opposition  is  not  really  anxious  for  any 
of  the  changes  which  are  abandoned  or  postponed.  Few 
moderate  politicians  approve  of  London  municipal  reform, 
of  Liberal  schemes  of  county  government,  of  the  extension 
of  household  suffrage,  or  of  still  further  debasing,  if  such 
an  operation  is  possible,  the  character  of  the  Irish  borough 
constituencies.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  have  emphati- 
cally repudiated  his  implied  promise  of  sacrificing  the 
Indian  opium  revenue.  Landowners  are  assuredly  in  no 
hurry  to  equalize  the  Probate  Duties  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property.  A mysterious  intimation  of  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  currency  has  never  been  explained ; but  a 
threat  directed  against  Church  Establishments  is  formidable, 
even  though  its  execution  may  have  been  deferred.  Four 
years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  prepared  to  destroy  half  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  perhaps  with  the  object,  and 
certainly  Avith  the  result,  of  returning  to  office.  If  his  per- 
formance has  been  comparatively  innocuous,  it  is  unwise  to 
challenge  him  on  the  ground  of  inactiAuty.  In  1868  he 
answered  a similar  charge  by  announcing  the  destruction  of 
the  Irish  Church.  He  would  be  capable  once  more  of 
sacrificing  a class  or  a system  to  his  OAvn  reputation  for  re- 
volutionary vigour.  The  Quarterly  BeAueAver  is  unlucky  in 
not  ha-ving  had  the  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  most 
outrageous  of  all  the  Ministerial  blunders.  The  conduct 
of  the  Lessees  negotiation  throws  into  the  shade  all  former 
exhibitions  of  diplomatic  and  political  imbecility.  If  he 
could  have  dealt  with  the  subject,  the  Beviewer  might  well 
have  afforded  to  dispense  with  comparatively  commonplace 
gi’ounds  of  attack.  • 

Legislation  proceeds  rapidly  enough.  In  no  other  country 
is  it  thought  necessary  to  signalize  every  year  by  some 
organic  change.  The  American  Congress  seldom  passes  a 
Bill  Avhich  excites  any  general  interest.  The  comparative 
restlessness  of  the  French  Assembly  is  a temporary  and  ex- 
ceptional consequence  of  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Bepublic.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill,  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bills  are  amply  sufficient 
results  of  a single  Session.  The  demand  for  more  rapid 
legislation  ought  to  be  left  to  the  pedants  and  demagogues 
who  propose  that  the  minority  in  Parhament  should  be 
silenced,  or  that  the  Session  should  last  throughout  the  year. 
The  Beviewer  repels,  with  just  indignation,  the  charge  of 
obstruction,  and  he  appropriately  quotes  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
elaborate  -vindication  of  the  practice  when  it  was  adopted 
by  his  followers,  ha-ving  been  long  before  invented  by 
himself.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  Standing 
Order  which  was  intended  to  shorten  debates  has  never 
been  tried.  The  extra  Session  in  the  autumn  was  entirely 
Avasted,  for  the  experiment  of  Grand  Committees  would 
have  been  sanctioned  by  all  parties  if  it  had  been  proposed 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  It  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible, in  political  essays  published  at  intervals  of  three 
months,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  statements  and  arguments 
Avhich  have  long  become  familiar  or  obsolete.  The  charge 
of  obstruction  Avas  long  since  refuted,  and  it  has  of  late 
been  but  rarely  and  feebly  reAuved.  The  debates  on  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  were  tedious,  and  the  measure  itself 
will  probably  prove  to  be  useless ; but  the  discussion  was 
conducted  on  all  sides  in  perfect  good  faith.  The  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Bills,  though  they  have  occupied  some 
time,  have  scarcely  given  occasion  for  a single  long  speech. 

A professed  assailant  of  the  Government  could  scarcely 
overlook  the  long  series  of  blunders  Avhich  have  been  com- 
mitted in  relation  to  South  Africa.  Almost  the  only 
apology  which  has  been  offered  is  the  impudent,  and  yet  ac- 
curate, remark  that  the  constituencies  care  nothing  for  th® 
subject.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  priAuleges  of  democracy 
is  the  cynical  repudiation  of  duties  corresponding  to  the 
absolute  power  which  it  claims.  The  Government  is  not 
to  be  acquitted  because  its  founders  and  its  masters  profess 
a shameful  indifference  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
distant  dependencies.  The  baseness  and  the  folly  of 
the  Transvaal  capitulation  has  lately  received  fresh  illustra- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  Convention  which  Avas 
supposed  to  save  the  honour  of  the  Imperial  Government 
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demonstrates  tire  justice  of  the  charges  which  were  pre- 
ferred at  the  time.  The  reckless  restoration  of  Cetewayo 
has  not  yet  been  condemned  as  severely  as  such  an  experi- 
ment deserves ; but  now  that  the  poor  King  has  lost  his 
life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  regain  his  power,  the  mischievous 
folly  of  the  policy  of  which  he  has  become  the  victim 
may  perhaps  be  generally  recognized.  The  supposed  desme 
of  liis  subjects  for  his  return  has  certainly  received 
curious  illustration.  Lord  Kimberley  was  fully  warned 
by  the  representative  of  the  Crown  in  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a restoration.  It 
is  not  known  whether  he  shared  the  prepossessions  of  the 
philanthropists  to  whose  opinion  he  deferred.  For  the 
bloodshed  which  naturally  follows  a sentimental  policy  the 
late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  mainly  responsible. 

Exposure  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Government  is  perhaps 
a necessary  mode  of  counteracting  the  perversity  of  their 
obstinate  partisans, ; but  the  employment  is  neither  attrac- 
tive nor  satisfactory.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  naturally 
passes  to  the  more  interesting  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals.  In  discussing  the  things 
that  might  have  been,  he  blames  Lord  Hartington  for  de- 
clining in  i88o  to  accept  the  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  for  withdrawing  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
provisional  leader  of  the  late  Opposition  had  httle  choice  in 
the  matter.  Lord  Hartington  had  abundant  experience 
of  the  impossibility  of  directing  the  councils  of  the  party 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  held  an  independent  position.  The 
divorce  between  official  responsibihty  and  substantial 
power  would  have  been  still  more  intolerable  if  Lord 
Hartington  had  been  Minister  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  may  be  added  that  the  moderation  of  the 
supposed  representative  of  V/higgery  is  still  doubtful.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  Lord  Hartington  has  led  his  party 
into  unnecessary  difficulties,  as  when  he  bid  for  the  support 
of  the  Scotch  constituencies  by  threatening  the  destruction 
of  the  Established  Church,  or  when  he  suddenly  pledged 
his  party  to  the  introduction  of  household  suffimge  into  the 
counties.  It  is  not  certain  that  Lord  Hartington  was  not 
the  original  author  of  the  dangerous  policy  which  has  been 
ostensibly  promoted  by  Lord  Ripon  in  India.  Since  he 
took  office  in  the  present  Government  Lord  Hartington  is 
not  known  on  any  occasion  to  have  resisted  the  daring 
policy  of  the  Prime  Minister.  WLatever  may  be  the 
conduct  of  any  single  member  of  the  Government,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a final  schism  is  only  a question  of  time. 
Radical  speakers  and  writers  have  long  proclaimed  their 
total  alienation  from  the  Whigs,  who  are  indeed  attacked 
from  day  to  day  with  a vigour  Avhich  Avas  formerly  reserved 
for  ConseiwatKes.  The  class  which  they  as  well  as  their 
professed  opponents  represent  is  openly  denounced  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  neither  toiling  nor  spinning.  Dmect 
assaults  on  the  institution  of  private  property  are  both  cal- 
culated and  intended  to  precipitate  a rupture. 

Both  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  are  perhaps  waiting 
for  contingencies  which  cannot  long  be  postponed.  The 
Quarterly  ReAuewer  does  justice  to  the  personal  loyalty 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shoAvn  to  his  "^^ig  associates. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  a Cabinet  office 
was  probably  forced  upon  him,  and  in  disposing  of  several 
subsequent  vacancies  he  has  only  received  one  other  Radical 
within  the  privileged  circle.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauphce, 
Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  and  Mr.  G.  Russell  belong  to  the 
class  Avhich  once  enjoyed  a monopoly  of  office.  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Carlingford  have  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Lord  Spencer.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  retires,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  he  should,  in  accordance  Avith  the 
hopes  of  the  extreme  Radicals,  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ; but  the  ultra-Liberals  Avill  certainly  demand  more 
than  their  present  share  of  office.  A coalition  Avith  the 
ConseiwatiAms  Avould  be  difficult,  both  on  political  and  on 
personal  grounds.  It  is  more  probable  that  a thmd  party 
AviU  be  formed,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Goschen,  or  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  or  perhaps  of  Lord  Derby.  The  moderate 
Liberals  who  are  not  in  office  take  every  opportunity  of 
asserting  their  fidehty  to  the  party,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  doubt  their  perfect  sincerity ; but  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
consistently  opposes  measures  which  savour  of  Sociahsm, 
and  Mr.  Goschen  retmed  from  the  Cobden  Club  when  it 
assumed  the  character  of  a Radical  organization.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  Avatch  the  course  of  the  Whigs  at  the  next' 
general  election.  Some  of  them  must  have  reconsidered  the 
course  which  they  pursued  in  i88o. 


THE  ILBERT  BILL, 

The  small  and  not  particularly  distinguished  meeting 
held  last  Monday  in  Farringdon  Street,  to  support 
Lord  Ripon’s  policy,  shoAved  a curious  contrast,  not  merely  in 
constitution,  but  in  method  of  argument,  Avith  the  deputation 
which  waited  on  Lord  Kimberley  three  days  later.  It  is  ahvays 
a someAvhat  invidious  task  to  make  personal  criticisms.  But 
an  examination  of  the  fist  of  persons  present  at  the  Memorial 
Hall  on  Monday,  Avhen  the  list  of  persons  who  liaAm  taken 
the  other  side  is  borne  in  mind,  Avould  scarcely  incline 
an  impartial  judge  to  throw  in  his  lot  Avith  the  adulators 
of  Lord  Ripon.  Of  the  persons  connected  Avith  India 
who  appeared  in  Farringdon  Street  there  is  no  need 
to  speak  with  any  disrespect.  But  it  may  be  very 
confidently  said  that,  if  any  one  not  connected  Avith  India 
has  ever  heard  their  names,  it  is  A'ery  recently  and  simply 
in  connexion  Avith  this  agitation.  When  the  array  of 
authority  on  the  other  side  is  remembered — men  whose 
Indian  Avork  has  been  such  as  to  gKethem  a reputation  even 
among  incmlous  and  stay-at-home  Britons,  men  who  have 
illustrated  their  Indian  Avork  by  brilliant  performance  in 
other  fields — the  band  of  unknown  or  undistinguished 
crotcheteers  who  represented  Anglo-Indian  opinion  on 
Monday  has  a sufficiently  melancholy  appearance.  This 
appearance  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  much  relieved 
or  brightened  by  the  outside  contingent.  As  before,  it  is 
Avith  no  desire  to  make  personal  remarks  that  these  words 
are  written.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  cause  is 
strengthened,  in  any  but  a party  sense,  by  the  presence  on 
a platform  in  its  faAmur  of  Mr.  Illingworth  and  Mr. 
Hopavood,  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laavson.  It  is  at  once  marked  as  one  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  general  Radical  craze,  and  only  those  who 
are  touched  by  that  craze-  can  be  prepossessed  for  it. 
Indeed  a very  generous  and  fair-minde^  man  might  say 
that  it  is  improper  of  these  persons  to  prejudice  such  a 
cause  as  this  by  espousing  it ; that  the  case  for  the  Ilbert 
Bill  cannot  really  be  so  bad  as  it  AADuld  seem  to  be  from  the 
adAmcacy  of  Mr.  Illingworth  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ; 
and  that  he  for  his  part  Avill  disregard  their  compromising 
adherence  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  but  not  very  contrary  to  usual  experience, 
the  support  Avhich  the  more  moderate  absentees  accorded 
Avas  not  much  less  damaging  than  that  of  the  less  moderate 
assistants.  When  Lord  Northbrook  can  find  nothing 
more  to  say  than  that  he  thinks  it  “ very  desirable  to  show 
“ that  opinion  is  not  all  on  one  side,”  he  gwes  what  is  in 
itself  but  a fig-tree-wood-support  (as  a Greek  Avould  have 
said)  to  his  friends.  As  it  happened,  too,  the  support  is 
hardly  even  of  the  strength  of  that  despised  material.  For 
AA'hat  the  meeting  did  shoAV  is  that  opinion,  quahfied  and 
Aveighty  opinion,  is  all  on  one  side,  and  that  not  the  side 
Avhich  Lord  Northbrook  backs  so  faint-heartedly.  When 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  condemns  the  course  of  “ excluding  all 
“ natives  of  India  from  appointments  in  which  they  may 
“ have  to  deal  with  Europeans,”  he  condemns  AAhat  the 
opponents  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  have  never  advocated,  and  he 
shoAvs — Avhat,  to  do  the  Duke  of  Argyll  justice,  is  not  a 
common  thing  with  him — that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  understand  or  to  examine  the  question.  But  ds  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the'  innoAmtion  in  the  English  press  only 
made  the  discovery  that  natives  actually  possess'^such  juris- 
diction long  after  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  it  Would  per- 
haps be  unfair  to  expect  greater  acquaintance  Avith  the  facts 
even  from  one  who  has  had  something  to  do  Avith  i^he  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  his  time.  It  seems  to  be  a condition  of 
support  of  Mr.  Ilbert’s  proposal  that  the  supporter  shall 
either  never  have  known  the  facts,  or  shall  have*  forgotten 
them  in  a long  absence  from  India,  or  shall  be ' prepared 
to  exchange  knowledge  of  them  for  the  empty,! battered, 
leaky  commonplaces  of  Radical  theory.  On  tire  other 
hancl,  the  testimony  of  those  who  do  know  grows  heaider 
and  heavier  daily  against  the  scheme.  Lord  Kimberley’s 
unsatisfactory,  and  indeed  somew'hat  undecided,  reply  to 
the  deputation  of  Thursday  admitted  in  effect  that  the 
Indian  Government  was  constantly  receiving  unfavourable 
repoi'ts  from  the  local  authorities  it  JiaS  consulted.  The 
formidable  petition  of  the  unofficial  residents,  a petition 
almost  unexampled  in  proportional  strength  even  Avithout 
considering  the  unusual  difficulty  of  obtaining  signatures,  is 
supported  by  almost  all  actual  holders  of  office  in  India  and 
by  the  flower  of  retired  Indian  residents  at  home.  Thus  the 
flattering  delusion  (founded  on  the  culpably  careless  hr  still 
more  culpably  garbled  Reports  of  the  Indian  Government) 
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that  tliis  was  a question  of  unofficial  v.  official  opinion  has 
long  ago  been  dispelled.  It  is  true  that  unofficial  opinion 
among  Europeans  in  India  has  declared  itself  witli  surpris- 
ing unanimity  and  force.  But  it  is  hardly  more  unanimous, 
and  certainly  not  more  forcible,  than  official  opinion  ; and 
on  this  subject  it  is  important  to  point  out  the  additional 
evidence  which  the  arguments  of  Lord  Eipon’s  defenders 
contain  of  their  seemingly  hopeless  inability  to  compi'e- 
hend  the  situation.  “ IJnofficial  Europeans  are  so  few,” 
they  say ; “ what  does  the  opinion  of  a community  barely 
“ forty  thousand  strong  matter  1 ” It  might  have  been 
thought  that  this  same  fewness,  this  fact  of  the  wide- 
scattered  dispersion  of  a few  Europeans  among  millions  and 
scores  of  millions  of  natives,  wordd  point  and  enforce  beyond 
controversy  the  necessity  of  surrounding  the  few  with  every 
possible  protection,  more  especially  considering  the  spiiit 
which  the  wanton  raising  of  this  question  has  produced. 
Luckily  the  Indian  press  reaches  but  a small  part  of  the 
people,  and  expresses  the  feelings  of  a far  smaller  part.  But 
no  one  who  has  followed  the  agitation  is  ignorant  of  the 
incendiary  language  which  has  been,  and  is  being,  used  to 
excite  native  feeling  against  Europeans,  and  the  attacks 
both  in  word  and  deed  which  are  being  made  on  English- 
men and  Englishwomen.  Lord  Kimberley  has  never,  even 
with  his  own  party,  enjoyed  a reputation  for  extraordinary 
acuteness.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  even  he  should  have 
confused  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot’s  illustrations  of  this 
lamentable  state  of  things  with  a general  indictment  against 
the  Hindoo  race. 

The  conduct  of  a Government  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  never  be  foreseen,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  presence  in  Earringdon 
Street  on  Monday  of  certain  well-known  Mother  Carey’s 
Chickens  from,  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Radical 
Mother  Carey  is  a capricious  and  uncertain  being, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  notwithstanding  the 
appearance  of  her  birds  of  ill-omen,  she  has  sent  fair 
weather  instead  of  storms.  There  are  English  soldiers  in 
Egypt  in  spite  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  the  sitting 
tenant  has  missed  his  clutch  at  his  landlord’s  goods  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Illingworth.  It  would,  however,  be  equally  imsafe 
to  argue  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  soundness  in  these  matters 
will  extend  to  India'.  There  is  much  in  the  Ilbert  Bill 
which  must  appeal  to  him.  It  does  an  immensity  of  harm 
in  order  to  do  what,  by  the  admission  of  its  promoters,  is  an 
infinitesimal  good.  It  admits  to  a great  extent  of  the  use  of 
those  fine  words  “ justice,”  “ righteousness,”  and  so  forth, 
which  are  the  Delilahs  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intellect  or 
imagination.  It  is  opposed  by  men  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
dislikes,  and  who  are  perhaps  not  very  fond  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Even  to  a statesman  less  guided  by  personal 
feelings  than  the  present  Prime  Minister,  a second  -with- 
drawal so  soon  after  the  Suez  Canal  affair  might  be  a 
strain.  The  working  of  these  motives  may  perhaps  be 
discerned  in  the  answer  which  Lord  Kimberley  vouchsafed 
on  Thursday.  The  Government  have  no  intention  of  “ in- 
“ structing  ” the  Government  of  India  to  -withdraw  the  Bill, 
and  they  still  warmly  approve  its  principle.  But  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  “ modifications  may  be  made.”  It  is  ob-vious  that 
in  a measure  which  (at  least  as  regards  the  obnoxious  part 
of  it)  -will  avowedly  be  almost  inoperative  for  some  years, 
very  slight  modifications  might  have  a very  important  effect ; 
and  though  the  answer  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  unsatis- 
factory, and  though  it  fully  justified  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  defenders  of  common  sense  in  the  matter,  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely fatal  to  all  chance  of  resipiscence.  The  feelings  of 
Lord  Ripon  may  perhaps  be  saved  by  some  compromise,  for 
which  his  o-wn  reference  of  the  matter  to  local  authorities — 
acknowledged  by  Lord  Kimberley  to  be  incomplete  and  all 
hut  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  disastrous  to  the  scheme — 
will  give  an  opening.  It  may,  therefore,  still  be  hoped,  if 
only  faintly  hoped,  that  in  this  matter  the  Government  will 
show  itself  for  once  superior  to  all  but  national  considera- 
tions. The  native  agitation  is  in  great  part  factitious,  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  an  impotent  and  not  very 
numerous  class,  and  would  certainly  die  away  even  more 
rapidly  than  it  has  arisen.  The  question  has  been  so  long 
and  so  thoroughly  discussed  ; the  weight  of  e-vidence,  of 
argument,  and  of  authority  on  both  sides  has  been  so 
accurately  ascertained  and  inclines  so  unmistakably  to  the 
side  of  -withdrawal,  that  nothing  but  honour  could  come  to 
the  Government  from  its  disavowal  of  the  acts  of  rash  and 
incompetent  subordinates.  For  the  other  course  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  except  a false  shame,  a mistaken  desire  to 
support  colleagues  and  underlings  at  the  expense  of  the 


country,  or  else  a blind  obedience  to  cant  and  claptrap  and 
commonplace.  Careful  and  impartial  examination  of  ^be 
speeches  on  Monday  fails  to  discover  even  one  argument 
that  can  be  called  an  argument.  Tlie  nearest  approach  to 
an  argument  proper  is  Sir  J.  B.  Piiear’s  contention  that  ad- 
ministrative inconvenience  will  aiisc  if  the  Bill  is  not 
adopted — a contention  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  sti’enu- 
ously  denied  on  the  other  side,  and  even  by  not  a few  sup- 
porters of  the  measure.  All  the  rest  is  mere  chaff  and 
draff  about  “sense  of  justice,”  “cowardice,”  “Portuguese 
“ Government,”  “ privilege,”  “ rights  of  man,”  and  the  rest 
of  it,  the  stock  phrases  and  perpetual  epithets  of  the 
Radical  gradus,  the  counters  which  the  political  agitator 
utters  as  coins  to  the  political  fool.  These  are  the  things 
which,  to  judge  from  Lord  Kimberley’s  speech,  outweigh 
in  the  Government  mind  the  sober  and  temperate  rea.sons 
of  the  deputation  of  Thursday,  the  ti-adition  and  consensus 
of  all  the  best  authorities  of  the  past,  the  voices  of  common 
sense  and  statesmanlike  prudence. 


THE  CHOLERA  IN  EGYPT. 

AS  might  well  have  been  foreseen  from  the  first,  the 
cholera  is  rapidly  making  its  way  through  Egypt  with 
the  help  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  panic.  The  telegrams 
sent  to  the  papers  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days  show 
that  the  epidemic  -will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  terrible  which  have  ever  been  seen.  It  has  become  so 
bad  that  it  will  almost  certainly  become  much  worse  before 
there  can  be  any  change  for  the  better.  "VVe  cannot  even 
be  sure  that  we  know  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  present 
state  of  things.  The  reports  of  English  correspondents 
prove  that  the  Egyptian  Government  is  deliberately  falsify- 
ing the  returns,  and  doing  its  best  to  mislead  foreigners  as 
to  the  numbers  of  the  sick  and  the  dead.  What  it  succeeds 
in  doing  partially  where  it  can  be  watched,  it  probably  does 
completely  where  it  is  safe  from  observation.  Many  out- 
lying -villages  may  be  suffering  even  worse  than  Cairo  at  this 
moment.  All  the  elements  which  in  an  Oriental  country 
commonly  work  together  to  further  the  spread  of  disease  are 
in  full  operation.  There  is  the  most  entire  ignorance  of 
elementary  sanitary  truths.  Water  which  has  become  so 
polluted  that  it  is  little  less  poisonous  than  arsenic  is  drunk 
or  used  for  washing.  Clothes  which  are  saturated  -with  in- 
fectious matter  are  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
worn  by  the  sur-vivors.  Filth  of  all  kinds  is  left  festering 
in  the  midst  of  crowded  neighbourhoods.  Meanwhile  the 
public  authorities  do  their  utmost  to  intensify  the  suffer- 
ing inevitably  caused  by  the  disease.  Their  only  resources 
are  blind  repression  and  reckless  lying  in  the  denial 
of  ficts.  In  the  hope  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic  they  besiege  the  infected  towns,  and  add  the 
horrors  of  starvation  to  other  miseries.  They  do  nothing 
to  help  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  often  do  worse 
than  nothing.  What  is  meant  by  -their  purely  negative 
measures  of  repression  was  sho.wn  at  Mansourah,  which 
was  left  to  welter  in  its  misery.  The  character  of  their ' 
more  active  remedies  may  be  seen  by  what  is  happening  at 
Boulak.  There  a whole  quarter  has  been  burnt  out,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  been  driven  to  and  fro  like  a herd  of 
slaves  carried  off  by  Tartar  raiders.  The  only  hope  the 
people  have  of  helping  themselves  at  all  is  in  the  corruption 
and  apathy  of  the  Government  agents. 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  ordinary  course  of  things  in 
Oriental  cormtries  -visited  by  pestilence.  The  condition  of 
Egypt  would  have  been  as  bad  or  worse  if  the  cholera  had 
broken  out  ten  years  ago.  It  is  even  very  probable 
that  the  numbers  of  Europeans  in  the  country  may  do 
something  to  alle-viate  the  suffering  produced  by  the  present, 
epidemic.  Individual  Egyptians  may  find  help  who  under 
the  government  of  Ismail  would  have  been  left  to  the  igno- 
rant apathy  of  their  own  countrymen.  But  it  is  scarcely 
for  the  honour  of  England  that  we  should  be  content  to 
think  that  things  might  well  have  been  worse.  It  is  im- 
possible for  anybody  who  can  accept  facts  to  forget  that  the 
cholera  is  raging  unchecked,  and  that  cruel  foUy  is  producing 
its  natural  effects,  in  a country  occupied  by  an  English  army 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  good  government,  and 
under  an  administration  set  up  and  organized  by  our- 
selves, on  which  we  have  forced  a number  of  officers  of 
our  own.  The  Government  of  the  Khedive  exists  only 
because  we  have  chosen  that  it  should  exist,  and  in  a form 
imposed  by  ourselves.  It  is  our  instrument  for  governing  the 
country.  We  can  now  see  that  we  have  so  organized  it 
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that  it  has  utterly  broken  down  on  the  first  severe  trial. 
From  the  moment  that  it  is  set  to  work  it  appears  that 
there  are  three  powers  in  Egypt,  all  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously working  against  one  another.  Tiiere  is  the 
Khedive  with  his  officials.  There  are  a number  of  European 
officers  imposed  upon  him  by  the  English  Government,  who 
are  half  independent.  Finally,  there  is  our  garrison,  which 
is  kept  in  Egypt  to  see  that  the  other  two  agi-ee,  birt  c<an 
only  look  on  while  they  -wrangle.  If  Tewfik  acted  with 
■sngour  and  on  good  advice,  ail  would  be  well ; but  if  he  is 
apathetic  or  unwilling  to  take  the  proper  steps,  there  is 
nobody  in  the  country  who  is  entitled  to  give  orders  which 
everybody  must  obey.  It  is  a protected  Indian  Govern- 
ment without  the  Resident,  but  with  a body  of  English 
officers  eager  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas.  Under  these 
circumstances  native  officials  are  less  intent  on  fighting  the 
cholera  than  on  thwarting  their  unwelcome  colleagues. 
They  probably  have  not  much  faith  in  remedies ; but  in 
any  case  they  are  glad  to  get  an  opportunity  of  annoying, 
and  perhaps  discrediting,  men  who  are  felt  to  have  been 
put  there  as  taskmasters  over  themselves.  The  higher 
the  native  official  is  in  rank,  the  bolder  he  is  in  his 
obstruction.  Inferior  officers  are  content  to  neglect  orders, 
and  shelter  themselves  behind  their  superiors.  Ministers 
and  Prefects  of  Police  indulge  in  insult  and  denial  of  mani- 
fest facts.  When  General  Baker  finds  that  the  cholera 
is  raging  at  Tourah,  and  that  nothing  is  being  done 
for  the  sick,  he  complains  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Prefect  of  Police ; and  they  answer  that  in  the 
fii'st  place  everything  necessary  is  being  done,  and  in  the 
second,  that  there  is  no  need  to  do  anything,  because 
nobody  has  the  cholera  in  that  quarter,  much  less  has  died 
of  it.  The  utmost  General  Baker  can  do  is  to  force  a few 
unfoi'tunate  subordinates  to  go  into  the  infected  district ; 
but  he  has  no  means  of  seeing  that  they  do  their  work. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  said  that  the  Minister  and  the  Prefect  are 
hostile  to  English  control  altogether,  and  see  an  admirable 
opening  for  intrigue  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  epidemic. 
The  action  of  these  officials  will  probably  not  be  too  mildly 
judged  by  the  English  colony;  but  there  is  nothing  unlikely 
in  the  conduct  attributed  to  them.  It  is  no  doubt  true  enough 
that  there  would  be  no  Khedive,  and  that  there  would  be 
another  Minister  and  Prefect,  if  the  English  garrison  were 
not  in  Egypt ; but  all  three  may  very  naturally  think  that 
their  position  is  a mockery  if  they  are  to  take  orders,  however 
much  disguised  as  advice,  from  General  Baker.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Government,  and  they  mean  to  govern 
in  their  own  way.  From  their  point  of  view  it  must  be  a 
mere  truism  that  we  came  to  Egypt  to  serve  our  own  ends, 
and  have  set  them  there  because  we  found  it  suit  our 
convenience.  If  we  could  have  taken  the  country,  we 
would,  they  think,  and  if  we  have  not  done  so  it  is  because 
we  cannot.  Therefore  they  trade  on  our  supposed  weakness, 
and  annoy  the  English  officers  in  the  Egyptian  service, 
whom  they  cannot  but  consider  as  the  agents  of  a foreign 
Power,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  The  Minister, 
the  Prefect,  and  the  many  subordinate  officials  who  are 
following  their  example,  ai’e  doubtless  not  more  inhuman 
nor  more  ignorant  than  people  of  this  class  usually  are  in 
the  East ; but  their  pity  for  the  sick  is  not  ■ strong  enough 
to  make  them  neglect  a good  opportunity  to  try  to  get  rid 
of  a disagreeable  check  and  supervision. 

While  native  officials  are  engaged  on  the  congenial  v^ork 
of  intrigue,  and  the  various  officers  we  have  imposed  on  the 
Khedive  are  struggling  to  make  them  do  their  duty,  the 
English  garrison  is  in  danger.  The  cholera  has  now  broken 
out  among  our  troops,  and  has  made  it  necessary  to  take  steps 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  reduce  our  influence  still  further. 
It  is  a matter  of  course  that  everything  should  be  done  to 
save  the  feeble  force  we  have  in  the  country  from  the  ravages 
of  the  disease.  At  the  point  to  which  things  have  now  come 
there  is  perhaps  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  into  the 
desert  every  man  of  our  regiments  who  can  be  spared  from 
the  towns.  But  we  are  directly  responsible  for  much  more 
in  Egypt  than  the  health  of  our  own  soldiers.  We  have 
■ created  the  Government,  and  we  are  bound  to  see  that  it  is 
administered  with  some  degree  of  honesty  and  good  sense. 
Mere  regard  for  our  own  interests  makes  it  impossible  that 
we  should  allow  greedy  and  dishonest  officials  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  while  they  are  in- 
triguing against  us.  But  it  is  not  only  hostility  to  our- 
selves which  we  are  bound  to  repress.  It  is  equally  our 
duty  to  try  to  coi’rect  mere  ignorance  and  laziness.  We 
have  interfered  in  Egjq>t  to  protect  the  road  to  India ; 
hut  we  have  always  considered  that  our  power  was 


largely  suppoi-ted  and  our  interests  defended  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  given  the  Oriental  peoples  who  have 
come  under  our  control  a better  government  than  their 
native  princes  ever  did.  We  are  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  honom’,  humanity,  and  interest,  to  show  the 
Egyptians  that  the  administration  which  we  have  estab- 
lished differs  widely  from  the  rule  of  the  Turkish  pashas. 
It  would  be  monstrous  that  officials  of  that  race,  who  are 
almost  as  much  foreigners  in  Egypt  as  General  Baker, 
should  be  allowed  to  act  in  their  habitually  ignorant  and 
selfish  way  under  our  protection.  Ministers  and  Prefects 
of  Police  who  refuse  to  behave  with  common  prudence  or 
take  good  advice  must  be  removed,  and  more  pliable  officers 
put  in  their  place.  But,  in  order  to  make  it  certain  that 
this  will  be  done,  Tewfik  and  the  Palace  clique  which  rules 
him  must  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
trade  too  much  on  the  “ temporary  and  exceptional  cha- 
“ racter  ” of  our  position  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  enough  to 
send  out  English  doctors,  who  will  be  no  better  listened  to 
than  General  Baker,  as  we  may  see  from  the  Egyptian 
Government’s  refusal  to  accept  the  services  of  Mahometan 
nurses  from  our  hospitals  in  Bombay.  A distinguished 
native  of  that  country  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment established  by  England  was  a costly  locomotive  -with 
no  motive  power.  The  power  can  only  be  supplied  by  the 
presence  of  a representative  of  England  empowered  to  give 
advice  which  must  not  be  neglected.  At  present  -f^e 
macliine  is  not  only  standing  still,  but  is  flying  into  pieces 
through  the  natural  repulsion  of  its  parts.  It  is  early  to 
begin  recasting  the  work  of  a few  months  ago,  but  unless 
we  are  to  allow  an  epidemic  and  a knot  of  intriguers  to 
succeed  where  Arabi  failed  and  to  drive  us  out  of  Egypt,  we 
must  needs  do  it.  The  cholera  puts  the  Ministry  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  doing  more  to  assume  the  Government  of 
Egypt,  or  else  of  confessing  that  it  has  established  an  ad- 
ministration which  is  powei'less  for  good  and  can  only  in- 
trigue against  England. 


THE  FRENCH  SENATE  AND  THE  JUDGES. 

The  French  Senate  will  shortly  be  subjected  to  perhaps 
the  sharpest  test  which  it  has  had  to  endure  in  its  short 
life.  From  the  moment  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  passed 
out  of  the  prudent  hands  of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Dufaure 
the  purification  of  the  magistracy  has  been  the  darling 
object  of  Republican  desires.  More  passion  possibly  has 
been  excited  by  the  assaults  directed  against  religion  ; but 
even  these,  if  they  are  to  be  completely  efficacious,  demand 
the  purification  of  the  magistracy  as  a condition  precedent. 
How  and  again  some  question  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  a court  of  law,  and  then,  notwithstanding  all 
that  successive  Ministers  of  Justice  have  done  to  make  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  Government  a matter  of  course, 
it  is  sometimes  given  the  other  way.  What  further  reasons 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  Chamber  have  for  setting 
so  much  store  by  the  change  is  not  quite  clear.  The 
speakers  who  have  argued  in  defence  of  the  proposal  have  , 
invariably  confined  themselves  to  generalities.  They  have 
proclaimed  over  and  over  again  the  absolute  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  judges  who  are  hostile  to  the  existing  order 
of  things,  but  they  have  never  condescended  to  say  how 
this  necessity  has  arisen.  It  might  have  been  thought  that, 
before  asking  for  so  revolutionary  a change  as  the  abolition 
of  judicial  irremovability,  even  the  most  ardent  innovators 
would  have  been  prepared  with  specific  charges  against  the 
judges  whose  misconduct  has  made  the  revolution  neces- 
sary. We  grant,  they  might  have  been  expected  to  say, 
that  in  theory  irremovability  is  the  better  arrangement. 
But  no  arguments  founded  on  theory  alone  can  destroy  the 
force  of  a proved  failure  in  practice.  You  tell  us  that  a 
magistracy  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government 
gives  no  security  for  justice  ; we  answer  by  bringing  chap- 
ter and  verse  to  prove  that  we  cannot  get  justice  from  a 
magistracy  which  is  not  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  no  such  plea  has 
been  brought  forward.  A measure  which  strikes  at  one  of  the 
chief  safeguards  of  civil  society  is  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ivithout  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  show  that  there  is 
any  need  for  its  adoption.  When  no  reason  is  alleged  for 
making  a change,  and  yet  the  change  itself  is  demanded 
with  the  most  passionate  insistance,  it  is  permissible  to  sus- 
pect the  motives  which  lie  behind  it.  It  cannot  be  valued 
for  itself ; consequently  it  must  be  valued  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  hoped  to  turn  it.  It  is  intelligible  that  men  of 
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•T,  certain  cast  of  character  sliould  dislike  independence  in  a 
magistracy.  They  must  sometimes  find  it  a highly  incon- 
venient quality.  Now,  irremovability  certainly  ministei's 
to  independence,  and  those  who  find  themselves  incon- 
venieiiced  by  the  presence  of  the  latter  quality  in  a mugis- 
trate  might  naturally  feel  easier  if  they  were  no  longer 
confronted  by  the  former.  An  iriemovable  judiciaiy  is 
an  independent  judiciary,  and  an  independent  judiciary  is 
the  natural  foe  of  such  men  as  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

The  Government  have  not  thought  proper  to  invest  their 
proposal  with  that  engaging  simplicity  which  would  best 
reveal  its  true  character.  They  have  not  given  the 
Minister  of  J ustice  power  to  revoke  as  well  as  to  make  all 
judicial  appointments  whatsoever.  The  measui'e  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  stops  very  far  short  of  this  in  form,  though 
it  answers  exactly  the  same  purpose  in  flxct.  Iri'emov- 
ability  is  not  destroyed ; it  is  only  suspended.  The  French 
judges  are  not  placed  at  the  mercy  of  all  Governments,  but 
only  of  this  particular  Government.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  does  not  ask  to  have  the  judges  made  subject 
to  him  for  ever,  but  only  for  three  months.  Even  this 
modest  and  temporary  provision  is  only  part  of  a much 
larger  scheme.  A variety  of  alterations  are  to  be  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  French  Courts  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  French  judges,  and  then  this  sus- 
pension of  irremovability  for  three  months  is  slipped  in 
almost  as  an  afterthought.  But  the  authors  of  the  Bill 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  a dedfent  show  of  belief  in 
their  own  assertions.  If  the  suspension  of  irremovability 
were  merely  an  incident  in  a large  measure  of  judicial 
reform,  some  interest  would  be  shown  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  scheme.  As  it  is,  no  interest  v/hatever  is  shown  in 
anything  but  this  single  clause.  When  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  he  dis- 
played the  most  perfect  indifference  to  every  other  provi- 
sion. Make  the  Bill,  he  said  in  effect,  whatever  you  like  to 
make  it  so  long  as  you  do  not  meddle  v/ith  the  clause  sus- 
pending irremovability.  That  is  all  the  Government  care 
about,  and  that  is  all  that  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  care  about.  It  must  be  admitted  that  both  the 
Government  and  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  know  what 
they  are  about.  The  suspension  of  judicial  irremovability 
for  three  months  gives  to  each  all  that  it  'need  want  to  have. 
If  all  the  judges  in  France  are  to  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Government,  it  matters  little  how  long  they 
are  kept  in  that  position.  Three  months  will  do  as  much 
as  three  years,  three  days  would  do  as  much  as  three  months. 
Then,  as  regards  the  majority,  they  know  perfectly  well  that, 
when  irremovability  has  been  suspended  by  one  Bepublican 
Government,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  prevent  other 
Bepublican  Governments  from  doing  the  like.  The  old 
status  of  the  judiciary  will  be  gone,  and  no  amount  of 
make-believe  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  will  set  it  up 
again. 

This  is  the  proposal  on  which  the  Senate  has  now  to  decide. 
It  is  Article  15  of  a long  Bill,  and  the  Senators  are  working 
through  the  clauses  as  steadily  as  though  they  had  one  and 
all  of  them  a substantive  importance.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the  15th  Clause  is 
rejected  the  Bill  is  doomed.  Neither  the  Government  nor 
the  Chamber  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  on  with  a mea- 
sure from  which  the  one  feature  which  gave  it  importance 
in  their  eyes  has  been  withdrawn.  If  it  pleases  the  Senate 
to  play  at  law-making  in  this  fashion,  no  harm  need  come  of 
it,  provided  that  in  the  end  they  reject  the  15th  Clause. 
But,  if  they  think  that  any  additional  diligence  bestowed  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  Bill  will  win  forgiveness  for  their 
rejection  of  the  15th  Clause,  the}’' will  assuredly  find  them- 
selves in  error.  The  arguments  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
convince  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  pass  the  clause  are 
of  the  kind  with  which  any  exhibition  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  a Second  Chamber  is  usually  met.  They 
are  reminded  of  all  the  fine  things  that  a Second  Chamber 
can  do,  and  implored  not  to  frustrate  the  end  of  their 
creation  by  compelling  an  indignant  country  to  make 
short  work  of  them.  There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in 
which  this  reasoning  is  not  misplaced — cases  in  which 
the  object  to  be  gained  by  resisting  the  popidar  will 
is  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  risk  to  be  run  that 
surrender  is  obviously  the  wiser  course.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  here.  For  what  end  does  a Second  Chamber  exist, 
if  it  be  not  to  avert  a constitutional  revolution  immeasu- 
rably more  momentous  than  any  mere  change  in  the  form 
of  government  1 Nations  may  be  equally  happy  and  equally 
well  governed  under  a Republic  and  under  a Monarchy ; but 


they  cannot  be  equally  happy  and  equally  well  governed 
whether  their  judges  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Executive 
or  ai'e  left  free  to  administer  justice  with  their  own  consci- 
ences as  their  sole  guides.  To  urge  the  F rench  Senate  not  to 
throw  out  the  15th  Clause  of  this  Bill  is  like  telling  a ship’s 
captain  not  to  cast  anchor  duiing  a stomi,  lest  the  anchor 
should  happen  to  be  damaged.  It  is  for  storms  that  anchors 
are  made,  and  if  they  ai'e  only  of  use  in  fair  weather,  they 
may  as  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  a Second  Chamber.  It  is  specially  framed  to  do 
the  State  service  in  great  emergencies,  and  now  that  one  of 
the  greatest  conceivable  emergencies  has  come  upon  France, 
it  is  clearly  the  business  of  the  Sena.te  to  offer  all  the  resist- 
ance it  ca.n  to  the  madness  of  the  popular  Chamber. 


MR.  MACKOXOCIIIE  AGAIN. 

7E  trust  th.at  no  irreverent  student  of  cause  and 
effect  Avill  be  found  to  contend  that  the  co- 
incidence of  the  completion  of  its  labours  by  the  Com- 
mission upon  Ecclesiastical  Judicature  and  the  deprivation, 
before  that  completion  is  published,  of  Mr.  Mackonochie 
are  any  illustration  of  pi'iusquam  hoc  propter  hoc.  No 
doubt  'the  assiduous  and  patient  attendance  which  we  maka 
sure  Lord  Penzance  will  be  found  to  have  bestowed  upon 
the  deliberations  of  that  body  will  have  left  him  peculiarly 
qualified  to  execute  those  spiritual  functions  which  he  so 
gracefully  wields.  But  to  infer  that  there  can  be  anything 
beyond  an  accidental  coincidence  is  to  be  less  than  just  to  the 
Christian  temper  of  our  Courts  Christian.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  world  has  heard  so  long  and  so  often  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie  that  the  charm  of  novelty  no  longer  attaches 
to  his  name.  In  fact,  his  periodical  intervention  provokes 
the  kind  of  resentment  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  visitation  of 
the  family  ghost,  on,  his  unexpected  reappearance  to  disturb 
the  contentment  of  some  new  tenant  of  the  ancestral  grange. 
Such  unreasonably  discontented  persons  cannot  too  socn 
reconsider  their  illusions ; for  Mr.  Mackonochie,  thanks  to 
the  combined  activity  of  Lord  Penzance  and  of  the  Church 
Association,  has  been  hoisted  into  a position  of  the  in- 
voluntary disturber  of  what  has  after  all  been  proved  to  be, 
from  no  fault  of  his  or  of  his  friends,  a hollow  peace. 

Singularly  complicated  and  tedious  as  may  be  the  multitu- 
dinous details  of  the  Mackonochie  afiair  as  we  look  back 
upon  them  through  a long  vista  of  years,  the  main  features 
readily  group  themselves  under  two  or  three  well-defined 
heads.  Mr.  Mackonochie,  a very  Rupert  or  Murat  in  the 
army  of  the  Church  militant,  represented  the  rebellion  in 
the  Church  of  England  against  the  Puritan  traditions  of 
worship,  for  their  untruthfulness  to  history  and  their 
otfence  to  reverent  instinct  and  artistic  perception.  In 
carrying  out  his  mission  Mr.  Mackonochie  no  doubt  thought 
more*  of  the  end  which  he  set  before  his  eyes  than  of 
his  precise  legal  attitude,  or  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
outside  of  his  own  enthusiastic  congregation.  So,  in  en- 
trenching himself  within  his  idiosyncrasies,  he  confronted 
two  different  oppositions  accidentally  combining  to  'wmrk 
his  downfall — first,  the  Puritanism  which  he  defied,  and, 
secondly,  the  respect  for  what  was  or  seemed  to  be  po.sitive 
law  which  he  neglected.  Naturally  the  large  body  of 
moderate  Churchmen  'were  unable  to  range  themselves  in 
tAvo  clearly-defined  pro  and  anti  Mackonochie  parties. 
There  Avere  large  sections  who,  sympathizing  as  they  did 
Avith  the  recoil  against  Puritanism  in  Avorship  and  Avith  Mr. 
Mackonochie’s  heroic  devotion  as  a paiish  priest,  Avere  laud- 
ably jealous  of  any  supposed  laAv-breaking ; and  others  who, 
Avhile  regarding  the  general  question,  as  Mr.  Mackonochie 
himself  did,  from  the  ecclesiological  standpoint,  could 
not  accompany  him  for  the  considerable  distance  over  which 
his  innovations  extended.  Thus  the  section  of  society 
Avhich  Avas  inclined  to  think  more  or  less  Idndly  of  him  Avas 
a dhuded  body,  and  the  di\’ision  aa-rs  rendered  still  more 
acute  by  the  dispute  Avhich  raged  about  the  foundations  of 
the  jurisdiction  Avhich  claimed  to  decide  upon  the  legality 
or  the  reverse  of  the  worship  at  St.  Albans,  and  indeed  at 
all  churches. 

The  J udicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  already 
a suspected,  if  not  a discredited,  body  AALen  the  reckless 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  made  all  confusion  seven- 
fold Avorse  confounded  by  precipitating  Lord  Penzance  and 
his  claims  into  the  midst  of  an  excited  Church,  like  one 
of  the  conA^entional  characters  aaIio  burst  on  the  stage  in 
the  latter  scenes  of  an  old-fashioned  pantomime.  Some 
people  AA’ould  have  been  very  severe  upon  Mr.  Mackonochie’s 
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self-mil,  if  it  had  not  been  for  fear  of  giving  comfort  to 
Lord  Penzance  ; -while  othei's  were  ready  to  condemn  Lord 
Penzance,  were  it  not  for  the  apprehension  of  encouraging 
Mr.  MACKONOcniE.  But  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  direct  foes 
had  no  scruples  and  no  divisions.  They  mustered  as  the 
Church  Association,  and  they  clothed  their  intransigent 
Puritanism  in  fulsome  lip-ser-vice  to  the  law-abiding  in- 
stincts of  true-hearted  England,  and  in  simulated  respect 
for  rubrics  of  which  they  had  for  generations  been  the 
ostentatious  contemners.  A man  of  less  tough  fibre  must 
have  collapsed  before  such  a phalanx;  bi-itMr.MACKONOCHiE 
continued  to  hold  his  own  by  persistent  adherence  to 
Nelson’s  simple  plan  of  pitting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye. 
The  more  the  Courts  fulminated,  protested,  and  condemned, 
the  more  did  Mr.  Mackonochie  persist  in  acting  sitting- 
tenant,  till  his  obstinacy  had  won  sympathy  where  his 
principles  had  failed  to  conciliate. 

The  deadlock,  w-hen  it  seemed  to  have  become  intoler- 
able, was  unexpectedly  solved  by  the  one  man  whom  all  the 
world  would  have  thought  of  not  so  long  ago  as  the  most 
impossible  peacemaker  in  the  ritualistic  war;  for  Arch- 
bishop Tait  on  his  death-bed  induced  the  Micar  of  St. 
Albans  to  resign,  while  the  generous  co-operation  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  transferred  him  to  London  Docks,  and 
placed  Mr.  Suckling  in  the  vacant  church.  The  Times,  on 
this  nevv^s  becoming  public,  was  more  than  gushing,  and 
society  reckoned  the  Church  supremely  happy  at  so  un- 
looked for  a deliverance  from  the  ancient  and  irritating 
sore.  The  rumour  that  the  Church  Association  still  meant 
fight,  and  was  resolved  upon  pressing  on  Mr.  Mackonochie’s 
deprivation,  was  received  with  incredulity  even  in  con- 
nexion with  that  conspiracy;  while  the  insinuation  that 
Lord  Penzance  would  rise  to  the  fly  provoked  feelings 
akin  to  indignation. 

All,  however,  has  come  true.  The  suit  relentlessly 
pressed  against  -the  Yicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  London  Docks,  has 
resulted  in  Lord  Penzance  depriving  Mr.  Mackonochie 
of  all  his  ecclesiastical  promotions  within  the  Province  of 
Canterbury;  for,  having  on  his  own  confession  the  alter- 
native open  of  pronouncing  a sentence  of  suspension,  he 
“ must  say,”  in  accents  of  martyr-like  resignation,  “ that, 
“ so  long  as  the  matter  is  left  in  any  degree  in  my  dis- 
“ cretion,  I should  not  think  it  fitting  to  pass  a second 
“ sentence  of  suspension  upon  Mr.  Mackonochie — the 
“ pre-vious  suspension  ordered  by  this  Court  never  ha-ring 
“ been  obeyed — even  if  it  were  practicable,  now  that  Mr. 
“ Mackonochie  has  ceased  to  hold  the  living  which  he  had 
“ when  the  suit  was  commenced.”  “ From  common  rumour 
“ and  report,”  indeed,  this  Roman  judge  was  “led  to  be- 
“ lieve  ” that  the  resignation  was,  “at  any  rate  in  some 
“ degree,  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the  late 
“ Archbishop  of  Canterbury.”  But  the  “ conditions  or 
“ understandings  ” are  a profound  mystery  to  Lord 
Penzance,  and,  “ were  I personally  cognizant  of  them, 
“ such  matters  could  have  no  place  in  this  judgment.” 
Perhaps  so,  but  the  compulsion  of  deprivation  was  optional, 
and  the  hard  and  harsh  tone  was  no  portion  of  the  judicial 
duty  in  sentencing  a man  the  proclamation  of  whose 
spiritual  excellence  was  the  last  earthly  utterance  of  the 
venerated  Archbishop.  There  was  room  for  a word  of 
kindliness  or  regret,  but  Lord  Penzance’s  vocabulary  was 
only  fertile  in  gibes. 

Plainly,  then,  unless  some  unexpected  escape  can  be 
found  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  we  are  again  thrown  back  among  the 
thorns  and  briars  of  ecclesiastical  persecution  and  polemical 
recrimination,  while  the  prophets  who  were  melting  into 
tears  a short  half-year  ago  over  Archbishop  Tait’s  in- 
spiration of  peace-making  are  gnashing  their  teeth  at  the 
irrepressible  priest,  and  muttering  “ Serve  him  right.” 
Lord  Penzance  and  the  Church  Association  may  yet  live  to 
falsify  the  venerable  proverb  that  the  worst  use  to  which 
you  can  put  a man  is  to  hang  him,  for  when  he  is  hanged 
he  is  no  longer  there  to  trouble  his  oppressors.  You  can  do 
even  less  well  with  him  by  raising  him  on  the  pedestal  of 
hero  and  martyr  by  the  vindictiveness  of  perpetual  perse- 
cution. Whatever  may  finally  become  of  the  parson  or  of 
the  judge,  the  woi-ship  of  the  Church  of  England  will  not 
remain  where  Mr.  Mackonochie  found  it,  nor  will  Lord 
Penzance  create  the  tradition  on  which  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  will  be  conducted  by  later  gener 
ations. 


THE  SCANDAL  AT  NIAGARA. 

IT  was  unquestionably  highly  appropriate  that  Mr.  Webb 
should  have  met  his  death  in  America,  and  in  sight 
of  the  Dnited  States.  That  country  has  a passion  for  big 
shows,  and  has  now  been  indulged  in  the  biggest  thing  of 
its  kind  which  has  been  seen  in  this  generation.  With  the 
details  of  this  poor  man’s  insane  attempt  to  swim  through 
one  of  the  most  terrible  rapids  on  the  face  of  the  earth  we 
have  no  inclination  to  concern  ourselves.  There  is  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  to  be  got  from  learning  how  a brave 
man  has  thrown  aivay  his  life  in  a foolhardy  bravado.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  the  thing  was  attempted  in  the 
face  of  warnings  from  every  competent  judge,  and  that  it 
had  its  ine-vitable  consequence.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  success — if  success  had  been  possible — beyond  a tempo- 
rary notoriety  and  the  applause  of  a mob.  Until  the  whirl- 
pool sucked  him  under  Mr.  Webb  had  these  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Reporters  dogged  his  stepsfromthe  moment  hereached 
Niagara,  and  spun  copy  about  him  for  them  personal  profit 
and  the  public  gratification.  The  mob  which  he  was  ambi- 
tious to  please  was  duly  there  to  see  him  die.  It  collected 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  looked,  cheered,  doubted,  and 
despaired  in  the  most  gratifying  manner.  Not  a man  or 
woman  of  them  all  but  felt  a delightful  thrill  as  he  disap- 
peared. They  doubtless  went  away  with  a feeling  that 
they  had  seen  something  which  man  never  yet  saw. 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  tllfe  man  himself  nor  his  mad  effort  to 
gain  fame  which  merits  attention,  but  the  spectators.  The 
whole  business  was  perhaps  the  most  shocking  example  whiah 
has  yet  been  given  of  the  criminal  folly  developed  by  a 
vulgar  love  of  shows  and  emotions.  America  cannot  be  made 
wholly  responsible  for  what  has  happened.  The  stories  told 
about  the  bribes  offered  to  Mr.  Webb  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies have  been  contradicted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  were  altogether  unfounded.  It  is  said  that  no  ex- 
cursion trains  were  run,  and  that  the  Companies  even 
refused  to  supply  them  when  asked,  on  the  very  proper 
ground  that  the  attempt  was  a piece  of  criminal  rashness. 
Mr.  Webb  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  known  fond- 
ness of  the  Americans  for  shows  of  a dangerous  character 
in  his  choice  of  a place  in  which  to  try  to  renew  his 
diminished  reputation.  He  thought  they  would  be  more 
enthusiastic  than  Englishmen.  There  would  be  more 
newspaper  reports,  more  pictures  in  the  illustrated  journals, 
more  cheering,  more  hand-shaking,  and  possibly  a larger 
subscription.  The  rapids  at  Niagara  are  more  dangerous 
to  swim  into  than  any  others  within  easy  reach ; but,  if  the 
other  conditions  could  have  been  supplied,  he  would  have 
been  quite  as  ready  to  risk  his  life  anywhere  else.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  his  own  countr3men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  really  shameful  business.  Mr.  Webb  was  an 
Englishman,  and  it  was  in  England  that  he  was  trained  to 
the  frantic  longing  for  notoriety  which  alone  can  explain 
his  conduct.  His  story  is  a vulgar  version  of  the  life  of 
Edward  Irving.  When  he  swam  across  the  Channel  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  made  a popular  plaything.  The 
feat  in  itself  was  a remarkable  instance  of  strength 
and  endurance.  It  showed  that  a powerful  man  who  was 
a good  s-vvdmmer  could  continue  to  make  progress  through 
the  water  on  a very  fine  day  for  over  twenty  hours.  As 
far  as  it  ivent,  it  was  a very  creditable  pei-formance.  Ship- 
wrecked sailors  have  done  nearly  as  much  under  far  less 
favourable  circumstances,  but  what  Webb  succeeded  in 
doing  certainly  deserved  a fair  allow^ance  of  praise.  The 
clamour  of  applause  which  followed  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  achievement,  and  has,  as  all  the  world  can  now 
see,  been  fatal  to  the  man  who  gained  it.  The  newspapers 
saw  an  opening  for  telling  reports,  gushing  articles  were 
written,  and  the  lazy  tittle-tattle  public  got  something 
to  talk  about.  They  cared  as  little  as  they  well  could 
for  Webb,  but  they  were  amused  for  the  moment,  and 
shouted  till  they  had  forgotten  all  about  the  matter. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Webb  took  himself  seriously.  He 
thought  it  was  all  real,  and  gave  up  an  honourable  trade 
to  put  himself  on  a level  with  the  unhappy  creatures 
who  have  to  risk  their  necks  in  music-halls  for  the 
amusement  of  the  gallery.  His  reputation  went  the 
road  of  all  such  reputations,  and  he  tried  the  impos- 
sible in  order  to  win  it  back.  It  is  no  doubt  an  excel- 
lent rule  that  nothing  but  what  is  good  should  be  said 
about  the  dead ; but  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is 
proper  to  make  exceptions,  and  this  is  distinctly  one  of 
them.  There  woidd,  we  think,  be  a kind  of  immorality  in 
talking  now  about  the  courage  of  Mr.  Webb.  The  utmost 
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he  entitled  himself  to  is  the  contemptuous  pity  which  may 
properly  bo  felt  for  a brave  man  who  lias  been  turned  to 
foolishness  by  vulgar  applause,  and  v/lio  threw  liis  life  away 
for  the  ignoble  object  of  pleasing  a mol),  and  getting  talked 
about  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  nowise  to  liis  credit  that 
he  seems  to  have  denied  that  he  was  trying  to  make 
money.  He  had  made  it  his  business  to  swim,  and  there 
was  more  honour  in  swimming  for  p.ay  than  playing  with 
his  life  and  the  future  of  his  children  in  order  to  get  a 
taproom  reputation  and  the  plaudits  of  the  sporting  world, 
which  knows  notliing  of  sport  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  loves  to  look  at  shows  involving  danger  to  others. 
It  is  only  by  refusing  to  recognize  any  element  of  real 
heroism  in  such  things  as  these  that  we  c.an  hope  to  put  a 
stop  to  one  of  the  meanest  of  popuhar  crazes. 

For  this  wretched  tragedy  at  Niagara  does  not  by  any 
means  stand  alone.  It  is  only  a more  than  usually  glaring 
instance  of  a common  scandal.  The  crowd  which  collected 
on  the  bank  at  Niagara  to  see  a man  drown  himself  had 
doubtless  been  prepared  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  in  many 
music-halls  and  theatres.  Nothing  draws  an  audience  so 
effectually  as  the  chance  of  seeing  aci’obats  throAV  them- 
selves about  in  dangerous  tricks  which  have  no  grace  and 
from  which  nothing  is  to  be  learnt.  The  pleasure  is  largely 
increased  if  the  performer  is  a woman.  Nobody  wishes  that 
there  should  be  less  interest  felt  in  sport,  in  the  honoui’able 
sense  of  the  word.  The  pleasure  given  by  a boat-race,  a 
cricket-match,  or  such  exhibitions  of  skill  in  horsemanship 
and  the  use  of  weapons  as  a military  tournament,  is 
thoroughly  healthy.  It  would  be  a misfortune  that  it 
should  cease  to  be  felt.  But  the  gratification  given  by  the 
sight  of  mere  distortions,  by  the  needless  danger  of  acro- 
bats, or  the  torture  infiicted  on  men  who  walk  against 
time  has  nothing  to  do  with  a love  of  sport.  The  dull 
victims  of  boredom  who  stood  day  after  day  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  watching  two  men  who  had  been  hired  to 
walk  themselves  into  a fever  were  not  encouraging  whole- 
some exercise.  They  were  simply  indulging  in  the  modern 
version  of  bull-b.aiting  and  cock-fighting.  Such  exhibitions 
as  these — and  this  last  piece  of  suicidal  rashness  at 
Niagara  was  only  a particularly  bad  instance  of  them — 
are  closely  akin  to  the  Spanish  bull-fight.  As  far  as  they 
differ  at  all,  it  is^  by  being  rather  less  respectable,  and 
infinitely  less  striking.  The  people  'who  go  to  them 
would  equally  go  to  see  a man  try  how  much  of  his 
throat  he  could  cut  without  actually  dividing  the  jugular 
vein.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  performers  do  their 
work  voluntarily.  They  are  free  agents  certainly,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  not  slaves.  As  long  as  there  is 
a popular  demand  for  these  essentially  baiharous  amuse- 
ments, men  and  women  will  be  found  who  are  desperate,  or 
greedy,  or  vain  enough  to  risk  their  lives  and  ruin  their 
health  for  money  and  applause.  It  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  any  excuse  for  the  pleasure-seekers  who  are  selfish 
enough  to  profit  by  their  weakness  or  their  Avant.  The 
performers  who  are  tempted  by  popularity  and  gain  to  do 
unhealthy  things  are  under  a very  potent  form  of  compul- 
sion. The  death  of  Mr.  Webb  is  shocking  in  the  last 
degree ; but  it  Avill  not  be  wholly  useless  if  it  at  last  aAvakens 
the  sight-seeing  Avorkl  to  some  sense  of  what  it  is  they  haAm 
been  encouraging. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  HEROINES  OF  FICTION. 

IN  the  old  world  of  romance,  old  by  at  least  half  a century,  we 
are  met  on  the  very  threshold  by  a personage  Avho  has  no 
counterpart  in  either  the  real  or  the  fictitious  life  of  to-day. 
Little  more  than  a child  in  years,  she  has  the  well-matured 
physique,  manners,  and  character  which  women  of  the  Northern 
races  rarely  develop  before  twenty-five.  Fair  she  may  he,  or  dark, 
but  she  is  always  beautiful,  unquestionably  and  faultlessly  beau- 
tiful, from  the  glossy  crown  of  her  head  to  the  well-curved  sole 
of  her  foot.  Her  constitution  is  a combination,  almost  incom- 
prehensible to  the  modern  mind,  of  fragile  delicacy  and  persistent 
vigour.  She  is  incapable  of  exertion ; she  faints  frequently  ; she 
has  no  appetite.  She  betrays,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  what 
at  the  present  time  is  medically  described  as  debility,  and  treated 
with  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  sea  air.  Despite  all  this  her  powers 
of  endurance  are  more  than  virile.  She  emerges  from  ordeals  both 
of  mind  and  body,  to  which  masculine  nerves  might  have  suc- 
cumbed without  reproach,  uninjured  in  health,  and,  what  is  even 
more  admirable,  undimmed  in  loveliness.  To  this  happy  quality 
of  physical  insensibility  is  due  her  habit  of  always  looking  in- 
teresting. Neither  weather  nor  accident  has  any  power  over  her 
beauty.  Neither  cold,  starvation,  nor  the  sunless  gloom  of  a dungeon 
can  blanch  her  exquisitely  coloured  cheek.  A tropical  sun  could  not 
freckle,  nor  all  the  winds  of  heaven  tan,  her  alabaster  skin.  Tears — 


and  she  sheds  them  for  v)’eeks  at  a time — cannot  redden  even  her 
eyelids.  Struggling  in  the  rude  clasp  of  a brigand,  swinging  at 
the  end  of  a rope  over  a yawning  chasm,  snatched  dri])plng  from 
the  flood  or  singed  from  the  flame,  she  preserves  always  a pleasing 
and  picturesque  appearance.  Her  demeanour  is  ahvays  deliberate 
and  dignified.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  her  running,  or  jump- 
ing, or  joining  in  any  kind  of  movement  less  decorous  than  a 
minuet. 

This  paragon,  as  the  reader  of  old  as  well  as  new  novels  will 
have  at  once  recognized,  is  the  heroine  of  bygone  fiction ; in 
position  and  title  alike,  how  diflerent  in  everything  else  from  the 
heroine  of  modern  fiction  ! She,  to  begin  with,  is  so  much  older. 
She  often  appears  upon  the  scene  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  over,  at 
which  advanced  period  of  her  life  the  heroine  of  the  past  had,' 
retired  into  marriage  and  obscurity.  The  modern  heroine  is  in  no 
haste  to  seek  either.  Her  marriage  is  frequently  postponed  till  she 
is  thirty  or  more  ; and,  indeed,  if  the  span  of  her  possible  existence 
continues  to  widen  as  it  has  done  lately,  we  may  live  to  see  a 
heroine  of  forty.  In  looks  she  cannot  for  one  moment  compete 
with  her  predecessor.  The  modern  heroine,  so  far  from  being 
beautiful,  is  not  always  pretty  ; and,  when  she  is,  it  is  in  despite  of 
delects  which  are  always  carefully  in.sisted  on  by  the  author.  Her 
features  are  irregular,  or  her  nose  is  too  long,  or  her  mouth  is  too 
large ; she  is  too  pale  or  too  dark.  Very  often  she  has  no  beauty,  save 
that  of  expression — a scanty  kind  of  dowry  for  a heroine.  Some- 
times she  is  plain,  if  not  ugly.  Even  then,  perhaps,  with  a little 
care  she  might  have  so  far  imitated  the  heroine  of  a more  fastidious 
age  as  to  be  interesting.  But  no ; that  she  hardly  ever  remains  for 
two  chapters  together.  She  is  subject  to  every  kind  of  unbecoming 
weakness.  She  sunburns  and  freckles  ; she  turns  blue  wdth  cold ; 
her  hair  comes  out  of  curl  in  the  damp ; her  dress  gets  limp  and 
untidy  and  generally  unbecoming.  She  is,  in  fact,  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances  as  any  ordinary  mortal.  Her  sorrow,  too, 
is  followed*  by  deplorable  consequences.  Not  only  do  her  eyes 
become  swollen  and  discoloured  ; even  a more  prominent  feature 
does  not  escape,  and  all  sense  of  romance  has  been  outraged  by 
her  appearing,  even  under  the  bridal  veil  and  orange  blossoms, 
with  a red  nose.  Her  health,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  in  a more 
satisfactory  and  less  mysterious  state  than  that  of  her  predecessor. 
The  modern  heroine  is  a robust  person,  with  well-knit  frame,  broad 
chest,  and  developed  muscles.  She  walks  far  and  easily,  rides,, 
boats,  tricycles,  and  plays  lawn  tennis.  She  has  never  been 
suspected  of  fainting.  All  this  is  no  doubt  partly  the  result  of 
the  very  diflerent  diet  she  adopts  from  that  of  the  heroine 
of  the  old  time,  who  was  never  known  to  eat  or  to  do 
more  in  the  way  of  drinking  than  touch  a goblet  with  her 
lips.  The  modern  heroine  can  take  a hearty  draught.  She 
has  the  appetite  of  a plough  boy,  and  is  rather  proud  of  it. 
So  is  the  modern  author,  who  is  constantly  calling  attention 
to  her  powers  of  consumption,  and  on  one  occasion  boasted 
of  her  having  asked  for  repeated  helpings  of  cold  beef  at  lunch. 
Compared  with  the  heroine  of  the  past,  the  heroine  of  the 
present  is  a hoyden.  She  skips,  runs,  jumps,  and  is  constantly  to 
be  seen  squatting  on  the  floor,  balancing  herself  on  a chair, 
swinging  from  a tree,  or  perched  on  a garden-wall.  Her  sense  of 
humour  is  keen  and  unconcealed,  and  her  hearty  laugh  has  taken 
the  place  of  that  soft  smile  with  which  the  heroine  of  old  romance 
contemplated  the  most  ludicrous  incidents. 

When  the  modern  heroine  opens  her  lips  we  are  struck  by  one 
painful  dift'erence  between  her  and  her  predecessor,  whose  eloquence 
was  so  remarkable  as  to  be  unapproached  by  the  best  public  orator 
of  our  own  day.  These  gentlemen — and  ladies— speak  brilliantly 
and  fluently  enough ; but  their  sentences  are,  after  all,  only  the 
sentences  of  an  extemporary  speech,  whilst  those  of  the  heroine 
of  the  past  were  *in  the  style  of  Gibbon's  carefully  finished  prose. 
No  trace  of  this  gift  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  disjointed  phrases, 
much  enriched  with  slang,  in  which  the  modern  heroine  com- 
municates her  feelings  and  opinions  to  the  world.  The  reader 
may  judge  of  this  for  himself,  for  here  are  two  specimens  of  two 
diflerent  modes  of  rejecting  a not  too  brilliant  oiler  of  marriage, 
selected  almost  at  random — the  one  from  past,  the  other  from 
modern  fiction.  Isabella  Wardour,  a heroine  of  the  past,  speaks : — 

“ I am  much  embarrassed,  Hr.  Level,  by  your — I would  not  willingly 
use  a strong  word — your  romantic  and  hopeless  pertinacity.  It  is  for  your- 
self I plead  that  you  will  consider  the  calls  which  your  country  has  upon 
your  talents — that  you  will  not  waste  in  an  ill-placed  preilileotion,  time 
Avhich,  well  redeemed  by  active  exertion,  .should  lay  the  foundation  of 
future  distinction.  Let  me  entreat  that  you  would  form  a mauly  re- 
solution  ” 

“ It  i.s  enough.  Miss  Wardour;  I see  plaiul3'  that ” 

“ Mr.  Lovel,  j'ou  are  hurt,  and,  believe  me,  I S3’rnp.ithize  with  the  pain 
which  I inflict;  but  can  I,  injustice  to  mvself,  m fairness  to  3’ou,  do 
otherwise?  Without  my  father’s  consent,  I nev(r  will  entertain  the 
addresses  of  any  one  ; and  how  totalty  impossihl.-  it  is  that  he  should 
countenance  this  partiality  with  Avhich  3’'Ou  honour  me,  you  ymurself  are 
fully  aware.” 

And  so  on  for  a few  more  pages  in  the  same  llowing  and  polished 
style. 

Now  listen  to  Nelly  Despard,  a modern  heroine,  rejecting  a 
suitor  on  much  the  same  grounds : — 

" II  favt  vivre.  When  Mama  dies,  there  will  be  next  to  nothing  for 

this  poor  child;  while  Mama  lives,  there  is  not  Tiiis  voung 

lady  has  been  brought  up  in  ideas  of  wdiat  is  row-.,  il  font.  She'  likes 
riding,  she  likes  amusement,  she  likes  balls  and  diners,  garden  p.arties 
and  dances.  She  would  like,  if  she  married,  to  sc.  headv  prospect  of 
making  the  most  out  of  life.  Now  3’ou  can’t  make  . ic.i,  a’  general  rule, 
out  of  seven  hundred  a 3’ear.” 

This  elegant  address  displays  to  great  ad\a  ...go,  not  only  the 
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choice  of  language  peculiar  to  the  modern  heroine,  but  the 
effrontery  of  her  disposition.  The  modesty  of  her  predecessor 
was  most  shrinking ; so  much  so  that  one  wondered  sometimes 
that  she  had  the  temerity  to  exist  at  all.  As  to  speaking  in 
public,  she  would  have  expired  at  the  very  thought.  She  hardly 
ventured  to  express  her  ojiinions  aloud,  even  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family.  Sometimes  the  exquisitely  moral  and  amiable  sentiments 
which  always  animated  her  became  so  intense  that  she  was  im- 
pelled by  momentary  excitement  to  offer  a few  observations, 
alwa3's  in  the  same  beautiful  style  we  have  before  spoken  of ; but, 
ere  long,  she  paused  and  reddened  and  became  oppressed  with  the 
fear  that  she  had  spoken  “ too  frankly  and  zealously  for  her 
sex  and  youth.”  This  last  phrase  (a  quotation)  is  worthy 
of  note.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  heroine  of  the  past 

may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  she  abjured  studiously  both 
frankness  and  zeal,  two  qualities  with  which  the  modern 
heroine  overflows  unpleasingly,  Peculiarly  objectionable  is  the 
fi.rst,  which  leads  her  to  speak  her  mind  on  every  possible 
subject  and  on  every  possible  occasion,  not  the  less  decidedly 
because  in  so  doing  she  places  herself  in  opposition  to  her 
parents  and  elders.  The  truth  is  that,  for  all  her  assumed  reli- 
gious devotion  (for  she  talks  a great  deal  more  about  her  Church 
and  her  creed  than  her  predecessor  ever  did),  the  modern  heroine 
is  at  heart  a Freethinker.  She  has  all  the  Freethinker’s  indiffer- 
ence about  authority  in  comparison  with  reason  or  common  sense. 
With  the  heroine  of  the  past,  whatever  her  parents  and  guardians 
said  was  right  because  they  said  it.  That  parents  could  do  no  wrong 
was  her  simple  faitli.  This  was  a pleas.anter  kind  of  daughter  to 
deal  with  than  the  horribly  clear-sighted  and  independent  heroine 
of  the  present,  who  requires  her  elders’  reasons  before  she  will 
listen  to  their  decisions.  Even  in  the  goody-goody  books  this  in- 
subordination may  be  observed.  There,  indeed,  it  is  over  religious 
questions  that  the  parents  and  children  come  to  blows,  metaphori- 
cally speaking ; but  then  the  heroine  of  the  past  never  ventured  to 
have  religious  views  of  her  own.  Such  a thing  was  never  heard 
of.  As  soon  would  she  have  taken  an  independent  line  in  politics. 
She  accepted  the  religion  of  her  family  as  she  accepted  its  name, 
rank,  and  position,  and  worshipped  and  believed  as  her  people 
worshipped  and  believed,  without  any  fuss.  To  do  otherwise 
would  have  been  unfeminine — an  adjective  which  will  come  to 
have  a very  different  meaning  if  our  notions  of  womanly  perfection 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  modern  heroine  and  her  ways. 

But  it  is  when  the  course  of  true  love  begins  that  we  per- 
ceive the  wide  separation  between  these  ideals  of  two  not  so 
widely  severed  generations.  Such  was  the  shrinking  delicacy  of 
the  heroine  of  the  past  that  she  would  hardly  confess  to  herself, 
far  less  to  any  one  else,  that  she  was,  let  us  not  say  in  love 
— for  that  she  never  was  till  after  she  was  married — but  that, 
to  use  her  own  beautifully  virginal  expression,  she  “entertained 
a preference”  for  any  one.  The  modern  heroine  rather  puts 
herself  out  of  the  way  to  convince  the  world  at  large,  as 
well  as  her  lover,  of  the  ardour  of  her  affection.  The  heroine 
of  the  past  would  not  allow  her  lover,  without  some  protest  on 
her  part,  to  kiss  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  Neither,  certainly,  will 
the  modern  heroine  ; but  it  is  because  she  chooses  to  do  the  love- 
making,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  herself.  There  was  one  modern 
heroine  not  many  years  since  introduced  to  the  world,  and  by  a 
male  author  too  of  unquestionable  propriety,  who  threw  herself 
into  her  lover’s  arms  before  a whole  roomful  of  people.  And  what 
was  the  pi-etext  or  excuse  offered  for  such  conduct?  Her  father 
had  forbidden  her  to  speak  to  him  ! Contrast,  if  you  please,  this 
ticcidental  meeting  of  a young  lady  and  her  lover  with  that  of 
Alice  Lee  and  Markham  Everard,  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances. That  admirably  conducted  young  woman  addressed  him 
as  Mr.  Everard,  though  he  was  her  first  cousin,  and  in  answer  to 
the  few  civil  remarks  he  ventured  to  make,  only  besought  him  to 
be  gone.  From  the  lover's  point  of  view  it  was  undoubtedly  try- 
ing ; but  in  those  days  the  father  of  romance  was  everything,  the 
lover  nothing.  Now  the  positions  are  reversed.  The  contempt  for 
parental  authority  avowed  in  modern  novels  is  a melancholy  sign  of 
these  Radical  times.  In  the  old  romance  the  heroine  never  thought 
of  forming  an  attachment  till  encouraged  to  do  so  by  her  parents. 
If  the}"  subsequently  altered  their  minds,  and  she  was  unable  to 
follow  their  example,  she  nevertheless  submitted  herself  to  their 
decision  in  silent  sorrow.  The  heroine  of  to-day  does  not  waste 
her  emotions  in  this  fashion.  She  marries  whom  she  will — with 
her  parents’ consent  if  they  will  give  it;  if  not,  without.  To  do  her 
justice,  her  disobedience  is  as  open  as  it  is  determined.  So  far 
from  speaking  of  her  conduct  in  an  apologetic  tone,  she  has  the 
most  excellent  reasons  to  ofi’er  for  it — high  moral  and  religious 
motives  which  never  entered  into  the  innocent  imagination  of 
the  heroine  of  the  past.  Indeed  it  is  the  serious-minded  heroines 
who  behave  worst  in  their  love  affairs.  The  calm  manner  in  which 
they  argue  the  point  out  with  their  parents,  always  getting  the 
best  of  it  in  argument  as  well  as  in  fact,  is  enough  to  make  the 
father  of  past  fiction  turn  in  his  grave.  This  trait  is,  after  all,  the 
most  alarming  to  us  who  are  approaching  the  age  when  “ the  heavy 
father  ” is  more  interesting  than  the  jmung  lover.  For  the  heroine 
of  fictionis,letusremember,theidealwomanof  the  period, the  mould 
of  form  with  which  our  young  women  naturally  compare  them- 
selves. Her  example  will  outweigh,  with  them,  all  the  exhortations 
of  their  guardians,  and  for  them,  therefore,  there  is  the  pleasant 
prospect  of  seeing  the  attractive  qualities  described,  reproduced  in 
their  daughters  and  wards.  Let  the  guides  of  youth  not  hope  to 
diminish  the  baneful  influence  of  the  heroine  of  the  period  by  in- 
troducing the  heroine  of  the  past  to  their  young  charges.  To  do 


so  would  be  to  subject  her  sacred  image  to  gross  disrespect.  She 
would  only  afford  them  material  for  derisive  mirth,  and  all  her 
charms.  Irom  her  spotless  beauty  to  her  shrinking  diffidence, 
would  be  the  object  of  their  ridicule  for  days  to  come.  No,  let  her 
rest  in  peace  in  her  own  sphere,  where  all  things  move  with  a 
deliberation  intolerable  to  the  young  fancy  of  a generation  accus- 
tomed to  travel  forty  miles  an  hour.  Like  the  dress  of  our 
mothers  in  their  youth,  she  is  just  not  quite  old-fashioned  enough 
to  be  appreciated.  Half  a century  later,  especially  if  in  the  mean- 
time women  get  their  rights,  she  will  probably  have  a glorious 
resurrection  into  popular  favour.  The  world  will  go  into  raptures 
over  this  peculiar  type  of  feminine  excellence,  and  look  wistfully 
back  to  an  age  which  could  produce,  even  in  imagination,  so 
picturesque  a creature. 


BELFORD  AND  CHILLINGHAM. 

BELFORD  is  a small  Northumbrian  town,  possessing  a market 
cross,  a church,  an  inn  or  two,  and,  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, a Hall  of  the  style  described  as  a fine  modern  mansion,  a 
modernized  “peel”  converted  into  a farmhouse,  and  a railway- 
station.  The  town  is  like  any  other  small  Scotch  or  Border  town, 
and  has  no  claim  to  beauty  except  when  seen  at  a distance,  the 
straggling  lines  of  houses  and  the  church  tower  grouping  well 
below  the  range  of  wooded  grey  crags  of  which  the  natives  are,  as 
Captain  Dalgetty  would  say,  “ inordinately  ” proud.  Belford 
Crags,  which,  like  other  crags  in  that  part  of  the  country,  are 
situated  inland,  and  turn  their  bac’as  upon  the  sea,  are  picturesque 
enough,  hut  nothing  wonderful.  The  correct  thing,  however,  for 
the  tourist  at  Belford  is  to  “ go  through  the  crag,”  which  suggests 
ideas  of  a tunnel,  but  which  in  truth  only  means  to  obtain  the 
key  of  the  private  door  which  gives  admittance  to  the  wood,  and 
thence  to  make  one's  way  upward  through  a tangled  copse  to  the 
open  and  breezy  crag  top  where  the  rabbits  and  the  sheep  are 
browsing.  From  the  top  a good  view  may  be  had  of  the  sea  and 
Holy  Island  on  the  one  side,  and  the  inland  ranges  of  hills  and 
moors  on  the  other.  Returning  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh, 
road,  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  descending  the  hill  into  Belford, 
the  church  and  churchyard  offer  themselves  as  objects  of  mild  in- 
terest. In  the  latter,  the  curious  in  epitaphs  may  see  a specimen 
which,  for  laying  it  on  really  strong,  beats  most  which  we  know. 
The  date  is  1797  ; the  deceased  was  minister  of  the  parish  for 
tw’entv'-one  years.  After  some  preliminary'  praise,  the  epitaphist 
works  himself  up  to  a grand  effort,  thus — 

So  great  indeed  were  the  sanctity 
And  benevolence  of  his  heart, 

And  so  extraordinary  tlie  faculties 
And  ejidowinents  of  his  mind,  tiiat 
As  a pious  Christian  and  as  an 
Ingenious  Man,  perhaps  no  human 
Cliaracter  ever  approached 
Nearer  to  perfection. 

After  perusing  this  production  and  visiting  the  church,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  anything  more  to  see ; and  the  traveller  is  fortunate  if 
the  monotony  of  the  evening  is  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Sheffield  “ Cheap  Jack”  with  his  wares— mainly  jugs,  teapots, and 
concertinas.  But  though  this  itinerant  auctioneer  expends  much 
oratorical  power  upon  the  merits  of  his  crockery,  and  plays  quite 
artistically  on  the  concertina,  the  worthy  natives  of  Bellbrd  are 
evidently  not  easily  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  and  more  come 
to  look  and  to  laugh  than  to  buy.  One  should  be  grateful  to  him 
for  furnishing  so  much  public  entertainment  with  so  little  profit 
to  himself. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  ask  why  any  one  should  go  to 
Belford  P The  answ'er  is,  that  Belford  is  on  the  great  North 
Road,  that  it  is  a good  base  of  operations  for  Holy  Island,  Bam- 
burgh,  and  Chillingham,  and  is  easily  reached  either  going  north- 
wards from  Alnwick  or  southwards  from  Berwick.  For  centuries 
every  traveller  to  or  from  Berwick  has  passed  through  Belford, 
and  we  might,  an  we  would,  proceed  to  give  a biography  of  every 
distinguished  person  who  is  known  ever  to  have  journeyed  on  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  road.  But  we  spare  the  reader,  and  will 
only  name  the  young  Margaret  Tudor  on  her  way  to  wed  James  IV. 
of  ycotland — him  who  was  afterwards  to  encamp  on  Flodden  and 
fall  on  Branxtou  Hill.  “ The  xxixth  Day  of  the  sayd  Monneth 
[June,  1502],”  writes  John  Young,  Somerset  Herald,  “the  said 
Qwene  departed  from  Alnewyk,  for  to  go  for  Barrwyk,  and  at 
Half  of  the  Way,  named  Belleford,  she  bayted.  For  Syr  Thomas 
Darcy,  Capitayne  of  the  said  Barrwicke,  had  maid"  rady  hyr 
Dynner  at  the  said  Place  very  well  and  honnestly.”  Herein  we 
recognize  the  Belford  of  to-day.  It  is  still  possible  to  dine  “ at 
the  said  Place  very  well  and  honnestly,”  and  to  breakfast  even 
better.  The  fact  that  in  the  season  it  is  a resort  of  hunting-men 
goes  far  to  explain  this.  The  experienced  tourist  knows  that 
where  hunting  and  fishing  men  frequent,  the  ideas  of  the  inn- 
keepers regarding  food,  more  especially  at  breakfast-time,  are  large 
and  liberal. 

Adopting  Margaret  Tudor's  route  from  Alnwick  to  Belford,  the 
traveller  will  of  course  turn  aside  to  visit  Dunstanburgh  Castle, 
and  will  pause  at  Embleton  to  see  one  of  the  three  fortified 
rectories  of  Northumberland.  Dunstanburgh,  standing  grim  and 
grey  on  a spit  of  grassy  land  terminating  in  basaltic  rock  washed 
by  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  ruined  castles — ghostly 
even  by  broad  daylight;  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe  where 
Mr.  Freeman  has  been  before  us.  Those  who  have  forgotten  the 
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vivid  description  in  our  columns  some  years  back  may  refresh  their 
memories  by  turning  to  the  recently  published  Enylish  Toions  and 
Districts.  For  the  same  reason  we  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the 
neighbouring  and  better  known  castle  of  Bamburgh,  which  is 
within  an  easy  drive  of  Belford.  Every  one  who  frequents  the 
picture  exhibitions  is  familiar  with  the  look  of  the  massive  keep 
seated  on  its  rock  above  the  sea ; and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Freeman  and 
to  his  much-regretted  disciple  Mr.  Green,  most  people  now  know 
something  of  Bamburgh 's  importance  in  early  English  history; 
while  later  heroic  memories  connected  with  its  perilous  coast  have 
been  revived  by  the  sight  of  Grace  Darling’s  boat  in  the  Fisheries 
E.xhibition.  Her  tomb  in  Bamburgh  churchyard,  appropriately 
placed  as  it  is  within  sight  of  the  sea,  is  to  our  mind  disappointing. 
Its  feeble  prettiness  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  heroine,  who,  as  a 
sporting  contemporary  has  observed  after  critical  study  of  her 
powerfully-built  boat,  must  have  pulled  a very  strong  oar ; and 
■exposure  to  the  weather  has  already  worn  the  stone  into  an 
appearance,  not  of  antiquity,  but  of  shabbiness. 

To  visit  Chillingham  from  Belford  is  an  easy  driving  expedition 
•of  half  a day.  The  road  lies  over  the  bleak  Ohatton  Moor — such 
a moor  as  those  over  which  Bewick’s  shepherds  and  pedlars  on 
their  lean,  rough-coated  galloways  take  their  weary  way  in  snow 
or  driving  rain.  Some  small  colliery- works  stand  out  black  against 
the  sky,  again  suggesting  a vignette  of  Bewick’s,  and  indeed 
■everything  would  be  completely  Bewickian  were  there  only  a 
gibbet  in  the  far  distance.  It  is  worth  while  to  travel  in  North- 
lumberland  merely  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  exquisite  fidelity  of 
Bewick’s  scenes.  The  moors,  the  collieries,  the  wide  village  streets, 
the  low  cottages,  the  rivers  toawling  over  the  rocks,  the  fragments 
■of  sea-washed  castles,  whose  broken  masonry  oflers  tempting  foot- 
hold to  boyish  climbers,  are  little  changed.  The  men  have  still 
the  same  tall  and  vigorous  figures ; and  though  the  horses  have 
generally  improved,  here  and  there  one  may  yet  meet  with  an 
animal  of  the  type  of  the  Bewickian  “ Common  Cart-horse.”  But 
the  gibbets  are  gone,  and  the  little  village  boys  have  ceased  to 
wear  long-skirted  coats  in  the  style  of  Master  Tommy  Merton. 

From  the  moor  we  descend  into  Chatton  village,  aud,  crossing 
the  Till,  turn  off  to  Chillingham,  a well-built,  well-to-do  village, 
nestling  in  trees  at  the  foot  of  fern  and  heather-clad  hills.  There 
is  an  interesting  church  'of  early  date  and  rude  architecture, 
sheltering  the  splendid  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Ealf  Grey — not  he  who 
unsuccessfully  defended  Bamburgh  in  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  and 
had  his  head  cut  off  at  Doncaster,  but  his  father — and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Fitzhugh  of  Eavensworth.  The 
tomb,  with  its  recumbent  effigies  of  knight  and  dame,  and  its 
elaborate  and  rich  ornamentation,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
its  kind  in  all  the  North ; but  in  that  modest  little  church  it  looks 
out  of  place  and  almost  arrogant.  Hard  by,  within  the  park 
gates,  is  the  castle,  a picturesque  pile  of  buildings  of  various 
dates.  But  it  is  not  of  church  or  castle  that  one  thinks  most  at 
Chillingham,  nor  yet  of  the  Hebburns,  or  Greys,  or  Bennets 
whose  home  it  has  successively  been.  Earls  of  Tankerville  and 
Viscount  Greys,  combatants  for  the  Eed  or  for  the  White  Eose, 
Border  forayers,  here  interest  us  chiefly  as  the  guardians  of  the 
wild  dwellers  in  their  forests,  the  famous  Chillingham  cattle. 

To  see  the  wild  cattle  is,  at  least  for  ordinary  people, 
very  much  a matter  of  luck,  depending  upon  whether  the 
cattle  choose  to  allow  themselves  to  be  seen.  The  large  extent 
and  broken  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  they  wander  render 
it  easy  for  them  to  follow  out  their  wild  instinct  of  concealing 
themselves,  and  they  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  ready  to  take  a 
panic  and  to  stampede.  Moreover,  they  have  a reputation  for 
ferocity  which  renders  caution  in  approaching  them  advisable; 
and,  indeed,  no  stranger  may  enter  the  park  except  accompanied 
by  the  park-keeper  who  has  the  herd  under  his  charge,  and 
knows  their  ways.  We  have  met  fortunate  people  who  averred 
themselves  to  have  approached  near  enough  to  induce  a bull  to 
step  out  from  the  ranks,  and  gaze  at,  and  even  circle  round  them. 
As  the  diameter  of  the  circles  diminishes,  we  imagine  that  the 
-excitement  of  those  placed  in  the  centre  must  begin  to  pass  the 
limits  of  the  pleasurable ; but  we  leave  this  to  those  who  can 
speak  from  experience.  Ours  is  a modest  tale,  presenting  nothing 
extraordinary.  The  keeper  states  that  his  experience  of  literary 
visitors  is  that,  to  a man.  they  improve  upon  what  he  tells  or 
shows  them;  and  therefore  we  are  the  more  desirous  to  be 
accurate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  p.ark,  1,500  acres  (of  which  1,000  are 
■enclosed  as  the  territory  of  the  wild  cattle  and  the  deer),  lies 
behind  or  to  one  side  of  the  castle,  with  a background  of  wild  hill, 
wooded  here  and  there.  Proceeding  through  a copse,  and  over 
some  broken  and  hilly  ground,  at  last  we  have  a vision  of  a herd 
■of  white  animals — dazzling  white  as  the  sunlight  strikes  on  them 
— grazing  on  the  slope  of  the  distant  hill,  and  recognizable  through 
a field-glass  as  cattle.  If  the  great  Urus  of  the  Hercynian 
forest  thus  gleamed  out  white  in  the  sunlight,  what  a striking 
figure  he  must  have  been  in  the  foreground — more  conspicuous 
than  any  white  charger  by  Wouvverman — and  what  a mark  for  the 
hunter ! But,  after  all,  it  is  a question  whether  the  aboriginal  Dos 
urus  or  Bos  ftrimigenius  was  white.  Storer,  in  his  elaborate  work 
on  the  Wild  Cattle  of  Great  Britain,  contends  strongly  that  the 
Urus  was  “ either  white,  or  of  a pale  colour  approaching  to 
white”;  but  Darwin  pronounces  this  “extremely  doubtful,”  though, 
strangely  enough,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  a tendency 
in  wild  or  escaped  cattle  to  become  white  with  coloured  ears. 

Descending  into  the  valley,  and  losing  sight  for  a time  of  the  herd, 
we  are  taken  through  a yard,  with  a large  open  shed,  to  which  the 


wild  cattle  come  to  be  fed  in  winter — an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
gates  and  a fenced  passage  for  capturing  any  animal  which  it  is 
desired  to  separate  from  the  herd,  and  another  shed,  with  a 
strongly  enclosed  yard,  such  as  the  zebras  and  quaggas  live  in 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  last 
autumn  was  tenanted  by  two  of  the  wild  cows.  On  leaving 
these  buildings,  we  enter  the  territory  appropriated  to  the  herd, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  approach  with  something  of  a deer- 
stalker's caution,  not  so  much  on  its  own  account  as  on  that  of 
the  herd  of  fallow-deer  grazing  near.  The  deer  are  quick  to  take 
alarm,  and  their  flight  would  Ids  at  once  followed  by  that  of  the 
cattle.  After  crossing  a little  stream  or  two,  and  climbing 
slope,  we  at  last  gain  the  shelter  of  a bank  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  off  the  herd.  Through  a glass  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
bulls  by  their  massive  shoulders,  which  are  darkened  to  roan 
colour  by  the  animals’  habit  of  rubbing  themselves  in  the  soil,  and 
to  make  out  the  cows  and  their  snowy-white  calves — some  forty 
visible,  not  counting  the  calves.  Sixty-four  is  the  full  number  of 
the  herd  ; but  some  are  hidden  from  view  by  a clump  of  wood. 
The  chief  thing  which  strikes  a distant  observer  is  the  way  in 
which  they  keep  together,  like  a horde  of  barbarians  on  the  march. 
Some  indeed  are  lying  down,  but  close  to  their  grazing  and 
slowly-moving  companions,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  stragglers. 
Watching  them  thus,  one  is  disposed  to  fancy  that  they  must 
Lave  been  wild  from  all  time.  At  least,  the  wild  nature  must  be 
strangely  strong  in  animals  which,  though  every  winter  they 
come  down  for  food  to  the  shed,  grow  little  or  no  tamer,  and  which 
never  learn  any  distinction  of  persons.  A stranger,  the  keeper 
says,  is  as  safe  or  as  unsafe  among  them,  according  to  their  mood, 
as  he  himself  would  be.  In  eighteen  years,  however,  he  adds,  he 
never  has  had  an  accident  with  them,  and,  setting  aside  occasional 
outbreaks  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  bulls,  the  chief  danger 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  coming  suddenly  upon  a cow  with  her  calf 
lying  in  the  fern.  Under  similar  circumstances,  even  the  cow  of 
civilized  life  is  apt  to  be  awkward.  The  capricious  and  irrational 
ferocity  of  vegetable-eating  animals  is,  by  the  by,  a point  for  the 
consideration  of  those  amiable  theorists  who  believe  that  the  human 
race  is  to  be  morally  regenerated  by  vegetarianism.  Mrs.  Opie 
learned  from  the  Cuviers  that  a tiger  is  a safer  and  less  treacherous 
playfellow  than  a stag;  the  character  of  cosset  lambs  is  notoriously 
bad ; and,  though  it  is  sad  to  have  to  admit  it,  the  pet  horse  is,  as 
a rule,  a somewhat  uncertain  animal  in  stable. 

The  two  cows  in  the  enclosure  or  “ kernel  ” already  mentioned, 
seemed  shy  rather  than  wild,  showing  no  anger  at  their  yard  being 
entered  by  strangers,  but  holding  themselves  aloof  in  a corner. 
Their  peculiar  beauty  is  not  easily  described  ; it  lies  in  their  air 
of  barbaric  nobility,  high-bred,  yet  perfectly  uncivilized.  There 
is  nothing  about  them  of  the  alhinoism  and  tendency  to  pinky- 
eyedness  that  besets  white  tame  animals  ; these  cows  are  creamy 
white,  with  delicately-shaped  heads,  black  muzzle,  reddish-brown 
ears,  long  and  rather  upright  horns  tipped  with  black,  a fringe  of 
hair  falling  over  the  brow,  and  with  exquisite  dark  deer-like  eyes 
set  in  a ring  of  black  hair.  The  back  is  straight,  the  body  strong 
and  solid,  and  low  on  the  legs,  so  that  the  animal  looks  ■small ; the 
tail  is  set  on  with  a fine  upward  spring,  like  that  of  a bull  in  clas- 
sical sculpture.  It  would  seem  that  time  and  selection,  or  per- 
haps more  care  and  better  feeding,  have  modified  the  breed,  for 
Bewick’s  woodcut  of  the  Chillingham  cow  struck  us  as  showing  a 
slighter  and  more  antelope-like  animal;  and  Pennant  describes  the 
cattle  he  saw  at  Chillingham  in  1772  as  “ long-leg'd.”  At  the 
time  we  were  there  good  opportunity  for  study  and  comparison 
was  afforded  by  the  presence  in  another  set  of  outbuildings  of  three 
young  bulls — one  a Shorthorn,  one  half-bred  Chillingham  and 
Shorthorn,  and  one  with  only  a quarter  of  wild  blood.  The  half- 
breed,  a magnificent  animal,  with  the  characteristic  dark  eye  of 
the  Chillingham,  is  said  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  except  in 
being  bigger,  from  the  pure  breel,  and  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  less 
wild  and  dangerous.  The  quarter-bred,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  the  dark  eye,  and  is  reported  to  be  quite  tractable. 

Conjecture  and  controversy  have  gathered  round  these  wild 
white  cattle  as  thickly  as  round  any  of  the  mysterious  human 
tribes,  Gaelic  or  Ivernian,  into  whose  origins  Mr.  Elton  and  Pro- 
fessor Ehys  inquire.  May  we  believe,  as  one  would  like  to  believe, 
that  they  have  preserved  their  freedom  from  pre-historic  times, 
and  have  never  bowed  their  necks  in  the  service  of  man  ? Are 
they  unconquered,  like  the  Montenegrins  and  the  (mythical)  Men 
of  Kent  ? Or  must  we  accept  the  less  romantic  theory  that  their 
more  immediate  ancestors  came  over  as  domesticated  cattle  in  the 
keels  of  Hengest  or  of  Ida,  and  that  the  Chillingham  and  other  so- 
called  wild  breeds  are  only  relapsed  descendants  of  the  herds  of 
our  Teutonic  forefathers  ? One  thing  at  least  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  regard  to  the  Chillingham,  that  no  other  existing 
breed  of  cattle  shows  so  near  an  approach,  albeit  on  a much 
diminished  scale,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  gigantic  fossil  Bos 
primigenius,  represented  within  historic  times  by  Caesar’s  Urus, 
whose  horns  the  German  huntei’S  set  in  silver  for  drinking-vessels 
and  displayed  as  their  proudest  trophies. 


COURAYER. 

The  name  of  the  French  divine  Courayer,  though  to  many  of 
our  readers  it  may  be  unfamiliar,  possesses  an  interest  both 
historical  and  ecclesiastical  which  in  its  way  may  be  called  unique. 
We  turned  therefore  with  pleasure  to  the  sketch  of  his  career 
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given  by  a writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly 
JReview.  But  in  noticing  this  sketch  we  shall  begin  a little  earlier, 
in  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by 
Courayer  in  his  connexion  with  the  religious  and  especially — if 
the  word  may  be  allowed — the  Eeunionistic  movements  of  the  age. 
The  eighteenth  century,  denominated  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  its 
living  apologists  saculum  rationalisticum,  was  hardly  a period 
when  religious  revivals  of  any  kind  could  be  looked  for.  It  was, 
.according  to  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  an  age  “whose  poetry  was  with- 
out romance,  whose  philosophy  was  without  insight,  and  whose 
public  men  were  without  character;  an  age  of  ‘light  without 
love,’  whose  very  merits  were  ‘ of  the  earth  earthy  ’ ; when  the 
title  of  Locke’s  treatise.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  solitary  thesis  of  Christian  theology  in 
England.”  However,  this  very  state  of  religious  indifi'erentism 
may  have  served  to  provoke  a reaction,  and  at  all  events  the 
earlier  years  of  the  century  witnessed  two  distinct  but  not  wholly 
independent  efibrts  towards  a restoraiion  of  Christian  unity. 
Eirst  came  the  overtures  of  the  Nonjurors — who  naturally  felt 
themselves  in  a somewhat  isolated  position — to  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs,  originating  in  the  visit  of  Arsenins,  Metropolitan  of 
Thebais,  to  England  in  1716.  These  negotiations  however  fell 
through,  partly  owing  to  doctrinal  dilEculties,  and  eventually 
from  the  death  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who  had  favoured  the  scheme. 
About  the  same  time  a similar  enterprise  was  undertaken  by 
Burckmann  Wuytiers,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  at  the  suggestion 
of  certain  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  taken  occasion 
from  the  visit  of  the  Czar  Peter  to  France  to  forward  a docu- 
ment by  his  hands  to  the  Eastern  prelates.  Their  reply  was 
unfortunately  addressed  to  the  infamous  Cardinal  Dubois,  who 
immediately  quashed  the  proceedings.  But  when  afterwards 
the  Archbishop  received  the  Princess  Galitzin  into  the  Latin 
Church,  he  sent  a chaplain  back  with  her  to  Eussia  authorized 
to  negotiate  with  the  Eastern  prelates,  with  the  full  sanction  of 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  IParis,  who  was  favourably 
received  in  Eussia ; but  here  again  the  death  of  the  Czar  in  1725 
brought  the  affair  to  a premature  end,  through  the  personal 
enmity  of  his  successor,  the  Empress  Anne.  Not  long  before,  in 
1717,  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  acting  with  the  concurrence 
of  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  made  overtures  to  the  English  Primate, 
Archbishop  Wake,  who  many  years  previously  when  residing  in 
France  had  carefully  studied  Bossuefs  famous  Exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Faith.  A long  correspondence  followed  between  the 
Archbishop  and  MM.  Du  Pin,  Beauvoir  and  De  Girardin,  the 
latter  of  whom  placed  Wake’s  letters  before  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  where  they  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived, with  the  comment  that  “he  (Wake)  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  concord,  and  it  behoved  them  to  contribute  towards  so 
excellent  a work.”  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  doc- 
trinal differences  were  few  and  easily  capable  of  adjustment,  and 
Du  Pin  drew  up  a Commonitorium  on  the  39  Articles,  approving 
23  of  them  as  they  stood  and  expressing  his  readiness  to  accept 
explanations  of  what  he  disapproved  in  the  rest.  Wake  did  not 
think  the  question  of  Transubstantiation  would  cause  any  serious 
difficulty,  and  both  Du  Pin  and  De  Girardin  professed  them- 
selves satisfied  with  his  vindication  of  the  English  episcopal 
succession.  Du  Pin  observed  to  Wake  on  reading  Bishop  Forbes’s 
Consider ationes  Modesto:  that  the  author  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  as  they  were.  But  the  death  of  Du  Pin  in  1719,  the 
altered  attitude  of  the  French  Court,  and  the  reviving  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  in  France — who  have  always  shown  themselves  the 
bitter  opponents  of  every  project  of  reunion — brought  the  matter 
to  an  end,  greatly  to  Archbishop  Wake's  regret,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  final  letter  to  Du  Pin,  dated  Lambeth,  May  i,  1719, 
which  however  did  not  reach  Paris  till  after  Du  Pin’s  death.  In 
this  letter  he  observes  into’  alia,  “ In  dogmas,  as  you  have  can- 
didly proposed  them,  we  do  not  much  difl'er  ; in  Church  govern- 
ment less ; in  fundamentals,  whether  regarding  doctrine  or 
discipline,  bardly  at  all.  From  these  beginnings  how  easy  was  the 
advance  to  concord,  if  only  our  minds  were  disposed  to  peace ! But 
this  does  not  suit  the  secular  princes,  and  greatly  displeases  the 
enemies  of  reunion.” 

Some  years  before  the  death  of  Du  Pin  Courayer  had  begun  to 
rise  into  notoriety.  Born  in  1681,  he  had  joined  the  Congregation 
in  St.  Genevieve  and  had  already  issued  several  small  works  when 
in  1714  he  took  part  in  the  appeal  against  the  too  famous  Bull 
Uniyenitus  promoted  by  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  all  the  leading 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  not  so  much  from  any  sympathy  with 
Jansenist  doctrine  as  from  their  objection  to  the  portentous  claim 
involved  of  papal  infallibility  in  matters  of  fact.  It  was  only 
natural  then  that  Courayer  should  feel  an  interest  in  the  nego- 
tiations opened  between  the  Sorbonne  doctors  and  the  English 
Primate,  and  this  led  him  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  English  ordinations,  which  soon  came  to  the  surface 
and  on  which  a very  general  ignorance  prevailed  among  French 
divines,  even  when  favourably  disposed  to  conciliatory  measures. 
He  had  not  however  contemplated  writing  on  the  subject  till  in 
1720,  the  year  after  Du  Pin’s  death,  a treatise  by  the  Abbe 
Eenaudot  appeared  On  the  Validity  of  English  Ordinations,  so 
full  of  misstatements  that  he  determined  to  repN  to  it.  The 
controversial  value  of  his  work  is  unquestionably  enhanced, 
as  the  Church  Quarterly  reviewer  points  out,  from  the  fact  that 
be  not  only  wrote  it  as  a Eoman  Catholic  but  appears — which,  we 
confess,  was  new  to  us — to  have  continued  such  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  is  careful  to  observe  that  “ of  all  the  Churches  lohich  have 
broken  unity  the  Church  of  England  has  kept  the  nearest  to  us.” 


And  again  more  specifically  that  “ in  proving  their  succession  the 
English  recover  not  all  the  advantages  they  have  lost  by  separating 
theniselves  from  the  Church.”  In  other  words,  while  he  believed 
the  Anglican  Church  like  the  Greek  to  have  a true  priesthood,  he 
also  held  it  to  be,  like  the  Greek,  in  a state  of  culpable  schism ; 
and  this  of  course  adds  to  the  independent  weight  of  his  testimony. 
His  Dissertation  sur  la  Validite  des  Ordinations  Anglaises  passed 
the  censorship  but  failed  to  obtain  the  “ privilege  then  requisite  for 
publication  in  France,  and  therefore  had  to  appear  with  the  name 
of  a Brussels  publisher  on  the  title-page.  It  was  highly  praised  by 
the  Nouvelles  Litteraires  and  Journal  des  Savans,  but  was  no  less- 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Jesuit  party,  among  others  by  the  eccen- 
tric Father  Hardouin.  A writer  who  maintained  that  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  were  the  composition  of  mediaeval  monks,  and 
pleaded  in  excuse  that  “ he  did  not  get  up  at  four  every  morning  to 
say  what  other  people  had  said  before  him,”  was  not  likely  to  find 
much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  Courayer’s  authorities.  Le  Quien, 
a friend  of  Eenaudot’s,  was  a more  serious  antagonist,  but  did  not 
know  much  about  the  subject.  Courayer  replied  to  both  in  a 
Defense  of  his  treatise,  which  had,  like  the  former  work  and  for 
the  same  reason,  to  be  published  at  Brussels.  Meanwhile  his  re- 
marks on  a collateral  topic — the  doctrines  of  the  Eeal  Presence  and 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass — had  incurred  censure,  though  he  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  propounding  any  tenet  at  variance  with  the  Tri- 
dentine  teaching.  A formal  condemnation  of  his  works  was  pro- 
nounced by  an  assembly  of  twenty  bishops  under  the  presidency 
of  Cardinal  de  Bissy,  and  he  was  ordered  to  retire  into  a sort 
of  imprisonment  at  the  Priory  of  Hennemont.  Under  these 
circumstances  flight  seemed  the  most  prudent  course,  and  Arch- 
bishop Wake  encouraged  him  in  this  view,  but  a very  difl'erent 
personage,  whose  name  is  generally  associated  with  political  rather 
than  theological  controversies,  was  instrumental  in  enabling  him 
to  carry  out  a design  which  might  otherwise  have  proved  im- 
practicable. More  than  four  years  before,  in  1723,  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  of  Eochester  had  been  deprived  of  his  see  and  banished  on 
a charge  of  high  treason,  and  he  was  now  residing  in  Paris,  where 
he  formed  a friendship  with  Courayer  : — 

Atterbvuy  had  long  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Couraj'er,  attracted  to 
him  no  doubt  by  his  g.allant  defence  of  the  English  Church  and  by  simila- 
rity of  sentiment.  The  picture  of  the  French  divine  hung  on  his  walls  as 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  his  room.  He  had  shared  in  Courayer’s 
satisfaction  when  the  university  with  which  he  had  long  been  so  closely 
connected  had  voted  the  French  divine  the  degree  of  D.D.  honoris  causa. 
He  had  visited  him  in  his  retreat  at  Hennemont,  and  had  encouraged 
Courayer’s  plan  of  escape  to  England.  He  had  done  more  than  this.  He 
had  provided  him  with  an  intelligent  attendant  for  his  journey,  well  versed 
in  French  .and  English,  and  able  to  smooth  over  any  tifficulties  which, 
might  occur  on  the  road.  We  have  Courayer’s  testimony  as  to  the  valuable 
assistance  thus  rendered  him.  On  the  night  before  his  departure  the  Freneh 
priest  visited  the  Bishop,  and  after  expressing  his  gratitude  for  his  help, 
and  receiving  his  last  directions  for  the  way,  took  his  leave. 

lu  January  1728  be  safely  reached  England: — 

Here  a triumphant  welcome  awaited  him.  Lord  Percival  sent  his  coach 
and  six  to  convey  him  to  his  house,  which  he  desired  the  Doctor  to  regard 
as  his  own,  and  after  dinner  made  him  a handsome  present.  Archbishop 
Wake  received  him  the  next  d.ay  .at  Lambeth  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  made  him  a like  present.  Bishops  Hare,  Sherlock,  and  others  bestowed 
liberal  presents  on  him  ; the  Marquis  of  Blandford  sent  him  a donation  of 
fifty  pounds.  Courayer  suddenly  found  himself  transferred  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a persecuted  scholar,  contending  single-handed  against  Church  and 
State  and  all  the  wiles  of  the  .Jesuits,  to  be  quite  the  lion  of  the  day,  over- 
whelmed with  civilities  and  handsome  presents,  the  favoured  guest  of  the 
nobility,  the  honoured  companion  of  the  leading  prelates. 

It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  Courayer’s  disinterested  sincerity 
that  he  did  not — like  Archbishop  de  Dominis  in  a former  genera- 
tion— conform  to  the  Anglican  Church,  in  whose  cause  he  had 
written  and  suffered  so  much,  though  preferment  would  certainly 
have  been  open  to  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  even  been  offered  a 
bishopric  ; the  University  of  Oxford  had  already  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  July  1733  he  delivered  a Latin  oration 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  However,  a pension  of  looZ.  a year 
was  granted  him  by  the  English  Government,  which  Queen 
Caroline  doubled,  and  he  bought  an  annuity  of  another  looL 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  French  translation  of 
Sarpi’s  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  reviewer  by  the 
way  pays  him  a more  than  questionable  compliment  in  saying 
that  “ Sarpi  was  a man  of  kindred  spirit  with  his  own.”  Sarpi 
was  a brilliant  scholar,  and  he  was  abominably  treated ; he  was 
probably  quite  right  in  remarking,  when  he  felt  the  assassin’s 
dagger,  Cognosce  stylum  Curice  Romance.  But  a paper  of  Lord 
Acton’s  some  years  ago  proved  almost  to  demonstration  from 
his  posthumous  works  that,  instead  of  being,  as  Sir  H.  "Wottoa 
describes  him,  “ a C.atholic  in  general,  and  sometimes  a Pro- 
testant in  particulars,”  while  to  the  last  he  retained  the  office 
of  a Eoman  priest,  he  was  not  only  a disbeliever  in  Eoman  doc- 
trine but  an  atheist.  Courayer  soon  became  a social  favourite,  and 
was,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  in  the  habit  of  living  for  months 
together  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 
When  in  London  he  is  said  to  have  spent  an  evening  every  week 
with  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline,  and  on  these  occasions, 
the  King  himself  would  often  join  the  party.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  has  left  an  amusing  account  of  a visit  she  paid 
him  at  his  lodgings  over  a toyshop  in  Holborn,  when  he  appeared 
in  a flowered  dressing-gown  and  a beaver  cap  with  a gold  band. 
It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  he  neglected  either  his 
studies  or  his  religious  duties.  In  the  country  he  attended  the 
Anglican  service,  but  always  worshipped  in  his  own  Church  when 
he  had  the  opportunity,  and  was  punctual  in  the  daily  red- 
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tation  of  tbe  prescribed  Breviary  offices.  In  short,  as  the 
reviewer  puts  it,  “he  lived  and  died  a French  priest  of  the 
Ilonmn  obedience,  though  his  doctrinal  views  underwent  some  very 
singular  transformations.”  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  ho  died 
a Socinian,  but  this  appears  to  be  a mistake.  In  1744  he  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  An  Examination  of  the  Defects  of  Thcolorjy, 
■which  has  certainly  a strong  flavour  of  the  saculum  rational- 
istienm  about  it,  or,  as  the  reviewer  says,  proves  him  to  have 
been  “ too  daring  a rationalizer  and  lacking  in  reverence.”  But  the 
charge  of  Sociniauism  is  based  chiefly  on  two  subsequent  works, 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  Declarations  of  My  Latest 
Opinions  on  the  Different  Doctrines  of  lleliyion,  and,  still  more,  A 
Treatise  settiny  forth  ichat  the  Scripture  teaches  us  of  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  to  be  remembered  however  that  he 
lived  to  be  95,  and  both  these  works  were  written  in  extreme 
nld  age,  when  his  intellectual  faculties  may  not  improbably 
have  been  impaired.  In  his  will  on  the  other  hand  he  professed 
that  “ he  died  a member  of  the  Catholic  [meaning  evidently  the 
Homan  Catholic]  Church,  but  without  approving  of  many  of  the 
opinions  and  superstitions  which  have  been  introduced  into  ” it. 
lie  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  in  the  Cloisters  of  Westminster. 
"Whatever  verdict  may  be  pronounced  on  his  later  theology,  he 
must  certainly  be  acquitted  of  any  self-interested  motives  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  Anglican  claim  to  a true  succession.  The  reviewer 
asserts  as  “ an  undoubted  fact,”  what  was  new  to  us,  that  until  the 
priestly  ordination  of  John  Gordon,  formerly  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
in  1704,  the  Roman  Church  did  not  venture  to  reordain  Anglican 
■clergymen  as  simple  laymen,  but  merely  professed  to  supply  any 
defects  in  their  previous  ordination.  If  this  be  so,  the  change  of 
practice  was  introduced  on  very  slender  grounds,  for  Bishop 
Gordon  had  himself  presented  a memorial  asserting  the  entire  nullity 
of  his  orders,  and  requesting  to  be  reordained,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon  without  further  examination  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Rome.  Into  that  controversy,  however,  we  do  not 
enter  here.  Courayer  deserves  to  be  remembered  not  only  as  a 
theologian  of  extensive  knowledge  and  an  indefatigable  student 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  years  of  a life  of  exceptional  dura- 
tion, but  also  as  a man  of  singular  simplicity  and  purity  of  cha- 
racter, who  suffered  much  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
truth,  but  refused  to  indemnify  himself,  when  he  had  every  in- 
ducement and  facility  for  doing  so,  by  going  one  hair’s  breadth 
beyond  the  limit  of  his  own  deliberate  convictions.  Such  ex- 
amples are  not  too  common  in  any  age,  and  were  least  of  all  cha- 
racteristic of  his  own.  If  for  this  reason  only,  no  Englishman,  of 
whatever  creed,  need  grudge  the  learned  Galilean  divine  his 
honourable  resting-place  in  the  Cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Lord  ROSEBERY  is  a lively,  if  not  on  all  occasions  a 
logical,  speaker.  His  remarks  last  Saturday  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  Hall  in  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  were 
vivacious  enough  to  entertain  his  audience,  though  not,  per- 
haps, solid  enough  to  satisfy  the  more  critical  on  mature  thought. 
By  the  way,  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  Hall  in  Castle 
Terrace  is,  if  we  are  not  greatly  in  error,  that  illustrious  and 
stately  pile  which  was  intended  by  its  builders  to  be  a theatre. 
But  the  Scottish  genius  is  theological  and  dissenting  rather  than 
artistic.  Those  noble  halls  never  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  the 
buskin,  but  rather  to  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  United 
Presbyterians — so  called,  we  understand,  because  from  other 
Presbyterian  bodies  a great  gulf  divides  them. 

But  this  is  a digression,  and  we  return  to  the  arguments  of 
Lord  Rosebery.  In  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Gondal,  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  Professor  Donaldson  (of  Aberdeen),  Mr.  Walker, 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  Lord  Rosebery  received  the 
freedom  of  the  City.  He  replied  with  the  customary  compliments, 
and  then  went  on  to  argue  in  favour  of  appointing  a Minister  for 
Scotland.  The  subject  is  one  on  whichit  is  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  creation  of  a new  office,  and 
not  much  to  be  said  against  it.  The  Scotch  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  excited  about  the  affair  one  way  or  the  other. 
Lord  RoseWy  said  that  a great  public  meeting  was  held  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  the  office  thirty  years  ago.  “ How  has 
this  feeling  been  able  to  simmer  and  seethe  for  so  long  without 
^any  actual  outburst  ? ” Why,  because  the  “ feeling  ” is  so  very 
tepid  and  simmers  so  feebly  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  boil 
over.  Even  now  there  are  no  signs  of  extreme  desire  for  a new 
Minister.  Scotland  can  at  any  moment  excite  herself  more  about 
a Strathbogie  Heresy,  or  about  an  article  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Eritannica.  One  of  the  Edinburgh  papers  is  in  favour  of  the 
new  office ; the  other  paper  is  against  it.  Lord  Rosebery,  how- 
over,  numbers  among  the  friends  of  the  scheme  “ every  organ  of 
public  opinion  in  the  country,  the  town  councils  of  all  the  leading 
cities,”  and  so  forth.  Still  there  is  not  very  much  enthusiasm. 
The  Scotch  members  of  Parliament  do  not  seem  to  care  “ane 
bawbee  ” whether  they  get  a new  Minister  or  not.  Scotch  Con- 
servatives argue  that,  if  the  office  is  created,  it  will  generally  be 
held  by  a Liberal — probably  by  a friend  of  Lord  Rosebery’s;  in 
any  case  by  no  friend  of  theirs.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
are  about  as  evenly  balanced  as  possible.  Lord  Rosebery  says  that 
the  Scotch  “ possess  their  souls  in  patience,”  and  contrasts  them 
with  “ the  brazen  solicitor  who  will  not  take  ‘ no  ’ for  an  answer.” 
On  the  other  hand,  while  Scotch  shyness  is  proverbial,  it  is  ob- 


served that  the  Scotcli  generally  ask  for  what  they  want,  and  see 
that  they  get  it,  as  the  advertisement  of  patent  starch  advises  us 
all  to  do.  If  the  Scotch  really  pined  for  a new  Minister,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  would  have  got  him  without  seething  and  sim- 
mering for  thirty  years.  If  they  do  not  pine,  what  is  tlie  meaning 
of  the  demand,  for  it  can  scarcely  bo  called  an  agitation  ? Well, 
in  the  first  place,  an  oilice  of  2,000b  a year,  with  a few  small  ad- 
ditional oflices,  is  a good  thing,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  where 
there  be  many  brielle.ss  barristers  and  deserving  journalists. 
Again,  the  sentiment  which  calls  itself  patriotism  is  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  a Minister  for  Scotland.  Just  as  the  Scotch  insisted  (and 
quite  right  too)  on  getting  back  Mons  Meg,  just  as  they  were 
filled  with  joy  when  the  Scottish  Regalia  Were  brought  out 
into  the  light  of  day,  so  some  of  them  want  a Minister  for 
Scotland  as  a sort  of  outward  sign  and  symbol  of  nation- 
ality. The  Minister  will  be  a species  of  official  Mons  Meg, 
a kind  of  animated  Regalia.  We  do  not  see  why  the  Scotch 
should  not  ask  for  the  Stone  of  Scone,  and  get  it  for  that  matter. 
It  would  be  much  more  in  place  in  Holyrood  than  in  West- 
minster, where  it  is  an  insulting  trophy  of  victory.  To  secure 
a Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  to  make  him  sit,  when  engaged 
with  office  work,  on  the  Stone  of  Scone,  would  be  a tremendous 
triumph  of  tlie  national  principle,  aud  a great  delight  for  Pro- 
fessor Blackie ; while  nobody  but  the  Secretary  (and  he  might 
get  used  to  it)  would  suffer  from  the  picturesque  arrange- 
ment. Till  1746,  when  the  Highlanders  were  settled  once  for  all, 
it  seems  that  Scotland  had  her  own  Secretaryship  of  State.  “In 
1746  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Scotland  was  taken  away  from 
us  as  a badge  of  conquest.”  This  was  irritating,  of  course ; but 
the  Scotch  (not  being  Celts  for  the  most  part)  have  forgotten  all 
about  the  affair.  The  sentimental  local  patriots,  however,  may 
pardonably  desire  to  win  back  their  Secretary.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  inclines  to  believe  that  wives  were  (in  a very  early  period) 
valued  chiefly  as  trophies.  A brave  warrior  would  take  half  a 
dozen  wives  as  badges  of  victory  over  a neighbouring  tribe.  In 
the  same  way  the  Scotch  Secretary  is  valued  as  a trophy.  Of 
course  there  are  not  very  many  persons  in  a sensible  nation  who 
take  this  view  of  the  Secretary.  But  those  who  do  wish  to  recover 
the  trophy  are  noisy,  and  fond  of  displaying  their  charms  on  plat- 
forms. If  a Secretary  will  make  them  happy,  by  all  means  let 
them  have  one.  Three  thousand  a year  or  so  is  not  much  to  pay 
for  the  increase  of  human  happiness.  It  is  true  that  Scotland  has 
done  better  since  1746  without  her  Secretary,  than  she  did  while 
she  still  revelled  in  his  smiles  before  1746.  But  that  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  Secretary.  He  did  no  particular  good,  and  he 
will  do  no  particular  harm. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  own  argument  showed  that  of  all  the  Scotch 
endure  it  is  little  that  Secretaries  can  cause  or  cure.  Just  after 
the  Union  Scotland  positively  revelled  in  national  institutions  and 
Ministers  of  her  own.  She  had  a Privy  Council  of  her  own,  a 
Secretary  of  State  of  her  own,  a Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  her  own,  a Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  her  own,  a Lord 
Clerk  Register  of  her  own,  and,  in  short,  everything  handsome 
about  her.  We  have  already  seen  that  she  was  gradually 
plundered  of  these  delights,  and  that  in  1 746  she  even  lost  her 
Secretary  of  State — 

Dear  boj', 

’Tvvas  he  was  her  pride  aud  her  joy, 

as  the  poet  Molloy  says  in  his  celebrated  “Lament.”  Has 
Scotland  fared  the  worse  for  all  these  losses?  Did  prosperity 
leate  her  with  the  Privy  Seal,  and  did  poverty  invade  her  as  the 
Lord  Clerk  Register  withdrew  like  Astrsea  ? Quite  the  reverse. 
The  fewer  Ministers  of  her  own  Scotland  has  possessed,  the  more, 
according  to  Lord  Rosebery,  she  has  prospered.  While  she  was 
a separate  kingdom  her  crofters  (these  dear  oppressed  crofters) 
were  little  better  than  cannibals.  So,  at  least,  says  Richard 
Franck,  Philanthropus,  who,  in  the  year  1658,  wrote  his  Northern 
Memoirs.  He  especially  mentions  Strathnaver,  the  place  where 
the  tear  of  sensibility  has  often  moistened  the  tine  eyes  of  Pro- 
fessor Blackie.  “ Stranaver,  where  a rude  sort  of  inhabitants 
dwell,  almost  as  barbarous  as  Cannibals,  who,  when  they  kill  a 
beast,  boil  him  in  his  hide,  make  a caldron  of  his  skin,  brewse  of 
his  body,  drink  of  his  blood,  and  bread  and  meat  of  his  carcase.” 
And  Sir  Walter  Scott  assures  us  that  “ this  rude  and  savage  mode 
of  cookery  was  once  common  to  all  Scotland.”  Such,  such,  alas  ! 
was  Scotland  as  a separate  kingdom.  “ Few  or  none  of  them 
hitherto,”  adds  Franck,  “ have  as  yet  understood  any  better  rules 
or  modes  of  eating.”  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out  that,  after  the 
Union,  as  the  Scotch  offices  dropped  off’,  Sco^i'nd  improved  and 
flourished.  People  prophesied  that  the  country  would  not  long 
survive  the  loss  of  her  Great  and  of  her  Privy  Seal,  True  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune  himself  may,  perhaps,  have  foretold  that 
Scotland’s  woe,  and  Scotland’s  weal 
Shall  come  and  go  wi’  her  Privy  Seal. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  said  Lord  Rosebery,  “ where  ruin  and 
desolation  had  been  predicted  would  be  found  a smiling  and  a 
fertile  country ; it  would  be  found  that  the  Highlands,  which- 
in  their  time  were  as  little  visited  as  Patagonia,  are  now  a 
resort  of  countless  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
as  for  the  Lowlands,  which  were  then  little  better  than  a desert 
haunted  by  gaunt  bands  of  beggars,  there  would  be  found 
a garden  of  agriculture  and  a garden  of  plenty.”  These  ex- 
traordinary historical  statements  were  positively  cheered  ! Lord 
Macaulay  has  been  assailed  numbers  of  times  by  Scotch 
patriots  for  descriptions  of  Scotch  desolation  which  "were 
roseate  compared  to  the  descriptions  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Ona 
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has  heard  that  ia  the  Scilly  Islee  the  people  “ eke  out  a 
miserable  subsistence  by  taking  in  each  other’s  washing.”  The 
Lowlands  must  have  been  in  a still  worse  condition  when,  in  the 
last  century,  they  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  gaunt  bands  of 
beggars,  begging  apparently  from  each  other.  Thus,  on  Lord 
Kosebery’s  showing,  when  Scotland  simply  wallowed  in  offices  her 
people  were  beggars  in  the  Lowlands  ; while,  Franck  tells  us,  they 
were  nearly  cannibals  in  the  Highlands.  As  the  offices  dwindled 
and  disappeared,  Scotland  flourished  more  and  more,  till  after 
1746  (when  the  Secretary  was  carried  ofi’)  she  became  a garden 
and  a centre  of  pilgrimages.  And,  by  way  of  conclusion.  Lord 
Rosebery  desires  a new  office  for  Scotland.  She  did  ill  with 
offices,  gained  by  all  her  official  losses,  and  therefore  should  now 
have  one  of  her  offices  restored.  This  seems  illogical;  but 
Lord  Rosebery  observes,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  offices  and  the 
prosperity  had  no  real  connexion.  Scotland  has  not  prospered 
because  her  oificers  were  abolished,  but  in  spite  of  their  abolition. 
"Well,  but  if  she  is  so  prosperous,  what  has  she  to  gain  by  the 
restoration  of  her  offices,  when  her  Secretary  comes  to  his  own 
again  ? We  have  already  seen  that  the  Lowlands  are  a “ garden 
of  plenty,”  and  the  Highlands  full  of  tourists,  like  sheep  ready  for 
the  shearing.  What  more  can  any  one  want  ? Lord  Rosebery 
thinks  that  but  for  1746,  and  the  loss  of  her  Minister,  “Scotland 
would  have  made  strides  in  civilization  compared  with  which 
those  she  has  made  have  been  very  little.”  What,  one  cannot  but 
ask,  what  would  Scotland  have  done?  Where  would  she  have 
stridden  to  ? Would  her  airy  navies  have  trafficked  in  the  central 
blue?  Would  a railway  have  been  constructed  up  Ben  Nevis? 
Would  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  Ettrick,  and  Teviot  have  been  cleansed 
from  their  abominable  manufacturing  pollutions?  Would  the 
maidens  have  prophesied,  and  the  jmung  men  have  dreamed 
dreams  ? Would  every  constituency  have  returned  Liberals — a 
consummation  already  all  but  attained  ? AVould  all  the  first  sixty 
competitors  for  the  Queen’s  Prize  have  been  Scotch  ? As  things 
stand,  and  without  a Minister,  the  Scotch  have  done  passing  well. 
Would  the  Darien  Settlement  have  been  put  on  its  legs  again  ? 
Lastly,  would  Scotland  have  robbed  her  Kirk  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  Lord  Rosebery’s  position  about  Dis- 
establishment. In  contrasting  Scotland  with  England  he  spoke 
high  and  proud  words  about  the  Kirk,  and  how  it  does  not  possess 
the  “ luxury  of  prelacy  or  ornamental  representation  in  the  House 
of  Lords.”  He  told  how  “ the  Church  was  perpetuated  ” in  spite 
of  persecution,  nee  tarnen  consumebafur.  But,  speaking  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  Hall,  could  Lord  Rosebery  say  that  he 
still  wished  the  Church  to  be  “ perpetuated  ” ? Is  not  Dis- 
establishment precisely  the  triumph  of  civilization  which  his 
United  Presbyterian  hosts  desire  to  achieve  ? When  Scotland 
gets  her  Minister  more  light  will  be  thrown  on  these  difficult 
matters,  and  we  shall  see  “ strides  in  the  march  of  civilization  ” 
made,  as  it  were,  in  seven-league  boots. 

In  our  own  opinion,  with  a Minister  or  without  a Minister, 
Scotland  is  likely  to  be  about  the  most  prosperous  part  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions.  Her  inhabitants  have  almost  attained  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  ideal — they  can  take  very  good  care  of 
themselves,  and  scarcely  need  to  be  governed.  If  the  office  of  a 
Minister  for  Scotland  gratifies  some  of  them,  it  will  give  less  plea- 
sure to  others,  but,  on  the  whole,  will  neither  greatly  retard  nor 
violently  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  They  will  lose 
something,  because  their  Minister  will  not  be  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
the  H ome  Secretary  is.  The  Lord  Advocate's  office  will  be  reduced, 
and  attract  a less  able  class  of  men.  But  that  is  the  ailiiir  of  the 
Scotch. 


PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS  AT  THD  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  retirement  of  the  distinguished  expert  who  has  for  a long 
time  been  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum  has  given  rise  to  certain  com- 
ments which  seem  strangely  inopportune  and  uninstructed,  and 
which  have  made  their  appearance  in  quarters  where  something 
better  might  have  been  looked  for.  The  Athenccum  of  last  Saturday, 
for  instance,  devoted  some  space  to  this  matter,  and  started  with 
the  somewhat  surprising  assertion  that  “the  plan  for  uniting  under 
one  roof  the  treasures  that  the  nation  possesses  of  pictorial 
design  applied  to  all  modes  of  draughtsmanship — i.e.  pictures,  the 
drawings  employed  in  their  preparation,  and  the  engravings  and 
photographs  which  reproduce  them— has  many  advocates  besides 
ourselves,  and  in  the  very  highest  quarters  is  rapidly  gathering 
force  and  taking  form.  . . . That  the  prints  and  drawings 
should  be  removed  from  the  Briti.sh  Museum  to  the  National 
Gallery  is  a notion  that  commends  itself  to  all  who  care  about 
art.”  There  is  a pleasing  modesty  in  the  readiness  with  which  the 
writer  in  the  Athencsum  undertakes  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  all  who  care  about  art;  but  unfortunately  his  accuracy  is 
scarcely  equal  to  his  modesty.  As  a matter  of  fact,  indeed,  no 
such  change  as  he  appears  to  think  imminent  and  salutary  is  con- 
templated ; and,  it  may  be  added,  there  could  not  posHbly  be  a 
more  unfavourable  moment  than  the  present  for  proposing  such  a 
change.  It  is  undoubtedly  a fact,  and  a fact  which  cannot  but  be 
deplored  by  “ all  who  care  about  art,”  that  the  prints  and  draw- 
ings at  the  British  Museum  have  for  a long  time  past  been  too 
little  accessible  and  too  little  turned  to  account  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. This  has  been  due  to  the  deplorable  want  of  space  for 
their  proper  arrangement  and  e.xhibition,  and  ia  some  measure 


also  to  the  want  of  adequate  guides  and  catalogues.  Itis,however> 

I precisely  now  that  these  unfortunate  conditions  are  on  the  point  06 
I being  changed.  In  the  first  place,  the  removal  of  the  Natural  History 
collection  from  the  British  Museum  to  South  Kensington  has- 
gained  a large  amount  of  space  for  all  the  art  departments  of 
the  Museum.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  decided  that, 
the  floors  of  the  extensive  and  admirably  lit  new  wings  built  on  to 
the  British  Museum  out  of  the  funds  of  the  White  bequest  are  to^ 
be  appropriated  to  those  prints  and  drawings  which  “ all  who 
care  about  art,”  according  to  the  Athenceum,  wish  to  see  removed 
to  the  National  Gallery.  The  new  buildings  will  be  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  next  summer, 
^nd,  together  with  the  King’s  Library,  already  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, will  afford  ample  space  for  the  exhibition  both  of  prints 
and  drawings  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  In  them,  indeed, 
this  great  department  can  be  reorganized  and  made  available  for 
the  first  time  in  a manner  completely  worthy  of  its  value  and 
reputation. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  even  the  first  stone  of  the  proposed 
new  buildings  in  the  National  Gallery  has  yet  been  laid,  and 
some  years  must  elapse  before  that  overcrowded  building  can 
be  in  a condition  to  do  justice  even  to  its  already  existing 
contents.  It  is  only  the  basement  floor  that  the  advocates- 
of  the  change  propose  to  use  for  the  hanging  of  the  prints  and 
drawings,  and  to  suit  their  views  they  have  had  to  invent  the 
fanciful  argument  that  prints  and  drawings  are  best  seen  by  a 
side  light.  The  basement  space  in  the  e.xtended  National  Gallery 
of  the  future  would  really  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  British  Museum  prints  and  drawings ; but  on  this  it 
is  needless  to  dwell,  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  such  a bodily 
transfer  as  has  been  written  about  exists  only  in  the  imagination 
of  irresponsible  busybodies.  The  only  proposal  that  has  really 
been  made  on  the  part  of  any  responsible,  persons  is  not  that 
the  entire  department  should  be  transferred,  but  that  the 
drawings  and  engravings  now  in  the  British  Museum  should- 
be  separated ; that  the  drawings  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  prints  should  remain  in 
Bloomsbury.  It  is  urged  that  the  study  of  the  drawings  of  any 
master  is  an  indispenable  aid  and  supplement  to  the  study 
of  his  pictures  and  the  knowledge  of  his  style;  and  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  contention.  But  the 
two  studies,  necessary  as  they  are  to  each  other,  are  in  their 
nature  separate.  They  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  nor 
is  it  possible  that  the  materials  for  them — drawings  and  pictures — 
should  be  kept  or  exhibited  in  the  same  room.  Whether,  then, 
they  are  kept  and  exhibited  in  difl'erent  rooms  of  the  same  build- 
ing, or  in  difl'erent  buildings  as  at  present,  is  to  the  student  a 
matter  of  next  to  no  importance  wh-atever.  Supposing  that  the 
national  museums  of  art  had  to  be  planned  and  constructed 
altogether  de  novo,  a plausible  ease  might  doubtless  be  made  out 
fill’  housing  the  prints  and  drawings  in  one  museum  with  the 
pictures.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a case  at  least  as  plausible 
might  be  made  out  for  not  separating  the  prints  and  drawings  from 
the  printed  books  and  illuminated  M-SS.  A division  has  to  be  made, 
somewhere,  and,  on  the  whole,  probably  the  most  convenient 
division  is  that  between  designs  executed  on  paper  on  a small  scale^ 
and  those  executed  on  a large  scale  on  panel  or  canvas.  Again, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of  drawings  in  general 
is  one  thing,  and  the  collation  of  particular  drawings  with  the  prints- 
for  which  tlrey  are  preparatory  is  another  thing.  Such  preliminary 
studies  as  exist  for  particular  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  are- 
scattered  all  over  Europe,  in  the  collections  of  O.xford,  Vienna, 
Paris,  Florence,  Lille,  and  others,  very  few  as  it  happens  being 
in  the  British  Museum  ; they  could  therefore  be  brought  to- 
gether and  confronted  with  the  picture.s  only  in  one  way,  by 
means  of  photographs.  A collection  of  such  illustrative  photo- 
graphs would  indeed  be  a most  useful  and  desirable  addition  to- 
the  National  Gallery. 

If  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  student  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  the  transfer  of  the  British  Museum  drawings  to  the  National 
Gallery,  he  has  everything  to  lose  by  their  severance  from  the 
engravings  with  which  they  are  and  have  always  been,  from, 
the  origin  of  the  older  institution,  associated.  In  the  mere- 
material  circumstances  of  form,  size,  mounting  and  exhibition,, 
mode  of  custody  and  preservation,  appliances  and  conditions 
of  study,  the  two  classes  of  works  are  naturally  conjoint  and 
similar.  Again,  there  are  numerous  .and  interesting  classes  of 
drawings  which  have  no  j'elation  to  pictures,  but  the  closest  pos- 
sible relation  to  engravings.  Three-fourths  of  the  engravings  of 
Marcautonio  are  taken  from  drawings  of  Ratt'aelle — drawings 
many  of  which  have  not  been  used  for  pictures  at  all.  Still  more 
intimately  allied  and  naturally  inseparable  are  the  drawings  and 
engravings  of  the  earlier  Italian  masters,  Mantegna  and  Botticelli 
and  their  scholars  ; whose  engravings  are,  in  fact,  simply  drawings 
repeated,  or,  in  some  instances,  first  executed  on  metal.  The  same- 
is  true  in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  the  entire  works  of  Martin 
Schongaiier,  Albert  Diirer,  of  the  “Little  Masters,”  and  of  the  . 
whole  group  of  “ painter-engravers  ” and  “ painter-etchers  ” of 
tbe  Netberland.=,  including  Rembrandt.  The  engravings  and 
etchings  of  any  master  are,  in  truth,  merely  the  drawing.s  which 
he  executed  in  a material  that  admits  of  multiplication,  while 
his  sketches  and  studies  are  the  drawings  which  he  executes  in  a 
materi.al  that  does  not  admit  of  multiplication.  Keep  the  two 
classes  of  drawings  together,  and  you  have  his  whole  result  in  this 
kind  united  for  study  ; separate  them,  and  you  disperse  his  work,, 
and  make  havoc  and  confusion  of  the  study. 
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Reference  is  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  change  in  question 
to  the  practice  of  other  countries.  The  fact  is  that  in  Paris  alone 
is  the  cabinet  of  engravings  separated  from  the  cabinet  of  drawings, 
the  former  being  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  tlie  latter  at  the 
Louvre.  The  result  is  one  of  the  utmost  practical  inconvenience  •, 
of  exactly  the  same  inconvenience  as  attends  the  similar  division 
which  exists,  between  the  same  institutions,  of  the  various  branches 
of  antiquities.  Thus  the  coins  and  medals,  and  some  of  the  Greek 
vases  and  bronzes,  are  housed  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  while 
the  other  bronzes,  and  vases,  and  the  rest  of  the  antiquities  are  at 
the  Louvre.  In  all  other  places  where  these  things  are  seriously 
studied,  the  prints  and  drawings  are  as  a matter  of  course  kept 
together,  sometimes  under  the  same  roof  with  the  pictures,  as  in 
Florence  at  the  Uffizi,  and  sometimes  altogether  apart  from  them, 
as  in  the  model  instance  of  the  Albertina  at  Vienna.  At  Berlin, 
as  all  students  know,  there  is  an  admirably  organized  department 
of  prints  and  dr,awings.  It  is  true  that  it  is  under  the  same  roof 
\^th  the  gallery  of  pictures;  but  that  is  only  because  all  the  histori- 
cal art  collections  at  Berlin  form  part  of  one  congeries  of  buildings ; 
and  the  department  of  prints  and  drawings  is  at  the  very  opposite 
extremity  of  the  congeries  from  the  pictures.  What,  we  wonder, 
would  Dr.  Lippman  say  to  a proposal  to  remove  the  drawings  from 
under  his  care — to  separate,  for  instance,  the  famous  Hamilton 
volume  of  drawings  by  Botticelli  from  the  engravings  founded  on 
them  and  the  other  engravings  of  the  same  school,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  picture-gallery  ? 

In  a word,  the  project  referred  to  is  one  which  appears  the 
more  undesirable  and  ill-considered  the  more  it  is  examined.  It  is 
a proposal  to  break  up  and  impair  a great  and  long-established 
department  of  one  public  institution,  without  any  compensating 
advantage  to  another  public  institution  or  to  students  in  general. 
It  is  put  forward  at  a time  when  the  department  in  question  is 
about  to  be  reorganized  and  extended  under  the  care  of  a new 
director  who  is  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  his  work.  There  can 
be  but  little  fear  that  the  scheme  will  be  seriously  entertained, 
or  indeed  that  on  reflection  it  can  seem  to  have  anything  to  recom- 
mend it  to  “ all  who  care  about  art.” 


THE  APPP.ENTICESIIIP,  TO  HOTEL-KEEPING. 

IN  travelling  we  once  fell  in  with  an  officer  who  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  service  in  India.  He  had  come  home  on  sick-leave, 
and  though  his  health  was  on  the  mend,  he  was  not  over-much 
contented  with  his  position.  When  he  thought  over  all  the  hard- 
ships through  which  he  had  gone,  and  those  which  awaited  him 
on  his  return  to  duty,;  when  he  compared  them  with  his  pay  and 
the  pension  that  he  might  live  to  receive,  he  was  apt  to  grumble 
at  his  lot.  He  was  willing  to  change  it,  if  a change  he  could  find. 
He  was  neither  ambitious  nor  proud.  For  one  post  he  thought 
himself  well  fitted.  He  would  make,  he  was  sure,  a good  land- 
lord or  manager  of  an  hotel.  In  his  regiment  he  had  had  consider- 
able experience  of  the  kind  that  was  needful.  He  had  been 
paymaster,  and  moreover  it  had  been  for  some  years  his  duty  to 
overlook  the  accounts  of  the  mess.  A landlord,  he  maintained, 
should  be  a gentleman,  but  a gentleman  who  was  not  above  his 
business.  If  his  guests  desired  it,  he  should  be  able  to  mix  with 
them  on  terms  of  equality;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  not 
neglect,  in  any  part,  the  management  of  his  house.  It  was  not 
in  a great  commercial  city  that  our  fellow-traveller  would  have  estab- 
lished himself;  but  in  some  spot  which  was  visited  for  its  natural 
beauty  or  itshistoric  associations.  If  insuchaplace  the  landlord  were 
a man  of  refinement  and  taste  and  possessed  of  some  learning,  he 
would,  he  maintained,  win  the  favour  of  the  best  class  of  travellers. 
Gentlemen  would  be  pleased  at  finding  a gentleman  in  their  host.  At 
the  same  time,  he  said,  the  cookery  and  the  general  accommoda- 
tion that  he  provided  must  at  the  very  least  be  as  good  as  could 
anywhere  else  be  found.  If  the  landlord  kept  one  foot  in  the 
parlour,  the  other  he  must  always  have  in  the  kitchen.  Whether 
our  acquaintance  would  have  succeeded  in  this  countr3'  had  he 
found  the  opening  which  apparently  he  so  much  desired,  we  do 
not  know.  It  used  to  be  commonly  thought  that  in  whatever 
trade  any  one  had  failed,  there  were  two  callings  which  were  still 
left  for  him.  He  could  open  either  a school  or  an  inn.  He  could 
dispense  learning  or  drink.  But  a change  has  come,  and  from 
those  who  enter  on  either  of  these  lines  of  life  more  is  required. 
The  best  innkeepers  usSd  to  he  found  in  those  who  had  had  a 
long  training  as  gentlemen's  servants.  The  butler  had  married 
the  cook,  and  with  their  experience  and  their  savings  they  often 
managed  to  carry  on  a country  inn  with  success.  But  those  easy- 
going days  are  rapidly  passing  away ; big  hotels  are  in  fashion,  and 
for  the  management  of  a big  hotel  is  needed  a man  who  has  had 
a thorough  training  in  business.  Abroad,  in  those  qiarts  at  least 
which  are  frequented  by  tourists,  much  more  is  required  than 
in  England.  A landlord  should  be  a master  not  only  of  bis 
house  and  of  his  servants,  but  also  of  languages.  In  Switzer- 
land and  along  the  Riviera  he  should  be  able  to  converse  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  We  have  lately  stayed 
in  an  hotel  in  which  the  proprietor,  though  he  took  no  part  in 
the  management,  nevertheless  occupied  with  his  family  the  top 
story.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  had  been,  as  he  told  us.  a 
stonemason,  a builder,  and  an  architect.  With  the  help  of  his 
savings  he  had  built  his  hotel.  He  was  doubly  proud  of  it ; for  it 
was  not  only  his,  but  it  had  been  built  on  his  own  plans  and  under 
his  own  eye  by  his  own  workmen.  It  was  his  first  season,  and  in 


his  entire  ignorance  of  his  new  trade  he  had  perforce  put  his  hotel 
under  the  direction  of  a manager.  Everything  went  on  very 
smoothly,  and  the  guests  were  thorougfhly  contented.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  season  the  honest  old  fellow  used  to  say  to  his 
guests,  “I  never  knew  about  hotel-keeping  before;  but  now  I see  quite 
well  bow  it  is  done.  Next  season  1 shall  be  able  to  bo  my  own 
manager ; the  only  pity  is  that  I do  not  speak  the  languages.” 
More  than  one  attempt  was  made  to  convince  him  that  a 
man  of.tixty-six,  with  all  his  experience  as  architect,  builder,  and 
stonemason,  is  somewhat  too  old  to  learn  a fresh  trade.  In  reply 
he  would  take  a pinch  of  snulF,  and  shaking  his  grey  head  with 
somewhat  of  mournful  gravity  would  begin  once  more  to  lament 
that  he  did  not  speak  the  languages.  That  there  is  an  art  in 
managing  a big  house  with  its  servants,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
guests,  he  seemed  to  have  no  suspicion.  \Vhether  in  the  end  he 
has  yielded  to  reason  we  do  not  know.  If  he  has  not,  we  pity 
both  himself  and  his  next  season’s  guests. 

While  we  were  reflecting  on  the  ignorance  which  had  tbus  led 
our  old  acquaintance  to  think  that  in  one  winter  he  had  mastered 
a new  art,  it  so  chanced  that  we  came  across  a young  man 
who  was  serving  a regular  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  an 
hotel-keeper.  From  him  we  learnt  how  much  longer  a training 
is  needed  than  we  had  suspected.  He  was  one  of  the  junior 
waiters  in  another  hotel;  but  his  appearance  showed  that  he  was 
above  his  class.  His  “ papa,”  he  said,  was  a Swiss  chemist  in  a 
good  way  of  business,  and  he  was  his  eldest  son.  He  was  not 
so  clever,  he  modestly  said,  as  his  next  brother,  who  was  therefore 
to  have  a more  learned  education,  and  succeed  his  father.  He 
himself  was  meant  for  an  hotel-keeper.  His  father  was  either  the 
sole  or  the  joint  owner  of  an  hotel,  of  which,  when  the  son  was 
fit  for  the  position,  he  was  to  have  the  management.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  to  spend  some  years  abroad  in  the  study  of  his  trade. 
Once  scholars  used  to  roam  from  country  to  country  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning.  In  our  modern  system,  it  would  seem,  there  is  no 
one  to  fill  their  place  but  the  students  of  the  innkeeping  craft. 
They  wander  from  one  land  to  another,  and  study  the  manners 
and  tongues  and  cookery, of  many  men.  Our  young  apprentice,  if 
we  may  so  call  him,  had  never  before  quitted  Switzerland.  He 
was  still  not  reconciled  in  the  Southern  laud  which  he  had 
reached  to  the  loss  of  the  four  o'clock  beer  which,  it  would 
seem,  is  given  to  the  waiters  in  Swiss  hotels.  The  wine  that 
he  could  have  by  no  means  supplied  its  place.  So  young  a 
traveller  was  he  that  he  had  left  home  with  a huge  trunk,  from 
which  he  had  managed  to  get  parted  on  the  way.  He  had 
not  mentioned  this  in  his  letters  home,  as  it  would  make,  he 
.said,  his  “ mamma”  anxious.  He  had,  however,  already  spent 
a year  in  one  of  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland,  where 
he  had  picked  up  French.  Some  English  he  had  acquired  at 
school ; hut  he  was  next  to  go  to  London.  There  he  would  find  a 
place,  and  there  he  would  remain  till  some  one  who  did  not  flatter 
told  him  that  he  knew  our  language  well.  He  hoped,  he  said,  to 
get  an  order  to  visit  the  General  Post  Office,  of  which  he  had 
heard  a great  deal.  His  “ papa,”  he  said,  was  a friend  of  the 
Postmaster-General  of  Switzerland,  who  would,  he  was  sure,  give 
him  a letter  of  introduction  to  our  Postmaster.  The  English  part 
of  his  education  would  be,  he  trusted,  completed  by  the  end  of 
next  year,  for  he  hoped  to  spend  1885  in  service  in  Rome.  He 
would  thus  be  able  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  which  is  to  be 
opened  in  that  capital  in  that  year,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
learning  Italian.  When  he  had  mastered  Italian  he  would  have 
four  languages  at  his  command,  for  German — at  all  events  Swiss- 
German — was  his  native  tongue.  He  would  also  have  gained  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  men — with  men,  that  is  to  say,  as  they 
are  seen  in  hotels.  Had  he  already  learnt  to  flatter,  or  was  he 
speaking  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth,  when  he  told  us  that 
there  were  no  guests  so  much  given  to  grumbling  as  the  Germans, 
and  none  so  easily  contented  as  the  English  ? 

When  he  left  Rome  the  second  part  of  his  education  would 
begin.  He  might  be  compared  to  an  Oxford  man  who  had  gone 
through  the  school  of  lifercs  huvtaniures,  and  was  now  bent  on 
taking  honours  in  natural  science.  He  would  have  to  bggin  once 
more  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to  enter  the  kitchen  as 
an  assistant  to  the  cook.  Two  years,  he  e.xpected,  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  part  of  his  course.  He  must  get  such  a knowledge 
of  cookery  as  would  enable  him  to  be  the  real  master  over  his 
own  cooks  when  he  came  to  have  au  hotel  of  his  own.  He 
must  learn,  too,  the  qualities  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. He  must  be  a man  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the 
markets.  When  he  had  at  length  mastered  languages  and 
cookery,  and  had  become  skilled  in  buying  he  would  still  have 
left  before  him  to  acquire  the  difficult  art  of  governing.  This 
he  could  only  learn  by  practice.  He  must  first  become  a head- 
waiter,  and  next  a manager.  At  length  he  would  have  served 
his  full  time,  first  as  an  apprentice,  next  as  a journeyman,  and 
lastly  as  a foreman,  and  could  claim  to  be  admitted  as  a full 
master  of  the  craft.  Account-keeping  he  had  learnt  in  his  school- 
boy days.  By  this  time  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  his  father  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  making  him  the  landlord  of  his  hotel.  He 
would  be  a travelled  man,  one  who  could  talk  with  his  guests 
about  the  sights  that  he  had  seen  in  foreign  parts.  He  could 
please  them  by  enlarging  on  the  productions  in  which  the  land 
from  which  each  came  was  peculiarly  famous.  We  will  own 
that  years  ago  we  were  flattered  by  our  landlord  at  Ypres. 
He  had  visited  England  in  1851,  and  had  seen  the  Exhibi- 
tion. His  praise  at  first  seemed  to  us  a little  cool  ; but  he 
knew  his  art.  He  was  well  skilled  in  producing  the  greatest 
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effect.  He  suddenly  paused;  remained  silent  for  a moment,  as 
if  lost  in  reflection  ; and  then  throwing  up  his  arms  and  turn- 
ing up  his  eyes  towards  either  the  ceiling  or  heaven,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a tone  of  rapture,  “ Mais — le  roshif!  ” Not  a word 
more  did  he  say,  but  he  had  hit  his  mark,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had.  Not  only  would  our  young  landlord,  whose  training  we 
have  described,  be  able  thus  to  converse  ; what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, he  would  learn  the  standard  of  ccmfort — and  we  might 
say  of  decency— which  is  recLuired  in  that  country  where  comfort 
and  decency  are  most  studied.  He  would  learn,  moreover,  the 
degree  of  excellence  that  he  must  attain  in  his  kitchen.  In  fact, 
so  great  would  be  his  accomplishments,  and  so  extensive  his  know- 
ledge, that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  hotel-keeping  should  be 
ranked  among  the  learned  professions,  and  that  a landlord  who 
has  in  his  studies  gone  through  the  whole  course  should  be  re- 
warded with  a cap  and  gown  and  a degree. 


AID  FOK  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

IN  the  midst  of  many  other  matters  of  more  pressing  interest,  or 
at  least  of  a more  attractive  character,  a Correspondent  who 
signs  himself  “ Observer  ” has  reopened  a very  old  question  in  the 
Standard.  He  has  written  to  remind  the  public  again  that  the 
poor  are  alwaj's  with  us.  His  letter  calls  attention  to  the  immense 
number  of  labourers  in  London  who  are  willing  to  work  but  unable 
to  find  employment,  and  after  the  usual  appeal  to  the  charitable,  ends 
with  a warning.  He  is  careful  to  say  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
give  unnecessary  alarm,  but  he  does  enforce  his  appeal  for  help  by 
saying  something  very  serious  indeed.  According  to  “ Observer,” 
men  who  are  neither  drunken  nor  idle  are  now  in  the  habit  of  e.x- 
pressing  sentiments  of  hatred  and  ferocity  towards  the  wealthy 
classes  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  Russian  Nihilist  or 
Rrench  Communard.  The  moral  he  draws  is  that  “ hungry 
stomachs  among  such  men  are  a danger  to  society,  and  society 
does  not  well  when  it  shuts  its  eyes  to  it.  And  such  danger 
becomes  the  greater  when  it  is  organized,  as  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  is  being,  by  intelligent  and  resolute  men.” 
As  to  the  existence  of  this  poverty  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  There  is  always  a large  population  in  London  which 
just  contrives  to  escape  pauperism  in  the  best  of  times.  When 
trade  is  bad,  a great  proportion  of  them  sink  into  the  utterest 
misery.  It  is  a marvel  how  whole  families  contrive  to  support 
themselves  and  escape  the  workhouse  on  wages  averaging  nine  or 
ten  shillings  a week ; but  by  some  means  or  another  they  do,  at 
least  for  a time.  They  are,  however,  always  sufl'ering,  and  in  need 
of  help.  The  paupers  and  the  criminal  classes  are  recruited  from 
among  them — the  former  by  ill  luck,  the  latter  by  want  of  strength 
to  resist  temptation.  The  various  correspondents  who  have 
written  to  the  Standard  to  corroborate  “ Observer  ” need  scarcely 
have  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  number  or  the  difficulties  of  the 
struggling  poor.  These  are  things  which  are  only  too  sadly  fami- 
liar. But  we  should  like  to  have  had  a little  more  direct  evidence 
as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Socialistic  feeling  he  speaks 
of.  For  various  reasons,  we  are  inclined  to  accept  “ Observer’s  ” 
own  evidence  with  a certain  amount  of  caution.  He  scarcely 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  previous  familiarity  with  the 
subject  for  estimating  what  he  saw  at  its  true  value.  In  his  own 
words,  •'  An  ample  leisure  during  the  past  two  months  has  enabled 
me  to  observe  very  closely  some  of  the  movements  going  on  below 
the  surface  of  our  social  life  among  the  working  classes,  and  more 
particularly  the  unemployed  labourers  in  London,  at  this  moment 
struggling  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  hope  of  better  times.” 
Two  months  is  a very  short  time  in  which  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  that  passes  below  the  surface  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  of  England.  And  the  writer  went  among  the  poor  on 
behalf  of  an  Emigration  Society,  and  was  probably,  like  most 
people  with  a mission,  surrounded  from  the  first  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  making  use  of  him.  On  the  whole,  too,  he  does  not 
seem  to  realize  the  length  of  the  distance  from  said  to  done. 

It  is  in  every  way  a great  mistake  to  try  to  add  to  the  force 
of  an  appeal  for  charity  by  saying  that,  if  money  is  not  freely 
given,  attempts  may  be  made  to  take  it  by  violence.  Many  who 
are  ready  enough  to  give  help  are  nowise  inclined  to  be  robbed 
without  resistance.  And  the  Communist  language  which 
“ Observer  ” heard  from  his  clients  is  probably  harmless  enough. 
There  is  nothing  new,  nothing  which  need  cause  surprise,  in  the 
fact  that  hungry  and  desperate  men  will  use  violent  language. 
Neither  is  it  wonderful  that  fanatics  or  demagogues  are  trying 
to  use  the  sufferings  of  others  to  gain  their  own  ends.  The  “ in- 
telligent and  resolute  men  ” who  are  supposed  to  be  organizing 
the  dangerous  classes  in  the  East  of  London  belong  to  a very  well- 
known  and  not  very  dangerous  class  of  intriguers.  We  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  popular  leader  who, 
whether  from  honest  motives  or  notj  tries  to  use  the  poor  as  a 
political  instrument.  Such  men  are  never  really  dangerous  unless 
they  are  indirectly  helped  by  greater  powers  than  their  own.  The 
Russian  Nihilists  have  shown  that  they  can  do  very  little  beyond 
murdering  a few  officials.  If  they  succeeded  in  assassinating  the 
Czar  Alexander  II.,  it  was  probably  not  without  the  aid  of  people 
who  wished  him  out  of  their  way  for  reasons  which  had  little  to  do 
with  Nihilism.  The  police  has  in  the  long  run  proved  too  strong 
for  them.  It  has  become  a species  of  commonplace  to  cite  the 
Commune  of  Paris  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
mob  violence ; but  that  grotesque  outbreak  of  crime  and  folly 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  way  had  not  been  prepared 


for  it  by  eighty  years  of  political  instability,  a disastrous  war, 
and  the  downfall  of  a Government.  If  the  only  ett’ectual  motive 
for  helping  the  poor  were  our  fear  of  similar  convulsions 
here,  the  appeals  so  often  made  for  them  might  remain  mostly 
unanswered.  The  feeling  which  inspires  so  much  charity  in 
England  is  not  fear,  but  the  sense  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  country  to  see  that  no  man  suffers  unnecessarily.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  formation  of  a great  pauper  class  must  in 
the  end  be  a very  serious  danger  for  the  State ; yet  it  is  not 
because  the  paupers  are  likely  to  make  a revolution,  but  because 
they  are  a burden  and  a source  of  immorality.  There  is  not  even 
any  evidence  that  there  is  any  exceptional  amount  of  poverty  in 
England  at  present.  In  all  probability  the  reverse  is  the  truth, 
and  the  working  class,  as  a whole,  are  better  off'  than  they  ever 
were.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
poverty  which  it  is  desirable  to  relieve,  and  it  is  found  where  it  is 
particularly  hopeless  and  dangerous.  The  mass  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  of  the  workmen  in  towns  are  fairly  pros- 
perous ; but  a struggling  minority  exists  in  every  great  city  which 
has  no  prospect  betbre  it  but  endless,  ill-paid,  and  irregular  work, 
with  the  workhouse  at  the  end.  To  a certain  extent  this  class 
consists  of  born  and  hereditary  paupers,  who  either  cannot  or 
will  not  do  any  work  worth  good  wages.  The  case  of  these 
people  is  hopeless.  They  only  serve  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  criminal  army.  The  best  that  can  happen  to  them  is  im- 
prisonment in  the  gaol  or  the  workhouse  and  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  breed.  But  along  with  this  refuse  of  the 
population  there  are  a great  many  unhappy  men  and  women 
whose  povertj'  is  the  result  of  ill-luck,  or,  at  the  worst,  of 
folly.  There  are  numbers  of  unskilled  labourers  who  may  be 
thrown  out  of  work  for  weeks,  perhaps  for  months,  by  a tem- 
porary depression  in  trade.  Even  in  good  times  they  never  can 
rely  on  getting  employment  all  the  year  round,  and  they  have 
to  shift  along  as  best  they  may  from  day  to  day.  However  little 
tempting  their  life  may  seem,  this  class  is  being  continually  re- 
cruited. Men  who  cannot  find  work  in  the  country,  or  are  dis- 
contented with  what  they  can  get,  swarm  into  the  towns,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  fall  into  this  hand-to-mouth  life. 
They  are  further  recruited  by  the  unlucky  in  the  great  cities 
themselves,  particularly  in  London,  where  there  is  quite  a popula- 
tion of  nondescripts,  made  up  of  waifs  and  strays  and  failures. 
After  deducting  from  this  sediment  of  the  nation  all  the  born 
paupers,  all  the  predestined  criminals,  and  all  the  merely  weak 
whom  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  raise,  there  is  still  a fair  proportion 
of  men  who  deserve  to  be  helped,  and  who  will  repay  the  aid 
given  them.  These  are  proper  objects  of  charity,  and  whatever 
Emigration  Societies  and  other  charitable  people  may  do  for  them 
will  be  trouble  well  taken  or  money  well  spent. 

Among  the  now  popular  schemes  to  give  this  help,  none  promise 
better  than  an  intelligently  prepared  plan  of  State-aided  emigra- 
tion. A Society  has  been  founded  to  urge  the  necessity  of  taking 
up  the  task  of  removing  our  labourers  who  would  work  if  they 
could  get  employment  to  some  country  where  work  is  to  be  got. 
As  yet  the  Society  has  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  announce  its 
existence.  Its  value  must  in  the  long  run  depend  on  the  spirit  in 
which  it  sets  about  its  task.  It  may  possibly  succeed,  like  many 
other  equally  well-meaning  Societies,  in  doing  nothing  but  harm  by 
dint  of  giving  way  to  fads,  and  allowing  a benevolent  belief  in  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature  to  extinguish  its  common  sense. 
But  if  it  is  directed  with  even  moderate  intelligence,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  help  towards  the  doing  of  a great  deal 
of  good,  Nobody  would  think  of  proposing  that  the  Government 
should  get  rid  of  paupers  and  the  smaller  kind  of  offenders  by  dis- 
charging them  into  the  colonies.  Neither  would  the  Society  be 
wise  to  propose  that  the  State  should  undertake  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  carrying  emigrants.  Private  emigration  would  remain 
just  what  it  is.  What  the  English  Government  may  reasonably 
be  asked  to  do  is  to  meet  the  colonial  administrations  half- 
way. At  present  many  of  them  are  ready  to  pay  a part  of  the 
passage  money  for  every  emigrant  who  is  worth  having.  The 
balance  must  be  made  up  out  of  their  private  resources  or  by 
charity.  Very  often  the  distressed  labourer  cannot  obtain  the 
diff'erence,  and  so  he  is  thrown  back  on  his  struggling  and  hope- 
less life  in  England.  What  his  own  Government  might  reason- 
ably be  asked  to  do  for  him  is  to  pay  part  of  his  passage-money 
when  a colonial  agent  or  a private  charity  is  ready  to  find  the  rest. 
It  is  quite  as  much  our  interest  to  help  the  honestly  distressed 
labourer  to  find  his  way  to  a colony  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
colonists  to  aid  him  to  come.  They  want  his  labour,  and  we  wish 
to  be  sure  that  he  will  not  become  a pauper  or  sink  into  a criminal 
here.  Of  the  two  ways  in  which  be  may  become  a burden  on 
the  country,  either  as  a State-aided  emigrant  or  a pauper,  the 
former  is  the  more  hopeful,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  less  costly.  In 
reality  the  State  has  no  choice  about  becoming  responsible  for 
him  one  way  or  another. 


THE  OPERA  SEASON. 

IT  is  certainly  an  open  question  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
place  Wagner's  Flyimj  Dutchman  on  the  Italian  Opera  stage 
for  the  first  time  at  so  late  a date  as  the  last  week  of  tlie  season. 
An  unfoi’eseen  indisposition  of  Signor  Ravelli,  it  is  true,  was  tho 
cause  of  its  postponement  from  the  last  week  but  one  ; but  it  w;',- 
nevertheless  very  evident  that  one  performance,  and  one  only, 
during  this  season  was  possible,  even  if  it  had  taken  place  at 
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tho  time  for  which  it  was  originally  announced.  An  opera  of 
such  importance  as  Z)cr  Jlie<jende  Hollander  should  command 
more  respect,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  at  least,  than  to 
he  used  as  a stopgap  at  the  end  of  the  season;  and,  at  any 
rate,  if  it  was  necessary  to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  it  should 
receive  the  careful  study  which  the  work  deserves.  Judging 
from  the  performance,  we  should  say  at  once  that  it  could 
not  have  been  rehearsed,  at  least  as  far  as  the  principal 
performers  were  concerned ; or  that,  if  it  had  been,  the  re- 
hearsals must  have  been  few,  and  the  performers  had  profited 
little  by  them.  II  Vasccllo  Fantaama,  as  the  Italian  version  is 
named,  is  an  opera  which  perhaps  requires  more  care  as  to 
detail  than  any  other  opera  which  is  produced  upon  the  stage 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
work  which  depends  more  upon  the  portrayal  of  character  than 
upon  any  startling  dramatic  situation.  It  might  be  supposed  for 
this  reason  alone  that  extra  care  would  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
preparation  of  the  work  ; but  any  evidence  of  this  was  certainly 
wanting  at  its  production.  Mm6.  Albani's  representation  of  Senta 
was  as  artistic  as  on  former  occasions ; and  as  it  has  now  become 
so  well  known,  it  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  it  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  perform- 
ance. Both  in  her  acting  and  singing  she  left  but  little  to  be 
desired,  and  indeed  we  may  say  that  we  have  seldom  heard  the 
ballad  “SulF  onde  errante”  sung  with  greater  dramatic  power 
and  weirdness  of  effect.  When  we  have  spoken  of  Mme.  Albani 
we  have  said  all  we  can  in  praise  of  the  production,  although 
M.  Devoyod  gave  some  evidence  that  with  careful  rehearaing  he 
might  have  made  an  excellent  Dutchman.  This,  however,  was 
evidently  tho  one  thing  needful,  and  in  the  second  act  the  want 
of  it  led  to  a result  which  was  far  from  successful.  From 
the  moment  when  he  enters  Daland’s  house,  and  when  Senta 
salutes  him  with  a shriek  in  recognition  of  the  picture  whose 
weird  legend  she  has  just  been  reciting  to  the  end  of  the  scene, 
M.  Devoyod  seemed  incapable  of  action.  He  stood  as  if  he  had 
been  turned  to  marble,  and  sang  his  part  with  anything  but 
fervour.  As  the  scene  went  on,  and  with  some  evident  prompt- 
ing, which  led  to  Senta’s  being  rather  more  forward  in  approach- 
ing him  than  she  otherwise  would  have  been,  he  seemed  to  warm 
to  hie  work,  but  left  an  unpleasant  sensation  upon  the  audience 
that  he  had  not  rendered  himself  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
situation  by  rehearsing  the  part  beforehand.  M.  Devoyod  has  a 
fine  baritone  voice,  the  full  effect  of  which  is,  we  think,  marred  by 
the  fatal  vibrato  which  unfortunately  is  now  so  constantly 
found  amongst  singers  of  the  French  school.  That  he  is  an 
actor  of  considerable  power  when  he  is  familiar  with  his  part 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  we  found  in  his  impersonation  of  Kigo- 
letto,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  Of  Signor  Ilavelli,  who 
took  the  part  of  Erik,  we  may  say  that  he  is  much  more  in  his 
element  in  singing  Italian  music  than  German,  especially  German 
music  of  the  kind  which  Wagner  was  accustomed  to  write ; and  of 
Signor  de  Reszke  as  Daland,  that  he  played  and  sang  a very  trying 
and  somewhat  uninteresting  part  with  an  earnestness  worthy  of 
praise.  The  introduction  of  certain  florid  embellishments,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  last-mentioned  singer  in  an  opera  by  Wagner 
was,  we  think,  hardly  in  the  best  taste,  and  was  certainly  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  choral  part  of  the  opera  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unequal ; even  the  celebrated  Spinning  Chorus,  which  ought  to 
run  as  smoothly  as  the  spinning-wheel  itself,  was  decidedly  jerky, 
and  did  not  produce  the  effect  its  author  intended.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  fault  that  we  have  to  find  in  the  performance  of  II  Vaseello 
Fantastnnwas  due  to  the  principal  element  in  the  opera — namely,  the 
orchestra.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian 
Opera  is  not  capable  of  giving  a very  good  rendering  of  the  work; 
but,  unfortunately,  M.  Dupont  seems  to  have  done  his  best  by  the 
interpretation  that  he  puts  upon  the  music  he  has  to  conduct  to 
render  the  really  magnificent  effects  which  Wagner  achieved  null 
and  void.  M.  Dupont  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  realizing 
the  imagination  of  the  composer  in  the  great  introduction  to 
the  opera,  and  hence  arose,  we  suppose,  his  utter  heedlessness  of 
the  detail  which  tends  so  much  in  such  a work  to  produce 
the  effect  required.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  exact 
want  which  was  felt  at  the  time,  except  by  saying  that  under  the 
conductorship  of  Herr  Richter  even  a performance  without  rehearsal 
would  have  been  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  orchestral  part  was  con- 
cerned ; and  we  feel  that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  making  the 
comparison  when  we  are  dealing  with  a performance  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera.  In  short,  from  a musical  point  of  view,  the  pro- 
duction of  II  Vaseello  Fantasma  this  year  was  as  unsatisl'actory  as 
the  most  ardent  adversary  of  Herr  Wagner’s  music  could  have 
wished. 

The  other  feature  of  the  closing  week  of  the  opera  season  was 
the  performance  of  Verdi’s  Riyoletto  with  M.  Devoyod  in  the 
principal  part.  As  Rigoletto  M.  Devoyod  proved  himself  to  be 
an  actor  of  high  rank  when  the  surrounding  conditions,  as  in 
this  case,  were  favourable  to  him.  He  had  in  Mme.  Albani  one  of  1 
the  best  representatives  of  Gilda  that  Europe  can  produce  ; and 
the  other  parts  were  so  familiar  to  the  respective  actors  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  anything  to  go  wrong.  M.  Devoyod’s 
excellent  fooling,  especially  in  his  imitation  of  Monterone’s 
tragic  entrance,  the  effect,  slowly  developing  in  his  mind,  of 
Monterone’s  curse,  and  the  desperate  attempt  to  throw  it  off',  were 
all  carefully  studied  and  produced  with  great  effect ; while  his 
acting  of  the  forced  joviality  with  which  he  meets  the  courtiers, 
and  of  the  scene  with  Gilda  in  the  second  act,  was  remarkable  in 
the  one  case  for  its  keen  scornfulness  and  in  the  other  for  its 


depth  of  pathos.  Again,  in  the  scene  with  Sparafucile  M.  Devoyod 
gave  evidence  of  tragic  power  not  often  presented  on  the  operatic 
stage,  which  he  sustained  to  the  last  scene  of  the  opera  with  great 
success.  Unfortunately,  the  tremolo  used  by  M.  Devoyod,  which 
we  had  hoped  in  his  performance  as  the  Flying  Dutchman  was 
due  somewhat  to  nervousness,  was  still  prev.alent.  This  is  a 
defect  in  his  vocalization  that  he  cannot  too  soon  rid  himself 
of  if  he  aspires  to  that  rank  among  operatic  singers  to  which 
his  talents  entitle  him.  The  Gilda  of  Mme.  Albani,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  was  a very  fine  performance,  and 
her  singing  of  “Caro  nome”  was  a feat  in  vocal  gymnastics. 
Signor  Ravelli  as  the  Duke  was  much  more  at  his  ease  than 
he  was  in  The  Fiyiny  Dutchman,  and  sang  the  music  allotted 
to  him  with  much  vigour  and  artistic  power.  In  the  duet 
with  Gilda  in  the  first  act,  however,  his  intonation  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  but  he  seemed  to  recover  himself  as  the  opera 
proceeded.  To  Mme.  Scalchi  fell  the  part  of  Maddalena,  which 
she  played  with  complete  success ; whilst  her  powerful  contralto 
voice  helped  largely  to  produce  the  fine  effect  which  attended 
the  grand  quartet  in  the  last  act. 

With  the  performance  of  the  Barbiere  di  Seviylia,  on  last  Saturday 
night,  the  Italian  opera  season  of  1883  came  to  an  end.  Begin- 
ning on  the  1st  of  May,  when  Aida  was  presented,  it  has  run  its 
short  course  of  twelve  weeks  without  producing  any  very  marked 
effect  one  way  or  the  other,  looking  at  it  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  The  season  of  1883  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  per- 
haps the  shortest  and  dullest  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  is 
true  that  the  programme  promised  by  the  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  not  a very  interesting  one,  being  principally 
made  up  of  the  well-worn  repertory  of  former  years,  and  one 
opera  new  to  the  London  stage,  with  one  or  two  revivals  which, 
by  the  by,  were  not  revived  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  a perfect 
galaxy  of  “ stars  ” was  announced.  These  have,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  duly  appeared,  and  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in  investing 
the  Italian  opera  with  much  interest.  In  spite  of  the  appearances 
of  Mmes.  Patti,  Albani,  Lucca,  and  Sembrich,  the  reappearauce  of 
Mme.  Scalchi,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  and  the  debut  of 
Mme.  Durand,  the  lamentable  fact  still  stares  us  in  the  face  that 
all  things  considered  the  season  that  has  just  terminated  was  in- 
sufferably dull  and  uneventful.  It  might  be  supposed  that  under 
the  singularly  advantageous  circumstances  which  have  this  year 
favoured  the  Company — we  refer,  of  course,  to  the  absence  of  all 
competition — the  management  would  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
achieve  a success  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  their  enterprise. 
Whether  this  success  has  been  attained  or  not,  financially,  it  is  not 
our  business  to  inquire ; but  we  can  say  with  some  confidence  that 
artistically  the  result  of  the  season  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
And  this  must,  and  ever  will  be  so,  so  long  as  the  pernicious  “ star  ” 
system,  against  which  we  have  inveighed  from  the  first,  prevails. 
When  everything  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  one  singer,  how  is  it 
possible  to  expect  anything  like  uniform  excellence  in  the  representa- 
tion ? And  now  that  we  seethe  American  managers  are  enteringinto 
competition  as  to  who  shall  pay  the  highest  price  for  a favourite 
prima  donna,  we  can  only  look  on  and  deplore  the  fact,  and  make 
up  our  minds  to  a slow  but  steady  decadence  of  the  Italian  opera 
in  London.  The  singers  themselves  are  not  to  blame — far  from  it — 
but  the  managers  who  encourage  them  to  ask  such  prices  will 
only  have  themselves  to  thank  when  they  find  that  the  public 
are  getting  heartily  tired  of  going  to  the  opera  to  hear  one 
artist  sing,  at  the  risk  of  having  all  their  sensibilities  out- 
raged'by  the  scamping  of  the  other  parts,  orchestral  as  well  as 
choral.  The  single  novelty  of  this  season  was  Ponchielli's  opera 
La  Gioconda — a work  of  some,  though  perhaps  not  of  the 
highest,  merit,  which  we  noticed  at  length  upon  production ; 
whilst  among  the  revivals.  La  Gazza  Ladra  and  DEloile  du 
Ford  were  conspicuous  by  their  presence  and  Le  Comte  Ory  and 
Le  Domino  Noir  by  their  absence.  Boito’s  Mejistofele,  which 
by  a stretch  of  the  imagination  may  perhaps  be  called  a semi- 
novelty, was  also  performed.  Among  the  singers  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Mme.  Durand  and  M.  Devo3md  are  decided  acquisi- 
tions, whilst  Mme.  Ripetto,  Mile.  Gini,  and  Signor  Battistini  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  sing  with  credit  in  the  several  parts 
they  have  undertaken.  Signori  Ravelli  and  Del  Puente  and  Mr. 
Maas  are  accessions  from  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  are 
already  favourably  known  to  the  public.  The  chorus,  except  that 
it  is  too  weak,  owing  to  a somewhat  short-sighted  reduction  in 
numbers  this  season,  has  been  fairly  good  in  most  cases,  singing 
rather  more  in  tune  than  it  was  wont  to  do,  though  there  were 
some  notable  exceptions  ; while  the  orchestra,  which  suffered  in, 
the  same  way  as  the  chorus  in  point  of  diminution, has  done  credit 
to  the  care  which  the  conductors.  Signor  Bevignani  and  M. 
Dupont,  have  taken  to  sustain  their  well-earned  reputation. 
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Nineteenth  Century,  and  with  the  correspondence  to  which  the 
publication  of  this  theory  gave  rise  in  the  pages  of  Nature  and  else- 
where. In  the  introductory  letter  with  which  he  dedicates  the 
book  to  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  we  learn  what  seems 
to  be  the  motive  that  suggested  to  him  the  theory  he  advocates.  If, 
he  there  says,  certain  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
his  theory  be  accepted,  “ we  shall  have  to  admit  an  expenditure 
of  all  but  perhaps  the  millionth  part  of  the  energy  of  the  world 
without  conceivable  result — an  idea  which  appears  to  me  as  much 
opposed  to  the  modern  conception  of  conservation  of  energy  as  the 
converse  case  of  perpetual  motion.”  AVe  must  confess  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  understand  this  statement.  Surely  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  simply  states  that  energy  can  neither 
be  created  nor  destroyed,  but  only  transformed  and  translated ; 
that,  if  it  is  either  lost  or  gained  in  any  one  portion  of  the  material 
universe,  it  must  be  gained  or  lost,  respectively,  to  precisely  the 
same  extent  by  the  rest  of  the  material  universe.  But  we  can 
conceive  of  no  objection,  on  the  ground  of  “ the  modern  conception 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,”  to  the  heat  energy  of  the  sun  being 
dissipated  in  some  form  of  vibratory  energy  throughout  the  medium 
that  carries  his  heat  and  light  to  us — a medium  which  must  reach  to 
the  distance  of  the  farthest  star  we  can  see. 

In  p.  6 Dr.  Siemens,  after  glancing  at  the  shrinkage  theory 
first  suggested  by  Helmholtz,  says  that  if  it  be  true  “ we  should 
still  be  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  heat  dispersed,  and  should  only 
have  the  poor  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  available  store 
would  last  longer  than  might  have  been  expected.”  But  this 
statement  is  equally  true  of  his  own  theory.  The  solar  heat  which 
we  feel,  and  which  goes  to  support  life  ,on  the  earth,  is  irretrievably 
lost  to  the  sun;  and  all  Dr.  Siemens  himself  does  is  to  put  off  the 
ineiitable  end  somewhat  further.  But  besides  this,  the  question 
whether  any  physical  theory  gives  us  good  satisfaction,  “ poor  satis- 
faction,” or  none  at  all,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  truth ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  this  anthropomorphic  way  of  looking 
at  nature  ought  never  to  be  introduced  into  scientific  reasoning. 
But,  leaving  this  objection,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a clear  state- 
ment of  the  theory  itself,  and  consider  what  hitherto  unexplained 
facts  it  will  account  for,  and  what  objections  there  are  to  its 
acceptance.  “For  the  purposes  of  my  theory,”  says  its  author, 
“ stellar  space  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  highly  rarefied  gaseous 
matter,  including  probably  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
and  their  compounds.”  The  various  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
would  attract  this  gaseous  matter,  which  would,  therefore,  be 
denser  within  the  limits  of  that  system  than  in  interstellar  space, 
and  would  be  denser  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sun 
or  any  planet  than  in  interplanetary  space.  The  heavier  gases 
would  be  most  strongly  attracted,  and  therefore  the  atmospheres 
of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  “ would  consist  mostly  of  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  anhydride.” 

It  is  well  known  that  a particular  relation  exists  between  the 
density  and  the  temperature  of  a mixed  gas,  which  determines 
whether  or  not  its  constituents  can  exist  in  a state  of  chemical 
combination.  Dr.  Siemens  supposes  that  the  gas  in  interplanetary, 
or  at  any  rate  interstellar,  space  is  so  attenuated  that  even  the 
radiant  heat  from  the  sun  will  dissociate  its  molecules  ; while,  at 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature,  its 
density  is  so  great  that  its  constituents  are  capable  of  chemical 
combination.  Under  these  circumstances  the  constituents  of  the 
gas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  wdll  be  combined  by  actual 
combustion,  while  at  a distance  from  him  they  will  be  dissociated. 
If,  therefore,  there  could  be  any  mechanism  which  would  keep 
up  a constant  interchange  of  the  dissociated  gases  far  from  the 
sun,  and  the  combined  gases  immediately  surrounding  him,  there 
would  be  a continual  combustion  going  on  at  his  surface,  the  heat 
he  radiates  off  would  be  continually  replaced  by  new  combusiion, 
and  all  but  what  meets  the  planets  would  be  used  up  in  disso- 
ciating the  atoms  of  the  molecules  whose  combustion  produced  the 
heat  itself.  Hence  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  only  be  exhausted 
by  supporting  life  on  the  surface  of  the  planets.  It  therefore 
only  remains  to  look  for  a mechanism  to  effect  this  continual 
interchange.  This^Dr.  Siemens  sees  in  the  rotation  of  the  sun, 
which  he  supposes  to  ivhish  off,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  the  equatorial  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  whose  place  is 
supplied  by  an  inflow  of  dissociated  gases  upon  the  polar  regions, 
the  combustion  taking  place  as  the  gas  flows  over  the  surface  of 
the  sun  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

Now  the  e.xcellence  of  any  scientific  theory  depends  upon  the 
fewness  and  .simplicity  of  its  assumptions,  as  compared  with  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  facts  it  colligates.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Siemens’s  theory  rests  on  only  two 
assumptions,  which  are  not  notoriously  true.  These  are,  first,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  photosphere  is  not  so  high  as  compared 
with  the  density  of  the  gases  on  its  surface  as  to  prevent  their 
combustion  taking  place  there ; and,  secondly,  that  space  for  a 
great  distance  around  the  sun  is  filled  with  various  gases  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tenuity.  As  to  the,  first  of  these  assumptions. 
Dr.  Siemens  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  the  extremely  high 
temperature  attributed  by  some  physicists  to  the  photosphere 
may  be  fallacious ; and  as  to  the  second,  we  have  the  evidence 
that  “ raeteorolites  whose  flight  through  stellar,  or  at  all  events 
through  interplanetary,  space  is  suddenly  arrested  by  being 
brought  into  col^^iou  with  our  earth,  are  known  to  contain  as 
much  as  six  times  their  own  volume  of  gases  taken  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure”;  and  that  these  gases  are  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
carhon,  and  even  aqueous  vapour.  Dr.  Siemens  considers  that 
this  accumulation  of  gases  explains  the  constitution  of  comets,  of 


which  the  nuclei  consist  of  aggregations  of  meteoric  stones,  and  the 
tails  of  the  occluded  gases  driven  out  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  as 
the  comet  approaches  him. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  facts  are  accounted  for  by  this  theory. 
In  the  first  place,  it  obviously  performs  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  invented — it  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sun's  tem- 
perature, and  the  continuance  of  the  heat  we  receive  from  him. 
In  the  next  place,  it  will  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
sun  spots.  We  have  positive  evidence,  afl’orded  by  spectrum 
analysis,  that  many  very  dense  gases — as,  for  instance,  vapour  of 
iron — exist  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  These  are  too  heavy  to  be 
affected  by  the  “ fan  action  ” which  is  of  the  essence  of  this  theory; 
and,  under  the  weight  of  the  gases  which  rest  upon  them,  they  are 
in  a state  of  extreme  compression.  The  viscosity  they  must  have 
under  these  circumstances  has  been  compared  by  Professor  Young 
to  that  of  pitch,  and  in  most  of  their  properties  they  would  rather 
resemble  a dense  liquid  than  a gas.  But  they  are  gases  in  this  essen- 
tial respect,  that  they  would  expand  indetinitely  as  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected  is  reduced.  Any  sudden  diminution  of 
pressure  at  their  bounding  surface  would  be  followed  by  a sudden 
expansion  in  the  nature  of  an  explosion.  Now,  at  the  surface 
separating  the  inflowing  and  the  outflowing  atmosphere,  there 
would  be  a mixing  and  friction  of  the  two  streams  which  would 
give  rise  to  vortices  or  cyclones.  These  cyclones  would  meet  the 
photosphere  somewhere  in  a zone  lying  midway  between  the  polar 
andequatorial  regions  of  the  sun  ; they  would  there  cause  a diminu- 
tion of  pressure ; an  explosion  of  the  dense  gases  which  surround  and 
probably  form  the  photosphere  would  follow  ; and,  in  fact,  we  have 
the  cyclonic  origin  of  sun  spots,  suggested  and  maintained  by  M. 
Faye,  accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  zonal  distribution  which  is  one 
of  their  most  remarkable  characteristics.  But  Dr.  Siemens  main- 
tains that  his  theory  will  also  account  for  the  mysterious  fact 
expressed  in  Carrington's  Law,  that,  as  measured  by  the  motion  of 
the  spots,  the  zones  of  the  photosphere  revolve  faster  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  equator.  It  is  maintained  that  the  inflowing  gas- 
stream  will  have  no  motion  of  rotation,  and  that,  as  it  flows  over 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  it  will  have  this  motion  increasingly  com- 
municated to  it.  To  this  notion  there  seems  to  us  to  be  very 
grave  objection,  to  which  we  will  refer  later  on. 

Probably  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  is, 
however,  one  drawn  from  geology.  At  one  time  or  another 
there  must  have  been  an  enormous  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  our 
atmosphere  in  order  to  form  with  lime  the  great  beds  of  dolomite 
and  limestone  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  largely  composed. 
The  mere  weight  of  such  a mass  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  at  one 
time  would  cause  an  elastic  pressure  equal  to  fifty  of  our  present 
atmospheres,  and  of  course  no  animal  life  could  exist  in  it,  yet  we 
find  abundant  traces  of  life  in  the  limestone  beds.  Dr.  Siemens 
points  out  that  if  his  theory  be  true,  the  earth,  being  situated  in 
the  outflowing  current,  “ or,  as  it  were,  in  the  solar  chimney,” 
would  receive  a daily  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  small  but  con- 
tinuous quantities  “ witli  the  regularity  of  frt  sh.  rolls  for  break- 
fast.” In  a somewhat  similar  way  he  supposes  the  outflowing 
current  to  get  mixed  with  the  denser  gases  at  the  sun’s  equator, 
and  carry  a small  portion  of  them  with  it,  and  thus  he  ac- 
counts for  the  “ cosmic  dust  ” which  we  know  fads  on  the 
earth’s  surface  in  not  inappreciable  quantities.  This  theory 
also  claims  to  ofl'er  an  explanation  of  the  zodiacal  light.  Mairan 
suggested  that  it  might  be  due  to  reflection  from  a gaseous 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  sun.  Laplace  raised  objections 
to  this  on  the  ground  that  the  rotation  of  the  sun  could  not 
produce  an  equatorial  rise  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere  stretching  so 
far  as  nine-tenths  of  the  distance  of  Mercury,  whereas  it  is  ob- 
served to  extend,  as  far  as  the  earth.  Dr.  Siemens  thinks  his 
notion  of  “ fan  action  ” will  get  over  this  dilficultj',  and  therefore 
returns  to  Mairan 's  theory;  but  if  so,  and  if  the  light  be  due  to 
the  inflowing  as  well  as  the  outflowing  gas,  whj^  does  it  appear 
to  be  so  compressed  at  the  poles.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  due 
solely  to  the  outflowing  gas,  why  is  it  not  of  a radial  form  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Siemens  himself  answers  his  own  sug- 
gestion on  this  point,  for  he  adduces,  as  another  fact  in  support  of 
his  theory,  the  equatorial  streamers  observed  by  Professor  Langley 
during  the  eclipse  of  July  1878,  and  again  in  America  during  the 
eclipse  of  January  1880.  But  Professor  Cleveland  Abbe  in  July 
1878,  being  prevented  by  ill-health  from  observing  the  eclipse 
with  proper  instruments,  drew  a very  careful  picture  of  the  eclipse 
as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  this  represents  streamers  crossing 
the  equatorial  ones,  and  indeed  radial  streamers  issuing  in  all 
directions  have  been  obseiwed  in  previous  eclipses,  though  less 
distinctly,  as  part  of  the  corona ; the  most  prrobable  explanation  of 
them  seems  to  be  that  they  are  meteor  streams  near  the  sun. 
But,  even  neglecting  this  dilBculty,  W'e  do  not  see  why  the  equatorial 
outflowing  current  should  appear  brighter  than  the  inflowing 
stream.  It  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  it  is  incandescent  sO' 
far  from  the  sun ; and  if  it  reflects  more  light,  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause it  is  much  denser  than  the  inflowing  stream,  and  in  that 
case  a serious  difficulty  would  beset  the  notion  of  “fan  action.” 
But  this  leads  us  to  the  positive  objections  that  must  be  urged 
against  the  theory  we  are  considering. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  “fan  action  ” is  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  of  argument.  If  that  cannot  be  shown  to  follow  from  the 
assumptions,  in  accordance  with  known  dynamical  laws,  the  whole 
theory  breaks  down.  Accordingly  that  point  has  received  a prin- 
cipal share  of  attack  from  objectors ; yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
objectors  have  failed  to  grasp  Dr.  Siemens’s  point.  The  whole 
notion  depends  on  the  assumption  that  the  solar  atmosphere  is  in- 
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finite  in  extent.  Suppose  it  were  finite,  and  the  sun  had  no 
motion  of  rotation,  its  bounding  surface  would  then  be  a sphere 
concentric  with  the  sun.  If,  then,  the  sun  were  to  begin  to  rotate, 
it  would  communicate  its  rotation  to  the  atmosphere,  and  part  of 
the  force  of  attraction  on  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  sun’s 
equator  would  go  to  keep  them  in  the  circular  orbit  they  would 
then  describe ; thus  the  tendency  of  the  equatorial  part  of  the 
atmospherq  to  approach  the  sun’s  centre  would  become  less  than  it 
was  before,  that  of  the  polar  part  remaining  the  same.  Hence  the 
balance  that  before  e.tisted  between  the  two  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  polar  part  of  the  atmosphere  would  approach  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  that  which  was  in  contact  with  him  flowing  over  his 
surface  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  pushing  outward  the 
equatorial  parts.  This  motion  would  continue  imtil  the  equatorial 
rise  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  atmosphere  represented  such 
an  accumulation  of  matter  round  the  equator  that  the  greater 
attraction  of  the  sun  upon  it,  minus  what  is  popularly,  but  inaccu- 
rately, called  the  “ centrifugal  force  ” on  it,  would  exactly  balance 
the  less  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  the  smaller  amount  of  matter 
in  the  polar  regions.  But  if  the  bounding  surface  of  the  atmo- 
sphere be  at  an  infinite  distance,  then  this  action  would  not  cause 
any  rise  of  the  equatorial,  as  compared  with  the  solar,  surface,  nor 
any  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  equatorial,  as  compared  with 
the  polar,  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ; the  motion  of  equatorial  out- 
flow and  polar  inflow  would  not  tend  to  any  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  they  would  therefore  continue  for  ever.  There  is,  however, 
one  possible  weak  point  which  is  just  worth  suggesting.  Would 
not  this  motion  cause  an  increase  of  density  of  the  gases  round  the 
sun’s  equator  ? and  would  not  the  attraction  on  them  be  therefore 
greater  than  on  the  inflowing  gas,  and  might  not  this  itself  counter- 
act the  “centrifugal  force  ” on  them  ^ Dr.  Siemens  himself  points 
out  that  the  combined  outflowing  gas  would  be  denser  than  the 
dissociated  inflowing  gas,  but  thinks  the  greater  temperature  of 
the  combined  gas  would  make  up  for  this  difference.  But  would 
not  the  motion  take  place  by  the  outflowing  gas  being  pushed  out- 
ward, and  would  it  not  therefore  be  denser  than  the  inflowing 
gas  ? As  we  have  said  above,  we  think  that  Dr.  Siemens  tacitly 
assumes  this  in  supposing  that  the  outflowing  gas  would  appear 
specially  bright  during  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  equilibrium  that  might  follow  from 
the  greater  attraction  of  the  sun  for  the  denser  equatorial  gas 
would  not  be  stable ; and  in  fact  this,  and  all  other  questions 
relating  to  the  supposed  “ fan  action,”  need  a more  rigorous 
mathematical  investigation  than  they  have  yet  received  before  we 
can  assent  with  any  confidence  to  its  possibility. 

But  the  strongest  objection  to  the  notion  seems  to  us  to  be  that, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  sun’s  atmosphere  cannot  be  infinite.  If  it 
were  so,  we  should  have  an  unlimited  store  of  energy  in  the  dis- 
sociated gases  of  space ; and  the  theory  of  dissociation  by  solar 
radiation  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  There  must  at  any  rate 
be  a closed  surface,  separating  the  sun  from  the  stars,  on  which  a 
particle  would  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  all  the  stars.  If  the  bounding  surface  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere lies  well  within  this  surface,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that, 
during  the  vast  ages  throughout  which  geology  tells  us  solar 
radiation  has  been  kept  up,  such  an  equatorial  accumulation  of 
matter  has  not  been  produced  as  to  bring  this  atmosphere  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  And  in  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  all 
the  motion  due  to  this  “ fan  action  ” must  take  place  well  within 
the  surface  of  equilibrium  we  have  spoken  of.  Dr.  Siemens  him- 
self obviously  contemplates  this,  for  he  speaks  of  the  portions  of 
the  atmosphere  describing  a complete  cycle  in  “ years  or  even 
centuries.”  If  he  can  count  the  duration  of  a cycle  by  “ centuries,” 
at  least  one  complete  cycle  must  have  been  performed  by  the 
whole  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  not  only 
does  this  theory  not  explain  Carrington’s  Law,  but  it  is  actually 
inconsistent  with  it,  for  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  would  be  conserved  round  the  sun’s  axis  ; the 
inflowing  gas,  being  nearer  to  the  axis,  would  rotate  more  rapidly 
than  the  outflowing,  and  the  spots  ought  to  rotate  quicker,  in- 
stead of  slower,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  poles.  This  argument 
is  the  great  crux  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  Carrington’s  Law  on 
any  assumption  of  an  interchange  of  matter  between  the  polar  and 
equatorial  regions  of  the  sun. 

But,  letting  these  objections  to  the  “ fan  action”  pass,  there  are 
three  other  objections  of  a purely  mechanical  nature  that  have  been 
urged  against  the  theory.  If  so  great  a mass  of  matter  exists 
around  thq  sun,  why  is  there  no  indication  of  it  in  the  motion  of 
the  planets  ? Why  do  the  planets  show  no  trace  of  the  resistance 
they  must  suffer  in  their  orbital  motion  by  a diminution  of  their 
periodic  time?  And  why  is  not  the  earth’s  atmosphere  swept 
away  as  she  plunges  through  the  gases  of  interplanetary  space  ? The 
answer  to  all  these  is  that  we  have  only  to  assume  the  density  of 
the  gases  to  be  sufficiently  small  and  we  get  over  the  difficulty  ; 
and,  if  Dr.  Siemens  considers,  as  he  does,  that  the  degree  of 
tenuity  'of  o'0,ooo,coo,ooo,coo,ooi  kilogramme,  which  M.  Him 
insists  on,  as  sufficient  for  his  theory,  no  objection  can  be  raised 
to  it  on  any  of  these  grounds.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  difficult  to 
see  why  the  earth  has  so  rare  an  atmosphere  and  the  moon  none 
at  all ; and  a still  stronger  objection  may  be  raised  in  the  question, 
why  does  not  the  action  supposed  to  take  place  round  the  sun 
take  place  round  every  planet,  and,  therefore,  why  is  there  not  a 
continual  combustion  going  on  at  their  .surfaces  P It  seems  to  us 
that  no  adequate  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  this  question. 

But,  leaving  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  theory,  a more  general  objection  may  be  raised.  It  is  obvious 


that  the  solar  atmosphere  must  extend  beyond  the  orbit  of  th& 
earth ; otherwise,  the  loss  of  energy  which  wc  measure  by  the 
solar  heat  that  is  radiated  to  us  would  still  go  on;  and  the 
whole  theory  would  explain  nothing.  Now,  in  the  proce.ss  of  dis- 
sociation, that  energy  of  solar  radiation  which  is  apjjreciated  by  us 
as  light  would  be  made  use  of,  as  well  as  that  which  we  feel  as 
heat.  Yet  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  most  distant  planets  is 
just  what  it  would  be  if  no  extinction  of  light  took  place  between 
their  orbits  and  that  of  the  earth.  Hence  no  appreciable  energy  of 
radiation  is  used  in  dissociation  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  But 
if  this  dissociation  takes  place  in  interstellar  space,  why  do  the 
stars  appear  so  bright  P Every  indication  we  have  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  sun,  and  that  their 
heat  and  light  energy  must  be  conserved  in  the  same  manner.  If 
Dr.  Siemens’s  theory  be  true,  most  of  the  energy  they  radiate  must 
be  expended  before  it  reaches  us.  Yet  by  comparing  their  bright- 
ness with  that  of  the  sun,  and  assuming  none  of  it  to  be  lost  in  inter- 
stellar space,  we  know  that,  even  of  those  stars  which  have  shown 
any  trace  of  parallax,  only  a very  small  proportion  do  not  radiate 
a vastly  greater  amount  of  light  than  the  sun ; and  this  is  true 
even  if  we  only  consider  the  blue  light,  which  produces  most 
chemical  action  ; and  of  those  stars  whose  parallax  is  inappreci- 
able, many  must  radiate  immensely  more,  how  much  more  we  cannot 
tell.  It  seems  incredible  then  that  the  vast  amount  of  light  we 
receive  from  them  is  only  an  insignificant  part  of  what  we  should 
receive  if  none  were  lost  in  interstellar  space. 

We  have  not  ventured  to  criticize  the  chemical  reasoning  ia 
support  of  this  theory.  Dr.  Siemens  is  so  eminent  in  this  branch^ 
of  science  that  we  can  well  trust  him  not  to  mislead  us.  But  it 
is  worth  mentioning  that  in  his  assumption  of  the  low  temperature 
of  the  photosphere  the  weight  of  opinion  of  solar  physicists  is 
decidedly  against  him. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  arguments  for  and  against  this- 
theory,  so  far  as  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal  has  allowed ; and 
we  may  now  ask.  What,  on  the  whole,  are  its  claims  for  accept- 
ance by  us  ? It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  only  two  facts  which 
it  explains  which  have  not  been  accounted  for  by  other  and  simpler 
theories.  These  are  the  vast  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
limestone  rocks,  and  the  origin  of  the  cyclones  which  give  rise  to- 
sun-spots.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  object  of  the  theory — 
the  explanation  of  the  conservation  of  solar  energy — has  been 
more  simply  attained  long  ago  by  the  shrinkage  theory  o-f 
Helmholtz ; and  to  almost  every  step  of  Dr.  Siemens’s  reasoning 
grave  objections  may  be  raised,  though  none  of  them  are  abso- 
lutely fatal.  Further,  the  supposed  “ fan  action  ” would  drag  the 
sun’s  rotation,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  either  the  sun 
were  reduced  to  rest,  or  his  whole  atmosphere  rotated  as  if  it  were 
one  piece  with  him  ; and  then  this  latest  “ regenerative  furnace  ” 
invented  by  Dr.  Siemens  would — go  out.  Dr.  Siemens’s  objection 
to  all  previous  theories  is  that,  according  to  them,  the  sun’s  heat 
energy  is  expended  to  no  apparent  purpose ; he  replaces  them  by 
a theory,  according  to  which  the  sun’s  rotational  energy  is  expended 
to  no  apparent  purpose.  What  is  gained  ? It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  on  the  whole  the  probabilities  are  decidedly  against  the 
truth  of  the  theory ; though,  in  the  words  of  the  great  scientific 
leader  we  have  so  lately  lost,  “ Upon  the  questions  therein  raised 
the  last  word  has  by  no  means  been  said.”  The  publication  of 
the  book  whose  contents  we  have  been  criticizing  has  put  the  whole 
question  in  a nutshell ; and  it  should  be  read  by  all  those  who- 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  solar  physics. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  FIVE  EIVERS  AND  SINDH.* 

This  work  gives  strength  to  the  remark  that  ignorance  about 
the  outlines  of  Indian  history  and  geography  will  soon  be- 
come inexcusable.  Mr.  Ross  has  produced  something  between  a 
guide-book  and  a history  of  a large  province,  very  useful  in  its 
w^ay.  An  arrangement  by  chapters  would  have  been  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  a division  by  subjects  without  any  breaks.  The  author 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  hit  on  any  other  device  except  that 
of  printing  a list  of  districts,  towns,  or  stations,  in  big  type,  and 
then  giving  the  usual  information  about  fauna  and  flora,  popula- 
tion, products,  climate,  and  atmospheric  phenomena,  as  well  as  a 
brief  notice  of  the  various  conquering  dynasties  which  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  rapid,  dissolving.  Oriental  fashion.  For 
instance,  in  turning  over  the  pages  the  eye  is  attracted  by  such 
well-known  or  such  unfamiliar  names  as  Lahore,  Bahawalpur,. 
Delhi,  Amritsar,  and  then  Okara,  Doraha,  Dina,  and  Sann.  There 
is,  however,  something  of  an  index  and  a decent  glossary,  and  ths- 
book  is  not  too  bulky  and  is  neatly  got-up.  For  the  tinge  af 
sameness  which  pervades  the  whole  letterpress  Mr.  Ross  cannot 
be  blamed.  Over  and  over  again  we  hear  of  early  Aryan  con- 
querors who  had  to  yield  to  Mahommedans ; of  rivers  buried  in 
sand-hills  ; of  some  modern  town  which  laborious  antiquaries  have- 
identified  with  a fort  stormed  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  or  referred 
to  by  Arrian,  and  of  primitive  customs  connected  with  fishing  or 
agriculture  which  may  reach  back  to  Nearchus  or  Megasthenes. 
Immediately  after  these  historic  scraps  there  appear  on  the  scene  the 
inevitable  indications  of  ourselves — the  English  gaol  and  the  post- 
office,  the  kutcherry  of  the  Collector  and  the  district  school,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  the  station  club.  One  or  two  inaccuracies 
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might  have  been  avoided.  Sir  George  Clarlre  should  be  “ Clerk.” 
The  Begum  Sumroo  of  Sirdhana  lived  down  to  1836-7,  instead  of 
dying  in  1826.  Mr.  Herbert  Edwardes  is,  we  suppose,  Major- 
General,  or  rather  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes;  and  at  p.  169  there  is 
a fanciful  derivation  given  to  the  ruins  of  Martand  in  Kashmir. 
The  word  is  doubtless  Martanda,  pure  Sanskrit  for  the  sun.  The 
combination  of  Mar,  Persian  for  a snake,  and  tand,  Hindi  for  a 
raised  platform  or  large  piece  of  wood,  is  not  very  probable  or 
felicitous.  But  we  mention  these  instances  as  trifling  exceptions 
to  the  general  accuracy  shown  in  regard  to  distances,  places, 
numbers,  and  names. 

To  us  the  chief  merit  of  such  a book  lies  in  its  curious  bits  of 
information  about  odd  customs,  and  concise  descriptions  of  striking 
scenes.  It  may  be  quite  right  to  tell  us  the  exact  distance 
between  one  station  and  another  on  the  Indus  "Valley  Railway, 
and  how  we  can  best  get  across  the  passes  to  Kashmir.  But  such 
scraps  as  the  following  better  repay  perusal,  except  to  one  actually 
on  his  travels.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  heat  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sindh,  its  horrible  plague  of  boils,  and  its  tank  where 
innocent  goats  are  butchered  to  make  a meal  for  the  sacred  alli- 
gators. The  provoking  part  of  the  climate  is  that,  while  the  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  only  reaches  to  about  6 inches,  every  now  and 
then  a deluge  sends  down  hill-torrents  in  floods  which  sweep  every- 
thing before  them.  At  Karachi  28  inches  fell  during  1869,  and 
21  inches  during  1878.  We  hardly  like  to  impugn  the  statement  at 
p.  31  that,  on  a certain  day  in  August  1866,  29  inches  fell  at  a 
place  only  twelve  miles  from  Karachi.  Natives  placed  in  charge 
of  a rain-gauge  have  been  known  to  fill  it  up  at  once  from 
a pitcher,  with  the  idea  that  it  saved  them  trouble  and 
that  the  Sahib  might  like  to  get  the  matter  settled  at  once.  The 
trackers  of  a certain  district  would  rh'al  the  Red  Indians  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper’s  novels.  They  are  called  Khojias,  from  lihojna  to 
seek,  or  Paggies  from  pctg,  the  foot.  That  these  men  should  track 
stolen  cattle  over  the  black  cotton  soil  of  the  Central  Provinces  or 
over  the  alluvial  formations  of  Lower  Bengal  would  not  be  so  very 
surprising.  But  it  argues  extraordinary  keenness  of  sight  and  un- 
erring discrimination  to  follow  a stray  camel  by  a hill  route  from 
Karachi  to  Sewan,  a distance  of  150  miles,  overrocksand  boulders, 
hills  and  plains.  At  one  place  these  men  were  at  fault,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  confusing  traffic  of  a large  bazaar,  but  they  hit  ofl' 
the  scent,  if  we  may  use  this  term,  just  as  if  they  possessed  the  keen- 
ness of  the  pack  of  hounds  which  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  once  mis- 
pronounced, to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Vendetta  still  holds  its  ground,  and  murders  may  go  on  indefinitely 
till  the  Government  interferes,  and  it  “ becomes  necessary  to  im- 
prison the  chief  of  the  tribe,  though  sometimes  the  offended  party 
whose  turn  it  is  to  take  revenge  is  willing  to  be  appeased  by  a gilt 
of  money,  camels,  or  cattle,  and  there  then  is  an  end  to  the  feud.” 
But  these  events  happen  in  a backward  and  outlying  province, 
where  the  people  are  hardly  yet  fitted  for  the  “ political  educa- 
tion ” which  squabbling  over  limited  or  vanishing  funds  and  dis- 
trict roads  is  supposed  to  impart.  Fishing  with  nets  is  varied  on 
the  Indus  by  fishing  with  otters,  cormorants,  and  pelicans.  The 
otters  are  trained,  like  colley  dogs,  to  drive  the  fish  in  shoals  to- 
wards the  nets.  Cormorants,  with  thongs  or  wisps  of  straw  tied 
round  their  necks,  dive  at  the  word  of  command  and  catch  and 
disgorge  five  or  seven  fish  into  the  owner’s  boat.  Pelicans  are  less 
oxpert,  and  are  kept  more  for  show  than  use.  Sindh,  it  might  be 
thought,  could  not  be  a good  sporting  country,  from  its  want  of 
water.  But  the  smaller  bustard  or  uhara,  and  the  sand-grouse 
abound,  and  water-fowl  swarm  on  the  dhands  or  lakes  in  the 
cold  season.  Mir  Ali  Morad,  who  retains  full  authority  over  the 
territory  of  Khairpur,  and  can  even  pronounce  capital  sentences 
on  all  criminals  who  are  not  British  subjects,  is  a strict  preserver 
of  game,  and  keeps  up  large  tracts  for  deer,  hogs,  tigers,  or 
other  animals.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  remembered  that, 
after  the  conquest  of  Sindh  by  Sir  C.  Napier  in  1843,  Ali  Morad 
was  confirmed  in  possession  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  Khairpur 
State.  It  was,  therefore,  his  interest  to  enlarge  his  borders,  which 
he  attempted  to  do  by  devices  more  ingenious  than  legitimate. 
This  was  exposed  by  a special  Commission  which  sat  in  1850,  and, 
like  the  annexers  of  portions  of  Epping  Forest,  the  Amir  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  everything  except  what  he  had  inherited  under 
his  father’s  will.  After  this  just  restitution  he  still  enjoys  a 
revenue  of  35,000/.  a year. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  tribe  of  Povindah  merchants  is 
given  in  connexion  with  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  These  men  are 
Pathans,  half  soldiers,  half  traders,  who  load  their  camels  with 
the  “ produce  of  Afghanistan,  Samarcand,  and  Bokhara,  generally 
consisting  of  silk,  drugs,  carpets,  dried  fruits,  grapes,  pistachio 
nuts,  woollen  stuflis,  madder,  sheepskin  coats  and  cloaks,  also 
horses,  Persian  cats,  and  greyhounds.”  The  main  body  of  the 
caravan  is  made  up  of  camels,  on  which  the  wives  ride  in  covered 
khajawahs  slung  on  the  animals’  backs.  Sheep,  goats,  and  children 
follow.  An  advanced  guard  is  composed  of  the  fighting-men  of 
the  clan  armed  to  the  teeth.  And  the  rear  and  flanks  are  similarly 
guarded  against  the  attacks  of  the  "Waziris.  We  gather  that  the 
opening  of  our  railway  system  has  shortened  the  marches  of  these 
militant  bagmen,  and  that,  instead  of  going  all  the  way  to  Delhi, 
Agra,  and  Calcutta,  they  can  now  dispose  of  their  merchandise  at 
the  nearest  railway  mart  in  the  Punjab,  and  return  laden  with 
cotton,  chintz,  tea,  sugar,  indigo,  and  coffee,  in  the  same  marching 
order  to  their  country  of  stones  and  men.  In  regard  to  Mooltan, 
we  have  a translation  of  a couplet  about  its  heat  and  plagues  as 
follows: — 

With  four  rare  things  Multan  abounds, 

Heat,  beggars,  dust,  and  burial-grounds. 


But  why  not  give  the  original,  which,  we  think,  runs  as  follows 
in  Persian : — 

Chahar  chiz  toufah-i  Multan, 

Garmi,  garda,  gadha,  goristan. 

We  owe  this  to  an  experienced  administrator  and  Orientalist, 
and  he  prefers  gadha,  “ a donkey,”  to  gada,  “a  beggar."’  An  e.x- 
planation  of  the  formation  of  Kimkur,  the  nodular  gravel  of  which 
so  many  of  the  roads  in  Upper  India  are  formed,  is  not  without 
interest.  When  the  deposit  is  exhausted,  nature  supplies  the  vacuum 
by  the  following  process: — “Well  water  contains  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  as  the  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  percolates  the 
alluvial  soil,  which  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  the  reaction  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  clay  upon  each  other,  results 
in  the  formation  of  kunkur.”  A description  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  skins  on  which,  when  inflated,  natives  and  English- 
men cross  the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej,  is  curious,  but 
much  too  long  to  quote.  It  is  added  that  only  the  hides  of 
animals  dying  a natural  death  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
material  would  be  damaged  if  the  throat  were  cut  "by  the  Mussul- 
man butchers  for  the  market.  This  proviso  must  be  rather  a temp- 
tation to  chamars  and  others  to  poison  or  dispose  of  bullocks  by^ 
unfair  means.  Orange-trees  at  the  station  of  Gujranwalla  are 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  Malta  by  the  late  General  Avitabile, 
the  Neapolitan  soldier  of  fortune  who,  under  Runjit  Sing,  ruled 
Peshawur  and  inflicted  punishments  before  which  even  Asiatics 
quailed.  We  should  have  been  glad  of  a few  anecdotes  showing 
how  this  Italian  punished  offenders  and  dealt  with  mutineers. 
Officers  who  went  with  Pollock  to  Cabul,  or  who  civilized  the 
Punjab  more  than  thirty'  years  ago,  used  to  tell  curious  tales  as  to 
yvhat  was  current  of  Avitabile  in  the  Salt  Range  or  the  bazaars  of 
Peshawur.  We  confess  to  have  now  read  for  the  first  time 
about  a race  of  idiots  manufactured  from  their  birth  by 
religious  mendicants  in  the  district  of  Gujrat.  Their  heads 
are  flattened  and  their  features  pinched  so  as  to  make 
them  take  the  shape  of  a rat  or  mouse  (chua),  and  then  they  are 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  a local  saint,  Pir  Shah  Doulah.  A 
higher  kind  of  manufacture  is  that  of  the  inlaid  ware  of  gold 
and  iron.  Formerly  the  workers  turned  out  swords,  daggers, 
helmets,  and  plate  armour.  Now,  under  the  Punjabi  conversion 
of  spears  into  priming-hooks,  the  market  is  supplied  with  caskets, 
goblets,  paper-cutters,  and  brooches!  The  native  term  is  koftgari, 
or  beating  and  gilding.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  at  Sealkote 
the  indigenous  workmen,  under  the  advice  and  suggestion  of 
Englishmen,  have  learnt  to  impart  a higher  finish  to  those 
elegancies.  Ordinary  handicrafts  are  either  persistently  followed 
on  the  precedents  of  some  two  thousand  years,  or  else  have  to 
give  way  to  some  article  imported  from  Europe  at  a cheaper 
rate. 

In  Kashmir  the  beauty  and  variety,  the  combination  of  wood, 
water,  and  snow-capped  ranges,  seem  never  to  disappoint  or  weary 
the  traveller  and  the  writer.  "We  confess  to  looking  with  some  sus- 
picion on  promises  of  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  in  that  region. 
Coal  and  antimony  have  been  picked  up  on  the  surface,  but  we  are 
sceptical  enough  to  think  that  minerals  so  easily  found  are  worth 
but  little.  Indeed  Mr.  Ross  admits  that  exploration  has  not 
yielded  “profitable  results”;  and  recent  investments  in  the 
Wynaad  and  the  South  of  India  do  not  lead  us  to  place  high  hope 
on  native  rumours  or  on  the  prophecies  of  geologists  as  to  gold  or 
precious  stones.  The  jhulas  or  swing-bridges  over  hill  torrents  and 
wider  streams  are  sufficient  to  test  the  strongest  nerves.  They  have 
hand  ropes,  but  the  material  is  pliant,  and  the  bridges  oscillate 
with  the  wind  or  the  mere  weight  of  the  passenger,  and  there  is 
little  to  conceal  the  raging  torrent  forty  or  fifty  feet  below.  The 
oscillation  of  a jhula,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  Lord  Elgin’s  death.  It  is  surprising  to  find  on  the  hills 
of  Kangra  a race  of  native  practitioners  conversant  with  what 
is  known  in  Europe  as  the  Taliacotian  operation.  In  the  same  hilly 
tracts  children  are  put  to  sleep  under  a little  cascade  of  water  brought 
tq  fall  on  the  head  from  a narrow  conduit  of  bamboo.  Englishmen 
who  have  studied  the  habits  of  the  people  believe  it  to  be  a healthy 
custom,  and  assert  that  children  “not  subjected  to  the  treatment” 
generally  die.  A notice  by  our  Political  Agents,  prohibiting  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  or  the  capture  of  peacocks  and  fish  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Thaneswar  by  Englishmen,  out  of  deference  to  the  “ pre- 
judices ” of  Hindus,  reminds  us  that  Englishmen  have  their 
“prejudices”  also.  But  Mr.  Ross  has  generally  kept  clear  of 
politics  in  his  descriptions,  and  we  shall  do  the  same. 


THE  PROFESSOR  AND  HTS  DAUGHTERS.* 

This  is  not  a pleasant  novel ; indeed  it  is  about  as  unpleasant 
a novel  as  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  come  across  even  in 
these  years  when  the  popular  taste  seems  to  have  set  so  strongly  in 
that  direction.  Moreover,  it  is  desperately  commonplace  in  its 
unpleasantness,  which  naturally  does  not  help  greatly  to  redeem 
the  latter  defect ; both  characters  and  situations  have  been  met 
with  many  hundred  times  before  in  fiction,  and  will  be  met  with, 
we  dare  swear,  many  hundred  times  again.  So  that  if  it  be  true, 
as  a high  authority  has  declared,  that  “ the  stories  were  all  told 
long  ago,  and  now  we  want  merely  to  know  what  a novelist  thinks 
of  persons  or  situations,”  even  in  this  modest  respect  Mr.  (or 
Mrs.?)  Thomas  can  hardly  claim  to  have  satisfied  reasonable  de- 
mands. As  for  the  story,  the  title-page  bears  the  following 

* The  Professor  and  his  Daughters.  A Novel.  By  J.  Meredith  Thomas, 
3 vols.  London  : Remington  & Co.  1883. 
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motto,  vaguely  specified  as  “from  the  German”: — “Who  shall 
set  a limit  to  the  direful  consequences  that  may  follow  upon  a 
false  step ! No  life  is  absolutely  by  itself ; it  forms  the  centre  of 
others  that  radiate  from  it  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  and  that 
have  to  bear — so  pitiless  is  Fate — their  share  of  the  penalties  en- 
gendered by  its  weakness  and  follies.  Here  is  food  for  thought.” 
Food,  indeed,  but  food  now  grown  something  musty,  and  need- 
ing more  cunning  garnish  than  our  author  has  supplied  to  make 
it  go  down.  At  any  rate,  it  was  surely  a work,  to  say  the 
least,  of  supererogation  to  write  three  volumes  at  this  time  of 
day  to  prove 'that  “when  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly”  cer- 
tain unpleasant  consequences  are  apt  to  ensue,  and  that  from 
these  consequences  “ woes  unnumbered  ” are  not  unlikely  to 
spring.  And  yet  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  Mr.  Thomas 
has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  done.  Finally,  to  complete  the 
catalogue  of  his  misdemeanours,  he  has  not  even  the  distinction,  if 
that  be  the  word,  of  the  literalness  of  Zola  and  his  school,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  claim  a sort  of  kinship.  Perhaps  he  “ would 
if  he  could  ” ; perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  unhappy  beings  who  have 
“ the  misfortune  of  good  manners  to  contend  against.”  At  any 
rate,  one  cannot  but  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Hudibras,  that, 

though  he  may  have  had  much  wit, 

He  was  very  shj'  of  using  it. 

And  this  is  surely  a mistake.  One  can  dine  excellently  well, 
as  Lord  Steyne  allowed,  oil'  a leg  of  mutton  and  turnips ; but  a 
French  dinner  badly  cooked  and  badly  served  is  a monstrosity. 
However,  such  sweeping  accusations  should  not  be  made  without 
some  reasons  to  support  them ; and  these  may  perhaps  best  be 
given  by  an  outline  of  the  story.  This  is  a practice,  we  allow, 
to  be  very  sparingly  employed ; but  really  in  the  present  instance 
there  is  no  help  for  it. 

The  Professor,  then,  is  a certain  Mr.  Hewitson,  holder  of  the 
Chair  of  Greek  Literature  in  a great,  but  unnamed,  Northern  Uni- 
versity, which  office  he  has  just  resigned  as  the  story  opens, 
partly  in  consequence  of  bad  health,  partly  of  his  marriage. 
The  lady  of  his  choice  is  a Miss  Rhys,  described  by  himself  as  “ a 
paragon  among  women,”  and  by  the  author  as  a good-natured- 
looking  woman,  with  a reserved  manner.  The  Professor,  too,  is 
of  a reserved  character,  as  becomes  professors,  even  when  in  love, 
which  gives  occasion  for  the  following  charming  reflection : — “ How 
different  was  his  behaviour  from  that  of  most  lovers,  who  seem  to 
think  that  their  love  will  not  be  estimated  at  its  true  value  unless 
they  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  the  public ! Love,  when  it  loses  its 
private  character,  becomes  a mere  travestie  of  itself,  and  degene- 
rates into  brutality ! ” In  other  respects  he  is  something  of  the 
Dominie  Sampson  order,  especially  as  regards  his  figure,  for  “ his 
chest  was  insufficiently  developed,  and  his  arms  and  legs  were 
abnormally  long,  though  probably  these  defects  seemed  greater 
than  they  really  were  from  the  roundness  of  his  back  and 
shoulder.”  And  the  resemblance  goes  further  than  mere  physical 
peculiarities ; for,  though  “ well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  he  was  as  simple  as  a child  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.”  Finally,  he  is  engaged 
on  a Commentary  on  the  Greek  tragic  writers,  which  is,  however, 
as  a matter  of  course,  abandoned  for  the  time  when  he  becomes 
engaged  on  matrimony.  The  pair  are  soon  married,  and  settle 
down  in  the  north  of  Wales.  In  process  of  time  two  daughters 
are  born  unto  them,  on  whom  are  appropriately  bestowed  the 
names  of  Alpha  and  Omega;  but  with  the  birth  of  the  second  the 
mother  dies,  whereupon  the  disconsolate  father,  wisely  recognizing 
his  inability  to  superintend  the  growth  and  education  of  two  little 
girls,  calls  to  his  aid  her  sister.  Miss  Priscilla  Hewitson,  a lady  of  no 
few  summers  and  winters,  both  in  aspect  and  temper.  She  brings 
with  her  a female  companion,  a widow,  Mappertree  by  name, 
and  melancholy  by  nature,  and  she  brings  with  her  besides  a 
most  unlovely  spirit  of  discord.  These,  with  an  old  college  friend, 
one  Phillips,  who  comes,  early  in  the  book,  to  pay  the  Professor  a 
visit;  Mrs.  Venner,  the  comely  widow  of  a disreputable  captain  of 
dragoons,  and  her  son  Charles,  who  is  treated  by  his  mother  with 
alternate  fits  of  violence  and  affection,  something  after  the  fashion 
employed  by  Mrs.  Byron ; and  a certain  Dick  Revell,  a young  lad 
in  the  Venners’  stable,  form  the  most  important  of  the  characters 
to  whom  the  first  volume  introduces  us. 

The  years  advance,  and  Omega,  discontented  with  her  life  at 
home,  and  being  thrown  into  almost  daily  contact  with  Charles, 
as  a natural  consequence  falls  in  love  with  him.  Alpha,  too,  finds 
a lover,  IVL.  Harold  Cuthbert — a blameless  young  curate.  But 
while  the  two  latter,  like  the  Professor  and  his  dear  departed,  are 
content  to  preserve  the  course  of  their  love  within  its  proper 
banks,  Charles  and  Omega  are  by  no  means  made  of  such  stuff.  It 
is,  perhaps,  here  a little  difficult  to  follow  the  stoiw  without  offence. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  poor  Omega  “ finds  too  late  that  men 
betray,”  and  flies  from  her  home  to  hide  her  shame,  not  after  the 
fashion  prescribed  by  the  poet,  but  in  the  vast  wilderness  of 
London,  to  which  common  home  of  the  destitute  Charles,  after  a 
violent  quarrel  with  his  mother,  also  betakes  himself,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Omega,  as  the  saying  goes,  an  honest  woman, 
but  of  making  his  own  fortune;  as  a stepping-stone  to  which 
laudable  purpose  he  takes  the  precaution  of  first  filling  his 
pockets  with  the  most  valuable  of  his  mother’s  jewels  that  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on. 

From  this  point  the  descent  both  of  the  author  and  his  characters 
is  swift  and  unbroken  : — 

Son-ow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 

The  butcher-work  that  there  befell. 


A child  is  born  to  Omega ; her  small  stock  of  money  fails  her ; she 
changes  from  one  poor  lodging  to  another,  till  at  length,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  cries  of  her  child  for  food,  and  by  the  insolence  of 
her  landlady,  she  takes  to  the  streets  for  a livelihood  and  to  drink 
for  forgetfulness.  Meanwhile,  Charles  falls  in  again  with  his  old 
comrade  and  teacher  in  vice,  Dick  Revell,  and,  being  sadly  pressed 
for  money,  owing  to  the  extravagances  of  a certain  Miss  Topsie 
Maudeville  of  the  Variety  Theatre  (the  striking  originality  of  the 
name  and  address  of  this  young  personage  will  here  be  observed), 
he  is  initiated  by  that  ungentle  Gamaliel  into  the  alluring  but 
dangerous  art  of  passing  forged  cheques.  From  this  evil  partner- 
ship a quarrel  naturally  arises,  which  results  in  Charles  driving  a 
knife  into  Dick’s  heart.  The  survivor  seems  to  be  less  affected  by 
this  rather  untoward  circumstance  than  one  might  have  supposed ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  picking  up  his  own  little  daughter,  with- 
out, of  course,  knowing  who  or  whose  she  is,  from  the  streets, 
he  passes  for  a short  while  about  the  happiest  and  least  objection- 
able period  of  his  existence.  This  brief  period  of  bliss,  however, 
is  soon  broken  by  the  arrival  of  Omega,  now  an  irreclaimable 
drunkard,  who,  in  a moment  of  consciousness  recognizes  Charles, 
and  also  discovers  the  body  of  the  murdered  man.  She  betrays 
him  to  the  police  of  course,  and  then,  no  less  of  course,  repents 
of  her  treachery.  But  it  is  too  late ; Charles  is  arrested,  and 
in  his  efforts  to  escape  receives  in  his  own  heart  the  bullet  meant 
for  his  captor,  while  at  the  same  time  the  child,  whom  he  is 
carrying  in  his  arms,  is  mortally  wounded.  Meanwhile  the 
Professor’s  eff'orts  to  ffiscover  his  child  have  proved  successful, 
but  in  the  moment  of  success  Omega  flings  herself  into  the 
river,  whence  she  is  rescued  only  to  die  in  her  father’s  arms,  who 
follows  her  to  the  grave  (not  in  that  temporary  fashion  which 
misled  the  French  Correspondent  of  the  Times  into  reporting  the 
death  of  Mme.  Chaumont,  but  permanently)  after  a long-drawn 
scene  which  is  meant  to  be  pathetic,  but  is  only  tiresome.  Here 
ends  the  story.  Alpha  and  her  curate  having,  of  course,  while  all 
this  storm  and  stress  is  raging  in  London,  been  happily  married 
in  Wales.  These  tedious  and  savage  scenes  are  enlivened  (if  the 
word  is  permissible)  by  some  comic  episodes  in  low  life,  and  by  a 
visit  of  the  Professor  and  his  friend  Phillips  to  a publisher,  with 
a view  to  the  production  of  the  famous  Commentary  on  the  Greek 
Tragedians — -a  fruitless  visit,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  the 
publisher  recording  his  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially of  Plato,  from  whom  he  has  already  suffered,  in  the  identical 
language  with  which  Ensign  Northerton  greeted  the  venerable 
name  of  Homer. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  tell  Mr.  Thomas’s  story  without 
malice  or  exaggeration  ; nor  do  we  think  it  loses  from  our  neces- 
sarily bald  and  matter-of-fact  summary.  There  are  no  graces  of 
style,  no  play  of  fancy,  no  freshness  of  incident  of  character,  all 
is  sheer,  bare,  uncompromising  dulness  and  brutality — the  brutality, 
let  it  be  understood,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  material  Mr. 
Thomas  has  chosen  to  work  with,  not  from  his  method  of  working. 
For  here,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  find  his  single  title  to  praise; 
considering  the  scenes  he  has  led  us  into,  and  the  people  with 
whom  he  has  made  us  rub  shoulders,  he  has  certainly  contrived  to 
spare  our  blushes  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible.  Whether  he 
will  be  thought  by  all  his  readers  to  have  thus  deserved  well  of 
the  republic  of  “ realism  ” ; whether  the  goddess  at  whose  brazen 
feet  M.  Zola  and  his  neophytes  delight  to  abase  themselves  be  not 
one  of  those  exacting  personages  whom  it  is  necessary  to  love  all 
in  all  or  not  at  all — these  are  questions  which  we  must  leave  to 
others  more  learned  in  such  nice  matters  to  answer. 


ESOTERIC  BUDDHISM.* 

IN  the  remotest  recesses  of  Thibet  there  dwell  a sort  of  men  who 
have  discovered  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth, 
and  who  are  able  to  work  what  the  vulgar  call  miracles.  These 
men  are  Adepts,  or  Arhats,  and  in  their  possession  is  the  secret  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism.  The  mere  morality  and  mythology  of  ordi- 
nary Buddhism  may  be  taught  to  the  world,  but  the  mystery  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism  has  hitherto  been  kept  a profound  secret.  Mr. 
Sinnett,  however,  author  of  The  Occult  World,  has  been  selected 
by  the  Adepts  as  their  messenger  and  mouthpiece,  and  he  now 
conveys  to  the  world  the  truth  of  what  may  be  called  the  higher 
Brahmanism.  Mr.  Sinnett  remarks,  with  perfect  correctness,  that 
Esoteric  Buddhism  is  older  than  Buddha.  Even  the  Vedic  gods 
are  said  to  have  attained  divinity  by  virtue  of  the  magical  austerity 
which  now  makes  or  helps  to  make  the  Adepts.  These  accom- 
plished men,  according  to  Mr.  Sinnett,  converse  with  beings  more 
than  human,  and  are  in  possession  of  knowledge — ascertained 
truth — on  such  topics  as  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  destinies 
of  the  soul.  In  the  true  Oriental  spirit  the  Adepts  have  long 
kept  this  knowledge  exclusively  to  themselves.  It  is  hidden  even, 
from  the  Ohelas,  or  persons  in  training  for  adeptship,  though  the 
latter,  by  virtue  of  “ confidence,”  can  do  many  wonderful  works. 
Why  the  Adepts  have  chosen  now  to  withdraw  the  veil,  and 
wherefore  they  selected  Mr.  Sinnett  as  their  evangelist,  we  do  not 
know,  though  perhaps  it  is  explained  in  The  Occult  World.  Mr. 
Sinnett  admits  that  the  Adepts  are  likely  to  be  a good  deal  annoyed 
by  the  criticisms  of  Europe,  and  we  fear  that,  if  sensitive,  the 
Adepts  really  may  be  hurt.  They  keep  up  with  modern  literature 
attentively.  One  Adept  quotes  the  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  and 
declares  that  “ a group  of  islands  discovered  by  Nordenskiold  was. 
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found  strewn  with  fossils  of  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  &c.,  among 
gigantic  hones  of  elephants,  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  and  other 
monsters  belonging  to  periods  when  man,  says  your  science,  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance  on  earth.”  This  does  sound  a little 
as  if  the  Adept  had  not  kept  up  with  our  science.  Man,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  elephant  are  still  contemporaries  on  earth,  and 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  man  coexisted  with  the 
mammoth.  Another  Adept,  or  the  same,  makes  the  common 
error  of  confusing  Frankenstein  with  Frankenstein's  monster,  and, 
to  be  brief,  Adepts  are  obviously  not  infallible.  But  we  are  delay- 
ing to  communicate  the  Message. 

First  let  us  take  the  constitution  of  man.  Man  has  seven 
elements,  if  we  may  use  the  expression.  He  has  Body,  Vitality, 
Astral  Body,  Animal  Soul,  Human  Soul,  Spiritual  Soul,  and  Spirit. 
His  spiritual  soul  and  his  spirit  are  not  yet  completely  evolved. 
Man’s  body  and  vitality  need  not  detain  us ; but  the  astral  body 
needs  some  explanation.  This  astral  body  precisely  answers  to  the 
ethereal  “ double  ” in  each  of  us  about  which  M.  D’Assier  writes 
in  1! Homme  Posthume.  M.  D’Assier,  a French  Positivist,  has 
taken  to  believing  in  ghosts  since  he  had  a paralytic  stroke,  but  he 
disbelieves  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to  him  the 
“double”  (or  “ astral  body”of  Mr.  Siimett)  survives  the  death  of 
the  body  for  a limited  period,  and  goes  about  rapping  on  tables  and 
otherwise  provoking  a breach  of  the  peace.  But  the  view  of  the 
Adepts  is  much  more  consolatory.  In  their  opinion  the  astral 
body  seldom  leaves  the  ordinary  body,  though  the  Adept  (or  any 
one  at  the  moment  of  death)  can  send  about  “ a certain  semblance 
of  the  human  form,  fully  inhabited  by  its  higher  principles.” 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  belief  of  the  Eskimo  and  of  other  rude 
races.  And  we  shall  find  that  most  of  the  Esoteric  Buddhism  is 
simply  a systematic  arrangement  of  the  fioating  ideas  of  savages, 
dressed  up  occasionall;^  in  the  terminology  of  Darwinism.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  this  does  not  shock  the  faith  of  the 
Esoteric  Buddhist,  who  regards  the  Australians,  and  presumably 
other  savages,  as  survivors  from  an  ancient  civilization,  doubtless 
with  Adepts  of  its  own.  The  fourth  principle  in  man  is  his 
animal  soul,  “ susceptible  of  evolution  into  something  far  higher 
by  its  union  with  the  growing  fifth  principle  in  man.”  That  fifth 
principle  is  the  truly  human  soul,  “ in  the  majority  of  mankind 
not  even  yet  fully  developed.”  Man,  according  to  Esoteric 
Buddhism,  has  had  an  animal  past,  though  the  soul  cannot  now 
relapse  into  an  animal  form,  as  most  people  think  Buddhists  opine. 
As  the  fifth  principle  is  not  fully  developed,  the  sixth  (spiritual  soul) 
is  still  in  embryo,  or,  some  say,  “ it  hovers  over  us,”  like  the  vovs 
Xoipia-Tos.  The  seventh  element  is  pure  spirit ; in  man  it  begins 
to  penetrate  the  human  soul ; in  perfected  man  it  penetrates  the 
spiritual  soul;  and,  when  it  penetrates  the  seventh  principle,  “man 
ceases  to  be  man,  and  attains  a wholly  superior  condition  of  exist- 
ence.” The  notion  of  a multitude  of  souls  in  each  body  is  familiar 
■enough  to  some  savage  philosophers. 

Now,  having  discovered  the  principles  in  man,  how  do  these 
■“  divide  up  at  death,”  as  the  Adepts  say,  recalling  the  expression 
to  “ cut  up  well  ” ? At  death,  then,  the  body,  vitality,  and  the 
astral  body  are  abandoned  by  the  real  man.  “ The  lower  remnant, 
associating  with  the  fourth  ” (animal  soul),  floats  off  in  the  earth’s 
atmosphere.  Our  better  nature  goes  to  Devachan,  which  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a dreamy  kind  of  terminable  heaven.  What 
sort  of  heaven  we  have  depends  on  our  karma,  or  accumulated 
character.  In  Devachan  we  meet  our  friends,  and,  if  they  are  not 
there,  “ that  does  not  matter.  For  the  person  who  loved  them 
they  will  he  there."  Very  wicked  people  indeed  go  to  Avitchi,  and 
the  highest  states  of  Avitchi  shade  into  the  lowest  states  of 
Devachan.  But  where  is  the  fourth  principle,  the  animal  soul, 
which  we  left  fluttering  off  into  the  atmosphere  ? Why,  it  is  in 
Kama  loca,  and  there  a shred  of  consciousness  remains  with  the 
astral  body.  The  consequence,  to  be  brief,  is  ghosts.  “ Gin  an 
astral  body  meet  a body  ” if  the  other  “ body  ” be  a “ medium,” 
then  ghosts  and  spiritual  manifestations  are  developed.  The  half- 
conscious “shell  ” in  Kama  loca  is  developed  (by  contact  with  the 
aura  of  the  medium)  into  a dismal  sort  of  posthumous  activity. 
This  is  M.  D’Assier’s  theory  ; the  only  difference  is  that  he  regards 
the  wandering  “ shell  ” as  all  that  remains  of  man  after  death, 
while  Esoteric  Buddhists  postulate  in  addition  the  more  spiritual 
principles  which  are  having  a good  time  in  Devachan.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  “ shells,”  or  poorly-equipped  astral  bodies  in  Kama  loca, 
the  Esoteric  Buddhist  recognizes  “ elementals  ” whose  “ spontaneous 
playful  acts”  cause  “the  greatest  physical  phenomena  of  the 
seance  room.”  To  our  poor  mind  the  “ greatest  physical  phenomena 
of  the  seance  room  ” are  caused  by  the  medium  creeping  about 
without  his  boots.  But  this  is  a digression.  Mr.  Sinnett  refuses 
to  teU  us  more  about  the  playful  elementals.  “ Knowledge  on 
that  subject  is  carefully  withheld  by  the  Adepts  of  occultism.  To 
possess  such  knowledge  is  to  wield  power,”  and  when  power  of 
this  sort  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  terrible  conse- 
quences must  follow.  To  this  topic  we  may  return.  We  ought 
to  add  that  people  who  die  suddenly  by  violence  find  themselves 
in  Kama  loca,  “ minus  nothing  but  the  body.”  From  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death  we  may  well  pray  to  be  preserved, 
for  a sensible  man,  minus  the  body,  in  Kama  loca,  might  as  well 
be  in  Oolney  Hatch.  No  real  enjoyment  can  be  found  in  the 
society  of  mere  “ shells  elementals,”  and  “ astral  bodies.”  As 
a result,  an  able-bodied  man  of  unbridled  passions,  when  he 
finds  himself  in  Kama  loca,  too  often  takes  to  dissipated  courses, 
and  becomes  an  Incubus,  if  he  be  a man,  a Succube,  if  a lady — 

“ demons  of  thirst  and  gluttony,”  as  Mr.  Sinnett  calls  them,  not 
at  all  too  severely.  And  now  the  reader  knows  all  about  it. 
Whether  he  is  cheered  or  depressed  by  the  Message  is  a matter  of 


taste.  To  recapitulate,  his  higher  nature  goes  to  Devachan,  his 
lower  to  Kama  loca,  “ bar  accidents,”  in  which  case  he  goes 
wholly  to  Kama  loca,  and,  if  he  was  a dissipated  man,  dissipated 
he  remains.  Of  course,  after  some  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
Devachan,  a man  is  re-incarnated,  the  nature  of  his  next  birth 
depending  on  his  karma,  or  (roughly  speaking)  character.  We 
are  incarnated  some  eight  hundred  times  before  we  are  done  with 
this  wheel  of  existence. 

So  much  for  the  destinies  of  the  soul.  But  how  were  man  and 
the  world  evolved?  Seven  globes  are  needed  for  the  com- 
plete process.  This  part  of  Esoteric  Buddhism  was  doubtless  in- 
vented when  only  seven  planets  were  known  to  science. 
“ Spiritual  monads  ” in  great  w:v  es  kept  circling  spirally  about 
the  new-born  world,  going  round  and  round,  but  at  the  same  time 
rising  in  the  scale.  The  pressure  of  spiritual  monads  developed 
the  animal  into  the  missing  link  (what  is  Sanskrit  for  missing 
link?),  and  so  on  into  man.  A “life  impulse”  gave  birth  to 
even  mineral  forms ; for  the  Esoteric  Buddhists,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  agree  so  far  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  as 
expressed  in  his  Unconscious  Memory,  But  “ below  the  mineral 
kingdom  there  are  three  others,  which  science  in  the  West  knows 
nothing  about.”  Once  more ; there  have  been  four  great  races  of 
man  on  earth,  and  we  are  the  fifth  race.  Our  own  evolution  began 
about  a million  of  years  ago.  The  third  and  fourth  races  were 
civilized  ; the  Murri  of  Australia  are  remnants  of  a highly  culti- 
vated people  in  the  continent  of  Lemuria.  Why  are  there  no  re- 
mains of  the  Eocene  civilizations  ? They  have  been  buried  in  the 
great  cataclysms  in  which  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Australians, 
Indians,  and  so  many  other  peoples  believe.  Our  poor  Western 
science  regards  these  cataclysms  as  mythical — mere  hypotheses 
introduced  by  savage  cosmologists  to  make  the  origin  of  things  a 
little  easier  to  the  imagination.  However,  Mr.  Sinnett  and  the 
Adepts  believe  in  the  cataclysms — of  which,  indeed,  Boulanger 
thought  that  humanity  preserves  the  tradition.  Aristotle,  in  the 
Politics,  speaks  as  if  our  ancestors  were  men  who  had  survived 
a deluge,  and  Plato,  of  course,  had  heard  of  Atlantis.  Lemuria  is 
another  lost  continent.  There  repose  the  tricycles,  telephones,  iron- 
clads, and  other  triumphs  of  Eocene  civilization.  The  Adept  who 
told  Mr.  Sinnett  all  this,  which,  by  the  way,  he  might  have  backed 
by  a quotation  from  Cuvier,  very  sagaciously  added,  “ What  war- 
rant can  you  give  the  world  that  we  are  right  ? ” What,  indeed  P 
That  question  often  occurs  to  us  as  we  read  the  revelations  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism.  This  Adept,  by  the  way,  is  the  pundit  who 
gets  slightly  astray  about  mammoths  and  rhinoceroses.  “All 
these  fallen,  degraded  semblances  of  humanity  ” (it  is  thus  that 
the  Adept  speaks  of  the  Chinese  and  his  own  Thibetans,  and  the 
Malays)  “ are  the  direct  descendants  of  highly  civilized  nations, 
neither  the  names  nor  memory  of  which  have  survived,  except  in 
such  books  as  Popol  Vuh,  and  a few  others  unknown  to  science.” 
We  are  familiar  with  Popol  Vuh,  but  have  not  deduced  from  it 
the  same  conclusions  as  the  Adept. 

But  why  are  there  cataclysms  ? Why,  because  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  men.  Every  race,  when  it  becomes  knowing  enough,  learns 
how  to  work  miracles,  and  works  them  for  a criminal  purpose. 
Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  Irish  tenant  who  is  also  an  Adept, 
He  goes  into  a court  of  justice,  and  there  he  sits,  while  he 
sends  his  astral  body  to  shoot  his  landlord.  The  astral  body 
is  recognized,  but  the  adept  has  an  alibi.  He  was  sitting 
in  court  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  seen  shooting  bis 
landlord.  What  could  be  more  satisfactory  (especially  to  an 
Irish  jury),  but  what  can  be  more  mischievous  to  society? 
The  Atlantean  scientific  men  were  up  to  all  sorts  of  games 
of  this  kind,  and  had  learned  the  secret  of  the  disintegration  and 
reintegration  of  matter.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  the  President 
of  the  Boyal  Atlantean  Society  was  justly  accused  of  stealing  a 
telescope.  He  would  simply  disintegrate  the  instrument,  and  cause 
it  to  reappear  in  the  observatory  whence  (by  similar  arts)  he  had 
procured  it.  “ Natural  law  provides  for  the  violent  repression  ” of 
races  who  are  thus  too  clever  by  half.  They  are  suppressed  by 
cataclysms. 

We  have  now  condensed  the  Message  of  Esoteric  Buddhism 
briefly,  but,  we  trust,  not  incorrectly.  To  ourselves  Esoteric 
Buddhism  seems  to  be  a blending  of  old  Brahmanic  ideas  of 
Kalpas  and  “ austerity  ” with  the  speculations  of  American 
“ Spiritualists,”  and  a dash  of  scientific  terminology.  But  our 
attitude  may  be  one  of  unworthy  scepticism,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Sinnett  delivers  his  gospel  with  much  clearness  and  obvious 
good  faith.  His  chapter  on  Nirvana  differs  very  much,  of  course, 
from  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Rhys  Davids.  Advocates  of  women’s 
rights  will  regret  that  Mr.  Sinnett  says  so  little  about  the  Arhatis 
or  female  Adepts.  However,  people  can  read  about  them  in  the 
Avadana  Sataha.  One  Arhati  was  the  daughter  of  a dancing- 
master.  Most  of  them  flew  up  in  the  air  on  receiving  proposals 
of  marriage.  Suprabha  had  a jewel  which  grew  in  her  breast.  She 
constantly  gave  it  away  in  charity,  and  it  as  constantly  renewed 
itself.  A new  field  is  now  open  to  female  energy  and  enterprise, 
and,  instead  of  being  governesses,  ladies  may  become  Arhatis. 


SIR  THOMAS  BRASSEY  ON  THE  NAVY.* 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  work  on  the 
British  Navy,  though  open  to  criticism  in  some  respects,  were 
undoubtedly  very  valuable  compilations,  containing  a mass  of  infor- 

* The  Briikh  Navy ; its  Strength,  Resources,  and  Administration, 
Vol.  IV.  Dockyards,  Reserves,  &c.  London : Longmans  & Co. 
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mation  respecting;  the  figbling;  ships  of  lingland  and  the  other 
reaiitinie  Powers,  the  recent  development  of  naval  artillery,  and 
the  forms  of  torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats.  Had  the  writer  been 
content  to  let  those  two  volumes  stand  alone,  he  would  iu  all 
probability  have  largely  enhanced  a reputation  which  already  was 
not  inconsiderable.  Unfortunately,  like  those  speakers  who  can 
never  learn  when  to  sit  down,  he  did  not  know  when  to  stop. 
Li  his  preface  he  had  stated,  after  explaining  the  nature  of  his  first 
and  second  volumes,  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work  would 
“ be  occupied  with  on  examination  of  the  opinions  on  designs  of 
ships  of  war  expressed  by  British  and  foreign  authorities  and  with 
various  other  subjects  of  a naval  character.”  Most  readers  of  his 
third  volume  must  have  thought  that  this  promise  might  have 
been  broken  with  advantage,  and  that,  content  with  producing 
what  was  excellent,  he  might  well  have  been  silent  for  awhile 
and  not  have  injured  the  effect  of  a good  work  by  a very 
indifferent  continuation.  That  volume,  which  appeared  about  a 
year  ago,  could  hardly  be  said  by  apy  candid  critic  to  merit  praise. 
It  is  true,  as  we  pointed  out  wlien  reviewing  it,  that  the  introduc- 
tion was  not  without  value,  and  that  the  book  contained  a fair 
amount  of  pertinent  information ; but  this  was  buried  in  so  much 
rubbish  that  few  were  likely  to  extract  or  profit  by  it.  With 
but  little  attempt  at  selection,  classification,  or  compression, 
the  author  set  forth  indiscriminately  a mass  of  opinions  pro- 
nounced at  various  times  on  shipbuilding  policy,  some  of  which 
w'ere  weighty,  some  obsolete,  some  worthless  ab  initio.  In  fact,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  much  resembled  a scrap-book 
gradually  filled  up  during  several  years  and  published  en  bloc.  As 
an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  compiler  reproduced  the  whole  of  a long  and 
exceptionally  silly  article  in  the  Times  on  the  Livudia,  written 
before  that  vessel  was  launched,  and  eulogizing  the  Russian 
Government  for  constructing  her.  The  vessel,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  a complete  failure ; and  the  fact  of  this  ludicrous  dissertation, 
which  filled  seven  octavo  pages,  appearing  in  Sir  T.  Brassey’s 
work  showed  only  too  clearly  that  there  had  been  little  or  no 
method  in  compiling  it,  and  that  scarcely  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  separate  what  was  valuable  from  what  was  utterly 
worthless. 

His  fourth  volume,  just  publi.shed,  is  marked  by  the  same  fault 
as  his  third,  but  happily  not  to  the  same  extent.  A great  deal 
of  matter  is  included  which  ought  to  have  been  left  out.  No 
one  would  think  of  accusing  Sir  T.  Brassey  of  want  of  in- 
dustry ; but  assuredly  if  this  were  the  work  of  an  unknown 
writer  he  would  be  very  roughly  told  by  the  reviewers  that  he 
must  take  more  pains  if  he  desired  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  public. 
For  some  reason  the  idea  of  sifting,  condensing,  revising,  of 
striking  out  that  which  is  now  superfluous,  never  seems  to  occur 
to  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  almost  exasperating  to 
find  him  saying  in  his  preface  that  “ the  present  volume  is  a re- 
print of  naval  publications  on  a variety  of  subjects,  and  extending 
over  a long  series  of  years,”  and  that  “ each  speech  or  pamphlet  was 
prepared  for  a special  occasion,  and,  where  it  was  sought  to  gain 
the  approval  of  the  navy  and  of  Parliament  to  more  or  less  novel 
proposals,  repetition  of  statement  and  argument  was  inevitable.” 
Why  not  compress  and  condense  then  ? Why  trouble  tie  reader 
with  utterly  unnecessary  repetition  ? Sir  T.  Brassey  is  not  a naval 
Junius,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  actual  text 
of  his  discourses  should  be  preserved.  He  seems,  however,  to  be 
very  strongly  under  the  impression  that  he  ought  to  give  the 
world,  not  the  pith  of  what  he  said  and  wrote,  but  exactly  what 
he  said  and  wrote.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  his  preface  he 
remarks,  with  ingenuous  simplicity,  that  many  of  the  subjects  in 
the  volume  have  already  been  disposed  of  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  extraordinary,  then,  that  it  should  not  strike  him  that  much 
of  his  volume  is  obsolete,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  recast. 
While  reform  is  needed  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  set  forth 
every  argument  in  its  favour;  but  when  a desirable  change 
bas  been  efl'ected,  there  seems  to  be  little  use  in  printing  at  full 
length  the  letters,  pamphlets,  or  speeches  which  were  written  or 
made  in  support  of  it.  The  public  desire  for  information  on  such 
a matter  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  amply  satisfied  by  a summary, 
and  there  would  be  no  complaint  if  it  was  a brief  one  ; but  Sir  T. 
Brassey,  like  those  French  chefs  who  will  not  hear  of  a curtailed 
menu,  will  have  naught  to  do  with  a summary.  Pleasantly 
intimating  that  many  of  the  subjects  he  deals  with  have  been 
“ disposed  of,”  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  treat  them  fully  with 
an  obvious  relish  which  we  fear  will  not  be  altogether  shared 
by  his  readers.  Although,  however,  this  volume  is  open  to  the 
grave  objection  of  containing  much  that  might  be  condensed 
or  expunged  with  advantage,  it  must  in  justice  be  said  that 
it  also  contains  not  a little  that  is  valuable,  and  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  writer’s  judgment  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
arguments  which  he  sets  forward  at  such  length  have  often  pre- 
vailed. The  first  section  consists  of  speeches  relating  to  the  Con- 
trollership  of  the  Navy,  and  to  Admiralty  and  dockyard  business, 
and  of  a letter  to  the  Times  relating  to  the  distribution  of  duty  and 
responsibility  at  the  Admiralty.  With  regard  to  the  important 
functions  of  the  Controller,  Sir  T.  Brassey  seems  to  have  taken 
from  the  first  a very  j udicious  view.  The  officer  who  filled  this 
post  had  formerly  very  wide  duties  to  perform,  so  wide  indeed  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  one  person  to  perform  them  properly, 
and  indeed  it  was  hardly  possible  for  one  person  to  combine  all  the 
qualifications  necessary.  Sir  T.  Brassey  saw  at  an  early  period  that 
too  much  was  expected  of  the  Controller,  and,  further,  that  his 
nominal  responsibility  absolved  the  officers  who  had  actual  charge 


of  the  details  of  dockyard  business  from  the  “wholesome  respon- 
sibility which  ought  properly  to  rest  upon  them,”  and  urged  that 
there  should  be  less  centralization,  aptly  citing  the  example  of  his 
father,  who,  in  carrying  out  his  enormous  undertakings,  adopted 
decentralization  almost  as  a principle.  He  also  urged  that  the 
Controller  should  have  the  assistance  of  skilled  constructors. 
Whether  his  very  sensible  views  respecting  decentralization  have 
obtained  to  any  extent  he  does  not  say,  and  on  this  subject 
he  certainly  might  have  given  more  information.  Happily,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  opinion  respecting  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
Controller  skilled  aid  has,  to  a certain  extent,  prevailed,  and  that 
officer  has  now  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Barnes,  a gentleman  of 
high  attainments,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  shipbuilding.  After  quoting  his  discourses  respect- 
ing the  Controllership  of  the  Navy  and  Admiralty,  Sir  T. 
Brassey  goes  on  to  refer  to  what  he  has  said  about  those  whom 
he  terms,  following  perhaps  Admiralty  usage,  the  professional 
officers  of  the  navy.  By  this  he  means  the  officers  of  the  con- 
structive departments  in  the  various  dockyards,  though  why 
they  should  be  specially  called  professional  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. With  regard  to  them  his  contention  has  been,  appa- 
rently, that  they  should  have  a higher  status,  and  that  more 
inducement  should  be  offered  to  men  of  good  education  to 
join  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  Here,  again,  he  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  right,  and  here,  again,  he  treats  his 
subject  in  an  inadequate  manner.  Since  he  made  the  speech 
which  he  now  reprints,  a departmental  Committee  has  carried 
on  an  inquiry  into  the  position  of  the  so-called  professional 
officers;  but,  though  he  refers  to  it  in  his  preface,  he  does  not 
state  what  the  result  of  the  labours  of  this  body  have  been,  or 
whether  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  the  position  of 
these  officials.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  should  address  the 
general  reader  in  this  imperfect  manner,  withholding  precisely  that 
information  which  the  general  reader  most  desires  and  has  most 
difficulty  in  obtaining. 

Of  the  long  series  of  speeches  and  writings  which  follow  these 
sections  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  compiler’s  system,  or  rather 
to  his  want  of  system,  to  give  any  kind  of  summary.  Amongst 
them  is  a good  deal  that  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  a good 
deal  that  ought  to  have  been  left  out  or  compressed.  The  various 
arguments  and  expressions  of  opinion  so  amply  set  forth  show 
clearly  that  Sir  T.  Brassey  has  always  brought  good  sense  and 
knowledge  to  bear  on  naval  questions,  and  it  can  only  be  wished 
that  he  had  brought  equal  good  sense  to  bear  on  the  plan  and  putting 
together  of  his  book.  Those  who  go  through  the  whole  of  it 
will  learn  much,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  not  greatly 
bless  the  author  whose  pages  they  study.  In  the  sections  or 
chapters  of  the  first  part  of  this  volume  he  sets  forth  what  he  and 
others  have  said  about  Admiralty  organization,  recent  naval 
administration,  our  naval  strength  and  policy,  the  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  state  of  the  navy  as  debated  during 
the  General  Election  of  i8So,  and  the  general  policy  of  the 
Admiraltv ; and  adds  remarks  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  i88i  to 
1883,  as  he  puts  it,  or,  as  we  should  put  it,  1881  to  1882,  for  he 
says  nothing  about  the  Estimates  of  the  present  year.  Of  these 
chapters  the  most  interesting  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  those 
which  relate  to  our  naval  strength  and  policy,  and  to  the  state  of 
the  navy  in  1880.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  first-named  of 
these  is  disappointing,  as  it  consists  merely  of  a reprint  of  an  article 
contributed  by  Sir  T.  Brassey  to  the  Contemporary  Jiemeiu  of 
April  1876.  Naval  construction  advances  rapidly  in  our  days, 
and  armaments  have  changed  so  much  of  late,  and  are  still  changing 
so  much,  that  a survey  made  at  the  beginning  of  1 876  is,  practically, 
well-nigh  as  obsolete  as  if  it  had  been  made  twenty  years  ago. 
The  other  chapter  referred  to  really  merits  attention,  as  the  speeches 
contained  in  it  put  very  fairly  the  case  of  the  critics  on  the  Liberal 
side  against  the  naval  administration  of  the  Conservatives.  That 
questions  relating  to  the  navy  ought  not  to  be  treatedas  party  questions 
is  obvious ; but,  unfortunately,  it  is  also  obvious  that  in  all  likelihood 
they  always  will  be  treated  to  some  extent  as  party  questions, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  th.at  the  criticisms  of  those  who,  inspired 
by  vigorous  political  feeling,  take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  facts  are  often  of  considerable  value.  The 
charge  made  by  the  Liberals  againsc  the  late  First  Lord  and  his 
colleagues  was  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  navy,  and  this  charge  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  sus- 
tained. It  is  true  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  speaking  in  March  1880, 
was  able  to  make  a seemingly  triumphant  statement,  as  he  said  that 
there  were  then  272,000  tons  of  ironclads,  with  195,000  horse-power, 
as  against  101,044  tons  with  74,000  horse-power  iu  April  1874. 
This  appeared  conclusive,  but  it  hardly  proved  so,  for  the  gauntlet 
which  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  had  rather  hastily  thrown  down  was 
immediately  picked  up,  and  his  statement  was  strenuously  and  not 
unsuccessfully  controverted.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  alleged  that  the 
list  which  gave  such  an  imposing  total  was  made  up  in  a most 
fallacious  manner,  and  he  showed,  or  apparently  showed,  that  there 
had  been  more  building  in  the  five  years  1869-73  than  in  1874-9, 
and  pointed  out,  as  Sir  E.  Reed  (then  Mr.  Reed)  had  pointed  out 
before,  that  not  a single  ironclad  had  been  begun  and  completed  in 
the  dockyard  in  the  six  years  ending  1880.  Sir  E.  Reed  and  Sir 
T.  Brassey  followed  on  the  same  side ; and,  though  of  course  they 
were  inspired  by  party  fervour,  it  seems  clear  that  their  criticisms, 
which  iu  substance  hav'e  been  repeated  by  others,  were  on  the 
whole  correct.  Mr.  W.  11.  Smith,  when  First  Lord,  very  rightly 
paid  great  attention  to  repairs,  and  very  wrongly  paid  compara- 
tively little  attention  to  construction.  For  this  neglect,  however, 
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he  was  really  not  to  hlame,  and  the  victory  which  his  antagonists 
may  he  said  to  have  gained  over  him  discredited,  not  his  administra- 
tion, but  the  system  which,  in  naval  matters,  is  followed  by  Tories 
and  Liberals  alike.  Pie  found  that,  to  keep  e.visting  ships  efficient, 
considerable  repairs  were  necessary,  and  followed  what  has  been 
called  a repairing  policy.  Ilis  successor  has  followed  a building 
policy  and  is  said  to  have  neglected  repairs.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  a First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ought  to  follow  both,  to 
repair  and  build,  to  keep  existing  ships  efficient  and  to  con- 
struct new  ones.  To  do  this,  however,  more  money  than  it 
is  customary  to  grant  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  required, 
and  no  representative  of  the  Admiralty,  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
has  ventured  to  say  that  a substantial  augmentation  of  the  Navy 
Estimates  was  necessary.  The  present  rulers  of  the  Admiralty, 
though  they  have  shown  more  energy  than  their  predecessors  in 
building,  have  shown  just  the  same  cowardice  with  regard  to 
naval  expenditure,  and  their  conduct  has  really  been  far  more 
reprehensible  inasmuch  as  they  have  chosen  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  growing  rivalry  of  France  and  to  ignore  the  tremendous  effort 
which  the  Government  of  that  country  is  making  to  equal  and 
surpass  us  in  naval  strength,  and  the  results  which  must  ensue  if, 
as  seems  almost  certain,  that  effort  is  successful. 

Into  this  question,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  Sir  T.  Brassey  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter.  In  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
his  book  he  speaks  at  great  length  of  naval  reserves,  and  also  of 
naval  training  and  education.  As  in  the  first  part,  a good  deal  of 
excellent  matter  is  mixed  with  what  is  superfluous,  a most  de- 
plorable leniency,  both  to  himself  and  others,  having  been  shown 
by  Sir  T.  Brassey  in  revising.  To  notice,  even  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  these  portions  of  his  compilation  would  far  exceed  the 
space  now  at  our  command  ; but,  as  the  subjects  with  which  he 
deals  are  of  very  great  importance,  we  hope  to  return  to  his  work 
on  a future  occasion. 


THROUGH  TEXAS  ON  A MUSTANG.* 

This  book  comes  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic,  imbued  with 
that  peculiar  atmosphere  of  breezy  freshness  which  is 
incidental  to  the  vast  expanse  of  the  American  continent,  and 
seems,  more  or  less,  to  tinge  everything  connected  with  it.  The 
authors,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  A.  Knox,  were  old  college 
friends  from  the  Northern  States  ; they  met  by  chance  at 
Galveston,  each  having  come  to  spend  a holiday  in  Texas,  and  at 
once  agreed  to  travel  together  on  horseback  across  the  State  to  the 
Bio  Grande.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work 
before  them,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  from  north  to  south 
Texas  measures  670  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  825  miles. 
Inside  her  boundaries  are  275,000  square  miles  of  territory,  or  an 
area  as  large  as  that  of  France  and  Spain  together.  The  book  is 
written  in  a curiously  mixed  style ; here  a few  pages  of  shrewd 
observation  and  sound  common  sense ; then  the  authors  pull  them- 
selves up  short,  as  if  they  feared  that  they  were  getting  dull,  and 
interlard  their  narrative  with  the  quaintest  incongruities  of 
American  humour,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Mark  Twain’s 
Innocents  Abroad,  The  illustrations  have  the  same  characteristics 
— some  serious,  some  absurd,  but  all  well  drawn  : indeed,  many 
of  the  vignettes  are  admirable.  From  Galveston  the  authors 
went  by  steamer  up  the  Bufl'alo  Bayou  to  Houston,  the  railway 
centre  of  Texas,  and  in  population  and  wealth  the  second  city  in 
the  State;  there,  for' the  sum  of  ;^5o,  they  bought  two  mustangs 
13^  hands  high,  and,  equipped  with  saddle-bags,  blankets,  and  a 
few  necessaries,  started  on  their  ride,  the  first  section  of  which 
was  to  end  at  the  ancient  city  of  San  Antonio,  250  miles 
west  of  Houston.  Their  route  lay  through  the  rich  sugar  and 
cotton  lands  of  the  lower  Brazos,  and  over  the  great  stock 
range  of  the  Guadalupe  and  the  San  Marcos.  Texas  consists 
of  three  great  natural  divisions ; first,  the  coast  country,  nearly 
a thousand  miles  in  length,  and  extending  about  a hundred 
miles  inland ; secondly.  Central  Texas,  the  great  grain  and  cotton 
belt ; and,  thirdly,  the  vast  prairies  stretching  thence  westward, 
the  home  of  the  stockman,  the  Indian,  and  the  buffalo.  The  blank 
waste  and  immensity  of  these  prairies,  say  the  authors,  must  be  seen 
before  they  can  be  realized : — 

Nothing  to  he  seen  on  either  side  except  immense  herds  of  cattle  feeding 
on  the  luxuriant  prairie  grass.  ...  On  eitlier  side,  away  out  to  the 
horizon,  the  country  is  as  level  as  the  sea.  You  are  the  centre  of  a vast 
ocean  of  dry  land.  . . . The  sky  seems  to  be  bluer  and  clearer,  the  air 
purer,  and  the  sun  to  shine  more  brightly  than  on  the  old  earth  you  have 
been  accustomed  to.  The  eager  striving  for  the  possession  of  dollars  and 
cents  does  not  seem  to  you  now  to  be  the  chief  end  of  man,  but  rather  a 
sad  and  pityful  exhibition  of  human  weakness  and  inconsistency.  Your 
mind  will  expand  in  keeping  with  the  vastness  of  your  surroundings,  and 
will  be  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  as  you  gaze  on  the  immensity  and 
beauty  of  the  Creator’s  handiwork,  until  you  are  lost  in  admiration  and 
rapture,  and  long  for  the  hour  when  your  day’s  journey  shall  end  at  some 
farmyard  gate  where  the  aroma  of  the  frying  sections  of  a dismembered  hog 
will  bring  you  back  from  the  realms  of  sentiment  to  the  stomachic  realities 
of  life. 

At  Richmond  they  took  their  leave  of  human  habitations,  and 
started  on  their  camping-out  trip,  their  equipment  consisting 
of  “ a skillet,  a coffee-pot,  a peck  of  corn-meal,  and  a piece  of  fat 
bacon  to  wipe  out  the  inside  of  the  skillet  with,  as  a preliminary 
to  the  making  of  corn-bread,  a small  sack  of  ground  coffee, 

* On  a 3Icxicait  3Iustaii;;  t/irnuffli  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  in  the  Rio 
Grande,  By  Alex.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy  Knox,  Editors  of  “ Texas 
Siftings.”  London  : Triibner  & Co. 


and  two  tin  cups.”  They  travelled  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour,  resting  for  dinner  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  extent  of  the  Texas  cattle  business  is  something  stupendous. 
In  1870  as  many  as  560,000  beasts  were  driven  on  foot  to  the 
Northern  markets,  besides  thousands  shipped  by  steamer,  and  yet 
this  immense  drain  does  not  perceptibly  decrease  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  State.  The  Census  Bureau  Reports  show  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  required  eighty  head  of  cattle  for  every 
hundred  persons,  and  that  this  requirement  has  not  varied  i per 
cent,  in  thirty  j'ears.  Texas  had  in  1870  about  900  cattle  to' 
every  100  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  range 
at  will,  being  only  ‘‘rounded  up”  once  a year  for  the  purpose  of 
branding  the  calves  and  selecting  the  steers  for  sale.  Now  the 
stockmen  are  building  fences  and  paying  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed.  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  State  there 
is  a good  opening  for  immigrants,  even  when  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  capital  than  their  own  hands.  Landowners 
will  lease  land  and  furnish  the  tenant  with  a house  to  live 
in,  and  with  all  the  tools  and  teams  necessary  for  cultiva- 
tion, accepting  as  rent  one-half  the  crop  raised.  If  the  tenant 
furnishes  tools  and  teams,  the  landowner  gets  one-third  of  the 
corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton.  When  necessary,  the  latter- 
will  furnish  provisions,  for  which  the  tenant  pays  out  of  his  part 
of  the  crop.  The  crop  cannot  be  moved  from  the  farm  until  the 
rent  and  allowances  have  been  paid.  The  authors  state  that 
thousands  of  farmers  have  made  enough  money  in  a year  or  two 
on  rented  land  to  purchase  farms  for  themselves.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a 
healthy  locality,  as  the  authors  came  across  many  settlements 
where  fever  and  ague  were  prevalent.  The  settlers  nevertheless 
resented  the  imputation  that  the  climate  was  otherwise  than 
healthy : — 

“ Oh  ! chills  is  nothin’ ; a little  aggravatin’  sometimes,  you  know,  but  in 
a healthful  country  like  this  we  can  afford  to  hev  a chill  or  two  now  and 
then.  Mine  is  the  seven-day  ague,  so  I hev  lots  of  time  to  get  well 
between  chills.  . . . Why,  back  whar  I kem  from,  in  Mississippi,  when 
they  want  to  get  the  persimmons  off’n  a tree,  they  tie  a feller  to  the  trunk, 
and  they  sit  around  and  wait  for  his  chill  to  come  on  and  the  persimmons 
to  drap,  which  they  do  simultaneous.” 

As  the  travellers  drew  near  San  Antonio  they  met  many  Mexi- 
cans ; indeed,  of  the  22,000  inhabitants  now  contained  in  that 
city,  about  6,000  are  Mexican  and  the  same  number  German. 
San  Antonio  is  said  to  owe  its  existence  to  dust.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  settled  there  the  friars  passed  an  ordinance 
that  every  one  using  profane  language  should  be  fined  50  cents  for 
Church  purposes.  It  was  a dry  season,  and  in  six  months  the 
dust  was  so  annoying  that  the  Spaniards  and  Indian  converts  had 
“ cussed  ” together  a large  cathedral  and  four  mission  buildings. 
The  warrior  monks  arrived  in  1691,  and  for  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  pursued  their  attempts  to  civilize  the  country  and  convert 
the  Indians.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  only  visible  signs  of 
their  occupation  were  a few  small  towns  and  mission  stations  5 
the  latter  were  almost  without  worshippers,  as  there  were  no 
longer  any  tame  Indians  to  speak  of,  and  the  unreduced  Indians, 
now  provided  with  horses  and  firearms,  rendered  life  insecure 
everywhere  outside  the  city.  “The  population  was  dwindling 
awajq  hence  the  Americans  were  invited  over,  very  much  as 
Hengist  and  Horsa  were  invited  to  England — and  with  about  the 
same  result.”  In  1822  Stephen  F.  Austin  planted  the  first  colony 
in  Texas.  The  Mexican  authorities  soon  showed  a disposition  to. 
curtail  the  civil  liberty  of  the  colonists,  till  at  length  injustice 
and  tyranny  drove  them  into  revolt.  The  first  blood  was  spilled 
in  May  1832,  and  after  four  years  of  war  the  Independence  of 
Texas  was  proclaimed  on  March  2,  1836.  The  most  striking 
incident  was  the  capture  of  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio,  where  188 
Americans  held  the  fort  for  eleven  days  against  2,000  Mexicans, 
and  every  single  man  of  the  iSS  was  killed  before  the  Mexicans 
obtained  possession.  The  monument  constructed  at  Austin,  the 
State  capital,  out  of  the  blood-stained  stones  of  the  Alamo,  bears 
the  proud  inscription : — “ Thermopylae  had  her  messenger  of 
defeat;  the  Alamo  had  none.”  For  nine  years  Texas  existed  as 
an  independent  Republic — the  Lone  Star  State — but  becoming  at 
length  tired  of  the  expense  and  responsibility  of  her  separate 
establishment,  she  made  overtures  to  her  Northern  neighbour,  and 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1846,  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  United 
States. 

Messrs.  Sweet  and  Knox  visited  New  Braunfels,  thirty  miles 
from  San  Antonio,  a town  with  a population  of  4,000,  entirely 
German  ; they  remark  that  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  neatest 
farms  and  the  most  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  be  found 
in  Texas.  New  Braunfels,  moreover,  possesses  a woollen  factory — 
the  only  one  in  Texas,  probably  the  only  one  in  the  South. 

From  San  Antonio  to  Eagle  Pass  on  the  Rio  Grande  the  party 
was  joined  by  a reporter  for  a Texas  newspaper,  who  proved  a 
valuable  addition  ; he  was  full  of  information  and  statistics, 
enlivened  the  journey  with  quaint  anecdotes,  and,  better  than  all, 
knew  how  to  cook  a biscuit.  These  Western  prairies  were  full  of 
animal  life ; — 

A crash  among  the  branches  and  a deer  would  bound  .across  our  p.ath, 
giving  the  Doctor  only  time  enough  to  get  excited  over  unbuckling  his 
rifle  from  the  saddle  before  it  was  out  of  sight.  The  red-bird,  in  his 
gorgeous  crimson  suit  and  jaunty  top-knot,  would  silently  flit  from  bough 
to  bough  in  front  of  us  ; while,  high  on  the  topmost  br.anch  of  a live-oak, 
the  sober-hued  mocking-bird  made  the  echoes  answer  to  his  joyous  notes. 
Now  a chaparral  cock,  with  an  absurdly  long  tail,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  lean  bodv-,  would  trot  up  the  dusty  path  and  dodge  into  the  thicket. 
'I’hen  it  would  be  a jack-rabbit,  suddenly  starting  at  our  feet,  and  bounding 
off  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  alarm.  When  the  sun  went  down,  the  voice 
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of  file  wliip-poor-ivill,  the  cricket  and  flic  owl,  would  reach  us  in  the 
Boiiibre  gloaming,  as,  weary  and  tired,  wo  Jogged  along  in  search  of  a 
suitable  spot  to  camp  for  the  night.  At  no  time  in  all  our  journey  were  we 
out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  some  bird,  beast,  or  “varmint.” 

The  country  along  the  Rio  Grande  suffers  mucli  from  raids  of 
Indians  and  Mexicans,  who  enter  into  partnership  for  horse- 
stealing; the  Mexicans  furnish  the  wliisky,  ammunition,  and 
other  supplies,  while  the  Indians  steal  the  horses  and  bring  them 
across  the  frontier  to  the  Mexican  market.  These  raids  are  gene- 
rally made  at  the  full  of  the  moon ; the  Indians,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  covert  afforded  by  a range  of  hills  e.xtending  from 
the  Rio  Grande  towards  San  Antonio,  and  by  changing  horses 
stolen  as  they  go  along,  are  able  to  cover  an  incredible  distance  in 
a short  time.  Great  complaints  are  made  by  the  Texans  of  the 
Indian  policy  of  the  United  States  Government.  Different  tribes 
have  been  placed  on  “ reservations  ” — t.e.  tracts  of  land  reserved 
to  them — the  United  States  Government  undertaking  to  feed  and 
clothe  them.  For  this  purpose  supplies  of  beef,  corn,  and  blankets 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  distribution.  These 
agents  find  it  to  their  interest  to  allow  the  Indians  under  their 
charge  to  go  off  whenever  they  choose,  and  are  even  accused 
of  furnishing  them  with  rifles  and  ammunition ; during  their 
absence  the  agents  are  able  to  pocket  the  supplies  furnished  for 
their  use.  These  reservation  Indians  make  raids  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Texas,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Messrs.  Sweet  and 
Knox  cite  a case  in  which  a band  of  marauding  Indians  were 
tracked  by  Lieutenant  Bullis  for  1,266  miles,  back  to  a point 
within  three  miles  of  the  agent’s  house  on  a reservation,  and  yet 
the  agent  declined  to  interfere.  Lieutenant  Bullis  was  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps  without  either  the  thieves  or  the  stolen  stock. 
Little  attention  is  paid  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  these 
complaints  as  to  the  proceedings  of  their  own  agents,  and  they 
appear  to  be  afraid  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Mexican 
Government  by  taking  too  energetic  measures  for  stopping  raids 
from  across  the  frontier. 

It  would  be  easy,  did  space  allow,  to  quote  a dozen  good  stories 
from  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Knox’s  book ; and  they  have  also  much  of 
interest  to  say  respecting  ranches  devoted  to  the  multiplication  of 
sheep,  goats,  geese,  and  even  of  camels.  The  book  is  amusing, 
though  perhaps  the  fun  is  sometimes  rather  forced.  At  any  rate 
it  shows  that  Texas  has  every  natural  advantage  that  can  attract 
immigration,  and  that  the  development  of  railways,  and  consequent 
extension  of  agriculture,  are  rapidly  ousting  the  rowdy  element 
which  forms  the  transition  state  between  the  end  of  savagery  and 
the  beginning  of  civilization. 


AFRICANA.* 

Mr.  duff  MACDONALD  is  a Scottish  missionary,  and  went 
in  1878  to  Central  Africa,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  He 
remained  at  Blantyre,  a station  not  far  from  Lake  Nyassa,  called 
after  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  for  about  three  years,  and 
collected  a number  of  interesting  facts  regarding  the  negro  races. 
His  first  volume  contains  these  notes,  put  forward  without  much 
grace  of  style,  but  in  a simple  unpretending  way,  which  impresses 
the  reader  by  its  evident  impartiality  and  dispassionate  air  of  truth. 
His  second  volume  describes  the  journey  to  and  from  Blantyre, 
and  the  chief  events  of  his  stay.  He  learned  the  language  very 
thoroughly,  and  seems  to  have  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  ordinary  traveller  who  endeavours  to  find  out 
something  of  the  real  social  and  moral  state  of  the  African 
people.  He  writes  in  a somewhat  despairing  tone  of  the  present 
state  of  Central  Africa.  Christianity  has  made  little  progress.  No 
machinery  exists  by  which  to  control  or  suppress  the  slave-trade. 
Ivory  is  becoming  scarce,  and  there  is  no  industry  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  The  people  in  most  places  cultivate  just  as  much 
ground  as  will  suffice  for  the  actual  v«ants  of  a few  months. 
Should  they  lay  by  money  or  food,  they  believe  it  would  be  taken 
from  them  by  force.  No  life  is  secure.  Every  villager  knows  that 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  before  morning 
dawns  he  may  be  shot  down  at  his  own  door,  and  his  wife  and 
children  carried  away  into  hopeless  captivity.  Should  he  escape 
this  fate,  he  may  be  torn  away  himself  on  some  frivolous  charge 
trumped  up  by  a witch-finder,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery 
or  death  by  torture.  We  have  read  no  book  since  Speke’s 
which  leaves  so  melancholy  an  impression  on  the  mind  as  to 
the  conditions  of  life  in  Central  Africa ; and  if  the  object  of 
Mj.  Macdonald  in  publishing  it  be  to  warn  us  against  any  hope  of 
doing  good  by  missions  until  the  curse  of  the  Dark  Continent  is 
put  down  with  a high  hand,  he  may  be  considered  to  have  attained 
it.  True,  such  books  as  this  can  only  be  written  by  missionaries. 
We  had  occasion  last  year  to  speak  of  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Felkins  and  his  feUow-labourers  a little  further  north  than  the 
station  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
expeditions,  if  they  have  so  far  been  of  but  little  use  to  the  natives, 
are  gradually  opening  the  country,  making  us  familiar  with  the 
actual  state  of  things,  with  the  climate,  with  the  possible  produce, 
and  perhaps  helping  to  the  gradual  solution  of  a problem  which, 
so  far,  appears  to  have  eluded  the  grasp  of  politicians. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  adventures  were  thrilling  enough,  but  he 
makes  little  parade  of  them,  and  seems  anxious  to  keep  himself  and 
his  family  and  his  personal  history  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
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ground.  We  turn  to  the  volume  on  native  customs  and  beliefs 
with  the  greater  interest.  It  is  full  of  curious  notes,  some  of 
a very  valuable  kind  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view.  They 
are  well  illustrated  by  a series  of  native  fables  and  stories.  To 
each  volume  there  is  an  appendix  containing  examples  of  tales 
and  folklore,  and  all  the  contents  are  arranged  so  well  by  means 
of  numbered  paragraphs  that  the  absence  of  an  index  is  scarcely 
felt.  Mr.  Macdonald  parries  the  objection  which  may  be  made 
to  the  appearance  of  his  book  after  so  short  an  acquaintance  with 
Africa  by  saying  that  “ after  a Christian  mission  has  been 
established  for  a few  years  in  a district  the  views  of  the  people 
around  may  become  so  modified,  especially  on  religion,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  how  much  is  native  and  how  much  im- 
ported.” He  goes  on  to  promise  that  the  reader  will  not  find  in  his 
book  any  religious  belief  that  was  suggested  by  Christian  teaching. 
With  regard  to  native  law  he  gives  the  reader  liberty  “to  read 
between  the  lines  that  our  statements  may  be  often  modified  by  a 
maxim  which  is  but  ill  concealed  in  native  jurisprudence  by  the 
maxim  that  might  is  right,”  This  ill-constructed  but  very  sugges- 
tive sentence,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  is  a very  fair  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Macdonald  has  taken  care  of  the  sense  and 
let  the  sounds  take  care  of  themselves  throughout  his  volumes. 
At  Blantyre  the  local  chief  was  Kapeni,  fhe  ruler  of  a widespread 
tribe  named  the  Yao  ; but  the  common  people  were  the  Anyasa, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Yao  tribe.  Mr.  Macdonald  is 
hardly  explicit  enough  on  these  points,  and  the  reader  is  sometimes 
a little  puzzled  by  allusions  to  facts  which  are  perhaps  so  familiar 
to  the  author  that  he  forgets  that  everybody  does  not  know 
them.  The  language  which  he  used  was  the  Yao,  and  he  describes 
it  as  very  full,  especially  of  names  for  objects  of  sense  and  for 
actions,  but,  of  course,  deficient  in  words  for  expressing  abstract 
ideas.  The  Yao  is  easy  to  pronounce,  almost  every  consonant 
being  followed  by  a vowel.  Its  primitive  condition  is  illustrated 
by  an  example.  To  express  ninety-nine  a Yao  has  to  say  “ Tens 
five  and  tens  four — to  this  comes  five,  then  four  ” — which  is  worse 
than  French,  With  regard  to  morals,  Mr.  Macdonald  complains 
much  of  the  negroes’  want  of  truthfulness.  They  think  you  flatter 
them  if  you  accuse  them  of  falsehood.  “ When  natives  wish  to 
pay  a high  compliment  to  a European  who  has  told  them  an  in- 
teresting story,  they  look  into  his  face  and  say,  ‘ 0 father,  you 
are  a great  liar ! ’ ” Mr.  Macdonald  has  a high  opinion  of  their 
intellectual  powers.  In  this  he  differs  from  many  other  writers. 
Their  precocity  has  often  been  remarked,  and  we  can  well  be- 
lieve it  that  boys  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  could  learn  to 
read  in  six  weeks ; but  few  travellers  confirm  the  further  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Macdonald : — “ There  were  many  school  children 
whose  progress  I watched  with  great  interest,  and  who,  I am  cer- 
tain, if  they  had  enjoyed  the  usual  training,  could  have  taken  no 
mean  place  among  the  Cambridge  Wranglers.”  There  are,  of 
course,  great  differences  intellectually,  as  well  as  physically,  among 
the  different  tribes.  “ Compare  an  ordinary  Yao  with  an  ordinary 
Anyasa,  and  the  former  is  at  once  seen  to  be  physically  superior.” 
Mr,  Macdonald  could  generally  tell  to  which  tribe  a man  belonged 
by  his  appearance ; but  he  accounts  for  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Anyasa  by  the  demoralising  operation  of  slavery.  “ The  master  is 
a cruel  tyrant ; the  slave  is  a thief,  a liar,  and  a miserable  coward.” 
Mr.  Macdonald  makes  some  curious  remarks  on  their  appreciation 
of  the  Bible.  They  readily  understood  the  Old  Testament — 
“ familiar  as  they  are  with  a state  of  civilization  where  a ‘ younger 
brother  ’ may  be  sold  like  Joseph,  where  a chief  (like  Saul)  hunts 
a rival  among  mountains  and  caves,  and  where  a headman  thinks 
nothing  of  dividing  a child  to  settle  a dispute.”  To  the  subjects 
of  an  African  monarch  the  story  of  Pharaoh’s  broken  promise  is 
the  merest  commonplace,  “ while  they  feel  that  such  falsehood  in 
the  prince  would  rather  call  forth  the  applause  of  his  people*  so 
long  as  it  seemed  to  be  in  their  interest.”  Where  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  people  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  guardians  or  slave 
masters,  a species  of  resigned  fatalism  is  developed.  Once,  when 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  expounding  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  was 
advised  to  omit  “ Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  ” and 
“ Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,”  because,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  negro  never  thinks  of  to-morrow  at  all.  They  believe  strongly 
in  another  life.  “ You  ask  me,”  said  a chief,  “ whether  a man’s  spirit 
ever  dies.  I cannot  tell.  I have  never  been  in  the  spirit  world ; 
but  this  I am  certain  of,  that  spirits  live  for  a very  long  time.” 
It  is  here  that  religious  worship  comes  in.  “ The  spirits 
of  the  dead  are  the  gods  of  the  living”;  and  in  translating  the 
name  of  the  Deity  it  was  not  found  possible  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  name  used  for  soul  or  spirit.  They  hold  that  their  gods  mani- 
fest their  existence  by  answering  prayer,  by  appearing  in  dreams, 
and  by  speaking  through  the  medium  of  a prophetess.  “ The 
whole  hamlet  is  wrapped  in  slumber,  when  aU  at  once  the  mid- 
night stillness  is  broken  ” by  her  ravings.  The  startled  villagers 
“ think  it  is  war — the  slavers  have  come — their  first  impulse  is  to 
run  away,”  but  when  they  find  it  is  the  prophetess  their  fear  sub- 
sides. They  go  to  hear  what  she  has  to  tell,  and  creep  back  to 
their  beds.  In  the  morning  she  appears  with  her  head  bound  up 
and  “ her  arms  cut  as  if  for  new  tatoos.”  A god  or  a spirit  is 
often  represented,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  by  a serpent.  It  is  not 
usual  for  any  one  but  the  chief  to  approach  the  gods.  If  the  chief 
is  from  home  his  wife  officiates.  They  worship,  not  so  much  indi- 
vidually, as  in  communities.  The  title  of  the  chief  to  the  priest- 
hood is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  gods  are  his  relatives. 
“ Every  one  that  lives  in  a village  recognizes  these  gods ; but  if 
any  one  removes  to  another  village  he  changes  his  gods.”  The 
chief,  Kapeni,  “prays to  his  own  relatives,  and  also  to  the  old 
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gods  of  the  place.”  Bleek  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  which  they 
use  f(ir  spirit  and  for  god  means  ‘‘  great  ancestor.”  But  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  ancestors,  and  therefore  of  gods,  a selection  must 
of  necessity  he  made.  The  chief  of  a village  will  not  trouble 
himself  about  his  great-great-grandfather.  He  will  offer  to  his 
own  immediate  predecessors  and  say,  “ Oh,  father,  I do  not  know 
all  your  relatives ; you  know  them  all ; invite  them  to  a feast 
with  you.”  If  he  is  asked,  “ What  if  they  quarrel  with  the 
other  relatives  over  their  share  of  the  feast  ? ” he  replies,  “ Let 
them  quarrel ; I have  given  them  enough.”  In  addition  to  these 
ancestors,  they  have  local  divinities,  which,  however,  seem  also 
on  closer  inquiry  to  resolve  themselves  into  ancestors.  Thus  the 
god  of  Mount  Sochi  is  Kangomba,  of  whom  it  is  traditionally 
reported  that  he  was  an  ancient  chief  of  the  Anyasa,  who  were 
subdued  by  the  Yao,  as  has  been  noticed  above ; and  that  when 
he  saw  ruin  impending  over  his  people  he  retired  to  a cave  in 
the  mountain  and  never  came  forth  again.  He  is  now  worshipped 
even  by  the  Yao.  “ The  Wayao  chief  Kapeni  often  asks  some  of 
the  Wanyasa  tribe  that  can  trace  connexion  with  Kangomba  to 
help  him  ” in  his  offerings  and  supplications. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  value  and  interest  of  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  very  unvarnished  notes.  We  may  conclude  with  a 
specimen  of  the  “ native  tales  literally  translated.”  It  is  headed 

Death,”  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

This  country  was  one  wliere  people  did  not  die,  and  there  came  a wom.an 
that  could  not  walk.  People  lived  without  sleep,  and  the  woman  said 
“ Sleep,”  and  two  persons  slept ; then  she  caught  one  by  the  nostrils,  and 
the  other  continued  to  breathe,  and  she  said  “ Arise  ! ” the  one  arose,  and 
the  other  died.  She  said,  “ 1 am  sorry,  I have  done  wrong,  I caught  one 
by  the  nostrils,  he  cannot  breathe,  now  mourn”  (for  him).  Then  the  people 
mourned,  and  continued  three  d.ays.  Afterwards  they  said,  “ Carry  him 
awaj’',  dig  a grave,  and  bury  him,”  and  they  buried  him.  People  then 
discovered  sleep  ; death  and  sleep  are  one  word  ; they  are  of  one  family. 
The  woman  that  could  not  walk  wrought  mischief. 


SOME  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

Mbs.  LANG  has  followed  up  her  Geography  of  the  British 
Isles  and  Possessions  with  a second  and  third  part,  dealing 
the  one  with  Europe,  the  other  with  the  remaining  continents. 
Practice  more  even  than  in  other  matters  makes  perfect  in  the 
difficult  art  of  compiling  books  where  an  immense  number  of  facts 
have  to  be  succinctly  and  clearly  stated  ; and,  though  the  first 
part  was  good,  we  think  that  the  second  and  third  parts  are  better. 
In  the  third  part  especially  the  very  difficult  task  of  carrying  out 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  necessitates  the  compression  into  a 
few  lines  of  the  whole  history  of  whole  countries  is  grappled 
with  most  gallantly.  The  author  follows  in  her  European  volume 
the  now  usual  plan  of  starting  eastwards  from  England  along 
the  north,  then  returning  westwards  through  the  centre,  and 
finishing  with  the  three  European  peninsulas  in  the  order  of  west 
to  east.  The  sketch  of  the  physical  and  political  geography  of 
the  different  countries,  with  j ust  enough  of  their  history  to  make 
the  political  geography  intelligible,  is  very  well  done,  the  infor- 
mation being  ample  in  amount,  very  closely  and  tersely  put,  and 
free  from  jejuneness,  while  carefully  avoiding  anything  like  in- 
dulgence in  fine  writing.  A few  passages  which  we  have  noted  in 
passing  as  doubtful  may  he  specified  rather  to  show  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  book  than  by  way  of  fault-finding.  We  think 
that  sobriety  no  less  than  patriotism  might  question  the  rather 
positive  statement  that  Gothenburg  furnishes  “ the  most  daring 
sailors  in  Europe.”  The  lemming  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
not  a “ Norwegian  rabbit,”  but  a kind  of  big  field-mouse.  In 
mentioning  that  the  district  of  Tokay  produces  good  red  wine  it 
might  have  been  well  to  inform  the  youthful  reader  that  the 
famous  liquid  he  reads  about  under  that  name  is  not  red, 
hut  amber.  Finally,  we  do  not  quite  know  why  Mrs.  Lang 
should  speak  of  Sphacteria  as  “ dismallij  famous  in  Greek 
history.”  There  is  surely  nothing  dismal  in  an  uncommonly 
good  fight  well  won,  and  resulting  in  what,  if  people  had 
been  sensible,  might  have  been  a durable  peace.  So,  in  the 
third  part,  a political  purist  may  question  the  word  “ States  ” 
applied  to  Mysia,  Oaria,  and  Ionia;  and  a dog  lover  might  re- 
proach Mrs.  Lang  when  she  deals  with  the  fauna  of  Tibet  for 
forgetting  the  famous  Tibetan  mastiff.  But  this  is  the  merest 
following  of  Momus.  Mrs.  Lang,  as  is  proper,  keeps  rigidly  clear  of 
political  insinuations.  But  perhaps  some  thoughtful  youth  may 
date  a sensible  conception  of  modern  politics  from  her  matter-of- 
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fact  and  perfectly  accurate  statement  that  certain  districts  just 
handed  over  to  Greece  with  a great  flourish  about  nationality  are 
“ chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  of 
Bulgarian  or  Slav  extraction.”  A good  knowledge  of  the  actual 
facts  of  geography  is  the  best  antidote  to  Professor  Baloonatics 
Craniocracs. 

There  could  not  be  a much  better  warrant  for  the  soundness  of 
a short  treatise  on  Physical  Geography  than  Professor  Duncan’s 
name.  A sixpenny  Primer  on  such  a subject  can  of  necessity  be 
little  more  than  a very  ingeniously  classified  glossary  of  terms, 
arranged  so  as  to  convey,  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  thq 
teacher,  as  much  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  the  learner  is  capable 
of  taking  in.  So  far  there  is  no  doubt  that  Professor  Duncau  has 
achieved  what  is  possible.  He  is  neither  over-prodigal  of  scientific 
hard  words  nor  prudish  about  giving  them  where  they  are  neces- 
sary. His  definitions  and  descriptions  are  always  clear  and  pre- 
cise, his  arrangement  excellent,  and  his  examples  well  chosen. 
Such  a subject,  if  taught  to  young  children,  requires  a good  deal 
to  be  done  by  the  master  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  text-book 
writer ; and  it  is  open  to  those  who  will  to  contend  that  the 
mental  grasp  it  requires,  though  not  remarkable  in  intensity,  is,  as 
with  most  of  the  physical  sciences,  of  a kind  not  to  be  expected  or 
profitably  demanded  from  extreme  youth.  But  that  is  contentious 
matter,  and  does  not  afiect  the  question  of  the  merit  of  this  parti- 
cular accomplishment  of  a particular  and  definite  task. 

The  preface  of  Mr.  Morris’s  Readers  informs  us  that  they  consist 
of  “the  author’s  well-known  class-book  History  of  England,”  and 
that  the  paging  corresponds  to  that  of  the  same  book.  We  can 
only  understand  by  this  announcement  that  Mr.  Morris’s  History 
has  been  issued  in  a new  binding  to  serve  some  purpose  recom- 
mended by  the  ever-changing  formulas  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. If  a history  is  well  known,  that  dispenses  the  reviewer  from 
attempting  to  make  it  better  known,  and  if  the  wisdom  of  My 
Lords  has  occasioned  a new  demand  for  it  in  another  form,  that 
dispenses  him  from  giving  any  particular  opinion  as  to  its  intrinsic 
merits.  We  should,  indeed,  have  thought  that  a continuous  his- 
tory of  any  country  did  not  properly  come  under  the  term 
“ Reader.”  By  that  word  persons  of  some  experience  in  teaching 
usually  understand  a collection  of  detached  passages,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  as  such  aft'ording  the  youthful  mind  a relief 
from  the  doubtless  tedious  process  of  taking  in  in  short  instalments 
something  that  can  only  be  properly  comprehended  as  a whole. 
For  this  purpose  history  is  very  well  suited,  but  its  suitableness  is 
not,  we  should  say,  made  the  most  of  by  cutting  a continuous 
history  into  lengths.  If  My  Lords,  however,  have  arranged 
matters  so  as  to  admit  of  this  proceeding,  on  the  heads  of  My 
Lords  be  it.  As  for  Mr.  Morris’s  book  in  itself,  it  is  a reasonably 
accurate  compromise  between  the  old  history  and  the  new,  ad- 
mitting many  things  which  cannot  he  called  historical,  such  as  the 
derivation  of  Britannia  from  Brutus,  but  giving  on  the  whole  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  “ truelike,”  if  not  true,  account  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  realm.  Its  typographical  devices  for 
impressing  facts  and  dates  are  decidedly  good,  and  it  has  illustra- 
tions which,  from  experience  as  well  as  a priori,  we  are  able  to 
pronounce  not  unimportant  for  its  purpose.  Beyond  this  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said. 

The  Standard  Authors  Readers  are  real  readers,  and  by  nO’ 
means  bad  specimens  of  their  kind.  Each  is  decorated  on  the  cover 
with  an  engraving  from  the  Stratford  bust  of  Shakspeare,  in  which 
that  great  man  appears  to  wink  as  who  should  say,  “ You  will  not 
find  anything  much  better  than  me  in  these  volumes.”  The  bust 
notoriously  lends  itself  to  this  effect,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  contents  of  the  volumes,  which  mainly,  though  not 
wholly,  consist  of  modern  work,  fail  to  bear  out  Shakspeare's  mute- 
claim.  But  there  is  some  very  good  literature  in  them  for  all  that, 
and  of  a kind  which  is  well  fitted  to  produce  the  effect  aimed  at — 
the  interesting  of  immature  and  comparatively  uncultivated  minds 
in  literature  that  is  good.  Perhaps  individual  authors  are  some- 
what too  liberally  drawn  on.  We  can  testify  to  the  use  of  such 
Readers  in  awakening  in  those  who  read  them  a desire  to  explore 
for  themselves  the  books  and  authors  given  by  sample,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  this  very  valuable  eSect  the  said  books  and 
authors  should  be  multiplied  as  much  as  possible.  For  instance. 
Lord  Dutferin’s  famous  Letters  deserve  to  be  read  by  everybody, 
but  four  or  five  extracts  from  them  are  surely  unnecessary.  The 
aim  of  the  reader-compiler  should  be,  not  only  to  give  good  work, 
but  to  make  as  far  as  is  possible  a catalogue  raisonne  of  the  best 
work  available.  He  should  be  a kind  of  handy  guide  to  the  public 
library,  which  tends  to  multiply  itself — an  introduction  to  the 
bookshelf.  In  order  to  be  this  he  cannot  be  too  catholic  or  too 
miscellaneous  in  his  selections.  The  Standard  Authors  Series  goes 
a long  way  towards  this  goal.  But  it  might,  as  it  seems  to  us,  go 
a little  further.  For  instance,  in  these  two  volumes — which  are, 
to  1 he  extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  at  least,  drawn  from  authors 
of  the  present  century — we  find,  to  mention  only  the  names 
that  first  occur  to  us,  nothing  from  Landor,  nothing  from 
Peacock,  nothing  from  Miss  Austen,  nothing  from  the  Brontes, 
nothing  from  Thackeray,  nothing  from  Lord  Beaconsfield  ( Venetia 
is  a capital  selection-ground  for  the  purpose),  nothing  from 
Shelley’s  Letters  (containing  some  of  the  most  admirable  prose  in 
English),  little  or  nothing  from  Coleridge.  If  some  of  these 
writers  had  taken  the  place  of  the  duplicates  and  triplicates 
from  Lord  Dufl'erin,  Miss  Mitford,  Washington  Irving  (admirable 
writers  though  they  all  are)  and  others,  it  would  have  been 
better. 

Mr.  Ransome  very  frankly  confesses  that  his  book  is  a mere 
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handy  compilation  from  Canon  Stubbs,  Hallara,  Sir  Ersbine  May, 
and  other  standard  authorities,  intended  for  those  who  are  not 
likely  to  consult  the  originals.  The  volume,  therefore,  requires  little 
criticism,  except  to  say  that  it  is  well  written,  clearly  arranged, 
and  for  the  most  part  accurate  and  exact.  In  the  account  of  the 
great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Mr.  Kansome  is,  how- 
ever, anything  but  up  to  the  facts.  Tie  ought  to  know  that  the 
statement — “ He  [Charles]  was  wringing  tonnage  and  poundage 
from  the  merchants  as  if  the  Petition  of  Right  had  never  been 
heard  of” — is  an  absolutely  unfair,  not  to  say  an  absolutely  untrue, 
statement  of  the  case.  All  impartial  and  well-informed  authority 
at  the  present  day  admits  that  tonnage  and  poundage  were  outside 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  were  not  “ taxes  ” at  all,  as  they  most 
certainly  were  not  “ loans,  gifts,  or  benevolences.”  Nor  does  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Ransome  passes  over  the  Septennial  Act  incline 
the  reader  to  the  belief  that  he  has  fully  grasped  what  is  meant 
by  constitutional  history.  But  as  a boiling  down  of  acknowledged 
authorities  his  book  is  not  unworthy  of  a certain  place. 

The  summary  of  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
Mrs.  Gardiner  has  contributed  to  Messrs.  Longmans’  useful  series 
of  “ Epochs,”  is  very  careful  and  exact  in  fact,  if  a little  jejune 
and  wanting  in  breadth  of  view.  In  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution  Mrs.  Gardiner  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  mere  abuses, 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  ancien  regime,  and  too  little  on  the 
atrophy  of  the  political  system  which  preceded  those  abuses.  The 
fault  of  the  France  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  not  so  much  that  one  class  had  overwhelming  privi- 
leges, as  that  all  classes,  owing  to  the  results  of  the  policy  of 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  were  dislocated  and  could  not  work 
together.  Even  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  institution  of 
Grands  Jours  kept  up  something  like  a correspondence  between 
the  head  of  the  State  and  its  lowest  classes,  but  even  this  was 
allowed  to  die  away.  The  extraordinary  cleavage  between  classes 
in  France  was  finally  demonstrated  by  the  emigration,  and  by  the 
inability  of  even  so  apparently  close  a corporation  as  the  Church 
to  carry  its  influence  integrally  to  the  side  of  order  and  rational 
reform  at  the  Revolution.  It  is  scarcely  a paradox  to  say  that  the 
Revolution  came  about,  not  because  the  privileged  classes  had  too 
much  political  power,  but  because  they  had  really  none  at  all.  The 
proudest  due  et  pair  had,  unless  the  sovereign  chose,  nothing  more 
to  do  with  law-making  or  government  than  his  own  footman,  or 
his  footman’s  starving  kinsmen  in  some  out-of-the-way  province. 
It  is  very  odd  that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  to  put  this  view 
before  Englishmen.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  so  long 
as  every  one  who  deals  with  the  subject  recites  over  again 
the  old  quotations  from  Arthur  Young,  and  the  old  matter  about 
tailles  and  corue'es,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  political  im- 
potence which  has  rested  on  the  nation  ever  since  will  remain 
unintelligible. 

It  is  difficult — nothing  perhaps  is  more  difficult — to  write  a good 
book  on  English  grammar.  But  it  mast  have  been  almost  equally 
difficult  to  write  so  bad  a book  as  Mr.  Arthur  Riches  has  written. 
It  is  so  bad  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  criticize  it,  except  by  a 
few  instance.s.  Mr.  Riches  asks  for  examples  of  adverbs  that  are 
compared,  first  by  prefixing  “more”  and  “most”;  secondly,  by 
change  of  termination.  One  of  his  examples  of  the  first  case  is 
“ hopeful  ” ; this  is  probably  the  first  time  that  hopeful  has  ever 
found  itself  classed  as  an  adverb.  He  derives  “ ness  ” from  the 
Fi'ench  nez.  He  says  that  prosody  comes  from  the  Greek  to, 
and  ode,  a song.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  piece  of  miscel- 
laneous information  with  which  he  favours  his  readers  is  his  defi- 
nition of  a synedoche  (sic).  The  charitable  explanation  that  this 
is  a printer’s  error  is  hardly  to  be  claimed  by  a writer  who,  as  Ave 
have  seen,  construes  pro  “ to,”  who  classes  ambidextrous  under 
“ Greek  prefixes,”  who  instances  homoeopathy  as  a compound  of 
“ homo.”  It  is  lucky  for  Mr.  Riches  that  he  did  not  live  in  the 
days  of  the  disputes  as  to  ovo-La. 

In  issuing  a new  edition  of  their  Public  Schools  French  Grammar, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  founded  on  the  useful  but  not  infallible 
work  of  Bracket,  Messrs.  Brette  and  Masson  have  summoned  to 
their  aid  two  other  experts  in  French  teaching,  Messrs.  Janau  and 
Tievander.  The  present  volume  contains  the  accidence  only.  It 
is  certainly  the  fullest  and  most  elaborate,  and  repeated  revision 
seems  to  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  scholarly,  of  all 
English-French  grammars — a class  of  book  not  too  frequently  dis- 
tinguished by  these  qualities. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

TWO  more  volumes  of  Messrs.  Scribner’s  valuable  series  describe 
the  naval  operations  of  the  Civil  War  (i) — the  one  treating  of 
the  operations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  other  of  those  in  the 
Gulf  and  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  Confederacy.  The  navy  bore 
a greater,  and  certainly  a more  important,  part  in  the  Civil  War 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  blockade,  owing  partly  to  the 
exclusively  agricultural  character  of  the  South,  partly  to  her  want 
of  naval  defence,  pressed  upon  her  with  extreme  severity ; and  it 
■should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  scruple  to  declare 
■medicines  contraband  of  war,  in  order  to  withhold  as  far  as  possible 
■from  the  Southern  wounded  the  relief  of  chloroform  and  opium. 

(i)  The  Nary  in  the  Civil  War. — II.  The  Atlantic  Coast.  By  Daniel 
■Ammeu,  Rear-Admiral  U.S.  Navy.  III.  The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters. 
iBy  N.  T.  Maban,  Commander  U.S.  Navy.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s 
■Sons.  London  : Trubner  & Co. 


Above  all  the  South  was  deprived  of  her  chief  financial  resource;  her 
cotton  crop,  Avorth  from  forty  to  a hundred  millions  sterling,  was 
rendered  unavailable.  But  she  could  have  endured  the  blockade 
for  ten  years  if  necessary  ; it  was  by  the  active  operations  of  the 
navy  that  her  defences  were  pierced  and  riven,  and  one  apparently 
inaccessible  region  after  another  exposed  to  plunder  and  devastation. 
These  volumes  give  a full  account  of  the  measures  taken,  first,  to 
supplement  the  blockade  by  the  seizure  of  several  points  of  the 
Southern  coast,  and  next  to  acquire  the  command  of  the  inland 
waters  of  the  Confederacy — a step  which  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Southern  defence  and  finally  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two.  The 
operations  of  the  navy  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  had,  before  the  end 
of  the  Avar,  sealed  almost  every  port  and  exposed  great  part  of 
Georgia  and  the  C.arolinas  to  destructive  and  demoralizing  raids. 
The  Federal  artillery  on  shipboard  was  vastly  superior  in  power 
and  accuracy  eA'en  to  the  guns  that  armed  the  Confederate  earth- 
Avorks.  The  Federal  ironclads  would  have  been  helpless  as  against 
the  Warrior  or  the  Gloire,  and  were  hardly  ocean-going  ships  at  all ; 
but  their  armour  and  their  power  of  moA'ement  enabled  them,  at  a 
distance  at  which  they  were  practically  invulnerable,  to  overwhelm 
the  land  defences,  dismount  the  Confederate  guns,  and  crush  the 
defenders  under  a shower  of  shot  and  shell.  The  Southern  iron- 
clads and  cottonclads,  improvised  out  of  river  steamers  or  rafts, 
acted  with  signal  courage  and  skill,  but  were  no  match  for  the 
weakest  of  their  antagonists.  Early  in  1862  the  navy  struck  per- 
haps the  heaviest  blow  that  the  South  received  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  The  loss  of 
her  greatest  commercial  city  was  a most  discouraging  disaster  to 
the  South.  More  than  that,  it  operated  to  discourage  still  more 
heavily  her  friends  abroad  ; it  deprived  her  of  the  prospect  of  in- 
tervention, and  postponed  indefinitely  that  diplomatic  recognition 
which  the  Confederate  Government  had  till  then  pretty  confidently 
expected.  But,  worse  than  this,  the  fate  of  New  Orleans  showed 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  every  Confederate  city  or  fortress 
accessible  by  water;  it  indicated  pretty  clearly  that  the  enemy  must 
before  long  obtain  the  command  of  every  navigable  river  whose 
mouth  was  within  their  reach,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  South 
was  pierced  by  many  such  rRers.  The  fall  of  Fort  Donnelson 
opened  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee;  the  captiue  of  Island  Number 
Ten  placed  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  command  of  the 
invaders  and  turned  the  flank  of  the  Confederate  defence  in  Southern 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri. 
New  Orleans  itself  was  absolutely  indefensible  against  an  enemy 
commanding  the  river.  The  defences  on  which  it  relied  were 
two  powerful  forts  commanding  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  and  a kind  of  boom  supposed  to  block  the  passage. 
The  latter  was  pierced  with  no  great  difficulty ; the  forts  were 
comp>tely  overpowered  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet.  From  that 
moment  it  became  evident  that  no  earthworks  such  as  the  Con- 
federates could  construct  on  the  level  of  the  water  could  hold 
their  own  against  men-of-war  or  even  gunboats.  Vicksburg,  a 
powerful  fortress  on  the  bluffs  overhanging  the  river  at  a point 
where  the  latter  bent  and  doubled,  exposing  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  bend  to  the  direct  fire  of  its  artillery,  could  not  be 
assailed  by  a fleet  alone.  It  was,  however,  speedily  proved  that 
ships  could  pass  and  repass  it  with  comparatNely  little  danger ; and 
from  that  time  the  entire  course  of  the  river  was  open  to  the  in- 
vaders, and  virtually  closed  to  the  Confederates.  The  fortress  itself 
held  out  until  July  1863,  and  then  surrendered,  not  to  the  fleet,  but  to 
an  enormous  besieging  army.  If  not  from  the  fall  of  New  Orleans, 
certainljr  from  the  passage  of  the  fleet  under  the  batteries  of 
Vicksburg,  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a mili- 
tary and  not  a political  question,  was  sealed.  The  South  was  cut 
in  tw'o,  and  the  eastern  half  was  surrounded  by  an  enemy  who 
had  a practically  unassailable  base  on  every  side.  The  collapse  of 
the  Western  defence  was  from  that  moment  a mere  question  of 
time.  Their  flank  thus  turned,  the  Western  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  inevitably  driven  back  upon  Alabama  and  Southern 
Mississippi ; and  at  the  moment  when  the  North  was  nearest  to 
despair,  when  gold  reached  the  highest  point  and  the  party  of 
peace  seemed  strongest,  one-half  of  the  Confederate  territory  was 
in  Federal  hands,  and  the  Confederate  line,  except  in  Northern 
Virginia,  had  been  thrown  back  to  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  original  position.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  issue  of  the  war  was  determined 
by  the  naval  and  not  by  the  military  operations  ; that  had  the  Con- 
federacy possessed  a fleet  capable  of  closing  the  Mssissippi  and  of 
defending  the  Atlantic  seaports,  the  defeat  of  the  North  would 
have  been  as  complete  along  the  whole  line  as  it  was  during  the 
first  three  years  in  Virginia,  where  alone  its  naval  supremacy  did 
not  come  into  play ; and  that  before  the  end  of  1 863  the  endeavour 
to  conquer  the  South  would  have  been  abandoned  in  despair. 

General  G.  H.  Gordon  publishes  a revised  and  enlarged  history 
of  the  operations  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment  from 
Brook  Farm  to  Cedar  Mountain  (2).  The  operations  in  which  the 
General  and  his  regiment  were  concerned  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war  were  by  no  means  brilliant  or  successful ; and  the  author 
redeems  the  credit  of  the  troops  only  at  the  expense  of  their  com- 
manders. He  is  anxious  not  merely  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for 
his  own  regiment  and  the  other  Massachusetts  regiments  with  which 
it  was  generally  connected,  but  to  depreciate  as  far  as  possible  the 
skill,  daring,  and  foresight  of  the  great  Southern  captains  to  whose 

(2)  Brook  Farm  to  Cedar  Mountain,  in  the  War  of  the  Great  RebeUion. 
1861-62.  By  George  H.  Gordon,  Brevet  Major-General  U.S.  Volunteers, 
U.S. A. ; First  Colonel  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Bo.ston  : Osgood  & Co.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 
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commands  they  chanced  to  be  opposed.  Considering'  at  ■what 
numerical  odds,  under  what  disadvantage  of  every  kind,  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  held  their  own  at  that  period  and  gained  more 
than  one  signal  victory,  the  attempt  is  as  venturous  as  it  seems 
unhappy.  As  a matter  of  history,  few  men  pretending  to  imparti- 
ality, or  even  to  candour,  have  ventured  to  dispute  the  vast  supe- 
riority in  martial  quality  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  No  one  ever  presumed  to  suggest  that 
Banks  or  Pope,  or  indeed  McClellan  or  Burnside,  were  comparable 
as  strategists  or  tacticians  to  Lee  and  his  lieutenants.  But  there 
is  something  ungenerous  and  unsoldierly  in  General  Gordon's  at- 
tempts to  throw  the  sole  blame  of  defeat  upon  the  Federal  com- 
manders, to  deepen  their  disgrace  by  wanton  depreciation  of  the 
splendid  military  fame  which  the  universal  opinion  of  their  pro- 
fession has  awarded  to  the  Confederate  chiefs. 

Mr.  McMaster's  History  of  the  Peojile  of  the  United  States  (3) 
has  reached  a third  edition  without  acquiring  any  considerable 
popularity  or  even  notoriety  in  England.  The  first  volume  of  the 
third  edition,  now  before  us,  deals  with  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  period  embraced  by  the  work — the  years  of  social,  political, 
and  financial  confusion  following  the  successful  termination  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  Mr.  McMaster  is  by  no  means  among  the 
best  or  most  readable  of  American  historians.  He  shares  their 
common  disposition  to  exaggerate  both  the  military  and  political 
pretensions  of  his  countrymen.  But  any  American  history,  how- 
ever partial,  however  deformed  by  patriotic  passion  or  Republican 
prejudice,  is  worth  perusal ; the  very  worst  and  least  candid  cannot 
but  serve  to  correct  the  current  ideas  of  Englishmen  regarding  the 
martial  achievements  of  Washington  and  his  comrades  and  the 
complete  success  of  the  great  Republican  experiment.  English- 
men seldom  care  to  inform  themselves  at  first  hand  upon  these 
subjects ; they  are  content  to  take  for  granted  the  received  tra- 
ditions of  Puritan  virtue.  Transatlantic  valour  and  political 
capacity,  and  the  warmest  eulogists  of  America  are  perhaps  the 
most  absolutely  ignorant  of  American  annals.  Even  in  the  most 
partial  record  the  actual  facts  are  instructive.  Our  fathers  were 
content  to  believe  that  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, the  sons  and  brothers  of  those  who  from  1650-60  made 
it  a crime  to  read  the  Anglican  service  even  in  the  privacy  of  a 
sick  room,  were  beyond  the  Atlantic  the  champions  of  liberty  of 
conscience.  Something  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty 
years  to  dispel  this  most  preposterous  and  unfounded  of  historical 
illusions ; but  all  Radicals  and  nine  Conservatives  in  ten  still 
imagine  that  Bunker’s  Hill  was  a glorious  victory  for  the 
Americans,  that  the  United  States  owed  their  independence  to 
native  courage  and  skill,  and  that  their  use  of  that  independence 
was  from  the  first  highly  honourable  to  their  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  practical  talent  for  self-government.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
even  hastily  the  worst  and  most  inaccurate  of  American  histories 
and  retain  these  agreeable  impressions.  The  hastiest  perusal  of 
the  volume  before  us  would  suffice  to  convince  the  reader 
that  the  first  results  of  the  American  Revolution  were  as  unsatis- 
factory and  as  discreditable  as  those  of  most  similar  civil  con- 
flicts. The  first  six  years  of  independence  were  years  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  of  national  bankruptcy  and  disgrace.  Congress 
was  impotent,  the  States  were  unscrupulous  and  selfish,  the 
people  lawless,  vindictive,  and  utterly  indifferent  alike  to  the 
honour  of  their  States  and  of  the  Union.  They  proved  their 
patriotism  by  a merciless  and  murderous  persecution  of  the  loyal 
minority  in  the  teeth  of  solemn  treaty  obligations  ; they  displayed 
their  talent  for  self-government  by  defrauding  their  defenders  of 
the  promised  pay  and  pensions,  hardly  earned  by  suffering,  if  not 
by  brilliant  military  achievements ; they  cheated  the  public 
creditor,  and  reduced  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  Government 
to  the  present  level  of  Mexico,  the  level  of  France  under 
Robespierre,  or  Greece  under  Capo  D’Istrias.  It  was  not  until 
the  national  dignity  and  credit  had  been  degraded  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  till  the  utter  impotence  of  Congress,  the  ruin  of 
public  credit,  the  financial  and  commercial  confusion  had  been 
felt  as  a personal  inconvenience,  and  something  more  than  an  in- 
convenience, by  every  trader,  farmer,  and  planter  in  his  own  in- 
dividual business,  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Union  could  obtain  a 
hearing  for  their  schemes  of  reorganization,  that  the  necessity  of  a 
Central  Government,  able  to  legislate  for  national  interests,  to 
regulate  commerce  and  undertake  engagements  with  foreign 
Powers,  was  recognized.  It  took  six  years  of  political,  social,  and 
financial  anarchy  to  overcome  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  States 
and  the  lawless  temper  of  the  populace,  to  convince  the  people  that 
they  needed  a Government,  to  convince  the  State  authorities  that 
they  must  forego  some  portion  of  their  independence  to  preserve 
the  national  existence.  Mr.  McMaster’s  first  volume  is,  in  short, 
an  account  of  the  condition  to  which  the  revolted  Colonies 
were  brought  by  their  own  success,  of  the  bitter  experiences  neces- 
sary to  convince  Transatlantic  Republicans  that  even  a Republic 
stood  in  need  of  a Government,  and  that  a Government  must  be 
able  to  coerce  and  punish  as  well  as  to  coax  and  reprove.  It  may 
surprise  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  liberty  of  conscience  found  little  or  no  favour  in  New 
England,  that  Massachusetts  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
tolerate  Episcopalian  worship  or  permit  a bishop  consecrated  after 
the  Anglican  fashion  to  enter  the  State. 

Whether  he  writes  sober  sense  or  wilful  paradox,  Dr.  O.  W. 

(3I  A History  of  the  People  of  the  United  Stales,  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach  McMaster.  In  5 vols.  Vol.  1.  Third 
Edition.  London : Warne  & Co. 


Holmes  is  always  readable  (4).  He  is  so  well  known  to  educated 
Englishmen  as  a poet  and  philosopher  that  it  will  probably  surprise 
some  of  our  readers  to  meet  him  in  the  character  of  a medical 
essayist,  to  learn  that  his  title  is  not  academical  merely,  but  pro- 
fessional. An  essay  on  homoeopathy  is  flavoured  by  the  pleasant 
bitterness,  the  agreeable  pungency,  so  familiar  to  the  admirers  of 
Dr.  Holmes’s  social  and  literary  criticisms.  On  the  epidemic  or 
contagious  character  of  puerperal  fever  ; on  the  fashions,  national 
and  secular,  which  affect  disease  and  its  treatment ; on  what  he 
calls  the  “ currents  and  counter-currents  ” of  medical  opinion,  he 
writes  as  cogently,  clearly,  and  practically,  as  upon  subjects  more 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  Two  of  the  volumes  before  us  (5) 
appear  to  be  different  rather  than  successive  editions ; the  contents 
of  both  are  in  the  main  identical,  but  each  contains  some  papers 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other.  His  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of 
Life  (6)  consists  of  essays  of  the  sort  with  which  his  admirers 
are  familiar.  The  most  striking,  and  even  yet  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  is  that  entitled  “ The  Inevitable  Trial.”  In  its 
political  aspect,  at  all  events,  the  Civil  War  may  seem  to  have 
been  pretty  thoroughly  threshed  out;  upon  the  merits  of  the 
quarrel  the  elder  among  us  have  long  since  made  up  our  minds  ; 
and  those  who  are  too  young  to  remember  the  intense  excitement 
of  those  four  years — an  excitement  scarcely  less  passionate  than 
if  the  war  had  been  waged  on  our  own  shores — care  little  about 
issues  so  long  ago  and  so  completely  decided  by  the  sword.  But 
even  on  such  a theme  the  “ Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  ” can 
hardly  write  a hundred  pages  without  saying  something  worth 
notice.  Upon  the  one  question  of  fact  with  which  he  deals  Dr. 
Holmes  is  as  unfair  and  uncandid  as  were  most  of  his  country- 
men. A man  so  well  informed  should  be  ashamed  to  reprint 
at  this  date  the  allegation  that  the  South  wantonly  began  the 
war.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  can  now  be  ignorant 
that  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  was  deliberately  forced 
upon  Beauregard  by  the  despatch  of  a Federal  fleet — a sur- 
prise attempted  in  direct  breach  of  the  solemn  pledges  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But  upon  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
the  impossibifity  of  a lasting  peace,  the  martial  qualities  which 
would  have  rendered  the  South  a dangerous  neighbour,  despite 
her  inferiority  of  numbers  and  resources,  so  long  as  the  fugitive 
slave  question  remained  an  open  sore,  his  remarks  are  pertinent, 
perhaps  true,  and  in  a measure  original.  The  real  case  of  the 
North,  from  a statesman’s  point  of  view,  has  seldom  or  never 
been  better  stated. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  mention  the  fourth  edition  of  a 
treatise  like  Dr.  Nichols’s  Whence,  What,  Where  ? (7),  a discussion 
of  the  nature  and  destinies  of  man,  inspired  by  strong  theological 
convictions,  but  argued  and  illustrated  mainly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  professional  physician. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  account  of  his  tour  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (8)  might  have  been  as  readable  as  any  book  on  so  trite  a 
theme  as  an  American’s  view  of  English  scenery  and  English  life 
well  can  be,  had  he  had  the  taste  and  self-denial  to  limit  it  to  one- 
half  its  actual  length,  and  to  leave  out  his  remarks  upon  political 
questions,  which,  in  the  absence  alike  of  thought,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  are  commonly  flippant  and  invariably  foolish.  American 
criticisms  upon  subjects  like  Irish  disaffection  and  Scotch  content- 
ment may  be  interesting  and  even  valuable  to  those  who  know  ten 
times  as  much  of  the  subject  as  the  foreign  critic ; but  to  give 
them  either  interest  or  value  they  must  be  the  fruit  of  real,  if 
somewhat  hasty,  study  from  a new  and  special  point  of  view,  not 
the  mere  petulant  utterances  of  national  prejudice.  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
political  remarks  might,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  been 
written  by  an  editorial  apprentice  in  the  office  of  a Chicago  or  San 
Francisco  journal. 

Mr.  Little’s  instantaneous  photographs  of  American  yachts  are 
worthy  of  a more  ornamental  binding  (9).  Nothing  else  is  wanted 
to  give  them  a high  place  among  drawing-room-table  volumes. 
The  views  are  pretty  in  themselves,  the  execution  is  perfect,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  white  sails,  the  black  hulls,  and  the  grey 
sea  is  such  as  photography  seldom  attains. 

In  English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (10)  Mr.  Perry 
has  chosen  a somewhat  trite  subject,  and  is  disposed  to  criticize 
and  comment  more  than  is  compatible  with  what  would  seem  to 
be  the  proper  purpose  of  a work  of  this  kind — to  familiarize  the 
American  public  with  a literature  of  which  they  have  heard  much 
and  read  little.  If  Mr.  Perry  had  contented  himself  with  giving 
a sketch  of,  and  extracts  from,  the  principal  and  most  characteristic 
works  of  the  period  embraced  by  his  volume,  without  entering 

(4)  Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical  Science;  with  other 
Addresses  and  Essays.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Parkman  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Harvard  University,  &c.  Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin,  & Co.  London : Triibner  & Co. 

(5)  Medical  Essays,  1842-1882.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.  London  ; Triibner  & Co. 

(6)  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life:  a Collection  of  Essays,  1857- 
1881.  By  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co. 
London ; Triibner  & Co. 

(7)  Whence,  What,  Where  ? A View  of  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Destiny 
of  Man.  By  James  R.  Nichols,  M.D.,  A.M.,  Author  of  “ Eireside  Science  ” 
&c.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Boston:  Williams  & Co.  London:  Triibner 
& Co. 

(8)  An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain.  By  Andrew  Carnegie. 
New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  London : Triibner  & Co. 

(9)  Instantaneous  Marine  Studies,  Taken  by  David  Mason  Little. 
Boston  : Cupples,  Upham,  & Co.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

(10)  English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  Thomas  Sergeant 
Perry.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 
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into  critical  and  literary  theories  of  his  own,  his  hook  mif^lit  have 
been  materially  reduced  in  bulk,  and  rendered  by  that  change 
alone  more  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Day  confesses  that  in  preparing  his  observations  on  Spain, 
From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Villurs  of  Hercules  (ii),  ho  has  been 
under  great  obligations  to  a guide-book  with  whicli  we  confess 
ourselves  unacquainted.  The  arrangement,  tlie  style,  and  the 
treatment  of  many  topics  would  of  itself  have  suggested  some  such 
origin  for  the  present  volume,  aud  those  who  may  wish  to  learn 
■without  the  trouble  of  a journey  just  what  a personally  conducted 
tour  might  teach  them  of  Spain,  will  find  Mr.  Day’s  volume  a; 
little  more  readable  than  an  average  guide-book, 

Mr.  Moore’s  Poems,  Antique  and  Modern  (12),  have  been  very 
probably  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  labour,  but  labour,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  not  advantageously  bestowed.  The  poems,  as  a 
rule,  display  as  little  insight  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique  with 
which  they  deal  as  grasp  of  the  more  complicated  ideas  of  modern 
poetry.  And  whether  the  subject  be  ancient  or  modern,  the  treat- 
ment is  apt  to  be  bald,  the  style  prosaic,  and  often  worse  than 
prosaic,  the  versification  such  as  implies  defective  ear  or  defective 
taste,  or  both. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Isaac  Flagg's  poetical  efforts  is  an 
endeavour  to  paraphrase  portions  of  Theocritus  in  the  dialect  of 
Hosea  Biglow  (13),  an  attempt  on  whose  success  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  pronounce. 

Mr.  Thom’s  Shahspeare  Examinations  (14)  contain  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  an  examination  in  two  or  three  Shakspearian 
pla}"S  in  a Virginian  girls’  school,  as  well  as  an  essay  on  the  use  of 
Shakspeare  as  a class-book. 


(ir)  From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules:  Observations  on  Spain’ 
its  History  and  its  People.  By  Heniy  Day.  New  York  ; br.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons. 

(12)  Poems,  Antique  and  Modern,  By  Charles  Leonard  Bloore.  Phila- 
delphia : Potter  & Co. 

(13)  Pedantic  Versicles.  By  Isaac  Flagg.  Boston : Ginn,  Heath, 
& Co. 

(14)  Two  Shahspeare  Examinations ; with  some  Remarhs  on  the  Class- 
room Study  of  Shahspeare.  By  William  Ta3'lor  Thom,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Hollins  Institute,  Virginia.  Boston  : Ginn,  Heath, 
& Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

♦- 

“ T'lIE  VALE  of  TE.\RS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PfCTT'RE.  comi)Icteil  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIKW  at  the  r>OIi6 
OAUaKltV,  '.]■)  New  IJoiiu  Street,  with  ” Christ  Leuvinj;  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  Krfun  'Pen  to  Six  tlaily.  la. 


TO  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS,  &c. 

TTISTORICAL  ORATIONS  by  WILLMOTT  DIXON,  LL.B., 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambrifltrc.  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristcr-a^-Law,  Author  of 
Tlie  Jacobite  Episode  in  Scuttirfh  Illfitory  ” &c. 

OUR  EMPIRE  OF  THE  SEA: 

How  we  Won  it  and  How  we  have  Kept  it. 
laORD  BEACONSFIELD  : 

A Phenomenon  in  Society,  Politics,  and  Literature. 

THE  QUAKERS: 

From  George  Fox  to  John  Bright. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS; 

Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ? 

ROBIN  HOOD: 

The  Achillea  of  our  Popular  Iliad. 

HIGH  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  : 

Glimpses  of  our  Ancestors  at  Home. 

KINGS  AND  THEIR  FOOLS. 

Mr.  WiLLMOTT  Dixon  Ig  now  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  his  Illstorlcal  Orations  during 
the  coming  Session.— Address,  43  Godolx>hih  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W. 


qUIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E. —The  SESSION  1A83-84  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1, 1M83, 'W'hen. 
the  Prizes  for  the  past  Session  will  be  distributed,  after  which  there  will  be  a Conversazione,  to 
which  all  past  and  present  Students  are  invited.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  i’60,  £40,  JKJO,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new 
Students.  Fees  lor  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  00  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineaa 
in  three  instalments.  All  lle.sidcnt  and  other  Hospital  Apjx)intments  are  free.  The  Resident 
Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accou- 
chenrship;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special 
entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in 
direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  IJarden. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  GREEK  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  being  about  to  beooine  Vacant,  Candi- 
dates for  that  office  arc  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Under-Secretary. 
Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  tlie  1st  September  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted 
to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  -will  have  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  on  the  10th  October  next. 

Dublin  Castle,  July  25,  1883. 

T TNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  SOUT  S WALES  and 

^ MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(To  be  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  with  a Government  Grant  of  £4,000  per  annum.) 

President— Ijord  ABERDARE. 

Vice-President-Ur.  HENRY  RICHARD.  M.P. 

Treasurer-Sir  H.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Principal— J.  VIRIAMU  JONES,  B.A.  Oxon,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  Univ.  Coll..  London. 

ELECTION  OF  PROFESSORS. 

The  COUNCIL-ELECT  are  now  prepared  to  appoint  PROFESSORS,  LECTURERS,  and 
DEMONSTRATORS  as  follows: 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LOGIC  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY, 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER  ON  WELSH  LAT^TGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  ON  MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR  IN  PHYSICS. 

DEMONSTRATOR  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chair  of  Physics  will  be  filled  by  the  Principal,  and  the  appointments  to  the  Chairs  of 
Celtic,  Engineering,  Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  will  be  made  hereafter.  ^ 

The  Stipend  of  each  Professor  will  be  £300  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Lecturers  as  follows  : 
Welsh.  £100 ; Music,  £100  ; French,  £50  ; German,  £50.  Two-thirds  of  the  Fees  will  be  divided 
amongst  the  Professors  and  Lecturers-  The  Salary  of  each  Demonstrator  will  be  £120  per 
annum.  The  Principals  and  the  Professors  will  form  the  Senate  of  the  College. 

It  is  intended  to  Open  the  College  early  in  October. 

Applications,  containing  a full  statement  of  qualifications,  age,  and  experience,  together 
with  testimonials  and  personal  references,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  before 
Monday  noon,  August  20,  accompanied  by  50  printed  copies  for  distribution  among  the  Council. 
I'uither  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  July  1883,  IVOR  JAMES,  Pegistrar, 


nPRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STEATFOED-ON-AVON, 

J-  7/eaJ-J/aster_RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  Experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 

Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  hud  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  60  to  70  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


XnNTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON- AVON.-Four,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  on  September  7 to  Boys  under  Fourteen.  Candidates  will  be  Boarded 
at  the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master, 


Leamington  college. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 

' For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


■yiCTORIA  college,  jersey.— a Public  School,  organized 

’ as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  £65  to  £70. 


Kelly  college,  tavistook. 

Head- Master— Ti.  W.  TAYI.OB,  M.A.  (formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby). 

A First-Grade  School  preparing  BOYS  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Service  Examina- 
tions. JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Tlie  buildings  are  healtliily  situated,  facing  Dartmoor.  The  Schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
are  large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  and  the  Playground  covers  ten  acres.  There  are  fives  courts, 
a covered  playshed  with  gymnasium,  and  a carpenter’s  shop. 

Fees  for  Boarders,  £24  per  Term. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  21.— .For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


Elizabeth  college,  guernseyt 

Preparation  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Woolwich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  IS. 

(U^-ORE  court,  TUNSTALL  (near  SITTINGBOURNE)^ 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  ALLEN,  M.Al  (late  Scholar  of  Winchester  and  B.W.C.  Oxford) 
and  A.  W.  W.  GORDON,  M.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Winchester)  prepare 
BOYS  from  the  ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Navy.  The  house 
stands  on  gravel  and  chalk  soil  in  a park  of  100  acres.  Terms,  £100  a year, 

. References  permitted  to,; 

^ The  Rev.  i)r.  Ridding,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

- : The  Rev.  G.  Richardson,  Second  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

*■  The  Rev.  Canon  Wordsworth, Fellow  of  Brosenose  aud  Oriel  College, 

• 1 Keble  Terrace,  Oxford. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

-■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa* 
tion  beautiful  aud  most  healthy.-^For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  W.  PiB&fiOK,  M.A.,  Braeside. 
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Malvern  college,  Limitsd. 

Head-Master— 'R%v.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  September  21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber 21,  at  Nine  a. M— Apply  to  E.  B.  Scallon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

OOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BAT  H.— 

Head-Mastej — T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOARDERS  received 
in  the  Senior  Department  by  the  Head-Master  ; in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  W . H, 
Beach,  M.A.  (.for  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School). 


XTALLTFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 

near  London— HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifeon  and  C.C.C.,  Oxtbrcl,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  £126.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to 
H.  St.  Clair  Feilden,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex,  HALF-TERM,  June  18  to  Augu&t  1. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  NORTHCOTE 

HOUSE,  RUGBY. — During  the  last  four  years  Pupils  from  this  school  have  gained  (^en 
Scholarships  at  Kossall  (July  1880),  Rugby  (June  1881),  Haileyhury  (March  1883),  and  a Free 
Nomination  at  Clifton  (June  1883),  and,  out  of  Thirty-two  Boys  sent  up  for  Entrance  Exami- 
nation at  different  public  schools,  not  one  has  failed.— Address,  the  Head- Master,  M.  J.  F. 
Brackenbuby,  M.A. 

pEV.  D.  D.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Findon  Rectory,  WORTHING, 

J-  ^ late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a Cambridge  First- 
Classman,  takes  PUPILS.  Three  have  passed  into  Oxford  this  term, 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c.— Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD, 

^ * who  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  assisted  Iw  his  brother.  Professor  Pritchard,  late 
R.M.  Academy.  Woolwich,  has  a FEW  VACANCIES  for  next  term.— For  particulars,  of  all 
successes  including  this  month’s,  address  Rev.  A.  Pritchard,  Hill  Lands,  Wargruve,  near 
Henley-on-Thames, 


TTSKITES,  GODALMING  (formerly  a Charterhouse  Board- 

ing-house) C.  S.  JERRAM,  M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  receives  TEN  BOYS  to  be 

prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 


IV/TRS.  LAWRENCE,  FEAREGG  HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON 

PARK,  has  vacancies  for  TWO  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Classes  Re-open  Monday, 
September  24.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mrs,  Lawrence. 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA. 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS.  an;l  CEYLON / 'fues'da*?'^'l2  3nT« 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN Wm&Li.MonV 

i From  Gravesend, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  Wednesday,  12.30  p.m. 

(.From  Brindisi,  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  and! 

BOMBAY  . / Every  TueBdBy. 

London  Offices  : 122LEADENHALL  STREET,  £.C.,and 
25  COCKSPUK  STREET. 

'J’HE  ANTI-ST YLOGRAPIL 
'J’HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


•■rHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s.  6d. 


^IIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Hbakson’s  Patent). 

A perfect  Reservoir  Pen.  Is  not  a point-writer,  but  a nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium,  or 
broad)  to  suit  all  writers.  Carrie.s  a large  supply  of  ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN,  5s.  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  & Co.,  London. 


■pUOTICE.— MORTLOOK’S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  the  Tournai, 
Dresden,  Rouen,  and  Oriental  characters. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 


Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stouk  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


COLLINSON  & LOCK’S 

MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK, 

Original  Designs  and  Reproductions  of  Old  Work. 
MADE  IN  POKTABLE  PANELS. 

EASILY  PIXED  TO  ANY  CEILING  OR  WALL. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

109  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


COCKS’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A CENTURY 

Has  been  the  Best  and  most  Economical  Sauce 
FOR  PISH.  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 
Cocks’  Reading  Sauce  induces  appetite,  accelerates  diges- 
tion, whilst  its  delicious  Savour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a white  ground  across  the 
Reading  Arms. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

' Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


LONDON_l  MOOKGAXE  STREET.  E.C.  ABEKDE£N_3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (1882). 

Fire  Premiums  £460.100 

Life  Premiums 181,500 

Intei;eBt  121,800 

Accumulated  Funds £2,749.400 


'T'HE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed  fSJiOO.OOO 

Capital  paid  up  £250,000 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  . . £809.000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds £1,077,003 


Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Office-8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

710  SOLICITORS.— The  LAW  UNION  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  126  Chancery  Lane,  London,  offers  exceptional  facilities 
and  advantages  to  Solicitors  for  transacting  Insurance  business,  including  Loons  on  mortgage 
of  Reversions  and  Life  Interests,  and  the  purchase  of  Reversions,  to  the  best  advantage  of 
their  clients.  Particulars  furnished  by  return  of  post. 

p H (E  N I X FIRE  OFFICE, 

•*-  LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Establisl.ed  1803 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,467, ono. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manauer, 

EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  December  1881. 

J^EGAL  & GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s.  6d, 
for  the  five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  til]  death,  if  happening 
before  the  next  Division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
snificient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequeut  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  lha 
right  to  participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “ Institute  ” 
Mortality ; 3 per  cent.  Interest ; reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 


Trustees. 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

WUliam  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions. — Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits 
belong  to  the  Assured. 


Policies  Indisputable ; the  Conditions  most  libera]  in  every  particular : Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 


The  detailed  Bonus  Report, 
cation. 

Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  appli- 

Offices : 10  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 

E,  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager, 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  MEDALS:  SYDNEY, 
MELBOUENE,  CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

‘‘A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F ,I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Ana.ystt  Bristol, 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

S O XI L Al  F. 

THE  ONLY 

PALATABLE  NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 

A Positive  Cure  for  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Kidney 
Affections. 

THE  BEST  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  AND  SPECIFIC 
FOR  CONSTIPATION. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET,  WITH  TESTIMONIALS,  POST  FREE. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  Bottle. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 

•‘Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

QNE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can  trace 

their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased,  and  unsuited  to  the 
sight.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W., 
having  made  the  adjustment  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Hales,  M.A., 
Cantab.,  2 Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  : “ The  spectacles  are  perfect,  and 
a most  decided  boon.  I had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord , and  took  the  oppor- 

tunity to  mention  your  name  and  the  wonderful  power  of  your  spectacles.”  Similar 
Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq., 
M.l^,  Rev.  Charles  Hort,  Maidstone,  Private  Chaplain  to  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Tidd  Pratt,  Alderman  Death,  late  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Edward  Knocker,  Esq.,  late 
Mayor  of  Dover,  &c.  &c.  Special  arrangements  for  suiting  Invalids  and  others  unable  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Laxtoakce.  Pamphlet— Spectacles : their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 

City  Branch,  6 POULTRY,  CUEAPSIDE. 


.ESCULAP  BITTER  WATER  COMPANY,  Limited, 
38  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair;. 
It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous  ingredients,, 
and  can  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOB, 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sold  everywhere. 


■T)INNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA.— This  pure  Solution  is  the  hesf 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  aud 
Indigestion. 

"T^INNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentlfr 

AperientforDelicateConstitutions, Ladies, ChildrcDiRndlafoati. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 
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THE  CANAL  DEBATE. 

The  discussion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  motion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  be  regarded  with 
the  modified  contentment  appropriate  to  things  that  have 
turned  out  not  so  badly  as  they  might  have  turned  out. 
Considering  the  character  of  the  present  Parliament — the 
chamhre  introuvahle  of  English  history  in  point  of  subser- 
vience to  the  Prime  Minister — propositions  far  more  mis- 
chievous than  Air.  Norwood’s  might  have  had  no  small 
chance  of  acceptance.  The  singular  attitude  of  Air.  Horace 
Davey  might  have  reproduced  itself  generally  and  in  a 
worse  fashion.  Aloreover,  a second  danger — that  Air. 
Gladstone,  according  to  his  wont,  would  be  so  carried  away 
by  ardour  in  his  own  cause  as  to  forget  entirely  what  is 
due  to  his  country — was  also  avoided,  or  nearly  so. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  some  unwise  things;  he  decorated 
M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  fellow-speculators  with  much  ex- 
travagant and  fulsome  praise.  But,  having  apparently 
learned  some  caution  in  the  last  few  weeks,  he  did  not 
commit  the  country  further  than  was  necessary  in  order 
to  afford  himself  the  apparently  irresistible  satisfaction  of 
scolding  Lord  Salisbury.  Except  in  so  fat  as  the  result  of 
the  division  condones  the  recent  misconduct  of  Ministers, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  much  harm  ; and,  after  all, 
the  abandonment  of  the  agreement  with  M.  de  Lesseps 
remains,  which  is  the  principal  matter.  It  may  still  be  the 
opinion  of  impai’tial  judges  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
motion  was  not  merely  a blunder  in  the  party  sense,  but  a 
mistake  in  the  national  interest.  But  the  condemnation  of 
it  from  the  first  point  of  view  may  be  left  to  those  whom 
it  concerns ; and  from  the  second  it  turned  out,  as  has 
been  said,  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  Never- 
theless, the  issue  of  the  affair  has  led  to  the  commission  of 
some  oddities.  Por  Air.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Childers 
have,  by  going  into  the  lobby  with  Mr.  Norwood,  solemnly 
declared  that  they  “ maintain  entire  freedom  of  judgment 
■“  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  water  communica- 
“ tion  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.”  NowM. 
DE  Lesseps’s  concession  and  the  construction  to  be  placed 
on  it  are  certainly  matters  connected  with  the  water  com- 
munication between  the  Alediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  it  is  not  long  since  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Childers 
expressed  opinions  on  that  subject  which  certainly  did  not 
leave  them  freedom  of  judgment  on  it.  These  opinions, 
then,  they  have  formally  abjured — an  aspect  of  the  matter 
which,  had  it  occurred  to  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  French 
admirers  and  panegyrists,  might  have  modified  their  admira- 
tion very  considerably. 

With  the  exception  of  one  remarkable  statement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s,  the  debate  brought  out  little  that  was  new, 
though  it  exposed  more  clearly  than  ever  the  unanimity  of 
condemnation  with  which  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  regarded  by  all  competent  persons.  It  is  a very  curious 
exercise  to  read  the  speeches  of  the  proposer  and  seconder  of 
the  Amendment  behind  which  the  Government  sheltered  itself 
and  for  which  its  members  voted.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  the 
world  the  other  day  that  to  express  regret  at  the  conduct 
of  a Government  was  equivalent  to  asking  it  to  resign. 
Air.  Norwood  and  Mr.  Palmer  skilfully  avoided  the  use  of  the 
momentous  word  “ regret  but  almost  everything  they  said 
implied  the  apparently  less  momentous  feeling.  Air.  Palmer 
in  particular  might  have  been  speaking  for  a vote  of  censure 
considering  the  tenor  of  his  remarks.  He  “ agreed  with 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  speech”;  he  “ was  sure  that 


“ we  were  better  without  ” the  Government  agreement ; 
and  he  deprecated  very  forcibly  and  sensibly  the  deference 
to  French  susceptibihties  which  has  been  put  forward  as 
the  main  excuse  for  Mr.  Gladstone.'  In  fact,  these  gentle- 
men as  good  as  said,  “We  agree  with  you  that  our  leaders 
“ ought  to  be  censured,  but  as  party  men  we  decline  to 
“ censure  them.”  It  was  tolerably  well  known  beforehand 
that  they  would  so  decline ; but  it  is  at  least  remarkable 
that  in  declining  they  registered  (and  made  Air.  Gladstone 
and  Air.  Childers  bear  witness  to  the  registry)  that 
very  freedom  of  judgment  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Childers  had  but  a few  days  before  solemnly  surren- 
dered. Mr.  Gladstone’s  revelation  as  to  AI.  de  Lesseps’s 
claims  ten  years  ago  was  perhaps  more  curious  than  im- 
portant ; but  it  certainly  was  curious.  It  is  odd  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  should  not  have  perceived  that  the  much 
reprobated  words  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  motion  were 
almost  justified  by  this  recorded  objection  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
to  the  construction  of  a rival  Canal,  not  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  but  across  Egypt  Proper.  It  is  still  odder  that  he 
should  have  endeavoured,  by  connecting  this  with  the  sub- 
sequent purchase  of  shares,  to  throw  an  implication  of  acqui- 
escence in  this  preposterous  claim  on  the  late  Government. 
It  was  not  contested,  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  argue ; there- 
fore it  was  admitted.  A wilder  argument  even  Air.  Gladstone 
has  not  often  used.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self admits  that  the  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Khedive  ; in 
the  second,  rejected  or  not,  there  could  have  been  no  reason 
why  the  late  Government  should  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  They  bought  what  M.  de  Lesseps  had,  not  what 
he  had  not.  All  that  the  statement  shows  is  that  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  not  a person  to  lose  anything  for  want  of  assert- 
ing his  claim  to  it,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  contested  by 
anybody,  whether  this  particular  instance  is  or  is  not  known 
to  him. 

Except,  therefore,  for  the  salve  which  it  may  have  given 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  wounded  vanity,  the  dmsion  and  debate 
of  Monday  are  of  no  great  importance,  while  the  salve  itself 
would  to  some  temperaments  have  had  something  of  the 
soothing  character  of  a mustard  plaster.  The  whole  matter 
may  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  allowed  to  drop.  Aluch 
harm  has  indeed  been  done.  A valuable  opportunity  has 
been  lost.  The  incapacity  of  the  hands  in  which  the  for- 
tunes of  England  rest  has  once  more  been  demonstrated, 
and  a great  deal  of  bad  blood  has  been  stirred  up.  But 
no  irreparable  injury  has  been  inflicted,  and,  dmectly  by 
the  terms  of  Mr.  Norwood’s  Amendment,  as  well  as 
indirectly  by  forcing  the  Government  to  withdraw  its 
plan,  the  House  of  Commons  has  put  on  record  its  refusal 
to  endorse  Mr.  Gladstone’s  injuifious  admission  of  AI. 
DE  Lesseps’s  claims  to  exclusive  right.  The  scarcely  less 
important  question  of  what  may  be  called  his  inclusive 
right — that  is  to  say,  the  right  to  make  a new  Canal  >vith- 
out  a new  concession — has  luckily  not  been  prejudicially 
decided  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  settlement  of  an 
important  commercial  problem  has,  it  is  true,  been  in- 
definitely postponed,  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  how, 
while  Air.  Gladstone  is  in  power,  it  ever  can  be  set- 
tled. For  though  the  House  of  Commons  is  free,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  despite  his  vote  on  Alonday,  remains  bound. 
There  are,  however,  other  solutions  of  the  difficulty, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  English  trade  ■will  not 
be  able  to  help  itself  by  one  of  them.  The  most 
serious  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  whole  affair — 
more  serious  even  than  the  damage  inflicted  by  Mr. 
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Gladstone’s  failure  to  do  the  national  business  properly — 
is  the  occasion  it  has  given  for  renewed  expression  of  the 
mischievous  Ministerial  irresolution  as  to  Egypt,  and  the 
encouragement  which  it  has  afforded  to  Radical  conspirators 
against  the  welfare  of  England.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  answer 
to  Baron  H.  de  Worms  is  likely,  and  perhaps  calculated, 
to  aggravate  this  mischief  by  suggesting  a sudden  with- 
drawal during  the  time  that  the  Government  are  irrespon- 
sible directly  to  Parliament.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
means  may  be  taken  to  secure,  before  the  termination  of  the 
Session  which  is  now  more  or  less  clearly  indicated,  some 
more  satisfactory,  or  at  least  some  more  definite,  intimation  of 
the  Government  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  gravely  as  the 
incident  has  told  against  the  capacity  of  the  Ministry  and 
against  the  independence  of  their  followers  in  Parliament, 
it  has  had  the  corresponding  advantage  of  showing  that  a 
healthy  spirit  is  not  altogether  dead  in  the  country  at  large, 
that  public  opinion  can  force  even  the  most  powerful  of 
Governments  to  a rapid  and  ignominious  retreat,  and 
that  England  is  not  to  be  led  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
sheep  to  the  shearing.  At  some  futxire  time,  when  the 
days  of  this  strange  GLADSTONE-worship  are  over,  and  histo- 
rians are  examining  the  course  and  symptoms  of  the  disease 
with  curious  interest,  the  controversy  as  to  the  second  Suez 
Canal  will  certainly  receive  no  small  share  of  their  atten- 
tion. It  would  be  rash  to  see  in  it  certain  signs  of 
approaching  recovery,  but  it  shows  at  least  that  recovery 
need  not  be  despaired  of.  England  is  undoubtedly  a nation 
of  men  of  business,  and  it  has  been  the  chief  secret  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  success  that  he  almost  alone  of  statesmen, 
living  or  dead,  has  been  able  to  combine  the  reputation  of 
a keen  man  of  business  with  that  of  a gushing  senti- 
mentalist. From  this  time  forward  his  reputation  in  the 
former  capacity,  if  not  utterly  destroyed,  must  be  very 
much  diminished ; and  though  democratic  societies  are 
easier  to  lead  by  working  on  sentiment  than  communities 
which  enjoy  a saner  polity,  England  is  as  yet  hardly  demo- 
cratic enough  to  be  led  by  pure  unreason. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  policy,  or  rather  the  succession  of  systems  of  policy, 
which  has  been  pursued  in  South  Africa  ought,  when 
it  is  compared  with  its  results,  to  teach  some  useful  lessons. 
Demosthenes  told  the  Athenians  that  the  most  hopeful  cir- 
cumstance in  their  otherwise  desperate  condition  was  that 
they  had  committed  almost  every  possible  blunder.  If,  he 
said,  they  had  used  their  resources  wisely,  and  yet  were  all 
but  helpless  against  their  great  enemy,  nothing  would  re- 
main but  to  submit  to  necessity ; but,  as  the  triumphs  of 
Philip  were  mainly  caused  by  their  own  weakness  and  folly, 
it  seemed  possible  that,  by  reversing  their  conduct,  they 
might  still  shift  the  balance  of  fortune.  The  English 
Government,  though  it  is  unfortunately  not  checked  by  the 
censures  of  a great  and  patriotic  orator,  has  received 
abundant  warnings  from  its  most  sagacious  agents  of  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  rashness,  of  cowardice,  and  of  caprice. 
Having  consolidated  a hostile  State  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
having  given  up  Zululand  to  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  it  can 
be  guided  by  no  safer  rule  than  the  avoidance  of  every 
course  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued.  Neither  of 
the  two  great  English  parties  is  exempt  from  blame,  for 
the  Transvaal  annexation  was  approved  by  Lord  Carnarvon, 
and  his  immediate  successor  faded  to  prevent  the  wanton 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Zulus.  For  the  capitulation 
to  the  Boers  and  for  the  measures  which  have  produced  the 
present  state  of  Zululand  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
are  responsible.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  press  of  business 
successive  Cabinets  have  for  the  most  part  left  South 
African  affairs  principally  to  the  direction  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  for  the  time  being.  The  Transvaal  Convention 
indeed  could  only  have  been  devised  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  ; but  the  disastrous  restoration  of  Cetewayo  was 
probably  a mere  fancy  of  Lord  Kimberley’s.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a single  Minister  of  respectable  abilities,  but 
of  secondary  rank,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  deciding 
at  his  pleasure  issues  so  difiicult  and  so  serious. 

Though  the  Government  ought  to  take  warning  by  the 
uniform  miscarriage  of  previous  policy,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  lost  opportunities  seldom  or  never  recur.  The 
Boers  are  not  at  present  in  need  of  protection,  nor  are  they 
likely  hereafter  to  approach  the  Imperial  Government  as 
suppliants.  Their  most  formidable  neighbom-  has  been 
crushed  without  their  risk  or  cost,  and  they  have  with  im- 


punity violated  the  conditions  of  a treaty  which  was  almost 
dictated  by  themselves.  Time  will  show  whether  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Imperial  Government  among  the  Zulus  will 
survive  the  late  untoward  events.  Lord  Derby’s  first  object 
ought  to  be  the  establishment  of  a more  or  less  avowed 
protectorate  in  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  a desire 
for  peace  and  order  prevails.  It  would  be  a waste  of 
trouble  to  apportion  the  blame  of  the  civil  war  among 
Cetewayo  and  his  various  rivals  and  enemies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  crushed  IJsibepu  if  he  had  been 
strong  enough,  though  perhaps  the  victorious  combatant 
may  have  been  the  first  to  take  the  offensive.  The  senti- 
mental partisans  who  are  partly  responsible  for  ohe  death  of 
the  Zulu  King  have  already  begun  to  explain  the  supposed 
reasons  of  his  defeat.  An  unqualified  restoration  of  all 
his  former  dominions  would,  it  seems,  have  satisfied  him 
and  his  subjects ; but  he  was  fatally  crippled  by  the  seve- 
rance of  the  reserved  territory  in  the  South,  and  of 
Usibepu’s  dominions  in  the  North.  The  philanthropic 
friends  of  Cetewayo  scarcely  deserve  serious  notice.  They 
are  really  or  professedly  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  the 
only  rational  ijortion  of  Lord  Kimberley’s  unwise  arrange- 
ment. The  Zulu  inhabitants  of  Natal,  and  many  of 
their  countrymen  beyond  the  border,  were  anxious  to 
remain  under  the  protection  of  the  English  Government. 
It  would  also  have  been  disgraceful  to  leave  the  chiefs 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to 
the  mercy  of  the  ruler  who  regarded  them  as  rebels  and 
usnrpers.  The  territory  reserved  was  scanty  and  insuffi- 
cient ; and  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  maintained 
the  line  of  demarcation  as  it  was  drawn  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  The  northern  province  was  handed  over  to 
UsiEEPU  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  his  remote  sovereignty.  To  have  given 
Cetewayo  a paper  title  to  lands  occupied  by.  a warlike 
competitor  would  have  involved  a deliberate  anticipation  of 
the  contest  which  has  after  all  occurred.  Even  the  philan- 
thropists would  scarcely  have  the  audacity  to  contend  that 
IJsiBEPXJ  ought  to  have  been  expelled  by  an  English  force 
from  the  prowince  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  him  and 
his  descendants  by  the  English  Government. 

An  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  correcting  one  of  Lord 
Kimberley’s  mistakes.  If  a son  of  Cetewayo’s  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  reserved  territory,  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  imprudent  to  attempt  a second  restoration  in  his 
person.  The  authority  which  Cetewayo  may  have  ac- 
quired by  a long-continued  exercise  of  absolute  power 
has  proved  insufficient  to  overawe  insurgent  chiefs.  A 
successor  having  no  title  but  that  of  hereditary  right  would 
almost  certainly  be  unable  to  maintain  himself  against  his 
numerous  rivals.  The  limits  of  the  reserved  territory  ought 
to  be  immediately  extended  in  accordance  with  Sir  H. 
Bulwer’s  original  proposals.  It  is  probable  that  IJsibepu 
and  Oham  would  be  content  to  reign  over  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  to  acknowledge  in  some  form  an 
English  protectorate.  It  may  not  be  possible  absolutely  to 
prevent  internal  wars  among  partially  independent  tribes ; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  Zulus,  though  they  are 
among  the  bravest  of  mankind,  are  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  regular  government  and  of  peace.  The 
number  of  Zulus  in  Natal  is  commonly  estimated  at  four 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  of  the  white  colonists  at  tw’enty 
thousand ; yet  even  during  the  Zulu  war  there  has  never 
been  an  attempt  at  rebellion.  The  well-meant  and  mis- 
chievous counsels  of  the  late  Bishop  Colenso  will  no  longer 
mislead  English  Secretaries  of  State ; and  due  attention  may 
perhaps  at  last  be  paid  to  the  statements  and  opinions  of 
the  official  agents  of  the  Crown.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  their  repeated  assertions  that  the  loyal  regrets  for 
their  former  King  of  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of  Zululand 
were  wholly  imaginary.  On  the  contrary,  the  Zulus  held 
the  simple  and  intelligible  opinion  that  the  sovereignty  which 
had  been  founded  on  victory  and  on  military  organization 
ceased  to  exist  when  the  King  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  especially  as  his  army  was  permanently  disbanded.. 
No  native  supf)osed  that  the  thirteen  petty  chiefs  who. 
succeeded  to  Cetewayo  were  really  independent,  and  ohe 
event  proved  that  the  Zulu  theory  conformed  more  nearly 
to  the  truth  than  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  proclamation.. 
As  soon  as  it  was  thought  convenient  to  restore  the  former 
system,  the  appointed  chiefs  were  dismissed  without  a word 
of  explanation.  It  is  not  known  that  their  summary 
dethronement  produced  any  feeling  of  discontent  except 
among  themselves  and  their  immediate  followers  j but  the 
restoration  of  Cetewayo  at  once  suspended  the  northward 
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movement  which  had  commenced  on  both  banks  of  the 
Tugela.  Emigi'ants  from  Natal  and  from  the  border  districts 
beyond  had  felt  confident  of  the  protection  of  the  English 
Government  until  it  was  announced  that  the  kingdom  was 
to  be  re-established.  Since  that  time  the  movement  of 
population  has  not  extended  beyond  the  reserved  territory. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  Lord  Derby’s  distaste  for  an  active 
policy  may  not  prevent  on  this  occasion  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  involve  the  smallest  amount  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  The  names  of  the  chiefs  who  may  from  time  to  time 
defeat  their  competitors  matter  as  little  as  in  the  battles 
of  kites  and  crows,  to  which  Milton  irreverently  compared 
the  early  struggles  of  the  English  nation.  Usibepu  may 
probably  have  the  merits  and  defects  of  Cetewavo;  and 
by  judicious  management  he  may  perhaps  be  converted  into 
a useful  dependent  and  ally.  It  will  be  necessary  to  check 
any  ambition  which  he  or  a successful  competitor  may  feel 
to  restore  the  military  system  of  his  predecessor.  The  best 
security  against  the  rise  of  another  military  dynasty  will  be 
found  in  the  good  government  of  that  part  of  Zululand 
which  wiU  be  permanently  included  in  the  English  dominion. 
The  reserved  territory,  especially  if  it  is  extended  to  the 
district  formerly  delineated  by  Sir  H.  Bulweb,  will  serve  as 
an  asylum  to  those  who  may  possibly  suffer  from  a revival 
of  Cetewayo’s  despotic  methods.  The  alternative  of  leaving 
native  affairs  alone  will  ultimately  involve  greater  risk  and 
exertion  than  a vigorous  interference.  Lord  Kimberley’s 
scruples  as  to  reducing  too  largely  the  dominions  of  the 
King  who  was  to  be  restored  would,  even  if  they  had 
at  any  time  deserved  respect  or  consideration,  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  present  circumstances.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  preposterous  theories  as  to  the  warlike  action  which 
is  said  to  have  been  forced  on  Oetewayo  in  consequence  of 
the  curtailment  of  his  dominions.  His  supporters  apparently 
fancy  that  dimne  right,  though  it  is  becoming  obsolete  in 
Europe,  still  flourishes  in  South  Africa.  They  complain 
that  the  sacrifices  to  which  Oetewayo  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit were  not  fully  explained  to  him  in  London,  though  he 
was  distinctly  informed  that  the  full  conditions  of  his 
restoration  would  be  disclosed  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape. 
The  dissatisfaction  which  he  felt  and  loudly  expressed  can 
no  longer  form  an  argument  against  any  arrangement 
v/hich  may  be  found  advantageous.  Lord  Derby,  if  he  is 
unduly  anxious  to  avoid  responsibility,  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge  of  sentimental  weakness.  No  tenderness  for  the 
claims  of  any  lineal  heir  will  incline  him  to  prepare  the  way 
for  rebellion  and  war. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  death  of  Oetewayo,  though  it 
properly  excites  feelings  of  personal  compassion,  is  politically 
a subject  for  regret.  He  seems  deeply  to  have  resented  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  treated  with  excessive  and  un- 
wise indulgence.  The  Bishop  of  Zululand,  who  happened 
to  pay  a formal  visit  to  the  King  only  two  days  before  his 
death,  found  him  surrounded  by  a considerable  army,  and 
full  of  complaints  against  the  English  Government.  He  was 
probably  preparing  to  invade  IJsibepu’s  territory  when  he 
was  himself  surprised  at  TJlundi.  It  is  idle  to  inquire  whether 
an  unconditional  restoration  would  have  attached  Oetewayo 
to  the  English  alliance.  It  was  impossible  to  expose  John 
Dunn  and  the  other  appointed  chiefs  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  King  ; and,  as  has  been  said,  Usibepu  was  indebted 
to  his  own  strength  and  to  his  position  for  the  exceptional 
favour  with  which  he  was  treated.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  still  suffer  a reverse  of  fortune.  Any  chief 
who  can  secure  the  obedience  of  Oetewayo’s  army  may  be 
in  a position  to.  continue  the  war ; but  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  Zulus  in  general,  if  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  English  protection,  will  prefer  tranquillity  to  a 
succession  of  purposeless  hostilities.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
Lord  Derby  will  give  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  ample  power  to 
deal  with  circumstances  as  they  arise.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  forcible  interference  will  be  necessary. 
The  opinion  of  the  colonists  in  Natal  will  be  as  unanimous 
as  when  Oetewayo  was  sent  back  in  contempt  of  their 
protests  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
There  is  now  an  opportunity  of  complying  with  the  demands 
of  the  English  population,  and  of  probably  anticipating  by 
the  same  measures  the  general  wish  of  the  Zulus  both  within 
and  without  the  limits  of  the  colony.  It  is  time  that  the 
Government  should  in  some  quarter  of  the  world  show 
that  it  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  wisdom  and  of  courage. 


THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

ON  Wednesday  morning  last  there  was  printed  by  ffir 
the  most  important  document  yet  issued  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ilbert  Bill.  The  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Calcutta,  with  the  single  and  easily-understood  exception  of 
Mr.  Justice  Mitter,  recorded  last  May  in  a Minute  of  re- 
markable moderation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  remarkable 
thoroughness,  their  objections  to  the  mischievous  proposal 
with  which  the  names  of  Mr.  Ilbert  and  Lord  Ripon  are 
now  identified.  There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  document 
published  now,  and  written  nearly  three  months  ago,  any 
argument  novel  to  those  who  have  considered  the  question. 
But  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  are 
summed  up  with  a clearness  and  urged  with  an  authority 
against  which  it  seems  impossible  to  appeal.  The  persons 
who  set  then*  hands  to  this  testimony  are  persons  whose 
competence  no  one  dares  dispute,  and  against  whom  the 
insinuations  of  jealousy  and  other  evil  motives  which 
have  been  made  are  obviously  out  of  place.  Having 
already  reached  the  highest  rank,  none  of  these  persons 
is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  jealousy  of  native 
talent  which  Lord  Ripon’s  defenders  (arguing,  perhaps, 
from  their  own  customs  and  habits  of  thought  and  feeling) 
impute  to  the  members  of  the  Calcutta  Bar.  But  these 
reasons  for  respecting  the  opinion  of  the  Calcutta  Judges 
cease  to  be  most  prominent  when  that  opinion  is  actually 
read.  Had  it  been  badly  stated  and  inefficiently  argued,  the 
document  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  weight  considering 
its  authority.  Stated  and  argued  as  it  is,  its  inherent  conclu- 
siveness throws  its  authority  into  the  background.  The 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  in  such  a country  as  India  the 
bare  principle  of  equality  is  put  with  great  force  and  illus- 
trated with  remarkable  examples.  The  almost  incredible 
fallacy  that,  because  native  magistrates  exercise  a certain  au- 
thority without  mischief  in  the  towns — that  is  to  say,  under 
the  immediate  shadow  of  English  influence  and  authority — 
they  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  it  in  the  Mofussil,  where 
such  influence  and  authority  are  only  remotely  present,  is 
properly  exposed.  All  the  administrative  difficulties  which 
have  been  pretended  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  continuance 
of  the  present  system  are  swept  away.  In  short,  with  the 
exception  of  those  reasons  of  State  which  tell  even  more 
strongly  against  the  Bfll,  but  with  which  it  was  not  within 
the  Judges’  province  to  deal,  except  indirectly  and  in  general 
terms — ^the  document  may  be  said  to  be  a complete  sum- 
mary of  the  objections  to  the  measure.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  after  reading  it,  one  Englishman  in  twenty,  im- 
partial on  the  subject  and  competent  to  estimate  evidence 
and  argument,  would  be  found  to  side  with  Lord  Ripon  and 
his  advisers. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  remarkable  and  more  signi- 
ficant than  the  document  itself,  and  this  thing  also  hap- 
pened on  Wednesday.  On  that  afternoon  a great  meeting 
was  packed  to  hear  Mr.  Bright  apply  to  this  measure  hm 
well-known  opinions.  Many  people  gathered  and  were  sure 
to  gather  to  cheer  Mr.  Bright’s  eloquence,  and  on  the  plat- 
form many  others  attended  to  support  him.  No  such  prudery 
as  that  which  has  induced  the  other  side  to  waive  almost 
entirely  the  assistance  of  persons  not  connected  with  India 
in  their  meetings  influenced  the  experienced  Mr.  Ohesson 
and  his  fellow -agitators,  whose  familiarity  with  their  art  was 
further  instanced  by  the  organized  disturbance  at  the  meeting* 
at  Limehouse  on  Thursday.  In  Willis’s  Rooms  on  Wednesday 
all  the  well-known  faces — survivors  of  a score  of  agitations 
only  similar  to  this  in  that  their  object  was  to  do  harm  to 
England — mustered  round  the  chairman.  Many  great  autho- 
rities on  many  subjects — ^indeed  on  almost  all  subjects  except 
India — adorned  the  assembly.  Mr.  Bright  is  always  at 
home  in  such  an  atmosphere,  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  is  almost  as  much  at  home  when  he  speaks  with  his 
enemies  in  the  gate  as  when  he  takes  counsel  with  his 
friends  in  upper  chambers.  No  one  denies  Mr.  Bright  the 
merits  of  audacity,  of  undoubted  confidence  in  his  own 
infallibility,  of  readiness  to  engage  almost  any  adversary, 
and  to  inform  that  adversary,  sometimes  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  is  a Bedlamite  or  a liar.  Moreover,  if  there  be  one 
subject  on  which  Mr.  Bright  is  more  positive,  more  cheer- 
fully dogmatic,  more  aggressive  than  another,  it  is  perhaps 
India.  He  knows  how  terribly  wrong  nearly  all  English- 
men have  been  in  their  dealings  with  that  country,  and  how, 
if  Providence  had  been  pleased  to  allow  it,  they  might  have 
been  perfectly  right  if  they  had  only  enjoyed  or,  enjoying,  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  the  counsel  of  John 
Bright.  He  had  on  this  occasion  foemen  worthy  of  his 
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steel  in  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  speaking 
officially  on  a point  of  legal  policy.  Their  opinion  had  been 
before  him  (unless  Mr.  Bright  is  a very  late  breakfaster)  some 
six  hours  before  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  at  Wilhs’s 
Hooms — time  enough  for  a much  less  impetuous  thinker 
and  speaker  than  Mr.  Bright  to  get  together  his  ideas.  Yet, 
if  hearers  and  reporters  alike  may  be  trusted,  Mr.  Bright 
left  this  remarkable  document  absolutely  unmentioned. 
Clifford  could  not  spare  his  friends  of  the  High  Court  so 
much  as  a passing  reference  to  Bedlam.  Mr.  Bright,  with 
a confession  and  avoidance  more  significant  than  the  most 
violent  language,  left  the  most  important  legal  authorities 
of  India  alone  in  a speech  which  was  little  more  than  an 
unbroken  denunciation  of  Indian  officials  generally.  Mr. 
Forster  was  less  prudent,  and  committed  himself  to  a state- 
ment which  he  would  find  it  rather  hard  to  justify,  that  the 
Judges’  opinion  does  not  lie  against  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  It  would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  followed  his 
leader,  and  declined  to  touch  the  shield  in  challenge  when 
he  could  do  nothing  but  break  his  lance  across  it  in  combat. 

Except  Mr.  Bright’s  speech,  and  its  remarkable  con- 
fession, the  meeting  of  Wednesday,  save  in  one  point,  pre- 
sented little  that  was  noticeable.  The  fluent  platitudes 
of  Mr.  Lal  Mohun  Chose  are  not  likely  to  have  much 
influence  with  anybody ; and  Mr.  Forster,  if  less  plati- 
tudinous than  the  native  lecturer  who  preceded  him,  in- 
dulged almost  equally  in  generahties,  and  shunned  still 
more  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  passing,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lal  Mohun  Chose  wiU  seek  and  receive  absolution, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  equivalent  of  that  rite  in  his  reli- 
gion, for  the  remarkable  statement  that  more  bitterness 
had  been  shown  by  the  opponents  than  by  the  supporters 
of  the  measure.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  few  Englishmen 
read  the  native  languages ; but  he  should  have  remembered 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  translation.  This,  however,  is 
a matter  of  little  moment.  But  Mr.  Bright  at  least  must 
have  felt  it  awkward  when  his  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
Indophiles — his  “ magniflcent  audience  ” — unanimously, 
or  all  but  unanimously,  approved  the  conduct  of  the 
Covernment  in  i-ejecting  Lord  Ripon’s  earnest  protest 
against  saddling  Indian  taxpayers  with  the  expense 
of  an  English  war,  at  the  same  time  all  but  unanimously 
approving  the  conduct  of  the  Covernment  in  listening  to 
Lord  Ripon  on  the  question  of  saddling  English  prisoners 
with  Indian  judges.  To  an  audience  less  magnificent  and 
possessed  of  somewhat  more  reasoning  power  Mr.  Hyndman 
would  have  been  a very  awkward  trouble-fete.  But  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  kind  of  agitator  who  holds  and  the 
kind  of  fanatic  who  attends  meetings  of  this  kind  that  he 
is  not  subject  to  doubt  in  his  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  even 
recorded  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  voted  for  Mr.  Hyndman’s 
expression  of  his  own  most  cherished  sentiments,  and  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  made  no  protest  on  the  subject  in 
the  speech  which  he  subsequently  delivered.  It  would 
have,  perhaps,  been  brutal  to  tarnish  the  magnificence — 
shameful  to  strike  a jarring  note  in  the  harmony.  Bat  the 
incident  shows  almost  as  forcibly  as  Mr.  Bright’s  silence  on 
the  Minute  of  the  Indian  Judges  what  is  the  value  and  what 
the  character  of  such  meetings  as  these.  What  they  want  in 
knowledge  they  make  up  in  faith.  Assembled  to  champion 
the  rights  of  India,  they  deliberately  champion  what  many 
of  themselves  have  publicly  denounced  as  a glaring  wrong. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  expressions  of  comfort  and  of  joy 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Government  at  this 
magnificent  meeting;  but  the  dullest  member  of  it  will  know 
that  a single  signature  of  the  High  Court  opinion  outweighs 
the  unanimous  vote  of  a whole  assembly  of  fanatics  and 
crotcheteers.  Even  yet  it  is  not  too  late  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  adopt  wiser  counsels.  Lord  Kimberley’s  words  simply 
state  that  the  Government  will  not  instruct  Lord  Ripon 
to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  for 
the  Government  to  do  any  such  thing.  But  it  has  some 
Tuembers  who  understand  the  value  of  evidence,  and 
who  are  or  ought  to  be  capable  of  deducting  the  neces- 
sary discount  from  the  votes  of  a meeting  like  that  of 
Wednesday,  Authorities  on  the  manufacture  of  biscuits, 
on  the  putting  together  of  watches,  on  the  lives  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  are  separately  and  indivi- 
dually worthy  of  all  deference  and  admiration  each  in  his 
own  line.  But  it  is  not  obvious  how  the  adding  of  them 
together  makes  an  authority  on  India.  And  if  authority 
goes  everything  goes,  for  the  entire  speeches  of  Wednesday 
did  not  contain  argument  enough  to  balance  a single  clause 
of  the  J udges’  Minute. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  ISCHIA. 

The  fuller  are  the  reports  which  we  receive  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  more  appalling  does  the  calamity  appear. 
Though  Ischia  is  comparatively  little  frequented  by  English 
people,  yet  there  must  be  many  in  this  country  who  have  al- 
ready to  regret  the  untimely  death  of  some  friend,  English 
or  Italian,  overtaken  by  this  sudden  and  awful  fate.  Within 
the  course  of  a few  seconds  some  four  or  five  thousand 
people,  of  whom  a large  part  came  to  the  island  to  while 
away  the  holiday  season,  perished  without  warning.  Kothing^ 
of  the  kind,  except  the  Chian  calamity,  has  happened  in 
Europe  since  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  means  of  com- 
munication between  England  and  the  Continent  were- 
then  slow  and  difficult,  and  the  means  of  publicity  in 
England  itself  were  not  such  as  to  put  the  news  promptly- 
before  the  world.  The  tidings  which  have  now  startled 
Europe  reach  us  a few  hours  only  after  the  calamity. has 
happened.  The  disaster  itself  is  one  on  Avhich  comment  seems 
almost  useless.  There  is  not,  as  in  most  public  misfortunes,, 
any  negligence  or  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  indiffiduals  or 
public  bodies  by  pointing  out  which  something  may  be  done 
to  avert  similar  accidents  in  the  future.  The  appreciable 
risk  of  spending  a month  or  two  in  Ischia  is  certainly  not 
greater  than  that  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  or  taking  a 
walking  tour  in  the  Alps.  The  chances  of  accident,  to  any- 
one who  cared  to  consider  them,  are  so  small  that  they 
would  enter  into  nobody’s  calculations  who  had  any  reason 
for  preferring  Ischia  to  other  places  as  a summer  resort. 
They  are  less  by  a great  deal  than  those  of  boating,  swim- 
ming, and  hunting ; and  the  only  moral  that  one  can  draw 
from  the  disaster  is  the  old  and  trite  one,  that  man’s  power 
over  nature  is,  after  all,  very  slight. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a comparatively  slight  earth- 
quake at  Ischia.  But  earthquakes,  of  more  or  less  in- 
tensity, are  so  common  in  that  part  of  Europe  that  they 
are  hardly  more  regarded  than  the  smoking  of  Vesuvius 
or  the  perpetual  eruptions  of  Stromboli.  Thousands  of 
tom'ists  every  year  roast  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  on. 
the  mainland  opposite  Ischia,  and  roll  heavy  stones  on  the 
earth  to  hear  the  reverberation  which  shows  how  thin  the 
crust  is  which  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  world. 
But  it  is  very  rarely  that  this  volcanic  agency,  perpetual  as 
it  is,  breaks  out  into  any  great  convulsion  such  as  that- 
which  has  ruined  Ischia.  The  whole  subject  is  obscure,  and 
the  first  authorities  are  not  at  one  as  to  the  precise  causes 
of  the  earthquake.  We  read  that  Professor  Palmieri,  of  the 
Vesuvius  Observatory,  is  of  opinion  that  the  disaster  is  not 
due  to  an  earthquake,  properly  so  called,  but  to  a mere  sub- 
sidence of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  which  finds  in  Ischia  nothing, 
beneath  it  on  which  to  rest.  Against  this  theory  the  contem- 
poraneous activity  of  Mount  V esuvius  may  be  advanced;  and,, 
apart  even  from  this,  the  question  arises,  what,  if  not  vol- 
canic force,  has  so  hollowed  out  the  earth  underneath  Ischia 
that  it  suddenly  sinks  down  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation i The  coasts  and  islands  of  Campania  are,  and  have 
been  from  time  immemorial,  the  chief  seat  in  Europe  of 
volcanic  forces.  Etna,  though  larger  than  Vesuvius,  is  not 
nearly  so  active;  nor  is  it  connected,  as  Vesuvius  is,  Avith. 
an  extensive  district  in  which  outbreaks  of  subterranean 
energy  are  always,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  habit 
of  occurring.  M.  Renan,  as  is  well  known,  partly  attributes 
the  eschatology  of  the  early  Christians  to  the  impression 
which  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Campanian  seashore 
made  on  travellers  who  touched  there  on  the  way  from 
Palestine  to  Rome. 

There  is  hardly  a more  lovely  spot  to  be  found  in  Europe 
than  Ischia.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  view  of  all  that  is 
to  be  had  of  it  is  that  which  is  to  be  got  from  the  Cape  of 
Miseno,  to  which  tourists  at  Naples  are  commonly  taken. 
It  meets  the  eye  as  the  first  break  to  the  long  line  of  th& 
sunny  Italian  coast,  and  its  little  hamlets,  embedded  in  the 
valleys  which  descend  from  the  chief  mountain  of  the 
island,  give  a sense  of  human  life  to  the  picture.  Ischia  is, 
in  fact,  a busy  and  prosperous  island.  The  greater  part 
of  Avhat  the  soil  produces  is  suited  for  export  as  much  as 
for  home  consumption,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  in  the  commodities 
Avhich  the  one  produces  and  the  other  needs.  Agricultural 
produce  of  every  sort  is  shipped  from  Ischia  to  Naples,  and 
the  wines  of  the  island  are  among  the  best  that  are  to  be 
found  in  that  city.  When  the  \dnes  failed  in  Capri,  those 
of  Ischia  still  held  out ; and  for  years,  while  all  the  AAune 
sold  as  red  or  white  Capri  was  in  fact  manufactured  on  the 
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mainland,  a genuine  and  wholesome  Ischian  wine  was 
always  procurable  in  Naples.  Almost  everything  flourishes 
on  the  island.  The  soil  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Capri,  and  the  products  much  more  varied. 
As  in  Capri,  the  pure  blood  of  the  inhabitants  shows  itself 
in  a strikingly  handsome  type  of  male  and  female  beauty, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  population  of  the  two  islands 
and  that  of  the  mainland  is  one  which  cannot  escape  notice. 
It  is  a contrast,  too,  which  displays  itself  as  much  in  their 
more  dignified  bearing  as  in  their  mere  outward  appear- 
ance. 

For  years  to  come,  Ischia  will  be  ruined  as  a watering- 
place.  Apart  from  the  actual  ravages  of  the  earthquake, 
which  can  be  made  good  in  the  course  of  time  without  great 
difficulty,  the  idea  that  it  is  an  unsafe  place  will  keep 
strangers  away  from  it.  Although  more  than  five  centuries 
have  passed  since  a convulsion  has  occurred  on  anything 
like  the  same  scale  as  that  which  has  just  happened,  the 
remote  possibility  of  such  a disaster  is  quite  enough  to  de- 
cide people  in  favour  of  some  other  place.  Holiday-makers 
wish  to  be  free  from  all  anxiety.  A couple  of  years  after  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  we  find  signs  of  human  enterprise  and 
activity  springing  up  in  the  place  of  what  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  of  what,  in  all  human  probability,  has  a fair 
chance  of  being  destroyed  over  again  before  many  years  are 
past.  So,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  will  be  with  the 
natives  of  Ischia.  The  houses  of  Casamicciola  will  be  rebuilt 
and  the  neighbouring  fields  re-cultivated  as  before.  But  it 
will  be  long  before  summer  guests  revisit  the  island  as  they 
have  done  of  late  years  in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 
What  people  seek  in  their  annual  holiday  is  freedom  from 
anything  which  causes  anxiety  or  unrest.  For  a consider- 
able time  there  will  be  visible  marks  in  Ischia  of  the  great 
disaster  which  has  just  happened,  and  the  memory  of  it 
will  be  fresh  enough  to  remind  the  traveller  that  what  has 
happened  several  times  may  possibly  happen  again.  Though 
reason  may  tell  us  that  the  fact  of  these  calamities  happen- 
ing at  long  intervals  is  a good  ground  for  thinking  that 
they  will  not  soon  be  repeated  on  the  same  spot,  fancy  may 
come  in  and  cause  us  to  choose  for  our  holiday  resort  some 
place  which  has  no  sad  or  ominous  associations  connected 
with  it.  Ischia,  like  most  of  the  South  Itahan  watering- 
places,  has  not  been  especially  popular  with  English  people, 
though  possibly,  when  the  advantages  of  that  part  of 
Europe  are  better  known,  they  may  become  so.  But  among 
the  modern  Italians,  as  among  the  Romans  of  the  late 
Republican  and  Imperial  ages,  the  coast  and  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  are  among  the  most  frequented 
of  summer  resorts — more  so,  in  fact,  than  even  Spezzia  or 
Leghorn.  In  time  they  will  be  recognized  among  ourselves 
as  an  alternative  to  Scotland  or  the  Alps.  One  can  hardly 
imagine,  for  those  who  can  bear  a sea-voyage,  a pleasanter 
trip  than  to  go  from  London  or  Plymouth  to  Naples, 
passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  then  spending  a few 
weeks  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  returning  to 
London  by  sea.  Though  the  mainland  is  hot,  the  sea-shore 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  are  tolerably  cool;  and 
the  comparative  warmth  of  the  air  enables  those  who  are 
fond  of  bathing  to  spend  a far  longer  time  in  the  water  than 
can  be  attempted  in  England.  There  is  certainly  no  more 
efficient  means  by  which  our  wealthy  countrypeople  could 
help  to  bring  back  prosperity  to  the  island  now  visited  by 
so  great  and  terrible  a calamity. 


IRISH  AFFAIRS. 

The  murder  of  tlie  informer  Carey  is  not  in  itself  a 
matter  of  much  public  interest,  though  it  is  one  of 
some  public  importance.  Everybody  except  a few  English 
Radicals  knows  that  the  Irish  National  Party  is  essentially 
a party  of  assassination,  and  the  new  proof  of  the  fact  is  in 
no  way  surprising.  Those  who  abet  Irish  Nationalism 
in  reality  abet  murder  and  robbery.  But  this  is  a truism, 
and  it  is  apparently  as  useless  to  address  it  to  the 
electors  and  the  representatives  of  Ipswich  and  Leeds, 
Northampton  and  Newcastle,  as  it  is  superfiuous  to  address 
it  to  other  people.  The  only  thing  from  this  point  of  view 
that  has  to  be  noted  is  that  what  are  called  the  respectable 
organs  of  Home  Rule  and  Nationalist  opinion  have  made 
something  of  an  advance  on  this  occasion.  They  approve  this 
murder,  though  perhaps  no  particular  significance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  approval  except  as  an  evidence  that  when  men 
begin  approving  murders  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
stop.  The  true  moral  of  the  incident  concerns  the 


Executive  in  tlie  first  place  and  certain  English  journals  in 
the  second.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  disgiucefully  failed  in  its  duty  to  protect 
Carey,  and  has  injured  the  public  interest  much  in  so  fail- 
ing. It  is  said,  pathetically  or  panegyrically,  that  so  great 
was  the  secresy  maintained  as  to  the  informer  that  high 
officials  in  Scotland  Yard  did  not  know  his  whereabouts,  it 
seems  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  pains  which  were  used 
to  conceal  that  whereabouts  from  high  officials  in  Scotland 
Yard  were  not  applied  to  concealing  it  from  the  Invincibles. 
It  was  not  antecedently  probable  that  Mr.  Howard  Vincent 
or  any  of  his  subordinates  would  try  to  murder  Carey  ; it 
wa.s  certain,  from  Fenian  precedents,  that  various  scoundrels 
who  disgrace  the  name  of  Irishmen  would  try  to  do  so. 
If  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  English  pohce  can 
find  no  better  method  of  concealing  the  identity  of  a 
man  who  has  seven  children  than  by  sending  him  out 
with  the  seven  in  the  same  ship,  there  is  httle  more 
to  be  said  on  the  matter.  Perhaps  the  reported  murder 
of  the  witness  Mottley  is  false,  perhaps  it  is  true.  A 
Government  which  counts  its  servants  by  millions,  and 
which  has  them  scattered  all  over  the  world,  is  doubtless 
awkwardly  situated  when  it  is  called  upon  to  protect  or  remove 
a single  man  from  a handful  of  obscure  assassins.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  English  journalists  who,  not  being 
in  direct  league  with  the  murderers,  exhausted  the  vocabu- 
lary of  abuse  day  after  day  in  reference  to  this  man  Carey, 
are  satisfied  with  their  work.  It  was  not  necessary  to  exalt 
the  informer  to  the  skies  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  clumsy  piece  of  illogical  sentimentalism  than  the 
attempt  to  make  up  for  the  approval  of  the  execution  of 
Brady  by  holding  up  to  execration  the  man  but  for  whom 
Brady  would  have  run  a good  chance  of  escaping  the 
gallows. 

Indirectly  the  incident  (if  any  good  could  be  done,  which, 
is  doubtful)  might  do  some  good  in  conjunction  especially 
with  the  insolent  letter  which  Mr.  Harrington,  M.P., 
has  written  to  the  Irish  Secretary.  Mr.  Harrington 
and  the  man  O’Donnell  (supposing  the  charge  against 
the  latter  to  be  proved),  though  their  misdemeanours  be- 
long to  different  degrees  in  the  moral  scale,  and  though  one 
of  them  escapes  any  classification  in  the  legal,  are  capital 
instances  of  the  kind  of  Irishman  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  followers  are  trying  to  conciliate.  It  would  pro- 
bably be  as  impossible  to  teach  Mr.  Harrington  manners 
as  to  teach  O’Donnell  morals.  There  is  a certain  class  of 
Irishman  to  whom  both  words  have  no  meaning.  That  a 
witness  who  gives  testimony  according  to  law  is,  however 
little  one  may  admire  his  conduct,  sacred  from  personal 
attack,  is  doubtless  a proposition  as  unmeaning  to  the  one  as 
that  an  official  who  simply  does  his  duty  is  sacred  from  rude 
and  vulgar  abuse  is  unmeaning  to  the  other.  But  it  is  the  very 
fact  that  things  self-evident  to  Englishmen  are  unmeaning 
to  Irishmen  who  enjoy  the  same  political  privileges,  the  same 
opportunities  of  education,  the  same  long-suffering  tolerance 
of  individual  eccentricity,  which  shows  how  utterly  futile  it 
is  to  attempt  to  deal  with  England  and  Ireland  in  the  same 
general  spirit.  An  Englishman  would  have  felt  that  in 
attempting  Carey’s  life  he  was  not  only  committing  an 
unlawful  act,  but  soiling  his  own  hands.  Perhaps  O’Donnell 
(and  he  may  have  been  right)  felt  that  the  process  of  further 
defilement  was  impossible  to  an  Invincible.  An  English- 
man in  Mr.  Harrington’s  place  would  have  treated  Mr. 
Trevelyan  with  personal  courtesy,  even  if  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  protest  against  his  acts.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Harrington  (and  he  may  be  right)  feels  that  courtesy 
and  the  status  of  an  Irish  Nationalist  member  are  incom- 
patible things.  But  then  these  various  incompatibilities 
ought  to  be  recognized.  It  is  not  chivalry,  it  is  merely 
folly,  to  box  in  lavender  kid  gloves  with  a sweep  who  wears 
knuckle-dusters  and  has  a fife-preserver  ready  for  emergen- 
cies. These,  let  it  be  said  once  more,  are  truisms  of  the 
rankest  kind.  But  there  are  periods  when  he  who  has  the 
courage  to  utter  truisms  in  the  market-place  does  a public 
service.  In  the  present  case  it  is  only  in  the  utterance  and 
in  the  possible  heaxing  of  these  truisms  that  the  salvation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  a deluge  of  blood  may 
fie. 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  the 
comments  which  have  been  made  on  that  debate,  illustrate 
very  clearly  this  necessity  of  prophes}ing.  It  is  with  con- 
sidei’able  reluctance  that  some  of  the  most  xmcompi’omising 
opponents  of  the  Land  Act  have  found  themselves  unable 
to  recommend  the  policy  of  State  assistance  to  landlords, 
which  has  just  been  recommended  in  an  influentially 
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signed  statement  to  the  Prime  Minister.  But  it  is 
not  clear  how  one  economical  mistake  can  be  redressed 
by  another  3 and  it  is  certain  that,  considering  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  landlords’  interest,  no  Parliament  would  be 
found  to  authorize  State  aid  on  any  terms  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  landlords  themselves.  The  cure  for 
the  Land  Act,  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  must  be 
found  in  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  itself,  cruel  as  that 
operation  is  already  to  landlords,  and  cruel  as  it  assuredly 
will  be  to  tenants  who  purchase  at  the  present  inflated 
prices.  But  this  conviction  in  no  way  interferes  with  a 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford’s 
complaints.  Those  complaints,  indeed,  are  founded  on  evi- 
dence which  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  disproved.  The 
feeble  defenders  of  the  Act  say  that  no  defender  of  it  was 
on  the  Lords’  Committee.  Whose  fault  was  that  but  of 
those  who  refused  to  act  1 They  say  that  no  tenant-right 
advocate,  or  none  save  one,  was  examined.  Whose  fault 
was  that  save  of  those  who  would  not  come  forward  1 To 
justify  an  attack  on  the  evidence,  it  must  be  disproved ; and 
that  is  exactly  what  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  done.  The 
defence  of  the  Land  Commissioners  is  simply  worthless; 
for  it  enters  into  no  details,  it  grapples  with  no  facts, 
and  it  does  not  attempt  to  explain  away  any  of  the 
weighty  charges  brought  against  the  Sub-Commissions,  if 
not  against  their  chiefs.  It  is  not  enough  to  exclaim  that 
the  testimony  is  one-sided;  it  must  be  shown  that  it  is  false. 
The  testimony  of  a dead  body  found  with  a dagger  in  its 
heart  is  ex  parte  evidence  of  the  most  eminent  kind,  but 
coroners  and  magistrates  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  dis- 
regarding it.  Here  are  the  facts  showing  that,  in  face  of 
Ministerial  declarations  that  no  general  lowering  of  rents 
was  intended,  rents  have  been  generally  lowered,  and  that 
to  an  almost  mathematical  average.  Here  are  the  facts 
showing  that  the  so-called  landlord's  share  is  unsaleable, 
and  that  the  so-called  tenant’s  share  fetches  prices  out  of  all 
proportion  even  to  its  nominal  value.  The  Commissioners 
and  the  Commissioners’  advocates  have  been  in  vain  asked 
to  produce  any  general  reason,  or  any  particular  reason,  for 
their  reductions,  and  there  is  at  least  privid  facie  evidence 
that  those  reductions  have  sometimes  been  made  by  striking 
a simple  average  of  claims.  How  do  the  Commissioners 
meet  this  evidence  ? They  mount  the  high  horse ; they 
appeal  to  their  honour;  they  say  indignantly  that,  if  it 
were  so,  they  would  be  unfit  to  hold  their  places.  Who 
said  they  were  fit  ? Unless  there  is  a singular  mistake 
somewhere,  that  is  the  very  point  at  issue — the  very  cause 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  With  that  Com- 
mittee the  Government  would  have  nothing  to  do.  They 
refused  to  take  part  in  it ; they  refused  to  give  evidence 
before  it ; they  refused  to  facilitate  its  proceedings ; they 
strained  the  competence  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  get  it 
condemned.  After  this  they  say  that  it  was  one-sided. 
The  objection  in  itself  is  self-condemned,  for  it  takes  two 
sides  to  make  a two-sided  inquiry.  But  it  is  still  more 
irrelevant  when  the  utter  failure  of  the  Government 
spokesman  to  discover  any  evidence  of  partiality  is  con- 
sidered. Lord  Carlingford,  Lord  Eitzgerald,  Lord  Kim- 
berley, Lord  Selborne  vied  with  each  other  in  avoid- 
ing the  direct  issue.  “ Why  did  you  not  call  more  wit- 
“ nesses  ? ” says  Lord  Carlingford — a member  of  the 
Government  which  refused  the  most  important  witness  who 
was  called  liberty  to  attend.  “ Why  did  not  you  move  an 
“ address  for  the  removal  of  the  Commissioners  1 ” says 
Lord  Fitzgerald,  who  apparently  thinks  that  sentence 
ought  to  precede  trial.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
it  will  be  rightly  taken  for  granted,  by  all  reasonable  men 
that,  when  skilled  advocates  resort  to  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment instead  of  meeting  the  case,  it  is  because  they  are 
unable  to  meet  it. 


MRS.  FAWCETT  ON  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs.  FAWCETT  repeats  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  the  familiar  arguments  in  favour 
of  female  suffrage.  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  the 
temper  or  the  style  of  a contribution  to  the  controversy 
which  could  not  be  novel  or  original.  If  a few  doubtful 
propositions  are  taken  for  granted,  it  will  certainly  follow 
that  women  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Parliamentary  con- 
stituencies. Mrs.  Fawcett  judiciously  follows  the  example 
of  other  electoral  reformers  who  carefully  avoid  the  not  in- 
significant question  whether  their  proposals  would  conduce 
to  wise  legislation  and  good  government.  The  advocates  of 


female  suffrage  dwell  perhaps  too  exclusively  on  the  hard- 
ships which  male  legislation  has  inflicted  on  their  sex.  That 
in  modern  times  a Parliament  elected  only  by  men  has 
removed  almost  all  feminine  disabilities  is  a difficulty  which 
troubles  no  lady  politician.  The  Married  Women’s  Pi-operty 
Act  would,  according  to  Mrs.  Fawcett,  “ never  have  been 
“ introduced  or  heard  of  but  for  the  wider  movement  for 
“ the  Parliamentary  representation  of  women.”  It  might 
be  contended  with  at  least  equal  plausibility  that  a Legisla- 
ture which  disapproves  of  the  agitation  for  enfranchising 
women  thinks  itself  especially  bound  to  see  that  their  ex- 
clusion shall  involve  no  practical  injustice.  In  the  particular 
case  it  is  not  certain  that  vaulting  repentance  has  not,  hke 
ambition,  overleaped  itself,  and  fallen  on  the  other  side. 
The  Act,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  a judgment  which  still 
remains  in  force,  enables  a vnfe  who  has  a home  of  her 
own  to  turn  her  husband  out  of  doors.  A married 
woman  who  appreciated  the  extent  of  her  privileges 
has  obtained  an  injunction  to  prevent  her  husband  from 
entering  her  house.  If  . the  judgment  stands,  wives  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  houses  of  their  own  may  dispense 
with  the  process  of  judicial  separation.  It  is  true  that  the 
Court  of  Appeal  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  social  revo- 
lution which  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a clause  in  an 
unopposed  BiU  ; but  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  Parlia- 
ment may  in  a sentimental  or  a careless  mood  have  committed 
a gross  blunder  as  that  an  able  judge  should  have  mis- 
construed the  enactment.  If  there  had  been  a Parliament  of 
women,  elected  by  women,  it  could  scarcely  have  acted  more 
irrationally.  It  must  be  admitted  that  one  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  suggested  that,  even  if  the  husband  can  be 
expelled  from  his  wife’s  house,  he  may  compel  his  wife  to 
come  with  him.  The  inconvenience  to  both  parties  of  leaving 
home  together  in  the  midst  of  a violent  quarrel  might  perhaps 
sometimes  facilitate  a compromise. 

The  only  remaining  grievances  of  which  Mrs.  Fawcett 
specially  complains  are  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  cata- 
logue ; but  they  are  probably  selected  as  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  practical  sufferings  of  those  who  are  not 
represented.  One  of  these  instances  is  of  course  “ the  in- 
“ equality  which  the  law  has  created  between  men  and 
“ women  in  divorce  suits.”  Nature  and  common  sense 
created  the  inequality  before  it  was  recognized  by  law ; nor 
could  it  without  scandalous  impropriety  be  removed  by  legis- 
lation. If  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  an  unpleasant  subject, 
it  is  a sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of  injustice  that  a man 
cannot  without  dishonour  condone  infidelity,  while  a woman 
may  without  injury  to  her  character  forgive  the  offence, 
if  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  reasons  for  the  distinction 
are  notorious  and  transparent,  though  they  cannot  con- 
veniently be  explained  in  detail.  If  female  voters  are  likely 
to  insist  on  an  equality  which  has  no  foundation  in  natural 
law,  there  is  one  more  strong  reason  against  the  concession  of 
their  demands.  “ The  cruel  law  which  gives  a mother  no 
“ guardianship  over  her  children  ” may  undoubtedly  in  many 
instances  cause  both  injustice  and  distress ; but,  except  in 
cases  where  judicial  interference  is  warranted  by  the  conduct 
of  the  husband,  some  general  rule  must  be  established  by  law. 
If  a man  and  a woman  ride  on  the  same  horse,  the  woman 
must  ride  behind,  and  the  claim  of  the  weaker  must  be  post- 
poned. If  the  mother  were  entitled  to  the  control  of  the 
children,  the  father  would  be  deprived  of  a right  which  in 
civilized  society  may  be  fairly  called  natural.  If  the  present 
law  is  faulty,  it  ought  to  be  corrected,  but  not  at  the  in- 
stigation of  an  unreasoning  majority  bent  on  extending  the 
privileges  of  the  sex.  As  to  the  leniency  of  magistrates  to 
ruffians  who  beat  their  wives,  there  may  be  in  some  in- 
stances a miscarriage  of  justice;  but  Mrs.  Fawcett  is  well 
aware  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  inflicting  on  the  head 
of  a family  punishments  which  will  not  fall  almost  as 
heavily  on  the  wife  and  children.  Poor  women  belonging 
to  the  class  which  suffers  from  the  brutality  of  husbands 
would  probably,  if  they  were  consulted,  not  wish  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  sentences  inflicted  on  their  tyrants. 

It  is  impossible  to  dispute  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  assertion 
that  electoral  power  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
control  the  representation.  As  she  acutely  observes,  recent 
schemes  for  the  alteration  of  the  land  laws  “ have  been 
“ discussed  as  if  the  interests  of  two  classes,  and  two  classes 
“ only,  had  to  be  considered — those  of  the  farmers  and  the 
“ landowners.  The  labourers  have  been  as  much  forgotten 
“ as  if  the  land  were  ploughed  and  weeded  and  sown  by 
“ farmers,  and  not  by  men  and  women.”  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  women  have  little  to  do  with 
ploughing  or  weeding  or  sowing ; but  the  argument  is  in 
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itself  worth  consideration.  It  was  undoubtedly  because 
the  Ballot  had  given  tenant-farmers  the  control  of  county 
representation  that  some  of  them  tried  to  give  a money 
value  to  their  political  privileges.  Their  selfish  demands 
were  so  iniquitous  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government 
has  been  startled  into  partial  resistance.  Mrs.  Fawcett 
omits  to  explain  why  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  court  the 
labourers,  who  will  soon  outvote  the  tenant-farmers.  They 
also  will  not  fail  to  consult  their  own  interests,  as  they  may 
understand  them,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  their  em- 
ployers, including  the  members  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  It 
is  nevertheless  not  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  meddle 
with  the  tariff  of  agricultural  wages  or  with  the  hours 
of  work.  The  short-sighted  agrarian  agitators  will  here- 
after regret  the  precedent  of  interference  with  freedom  of 
contract.  The  rule  of  the  numerical  majority  is  dangerous 
to  the  rights  of  the  weaker  party.  There  are  indeed  reasons 
which  might  prevent  the  vast  mass  of  female  voters  from 
effecting  aU  the  mischief  which  might  be  apprehended  from 
their  passions  and  prejudices.  Men  will  not  obey  laws  made 
by  women  against  their  wishes  and  convictions.  The  ex- 
periment tried  in  the  United  States  after  the  war  furnishes 
the  best  illustration  of  the  relations  betv/een  the  weaker  and 
stronger  parts  of  the  community.  The  victorious  Repub- 
licans gave  votes  to  the  coloured  population,  with  the  im- 
mediate result  of  extreme  misgovernment  in  those  Southern 
States  where  the  emancipated  slaves  formed  the  majority. 
The  worst  form  of  injustice  is  the  government  of  the  superior 
by  the  inferior;  and,  as  the  result  showed,  such  a relation  can 
only  be  maintained  by  external  force.  In  a few  years  the 
whites  had,  in  spite  of  numbers,  resumed  their  natural 
supremacy,  and  the  freedmen  acquiesce  more  or  less  willingly 
in  the  restoration  of  order. 

Against  the  advocates  of  so-called  manhood  suffrage 
Mrs.  Fawcett  and  her  allies  have  a case  which  is  plausi- 
ble, and  perhaps  strong.  It  seems  invidious  that  “all 
“ men,  not  being  either  paupers  or  felons,  are  to  be 
“ admitted  to  political  power,  no  matter  how  ignorant, 
“ how  poor,  and  how  degraded,  in  virtue  of  their  man- 
“ hood,  while  all  women  are  to  be  excluded  in  virtue 
“ of  their  womanhood.”  The  believers  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish Constitution  protest  against  the  admission  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor  and  the  degraded  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise.  The  official  wiseacres  who  propose  to 
degrade  the  character  even  of  Irish  constituencies  may 
perhaps  be  affected  by  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  argument  in  favour 
of  universal  equality  and  injustice.  Government  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  men  is  so  absurd  and  so  unjust  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  admission  of  women  could  scarcely  render 
the  constituency  worse.  Mrs.  Fawcett  evidently  holds  the 
popular  doctrine  that  the  franchise  is  given  to  every  elector 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  promote  the  interests 
of  himself  and  his  class.  In  former  times  representation 
was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  taxation,  or,  in 
other  words,  with  the  possession  of  px'operty  ; and  those 
who  wished  to  understand  its  principle  regarded  the 
suffi:n.ge  as  a mode  of  discovering  the  most  competent 
legislators  and  administrators.  Modern  democracy  con- 
fines its  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  newly-pri\Reged 
classes.  The  electors  of  Victoria  impose  prohibitive  duties, 
and  discourage  the  immigration  on  which  the  welfare 
of  the  country  depends,  because  the  majority  is  bent 
wholly  on  maintaining  or  raising  the  rate  of  wages. 
It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  would  greatly  aggravate  the  evil  tendencies  of  man- 
hood suffrage.  As  long  as  wise  legislation  and  the  selection 
of  capable  administrators  are  supposed  to  be  the  main  duties 
of  Parliament,  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  women.  Mrs.  Fawcett,  with  undeniable  con- 
sistency, claims  the  right  of  voting  for  married  women, 
though  she  is  willing  in  the  meantime  to  accept  an  instal- 
ment of  her  claims.  She  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  a 
party  to  the  ingenious  little  trick  of  employing  Mr.  Mason, 
who  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  married  women,  as  the 
Parliamentary  representative  of  the  feminine  movement. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  AND  THE 
RATEPAYERS. 

The  deputation  which  waited  on  the  Home  Secretary 
to  complain  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  water  rates  of 
London  was  involuntarily  able  to  do  him  a considerable 
service.  The  six  gentlemen  who  were  elected  to  represent 
the  ratepayers  came  to  ask  the  help  of  the  Minister  in 


their  fight  with  the  gi'eat  Water  Companies.  They  probably 
expected  to  get  what  deputations  usually  get — a patient 
hearing  and  a few  civil  promises.  People  who  think  that  a 
Government  ought  to  do  something,  and  who  have  more  or 
less  distinct  notions  of  what  it  is  they  wish  it  to  do,  seem  to 
find  a strange  pleasure  in  securing  a Minister  and  making 
him  listen.  It  is  not  on  record  that  anything  effectual  was 
ever  done  by  this  process ; but  it  pleases  the  deputation,  and 
it  gives  the  Minister  a chance  of  being  polite  and  con- 
cihatory.  At  the  worst  these  ceremonies  are  an  inno- 
cent waste  of  time.  On  Tuesday  Sir  W.  Harcourt  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  given  him  by  the  representatives 
of  the  water-rate  payers,  and  turned  the  tables  on  them. 
Instead  of  listening  patiently,  and  answering  with  meek- 
ness, he  gave  his  hearers  to  understand  that,  if  they  were  in 
trouble,  it  was  mainly  their  own  fault.  The  substance  of  his 
long  answer  was  an  assertion,  several  times  repeated,  that 
no  complaints  of  this  kind  would  ever  have  been  made  if 
London  had  a municipal  Government,  organized  as  it  should 
be.  If  the  deputation  came  in  search  of  sympathy,  they 
may  consider  that  they  were  successful  in  getting  it  after  a 
fashion.  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  pity  was  not  only  abun- 
dant, but  even  loud.  He  devoted  a considerable  part  of 
his  answer  to  bewailing  the  miserable  condition  of  London. 
He  drew  a touching  picture  of  the  feebleness  of  this 
vast  population  of  five  millions  of  people,  all  given  over 
to  oppression,  and  unable  to  resist  the  spoiler.  There  is 
not,  as  the  Home  Secretary  informed  the  deputation,  a 
town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  in  England  which 
would  have  to  make  “ the  humiliating  and  shameful 
“ confession  ” just  made  by  the  respectable  gentlemen  be- 
fore him.  If  any  other  town  suffered  from  the  rapacity 
of  Water  Companies,  it  could  find  a remedy  for  itself. 
Only  London  was  so  weak  that  it  had  to  come  and  beg 
for  the  help  of  the  Executive  Government.  In  fact,  he 
took  his  revenge  for  the  failure  of  the  Ministry  to  carry 
its  Municipality  Bill.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  Home. 
Secretary,  who  had  most  to  do  with  preparing  that  great 
measure,  should  feel  aggrieved  when  it  had  to  be  given  up 
along  with  so  much  else.  His  disappointment  is  perfectly 
intelligible ; but  the  particular  way  in  which  he  has  chosen 
to  show  it  is  at  least  dubious  in  taste.  The  deputation 
came  to  complain  of  an  acknowledged  grievance,  and  to  ask 
the  responsible  Minister  to  try  to  find  a remedy.  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  answer  is  that,  if  his  Bill  had  been 
carried,  London  would  have  been  in  a position  to  apply  a 
remedy  for  itself,  and  that  he  pities  the  forlorn  and  helpless 
position  of  the  ratepayers  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but 
that  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected.  If  the  members  of 
the  deputation  had  chosen  to  enter  on  a discussion,  they 
might  have  answered  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
way  in  which  the  Ministry  arranges  its  business.  But  they 
had  to  listen  in  silence  to  the  boisterous  jocularity  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  Ins  cheap 
triumph,  and  was  able  to  go  on  without  contradiction  assert- 
ing that  until  his  Bill  was  made  law  neither 'he  nor  anybody 
else  could  do  anything. 

In  a less  one-sided  discussion  the  Home  Secretary  might 
have  found  that  an  answer  would  not  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  give.  His  speech  consisted  of  very  little  more  than 
repeated  assertions  that  the  Water  Companies  have  been 
endowed  with  excessive  powers,  and  have  become  possessed  of 
a commanding  position,  simply  because  there  was  no  muni- 
cipal body  to  check  them.  “ Who  were  the  people  who 
“ should  have  seen  that  such  inordinate  powers  were  not 
“ given  to  the  Water  Companies  ? Why,  the  government 
“ of  London,  if  it  had  had  a government,”  as  Sir  William 
Harcourt  puts  the  matter  in  his  triumphant  way.  A little 
further  on  he  asks  the  same  question  and  gives  the  same 
answer  about  the  Assessment  Act.  If  things  want  wrong 
in  these  matters,  it  is  obviously  because  the  Corporation 
will  not  or  cannot  attend  to  its  duties,  according  to 
the  Home  Secretary’s  theory.  It  was  easy  for  him  to 
talk  in  this  style  over  the  heads  of  the  deputation  and 
beside  the  question;  but,  if  there  had  been  anybody 
there  to  reply  to  him,  or  if  it  had  been  the  proper  oc- 
casion for  a discussion,  the  answer  could  have  been  found. 
The  authority  wMch  embodied  the  Water  Companies  might 
also  have  hmited  their  powers.  If  London  has  no  muni- 
cipality, it  is  at  least  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  it  is  not  unrepresented  its 
Parliament.  And  the  deputation  might  also  have  re- 
minded the  Minister  that  what  he  is  asked  to  do  is  to 
find  a remedy  now,  not  to  show  how  the  evil  might  have 
been  avoided  years  ago.  Before  he  had  well  finished  crowing 
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■with  delight  to  find  that  the  ratepayers  ■were  in  difficulties, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  made  a concession  which  proves 
clearly  enough  that  the  e^vil  complained  of  can  he  checked 
Avithout  creating  a governing  body  which  would  represent 
more  than  a fourth  of  the  people  of  England.  In  the 
course  of  some  criticism  on  the  unreasonable  suggestions  of 
one  of  the  deputation,  he  pointed  out  that  there  is  one  way 
in  Avhich  Parliament  can  check  the  rapacity  of  the  Com- 
panies. It  can  treat  them  as  it  has  treated  the  Gas  Com- 
panies. When  it  is  found  that  they  are  taking  advantage  of 
their  practical  monopoly,  new  bodies  can  be  formed  to  compete 
against  them,  and  so  compel  them  to  reduce  their  pi-ices. 
When  the  remedy  is  so  simple  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
the  revolutionary  measure  of  creating  a municipality.  Sir 
William  PIarcourt  was  also  somewhat  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a body.  He  pointed 
out  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  buy  up  the  Water  Com- 
panies in  i88o,  the  purchase  was  opposed  by  “ the  only  two 
“ bodies  having  any  pretensions  to  represent  London — the 

Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.” 
The  ground  of  opposition  was  that  the  Companies  asked 
too  much.  “And  how,”  asks  the  Home  Secretary,  “ ivas 
“ it  possible,  under  those  circumstances,  to  purchase  the 
“ Companies  against  the  opinion  of  the  only  two  repre- 
“ sentative  bodies  of  the  people  of  London  ? ” It  was 
■manifestly  proper  to  take  their  ad'vdce ; but  it  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  a municipality  might  equally  have 
given  it,  and  that  the  same  consequences  would  have 
followed.  The  example  of  Paris  shows  that  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  a great  city  is  not  necessarily  either  in- 
telligent or  economical.  It  has  always  been  contended  by 
. the  opponents  of  the  Municipal  Bill  that  it  would  create 
a power  which  might  Avell  prove  too  strong  to  be  controlled, 
and  that  London  can  very  well  be  governed  without  the 
help  of  such  a body.  The  tone  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
speech  suggested  a suspicion  that  the  Ministry  would  not 
be  sorry  to  find  that  the  commercial  greed  of  the  Water 
Companies  was  putting  pressure  on  London  voters.  He 
almost  openly  told  the  deputation  that  the  alternative  was 
to  submit  to  spoliation,  or  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  passing  a Municipal  Bill. 

If  his  colleagues  feel  tempted  to  follow  Sir  William 
IHarcourt’s  example,  they  are  not  likely  to  want  oppor- 
.tunity.  He  is  not  the  only  Minister  who  has  seen  his  Bill 
thrown  over  during  the  Session.  The  list  of  measures 
sacrificed  is  already  considerable,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  added 
to.  Even  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  some  more  fighting  over  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  to  the  delay,  if  not  to  the  hazard,  of  the  measure, 
and  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  the  one  pro- 
duct of  the  acti'vity  of  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law,  is 
Ly  no  means  safe.  If  this  last  measure  is  sacrificed,  the 
.Home  Secretary  will  have  many  opportunities  of  repeating 
his  entertainment  of  the  ratepayers’  deputation.  He  will 
be  able  to  point  his  moral  whenever  the  case  of  a criminal 
is  brought  under  his  notice  by  reminding  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that,  if  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  had  only  been 
established,  'this  difficulty  would  never  have  arisen ; and  he 
would  be  able  to  pity  the  unhappy  position  of  English 
Judges  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  appealing  to  a properly  constituted  Court. 
If  Ministers  are  minded  to  indulge  in  the  practice  known  as 
taking  advantage  of  their  own  wrong,  they  have  supplied 
abundant  opportunity  for  doing  so.  They  have  so  arranged 
their  business  that  most  of  their  measures  have  already  had 
to  be  given  up,  in  spite  of  a brand-new  system  of  devolution, 
and  it  becomes  more  ob^nous  every  day  that  further  sacri- 
fices will  have  to  be  made  before  Parhament  breaks  up. 
The  little  which  has  been  done  has  been  managed  so  as  to 
reduce  the  share  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  work  of 
legislation  almost  to  a mockery.  Such  measures  as  do  pass 
are  being  sent  to  the  Upper  House  all  together  just  as  the 
Session  draws  to  a close,  and  when  there  is  not  time  to 
discuss  them  properly.  Among  them  is  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  BUI,  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  deal  with  profitably,  but  which  was  deliberately 
postponed  to  make  way  for  the  Corrupt  Practices  BUI. 
With  such  a system  of  business  arrangement  it  is  ob'vious 
that  it  is  not  wholly  because  the  House  of  Commons  is  un- 
pianageablc  that  the  results  of  its  labours  are  meagre. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGISTRACY. 

Avery  grave  fault  has  been  discovered  in  the  French 
magistracy.  It  is  one  of  those  good  things  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  have  too  much.  The  reforming  eye  of  the 
Legislature  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Judges  of  aU 
degrees  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  France  can  do  with  some  six  hundred  fewer 
than  she  now  has.  This  result  may  be  taken  as  indisput- 
able, inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  disputed.  No  one  seems 
to  doubt  that  there  is  a disproportion  between  the  number 
of  the  judges  and  the  number  of  the  causes  they  have  to 
try,  and  that  this  disproportion  is  due  to  an  excess  of 
judicial  strength.  If  any  opposition  has  been  offered  to  the 
proposed  reductions,  it  has  been  directed  solely  against  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  intended  to  make  them.  It  ivould 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  remove  six  hundred  judges  from 
the  Bench  without  in  the  least  weakening  the  stability  of 
judicial  tenure.  Two  plans  which  had  this  recommenda- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  Senate  during  the  debate  on  the 
15th  Article.  M.  Jouin  asked  that  the  reductions  should 
be  made  by  way  of  extinction.  According  to  this  scheme, 
no  appointments  would  have  been  made  to  the  next  six 
hundred  judgeships  that  fall  vacant.  M.  Wallon  pro- 
posed that  the  judges  to  be  suppressed  should  be 
the  six  hundred  oldest  occupants  of  the  Bench,  those 
whose  term  of  office  is  most  neaily  at  an  end,  and 
who,  under  the  existing  law,  would  naturally  be  the 
first  to  retire.  Neither  of  these  suggestions  met  the 
views  of  the  Government,  and  consequently  neither  found 
favour  with  the  Senate.  Both  of  them,  indeed,  had  one 
obAuous  and  fatal  fault.  They  would  have  operated  ■with 
perfect  impartiahty,  and  perfect  impartiality  was  precisely 
what  was  not  desired.  All  this  talk  about  the  need  of  no 
longer  paying  judges  for  doing  nothing  concealed  a deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  get  the  magistracy  well  under  their  heel.  An 
impartial  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  judges  would  do 
nothing  to  further  this  end.  One  judge  would  be  taken 
and  another  left ; and,  whether  the  decision  were  assigned 
to  death  or  to  age,  it  might  equally  happen  that  a Radical 
judge  might  be  got  rid  of  and  a Conservative  judge  kept 
in  his  seat.  The  Ministerial  scheme  effectually  guards 
against  this  danger.  It  expressly  pro^vides  that  the  reduc- 
tions shall  affect  the  whole  of  the  judicial  body  -without  dis- 
tinction. The  Minister  of  Justice  -will  thus  be  bound  by 
no  rules.  He  will  be  at  liberty  to  single  out  any  judge  he 
pleases  for  removal  until  the  prescribed  number  is  reached. 
In  this  way,  although  the  Minister  can  only  remove  six 
hundred  judges,  he  has  for  the  time  the  power  of  removing 
the  whole  number.  He  would  really  be  no  stronger  if  that 
poAver  had  been  expressly  given  to  him.  Ever  since 
M.  Dufaure’s  retirement  the  Government  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  now  in  power ; and,  though  there  have 
been  abundant  changes  of  Ministry,  there  has  been  no  real 
change  of  principle.  The  same  shade  of  Republicanism  has 
virtually  been  in  office  all  the  time,  or,  if  there  has  been 
any  change,  it  has  been  simply  that  each  successive  Cabinet 
has  taken  its  colour  from  passing  circumstances.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  any  very  large  number  of  judges  over 
whom  the  Government  exercise  no  influence  can  now  re- 
main. Indeed,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that,  if  more  than 
six  hundred  of  them  did  remain,  there  would  have  been 
more  than  six  hundred  suppressions.  The  close  Avatch 
which  is  kept  over  every  French  official  must  haAm  made 
the  Government  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  every 
judge  against  whom  there  is  any  suspicion  of  reactionary 
preferences.  The  Minister  AviU  know  where  to  lay  his  hand 
on  them,  and  the  law  which  has  just  been  passed  is  a signi- 
cant  reminder  hoAv  they  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  is  not  only,  nor  even  chiefly,  the  immediate  effect  on 
the  composition  of  the  judicial  body  that  makes  this  change  so 
mischievous.  If  the  six  hundred  most  Conservative  magis- 
trates in  France  had  all  been  killed  in  a railway  accident,  it 
would  have  mattered  comparatively  httle.  The  disposition 
towards  independence  that  naturally  arises  in  men  who  are 
secured  against  external  attack  Avould  soon  have  shown  itself 
in  their  successors.  But  the  lesson  really  read  by  this  measure 
is  the  precarious  character  of  judicial  office  in  France. 
The  eAul  which  has  to  be  met  by  judicial  purification  is  one 
that  Avill  constantly  recur.  If  any  specific  charges  had  been 
brought  against  the  judges,  it  might  have  been  argued  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  another  application  of  the 
remedy  until  another  set  of  judges  had  laid  themselves  open 
to  similar  accusations.  But  no  such  charges  have  been 
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made.  The  solitary  offence  of  which  the  judges  about  to  be 
removed  have  been  guilty  is  that  they  are  distasteful  to  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  That  is  an  offence 
which  is  certain  to  be  repeated;  and,  whenever  it  has  been 
committed  afresh,  there  will  be  a precedent  for  its  ti'cat- 
ment  in  the  present  Bill.  The  virtue  of  judicial  irremov- 
ability lies  in  the  fact  that  judges  are  not  removed.  To 
break  the  chai'm  once  is  to  break  it  once  for  all.  In  future, 
whenever  a judgment  has  been  pronounced  which  offends 
the  majority,  whenever  a reactionary  has  been  acquitted,  or 
a Republican  condemned,  or  an  inconvenient  intei'pretation 
given  to  a law,  there  will  be  a cry  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
judge  who  has  thus  misread  the  duties  of  his  office  and  pre- 
sumed to  dispense  justice  without  respect  of  persons.  What 
one  Republican  Government  has  done  another  will  not  be 
able  to  resist  doing.  The  judges  will  not  be  so  stupid  as 
to  misunderstand  the  conditions  on  which  they  hold  their 
places,  and  the  proper  measure  of  subserviency  wiU  speedily 
be  secured. 

The  chief  argument  that  the  Government  had  to  set 
against  the  degradation  of  the  magistracy  which  is  certain 
to  follow  from  the  passing  of  this  Bill  was  one  that  did  not 
even  profess  to  touch  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Just 
before  the  division  the  Prime  Minister  rose  to  make  a last 
appeal  to  the  Senate.  He  felt,  no  doubt,  that  he  could  not 
trust  to  the  stories  about  the  1 6th  of  May  which  had  been  un- 
earthed during  the  debate.  Something  more  than  this  was 
wanted — something  more  modern,  something  that  appealed 
with  more  force  to  the  feelings  that  really  swayed  the  few 
Senators  whose  votes  still  remained  in  doubt.  M.  Ferry 
was  at  no  loss  where  to  turn  for  an  argument.  He  asked 
the  Senate  to  look  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  it  is,  and 
to  compare  it  Avith  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  it  Avas 
before  M.  Ferry’s  happy  return  to  office.  DoAvn  to  that 
time  it  was  diAuded,  agitated,  carried  away  by  every 
extreme  or  venturesome  proposal.  To-day  it  offers  the 
encouraging  spectacle  of  a compact  majority  Avhich  is  firmly 
bent  on  the  re-establishment  of  an  economic  and  financial 
equilibrium.  The  abolition  of  judicial  irremovability  is  the 
price  that  the  Senate  has  been  asked  to  pay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  invaluable  majorit}’-.  According  to  M.  Ferry’s 
description  of  it,  it  knows  how  to  defy  'violent  measures 
and  violent  men,  hoAv  to  sacrifice  its  preferences,  its  pre- 
judices, and  its  passions  to  the  public  good.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  it  cannot  sacrifice,  and  that  is  the 
purification  of  the  judicial  Bench.  Unless  it  can  gratify 
its  prejudices  and  its  passions  by  turning  out  judges  whom 
it  dislikes,  and  its  preferences  by  filling  their  places  Avith 
judges  to  its  mind,  it  will  turn  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues 
out  of  office,  and  go  back  to  chaos.  This  terrible  prospect 
proved  too  much  for  the  self-control  of  133  Senators. 
The  bugbear  of  another  Ministerial  interregnum  carried 
the  15th  Clause  by  a majority  of  3 votes.  Whether,  as  it 
was,  these  votes  were  fairly  counted  is  not  quite  certain ; 
but  counted  they  were,  and  the  clause  was  added  to 
the  Bill.  Why  the  prospect  of  a Ministerial  crisis  should 
have  so  unnerved  the  Senate  is  not  evident.  The  worst 
that  could  come  of  it  would  have  been  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  from  the  Extreme  Left,  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction of  very  extreme  measures.  But  no  measure  that 
the  present  Chamber  is  at  all  likely  to  carry  could  be  worse 
than  one  which  for  three  months  to  come  makes  the  judges 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
Fear  of  death  has  driven  the  Senate  to  commit  suicide. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING  IN  CORNWALL. 

The  Cornish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  is  assuredly  the  most 
unlucky  of  the  many  measures  of  its  class.  It  has 
been  choked  by  judicious  blocking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  has  now  j ust  missed  a third  reading  in  the  Lords 
for  want  of  a single  vote.  Mr.  Fry  can  persuade  a large 
majority  to  approve  of  shutting  up  the  public-houses  in 
Durham  once  a week,  but  neither  the  Lords  nor  the 
Commons  can  be  got  to  do  as  much  for  the  cause  of  virtue 
in  Cornwall.  And  yet  the  BiU  is  not  more  deserAung  of 
rejection  than  the  others.  It  is  intended  to  produce  the 
same  effects,  it  is  supported  by  the  same  persons,  and  re- 
commended by  the  same  arguments.  The  eight  or  nine 
backsliders  who  yearly  get  drunk  on  a Sunday  in  Cornwall 
would,  if  only  the  Bill  could  get  passed,  be  compelled  to 
exceed  at  home.  MeanAvhile,  the  hundreds  who  make  an 
innocent  use  of  the  public-house  would  be  condemned  to 
drink  flat  beer.  As  usual,  the  measure  has  the  unanimous 


approval  of  the  county.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  clergy, 
the  Dissenting  ministers,  the  Town  Councils,  and  even 
the  attendants  in  lunatic  asylums,  have  signed  a petition 
in  its  favour.  It  is  equally  a matter  of  course  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  male  population  has  followed  their 
example.  Certainly  the  fadmongers  of  Cornwall  have 
reason  to  complain  that  they  are  more  hardly  treated  than 
their  brethren  of  Durham.  But  Bills,  like  other  things, 
have  their  fates ; and  the  advocates  of  Local  Option  at 
least  need  not  be  surprised  if  what  is  found  to  be  good 
for  England  north  of  the  Tyne  is  rejected  for  the  south. 
The  country  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Lords 
have  reverted  to  common  sense  since  they  were  engaged  on 
the  Criminal  LaAV  Amendment  Act.  It  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  if  the  Bill  had  been  rejected  by  a majority, 
but  it  is  something  that  it  is  lost  for  this  Session.  By 
steadily  staving  ofi'  measures  of  this  kind  time  will  be  gained 
for  putting  the  real  merits  of  the  question  before  the  con- 
stituencies. 

The  Lords’  debate  on  this  well-worn  subject  was  conducted 
so  as  to  compensate  for  the  Avant  of  novelty.  It  was  short, 
and  made  up  of  short  speeches.  Ho  time  was  wasted  over 
details ; there  was  very  little  sentiment,  and  the  issues  Avere 
clearly  stated.  If  the  discussion  had  done  nothing  beyond 
helping  to  shoAV  once  more  by  Avhat  means  numerously- 
signed  petitions  are  got  up  in  support  of  measures  of  this 
kind,  it  Avould  have  served  a good  purpose.  The  partisans 
of  such  things  are  never  tired  of  repeating  that  because 
thousands  of  signatures  have  been  obtained  to  a paper, 
therefore  the  neighbourhood  is  longing  for  the  measure.  It 
is  thought  only  decent  to  suppose  that  the  freeborn  English- 
man who  puts  his  name  to  a petition  does  so  on  due  reflec- 
tion, and  with  a painful  sense  of  the  fact  that  he  is  exercising 
an  important  constitutional  priAulege.  In  fact,  everybody 
knows  very  Avell  that  these  things  are  as  often  as  not  dull 
practical  jokes  on  a great  scale.  Lord  Wemyss  may  possibly 
have  gone  beyond  the  facts  in  sa3dng  that  the  signatures  to 
the  Cornish  petition  are  more  in  nvimber  than  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  county,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  repetitions  in  a few  handAvritings,  but  the  ansAver 
made  to  him  does  not  inspire  much  confidence  in  the  docu- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbb  had  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  repetitions,  and  that  some  of  the  signatures 
were  improperly  obtained.  Gentle  dulness,  Avhich  loves  a 
joke,  has  taken  its  opportunity  as  usual.  But,  even  though 
a great  proportion  of  the  population  of  Cornwall  did  sign 
the  petition,  the  value  of  the  support  must  depend  on  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  enthusiasts  who  set  it  going. 
It  would  appear  from  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe’s  speech  that 
the  motives  which  persuaded  the  blacksmith  in  George 
Eliot’s  story  that  a poor  man  must  needs  hold  a candle  to 
the  Devil  were  at  Avoi’k.  Society  in  CornAvall  is  generally  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  which  does  not  touch  its  interest  in  any 
way ; and  no  doubt  poor  men  enough  can  be  found  to  sign 
anything  to  please  what  used  to  be  called  “ the  quality.” 
All  the  famihar  machinery  of  agitation,  in  the  shape  of 
political  clubs  and  Dissenting  religious  organizations,  is 
working  to  the  same  end.  In  the  course  of  his  defence  of 
the  petition  Lord  Mount-Edgcusibe  threAv  a most  effecth-e 
side-light  on  the  process  of  its  manufacture.  Some  critic 
has  asserted  that  all  the  inmates  of  a certain  lunatic 
asylum  Avere  made  to  sign.  This,  it  seems,  is  a calumny ; 
the  naked  truth  being  that  it  Avas  only  the  attendants 
Avho  signed.  It  would  have  been  Avell  if  he  had  gone 
a little  further,  and  shoAvn  hoAv  far  these  attendants  Avere 
at  liberty  to  refuse  to  Avi-ite  their  names.  A natural 
regard  for  their  chances  of  keeping  their  places  or  get- 
ting their  salaries  raised  had  probably  its  fidl  share  in 
making  them  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  While 
the  petition  Avas  being  discussed,  it  Avould  also  have  been  in- 
structive if  we  could  haA^e  been  told  Avhat  proportion  of  those 
Avho  signed  were  servants  in  a more  or  less  dependent  posi- 
tion. But  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  damaged  the  value  of  the 
petition  most  effectually  by  his  triumphant  demonstration 
of  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  that  it  was  supposed  to  be 
signed  by  more  than  the  whole  male  population  of  Cornwall. 
There  are,  according  to  his  calcidation,  198,000  men  of  over 
sixteen  in  the  county,  and  the  petition  is  signed  by  only 
119,000,  after  making  clue  aUoAA-ance  for  repetitions  and 
improperly  obtained  signatures.  A comparison  of  the  two 
numbers  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  best  plea  Avhich  is 
brought  in  support  of  the  Bill.  We  are  told  that  the 
county  is  unanimous  in  desiring  it,  and  yet  it  appears  that 
more  than  a third  of  the  male  population  has  declined  to 
support  the  petition,  in  spite  of  every  persuasion.  It  is  by 
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no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  everybody  wbo  has 
signed  wishes  to  see  the  public-houses  closed  all  Sunday ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  every  man  who  has 
refused  or  neglected  to  sign  has  done  so  because  he  is 
opposed  to  the  proposed  measure.  Even  if  two-thirds  of 
the  population  are  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  on  what 
grounds  are  they  to  be  empowered  to  impose  a restriction 
on  the  other  third  1 It  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  of 
Cornwall  find  the  opening  of  the  public-houses  on  Sunday 
a nuisance.  In  Middlesex  or  Surrey  there  might  be 
some  ground  for  such  a complaint.  There  are  places  near 
London  which  are  invaded  once  a week  by  a noisy  mob 
intent  on  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  bond  fide  tra- 
veller. No  demand  has  been  made,  however,  for  a 
Sunday  Closing  Act  in  Surrey  or  Middlesex.  Cornwall  is 
a very  sober  county.  It  contains  no  great  town.  There 
is  not,  according  to  the  statistics,  one  case  of  drunken- 
ness on  Sunday  for  each  month  of  the  year.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  as  the  population  has  contrived  to  be 
temperate  hitherto  without  the  help  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
it  can  continue  to  keep  on  the  straight  path  without  them 
in  the  future.  But  it  is  just  because  the  Act  is  not  needed 
to  remove  a nuisance  that  it  is  asked  for.  Zealous  and 
well-meaning  people  are  not  content  with  doing  what  is 
right  themselves.  They  wish  to  make  it  impossible  for 
anybody  to  do  v/hat  they  think  wrong.  Because  they  do 
not  use  the  public-house  on  a Sunday  themselves,  they 
think  nobody  else  should.  The  fact  that  one  man  out  of  a 
hundred  gets  drunk  is  from  their  point  of  view  a good 
reason  for  imposing  a disability  on  the  other  ninety-nine. 

The  opponents  of  these  Bills  do  good  service  by  insist- 
ing on  the  anomalous  character  of  such  legislation.  It 
is  something  wholly  new  in  England  that  laws  should 
be  made  not  to  remove  a recognized  evil,  or  to  defend 
the  interests  of  any  part  of  the  community,  but  to  satisfy 
the  pious  zeal  of  a majority.  The  advocates  of  Sunday 
closing  are  fond  of  insisting  on  the  good  effects  it  is 
said  to  have  produced  in  Scotland ; but  they  are  careful 
to  avoid  facing  certain  very  notorious  facts.  The  Scotch 
drink  whisky,  which  can  be  kept  in  bottles  better  than 
draught  beer ; and  if  drunkenness  has  diminished  since  the 
passing  of  the  Eorees  Mackenzie  Act,  it  is  equally  on  the 
decline  in  England  without  the  help  of  legislation.  The 
police  statistics  of  Ireland  do  not  show  that  Sunday  Closing 
Acts  have  any  tendency  to  produce  temperance  by  them- 
selves. It  is  obvious  also  that,  if  they  can  do  all  the  good 
which  the  believers  in  Local  Option  attribute  to  them,  they 
should  be  applied  universally.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
principle  in  the  future  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  to  have  the  right  to  impose  disabilities  on  thirty-eight, 
because  the  remaining  two  occasionally  misbehave  or  may 
be  led  into  temptation,  the  issue  ought  to  be  set  before  the 
whole  country.  The  criticism  that,  if  Local  Option  is  once 
admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  will  stop,  is  per- 
fectly just.  If  the  majority  of  a county  is  to  have  the 
right  to  close  public-houses  on  a Sunday,  why  not  the 
majority  of  a borough  or  of  a parish  ? And  if  the  right  of 
local  legislation  is  to  be  granted  in  this  matter,  on  what 
ground  could  it  be  refused  in  matters  of  sanitation  or  educa- 
tion ? The  wisdom  of  a local  majority  can  scarcely  be  infal- 
lible on  one  point  and  worthless  on  others.  Even  if  Sunday 
closing  does  produce  temperance,  it  is  for  all  England  to 
decide  whether  the  good  it  does  is  worth  the  sacrifices  it 
imposes.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  supporters  have  the 
promise  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  their  favourite  panacea  shall 
be  duly  considered  whenever  the  great  measure  for  the 
proper  adjustment  of  county  government  is  brought  for- 
ward. It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  question 
when  that  day  arrives.  In  the  meantime  the  utmost  firm- 
ness should  be  shown  in  refusing  to  concede  the  principle 
by  allowing  fanatics  to  have  their  way  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts. 


HUNSTANTON. 

The  bright,  breezy  little  watering-place  of  Hunstanton  St. 

Edmunds,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  village  of 
Hunstanton  lying  a mile  and  a half  inland,  stands  on  the  eastern 
or  Norfolk  shore  of  the  great  sprawling  estuary  of  the  Wash, 
almost  at  its  northern  extremity.  At  the  lighthouse  which 
crowns  the  highest  point  of  the  cliff  which  here  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  flat  featureless  shores,  the  coast  begins  to  trend 
eastwards,  and  at  the  long  sandy  headland  of  Gore  Point,  a mile 
or  two  further  on,  where  the  wide  shallow  inlet  joins  the  German 
Ocean,  turns  fully  in  that  direction,  with  a dreary  succession  of 
salt  marsnes  and  sandy  dunes  and  muddy  inlets,  past  the  Roman 


station  of  Brancaster,  and  the  dull  little  town  of  Wells,  and  the 
magnificent  half-ruined  church  of  the  decayed  port  of  Cley,  till  it 
mounts  again  in  the  cliffs  of  Cromer  and  Happisburgh.  The  long 
chain  of  low  chalk  hills  which  runs  from  the  east  of  Cambridgeshire 
past  Newmarket  and  Thetford  to  Swaffham  here  strikes  down 
seawards,  and  its  abrupt  escarpment  forms  the  cliff  which  is  the 
chief  feature  of  Hunstanton.  It  is  not  much  to  boast  of  com- 
pared with  the  lofty  chalk  cliffs  of  the  South  of  England,  as  at 
Dover,  or  Freshwater,  or  Swanage.  At  its  highest  point  it  does 
not  exceed  70  feet  in  altitude.  But  it  affords  a charming  breezy 
walk,  with  a wide  sea  view  bounded  by  the  long  shadowy  line  of 
the  Lincolnshire  coast,  broken  by  the  dark  outline  of  the  tall 
tower  of  Boston  Church — “ Boston  Stump,”  as  the  Norfolk  people 
irreverently  term  it — while  the  lark  carols  joyously  over  the  wide 
corn-fields  which  stretch  inland,  and  the  chaffinch  twitters  among 
the  ragged  weed-grown  walls  of  the  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Edmunds, 
and  the  note  of  the  swift  sounds  shrilly  as  he  darts  up  from  the 
weather-worn  face  of  the  precipice  where  he  has  made  his  home 
and  his  nursery.  This  cliff  walk  also  is  a glorious  place  for  sun- 
sets. Ungeographical  visitors,  who  know  little  more  than  that 
Hunstanton  is  in  Norfolk,  and  that  Norfolk  is  on  the  eastern  side 
of  England,  find  themselves  at  first  completely  desonentes  when 
from  the  cliff  they  see  the  sun  setting  in  the  sea  or  dipping  behind 
the  sandhills  of  Lincolnshire.  A glance  at  the  map  explains  the 
puzzle.  With  its  vast  protuberant  sweep  of  northern  and  eastern 
seaboard,  Norfolk  has  a few  miles  of  western  coast,  and  Hunstanton 
stands  on  it.  Among  many  things  that  Hunstanton  has  to  com- 
mend it,  this  westerly  exposure  and  the  sunny  cliff  walk  are  not 
the  least. 

Descending  to  the  beach,  the  cliff  will  be  found  to  present  a 
startling  contrast  of  colour,  as  perplexing  as  the  sunsets  to  the 
unscientific  observer.  The  cliff  is  evidently  formed  of  chalk. 
Chalk  ought  to  be  white.  But,  to  the  confusion  of  all  preconceived 
ideas,  the  lower  beds  are  of  a brilliant  red,  which  is  at  the  very 
brightest  just  at  the  sharp  juncture  with  the  white  beds  which 
overlay  them.  This  ruddy  hue  is  due,  we  are  told,  to  peroxide  of 
iron,  with  which  the  depths  of  the  ocean  must  somehow  have 
been  temporarily  charged  in  the  far-off  ages  when  these  strata 
were  being  deposited  on  its  oozy  bed.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  diffusion  of  a metallic  oxide  through  the  water, 
it  must  have  suddenly  ceased  just  when  it  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  cretaceous  beds,  without  any  shading  of  one  into  the  other,  at 
once  resumed  their  natural  whiteness.  This  geological  anomaly, 
red  chalk,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Wash  in  the  chalk-pits  of  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  and, 
stretching  away  into  Yorkshire,  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the 
Speeton  cliffs  near  Filey,  but,  we  believe,  hardly  anywhere  else. 
Both  red  and  white  beds  are  full  of  terebratulse,  belemnites,  echinus 
spines,  and  other  geological  treasures.  The  immense  destruction 
of  solid  cliff  which  in  the  course  of  ages  has  yielded  to  the  un- 
ceasing blows  of  the  waters  at  its  base  is  shown  by  the  huge 
masses  of  the  harder  stratum  which  formed  its  foundation,  stretch- 
ing far  out  seawards.  Owing  to  the  vertical  joints  character- 
istic of  the  chalk  formation,  the  softer  parts  at  the  edges  having 
been  washed  out,  these  masses  form  rectangular  blocks  succeeding 
one  another  with  almost  the  regularity  of  table-tombs  in  a crowded 
burial  ground.  Between  these  monumental  masses  delicious  clear 
pools  and  basins  supply  the  lovers  of  the  lower  forms  of  marine 
life  with  a fertile  hunting-ground  for  sea-anemones,  nudibranchs, 
zoophytes,  and  the  like.  Few  shores  exhibit  a greater  variety. 
Per  contra  the  seaweeds  are  few  and  only  of  the  common  kind. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  stretching  round  the  headland  to 
Brancaster,  is  a vast  submerged  forest,  which  has  been  traced 
across  the  Wash  to  the  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  extending  as  far 
north  as  Grimsby.  The  trunks,  black  with  age  and  decay,  are 
usually  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a spade.  Some,  however,  are 
sufficiently  sound  to  be  used  by  the  neighbouring  farmers  for  posts 
and  rails.  A polished  flint  celt,  found  in  1831  embedded  in  one  of 
these  trunks,  reaching  about  an  inch  and  a half  into  the  wood, 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Norwich,  is  a prehistoric  indus- 
trial relic  of  no  ordinary  interest. 

Hunstanton  beach,  broad  and  level,  with  a floor  of  firm  sand,  is 
the  very  paradise  of  children,  who  can  amuse  themselves  without 
anxiety  to  the  most  anxious  parents.  Few  sights  are  pleasanter 
than  that  of  the  crowd  of  happy  little  mortals — some,  by  the  way, 
not  very  little,  for  the  love  of  seaside  amusements  is  slow  to  die 
in  the  English  breast,  and  fathers  and  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
are  seen  zealously  aiding  the  spade-labours  of  the  children — 
picturesquely  clothed  in  the  sensible  blue  serge  costume  which  has 
happily  become  the  rule  at  the  seaside,  their  heads  covered  with 
bonnets  rouges  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  feet  and  legs  bare,  and 
carrying  long  leaping-poles  like  pointless  alpenstocks,  the  bundles 
of  which  outside  the  little  shops  and  bazaars,  and  their  frequency 
in  the  hands  both  of  old  and  young,  make  one  for  the  moment 
question  whether  we  are  in  Norfolk  or  in  the  Oberland.  With 
a shore  so  bright  and  so  safe,  and  an  air  so  pure — fraught, 
we  are  told  by  meteorologists,  with  a larger  proportion  of  that 
mysterious  health-giving  element,  “ ozone,”  than  almost  any  other 
air  in  England — with  almost  the  lowest  death-rate  known  to  the 
Registrar-General,  with  excellent  water  and  a system  of  drainage  so 
well  arranged  that  there  is  a complete  absence  of  the  bad  smells  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar  at  some  seaside  resorts — what  wonder 
if  pale  cheeks  soon  become  ruddy,  and  jaded  frames  are  reinvigo- 
rated, and  a fresh  stock  of  health  is  laid  in  for  the  coming  months  ? 
If  Hunstanton  is  voted  by  many  “ a dull  place  ” ; if,  as  we  are  told 
by  some,  there  is  “ nothing  to  do  ” and  “ nothing  to  see,”  we  can 
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only  remind  the  malcontents  of  the  old  story  of  “ Eyes  and  No 
Eyes,”  and  tell  them  that  to  have  nothing  to  do — i.e,  nothing  that 
need  be  done — is  the  chief  object  with  many  in  coming  to  the 
seaside,  and  that  in  few  places  can  the  sense  of  healthful  repose 
be  more  fully  enjoyed. 

Hunstanton  as  a watering-place  is  not  yet  quite  forty  years 
old.  The  first  house  — the  “ Golden  Lion  Inn  ” — was  built 
from  Mr.  Butterfield’s  design  in  1846.  The  beginning  was  an 
auspicious  one,  and  the  architectural  character  then  set  has  been 
maintained  in  a manner  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 
monotonous  formality  and  ostentatious  vulgarity  which  make 
most  watering-places  hideous.  There  is  no  attempt  at  display  in 
the  architecture  of  the  houses,  but  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  true 
artist.  Well  designed,  they  are  also  well  arranged  and  well 
built.  The  pleasing  effect  is  much  helped  by  the  rich  snutf-brown 
colour  of  the  local  “ carrstone  ” of  the  “ upper  greensand  ” forma- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Snettisham,  of  which  all 
the  houses  are  built.  The  abomination  of  stuccoed  terraces  is  un- 
known at  Hunstanton.  The  place  owes  its  character  to  the  taste  of 
the  late  Mr.  Styleman  le  Strange,  by  whom  it  was  called  into  being. 
The  whole  of  the  land  being  his  property,  Mr.  le  Strange  was 
entirely  unfettered,  and  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  he  at  once  grasped 
its  capabilities,  and  sketched  a plan  for  their  full  development. 
As  a key  or  central  idea  he  took  a wide  triangular  green  sloping 
down  to  the  shore  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  cliff,  not 
now  much  improved  by  a long  fragile-looking  iron  pier  stretching 
out  into  the  sea  on  its  long  cranelike  legs.  In  the  middle  of  this 
green  he  erected  the  reeded  shaft  of  the  ancient  village  cross, 
removed — with  more  than  doubtful  propriety — from  the  original 
site  in  the  old  village  of  Hunstanton,  surmounting  a lofty  octagonal 
flight  of  steps.  On  one  side  he  placed  the  long  low-gabled  front 
of  the  “Golden  Lion,”  with  its  broad  stone  mullioned  windows  and 
capacious  ivy-clad  porch,  a building  every  line  of  which  shows  the 
master’s  hand.  Scattered  round  the  green  he  placed  groups  and 
lines  of  houses,  so  set  at  various  angles,  with  a happy  irregularity 
where  art  conceals  art,  that  each  looks  towards  the  sea  and 
no  one  shuts  out  the  view  from  another.  All  have  a character 
of  their  own.  None  are  commonplace.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
a spot  where  the  speculative  builder  is  unknown,  and  where  what- 
ever is  built  is  built  on  a well-considered  plan  and  the  eye  is  not 
perpetually  pained  by  the  smug  villas  and  long  bare  terraces  of 
modern  watering-places. 

Even  the  large  new  Railway  Hotel,  with  its  broad  gables  and 
roomy  mullioned  oriels,  is  pleasant  to  look  on,  and,  lying  low  and 
of  comparatively  modest  dimensions,  does  not  dwarf  everything 
else  as  these  monsters  too  commonly  do.  The  new  Church  of 
St.  Edmunds,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Preedy,  at  present  towerless,  is  a 
well-proportioned  and  dignified  design  in  the  Decorated  style. 
The  levels  of  the  spacious  chancel  are  well  arranged,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a huge  coarse  “ Agnus  dei  ” over  the  altar,  the  fittings 
are  good.  The  services  and  celebrations  are  frequent,  and  (an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  at  watering-places)  both  the  new 
church  and  the  old  parish  church  are  open  all  day  long  for  private 
prayer.  Near  the  church  stands  “the  Convalescent  Home,”  an  ad- 
mirably managed  institution,  which,  we  believe,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  suggestion,  and  its  continued  prosperity  to  the  fostering 
care,  of  Archdeacon  Emery  of  Ely.  Begun  on  a small  scale  after 
^e  Ely  Diocesan  Conference  in  1869,  it  assumed  larger  dimensions 
in  1872  as  a thank-offering  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  whom,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  the  Home  was  opened  on 
Easter  Monday,  1879. 

Hunstanton  St.  Edmunds  takes  its  distinctive  name  from  a 
Chapel  often  mentioned  in  mediaeval  records  as  “ Capella  Sancti 
Edmundi  super  le  Clyffe,”  dedicated  to  the  popular  saint  of  East 
Anglia,  of  which  some  shattered  fragments,  absolutely  devoid  of 
architectural  character,  still  stand  on  St.  Edmund’s  Head  near 
the_ lighthouse.  According  to  the  local  tradition,  of  the  truth  of 
which  it  is  hardly  safe  to  express  a doubt  at  Hunstanton,  it  was 
at  the  little  sandy  bay  below  this  headland  that  the  young  king 
landed  on  his  way  from  Nuremberg  to  claim  the  East  Anglian 
crown  bequeathed  to  him  by  Offa,  and,  having  erected  a chapel 
and  a few  cells  on  the  cliff,  he  remained  here  two  years,  until  he 
had  learnt  the  whole  of  the  Psalter  by  heart.  Another  version  of 
the  tale  makes  Attleborough  the  scene  of  this  feat  of  memory. 
Both  stories  are  equally  mythical.  The  ascertained  facts  of  St. 
Edmund’s  history  are  very  few,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  winnow 
out  the  possible  grains  of  truth  from  the  heap  of  legendary  chaff 
in  which  they  are  embedded.  The  origin  of  the  Hunstanton  tale, 
however,  is  plain  enough.  Aelfric,  Bishop  of  Elmham,  was  the 
owner  of  lands  here  in  Canute’s  days,  some  portion  of  which,  “ by 
the  Easter  broke,”  he  left  by  will  to  “ St.  Edmund,”  i.e.  to  the 
great  Abbey  of  Bury,  founded  in  honour  of  the  royal  martyr.  It 
followed  naturally  that  a chapel  was  built  here,  and  dedicated  to 
their  patron,  by  the  Bury  monks.  The  headland  was  called  after 
the  chapel  which  stood  upon  it,  and  the  myth  of  the  young  kino- 
landing from  Germany,  with  all  its  traditional  accompaniment?, 
thus  got  localized.  This  is  by  no  means  a solitary  instance  of  a 
myth  growing  out  of  the  misunderstanding  of  a name.  The 
memory  of  St.  Edmund  is  still  further  preserved  by  the  seven 
springs  bearing  Ms  name  to  the  north  of  the  village,  from  which 
Hunstanton  derives  its  excellent  water  supply. 

The  old  parish  church  of  Hunstanton  lies  a little  more  than  a 
mile  inland,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  St.  Edmunds.  It 
stands  near  the  Old  Hall  at  the  head  of  the  long  strao-Min^- 
village  street,  of  old  rich-hued  cottages,  with  gav°gardens  in 
&ont,  which  runs  down  to  the  little  sandy  inlet.  It  is  a build- 


ing of  unusual  size  and  dignity,  and  all  of  one  date,  the  Early 
Decorated,  and  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  canons  of 
Haughmond  Abbey,  to  whom  the  rectory  was  appropriated  by 
John  le  Strange  in  the  reign  ni  Henry  HI.  The  nave  arcade  is  of 
singular  beauty  of  proportion.  The  bases  of  the  cylindrical  piers 
are  elevated,  according  to  local  fashion,  on  broad  platforms  of 
stone,  forming  low  seats  about  2 ft.  from  the  ground,  originally  the 
only  seats  our  churches  knew.  The  chancel  is  lofty  and  spacious, 
with  tall  windows  of  geometrical  tracery.  The  east  window,  v/ith 
its  awkwardly  arranged  uncusped  circles,  must  be  pronounced 
ugly.  Mr.  le  Strange’s  modification  of  the  design  in  the  new  west 
window — replacing  one  with  very  late  and  poor  Perpendicular 
tracery — is  a great  improvement  on  it.  The  sedilia  are  formed  in 
the  sill  of  one  of  the  side  windows,  in  the  angle  of  which  is  exca- 
vated a corner-piscina  under  little  cusped  arches  opening  north- 
ward and  westward — an  unusual  type,  of  which  a much  richer 
example  is  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Ringsted 
St.  Andrews.  The  church  and  churchyard  contain  many  brasses 
and  other  memorials  of  the  le  Stranges,  by  which  ancient  family 
the  estate  of  Hunstanton  has  been  held  in  unbroken  descent  from 
Roland  le  Strange,  who  married  the  heiress  Matilda  le  Brun  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  earliest  of  these  is 
the  incised  slab  of  Hamon  le  Strange,  the  son  and  namesake  of 
the  first  grantee  after  the  division  of  the  ancestral  estates  in 
13JO;  the  latest,  that  of  his  lineal  descendant,  the  late  highly 
gifted  possessor.  The  most  conspicuous  is  the  stately  altar- 
tomb  of  Sir  Roger  le  Strange  (died  1506),  Esquire  of  the  Body 
to  Henry  VII.,  with  a large  and  costly  but  somewhat  taste- 
less brass.  The  principal  effigy  is  ill  designed,  and  the  attitude, 
with  the  hands  upraised  and  expanded,  singularly  awkward. 
Beneath  it  we  read,  “ Remembyr  Lestraunge.”  Under  rich  cano- 
pies on  either  side  are  small  figures  of  the  former  le  Stranges, 
with  their  names  and  designations.  This  tomb  was  originally 
erected,  in  accordance  with  Sir  Roger’s  will,  over  the  spot  “ in 
the  chaunsell  of  Hunstanton  ” where  he  desired  his  body  might 
be  “ buryed,”  on  which  his  executors  were  directed  to  “ bestowe 
xxvji‘'>  xiij®  iiiji  withyn  a twelveraonyth  or  ij  yeres  next  after  my 
deceasse.”  Its  removal  to  its  present  position  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  during  the  restoration  of  twenty  years  back  is  to 
be  lamented.  As  in  the  similar  case  of  the  tomb  of  Rufus  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  this  “removing  of  old  landmarks  ” on  the 
plea  of  modern  convenience  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Against  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a magnificent  lofty  arched  recess, 
elaborately  panelled,  with  a rich  heraldic  cornice,  sadly  lacking 
the  tinctures  on  the  shields,  under  which  stands  the  altar-tomb  of 
Henry  le  Strange,  who  died  in  1485,  and  his  wife  Katherine,  the 
parents  of  Sir  Roger.  A Decorated  ogee  arch  immediately  to  the 
east  of  this  monument  may  mark  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  The 
epitaph  of  “ Hamo  Extraneus  Miles,”  died  1654,  deserves  quoting 
for  its  quaint  conceit : — 

In  terris  peregrinus  eram,  nunc  incola  cteli. 

In  heuen  at  home,  O blessed  change. 

Who  while  I vas  on  earth  was  Strange. 

The  south  porch  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
noble  church.  The  otiter  arch  has  a beautiful  hanging  foliation  of 
open  cinque-foiled  cusps,  and  the  side  walls  are  pierced  with  circles 
of  rich  flamboyant  tracery.  Some  twenty  years  since  the  whole 
church  underwent  a munificent  restoration  almost  amounting  to  a 
rebuilding  at  the  hands  and  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Mr.  le  Strange, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  Before  this  restoration 
the  church  was  in  a frightful  state  of  dilapidation  and  neglect, 
only  too  faithfully  depicted  in  Cotman’s  Norfolk  etchings.  The 
tracery  of  the  east  window  was  partially  bricked  up,  and  the  roof 
of  the  porch  lowered,  and  its  exquisite  cusped  arch  cut  off  by  a flat 
ceiling  of  the  rudest  description.  Among  so  much  good  work  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  chancel  screen  was  then  taken  down 
and  not  replaced.  The  upper  part  was  modern  and  far  from  good, 
but  the  lower  panels  were  original,  painted  as  usual  with  figures  of 
saints.  The  restoration  of  this  necessary  feature  may  well  take 
precedence  of  the  decoration  of  the  chancel  ceiling,  which  beauti- 
fully-executed drawings  exhibited  in  the  church  show  to  be  in 
contemplation. 

Hunstanton  Hall,  the  seat  of  le  Stranges  for  at  least  six  cen- 
turies, stands  to  the  south  of  the  church,  overshadowed  by  the 
venerable  trees  of  its  wide-stretching  park.  It  is  a low  quad- 
rangular pile,  of  various  dates,  its  grey  walls  rising  from  a lazy 
moat  which  expands  on  one  side  into  a large  stew  for  carp,  and 
surrounded  by  trim  gardens  with  closely-clipped  yew  and  hornbeam 
hedges,  enclosing  quaint  arabesque  flower-plots,  such  as  one  sees 
delineated  in  Kip's  Delicim  and  other  old  plates  of  country  houses. 
There  is  a sleepy  old-world  air  about  the  whole  place  befitting  the 
residence  of  so  ancient  a family.  An  unlucky  fire  destroyed  the 
hall  and  western  side  of  the  courtyard,  which  was  of  Elizabethan 
date,  in  1853,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt,  but  considerable  additions 
were  made  at  the  north-west  angle,  which  unhappily  both  in 
height  and  style  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  more  ancient  part  of 
the  mansion.  The  earliest  part  is  the  broad  red-’orick  gate-house 
erected  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VII.  by  the  Sir  Rof'er  le 
Strange  of  whose  stately  tomb  we  have  already  spoken.  ° The 
lower  story  contains  the  Muniment  Room,  with  its  marvellous  col- 
lection of  family  papers.  Above  is  “ the  Priest's  Room  ’’—once 
occuped  by  “ Thomas  late  my  prest,”  to  whom  his  master  Sir 
Roger  bequeathed  " a blak  gowne  ” to  cost  “ xiij"  and  iiij'i”_and 
still  retaining  behind  the  wainscot  at  the  north-east  corner  a little 
oratory  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  lighted  by  a quatrefoil, 
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with  a pointed  arch  of  entrance  and  an  aumbry,  now  partly  built 
up  and  degraded  into  a cupboard.  The  “ bangyngs  of  Pulhiu  work  ” 
which  Sir  Roger  desired  should  “ remayne  as  long  as  they  may 
endure  ” are,  we  need  hardly  say,  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  cham- 
ber is  wainscoted  with  rich  Jacobean  panelling  of  dark  oak,  with 
Corinthian  pilasters  and  an  arabesque  cornice.  The  north  sides  of 
the  courtyard,  with  vast  square  mullioned  and  transomed  windows, 
were  added  by  Sir  Hamon  le  Strange  in  1623.  That  to  the  north 
contains  a very  rich  Jacobean  staircase  of  dark  oak  with  quaintly 
carred  balusters  surmounted  by  grotesque  animals,  and  the  larg-e 
oak-panelled  drawing-room,  hung,  like  the  staircase,  with  family 
portraits,  the  best  being  one  of  Sir  Thomas  le  Strange  by  Holbein, 
and  other  pictures  of  historical  interest,  including  a likeness  of  the 
Old  Pretender,  the  le  Stranges  being  zealous  Jacobites.  The  cornice 
of  this  beautiful  apartment  is  decorated  with  the  pedigree  of  the 
family  and  the  coat-armour  of  their  numerous  alliances. 

The  Muniment  Room,  in  the  lower  story  of  Sir  Roger's  Gate- 
house, is  the  depository  of  an  almost  unrivalled  series  of  grants, 
charters,  deeds,  and  family  accounts,  arranged  and  catalogued 
by  the  late  Mr.  Harrod.  Among  these  are  two  copies  of  an  in- 
dented deed,  dated  “ Sunday,  being  St.  Andrew’s  Day  the  3rd  year 
of  Edward  II.,  1310,”  containing  the  original  grant  of  the  Hun- 
stanton estates  by  John  le  Strange,  of  Knockyn,  the  sixth  Baron 
of  that  name,  and  Isolda,  his  wife,  to  his  younger  brother,  Hamon. 
The  deed  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  seal  of 
Isolda.  That  of  John  bears  the  le  Strange  arms,  two  lions  passant, 
with  the  inscription  “ s.  J0H^  exteane’  de  knokin.”  One  of 
these  duplicate  deeds  ought  to  have  remained  with  the  grantor, 
the  other  with  the  grantee.  Somehow  they  have  both  got  into 
the  same  hands,  and  are  preserved  in  the  same  depository.  Another 
deed,  executed  by  Roger,  seventh  Lord,  dated  1342,  confirms  this 
gift  by  the  tenure  of  a rose  to  be  paid  yearly  on  St.  John  Baptist’s 
Day,  in  lieu  of  all  service. 

The  Household  and  Privy  Purse  accounts,  printed  in  extenso 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  Archceologia,  Vol.  XXV., 
and  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney,  are  full  of  curious  and 
interesting  matter  of  the  highest  value  for  the  domestic  life  of  our 
forefathers,  as  well  as  for  the  histor}"  of  prices.  If  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  has  not  turned  his  attention  to  them,  they  deserve 
his  careful  examination.  We  select  a specimen  or  two  almost  at 
random: — 


II.  It.  8.  Sep.  25  [1520] 

It.  to  a wiff  of  Yngaldesthorpe  for  vi  geos  . . . 

to  Blackwood  wvff  for  butt’r ij'* 

for  a quart’r  veile vp 

for  vi  checan vi'* 

vi  lb  candell 

To  the  Vic’r  of  Holme  serv’t  for  brviigy’g  of  ij  curlews  . jj"* 
To  Mr  Ashley  serv’t  for  bryngyen  of  a fesaunt  cocke  and 
iiij  woodcookes  in  rew<* 

Again — 1533-34,  Lady  le  Strange's  own  account: — 

Item  paid  to  Crom  for  a nyghtecapp  for  Will"'  le 
Straunge  the  yoag^  ....... 

It  for  ij  pej'er  of  sbois  for  the  children  ....  xij‘‘ 

It  for  a velvett  night-capp  for  Will™  le  Straunge  the  Elder  iiij'* 

It.  for  iij  yards  of  blankeit  to  hose  the  fooles  of  the  kechm  ih  ij*! 
for  a siiert  for  the  foole  of  the  kechiu  . . . viij't 

for  ij  peyer  of  stays  for  the  ij  fooles  . . . xiij** 

To  the  sliomaker  of  Thornhm  for  ij  peyer  of  shois  the  one 
for  Henry  le  Straunge  the  other  for  Hamond  le 

Straunge . x<* 

To  John  Taylor  of  Holme  for  makeng  of  th  childerns 

geer  ageynst  cristms ij  viij'* 

gyven  to  Roger  le  Straunge  in  cristm'*  to  play  . y® 

for  xij  j’ards  of  bokerani  for  my  daughter  Ales  gounes  vij® 

for  the  dyeng  of  Petycote  clotlies  for  Anne  le  Straunge 

& Kat’yne  le  Straunge ii® 


Hunstanton  affords  a rare  example  of  an  estate  remaining  in  the 
uninterrupted  possession  of  the  same  family  for  more  than  seven 
centuries,  passing  in  unbroken  descent  from  father  to  son,  or  (and 
that  only  in  one  instance,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  le  Strange 
without  issue  in  1760)  from  brother  to  sister.  Our  limits  forbid 
our  entering  at  any  length  on  the  history  of  this  family  “stupendm 
antiquitatis,”  distinguished  for  their  abilities  in  field  and  in  council, 
and  yet  more  for  their  steadfast  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  No 
family  stood  higher  in  the  confidence  of  their  monarch  than  the 
early  le  Stranges  in  that  of  our  Plantagenet  kings ; nor  did  any 
better  reward  it.  No  le  Strange,”  writes  Mr.  Eyton,  “ ever  be- 
trayed a trust,  or  was  suspected  of  betraying  it.”  \Ve  cannot  here 
sift  the  various  tales  of  the  origin  of  the  family — whether,  ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  the  first,  whose  name  showed  him  to  be 
“ a stranger  in  a strange  land,”  was  the  son  of  the  semi-mythical 
Eleance,  son  of  Banquo ; or,  according  to  another,  the  son  of  Siward ; 
or  whether,  according  to  a still  more  romantic  story,  the  progenitor 
of  the  race  was  the  youngest  of  the  “ten  Brothers  of  Britanny,  ’ 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  that  province,  who  all  entered  themselves  as 
competitors  at  the  tournament  appointed  by  William  Peverel  at 
his  Castle  in  the  Peak,  the  prize  of  victory  being  the  hand  of  his 
niece  and  heiress  Meletta.  Dismissing  these  tales,  the  first  Le 
Strange  of  whom  we  have  any  distinct  record  was  one  “ Ruald,  ’ 
or  “ Ronald  Extraneus,”  who  is  found  as  witness  to  a deed  in  1 1 1 2, 
and  was  the  father  of  four  sons — John,  Guy,  Hamon,  and  Ralph, 
of  whom  all  but  the  last  were  enfeoffed  by  Henry  II.  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  where  Guy  became  the  founder  of  Knockyn  Castle,  near 
Oswestry,  which  continued  for  several  centuries  the  chief  seat  of 
the  family.  Ronald  had  become  possessed  of  the  Norfolk  manor  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Matilda  le  Bruu,  heiress  of  Ralph  de  Hunstanton. 
At  the  beginuingof  ttie  fourteenth  century  the  iamily  estates  were 
divided.  In  1310  Hunstanton  was  a: anted  by  John,  Lord  of 


Knockyn,  by  the  deed  already  described,  to  his  brother  Hamon. 
The  present  Mr.  Hamon  le  Strange  is  the  eighteenth  in  direct  lineal 
descendant  from  this  the  first  Hamon  le  Strange,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  held  his  estates  by  the  gift  of  a red  rose  on  St.  John  Baptist’s 
Day.  We  do  not  know  where  we  should  look  for  a longer  or  more 
stainless  line  of  unbroken  ancestry. 


THE  PARCELS  POST. 

The  new  department  which  Mr.  Fawcett  has  added  to  the 
Post  Ofiice  has  at  last  been  got  into  working  order.  The 
Parcels  Post  began  its  operations  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  as  yet,  in  the  most  successful  manner.  Mr. 
Fawcett’s  illness  may  have  delayed  the  start  to  a certain  extent, 
but  the  loss  of  time  due  to  that  cause  has  probably  not  been  con- 
siderable. Although  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  deny  the  Post- 
master-General his  great  share  of  the  credit  faiidy  won  by  the 
reform,  it  is  only  right  to  remember  that  the  permanent  ofiicials  of 
the  department  have  also  done  their  part.  It  is  too  generally  the 
practice  to  look  upon  the  Minister  whose  name  is  known  to  every- 
body as  the  sole  author  of  improvements  in  the  public  service,  and 
to  forget  that  the  first  suggestion  often  comes  from  some  official 
whose  name  is  only  known  to  his  superiors.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  for  a moment  that  Mr.  Fawcett  has 
not  been  the  originator  of  the  reform  or  has  not  supplied  the 
motive  power  throughout.  But,  as  he  himself  has  always  been 
generously  ready  to  acknowdedge,  he  has  been  helped  by  the 
zeal  and  experience  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  inevitable  and 
right  that  they  should  be  unknown  to  the  public.  The  mem- 
bers of  State  departments  ought  to  look  to  their  chiefs  only 
for  recognition  and  reward.  But  the  praise  which  cannot 
be  given  to  them  personally  may  fairly  be  given  to  the  whole 
department.  The  office  as  a whole  is  well  entitled  to  share 
with  its  Ministerial  chief  in  the  popularity  to  be  gained  by  the 
Parcels  Post.  The  work  of  the  Post  Office  is  so  generally  well 
done  that  we  may  well  believe  that  whatever  delay  there  has  been 
in  beginning  to  work  the  new  branch  has  been  wholly  due  to  a 
determination  to  have  everything  thoroughly  organized  before 
making  a start.  It  is  as  yet  somewhat  early  to  decide  how  far  the 
Parcels  Post  is  a success  or  how  it  will  work.  The  test  has  been 
well  borne,  but  then  it  is  scarcely  fair.  In  some  respects  it  is  ex- 
ceptionally hard,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  severest 
strain  has  still  to  come.  The  rush  of  the  first  days  is  trying  to 
the  clerks  and  servants  of  various  kinds  to  whom  the  work  is  new. 
But  then  everybody  is  full  of  zeal,  and  the  public  has  not  gathered 
sufficient  confidence  to  begin  making  blunders.  It  is  docile  and 
prepared  to  do  as  it  is  bid.  Neither  has  there  been  time  to  see 
how  the  transit  traffic  will  be  managed.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  Parcels  Post  has  started  well.  To  all  appearance 
another  convenience  has  been  added  to  life.  The  waggons  of  the 
department,  with  their  rich  crimson  paint — the  colour  chosen  seems 
to  be  exactly  that  of  the  tunics  of  the  Guards — and  their  black 
tilts  will  soon  be  a familiar  and  not  unpleasing  feature  of  the  streets. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  in  London  that  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done.  The  Post  Office  can  profit  by 
the  experience  of  the  Carrying  Companies  in  the  capital.  The 
practised  staff  of  these  carriers  can  be  enlisted,  or  at  least  their 
knowledge  can  be  utilized.  All  the  great  railway  stations  are 
worked  by  servants  accustomed  to  the  transport  of  great  quantities 
of  goods,  and  they  can  be  relied  on  for  assistance.  In  the  country 
the  post  will  be  more  completely  thrown  on  its  own  resources.  It 
undertakes  to  do  carriers’  work  where  the  service  of  the  Railway 
Companies  does  not  extend.  There  is  a limit  to  what  it  promises 
to  do.  Parcels  will  not  be  carried  beyond  the  range  of  the  postal 
delivery,  but  wherever  a letter  can  go  a package  must  be  taken 
too,  as  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  rules.  The  conditions  imposed 
are  by  no  means  stringent.  As  long  as  the  sender  pays  in  advance, 
does  not  send  anything  improperly  packed,  or  more  than  six  feet 
long  in  length  and  breadth  together,  or  which  is  not  likely  to 
damage  other  parcels  or  the  health  of  the  officials,  the  Post  Cffice 
will  carry  his  parcel.  The  amount  to  be  carried  will  certainly  be 
very  considerable.  To  some  e.xtent  the  increase  of  work  caused  by 
the  new  institution  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a diminution  of  what 
is  already  done  by  the  office.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  samples  and  books  will  be  sent  by  the  Parcels  Post.  The 
Sample  Post  has  not  satisfied  the  public  hitherto.  It  has  been 
complained  of  as  too  dear,  and  the  limitations  of  weight  and 
size  were  thought  to  be  too  strict.  Merchants  and  wholesale 
dealers  have  been  known  to  assert  that  when  a great  number  of 
samples  had  to  be  sent  it  was  cheaper  to  have  them  posted  from 
Antwerp  by  the  skipper  of  a passenger  boat,  or  even  by  a clerk 
sent  for  the  purpose,  than  to  send  them  straight  from  London. 
The  cheap  and  convenient  Parcels  Post  will  practically  abolish 
such  a service  as  this.  The  Book  Post  was  incomparably  more 
efficient,  and  was  much  used ; but  it  also  will  probably  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Parcels  Post.  Single  books  will  go  as  cheaply, 
and  large  packages  will  be  sent  which  would  formerly  not  have 
been  taken.  In  time  both  the  Sample  Post  and  the  Book  Post 
may  be  given  up  altogether,  and  the  carrying  work  divided  between 
letters  and  parcels  of  all  kinds.  But  a great  increase  in  bulk  and 
variety  of  goods  sent  will  have  to  be  set  off  against  this  gain. 
From  the  moment  that  it  becomes  much  easier  than  before  to 
send  samples  and  books  many  more  will  be  sent.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  disUibuliou  of  these  things  will  necessarily  be  in  the 
coiuiuy. 
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Although  it  is  very  early  to  speculate  on  the  social  eflects 
likely  to  he  produced  by  the  Parcels  Post,  one  thing  may  be  pre- 
•dicted  •with  tolerable  certainty.  It  will  give  a further  impulse  to 
ithe  already  flourishing  business  of  advertising.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
:samples  of  enterprising  tradesmen  find  their  way  easily  enough 
Into  houses  where  they  are  by  no  means  wanted.  The  hitherto 
ilimited  facilities  afforded  for  their  transmission  will  now  be  almost 
Jboundless.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  Parcel  Posts’  career, 
•pushing  tradesmen  despatched  cartloads  of  samples  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  papers  are  already  full  of  advertisements  from  shop- 
keepers who  are  ready  to  send  goods  by  the  pound  all  over  the 
•country.  Retail  traders  in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  in  small 
towns  may  very  possibly  discover  that  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Post  Office  are  not  working  wholly  for  their  good.  As  it  is 
now  organized,  it  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  influences  at  work  to  forward  the  concentration  of  trade  in  the 
hands  of  wholesale  dealers  in  great  towns.  The  system  of  postal 
-orders  has  made  it  extremely  easy  to  send  small  sums  of  money  to 
any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms.  A cheque  for  a shilling  can  be 
sent  from  Kirkwall  to  London  and  cashed  at  any  post-office.  Now 
a tradesman  will  be  able  to  forward  half  a pound  of  tea  by  return 
of  post.  This  is,  doubtless,  an  extreme  case.  Nobody  is  likely  to 
take  the  trouble  to  write  to  London  for  half-pounds  of  tea,  unless 
Tinder  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  very  probable 
■that  large  dealers  in  great  towns  will  gain  not  a little  by  the  new 
facilities  for  forwarding  small  parcels  of  goods.  They  can  com- 
monly afford  to  undersell  retail  tradesmen  of  the  poorer 
kind,  and  their  articles  are  often  better.  In  spite  of  the  expense 
-and  difficulty  of  transport,  they  have  been  steadily  gaining  ground 
■of  late  years,  and  now  every  facility  will  be  given  them.  The 
more  enterprising  firms  have  already  realized  the  value  of  what 
they  have  gained — or  rather  of  what  the  Post  Office  has  conferred 
-on  them — and  are  beginning  to  push  and  advertise  already.  There 
is  perhaps  no  reason  for  regret  in  the  fact  that  a further  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  natural  course  of  trade  ; but,  like  other 
-changes  a,nd  developments,  it  will  fall  heavily  on  the  weak.  The 
Parcels  Post  may  repeat  the  work  of  the  railways  on  a smaller 
scale.  In  the  long  run  the  country  gains  by  every  facility  offered 
to  trade,  but  in  the  meanwhile  individuals  will  have  suffered,  and 
they  may  not  unnaturally  feel  that  they  have  cause  for  complaint. 

To  the  London  tradesman  and  those  of  the  great  towns  in 
general  the  Parcels  Post  will  be  a considerable  advantage.  It 
■will  probably  relieve  them  from  the  trouble  of  sending  goods  by 
hand  more  than  the  private  carriers  have  done,  and  at  a cheaper 
rate.  In  proportion  as  they  are  saved  from  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing their  goods  by  hand  they  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  a 
certain  number  of  the  servants  they  employ.  'At  the  same  time 
their  gain  in  this  respect  will  be  limited  in  various  ways.  Goods 
of  some  kinds  will  not  be  taken,  and  such  as  are  very  fragile 
will  scarcely  be  risked.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Post 
•Office  has  explicitly  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
breakage  or  damage,  or  apparently  for  loss.  It  is  to  do  the 
work  of  common  carriers  ; but  it  will  not  give  the  same  guarantees 
that  its  work  will  be  carefully  done.  The  confidence  telt  in  the 
■department  is  great,  and  nobody  supposes  that  it  will  he  reckless 
or  slovenly ; but  its  credit  must  sutler  to  a certain  extent  by  its 
refusal  to  submit  to  responsibility.  The  saving  clause  which 
protects  the  Postmaster-General  and  his  subordinates  from  legal 
proceedings  for  damage  done  to  goods  which  have  passed  through 
■their  hands  was  probably  only  inserted  as  a defence  against 
.merely  captious  and  vexatious  complaints.  In  the  last  resort 
there  is  always  an  authority  to  which  the  Post  Office  is  responsible. 
■If  goods  are  lost  or  delivered  in  a smashed  state,  even  in  a small 
percentage  of  cases,  the  Postmaster-General  will  he  sure  to  hear  of 
-it  in  Parliament.  A Minister  who  is  liable  to  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  disagreeable  questions  asked  him  by  members  who  have 
to  speak  for  aggrieved  constituents  may  be  trusted  to  keep  a tight 
hand  on  his  subordinates.  For  the  moment  there  is  not  much  pro- 
bability of  complaint.  The  country  is  highly  pleased  with  the  Post 
Office,  and  feels  much  gratification,  tempered  by  a certain  surprise, 
at  being  supplied  with  a beneficent  institution  which  it  was  not  par- 
ticularly conscious  of  needing.  It  will  watch  the  first  struggle  against 
difficulties  with  good  humour  and  with  every  disposition  to  make 
allowances,  if  there  is  a little  friction  or  even  in  a mild  way  a 
break-down.  When  the  novelty  has  worn  off  the  complaints  may 
begin.  People  who  have  formed  too  high  an  opinion  of  what  the 
Parcels  Post  can  do  will  console  themselves  for  their  disappoint- 
.ment  by  grumbling.  Small  tradesmen,  who  discover  that  their 
most  dangerous  rivals  have  been  practically  brought  next  door, 
■will  not  bless  the  Government  which  has  made  the  fight  for  life 
still  harder.  But  if  a Minister  is  to  be  frightened  from  his  purpose 
by  the  fear  of  grumblers  or  turned  from  it  by  consideration  for  the 
weaker  kind  of  traders,  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  humble  task 
of  keeping  things  as  they  are.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  distinctly  not  a 
Minister  of  that  stamp,  and  he  •will  assuredly  go  on  in  his  attempts 
to  improve  the  Post  Office. 


THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

A BILL  “ to  provide  for  continuous  sittings  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  in  certain  populous  places”  has  passed  the  second 
.reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  names  on  the  back  of 
the  Bill  are  those  of  Mr.  Whitley,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
-Samuel  Smith,  the  members  for  Liverpool,  and  also  of  Mr.  Jacob 


Bright,  Mr.  Slagg,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Fry.  It  has  therefore  the  sup- 
port of  both  Conservative  and  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  in 
the  districts  to  which  it  principally  relates ; and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, as  the  second  reading  has  been  taken  without  opposition, 
that  the  Government  is  not  unfavourable  to  its  principle.  That 
principle,  however,  involves  so  momentous  a change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  that  we  think  public  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  measure. 

What  is  proposed  by  the  Bill,  putting  the  matter  briefly,  is  to 
abolish  the  circuit  system,  as  far  as  civil  actions  are  concerned,  in 
certain  districts  in  Lancashire  having  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
for  their  respective  centres,  and  to  provide  that  the  High  Court 
shall  hold  “ continuous  ” sittings  therein,  or,  in  other  words, 
should  be  always  sitting  except  on  the  prescribed  holidays. 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  are  to  be  “selected”  (why  not 
“ chosen  ” ?)  to  hold  the  sittings,  they  are  to  hear  and  determine 
all  actions  depending  in  the  Chancery,  Queen’s  Bench,  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  divisions  of  the  High  Court.  It  will  be 
observed  that  bankruptcy  and  criminal  business  are  not  included 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Bill,  about  which  we  shall  have  a word  or 
two  to  say  presently. 

Before  commenting  on  the  scope  and  principle  of  the  measure,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  present  condition  of  things  under 
which  the  law  is  administered  in  the  districts  proposed  to  be 
created.  To  the  best  of  our  belief  the  following  will  be  found  a 
correct  enumeration  of  the  tribunals  now  existing  and  of  the 
number  of  sittings  of  each  in  the  year.  The  number  of  days  occu- 
pied of  course  varies  with  the  number  of  cases  to  be  disposed  of. 
We  propose  first  to  mention  the  civil  courts ; and  next,  with  a 
view  to  some  observations  we  propose  to  make  hereafter,  those 
having  criminal  jurisdiction  only : — 

Civil  Courts. 

r.  The  Assizes,  held  three  times  a year,  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
respectively. 

2.  The  Civil  Court  of  the  Recorder  of  Manchester,  called  the  Salford 
Hundred  Court  of  Record,  having  unlimited  jurisdiction  as  to  amount 
■within  a given  area,  and  sitting  six  times  a year. 

3-  The  Court  of  Passage  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  having  similar  jurisdic- 
tion, blit  presided  over  by  a separate  j udge,  and  sitling  five  times  a year. 

4-  The  Court  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 
sitting  at  Manchester  four  times  and  at  Liverpool  four  times  in  the  year. 

5-  The  County  Courts,  the  judge  of  which  at  Manchester  sat  on  144  days, 
and  those  at  Liverpool  on  336  days,  in  1882,  according  to  the  published 
statistics. 

Criminal  Courts. 

6.  The  Assizes,  held  four  times  a year  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  re- 
spective! j*. 

7.  The  County  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Manchester  for  the  Hundred  of 
Salford  eight  times  a year,  and  at  Liverpool  fur  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby 
four  times  a year. 

8.  The  City  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Manchester  six  times  and  at 
Liverpool  eight  or  nine  times  in  the  year. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  have  an  appeal  jurisdiction 
besides,  which  in  some  cases,  notably  rating  appeals,  is  of  great 
importance. 

The  Court  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  is  a 
superior  Court,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  only  Court  now  existing  in 
which  the  pure  doctrines  of  Equity,  unadulterated  by  any  ad- 
mixture of  the  Common  Law,  are  administered.  A Bill  was 
introduced  in  the  present  Session  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules  to  that  Court;  but  we  understand 
that  it  will  not  now  be  proceeded  with. 

The  Salford  Hundred  Court  of  Record  and  the  Court  of 
Passage  at  Liverpool  are  two  of  those  ancient  civil  Courts 
which  are  found  in  many  boroughs,  and  are  generally  attached 
to  the  Recordership.  The  Liverpool  Court,  however,  has  a 
judge  of  its  own.  There  may  have  been  a time  when  Assizes 
were  few  and  County  Courts  were  not,  when  these  local  Courts 
were  usefid ; now  they  appear  to  be  anomalies.  They  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  both  the  High  Court  and  the  County 
Court,  and  will  entertain  actions  for  any  amount  from  one 
pound  to  ten  thousand.  They  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a raison  d'etre,  and  therefore,  to  encourage  business, 
the  fees  for  entering  actions  are  usually  very  small ; if,  however, 
the  unlucky  defendant  disputes  the  claim,  there  must  be  pleadings, 
a jury  of  twelve,  a solicitor  and  counsel,  and  all  the  procedure 
of  the  superior  Courts,  and  therefore  he  defends  at  the  risk  of  con- 
siderable costs.  It  is  said  that  they  tend  very  much  to  the 
encouragement  of  speculative  actions  by  solicitors  who  emulate 
the  honourable  conduct  of  Messrs.  Dodson  & Fogg,  and  undertake 
to  charge  nothing  for  costs  unless  they  get  them  out  of  the 
defendant.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  odd  that  when  Law 
and  Equity  are  administered  together  by  the  superior  Courts, 
they  should  be  separately  administered  in  one  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  continuous  sittings  of  the 
High  Court,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  and  the  Passage  Court  side  by  side 
with  the  County  Palatine  Court,  if  all  three  have  the  Judicature 
Acts  and  Rules  applied  to  them.  The  anomalies  of  County  Court 
jurisdiction  have  often  been  referred  to.  It  is  limited  to  amounts 
of  fifty  pounds  in  ordinary  actions,  but  in  remitted  actions  and 
those  entered  under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  there  is  no 
limit  of  amount.  The  limit  in  Admiralty  cases  is  30of.,  and  in 
such  Equity  cases  as  the  County  Courts  can  entertain  500/. ; in 
bankruptcy  these  Courts  have  unlimited  jurisdiction. 

It  will,  we  think,  appear  from  what  we  have  said  that  there  is 
a chaos  of  jurisdictions  in  that  part  of  Lancashire  to  which  the 
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Continuous  Sittings  Bill  refers,  which  loudly  calls  for  some  reform, 
and  probably  continuous  sittings  of  the  High  Court  would,  in  the 
end,  have  the  effect  of  sweeping  away  all  the  local  civil  Courts 
except  the  County  Court.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  several  anom- 
alies would  still  remain,  so  that  a plan  which  would  simplify 
matters  much  more  might  be  adopted.  For  example,  it  is  provided 
by  the  Bill  that  the  Court  shall  take  all  matters  and  issues  de- 
pending in  the  Chancery  Division,  but  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  necessary  staff.  The  Court  would  be  powerless  to  undertake 
(for  example)  an  administration  action  without  the  usual  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  staff:  This  the  Palatine  Court  possesses,  and  there- 
fore that  Court,  with  its  judge  and  its  officers,  must  remain  to  do 
the  work  which  the  High  Court  ought  to  do,  but  cannot  do  unless 
provision  is  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  staff  to  the  High  Court. 
Again,  the  important  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  is  to  be  left  to 
the  County  Court  judges,  probably  again  on  the  ground  that  the 
High  Court  has  no  administrative  staff.  What  change  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Bill  may  make  we  know  not ; but  when 
the  High  Court  is  permanently  established  in  a district,  it  seems 
illogical  to  leave  a jurisdiction  as  important  as  any  it  possesses  to 
judges  of  an  inferior  Court.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be  con- 
venient enough  while  the  High  Court  only  sits  three  times  a year 
and  at  long  intervals. 

English  people  are  very  illogical.  They  have  no  taste  for  sym- 
metry ; they  pay  an  irrational  respect  to  what  exists.  Why 
should  there  be  half-a-dozen  or  more  legal  tribunals  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  unless  it  is  to  find  comfortable  berths  for  the  Bar? 
Two  Courts,  one  superior  and  one  inferior,  would  do  the  whole 
work  of  a district,  civil  and  criminal.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
superior  Court  would  of  course  be  universal,  that  of  the  inferior 
limited  to  a certain  sum  in  civil  actions,  and  being  exclusive  of 
certain  offences  in  criminal  trials.  The  gaols  could  be  cleared  once 
a month  ; the  County  Sessions,  a very  bad  tribunal,  swept  away, 
and  possibly  the  Borough  Sessions  as  well.  Probably  the 
Boroughs  would  fight  for  their  Recorder,  and  if  they  covet  the 
privilege  of  paying  him,  there  cannot  be  much  objection  to  their 
keeping  him,  particularly  as  he  is  for  the  most  part  a competent 
barrister  versed  in  the  law.  The  magistrates  at  County  Quarter 
Sessions  are  wise  in  their  generation,  and  generally  get  a lawyer 
of  some  sort  to  do  the  real  work ; but  the  Chairman  is  usually 
chosen  as  a man  with  a title,  and  there  is  no  security  that  he  will 
not  insist  on  sitting.  It  is  most  painful  to  think  of  the  hands 
into  which  grave  issues  and  the  infliction  of  terrible  punishments 
may  fall. 

By  dividing  the  country  into  judicial  districts  in  which  one 
superior  and  one  inferior  Court  should  sit  “continuously,”  we 
should  get  civil  actions  determined  and  criminals  tried  by  those 
best  qualified  to  do  the  work,  with  the  least  expense  and  incon- 
venience to  suitors  and  with  the  least  delay,  but  without  hm’ry. 
Criminals  would  not  have  to  wait  six  months  in  gaol  without 
trial ; suitors  and  witnesses  would  not  be  dragged  to  London ; 
cases  would  not  be  hurried  over,  “ squashed,”  and  referred,  as  they 
are  now  in  the  hurry  and  overwork  of  circuit.  The  plan  we 
have  suggested  seems  the  simplest  and  most  workable.  Of 
course  many  details  have  to  be  supplied ; but  we  are  unable, 
as  at  present  advised,  to  see  any  difficulties  which  could 
not  be  overcome ; yet,  should  it  not  recommend  itself  to  the 
authorities,  we  should  desire  to  see  the  experiment  proposed  by 
the  Continuous  Sittings  Bill  tried.  The  scheme  requires  some 
modifications  and  amendments  in  the  directions  we  have  ventured 
to  indicate ; but  when  perfected  it  would  be  interesting  to  watch 
its  progress.  It  could  do  no  harm,  except  perhaps  to  the  judges, 
who  would  necessarily  be  shorn  of  some  of  their  outward  dignity, 
such  as  the  sheriffs  four-in-hand,  trumpeters,  and  javelin  men  ; in 
fact,  they  would  be  reduced  to  something  analogous  to  the  status 
of  Gig-Bishops,”  but  we  trust  with  an  increase  rather  than  a 
decrease  of  their  efficiency. 

It  seems  a wrench  to  destroy  the  Circuit  system ; but  there  does 
-not  appear  to  us  to  be  anything  in  that  system  which  should  bind 
our  affections  to  it.  It  may  do  very  well  for  judges  to  go  down 
cw5casionally  from  London  to  Dorsetshire,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  to 
try  such  causes  as  there  may  be  for  them  to  try  at  three  or  four 
assize  towns  ; but  that  system  is  hardly  applicable  at  this  date  to 
great  centres  of  industry  and  commercial  activity  such  as  Liverpool, 
where  the  cause-list  frequently  contains  twice  as  many  causes  as 
are  entered  for  the  whole  of  smaller  Circuits.  There  are  other  and 
well-known  objections  to  the  assize  system.  Except  at  the  last 
place,  certain  days  have  to  be  fixed  beforehand  for  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  assize,  and  the  judges  have  to  leave  the  town 
whether  the  work  is  done  or  not;  if  it  is  not  done,  the  causes 
left  untried  are  made  remanets,  or  are  transferred  to  the  last  assize 
place,  at  great  expense.  At  the  last  place  on  circuit  there  is  a very 
heavy  list;  judges,  the  Bar,  the  solicitors,  and  the  jurymen  all 
combine  in  the  desire  to  make  as  short  work  of  it  as  possible,  that 
they  may  get  away,  and  references  to  arbitrators  and  compromises 
floiuish.  If  the  Court  sat  continuously,  an  adjournment  to  the 
next  sittings  would  be  all  that  was  necessary  for  cases  which 
could  not  be  reached.  The  most  serious  objection  that  we  hav^e 
heard  to  localizing  courts  of  justice  is  the  possibility  of  thereby 
fostering  an  inferior  Bar.  It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  the 
dread  the  judges  are  said  to  have  of  losing  the  assistance  of  the 
best  men  at  the  Bar,  and  the  influence  such  men  exercise,  and  a 
Btroi^  and  independent  Bar  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
public.  But  we  doubt  whether  localizing  the  Courts  would  do 
more  than  distribute  the  business.  The  concentration  in  London 


has  had  the  effect  of  confining  leading  advocacy  to  the  hands  of 
comparatively  few  men,  with  doubtful  advantage  to  the  Bar  or  the 
suitors.  Under  the  new  system  many  would  get  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  quality  who  are  at  present  hopelessly  shut  out. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  CITY  CHURCHES. 

WE  have  several  times  called  attention  in  these  columns  to 
the  unfortunate — and  happily  as  yet  to  a great  extent  abor- 
tive— scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  City  Churches  put  forward 
on  high  ecclesiastical  authority  and  backed  by  the  full  weight  of 
that  kind  of  public  opinion  which  finds  its  appropriate  mouth- 
piece in  the  Times.  Only  last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a debate  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  our  contemporary  observed 
with  characteristic  accuracy  that  “ it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, to  find  worshippers  for  the  churches  ” in  the  City,  and 
“ such  being  the  case,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  ” to  pull  the 
churches  down  and  alienate  the  endowments  ? In  common  with 
some  others  who  know  more  about  the  real  state  of  the  case  than  the 
Times  knows — or  at  least  than  it  knew  last  year — we  have  always 
and  earnestly  protested  both  against  the  mistaken  allegation  and 
the  still  more  erroneous  inference.  We  have  pointed  out  that  even 
as  regards  the  paucity  of  Sunday  worshippers — who  are  the  only 
kind  of  worshippers  recognized  by  the  Times  and  its  allies — there 
is  a great  deal  of  exaggeration,  while  moreover  there  are  other 
and  more  remediable  causes  for  their  scanty  attendance  than  the 
sparse  population  of  the  City ; and  we  have  farther  shown  that, 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  argued  last  year,  there  may  not  improbably 
be  hereafter  an  increase  in  the  permanent  population  of  the  City, 
when  churches  once  destroyed  could  no  longer  be  replaced.  We 
have  insisted  again  on  a fact  which  it  is  strange  bishops  should 
need  to  be  reminded  of  by  an  outsider  like  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  who 
took  care  to  remind  his  readers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that 
he  did  not  address  them  as  a Churchman  or  an  orthodox 
believer ; we  mean  the  fact  that  the  churc’nes  were  neither 
built  nor  are  worth  preserving  exclusively  for  Sunday  services. 
“ The  priests  of  a grand  historic  Church,”  as  he  phrased  it,  ought 
not  to  forget  that  their  Prayer  Book  not  only  sanctions  but  enjoins 
two  daily  services;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  this  is  a mere 
technical  plea  with  no  bearing  on  the  practical  wants  of  the  day, 
we  may  be  content  to  reply  in  the  words  addressed  last  year  by 
Lord  Carnarvon  to  the  House  of  Lords : — “ There  is  a large  class 
of  professional  men  who  come  into  the  City  in  the  morning,  and 
leave  it  in  the  evening,  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  daily  services 
if  they  were  performed  at  certain  times  of  the  day.”  He  added 
tliat  there  had  always  been  a large  attendance  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  on  weekdays,  and  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  when 
one  of  the  large  City  churches  had  been  thrown  open  for  public 
worship  during  Lent  some  50,000  persons  had  attended.  We  may 
add  that  at  other  City  churches  also,  wherever  the  experiment  of 
midday  services  has  been  tried  both  in  Lent  and  at  other  seasons 
there  has  been  a large  attendance,  as  well  as  at  the  midday  services 
held  daily  in  a side  Chapel  of  St.  Paul’s,  while  some  thousands 
frequent  the  sermons  preached  daily  in  Lent  and  Advent  under  the 
dome.  The  same  speaker  put  his  finger  on  the  true  expl.anation  of 
the  alleged  uselessness  of  the  City  churches  when  he  said  that, 
according  to  a return  furnished  to  him,  it  appeared  that,  while 
31  of  the  incumbents  resided  in  the  City,  25  lived  in  the  countrv, 
13  in  the  suburbs,  and  five  had  no  address  at  all.  “ It  was 
no  wonder,”  he  added,  and  we  quite  agree  with  him,  “ that  in 
these  circumstances  the  City  churches  should  be  abandoned  by 
their  congregations.”  On  these  as  well  as  on  other  grounds 
we  have  never  ceased  to  lift  up  our  voice,  though  it  might 
perhaps  sound  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  to 
condemn  at  once  the  impolicy  and  immorality  of  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,  and  have  constantly  urged  that,  while  the  mischief  of 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  certain  and  serious,  the  gain  was  at 
best  very  problematical.  A correspondence  published  ^the  other 
day  in  the  Times,  and  which  appears  to  have  almost  or  .alto- 
gether converted  our  great  opponent  to  a sounder  mind,  more  than 
confirms  the  correctness  of  this  view.  It  is  now  made  clear  that, 
as  we  always  suspected,  if  Peter  has  been  unquestionably  robbed, 
Paul  has  conspicuously  failed  to  profit  by  the  appropriation  of 
stolen  goods.  So  far  as  the  experiment  of  destruction  has  hitherto 
advanced — and  we  sincerely  trust  it  may  advance  no  further — the 
corresponding  process  of  reconstruction,  which  was  the  sole  plau- 
sible excuse  for  it,  has  proved  an  absolute  failure. 

The  discussion  arose  in  this  wise.  An  anonymous  correspondent 
of  the  Times  informed  his  readers,  in  the  sweeping  style  usually 
affected  by  the  advocates  of  spoliation,  that  the  congregations  of 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  and  several 
other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  “ averaged  perhaps  twenty 
persons  to  each  service.”  There  may  -be  the  same  magical 
force  in  a “ perhaps  ” as  in  the  distinguendum  of  the  old  casu- 
ists ; at  all  events,  “ W.  H.,”  the  signatary  of  this  scrupulously 
accurate  epistle,  showed  his  discretion  by  inserting  a saving 
clause.  The  recent  death  of  the  incumbent  of  All  Hallows 
leaves  that  cure  vacant  for  the  moment,  and  so  far  the  assertion 
of  “ W.  H.”  has  passed  unchallenged.  But  the  Rector  of  St.  Olave's 
lost  not  a day  in  correcting  the  misstatement  about  his  own 
church,  though  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  Times  kept  back 
his  letter  for  a week.  “ Allow  me  to  say,”  observes  Mr.  Povah, 
“ that  we  have  at  St.  Olave’s  on  Sunday,  exclusive  of  the  choir  .and 
the  school  children,  an  average  attendance  of  80  persons  in  the  morn- 
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ing-  and  120  in  the  evening,  and  an  average  attendance  of  70  children 
in  our  Sunday  school.”  That  is  to  say,  the  “ perhaps  ” average  deve- 
loped by  “ W.  H.”  out  of  his  own  internal  consciousness  turns  out 
to  be  just  a fourth  of  the  real  morning  and  just  a sixth  of  the 
real  evenly  average,  exclusive  of  the  choir  boys  and  70  school 
children.  His  ideal  average  of  All  Hallows  and  “ several  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  ” is  “ perhaps  ” equally  accurate.  And  it  is 
on  the  strength  of  trumped-up  statistics  of  this  kind,  which  it 
is  charitable  to  presume  their  ingenious  compilers  have  never 
attempted  to  verify,  that  we  are  asked  to  sacrifice  some  sixty 
churches,  many  of  them  striking  architectural  monuments,  and 
all  or  nearly  all  capable  of  being  at  once  utilized  for  religious  pur- 
poses where  they  are,  in  order  to  bestow  on  the  suburbs  a spiritual 
advantage  which  shall  be  presently  described  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Fillingham,  whose  letter  follows  that  of  Mr.  Povah  in  the  Times 
of  Tuesday  last.  He  begins  by  “ protesting  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  the  assertion  that  City  churches  are  useless,”  and 
urges  in  proof  of  it,  what  we  have  so  often  urged  ourselves,  that 
those  which  are  opened  at  convenient  hours  on  weekdays, 
such  as  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  St.  Edmund’s,  Lombard  Street, 
St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  and  a number  of  others,  “ are  crowded 
'>y  business  men.”  And  he  justly  adds  that  “this  is  the  way  in 
which  they  might  all  be  utilized  if  energetic  clergymen  were 
appointed.”  Such  considerations  ought  .alone  to  be  decisive 
against  the  short-sighted  and  suicidal  project  of  confiscation.  We 
may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come — that  is  an  admitted  truism 
in  ethics.  But  Mr.  Fillingham  goes  on  to  show — not  by  the 
evidence  of  a “ perhaps  ” but  of  a census — that  we  are  in  fact 
doing  evil  without  even  the  poor  excuse  of  an  immoral  gain.  The 
following  passage  from  his  letter  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  stock 
argument  against  retaining  our  old  City  churches,  if  it  is  worth 
anything,  must  tell  with  yet  greater  force  against  building  new 
churches  in  the  suburbs : — 

But  if  paucity  of  congregations  be  a test  of  uselessness,  what  of  the  East- 
end  churches  (and  churches  in  other  parts  of  London,  too)  to  which  your 
correspondent  would  alienate  City  endowments  ? I have  had  a census,  which 
has  excited  much  attention,  taken  lately  at  the  ordinary  Sunday  morning 
service.  In  the  Bethnal  Green  churches — and  this  is  the  most  populous 
part  of  London — the  attendance  varied  from  50  to  60 ; nay,  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Virginia  Eow,  with  a population  of  6,158,  there  were  only  15  adults  present. 
It  is  just  the  same  in  other  places.  St.  James’s,  Shoreditch,  with  a popu- 
lation of  4,143,  had  14  adults  ; St.  Michael’s,  Shoreditch,  population  6,038, 
had  25 ; St.  Michael,  Burleigh  Street,  populatioa  3,157,  had  24.  If  it 
would  not  be  trespassing  too  much  on  your  courtesy,  I should  like  to  give 
you  all  the  statistics  we  collected  ; but  I will  content  myself  with  giving 
the  number  of  persons  present  at  these  churches  which  were  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  demolition  and  sale  of  City  churches,  which  were  no  doubt 
better  attended  than  they : — All  Hallows,  Bromley-by-Bow,  population 
12,000,  congregation  80 ; St.  Mary,  Hoxton,  population  9,000,  congregation 
20  ; St.  Paul,  Goswell  Koad,  population  6,417,  congregation  100. 

Mr.  Fillingham  may  be  congratulated  on  having  made  an  illus- 
trious convert.  We  have  seen  how  contemptuously  the  Times 
has  hitherto  repudiated,  without  even  deigning  to  refute,  all  pleas 
for  the  preservation  of  the  doomed  churches.  “ It  is  impossible 
to  find  worshippers  in  the  City  ” — that  is,  of  course,  Sunday  wor- 
shippers— and  as  for  any  uses  of  a church  or  a clergyman  on 
•weekdays,  “ the  Keformation  made  sad  havoc  with  them,”  and 
they  may  be  treated  as  virtually  obsolete.  And  so  cadit  quastio. 
Thus  spake  Jupiter  in  May  1882;  but  in  July  1883 — without  of 
course  any  hint  of  a change  of  mind — infallibility  sings  a palinode, 
and  jauntily  proclaims  that  we  may  as  well  let  things  alone,  or  at 
least  that  “ the  reformers,”  whose  cause  it  has  hitherto  steadily 
patronized,  “ have  spent  their  lives  in  a vain  attempt  to  fill  the 
tub  of  the  Danaids.”  That  is  rather  a drastic  exercise  of  the 
right  to  wallop  one’s  own  nigger,  but  Mr.  Fillingham’s  suburban 
census,  our  contemporary  seems  to  say,  really  leaves  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  “He  selects  six  churches  built  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  confiscations  and  destructions  ” of  City  churches  and  their 
revenues,  and  “ the  adult  members  of  the  congregation  are  a 
dozen  or  two  in  .some  of  them,  in  none  more  than  a hundred.” 
There  is  no  admission,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  of  any 
change  of  view ; infallibility  can  never  change.  But  still  a 
certain  undertone  of  suppressed  retractation  makes  itself  audible 
in  the  ungracious  remark  that  “it  is  not  very  agreeable  to 
feel  that  so  abortive  a result  to  some  extent  justifies  the 
wisdom  of  the  obstructives.”  We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  have  always  been  ourselves  among  “ the  obstructives,” 
but  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit  that  our  “principle  was 
to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  not  to  sacrifice  pretty  chui-ches 
and  pleasant  sinecures  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  people  who 
thus  far  had  shown  no  want  of  churches  or  ministers.”  No 
doubt  we  have  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  doomed  churches 
were  much  more  than  “ pretty,”  but  we  never  advocated  their  re- 
tention as  “pleasant  sinecures  ” ; on  the  contrary  we  have  insisted 
thiit  they  might  be  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  very  important 
cures  of  souls._  Nor  have  we  counselled  any  disregard  for  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  suburbs,  but  we  have  repeatedly  urged 

— what  our  contemporary  has  at  last  managed  to  understand 

that  “ the  City  Churches  Act  robs  the  City  parishes,  and  even  de- 
stroys the  City  churches,  to  do  for  people  what  they  can  easily  do 
for  themselves,”  and  we  may  add,  will  do  much  better  for  them- 
selves than  any  one  else  can  do  it  for  them,  as  indeed  experience 
proves.  For  “ it  [the  aforesaid  Act]  gives  us  churches  without 
congregations,  an  immense  expenditure  accompanied  with  very 
great  violence  to  the  feelings  of  many  good  men,  and  results  in  the 
assemblage  of  a dozen  or  twenty  adults  to  hear  the  performances 
of  parson,  clerk,  organist,  and  school  children.”  Certainly  under 
these  circumstances  not  only  “ is  it  quite  evident  that  suburban 


Christians  could  have  worshipped  and  heard  chapters,  sermons, 
and  hymns  without  any  pecuniary  assistance  from  their  nei^- 
hours,”  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  pecuniary  assistance  pnr- 
loined  from  their  neighbours  has  failed  to  secure  their  adoption 
of  those  edifying  practices.  The  plain  fact  is  that,  even 
were  there  no  other  objection  to  the  process  of  transportation, 
to  carry  off  the  City  churches  to  the  churchless  suburbs  is  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end.  And  here  again  hahemus  confitentem  reum  ; “ It 
is  an  obvious  and  undeniable  inference  from  these  admitted  facts 
[those  who  had  any  experience  in  such  matters  knew  it  long  ago} 
that  souls  cannot  be  won  by  stone  walls,  or  fixed  engines  of  any 
kind.  The  very  first  description  of  a minister  is  that  he  is  a fisher 
of  men,  and  has  to  catch  them  by  as  many  arts  as  they  that  ply 
their  difficult  trade  on  river  or  sea.”  Just  so,  and  therefore  the 
only  effective  method  of  evangelizing  the  vast  mass  of  outlying 
heathendom  in  our  nominally  Christian  cities  is  to  place  an  active 
clergyman,  or  still  better  a college  of  clergymen,  among  them  to 
collect  a congregation.  When  that  is  done  the  Church  will  grow 
by  a process  of  “ spontaneous  generation,”  so  to  speak,  without 
requiring  to  be  transplanted  bodily  from  some  other  site,  where  it 
may  be  grievously  missed  when  it  is  too  late.  We  have  in  our 
mind’s  eye  at  this  moment  an  East  London  parish  *f  some  fifteen 
thousand  souls  with  a congregation  of  about  one  hundred  in  a 
large  church,  what  religion  there  is  finding  a centre  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Dissenting  tabernacle.  We  do  not  refer  to  it  to  censure 
the  incumbent,  who  has  no  doubt  inherited  many  difficulties  not 
of  his  own  making,  but  in  order  to  show  that  in  such  neigh- 
bourhoods “ stone  wails  ” are  not  the  prime  necessity.  A dis- 
trict in  this  very  parish  is  now  being  worked  by  an  energetic 
young  curate,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  in  due  time  it  will 
want  its  church  and  will  get  it,  without  any  importation  of 
buildings  or  clerical  endowments  from  elsewhere.  When  once 
our  suburban  Christians,  or  heathen,  have  learnt  to  desire  re- 
gular religious  worship  they  will  find  the  means  to  pay  for  it, 
and  until  they  have  been  taught  to  desire  it  there  is  little  use 
in  providing  them  with  a machinery  they  would  not  use,  least 
of  all  when  it  is  filched  from  others  who  can  and  do  use  it  so  far 
as  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  “ It  is  monstrous,”  as  Mr. 
Fillingham  observes,  “ to  pull  down  the  City  churches  in  order  to 
build  more  where  the  existing  ones  are  practically  empty.”  By 
all  means,  as  the  Times  now,  in  its  saner  mood,  suggests,  let  us 
send  missionaries  into  the  darker  and  more  benighted  outskirts 
of  our  great  metropolis,  but  we  need  not  supply  them  with  con- 
fiscated churches  or  pay  them  with  pilfered  gold. 


A PICTURE  OF  ENGLAND  A HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Englishmen  are  always  anxious  to  know  what  their 
neighbours  think  of  them,  and  this  was  as  true  a hundred 
years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  how  intelli- 
gent and  correct  are  many  of  the  accounts  of  England  and 
English  manners  written  by  foreigners  in  the  last  century.  The 
French  newspapers  before  the  Bevolution  were  particularly  well 
supplied  with  information  regarding  England.  In  them  are  to  be 
found  few  of  those  blunders  and  misapprehensions  which  in  our 
day  are  so.  freely  scattered  up  and  down  the  columns  of  the  Paris 
journals.  To  one  who  wishes  to  make  himself  merry  with  mis- 
takes in  the  titles  of  our  statesmen,  or  in  the  manners  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  files  of  such  a paper  as  the  Miercure  de  France  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  be  dull  reading. 
He  will  discover  no  mention  of  Lord  Pitt  or  Lord  Fox ; all  is 
monotonously  correct,  and  even  the  inner  mystery  of  baronets 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  staff'  of  the  Mercure.  The 
secret,  however,  died  with  them ; it  is  not  often  in  a modem 
paper  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  found  without  “ Lord  ” before 
him,  while  Sir  Peel,  and  later  M.  Beaconsfield,  were  of  constant 
occurrence.  If  the  Parisian  press  has  of  late  occasionally  avoided 
some  of  the  more  obvious  mistakes  concerning  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  provincial  papers  fully  keep  up  the  old  traditions.  During  the 
general  election  of  1874  a Marseilles  journal  informed  its  readers 
that  Admiral  Ward  Hunt  had  accepted  “ the  portfolio  of  Marine,” 
“Le  General  Gathorne  Hardy”  that  of  War,  and  that  in  the 
City  tliree  Conservatives  had  been  elected,  “ et  Sir  Goschen  d’etre 
Lord  Mayor.”  The  intelligent  journalist  no  doubt  conceived  a 
lurid  picture  of  a general  election  and  its  horrors,  and  how  the 
turbulent  Commune  de  Londres  had  seized  the  occasion  given  by 
the  prevailing  confusion  to  appoint  Sir  Goschen  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  State.  The  whole  paragraph  ended  with  a some- 
what enigmatical  statement  concerning  “ Grox  ” — an  appellation 
which  internal  evidence  seemed  to  settle  beyond  doubt  was  in- 
tended for  Sir  Richard  Cross.  The  concise  and  well-choffin 
accounts  of  debates  in  Parliament  or  the  clear  and  ample  reports 
of  the  progress  of  Warren  Hastings’s  trial  which  appeared  in  the 
Mercure  de  France  are  a strange  contrast  to  the  hopeless  con- 
fusion of  the  telegrams  from  London  in  the  French  papers  of 
to-day.  The  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  cosmo- 
politan spirit  of  the  ancien  regime.  The  French  noblesse  were 
fond  of  travel,  and  the  succeeding  waves  of  Anglo-mania  brought 
them  in  crowds  to  London.  But  all  this  changed  at  the  Revola- 
tiou ; the  French  bourgeoisie  is  essentially  uncosmopolitan  aTid 
stay-at-home,  and  democratic  France  has  shown  itself  perfectly 
indift'erent  whether  it  mangles  or  not  the  titles  of  our  nobility. 

An  excellent  Guide  to  London  and  its  Environs,  in  two  volumes, 
was  published  in  Paris  about  the  year  1 785 ; the  work  ia 
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■beautifully  printed,  well  arranged,  has  some  excellent  plates,  and  is 
"for  matter  exactly  what  a Guide  should  be.  The  information  is 
correctly  and  simply  put,  and  there  is  a good  deal  told  concern- 
ing the  pictures  then  to  he  seen  in  London ; it,  however,  never 
oversteps  the  limits  of  the  guidebook,  and  thus  there  is  not  much 
of  interest  concerning  politics  or  society.  A direction  given  at 
the  beginning  is  amusing;  it  shows  that  then,  as  now,  French- 
men never  learnt  English.  All  visitors  are  advised  to  write  out 
on  a card  in  plain  letters  “ Drive  me  to  furnished  lodgings  ” ; this 
will  avoid,  it  is  said,  what  is  too  frequent  an  occurrence  with 
strangers  in  London — having  to  sleep  all  night  in  your  postchaise 
on  the  first  evening  of  arrival.  An  elaborate  description  of  Eng- 
lish habits  and  customs,  full  of  curious  gossip,  social  and  political, 
was  printed  in  London  in  1789.  It  is  called  “ A Picture  of  Eng- 
land. By  M.  d’Archenholz,  formerly  a Captain  in  the  Service  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Translated  from  the  French.”  The  work  is 
characteristic  of  the  age  when  the  Philosophs  sought  political  per- 
fection in  England ; all  is  admiration  for  English  liberty.  The 
picture  drawn  shows  most  sides  of  life  in  London  and  the  man- 
ners of  most  classes  of  the  community,  and  may  be  considered 
as  in  the  main  accurate.  The  first  feeling  which  arises  on  its 
qoerusal  is  a sense  of  wonder  at  how  little  we  have  changed 
in  nearly  a hundred  years,  and  of  perplexity  in  discovering  that 
half  the  things  we  regard  as  inventions  of  modern  times  were  to 
be  found  then.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  people 
to  say  that  the  love  of  cold  water,  now  the  mark  of  an  English- 
man, is  of  very  late  growth — a recent  importation  from  India,  a 
custom  unknown  even  to  our  grandfathers.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  M.  d’Archenholz  speaks  of  the  custom  with  all  the 
chastened  sorrow  usual  to  a foreigner  on  touching  a subject  so  repul- 
sive : — “ The  English  are  still  very  fond  of  cold  baths.  There  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  these  in  London,  where  one  may  bathe  daily 
at  the  rate  of  a guinea  per  annum.  The  practice  is  much  recom- 
mended by  the  best  English  physicians.  The  ancient  Romans  were 
also  very  much  addicted  to  it.”  The  genesis  of  the  cold  bath  is 
then  traced.  The  passage  ends  thus : — “ Septimius  Severus  made 
use  of  a cold  bath  daily,  and  as  he  resided  a long  time  in  Britain, 
it  is  probable  that  he  introduced  the  practice  into  that  island.  The 
Saxons  borrowed  the  custom  from  the  ancient  Britons.”  The 
newspapers  of  London  were  even  then  subjects  for  the  wonder  of 
the  intelligent  foreigner.  The  contrast  between  the  English 
and  Continental  journals  seems  to  have  been  as  marked  then  as 
now.  The  prodigious  number  of  advertisements  is  astonishing, 
as  is  the  number  of  copies  printed  each  day.  The  drawback  to 
the  great  spread  of  journalism  is  in  the  class  of  idlers  it  created. 
“Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  paragraph- writers  who 
go  to  the  cofiee-houses  and  public  places  to  pick  up  anecdotes 
and  the  news  of  the  day,  which  they  reduce  into  short  sentences, 
and  are  paid  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  authenticity.” 
Matrimonial  advertisements  were  by  no  means  unknown,  though 
they  had  not  a journal  to  themselves.  The  game  seems  to  have 
been  played  exactly  as  it  is  now.  There  are  the  members  of  the 
demi-monde  who  advertise  that  they  are  “ rich,  young,  and  hand- 
some ” ; there  are  the  “ young  men  bred  in  the  country  ” who 
answer  them ; there  are  the  male  advertisers  who  “ boast  of  their 
good  sense  and  inclination  to  consult  the  will  of  their  wives  ” ; 
and  there  are  also  those  who  insert  “ such  advertisements  for 
pastime.”  We  have  outlived  at  least  the  former  of  the  following 
forms  of  publication : — “ The  public  papers  abound  with  offers  of 
large  sums  to  those  persons  who  have  sufficient  interest  with  the 
great  to  procure  lucrative  employments ; to  this  transaction  in- 
violable secresy  is  always  pledged.  Many  authors  also  insert 
criticisms  in  them  on  their  own  works,  and  next  day  attack 
their  own  judgments  under  a feigned  name.  Their  sole  aim  is 
to  make  a noise  and  to  be  known,  and  they  often  attain  it.” 
The  saturnine  character  of  the  English  is  thus  accounted  for : — 
“ It  is  to  this  passion  among  the  English  for  reading  daily  a pro- 
digious number  of  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets  that  their 
extreme  gravity  and  insociable  disposition  ought  to  be  attributed. 
In  general  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  an  Englishman 
speak  ; he  answers  to  everything  by  yes  or  no ; address  him  however 
on  some  political  subject  and  he  is  suddenly  animated ; he  opens 
his  mouth  and  becomes  eloquent,  for  this  seems  to  be  connected 
from  his  infancy  with  his  very  existence.  A foreigner  will  find 
himself  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  after  a long  residence  in 
England.  . . . Nothing  but  politics  is  heard  in  any  society,  they 
talk  of  nothing  but  about  meetings  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  deputations  to  present  petitions,  remonstrances,  &c.” 

The  same  contrast  as  at  present  between  the  mean  exterior  of 
a London  house  and  its  handsome  inside  existed  a hundred  years 
ago.  The  following  account  of  an  interior  is  enough  to  make  half 
South  Kensington  burn  with  envy : — “ No  part  of  Europe  exhibits 
such  luxury  and  magnificence  as  the  English  display  within 
the  walls  of  their  dwelling-houses.  The  staircase,  which  is 
covered  with  the  richest  carpets,  is  supported  by  a balustrade 
of  the  finest  Indian  wood,  curiously  constructed,  and  lighted  by 
lamps  containing  crystal  vases.  The  landing-places  are  adorned 
with  busts,  pictures,  and  medallions ; the  wainscot  and  ceilings 
of  the  apartments  are  covered  with  the  finest  varnish  and  enriched 
with  gold  bas-reliefs,  and  most  happy  attempts  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  chimneys  are  of  Italian  marble,  on  which  flowers 
and  figures  cut  in  the  most  exquisite  style  form  the  chief  orna- 
ments. The  locks  of  the  doors  are  of  steel  damasked  witb  gold. 
Carpets,  which  often  cost  300Z.  a piece,  and  which  one  scruples  to 
touch  with  his  foot,  cover  the  rooms ; the  richest  stuffs  from  the 
looms  of  Asia  are  employed  as  window  curtains ; and  the  clocks 


and  watches  with  which  the  apartments  are  furnished  astonish  by- 
their  magnificence  and  the  ingenious  complication  of  ■ their- 
mechanism.”  Registry-offices  for  servants  are  counted  among  the 
wonders  of  London  which  are  unknown  to  foreign  cities,  showing 
that  they  are  no  modern  invention ; and  the  writer  takes  from  the- 
Americans  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  “ Corner  ” by  his- 
account  of  the  operations  of  a great  London  merchant  in  alum, 
which  finally  caused  that  gentleman’s  ruin. 

A general  survey  of  the  Picture  of  England  would  at  first  sight 
give  one  a wrong  impression  of  the  progress  made  by  our  great 
grandfathers.  The  account  must  in  no  way  be  taken  to  include  all- 
England.  It  is  in  reality  only  London  that  M.  d’Archenholz  de- 
scribes, and  the  great  city  was,  we  know,  a hundred  years  ago  far 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
contrast  between  town  and  country  was  far  greater  then  than  now. 
The  good  eating  to  be  obtained  in  the  London  chop-houses  is 
acknowledged,  and  the  author  tells  how  foreigners  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  cleanliness  and  plenty  of  England.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  entertaining  description  of  the  London  taverns  is  to  b& 
found  in  a little  poem  called  “ The  Art  of  Living  in  London,’^ 
published  about  the  same  date,  where  we  are  told  how  to  choose 
our  wine,  and  where  the  Muse 

Stops  at  the  Bull  and  warmly  recommends 
This  frugal  house  to  all  her  frugal  friends. 

Where  every  day  with  decency  you  dine 
On  two  good  dishes  and  a pint  of  wine. 

Or  else  she 

Points  to  the  Dog,  where  in  the  strictest  sense 
We’re  served  with  decency  at  small  expence. 

One  cannot  resist  transcribing  two  lines  on  porter  from  the  same- 
poem  ; they  are  equal  to  anything  in  the  Rejected  Addresses : — 

Wherever  Britain’s  powerful  flag  has  flown 
There  London’s  celebrated  porter’s  known. 

Besides  “The  Art  of  Living  in  London,”  there  are  of  course- 
countless  interesting  sources  of  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
London  a hundred  years  ago ; but  such  accounts  have  never  the 
peculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  what  is  written  by  a foreigner. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  a means  of  comparing  the  London  of 
1710  with  the  London  of  1790  maybe  suggested.  Gay’s  Trivia  r. 
though  it  was  in  his  own  day  regarded  as  his  greatest  work,  is 
now  little  read.  Still  it  gives  in  full-bottomed  wig  dress  an 
account  of  London  and  its  streets  in  the  time  of  Anne.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  much  more  nearly  the  London  of  1790 
resembles  the  London  of  our  own  day  than  that  of  the  reign  of 
Anne. 


CRIMINALS. 

UNDER  official  care  the  good  qualities  of  one  interesting  class- 
of  men  are,  it  would  seem,  so  developed  in  this  country  that 
perfection  is  all  but  attained.  The  conduct  of  our  soldiers  and 
even  of  our  sailors  may  occasionally  be  open  to  criticism,  and  our 
police  may  sometimes  err;  but  not  a few  of  our  convicts  are  above- 
reproach. "Within  the  walls  of  Portland  and  Dartmoor  a height  of 
moral  excellence  is  reached  which  cannot  be  attained  by  those 
who  mix  with  the  vulgar  outside  world.  Such  at  least  appears 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  who  certainly  is  entitled’ 
to  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject.  In  the  article  on 
Penal  Servitude  which  he  has  contrihuted  to  the  current  number 
of  the  Contemporary  Review,  this  illustrious  patriot  observes  that 
in  Portland  Prison,  which  contains  on  an  average  sixteen  hundred, 
convicts,  penal  discipline  is  probably  more  rigidly  carried  out  than 
in  any  other  similar  establishment  in  the  world ; and  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  extreme  severity,  of  which  Mr.  Davitt  speaks  with 
much  eloquence,  there  are,  he  says,  quoting  the  language  of 
Governor  Clifton,  “ eight  hundred  criminals  against  whom  there 
is  not  a single  scratch  of  a pen  from  year  to  year.”  Four  hun- 
dred more  are  put  down  by  the  officials,  with  more  kindness 
than  grammatical  accuracy,  as  “ good-conducted  prisoners,”  while 
an  additional  two  hundred  are  classed  as  “fairly  conducted  men.”' 
Moved,  not  unnaturally,  to  enthusiasm  by  these  facts,  Mr.  Davitt 
exclaims,  “ If  such  a marvellous  command  of  temper  and  exercise 
of  obedience  as  are  thus  displayed  by  men  whose  misfortunes- 
in  life  are  attributable  to  want  of  moral  self-control  in  society,, 
could  be  imitated  by  righteous  men  in  adversity.  Job  would  be 
surpassed  as  an  exemplar  of  patience,  and  half  the  saints  would,  in. 
comparison,  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  calendar.” 

It  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  learn  that  convicts  can  compare 
favourably  with  saints,  and  that  prison  life  tends  to  produce  so 
high  a moral  tone ; and  it  will  probably  seem  to  most  people  that 
the  natural  and  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Davitt’s 
gratifying  statement  is  that  our  system  of  prison  management  and. 
convict  government  is  a good  one.  To  maintain  strict  discipline 
with  very  little  punishment  is  generally  considered  to  be  a triumph 
for  a commander,  and  if,  in  the  greatest  convict  prison,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  receive  no  punishment  whatever  during  the 
year,  while  a large  proportion  of  the  remainder  receive  very  little,, 
it  may  certainly  be  thought  that  the  prison  is  admirably  managed, 
and  that  Governors  and  Visitors,  with  comparatively  limited 
powers,  have,  under  the  present  system,  succeeded  in  producing 
results  which  generals  with  absolute  powers  have  frequently 
failed  to  attain.  This  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  Mr.  Davitt’s< 
view.  He  is  extremely  angry  with  our  system  of  convict  govern- 
ment, and  thinks  that  it  urgently  needs  reform ; and  the  object  ot 
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his  article  is  to  prove  how  bad  it  is.  In  the  paragraph  from  which 
■we  have  quoted,  after  speaking  of  the  saintly  conduct  of  the  monks 
of  Portland,  he  goes  on  to  say : — “ Still  these  men,  so  tried,  so 
exemplary,  are  subjected  to  the  same  discipline,  undergo  the  same 
degree  of  labour-punishment  daily,  and  are  placed  in  almost  every 
respect  on  an  exact  par  with  the  remaining  two  hundred  more  or 
less  reckless  prisoners,  whose  insubordinate  dispositions  determine 
the  daily  regulations  and  penalties  to  which  all  convicts  are 
subjected.”  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  what  he  means  by 
talking  about  labour-punishment,  when  he  has  just  said  that  the 
men  are  never  punished  at  all,  and  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  him 
thus  severe  on  “ insubordinate  dispositions,”  but  still  the  ground 
of  his  complaint  is  clear  enough.  The  immaculate  prisoners  who 
are  quite  on  a level  with  Job  and  the  saints  ought  to  be  better 
treated  than  the  wicked  ones,  but  they  are  not.  Mr.  Davitt  has 
undoubted  knowledge  of  his  subject,  .and  it  may  seem  presumptuous 
to  controvert  anything  he  says,  but  still  some  doubt  may  be  felt  as 
to  whether  he  is  substantially  right  in  this  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  convicts  who  commit  no  offences  against  prison  rules  gain  a 
considerable  remission  of  their  sentences,  and  have  therefore  a 
distinct  reward  for  good  conduct,  and  are  by  no  means  on  “ an 
exact  par”  with  the  insubordinate,  who  will  not  escape  from 
irksome  restrictions  so  soon  as  they  will.  Then,  according  to  a 
very  general  impression,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  altogether 
unfounded,  this  is  not  the  only  reward  which  the  virtuous 
get.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  when  a prisoner’s  con- 
duct has  been  blameless  he  is  allowed  some  privileges  during 
the  last  portion  of  his  term,  and  that  practically,  if  not 
according  to  strict  rule,  he  is  under  less  restraint  than  men 
whose  register  is  a bad  one.  That  very  remarkable  work.  Five 
Years'  Penal  Servitude,  certainly  gave  the  idea  that  the  author 
was  on  the  whole  comparatively  comfortable  during  the  latter 
portion  of  his  “ time.”  Of  course  there  cannot  be  a great 
variety  of  classes  in  a prison,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  con- 
stantly moving  men  from  one  class  to  another  on  account  of  a 
short  period  of  steady  behaviour ; but  unless  the  public  has  been 
greatly  deceived  in  the  matter,  prisoners  reap  in  no  small  degree 
the  advantages  of  good  conduct.  Indeed  at  various  times  it  has 
been  thought  that  they  gained  too  much  advantage  by  good  con- 
duct, and  that  the  proper  effect  of  punishment  was  to  a certa'n 
extent  neutralized  by  the  system  of  prison  rule.  Men  who  are  by 
no  means  old  can  remember  the  days  when  there  was  a great  out- 
cry against  large  remissions  of  sentence,  and  when  it  was  very 
commonly  believed  that  the  treatment  of  convicts  was  so  gentle 
that  a sentence  of  penal  servitude  was  losing  all  its  terrors.  At  no 
very  remote  period  it  was  often  said  that  paupers  were  worse  off 
than  convicts  who  had  committed  the  most  abominable  offences. 

In  this  there  was  of  course  a great  deal  of  exaggeration ; but 
still  the  mere  fact  of  such  a view  having  been  generally  held 
shows  how  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  and  how  strong  a desire  there  was  to  save  punishment 
from  all  appearance  of  vindictiveness,  and  not  to  inflict  any  needless 
suffering  on  those  who  for  good  reasons  had  to  be  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  Now  there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  rush  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  look  on  convicts  as  hardly-used  men. 
Mr.  Davitt,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  occupies  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  having  seen  what  convict  life  is,  without  having  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  ordinary  crime,  and  who  probably 
will  find  a good  many  to  sympathize  with  him,  demands  the  most 
radical  reforms  in  the  system  of  prison  government.  Lord 
Kimberley’s  Commission  recommended  that  prisoners  against 
whom  no  previous  conviction  was  recorded  should  be  formed  into 
a distinct  class,  and  Should  be  kept  separate  from  those  who  had 
already  undergone  punishment.  This  recommendation  might  pos- 
sibly be  carried  out  with  advantage ; but  carrying  it  out  would 
not  by  any  means  satisfy  Mr.  Davitt,  who  is  apparently  not  at  all 
content  to  see  the  eight  hundred  spotless  men  herd  indiscrimi- 
nately together,  but  desires  to  have  them  separated  into  a variety 
of  bands.  As  things  are  at  present,  he  says,  “ a murderer,  a 
forgerer,  a bigamist,  a pickpocket,  a burglar,  and  an  issuer  of 
counterfeit  coin,  if  tried  and  sentenced  at  the  same  assize,  might 
all  pass  together  through  the  five  stages  of  penal  servitude — 

' probation,’  ‘ third,’  ‘ second,’  ‘ first,’  and  ‘ special  ’ classes.  As- 
suming that  they  would  be  equal  in  their  obedience  to  disci- 
plinary regulations,  no  distinction  whatever  would  be  drawn 
between  them  after  that  made  by  the  judge  in  awarding  to  each 
different  terms  of  penal  servitude.”  5lr.  Davitt  seemingly  con- 
siders that  they  ought  to  be  divided  into  separate  classes,  so  that 
there  would  be  a murderers’  band,  a band  of  pickpockets,  burglars, 
and  swindlers,  &c.  So  far  as  regards  the  class  of  prisoners  first 
named,  the  result  of  carrying  out  this  suggestion  would  be  to  in- 
tensify the  very  evil  he  complains  of.  He  is  a little  vague  in 
speaking  of  murderers,  because  frequently  messieurs  les  assassins 
are,  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  not 
in  a position  to  form  part  of  any  class ; but  some  escape  the 
gallows,  and  probably  he  means  to  include  under  the  heading 
“murderer”  those  who,  after  conviction  for  murder,  have  had 
their  sentences  commuted,  and  those  who  have  been  convicted 
of  manslaughter.  Amongst  the  former  would  be  found,  as  need 
hardly  be  said,  most  hideous  criminals  ; amongst  the  latter  men 
who  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  criminals  at  all.  The  com- 
position of  the  first  class  named  would,  therefore,  not  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory  from  a humanitarian  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  would  be  gained  by  arranging  in  sets  the 
other  criminals  named,  and  placing  in  special  classes  convicts 
■who,  when  free,  followed  special  lines  of  industry.  It  is  easy 


to  see  that  harm  might  possibly  result  from  this  course.  So 
many  guilds  of  crime  would  be  instituted  in  the  gaol.  While, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  what  are  apparently  Mr.  Davitt's 
views  in  the  matter,  it  musf  be  admitted  that  one  of  his  com- 
plaints ag.ainst  the  present  method  of  managing  convicts  appears  to 
be  well  founded.  He  says  that  the  inmates  of  prisons  are  divided 
into  labour-gangs,  irrespectively  of  any  distinction  whatever  of 
crime,  previous  convictions,  duration  of  sentence,  or  length  of 
sentence  worked  out.  This  scarcely  seems  just,  and  some  kind  of 
classification  might  be  attempted ; but,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  very  strong  objections  exist  to 
putting  all  the  bad  characters  together. 

In  other  matters  referred  to  by  the  writer  there  might  be  im- 
provement, and  all  will  sympathize  with  what  he  says  respecting 
the  position  of  convicts  who  have  served  their  time,  and  who 
really  desire  to  live  honestly  if  they  can ; but  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  effect  of  his  article  will  be  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he 
intended.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  law  can  do  away  with 
the  worst  of  the  evils  he  complains  of,  and  the  others  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  grave.  A system  which  produces  such  results  as  he 
describes  at  Portland  can  hardly  be  a bad  one.  To  preserve  strict 
discipline  and  to  punish  little  is  to  succeed  admirably  in  prison 
government,  and,  at  the  principal  prison,  success  of  this  kind  seems 
to  be  achieved.  Strangely  enough,  as  it  happens,  Mr.  Davitt’s  state- 
ments about  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the  inmates  of  Portland 
may,  when  supplemented  by  certain  other  statements  which  have 
appeared,  cause  a good  many  people  to  think  that  members  of 
some  classes  of  society  are  much  better  in  prison  than  out  of  it. 
While  he  has  been  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review  about 
penal  servitude  and  about  criminals  in  gaol,  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Hoare 
bas  been  writing  in  the  National  Review  about  criminals  at  home. 
He  is  certainly  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject,  for,  as  he  has 
narrated  in  a previous  article,  he  took  a house  in  a street  of  a very 
bad  character,  and  opened  a club  for  thieves  and  their  friends. 
Very  unpleasant  people  he  seems  to  have  found  them.  Putting 
aside  altogether  their  peculiar  ideas  with  regard  to  property,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  every  way  highly  objectionable.  In  spite 
of  his  great  kindness  and  great  courage,  Mr.  Hoare  was  able  to  do 
scarcely  anything  towards  civilizing  them ; and  during  his  sojourn 
amongst  them  some  incidents  appear  to  bave  occurred  which  he 
prefers  not  to  narrate.  From  his  account,  then,  it  seems  that 
numbers  of  the  criminals  when  at  home  are  most  unpleasant 
persons.  At  Portland,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt,  a good  many  of 
the  prisoners  conduct  themselves  in  a manner  which,  if  imitated 
by  religious  men,  would  put  them  above  the  average  saint.  Now 
amongst  these  prisoners  there  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  a con- 
siderable number  of  members  of  the  criminal  classes  ; and,  if  they 
lead  such  very  disagreeable  lives  out  of  gaol,  and  such  exempli  ry 
lives  in  gaol,  it  may  possibly  be  argued  that,  for  their  own  sakes 
merely,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  inconvenience  they  cause 
by  their  practice  of  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  they 
ought  to  be  kept  in  gaol  as  much  as  possible.  W’e  do  not  say 
that  we  at  all  agree  with  this  argument ; but  it  is  one  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  any  reader  of  the  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  and  National  Reviews. 


TELEPATHIC  RUBBISH. 

IT  seems  at  first  sight  a pity  that  Mr.  Donkin’s  very  clear  and 
searching  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  on  “ Miracles  and  Medium  Craft  ” should  begin  with  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Bishop,  since  it  deals  mainly  with  pretensions 
which  are  far  more  dangerous  than  Mr.  Bishop’s,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  backed  by  at  least  some  names  on  which  no  suspicion  rests. 
The  pretensions  in  the  one  case  are  indeed  as  ludicrous  when 
examined  as  in  the  other;  but  there  is  a considerable  differ- 
ence between  a society  calling  itself  a Society  for  Psychical  Ee- 
search,  of  which  almost  all  the  members  are  above  the  suspicion 
of  any  but  inadvertent  misrepresentation,  and  a showman  who 
pretends  to  have  won  a wager  that  he  would  do  a given  im- 
possible thing  by  doing  quite  a ditlerent  and  a very  possible 
thing  in  a curiously  clumsy  fashion.  However,  Mr.  Bishop’s 
name  has  lately  been,  as  people  say,  “ before  the  public,”  and 
that  may  have  been  one  good  reason  for  leading  otf  with  it, 
while  another,  and  perhaps  a better  one,  is  that  in  all  cases 
where  blind  and  wilful  credulity  in  vulgar  marvels — a most 
difficult  thing  to  combat — is  concerned,  a nail  can  hardly  be 
driven  in  too  strongly.  Thus  it  may  be,  after  all,  just  as  well 
that  Mr.  Donkin  should  have  begun  by  reasserting  the  fact 
which  is  known  to  all  men  who  trouble  themselves  with  human 
nature  and  its  vagaries  that  it  is  the  ine.xtinguishable  and 
“ restless  seeking  after  wonders  ” which  is  the  never-failing  sup- 
port of  “quacks  and  impostors  of  all  colours.”  Even  now,  as 
Mr.  Donkin  justly  adds,  “ there  are  those  on  whom  conjurers  in 
disguise  can  palm  off  their  sorry  tricks  as  new  and  inexplic- 
able facts  of  nature  by  solemnly  assuring  the  world  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  methods  by  which  they  work.”  In  a pre- 
vious passage  Mr.  Donkin  has  been,  it  may  be  thought,  less 
felicitous  than  he  is  in  the  body  of  the  article.  It  is  not  wise  to 
start  with  what  might  strike  a reader  as  a blow  at  creeds  in 
general,  and  the  unwisdom  is  hardly  balanced  by  a compliment  to 
the  “ admirable  organization  and  far-seeing  policy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ” ; );gtt  this  is  a matter  which  does  not  affect  the 
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value  of  a lucid  examination  of  the  conditions  of  things  and 
of  men’s  minds  under  which  in  these  days  seeming  miracles  are 
wrought  and  believed  in.  One  part  of  the  passage  to  which 
we  have  thought  it  possible  that  exception  may  be  taken  might 
with  advantage  have  been  enlarged.  “ Some  men,”  Mr.  Donkin 
says,  “ who  have  been  forced  to  i'orego  their  former  creeds  seem 
striving  to  content  themselves  with  base  and  grotesque  images  in 
place  of  the  gods  they  no  longer  truly  worship.”  “Forced  to 
forego  ” is  not  a happy  expression ; but,  apart  from  that,  Mr. 
Donkiu  in  this  sentence  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  gives  one 
most  important  explanation  of  why  men  who  have  some,  though 
not  a full,  claim  to  the  title  of  “ scientific  ” are  imposed  upon  by 
wonders  as  skilful  as  those  which  Jack-Puddings  exhibited  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  love  of  the  unseen  is  inherent ; and,  when  the 
higher  forms  of  it  are  removed  from  a certain  class  of  mind — a class, 
be  it  remembered,  far  above  the  average  in  other  directions — the  gap 
has  to  be  filled,  and  is  filled  by  such  tricks  as  those  of  Slade  and 
Bishop,  or  by  such  so-called  “ investigations  ” as  are  carried  on  by 
people  some  of  whom  really  believe  that  one  person’s  thoughts 
can  be  read  by  another  person,  not  in  the  logical  way  so  admirably 
worked  out  by  Edgar  Poe,  but  by  some  as  yet  unknown  and 
unexplained  quality  of  the  human  brain.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one 
reason  why  men,  well  versed  in  their  own  branch  of  science,  are 
too  ready  to  take  the  accents  of  impudent  imposture  for  those  of 
native  truth,  and  to  say  credo  quia  impossibile.  Another  is  that 
their  own  habit  of  thoroughly  honest  work  predisposes  them 
against  a belief  in  collusion  or  trickery,  whether  it  is  at  work  in 
their  very  midst  or  only  amongst  the  persons  whose  performances 
they  witness  ; and  yet  another,  and  a very  important  one,  is  that, 
being  completely  unfamiliar  with  such  white  magic  as  the  great 
Robert-Houdin  and  his  followers  have  practised,  they  do  not  know 
what  to  look  for.  If  they  go  to  see  a professed  and  skilful 
conjurer,  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  illusion,  and  are  not  at 
the  moment  troubled  as  to  “ how  it  Is  done  ” ; if  they  go  to  see 
a clumsy  conjurer  posing  as  a thought-reader,  a spiritualist, 
a person  possessed  of  “ a strange  talent  ” or  what  not,  they  go,  or 
many  of  them  do,  with  an  actual  desire  to  be  imposed  upon  ; and, 
if  they  think  to  keep  a watch  upon  the  performers  to  prevent  foul 
play,  they  watch  exactly  the  wrong  thingat  exactly  the  wrong  time, 
which  gives  the  merest  tiro  in  the  art  of  deception  every  chance 
that  he  can  possibly  wish  for. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  so,  not  more  surprising 
than  that  the  confidence  trick  should  still  be  successfully  prac- 
tised after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  it.  Even 
experts,  as  was  shown  in  a remarkable  way  not  many  years  ago, 
may  be  completely  puzzled  by  the  introduction  of  a new  method 
in  professional  conjuring.  What  then  more  easy  than  to  deceive 
people  ignorant  of  the  elementary  rules  of  the  game  by  a clumsy 
application  of  the  old  methods  ? And  what,  it  may  be  perti- 
nent to  ask,  have  the  mediums  and  thought-readers  done  to 
approach  in  marvel  the  feats  of  such  men  as  Robert-Houdin, 
Robin,  andBuatier?  What  instance  of  “thought-reading”  ever 
quoted  comes  anywhere  near  the  second  sight  of  Robert-Houdin 
and  his  son  ? Which  of  the  crude  performers  to  whom  Messrs. 
Gurney  and  Myers  refer  could  describe  accurately,  as  Robert- 
Houdin’s  son  did,  the  coins,  watches,  and  other  objects  enclosed  in 
a carefully-fastened  packet  put  into  Robert-Houdin’s  hands  ? Or, 
to  come  to  the  present  moment,  what  in  all  the  clumsy  juggling,  to 
which  men  of  whom  one  might  have  expected  better  discernment 
ihave  given  serious  attention,  can  be  compared  to  Mr.  Maskelyne’s 
very  ingenious  trick,  to  which  the  equally  ingenious  title  of 
Thought-Reading  by  Mechanism  is  given  ? In  the  one  case  there 
is  no  pretension  to  the  marvellous,  except  as  the  epithet  may  be 
applied  to  ingenuity  and  dexterity ; in  the  other,  the  pretence  is 
(and  a very  true  pretence  so  far  it  is)  that  there  is  no  dexterity  or  in- 
genuity. It  is  asserted  that  what  is  done  or  attempted  is  due  to 
an  unknown  force.  And  to  a certain  class  of  mind  this  assertion,  ac- 
companied by  rude  attempts  in  the  art  of  deception,  gives  a pleasure 
which  could  not  be  given  by  all  the  greatest  conjurors  in  the  world 
— the  pleasure  of  believing  in  a vulgar  imposture,  the  pleasure  of 
saying  to  one’s  self,  “ I am  not  as  other  men  are ; I and  my  com- 
panions in  this  investigation  are  above  the  common  cant  as  to 
delusions  and  illusions,  and  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impos- 
sible ; I have  a candid  mind  and  a singular  power  of  observation  ; 
I am  not  to  be  taken  in.”  The  concluding  words  which  such  a 
person  never  utters  to  himself,  though  they  are  present  in  his 
mind,  are,  “ I have  been  taken  in,  and  I like  it,  and  I mean  to  go 
on,  whatever  people  may  say.”  The  belief  that  a belief  in  a vulgar 
travesty  of  the  impossible  confers  distinction  and  grandeur  is  a 
strange  but  a not  uncommon  one. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  leave  these  general  reflections  and  to 
come  to  Mr.  Donkin’s  treatment  of  special  circumstances.  As  to 
the  Lourdes  miracles  he  writes  with  the  authority  of  an  expert  in 
medicine,  with  the  calmness  and  keenness  of  a critic,  and  with 
the  courtesy  of  one  who  respects  convictions  which  he  thinks 
mistaken,  while  he  points  clearly  the  reasons  why  they  are 
mistaken.  With  this,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  with  what  follows, 
we  need  now  be  less  concerned  than  with  Mr.  Donkin’s  just 
strictures  on  what  was  put  forward  in  a paper  called  “ Transferred 
Impressions  and  Telepathy.”  If  this  paper  had  been  headed,  he 
suggests,  “Instances  of  clairvoyance  and  stories  about  ghosts, 
many  of  distant  date,  and  reported  at  second-hand  by  ladies, 
military  men,  and  clergymen,  though  believed  to  bo  true  accounts 
of  natural  events,  by  Messrs.  E.  Gurney  and  F,  W.  Myers,”  it 
would  have  attracted  no  kind  of  serious  attention.  “ Yet  such  in- 
deed,” he  continues,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  “is  the  matter 


of  the  essay  referred  to.”  What  Mr.  Donkin  says  later  on,  after 
having  pointed  out  that  “ an  investigation  of  this  sort  cannot 
depend  on  any  one’s  honour,”  seems  to  us  worth  quoting  at  full 
length : — 

For  the  bnna  jides  of  their  informants,  on  whom  Messrs.  Myers  and 
Gurney  relj^  for  the  material  of  tlieir  jiresent  paper,  we  are  seriously  offered 
as  a guarantee  the  authors’  personal  acquaintance  with  them  ; or  failing 
this,  in  the  cases  of  illiterate  or  unattainable  witnesses,  the  favourable 
testimony  of  their  parish  clergyman.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  classes 
from  which  most  of  the  narrators  come  are  not  pre-eminent,  as  yet,  for  ac- 
curate obse.ivation  or  rigid  reasoning,  and  that  the  “ acquaintance  ” referred 
to  seems  to  have  been  made  in  several  instances  in  the  course,  and  for  the 
purpose  of,  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  writers  of  the  paper,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  believing  that  those  who  are  satisfied  with  evidence  so  flimsy 
as  this,  in  what  they  admit  to  be  a new  sphere  of  study,  are  not  well  fitted 
to  deal  thoroughly  with  any  scientific  subject,  though  they  may  well  adorn 
the  fields  of  literature  and  art.  Knowing  the  enormous  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing at  an  accurate  account  of  even  recent  and  ordinary  events  from  eye- 
witnesses, when  all  possibility  of  bias  is  out  of  the  question,  we  are  forced 
by  right  reason  to  believe  in  the  joint  influences  of  bias,  inaccuracy,  and 
inventiveness  in  the  authors  of  this  paper  and  their  informants,  rather  than 
to  presume  the  existence  of  new  faculties  or  forces  which  not  only  contradict 
all  past  experience,  but  also  rest  on  such  facts  as  have  always  vanished  into 
thin  air  when  rigidly  examined  at  the  time  of  their  supposed  occurrence. 

It  is  significant  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  these 
writers  with  that  in  their  former  paper  on  “ Thought-Reading.”  In  none 
of  their  cases  was  possibility  of  imposture  excluded,  and  but  little  justifi- 
cation appeared  for  directing  any  serious  attention  to  the  subject.  And 
when  we  remember  that  one  at  least  of  the  signatories  of  these  papers  is 
known  as  believing  in  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  phenomena  produced 
b}'  spirit- mediums,  we  submit  that  the  possibility  of  that  bias  existing  here 
which  is  so  common  in  investigations  of  this  nature  is  not  altogether  out  of 
the  question. 

The  last  sentence  has  a special  significance,  which  was  suggested 
some  time  ago  in  these  columns  when,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  on  “ Thought-Reading,”  it  was  noted  that  the  spiritualistic 
term  “ sitters  ” cropped  up.  It  is  a pregnant  term  ; it  indicates 
persons  who  sit,  some  of  them  in  full  honest}”^  and  full  credulity, 
expecting  marvels,  and  who  are  delighted  when  what  they  can  take 
to  be  marvels  drop  into  their  open  mouths — persons  who  of  their 
own  misguided  candour  are  incapable  of  suspecting  treachery  in 
their  own  camp,  though  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
a keen  eye  for  treachery  in  the  camp  of  the  mountebanks  whose 
representations  they  eagerly  watch.  Unscientific  is  a mild  word 
with  which  to  describe  the  attitude  of  these  “ sitters.”  .Tk^y 
are  hopelessly  enmeshed,  and  the  more,  as  they  think,  they  watch, 
the  more  enmeshed  do  they  become.  Some,  as  we  have  said,  are 
carried  away  by  a mere  greed  of  the  marvellous  from  the  first ; 
others  begin  with  a disbelief  which  they  exhibit,  and  which  they 
are  begged  not  to  entertain  too  strongly,  because  “ bias  ” is  to  be 
avoided,  and  an  antagonistic  feeling  may  impair  the  production  of 
the  unknown  phenomena.  These  persons,  led  away  by  unhappy 
kindness,  produce  in  themselves  the  “ open  mind  ” which  the  per- 
formers desire  ; and  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  being  victims  of 
a stupid  and  vulgar  snare  in  consequence  of  their  courtesy.  Others 
again,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  that  there  are  such  others,  carry 
the  weight  of  a reputation  to  such  performances,  steadily  refuse  to 
be  hoodwinked,  suffer  nothing  from  the  ignorant  insolence  with 
which  the  “ boss  ” of  the  performance  attempts  to  repel  their  de- 
termination to  discriminate  between  reality  and  imposture,  and 
become  the  means  of  strengthening  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
backsliding.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  old  rubbish  about 
“ sitters  ” and  “ conditions,”  the  stale,  wretched  jargon  of  the 
Spiritualists,  should  again  turn  up  in  a new-fangled  busi- 
ness and  should  not  at  once  convince  honest  “ investigators  ” 
that  there  is  foul  play  going  on  on  every  side  of  them,  if 
not  in  the  very  midst  of  them.  Yet  so  it  is ; and  the  honest 
and  tricked  investigators  go  on  investigating  and  believing, 
and  will  doubtless  go  on  in  spite  of  Mr.  Donkin,  who  says, 
amongst  other  good  sayings,  “ When  we  bear  in  mind  that 
skilled  conjurers  are  sometimes  unable  to  detect  the  methods 
of  members  of  their  own  craft,  must  we  swallow  whole  the 
many  tales  of  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Myers  just  because  they 
gravely  teU  us  that  cheating  was  out  of  the  question;  or  are 
we  to  be  forced  to  believe  in  a fourth  dimension  because  this 
or  that  ‘ honourable  man  ’ declares  that  he  has  seen  a knot  tied 
in  an  endless  cord  ? ” This  impossibility,  it  may  be  noted, 
or  rather  its  exact  equivalent,  we  happen  to  have  seen  appa- 
rently accomplished  by  mere  chance  ; and  the  manner  of  its 
accomplishment  might  have  thrown  some  light  upon  Slade’s  per- 
formances in  the  same  kind  but  for  the  fact  that  Slade  probably 
never  hit  upon  anything  half  so  ingenious.  With  Slade,  with 
Bishop,  and  with  their  performances  must  in  truth  be  ranked  the 
performances  in  “ Telepathy  ” over  which  people  who  ought  to 
know  better  have  taken  a perfectly  stupid  craze.  The  evidence 
for  “ Telepathy  ” is  hardly  as  good  as  the  evidence  for  “ Spirit- 
ualism ” ; the  conditions  favouring  imposture  and  checking  obser- 
vation are  the  same  in  both  cases ; and  in  both  cases,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  one  triclrster  unsuspected  among  honest  if  unwise  persons 
may  do  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief. 


THE  POOR-LAW  AND  CHARITY. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  present  age, 
in  England  at  all  events,  is  the  co-operation  of  private 
voluntary  efforts  with  State  agencies  in  matters  presumed  to  be 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Thus,  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  against  foreign  foes,  we  hare  not  merely  the  regular 
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*rmy,  but  the  volunteers  ; for  the  correction  of  od’enders  against 
the  criminal  code,  we  have  not  merely  prisons,  but  reformatories ; 
in  trade  disputes  we  have  not  merely  judges,  hut  arbitrators ; 
while  in  education,  where  voluntary  effort  has  been  the  prime 
mover,  the  State  has  come  in  afterwards,  partly  to  regulate,  partly 
to  supplement  it.  But  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  we  have  an  instance 
of  this  concurrence  of  public  and  private  action  more  singular  and 
intricate  than  any  of  those  we  have  mentioned ; the  only  instance, 
indeed,  in  which  there  exists  any  real  complexit}',  in  which  very 
great  difficulty  is  sometimes  found  in  taking  full  advantage  of 
both  these  agencies,  and  even  in  preventing  their  clashing  with 
each  other  to  the  confusion  of  both.  Though  School  Boards  and 
the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools  do  not  always  go  on  quite 
smoothly  together,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a child  cannot  be 
educated  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  a Voluntary  school  and  in  a 
Board  school.  But  a poor  man  may  quite  well  be  receiving  relief 
at  one  and  the  same  time  from  the  Poor-law  and  from  some 
voluntary  agency;  and  such  are  the  varieties  of  circum- 
stance, and  of  the  possible  modes  of  assistance,  that  this  joint 
action  may  be  at  one  time  highly  salutary,  at  another  time  very 
detrimental,  both  to  the  person  relieved  and  to  others  about  him. 
We  now  propose  to  show  how  this  concurrence  works  at  the 
present  time  ; to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it,  and  to  give  indications  of  the  best  method  of 
solution.  The  existing  condition  of  things  is,  however,  so  bound 
up  with  past  history  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  begin  with  some 
reference  to  the  past. 

It  has  always,  wherever  Christianity  has  prevailed  (not  to  refer 
for  the  present  to  other  forms  of  faith),  been  held  to  be  the  duty 
of  those  who  are  well  off  to  bestow  some  part  of  their  worldly 
goods  on  those  who  are  in  need.  But  the  duty  of  the  community 
at  large  to  preserve  its  needy  members  from  absolute  starvation 
was  never  affirmed  till  some  three  centuries  ago,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  now  the  accepted,  though  not  uncontested, 
doctrine;  and  we  think  it  is  a sound  one.  With  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization,  there  is  this  inevitable  accompanying  dis- 
advantage, that  it  preoccupies  both  ground  and  materials  in  a 
way  that  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  and  brings  want  and  some- 
times destitution  on  those  who  could  not  by  any  prudence  have 
averted  such  a calamity.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  community 
should,  where  it  is  possible,  remedy  the  evil  which  it  has,  how- 
•ever  blamelessly,  caused ; nor  is  this  the  less  true  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  ffxing  the  right  limits  of  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  community,  and  the  frequent  error  of  overstepping  those 
limits.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  Poor-law.  Now  the  old 
Poor-law,  which  existed  in  England  up  to  the  year  1834,  was 
not  necessarily  erroneous  in  method  ; and  had  it  been  possible  for 
it  to  be  well  administered,  it  would  have  stood  in  much  more 
natural  relations  to  private  charity,  and  would  have  been  much 
more  easily  allied  to  it,  than  the  present  system  is.  For  it  is  quite 
•clear  that  personal  and  ‘exact  knowledge  of  a parish  (the  unit 
under  the  old  system)  is  much  easier  to  obtain  than  personal  and 
exact  knowledge  of  a Union,  or  group  of  parishes  (the  unit  under 
the  present  system)  ; ajrd  in  the  smaller  area  it  would  be  much 
easier  for  the  administrators  to  combine  with  those  charitable 
persons  whose  action  is  almost  always  confined  to  a small  area. 
But  the  administrators  under  the  old  Poor-law  were  incompetent, 
and  inevitably  so  ; for  they  were,  as  a rule,  uninstructed  in  them- 
selves, and  were  not  subjected  to  any  sufficient  public  criticism — 
until,  of  course,  the  failure  of  the  system  had  become  too  glaring 
to  be  ignored. 

Thus,  then,  the  institution  of  Unions  through  the  New  Poor- 
law  in  the  year  1 834  rendered  the  action  of  the  Poor-law  far 
more  necessarily  official  than  it  had  been  before,  and  made  the 
co-operation  between  Poor-law  authorities  and  private  charitable 
persons  more  difficult.  This  difficulty  has  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  those  measures  by  which,  during  the  last  eleven  years. 
Poor-law  duardians  have  become  entrusted  with  large  local 
administration  of  various  kinds,  by  which  means  the  tendency  to 
treat  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  technical  manner  which  is 
natural  to  all  official  administration  has  been  emphasized.  But, 
while  such  has  been  the  tendency  within  the  limits  of  the  Poor- 
law,  private  charitable  agencies  have  been  largely  extending  and 
organizing  themselves  outside  those  limits ; and,  as  is  natural, 
there  has  been  much  more  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  unofficial 
dispensers  of  charity  to  combine  with  its  official  dispensers  than 
has  been  manifested  on  the  opposite  side.  We  say  that  this  is 
natural,  both  because  unofficial  persons  are  more  enthusiastic  than 
officials,  and  because  they  generally  obtain  an  increase  of  position 
by  connexion  with  the  legal  administration,  and  also  because 
official  routine,  on  its  side,  has  a want  of  flexibility.  It  must  also 
be  added  that  there  is  sometimes  a fitfulness  about  private  charity 
which  is  very  disappointing  to  public  bodies  who  rely  upon  it. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  private  charity  has  made  consider- 
able steps  towards  establishing  a correspondence  with  Poor-law 
administrators ; enough,  at  any  rate,  has  been  done  to  form  a 
guide  for  future  efforts,  though  much  more  remains  to  be  done  for 
complete  success.  The  success  which  has  been  attained  has  been 
the  result  of  more  perfect  organization  of  private  chaSty  within  its 
own  bounds.  In  saying  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what 
organization  in  this  matter  means  is,  above  all  things,  increased 
knowledge.  The  largest  benevolent  societies — of  which  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  may  be  taken  as  the  type  in  reference 
to  adults,  and  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society  in  relation  to  children — 
have  no  object  so  distinctive  as  this,  that  they  throw  a light  on 
those  who  are  deserving  of  assistance,  and  show  with  some  exact- 


ness the  degree  in  which  they  are  deserving  of  it.  The  actual 
institutions  connected  with  such  societies  as  those  above  named 
(though  sometimes,  such  as  tlie  Servants’  Homes,  ])niiseworthy  and 
useful  enough)  are  of  small  importance  compared  with  their  function 
of  throwing  light  on  those  parts  of  the  community  where  light 
is  so  apt  to  be  wanting.  As  in  uncivilized  countries  the  con- 
struction of  roads  is  the  best  means  for  the  extirpation  of  robbery 
and  brigandism,  so  the  bad  habits  connected  with  poverty  are 
best  averted,  and  the  means  of  encouraging  them  withdrawn, 
when  those  who  are  liable  to  thetn  move  in  the  open  light.  No 
doubt  this  presupposes  that  the  organization  which  diffuses  this 
light  is  used  with  kindly  feelings ; and,  moreover,  that  its  main 
purpose,  benevolent  assistance,  is  strictly  adhered  to.  We  say 
this  more  particularly  because  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  does  not,  in  one  respect,  interpret 
its  functions  as  more  judicial  than  in  a right  view  they  would 
be  regarded  as  being.  A not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
funds  of  this  Society  is  (unless  we  are  misinformed)  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  begging  impostors.  Now,  granting  that  such 
impostors  deserve  to  be  punished  by  law,  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  the  funds  of  this  Society  are  rightly  employed  in  pro- 
moting that  punishment.  The  wrong  done  by  such  impostors  is 
to  the  public  at  large ; and  it  would  seem  much  more  the  duty 
of  some  public  authority,  like  the  Guardians,  to  undertake  such 
a prosecution  where  it  is  desirable  than  of  a private  Society.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  technical  in  the  position 
of  a prosecutor  in  the  English  law ; he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
leading  witness.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  fact— a point  on 
which  we  do  not  offer  an  opffnion — that  the  funds  under  the 
management  of  the  Guardians  could  not  legally  be  applied  in  such 
a case  (unless  where  there  had  been  a direct  attempt  to  defraud 
the  Guardians  themselves),  then  we  should  say  that  it  cannot  be 
incumbent  on  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  as  a matter  of 
duty,  to  spend  their  funds  on  such  a prosecution.  The  diffusion 
of  light,  and  not  casual  punishment  here  and  there,  is  the  best 
ultimate  way  of  checking  imposture  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  prosecution  of  imposture,  however  deserved, 
tends  to  give  a severe  aspect  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
and  to  make  it  an  object  of  fear  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
resort  to  it. 

In  the  main,  however,  we  believe  the  action  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  be  both  estimable  and  right  in  itself,  and 
also  that  it  maintains  a very  fair  amount  of  correspondence  with 
Poor-law  authorities,  so  as  to  render  the  action  of  both  as  efficient 
as  possible.  But  are  all  other  charitable  Societies  careful  to  main- 
tain this  correspondence  with  the  Poor-law  authorities  ? Stiff 
more,  are  all  district  visitors  and  charitable  persons  up  and  down 
the  country  careful  to  know  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  for 
the  persons  whom  they  themselves  assist?  We  are  afraid  there 
is  very  much  wanting  in  this  way;  nor  can  the  importance  of 
exactitude  in  the  matter  be  overrated.  Those  needy  persons  who, 
when  they  make  an  application  for  assistance,  will  tell  the  exact 
truth  about  the  help  they  are  receiving  from  other  quarters  are, 
we  are  afraid,  but  a small  minority.  Any  persons  who  will, 
under  such  circumstances,  tell  the  complete  truth,  deserve  a trust 
which  cannot  be  given  to  the  generality  ; and  everywhere  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that,  to  any  person  sincerely  interested  in  the 
poor,  knowledge  is  the  principal  need ; without  this,  the  assistance 
given  may  easily  be  actually  harinful.  It  is,  of  course,  far  more 
difficult  for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  ascertain  exactly  what  private 
relief  is  being  given  to  a poor  person  than  it  is  for  private  indi- 
viduals to  ascer’tain  the  amount  of  public  relief  so  given ; yet  we 
have  little  doubt  that  Boards  of  Guardians  might  encourage  inter- 
communication on  the  matter  much  more  than  they  do. 

Assistance  in  the  way  of  charity  given  to  adults  is,  in  its  main 
features,  of  a material  kind.  But  with  children  and  very  jmung 
persons,  whethdr  such  as  are  being  educated  at  school  or  taking 
their  first  steps  out  in  the  world,  spiritual  and  mental  guidance  is 
a far  deeper  necessity  than  material  help.  The  difficulties  which 
attend  the  reciprocal  action  of  Poor-law  administrators  and  private 
persons  or  societies  in  regard  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  are 
quite  different  from  those  we  have  hitherto  been  treating  of. 
We  cannot  now  enter  at  length  upon  the  very  important  ques- 
tions here  referred  to  ; but  the  following  general  observations 
occur  to  us.  With  respect  to  children  in  workhouses  or  district 
schools,  who  come  most  directly  under  official  administration,  it  is 
but  a fringe  of  their  life  that  can  be  touched  by  persons  from  out- 
side. But  there  is  this  fringe ; and  we  think  it  might  be  made 
larger  than  is  generally  the  case.  Many  small  wants  of  such 
children  could  be  met  by  the  hints  of  persons  who  took  an 
interest  in  them ; nor  is  it  impossible  to  combine  this  practical 
interest  with  a due  care  for  discipline.  When  children  ai'e  taken 
from  workhouses  and  boarded  out  under  the  supervision  of  Ladies’ 
Committees,  there  is  a real  entrance  of  private  benevolence  into  the 
official  sphere ; for,  though  it  is  by  public  money  that  these 
children  are  in  the  main  supported,  nearly  the  whole  supervision 
of  them,  and  many  not  insignificant  kindnesses,  are  due  to 
the  voluntary  committees.  This  experiment  (for  an  experiment 
it  stiff  is)  is  one  of  great  interest;  nor  has  it  ever  been  suffi- 
ciently observed  how  widely  it  differs  from  the'  Scotch  system 
of  boarding  out,  which  also  is  now  considerably  practised  in 
England,  in  which  the  Poor-law  authorities  themselves  under- 
take the  supervision  of  the  children.  In  our  belief,  the  volun- 
tary committees  are  much  more  efficient  in  this  kind  of  super- 
vision ; though  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  the  much-debated 
question  of  the  merits  of  the  boarding-out  system  on  the  one 
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hand,  as  against  the  workhouse,  or  district  school  system,  on  the 
other.  But  of  all  points  in  which  private  benevolence  comes  into 
contact  with  the  Poor-law,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  young  are 
concerned,  that  which  relates  to  the  care  of  poor  boys  or  girls 
when  they  emerge  from  school  life  to  the  position  of  earning  their 
livelihood  in  the  world  is  the  most  important,  and  promises  to  be 
the  most  fruitful.  The  number  of  Unions  in  the  country  in  which 
children  who  have  been  sent  out  into  the  world  by  Poor-law 
authorities  receive  help  and  guidance  from  private  persons  or 
societies  at  this  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  is  growing;  and 
we  shall  be  glad  if  our  remarks  can  lend  aid  to  so  estimable  a 
work. 


ME.  IRVING’S  FAREWELL. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  remarkable 
and,  one  might  add,  moving,  display  of  enthusiasm  which 
took  place  last  Saturday  night  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Irving’s  last 
appearance  at  his  own  theatre  before  his  departure  for  America. 
They  may  have  read  that  Mr.  Irving  was  “ very  pale  and  despe- 
rately earnest  ” ; that  “ cheer  after  cheer,  loud  and  strong,  made 
the  walls  of  the  theatre  ring  again,”  and  so  on.  But  no  doubt 
the  scene  was  decidedly  exceptional  and  impressive.  The  emo- 
tion of  the  audience  was  as  spontaneous  and  unaffected  as  was 
that  of  the  distinguished  actor-manager  when  vix  illud  potuit 
dicere  triste  vale.  It  was  indeed  an  event  in  social  history ; an 
event  which  marked  the  complete  success  following  on  the  patient 
labour  of  a fine  intellect  and  a masterly  power  of  organization — 
a success  which  on  its  side  the  public  has  steadily  supported, 
not  only  with  appreciation  and  applause,  but  with  that  personal 
affection  which  the  actor  alone  of  artists  is  able  to  feel  and 
reciprocate  face  to  face  with  his  admirers,  and  which  may  go 
far  to  make  up  for  the  grievance,  if  grievance  it  is,  that  he 
can  leave  only  the  memory  and  the  description  of  his  work 
behind  him.  That  the  enthusiasm  would  have  been  equally 
great  whatever  had  been  the  entertainment  chosen  for  Mr. 
Irving’s  benefit  is  a matter  of  course ; but,  as  it  happened,  the 
choice  was  particularly  happy,  as  it  showed  in  a marked  way  the 
versatility  both  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  and  Mr.  Irving’s  powers.  In 
the  one-act  version  of  Mr.  Wills’s  fine  study  of  Eugene  Aram 
(which  an  extraordinarily  ill-mannered  and  uninstructed  writer  on 
dramatic  matters  has  lately  described  as  a pale  reflex  of  The  Bells) 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  pathos 
of  Miss  Terry’s  Ruth  Meadows,  and  nothing,  up  to  a certain  point, 
more  finely  conceived  and  executed  than  Mr.  Irving’s  Eugene 
Aram.  Only  in  the  last  scene  did  the  actor  fall  a little  below  his 
own  highest  mark  by  becoming  too  hysterical,  too  long-drawn 
out,  too  unmeasured  in  his  passion ; and  it  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  the  unusual  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  occasion 
had  something  to  do  with  this.  What  can  have  suggested  the 
ludicrous  comparison  quoted  above  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Mr. 
Irving’s  Eugene  Aram  is,  and  rightly,  as  different  from  his 
Mathias  as  are  Mr.  Wills’s  poetical  lines  from  the  somewhat  bald 
translation  of  Le  Juif  JPolonais  which  goes  by  the  name  of  The 
Bells.  Mathias,  when  be  is  not  haunted  by  an  aural  illusion,  is  a 
merry  man ; Eugene  Aram  lives  under  the  shadow  of  a cloud  of 
remorse  for  a crime  far  less  black  than  that  which  only  troubles 
Mathias’s  soul  through  physical  agency.  The  compression  of  Mr. 
Wills’s  play  into  one  act  and  two  tableaux  has  been  extremely 
well  done,  and,  without  discourtesy  to  Mr.  Wills,  it  may  be  said 
that  when  the  play  was  given  in  three  acts  there  was  a danger, 
now  avoided,  of  monotony  from  the  constant  playing  upon  the 
same  set  of  emotions.  The  cast  was  capital,  and  Mr.  Terriss’s 
Houseman  was  a particularly  good  presentment  of  a dare-devil 
kind  of  ruffianism. 

Between  the  first  piece  and  the  two-act  version  of  The  Belle's 
Stratagem  there  was  an  intermezzo.  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves  sang 
“Com’ e gentil”  and  “The  Jolly  Young  Waterman”  with  the 
fine  and  steady  method  which  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
rare  among  tenors,  and  to  which  too  many  audiences  prefer  a 
senseless  and  uncertain  system  of  alternate  shouting  and  whisper- 
ing. The  young  singer  has  gained  much  since  he  first  appeared 
on  the  Lyceum  stage,  and  will  probably  gain  much  more  if  he  will 
lay  to  heart  a favourite  phrase  of  a very  celebrated  teacher — 
donnezrmoi  votre  voi.v.  Mr.  Toole  followed  with  his  very  amusing 
sketch.  Trying  a Magistrate,  which  suffers  nothing  in  fun  and 
spirit  from  frequent  repetition,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  excited 
intense  enthusiasm  by  bis  singing  of  “ The  Death  of  Nelson  ” and 
“ Then  You’ll  Remember  Me,”  which  he  gave  with  his  still 
matchless  quality  of  voice  and  with  the  perfection  of  method 
which  no  other  living  tenor  approaches. 

The  Belle's  Stratagem,  which  followed  this,  was  very  well 
played  all  round;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  finer  light 
comedy  of  the  powder  period  than  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  Letitia 
Hardy  and  Mr.  Irving’s  Doricourt.  Both  are  completely  studied 
and  executed  performances,  to  the  whole  effect  of  which  number- 
less delicate  touches  of  invention  contribute.  Among  such  touches 
we  may  specially  mention  Miss  Terry’s  little  bit  of  dancing  in  her 
assumed  character  of  the  hoyden,  and  her  delivery  of  “ Where  are 
you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ? ” So  with  Mr.  Irving’s  exclama- 
tion of  “ Flim-tiams  ! ” and  his  repetition,  with  slightly  varying 
intonations,  of  the  word  “ curate  ” in  the  scene  with  the  supposed 
hoyden.  This  in  itself  is  a proof  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  know- 
ledge or  resource  that  Mr.  Irving’s  elocution  is  sometimes  deficient. 


If  in  passionate  passages  he  could  keep  guard  enough  upon  himself 
to  make  his  articulation  and  enunciation  as  clear,  his  intonation  as 
skilful  and  appropriate,  as  it  is  in  passages  of  comedy,  there  would 
be  no  ground  for  the  annoyance  which  is  sometimes  felt  at  his  de- 
livery of  words  and  phrases  even  by  those  who  most  fully  recognize 
and  admire  his  genius.  His  performance  of  Doricourt,  though  it 
is  not,  of  course,  one  of  his  highest,  is  certainly  one  of  his 
most  complete  and  faultless  achievements,  and  for  this  reason 
as  well  as  because  of  the  gaiety  of  the  whole  piece,  jt  was  an 
appropriate  representation  with  which  to  take  leave  for  a time 
of  his  audiences. 

Almost  coincidently  with  Mr.  Irving’s  latest  appearances  articles 
on  the  drama  and  the  theatre  have  appeared  in  various  magazines 
with  a profusion  which  shows  that  at  any  rate  public  interest  in 
the  theatre  has  been  curiously  awakened  by  Mr.  Irving's  manage- 
ment and  acting.  Lord  Lytton’s  second  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Bevieio,  on  “ The  Stage  in  Relation  to  Literature,”  is,  like  his  first 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  full  of  interest.  That  which  attaches 
to  the  letters  between  the  late  Lord  Lytton  and  Macready  on  the 
subject  of  Richelieu  we  will  not  spoil  by  further  reference  or 
quotation.  Lord  Lytton  follows  these  with  observations  of  his 
own  on  the  present  condition  of  the  stage,  which,  however  much 
or  little  one  may  agree  or  disagree  with  them,  are  certainly  acute 
and  careful  and  written  in  an  admirable  style.  His  paradox  that 
“ the  study  of  Shakspeare  has  been  altogether  mischievous,  and 
his  influence  fatally  misleading  to  the  dramatic  efforts  of  our 
modern  poets,”  is  ingeniously  worked  out,  though  one  of  the 
suppositions  on  which  it  rests,  that  Shakspeare  imperfectly 
understood  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  dramatic  con- 
struction, is  not  only  paradoxical,  but  absolutely  ludicrous. 
Later  on.  Lord  Lytton  makes  a strikingly  practical  observa- 
tion which  is  a terse  and  complete  answer  to  the  wonder  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time  that  there  are  hardly  any  modern 
poetical  dramatists  whose  work  is  seen  on  the  stage.  The  explana- 
tion is,  to  use  Lord  Lytton’s  own  words  (which  follow  on  his 
approbation  of  the  scenic  effects  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the 
Lyceum),  that  “the  enormous  sums  of  money  spent  upon  mount- 
ing plays  in  this  manner,  so  far  from  being  conducive  to  the 
revival  of  a literary  stage,  are  positive  impediments  to  it.  They 
can  only  be  recouped  by  keeping  the  same  play  running  month, 
after  month  till  the  public  is  satiated ; and  the  manager  who 
invests  a fortune  in  the  decoration  of  a play  naturally  finds  it 
more  profitable  or  less  ruinous  to  select  for  the  purpose  some  old 
play  which  is  common  property  than  a new  play  whose  author 
expects  to  be  paid  for  it.”  Lord  Lytton  might  well  have  added  that 
Shakspeare  nowadays  is  a safe  “ draw,”  and  that  no  manager 
can  feel  absolutely  certain  of  the  success  of  any  new  play  what- 
ever. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  National  Review  for  July  by  B. 
Brooksbank,  on  “ Mr.  Irving  as  a Tragedian.”  In  this  the 
writer  begins  by  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
agreement  in  matters  of  taste,  which,  if  not  new,  is  true  ; 
goes  on  to  wish  to  find  out  definitely  from  “a  reasonable 
basis  ” whether  Mr.  Irving  is  entitled  to  'the  place  claimed  for 
him — which,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  new ; and  proceeds  to 
say  that  those  who  think  Mr.  Irving  a great  actor  do  not  compare 
him  “ with  other  actors  of  note  past  or  present  because,  they  say, 
Mr.  Irving  is  too  original  in  his  rendering  of  parts  for  such  com- 
parison to  avail  much  in  the  right  understanding  of  him  ” — 
which  is  neither  new  nor  true.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
at  length  through  an  article  which,  starting  with  the  assump- 
tion that  such  a thing  as  criticism  instead  of  the  expression 
of  personal  emotion  is  to  be  attempted,  resolves  itself  into  a 
mere  galimatias  of  personal  impressions,  sometimes  expressed  with 
a singular  want  of  good  breeding.  The  writer’s  possession  of 
the  critical  faculty  may  be  gauged  with  some  accuracy  by  the 
awed  respect  with  which  French  criticism,  and  especially  thatof  M. 
Sarcey,  is  spoken  of.  This  is  puerile  stuff,  and  is  much  of  a piece 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  in  which  it  is  said  that  “ we 
should  insist  on  an  actor  developing  those  powers  which  nature 
gave  him  and  on  his  not  attempting  to  exhibit  those  [how  could 
he  ?]  which  nature  has  denied  him.”  This  is  a fitting  enough 
conclusion  for  a performance  of  which  the  argument  is — 
“ B.  Brooksbank  thinks  Mr.  Irving  is  a good  melodramatic  actor 
and  a bad  tragedian.  Therefore,  Mr.  Irving  is  a good  melo- 
dramatic actor  and  a bad  tragedian.” 

An  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  written,  as  regards  the 
stage  at  present,  in  the  vein  of  Balatro  with  his  adunc  nose, 
may  be  read  with  some  entertainment,  and  some  surprise  at  the 
stale  old  blunder  of  double  entendre  finding  a place  in  it ; while  in 
MacmillarHs  Magazine  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  again  puts  forward 
his  views  as  to  (Shakspeare  in  the  study  and  Shakspeare  on  the 
stage.  What  he  has  to  say  is  well  thought’and  well  said,  and  he 
has  been  ingenious  in  marshalling  distinguished  writers  to  support 
his  view  of  the  matter  with  their  authority.  But  when  all  is 
allowed  as  to  the  fact  that  Shakspeare  has  to  be  “ transformed, 
maimed,  disfigured,”  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  on 
the  very  stage  for  which  he  wrote,  yet  it  is  certain  that  while 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is  the  vast  majority  both  of  the 
wise  and  of  the  unwise  will  delight  in  seeing  a play  of  Shakspeare’s 
adequately  mounted  and  acted,  however  much  they  may  also 
delight  in  reading  it  at  home.  As  to  the  adequateness  in  any 
given  case,  that  will  always  remain  a matter  of  opinion. 
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HOSACK’S  RISE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
NATIONS.* 

WE  own  that  Mr.  TIosack’s  book  has  somewhat  disappointed 
us.  From  his  high  reputation  in  the  field  of  international 
law,  and  from  the  title  of  the  work  itself,  we  were  led  to  expect 
something  of  the  nature  of  a scientific  study  of  the  subject ; and 
this  we  can  hardly  say  that  he  has  given  us.  He  warns  us  indeed 
in  his  preface  that  it  is  not  his  object  to  compete  with  those 
eminent  writers  who  have  sought  “ to  lay  down  certain  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  independent  States  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.” 
He  does  not,  it  would  seem,  aspire  to  be  cited  by  future  consuls 
on  future  historic  occasions,  as  when 

The  Consul  quoted  Wicquefort, 

And  Puffendorf  and  Grotius, 

And  proved  from  Vattel 
Exceedingly  well 

Such  a deed  would  be  quite  atrocious. 

His  aim  is  simply  to  describe  what  have  been  the  actual  practice 
and  usages  of  nations  in  their  transactions  with  each  other — “ to 
deal,  not  with  opinions  but  with  results.”  But  even  so,  we 
should  have  hoped  to  find  more  attempt  to  classify  these  results 
and  to  bring  out  general  principles.  What  we  do  find  is  for  the 
most  part  little  more  than  a recital  of  historical  events,  chro- 
nologically arranged,  bearing  upon  international  law,  with  Mr. 
Hosack’s  comments  upon  them — highly  interesting  indeed  in  their 
way,  but  leaving  the  reader  at  the  end  with  no  clear  ideas  of  the 
rise  or  growth  of  the  law.  The  short  chapter  on  the  Maritime 
Law  of  Nations  is  really  the  only  one  which  gives  a compre- 
hensive view  of  a single  well-defined  subject.  As  a specimen 
of  the  usual  method  pursued  we  may  take  a few  pages  of 
the  chapter  entitled  “ Of  the  Age  of  Chivalry.”  Here  we 
have  a narrative,  such  as  any  historian  might  give,  of  the 
strife  of  the  Burgundian  and  Orleanist  factions  of  the  fif- 
teenth centmy,  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
retaliatory  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  invasions  by 
Henry  V.,  and  the  burning  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the  course  of  this 
narrative  there  arise  questions  of  the  legality  of  political  assassi- 
nation, of  the  validity  of  the  English  claim  on  the  French  crown, 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Earl  of  March  and  the  King  of  Scots,  of 
the  conduct  observed  towards  non-combatants  and  prisoners  of 
war — three  or  four  totally  distinct  classes  of  subjects.  On  any 
scientific  principle  of  arrangement  we  should  expect  to  find 
Henry’s  claim  to  the ' French  crown  placed  in  a chapter  or  section 
on  the  rules  of  succession  to  kingdoms  generally.  In  the  same 
way  the  instances  of  Henry’s  treatment  of  non-combatants  and 
prisoners  of  war  would  find  their  proper  place  in  a chapter  or 
section  on  the  usages  of  war.  In  dealing  with  the  case  of  J oan  of 
Arc,  Mr.  Hosack  does  little  beyond  expressing  indignation.  We 
fully  sympathize  with  him  when  he  exclaims,  “ Nothing  in  history, 
or  even  in  fiction,  surpasses  in  tragic  horror  the  dismal  details  of 
her  captivity  and  death  ; for  of  all  the  innumerable  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  the  days  of  chivalry  the  burning  of  this  incomparable 
heroine  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  worst.”  But  still  this  does  not 
throw  much  light  upon  international  law.  What  we  should  have 
expected  would  be  to  have  Joan  of  Arc’s  position  as  a belligerent 
dispassionately  considered.  In  her  we  have  a phenomenon  such 
as  has  never  arisen  before  or  since.  We  do  not  feel  quite  sure,  if  a 
new  Joan  of  Arc  were  to  arise,  what  etiquette  a modern  general 
would  observe  towards  her,  though  undoubtedly  he  would  not 
burn  her,  because  burning  has  happily  passed  into  the  category  of 
things  impossible  to  civilized  man.  But,  taking  the  ideas  of  the 
fifteenth  century  into  account,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  were  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  treating  her  like  any 
other  belligerent.  She  was  not  simply  a heroine  meeting 
men  with  their  own  weapons ; she  came  asserting  a divine 
mission,  which,  if  it  was  real,  left  the  English  no  choice  but 
to  acknowledge  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  to  quit  France.  If 
they  were  to  resist,  they  must  do  so  on  the  ground  that  her 
mission  was  from  hell,  and  relegate  her  to  the  class  of  hastes 
humani  generis.  The  atrocities  of  the  treatment  of  Joan  of  Are 
all  flow  naturally  from  this  logical  necessity.  Failing  the  proof 
of  sorcery,  which  broke  down  altogether,  far-fetched  charges  of 
heresy  had  to  serve  the  turn — a point  which  Mr.  Hosack,  in  com- 
mon with  most  English  writers,  passes  over.  The  case,  in  short, 
opens  up  the  question.  What  is  the  status  of  a belligerent  who 
works  by  supernatural  means  ? That  the  question  is  not  a practical 
one  is  because  we  disbelieve  in  the  powers  claimed. 

We  have  said  thus  much  to  show  why  Mr.  Hosack’s  book 
has  disappointed  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  useless,  and  perhaps 
ungenerous,  to  complain  simply  because  an  author  has  chosen 
to  write  on  a plan  different  from  what  we  expected  of  him. 
If  he  gives  us  a book  good  of  its  own  kind,  we  need  not  quarrel 
with  it  for  not  being  of  some  other  kind.  We  will  therefore 
refrain  from  dwelling  further  on  what  Mr.  Hosack  might  have 
done,  and  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  what  he  has  done.  He 
begins  with  a chapter  on  “ The  Law  of  Nations  among  the 
Ancients,”  in  which  we  note,  by  the  way,  an  unfortunate  slip  of 


* On  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Tmw  of  Nations,  as  Established  by 
general  Usage  and  by  Treaties,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  By  John  Hosack,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London : John  Murraj'.  1882. 


the  pen  or  misprint  at  p.  19,  where  he  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed Arnold’s  free  translation  of  the  words  of  Spurius  Pos- 
tumius.  The  substitution  of  “ with  the  Romans  ” for  “ with 
us,  Romans,”  makes  the  speech  almost  unintelligible.  “ The 
Law  of  Nations  in  the  Middle  Ages”  is  the  title  of  a com- 
prehensive chapter  covering  a period  extending  from  Constantine 
the  Great  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  There  is  a certain  grave 
humour  in  the  author's  comment  upon  Edward  I.’s  arbitra- 
tion between  the  rival  claims  of  the  Houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily: — “The  result,  as  too  often  happens  in 
transactions  of  this  kind,  was  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it.”  Something  of  the  same 
tone  appears  in  a passage  upon  the  international  jurisdiction  of  the 
Popes ; — 

It  is  with  surprise  that  we  find  the  learned  Leihnitz  proposing,  even  in 
the  eighteenth  centur3%  the  establishment  of  a tribunal  of  international 
appeal  over  which  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of  Germanj’ sliould  jointly 
preside.  But  this  scheme  of  perpetual  peace  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
impracticable  than  others  that  have  since  found  distinguished  advocates. 

However,  Mr.  Hosack  speaks  with  considerable  respect  of  the- 
Papal  power  in  its  best  days,  and,  as  a good  Scotsman,  does  not  fail 
to  remark  that  the  Pope  supported  the  Scots  against  Edward  I, 
A chapter  treating  “ Of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Crusades  ” 
leads  to  the  one  already  mentioned  on  “ The  Age  of  Chivalry,” 
which  is  decidedly  the  weakest  part  of  the  book.  It  seems  to 
belong  to  the  time  when  people  were  just  beginning  to  discover 
with  surprise  that  “ the  institution  of  chivalry  ” in  real  life  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  same  thing  as  described  in  ivemkoe  or  in 
Sintram.  Mr.  Hosack  thus  finds  himself  “driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  however  strongly  it  might  operate  at 
times  upon  individuals,  had  but  little  real  effect  upon  the  policy  of 
princes  and  the  general  condition  of  mankind.”  Altogether  the 
serious  manner  in  which  he  discusses  the  origin  of  “ the  institution 
of  chivalry  ” — meaning,  as  it  would  seem,  chivalry  in  the  romantic 
sense — belongs  to  a bygone  school  of  history.  In  this  same  chapter 
Mr.  Hosack  takes  occasion  to  pour  out  his  patriotic  wrath  upon 
Edward  I.,  “ the  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Jews, . . , the  ruthless  con- 
queror of  Wales,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  Scotland.”  It  leally  is 
time  to  leave  off  being  sentimental  about  Wales,  or  at  least  to  defer 
further  sentiment  till  the  day  comes  when  strong  and  civilized 
nations  shall  invariably  act  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights 
and  the  feelings  of  every  troublesome  frontier  tribe  of  barbarians. 
Accepting  the  standard  of  morality  which  still  satisfies  civilized 
nations,  we  might  almost  say  that  it  was  the  manifest  duty 
of  Edward  as  an  English  king  to  conquer  Wales  if  he  could,. 
As  for  the  Scottish  question,  Mr.  Hosack  reproduces,  with  an 
advocate’s  skill,  the  Scottish  view  of  the  case  ; but  in  a book 
treating  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  both  sides  of  a question  should  receive  equal  atten- 
tion. As  a matter  of  detail,  we  note  that  Mr,  Hosack  repeats,  on 
the  authority  of  Hemingburgh  and  Rishanger,  the  story  that  the 
Countess  of  Buchan  was  by  Edward’s  orders  exposed  to  public 
gaze  in  a cage  on  the  wall  of  Berwick  Castle.  Now  it  ought  in 
tairness  to  be  added  that  at  any  rate  the  formal  and  very  precise 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  the  Scottish  prisoneis  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Fcedera  do  not  bear  out  this  story.  The  Coun- 
tess’s “ kage  ” is  distinctly  ordered  to  be  made  “ en  une  des 
Turelles,  dedenz  le  Chastel,”  and  though  it  is  much  insisted  upon 
that  she  is  to  speak  with  no  one,  and  be  approached  by  no  one 
savp  her  guards  and  the  English  waiting-women  assigned  to  her,, 
it  is  certainly  never  hinted  that  she  is  to  be  made  a public  spec- 
tacle. This  part  of  the  story  is  probably  a piece  of  contemporary 
exaggeration,  developing  the  wild-beast-show  ideas  suggested  by 
the  “ kage,”  which  may  have  been  no  more  than  a grated  enclosure, 
within  a larger  room. 

In  the  account  of  the  wars  of  Edward  HI.,  to  whom  Mr.  Hosack 
is  much  more  lenient  than  to  the  fiir  nobler  Edward  I.,  we  should 
suggest  a correction.  Froissart  is  not  the  sole  authority  for  the 
story  of  the  burgesses  of  Calais,  which  is  to  be  found,  though  in  a. 
fragmentary  condition,  in  those  Chronicles  of  Jehan  le  Bel  upon, 
which  Froissart  drew  so  largely.  Although  the  late  Mr.  Green 
did  his  best  to  give  Jehan  le  Bel  his  due,  English  people  seem  still 
to  remain  in  invincible  ignorance  of  his  existence.  We  notice  also 
that  Mr.  Hosack  says  that  the  English  king  restored  to  Eustace 
of  St.  Pierre  “ all  his  property  in  Calais.”  The  “ all  ” is  doubtful. 
M.  Luce,  the  admirable  though  too  dilatory  editor  of  the  still  in- 
complete Froissart  published  by  the  Socidtd  de  I’Histoire  de 
France,  tells  us  that  on  the  same  day  that  the  English  conqueror 
restored  to  Eustace  some  of  his  confiscated  property,  he  distributed 
other  portions  of  it  among  three  Englishmen,  whose  names  are 
given.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  property  thus  granted  found 
its  way  back  to  the  original  possessor. 

The  real  interest  of  the  book  begins  with  the  chapter  on  the 
“ Principal  Treaties  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.”  As  Mr.  Hosack  does 
not  hold  himself  strictly  confined  to  his  nominal  subject,  he  here 
discusses,  amongst  other  things,  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
important  as  a question  of  ambassadorial  privilege,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Mr.  Hosack  is  before  all  things  the 
champion  of  that  princess ; but  he  has  here  refrained  from  treating 
the  subject  at  disproportionate  length,  or  with  excessive  display  of 
indignation,  though  he  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  judgment  that, 
after  every  allowance  has  been  made,  “ the  execution  of  the  Queen, 
of  Scots  will  ever  remain  perhaps  the  darkest  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  One  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  his  book  is  that  in  which  he  treats  of  the  case  of  Don 
Pantaleon  de  Sa,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador’s  brother,  who  was 
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beheaded  in  1654  for  the  murder  of  an  Englishman  under  circum- 
stances which,  if  truly  reported,  form  a striking  instance  of  the 
high-handed  and  lawless  ways  of  the  young  bloods  of  the  Conti- 
nental nobility.  Don  Pantaleon,  a youth  of  nineteen,  having  been 
engaged  in  a quarrel  with  an  Englishman  on  the  New  Exchange, 
reappeared  the  next  evening  with  armed  companions  and  atten- 
dants, and  got  up  a fray  in  which  several  persons  were  wounded, 
and  an  unoffending  gentleman  of  Lincoln’s  Inn — or  Gray’s  Inn, 
according  to  another  version — who  had  been  peaceably  walking, 
says  Whitelocke,  “ with  his  Sister  in  one  Hand  and  his  Mistress  in 
the  other,”  was  killed  by  a pistol-shot.  It  may  be  a question 
whether  Don  Pantaleon  and  his  countrymen  were  really  such  un- 
provoked aggressors  as  most  of  the  English  accounts  make  them 
out,  and  whether  there  may  not  have  been  some  foundation  for 
his  dying  assertion  that  the  blame  of  the  quarrel  lay  with  the 
English ; but  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed  report  of  the  trial  it 
is  difficult  to  form  a judgment.  Mr.  Hosack  says : — 

By  whom  the  shot  was  fired  did  not  appear  ; but  that  serious  mischief 
was  premeditated  by  the  Portuguese,  and  that  tlie  brother  of  the  ambas- 
sador was  their  leader  on  the  occasion,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 

The  points  of  interest  to  students  of  the  law  of  nations  are 
that,  when  brought  to  account,  Don  Pantaleon  took  his  stand  upon 
the  privileges  of  an  ambassador,  but  was  nevertheless  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  failed  to  prov'e 
himself  his  brother’s  colleague  in  the  embassy,  and  that  the  im- 
munities of  the  ambassador  himself  did  not  cover  his  suite.  No 
action  of  Cromwell  has  been  more  applauded  than  this,  which  un- 
doubtedly, by  its  substantial  justice,  and  its  assertion  of  the  value 
of  “ the  blood  of  an  English  subject,”  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
English  law,  commends  itself  to  the  insular  mind  ; but  it  seems, 
according  to  Mr.  Hosack,  that  the  view  of  public  law  taken  by 
the  Protector’s  advisers  would  hardly  be  accepted  nowadays ; — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immunity  of  ambassadors  from  the 
criminal  law  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited  is  a principle 
now  universally  recognized  among  civilized  states  ; and  this  immunitj', 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  is  generally  held  to  extend 
to  their  suite. 

Another  case  of  ambassadorial  privilege — that  raised  by  the 
arrest  for  debt  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  1708 — is  also  treated 
in  detail.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  wrath  of  Peter 
the  Great  bad  to  be  appeased  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  prevent  “ the  like  Insolences  for  the  future,”  and  by  formal 
apologies  from  the  Queen.  In  an  appendix  there  is  an  account  in 
French  of  the  ceremonies  and  speeches  with  which  the  apology 
was  conveyed,  but  by  some  oversight  no  reference  is  given. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  wherever  Mr.  Hosack  devotes 
himself  to  the  proper  subject  of  bis  work,  and  more  particularly 
wherever  he  touches  upon  matters  such  as  the  rights  of  belligerents 
or  of  neutrals  on  land  or  at  sea,  and  other  points  of  practical  im- 
portance at  the  present  day,  bis  work  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  a 
pit}’',  we  think,  that  he  should  have  overlaid  it  with  a narrative  of 
facts  which  may  he  foimd  in  Macaulay  or  Lord  Stanhope ; that 
he  should,  for  example,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  accounts 
of  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet ; hut  this  is  to  some 
extent  a matter  of  taste.  We  are  sorry,  too,  that  he  should  have 
carried  his  work  no  further  than  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ; hut  this 
omission  we  may  hope  to  see  repaired.  In  the  questions  arising 
out  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Northern  Powers,  or  out  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  and  the  Orders  in  Council — to  mention 
two  subjects  only  of  many — Mr.  Hosack  would  find  a field  worthy 
of  bis  attention,  and  in  wMcb  many  readers  of  history  would 
welcome  his  guidance.  In  the  meantime  we  wind  up  by  quoting 
the  defence  of  that  much-decried  institution,  the  Balance  of 
Power,  with  which  he  concludes : — 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  teiminated  an  important  period  of  modern  history. 
After  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  rise  of  the  great  Continental 
monarchies  'we  find  that  at  three  different  epochs  three  powerful  princes 
threatened  the  peace  and  the  independence  of  Europe.  But  Charles  the 
Fifth  found  a Maurice  of  Saxony,  Ferdinand  the  Second  a Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  a Marlborough  to  oppose  and  over- 
throw their  deep-laid  schemes  of  aggrandisement.  We  may,  perhaps, 
conclude  from  these  and  from  subsequent  examples  that  since  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  standing  armies  it  is  the  tendency  of  some  particular  State 
to  become  too  poweiful  for  the  peace  'and  tranquillity  of  its  neighbours. 
For  this  state  of  things  there  is,  as  all  history  proves,  but  one  remedy. 
The  notion  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  the  European  system 
haa  been  derided  by  many  writers  in  the  present  age,  and  it  is  true  that 
to  maintain  a perfect  balance  is  impracticable.  But  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  is  paramount  among  nations  as  among  men,  and  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  rise  of  any  European  Power  to  an  exorbitant  degree 
of  power  would  lead  to  results  similar  to  those  that  have  been  again  and 
again  witnessed  in  the  past. 


ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.* 

IT  is  a question  which  to  prefer — a good  book  badly  written,  or 
a bad  book  well  written.  The  two  volumes  before  us  are  not 
bad  enough  iu  either  sense  to  make  a case  in  point ; yet  the  im- 
partial reader  will  hardly  fail  when  he  has  gone  through  them 
both  to  institute  some  such  comparison.  No  place  in  England 
can  be  of  greater  topographical  interest  than  Yorkshire;  no 
other  county  is  so  extensive ; and  nowhere,  therefore,  is  material 
for  the  historian  and  geographer  so  plentiful.  It  has  scenery 
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and  manufactories,  mountains  and  lakes  and  sea  coast.  It  has 
old  castles  and  abbeys  and  manor-houses.  It  has  cathedrals 
and  churches.  Its  history  embraces  the  widest  extremes  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Of  the  City  of  York  itself  almost  as  much 
might  be  written  as  of  the  City  of  London.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  city  in  England  which  was  ever  the  acknowledged  capital. 
Its  mayor  boasts  of  the  prefix  of  “lord.”  It  has  its  gates 
and  bars,  and  its  remnants  of  a Roman  wall.  York  is  con- 
nected with  the  history,  not  of  this  island  only,  hut  of  all  the 
world.  Emperors  have  been  “horn  in  her,”  and  died  in  her. 
She  boasts  of  an  assembly  which  has  been  described  as  the 
first  Parliament.  Her  archbishop  long  disputed  with  Canter- 
bury the  primacy  of  the  English  Church.  Romanism  made  its 
final  stand  in  Y’^orkshire,  and  the  ecclesiastical  history  is  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  the  political.  In  short,  whether  we  regard 
Yorkshire  from  a topographical  or  a picturesque,  a romantic  or  an 
historical,  point  of  view,  there  is  no  part  of  England  better  worth 
studying.  “For  an  exhaustive  description  of  only  a part  of 
Yorkshire,”  says  Mrs.  Macquoid,  “many  volumes  would  he 
needed — the  large  extent  of  country  contains  so  much  beautiful 
scenery,  so  many  buildings  interesting  both  as  architecture  and 
from  association.”  But  scrappy  hooks,  however  pleasant,  go  a 
very  short  way  towards  satisfying  this  need.  Mr.  Lefroy’s 
volume  on  the  Ruined  Abbeys,  which  we  recently  noticed,  was 
a step,  but  only  a step,  in  this  direction : and  we  cannot  say 
that  either  Captain  Twyford  or  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  gone  any 
further.  The  York  volume  of  the  Royal  Arcbseological  Insti- 
tute, published  in  1846,  was  taluable  at  the  time;  but,  as  was 
seen  by  an  excursion  from  Ripon  in  1874,  is  now  long  out 
of  date.  Mr.  Clark’s  papers  tn  Yorkshire  Castles  would  form 
a volume  by  themselves.  Mr.  Lukis  on  Roman  and  prehistoric 
remains,  and  Mr.  Fowler  on  mediisval  art,  have  been  re- 
peatedly heard  with  attention  at  meetings;  but  the  history 
of  Yorkshire,  or  even  of  York,  has  yet  to  be  written  as  a 
succinct  whole.  We  can  hardly  take  the  two  books  before  us  as 
even  instalments  towards  such  a desirable  result,  though  one  of 
them  is  easy  to  read  and  pretty  to  look  at,  while  Captain  Twyford’s 
work  contains  some  grains  of  original  material  and  has  other 
claims  upon  our  attention. 

Captain  Twyford  evidently  entertains  the  idea  that  he  has  a 
mission.  The  headings  of  some  of  his  chapters  would  show  this 
without  any  further  knowledge  of  his  book.  There  is  no  table 
of  contents,  nor  is  there  any  index,  hut  we  may  mention 
chapter  ii.,  which  is  on  “Co-equal  Customs,”  and  chapter  iii., 
which  answers  the  question,  “ What  is  a Tramp  but  a Co-equal  ? ” 
Tbis  is  the  last  name  most  people  would  think  of  applying  to  a 
tramp,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Captain  Twyford  has  succeeded 
in  showing  its  applicability;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  style  is 
so  involved,  not  to  say  obscure,  and  his  object  so  distant,  not 
to  say  indistinct,  that  after  a few  pages  full  of  hard  words  we 
are  content  to  let  judgment  go  by  default,  and  let  Captain 
Twyford  call  a tramp  a co-equal,  or  a co-efficient,  or  a co- 
respondent if  he  likes,  and,  neglecting  his  argument,  to  pass  on  to 
criticize  the  way  he  has  stated  it.  He  has  not,  unfortunately, 
arranged  his  notes  with  any  historical  skill.  No  one  can  tell  why 
the  book  should  begin  with  a chronological  table,  or  why  the 
chronological  table  should  begin  with  a list  of  local  celebrities  and 
end  with  a computation  of  the  number  of  verses,  words,  and  letters 
in  the  Bible.  Moreover,  it  would  surely  be  possible  to  compile  a 
better  list  of  York  worthies.  It  includes  Bindley  Murray,  who  is 
usually  reckoned  an  American,  and  when  twelve  other  personages 
have  been  enumerated,  the  list  ends  with  a sentence  which  does 
not  certainly  violate  any  of  Bindley  Murray’s  rules  of  syntax,  yet 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  as  written  in  good 
English : — “ The  great  William  Etty,  R.A.,  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved, 
WiUiam  Venables,  Vernon  Hareourt,  Robert  Davies,  and  Rev.  J. 
Kenrick,  are  all  well  known  by  the  fruits  of  their  acts  to  the  people 
now  living.”  “ The  great  William  Etty  ” looks  odd  among  so  many 
parsons,  and  apparently  the  printer  has  added  to  their  number  by 
dividing  a late  prebendary  in  two  by  a comma.  We  have  next  a 
series  of  dates,  interesting  enough,  no  doubt,  in  themselves,  but  so 
remote  from  the  general  scope  and  subject  of  the  book  that  we  are 
unable  to  see  the  reason  for  inserting  them.  It  is  true  that  Cain, 
who,  according  to  Captain  Twyford,  was  “ first-born  of  a woman  ” 
in  4003  B.C.,  is  generally  accounted  the  first  murderer ; and  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  naiTatives  of  murders, 
and  a long  appendix  with  a list  of  executions.  But  bow  it  can 
afiect  the  history  of  York  that  in  the  year  16  of  our  era  “mathe- 
maticians and  magians  were  expelled  from  Rome,”  or  that  in 
A.D.  341  the  Gospel  was  “ propagated  in  Ethiopia  by  Frumentius,” 
we  cannot  decide.  Of  some  of  the  dates,  too,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  feel  doubts.  Where  did  Captain  Twyford  acquire  the 
information  that  London  was  built  by  the  Romans  about  a.d,  50 ; 
and  why,  if  he  is  so  precise  about  London,  does  he  not  tell  us  when 
the  Romans  built  the  then  far  more  important  city  of  York  ? 

The  first  chapter  contains  a sketch  of  the  history,  in  which 
everything  of  importance  is  repeated  twice  over,  doubtless  in 
order  to  impress  it  on  the  memory.  Some  of  the  statements  in  it 
had  better,  however,  not  be  too  easily  recalled,  as,  for  example, 
that  the  name  of  a Bishop  of  York  “ appears  in  the  record 
of  the  Council  of  Arles.”  At  the  end  of  this  historical  sum- 
mary the  “ co-equal  tramp  ” steps  iu,  and  thenceforth  occupies 
’ a great  part  of  the  volume.  He  is  thus  introduced: — “In 
I bringing  the  records  of  a castle  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
to  the  year  1883,  the  question  cannot  be  laid  aside  as  to  what 
is  a tramp.”  Here  we  must  join  issue  with  Captain  Twyford. 
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We  have  had  the  good  fortune,  as  no  doubt  have  many  of  our 
readers,  not  once,  hut  several  times,  to  hear  Mr.  Clark  detail  “ the 
records  of  a castle  from  the  time  of  the  Romans”  to  the  present 
day,  and  we  never  heard  him  start  any  question  as  to  what  is  a 
tramp;  nay,  we  doubt,  if  all  his  papers  on  ancient  fortifications 
were  brought  together,  as  so  many  have  desired,  whether  the  word 
“ tramp  ” would  be  found  in  the  index  or  anywhere  else  in  any 
sense.  In  Captain  Twyford’s  mind  castles  and  tramps  are  evidently 
inextricably  connected ; but  castles  are  also  connected  with  the 
“ oixtcome  of  temptation.”  This  is  another  characteristic  of  old  castles 
which  most  of  us,  including  Mr.  Clark,  have  hitherto  overlooked. 
“ No  castle,”  Captain  Twyford  asserts  emphatically,  “ would 
he  complete  without  an  illustration  of  the  outcome  of  temp- 
tation.” There  is  something  very  novel,  and  indeed  entertaining, 
in  this  opinion  could  we  but  convince  ourselves  of  its  truth.  \Ve 
have  consulted  M.  Viollet  le  Due’s  Military  Architeoture  and 
several  other  works  by  various  authors,  such  as  Mr.  T urner,  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Mr.  John  Stevenson,  and  also  a number  of  archteolo- 
gical  papers,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  any  recognition  of  the  fact, 
if  it  be  a fact,  that  no  castle  is  complete  without  an  illustration  of 
the  outcome  of  temptation.  In  the  case  of  York  Castle,  this  illus- 
tration is  found  ill  the  story  of  Eugene  Aram,  whose  fate  was 
“ an  outcome  of  temptation,”  viewed  in  this  light,  although 
Captain  Twyford  doubts  his  guilt.  The  second  chapter  relates  to 
Oo-equal  Customs.  In  it  there  are  some  curious  notes  on  human 
sacrifices  and  cannibals,  and  one  interesting  “ enthusiast  in  long  pig,” 
as  Captain  Twyford  calls  him,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  a literary  relative.  We  are  told  the  story  of  a 
Maori  who  had  once  had  two  wives,  and  was  asked  what  had 
become  of  the  second.  Here  we  must  repeat  Captain  Twyford’s 

own  words,  so  as  to  make  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning. 

*“Me  eat  her!’  replied  this  enthusiast  in  long  pigr,  with  a 
chuckle  of  self-approbation  (Mundy’s  Antipodes).  His  brother, 
in  his  Borneo  and  Celebes,  relates,”  &c.  We  need  not  go  into 
what  the  brother  of  the  enthusiast  in  long  pig  relates ; it  is 
sufficient  to  note  his  existence  as  a hitherto  unknown  author. 
We  shall  meet  with  another  presently.  We  have  also  some 
curious  remarks  on  an  ancient  institution.  “ A Count  (in  Latin 

Comes)  was  no  doubt  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  officer  to 

whose  care  the  county  or  seyr  was  actually  committed  by  King 
Alfred  was  styled  Vice-Comes,  and  since  Viscount;  but  now 
Sheriff  holds  the  vice-come’s  or  shire-reve’s  office.”  Unfortu- 
nately, Captain  Twyford  omits  any  further  allusion  to  Sheriff— 
Mr.  sheriff,  as  we  should  perhaps  say,  as  more  respectful  to  a 
“ vice-come.”  A little  further  on  Captain  Twyford  magnifies  his 
office  as  Governor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Prison  in  York  Castle ; for 
he  identifies  the  gaoler  with  the  “ comes.”  Another  discovery  of 
Captain  Twyford’s,  but  in  a different  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, is  that  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  is  a lyric  poem.  Here  is 
Captain  Twyford’s  reading  of  a well-known  passage  in  the  Fourth 
Book : — 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a lower  deep. 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me, 

Opens  wide. 

We  should  mention  that  this  is  given  as  a quotation  from 
Howard’s  Prison  Records,  a book  we  have  unfortunately  failed  to 
trace,  as  also  the  Maori  work  on  Borneo.  But,  had  we  at  our 
disposal  double  the  space  usually  accorded  to  reviews,  we  could 
not  undertake  to  do  full  justice  to  Captain  Twyford's  York  and 
York  Castle,  and  must  conclude  our  notice  of  it  by  recommending 
every  reader  who  likes  a really  hearty  laugh,  and  who  also  retains 
from  his  youth  a certain  taste  for  horrors,  to  treat  himself  by  loan 
or  purchase  to  a copy,  and  we  can  only  hope  he  may  enjoy  it  as 
it  deserves. 

Captain  Twyford  has  buttonholed  us  with  his  co-equal  tramp 
and  his  moral  castle — Thomson’s  Castle  q/’ Jwtfofence  comes  irre- 
sistibly into  the  mind — and  we  have  neglected  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macquoid’s  pretty  book.  We  must  therefore  sum  up  its  charac- 
teristics very  briefly.  It  is  very  entertaining,  though  not,  of  course, 
so  comic  as  Captain  Twyford’s  volume,  and  the  pictures  are  very 
true  to  nature,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  book  illustra- 
tions. The  views  of  Bolton  Castle  and  of  Fountains  Hall  are  full 
of  feeling  and  beauty.  The  “ libretto  ” is  very  lively  and  abounds 
in  stories  and  anecdotes,  including  of  course  Eugene  Aram,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen,  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  not  been  content  to  obtain 
her  information  out  of  handbooks  alone,  but  has  consulted  the  best 
authorities.  There  is  an  index,  but  no  map. 


EARLY  ITALIAN  CHRONICLERS.* 

ITALIAN  chroniclers  more  than  the  chroniclers  of  any  other 
land  have  taken  part  in  the  events  which  they  describe. 
Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of  Gothic  kings,  Liutprand,  the  ambas- 
sador of  Italian  Berangar  and  of  Saxon  Otto,  Bonizo,  the  mar- 
tyred counsellor  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  Albertino  Mussato,  the 
Paduan  statesman,  and  Giovanni  Villani,  the  Florentine  prior,  are, 
in  their  difi'erent  ages  and  States,  examples  of  men  who  wrote  the 
story  of  events  in  which  they  themselves  were  actors  of  no  mean 
parts.  In  giving  an  account  of  such  authors  as  these,  a record  of 
their  times  and  lives  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  a description  of  the 
style  and  contents  of  their  narratives.  Without  such  a record 

* Early  Chroniclers  of  Europe — Italy.  By  Ugo  Balzani.  London : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  "18S3. 


little  idea  could  be  gained  of  the  place  wliich  each  holds  in  the 
long  order  of  those  who  have  developed  piece  by  piece  the  won- 
derful story  of  the  struggles,  the  triumphs,  and  the  woes  of  Italy. 
Yet  Italian  history  is  so  rich  in  chroniclers,  and  their  character- 
istics and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them  are  so  various, 
that  it  is  no  light  task  to  describe  them  within  the  limits  of  one 
small  volume.  Signor  Balzani  has  attempted  this  task,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a certain  connexion  be- 
tween the  difi'erent  parts  of  his  work.  To  say  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt  would  scarcely  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  vivid  colours  in  which  the  greater  at  least  of  the 
Italian  chroniclers  stand  out  in  his  sketch,  or  of  the  skill  which  hao 
given  unity  to  a subject  in  which  the  figures  are  so  various.  In 
the  sixth  chapter,  indeed,  which  deals  with  several  writers,  both 
of  the  North  and  South,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, the  work  seems  to  have  been  too  great  for  him.  Many 
chroniclers  have  to  be  described  in  a short  space,  and  there  is  little 
to  connect  them  with  each  other.  Here,  and  here  alone,  some 
want  of  arrangement  is  apparent.  And  we  are  inclined  to  grudge 
the  p.ages  devoted  to  the  noble  German,  Otto  of  Freising — whose 
name,  by  the  way,  is  Italianized  into  Otho — when  there  is  scant 
room  for  Italian  writers.  It  is  true  that  Otto  has  a place  in  the 
collection  of  Muratori,  yet  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  to  have  noticed  some  peculiarities  in  Italian 
chroniclers — such  as,  for  e.xample,  the  difference  of  tone  about 
Imperial  doings  which  may  be  observed  in  the  two  Morenas — than 
to  add  to  the  long  list  of  the  chroniclers  of  Italy  the  historian  of  the 
deeds  of  Frederic  I.  With  the  one  exception,  however,  of  the  sixth 
chapter  the  book  is  wonderfully  well  arranged,  though  it  is  some- 
what disfigured  by  an  utter  absence  of  system  in  the  spelling  of 
proper  names.  Some  misprints,  scarcely  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  an  author  writing  in  another  language  than  his  own,  and  at  a dis- 
tance from  England,  should  have  been  corrected  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  publication,  and  notably  among  them  the  use  of  Anjou  for 
Angevin  (pp.  238  and  320).  These,  however,  are  matters  which 
may  easily  be  set  right  in  a future  edition.  As  “the  first  work 
which  professes  expressly  to  narrate  the  history  of  mediteval 
Italian  chronography,”  and  one  which,  considering  its  size,  is  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  its  subject,  this  little  book  will  be  a useful 
guide  to  students  of  the  chronicles  contained  in  the  volumes  of 
Muratori,  and  in  the  German  collection  of  writers  on-Lombard  and 
Italian  affairs.  It  has  also  a more  general  value,  for  few  readers 
can  fail  to  enjoy  the  series  of  picturesque  scenes  drawn  by  many 
master-hands  which  Signor  Balzani  has  laid  before  us. 

Italian  history  revived  after  the  shock  of  barbarian  conquest, 
when  the  rule  of  the  Goths  made  a common  life  possible  to  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  The  letters  and  other  documents 
composed  by  Cassiodorus,  with  which  Signor  Balzani  begins  his 
work,  show  how  the  Roman  Minister  strove  to  root  the  Gothic 
rule  in  Italy.  Instead  of  the  somewhat  commonplace  letter 
chosen  as  an  example  of  his  writings,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  quoted  one  of  those  which  possess  an  abiding  interest,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  letter  (Var.  i.  6)  in  which  Theodoric  sends 
for  workers  in  mosaic  to  come  from  Rome  to  adorn  his  build- 
ings at  Ravenna.  Better  chosen  extracts  are  given  from  Pro- 
copius telling  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  during  the  Gothic 
wars,  the  heroic  death  of  Teias  and  the  fall  of  CuruEe.  In 
the  face  of  the  words  of  this  historian,  it  is  strange  to  find 
(p.  22)  the  conquerors  of  the  Goths  called  Greeks.  To  Pro- 
copius the  Empire  was  Roman,  and  they  were  Romans,  of  what 
nation  soever  they  might  be,  who  served  in  its  army.  When  the 
Roman  armies  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  conquered  Italy  from  the 
Goths,  they  won  back  for  the  Roman  Emperor,  then  reigning  in 
Constantinople,  the  older  seat  of  his  Empire  in  the  seven-hiiled 
city.  To  talk  of  Rome  as  “ taken  by  the  Greeks  ” is  to  make  the 
whole  history  of  the  war  unintelligible.  Strong  to  conquer,  the 
Imperial  government  was  at  the  same  time  too  much  weakened  by 
corruption  to  be  able  to  retain  Italy.  Rome  and  Italy  found  in 
Gregory  the  Great  their  only  defender  against  Lombard  violence 
and  Imperial  extortion.  The  character  and  work  of  this  Pope  are 
fully  illustrated  by  quotations  from  his  letters,  which  are  the  sole 
contemporary  record  of  his  time.  Considerable  space  is  rightly 
given  to  Paul  the  Deacon,  the  historian  of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
Of  all  mediaeval  chroniclers,  Paul  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive. 
He  loved  truth  too  well  to  be  artificial ; he  believed  what  he 
heard  too  implicitly  to  be  dull.  His  perfect  faith  in  others  led 
him  to  preserve  some  of  the  most  famous  tales  of  the  early  age  of 
his  people.  Chief  among  these  are  the  stories  of  the  youth  and 
death  of  Alboin,  of  his  investiture  with  the  arms  of  Turmod,  of 
the  ghastly  cup  in  which  he  bade  his  queen  drink  with  her 
father,  and  of  her  terrible  revenge.  These  stories  are  known 
to  every  reader  of  Gibbon,  and  Signor  Balzani  has  not  quoted 
them  at  length.  The  skull-cup  seems  to  belong  rather  to  Hunnish 
than  to  Teutonic  legend.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  story  is  probably 
wholly  legendary,  and  we  cannot  agree  in  considering  (p.  67)  that 
the  fact  that  Paul  saw  what  he  believed  to  be  the  very  cup  made  out 
of  the  skull  of  Cunimund  a century  and  a half  after  gives  it  historical 
value.  The  extracts  from  Paul  include  the  charming  story  of  how 
Authari  wooed  and  won  his  bride — in  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  a 
mistranslation  (p.  78)  of  the  words  in  which  the  King  declares  who 
he  is — and  the  adventures  of  Perctarit,  where  the  iaithfulness  of 
his  followers  reminds  one  how,  in  a kindred  Teutonic  tale  of  our 
own  people,  the  men  of  Cynewulf  turned  from  life  and  land  and 
kin,  because  their  lord  was  dearer  to  them  than  all.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  of  such  materials  as  we  have  for  the  history  of 
the  obscure  period  betw'een  Paul  and  Liutprand,  of  the  Pontifical 
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book  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  Anastasias,  of  the  lives  of 
the  bishops  of  Ravenna  by  Agnellus,  and  of  the  early  monastic 
■chronicles.  Even  in  this  iron  age,  as  Professor  Wattenbach  has 
pointed  out  in  a passage  which  is  given  at  length  (p.  121), 
Italy  was  by  no  means  sunk  in  barbarism.  If  culture  had 

died  out  among  the  clergy,  it  was  kept  alive  among  the 

laity  by  the  work  of  grammarians  and  by  a constant  attend- 
ance at  schools.  Popular  interest  was,  however,  for  the  most 

part  confined  to  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  things.  And  as 
this  culture  was  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  Church  on 
account  of  its  pagan  tendencies,  it  remained  formal  and  unproduc- 
tive. The  period  of  obscurity  is  closed  by  the  descent  of  Otto, 
celebrated  by  Liutprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona.  Specially  fitted  for 
the  work  of  an  historian,  a statesman,  a traveller,  and  a scholar, 
Liutprand  took  a wide  range  in  his  writing.  His  Antapodosis,  or 
Book  of  Retribution,  setting  forth  the  wickedness  of  his  enemies 
and  the  virtues  of  his  friends,  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of 
view  which  takes  in  the  men  and  the  affairs  of  many  lands,  and 
for  the  wealth  of  invective  and  ridicule  poured  out,  regardless  of 
the  ordinary  restraints  of  decency,  upon  the  objects  of  the  writer’s 
hatred.  From  the  calmer  Historia  Ottonis  is  extracted,  at  some- 
what too  great  length,  the  striking  account  of  the  deposition  of 
Pope  John  XII. 

The  changes  in  Italian  affairs  during  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  were  accompanied  by  a corresponding  intellectual  move- 
ment. A wider  culture  and  a renewal  of  literary  vigour  followed 
the  reformation  of  the  Church.  This  reform,  as  Signor  Balzani 
points  out  (p.  148),  was  closely  connected  with  the  revival  of  the 
monastic  rule  at  Cluny.  Otho  of  Cluny,  “ the  missionary  of 
monastic  reform,”  brought  the  love  of  learning  back  to  the  Church 
and  planted  it  in  the  convents  of  Italy.  Culture  no  longer  re- 
mained unproductive.  It  was  now  adopted  by  the  Church  and 
brought  forth  abundantly.  Evidences  of  the  change  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Farfa  register,  in  the  chronicle  of  Volturno,  and  in 
the  labours  of  the  school  of  historians  at  Montecassino.  No 
better  illustration  can  be  found  of  the  difierence  between  the  old 
ecclesiastical  habit  of  regarding  history  and  the  higher  con- 
scientiousness of  this  renaissance  than  is  afforded  by  a comparison 
of  the  methods  pursued  by  Agnellus  of  Ravenna  and  Gregory  of 
■Oatino,  the  historian  of  Farfa.  Agnellus  declares  with  pride  that 
by  God’s  help  he  had  composed  the  lives  of  those  bishops  about 
whom  he  could  find  no  record,  “ that  no  interval  should  be  left 
between  the  holy  pontiffs”  (p.  loi).  Gregory  on  the  contrary 
refused  to  accept  as  certain  the  account  which  lay  before  him  of 
the  foundation  of  his  house,  for  he  chose  “rather  to  be  silent 
about  it  than  to  say  anything  untrue  or  without  sufficient 
ground”  (p.  154).  Fresh  energy  was  given  to  the  revival  of 
chronographical  work  by  the  party  spirit  which  attended  the 
struggle  of  the  Investitures.  Inspired  almost  more  by  the  heroic 
grandeur  of  the  actors  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  struggle  than  by 
the  importance  of  the  questions  which  it  involved,  the  chronicles 
of  the  time  abound  in  graphic  detail.  The  Countess  Matilda  rides 
forth  at  the  head  of  her  knights  to  rescue  the  Pope  from  the 
Imperial  wiles,  in  the  fulness  of  that  proudbeauty  the  very  thought 
of  which  inspired  Cimabue,  and  in  the  deep  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church  which  gave  her  so  high  a place  in  the  Vision  of 
Dante,  Above  all  others  stands  the  figure  of  Pope  Gregory.  No 
■clearer  insight  can  be  gained  of  the  deep  impression  which  this 
wonderful  man  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  him  than  is 
afforded  by  the  description,  extracted  from  Paul  of  Bernreid  (p.  190- 
194),  of  the  night  in  which  the  Pope  was  both  seized  and  rescued. 
Among  lesser  men  Bonizo,  himself  a chronicler  of  the  struggle, 
was  conspicuous  among  the  bishops  of  Italy  for  his  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  Papal  cause,  and  at  last  suffered  a cruel  death  for  its 
sake.  When  men  who  were  so  terribly  in  earnest  were  the  histo- 
rians of  their  times,  their  records  are  sure  to  be  full  of  vigour.  Of 
the  later  chroniclers  whose  works  are  of  special  interest  with  re- 
gard to  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Emperors,  FraSalimbene 
and  Albertino  Mussato  are  described  with  much  life  and  at  consi- 
derable length.  Following  the  guidance  of  Signor  Tabarrini,  the 
author  has  drawn  the  picture  of  the  Minorite  chronicler  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  a peculiarly  forcible  manner.  Wandering 
from  place  to  place,  knowing  men  of  all  ranks,  from  popes  and 
emperors  to  buffoons  and  rogues,  full  of  a certain  scorn  before 
which  the  trappings  of  rank  seemed  worth  nothing,  Salimbene 
spoke  of  all  men  as  they  really  were.  To  him,  Guelf  as  he  was, 
Frederic  II.  seemed  not  wholly  evil.  He  described  him,  not  with 
the  simple  wonder  of  our  own  Matthew  Paris,  who  only  knew  him 
at  a distance,  but  with  the  firm  and  easy  touch  of  one  who  under- 
stood his  subject,  as  “ faithless  and  cunning,  sly,  sensual,  mali- 
cious, and  given  to  wrath,”  and  yet  declares  that,  “ had  the  Emperor 
loved  God,  the  Church,  and  his  own  soul,  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  world.  For,”  he  adds,  “ I have  seen 
him,  and  at  one  time  I loved  him.”  The  last  chapter  contains 
notices  of  the  early  chroniclers  of  the  maritime  republics  and  of 
Florence.  The  authenticity  of  the  chronicle  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Malespini  must,  we  are  told,  at  last  be  definitely 
given  up.  Most  of  the  facts  which  it  contains  are  to  be  found  in 
the  chronicle  of  the  Villani,  and  therefore,  though  we  are  sorry  to 
lose  the  identity  of  a familiar  guide,  the  loss  to  history  is  infinitely 
email,  while  the  literary  value  of  this  quaint  and  attractive  writer 
remains  the  same.  A question  of  the  like  kind  has  also  been 
raised  about  Dino  Compagni.  In  his  case,  however.  Signor 
Balzani  unhesitatingly  decides  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  chronicle.  He  gives  a short  and  satisfactory  sketch  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  parte  bianca  to  whic’n  Dino  belonged,  and  illus-  ^ 


trates  the  character  of  the  man,  of  his  work,  and  of  his  times  by 
two  well-chosen  extracts  from  his  writings.  The  first  tells  us 
how  ‘‘  the  recollection  of  ancient  histories  often  stirred  his  mind 
to^  write  the  dangerous  and  unhappy  changes  through  which 
this  noble  city,  the  daughter  of  Rome,  has  passed  during  many 
years,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Jubilee  in  1300.”  The 
other  records  how,  when  he  was  prior,  he  made  the  citizens 
swear  a perfect  peace  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  the  Baptistery 
of  Florence,  as  a preparation  for  the  coming  of  Charles  of  Valois. 
It  was  in  the  year  1300  also  that  Giovanni  Villani  fell  under  the 
spell  of  Rome,  and  “ took  his  style  from  the  masters  of  history, 
who  told  small  things  and  great  alike  of  the  exploits  and  deeds  of 
the  Romans.”  Of  the  famous  chronicle  which  thus  took  its  begin- 
ning, Signor  Balzani  gives  a short  account.  It  scarcely  falls  within 
the  scope  of  his  book.  When  men  drew  inspiration  where  Dino 
Compagni  and  Giovanni  Villani  found  it,  the  age  of  the  early 
chroniclers  of  Italy  had  passed  away,  and  the  Renaissance  had 
begun. 


THE  EOMANCE  OF  COOMBEHUEST.* 

That  a woman’s  work  should  be  praised  for  being  womanly 
would  at  one  time  have  been  looked  upon  almost  as  a waste  of 
words.  We  have  unhappily  fallen  on  evil  days,  when  stories 
written  by  women  far  too  often  show  a coarseness  of  mind  and  a 
vulgarity  of  tone  which  would  be  in  a high  degree  offensive  even 
in  a man.  If  matters  were  in  a wholesome  state,  it  would  be  al- 
most an  insult  to  a female  author  to  compliment  her  on  the  entire 
absence  in  her  writings  of  everything  which  could  be  a disgrace 
both  to  her  and  to  her  sex.  But  so  far  are  we  from  this  happy 
condition  that  when  we  do  come  across  one  of  these  stories  which 
shows  complete  purity  of  mind,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  a feel- 
ing, not  only  of  admiration,  but  almost  of  gratitude.  Even  among 
those  who  stop  short  of  shameless  descriptions  of  men  and  women 
who  are  lost  to  shame,  there  is  commonly  to  be  seen  a coarse  ad- 
miration of  mere  riches  and  of  what  riches  can  get.  They  love  to 
tell  of  showy  dresses,  costly  furniture,  ostentatious  parties,  and  of 
eating  and  drinking.  They  paint  life  as  if  they  were  so  many 
flunkeys,  and  as  if  Paradise  were  the  height  of  the  London 
season.  After  we  have  escaped  from  the  close  and  heated  air 
of  such  tales  as  these,  and  come  upon  the  modest  story  of  a 
real  woman,  we  run  some  risk  of  praising  it  more  highly  than 
it  deserves.  It  is  free  from  fault  of  one  kind  at  least;  but  it 
does  not  therefore  necessarily  deserve  praise.  However,  The 
Romance  of  Coombehurst  has  real  merit  of  its  own.  It  might  no 
doubt  be  a good  deal  better  and  yet  not  arrive  at  the  point  of  being 
a very  remarkable  book.  Still,  we  were  pleased  with  it  on  the 
whole,  though  we  should  have  liked  it  far  more  had  it  been  shorter 
by  at  least  half  a volume.  We  half  suspect  that,  as  it  was  at  first 
written,  the  hero  and  the  heroine  were  spared  at  least  three  years 
of  trial.  It  was  found,  we  assume,  that  enough  “ copy  ” had  not 
been  provided,  and  when  “ copy  ” is  called  for,  w'hat  author  is  there 
but  would  willingly  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  stretch  out 
longer  his  hero  and  his  heroine  as  well  as  his  book  ? Readers 
have  gentler  hearts,  aud  do  not  like  their  favourites  to  be  kept  too 
long  in  suffering.  For  our  part,  we  were  so  weU  pleased  with  Miss 
Alford’s  heroine  Dorothy  that  we  were  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  to 
her  happiness  all  the  characters  except,  of  course,  the  hero  him- 
self. For  all  we  cared,  any  one  of  them  might  at  any  time  in  the 
story  have  been  carried  ott'  by  a sudden  death,  had  a sudden  death 
brought  the  heroine’s  marriage  nearer.  What  we  wanted  when 
we  had  finished  the  first  volume  and  got  a little  way  into  the 
second  was  to  see  this  charming  young  lady  come  forward  as  the 
long-lost  heiress,  and  make  the  favoured  one  of  her  three  lovers 
happy.  What  we  did  not  want,  though  we  had  to  receive  it  with 
as  good  a grace  as  we  could,  was  the  two  hundred  pages  or  so  in 
which  the  young  people  were  obstinately  kept  apart. 

The  story  opens  with  the  description  of  an  old  house  and  an  old 
property,  to  which  an  heir — a long-lost  heir  we  should  say,  for  of 
heirs  there  ar*j  two  kinds — was  sadly  wanting.  The  late  owner 
was  an  old  lady,  whose  only  child  had  been  killed  in  the  Crimea. 
He  apparently  had  died  not  only  childless,  but  also  unmarried, 
though  the  quick-witted  reader  begins  at  once  to  get  wind  of  a 
mystery.  She  had  lived  in  great  solitude,  with  no  one  for  her 
companions  but  one  of  those  old  housekeepers  who  abound  in 
stories,  if  not  in  Elizabethan  mansions,  and  the  housekeeper’s 
adopted  child,  the  little  maid  Dorothy.  On  the  old  lady’s  death 
no  will  could  be  found,  and  her  property  came  to  two  distant 
cousins,  Vernon  Rigby  and  his  brother  Basil.  Here  we  may  point 
out  that  the  author 's  unusually  correct  in  her  law,  for  she  shares  the 
inheritance  between  them  in  the  very  way  that  it  would  have  been 
shared  by  the  law  of  the  land.  There  is  a great  sale  of  the  old 
furniture,  and  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  neighbours  that  in 
some  secret  drawer  that  had  been  overlooked  a will  would  be 
found.  The  reader,  however,  knows  that  wills  are  never  found  at 
the  beginning  of  a novel.  He  watches  the  sale,  therefore,  uncoi  - 
cernedly,  and  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  an  old  chest  that  was  not  sold, 
in  which  were  stored  up  costumes  of  all  periods,  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  to  the  uniform  in  which  the  last  heir  was  killed  in 
the  Crimea.  Flere  Miss  Alford,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  at  fault. 
The  clothes  of  an  officer  who  dies  in  a campaign  are  sold  on  the 
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spot,  and  are  not  sent  home.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  grand 
secret  is,  we  are  soon  convinced,  hidden  away  in  that  chest,  and 
we  are  sure  that  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  that  uniform  at  the 
right  time  will  be  found  either  the  will  or  some  document  which 
will  bring  to  light  the  missing  heir.  The  hero  Basil,  the  younger 
brother,  the  morning  after  the  sale  entered  the  gallery  in  which 
this  chest  stood.  He  heard  a sound  of  heavenly  harmony,  a wail 
of  the  sweetest  melody,  a wail  of  despair,  a weird  pathetic  air, 
and  discovered  the  heroine  playing  the  organ.  He  watched  the 
player  unobserved,  and  her  aureole  of  curls,  slipped  out,  walked 
straight  home,  wrote  a poem  on  the  spot,  and  went  to  bed  supper- 
less. Here,  the  reader  will  at  once  say,  are  all  the  signs  of  a 
man  who  has  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  Hardly  so,  as 
yet ; for  Dorothy  was  almost  too  much  of  a child.  However,  he 
resolved  to  continue  her  education,  and  to  place  her  under  the 
charge  of  a Mrs.  Simpson,  “ a model  lady,  to  my  thinking,”  he 
added.  But  fate  said  otherwise,  at  least  for  the  present ; and  he 
himself  became  her  tutor.  He  was,  we  are  told,  “ a young  man  of 
general  culture  and  of  very  superior  intellectual  tastes,  over  and 
above  the  more  compulsory  studies  which  his  first-class  honours 
involved.”  To  our  mind  he  was  somewhat  overmuch  given  to 
preaching,  and,  with  all  his  virtues  and  his  first  class,  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  charming  Dorothy.  We  next  have  a pretty 
and  striking  scene  which  gi’eatly  adds  to  the  mystery  and  raises 
the  interest  of  all  the  spectators.  A party  is  given  in  the  house, 
and  the  hero’s  half-sister  arranges  some  scenes  in  which  the  per- 
formers shall  put  on  the  costumes  that  were  found  in  the  old 
chest,  and  shall  place  themselves  e.ach  under  the  picture  of  the 
original  wearer.  Without  telling  her  brothers,  she  makes  the 
little  maid  Dorothy  take  part  in  the  representation.  The  moment 
the  girl  was  seen  under  one  of  the  old  family  portraits  a strik- 
ing likeness  was  at  once  observed  between  her  and  it.  To  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  the  old  housekeeper  swooned  away 
on  the  spot.  This  episode  inspired,  we  are  told,  a sensation  of 
awe  and  mystery.  But  there  was  more  besides.  The  elder 
brother,  who  had  inherited  the  estate,  had  dressed  himself  in  the 
late  heir’s  uniform.  In  it  he  found  a bit  of  yellow,  age-stained 
paper.  What  was  written  on  it  we  do  not  learn  till  late  in  the 
story ; but  this  we  know,  that  through  the  hours  of  that  memor- 
able night  it  made  the  heir  toss  and  turn  on  his  bed  in  feverish 
xmrest. 

At  this  party  was  present  the  late  owner’s  family  lawyer.  We 
notice  with  satisfaction  the  great  moral  improvement  that  has  in 
t’ne  last  few  years  taken  place  in  these  practitioners.  The  modern 
solicitor  is  indeed  a very  diSerent  man  from  the  old  attorney. 
Like  Mr.  Harcourt  of  this  tale,  he  has  silvery  hair  and  a kind, 
clever  face.  He  is  always  patting  heroines  on  the  head,  and 
telling  them  how  well  he  remembers  their  grandfathers.  He  helps 
rightful  heirs  to  their  rights,  and  he  never  runs  up  a bill  of  costs. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  our  model  solicitor’s  love  for 
justice  is  almost  in  excess,  for  it  certainly  leads  him  into  rudeness. 
Thus  he  leaves  the  party  to  go  and  cross-question  the  housekeeper, 
who  had  soon  recovered  from  her  swoon.  He  returns  to  the 
party,  and,  though  he  has  learnt  nothing  by  his  inquiries,  he  at 
once  warns  his  host  that  he  could  not  rest  content  could  he  think 
that  some  more  direct  representative  of  the  family  lived  to  claim 
the  estate.  He  surely  might  have  kept  his  warning  till  another 
day.  To  he  almost  threatened  with  a law-suit  by  a guest,  even 
though  his  hair  be  silvery  and  his  face  kind,  is  scarcely  the  treat- 
ment that  a man  would  expect  who  should  invite  his  neighbours  to 
a ball.  “ Soon  after  their  colloquy,”  we  read,  “ Mr.  Harcourt 
quietly  left  the  portrait-gallery,  and  presumably  the  house,  for  he 
did  not  appear  again  in  the  supper-room.”  Presumably,  we  are  in- 
clined to  add,  his  host  threatened  to  kick  him  downstairs,  silvery 
locks  and  all,  unless  he  left  quietly  and  at  once.  His  knowledge 
of  the  law  does  not,  on  one  occasion,  seem  to  be  much  greater  than 
his  knowledge  of  good  manners.  He  strongly  suspects  that  the 
heroine’s  parents  were  secretly  married,  and  married  in  London. 
Apparently  he  is  not  aware  that  there  would  be  at  Somerset 
House  the  register  of  a marriage  performed  so  late  as  1854. 
Altogether,  in  spite  of  his  virtues,  he  acts  too  much  like  the 
lawyer  of  the  stage.  Thus  he  learns  that  there  was  a box  by 
which  the  whole  mystery  would  have  been  at  once  solved  had 
any  one  opened  it.  “ A box  unopened  was  there  ? ” inquired 
the  lawyer  eagerly.  “ I must  make  a note  of  that ; and  I think 
it  would  be  well  if  you,  as  her  relative  on  the  grandmother’s 
side,  were  to  insist  upon  having  that  box  brought  to  the  Lodge.” 
He  forgets  to  quote  the  precise  statute  by  which  a rela- 
tive on  either  the  grandmother’s  or  the  grandfather's  side  can 
demand  the  instant  delivery  of  an  unopened  box.  The  hero  is 
quite  at  one  with  this  old  gentleman  in  all  that  he  does,  and  in 
his  turn  announces  to  him  his  intention  of  spending  the  money  he 
had  so  lately  inherited  in  upholding  the  heroine’s  rights.  “I 
trust,”  he  added,  “ to  your  well-known  honour  and  wisdom,  sir, 
not  to  stir  up  any  legal  proceedings  in  the  matter  without  good 
grounds  for  the  same.”  The  old  housekeeper  is  by  no  means 
pleased  with  this  stirring  up  of  the  mystery,  and  suddenly  dis- 
appears, taking  the  heroine  with  her.  For  some  months  they 
cannot  be  found.  A famous  singer  discovers  Dorothy’s  musical 
powers,  and  carefully  trains  them.  She  performs  in  public  with 
gi'eat  success.  Vernon  Rigby,  finding  out  where  she  was,  tries  to 

{lersuade  her  to  marry  him.  At  first  he  did  so  in  the  dread  of 
osing  his  property  should  the  secret  of  her  birth  be  discovered. 
But  soon  he  really  falls  in  love  with  her.  All  this  while  the  virtuous 
Basil  is  abroad,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  could  reasonably,  or 
even  unreasonably,  be  expected  of  him.  There  is  no  deficiency  of 


lovers  on  the  spot,  for  a cousin  turns  up  to  supply  his  place.  Of  course 
at  the  right  time  the  great  secret  comes  out.  'I'he  box  of  which 
the  lawyer  had  made  a note  is  opened,  the  bit  of  yellow,  age- 
stained  paper  is  read,  the  marriage-register  is  found.  Everything 
now  should  have  come  to  a rapid  and  happy  end,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  all  goes  wrong.  The  heroine  seems  to  be  falling  into 
a consumption,  and  the  three  lovers  all  get  among  savages  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  world.  That  they  are  not  eaten  up  our  readers 
may  rest  assured  ; but  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  plot  shall  on  no 
consideration  be  revealed  by  us.  Something  must  be  left  for 
them  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

In  spite  of  many  faults  and  some  absurdities,  7'/ie  Jioinance  of 
Coombchurst  is  really  a pretty  story.  The  heroine,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  a very  charming  young  lady,  and  for  a young  lady 
who  is  charming  much  more  indulgence  can  be  pranted  to  an 
author  than  Miss  Alford  has  any  need  to  demand.  Her  quiet 
story  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  dearly  love  a novel, 
but  yet  have  not  their  taste  spoilt  by  a long  course  of  unwhole- 
some food. 


HUTCHISSON’S  PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES.* 

WE  are  not  told,  and  cannot  guess,  the  connexion  between  the 
author  and  the  editor  of  these  fiimsy  sketches.  The  Rev. 
J.  Wilson,  who  writes  from  a vicarage  in  Somersetshire,  appears 
to  have  been  in  India  some  time  in  1877,  and  to  have  spent  what 
may  have  been  a very  pleasant  day  at  Moorshedabad  in  the  palace 
of  that  shadowy  potentate,  the  Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal.  But, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Hutchisson,  writing  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  George  Trigger,  had  described  a steeplechase 
that  took  place  at  Berhampore,  the  civil  and  military  station  some 
six  or  eight  miles  from  Moorshedabad,  about  forty  odd  years  ago, 
we  do  not  see  that  the  reproduction  of  these  notes  could  have 
given  any  pleasure  to  H.H.  the  Nawab,  or  any  one  else. 
Occasionally  the  republication  of  articles  written  for  a state 
of  society  that  has  passed  away  shows  how  the  individuals 
wither,  and  the  Indian  world  is  more  and  more.  Men  who 
are  whisked  away  by  the  steam-car  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi 
in  two  or  three  days  like  to  be  told  how  their  forefathers 
perspired  in  budgerows  and  palanquins,  and  took  months  of  the 
former  and  weeks  of  the  latter  conveyance  to  accomplish  what 
is  now  done  in  seventy  horn's ; or  an  anecdote  or  two  regarding 
Runjit  Sing,  the  first  Burmese  war,  and  the  first  campaign  in 
Afghanistan,  may  be  altogether  new  or  unknown  to  all  but 
Anglo-Indian  journalists  and  biographers.  We  have  tried  hard  to 
see  if  this  volume  could  be  justified  or  excused  on  any  such  pleas. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  either  author  or 
editor.  The  sketches  are,  we  admit,  discursive  enough.  Hog- 
hunting and  the  Burra  Bazar,  or  native  part  of  Calcutta ; snipe- 
shooting, and  the  condition  of  the  political  department  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Auckland ; the  burning  ghaut  for  Hindus 
at  Nimtala,  on  the  river-bank  at  Calcutta,  and  the  mode  in  which 
native  shikarries  destroy  tigers ; the  Black  Hole  and  the  ruins  of 
Raj  Mahal ; Thugs  and  alligators,  boa-constrictors  and  buffaloes — 
on  every  one  of  these  topics  the  writer  had  something  to  say,  just 
as  any  average  Englishman  who  divided  his  time  between  London 
and  the  country  might  have  his  own  ideas  on  cab  fares,  railway 
porters,  trout-fishing  in  the  Wandle,or  grouse-driving  in  Yorkshire. 
We  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  admit  that  there  is  nothing 
ill-natured  or  scandalous  in  any  of  his  remarks.  He  overfiows 
with  gratitude  for  the  treatment  shown  him  by  one  civilian  who 
was  a very  popular  Commissioner  of  division,  and  by  another  who, 
as  magistrate,  kept  a miscellaneous  pack  of  hounds  and  hunted 
them  during  the  cold  season,  arrayed  in  scarlet  coat  and  top- 
boots.  But  for  what  class  of  readers  does  the  editor  intend  a 
string  of  Latin  sentences  which  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  trans- 
late ? We  apprehend  they  may  be  of  use  to  Lord  Ripon’s  enfran- 
chised Bengali  Baboo  as  vice-chairman  of  a new  Union  or  Board. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  editor  may  have  calculated  on  lapse  of  time  to 
cover  sundry  errors  and  slips.  The  auction  mart  in  Tank  Square, 
now  Dalhousie  Square,  which  disappeared  some  years  ago, 
belonged  to  Tulloh  & Co.,  not  to  Tullock.  The  sirocco  is  not  the 
correct  term  for  the  hot  wind  of  India,  and  that  visitation  never 
afflicts  Lower  Bengal  at  all.  But  accuracy  as  to  atmospheric 
phenomena  is  not  the  author's  strong  point.  He  talks  of  the  heat 
of  the  weather  beginning  to  abate  in  September.  This  month,  in 
Bengal,  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  whole  calendar.  There  is  no 
breeze  to  stir  the  air  and  very  often  not  a cloud  to  mitigate  the 
fierceness  of  the  sun.  The  variation  of  the  thermometer  is  some- 
times not  six  degrees  in  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  and 
it  is  idle  to  talk  ot'  any  “ abatement  ” of  heat  until  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  days  of  October  have  passed.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  fairly  executed,  and  we  concur  in  the  praise  of  a 
portrait  of  Justice  Burroughs  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  We 
have  referred  to  an  old  journal  containing  a very  accurate  account 
of  all  the  pictures  and  statues  extant  in  Calcutta,  and  we  find 
that  the  above-mentioned  picture  bears  the  date  of  1818,  and  that 
Sir  William  Bun'oughs  is  depicted  in  a horse-hair  wig,  with  a 
benign  type  of  countenance.  But  the  old  Supreme  Court,  in 
which  the  author  saw  this  and  other  pictures,  has  long  ago  given 
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way  to  the  new  buildinf^  in  whidi  the  Jud<res  of  the  High  Court 
administer  law  in  all  departments,  civil  and  criminal,  ecclesiastical 
and  Admiralty,  bankruptcy  and  intestacy.  Mr.  Hutchisson,  he 
himself  tells  us,  landed  in  India  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  and,  as 
he  resided  there  just  eighteen  years,  he  must  have  left  the 
country  about  the  time  of  Lord  Ellenhorough’s  recall.  His 
first  experience  was  that  of  two  Satis  or  Suttees,  whom  he 
saw  burn  themselves,  as  we  gather,  in  the  district  of  Hooghly, 
or  in  that  of  the  24  Pergunnahs,  just  outside  the  Mahratta 
Ditch.  Justice  Burroughs,  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  would 
have  made  short  work  of  either  sanguinary  priest  or  interested 
reversioner  or  male  heir  who  had  prepared  a funeral  pile  for 
the  dead  and  the  living  anywhere  within  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  old  Supreme  Court.  But  the  Company’s  judges  pot- 
tered, and  Councillors  wrote  long  minutes  over  this  hideous  custom, 
until  the  arrival  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  closed  a contro- 
versy of  fifteen  years’  standing  by  a brief  enactment  ranking  Suttee 
in  the  category  of  murder,  not  the  less  deliberate  and  atrocious 
because  it  was  done  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  presence  of 
more  spectators  than  ever  crowded  to  see  a prize-fight  or  a baited 
bull. 

The  experiences  of  the  writer  in  the  department  of  sport  are 
riper  than  might  be  anticipated  from  a very  absurd  picture  of  a 
snipe-shooter  at  page  172,  who  is  splashing  in  water  over 
his  ankles  in  a tract  which  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  Salt-water  lake  just  east  of  Calcutta.  Few  men  require  to 
be  told  that  soft  mud,  where  the  water  is  at  least  three  weeks 
old,  either  in  the  transplanted  rice,  or  later  in  the  season  when  the 
crop  sown  broadcast  has  been  cut  and  carried,  is  the  best  place  to 
beat  for  snipe.  But  the  author’s  suggestions  and  instructions  on 
a pursuit  which  has  the  advantage  of  fcgiuning  in  September  and 
not  ending  till  April  are  practical  and  sensible.  Use  small  shot, 
be  says,  never  larger  than  No.  7 and  sometimes  as  minute  as  No. 
10 ; beat  the  ditches  full  of  water  that  surround  gardens  of  mul- 
berries or  other  vegetables  when  you  have  cleared  the  open  spaces 
of  the  jheels  ; do  not  neglect  to  try  unlikely  places  when  the  birds 
lie  high  and  dry  on  the  top  of  a tangled  crop  of  rice  or  weeds  that 
have  two  feet  of  water  below  them ; dress  in  flannel,  and  wear  a 
pith  hat  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a hunting-cap  ; drink  no  alcohol 
or  wine  till  the  day’s  work  is  over,  and  dress  from  head  to 
foot  on  the  spot,  unless  your  bungalow  or  tent  is  near  enough 
to  be  reached  in  a few  minutes’  canter — these  are  the  golden 
rules  which  enable  many  a sportsman  to  defy  fever  and  sunstroke, 
and_  to  bring  home  a mixed  bag  of  snipe  and  quail,  with  the 
addition  of  a teal  or  two,  and  black  and  grey  partridge.  But 
Mr.  Hutchisson  would  be  grieved  at  the  general  diminution  of 
several  kinds  of  winged  game ; while  to  work  with  pointers  or 
setters  in  the  present  day  on  the  edges  of  the  Nepaul  Terai  or 
about  the  spurs  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills  would  be  thought  strange. 
Snipe,  quail,  and  the  various  tribes  of  divers  and  waders  protect 
themselves  by  migrating  to  the  hills  and  jungles  of  our  Eastern 
frontier  during  the  breeding  season.  Peacocks  have  their  “ privi- 
leges ” and  “ anomalies  ” and  are  sacred  for  the  most  part 
under  Hindu  Rajas  and  Zemindars.  But  jungle-fowl  and  par- 
tridges, black,  grey,  and  double- spurred,  have  been  frightfully 
reduced  in  numbers  by  the  hunts  of  Santals  and  other  wild 
tribes,  organized  on  a grand  scale  during  April,  and  by  the 
snares  and  nets  of  low-caste  shikarries,  who  never  think  for  a 
moment  how  they  are  cutting  down  their  own  means  of  subsist- 
ence. We  should  not  recommend  any  sportsman  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  party  depicted  in  p.  263,  who  have  been  ill-advised 
enough  to  dismount  from  their  elephants  and  beard  a wounded 
tiger  in  his  lair.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a gentleman  in  the  Civil 
Service,  then  Judge  of  Dinagepore,  and  by  no  means  a novice  in 
sport,  dismounting  from  his  elephant,  met  with  his  death  by  a 
wound  from  a tiger  disabled  from  making  a rush,  but  with  quite 
enough  of  vitality  and  fierceness  left  to  be  very  dangerous  at  close 
quarters.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  shikarries  in  the  district 
of  Purnea  can  kill  tigers  by  poisoned  arrows  set  in  a trap,  of 
which  a graphic  sketch  is  given,  and  that  these  men  are  bold  and 
skilful  enough  to  close  up  in  a compact  body  and  face  a tiger  with 
spears  and  arrows  on  foot.  But  we  have  rarely  known  this  kind 
of  venture  to  be  practised  by  Englishmen  without  some  fatal 
mishap.  To  the  opinion  given  at  page  237  that  there  never 
was  “ an  elephant  hut  would  swerve  if  she  could  from  the 
charge  of  a buffalo,”  we  must  rather  demur.  The  charge 
of  a buffalo,  especially  in  an  open  plain,  is  more  trying  to 
the  nerves  of  mahout  and  of  elephant  than  even  a wounded 
and  roaring  tiger  in  a tree  jungle.  But  we  have  known  an 
elephant,  astatis  70,  stand  like  a rock  in  open  plain  against  the 
charge  of  an  arna,  or  rogue  buffalo,  turned  out  of  the  herd  and 
desperate  from  an  encounter  with  its  too  powerful  rival. 

In  these  days,  when  coal  Companies  have  been  formed,  reformed, 
wound  up,  or  are  still  giving  fair  dividends,  it  is  suggestive 
to  find  that  certain  hills  were  then  supposed  to  contain  coal  and 
to  be  rich  in  metallic  ores,  but  that  the  Indian  Government  had 
not  yet  given  much  attention  to  the  subject.  Very  often  a col- 
lection of  scraps  may  have  some  slight  value  from  its  very  omis- 
sions. There  is  nothing  here  to  call  up  irritating  differences  of  race, 
Of  to  forecast  mutinies  and  emeutes,  or  high  education,  or  times 
■WDen  legislators  would  think  it  their  bounden  duty  to  expunD^e 
anomalies  from  the  Statute-book.  The  India  of  these  sketches 
is  made  up  of  half  a dozen  districts  in  Lower  Bengal,  at  a time 
when  planters  were  good  shots  and  kept  lines  of  elephants, 
when  officials  were  hospitable,  when  despotism  and  superstition 
had  marked  native  society  with  scars  not  soon  obliterated,  when 


the  Semaphore  had  not  been  displaced  by  the  telegraph-wire,  and 
when  one  of  the  questions  which  most  exercised  and  perplexed 
the  community  was  the  issue  of  a new  copper  currency  of  annas, 
half-annas,  and  quarter-annas.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
has  taken  us  some  slight  trouble  to  extract  these  conclusions  from 
“ George  Trigger’s  ” note-book,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  the 
editor’s  while  to  publish  a volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages 
for  so  slight  a result. 


SOME  ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS.* 

IN  giving  to  the  world  an  ample  selection  from  the  designs  of  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Burges,  Mr.  Pullan  has  not  merely 
discharged  a private  debt  of  fraternal  affection ; for,  conspicuous 
as  are  the  completed  monuments  of  Burges’s  genius,  he  was  through 
his  career  often  unfortunate  with  some  of  his  most  masterly  con- 
ceptions, so  that  his  fame  depends  for  full  appreciation  upon  the 
comparison  of  what  would  be  conventionally  classed  as  unsuc- 
cessful with  successful  works.  We  have  so  often,  in  his  life- 
time and  after  his  death,  spoken  as  we  thought  of  this  great  archi- 
tect, that  we  now  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  again  offering  any 
biographical  appreciation  of  one  whose  claim  upon  posthumous  fame 
has  a deeper  root  than  the  partial  opinion  of  friends.  We  presume 
that  the  fact  of  Burges  having  competed  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Glutton  for  Lille  Cathedral,  where,  in  1856,  these  allied  architects 
carried  off  the  first  prize,  is  the  reason  why  none  of  those  remark- 
able designs  are  included  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  guess  at  the  apportionment  of  merit  between  the  two  partners. 
It  is  certain  that  Burges’s  later  works  fulfil  the  expectations 
raised  by  that  share  in  the  triumph  which  was  under  any  circum- 
stances a great  success  for  so  young  a man  to  have  achieved  in  an 
international  competition  on  the  soil  of  France,  with  Street  as 
second,  and  Lassus,  the  French  champion,  third  prizeman.  All 
these  competitors,  except  Mr.  Glutton,  are  now  dead,  and  the 
Cathedral  itself  has  collapsed  in  an  inglorious  and  discreditable 
fiasco,  for  the  France  of  the  last  quarter  0 f a century  has  had  too 
much  to  think  of  to  occupy  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  religious 
art,  especially  when  linked  with  justice  to  English  architects. 

From  the  period  of  the  Lille  competition  Mr.  Burges  seems  to 
have  had  constantly  before  his  mind’s  eye  a very  noble  type  of 
church,  the  apsidal  minster  of  early  style,  and  to  have  often 
been  nearly  embodying  it  in  an  actual  structure,  but  only  in  one 
case  being  absolutely  successful.  The  next  disappointment  follow- 
ing on  a brilliant  victory  befell  Mr.  Burges  in  1857,  just  a twelve- 
month  after  the  Lille  affair,  when  he  appeared,  now  competing 
alone,  as  first  prizeman  for  that  Memorial  Church  at  Constanti- 
nople which  was  the  English  thank-offering  for  the  Crimean  War, 
Mr.  Street  for  the  second  time  coming  second.  The  minster  idea 
again  revealed  itself  here,  though  on  a much  smaller  scale,  while 
the  style  for  climatic  reasons  was  foimded  on  the  Chm'ch  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Vercelli,  the  first-fruits  iu  Northern  Italy  of  Gothic. 
After  a series  of  troublesome  complications  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Street,  who  was  also  unquestionably 
author  of  an  extremely  meritorious  design ; but  Mr.  Burges  was 
very  hardly  used.  Mr.  Pullan  names  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  as  one 
of  the  judges.  He  should  have  explained  that  by  the  time  of  the 
adjudication  Dr.  Longley  had  risen  to  be  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
is  now  better  known  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Burges’s 
third  minster  is  not  illustrated  in  this  volume,  but  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Brisbane  Cathedral  is  strictly  northern  in  its  details, 
cruciform  and  triapsidal,  while  an  arcade  wdth  a very  narrow  aisle 
circles  the  central  apse.  This  also  has  never  been  built.  We 
now  reach  a minster  which  exists  to  attest  its  author’s  genius. 
The  Anglican  Cathedral  of  St.  Finn  Barre  looks  nobly  from 
its  hiU  over  the  City  of  Cork;  and  although  its  length  is  luU, 
short  for  the  three  spires  which  cap  it,  it  wears  successfully  and 
incontestably  its  dignity,  while  the  profusion  and  the  correctness 
of  its  internal  fittings  proclaim  it  to  be,  with  the  Cathedral  of 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  recreated  by  Mr.  Street,  and  both  belonging 
to  the  oncepuritanised  Church  of  Ireland,  models  of  ecclesiological 
perfection  for  the  whole  Anglican  communion.  It  is  amply  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Pullan,  as  also  is  the  still  larger  but  hardly  more 
stately  minster  tendered  in  competition  for  the  Cathedral  at 
Edinburgh,  when  the  design  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  preferred. 

The  churches  of  Studley  Royal  and  Skelton  in  Yorkshire  ai'e,  as 
parish  churches,  of  the  same  high  quality  as  that  at  Cork  is  as  a 
cathedral,  while  the  ruinous  nave  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in  stem 
Romanesque,  restored  as  a parish  church,  with  its  adjacent  Lady 
Chapel,  of  Late  Middle  Pointed,  equally  resuscitated,  deserve  the 
highest  praise._  The  gorgeous  reredos  designed  for  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  iu  that  latest  Pointed  which  stands  on  the 
verge  of  the  Renaissance,  will,  we  hope,  yet  crown  that  famous 
sanctuary. 

The  Art  School  at  Bombay  in  a form  of  Gothic  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  the  surroundings ; and  the  huge  Trinity  College 
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at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  are— the  latter  at  least  partially — 
executed  works  of  Burges ; as  is  also  the  Speech  Room  at 
Harrow,  a bold  and  successful  adaptation  of  the  idea  of  the  Greek 
theatre  to  modern  uses  and  to  Gothic  architecture,  remarkable 
for  the  goodness  of  its  acoustic  qualities.  Of  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Burges’s  design  for  the  Law  Courts  we  need  not  again 
speak.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that,  alone  of  the  competitors, 
he  trusted  to  the  architectural  instincts  and  knowledge  of  the 
j udges,  and  neglected  to  send  in  a perspective.  The  regeneration 
of  Cardiff  Castle,  with  its  profuse  and  varied  decorations,  its 
wooden  gallery,  and  the  massive  clock  tower,  is  a most  charac- 
teristic example  of  Burges’s  abnormal  genius,  while  the  restoration 
of  the  beautifully  situated  Castell  Coch,  a few  miles  off,  fascinates 
with  its  picturesque  daring.  His  latest  composition,  completed 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  Pullan,  is  the  Town  Hall  of  Dover,  added 
to  the  fourteenth-century  Maison  Dieu  of  that  borough. 

In  that  series  of  Jacobean  mansions  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  glories  of  England  there  are  not  many  which 
stand  higher  than  Bramshill  in  Hampshire,  little  inferior  as  it  is 
to  Hatfield  itself,  to  which  it  bears  a singular  likeness — as  well  it 
may,  for  they  both  are  the  work  of  the  same  architect,  John 
Thorpe,  who  erected  Bramshill  for  Lord  Zouche  of  Harringworth 
in  1605,  while  the  date  of  the  completion  of  Hatfield  worked  into 
a parapet  is  i6ii.  The  likeness  must  have  been  .still  more 
striking  while  the  wings  of  Bramshill  were  standing.  Fortunately 
the  house  possesses  in  Sir  William  H.  Cope  an  owner  as  able  as 
he  is  willing,  from  his  architectural  and  archmological  gifts,  to 
be  the  historian  of  his  ancestral  mansion,  which  is  described 
in  a volume  in  which  the  illustrative  photographs,  plans,  and 
woodcuts  suitably  accompany  the  well-compiled  and  instructive 
letterpress.  It  seems  that  the  original  house  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  Sir  John  Foxley,  a friend  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  and  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
works  at  Windsor.  Some  part  of  his  house  was  worked  into  the 
existing  building.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  descrip- 
tion of  Bram.shill  either  historically  or  architecturally.  Sixteen 
years  after  Lord  Zouche  had  raised  the  house  the  adjacent  park 
was  the  scene  of  the  unlucky  death,  by  Archbishop  Abbot’s  cross- 
bow, of  the  keeper,  which  led  to  such  strange  ecclesiastical  com- 
plications. The  property  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  till  in  1700  it  passed  to  the  family  of  Cope, 
who  are  still  its  possessors. 

The  tapestries  at  Bramshill  are  of  great  interest. . Those  in 
the  present  chapel  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; while  the  set  in  the  great  drawing-room,  representing 
the  history  of  Decius  Mus,  were  worked  from  cartoons  by 
Rubens,  and  executed  at  Brussels  under  his  direction.  It  seems 
that  he  offered  some  of  his  pictures  and  a set  of  tapestry,  to 
be  worked  from  his  designs,  and  to  be  purchased  “by  measure,” 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  our  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  in  ex- 
change for  a collection  of  marbles.  Sir  Dudley,  however,  ulti- 
mately preferred  a series  of  the  history  of  Scipio.  Sir  William 
Cope  is  unable  to  trace  how  the  Decius  series  reached  Bramshill. 
Respectful  as  Sir  William  Cope  is  to  real  tradition,  he  brushes 
away  almost  with  contempt  a story  which  in  all  probability  has 
made  Bramshill  better  known  to  the  vulgar  appreciation  than  all 
its  real  and  great  claims  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  historian  and 
the  archaeologist — that  of  being  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  versified 
by  Rogers  and  Longfellow,  of  the  bride  who  shut  herself  up  in  a 
foolish  frolic  on  her  wedding-day  in  a spring  chest,  and  so 
perished  miserably  and  unknown.  The  demolition  of  the  wings  was 
connected  with  this  legend,  but  step  by  step  the  writer  shows  that 
no  daughter  of  his  house  ever  existed  to  whom  it  could  be 
attached,  while  the  original  chest  of  the  myth  was  carried  off  in 
1812,  although  the  ready  wit  of  housekeepers  has  provided  a coun- 
terfeit with  which  to  amuse  visitors.  After  all.  Sir  William  Cope 
offers  a possible  solution.  The  tragedy  is  said  to  have  really 
occurred  in  Italy,  and  the  fatal  chest  to  have  been  sold  to  an 
Englishman — might  not  it,  he  asks,  have  been  the  one  which  was 
taken  to  Bramshill? 

The  old  trees  at  Bramshill  are  of  exceptional  grandeur, 
particularly  the  Scotch  firs,  some  of  which  are  found  in  a 
remarkable  avenue.  The  writer  notes  with  justifiable  pride  that 
the  dimensions  exceed  those  of  any  of  the  trees  in  Scotland  pub- 
lished by  the  Highland  Society  in  1865.  Of  one  of  the  trees  we 
read,  “ A branch  of  this  tree  is  most  curiously  decumbent,  and 
where  it  touches  the  ground  appears  to  have  become  rooted,  and 
to  have  sent  up  another  limb.”  We  doubt  the  rooting,  for  we  are 
familiar  with  this  curious  habit  in  a spruce  fir,  and  have  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  no  rooting,  though  the  continued  branches 
which  shoot  vertically  up  have  the  perfect  appearance  of  being 
young  trees ; the  rest  to  them  which  the  repose  on  the  ground  must 
give  and  such  moisture  as  may  be  taken  up  seeming  to  account 
for  added  vitality.  Indeed  the  pecrdiarity  is  found  likewise  in 
branches  above  the  ground  level.  Sir  Wifiiam  Cope  notes  another 
lusus  natures  in  the  branches  of  an  adjacent  oak  and  beech  tree 
which  interpenetrate.  We  fancy  these  phenomena  are  not  un- 
common in  woodland.  We  know  such  a marriage  between  an  oak 
and  a Scotch  fir,  and  between  an  oak  and  a cherry  tree,  which 
grow  up  as  a composite  tree  from  combined  roots. 

Another  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of 
Thorpe  in  Mr.  Alfred  Gotch's  “ Buildings  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,” 
a known  Roman  Catholic  and  man  of  taste,  who  was  building  in 
Northamptonshire  between  1575  and  1605.  Rothwell  Market 
House,  a small,  rich,  Renaissance  structure,  standing  detached  and 
with  an  open  ground  story,  is  woefully  ruined ; as  also  is 


“ Lyveden  New  Building,”  a small  country  hou.se,  curiously  con- 
structed upon  a cruciform  plan.  The  still  more  whimsical  tri- 
angular lodge  at  Rushton  Hall  is  likewise  duly  illustrated.  This 
strange  building  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  first  syllable 
of  the  founder’s  name,  and  by  his  religious  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  it  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Gotch  deserves 
the  thanks  of  students  for  this  publication. 

Mr.  Bernard  Smith — who  describes  himself  on  the  title-page  as 
architect,  and  at  the  end  of  the  preface  as  Late  Assistant  Colonial 
Engineer,  Gibraltar — has  rambled  about  Spain  with  a ready  pencil, 
and  now  appears  before  the  world  with  a folio  full  of  sketches  of 
buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  in  Spain,  some  of  them  Gothic, 
mostly  Renaissance,  apparently  selected  rather  for  their  picturesque 
capabilities  than  for  their  value  as  architectural  studies.  It  is  a 
pretty  book,  and  one  which  will  fill  the  untravelled  mind  with  a 
bewildered  apprehension  of  the  treasures  to  be  found  in  the 
Peninsula.  But  it  will  not  go  far  in  helping  the  more  scientific 
student  to  master  the  difficulties  of  Spanish  constructive  art.  The 
preface  and  the  title  impressed  upon  the  outside  point  to  the  book 
being  one  of  a series  which  includes  other  countries. 

A Blue-Book  and  an  auctioneer’s  catalogue  are  not  the  sources 
to  which  recourse  is  generally  bad  for  arcbseqlogical  information, 
so  we  must  note  with  approbation  that  the  Fifty-fifth  Report  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  contains  Mr. 
T.  Newenham  Deane's  annual  report  on  the  national  monuments  of 
Ireland — the  series  of  buildings  therein  described  being  all  ecclesi- 
astical— and  illustrated  by  a plan  and  various  designs  of  Athassel 
Abbey,  Tipperary,  first  built  under  the  patronage  of  the 
De  Burghos  in  the  thirteenth  and  altered  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
From  the  description  this  building  may  well  rank  with  the  better- 
known  Holy  Cross  and  Hore  Abbeys  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cashel 
in  the  same  county.  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  for  Ire- 
land, considerable,  the  nave  being  121  and  the  choir  79  feet  long. 
Still  more  wonderfully,  as  we  have  observed,  auctioneers’  catalogues 
are  becoming  archaeological,  as  that  of  the  mediaeval  castle  of 
Devizes,  about  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  testifies,  with  its  reason- 
able descriptions  and  its  illustrative  photographs. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  WANDERER* 

“ f 1 1HOSE  whose  lot  it  is  to  ramble,”  wrote  Dr.  Johnson, 
-L  “ can  seldom  write,  and  those  who  know  how  to  write 
very  seldom  ramble.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  “ if  Sidney  had 
gone,  as  he  desired,  the  great  voyage  with  Drake,  there  would 
probably  have  been  such  a narrative  as  would  have  equally  satis- 
fied the  poet  and  philosopher.”  We  must  doubt,  however,  whether 
a second  Sidney,  if  he  went  the  great  voyage  in  one  of  our 
luxurious  modern  yachts,  could  satisfy,  we  will  not  say  poets  and 
philosophers,  but  even  readers  of  fair  understanding.  But  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  such  a voyage  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
undertake.  The  romance  of  sea-life  is  lost  to  those  who  as  they 
travel  must  carry  with  them  all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of 
a house  in  Park  Lane  or  Grosvenor  Square.  If,  on  their  return, 
they  tell  the  story  of  their  voyage,  it  is  not  of  disastrous  chances, 
moving  accidents,  hairbreadth  scapes,  and  distressful  strokes  that 
they  can  speak.  They  have  no  discourse  for  their  hearers  to 
devour  up  with  greedy  ear.  In  one  respect  they  can  follow  in 
Othello’s  footsteps,  and  in  one  only.  They  can  dilate  their  pil- 
grimage, and  dilate  it  they  must  certainly  do.  Having  nothing 
worth  telling,  they  make  mountains  of  all  the  molehills  they 
come  across ; and,  having  naught  to  recount  of  the  cannibals  that 
each  other  eat,  they  carefully  record  the  breakfasts,  the  luncheons, 
and  the  dinners  that  they  themselves  consume.  Our  hearts  sank 
within  us  when,  on  opening  the  book  before  us,  we  read  the  list 
of  the  “sixty- three  persons  all  told  ” who  started  in  the  Wanderer. 
What  matters  of  interest  could  those  travellers  have  to  fill  more 
than  three  hundred  pages  who  set  sail  not  only  with  a chaplain, 
an  artist,  and  a governess,  but  also  with  a ladies’  maid,  a 
nurse,  a valet,  a footman,  a chief  steward,  a chief  cook,  an 
assistant-cook,  a baker  and  pastrycook,  a pantryman,  a bedroom 
steward,  and  a second  steward  ? The  story  of  luxury  is  always  a 
dull  one,  and  the  story  of  the  Wanderer  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  When  we  come  to  examine  in  what  way  it  is  that  those 
who  ramble  chiefly  show  that  they  cannot  write,  we  find  that  they 
one  and  all  forget  that  that  which  is  of  no  interest  when  a man 
stays  at  home  remains  equally  uninteresting  when  he  goes  abroad. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  for  instance,  would  never  think  that  even 
their  friends,  much  less  the  world  in  general,  would  care  to  know 
about  the  meals  they  took  when  in  London.  We  cannot  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  every  day  each  caller  at  their  house  ia 
greeted  with  the  important  news  that  the  evening  before  they  had 
both  made  an  excellent  dinner,  or  that  that  morning  they 
had  had  a light  breakfast,  which  was  in  its  turn  followed  by 
a most  palatable  luncheon.  Yet  it  is  information  of  thm 
kind  that  they  put  into  big  print,  accompany  with  numerous 
and  costly  illustrations,  elucidate  by  a chart  of  the  world,  and 
enclose  in  a gaudy  binding.  Travellers  indeed  may  very  properly 
tell  of  their  meals,  but  it  must  not  be  of  meals  such  as  were  set 
before  the  owner  of  the  Wanderer.  Thus  we  are  interested  when, 
we  read  how  that  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  negroes,  with  whom. 
Drake  once  went  on  a raid,  “ found  an  otter  and  were  about  to 


* The  Voyage  of  the  “ Wanderer.”  From  the  Journ.ols  and  I.etters  of 
C.  and  S.  Lambert.  Edited  by  Ger.ald  Young.  Illustrated  by  R.  T. 
! Pritchett  and  others.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1883. 
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dress  it ; at  which  he  expressing  his  wonder  was  asked  by  the 
chief  — ‘ Are  you  a man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet  doubt 
whether  this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it  ? ’ ” But  this  is  a very 
different  account  from  anything  that  we  come  across  in  this 
volume.  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  exploits  of  our  author 
and  his  family  in  this  line  between  October  21  and  October  25, 
both  inclusive,  of  the  year  1880.  Not  all  their  meals  are  recorded, 
though  all  we  may  assume  were  taken,  for  they  cannot,  we  believe, 
be  justly  taxed  with  a want  of  appetite.  On  October  21  they  went 
on  shore  at  Bahia  and  came  back  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
they  went  again  on  shore,  and  came  back  for  lunch.  After  lunch 
they  went  a third  time  on  shore,  and  in  the  house  of  “ a charming 
Brazilian  lady,”  whose  name  they  give,  they  “ sat  down  to  a 
welcome  and  most  hospitable  dinner.”  On  the  22nd — by  a care- 
lessness in  chronology  that  is  unpardonable  in  matters  of  such 
importance  they  call  the  day  the  23rd — they  had  “ another 
early  breakfast,”  and  went  on  shore  for  a trip,  taking  “ the 
four  servants”  with  them.  They  went  by  a train  to  a town 

where  a capital  luncheon  awaited  them.”  Whether  they  dined 
or  not  that  day  they  have  forgotten  to  tell  us.  The  breakfast  and 
lunch  of  the  23rd  are  also  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination,  but  not 
the  dinner  and  the  most  complimentary  speeches  in  which  their 
kind  host  toasted  them,  and  to  which  they  replied  as  well  as  they 
could.  On  the  24th  they  sat  down — we  are  glad  a second  time  to 
learn,  by  inference,  that  in  those  distant  climes  chairs  are  provided 
— they  sat  down,  we  say,  to  a most  palatable  luncheon.  In  the 
evening,  though  we  are  not  in  so  many  words  told  that  they  dined, 
yet  we  can  infer  that  they  did  ; for  they  all  met  at  Mr.  Kesner’s 
charming  bungalow,  and  sundry  toasts  were  proposed.  On  the 
25th  they  had  first  a light  breakfast,  and  then  later  on  sat  down — 
again  no  standing — to  breakfast.  This  second  breakfast  served,  no 
doubt,  as  lunch ; for  of  that  we  hear  nothing.  Owing  to  some 
carelessness,  they  and  the  friends  who  were  with  them  did  not 
arrive  at  the  ship  in  time  enough  to  entertain  at  dinner  a large 
party  whom  they  had  invited.  They  were,  they  say,  lucky  in 
being  able  to  telegraph  to  the  captain  to  do  the  honours.  “ Event- 
ually,” they  write,  “ we  reached  our  ship  at  i a.m.,  and  were  able 
to  make  our  kind  friends  tolerably  comfortable.”  Surely  they  are 
too  modest  with  their  “ tolerably.”  Had  they  not  the  telegraph 
at  their  command  ? and  were  they  not  expected  ? and  had  they  not  on 
board  a valet,  and  a footman,  and  a chief  steward,  and  a chief 
cook,  and  an  assistant  cook,  and  a pastrycook,  and  a pantry  man, 
and  a second  steward  ? We  should  like  to  see  the  diaries  kept  by 
the  kind  friends.  We  should,  no  doubt,  come  across  such  entries 
as  “ We  sat  down  to  a welcome  and  most  hospitable  supper,”  or 
“ We  sat  down  to  a most  palatable  supper,”  or  “ We  went  on  board, 
where  a capital  supper  awaited  us,  when  the  most  complimentary 
speeches  were  made.” 

To  the  pettiness  of  details  there  is  no  limit.  Thus,  when  the 
voyagers  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  we  are  told  not  only  that  they  got 
up  early  and  were  ashore  by  9.30  a.m.,  but  also  of  whom  the  party 
consisted  and  how  it  was  divided  when  they  took  a trip.  We 
learn  that  in  one  carriage  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Captain 
Gordon,  and  in  another  Miss  Power,  Beatrice,  Dr.  Grey,  and  Willy; 
while  Nelly,  Pritchett,  Wetherall,  and  Max  went  on  horseback. 
However,  when  they  reached  the  house  where  Napoleon  died  they 
rose  above  the  level  of  everyday  life.  “ We  moralized,”  they 
write.  With  the  following  part  of  their  moralizing  we  by  no 
means  agree.  “ Certainly  we  do  things  better  now,  and  are  more 
civilized  than  in  the  days  that  we  condemned  the  greatest  general 
of  modern  times  to  exile  and  imprisonment  in  the  bleakest,  wildest 
spot  in  this  island.”  Would  the  authors  have  had  our  statesmen 
repeat  almost  the  grossest  blunder  which  has  ever  been  committed, 
and  have  had  them  banish  Napoleon  to  a second  Elba?  Let  them 
set  in  one  side  of  the  scale  the  dulness  of  the  five  or  six  years 
that  he  fretted  away  on  this  island,  and  on  the  other  side  the  lives 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  had  fallen  merely  because  the  care- 
less gaolers  had  at  Elba  put  their  cruel  prisoner  in  too  insecure  a 
cage.  Ill  as  we  think  of  Napoleon,  we  should  nevertheless  be 
unwilling  to  put  into  his  mouth  the  bad  French  of  which  our 
admiring  authors  make  him  guilty.  He  most  certainly  never 
wrote,  “ danscette  belle  France  que  j’ai  si  bien  aim6.” 

Perhaps  the  chief  share  in  the  blame  which  is  justly  brought 
on  this  work  by  the  pettiness  of  the  incidents  that  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  page  is  due  to  the  editor.  He,  surely,  had  he 
understood  his  duties,  would  have  informed  the  writers  that 
matters  that  were  properly  enough  recorded  in  journals  and 
letters  which  were  to  be  read  by  private  friends  were  ridiculous 
if  made  public.  He  should  have  suggested  that  outsiders,  un- 
less they  are  wonderfully  made,  could  not  by  any  possibility  care 
to  know  that  on  August  8,  1881,  “Bob  and  Wetherall  went 
out  shooting,”  shot  a duck  and  a wild  cock,  saw  wild  pigs,  and 
got  one  with  the  help  of  a dog.  We  may  assume  that  in 
the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  both  “ Bob  and  Wetherall  ” have 
forgotten  what  they  shot,  what  they  saw,  and  what  they  got. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  these  two  gentlemen  performed  their 
feats,  three  of  the  ladies,  not  to  be  behind,  “shortly  after  break- 
fast went  for  a sail  in  the  galley  to  the  reef.”  Very  frequently 
people  are  familiarly  mentioned  of  whom  the  reader  has  never 
heard.  Thus,  when  the  y.acht  anchored  in  Coquimbo  Roads,  we 
read  that  “ my  son-in-law  and  Weir  were  soon  on  board.”  Surely 
it  is  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Weir  that,  so  far  at  least  as  our  reading 
goes,  the  only  act  of  his  life  that  should  be  recorded  in  print  is 
his  going  on  board  a yacht  on  which  Mr.  Lambert  had  arrived 
at  Chili  from  England.  In  like  manner,  when  they  reached 
Valparaiso,  we  read  that  they  spent  the  day  of  May  30  “ visiting 


friends,  and  winding  up  with  a dinner  at  the  club,  at  which  we 
were  joined  by  Bourchier,  Lyon,  and  Bdhl.”  Let  our  authors  here 
spend  one  moment  in  consideration.  If  all  the  people  who  on  May  30,, 
1881,  wound  up  with  a dinner  at  a club,  and  were  joined  by  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson,  or  any  other  amiable  gentlemen  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, were  to  put  it  into  print,  how  much  good  printer’s  ink 
would  be  wasted  and  how  vastly  dulness  would  be  spread  abroad. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  plain  record  of  meals  receives  a certain 
adornment.  Thus  one  morning  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  came  to 
breakfast.  When  His  Royal  Highness’s  diary  is  published  perhaps 
we  shall  be  able,  after  carefully  collating  the  two  books,  to  fix  the 
exact  day  of  his  visit.  At  present  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  was 
on  either  the  3rd,  4th,  or  5th  of  February,  1882.  Of  a more 
important  event  we  can  give  the  date  exactly.  It  was  on  June  27 
of  the  same  year  that  Sir.  Lambert  “ went  on  board  the  Lord 
Warden  and  brought  back  Cator  to  dinner,  after  which  Bob, 
Cator,  and  I attended  a levde  on  board  the  Hercules,  being  most 
graciously  received  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  finding  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  also  on  board.” 

There  is  certainly  another  side  to  this  book  than  the  one  we 
have  shown.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  nearly  two  years  without  seeing  something  worth  record- 
ing. But  to  the  halfpennyworth  of  bread  that  is  on  the  present 
occasion  served  up  to  us  there  is  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  One 
merit  we  willingly  recognize  in  the  narrative.  There  is  an  absence 
of  that  modern  fine  writing  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery  which 
is  as  intolerable  as  it  is  fashionable  and  silly.  But  when  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  voyage  we  could  not  find  that  it  had  given 
us  any  fresh  idea  or  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  objects  that  Mr.  Lambert  had  in  his  voyage  was  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  of  twenty  thousand  acres  in  Chili.  The  contrast 
that  he  draws  between  land  in  England  and  land  in  Chili  is 
curious.  Perhaps  it  is  a little  over-coloured  against  our 
country; — 

Friends  in  England  would  no  doubt  have  said  to  me  : If  you  want  to 
buy  an  estate,  why  not  bu\’-  one  in  England  ? To  w'hich  I would  answer, 
that  in  my  eyes,  estates  in  England  are  not  so  attractive,  they  are  de- 
cidedly not  so  remunerative,  neither  is  their  tenure  more  secure,  particularly 
after  the  experiences  we  have  underaone  regarding  the  respect  shown  to 
the  rights  of  property  in  Ireland.  The  beauties  of  English  scenerj'  are 
great,  hut  there  is  an  air  of  artificiality  about  them  ; trees  have  been 
planted  here,  cut  down  there,  a stream  dammed  up,  a river  turned,  cuttings 
made,  what  is  beautiful  brought  into  prominence,  what  is  ugly  hidden 
from  sight.  . . . 

In  Chili  the  beauties  of  the  country  are  all  natural  ones,  the  varied  forests, 
luxuriant  fruits,  and  fertile  fields  owe  little  or  nothing  to  the  art  of  man,  but 
spring  in  all  their  abundance  direct  from  the  lap  of  nature.  The  climate  is  a 
most  beautiful  one,  bright  and  temperate  ; the  soil  rich  and  prolific,  grow- 
ing the  vine,  orange,  peach,  pear,  apple,  walnut,  and  olive ; and  whilst  in 
England  j’ou  think  yourself  singularly  lucky  if  your  land  pays  you  3 per 
cent.,  in  Chili  the  same  investment  will  pay  a good  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  minor  incidents  that  we  come  upon  are  curious.  Thus 
at  Gaboon  Mr.  Lambert  found  that  “ there  is  nothing  the  natives 
are  fonder  of  than  presents  of  clothes  one  has  worn,  as  they  are 
then  sure  of  the  quality,  and  that  they  are  not  getting  ‘ slop,” 
which  the  traders  bring  to  barter  with  them.”  In  this  part  of  the 
African  trade  there  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a good  opening  for 
an  honest  dealer.  At  the  same  place  he  showed  some  of  the 
people,  who  had  come  on  board  the  ship,  a toy  “ mechanical  bear,” 
which,  being  wound  up,  moved  about.  One  of  the  chiefs  asked  to 
have  it  to  show  to  his  people.  “ He  was  very  particular  that  it 
should  come  to  his  house  first,  saying,  ‘ Me  see  it  first,  me  proud.’  ” 
It  was  gazed  at  with  a kind  of  awful  mirth,  and,  whenever  it 
came  near  any  of  them,  “ they  skipped  about,  and  scuttled  out  of 
the  way  as  quickly  as  possible.”  On  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  they  found  the  natives  playing  at  cricket.  “ Some 
of  us,”  our  author  writes,  “ joined  in  the  game,  and  very  soon 
found  the  bowling  so  straight  and  the  return  of  the  fielders  so 
sharp,  that  we  rather  regretted  our  rashness.”  On  another 
island  they  were  visited  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  Prime 
Minister.  The  card  of  this  latter  gentleman  was  inscribed,. 
“ Hon.  Rev.  Shirley  W.  Baker,  Premier  of  Tonga.”  Tonga,^ 
it  would  seem,  is  in  the  state  in  which  England  once  was  when 
she  was  governed  by  great  Churchmen.  On  a third  island 
they  “ interviewed  an  American  carpenter  who  had  set  up  a 
bench.  He  described  the  island  as  dull ; beyond  this  he  seemed 
to  have  no  impression  upon  his  mind.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
does  not  write  a journal,  but  means  to  keep  all  his  dulness 
to  himself.  With  one  more  anecdote  we  must  bring  our  notice  to 
an  end.  When  the  Wanderer  was  at  Rio  it  was  visited  by  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  “His  aide-de-camp,”  writes  Mr.  Lambert, 

“ gathered,  I am  afraid,  some  slightly  incorrect  impressions  as  to 
the  owner  of  the  yacht,  as  he  alluded  more  than  once  to  ‘ Senhor 
Milord  Wanderer.’  ” We  wish  that  we  could  praise  the  numerous 
pictures  with  which  the  book  is  illustrated.  The  smaller  woodcuts 
are  the  best,  but  they  are  not  good  ; while  the  ambitious  chromo- 
lithographs are  more  gaudy  than  pleasing. 


A FAIR  COUNTRY  MAID.* 

WE  should  be  inclined  to  define  Mr.  Byrnne’s  novel  as  an  in- 
genious attempt  at  originality  in  which  the  author  has 
rather  overreached  himself.  ISeldom  indeed,  within  the  modest 
compass  of  three  moderate  volumes,  can  so  many  remarkable 

* A Fair  Country  Maid.  By  E.  Fairfiix  Byrnne,  Author  of  “ Millicent.’” 
London:  Richard  Bentley  & Son.  1883. 
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characters  have  been  brought  together.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
their  conduct  is  for  the  most  part  consistent  with  itself,  though  it 
often  leads  up  to  startling  surprises.  We  are  taken  out  of  this 
actual  world  of  ours  into  another  which  the  author  has  imagined, 
and  which  he  has  morally  altered  and  modified  after  a fashion 
that  is  more  or  less  conimendahle.  In  fact,  in  more  respects  than 
one,  we  are  reminded  of  the  later  manner  of  Eugene  Sue.  Mr. 
Byrnne  preaches  by  precept,  and  also  by  example,  a similar 
philosophy  of  philanthropical  Socialism — so  far,  at  least,  that 
ersons  in  the  lower  ranks  have  pretty  much  a monopoly  of  the 
ighest  qualities  of  our  nature;  they  think  justly;  they  behave 
nobly;  and  in  their  manly  vindication  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man  they  are  addicted  to  taking  liberties  with  existing 
laws.  The  author’s  most  conspicuous  type  of  that  class  of 
practical  reformers  would  probably  have  had  sharper  experi- 
ences than  he  has,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  directly 
in  contact  with  a plastic  and  well-meaning  aristocrat.  The 
well-born  gentleman  has  the  generous  humility  to  lay  to  heart 
the  lessons  that  are  taught  him  by  such  vigorous  means  as  tum- 
bling him  off  his  horse  before  a group  of  grinning  labourers.  Nay, 
although  passionately  in  love,  he  submits  with  a good  grace  to  the 
successful  rivalry  of  the  social  inferior,  who,  in  putting  him  through 
a course  of  most  wholesome  discipline,  has  repeatedly  mortified  or 
humbled  him.  He  has  his  reward  in  the  beneficial  influences  of 
successive  trials  and  disappointments  ; and,  when  he  dies  prema- 
turely, it  is  in  a frame  of  mind  that  leaves  little  or  nothing  to 
desire.  All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  is  very  well 
from  the  theoretical  and  melodramatic  point  of  view.  The  fault 
is  that  it  appears  eminently  improbable  from  what  practical  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  of  mankind.  And,  like  Sue,  Mr.  Byrnne  is 
much  in  the  habit  of  moralizing,  and  of  making  his  characters  sus- 
pend the  action  of  the  story  while  they  expound  their  peculiar 
ideas  in  lengthy  dialogue  or  monologue,  so  that  too  frequently  the 
most  conscientious  of  readers  will  be  irresistibly  tempted  to  skip. 

Derrick  Devonporte,  the  owner  of  a handsome  estate,  meets  his 
fate  in  the  beginning  of  the  story  in  the  persons  of  the  fair  country 
maid  and  of  a working-man  of  the  better  class  who  is  deeply 
attached  to  her.  Marjorie  Morrison  becomes  absolute  mistress  of 
his  heart,  while  Abel  Greenhough,  her  rustic  admirer,  gradually 
dominates  him  by  sheer  strength  of  character.  Devonporte  seems 
at  first  sight  a man  to  be  envied  ; he  is  young  and  handsome  and 
healthy  and  rich.  But  he  very  early  begins  to  realize  that  property 
has  its  embarrassments  as  well  as  its  privileges.  He  is  feeble 
under  a false  appearance  of  power,  and  he  is  far  too  sensitive  for 
his  own  happiness.  That  he  should  have  admired  Marjorie  was 
only  natural,  considering  the  charms  with  which  Mr.  Byrnne  has 
liberally  endowed  her.  She  is  one  of  those  enchanting  rural 
beauties  by  no  means  uncommon  in  fiction,  but  whom,  to  our 
knowledge,  no  traveller  has  ever  met  with  in  the  peasantry  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Being  a man  of  honour  and  virtue, 
Devonporte  never  dreams  of  making  dishonourable  love  to  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  own  tenants.  But  that  he  should  have  been 
hurried  so  suddenly  from  a passing  fancy  into  a deep-seated  pas- 
sion seems  scarcely  credible,  considering  that  he  is  a man  of 
cultivation  and  refinement,  while  the  pretty  rustic  is  devoid  of 
education  and  singularly  uncouth  of  speech.  That  of  course  must 
have  struck  the  author,  nor  did  he  even  care  that  the  gentle- 
manlike Mr.  Devonporte  should  deliberately  stoop  to  a mesalliance. 
Accordingly,  by  the  touch  of  the  novelist’s  magic  wand,  he  makes 
Marjorie  more  than  worthy  of  any  man’s  love  ; and,  availing  him- 
self of  an  idea  that  has  done  duty  before  now',  he  finds  her  a 
pedigree,  and  makes  her  a kinswoman  of  the  Squire’s.  Devon- 
porte is  equally  astonished  and  delighted  to  discover  that  the 
beautiful  Marjorie  is  his  cousin.  He  promptly  avails  himself  of 
the  privileges  of  the  relationship,  and  her  parents  at  CocksLiuthsy 
Earm  are  naturally  nothing  loth  to  encourage  his  attentions.  He 
undertakes  her  education,  is  indefatigable  in  his  attendance  of  an 
evening,  and  never  had  master  a more  promising  pupil.  The 
inborn  graces  of  Marjorie’s  manner  are  accounted  for  by  her 
ancient  descent,  and  if  they  continue  to  develop  as  they  have  been 
doing,  she  will  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  choice.  The  girl 
herself  seems  well  disposed  to  him,  though,  of  course,  these  cousinly 
friendships  are  always  easily  misconstrued,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  so  rare  a heroine  is  meant  to  make  an  eligible  and 
commonplace  marriage.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  Squire 
is  confidently  counting  his  chickens,  he  finds  the  irrepressible  Abel 
Greenhough  again  casting  a shadow  across  his  path.  From  the  first 
Greenhough  had  given  him  trouble ; and  for  ourselves  we  must 
frankly  confess  that  we  should  have  long  before  have  lost  all 
patience  with  the  man.  He  had  coolly  laid  himself  out  to  establish 
a right  of  way  across  one  of  the  Squire’s  pet  pheasant  coverts ; nor  did 
he  profess  to  found  the  popular  claims  to  it  upon  immemorial  use  and 
wont.  When  remonstrated  with,  he  “argued  the  point,”  like  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy.  He  bluntly  told  Mr.  Devonporte  that  the 
short  cut  saved  time  and  fatigue  to  working  people  who  had  too 
little  of  the  one  and  too  much  of  the  other.  Had  he  chosen  to 
appeal  to  the  proprietor’s  kindly  feeling  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Devonporte,  who  was  good-natured  to  a fault,  would  willingly 
bave  come  to  a satisfactory  arrangement.  But,  as  he  prefers  to 
stand  upon  the  broad  rights  of  humanity,  and  subsequently  to  break 
barriers  and  bounds,  he  is  made  a martyr  of  by  a bench  of  magis- 
trates, and  sentenced  to  a brief  imprisonment.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Devonporte  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  enemy  was  right  in 
principle,  if  wrong  in  practice,  and  in  his  heart  he  respects  Mr. 
Greenhough  more  than  ever.  So  that  when  he  discovers  that  the 
fair  object  of  his  devotion  had  been  secretly  married  to  Abel 


for  a couple  of  years,  he  gives  his  best  wishes  for  the  happiness 
of  the  married  pair,  and  seeks  consolation  himself  in  a long  spell 
of  travel. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  him,  and  for  some  other  people 
ns  well,  had  he  delayed  bis  return  even  longer.  The  irresistinle 
Marjorie  had  made  a third  conquest  in  the  person  of  Saul  Howell, 
a Dissenting  minister  in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  an  old 
college  companion  of  Devonporte ’s.  The  results  of  Howell's  ill- 
starred  attachment  present  us  with  a curious  psychological  study. 
Howell,  who  had  been  a devoted  minister  and  a sincere  Christian, 
is  driven  on  from  doubt  to  unbelief  till  he  loses  all  hope  in  a 
hereafter.  Nay  more,  he  feels  himself  the  worst  of  hypocrites, 
for  he  must  continue  his  parochial  visitations  and  preach  to  his 
flock  while  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  has  lost  all  faith  in 
revelation.  Seeing  that  in  these  circumstances  he  has  got  into 
the  habit  of  keeping  loaded  firearms,  we  are  sure  that  something 
tragical  is  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later.  And  the  Devil,  who 
has  had  the  mastery  over  Howell  for  so  long,  contrives  to  lead 
him  straight  into  temptation  in  his  hour  of  darkness.  If  there  is 
one  man  whom  he  has  come  to  hate  above  all  others,  it  is  his  old 
acquaintance  Derrick  Devonporte.  And  Devonporte,  who  is  un- 
conscious of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  has  occasion  to  take  a 
walk  through  his  domains  by  moonlight  on  an  evening  when  he 
had  sent  Howell  an  invitation  to  pay  him  a visit  at  the  Hall. 
Emerging  from  a wood,  he  had  come  out  upon  a road  when  “ the 
unspeakable  stillness  was  shattered  by  a loud  report ; and  with  a 
scream  like  a wounded  hare  the  Squire  fell  face  downwards  upon 
the  dusty  highway.”  Howell  rushes  out  of  his  ambush  and  bends 
over  his  victim.  The  heart  still  beats,  and  after  a time  the  Squire 
revives,  to  be  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a friendly  face.  With 
Howell  passion  has  given  place  to  remorse ; the  assassin  happens 
to  have  a flask  in  his  pockets  as  well  as  a pistol ; he  administers  a 
timely  stimulant,  and  afterwards  carries  Devonporte  home.  It  is 
he  who  is  installed  by  force  of  circumstances  in  the  sick-room,  who 
nurses  the  patient  through  his  sufferings,  and  is  present  at  the 
death-bed.  The  Squire,  as  we  have  said,  makes  an  edifying  end, 
having  previously  had  a farewell  interview  with  Mrs.  Greenhough, 
in  which,  as  it  appeared,  he  confided  to  her  a momentous 
secret  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  mystery  of  the 
murder.  It  is  a clever  idea,  and  powerfully  worked  out,  by 
which  the  guilty  and  blood-stained  Howell  is  turned  into  the 
sick  nurse  of  his  grateful  victim.  The  nature  of  his  feelings 
may  be  imagined,  as  he  is  agonized  by  the  expressions  of 
misplaced  affection.  His  eyes  have  been  effectually  opened; 
he  sees  that  he  has  been  impelled  to  crime  by  a delusion,  and 
he  would  give  the  world  to  undo  the  mischief  that  is  in’epa- 
rable.  Moreover  the  officers  of  justice  are  puzzling  out  a clue,  and 
it  is  on  the  cards  that  he  may  be  publicly  exposed,  and  sent  to 
e.xpiate  his  guilt  upon  the  scaffold.  We  begin  to  feel  a certain 
sympathy  for  him,  admitting  temporary  insanity  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance ; and  we  see  that  the  author,  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  him  as  well,  intends  to  let  him  off  easily.  A death  of  peni- 
tence seems  the  most  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty,  more 
especially  as  Howell  has  little  left  to  live  for.  But  to  such  a happy 
despatch  there  is  a serious  objection.  Two  of  the  three  heroes  of 
the  tale  have  already  come  to  their  ends,  one  violently  and 
the  other  suddenly.  While  Devonporte  has  succumbed  to  the 
murderous  shot,  Greenhough  had  been  prostrated  in  his  strength 
by  a sunstroke.  It  was  evidently  almost  out  of  the  question 
to  dispose  of  the  third  man  in  the  same  way,  notwithstanding 
the  respectable  precedent  of  Hamlet.  So  the  author  most  un- 
expec’tedly  makes  it  appear  that  Howell  had  all  along  been 
the  victim  of  a hallucination.  It  has  been  implied  that,  though 
morbidly  excited  by  brooding  over  imaginary  gi'iefs,  Howell  was 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  when  he  fired  the  fatal  shot.  He 
has  been  spoken  of  all  along  as  “ the  guilty  man  ” ; and  guilty  he 
undoubtedly  was,  so  far  as  criminal  intention  went.  In  reality, 
however,  he  had  never  murdered  anybody ; he  had  never  even 
fired  ofl'  his  loaded  pistol.  So  he  discovers,  when  he  is  induced  to 
take  it  from  its  hiding-place  and  examine  it.  Yet  Devonporte  had 
been  killed  beyond  all  doubt,  at  the  very  spot  where  Howell  had 
been  lying  in  wait  for  him  and  at  the  very  instant  when  he  had 
raised  and  levelled  the  weapon.  By  the  most  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence that  our  memory  can  recall,  another  enemy  of  the  Squire’s, 
arriving  from  the  Continent,  had  come  to  the  same  place  with 
Howell  and  with  an  identical  purpose.  One  and  the  other  chanced 
to  be  armed  with  pistols — though  a pistol,  we  should  say,  was  the 
least  trustworthy  of  weapons  for  a long  shot  at  a moving  object  in 
the  moonlight.  And  the  extreme  improbability  of  such  a coin- 
cidence may  suggest  some  explanation  of  Howell’s  self-delusion 
which  was  almost  as  phenomenal.  That  crowning  situation,  with 
the  scenes  that  come  of  it,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  a novel 
showing  unquestionable  talent,  and  which  might  have  been  made 
really  exciting  had  the  author  condescended  to  be  more  common- 
place. 


HORSE-BEEEDIXG  EECOLLECTIONS.* 

IT  is  well  sometimes  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  no 
Englishman  need  be  ashamed  of  listening  to  the  opinion  of  so 
experienced  a breeder  of  horses  as  Count  Lehndorff.  The  book 
now  before  us  is  but  a short  one,  and  half  of  it  consists  of 
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pedigrees  of  thoroughbred  horses.  The  remaining  sixty-six  pages 
contain  a great  deal  of  valuable  and  agreeable  reading,  and  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  little  work  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  breeder  of  thoroughbred  horses.  It. 
will  also  be  found  interesting  by  every  one  who  cares  for  racing 
for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  betting ; and,  although  it  contains 
nothing  very  new  to  the  experienced  breeder,  no  one  knows 
80  much  about  horse-breeding  as  to  be  able  to  aflford  to  take^  no 
interest  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best-known  representatives 
of  the  foreign  market.  The  book  is  the  more  readable  to  the 
ordinary  reader  because  it  is  completely  free  fi’om  those  minor 
details  of  stud-farm  management  which  often  render  works  on 
breeding  tedious  and  bulky.  Early  last  year  Count  Lehndorff 
published  a Manual  for  the  Breeder  of  Horses,  and  the  present 
work  consists  of  a translation  of  that  part  of  the  larger  work  which 
referred  specially  to  the  thoroughbred  horse. 

In  Count  Lehndorfl'’8  opinion,  the  only  satisfactory  test  of  the 
thoroughbred  horse  is  the  racecourse.  He  points  out  with  some 
force  that  horse-shows  cannot  supply  its  place.  He  tells  us  that 
fashion  or  fancy,  favour  or  hatred,  personal  prejudice  or  time- 
serving, is  frequently  observable  at  horse-shows,  but  that  the 
inflexible  winning-post  deals  out  absolute  justice,  and  that  its 
unbiassed  verdicts,  as  recorded  in  the  B,acing  Calendar  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  give  “ to  the  English 
thoroughbred  horse  a value  for  breeding  purposes,  unequalled  and 
looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other  species  of  animal  creation.” 
There  is  much  sound  wisdom  in  all  this,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
him  that  the  British  winning-post  is  an  infallible  test  for  horses, 
when,  to  use  a racing  phrase,  they  have  their  heads  loose ; but  the 
Count  has  been  too  polite  to  hint  at  the  necessity  of  the  latter 
condition.  Some  people  may  suppose  that  the  racecourse  merely 
tries  the  speed  of  a horse,  but  in  this  book  they  may  learn  that 
racing  tests  his  intellectual,  physical,  and  mechanical  qualities ; 
“ the  mechanical,  in  respect  to  the  outward  shape  and  construc- 
tion ; the  physical,  as  regards  the  soundness  and  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs  and  motive  power ; and  the 
intellectual  ” in  “ the  will  and  the  energy  to  put  the  other  two 
into  motion  and  persevere  to  the  utmost.” 

'The  author  places  comparatively  little  value  on  steeplechases 
and  hurdle-races  as  guides  to  the  breeder,  for  he  considers  success 
in  races  of  this  kind  to  be  the  result  rather  of  acquired  cleverness 
than  of  inherent  merit,  and  he  thinks  that  jumping  is  more  a 
question  of  agility  than  of  power.  He  notices  the  fact — well 
known  to  racing  men — that  horses  useless  on  the  flat  because  they 
are  non-stayers  often  become  successful  steeplechasers;  while 
horses  that  run  well  for  long  distances  on  the  flat  frequently  fail 
to  distinguish  themselves  when  put  to  steeplechasing.  It  happens 
over  and  over  again  that  a speedy  horse  that  cannot  stay  more 
than  six  furlongs  on  the  flat  wins  many  steeplechases  over  courses 
between  three'  and  four  miles  in  length;  whereas  a racehorse 
noted  for  his  endurance  over  flat  courses  of  two  or  three  miles 
will  not  always  prove  a good  horse  over  a country.  As  the 
Count  points  out,  it  is  not  so  much  length  of  distance  that 
constitutes  a criterion  of  endurance  as  the  pace  at  which  a race 
is  run.  In  steeplechasing,  a moderately  fast  racehorse  is  seldom 
for  a moment  extended  until  he  is  close  to  the  winning-post ; if, 
therefore,  a horse  with  sufficient  speed  to  race  for  half  a mile 
combines  with  it  “ a quiet  temper,  so  as  not  to  take  more  out  of  him- 
self than  is  required  by  his  rider,  he  may  in  an  ordinary  ” steeple- 
chase “ gallop  a long  time  without  being  distressed,  and  having  thus 
husbanded  his  strength,  have  sufficient  left  in  him  to  enable  him 
to  win  the  race.”  Patched-up  screws,  again,  often  win  steeple- 
chases, when  they  could  not  stand  the  preparation  necessary  for  a 
flat  race.  Famous  steeplechase  horses  rarely  distinguish  themselves 
at  the  stud  as  sires  of  racehorses,  but  famous  racehorses  often  sire 
excellent  steeplechasers.  Steeplechase  mares  are  kept  in  training 
much  “ longer  than  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  breeding,”  and 
as  far  as  the  author  knows,  there  is  not  a single  steeplechase  mare 
in  the  whole  stud-book  that  has  made  herself  a great  name  as  the 
dam  of  winners  on  the  flat. 

We  sometimes  hear  a great  deal  about  the  supposed  evil  influ- 
ences of  two-year-old  racing  upon  our  breed  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  but  in  this  little  book  something  is  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Early  two-year-old  racing  is  certainly  condemned, 
on  the  ground  that  an  evident  change  takes  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two-year-old  about  the  middle  of  summer — a change 
which  usually  accompanies  the  shedding  of  the  two  middle  teeth ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  no  two-year-old  racing 
before  the  ist  of  August;  but,  in  moderation,  two-year-old  racing 
is  recommended  as  an  unerring  means  of  ascertaining  the 
soundness  of  a horse’s  constitution.  The  author  has  generally 
“ noticed  that  mares  which  creditably  stood  the  test  of  two- 
year-old  training  also  proved  themselves  superior  at  the 
stud.”  Taking  the  eighty  brood  mares  that  had  bred  the  winners 
of  the  Two  Thousand,  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger  between  i860 
and  1880,  he  found  that  fifty  of  them  had  run  as  two-yoar-olds ; 
and  he  lays  down  as  a rule  “ that  early  ripeness  in  a racehorse  may 
be  regarded  as  a proof  of  health,  even  with  regard  to  later  use- 
fulness at  the  stud.”  From  beginning  to  end  he  considers  it  ad- 
visable “ to  rely  on  the  Racing  Calendar  alone  ” in  selecting  mares, 
as  far  as  their  characters  are  concerned.  Indeed,  the  stress 
which  he  lays^  on  the  duties  of  a deep  study  of  the  racing 
scriptures  reminds  us  of  the  hopeless  tone  in  which  the  late 
Admiral  Rous  once  spoke  of  a man  who  “ had  not  read  his  Ruffl’ 
Coimt  Lehndorff  admits  that  “ in  numerous  instances  thoroughly 
sound  animals,  with  a good  temper  and  all  the  necessary  qualities 


for  racing,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
mere  accident,  have  been  kept  from  appearing  in  public  ” ; but  he 
maintains  “ that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  unsoundness,  weakness, 
or  temper  have  been  the  cause,”  and  he  advises  breeders  not  to 
“ believe  a word  of  the  fictitious  marvels  told  of  the  innumer- 
able mares  without  public  form,”  tales  which  “ are  spread 
about  by  the  owners  of  those  animals.”  Moreover,  he  urges 
that  the  fact  of  a mare’s  never  having  been  trained,  or  per- 
haps even  broken,  is  an  absolute  drawback,  instead  of  being, 
as  is  often  maintained  by  sellers,  an  exceptional  advantage. 
Nearly  all  thoroughbred  horses,  with  the  exception  of  those  be- 
longing to  a few  eccentric  breeders,  are  sent  to  be  trained  unless 
they  are  too  small,  unsound,  bad-tempered,  or  cripples.  Even 
when  a breeder  deliberately  keeps  his  fillies  at  home  instead  of 
sending  them  to  be  trained,  he  is  rarely  successful.  “ Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  quantitatively  one  of  the  most  extensive  breeders  of  modem 
times,  sold  only  his  colts,  while  he  allowed  the  fillies  to  grow  up 
wild  and  untried,  and  kept  those  he  liked  best  to  breed  from.  The 
result  was  a stupendous  failure,  which  must  have  ruined  any  man 
less  wealthy  than  the  Yorkshire  Baronet.”  The  name  of  a well- 
known  peer,  who  bred  on  much  the  same  principles,  might  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  experienced  stupendous  failures 
at  the  stud  farm.  People  who  like  to  pick  up  brood  mares  for  low 
prices  are  fond  of  quoting  the  celebrated  Pocahontas  (the  dam  of 
Stockwell,  Rataplan,  and  King  Tom)  as  an  instance  of  a mare  turn- 
ing out  an  exceptional  success  at  the  stud  after  failing  altogether 
on  the  Turf.  But  this  argument  is  founded  on  a superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  racing  bible,  for  it  is  written,  says  the  Count,  that 
although  she  never  won  a race,  the  mare  ran  honestly  through 
four  seasons  and  won  some  first  heats  of  races.  Few  breeders 
have  been  more  successful  than  Lord  Falmouth,  and  Count 
Lehudorfif  gives  an  interesting  and  detailed  list  of  the  twenty- 
four  mares  in  that  nobleman’s  stud  in  1880,  which  shows  that 
every  one  of  them  had  run  on  the  Turf ; that  they  had  aU  run 
as  two-year-olds ; that  twenty-three  of  them  had  been  winners ; 
and  that  all  their  dams  had  bred  other  winners  besides  themselves. 
This  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  breeding  from  tried  and  successful 
mares,  and  there  is  much  sound  sense  in  the  remark  that  “ a 
mare,  which,  in  her  second  and  third  year,  when  perfectly  well 
and  fit,  is  repeatedly  brought  out  and  honestly  perseveres,  even 
if  only  with  moderate  success,  may  in  all  probability  be  looked 
upon  as  sound,  and  from  such  sound  mares,  if  no  misfortune 
intervenes,  sound  progeny  may  be  expected.”  On  the  other  hand, 
keeping  mares  too  long  on  the  Turf  is,  in  the  author’s  opinion, 
almost  equally  to  be  deprecated.  He  does  “ not  like  to  buy  mares 
that  have  remained  on  the  Turf  longer  than,  at  the  most,  their 
fifth  year,”  and  the  statistics  given  of  Lord  Falmouth’s  stud  show 
that,  with  only  one  exception,  none  of  his  mares  remained  on 
the  Turf  after  their  third  seasons.  Many  valuable  statistics 
are  also  given  concerning  the  dams  of  the  winners  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  what  are  known  as  the  classic  races.  Into 
these  statistics  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  but  we  may  notice 
that  only  three  times  during  a century  has  the  Derby  been  won 
by  a mare’s  first  foal,  and  that  the  Two  Thousand  has  been  won 
by  one  of  twins — a thing  that  few  breeders  could  have  expected. 

Count  LelmdorfiF  thinks  that  breeding  can  only  be  profitable 
when  nothing  is  spared  that  can  contribute  to  success,  and  when 
the  very  best  material  is  secured.  In  a few  isolated  instances,  he 
has  noticed  that  the  wholesale  production  of  thoroughbred  horses 
has  paid ; but  while  admitting  that  the  gigantic  breeding  stud  of 
the  late  Mr.  Blenkiron — a stud  that  was  sold  for  130,704?.  after 
his  death — was  a decided  success,  he  tells  us  that  “ if  all  the  horses 
bred  by  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  been  trained  and  raced  for  his  own 
account,”  the  result  would  “unquestionably  have  ended  in  his 
ruin  ” ; and  he  is  “ doubtful  whether  Mr.  Blenkiron  did  not  die  at 
precisely  the  right  moment,  and  whether,  without  the  enormous 
prices  realized  after  his  death  at  the  sale  of  his  too  numerous  stud, 
the  business  would  ever  again  have  been  able  to  show  an  equally 
favourable  balance-sheet.”  Before  giving  a large  price  for  a brood 
mare,  the  Count  advises  the  careful  construction  of  a genealogical 
table  of  her  strains  of  blood  throughout  fhe  female  side,  as  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  whether  she  “ belongs  to  a great  racing  family, 
or  whether  her  qualities  were  inherited  in  solitary  instances  only, 
or  not  at  aU,  on  the  side  of  the  dam.” 

The  author  of  this  book  has  much  to  say  on  the  questions  of 
in-breeding  and  out-crossing.  Upon  the  whole  he  inclines  to  the 
old-fashioned  opinion  that  breeding  from  very  closely  allied  parents 
leads  as  a rule  to  disappointing  results,  but  that  in  isolated  cases 
it  is  followed  by  “ the  production  of  individual  animals  of  quit® 
extraordinary  merit.”  He  gives  many  tables  which  go  far  to  show 
that  “ in-breeding  in  mares  does  not  influence  individual  potency  in 
an  equally  unfavourable  degree  as  in  stallions.”  He  quotes  examples 
to  prove  that  very  in-bred  horses  may  have  extraordinary  speed, 
but  that  they  rarely  succeed  at  the  stud.  As  the  most  successful 
instance  of  very  close  in-breeding  he  quotes  Friponnier,  whose 
father  was  mated  with  his  niece.  If  the  Coimt  were  now  writing 
his  hook  he  would  probably  also  quote  that  wonderful  horse  Bar- 
caldine,  who  is  in-bred  in  the  same  manner.  The  most  curious 
case  of  successful  in-breeding  on  record  is  that  of  an  ancestor  of 
the  famous  Eclipse.  The  horse  in  question  was  mated  with  his 
own  dam,  and  his  son  was  afterwards  mated  with  his  grand- 
daughter. Most  of  the  best  horses  now  running  on  the  Turf  can 
trace  back  to  the  produce  of  this  connexion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  talking  of  the  relationships  of  horses,  that  brothers, 
nieces,  &c.,  are  usually  half-brothers,  half-nieces,  and  so  on. 
Count  Lehndorff  considers  “ that  a horse  should  only  be  termed 
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in-hred  when,  in  sum  total,  less  than  four  degrees  lay  between 
its  parents  and  their  common  ancestor;  in  other  words,  when 
the  children  or  grandchildren  of  a stallion  or  a mare  are 
mated,”  he  calls  “ their  produce  in-bred ; but  this  term  does  not 
apply  to  the  produce  of  great  grandchildren  of  the  common  an- 
cestor.” Generally  speaking,  be  is  in  favour  of  moderate  in-breed- 
ing among  certain  carefully  selected  strains  of  blood ; but  he 
points  out  that  mating  with  the  same  strains,  if  continued  ad  in- 
finitum, is  not  without  danger  to  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the 
breed,  and  that  it  may  necessitate,  “ at  perhaps  a not  far  distant 
period,  the  infusion  of  new  blood  by  occasionally  importing  into 
England  sires  of  pre-eminence  from  other  countries.”  Experience, 
he  adds,  points  to  America  as  the  source  from  which  to  draw  in 
future  the  means  of  regenerating  the  breed,”  as  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  “ favourable  climate  and  the,  to  a great  extent, 
virgin  soil  of  America — in  every  respect  difierent  from  ours — 
gradually  restore  the  whole  nature  of  the  horse  to  its  pristine 
vigour.”  Breeders  of  horses  will  scarcely  find  a page  of  Count 
Lehndorff’s  book  uninteresting. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A VOLUME  in  which  two  different  classes  of  papers  written  by 
the  poet  Barbier  (i)  have  been  collected  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest, especially  in  the  second  part  of  it.  The  first,  giving 
sketches  of  Italian  travel,  of  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848, 
and  of  some  other  personal  experiences,  is  far  from  possessing 
either  extraordinary  attraction  or  extraordinary  merit.  Indeed 
the  ordinariness,  in  the  literary  sense,  of  these  sketches  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  exhaustion  of  Barbier’s 
powers  in  the  single  efibrt  of  the  lamhes.  The  most  noteworthy 
thing  here  is  that  the  author  shows  in  papers  evidently  written 
many  years  ago  a familiarity  with  Keats,  Shelley,  and  some  other 
English  authors  who  are  not  generally  known  in  France  even 
now.  The  second  part,  however,  in  which  the  author  gives  his 
opinions  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  most  fiimous  contem- 
poraries, is  much  more  important.  There  is  in  it  indeed  a domi- 
nant note  of  something  like  jealousy,  natural  enough  in  a man 
who,  having  attained  extraordinary,  and  not  undeserved,  success  at 
a very  early  age,  and  at  a single  bound,  found  himself  unable  to 
repeat  or  retain  that  success.  But,  sour  as  not  a few  of  the  com- 
ments are,  they  are  worth  reading,  especially  as  Barbier  had  a well- 
defined  literary  standpoint — that  of  the  earliest  reaction  against 
the  Romantic  movement.  His  testimony  about  M.  Victor  Hugo 
and  others  is  thus  a distinct  “ document  ” to  be  taken  account  of. 
Also  Barbier  retails  many  amiable  comments  of  his  brother 
Academicians  on  their  colleagues,  some  of  which  are  of  surprising 
vigour.  Why  in  these  days  of  collection  does  not  some  one  write 
an  “ Acad^mie  franjaise  peinte  par  elle-meme  ” ? It  would  be  a 
most  delightful  scandalous  chronicle,  in  which  the  remarks  of 
Villemain  and  Musset  on  Merim^e  here  given,  if  not  the  most 
elegant,  will  certainly  not  be  among  the  least  picturesque.  These 
immortals  do  not  appear  to  love  one  another,  or,  if  they  do,  they 
have  a singular  fashion  of  putting  their  affection  into  words. 

The  disadvantages  of  M.  Marius  Fontane’s  ambitious  Universal 
History  (2)  have  b^een  more  than  once  indicated  here.  But  perhaps 
they  have  not  been  better  exhibited  in  any  volume  than  in  the  volume 
dealing  with  the  peoples  whom  M.  Fontane  rather  arbitrarily  calls 
“ Les  Asiatiques  ” in  his  general  title,  and  in  his  sub-title,  more  accu- 
rately, “Assyrians,  Hebreux,  Ph^niciens.”  It  is  almost  needless  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  sum-total  of  our  knowledge  of  these 
peoples,  setting  the  Bible  aside,  is  anything  but  large,  and  that 
almost  all  of  it  is  contentious  matter.  If  the  Bible  be  counted  in, 
and  subjected  to  modern  “ critical  ” processes,  the  total  is  in- 
creased ; but  the  contentiousness  of  the  matter  is  also,  and  out  of 
aU  proportion,  multiplied.  The  result  is  that  M.  Fontane’s  plan 
of  condensed  and  continuous  abstract  becomes  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unsatisfactory.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  “ ‘ L’Ecclesiaste,’  ” 
says  he  in  his  paragraph  on  that  book,  “ est  I'oeuvre  d’un  scribe 
egyptien  mating  de  grec.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
qualification  here,  nothing  to  tell  the  reader  that  this  is  a mere 
hypothesis ; that  there  are  as  many  other  hypotheses,  or  nearly  so, 
as  there  are  commentators  on  the  Preacher.  Now,  if  the  reader 
knows  this  already,  he  is  unlikely  to  consult  a Universal  History, 
even  in  sixteen  volumes.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  go  away  dogma- 
tically convinced  of  something  which  is  the  merest  opinion.  This 
drawback  is  inseparable  from  the  attempt  to  give  summarily,  and 
yet  with  a certain  detail  and  precision,  history  where  there  is,  so 
to  speak,  no  history,  but  merely  a vast  number  of  mostly  jarring 
theories,  each  possessing  at  the  most  some  small  basis  of  more  or 
less  ill-ascertained  fact.  In  particular,  the  attempt  to  treat  the 
Bible  as  a mixture  of  fa.  and  fiction  is  fatal  to  any  such  scheme  as 
M.  Fontane’s.  There  is  no  exit  from  the  dilemma  of  either  argu- 
ing out  conclusions  perpetually,  which  is  impossible,  or  giving 
more  or  less  probable  probabilities  as  certainties,  which  is 
improper. 

Hardly  any  volume  of  the  handsome  Sihliotheque  inter- 
nationale  de  I’art  has  appeared  containing  more  interesting  matter 
than  that  on  the  Italian  engravers  (3)  of  the  last  half  of  the 

(i)  Souvenirs  personnels  et  silhouettes  contemporaines.  Par  Auguste 
Barbier.  Paris : Dentu. 

(2)  Histoire  universelle.  Par  Marius  Fontane.  Tome  iv.  Les  Asia- 
tiques. Paris:  Lemerre. 

(3)  Za  gravure  en  Italie  avant  Marc-Antoine.  Par  le  vicomte  Henri 
Delaborde.  Paris  and  London  : Librairie  de  I’Arfc. 


fifteenth  century,  by  Vicomte  Delaborde,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  Paris 
Library.  The  letterpress  appears  to  be  excellent ; but  the  ordinary 
reader  is  but  too  likely  to  be  {juilty  of  the  frivolity  of  turning  it 
over  rather  rapidly  in  search  ol  the  abundant  illustrations  in  and 
out  of  the  text  with  which  it  is  embellished.  The  early  niello- 
work  of  Maso  Finiguerra  and  others ; the  singular  series  of 
“ sibyls,”  “ prophets,”  and  “ planets  ” by  Baccio  Baldini ; the 
quaint  backs  of  the  early  playing-cards,  are  all  abundantly  ex- 
hibited here,  and  lead  up  to  the  later  and  more  finished  work  of 
Mantegna,  the  “ master  of  the  Caduceus,”  and  many  others.  The 
book  finishes  with  an  ample  selection  of  chiefiy  anonymous  wood- 
cuts  from  the  Ilypnerotomachia  and  other  famous  books  of  the 
time. 

The  house  of  Duruy  has  deserved  well  of  the  historic  Muse 
already,  and  another  member  of  it  now  comes  forward  to  pay  his 
respects  to  her  (4).  If  this  sentence  seems  a little  florid,  the  only 
excuse  to  be  given  is  that  the  florid  style  is  catching,  and  that 
M.  George  Duruy  himself  is  a little  given  to  be  lyrical.  At  the 
same  time,  his  book  is  abundantly  furnished  with  facts,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  based  on  a very  considerable  study  of  unpublished 
documents,  many  of  which  are  given  in  the  appendix.  The 
details  are  well  worked  in  with  the  general  history  of  the  period, 
which,  as  far  as  it  concerns  them,  seems  to  be  narrated  with  some 
historical  power.  But  the  book,  as  will  appear  from  this  descrip- 
tion of  it,  is  scarcely  one  to  be  dealt  with  minutely  in  a general 
notice.  The  tragedy  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Paliano,  which 
is  told  in  its  last  chapters,  will  at  once  suggest  Webster’s  favourite 
subjects  to  all  readers. 

As  there  is  a good  deal  of  ignorance  (much  of  it  existing  even 
in  high  places)  as  to  the  political  feeling  of  France  towards  Eng- 
land, English  readers  might  do  worse  than  turn  over  the  pages  of 
M.  de  Rivoyre’s  (5)  book  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  not  a book  of 
any  particular  interest  or  merit  in  itself.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
numerous  Frenchmen  who  are  now  wandering  about  the  world, 
divided  between  the  desire  of  dealing  blows  at  perfidious  Albion 
and  of  floating  Companies  for  French  shareholders  to  invest 
in.  Obock,  as  students  of  politics  know,  is  a spot  of  African 
ground  just  outside  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  which  France 
bought  (though  it  is  not  quite  clear  who  sold  it)  some  twenty 
years  ago  as  a post  of  observation  against  Aden  and  Perim,  and 
which,  after  being  left  alone  for  twenty  years,  has  been  thought  of 
again  in  the  recent  eflervescence.  But  even  the  vicinity  of  Aden 
does  not  stir  M.  de  Rivoyre’s  bile  so  much  as  the  presence  of 
English  agents  at  Muscat  and  Bushire.  At  the  former  place  he 
takes  the  opportunity  to  inform  us  that  wherever  he  has  gone  he 
has  been  singularly  well  received  by  the  representatives  of  England, 
especially  by  military  authorities.  He  wonders,  in  passing,  whether 
this  amiability  is  due  to  a remembrance  of  the  Crimea,  “ on  notre 
armee  a tout  simplement  sauv^  I’armee  anglaise.”  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  hastens  to  make  the  acknowledgment,  because  “ Je  me 
sentirai  mieux  a I’aise  en  fletrissant  I’hostilit^  jalouse  dont  sous 
le  masque  de  I’amiti^,”  See.  &c.  This  is  very  interesting.  English- 
men having  always  treated  M.  de  Rivoyre  exceptionally  well 
(“  cordiality  presque  sans  limite  ” is  his  phrase  in  the  next  sen- 
tence), he  feels  at  liberty  to  inform  them  generally  that  they  are 
treacherous  and  jealous  hypocrites.  An  Enghshman  weuld  pro- 
bably argue  in  a somewhat  diflerent  fashion.  But  the  immortal 
type  of  M.  Victor  Cabasse  de  Oastillonnes  perhaps  justifies 
Thackeray  most  of  all  bis  children.  Time  passes,  constitutions 
change,  fashions  alter,  but  M.  Cabasse  de  Castillonnes  is  still  the 
same. 

Mme.  Carla  Serena,  the  Italian  lady  who  has  already  written 
more  than  one  book  on  Russia  and  Persia,  has  followed  up  her 
Une  Europeenne  en  Perse  with  a kind  of  companion  volume  dealing 
less  with  personal  experiences  and  more  with  Persian  things  in 
general  (6).  The  book  may  be  well  spoken  of,  though  the  author 
is  not  always  accurate  in  matters  of  detail.  For  instance,  she  notes 
that  “Khaled  conquered  Persia  in  633,  during  the  Caliphate  of  Abu 
Beker.”  Now  the  Sword  of  Islam  certainly  did  command  some  of 
the  early  expeditions  against  Persia.  But  his  work  was  limited  to 
Irak,  which  is  Arabian  rather  than  Persian,  and,  what  is  more,  to 
that  portion  of  Irak  only  which  lies  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
real  conquerors  of  Persia  were  Saad  and  Noman,  and  the  work  was 
not  completed  till  long  after  Abu  Beker  was  in  his  grave.  Here, 
however,  is  an  anecdote  from  Mme.  Serena’s  pages,  which,  if  it  is 
not  new  to  all  readers,  illustrates  at  the  present  moment  very 
forcibly  what  every  one  familiar  with  the  East  knows  to  be  the 
real  meaning  of  M.  de  Lesseps’s  concession.  When  the  Shah  was 
starting  for  Europe  two  aspirants  offered  for  the  Governorship  of 
Shiraz.  One  bid  forty  thousand  tomans,  the  other  thirty  thousand. 
The  intelligent  Shah  received  both  sums  and  appointed  the  first. 
The  now  historical  pouvoir  exclusif  meant  simply  that  Said  Pasha 
woidd  not  pursue  the  same  course  of  conduct. 

M.  Joseph  Reinach  (7)  has  selected  from  his  large  edition  certain 
speeches  of  the  late  M.  Gambetta,  and  has  accompanied  them  with 
a biographical  notice  of  some  len^h,  written,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  in  the  most  panegyrical  of  all  possible  spirits.  There  is  no 
need  to  find  fault  with  this  piety ; for  Gambetta,  like  other  men, 
will  soon  find  his  level,  and  wiU  stay  there.  Many  as  were  his 
faults,  he  had  at  least  a breadth  of  political  conception  contrasting 

(4)  Le  cardinal  Carlo  Carafa.  Par  George  Duruy.  Paris  : Hachette. 

(5)  Obock,  Mascate,  Bouchire,  Bassorak.  Par  D.  de  Rivoyre.  Paris : 
Plon. 

(6)  Homvies  et  chases  en  Perse.  Par  Carla  Serena.  Paris : Charpentier. 

(7)  Discours  et  plaidogers  choisis  de  Leon  Gambetta.  Paris  : Charpentier. 
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notably  enough  ■with  the  petty  vanity  and  niggling  political  tradi- 
tionism  of  most  Frenchmen.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
in  these  speeches  is  the  vie'w  they  give  of  the  absolute  ignorance, 
in  a political  sense,  of  those  to  ■whom  they  ■were  addressed.  There  is 
not  very  much  to  be  said  for  the  average  English  elector,  but  by 
the  involuntary  testimony  of  the  first  of  French  contemporary 
democrats  he  must  be  wiser  than  his  French  compeer. 

Les  maladies  de  la  volonte  (8)  is  a very  large  subject,  too  large 
certainly  to  be  treated  in  a hundred  and  fifty  pages.  But  M. 
Ribot’s  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  has  treated  it  from  his 
own  philosophical  standpoint  (which  is  not  ours)  in  a way  deserv- 
ing respect.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  no  few  texts  might 
here  be  discovered  whereon  to  enlarge  oir  the  endlessness  and  use- 
lessness of  physiological  philosophy,  which  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  “ only  pushes  ignorance  a little  further  back.” 

The  third  part  of  M.  Gidel’s  History  of  French  Literature  (9) 
deals  with  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  the  least  pointed 
criticism  on  it  that  these  hundred  years,  which  are  beyond  all 
question  years  of  literary  decadence,  have  as  much  space  allotted 
to  them  as  the  two  great  centuries  which  preceded,  and  more  than 
the  whole  of  the  mediaeval  period.  The  reason  of  this  inequality 
is  perhaps  due  rather  to  M.  Gidel's  system  of  quotation  and  second- 
hand criticism  than  to  his  own  critical  opinions,  which  are 
sound  enough  of  their  kind.  Many  people  have  written  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a cento  of  their  views  is  not  to  be  made 
in  a small  space.  Such  a cento  is  of  very  dubious  value  to  the 
learner,  but  it  is  M.  Gidel’s  aim  to  give  it. 

In  the  well-printed  and  useful  series  of  Macmillan’s  “ Foreign 
Classics  ” Mr.  Russell  has  given  a careful  edition  of  part  of  La  mare 
CM  diahle  (10),  the  suitableness  of  which  for  a school-book  is  a 
matter  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  opinion.  But  it 
must  have  been  a little  difficult  to  write  the  biographical  notice. 
The  notes  are  full,  with  careful  references  to  grammars  ; but  they 
are  somewhat  unnecessarily  swollen  by  remarks  on  derivation 
which,  supposing  the  possession  of  a reasonably  good  dictionary, 
are  superb  aous. 

M.  Paul  Bondois(ii)  has  a very  large  subject  to  deal  with 
in  two  little  sixpenny  books,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  dealt  with  it 
very  well. 

Several  new  editions  of  the  excellent  Guides  Joanne  (12) 
before  us,  some  of  the  large  and  some  of  the  small  issue.  It  is  note- 
worthy as  a proof  of  the  great  increase  of  travelling  among  French- 
men that  afresh  edition  of  the  Spanish  handbook,  which  is  large  and 
comparatively  costly,  has  appeared  in  little  more  than  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last.  All  the  Guides,  large  and  small,  de- 
serve mention  once  more  for  the  completeness  and  convenience  of 
their  arrangement  and  for  the  excellence  (in  which  they  perhaps 
exceed  all  other  guides  at  the  same  price)  of  their  maps.  The 
Spanish  guide  has  borrowed  from  German  rivals  the  useful  plan 
of  rounding  the  corners  to  avoid  bruises  and  dog's-earing.  In  the 
miscellaneous  information  there  are,  as  is  almost  unavoidable, 
some  slips.  Let  us  suggest  to  M.  Joanne  (as  examples  drawn 
impartially  from  matters  affecting  France  and  England)  that  the 
Armada  was  most  certainly  not  discomfited  “ sans  coup  ferir,” 
and  that  it  is  a gross  libel  on  French  literature  to  call  Wace  the 
first  poet  “ en  langue  d’Oil.”  The  first  statement  occurs  in  the 
Spanish,  the  second  in  the  Breton  guide.  This  latter  includes  a 
sketch  of  the  Channel  Islands,  which  would  go  more  suitably  with 
the  “ Normandy.” 

Mme.  Adam  is  a kind  of  nursing-mother  of  literature  in  France, 
and  nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  admire  her 
books  if  it  were  possible.  But  it  is  not  possible.  Mme.  Adam 
says  in  her  preface  to  M.  Dumas  that  the  book  is  hardi.  We  have 
read  many  French  books,  we  have  consulted  many  French  dic- 
tionaries, but  we  never  before  knew  that  hardi  meant  dull. 
Paienne  (13)  is  dull  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  It  consists 
of  letters  between  a young  man  of  genius  and  another  man’s  wife, 
who  is  sure  that  her  affection  for  the  young  man  of  genius  is 
“ consacrd  par  sa  hauteur  morale.”  There  is  a faint  flash  of  in- 
terest in  the  spectacle  of  a writer  who,  fifty  years  after  Indiana 
and  Valentine,  thinks  the  emission  of  this  sentiment  hardi,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  interesting.  Elsewhere  M6lissandre,  the 
heroine,  remarks  that  “ nous  sommes  indissolublement  unis  dans 
la  vie  et  dans  la  mort.”  If  this  is  Paganism,  we  must  go  back  to 
Christianity  “ pour  trouver  du  nouveau.”  M.  de  Peyrebrune’s 
tales  (14)  at  least  give  themselves  no  airs,  which  is  something. 
As  for  ie  testament  de  Lucy  (15),  MM.  Texier  and  Le  Senne, 
having  produced  much  good  work  which  is  suited  virginibus,  seem 
to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  show  that  they  can  write  for  other 
readers.  Not  that  there  is  any  harm  in  the  book,  which  has  a 

(8)  Les  maladies  de  la  volonte.  Par  Th.  Kibot.  Paris;  Gerraer- 
Bailliere. 

(9)  Histoiredela  liiterature  frangaise.  Par  C.  Gidel.  Tome  in.  Paris: 
Lemerre. 

(10)  Macmillan's  Foreign  School  Classics — La  mare  au  diahle.  Edited 
by  W.  E.  Russell.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 

(11)  Bibliotheque  utile — Histoire  des  institutions  et  des  mceurs  de  la 
France.  Par  Paul  Bondois.  Paris  : Germer-Bailliere. 

(12)  Guides  Joanne — Gascogne  et  Languedoc.  Bretagne.  Italic  du  Nord. 
liineraire^  de  VLspagne  et  du  Fortugal.  iJe  Paris  d Bordeaux.  Guides 
Joanne  diamant — France.  Pyrenees.  Vosges.  Lauphiiie.  Paris:  Ilacbette. 

(13)  Patenne.  Par  Juliette  Lamber.  Paris  : Ollendorff. 

(14)  I’olichinelle  et  cie.  Par  Georges  de  Peyrebrune.  Paris:  Plon. 

■fi5)  Le  testament  de  Lucy.  Par  E.  Texier  et  C.  Le  Seiine.  Paris: 
Cal:  lann-Levy. 


real  interest,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  good  workmanship  which 
the  firm  seldom  fails  to  put  into  its  books.  Some  of  M.  Fortund 
du  Boisgobey’s  characters  (16)  are  not  irreproachable,  but  the  book 
seems  to  us  rather  superior  to  his  recent  work.  It  has  the  peculiar- 
ity that,  while  the  whole  plot  is  pretty  clearly  revealed  in  the 
first  half-dozen  pages,  the  meaning  of  the  title  is  (unless  by  shame- 
less skipping)  not  to  be  guessed  till  the  last  half-dozen,  or  nearly 
so,  by  the  most  practised  reader.  To  object  to  M.  du  Bois- 
gobey  a considerable  want  of  probability  would  be  the  part  of 
the  Philistine.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  read  books  of  M. 
Jules  Claretie’s  which  seemed  to  us  better  than  Noris  (17).  The 
misfortunes  of  a girl  left  an  orphan,  with  hardly  more  than  one 
perfidious  friend,  give  a good  subject;  but  M.  Claretie  has  scarcely 
worked  it  out  so  as  to  preserve  the  reader’s  sympathy  for  his- 
heroine  as  it  might  have  been  preserved.  Les  mains  blanches  (18) 
is  an  odd  book,  describing  the  restoration  to  health  of  a Bohemian 
with  a shattered  constitution.  It  includes  some  sketches  of 
London  life,  which  are  as  quaint  as  usual.  What  club  is  there  in 
Hanover  Square  where  turtle  soup,  grilled  salmon,  boiled  mutton, 
vegetables,  cheese,  and  rhubarb  tart  are  all  served  at  once  ? More 
particularly,  what  club  is  there  where,  in  paying  for  such  a dinner, 
washed  down  with  much  beer,  a half-sovereign,  a crown  piece, 
“ des  schillings,  et  des  pieces  de  sixpence  ” are  returned  out  of  a 
sovereign  ? The  methods  of  serving  of  that  club  demand  im- 
provement; for  its  tariff,  considering  that  nowhere  in  London 
can  a simple  plate  of  turtle  be  obtained  on  quite  such  favour- 
able terms,  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

The  three  books  which  follow  on  our  list  (19,  20,  21)  are  studies 
of  provincial  life,  of  which  the  last  is  by  far  the  best.  M.  Edmond 
has  made  a rather  striking  portrait  out  of  his  she-squire,  called 
by  her  peasants  La  Bucheronne. 


(16)  Le  collier  d'acier.  Par  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  Paris:  Plon. 

(lyl  Noris.  Par  Jules  Claretie.  Paris;  Dentu. 

(18)  Les  mains  blanches.  Par  C.  Joi’et.  Paris  : Calraann-Levy. 

(19)  Le  roman  d un  vieux  gargon.  Par  A.  Michel.  ' Paris : 
Ollendorff. 

(20)  Mademoiselle  de  Poncin.  Par  P.  Gaulot.  Paris : Ollendorff. 

(21)  La  bucheronne.  Par  Ch.  Edmond.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ the  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAP 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORR. 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “ Christ  Leaving  the  Prietorium,”  and  hie  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  T^IEDICINE  will  begin  on  October  1. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will  begin- 
on  October  'i. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Law# 
end  of  Science. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitione#, 
Scholarships,  &c.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C* 

• The  Examination  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  September  26  and  27. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  25. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretarij. 


Leamington  college. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 
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EGYPT. 

IT  is  verj’-  mucli  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  creditthat  helias  learnt 
and  digested  the  severe  lesson  tanght  him  by  the  collapse 
of  his  agreement  Avith  M.  de  Lessees,  and  it  can  only  be 
hoped  that  the  good  elfects  of  that  lesson  Avill  not  soon  pass 
away.  The  question  as  to  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the 
Government  asked  by  Mr.  John  Morley  on  Monday  night, 
and  practically  asked  again  by  him  on  Thursday,  could 
hardly,  unless  the  Government  had  taken  lea\’e  of  its 
senses,  have  resulted  in  the  definite  pledge  of  AAuthdraAval 
which  it  appeared  to  invite.  It  may  be  strange  enoAigh  to 
hnd  a political  student  of  the  ability  and  the  information  of 
the  junior  member  for  Newcastle  plajung  with  fire  after  this 
fashion — a fashion  AAEich  Avould  be  natural  enough  in  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold  or  Mr.  Jesse  Codlings  ; but  unfortunately 
ability  and  information,  when  they  are  once  put  at  the 
service  of  a radically  unsound  theory  of  politics,  do  not 
correct,  though  they  certainly  demonstrate,  its  unsoundness. 
The  only  practical  results  which  could  have  been  obtained 
from  such  an  .answer  as  Mr.  Morley  would  apparently 
have  liked  would  have  been,  conceNably  and  in  an  extreme 
case,  to  save  some  trouble  to  the  French  Admiralty  in 
making  its  transport  arrangements ; certainly  and  in  any 
case  to  make  the  A\Eole  Eg}'ptian  question  once  more  an 
open  one.  E\-en  Mr.  Gladstone,  unless  heated  AAuth 
actual  conflict,  was  unlikely  to  forget  these  very  obvious 
facts.  But  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  he  has  too  frequently  done  before,  to  make  incidental 
admissions,  casual  expressions  of  personal  and  half-irrespon- 
sible opinion,  and  the  like,  which  would  have  done  damage 
almost  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  done  by  a 
categorical  declaration  that  on  such  and  such  a day  of 
such  and  such  a month  the  last  English  soldier  would 
set  foot  on  shipboard  and  lea\m  Egypt  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Arabists,  the  French,  or  the  Devil. 

Mr.  Gladstone  most  studiously  refrained  from  diverging 
into  any  such  “ right-hand  snares  and  extremes  and  left- 
hand  wayslidings.”  This  caution  survived  from  his 
answer  to  Mr.  Morley  on  Monday,  through  his  summary 
of  Lord  Dufferin’s  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Egypt 
on  Tuesday ; it  colom-ed  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  Wednesday;  and  it  was  not  dispelled  even  by  the  heat 
of  actual  debate  on  Thursday,  Avhen,  despite  the  elabo- 
rate compliments  paid  to  the  Radical  disturbers,  nothing 
was  said,  at  least  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  the  least 
incompatible  with  a sane  course  of  conduct.  He  abode 
strictly  by  those  generalities  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
English  occupation  being  conditioned  by  the  process  of 
reform  in  Egypt  to  which  (except  on  rare  occasions,  such 
as  that  of  Lord  Hartington’s  unfortunate  indiscretion)  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  usually  confined  themselves.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  uphold  this  as  a very  dignified,  or  even 
an  ideally  wise,  course;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  one  which  can 
be  made  out  to  be  compatible  with  Avisdom,if  not  with  dignity. 
The  late  and  the  present  Under-Secretaries  for  Foreign 
Affairs  appear  to  have  been  instructed,  the  one  to  diverge 
a little  out  of  this  course  to  the  left,  and  the  other  to  diverge 
a little  out  of  it  to  the  right,  so  as  to  please  all  parties.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  naturally  undertook  the  divergence  which 
bent  to  the  side  of  Aidthdrawal ; Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
that  which  curved  in  the  direction  of  continuance.  The 
former’s  words  may  indeed  have  brought  for  the  moment  a 
glow  to  the  Radical  frame,  but  close  students  of  politicians 
know  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  as  great  a master  of  saying 


nothing  Avith  the  most  admirable  clearness  and  precision  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  of  saying  nothing  Avith  pomp  and 
circumstance.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  perhaps  overdid 
his  part  about  the  Pyramids,  and  certainly  invited  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  good-humoured  and  telling  repartee. 
But  neither  in  reality  said  anything  inconsistent  Avith  the 
gist  of  the  Premier’s  declarations  that  we  are  in  Egypt 
until  something  happens,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
Avhen  that  thing  Avill  happen.  There  is  a story  of  a man  who 
had  taken  some  land  on  a lease  of  two  thousand  years,  and 
Avho,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  was  so  struck  with  the 
thought  of  his  remote  descendant  being  turned  out  of  house 
and  home  that  he  begged,  and  very  easily  obtained,  a con- 
veyance of  the  fee  simple  instead.  Reasonable  politicians  in 
England  are  not  so  imaginative  as  this  person.  They  are  quite 
s.atisfied  Avith  the  lease  for  two  thousand  years.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  which  of  two  propositions,  both  constantly  asserted 
by  the  advocates  of  withdrawal,  best  proA-es  their  ignorance  or 
their  Avant  of  grasp  of  the  situation.  One  is  that  the  Powers 
Avould  be  at  once  in  arms  if  England  were  likely  to  occupy 
Egypt  indefinitely  ; the  other  is  that  the  opponents  of 
withdrawal  are  in  favour  of  annexation.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
OAvn  words  show  that  no  Power  objects  to  what  has  been 
parabolically  called  the  lease  for  two  thousand  years, 
though  many  irresponsible  Frenchmen  and  a few  more  irre- 
sponsible Italians  may  do  so;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  of  course 
is  an  honourable  man  and  would  sot  state  what  is  not  true. 
As  for  annexation,  the  wise  have  no  need  of  the  Avord  and 
no  particular  desire  for  the  thing. 

How  elastic  the  terms  of  the  actual  lease  are  may  best  be 
judged  from  the  remarks  of  Lord  Dufferin  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  communicated  -to  the  House  on  Tuesday,  and 
which  .were  more  fully  discussed  on  'Thursday.  It  Anil  not 
be  contended  by  any  one  except  the  fanatics  of  AvithdraAval 
that  the  points  mentioned  constitute  the  whole  of  the  change 
which  England  is  pledged  to  see  carried  out  in  Egypt.  But 
on  this  part  of  the  scheme  only,  and  on  its  nearness  to  com- 
pletion, Lord  Dufferin  throws  very  instructive  and  suffi- 
cient light.  “ The  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  elective 
“ body  are  made  and  published  ” ; the  so  many  hundreds  of 
irregular  verbs  are  safely  conjugated  and  laid  up  in  the 
constitutional  trunk.  But  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that 
even  Mr.  Jesse  Codlings  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  thinks 
that  making  and  publishing  rules  for  elections  is  the  same 
thing  as  getting  an  elective  body  together,  or  that  getting 
an  elective  body  together  is  the  same  as  getting  it  to 
work.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  made  no  such  blunder.  With  respect  to  the 
police  there  is  a good  deal  still  to  be  done — a very  good 
deal,  to  judge  from  some  accounts.  There  is  a fair  body  of 
judges,  but  there  is  not  yet  a code,  and  so  the  judges  have 
not  begun  to  judge.  There  is  a plan  for  irrigation  and  a 
plan  for  the  taxation  of  foreigners,  and  the  plans  have  been 
submitted,  but  one  has  not  been  decided  upon,  and  neither  is 
Avorking.  In  other  words,  nothing,  except  perhaps  the  reorgan- 
ized army  and  constabulary,  is  at  work.  Now  not  even  the 
English  Radical  (or  rather  the  English  Radical  least  of  any- 
body) Avill  contend  that  an  army  of  occupation  is  necessary 
to  make  plans.  If  an  army  of  occupation  has  any  business 
at  all,  it  is  to  “ see  fair  ” while  the  plans  are  carried  out, 
Avhich  they  have  not  even  begun  to  be.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  a useful,  though  a somewhat  double-edged, 
reference  to  the  cholera  having  necessarily  prolonged  the 
occupation.  It  certainly  has,  by  showing  at  what  a vast 
distance  Egyptian  goA-ernment  and  administration  is  from 
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anything  like  sound  working  order,  and  how  much  there  is 
to  be  done  before  that  order  is  established.  But  it  hn.s  also 
shoYv’n  the  faidt  of  the  excessive  coyness  of  the  chanrcter  of 
that  occupation  which  the  object  of  Mr.  Morley  and  his 
friends  is  to  make  still  more  coy.  The  comments  of  the 
Continental  press  on  the  subject  have  been  so  absurdly 
coloured,  partly  ignorance,  and  partlj^  by  animus, 
that  there  is  a danger  of  forgetting  hov/  far  tliey, 
have  a basis.  We  have  not  infected  Egypt,  or  run 
the  risk  of  infecting  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  our  trade, 
as  the  splutters  of  Ei'ench  journalists  would  have  it.  But, 
ill  our  exces.sive  delicacy  to  Egyptian  autonomy,  we  have 
probably  killed  some  thousands  of  Egyptians  and  some 
scores  of  our  own  men  who  might  have  been  saved,  and  we 
have  given  time  and  occasion  for  the  nervousness  of  the 
timid  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  get 
very  uncomfortably  excited.  With  the  action  which  Lord 
Duffeein’s  famous  “ Indian  Administrator  ” would  have 
taken,  the  disease  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
spread  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Damietta. 
But  the  affair  has  at  any  rate  shown  how  far  tha  Egyptian 
Administration  is  from  “ marching,”  how  prolonged  its 
state  of  pupilage  must  be,  and  how  that  state  must  be,  if 
any  good  is  to  be  done  to  the  pupil,  recognized  for  what 
it  is.  It  has  disclosed  even  more  clearly  than  before 
the  right  fork  and  the  wrong  of  the  Y ; it  has 
exhibited  the  conditions  of  the  Engli.sh  occupation  in 
a light  perfectly  clear  to  reason,  if  not  clear  to  Minis- 
terial hesitation  and  Radical  short-sightedness.  A tutor  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  does  not  fulfil  his  duty  by  making 
excellent  plans  for  his  pupil,  and  then  politely  allowing  the 
pupil  to  follow  them  or  not  ; and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
admitted  fully  enough  that  the  relation  of  Englan.d  to 
Egypt  is  in  every  sense  tutorial.  It  is  quite  immaterial  in 
the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men  to  discuss  or  to  fix  the  period 
of  majority,  ■which  is  sufficiently  shown  by  recent  events  and 
by  common  sense  to  be  a tolerably  distant  one.  blor  will 
the  said  reasonable  men  press  the  Government  for  an 
assurance  against  withdrawal  from  the  tutorship,  provided 
that  the  Government  does  not  withdraw.  There  has  seldom 
been  a case  in  which  words  were  of  so  little  importance  and 
deeds  of  so  much. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIFFICULTIES. 

IF  the  only  English  dependencies  were  those  of  South 
Africa,  the  Colonial  Office  would  have  enough  to  do. 
Difficult  questions  of  policy  require  an  immediate  or  early 
solution  in  connexion  with  the  Cape,  with  Natal,  with  the 
Transvaal,  and  with  the  Orange  Free  State.  Among  native 
tribes,  the  Bechuanas,  the  Basutos,  and  the  Zulus  all 
require  in  various  degrees  protection  or  control.  The  estab- 
lishment of  two  neighbouring  Republics  increases  the  com- 
plications which  would  otherwise  exist ; the  Cape  Colony  is 
virtually  independent ; while  Natal  and  one  or  two  other 
settlements  are  still  directly  subject  to  the  Crown.  It  now 
seems  probable  that  Cetbwayo  is  alive.  If  he  retains  his 
dominions  notwithstanding  his  late  defeat,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  'will,  as  before,  seek  to  evade  the  conditions  on 
which  he  was  restored.  It  is  certain  that  he  began  the  war 
with  UsiBEPU ; and,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Governor  of  Natal  and  of  the  English  Resident,  he  sum- 
moned the  headmen  in  the  Reserved  Territory  to  join  his 
forces.  Cetewayo  "will  be  encouraged  in  his  turbulent  policy 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  speech.  Lord  Kimberley  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  bloodshed  which  has  occurred ; 
but  his  imprudence  has  been  exceeded  by  that  of  his 
colleague  and  chief.  Mr.  Gladstone,  perhaps  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  directly  provoking  rebellion  and  ci-ffil 
war,  expressed  a ■wish  'that  Zululand  should  be  once 
more  united  and  independent.  In  other  words,  he  implies 
that  Cetewayo  is  justified  in  attacking  Hsibepu,  and  in 
claiming  the  Reserved  Territory.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  de- 
fended the  restoration  on  the  ground  of  the  personal 
injustice  which  might  have  been  otherwise  suffered  by 
Cetewayo.  On  precisely  the  same  grounds  a Gladstone 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  would  have  •vindicated  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  Pretender  against  the  Protestant 
settlement  and  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  most  fantastic  of 
statesmen  has  never  before  equalled  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
fessing himself  a Zrdu  Jacobite.  It  may  nevertheless 
he  hoped  that  ample  powers  will  be  given  to  the  local 
authorities  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  Zululand.  It  will 
probably  be  desirable  to  extend  the  protectorate  over  a 


larger  portion  of  the  Zidu  tenitory ; but  for  "the  present 
the  English  Government  Itas  not  received  sufficient  in- 
formation to  determine  the  details  of  its  policy.  No  in- 
formation was  elicited  by  questions  whic’i  were  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  last  as  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Transvaal.  The  dcleg;xtes  who  are  sent  to  nego- 
tiate the  modification  or  abandoiiinor.t  of  the  abortive 
Convention  have  not  j^et  aii'Aed;  but  it  is  understood 
that  their  proposals  will  be  wholly  or  pai-tially  accepted.. 
•In  resisting  a formal  motion  for  the  disalloi'v-aiice  of  the 
salary  of  the  Resident  at  Pretoria,  the  Goveinment  was 
for  once  able  to  announce  a concession  made  in  pur- 
suance of  his  representations.  It  seems  that  the  captive  chief 
Mapoch,  who  may  perhaps  be  technically  a rebel,  -will  be 
tried  by  the  High  Court,  and  not  by  a court-martial.  The 
judgment  and  the  sentence  will  probably  not  be  affected  by 
the  change  of  jurisdiction  ; but  any  show  of  consideration 
for  English  feelings  may  perhaps  be  ■welcomed.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  justified  in  saying  that  the  published  papers- 
disclose  no  complaints  of  oppression  practised  on  the  native 
subjects  of  the  Transvaal.  The  lands  ■which  have  been 
plundered  or  occupied  by  Boer  adventurers  lie  beyond  the 
frontier. 

The  most  pressing  of  all  South  African  epestions  is  raised 
by  the  determination  of  the  Colonial  Government  of  the 
Cape  to  abandon  its  sovereignty  over  the  Basutos.  A Blue- 
Book  lately  published  on  the  affams  of  Basutoland  ■will  con- 
vey interesting  information  to  thc^e  who  have  leisure  and 
curiosity  to  study  the  political  relations  of  the  Colony  and  the 
Crown  to  the  territory,  and  the  character  and  opinions  of  the 
natives.  Two  or  three  despatches  addressed  to  Lord  Derby  by 
Mr.  Meeriman,  one  of  the  Cape  Ministers,  now  or  lately  ■visit- 
ing London,  and  by  Sir  John  Brand,  President  of  the  Orange 
River  Free  State,  contain  a succinct  history  of  the  transactions 
which  determine  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  several  parties 
concerned.  In  1867  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State  had,  in 
consequence  of  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  Basutos, 
infiicted  upon  them  decisive  defeats  and  taken  possession 
of  a part  of  their  lands.  Sh  Philip  "Wodehouse,  then 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  on  the  application  of  the  Basutos, 
accepted  their  allegiance,  and,  after  long  negotiation,  the 
Free  State  agreed  to  recognize  the  English  protectorate,, 
and  to.  surrender  the  greater  part  of  the  conquered  territory. 
The  English  Government  proposed  to  attach  the  control  of 
Basutoland  to  Natal;  but,  at  the  instance  of  the  Cape 
Legislature,  it  agreed  in  1871  to  annex  the  new  dependency 
to  the  greater  Colony.  In  the  following  year  responsible 
government  was  conceded  to  the  Cape,  which  consequently 
thenceforth  exercised  independent  authority  in  Basutoland. 
The  Basutos  have  since  complained  that  their  allegiance 
was  transferred  without  their  consent  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Colony ; and  them  alleged  grievance  is  now 
urged  on  Lord  Derby  as  a reason  for  resuming  the 
responsibility  of  government.  The  Basutos  had  so  far 
thriven  under  the  government  of  the  Colony  as  to  be- 
come the  most  orderly  and  civilized  race  in  South  Africa. 
Their  encroachments  on  the  frontier  of  the  Free  State 
seem  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  they  paid  with 
tolerable  regularity  the  moderate  Hut-tax  which  provided 
a revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  administration. 

The  tranquil  and  prosperous  condition  of  things  was  un- 
fortunately disturbed  two  or  three  years  ago  in  consequence 
of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Cape  Parliament  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Sprigg,  then  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony,  for  the 
disarmament  of  the  Basutos.  His  object  was  to  prevent  a 
possible  insurrection,  although  there  had  been  no  symptom 
of  hostility  or  discontent.  "With  pedantic  obtuseness  Mr. 
Sprigg  argued  that  the  Basutos  had  no  legitimate  Use  for 
firearms,  as  they  had  no  hostile  neighbours,  and  as  there 
was  no  large  game  in  the  country.  He  was  surprised 
when  it  appeared  that  the  chiefs  and  the  people  considered 
the  surrender  of  them  arms  both  as  an  indignity  and  as  a 
■wrong.  The  injustice  of  the  proposal  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Basutos  had  for  the  most  part  received  their 
muskets  in  payment  for  labour  in  the  diamond  fields. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  Colonial  Government  probably 
suggested  to  them  a consciousness  of  their  own  strength ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  refused  to  give  up 
their  arms.  A war  of  coercion,  which  was  for  the  first  time 
carried  on  exclusively  by  means  of  colonial  resources,  cost 
three  millions  sterling,  and  ended  in  total  failure.  "When  it 
was  too  late  the  Cape  Parliament  repealed  its  obnoxious 
legislation,  and  invited  the  hostile  chiefs  to  return  to  their 
former  obedience.  A few  of  the  chiefs,  including  Letsie, 
who  seems  to  be  the  highest  of  their  number  in  rank. 
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accepted  tlie  offered  tei'ms.  Otliers  professed  their  readi- 
ness to  remain  subject  to  the  Imperial  Government,  while 
they  objected  to  reunion  with  the  Colony. 

For  the  puriTOso  of  more  fully  ascertainin^j  the  wishes  of 
the  natives,  Mr.  Scanlan,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony,  and 
Mr.  Sauer,  Mi}iistei‘  for  Native  Affaii’S,  visited  Basutoland, 
and  requested  the  principal  chiefs  to  meet  thein.  Their  in- 
vitation was  accepted  by  Letsie,  and  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers ; but  Masupha,  who  had  taken  the  chief  part  in  the 
■conduct  of  the  w'ar,  and  other  principal  chiefs  held  them- 
selves aloof.  The  Colonial  Ministers  pioceeded  to  inquire 
into  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  those  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  Blue-Book  con- 
sists of  a literal  report  of  the  conversations  which  ensued. 
The  statements  and  arguments  of  the  native  chiefs  pi’ove  th.at 
they  are  capable  both  of  rc.asoning  justly  and  of  explaining 
their  meaning  clearly.  Some  phrases  which  sound  as  if 
they  were  proverbial,  and  several  illustrations  of  their 
statements,  justify  a high  estimate  of  their  capacity,  and  also 
of  their  sincerity.  Letsie  indicated  more  than  once,  in  a 
parable  founded  on  his  own  domestic  experience,  the 
opinion  that  his  countrymen  might  be  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  an  assumption  of  authority  which  they  would  not  be  the 
first  to  suggest.  Three  of  his  own  wives,  he  said,  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  father,  though  he  himself  especi- 
ally disliked  them ; and  now  he  preferred  them  to  other 
wives  whom  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  The  declarations 
of  the  natives  are  the  more  credible  because  they  were  not 
effusive.  The  majority  of  those  who  were  examined  in- 
clined to  a return  to  the  condition  of  English  subjects; 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  promise  implicit  obedience  on 
behalf  of  themselves  or  of  their  countrymen.  It  would 
•seem  that  the  whole  investigation  was  almost  useless, 
because  the  malcontent  chiefs  were  not  represented  at  the 
meeting.  The  Ministers  evidently  returned  from  Basuto- 
land with  the  conviction  that  the  Colony  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  retire  from  an  enterprise  beyond  its  strength. 

The  Cape  Parliament  has  accordingly  passed  an  Act  for 
withdrawing  from  all  further  concern  in  the  affairs  of 
Basutoland.  The  Ministers  instructed  Mr.  Merriman  to 
proceed  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Imperial 
Government  to  resume  possession  of  Basutoland,  of  course 
with  all  the  liabilities  and  duties  which  were  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  the  Cape  eleven  years  ago.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  dependency  by  the  Colony  was  not  made  con- 
tingent on  the  success  of  Mr.  Merriman’s  mission.  Lord 
Derby  had  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  devolve  on  England  the  bru'dens 
which  it  found  too  heavy  for  itself ; but  there  is  little  use  in 
trying  to  convince  an  interested  party  of  the  impropriety  of 
an  action  over  which  he  has  exclusive  control.  It  was 
probably  for  this  reason  that  Lord  Derby  intimated 
a provisional  disposition  to  accept  the  offered  sove- 
reignty ; but,  as  might  be  expected  from  liis  cautious 
disposition,  he  imposed  conditions  which,  if  he  adheres 
to  them,  will  probably  neutralize  his  decision.  In  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Merriman,  Lord  Derby  has 
since  withdrawn  the  demand  that  the  Cape  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  keeping  the  frontier  in  order.  He  still 
insists  on  the  more  impracticable  requisition  that  the 
Basutos,  or  a large  majority  of  the  chiefs,  shall  offer  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.  It  is  possible  that  this  condition 
also  may  be  modified,  if  it  seems  likely  to  be  fatal  to  an 
arrangement  which  is  expedient,  if  not  indispensable.  Lord 
Derby  would  perhaps  not  unwillingly  leave  the  Basutos  to 
themselves,  if  his  policy  were  not  hampered  by  the  obliga- 
tions which  are  due  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  Con- 
vention of  North  Aliwal,  concluded  in  1869,  was  made,  not 
with  the  colony,  but  with  the  representative  of  the  Crown. 
The  Eepublic  was  not  consulted  on  the  subsequent  transfer 
of  Basutoland  to  the  Cape ; and  the  Imperial  Government 
is  bound  either  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
or  to  see  that  they  are  fulfilled  by  the  assignee  of  its  duties 
and  its  rights.  The  chief  consideration  for  the  surrender 
of  the  conquered  Basuto  territory  by  the  Free  State  was 
the  understanding  that  the  peace  of  the  frontier  would  be 
maintained  and  that  the  border  population  would  be  kept 
in  order.  As  no  disturbances  took  place  for  several  years 
after  the  cession  of  Basutoland  to  the  Cape,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Free  State  had  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  In 
a late  civil  'conflict  among  the  Basutos  themselves,  both 
parties  have  tried  to  make  the  territory  of  the  Free  State 
available  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  Remonstrances 
have  consequently  been  addressed  to  the  English  and 
colonial  authorities;  and,  if  the  irregularities  are  re- 


peated, the  forces  of  tlio  Free  State  will  probably  i^epoat 
their  former  corifpiests.  In  the  itieaiitime,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Republic  consider  themselves  greatly  aggrieved 
by  the  anarchy  which  results  from  the  undetermined  con- 
troversy between  the  colony  and  the  Imperial  Government. 
Their  irritation  will  not  be  diminished  when  they  learn  how 
Lord  Derby,  with  characteri.stic  acuteness,  has  discovered 
that  the  treaty  of  North  Aliwal,  though  it  had,  as  far  as 
the  Free  State  was  concerned,  no  other  object,  has  not  ex- 
pressly provided  for  the  maintenance  of  order  on  the 
frontier  by  the  sovereigns  or  protectors  of  the  Basutos.  The 
loyal  and  moderate  disposition  of  the  President,  Sir  John 
Brand,  has  hitherto  prevented  or  postponed  difficulties 
which  mair  become  seiious.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
a Colony  which  piides  itself  on  its  exclusive  management  of 
its  own  affairs  should  repudiate  a duty  which  it  voluntaril}' 
undertook.  The  excuse  that  there  was  no  responsible 
Government  in  1871  is  utterly  frivolous.  The  colonists 
accepted  then’  present  Constitution  in  the  following  year, 
with  full  notice  of  all  the  liabilities  which  it  involved.  In 
a choice  of  difficulties  it  will  probably  be  desirable  to  accept 
a retrocession  which  is  not  creditable  to  the  Cape. 


MINISTERS  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

The  cheerful  admiration  with  which  some  of  Mr. 

Gladstone’s  supporters  regard  the  proceedings  of  his 
Government  during  this  Session  is  not,  as  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  speeches  of  Wednesday  at  the  Mansion 
House,  fully  shared  either  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  or  by 
his  colleagues.  What  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  think  on  the  subject  is  not  known,  owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate engagements  which  kept  Mr.  Firth’s  colleague  and 
the  representative  of  the  model  municipality  of  Biimingham 
from  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  an  effete  Corporation.  The 
Home  Secretary’s  voice  was  also  dumb,  which  was  almost 
more  unfortunate ; and  Lord  Derby,  who  was  present  and 
spoke,  confined  himself  to  a dissertation  upon  wives  which 
was  interesting,  but  hardly  with  a political  interest.  The 
tone  of  the  other  Ministers  who  spoke  was  almost  uni- 
formly apologetic.  Mr.  Childers,  with  perhaps  unconscious 
plagiarism,  declared  in  so  many  words  that  Todgers’s  “ can 
“ do  it  when  it  chooses  ” ; but  he  was  uncertain  in  his  de- 
monstration that  the  Parliamentary  Todgers’s  has  actually 
done  it.  Lord  Hartington  apologized  for  the  fuss  which 
was  made  over  the  exploits  of  the  Egyptian  war;  Lord 
Northbrook  apologized  for  the  fact  that  the  navy  had  done 
no  important  business  this  year ; Lord  Kimberley  apolo- 
gized for  the  House  of  Lords  not  having  done  any  work,  on 
the  plea  (rather  awkward  for  himself  and  his  colleagues)  that 
none  had  been  cut  out  for  them  to  do.  All  these  apologies 
were  more  or  less  well  founded ; but,  taken  together,  they 
do  not  make  a handsome  or  impressive  appearance  as 
breaking-up  speeches. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  feel  the  situation 
rather  less  acutely  than  his  fellows ; but  even  he  was,  it 
would  seem,  somewhat  depressed,  and  must  have  been  to  all 
but  the  faithful  somewhat  depressing.  It  is  a little  late  to 
dwell  on  the  providential  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  the 
adjective  once  more  suggests  a French  saying  which  has 
already  been  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  which  attributes 
to  certain  persons  the  belief  that  the  raison  d’etre  of  Providence 
is  to  repair  their  own  blunders.  A discourse  on  the  history 
of  Cabinet  government  could  not  be  very  instructive  even  to 
the  most  uninformed  guest,  and  perhaps  friends  and  foes  have 
both  heard  enough  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reiterated  wailings 
over  the  weight  of  his  duties.  It  is  perfectly  within  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  competence  to  rid  himself  at  any  moment  of 
this  often-mentioned  burden,  and  if  it  be  said  that  patriotism 
forbids  resignation,  it  should  also  forbid  complaint.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  “ a weight  of  responsibility  and  anxiety  has 
“ been  removed  ” from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind  in  the  special 
matter  of  Egypt,  he  is  in  this  respect  a more  fortunate 
Christian  than  most  English  political  pilgrims,  whatever 
may  be  their  views  on  party  politics.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  Egyptian  question  was  still  one 
of  very  considerable  anxiety  and  responsibility.  But  it 
is  perhaps  wrong  to  grumble  at  a passage  which  con- 
tained a warning  against  “ spoiling  the  work  by  incon- 
“ siderate  attempts  at  acceleration.”  The  remarks  on 
Madagascar  which  followed  were  a little  enigmatic.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  apparently  in  a strongly  didactic 
mood,  read  his  audience  and  the  country  a short  lecture 
on  Rash  Judgment — a text  which  has  often  served  as 
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nn  occasion  for  pulpit  discourses  of  merit.  In  so  far, 
however,  as  the  point  of  the  lecture  is  discernible,  it  seems 
to  have  more  properly  deserved  the  title  of  a confession. 
In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  wonderful  language — language 
which  no  pen  can  imitate  and  which  the  commentator 
can  only  faithfully  copy — there  is  “ fuller  knowledge,  rvhich 
“ the  Government  claim  to  possess,  but  which  has  hardly 
“ come  to  their  eyes,  though  it  has  partially  reached  them.” 
The  fuller  knowledge  which  has  hardly  come,  but  yet  has 
partially  reached  them,  concerns  Madagascar,  and  it  serves 
to  show  Mr.  Gladstone  that  in  telegrams  “ the  knowledge 
“ of  important,  perhaps  of  painful,  at  any  rate  of  critical, 
“ events  is  conveyed  in  a fewness  of  words  which  would  not 
“ be  observed  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  communication.” 
This  fact  has  probably  occurred  to  several  thoughtful  re- 
ceivers of  telegrams,  just  as  the  thought  that  fewness  of 
words  is  not  a charge  which  can  be  brought  against  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  own  methods  of  communication  may  also  have 
occurred  to  some  people.  “ But  ” (this  singular  praslection 
on  the  hermeneutics  of  telegraphic  communication  pro- 
ceeded) “there  is  a risk  lest  inferences  should  be  drawn 
“ which  subsequent  and  fuller  knowledge  may  show  not  to 
“ have  been  justified,  and  that  risk  can  only  be  met  by  the 
“ generally  prudent  habit  of  mind  which  disposes  us  to 
“ receive  with  some  reserve  as  to  our  final  judgment  what- 
“ ever  intelligence  comes  to  us  in  that  pecrdiar  form.”  All 
which  would  appear  to  mean  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  announced  the 
Tamatave  incident  with  portentous  gravity,  and  in  terms 
foreshadowing  a serious  difference  between  France  and 
England,  he  forgot  his  generally  prudent  habit  of  mind.  If 
this  is  not  the  meaning,  it  is  not  easy  to  know  what  the 
meaning  is.  The  superiority  of  Providence  and  Lord  Spencer 
to  the  agencies  employed  in  governing  Ireland  up  to  a 
twelvemonth  ago  will  be  cheerfully  admitted  by  all  but  a 
few  Radicals.  Then  the  speech  was  closed,  after  a thu’d 
lecture,  again  not  very  novel,  on  the  great  principle  of 
devolution,  by  the  obligatory,  and  of  course  indefinite, 
reference  to  the  projects  of  municipal  reform  in  London. 

Although,  as  is  well  known,  after-dinner  oratory  is  by  no 
means  Mr.  Gladstone’s  forte,  it  may  seem  surprising  that 
he  should  not  have  found  something  else  to  talk  about  than 
the  comparative  modernness  of  government  by  Cabinet,  and 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  interpreting  telegrams.  But  he 
was  probably  wise  in  his  choice  of  topics.  Ho  triumphs  have 
waited  on  the  Ministry  during  the  last  six  months.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  one  fussy  and  mischievous  attempt  to  fetter, 
under  pretence  of  enlarging,  freedom  of  election,  and  a few 
statutes  of  the  business  kind,  some  better,  some  worse,  will 
probably  be  added  to  the  Statute  Book.  But,  except  by 
the  persons  directly  concerned  in  these,  the  Session  of  1 883 
Avill  never  be  thought  of  as  the  Session  of  these  matters. 
It  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  two  things — the  defeat 
of  an  immensely  strong  Government  in  a pitched  battle  on 
the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill,  and  the  enforced  withdrawal 
of  that  Government  from  the  agreement  it  had  entered 
into  on  the  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal.  These  are  the  two 
notable  Parliamentary  events  of  the  Session,  and  each  has 
been  a great  and  grievous  disaster  for  the  Government — a 
disaster  than  which  many  far  less  great  and  grievous  have  in 
times  past  transferred  Ministers  to  the  Opposition  benches. 
Naturally  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  mention  either  of  these 
matters.  There  was,  according  to  his  own  theory,  no  reason 
why  he  should.  The  Parliamentary  Acres  has  explained  that 
nothing  matters  much  unless  the  House  of  Commons  uses 
the  word  “ regret,”  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  if  the 
House  did  use  that  word,  the  only  result  would  be  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  call  it  a very  uncivil  Parliament.  So  long 
as  the  majority  supports  him  as  a rule,  it  is  perfectly  wel- 
come to  throw  him  over  as  an  exception.  But  this  could 
not  be  explained  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  would  not 
have  made  a very  inspiriting  speech  if  it  had  been.  In 
such  cases  the  history  of  Cabinets  and  the  necessity  of 
using  due  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  telegrams  come 
in  usefully  enough.  Such  a very  lame  and  unsatisfactory 
compte  rendu  of  the  doings  of  a Ministry,  such  a total 
abstinence  from  declaration  of  its  views  on  subjects 
of  real  importance  and  interest,  such  a want  of  the 
spirit  and  the  indefinable  vis  viva  which  should  ani- 
mate the  speeches  of  a great  party  leader,  might  damage 
some  Governments.  But  it  is  improbable  that  it  will 
damage  Mr.  Gladstone.  As  support  of  him  is  not  gener- 
ally  based  on  the  exercise  of  reason,  so  he  has  comparatively 
little  to  fear  from  that  exercise.  It  is  only  now  and  then, 
when  the  mischievous  principles  of  his  statesmanship  find 
practical  embodiment  in  some  very  concrete  and  obvious 


form — a Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill  or  an  agreement  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  M.  de  Lessees — that  his 
admirers  wake  for  a moment  from  them  trance  of  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  adroitly  conforms  himself  to  their 
waking  Avill,  or  at  any  rate  makes  no  active  opposition  to  it, 
and  they  go  to  sleep  again,  and  admire  him  as  much  as 
ever.  Some  day,  doubtless,  they  will  wake  for  good  ; and 
it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  occasion  may  not  be  the 
occurrence  of  some  event  irreparably  disastrous  to  the 
country. 


THE  IRISH  TRAMWAYS  BILL, 

T this  time  of  year  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most; 
interesting,  part  of  the  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  often  done  long  after  midnight ; and  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  new  Irish  Tramways  Bill 
shordd  have  made  its  appearance  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  It  is  perhaps  more  sur- 
prising that  a measure  of  such  importance  should  make  its 
appearance  so  late  in  the  Session  than  that  it  should  make 
it  so  late  at  night.  For  the  Bill  is  very  far  from  being  a 
small  one.  Not  only  does  it  deal  with  other  matters  tban 
tramways,  but  the  tramway  scheme  itself  is  one  of  no  httle 
magnitude.  It  is  proposed  to  guarantee  half  the  interest 
on  a maximum  capital  of  two  millions,  which  ought  to  go  a 
good  way  towards  the  purpose,  if  only  it  be  somewhat  more 
judiciously  spent  than  public  or  semi-public  money  usually 
is  in  Ireland.  Further,  this  Bill  proposes  a fresh  expendi- 
ture from  the  inexhaustible  spoils  of  the  Irish  Church 
on  emigration,  and  it  extends  the  sale  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act  so  as  to  allow  Companies  to  buy  land  for  re-sale  to  small 
holders  at  a deposit  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  of  the  price, 
the  rest  remaining  on  what  may  be  called  a State  mort- 
gage. Only  very  innocent  persons  will  be  at  a loss  to 
discern  the  reason  of  the  tacking  together  in  one  Bill  of 
three  quite  independent  measures ; and  it  may  perhaps  be 
added  that  only  persons  nearly  as  innocent  will  be  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  device.  The  large  sum  to 
be  expended  on  tramways  and  the  extension  of  the  purchase 
clauses  of  the  Land  Act  are  intended  to  induce  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  followers  to  swallow  the  emigration  clause.  But 
“ let  them  starve,  so  long  as  they  do  not  go  away  out  of  our 
“ reach,”  is  the  Parnellite  motto.  The  thought  of  any  pos- 
sible Brady  or  Kelly  being  taken  away  from  the  fair 
prospects  of  home  to  a dull  hfe  of  honesty  in  Canada  or  else- 
where is  poison  to  your  true  Irish  Nationalist. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  bait  will  be  too  strong 
for  the  Irish  members  to  resist,  as  they  threaten  to  do.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  Englishmen  to  understand  (perhaps 
because  they  have  so  little  personal  experience  of  it)  the 
flutter  of  delight  which  goes  through  Ireland  at  the  idea  of 
the  allotment  of  Government  money  for  any  purpose,  the 
purpose  itself  being  comparatively  immaterial.  Besides,  the 
proposal,  as  far  as  the  benefit  intended  to  be  conferred  is 
concerned,  is  really  a good  one  enough.  Next  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  and  chmate,  the  chief  difficulty  of  Ireland  un- 
connected with  the  character  of  the  people  is  the  difidculty  of 
communication.  A very  large  part  of  the  distress  in  the  West 
is  due  to  the  impossibility  or  the  costliness  of  conveying  pro- 
duce to  market.  Railways  are  expensive,  and  Irish  railways 
as  they  exist  are  not  tempting  examples  to  those  who  wish  to 
multiply  them.  Moreover,  though  tramways,  even  at  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  would  hardly  do  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
forwarding  of  rapidly  perishable  goods  to  market,  they  would 
do  something,  and  might  facilitate  a better  distribution  of 
the  population.  Purchase  clauses  of  all  kinds  have  been 
such  invariable  failures  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Land  Act  in  this  dh-ection  is  but  of  small  account.  It 
furnished  Mr.  Gibson  with  a very  neat  and  appropriate  re- 
tort to  Mr.  Parnell,  a retort  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
characteristically  tried  to  soften.  The  Irish  members, 
grumbling  at  expenditure  on  emigration,  ask  for  expendi- 
ture on  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  migration  ; and  Mr. 
Gibson  reminds  them  that  under  the  proposed  clause  they 
can  buy  waste  lands  to  their  hearts’  content,  and  migrate 
Donegal  to  Kerry  and  Kerry  to  Donegal  as  much  as  they 
please.  That,  however,  is  not  the  method  of  benefiting  their 
countrymen  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  prefer. 
They  are  good  at  levying ; ill  at  laying  out  •,  and,  indeed,  it 
must  be  granted  that  there  is  something  awkward  in  the 
idea  of  a Company  formed  for  any  such  purposes  under 
Land  League  auspices.  There  is  no  knowing  whether  some 
sacrilegious  shareholder  might  not  suggest  the  investment 
of  the  mysterious  sums  after  which  Mr.  Patrick  Egan 
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looks  so  nn,rrowly  in  a new  and  less  questionable  kind  of 
“ removal.” 

Toacertain  extent, tlien,Mi-.TREVELYAN’snew Bill  deserves 
approbation.  Its  main  objects  ai-e  either  undoubtedly 
excellent,  probably  useful,  or  at  worst  certainly  hiu'mless. 
The  more  money  wisely  spent  on  emigration  the  better  ; 
indeed  if  the  proposed  sums  in  the  Bill  were  to  bo  changed, 
and  two  millions  were  spent  on  emigration  and  a hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  tramways  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
probably  be  all  the  better  for  Ireland.  But  tiumways  will 
certainly  do  Ireland  no  harm,  and  may  do  it  some  good  ; 
while,  if  any  device  can  induce  the  Irish  peasant  to  buy  at 
an  honest  price  the  land  he  covets  and  clings  to,  instead  of 
scheming  for  it  by  dishonest  means,  no  money  is  too  much 
to  spend  on  that  device.  But  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  Mr.  H.  Nortiicote’s  plea  that  these  scliemes 
contrast  rather  oddly  with  the  attitude  of  the  Goveiaiment 
towards  the  confessedly  valuable  Canadian  scheme  foi'  settling 
thousands  of  Irish  families  (not  flinging  them  ashore  un- 
provided for) ; and  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
further  advance  in  the  direction  of  putting  Ireland  out  to 
nurse  en  parmcmence  involved  in  the  tramway  part  of  the 
scheme  is  one  which,  independently  of  financial  considera- 
tions (in  themselves  not  unimportant),  may  suggest  serious 
misgivings.  The  root  of  all  evil  in  Ireland,  more  than  the 
fogs  and  the  bogs,  more  than  the  lack  of  coal  and  of  iron, 
more  than  the  machinations  of  agitators,  who  indeed  draw 
most  of  their  force  from  this  root  itself,  is  the  incurable 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  face  life  in  the  spirit  of  business- 
like self-help  which  is  the  only  spirit  compatible  with 
national  prosperity.  Too  many  of  the  measures  which  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government  have  introduced  nominally  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  have  tended,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  confirm  Irishmen  in  their  natural  sleevelessness  and 
thriftlessness.  The  Irish  peasant  has  been  told  that  he 
is  a poor  innocent  who  cannot  make  his  own  bargains, 
and  that  the  law  will  accordingly  make  his  bargains 
for  him.  Now  the  law  is  to  step  in,  and  help  him  to  do 
what  the  inhabitants  of  every  English  and  Scotch  district 
have  had  to  do  for  themselves.  It  is  not  much,  perhaps, 
that  forty  thousand  a year  more  should  go  the  way  of  the 
many  other  thousands  which  the  taxpayers  of  the  three 
kingdoms  have  contributed  to  help  Ireland  over  the  stiles 
at  which  she  is  perpetually  pleading  or  showing  lameness. 
It  is  something,  and  a considerable  something,  that  two  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Irish  character  should  be  encouraged 
anew.  Two,  for  the  mischievous  operation  of  such  measures 
as  this  is  not  single,  but  double.  They  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  Irishman  to  help  himself,  and  encourage  him  to 
look  to  the  Government  for  help,  which  is  one  bad  thing ; 
and,  independently  of  this  help,  they  encourage  him  to  look 
for  the  manna  of  public  money  merely  as  such,  and 
without  regard  to  the  future  benefits  which  the  pub- 
lic money  is  to  buy.  Experience  indeed  hardly  shows 
that  public  money  in  the  shape  of  guarantees  of  interest 
conduces  to  economical  and  efficient  administration.  But 
that  is  a minor  and  a remote  point.  It  is  very  noteworthy 
that  Mr.  Parnell  appeared  to  be  much  more  interested  in 
the  two  millions  than  in  the  usefulness  of  the  works  on 
which  those  two  millions  were  to  be  expended.  “ English 
“ contractors  and  machinists,”  he  complained,  would  get 
most  of  the  millions.  This  is  an  essentially  Irish  point  of 
view,  and  it  may  guide  the  attentive  observer  to  many  other 
Irish  points  of  view.  Speaking  generally,  the  sound  and 
healthy  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State  is  that  in 
which  the  individual  regards  the  State  as  a servant  to 
whose  expense  he  contributes,  and  who  in  turn  does  for  him 
certain  things  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  for  him- 
self, or  which  he  can  only  do  for  himself  at  disproportionate 
expense  and  inconvenience.  The  unsound  conception  of  the 
State  is  that  of  a master  or  guardian  who  is  very  trouble- 
some in  exacting  duties,  but  out  of  whom,  by  adroit  manage- 
ment, tips,  holidays,  treats,  and  other  personal  advantages 
can  be  begged  or  wheedled.  That  is  essentially  the  Irish 
conception,  and  it  is  this  conception  which  Land  Acts, 
Arrears  Acts,  and  Tramways  Acts  of  the  kind  of  this 
present  Bill  encourage.  Mr.  Trevelyan  oflfers  Ireland 
means  of  doing  her  business  better ; Mr.  Parnell  accepts 
it  as  an  offer  of  so  much  money  to  be  spent  in  Ireland,  and 
grumbles  because  it  will  not  all  go  into  Irish  pockets.  Nor, 
so  long  as  matters  go  on  upon  the  same  system,  is  there  much 
fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Parnell.  When  men  or  nations 
are  treated  as  children,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  should 
behave  as  such. 


FRIiXCII  POLITICS  IN  THE  RECESS. 

rjllTE  Frendi  roccss  deserves  its  name  more  truly  than 
X its  Englisli  co\interpart ; or  rather  it  deserves  it  more 
truly  tlaui  its  English  counterpart  does  now.  Thero  was  a 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  from  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment to  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  politics  were  Laid  aside.  Even  after 
Lord  Mayor’s  Day  they  only  revived  in  the  shape  of  news- 
paper speculations  .as  to  the  work  of  the  November  Cabinets. 
There  was  a healthy  feeling  th.at  the  ye.ar  was  divided  into 
<a  political  .and  a non-political  half,  and  the  only  speeches 
that  came  into  the  latter  were  those  in  which  members  v/ho 
had  been  silent  din  ing  the  Session  strove  to  convince  their 
constituents  how  well  they  could  t.alk  if  they  tried.  I'hat 
time  has  now  become  historic.al.  In  its  stead  there  has 
grown  up  the  practice  of  giving  the  recess  an  oratorical  im- 
portance wliich  used  to  belong  only  to  the  Session. 
Ministers  amd  leaders  of  Opposition  are  to  be  heard  in  tlie 
autumn  and  winter  as  frequently  as  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  This  custom  has  not  yet  extended  itself  to  France. 
There  the  recess  is  still  for  the  most  part  a time  of  political 
repose.  Ministerialists  and  Opposition  ai’e  alike  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  of  saying  nothing.  The  machinery  of 
public  meetings  is  little  understood,  and  except  when  the 
fire  kindles  in  the  overheated  heart  of  some  Badical  deputy 
the  silence  remains  unbroken. 

An  exception  to  this  universal  leisure  will  this  year  be 
found  in  the  person  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  He  has 
to  dismiss  and  replace  some  six  hundred  magistrates.  Let 
him  put  it  to  himself  how  he  will,  the  task  is  not  a pleasant 
one.  Were  the  Minister  so  minded,  he  could  perhaps  pick 
out  some  six  hundred  men  who  are  past  work,  or  who,  work 
as  long  as  they  may,  will  never  work  to  much  purpose. 
But  this  is  not  what  is  expected  of  him,  nor  what  would  be 
tolerated  in  a Bepublican  Minister  if  he  were  to  attempt  it. 
He  has  to  take  care  that  the  magistrates  who  are  super- 
seded are  of  the  sort  that  the  party  intends  to  get  rid 
of.  He  will  not,  indeed,  be  without  helpers  in  the  making 
of  his  lists.  Every  magistrate  who  has  an  enemy  is  certain 
to  be  denounced  as  hostile  to  the  Republic.  The  Govern- 
ment have  never  defined  what  they  understand  by  hostility 
to  the  Republic ; consequently  it  will  be  worth  the  while  of 
every  one  who  has  a private  grudge  to  gratify  to  set  up  as 
a virtuous  informer.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  do  a bad  turn 
to  a man  he  hates;  if  he  fails,  he  will  have  established 
himself  ivith  the  Minister  as  a man  to  be  conciliated  in 
some  other  way.  Nor  is  hatred  the  only  motive  that 
will  provide  M.  Martin-Feuill^e  with  fellow-workers  in 
the  business  of  purification.  Friendship  and  self-interest 
will  each  play  their  part,  and  the  Minister  will  often  have 
to  consider  whether  what  a man  says  in  praise  of  himself 
or  what  a man  says  in  praise  of  another  best  deserves  his 
attention.  The  three  months  during  which  he  is  charged 
with  a task  which  he  must  be  disposed  to  think  indispens- 
able,'but  can  hardly  think  grateful,  will  about  coincide  with 
the  recess,  and  in  November  he  will  have  to  meet  the 
Chambers  with  all  the  responsibility  of  what  he  has  done 
upon  his  shoulders.  However  he  may  have  accomplished 
his  commission,  he  cannot  hope  to  escape  censure.  There 
is  scarcely  a Republican  Senator  or  Deputy  who  will  not 
have  received  applications  by  the  dozen  from  his  consti- 
tuents, the  burden  of  each  being  that  they  know  a man 
who  would  make  a better  judge  than  the  judge  in  possession. 
Until  the  three  months  have  run  out  the  judicious  repre- 
sentative wiU  take  care  to  keep  the  wishes  of  his  constituents 
to  himself.  If  a job  has  to  be  done,  he  will  naturally  wish 
that  it  shall  be  done  for  himself  and  not  for  them.  But 
when  all  the  new  appointments  have  been  made  he  ivill 
be  free,  if  his  mouth  has  not  been  properly  closed,  to 
express  his  indignant  wonder  that  in  determining  what 
magistrates  to  displace  the  Minister  of  Justice  should 
have  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  reasonable  suggestions  of  the 
thoroughly  Republican  constituency  which  he  has  the 
honour  to  represent.  Then  will  be  his  time  for  making 
M.  Martin-Feuilliee’s  life  burdensome ; and,  judging  by 
the  temper  which  the  Republican  majority  has  shown  <m 
similar  occasions  in  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  will  use  that  time  well. 

M.  Ferry  is  so  far  happier  than  M.  Martin-Peuill^e 
that  nothing  is  expected  of  him  between  now  and  the  time 
when  the  Chambers  meet  again.  He  has  not,  like  his  col- 
leagues, charged  himself  with  a special  duty,  and  that  of  a 
kind  which  it  is  impossible  to  ffischarge  without  mfllnug 
half  a dozen  enemies  for  eveiy  friend.  But  M.  Perry 
has  a standing  difficulty  in  front  of  him  which  in  He  way 
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is  quite  as  serious  as  the  purification  of  the  magistracy. 
He  has  made  M.  G-k^vy  return  a soft  answer  to  the  Pope, 
and  so  far  he  has  postponed  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel 
which  he  is  rightly  anxious  to  avoid  if  he  possibly  can. 
But  it  is  not  the  Pope  only  that  he  has  to  reckon  vdth. 
Leo  XIII.  is  by  comparison  easily  pacified.  The  really 
implacable  enemy  is  the  majority  on  which  he  relies  for 
support.  The  various  assaults  upon  the  Church  which  the 
Pope  enumerates  in  his  letter  to  M.  Gr^vy  have  been 
marked  by  one  common  characteristic.  They  have  all  been 
organized  by  unwilling  Governments  at  the  bidding  of 
imperious  majorities.  Even  the  solitary  exception  to  this 
rule  was  probably  only  apparent.  M.  Paul  Bert  was  no 
doubt  anxious  to  do  religion  all  the  harm  he  could,  but  it 
was  never  clear  how  much  of  it  Gambetta  would  have 
vllowed  to  be  actually  done.  Why  it  is  that  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber  is  so  bent  upon  injiuing  the  Church 
is  the  standing  problem  of  contemporary  French  politics. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  feeling  is  shared 
by  the  great  body  of  the  French  people,  and  the 
Government  are  constantly  protesting  that  they  are 
strangers  to  it.  But,  though  it  exists  neither  above  nor 
below  the  Chamber,  it  is  paramount  in  the  Chamber,  and 
as  it  is  the  Chamber,  not  the  constituencies,  that  makes 
and  unmakes  Ministries,  it  is  a feeling  which  M.  Ferry 
has  to  take  into  account.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  be 
certain  to  find  himself  in  a minority,  and  so  have  to  make 
way  for  one  of  the  many  rivals  who  are  counting  the  hours 
until  they  can  trip  him  up.  Xo  doubt  the  recess  brings 
him  a respite,  as  it  does  to  M.  MARTiN-FEUiLLfiE.  A Par- 
liamentary defeat  can  only  be  sustained  when  Parliament  is 
actually  sitting.  But  he  can  prepare  the  way  for  a defeat  even 
better  than  when  Parliament  is  sitting,  because  he  has  not  the 
same  opportunities  of  studying  the  temper  of  the  deputies. 
During  the  recess  he  may  do  in  ignorance  Avhat  he  would 
never  have  done  except  in  ignorance.  During  the  Session 
he  can  at  least  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  avoid  one  danger 
after  another  as  each  presents  itself  in  turn.  Not  even  for 
IM.  Ferry,  therefore,  can  the  recess  have  many  attractions. 
He  finds  himself  perpetually  in  front  of  the  same  dilemma 
— how  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  Repubhc  wdth  the 
interests  of  the  Cabinet.  Regard  for  the  former  bids  him 
labour  for  religious  peace.  Regard  for  the  latter  bids  him 
make  ready  for  religious  warfare.  If  he  does  his  duty  by 
the  Republic,  he  must  submit  to  be  turned  out  of  office.  If 
he  does  his  duty  by  himself,  he  must  resort  to  measures  in 
order  to  stay  in  office  which  are  likely  in  the  end  to 
bring  the  Republic  to  destruction.  It  is  an  awkward  pair 
of  alternatives ; but  if  M.  Ferry’s  past  is  any  index  to  his 
future,  there  is  not  much  doubt  which  of  the  two  he  will 
choose. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  BILL. 

LTHOUGH,  in  accordance  with  a growing  custom,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  night  was  wasted  in  personal 
recriminations,  the  debate  on  Mr.  Childers’s  National  Debt 
Bill  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  measure  will  be  carried  through  notwith- 
. standing  the  scandalously  late  date  in  the  Session  at  which 
it  has  been  brought  forward.  The  discussion  of  the  various 
amendments  on  the  paper  should  not  occupy  much  time  in 
Committee  if  the  Ministry  is  firm  in  its  resolution  to  cany 
the  Bill.  They  are  mostly  proposed  by  members  who  think 
that  reduction  of  taxation  is  more  needed  than  payment  of 
debt,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  condemned  them  all 
by  rejecting  Mr.  M.  Henry’s  amendment.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  accepted  the  principle  of  Mr.  Childers’s  Bill 
in  the  name  of  the  Conservative  Opposition.  His  criti- 
cisms were  mainly  directed  against  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  provides  for  the  conversion  of  the  30  millions  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  Savings  Banks  into  Terminable 
Annuities  for  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  years,  to  be  renewed  as 
they  fall  in.  As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
agreed  to  accept  an  amendment  on  this  part  of  his  measure 
the  Conservative  leader  will  doubtless  abstain  from  further 
opposition.  The  Conservatives  do  not  profess  to  expect 
more  than  the  improvement  of  details  by  the  postponement 
which  it  is  said  they  intend  to  insist  upon,  and  they  have 
therefore  rea,son  to  be  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made 
by  Mr.  Childers. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  plan  for  reducing 
the^  Debt^  is  doubtless  open  to  criticism ; but  the  result 
which- ho  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  is  in  itself  a good  one, 


and  in  the  present  case  the  end  may  fairly  be  said  to 
justify  the  means.  Those  members  who  are  most  likely  to 
offer  a resolute  opposition  are  not  greatly  concerned  to  criti- 
cize Mr.  Childers’s  measure  on  its  own  merits.  They  do 
not  dislike  it  because  it  is  a bad  instrument  for  doing  its 
work,  but  because  it  is  to  do  something  which  they  have  no 
wish  to  see  done.  These  critics  act  from  two  motives.  Some  of 
them  think  that  the  5,130,000?.  which  will  be  left  free  when 
the  old  Terminable  Annuities  lapse  in  1885,  shoidd  be  de- 
voted to  the  reduction  of  taxation.  Others  have  various  plans 
for  spending  the  money.  Neither  of  them  wish  to  see  it  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  debt.  The  issue  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  therefore,  is  less  whether  Mr.  Childers  has 
framed  a good  financial  measure  than  whether  it  thinks 
that  a serious  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  reduce  the 
National  Debt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  payment  of  interest  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  demanded  from  any  country.  When  the  weight  of 
taxation  is  very  great  it  is  in  the  interest  of  postexity  that 
whatever  can  be  spared  after  pi-oviding  for  necessary  expen- 
diture should  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  taxpayer.  It  will 
scarcely  be  asserted  that  the  countiy  is  taxed  to  this  extent  at 
present.  The  duties  on  tea  and  other  things  which  some  of  Mr. 
Childers’s  opponents  wish  to  see  removed  are  almost  the 
only  contribution  which  large  classes  of  the  community 
make  to  the  national  revenue.  As  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  insisted,  the  policy  he  is  now  endeavouring  to 
cai'ry  out  has  already  been  accepted  by  Parliament.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  fi-amed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
in  1876  the  charge  of  the  pei’manent  debt  was  fixed  at 
28,000,000?.  till  1885.  Wlxat  he  now  asks  Pai’liament  to 
do  is  to  provide  for  devoting  the  same  sum  to  the  same 
purposes  after  that  year.  The  best  authorities  on  finance 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ai’e  agreed 
that  the  country  can  easily  continue  to  pay  the  taxes  now 
raised.  No  new  burden  will  be  imposed,  and  though  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  greatly  increased,  the  chai’ge  for 
debt  is  less  than  it  was  in  1859.  No  case  has  been  made 
out  for  a reduction  of  taxation.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a serious  attempt 
should  continue  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  debt.  In  the 
absence  of  any  proof  that  an  immediate  reduction  of  taxation 
is  called  for,  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  to  provide  for  a permanent  alleviation  of  the  burden  in 
the  future,  and  that  the  Bill  is  designed  to  provide.  Mr. 
Childers  assei’ted,  and  he  was  not  seriously  contradicted, 
that  the  operation  of  his  scheme  will  help  forward  a con- 
version of  the  whole  debt,  by  which  the  rate  of  interest  will 
be  reduced  from  3 to  2|-  or  2f  per  cent.  The  difference 
will  rightly  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  taxpayer. 
Meanwhile  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  as  well 
as  the  lai'ge  sums  let  loose  for  employment  in  industry,  rvill 
alike  be  an  addition  to  the  fund  on  which  the  nation  can 
di’aw  in  case  of  need.  The  opponents  of  liis  measure  who 
would  like  to  see  taxes  taken  off  will  probably  give  Mr. 
Childers  less  trouble  than  the  othei’s  who  wish  to  see  the 
sui’plxxs  of  1885  devoted  to  purposes  which  they  think  of 
more  importance  than  the  payment  of  debt.  It  is  scarcely  a 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  mouths  of  the  Irish  members 
are  watering  at  the  thought  of  it.  As  the  Irish  Church 
Fund  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  the  five  millions  odd  would  be 
doubly  welcome.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  they  will  be 
doomed  to  learn  that  on  certain  questions  even  a Liberal 
Ministry  can  put  its  foot  down.  Mr.  Childers  has  the 
approval  of  the  country  and  the  support  of  a strong 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  desire  to  reduce 
the  Debt ; and  by  the  exercise  of  a moderate  degree  of 
resolution  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  get  his  Bfil  carried. 

The  measure  has  escaped  much  criticism  on  what  is 
undoixbtedly  its  weakest  point  — the  clumsy  machinery 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  the  Debt.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  extorted  a promise  that  the  30  milhons 
of  the  Savings  Banks  shall  not  be  converted  into  Termin- 
able Annuities  in  the  exact  way  proposed  at  first;  but 
in  other  re.spects  no  serious  change  is  demanded.  And 
yet  the  use  of  Terminable  Annuities  at  all  is  open  to 
vai’ious  objections.  It  is,  for  one  thing;  of  the  nature  of 
a subterfuge.  If  the  nation  is  resolved  to  pay  its  debt, 
it  would  seem  that  the  simple  course  would  be  to  do  so 
directly,  and  not  by  a double  pi’ocess.  The  most  straight- 
forward and  businesshke  way  to  effect  that  purpose  would 
be  to  devote  the  5,130,000?.  which  are  to  be  set  free 
in  1885  to  the  direct  payment  of  debt.  But  the  employ- 
ment of  Terminable  Annuities  has  been  approved  by  both 
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of  the  great  parties,  and  wliatcver  is  done  for  tlio  payment 
of  debt  will  undoubtedly  bo  done  in  that  W£iy.  The  loason 
is  sufficiently  plain.  No  Cluincellor  of  the  Exchequer  can 
feel  sure  that  the  virtue  of  his  majority,  whether  it  bo 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  would  resist  the  yearly  tempta- 
tion of  seeing  five  millions  and  upwards  lying  at  its  dis- 
posal. It  would  sooner  or  later  yield  to  the  natural 
<lesire  of  man  to  pay  fewer  taxes,  and  then  the  debt 
would  be  left  standing.  If  the  Government  was  able 
to  abstain  from  lightening  the  Income-tax  or  abolishing 
the  duty  on  tea  with  the  money,  it  wo\ild  certainly  draw 
on  it  at  every  increase  of  the  national  expenditure.  If 
the  money  is  allotted  for  the  payment  of  obligations  during 
a fixed  period,  it  must  needs  be  let  alone.  There  is 
certainly  an  absurd  side  to  the  process.  Common  sense  and 
business  capacity  seem  rather  to  be  wanting  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a people  has  to  be  wheedled  into  doing  in- 
directly what  it  professes  a wish  to  do.  But  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  have  to  think  of  constituencies  and  their 
l epresentatives  as  well  as  of  common  sense  and  business. 
Mr.  Childers  is  no  doubt  acting  wisely  in  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  previous  Chancellors,  and  tying  up  a part  of  the 
revenue  to  pay  debt,  even  if  he  has  to  do  so  by  creating 
another  debt.  The  necessity  of  fulfilling  national  obliga- 
tions will  do  for  us  what  the  determination  to  protect 
native  industry  is  doing  for  Ameidca.  In  the  course  of 
his  criticism  Sii'  Stafford  Northcote  pointed  out  some 
dangers  which  may  be  found  to  beset  Mr.  Childers’s  Bill. 
The  70  millions  which  are  now  to  be  converted  into  Termi- 
na.ble  Annuities  are  to  be  taken  from  Chancery  Stock  and 
from  the  money  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  The  conversions  can 
safely  be  made;  but,  as  annuities  fall  in,  and  the  amount 
to  be  issued  increases,  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  place 
them  in  the  market.  The  calculations  to  be  made  will 
be  delicate,  and  the  Chancellors  of  the  future  may  be 
subject  to  many  disappointments.  Mr.  Childers  has  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  accept  Sir  Stafford’s  advice  in  pro- 
viding against  these  risks,  and  saving  future  Parliaments 
from  the  necessity  of  pi'oviding  remedies.  He  might 
have  added  that,  by  the  time  it  has  become  necessary  to 
provide  for  pla.cing  new  annuities,  the  country  may  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  see  that,  when  it  wishes  to  redeem  its 
debt,  the  shortest  course  is  to  do  it  directly.  It  will  per- 
haps not  be  found  needful  in  the  wiser  future  to  guard 
against  the  waste  of  a surplus  two  years  before  it  begins  to 
exist  by  putting  pressure  on  an  exhausted  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  fag-end  of  a Session. 


LONDON  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  WATER 
COMPANIES. 

WHEN  Sir  W.  Harcourt  received  the  deputation  to 
complain  of  the  London  Water  Companies,  he  was 
already  pledged  to  the  admission  that  the  consumers  had  a 
grievance.  He  was,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  person 
responsible  for  the  recent  addition  to  the  charges  of  the 
Companies  which,  under  their  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  a necessary  consequence  of  their  continued 
existence.  In  1880  the  Companies  had  agreed  to  sell 
their  undertakings  on  certain  terms.  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  considered  the  pro- 
posed contract,  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  its  rejec- 
tion. The  able  man  of  business  who,  under  Sir  R.  Cross’s 
instruct'  ons,  had  negotiated  the  arrangement,  was  never 
allowed  to  explain  his  calculations  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
examination  in  chief.  Nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  occupied  with  a vigorously  hostile  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  principal  witness  by  the  Chairman,  and  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  re-establishing  any  weak  point  in  his 
case  on  re-examination,  because  the  Companies  had  not 
thought  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  instruct  their 
counsel  to  defend  the  terms  of  sale.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Corporation  took  precisely  the 
same  course  which  would  have  been  followed  by  a central 
municipality.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
assent  to  an  arrangement  which  was  vehemently  condemned 
by  the  representative  of  the  Government.  They  received 
full  warning  that  the  claims  of  the  Companies  were  rapidly 
advancing  with  the  extension  of  demand  and  supply.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  income  of  the  Com- 
panies is  larger  by  30,000!  than  it  was  three  years  ago ; 
and  of  course  the  capital  value  of  the  undertakings  has 
advanced  in  the  same  proportion.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  now 


justly  protests  against  the  proposal  to  take  away  any  irn  t 
of  their  property  witliout  compensation.  It  wasiii  rcdinuce 
on  tlie  uniform  respect  of  Parliament  for  vested  interests 
that  the  AVater  Companies  refrained  from  promoting  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  contemplated  by  Sir  Pi.ichard 
Cross. 

For  the  public  satisfaction  even  more  than  for  the  public 
interest  it  is  desirable  that  the  supply  of  water  should  bo 
in  the  hands  of  municipal  or  representative  bodies.  The 
change  of  ownership  has  been  effected  in  a great  number 
of  instances  by  agreement,  and  only  in  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptional cases  by  compulsion.  The  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Coi'poration  would  be  perfectly  capable  of  adminis- 
tering the  supply ; and,  unless  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedure of  Parliament  were  reversed,  a new  Municipality 
would  have  no  power  of  purchase  which  is  not  possessed 
by  the  existing  bodies.  There  is  no  present  difficulty 
about  raising  any  sum  which  might  be  required  for  the 
purpose.  The  Board  of  Works  can  procure  any  money 
which  it  recjuires  at  a low  rate,  and  the  revenue  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  waterworks  would  be  imme- 
diately available  for  the  payment  of  interest,  leaving,  after 
a short  period,  or  more  probably  from  the  beginning,  a 
considerable  surplus.  The  staff  of  engineers  and  other 
skilled  officials  would  probably  be  transferred  with  the 
undertaking;  and  there  would  not  be  any  room  in  the 
whole  transaction  for  the  exercise  of  the  influence  winch 
might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  an  unwieldy  municipal 
body.  Sir  W.  Harcouet’s  digression  from  the  subject  to 
which  his  attention  was  called  by  the  deputation  was  there- 
fore wholly  gratuitous  and  irrelevant.  The  question  of 
water  rates  or  of  the  ownership  of  the  various  waterworks 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
metropolis ; and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  impulsive  person  in  ordinary  society  who  cannot 
help  diverting  his  conversation  to  the  favourite  hobby  of  the 
moment.  It  maybe  conjectured  that  the  reproachful  phrases 
which  surprised  the  deputation  were  either  parts  of  a 
great  speech  with  which  the  Municipal  Bill  was  to  have  been 
introduced,  or  involuntary  expressions  of  disappointment 
caused  by  the  loss  of  an  opportunity.  It  must  be  some 
consolation  that  the  Bill  and  the  opening  speech  are  only 
postponed.  Although  it  will  be  difficult  to  urge  any  suffi- 
cient reason  for  trying  a dangerous  experiment,  many  fine 
things  may  be  said  on  the  subject. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Sir  W.  Harcouet’s 
great  experience  would  have  secured  him  against  one  mis- 
take in  his  answer  to  the  deputation.  The  proposed 
municipality  might,  according  to  his  suggestion,  bring  the 
Water  Companies  to  terms  by  procuring  an  alternative 
supply.  In  this  case,  also,  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Corporation  might  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  future 
municipality;  but  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  no 
existing  or  prospective  body  would  persuade  Parliament  to 
deviate  from  its  uniform  practice.  The  policy  of  modern 
legislation  is  indicated  by  the  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  which  confine  the  right  of  providing  a water  supply 
by  local  governing  bodies  to  districts  in  which  Companies 
with  Parliamentary  powers  fail  to  discharge  their  duty.  It 
is  true  that  a special  Act  of  Parliament  might  overrule  the 
ordinary  law ; but  Parliament  has  always  in  dealing  with 
new  applications  strictly  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts.  No  case  can  be  mentioned  in  which 
a Corporation  has  been  authorized  to  provide  a new  supply, 
except  on  the  condition  of  paying  full  value  for  the  existing 
undertaking.  In  two  instances  only  has  a sale  been  com- 
pulsorily imposed  on  a Company.  The  Birmingham  Cor- 
poration was  allowed  to  buy  the  undertaking  of  the  local 
Company  because  the  contingent  right  of  purchase  had 
been  reserved  in  the  Act  by  which  the  Company  was  in- 
corporated. The  Corporations  of  Stockton  and  Middles- 
borough  obtained  power  of  compulsory  purchase  when  the 
Water  Company  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
of  a Parliamentary  Committee  that  it  should  provide  a piuer 
supply  from  a new  source.  The  Corporations  were  compelled 
to  give  the  full  value  for  the  actual  undertaking ; and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  they  have  since  contented  themselves 
with  the  old  sources  of  supply. 

It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  in  dealing 
with  waterworks,  as  with  other  kinds  of  property,  a dif- 
ferently constituted  Parliament  may  deal  less  scrupulously 
with  vested  rights ; but,  if  a system  of  plunder  is  begun, 
no  London  Municipality  need  be  created  to  profit  by  the 
novel  license.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  taunted  the  deputation 
with  the  helplessness  of  a population  of  four  or  five  millions 
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in  comparison  with  provincial  communities ; but  no  other 
town  in  the  kingdom  would,  in  similar  circumstances, 
enjoy  the  privileges  which  are  supposed  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  metropolis.  The  model  Corporation  of  Birmingham 
had  to  buy  the  undertakings  of  the  Companies,  as  a con- 
dition of  acquiring  the  right  of  providing  the  present  or 
an  alternative  supply.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  any  municipal  body  wordd  commit  the  extrava- 
gance of  bringing  water  from  Wales  or  from  Cumberland 
to  supersede  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  New  Biver. 
The  actual  supply  is  double  the  necessary  quantity,  and 
no  water  in  the  country  is  preferable  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. It  is  true  that  some  theorists  prefer  soft  water 
to  hard;  but  the  hardest  water  in  London,  supplied  by 
the  Kent  Water  Company,  is  also  the  most  free  from 
real  or  apparent  impm’ity.  The  question  is  not,  perhaps, 
finally  settled  ; but,  if  soft  water  is  thought  to  be  desirable, 
the  Board  of  Works  is  as  capable  as  any  Municipality 
of  spending  a few  millions  in  avoiding  such  contamination 
as  may  result  from  carbonate  of  hme.  Sir  W.  Haecourt, 
v/ho  is  not  usually  deluded  by  popular  fallacies,  seems  to 
have  assumed  that  the  Municipality  which  he  proposes  to 
estabhsh  would  acquire  some  new  right  of  dealing  with 
pi’operty  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction ; but,  unless 
there  is  to  be  a legal  as  well  as  a municipal  revolution,  the 
London  Corporation  will,  in  its  dealings  with  private  or 
joint-stock  owners,  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice  and  of  Parliament.  The  representatives  of  a city 
as  populous  as  Scotland  will  undoubtedly  be  powerful ; but 
the  Crown,  which  acts  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
has  to  pay  for  land  or  houses  which  it  may  require  for  the 
public  service. 

The  impatience  of  the  Minister  who  will  be  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Municipal  Bill  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  universal  indifference  with  which  the  project  has 
been  received.  It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  so  plausible  a 
measure  should  scarcely  have  found  a supporter.  A ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  will  perhaps  vote  for  the 
Bill  because  it  is  proposed  by  the  Government ; but  not  a 
single  parish  in  the  vast  district  which  is  to  be  regenerated 
has  approved  of  the  alleged  removal  of  metropolitan  disabi- 
lities. There  is  no  doubt  that  a local  agitation  would  have 
been  promoted  if  there  had  been  any  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  measure;  but  the  only  partisans  who  could  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  were  the  Badical  caucuses  or  clubs. 
Two  or  three  months  ago  several  of  those  respectable  bodies 
held  meetings  in  support  of  the  Municipal  scheme;  but  they 
have  perhaps  received  a hint  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
disclose  the  exclusively  political  character  of  the  Bill.  It 
will  not  tend  to  improve  paving  or  lighting,  or  the  regula- 
tion of  traffic,  or  the  quality  or  cheapness  of  gas  or  water ; 
and  for  the  present  the  new  Corporation  will  probably  not 
be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  police.  At  the  best  it 
will  reproduce  or  continue  the  present  management,  through 
the  agency  of  local  Committees  which  may  correspond  to 
the  actual  Vestries.  The  most  important  changes  which 
will  be  effected  are  of  a different  character.  The  Corpora- 
tion elected  by  household  suffrage,  which  may  perhaps 
hereafter  be  still  further  degraded,  will  almost  certainly 
be  directed  by  one  political  party.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  a short  time  every  Conservative  may  be  as  rigor- 
ously eliminated  from  the  Town  Council  as  in  the  capital 
of  intolerance  at  Birmingham.  Sixty  or  seventy  members 
for  the  Metropolis  will  probably  be  returned  by  the  same 
managers  who  manipulate  the  Corporation ; and  both 
bodies  acting  in  concert  will  be  in  a position  to  apply  for- 
midable pressure  to  Parliament.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
substantial  citizens,  including  all  the  gentry,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  professional  classes  and  of  the  principal 
shopkeepers,  will  be  permanently  disfranchised  for  muni- 
cipal as  well  as  for  Parliamentary  purposes.  Though  even 
the  present  Government  will  scruple  to  arm  the  incor- 
porated democracy,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  police  may 
hereafter  become  the  standing  army  of  the  Radical  Corpo- 
ration. The  Republican  French  have  not  yet  consented  to 
give  the  Municipality  of  Paris  either  the  appointment  of  a 
mayor  or  the  control  of  the  police.  The  Commune  of 
London  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  proving  itself 
equally  formidable.  When  Sir  William  Haecourt  next 
finds  or  makes  an  opportunity  of  recommending  his  Bill, 
he  may  perhaps  condescend  to  notice  objections  which  seem 
conclusive. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIANS. 

The  Agents  of  the  Australian  Colonies  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  act  on  Lord  Derby’s  advice,  and  have 
formed  a federation  for  the  purpose  of  showing  why ' they 
decline  to  accept  his  reasons  for  not  annexing  the  islands  of 
the  Western  Pacific.  Their  statement,  which  has  now  been 
published,  is  an  a-bleand  interesting  State  paper.  It  deserves 
to  be  read  with  attention,  not  only  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  annexation,  but  because  it  shows  that  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Governments  differ  widely  on  certain  subjects 
of  common  interest.  If  Lord  Derby’s  despatches  express 
the  settled  determination  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  Agents 
who  sign  this  expostulation  fairly  represent  the  views  of  the 
colonists,  a divergence  of  the  gravest  kind  may  shortly  bo 
expected  to  appear  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
document  is  a very  complete  statement  of  the  motives  which 
have  led  the  colonists  to  press  for  the  adoption  of  a vigorous 
policy  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  scientifically  divided  into  a 
firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly,  which  state  the  facts,  and  ends 
vith  a “ lastly  and  to  conclude  ” which  sets  forth  plainly 
enough  what  it  is  the  colonists  wish  to  see  done.  With  a 
shrewd  sense  of  the  weak  point  of  the  authority  they  have  to 
persuade,  the  colonists  have  thrown  in  a short  report  on  the 
trade  of  the  islands,  and,  after  showing  that  it  has  grown 
rapidly  of  late  years,  express  a confident  hope  that  it  will 
increase  still  more  rapiffiy  when  peace  and  security  have 
been  established  by  the  power  of  England. 

The  paper  opens  with  a sketch  of  our  past  dealings  with 
the  islands,  which  is  meant  to  show  how  completely  the 
Foreign  Jurisdiction  Acts  and  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
1877  have  failed  to  effect  their  avowed  purpose.  It  was 
supposed  that  with  the  help  of  a few  gunboats  they  would 
be  enough  to  provide  for  the  security  of  honest  traders, 
and  would  enable  the  authorities  to  put  a stop  to  the 
excesses  of  the  many  white  adventurers  who  make  the 
islands  a happy  hunting-ground.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these 
excesses  have  been  getting  steadily  worse,  and  the  broken 
men  and  outlaws  whom  we  intended  to  control  have  been 
able  to  defy  the  Act  and  the  Orders  in  Council.  When 
these  measures  were  passed  the  Government  expressly  dis- 
avowed any  intention  of  trying  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  foreigners,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  “ the  consent 
“ in  writing  of  the  competent  authority  ” of  their  nation 
had  been  first  given.  It  was  practically  impossible  that 
this  consent  could  be  obtained,  and  so  the  Orders  have 
only  been  applied  to  British  subjects.  Although  a certain 
proportion  of  the  unruly  adventurers  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  are  subjects  of  other  States,  it  would  be  com- 
paratively a small  evil  if  they  alone  escaped  ; but  this 
clause  of  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Acts  has  afforded  a 
convenient  loophole  for  our  own  ruffians.  It  is  often  very 
difficult  to  prove  the  nationality  of  prisoners ; and,  as  they 
of  course  assert  that  they  are  foreigners,  they  cannot  be 
touched.  At  the  same  time,  our  reluctance  to  assume 
sovereignty  over  the  natives  has  also  tended  to  make  the 
task  of  keeping  order  in  the  islands  almost  impossible. 
There  is  no  authority  continually  present  to  overawe  them, 
and  they  cannot  resist  their  natural  impulse  towards  acts  of 
violence.  They  revenge  themselves  for  the  misdeeds  of  one 
ship’s  company  by  murdering  men  belonging  to  another 
vessel.  When  this  happens  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
punish  them  by  acts  of  war,  which  are  certainly  justifiable, 
but  are  also  very  harsh  and  destructive.  The  colonial  agents 
show  that  the  murder  of  Commander  Bower  of  the  Sandfly, 
and  the  outrages  of  the  natives  on  the  crews  of  some  mer- 
chant ships,  were  chastised  by  the  destruction  of  whole  dis- 
tricts in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  ruin  of  whole  tribes. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  as  a natural  consequence 
of  this  permanent  state  of  violence  and  anarchy,  the  islands 
are  being  turned  into  Alsatias.  With  almost  superfluous 
energy,  the  Colonial  Agents  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  showing  Lord  Derby  that  for  this  state  of  things 
there  can  be  no  effectual  remedy  short  of  annexation.  The 
attempt  to  keep  the  islands  in  peace  and  to  control  the 
white  adventurers  by  means  of  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction 
Acts  and  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1877  has  manifestly 
failed.  A plan  proposed  by  Sir  Julius  Yogel,  which 
would  have  conferred  on  a great  Company  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade,  had  to  be  given  up,  partly  because  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  exclude  foreigners,  but  more  on 
account  of  the  vigorous  opposition  which  would  certainly 
have  been  offered  to  the  monopoly  in  Australia. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  islands,  the 
Colonial  Agents  go  on  to  deal  with  the  question  of  foreign 
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intervention.  They  accept  Lord  Derby’s  assurance  tliat 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  threatened  with  great  tliankfiilness  and 
satisfaction,  and  then  proceed  to  give  a variety  of  reasons 
why  they  still  think  that  France  or  Gerniany  may  make  a 
settlement  far  too  near  Australia,  In  any  case,  the  colonists 
think  it  better  to  be  wise  in  time.  From  their  point  of  view, 
it  would  be  highly  foolish  to  postpone  annexation  until  some 
other  Power  has  begun  to  interfere.  That  one  European 
State  or  anotlier  will  one  day  try  to  intrude  into  those 
regions  is  at  least  probable,  and  there  can  be  no  surer  way  of 
avoiding  the  danger  certain  to  arise  from  the  intrusion  than 
by  taking  all  the  annexed  territory  into  the  Empire  at  once, 
before  any  serious  rival  has  entered  into  the  field.  After  ftdly 
stating  all  their  arguments  in  favour  of  aimexatioir,  the  colo- 
nists proceed  to  lay  their  own  plan  before  the  Colonial 
Office.  It  does  not  differ  materially  from  what  had  already 
been  made  known  by  telegraph.  They  are  willing  to  leave 
the  interior  of  Hew  Guinea  itnannexed ; but  they  will  yield 
nothing  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  possession  of  the  coast- 
line and  the  smaller  islands. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  facts  or  arguments,  or  even  the 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  which  give  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  memorandum  of  their  Agents.  By 
far  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  document  is  the 
tone  which  is  assumed  throughout  towards  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Australian  Agents 
speak  as  if  they  were  conscious  that  they  represented  an 
independent  and  equal  Power.  They  refuse  entirely  to 
acknowledge  that  on  a question  of  this  sort  the  Home 
Government  can  be  the  best  authority.  As  far  as  the  lan- 
guage goes  the  Memorandum  is  perfectly  courteous ; but  the 
four  gentlemen  who  sign  it  have  no  mind  that  Lord  Derby 
should  be  allowed  to  think  he  has  the  last  word,  and  they 
are  obviously  confident  that  they  will  be  supported  by  their 
Governments.  While  they  acknowledge  that  the  colonists 
are  bound  to  share  the  burden  of  the  task,  they  are 
careful  to  insist  that  the  settling  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  is  not  a matter  of  choice,  but  a duty  incumbent 
on  the  Imperial  Government,  and  one  in  the  discharge 
of  which  it  is  bound  to  act  largely  by  the  advice  of 
the  colonists.  Lord  Derby’s  suggestion  that  Federation 
would  afford  a means  of  escape  from  the  difficulty  has  ap- 
parently nettled  them  not  a little,  and  they  refer  to  it  in  a 
most  significant  tone.  “ The  large  question  of  Federation 
“ which  your  Lordship  has  here  raised  is  one  on  which  the 
“ colonies  have  not  made  up  their  minds,  and  is  one  of  too 
“ grave  moment  to  be  decided  upon  under  the  sway  of  the 
“ strong  feelings  which  now  exist  among  them  respecting 
“ the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  Western 
“ Pacific.”  In  short,  they  resent  the  Colonial  Secretary’s 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  their  momentary  uneasiness 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  screw.  In  another  passage 
the  colonists  reject  with  contempt  the  theory  that  the 
Government  can  be  allowed  to  wash  its  hands  of  responsi- 
bility for  those  of  its  subjects  who  voluntarily  place  them- 
selves in  danger  “ by  going  among  savages  for  the  purpose 
“ of  trading  or  settling.”  The  Colonial  Agents  remind  Lord 
Derby  that  Australia  itself  is  now  a flourishing  colony, 
and  carries  on  an  immense  trade  with  England,  simply 
because  a great  number  of  Englishmen  chose  to  put 
themselves  in  danger  voluntarily.  At  the  end  of  the  Me- 
morandum the  Agents  declare  that,  although  the  colonists 
will  not  be  forced  into  Federation,  they  are  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  Home  Government,  and  to  take  such 
engagements  on  themselves  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  share  of  the  concerted  action  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. This  statement  is  followed  by  words  which  are,  in 
fact,  a warning.  “ On  the  other  hand,”  as  the  Memorandum 
has  it,  “ the  Colonies  will  not  imagine  that  your  Lordship 
“ has  invited  them  to  a co-operation  which  is  to  be  barren 
“ of  results.”  The  colonists  are  prepared  to  help  in  effect- 
ing the  annexation,  but  they  are  obviously  determined  that, 
by  one  means  or  another,  the  work  shall  be  done.  They 
believe  that  their  future  prosperity  is  at  stake,  and  with 
that  they  are  not  inclined  to  play.  If  the  Australian 
colonists  insist  on  their  demands,  and  the  Home  Govern- 
ment does  not  yield,  it  is  obvious  that  difficulties  of  the 
most  serious  kind  may  very  possibly  arise,  and  the  fact  that 
a statesman  of  Lord  Derby’s  views  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office  does  not  promise  well  for  their  peaceful  or 
dignified  settlement. 


THE  LAV/  COUUTS  AT  WESTMINSTEii. 

NOW  that  the  divorce  of  theSiipremeCouvt8of.Judicaturefrom 
their  ancient  seat  in  and  about  the  famous  Hall  of  West- 
minster with  which  they  have  been  so  long  identified  has  been 
consummated  by  the  demolition  of  their  local  habitation,  and  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood  lies  a hideous  waste,  presenting  an 
architectural  problem  by  no  means  easy  of  solution  even  to  the 
achnowledgcd  genius  of  Mr.  Pearson,  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place 
to  say  something  about  the  history  of  the  departed  Courts,  and  to 
pay  a jiarting  tribute  to  their  really  very  considerable  architec- 
tural merits.  The  designer  of  the  recently  demolished  Courts,  Sir 
John  Soane,  was  a man  of  original  though  somewhat  eccentric 
powers,  who  always  succeeded  best  when  he  had  the  greatest 
dillicullies  to  contend  with  and  overcome.  The  Bank  of  England, 
to  which  Soane  was  appointed  architect  on  his  return  from  study- 
ing in  Italy  in  1788,  afforded  him  exactly  the  opportunity  in 
which  ho  delighted,  and  the  skill  with  which  ho  succeeded  in 
combining  a series  of  heterogeneous  buildings  into  a harmonious 
and  imposing  wliole,  under  the  difiicult  conditions  of  presenting  to 
the  street  a blank  wall  without  windows  or  any  other  openings  save 
the  necessary  entrances,  is  a proof  of  genius  of  no  ordinary  character. 
The  now  departed  Law  Courts  of  Westminster  afforded  another 
striking  example  of  Soane’s  ability  in  triumphing  over  obstacles 
which  to  a more  commonplace  mind  would  have  been  in- 
superable. Never  had  an  architect  a less  promising  field  to 
work  on.  Hemmed  in  on  aU  four  sides  by  existing  buildings 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  touch ; without  any  direct  light 
obtainable  except  from  above;  the  area  encumbered  by  the  un- 
wieldy hulk  01  the  six  huge  flying  buttresses  which  shore  up 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall ; to  pack  away  seven  Courts,  with 
their  necessary  robing-rooms,  clerks’  rooms,  and  other  offices,  with 
convenient  means  of  access  for  thepuhlic,  in  such  a straitened  plot — • 
“spatiis  inclusus  iniquis  ” — was  a problem  from  which  many  a man 
would  have  shrunk  as  one  in  which  success  was  impossible  and 
failure  certain.  But  Soane  was  not  a man  to  draw  back  from  any 
task,  however  formidable.  He  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the  work, 
and  the  result  was  a building  which,  for  the  adaptation  of  archi- 
tectural style  to  the  purpose  in  view,  skill  in  construction,  excel- 
lence in  design,  and  beauty  of  detail,  the  rising  generation  of  archi- 
tects might  have  done  well  to  study.  These  Courts  answered 
their  purpose,  and,  for  a time,  they  answered  it  admirably.  But 
the  inconveniences  inseparable  from  the  confined  site,  under  the 
constant  growth  of  legal  business,  were  more  and  more  felt.  The 
Courts  were  coni'essediy  too  small.  Besides,  in  style  they  were 
not  to  the  taste  of  the  present  generation — more’s  the  pity — and 
they  are  gone  (like  the  neighbouring  Privy  Council  Office,  another 
of  yoane’s  best  works),  and  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
loss.  May  we  hope  that  Mr.  Pearson  wifi,  render  our  loss  more 
tolerable  by  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  his  adaptation  of  this 
historic  site.  We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  mediteval  times 
a building  of  which  some  remains  are  still  traceable  ran  along  the 
side  of  the  Hall,  spanned  by  its  flying  buttresses.  It  is  a serious 
question  whether  it  will  he  wise  to  attempt  to  reproduce  this 
flanking  building,  or  whether  a cloister— perhaps  of  two  stories, 
like  that  attached  to  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hall — would  not  sufficiently  mask  its  excessive  length,  and  correct 
its  baldness.  But  we  feel  safe  in  Mr.  Pearson’s  hands,  and  can  wait 
for  his  decision. 

It  would  he  very  interesting  to  trace  at  length  the  gradual  steps 
by  which  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  became  fixed  in 
Westminster  Hall.  But  to  do  so  fully  would  require  far  more  space 
than  is  at  our  command.  A word  or  two  must  suffice.  Dr.  Stubbs 
in  his  Constitutional  History  speaks  of  the  extreme  obscurity 
which  invests  the  historical  development  of  our  tribunals, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  how  the  Curia  JRmjia,  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  judicature,  with  the  Exchequer  as  a financial 
department,  was  gradually  evolved  from  the  personal  jurisdiction 
of  the  sovereign  and  assumed  its  administrative  machinery.  But 
from  the  first  the  home  of  the  Curia  Begis  was  the  JDomus  Regis. 
The  “ King’s  Bench  ” was  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  an  actual 
material  fact.  The  “long  marble  stone,  12 feet  by  3 feet,”  at  the 
upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  on  which  the  King  took  his  seat 
with  his  judicial  assessors,  as  the  fountain  and  mouthpiece  of 
justice,  W3S  still  to  he  seen  in  Strype’s  days,  though  “the  marble 
chair,”  occupied  by  the  Sovereign  at  the  Coronation  banquet, and  “ at 
other  solemn  times  ” by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  no  longer  visible, 
being  hidden  by  the  woodwork  of  the  Courts.  TheCourtof  Exchequer 
— the  hard  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  under  the  management  of  its 
own  hordere — seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  to  have  a special 
place  assigned  to  it.  In  the  times  of  our  Norman  kings,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Stubbs  (C.  H.  i.  379),  two  chambers  in  the  palace  at 
Westminster  were  used  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  this 
Court,  while  twice  a year — at  Easter  and  at  Michaelmas — full 
sessions  of  the  Exchequer  were  held.  The  upper  of  these  two 
rooms,  or  “ Exchequer  of  Account,”  was  that  in  which  the 
reports  were  received,  and  all  the  legal  negotiations  carried  on  and 
recorded;  the  lower  one,  or  “Exchequer  of  Receipts,”  that  in 
which  the  money  was  paid  down,  weighed,  and  otherwise  tested. 
The  existence  of  the  “ Court  of  King’s  Bench  ” as  a separate  Com- 
mittee of  the  Curia  Regis  dates  from  1178,  as  one  of  the  enerfetic 
reforms  conceived  and  carried  out  by  Henry  II.  From  this°date 
the  sittings  in  Banco  were  nominally  coram  rege,  but  nominally 
only.  A little  while  later  we  see  the'“  Court  of  Common  Pleas’” 
emerging  into  separate  existence,  and  becoming  permanently  fixed 
at  Westminster.  The  seventeenth  article  of  Magna  Charta  put  a 
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decisive  end  to  its  inconvenient  wanderings,  when  it  laid  down  that 
“ Commiinia  placita  non  sequantur  curiam  Regis  sed  teneantur  in 
aliquo  certo  loco.”  It  is  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
that  we  find  the  three  great  Courts — the  Exchequer,  Common 
Pleas,  and  King's  Bench — finally  and  decisively  distinguished  both 
as  to  their  jurisdiction  and  also  as  to  their  place  of  session.  The 
King’s  Bench  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the  Exchequer  continued  to 
follow  the  King,  the  Common  Pleas  alone  being,  as  we  have  said, 
fixed  at  Westminster.  At  the  close  of  the  reign,  the  bench  of 
judges  had  come  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct  bodies,  with  a 
chief  officer  presiding  over  each,  and  each  exclusively  devoted  to 
one  branch  of  jurisdiction.  The  Court  of  Chancery  as  a distinct 
tribunal  is  of  still  later  creation.  It  was  not  till  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Edward  III.,  1 348,  that  certain  suits  were  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  proper  province  of  the  Chancellor,  and  his 
separate  and  independent  jurisdiction  began  to  take  the  shape 
which  has  rendered  it  .so  powerful  in  subsequent  times. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  supreme  Courts,  as  depart- 
ments of  the  Curia  Regis,  when  permanently  fixed  held  their 
sittings  in  the  Aula  Regis.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  was  to  some 
extent  an  exception.  Before  the  erection  of  the  recently  de- 
molished Courts,  the  Exchequer  occupied  two  chambers  in  the 
palace — as  we  have  seen  it  did  in  very  early  times — immediately 
contiguous  to,  but  not  actually  forming  part  of,  Westminster 
Hall.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  proper  was  domiciled  in  a 
large  apartment- — 74  ft.  by  45  ft.,  immediately  to  the  right 
(west)  of  the  great  entrance  of  the  Hall — traditionally  known  as 
“ Queen  Elizabeth’s  Breakfast  Chamber.”  Along  the  north  side 
ran  a music  gallery,  above  which  was  a long  room  looking  out 
riverwards  into  New  Palace  Yard,  and  said  to  have  been  the 
nursery  of  Henry  VIII.’s  children,  in  which  little  Edward  VI. 
passed  his  sickly  and  precocious  infancy.  This  apartment  occu- 
pied the  first  floor  of  the  stone  Tudor  building  to  the  west  of 
the  Hall,  divided  by  an  octagonal  staircase  from  the  later 
brick  buildings  towards  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  seen  in  the  older 
views  of  New  Palace  Yard.  Soane’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench  stood 
pretty  nearly  on  the  same  ground.  A room  to  the  south  of  the 
Exchequer  Court,  between  the  first  and  second  flying  buttresses  of 
the  Hall,  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Bedchamber,  served  as  the 
judges’  retiring-room,  or  “the  little  Exchequer  Court.”  The  rooms 
below  on  the  ground  floor  were  used  for  the  storing  of  records. 
Still  further  to  the  south,  the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth 
buttresses  was  occupied  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Soane, 
with  a commendable  sense  of  the  value  of  continuity,  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  at  such  a time,  built  his  new  Court  on  the  same  site, 
without  shifting  “ the  pillow  whereon  the  attorney  doth  rest  his 
head,”  as  Lord  Coke  called  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  that  Court. 
It  remained  for  the  hard  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  decade  to  cast  all 
such  traditions  to  the  winds  and  to  abolish  names  and  offices 
coming  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  period  of  English  history. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  was  lighted  by  large,  square,  stone-mul- 
lioned  windows,  looking  into  New  Palace  Yard.  It  was  approached 
from  the  Hall  by  a broad  flight  of  steps  just  within  the  door  on  the 
right  hand.  A corresponding  flight  to  the  left  led  to  the  offices 
of  the  tellers  and  auditors  of  the  Exchequer,  which  stretched 
across  the  entrance  to  the  Speaker’s  House  to  the  east  of  the  Hall 
towards  the  river.  The  Speaker’s  House,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  was  ingeniously  contrived  out  of  the  Dean  Chambers’s 
cloisters  and  other  buildings  connected  with  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
by  Lord  Sidmouth  when  Speaker,  and  received  considerable  im- 
provements from  Sir  John  Mitford,  afterwards  Lord  Redesdale. 
The  crypt  (the  only  part  of  the  chapel  spared  by  Barry),  previously 
known  as  “ the  grotto  room,”  and  used  in  Lord  Halifax’s  time  as 
a coal-cellar,  became  the  Speaker’s  state  dining-room ; his  grand 
staircase  w'as  constructed  within  the  walls  of  the  gutted  bell-tower 
attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Hall,  which  had  been  transformed 
into  a pigeon-house  ; his  kitchen  intruded  its  ugly  bulk  into  the 
area  of  the  exquisite  cloisters,  the  alleys  of  which  w^ere  divided 
by  brick  walls  (removed  by  Speaker  Abbot),  one  bay  being  con- 
verted into  a well-house,  and  that  adjacent  to  it,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  water  supply,  into  a bath-room.  The  picture- 
gallery,  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Speakers,  and  the  tapestry 
room,  the  latter  looking  over  the  garden  on  to  the  river,  ran  east 
from  the  bell-tower,  forming  the  south  side  of  the  Speaker’s  Court, 
now  the  Star  Chamber  Court.  The  Star  Chamber  itself  has  been 
identified — but  the  point  is  not  free  from  doubt— with  an  upper 
room  in  the  long  gabled  range  of  buildings  which  formed  the 
eastern  side  of  New  Palace  Yard,  facing  the  river,  at  right  angles 
with  Westminster  Hall.  A passage  beneath  these  buildings  led 
to  the  water-gate  of  the  Palace,  at  which  in  old  times  the  Lord 
Maj'or  and  the  Sheriff’s  landed  and  re-embarked  on  the  occasion  of 
their  being  admitted  to  their  offices.  A part  of  this  range  was  at  one 
tiuie  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office,  and  was  afterwards  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  the  State  Lottery  tickets.  The  supposed  Star 
Chamber  -was  a spacious  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  lighted  by 
projecting  oriels,  ornamented  with  an  exceedingly  magnificent 
ceiling,  panelled  in  oak,  with  portcullises,  pomegranates,  and  fleur 
de  lis  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs.  An  engraving  of  it. may  be 
seen  in  Brittdn  and  Bray  ley’s  Westminster  Palace  and  in  Smith’s 
Antiquities  of  Westminder. 

The  two  chief  Courts,  that  of  the  Chancery  and  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  remained  in  their  ancient  place  within  “ the  Hall  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,”  at  its  upper  or  southern  end.  until  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IV. — the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  the  right,  as  one  looked  up  from  the  entrance,  the  Court  of 
King  s Bench  to  the  left.  The  Courts  were  formed  in  high 


wooden  enclosures,  occupying  about  half  a bay  of  the  length  of 
the  Hall,  on  either  side  of  the  steps  which  the  older  of  us  may 
remember  leading  up  from  the  floor  of  the  Hall  to  an  arched  door- 
way beneath  the  great  southern  window,  where  is  now  the  lofty 
archway  opening  into  the  new  bay  by  which  Sir  Charles  Barry 
boldly,  and  we  think  successfully,  lengthened  Westminster  Hall, 
to  establish  a direct  communication  through  the  new  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall  with  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  and  the  whole 
interior  of  the  new  Palace.  Where  this  new  bay  stands  was  origi- 
nally the  “Court  of  Wards,”  and  the  door  we  have  just  spoken  of 
was  first  broken  through  the  wall  (there  having  been  originally 
no  thoroughfare  at  that  end  of  the  Hall)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trial  of  Lord  Stafford  in  1680,  in  order  to  enable  the  peers  to  come 
straight  to  the  Hall  from  the  then  House  of  Lords  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Palace,  instead  of  threading  the  dark  and  in- 
tricate passages  which  previously  formed  the  only  means  of 
communication. 

Mr.  Poole,  so  long  and  honourably  connected  with  the  fabric  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  a communication  to  a recent  number  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  thus  describes  these  Courts,  which  he  is  one  of 
the  few  who  can  remember,  and  which,  he  tells  us,  he  helped  to 
demolish  in  preparation  for  George  iV.’s  Coronation  banquet : — 
“ The  wooden  erection  containing  the  Courts,  which  stretched  en- 
tirely across  the  south  end  of  the  Hall,  rose  to  about  the  springing 
Hue  of  the  great  south  window.  It  presented  a pseudo-Gothic  front 
answering  to  what  is  now  called  ‘the  Batty  Langley  style,’  1700, 
and  had  two  semi-octagon  fronts  (‘  towards  the  Hall  ’),  each  with 
three  windows  and  two  stories,  and  in  the  middle  between  them  an 
arched  doorway.  Taken  altogether  it  was  by  no  means  bad  of  its 
kind.”  Others  who  remember  them  speak  of  the  “ darkness  visible  ” 
which  prevailed  in  these  ill-lit  enclosures,  and  of  the  singular,  some 
say  almost  awe-inspiring,  effect  of  the  Ijord  Chancellor  in  his  wig 
and  robes,  seated  high  above  the  Court  in  deep  shadow,  and  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  wigged  and  gowned  lawyers  emerging  and  disap- 
pearing behind  the  ample  folds  of  the  curtain  which  hung  on  the 
doorways.  We  ourselves  can  recall  the  appearance  of  the  wooden 
enclosures,  all  naked  and  desolate,  as  we  looked  down  into  them 
from  the  flight  of  steps  which  separated  them.  On  the  same  side  of 
Westminster  Hall  as  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  Common  Pleas 
were  placed  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Equity  Court  and  that  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  They  were  approached  from  the  Hall  by  two 
or  three  ancient  doorways. 

That  which  the  last  generation  knew  as  the  “ House  of  Lords  ” 
only-  became  such  in  1800,  when,  on  the  Union  with  Ireland,  in- 
creased accommodation  was  required  for  the  Peers.  It  had  pre- 
viously served  as  the  “Court  of  Requests.”  This  chamber  was 
the  original  hall  of  the  Confessor’s  palace,  known  as  “ the  White 
Hall,”  for  which  Rufus  substituted  his  far  vaster  edifice,  and  it 
preserved  in  its  walls  some  of  the  earliest  architectural  fragments 
in  the  whole  group  of  buildings.  At  the  southern  end  were  three 
Norman  windows  ornamented  with  a boldly-cut  chevron  moulding, 
which  some  of  our  readers  may  remember  seeing  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  James  Wyatt’s  miserable  pseudo-Gothic  lath-and-plastei 
buildings  in  the  great  fire  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  re- 
vealed them.  After  the  conflagration  this  apartment  once  more 
changed  its  destination  and  became  the  meeting-place  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  Peers  migrating  to  the  “Painted  Chamber,”  where 
they  continued  to  assemble  until  the  completion  of  their  new 
Chambers  gave  the  signal  for  the  sweeping  away  of  the  whole,  and 
the  wiping  out — necessary  probably,  but  not  the  less  to  be 
lamented — of  the  historic  memories  of  centuries. 

The  ground  now  laid  bare  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hall,  on 
which  Soane’s  Courts  were  erected,  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
nest  of  buildings  of  many  different  dates,  intermingled  with  sheds 
and  outhouses,  forming  a labyrinth  of  dark  and  unsavoury  yards 
and  passages,  which  extended  nearly  up  to  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel  and  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  from  which  they  were  only 
divided  by  a narrow  and  unpaved  lane,  where  the  ruts  were  so 
deep  that  faggots  had  to  be  thrown  into  them  before  the  opening 
of  Parliament  to  enable  the  King’s  carriage  to  pass  safely.  Some 
of  these  tumbledown  constructions  originally  contained  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  palace.  One  of  the  Courts  was  known  as  the  “ Old 
Fish  Yard,”  in  which  stood  “the  King’s  Fish  House,”  for  the 
supply  of  the  royal  kitchen.  This  was  only  removed  in  1731, 
when  St.  Margaret’s  Lane  was  widened  and  carried  on  towards 
Millbank  by  the  formation  of  Abingdon  Street  on  the  site  of 
“ Dirty  Lane,”  a filthy  alley  inhabited  by  the  most  squalid  and 
debauched  of  mankind.  At  or  about  the  same  time  the  taverns 
were  removed  which  were  known  as  “ Heaven  ” — 

False  Heaven  at  the  end  of  the  Hall, 

as  Butler  calls  it  in  Sudihras ; where  Pepys  records,  “ I dined 
with  Luellin  ” — and  “ Purgatory.”  In  the  last  named  was  kept 
“the  cucking-stool,”  in  which  the  scolds  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  plunged  “hissing  hot  into  the  Thames.”  These  houses 
of  entertainment  stood  at  the  south  end  of  St.  Margaret’s  Lane, 
opposite  Henry  VH.’s  Chapel.  At  the  other,  end  of  the  lane 
towards  New  Palace  Y’^ard  stood  “ HeU,”  which  is  described  as 
“ a great  Victualling  House  much  frequented  by  lawyers  and 
their  clerks,”  where  “ very  good  meat  was  to  be  had  all  term 
time.”  Its  name,  as  well  as  those  of  its  sister  taverns,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  dramatists  and  satirical  writers,  as  well 
as  in  the  Parliamentary  annals,  of  the  .sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  In  Ben  Jonson’s  Alchemist  Doll  Common  forbids 
Dapper,  the  lawyer’s  clerk,  to  “ break  his  fast  in  Heaven  and 
Hell.”  “ Hell  ” had  originally  been  the  King’s  Treasure  House. 
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It  was  subsequently  converted  into  a prison,  to  which,  by  a too 
natural  relationship,  a low  tavern  soon  became  attached.  When 
Colonel  Pride  “purged”  the  Parliament,  December  6,  1648,  we 
read  that  the  forty-one  “ excepted  members  ” were  shut  up  for  the 
night,  without  beds,  “ into  their  groat  Victualling  House,  called 
Hell,”  where  Hugh  Peters  visited  them  and  took  a list  of  their 
names.  Old  Fuller  describes  it  “ as  a place  appointed  for  the 
King’s  debtors,  never  freed  thence  till  they  have  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing.”  By  the  side  of  Hell  Tavern  stood  “ Hell 
Pump.”  Another  house  of  entertainment  was  known  as  “ Para- 
dise.” The  whole  of  the  precincts  of  the  Law  Courts  swarmed 
with  taverns  and  low  pothouses,  built  under  and  about  the 
Hall,  some  of  which  are  to  be  seen,  in  early  views  of  the  locality, 
hanging  on  like  a mean  fringe  to  its  venerable  walls.  All 
these  were  swept  away  about  1780  on  the  erection  of  the  admirable 
Palladian  building,  facing  Henry  VH.’s  Chapel,  for  the  King’s 
Bench  Record  Office  and  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  demolished  in  the  last  few 
months,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of  the  revived  classical 
style.  Mr.  Poole  ascribes  this  range  of  buildings  to  Sir  William 
Chambers ; but  it  is  much  more  after  the  manner  of  Kent  or  Lord 
Burlington. 

Of  Soane’s  Law  Courts  we  have  already  spoken.  When  first 
erected  they  were  the  subject  of  much  unjust  and  illiberal  criticism. 
But  experience  proved  how  admirably  they  were  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and  their  architectural  merits  began  to  be  appreciated  as 
they  deserved.  Captious  depreciation  was  exchanged  for  judicious 
commendation  by  those  who  realized  how  immense  were  the  diffi- 
culties of  site  and  destination  by  which  the  architect  was  tram- 
melled, and  with  how  much  skill  they  had  been  overcome.  The 
demolition  of  such  a work,  bearing  witness  in  every  part  to 
Soane’s  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  appropriate,  as  well  as  to 
his  marvellous  skill  in  construction,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It 
was  doubtless  a measure  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  accommodation  the  Courts  supplied  for  the 
vastly  increased  amount  of  legal  business.  But  it  was  a deplorable 
necessity  which  has  thus  robbed  us  of  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic productions  of  one  of  the  few  architects  of  original  genius  to 
whom  England  has  given  birth. 


MOSLEM  SAINTS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  comparative  study  of  reli- 
gions,'or,  as  Mr.  Lilly  in  the  Contemporary  lievieio  expresses  it, 
the  growing  interest  shown  in  the  non-Christian  systems  which 
have  played  so  important  a part  in  human  life — for  these  investi- 
gations are  of  recent  growth — marks  both  a widening  of  sympathy 
and  a fresh  homage  to  the  truth  embodied  in'  a weighty  Eastern 
saying,  “ Faith  is  the  dominant  principle  in  man ; a man’s  faith  is 
a man’s  self.”  If  we  accept  as  approximately  correct  the  received 
estimate  of  the  religious  census  of  the  world,  there  are  327,000,000 
Christians — using  the  term  of  course  in  its  widest  sense — 
160,000,000  Hindus,  155,000,000  Mahometans,  and  no  less  than 
300,000,000  Buddhists.  In  this  calculation  indeed  the  Chinese 
are  counted  as  Buddhists,  and  probably  with  as  good  warrant  as 
we  account  vast  multitudes  of  Europeans  and  Americans  to  be 
Christians,  for  with  all  their  diversities  of  religion  or  irreligion 
they  are  at  least  occasional  conformists  to  the  Buddhist  worship. 
Of  these  vast  systems  outside  the  Christian  pale  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Lilly  in  thinking  that  none  perhaps  is  more  worthy  at  the 
present  day  of  intelligent  study  than  the  faith  of  Islam,  though  we 
may  not,  as  will  presently  appear,  be  disposed  to  rate  its  merits 
quite  as  highly  as  he  does.  Our  belief  is  that,  in  spite  of  its 
underlying  atheistic  or  pantheistic  basis,  there  is  on  the  whole  no 
external  creed  so  little  out  of  sympathy  with  our  own  as  the 
Buddhist,  and  we  are  therefore  quite  ready  to  endorse  the 
thoughtful  opinion  cited  here  from  the  Memoir  of  the  late  excel- 
lent Bishop  Milman  of  Calcutta.  “ There  is  to  me,”  observes  the 
Bishop,  “ always  something  quieter  and  purer,  almost,  if  the  word 
may  be  used,  holier,  in  the  traces  of  Buddhism  than  in  those  of 
any  other  heathen  religion.  Among  the  heathen  precursors  of  the 
truth,  I feel  more  and  more  that  Sakya  Muni  was  the  nearest 
in  character  and  effects  to  Him  who  is  ‘ the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.’  There  is  a fierceness  in  Islamism,  a foulness  in 
Hinduism,  but  a gentleness  and  purity,  however  childish,  and 
even  perhaps  almost  silly,  in  Buddhism  which  is  very  attrac- 
tive.” But,  while  we  cannot  admit  its  moral  superiority,  we 
agree  with  the  reviewer  that  there  are  two  reasons  of  a practical 
kmd  which  invest  the  study  of  Islamism  with  a peculiar,  if  to  some 
extent  a painful,  interest.  He  observes  in  the  first  place  that  “it 
has  sprung  from  the  faith  of  Abraham,”  and  he  might  have  added 
also,  in  a sense,  from  the  faith  of  Christ.  For  Islam  alone  of  these 
great  world-religions  has  a post-Christian  origin.  It  is  true,  as 
F.  Schlegel  points  out  in  his  Philosophy  of  History,  that  Mahomet 
“ found  it  convenient  to  declare  that  miracles  were  not  requisite  for 
him,  because  he  did  not,  properly  speaking,  want  to  found  a neio 
religion,  but  only  to  restore  in  its  pristine  purity  the  old  religion  of 
Abrahani  and  the  other  Patriarchs.”  Schlegel  adds  that  his 
religion  is  really  neither  old  nor  new,  but  in  one  sense  null  and 
empty  (niehtig  und  inhaltsleer)  while  in  another  it  is  of  mixed 
composition ; “ new  in  its  fanatical  lust  of  conquest,  whereby  its 
teaching  was  disseminated,  old  in  what  it  has  borrowed  from 
Hebrew  traditions  or  the  Christian  Revelation,  or  has  established 
with  a view  to  one  or  other  of  them,  and  in  some  detailed  accre- 


tions from  Arabian  usage.”  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a gigantic  scheme  of  heresy — being  framed,  inter  alia, 
in  direct  antagonism  to  Christianity — rather  than  as  a new  form  of 
heathenism.  That  however  only  gives  it  for  the  Christian  student 
an  additionalinterest,thoughnotagreaterattraction.  Of  the  force  of 
tliesecond  practical  reason  noticed  by  Mr.  Lilly  for  studying  itthere 
can  bo  no  question.  “ It  is  the  one  religion  of  the  world,  besides 
Christianity,  which  now  exhibits  much  evidence  of  vitality,”  and 
which,  we  may  add,  has  of  late  years,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  shown  a capacity  for  asserting  and  extending  itself  by 
moral  means,  for  the  Eroberungsucht,  which  Schlegel  specifies 
as  its  sole  instrument  of  conversion,  is  now  out  of  date.  It  is 
certainly  very  remarkable,  however  we  may  choose  to  explain 
or  regard  the  circumstance,  that  a fresh  outburst  of  religious 
enthusiasm  should  have  signalized  what  might  have  been  thought 
the  decadence  of  a moribund  creed ; but  the  fact  is  proved  by 
several  unmistakable  signs.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  “ a system  of  primary  schools,  originally  intended  to 
he  as  godless  as  the  most  thoroughgoing  secularist  among  our- 
selves could  desire,  has  become  an  instrument  of  strictly  ortho- 
dox Muhammadan  education.”  The  mosques  and  the  holy 
places  of  pilgrimage  are  thronged,  and — what  is  most  signiti- 
caut,  and  from  one  point  of  view  most  ominous — there  has  been 
an  unexampled  and  successful  display  of  missionary  zeal.  While 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  win  a single  convert  from  Islam  to  any 
form  of  Christianity,  Mr.  W.G.  Palgrave,  who  ought  to  be  a good 
authority,  tells  us  that  “ a reverse  process  yearly  enrols  a very 
sensible  number  from  one  or  another  or  all  of  these  [Christian] 
sects  under  the  unity  of  the  Green  Banner,”  and  that,  both  in 
Turkish  Asia  and  among  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa.  Others  have 
predicted  that,  unless  we  convert  India  to  our  own  faith — of  which 
there  is  at  present  the  very  slightest  visible  promise — in  two  or 
three  generations  it  will  have  exchanged  Hinduism  for  the  Moslem 
creed.  Such  a religion,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  it,  is  at 
least  a noteworthy  fact. 

It  is  not  however  the  Moslem  faith  in  itself,  or  in  its  relation 
to  other  religious  systems,  that  Mr.  Lilly  has  here  undertaken  to 
discuss,  but  one  particular  expression  of  that  faith,  or  what  he 
regards  as  such,  viz.  its  hagiology.  It  is  certainly  quite  true  that 
“ dogma  and  duty  are  not  the  whole  of  a religion,”  and  that  “ in 
its  saints  the  spiritual  instincts  and  characteristics  of  its  votaries 
are  most  clearly  and  faithfully  imaged.”  But  it  is  a further 
and  very  important  question  in  the  present  connexion,  which 
Mr.  Lilly  has  hardly  paused  to  discuss  and  to  which  we  shall 
return  presently,  how  far  the  Sufi  Saints,  of  whom  ha  has 
given  us  so  striking  and  instructive  an  account,  can  be  properly 
called  or  considered  “ the  Saints  of  Islam.”  He  has  indeed 
himself,  incidentally,  and  apparently  without  being  clearly 
aware  of  it,  supplied  some  cogent  reasons  for  a negative  reply. 
Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  sort  of  question  of  the  truth  of 
a very  suggestive  observation  quoted  here  from  Dr.  Pusey’s 
Latin  preface  to  the  second  part  of  Nicoll’s  Catalogue  of  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian,  as  to  the  need  innate  in  the  human  mind  of 
finding  some  object  external  to  itself,  in  other  words  of  union 
with  God.  And  the  occurrence  of  such  phenomena  of  ascetic 
piety  where  they  might  least  have  been  looked  for — and  precisely, 
let  us  add,  because  they  appear  where  they  might  least  have  been 
looked  for — does  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  that  need.  But  it 
does  not  therefore  bear  testimony  to  the  native  capacities  of 
Islam  for  satisfying  the  need.  As  Dr.  Pusey  remarks — the  italics 
are  our  own — “ Earn  euim  (Sufiorum)  doctrinam  ex  arido  atque  exili 
Mohammedanismi  solo  tarn  cito  esse  enatam,  res  est  per  se  admi- 
ratiohe  digna,  quEeque  desiderium  illud,  humanm  menti  ingenitum, 
diserte  attestatur,  quo  extra  se  proripitur  et  cum  Deo  rursus  con- 
jungi  necessitate  quadam  naturae  vehementer  cupit.”  Of  the 
existence  of  this  saintly  and  ascetic  element  among  the  school  of 
Sufis,  whom  he  describes  as  not  only  the  Saints,  but  the  sages  and 
singers  of  Islam,  the  essayist  cites  several  very  pertinent  and 
striking  examples,  for  one  or  two  of  which  only  we  can  find  room 
here.  Thus  for  instance  iu  the  second  century  of  Islam  the 
Muslim  Dervishes  (or  monks)  first  received  a common  rule  from 
Fudhayl,  who  was  a converted  robber: — 

The  story  of  his  conversion  is  worth  telling.  It  was  in  an  hour  when  he 
was  bent  upon  the  gratification  of  a lawless  passion — he  was  concealed  upon 
the  roof  of  the  house  where  the  girl  who  was  the  object  of  it  dwelt — that 
the  verse  of  the  Qur'an,  recited  by  some  pious  person  in  the  neighbourhood, 
fell  upon  his  ear : “ Is  it  not  high  time  for  those  who  believe  to  open  their 
liearts  to  compunction  ? ” and  the  words  sunk  into  his  soul,  and  smote  him 
down  in  masterful  contrition.  “ Yea,  Lord,”  he  exclaimed,  “ it  is  indeed 
high  time;”  and  at  once  awaking  from  his  dream  of  sin,  he  passed  the 
night  in  profound  meditation.  The  next  morning  he  assumed  the  ragged 
robe  of  the  religious  mendicant,  and  in  time  became  widely  celebrated  for 
bis  sanctity  and  wonderful  works,  and  drew  to  himself  many  disciples,  to 
whom  he  gave  a rule  of  life,  the  original  of  the  monastic  institute  of 
Islam. 

Or  again  take  the  following  piece  of  hagiography : — 

When  a mere  youth,  Prince  Ahmed,  overcome  by  the  sweetness  of  the 
life  of  self-renunciation,  withdrew  from  the  splendours  of  the  Coiut  of 
Bagdad,  and  went  secretly  to  Basra,  where  he  dwelt,  unknown,  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  his  bed  a piece  of  matting,  his  pillow  a stone,  working 
with  his  own  hands  for  his  daily  subsistence,  and  taking  nq  thought  for 
the  morrow,  for  what  was  left  after  he  had  satisfied  the  bare  necessities  of 
the  body  he  bestowed  in  alms.  This  St.  Alexius  of  Islam  died  at  twenty, 
his  delicate  frame  quite  worn  out  by  his  austerities.  But  before  he  passed 
away  he  sent  to  the  Khalifa  the  one  relic  of  his  former  rank  which  he  h.ad 
retained,  a precious  jewel,  given  him  by  his  mother  Zubayda,  with  the 
message  : “ He  who  sends  thee  this  wishes  thee  such  happiness  at  thy  last 
hour  as  he  himself  enjoys.” 

These  and  other  tales  which  are  narrated  at  greater  length  do 
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certainly  read  very  like  extracts  from  the  Christian  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  And  Mr.  Lilly  refers  to  ascetic  and  devotional  works 
emanating  from  the  same  source  which  strongly  remind  one  of  the 
Dc  Imitatione  or  the  Spiritual  Combat.  One  short  extract  may  he 
given  as  a specimen,  from  a work  of  “ Jelal,  the  great  Muslim 
Saint  and  Doctor  — 

One  knocked  .nt  the  door  i>f  the  Beloved,  and  a voice  from  ^ithin  said: 
“Who  is  there?”  Then  he  answered:  “ Jt  is  I.”  The  voice  replied: 
“ This  house  will  not  hold  me  and  thee!”  So  the  door  remained  shut. 
The  lover  retired  to  a wilderness,  and  spent  some  time  in  solitude,  fasting, 
and  prayer.  One  year  elapsed,  when  he  again  returned,  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  “ Who  is  there  ? ” said  the  voice.  The  lover  answered,  “ It  is 
thou."  Then  the  door  was  opened. 

We  fully  admit  the  remarkable  analogy  presented  by  such 
lives  and  rules  of  life  as  these  to  the  familiar  and  recognized  types 
of  Christian  saintliness,  and  those  who  are  interested  iu_  the 
subject  will  do  well  to  examine  more  fully  in  Mr.  Lilly’s 
pages  the  mass  of  very  curious  and  interesting  evidence  which  he 
has  collected  bearing  on  the  subject.  But  before  we  can  accept 
such  teaching  and  examples  as  characteristic  of  the  native  ethical 
genius  of  Mahometanism  there  are  some  further  points  to  be 
considered.  It  will  probably  occur  to  many  readers  at  first  sight 
that  the  teaching  of  these  Sufi  “ Saints  and  Doctors  ” has  much 
more  the  ring  of  Buddhist  than  of  Moslem  theology.  And  they 
may  be  confirmed  in  the  impression  by  hearing  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Professor  Palmer,  in  his  Oriental  Mysticism,  that  “ Sufism 
steers  a middle  course  between  the  Pantheism  of  India  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Deism  of  the  Coran  on  the  other,”  and  “ is 
really  a development  of  the  primeval  religion  of  the  Aryan  race.” 
If  so,  it  represents  a spirit,  to  say  the  least,  quite  distinct  from 
Mahometanism  as  such,  if  not  alien  to  it.  But  moreover  Mi’.  Lilly 
himself  acknowledges  that  the  Dervishes  or  monks  of  Islam,  who 
are  “the  practical  expounders  and  preachers  of  Sufism,”  so  far 
from  being  recognized  exponents  of  the  orthodox  system,  “ have 
frequently  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  ruling  hierarchy  of  the 
Muslim  Church ; they  are  in  short  in  Islam  but  not  of  it.”  He 
reminds  us  indeed  in  explanation  of  this  “ how  Savonarola  and 
St.  John  of  the  Cross” — be  might  have  added  the  more  illustrious 
name  of  St.  Teresa — “ fared  at  the  hands  of  the  appointed  guardians 
of  Catholic  orthodoxy — how  John  Wesley  and  his  companions  were 
treated  by  the  Anglican  episcopate.”  But  the  comparison,  if  not  an 
irrelevant,  is  at  best  a very  inadequate  one.  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
and  St.  Teresa — both  of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  were  eventually 
canonized — were  persons  of  eccentric,  not  to  say  unique,  idiosyncrasy 
even  among  the  Saints,  and  moreover  it  was  not  as  Saints  but  as 
Mystics  that  they  incurred  suspicion.  Still  more  was  the  character 
and  career  of  Savonarola  exceptional ; yet  in  spite  of  his  being 
condemned  to  the  stake  by  that  supreme  “ guardian  of  orthodoxy,” 
Alexander  VI.,  whose  vices  he  had  severely  lashed,  the  hope  of 
his  canonization  was  long  cherished  by  the  great  Order  in  which 
he  held  a place  second  only  to  St.  Dominic,  their  founder,  and  for 
aught  we  know  may  be  cherished  still ; copies  are  still  extant — we 
happen  to  have  seen  one — of  the  form  drawn  up  and  printed  for  his 
proposed  office  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  On  the  other  hand  a later 
Saint  who  was  canonized,  and  whose  ardent  Catholicism,  or  rather 
Papalism,  is  as  little  open  to  question  as  his  piety,  St.  Philip  Neri, 
founder  of  the  Oratory,  always  professed  a special  devotion  to 
Savonarola,  and  when  his  works  were  submitted  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  prayed  earnestly  that  they  might  escape  all  note 
of  censure,  as  in  fact  they  did.  As  to  John  Wesley,  with  all  his 
devoted  zeal,  he  was  a somewhat  “ sair  saint  ” for  the  English 
episcopate  of  his  day,  whose  unwisdom  however  in  their  treatment 
of  him  has  been  a byword  ever  since,  and  who  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  typical  representatives  of  the  genuine  spirit  and  traditions  of 
tlieir  Church. 

But  Mr.  Lilly  makes  another  statement  which  appears  to  us  at 
once  sharply  to  discriminate  the  position  of  these  Sufi  worthies,  as 
types  or  teachers  of  Moslem  orthodoxy,  from  that  occupied  by 
Christian  Saints,  whether  of  earlier  or  later  ages  in  the  Church  : — 

One  of  the  great  offences  of  the  Sufis  in  the  eyes  of  Muslim  orthodoxy 
is  their  attitude  towards  religions  other  than  the  Muhammadan.  There  is 
a proverbial  saying,  often  quoted  by  their  writers,  which  literally  rendered 
means,  “ A Sufi  knows  no  religion,”  and  which  their  adversaries  take 
literallj",  while  they  themselves  expound  it  to  signify,  “ A Sufi  thinks  ill 
of  no  religion.”  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  all  events  the  more  advanced 
of  them  in  the  mystical  doctrine,  consider  religious  systems  to  be  mcrel}’’ 
instruments  whereby  is  expressed,  faintly  and  inadequate!}’  at  the  best, 
celestial  melody,  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  VorsteUungsarten,  “ modes 
of  representation,”  some  better,  some  worse,  but  all  imperfect. 

That  is  to  say,  a Sufi  Saint,  exactly  in  proportion  as  be  realizes  bis 
own  highest  ideal  of  sanctity,  feels  not  that  he  is  carrying  to 
perfection  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  nominal  religion,  but  that  he  is 
transcending  and  ignoring  it.  He  is  a Saint,  not  in  consequence  of 
his  fidelity  to  Islam,  but  in  spite  of  it.  But  it  is  surely  a truism 
to  say  that  the  deepest  conviction  of  every  Christian  Saint  of 
every  age,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  has  been  and 
must  be  just  the  opposite  of  this.  There  may  be  detailed 
variations  between,  say,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Latin  and 
Teutonic,  Eastern  and  Western  ideals  of  saintly  perfection,  but 
the  typical  Christian  heroes  of  every  clime  or  communion 
irlike  have  invariably  felt  that,  just  in  proportion  as  they  had 
realized  their  own  highest  conception  of  holiness,  they  had 
most  faithfully  reproduced  the  characteristic  type  of  excellence 
set  forth  and  exemplified  in  the  Gospel.  And  this  leads  to  a 
further  and  ancillary  observation.  Mr.  Lilly  does  not  tell  us 
whether  these  “ Saints  of  Islam  ” are  canonized  by  any  process  re- 
cognized among  their  coreligionists,  and  his  silence  confirms  our 


impression  that  Islamism  knows  of  no  such  canonization  or 
Calendar  of  Saints.  Here  then,  again,  is  a fundamental  distinction. 
It  may  perhaps  be  replied  that  formal  canonization  by  the  Roman 
See  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  eleventh  century,  and  has  never 
of  course  been  acknowledged  in  the  Eastern  Church.  That  is 
quite  true ; but  it  is  equally  certain  that  from  a very  early  age 
the  instinctive  verdict  of  Christian  society  on  its  departed  heroes 
began  to  receive  the  official  sanction  of  their  bishops,  each  for  his 
own  diocese,  while  in  regard  to  those  who  had  attained  a more 
than  local  celebrity  there  was  a very  general  agreement  through- 
out the  Christian  world  which  found  public  and  authorized 
expression  in  the  calendar  and  offices  of  the  Church.  No- 
body would  deny  that  the  canonized  Saints  of  Rome  fairly 
represent  in  the  main  that  peculiar  type  of  excellence  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  commends  to  the  homage  and  imitation 
of  her  children.  And  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  those  Saints, 
whether  formally  canonized  by  Rome  or  not,  who  have  enjoyed 
the  general  reverence  of  the  Christian  world  in  all  ages — such  e.y. 
as  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  or 
at  a later  period  St.  Loris,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier — do  exhibit,  with  whatever 
minor  shades  of  difference,  what  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
genuine  reflection  of  the  highest  Exemplar  of  Christian  excel- 
lence. Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  the  Reformed  English  Church 
has  no  system  of  official  canonization,  but  it  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  such  men  as  e.y.  Jeremy  Taylor,  George  Herbert, 
Bishop  Ken,  Bishop  Wilson,  Nelson,  and  William  Law  are  felt 
and  acknowledged  to  represent  in  an  eminent  degree  the  Angli- 
can ideal  of  Christian  piety.  It  would  be  intelligible  and  just 
to  call  them  the  Saints  of  Anglicanism.  We  fail  to  perceive 
any  similar  justification  for  designating  the  Sufis  whose  cha- 
racteristic virtues  Mr.  Lilly  has  so  admirably  depicted  “ the 
Saints  of  Islam.”  Their  whole  method  of  life  and  thought 
appears  to  us  to  be  even  violently  out  of  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  founder  of  Islam,  and  a manifest  excrescence 
rather  than  a natural  outgrowth  of  an  ethical  system  which,  as 
Sclilegel  puts  it,  “ can  devise  no  other  ideal  of  supreme  felicity 
than  a boundless  Harem,  a Paradise  of  lust.”  One  word  in  con- 
clusion. Our  limited  space  has  compelled  us  to  dwell  chiefly  on 
those  points  in  Mr.  Lilly’s  essay  which  seem  to  call  for  criticism,  or 
at  least  for  reconsideration,  for  we  differ  with  respect,  when  con- 
strained to  differ,  from  a writer  at  once  so  able,  so  temperate,  and 
who  brings  to  bear  on  his  theme  so  wide  a range  of  information.  But 
we  are  far  from  intending  to  disparage  the  interest  and  freshness 
of  his  contribution  to  an  inquiry  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  His  mistake,  if  it  be  such,  is  a 
generous  one  and  can  reflect  no  discredit  on  the  learning  or 
candour  of  a Roman  Catholic  scholar  whose  loyalty  to  his  own 
faith  is  as  unimpeachable  as  his  honest  desire  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  merits  of  rival  creeds. 


AN  OLD  ACTOR  ON  ACTING. 

The  reading  of  theatrical  reminiscences,  except  in  rare  cases, 
is  apt  to  be  somewhat  sating.  For  a time  the  love  of 
mimetic  art  which  seems  to  be  a part  of  human  nature  makes 
the  thing  interesting ; but  there  is  a danger  of  getting  weary  of 
looking  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry,  and  of  being  oppressed 
with  the  self-consciousness  or  self-involvement  which  one  need  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  not  infrequently  in  works  of  the  kind, 
since  the  theatrical  art  is  just  the  one  in  which  the  artist’s  person- 
ality is  the  one  important  matter.  Such  dangers  as  this  are  very 
successfully  avoided  in  a book  of  reminiscences  called  The  Stage 
(Philadelphia:  Stoddart  & Co.),  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  an  actor  of 
great  note  in  his  day  in  America,  who  has  thought  and  observed 
much  about  his  art,  and  has  given  in  this  book  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations. The  author  of  the  book,  as  we  learn  from  a biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  the  volume,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
boards  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  1829,  and  his 
first  appearance  in  a leading  part  was  made,  at  Edwin  Forrest’s 
request,  in  1830.  About  ten  years  later  he  left  the  stage  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  get  more  opportunity  for  study;  and,  while  he 
made  full  use  of  this  opportunity,  he  took  also  to  lecturing  and 
teaching.  In  1845  he  reappeared  at  the  Park  'Theatre,  New  York, 
as  Hamlet,  and  from  this  time  onwards  until  i860  was  a leading 
actor  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1856  he  came  to  England, 
and  played  a round  of  comedy  parts  with  success  under  Buck- 
stone’s  management  at  the  Haymarket  in  London.  At  Liverpool 
he  was  “even  more  successful  than  in  London,  playing,  in 
addition  to  his  usual  round  of  comedies,  Hamlet,  which  was 
exhaustively  and  carefully  criticized.”  His  conception  of  Hamlet 
was  said  to  resemble  closely  that  of  Charles  Young.  Illness 
compelled  him  to  cut  short  his  engagement ; and  he  returned  to 
America,  where  he  went  on  playing  as  a “ star  ” until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  giving  readings  and 
recitals  in  support  of  the  North.  “ Since  his  great  successes,”  his 
biographer  saj’s,  “ a new  generation  has  grown  up,  with  new 
methods,  and  in  many  respects  a new  dramatic  ideal.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  compare  the  manners  and  methods  of  the 
veteran  actor  with  those  which  are  now  familiar.” 

Mr.  Murdoch’s  first  chapter  deals  with  a matter  as  to  which  we 
have  heard  a good  deal  of  late,  as  may  be  guessed  from  its  head- 
ing, which  is,  “ The  Tragedian  and  his  Relations  to  the  Poet  and 
in  what  Mr.  Murdoch  has  to  say  on  this  the  upholders  of  a con- 
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troversy  which  is  after  all  no  controversy  may  find  much  to 
please  them.  He  begins  by  opposing  the  view  which  Diderot  has 
been  supposed  seriously  to  adopt  (that  he  did  not  seriously  adopt 
it  might  be  shown  if  space  permitted),  that  acting  is  “ but  a trick 
of  feigning,  a facility  of  assuming,  an  act  of  juggle  and  imposture 
— a thing  which  any  one  can  do  who  has  a talent  for  mimicry,  and 
who  will  descend  to  exercise  it  ” ; and  he  goes  on  to  say  this  of 
the  reading, in  contrast  to  the  witnessing, of  Shakspeare’s  plays: — 
The  mere  silent  reader  of  Shakspeare,  who  passively  submits 
the  surface  of  his  mind  to  the  infiiicnce  of  the  poet’s  genius, 
is  but  poorly  impressed  with  the  passing  sunshine  and  shade 
of  thoughts  not  his  own  ; he  is  at  best  but  half  conscious  of 
them,  as  ‘they  come  like  shadows  so  depart.’”  From  this  the 
author  goes  on  to  a somewhat  discursive  disquisition  on  the 
actor’s  art,  as  he  understands  it ; and  the  view  which  he  takes 
is  the  view  which  has  been  often  upheld  in  these  pages — that 
passion  and  art,  complementing  each  other,  are  the  qualities 
which  make  the  great  actor,  and  that  to  arrive  at  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  two  a vast  amount  of  study  and  physical  labour  is 
needed.  The  actor  must  feel,  but  he  must  not  be  mastered  by  his 
feeling.  He  must  have  elocution  and  gesture  at  his  fingers’  ends, 
but  these  alone  will  not  serve  his  turn.  He  must,  in  fact,  study 
Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  player,  and  act  upon  it.  From  various 
scattered  observations  of  Mr.  Murdoch’s  on  this  matter  we  may 
select  one,  which  shows  how  keen  his  watch,  both  upon  himself 
and  upon  other  actors,  has  been.  “ In  attempting  to  make  what 
in  stage  language  is  called  ‘ a point  ’ of  some  feature  of  bare  reality 
the  actor  is  liable  to  betray  a tendency  to  mannerism,  because  in 
striving  to  be  strictly  natural  he  will  probably  exhibit  what  is  only 
natural  to  himself ; and  that  may  be  habit,  and  not  Nature.”  In 
connexion  with  the  discussion  before  referred  to,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  Mr.  Murdoch  sums  up  by  saying  as  plainly  as 
possible  that,  high  as  is  his  estimation  of  the  actor’s  value  in 
relation  to  the  poet,  he  does  not  e.xaggerate  it.  “ Like  the  echoes 
of  Tennyson’s  Bugle  Song,  the  dramatic  voices  of  the  olden 
time  have  paled  and  died  away,  never  to  be  heard  again,  while  the 
echoes  of  Shakspeare’s  immortal  strains  roll  on  from  soul  to  soul 
for  ever  and  for  ever.” 

Flsewhere  Mr.  Murdoch  has  a good  deal  that  is  of  inte- 
rest to  say  on  the  subject  of  imitation  and  mimicry,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  elder  Charles  Mathews ; and  further 
on  he  reports  what  the  late  Mr.  Everett  said  of  the  hints  as 
to  articulation  given  to  him  by  Edmund  Kean.  He  was  told 
that  he  paid  too  much  attention  to  his  vowel-sounds  and  not 
enough  to  his  consonants ; and  the  fault  is  a common  one,  in  the 
correction  of  which  there  is  always  a certain  danger  of  going  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  would  seem  from  a subsequent 
description  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth’s  method,  that  the  American 
tragedian  excelled  in  mastery  of  the  voice  and  its  varied  effects. 
It  would  seem  also,  as  it  does  from  various  other  accounts,  that 
Booth’s  powers  have  by  generations  later  than  himself  of  English 
theatrical  students  been  considerably  underrated,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  his  appearance  together  with  Edmund  Kean  at  Drury 
Lane.  It  will  be  remembered,  no  doubt,  that  there  was  a needless 
and  unwise  attempt  to  set  up  Booth  another  Kean  ; that  Kean 
procured  him  a better  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  than  he  had  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  that  the  engagement  fell  through  because 
Kean,  having  probably  laid  his  plans  to  that  end,  “ played  him  off 
the  stage  ” when  the  two  actors  appeared  together  in  Othello.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Kean  was  on  his  own  ground  and 
Booth  was  a stranger,  and  that  a complex  state  of  emotion  may 
very  well  have  prevented  Booth  from  doing  himself  full  justice. 
It  is  at  least  difficult  to  believe,  in  face  of  a good  deal  of  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  that  Booth  was  not  a very  remarkable  and 
powerful  actor.  Mr.  Murdoch  saj’s  of  him  that  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  Kean  for  his  model  and  yet  could  not  be  said 
to  imitate  him.  Both  were  men  of  impassioned  nature  and 
poetic  temperament,  and  both  were  gifted  with  voices  of  un- 
usual compass  and  quality,  capable  of  “ every  form  of  e.xpression, 
from  the  smothered  whisper  of  tremulous  fear  and  the  piercing 
shriek  of  physical  suffering  to  the  boldest  volume  of  authoritative 
command  and  the  hollow  sepulchral  sound  of  profound  awe  or 
suppressed  agony.”  Kean,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Murdoch, 
made  far  more  use  of  an  “ aspirated  guttural  quality  of  voice  ” than 
Booth  did;  and  Booth’s  elocution  was  far  more  musical  and  smooth 
than  Kean’s,  while  “ he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  (save  the 
elder  Kean)  in  the  vivid  intensity  of  his  emotional  expression.” 
Mr.  Murdoch,  when  quite  a lad,  had  to  play  Wilford — the  dramatic 
counterpart  of  Caleb  Williams — to  Booth’s  Sir  Edward  Mortimer 
in  The  Iron  Chest,  the  well-known  dramatic  version  of  Godwin’s 
novel.  At  rehearsal  Booth,  with  great  kindness  and  assiduity, 
taught  the  young  actor  exactly  what  he  had  to  do  in  the  important 
scene  in  which  Sir  Edward  discovers  Wilford  prying  into  the 
secret  of  the  Iron  Chest.  He  was  to  open  the  chest  in  a certain 
way  and,  looking  closely  in,  to  seem  to  turn  over  the  papers  con- 
tained in  it.  The  strictest  injunction  was  laid  upon  him  to  pay  no 
attention  to  what  followed  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward,  no  matter 
how  long  the  suspense  might  last,  but  “ when  I felt  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder  to  turn  abruptly,  letting  the  lid  of  the  chest  fall  with 
a slam,  and,  still  on  my  knee,  hold  a firm  attitude  till  I was  warned 
ty  a sudden  pressure  of  Mr.  Booth’s  hand  to  rise  to  my  feet  and 
stand  before  him.”  When  the  night  came  the  time  of  waiting 
seemed  “ an  eternity,”  but  the  signal  came  at  last.  “ The  heavy 
hand  fell  on  my  shoulder.  I turned,  and  there,  with  the  pistol  held 
to  my  head,  stood  Booth,  glaring  like  an  infuriated  demon.  Then 
for  the  first  time  I comprehended  the  reality  of  acting.  The  fury 


of  that  passion-flamed  face  and  the  magnetism  of  the  rigid  clutch 
upon  my  arm  paralysed  my  muscles,  while  the  scintillating  gleam 
of  the  terrible  eyes,  like  the  green  and  red  flashes  of  an  enraged 
serpent,  fascinated  and  fixed  me  spellbound  to  the  spot.”  So 
completely  was  the  young  actor  overcome  that,  in  attempting  to 
rise,  he  fell  lieavily  on  the  stage,  dragging  Booth  with  him.  Booth 
caught  him  up,  and  when  he  again  sank  on  his  knees  knelt  by 
him,  helped  him  to  his  feet,  whispered  encouraging  words  in  his 
ear,  and  managed  to  bring  the  scene  to  its  proper  conclusion  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Murdoch’s  total  inability  to  speak. 

Many  who  remember  the  actor  will  bo  interested  by  Mr. 
Murdoch’s  pleasant  account  of  Tyrone  I’ower,  whom  he  saw  for 
the  last  time  just  before  he  sailed  on  his  ill-fated  voyage  home. 
Of  Macready  also  Mr.  Murdoch  has  much  to  say,  and  he 
bears  testimony  to  his  excellence  both  as  actor  and  stage-manager, 
and  to  the  exceptionally  fine  qualities  of  his  nature.  “ He 
leaned,”  Mr.  Murdoch  writes,  “ on  no  factitious  aid,  but,  on. 
adopting  the  profession,  gave  himself  wholly  to  study.  Never  was 
there  a more  earnest  or  devoted  student,  and,  when  in  a spirit  of 
filial  obedience  he  assumed  the  laborious  task  of  stage-management 
for  his  father,  he  gave  another  practical  lesson  to  the  histrion. 
The  stage  under  his  management  became  what  it  always  ought  to 
be — a school  of  dramatic  instruction.”  The  author  adds  that 
Macready’s  consummate  skill  in  dramatic  expression  was  probably 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  he  made  it  a point  to 
help  his  father  by  playing  everything  that  came  to  hand  in  tho 
routine  of  business,  whether  tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  or  farce. 
Later  on  Mr.  Murdoch  says : — 

I am  well  aware  that  there  are  those  who  question  the  power  and  genius 
of  Macready,  and  objected  to  his  anxiety  about  details  of  propriety  on  the 
part  of  subordinate  performers.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in 
this  country  he  was  always  seen  at  a disadvantage,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  those  minor  appointments  which,  when  complete,  give  smooth- 
ness and  finish  to  the  effects  of  the  stage,  and  that  he  was  seldom  sustained 
by  persons  habituated  to  his  manner.  . . . Macready’s  high  conceptions 
of  ideal  excellence  in  every  point  of  detail,  and  his  rigour  of  stage-dis- 
cipline, not  to  speak  of  the  deplorable  dulness  of  the  material  he  had 
sometimes  to  mould,  often  created  a prejudice  against  him,  and  a feeling 
that  he  was  prone  to  harshness.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  one  who 
has  spent  a life  in  the  process  of  training  stage-subordinates  is  not  likely  to 
excel  in  the  good  gift  of  patience. 


ENGLISH  CRITICISM  OF  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

IT  is  of  great  importance  that  the  real  significance  of  the 
statistics  elicited  in  the  recent  Parliamentary  discussions  on 
Indian  finance  should  be  correctly  appreciated  by  the  EnglisL 
public,  or  that  small  section  of  it  which  regards  Indian  affairs 
in  any  other  light  than  as  convenient  material  for  picturesque 
magazine  writing  or  a party  attack.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that,  despite  all  that  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  the  popular  ignorance  about  it  is  as  gross  as 
ever;  nor  have  the  somewhat  desultory  conversations  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  few 
weeks  regarding  it  done  nuieh  to  remove  the  fear,  ever  present  to 
the  Indian  official  mind,  that  Parliament  may  at  any  moment  be 
led  completely  astray  by  any  member  whose  ignorance  or  temerity 
enables  him  to  reassert  with  sufficient  assurance  misstatements 
and  fallacies  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject 
have  long  ago  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  obsolete  delusions.  The 
Indian  accounts  have  now  fortunately  been  reduced  to  a form  so 
lucid  and  so  simple  that  no  one  who  chooses  to  study  them 
with ‘the  least  attention  need  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
general  results  which  they  establish ; and,  in  face  of  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  which  erroneous  and  misleading  asser- 
tions are  apt  to  leave  on  the  mind,  even  of  an  instructed 
hearer,  it  is  well  to  place  those  results  on  record,  and  to  keep 
them  in  sight  when  invincible  ignorance  and  blinding  partisan- 
ship combine  to  obscure  them.  What  Englishmen  want  to  be 
assured  of  is  that  the  greatest  and  most  important  dependency  of 
the  Empire  is  in  a sound  financial  position ; that  neither  official 
apathy  nor  personal  crotchets  nor  the  pressure  of  circumstances  are 
leading  the  Government  into  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  expen- 
diture; and  that  the  alarming  phantom  of  Indian  bankruptcy, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  conjured  up  for  the  benefit  of  a Midlothian 
audience,  is  undeserving  of  a place  among  the  real  dangers  and 
anxieties  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  That  this  assurance  is  a well- 
founded  one  we  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in 
these  columns  ; and  the  latest  official  statement,  published  by  the 
Government  of  India  as  recently  as  the  30th  of  last  July,  esta- 
blishes the  same  result  with  a clearness  and  cogency  that  must,  we 
think,  carry  conviction  to  the  least  willing  understanding. 

In  order  to  understand  the  figures,  several  facts  must  be  kept 
prominently  in  mind  ; first,  that,  besides  the  ordinary  public 
works  of  the  country — roads,  gaols,  barracks,  courts,  and  other  like 
imdertakings — the  Government  of  India  has  on  hand,  under  the 
name  of  “ Productive  Public  Works,”  a vast  speculation  in  rail- 
ways and  canals.  This  noble  scheme,  mainly  due  to  the  genius 
of  the  Strachey  brothers  and  the  courage  of  the  authorities  under 
whom  they  served,  is  based  on  the  principle  that  each  of  the  projects 
which  it  embraces  must  pay  its  way ; all  expenditure  is  charged  in 
its  accounts  with  interest,  and  this  interest  is  taken  into  account, 
along  with  the  expenditure  involved,  in  ascertaining  the  annual 
result.  For  several  years,  while  the  projects  were  under  construction 
or  undeveloped,  the  scheme  involved,  of  course,  heavy  annual  ex- 
penditure. At  present  it  is  so  far  complete  that  the  receipts  not 
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only  cover  the  expenditure,  but  earn  a handsome  net  profit,  esti- 
mated during  the  current  year  at  a little  over  half  a million 
sterling.  Thus,  though  6i  millions  have  been  added  to  the  Pro- 
ductive Works  debt  during  the  last  eleven  years,  the  result  has 
been,  not  to  add  to  the  annual  net  outlay  of  the  administration, 
but  materially  to  diminish  it.  The  capital  outlay  is  indeed  a 
public  debt ; but,  unlike  the  public  debt  of  England,  instead  of 
representing  military  or  other  expenditure,  it  is  invested  in  a 
successful  speculation,  V7hich,  besides  adding  directly  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Government,  is  conferring  untold  blessings  on 
the  country  at  large. 

In  the  next  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  Indian  revenue  and  expenditure  has  been  “ provincialized  ” ; 
in  other  words,  the  Provincial  Governments  have  received  certain 
allotments  of  money,  or  certain  sources  of  revenue,  and  have 
become  responsible  for  certain  branches  of  expenditure.  This 
system,  for  which  again  India  is  mainly  indebted  to  Sir  John 
Strachey,  has  answered  beyond  all  expectation.  Growing  ex- 
penditure has  been  arrested,  revenues  have  increased,  administration 
has  received  a stimulus,  economy  has  been  fostered,  the  Central 
Government  has  been  relieved  of  a burden  which  it  was  becoming 
yearly  less  able  to  sustain.  When  the  arrangements  were  revised 
in  1882,  and  new  contracts  entered  upon  with  the  Provincial 
Administrations,  a saving  of  nearly  half  a million  to  the  Supreme 
Government  was  effected.  The  Provincial  Governments  bank  with 
the  Government  of  India,  and  their  expenditure  appears  in  the 
Imperial  Accounts,  But  the  Government  of  India  is  not  affected 
by  that  expenditure  and  is  not  responsible  for  it  further  than  to 
secure — which  it  does  very  effectually — that  no  province  shall, 
except  for  exceptional  reasons  and  within  strictly  defined  limits, 
overdraw  its  account.  Under  the  Provincial  Governments  again, 
there  are  various  local  bodies,  municipalities,  and  other  corporations, 
which  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  independent  incomes  and,  subject  to 
the  prescribed  restrictions,  incur  independent  expenditure.  For 
these,  again,  the  only  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India  is 
to  see  that  they  are  solvent.  Another  fact,  which  must,  in  order  to 
understand  the  Indian  Balance-sheet,  be  kept  in  view,  is  that  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  viceroyalty  it  was  resolved  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  irre- 
gular recurrence  of  famine  expenditure,  a yearly  margin  of  1 million 
should  be  provided ; and  this  sum,  when  not  employed  in  actual 
famine  relief,  should  be  devoted  partly  to  the  discharge  of  debt  and 
partly  to  the  construction  of  works  which  would  either  prevent 
famine  or  mitigate  its  results.  To  this  programme  Lord  Eipon 
and  Major  Baring  have  faithfully  adhered.  The  years  1881-2, 
1882-3  enjoyed  exemption  from  famine  ; but  i|-  million  has 
been  devoted  in  each  either  to  “ Protective  Works  ” or  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  debt,  and  a similar  provision  is  made  in  the  Budget  of 
the  current  year. 

We  may  now  state  the  results  of  the  last  eleven  years,  showing 
separately  the  amount  incurred  in  each  for  famine  relief,  famine 
insurance,  and  war.  The  statement  is  given  roundly,  in  millions. 
Thus  1-8  means  i,8oo,oooZ. : — 
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The  result  of  this  statement  is  to  show  that  in  the  course  of  the 
eleven  years  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  income  by  5f  millions. 
Against  this  the  following  facts  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
period  includes  two  of  the  very  worst  famines  ever  known  in 
India,  the  relief  of  which  involved  an  outlay  of  14I  millions.  It 
included  also  two  wars,  involving  an  expenditure  of  19  millions. 
It  was,  moreover,  only  in  the  latter  years  of  the  period  that  the 
Budget  was  systematically  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  the  margin  of 
million  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  necessary  by  way  of 
famine  insurance.  During  the  last  three  years  the  Government 
may  be  regarded  as  having  devoted  4J  millions  towards  the  pros- 
pective cost  of  future  famines.  Apart  from  war,  famine  relief,  and 
famine  insurance,  the  eleven  years  show  a surplus  of  32  millions. 
Lastly,  despite  the  e.xcess  of  expenditure,  the  charge  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  other  than  that  incurred  for  Productive  Public 
Works,  has,  pwing  to  the  better  credit  of  the  Government,  de- 
clined by  nearly  li  million— namely,  from  6 millions  to  4^.  In 
other  words,  the  country  has  passed  through  an  exceptionally 
costly  period,  during  a portion  only  of  which  the  policy  of 
budgeting  for  the  surplus  now  recognized  as  essential  was  in  force, 
with  the  result  that  its  national  indebtedness  costs  it  25  per  cent, 
less  per  annum  at  the  close  of  the  period  than  it  did  at  the  begin- 
mng.  Such  a fact  is  regarded  by  Indian  financiers — and  we  think 
■with  good  reason— as  substantial  evidence  that  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  country  is  essentially  secure. 


This  favourable  result  has  been  helped  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  improvement  in  the  Productive  Public  Works  revenue  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
period  the  net  earnings  of  the  various  projects  fell  short  by 
more  than  i|  million  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended. 
But  during  the  last  four  years  the  net  earnings  have  been  in 
excess  of  the  interest  charge ; that  excess  in  one  year  rose, 
owing  to  an  exceptional  traffic  in  grain,  to  more  than  a million 
sterling,  and  for  the  past  and  present  years  stands  at  half 
a million.  This  result  is  the  more  satisfactory  as,  owing  to  a 
more  rigid  scrutiny  and  more  scrupulous  exactness  in  stating 
the  account,  the  capital  debt  has  been  augmented  by  a transfer 
of  6 millions,  which  had  in  former  years  been  e.xpended  on 
productive  public  works  from  ordinary  revenue.  The  revenue 
I'rom  these  undertakings  has,  as  the  Government  observes  with  a 
well-justified  satisfaction,  improved  by  more  than  two  millions  in 
the  eleven  years,  notwithstanding  that  54  millions  have  been  spent, 
4,500  miles  of  new  railway  have  been  opened,  and  1,600  more  are 
under  construction.  The  143  millions  laid  out  on  railways  up  tO' 
December  last  were  earning  an  average  rate  of  5’37  per  cent.  The 
State  lines,  excluding  the  Punjab  military  railways,  earned  4-12 
per  cent.,  and,  even  including  them,  earned  3 per  cent.  The 
Indian  Productive  Public  Works  are  assuredly  destined  as  years 
go  on  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  as  a source  of  direct 
revenue,  which  may  enable  the  Government  to  regard  the  admitted 
dangers  of  its  financial  position,  such  as  the  uncertainties  of  the 
opium  revenue  or  the  depreciation  of  silver,  with  hopefulness  and 
equanimity.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  certainly  no  reasonable 
ground  either  for  disparagement  of  the  very  important  labours  of 
Major  Baring  and  his  subordinates,  or  for  anxiety  as  to  the  funda- 
mental soundness  of  Indian  finance. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  LEWES. 

WE  may  acquit  the  Council  of  the  Archmological  Institute  of 
having  intentionally  arranged  their  annual  congress  for  the- 
Goodwood  week  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  sporting 
locality.  So  it  turned  out,  however ; and  the  staid  antiquary 
who  set  off'  from  London  to  enjoy  a day’s  archaeological  dissipation 
at  Lewes  found  himself  in  strange  company  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  railway  carriage.  The  pleasure  of  journeying  through  the 
smiling  Surrey  valleys,  of  watching  the  shadows  as  they  chased 
each  other  over  the  rolling  sandhills,  of  trying  to  guess  which 
village  church  was  new  and  which  only  “ restored,”  was  some- 
what marred  by  horsy  talk,  bets  offered  and  taken,  and  the  three- 
card  trick,  with  which  five  out  of  six  of  the  travellers  in  one- 
compartment  killed  the  time.  Beautiful  weather  makes  up  for 
much,  and  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  landscape  is  always  pleasant, 
especially  to  the  Londoner.  Already  on  those  southern  slopes 
the  corn  is  ripe  and  golden,  and  here  and  there  the  reaper  is  at 
work,  while  the  old  oaks  and  elms  have  assumed  that  rich  dark 
tint  which  precedes  the  last  change  of  all.  Landscape  is  about 
as  closely  connected  with  archaeology  as  with  fly-fishing,  or  with 
what  hunting  men  call  a good  eye  for  a country,  and  a meeting  in 
fine  scenery  is  doubly  blest. 

Lewes  lies  a little  out  of  the  track  of  the  ordinary  tourist.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to  any  other  place,  and  the 
thousands  who  visit  Brighton  and  Hastings  and  Eastbourne  pass  it 
by.  Yet,  as  last  week’s  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
demonstrated,  a better  centre  could  hardly  be  chosen  from 
which  to  make  antiquarian  excursions,  and  there  is  enough 
in  Lewes  itself,  both  of  picturesqueness  and  of  historical  inte- 
rest, to  occupy  a visitor’s  mind  very  fully.  The  members  of 
a congress  have  all  the  planning  done  for  them ; their  routes  are- 
all  mapped  out  beforehand ; carriages  and  special  trains  answer  to 
each  other  at  the  proper  places ; and  all  the  difficulties  which 
Eailvvay  Companies  put  in  the  way  of  the  general  tourist 
who  would  like  to  see  something  of  his  native  land  beyond 
the  beaten  track  are  overcome.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal 
of  an  archaeological  meeting,  and  its  standard  was  certainly 
attained  in  the  arrangement  of  the  programme  for  the  Lewes 
congress.  There  was  no  confusion  and  no  disappointment,  except 
that  Mr.  Hartshorne  was  inexorable  as  a timekeeper ; and,  when 
the  bugle  had  sounded,  a moment’s  delay  was  dangerous.  How- 
ever lovely  the  view,  however  interesting  and  undecipherable  the 
inscription,  however  curious  the  anecdote,  you  must  not  linger.  It 
is  only  by  the  enforcement  of  regulations  without  favour  that 
these  elaborate  and  carefully  mapped-out  tours  can  possibly  be 
accomplished;  but  Lewes  turned  out  to  be  a very  convenient 
centre,  and  the  party  were  able,  without  fatigue,  to  survey,  not 
only  the  town  itself  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  also  places  lying  as. 
far  off  as  Pevensey,  Eye,  and  Winchelsea  in  one  direction,  and 
Chichester  in  another.  They  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Mr. 
Clark  on  Lewes  Castle,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  on  Winchelsea  Church,, 
and  Mr.  Freeman  on  Senlac.  They  visited  Mount  Caburn  with 
General  Pitt  Eivers,  and  heard  Mr.  Stephens’s  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Lewes  on  the  field  itself.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope’s 
account  of  the  Cluuiac  Priory  was  a paper  of  great  inte- 
rest, as  was  Mr.  Ferguson’s  on  the  “ Dignity  of  a Mayor.” 
There  were  several  other  important  papers ; but,  as  the  weather 
was  all  that  could  be  wished,  the  outdoor  work  seemed  to  engross 
attention  ; the  “ sections  ” seemed  by  comparison  to  be  somewhat 
dull ; and  even  the  excellent  Museum  was  inspected  rather  as  a 
duty  than  as  a pleasure.  But  no  one  could  stay  indoors  when  such 
views  were  to  be  had  in  the  open  air,  the  sunshine  and  cloud 
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bringing  out  now  features  every  minute,  and  attracting  the  eye 
alternately  to  the  great  bare  downs,  tlie  dark  combs,  the  wide 
plain  with  its  winding  river,  and  the  thin  blue  liue  of  the  sea 
beyond.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Castle  Keep,  in  which  the 
local  Archmological  Society  has  its  headquarters,  was  well  worth 
the  journey  to  Lewes.  The  story  of  Earl  Simon’s  famous  victory 
becomes  a reality  when  you  can  trace  every  incident  of  it  as  on  a 
map.  There  to  the  westward,  just  beyond  St.  Ann’s  Church,  is 
the  Black  Horse  Inn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  stood 
the  windmill  in  which  the  King  of  the  Romans  took  refuge. 
Further  up  the  slope  is  the  spot  where  Simon’s  litter  stood.  A 
little  to  the  northward  Sir  Edward  “ le  Fitz  Roy  ” commenced  his 
terrible  charge,  and  drove  the  unfortunate  Londoners  like  sheep 
over  the  hill  and  down  into  the  valley  beyond,  pursuing  them 
with  great  slaughter  along  the  road  for  miles.  Turning  towards 
the.  sun  wo  see  far  below  us  the  ruins  of  the  priory  wall  behind 
which  King  Henry  retired  and  where  he  bad  to  surrender  to 
Leicester  ;and,  still  further  southward  and  westward,  the  winding 
Ouse,  and  the  site  of  the  fatal  ford  where  the  remnants  of  the 
royal  army  were  slain  or  drowned.  The  ruins  of  the  Castle  on 
its  “ twin  mounds  ” stand  here  and  there  among  gardens  and  green 
lawns,  the  fine  gateway  being  the  most  perfect  part  now  remain- 
ing. It  would  tie  but  too  easy  to  linger. 

The  Museum  in  the  County  Hall — Lewes  has  no  town  hall,  and 
her  mayoralty  is  an  institution  of  yesterday — was  arranged  by  the 
veteran  Mr,  Ready,  who  has  performed  the  same  office  for  the 
Institute  annually  since  its  foundation.  A large  ball-room  was 
filled  with  glass  cases  containing  embroidered  stoles  and  copes, 
municipal  plate  from  many  Sussex  boroughs,  pottery,  jewels,  and 
carvings.  On  the  walls  were  tapestries,  views  of  old  Sussex 
houses,  churches,  and  castles,  rolls  of  arms,  including  the  famous 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,”  and  portraits  of  local  worthies.  At 
the  door  of  entrance  stood  a strange  usher.  It  was  the 
iron  frame  in  which  a murderer  named  Breeds  was  hanged  in 
1742.  His  skull  stiU  remains  in  the  head-piece.  Within,  the 
eye  was  first  caught  by  an  enamel  ark  or  reliquary  which  belongs 
to  Shipley  Church,  and,  except  the  sloping  lid,  is  quite  perfect. 
Close  by  was  a large  case  full  of  British  pottery,  one  urn  being 
fuUy  twenty-four  inches  high.  In  an  inner  chamber  were  some 
rubbings  of  brasses,  a set  of  the  facsimiles  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
and  some  early  printed  books  in  a case  which  also  contained  the 
four  volumes  of  Cromwell’s  pocket  Bible,  lent  by  Lord  Chichester. 
It  was  a copy  of  the  large  ismo.  edition  of  1645,  itself  very  rare 
if  not  unique,  printed  by  the  “ Assignee  of  Robert  Barker,”  who 
died  that  very  year  in  prison.  On  one  of  the  fly-leaves  was 
written  very  neatly,  “ 0*’'.  C'’*.  1645  : Qui  cessat  esse  melior  cessat 
esse  bonus.”  Above  was  written,  “ Lord  fifauconberg,  his  Booke, 
1677.”  In  the  large  room  the  objects  of  interest  were  so  numerous 
that  we  must  pass  oyer  all  but  one  or  two.  A large  case  was 
filled  with  Mr.  W illett’s  collection  of  early  English  ware  known 
as  “ Toft,”  made  by  Thomas  Toft  and  his  pupil  Wright,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  and  well  worthy  of  close  study  on 
account  of  the  true  artistic  feeling  displayed  in  the  colouring 
and  design.  The  nunnery  at  Mayfield,  and  a local  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  exhibited  some  beautifully  embroidered  vest- 
ments. The  silver  was  very  fine,  especially  some  ancient  chalices 
and  civic  maces,  of  which  that  of  Winchelsea,  with  its  Tudor 
adornments,  was  the  oldest.  There  was  a splendid  show  of  gold 
rings  by  Mr.  Willett  and  Mr.  Ready,  among  them  one  which  bore 
the  name  of  Thothmes  IV.,  the  King  who  is  generally  believed  to 
have  carved  the  Sphinx.  On  a table  were  some  old  books,  few  of 
them  of  much  interest,  though  one  or  two  of  them  had  fine  and 
ancient  bindings.  There  was,  of  course,  the  inevitable  “ Breeches 
Bible.”  A very  interesting  exhibition  was  formed  by  Mr.  Griffiths 
of  “ the  articles  in  use  in  a Sussex  house  in  the  seventeenth  century.” 
There  were  bottles,  wine-cups,  surgeon’s  basins  for  bleeding,  one 
of  silver  being  dated  1647,  bone  skates,  Fulham  pottery,  painted 
maple  fruit  platters,  hand  mirrors,  and  a pincushion  inscribed 
‘‘  God  bless  Prince  Charles  and  down  with  the  Rump.” 

The  most  popular  excursion  of  the  week  was,  of  course,  that 
to  Hastings,  to  hear  Mr.  Freeman  describe  the  great  battle  on 
the  spot,  standing  where  the  ruined  altar  of  the  Abbey  church 
marks  the  centre  of  the  English  camp.  This  was  a day  to  be 
long  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  Institute,  and  as  weather 
favoured  the  excursion,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  anything 
more  pleasant  or  more  instructive.  It  took  place  on  Thursday, 
Pevensey,  where  WTlliam  landed,  having  been  visited  the 
previous  day,  as  well  as  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  On  the  whole, 
though  Pevensey  is  disappointing  in  comparison  with  Rich- 
borough,  yet  the  historical  student  will  find  it  more  useful 
as  an  example  of  two  different  styles  of  fortification,  and  as 
the  scene  of  two,  nay  three,  very  important  events.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  identification  of  Pevensey  with  Anderida,  where, 
in  the  grim  words  of  the  chronicle  of  the  English  conquest,  the 
South  Saxons  “ slew  aU  that  dwelt  therein,  nor  was  there  one 
Briton  left.”  Here,  when  the  tide  came  up  to  the  Roman  walls, 
William  grasped  his  famous  handfuls  of  English  earth ; and  here, 
in  the  days  of  Rufus,  was  the  fight  of  Pevensey,  when  for  the  last 
time  English  and  Normans  met  in  battle  on  English  ground.  To 
the  Londoner  these  old  walls  are  indeed  of  surpassing  interest. 
Anderida  covers  an  area  of  a little  more  than  nine  acres,  and  it  is 
not  only  possible,  but  something  more  than  probable,  and  only 
less  than  certain,  that  Roman  London  was  extremely  similar 
in  size  and  even  in  shape,  until  within  a few  years  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Britain.  The  nine  bastions  of  the  wall  are  not  towers. 
They  are  solid  masses  of  masonry,  like  those  found  in  Scot’s 


Yard  and  in  Mincing  Lane  in  London.  On  Friday,  when  the 
members  had  paid  tlinir  homage  to  science  by  following  General 
Pitt-Rivers  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Caburn  and  inspecting 
the  British  earthworks,  the  excursion  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
holiday  outing.  A special  train  was  in  waiting  at  Glynde,  a 
place  which  will  be  marked  in  the  memory  of  the  visitors  by 
reminiscences  of  the  dense  smoke  vomited  forth  by  some  limekilns, 
although  it  is  better  known  to  fame  l)y  its  being  the  residence  of 
the  present  Speaker,  and  the  scene  of  an  agricultural  meeting  of 
the  mutual  glorification  kind  which  is  .annually  held  there.  From 
Glynde  to  Hailsham  was  only  too  short  and  too  pleasant,  and  then 
followed  a long  and  dusty  drive  to  Hurstmonceaux,  which  was 
reached  just  when  the  afternoon  was  at  its  best.  First  the  church 
was  inspected ; Baron  de  Cosson  proved  that  the  Dacre  effigies 
were  as  old  as  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite  called  attention 
to  a niche  with  a chimney  to  it,  for  a lamp  before  the  altar.  There 
were  epitaphs  and  brasses  in  a “ thoroughly  restored  ” church,  and 
in  the  churchyard  the  graves  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  the  celebrated 
squire-parson  of  Hurstmonceaux,  and  his  relatives.  From  the 
church  to  the  castle  the  descent  through  a field  was  easy,  and  here 
it  would  have  been  very  possible  to  stay  till  evening ; but  the  bugle 
was  blown  at  five,'  and  the  party  obediently,  if  reluctantly,  aban- 
doned the  red  towers  and  the  chestnut-trees  and  the  green  turf, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  dusty  roads  on  the  way  back  to 
Lewes  for  a hurried  dinner  and  “ sections  ” at  eight. 


PROMONTOGNO  AND  THE  VAL  BREGAGLIA. 

The  valley  of  the  Maira,  better  known  as  the  Maloja  Pass,  is 
the  natural  highway  between  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and 
the  Engadine,  and  so  between  Italy  and  the  South  German  water- 
shed. The  Romans  used  the  pass  in  connexion  with  their  great 
system  of  mountain  roads  which  we  know  by  the  names  of  the 
Septimer  and  the  J ulier  Passes.  In  later  times  the  exercise  of  Im- 
perial influence  in  Italy,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  France  and 
Spain,  made  the  possession  of  this  direct  means  of  communication 
between  Austria  and  the  Milanese  of  the  utmost  military  im- 
portance. It  was  owing  to  the  struggles  of  the  rival  Powers  to 
gain  command  of  the  passes  which  lead  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Inn  that  the  tiny  State  of  the  Grisons  gained  its  otherwise  un- 
natural importance,  and  was  courted  and  bribed  by  France  and 
Spain  alternately.  Holding  as  it  did  the  Valteline  and  the  Bre- 
gaglia,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Grey  League  to  keep  open  or 
destroy  the  Imperialist  communications.  No  traveller  who  has 
driven  from  St.  Moritz  to  Oolico  can  fail  to  have  noticed  how  easy 
it  would  be  for  the  mountaineers  to  bar  the  passage  of  troops  up 
or  down  the  valley,  and  especially  at  Promontogno. 

About  half-way  between  Chiavenna  and  the  summit  of  the 
pass  lies,  in  the  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  Bondasca  torrent 
with  the  Maira,  the  village  of  Promontogno.  Immediately 
above  the  village  the  valley  narrows  considerably,  for  there  a 
huge  mass  of  limestone  rock  juts  out  as  a spur  from  the 
mountains  that  form  the  left-hand  wall  of  the  pass.  On  the 
highest  part  of  this  spur,  which  stretches  across  the  valley,  and 
contracting  the  stream  into  its  narrowest  compass  forces  it  to  flow 
between  sheer  walls  of  rock,  is  perched  the  massive  tower  of 
Castelmur.  The  road  up  the  valley  is  thus  barred,  and  must  either 
tunnel  through  the  spur  or  climb  over  it.  The  modern  road 
passes  by  a tunnel ; the  mediaeval  road  climbed  across  the  spur  at 
its  lowest  part,  about  half-way  between  the  castle  and  the  cliffs 
that  pen  in  the  stream.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost 
in  the  days  of  robber  knights,  and  accordingly  the  Lords  of  Oas- 
telmur  built  from  each  side  walls  of  sixteen  feet  thick,  which  came 
down  to  the  road  and  were  joined  across  it  by  a gate.  No  passage 
up  or  down  the  pass  was  thus  possible  without  leave  asked  and 
toll  paid.  The  course  of  the  Maira  is  too  winding  to  allow  any 
length  of  view  down  the  valley,  and  thus  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  approach  the  gate  unseen.  To  prevent  such  a chance  of  surprise, 
at  Oastasegna,  some  five  miles  below,  was  built  another  stronghold, 
and  at  Soglio,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  course  of  the 
Maira,  and  on  the  mountain  opposite  Castelmiu',  a third.  Thus 
communication  was  made  possible ; for,  though  Castelmur  could 
not  itself  see  Oastasegna,  both  could  see  Soglio.  The  ap- 
proach of  travellers  was  telegraphed  by  the  waving  of  flags 
at  Oastasegna,  and  these  signals,  seen  from  the  tower  at  Soglio, 
were  repeated  on  to  Castelmur ; and  by  the  time  the  merchants 
and  their  pack  mules  had  toiled  up  to  Promontogno  the  gates 
would  have  been  shut,  and  all  would  be  in  readiness  for  the 
exaction  of  the  tolls  and  the  suppression  of  any  resistance.  All 
that  now  remains  of  the  castle  itself  is  a huge  square  tower,  with 
walls  of  enormous  thickness,  built  into  the  living  rock,  from 
which  it  springs.  The  masonry  is  still  quite  firm,  and  the  angles 
clear  and  hard.  The  only  entrance  appears  to  have  been  by  a 
narrow  door  high  up  in  one  face  of  the  wall,  about  sixteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  from  which  a ladder  must  have  been  let  down. 
Near  the  tower  is  a villa,  built  by  the  present  owners  of  Castelmur, 
who  purchased  it  from  the  De  Sails  family.  The  name  of  De  Sails 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Grisons.  In  the  Valteline  and  that  part  of  the 
Bregaglia  which  was  held  as  a subject  State  by  the  Graiibunden, 
members  of  this  family  filled  the  oifice  of  Podesta,  and,  as  Pro- 
curators, held  sway  over  the  fertile  Italian  valleys.  As  builders 
they  have  been  renowned,  and  their  castles  and  palazzi  scattered 
over  the  Grisons  are  witness  of  their  power  and  of  the  change 
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■which  converted  the  robber-lord  into  the  polished  Italian  noble  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A history  of  this  family 
and  of  its  many  branches  scattered  all  over  the  world — among 
which  not  the  least  interesting  would  be  that  of  the  English 
branch  — would  be  a valuable  contribution  to  genealogical 
literature. 

Perhaps  when  the  needs  of  civilized  life  made  Castlemur  an  un- 
- comfortable  home,  the  De  Salises  crossed  the  Bondasca,  and  in  Bondo, 
a village  lying  half  a mile  away,  built  for  themselves  a Palazzo  in 
the  less  ornate  style  of  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  is  still  possessed  by  that  branch  of  the  family  settled  in 
England,  Far  more  than  in  any  Italian  or  French  palace  is  the 
feeling  of  family  preserved  in  such  a home  as  that  in  Bondo. 
The  series  of  family  pictures  that  hangs  on  the  walls  is  just 
such  a series  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  “ family  place  ” in 
England.  There  is  the  stiff  child  with  a dog  in  its  lap,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  plenty  of  English  halls  ; there  is  the  courtly  soldier 
in  trunk  hose  and  sword  of  the  Vandyke  epoch  ; there  is  the  youth 
in  full-bottomed  wig,  with  all  the  simpering  grace  and  all  the 
flatness  of  Kneller.  Again,  there  are  ladies  of  the  Lely  type, 
officers  in  tie-wig  and  flowered  waistcoat,  priests  and  lawyers  in 
gowns  and  bands,  fair  damsels  coiffees  d la  Marie  Antoinette, 
and,  indeed,  examples  of  every  type  down  to  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  kind  we  see  on  the  canvas  of  Lawrence.  Almost 
as  interesting  as  the  pictures  are  the  reminiscences  of  an  early 
age  in  the  shape  of  armour.  At  the  Palazzo  are  preserved  in  per- 
fect repair  some  coats  of  mail  and  helmets  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship and,  a formidable  array  of  two-handed  swords  and  maces. 
The  architecture  of  the  Palazzo  is  ordinary  and  of  late  date ; 
there  is,  however,  at  Soglio,  a village  built  on  a natural 
terrace  of  the  hills,  2,000  feet  above  Promontogno  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  an  old  house  of  the  De  Salises  which  is 
far  more  interesting  architecturally.  Built  in  the  last  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  is  a curious  compromise  between  the 
Italian  Palazzo  and  the  old  Graiibunden  house.  The  treatment  of 
doors  and  windows,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  fapade,  is  Palladian  ; 
but  the  massive  roof,  with  its  huge  projecting  eaves,  is  thoroughly 
Swiss.  Inside  the  perfect  preservation  of  all  the  details  of  the 
woodwork  is  marvellous.  Panelling  of  the  most  exquisite  kind 
covers  not  only  walls  but  ceilings — a style  of  interior  decoration 
which,  though  it  at  first  makes  the  room  seem  like  the  inside  of  a 
box,  on  better  acquaintance  is  seen  to  be  most  effective  and 
eminently  well  suited  to  the  cold  of  a Swiss  winter.  To  describe, 
however,  the  house  at  Soglio  in  any  detail  or  to  attempt  to  tell  of 
any  of  the  other  De  Sails  Palazzi,  whether  in  the  Valteline  or 
Chiavenua,  is  not  possible  here. 

The  scenery  of  Promontogno  is  of  that  kind  peculiar  to  the 
southern  valleys  of  the  Alps.  The  village  stands  not  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  within  the  zone  of  vegetation  in  which 
the  chestnut  flourishes.  The  view  looking  down  the  course  of  the 
Maira  is  quite  Italian.  At  the  back  a range  of  blue  hills  ; in  the 
foreground  a narrow  bridge  of  two  unequal  arches ; and  a little 
beyond  a group  of  stone  houses,  huddled  together  as  houses  are 
only  huddled  together  in  Italy.  On  the  sides  of  the  valley  are 
deep  chestnut  woods,  which  as  they  advance  up  the  mountain’s 
side  yield  to  pine,  and  they  in  their  turn  to  rocks.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  stream,  and  divided  from  Promontogno  by  the 
torrent  which  descends  from  the  Bondasca  glacier,  is  Bondo, 
a village  nestling  close  under  the  hill,  round  a church 
with  a slender  bell-tower,  that  looks  like  a cross  between  the 
German  spire  and  the  Italian  campanile.  The  view  looking 
up  the  Bondasca  Valley,  shut  in  by  the  two  mighty  peaks  of  grey 
granite,  the  Pitz  Chengalo  and  the  Pitz  Badile,  powdered  with 
glistening  snow,  would  be  almost  perfect  as  the  back  scene  of  a 
pastoral  opera.  The  foreground,  where  leafy  chestnuts  are  scattered 
over  a tract  of  green  meadow,  seems  just  the  place  for  a peasants’ 
drinking  chorus.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  is  often 
missed  in  Alpine  scenery  is  foliage  ; but  this  fault  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  V'al  Bregalia,  with  its  woods  of  Spanish  chestnuts.  At 
the  same  time  the  scenery  is  distinctly  Alpine  in  character. 
Perhaps  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  cannot  afford  a more  per- 
fectly beautiful  view  than  that  obtained  from  Soglio,  where 
from  under  broad  chestnut  boughs  and  through  a waving 
screen  of  chestnut  leaves  one  may  look  across  upon  the  gleaming- 
labyrinths  of  the  Bondasca  glacier  and  the  huge  peaks  of  granite 
which,  white  and  shining  except  where  their  imminent  precipices 
refuse  the  snow  a lodgment,  stand  out  in  keen  serration  against 
the  blue  skj".  Before  taking  leave  of  Soglio,  Promontogno,  and  the 
Val  Bregaglia,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a curious  tradi- 
tion connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  Reformed  faith  by  Soglio, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  all  Protestants.  AVhen 
the  question  of  the  new  teachings  was  first  beginning  to  agitate 
men’s  minds,  the  village  of  Soglio  seemed  disinclined  to  follow 
the  example  of  change  set  them  by  their  neighbours  of  Promon- 
togno. It  happened,  however,  that  the  parish  priest  of  Soglio  was 
a man  of  such  immoral  life  that  the  women  of  the  village,  in  their 
detestation  of  his  conduct,  became  at  last  alienated  from  the 
Church,  and  clamoured  for  the  new  doctrines.  The  men  were  of 
a different  opinion ; and  thus  the  village  was  divided  against 
itself.  At  last,  however,  a compromise  was  proposed  by  two 
brothers,  members  of  the  ever-ready  De  Salis  family,  who  were 
office-holders  at  the  time.  It  was  suggested  by  them  that,  as  the 
future  of  the  community  lay  with  the  youth,  it  should  be  left  with 
them  to  decide  the  matter.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  to  settle 
the  matter  thus,  and  the  whole  body  of  young  men  met  in  a 


neighbouring  meadow.  After  some  little  discussion,  it  is  related 
that  they  unanimouslv  decided  that  they  -would  side  with  their 
mothers.  Their  decision  was  accepted  ; Soglio  became  Protestant, 
and  the  wicked  priest  was,  we  may  hope,  e.xpelled  for  ever. 


LI-HUNG-CHANG. 

During  the  reign  of  Hien  Fung  a mighty  mandarin  was 
degraded  to  the  ranks  for  his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  barbarians.  One  of  the  means  he  adopted  to  console  him- 
self in  his  disgrace  was  to  write  a treatise,  a sort  of  moyen  de 
plaire,  on  Europeans.  In  this  be  dwells  on  our  restlessness  and 
our  love  of  feasting,  and  recommends  those  who  would  “soothe 
and  bridle  ” us  to  share  our  “ cup  and  spoon.”  It  might  well 
be  supposed  that  Li-Huug-Chang  had  learned  the  work  of  his 
contemporary  by  heart,  and  made  it  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend ; for  no  man  in  modern  China  has  so  profited  by  a 
study  of  our  ways  or  done  more  for  his  fellow-countrymen  by 
following  our  advice  and  accepting  our  aid.  No  official  has  shown 
more  daring,  more  knowledge,  and  at  times  more  tact  in  his  deaV 
ings  with  Western  nations  ; indeed,  his  highest  honours  as  China’s 
most  notable  soldier  and  statesman  are  in  great  part  due  to  his 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  value  of  foreign  principles  of  progress, 
of  foreign  policy,  and  of  foreign  arms.  Intercourse  with 
“ Chinese  Gordon  ” greatly  strengthened  this  faith — intercourse 
which  resulted  in  lasting  friendship  between  these  two  men, 
whose  names  are  now  household  words  throughout  the  Empire. 

Li-Hung-Chang  is  now  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  according  to  the 
Pekin  Gazette,  was  born  at  Seuchew,  in  the  Hofei  district.  He 
comes  of  a long  line  of  distinguished  Literati.  Resolved  at  an 
early  date  on  following  an  official  career,  he  studied  steadily  for 
a degree ; and  in  1 847,  having  passed  the  necessary  examina- 
tions, entered  the  Hanlin,  or  College  of  Scholars.  For  the 
next  six  years  he  continued  his  studies,  and  was  engaged  for 
the  most  part  as  a compiler  in  the  Imperial  printing  office. 
But  the  troubles  in  the  Empire  during  1853  made  it  urgent 
for  all  men  of  marked  ability  to  use  their  talents  in  the  field. 
The  rebel  bands  of  the  self-made  Heavenly  King  were  marchr- 
ing across  the  Flowery  Land,  spreading  destruction  far  and 
wide.  Nankin  had  fallen  before  the  destroyers,  and  the  Im- 
perial Generalissimo  Tseng-Kwo-fan  was  vainly  striving  to 
crush  the  Armies  of  the  Great  Peace.  So  it  came  about  that 
during  this  critical  time  Li-Hung-C hang  was  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  arms.  The  ready  ability  -udth  which  the  quiet 
student  became  the  active  leader  of  men  says  much  for  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  Chinese  education.  In  less  than  five  years,  owing 
to  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  Li-Hung-Chang  had  done  such  good 
service  as  a soldier  that  he  had  gained  the  White  Button  of  tho 
Sixth  Grade,  the  Black  Feather,  and  the  brevet  rank  of  Judicial 
Commissioner ; while  Tseng-Kwo-fan,  recognizing  his  value  and 
ability,  selected  him  as  one  of  his  counsellors,  and  appointed  him  to 
an  important  command.  It  is  not  until  1 862  that  Li-Hung-Chang 
came  into  contact  with  Europeans ; yet  hardly  had  he  done  so> 
ere  his  reputation  became  European.  His  brilliant  generalship 
in  connexion  with  the  allies  during  the  campaign  in  Chekiang 
and  round  Shanghai  was  to  no  small  extent  the  cause  of  this  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  Futai  of 
Kiangsoo. 

At  this  time  a movement  was  on  foot  which  brought  the  new 
Governor  into  still  closer  relations  with  foreigners.  Shanghai 
being  threatened  by  the  rebels,  a number  of  wealthy  merchants 
subscribed  together  for  the  formation  of  a foreign  contingent  to 
protect  the  city.  With  the  commander  of  this  force,  now  known 
to  all  the  world  as  the  Ever-Victorious  Army,  Li-Hung-Chang 
acted  conjointly.  The  rapid  promotion  he  afterwards  obtained 
was  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  accrediting  himself  with 
successes  which  were  in  reality  achieved  by  another  (Gordon) ; 
and  this  came  about  in  the  following  way.  The  foreign  levy,  a 
handful  of  rowdies,  had  fought  under  the  two  filibusters.  Ward 
and  Burgevine;  but  these  commanders  had  proved  themselves 
mere  mercenaries.  They  had  ransacked  the  sacred  temples,  broken 
the  idols,  and  despoiled  them  of  their  gems.  One  of  Burgeviue’s 
acts,  which  was  to  assault  the  treasurer  of  the  force  and  to  make 
off'  with  his  funds,  led  to  a change  in  the  command.  Li-Hung- 
Chang,  to  whose  notice  the  aff'air  was  brought,  made  a formal 
complaint  to  General  Staveley,  and  asked  him  to  appoint  an 
English  officer  in  the  American’s  place.  This,  which  was  Li’s 
first  political  move  in  favour  of  Europeans,  turned  out  to  be  the 
wisest  and  best  action  of  his  life,  for  it  led  eventually  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  and  saved  a tottering  Empire  from  down- 
fall. The  request,  after  some  delay,  was  granted ; an  officer  was 
appointed  provisionally,  and  then  Gordon,  in  March  1863,  took 
the  command.  How,  owing  to  the  magic  swiftness  of  his  acts,, 
city  after  city  fell  before  him,  and  how  the  once  daring  and  ruth- 
less rebels  fled  panic-stricken  at  the  rumour  of  his  name,  is  a 
romance  unique  in  military  history.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
here  that,  while  Gordon  saved  China,  declining  all  reward,  Li- 
Hung-Chang,  who  had  played  but  a minor  part,  accepted  the 
highest  honours  and  became  a power  in  the  Empire.  In  his  des- 
patches and  reports  to  the  Emperor  the  Chinese  general  told  the 
story  of  Gordon’s  four-and-twenty  victories  in  his  own  way ; and 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  that, 
considering  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  they  should  accept 
an  undue  share  of  credit  for  the  Imperial  arms.  These  things. 
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however,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  A considerable 
outcry  was  raised  when,  on  the  death  of  Ohiiig,  Li-IIun<?-Chang' 
issued  his  report  relative  to  that  general’s  liistory.  It  was  held 
that  in  his  eulogy  of  the  man  he  had  himself  recommended  to 
Court  favour  liis  own  praises  were  too  loudly  sung  ; and  this  was 
the  more  marked  since,  in  the  account  of  the  campaign,  no  mention 
was  made  of  Gordon’s  services,  without  which  neither  Ching  nor 
his  colleague  could  ever  have  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  Ching,  though  a brave  soldier,  rather  checked 
than  aided  Gordon  by  his  rashness  and  interferences ; and  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  campaign  he  actually  fired  on  the  captain  of  the 
Ever-Victorious  Army  and  his  force.  In  December,  1863,  Li-Hung- 
Chang  committed  an  act  of  barbarity  which  sent  a thrill  of  horror 
through  this  country,  though  it  gained  him  the  highest  applause  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.  At  the  fall  of  Soochow  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  Gordon  that  the  lives  of  the  rebel  chiefs  should  be  spared, 
and  that  no  looting  should  be  permitted  among  the  Imperialist 
troops.  No  sooner  had  that  stronghold  surrendered,  however, 
than  Li-Hung-Ohang  had  the  chiefs  decapitated,  and  gave  the  city 
up  to  plunder.  By  this  cruel  breach  of  faith  he  placed  bis  own 
life  in  peril ; for  Gordon,  whose  only  weapon  up  to  this  point  had 
been  a cane,  at  once  armed  himself  and  pursued  his  faithless  ally, 
intent  on  avenging  the  murder  of  the  chiefs.  When  the  news 
of  the  assassination  reached  this  country,  it  produced  a profound 
sensation.  Indignation  meetings  were  held,  the  newspapers  were 
full  of  the  subject,  and  Parliament  warmly  discussed  this 
latest  specimen  of  Chinese  politics.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  this  massacre  said,  “We  hope  for 
the  honour  of  humanity  that  adequate  punishment  will  be 
inflicted  upon  the  Futai  for  his  barbarity — an  act  which 
we  are  entitled  to  resent  because  Colonel  Gordon  was  made 
the  unwilling  instrument  to  lure  these  people  into  the  power  of 
the  Futai,  and  was  of  course  so  far  an  instrument  in  their  bar- 
barous execution.”  But  while  in  this  country  all  classes  condemned 
the  act,  the  Imperial  Government  approved  it  as  an  example 
of  high  and  useful  policy.  Indeed  we  have  it  on  the  evidence  of 
one  who  discussed  the  subject  at  the  time  with  a high  official  in 
China,  that  his  Eminence  had  only  done  what  his  obligations  as 
Futai  forced  him  to  do — that  he  had  been  degraded  already  three 
degrees  for  following  the  counsel  of  foreigners  in  offering  free  pardon 
to  rebels  who  would  come  over  to  the  Imperialist  cause,  and  that 
a pardon  to  the  rebel  Wangs  would  have  secured  not  only  his 
entire  disgrace,  but  perhaps  have  endangered  his  head.  In  fact, 
Li-Hung-Chang’s  conduct,  as  subsequent  events  have  shown, 
secured  him  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  no  doubt 
played  a considerable  part  in  winning  for  him  the  great  position 
be  now  occupies  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire.  At  any  rate, 
before  the  end  of  1865, /or  his  services  in  clearing  a province  of 
the  rebels  and  for  his  operations  before  Nankin,  he  had  been 
appointed  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  temporary 
Governor-General  of  Nankin,  and  had  been  given  the  hereditaiw 
title  of  the  Third  Degree,  the  Double-eyed  Peacock's  Feather, 
and  the  Yellow  Jacket. 

The  growth  of  his  power  had  indeed  been  so  rapid,  that 
in  1866 — the  year  in  which  he  became  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner for  the  suppression  of  the  Nienfei  rebels — his  elabo- 
rate preparations  against  the  insurgents  were  construed  into  a 
determined  design  on  the  throne.  Suspicions  of  the  kind  are  not 
uncommon  in  China.  They  are,  after  all,  a natural  result  of  pre- 
vious attempts  to  snatch  the  Dragon  Throne.  When  Tseng-Kwo- 
Fan  became  Generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  forces,  the  wildest 
rumours  were  afloat  that  he  would  seize  the  reins  of  power.  There 
has  since  been  ample  reason  for  believing  that  Li  is  as  loyal  to  the 
existing  dynasty  as  any  of  his  compatriots.  One  of  the  earliest 
proofs  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  Nienfei,  though  at  one  period  of  the  campaign  he  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  Government.  This  arose  from  his  adoption  of 
foreign  methods  of  warfare  which  were  ineffectual  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  Taepings.  By 
allowing  a number  of  the  rebels  to  break  through  his  lines,  he 
brought  upon  himself  the  following  severe  rebuke  from  the 
throne : — “ We  trusted  Li-Hung-Chang  with  the  high  office  of 
Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  How 
has  our  confidence  been  rewarded  ? In  spite  of  our  urgent  com- 
mands that  he  should  take  immediate  action  against  the  body  of 
rebels  marching  north,  he  has  not  attempted  to  hasten  his  subor- 
dinates in  their  operations,  and  has  left  our  capital  exposed.  Let 
him  be  deprived  of  the  Peacock’s  Feather,  the  Riding  Jacket,  and 
the  hereditary  ranks.”  Not  only  did  he,  however,  get  back  all 
these  titles  and  honours  by  his  ultimate  success  in  routing  the 
rebels  and  capturing  their  chief,  but  even  gained  higher  ones.  lie 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Senior  Guardian  to  the  Heir  Apparent, 
and,  with  many  other  marks  of  Imperial  favour,  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Grand  Secretary. 

Since  1870,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Chihli, 
Li-Hung-Chang  has  been  brought  more  and  more  into  prominence. 
This  is  to  a great  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  his  sway  extends 
over  the  whole  of  Northern  China ; that  he  is  within  easy  distance 
of  the  centre  of  Government ; and  that  he  protects  the  famous 
Taku  Forts,  where  the  bold  Sankolinsin  once  held  his  own  against 
a British  naval  force.  It  was  Li-Hung-Chang  who  was  chosen  in 
1876  to  meet  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the 
Chefoo  Convention.  Like  many  other  representatives  of  power, 
the  Grand  Secretary  has  had  his  rival,  and  this  has  been  in  the 
person  of  Tso,  a statesman  and  soldier  like  himself,  who  represents 
one  party,  while  Li  represents  the  other.  The  position  of  these 


two  great  satraps  was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  defined  than 
three  years  ago,  when  war  between  Russia  and  China  seemed 
imminent.  At  that  time  two  influences  were  distinctly  visible — a 
war  party  and  a peace  party — tlie  one  represented  by  Prince 
Kung  and  Li-Hung-Chang,  the  other  by  Prince  Ch’un  and  Tso. 
The  tussle  between  these  opposing  parties  was  for  a time  considered 
most  serious  and  not  unlikely  to  have  a tragic  end.  Prince  Ch’un’s 
policy  in  favour  of  war  was  regarded  as  merely  ephemeral  and  as 
adopted  only  with  intent  to  wrest  the  reins  from  the  hands  of 
Prince  Kung.  For  a time  it  seemed  as  though  the  war  party 
would  succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  their  adherents 
began  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Li  and  the 
Prince.  At  the  very  moment  that  Li  was  sending  urgent  mes- 
sages to  the  Taotais  bearing  the  significant  “ fire  mark,”  with  the 
view  to  ascertaining  what  support  he  might  expect  in  the  event  of 
civil  war,  a third  influence  arose  and  turned  the  scale.  The  man 
who  seventeen  years  before  had  brought  peace  to  China,  brought 
it  once  more.  In  answer  to  a call  from  his  old  colleague,  Gordon 
came  to  Li-Hung-Chang.  The  consequence  of  this  visit  was  that 
Li-Hung-Chang  and  the  peace  party  won  the  day.  More  recent 
events  have  shown  that  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  though  in  favour  of 
peace,  can,  if  the  occasion  demand  it,  declare  for  war.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  his  new  attitude — with  no  Gordon  at  his  side — 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  predict.  Of  Gordon’s  views  as  to 
the  military  strength  of  China  we  can  speak  with  more  certainty. 
Only  the  other  day  he  expressed  it  as  his  belief  that  “ the  Chinese 
are  sufficiently  powerful  to  give  the  French  a great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  is  not  with  France,”  he  said,  “ as  with  Russia,  who 
could  approach  Pekin  by  land.  . . . China  has  not  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  in  re  privateers,  and  she  will  make  full  use 
of  her  rights.” 


THE  LAWS  OF  CRICKET. 

The  overmastering  desire  for  change — inevitable,  no  doubt, 
salutary  perhaps,  but  certainly  at  times  embarrassing — on 
which  the  historian  of  the  future  will  probably  lay  his  finger  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  generation,  has  penetrated 
at  last  into  the  serene  and  ageless  world  of  the  cricketer.  It  has 
for  some  while  past  been  known  by  all  who  are  curious  in  such 
matters  that  the  Committee  of  the  Marylebone  Club  have  been 
considering  the  existing  laws  of  the  game  with  a view  to  their 
revision  and  final  settlement — so  far  as  any  settlement  of  merely 
mortal  things  can  be  called  final.  The  result  of  these  deliberations 
has  now  been  made  public  ; copies  of  the  proposed  new  Code  have 
been  sent  to  all  the  county  clubs,  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,' and  to  all  the  principal  cricketing  associations  in  America 
and  the  British  colonies,  so  that  the  opinions  of  all  competent 
judges  of  the  game  may  be  taken  and  weighed  before  the  last  word 
of  the  Committee  is  spoken.  When  these  opinions  have  been 
gathered  in,  a general  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Club  will  bo 
convened,  some  time  before  next  season,  to  which  the  final  pro- 
posals of  the  Committee  will  be  submitted.  No  alteration  in  the 
spirit  of  the  game  is  designed ; all  that  has  been  aimed  at  is  to 
provide  for  or  to  make  clearer  certain  matters  either  altogether 
omitted  or  too  ambiguously  worded  in  the  existing  Code.  How 
far  this  object  has  been  attained  it  will  be  time  to  decide  when  the 
issue  of  the  discussion  thus  freely  invited  has  been  made  known. 
For  the  present  we  may  be  content  to  hope  and  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
William  Morris  believes  in  the  world  of  art,  that  “ all  the  change 
and  stir  about  us  is  a sign  of  the  world’s  life,  and  that  it  will 
lead — by  ways  indeed  of  which  we  have  no  guess — to  the  better- 
ing of  all  mankind.”  To  make  a guess  at  some  of  these  ways  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  us.  Man  can  after  all  do  little  more  ; 
from  “ the  divine  peradventures  ” of  Plato  to  the  conundrums  of 
Mr.  Mallock,  what  is  all  our  knowledge  but  a guess  ? 

The  new  laws  as  they  stand  in  this  their  first  draft  have  been 
praised  in  certain  quarters  for  their  directness  and  lucidity.  In 
many  respects,  let  us  say  in  most,  the  praise  is  j ust.  Yet  one  or 
two  matters  seem  to  us  still  to  be  left  in  obscurity,  and  now  that 
cricket  has  become  so  universal  a game — with  many,  indeed,  has 
become  less  a game  than  the  one  serious  business  of  life — it  is  above 
all  things  important  that  about  the  interpretation  and  significance 
of  its  rules  there  shall  not  be  room  for  two  opinions.  Every  rule 
from  the  first  to  the  last  must  be  “ as  plain  and  flat  ” as  Mr. 
Hosea  Biglow  has  found  the  Scriptural  canon  against  war.  Now 
this,  we  think,  is  not  always  so.  Take,  for  example,  law  xxii., 
the  law  which  defines  the  contingencies  of  “ leg  before  wicket.” 
Both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  code  this  law  runs  as  follows : — “Or 
if  with  any  part  of  his  person  he  stops  the  ball,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the  bowler’s  wicket,  shall  have  been 
pitched  in  a straight  line  from  it  to  the  striker’s  wicket,  and  would 
have  hit  it.”  Now  the  hand  has  always  been  held  at  cricket  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  bat,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  law  xvi., 
where  the  striker  is  to  be  given  out  “ if  the  ball  from  the  strike  of 
the  bat  or  hand,  but  not  the  wrist,  be  held  before  it  touch  the 
ground.”  Yet,  no  less  clearly,  the  hand  is  a part  of  the  person, 
and  here,  therefore,  is  a possible  opening  for  doubt  and  discussion 
which  should  at  once  be  closed.  True,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
such  a question  ever  arising ; but  the  depths  of  human  ingenuity, 
especially  when  playing  a losing  game,  are  profound,  and  the  per- 
versity of  the  provincial  umpire,  as  most  cricketers  have  at  some 
period  of  their  lives  to  their  cost  discovered,  is  unfathomable.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  Committee — a business  which  this  new  code 
shows  they  fully  recognize  and  admit — to  provide  for  every 
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possible  contingency,  and  who  shall  say  that  even  this  contingency, 
for  all  its  improbability,  is  impossible  ? 

And  this  same  rule  brings  us  to  another  matter,  concerning 
which  we  ventured  last  year  on  a few  remarks.  The  gist  of  the 
law  as  to  “ leg  before  wicket  ” is,  as  every  one  knows,  that  the  ball 
shall  have  been  pitched  “,in  a straight  line  from  the  bowler’s  to  the 
striker’s  wicket,  and  would  have  hit  it.”  But  as  a matter  of  fact, 
which  perhaps  every  one  does  not  know,  or  does  not  remember,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a ball  bowled  “ round  ” the  wicket  to  pitch 
in  such  a straight  line  and  yet  hit  the  opposite  wicket.  This, 
as  James  Lillywhite  long  ago  pointed  out,  may  easily  be  shown  by 
drawing  lines  from  the  leg  to  the  off  stump  of  opposite  wickets, 
and  taking  count  how  often  within  a given  time  a fair  length  ball, 
pitched  between  the  lines  and  bowled  round  the  wicket,  would  hit 
the  stumps.  True,  nowadays  most  round-arm  bowlers  deliver  as 
frequently  over  the  wicket  as  round  it,  which  of  course  to  a 
certain  degree  neutralizes  the  objection.  But  another  and  more 
serious  one  remains.  The  best  bowlers  of  the  present  time  are 
slow  bowlers — Messrs.  Steel,  Studd,  Peate,  Peel,  Parnham,  Bates, 
— bowlers  who  depend  as  much  on  their  strategy  and  on  the 
“ break  ” of  the  ball  as  on  its  sheer  pitch.  Any  one  who 
sets  himself  to  watch  this  sort  of  bowling  from  a coign  of 
vantage  immediatel}’'  behind  the  bowler  will  see  that  almost  every 
ball  is  pitched  a little  wide  of  the  wicket  on  the  off  or  on  the 
leg  side,  and  then,  if  the  design  of  the  bowler  be  adequately 
carried  out,  breaks  or  twists  in  on  to  the  stumps.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  a batsman  who,  the  moment  the  ball  leaves  the  bowler’s 
hand,  chooses  to  step  in  front  of  his  wicket  has  an  advantage  that 
could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  the  original  framers  of  the 
rule.  No  doubt  when  such  men  as  Tarrant,  Jackson,  Willsher, 
MacIntyre,  or  any  other  of  the  giants  of  the  olden  time,  in  which, 
slow  bowling  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  underhand  “ lobs,” 
were  the  assailants,  very  few  batsmen  would  have  cared  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  advantage  ; nor  would  many  probably  now  care 
to  defend  their  wicket  in  such  fashion  against  the  attacks  of  Ulyett, 
Harrison,  or  Spofforth.  But  fast  bowling  is  the  exception  to-day, 
and  many  a match  is  played  through  without  a single  fast  bowler 
being  employed  on  either  side.  What  with  the  excellence  of  the 
grounds  and  the  perfection  to  which  the  science  of  batting  has  now 
been  brought,  the  bowler  is  already  sadly  overweighted,  as  the 
terrific  scores  that  almost  every  day  records  sufficiently  prove.  To 
us  it  has  always  seemed  no  more  than  fair  to  the  bowler,  and  as- 
suredly not  unfair  to  the  batsman — for  after  all  it  is  the  bat  and 
not  the  person  of  the  strLlrer  with  which  the  wicket  should  be  de- 
fended— it  seems,  we  say,  no  more  than  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  game  that  the  batsman  should  be  considered  out  who 
stops  with  any  part  of  his  person  (always,  as  we  have  said,  excepting 
the  hand)  a ball,  no  matter  where  it  may  have  been  pitched,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  would,  unless  so  stopped,  have  hit 
the  wicket. 

“ In  the  opinion  of  the  umpire.”  These  words  bring  us  to  the 
most  crucial  question  of  all,  the  one  which  has  immeasurably  the 
most  significance,  which  has  already  inspired  one  amendment,  and 
is  likely  to  be  more  hotly  disputed  than  any  other  of  the  fifty-one 
laws  contained  in  the  new  code — the  amount  of  responsibility 
which  should  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  umpire  in  determining 
between  fair  and  unfair  bowling.  When  round-arm  bowling 
became  a universal  practice,  the  law  prescribed  that  the  hand  at 
the  moment  of  delivering  the  ball  should  not  be  above  the  level 
of  the  shoulder.  Gradually  this  law  slipped  into  abeyance,  and 
the  bowlers  were  practically  left  to  their  own  sweet  will,  until,  in 
that  memorable  match  between  England  and  Surrey  at  the  Oval 
in  1 86 1 or  1862  (we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  year),  the  elder 
Lillywhite  no-balled  WTllsher  for  six  consecutive  deliveries.  He 
was  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  law  in  doing  so  ; but  what 
was  the  result  ? Willsher  threw  down  the  ball  and  left  the 
ground,  and  play  was  discontinued  for  the  day;  on  the  next 
morning  a new  umpire  stood  in  Lillywhite's  place,  and  Willsher 
bowled  unchallenged  throughout  the  rest  of  the  match.  After 
this  some  attempt  was  made,  we  believe,  to  revive  and  enforce  the 
old  rule ; but  it  was  found  impossible ; at  any  rate,  the  attempt 
was  not  persevered  with,  and  for  some  years  past  the  law  has 
stood,  as  in  the  new  code  it  still  stands,  “ The  ball  must  be 
bowled.  If  thrown  or  jerked,  the  umpire  shall  call  ‘ no  ball.’  ” 

It  is  well  known  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  action 
of  more  than  one  bowler,  amateur  as  well  as  professional,  has  been 
very  severely  criticized,  and  hints  of  various  degrees  of  plainness 
have  been  made  in  various  quarters  that  some  revision  of  Law  X. 
was  imperatively  necessary.  These  hints  have  now  taken  practical 
shape  in  an  addition  to  that  law,  proposed  by  Lord  Harris  in  the 
following  words: — “And  if  the  Umpire  be  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
livery be  not  absolutely  fair,  he  must  call  ‘No  ball.’”  Now,  of 
Lord  Harris  we  may  borrow  Falstaff’s  words,  and  say  he  is  not 
only  a good  cricketer  himself,  but  the  cause  of  good  cricket  in 
others,  and  any  suggestion  he  might  find  to  make  on  this  or 
any  other  point  in  the  game  would  surely  win  the  careful  regard 
of  every  cricketer.  But  has  he  weighed  the  full  significance  of 
his  amendment?  Already,  by  an  addition  to  Law  XXXVI. 
(Law  XLI.  it  is  in  the  new  code),  which  makes  them  not  only 
sole  judges  of  fair  and  unfair  play,  but  sole  judges  too  “of  the 
fitness  of  the  ground,  the  weather,  and  the  light  for  play,”  ques- 
tions on  which  the  captains  of  either  side  should  surely  be  allow  ed 
at  least  a word,  the  powers  of  umpires  are  greatly  increased. 
If  Lord  Harris’s  amendment  be  carried,  the  entire  game  will  be 
in  their  hands  and  theirs  only.  Now  there  are  umpires  whom  it 
would  be  invidious  to  name,  but  whom  every  cricketer  knows. 


with  whom  such  a responsibility  might  safely  be  left;  it  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  on  Lord’s  ground  this  authority,  vast 
and  practically  illimitable  as  it  is,  would  never  be  abused. 
But,  on  grounds  where  neither  umpires  nor  players  might 
have  the  fear  of  the  Marylebone  Committee  before  their  eyes, 
could  this  with  equal  certainty  be  said  ? It  is  of  no  use 
blinking  the  question,  or  going  about  to  avoid  hurting  proble- 
matical feelings.  The  very  essence  of  the  amendment  lies  in  this — 
can  every  umpire  be  trusted  with  so  much  power  P It  is  not  a 
question  of  this  umpire  or  that,  of  umpires  at  Lord’s  or  umpires  at 
Kennington  Oval,  or  at  any  other  of  the  great  county  grounds.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  say  that  no  man  shall  stand  as  umpire  for  his  own 
county ; that  no  umpire  shall  be  the  particular  umpire  of  this  side 
or  that,  but  that  the  two  shall  be  chosen  for  the  match.  To  pass 
such  rules,  excellent  as  in  themselves  they  are,  is  practically  to 
legislate  for  a class,  to  legislate  for  that  class  of  cricketers  of  which 
Lord  Harris  and  players  of  his  calibre  naturally  know  most,  which 
perhaps  they  know  only.  To  the  lower  class  of  provincial 
cricketers,  the  great  bulk  of  cricketers  let  it  be  remembered,  such 
rules  would  in  effect  have  no  application.  On  village  greens,  in 
smaller  county  towns,  where  party  feeling  runs  high,  to  waive  aU 
less  patriotic  motives,  which,  however,  cannot  be  waived  by  the 
Committee  in  dealing  with  the  question,  the  umpire  would  practi- 
cally have  the  whole  issue  of  the  game  in  his  hand.  If  Lord 
Harris,  or  any  other  member  of  the  Committee,  really  believes  that 
such  a state  of  things  would  prevent  all  further  disputes,  would 
set  the  whole  question  on  a firm  and  lasting  foundation,  we  can 
only  say  their  experience  of  human  nature  must  be  something  very 
different  from  ours.  That  there  is  much  bowling  which  now  comes 
within,  to  say  the  least,  a measurable  distance  of  throwing — though 
accurately  and  precisely  to  define  in  words  an  action  which,  like 
the  grand  manner,  can  only  be  spiritually  discussed,  is  almost  im- 
possible— no  one  can  dispute  ; that  such  practices  should  be  put  a 
stop  to,  and  that  with  no  uncertain  hand,  every  one  will  agree.  But 
that  the  power  of  suppression  should  be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  earn  their  living  by  cricket,  and  that  power,  moreover, 
so  unavoidably  vague  in  definition  as  to  leave  to  each  arbiter  the 
right  to  frame  his  own  standard  of  fairness,  seems  to  us  an  impos- 
sible thing.  That  cricketing  mankind  requires  “ bettering  ” in  this 
direction  is  certain,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  bettered  is 
indeed  one  which  we  must  leave  abler  critics  of  the  game  than 
ourselves  to  guess  at.  On  this  guess  only  will  we  venture — that 
some  other  way  will  have  to  be  discovered  than  that  proposed  by 
Lord  Harris. 


RACING  AT  GOODWOOD. 

The  prospects  of  the  late  Goodwood  Meeting  were  consider- 
ably dimmed  by  the  report  that  many  horses  at  New- 
market were  coughing.  Great  disappointment  was  caused  by 
the  absence  of  Barcaldiue.  On  his  public  form  it  was  easy 
to  make  out  that  he  was  the  best  horse  in  England,  but,  after 
all,  his  appearances  on  an  English  racecourse  had  been  but 
few,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  see  him  run 
a good  race  over  the  Goodwood  course.  Several  other  horses  of 
high  pretensions,  including  The  Prince  and  Galliard,  were  pre- 
vented, by  one  cause  or  another,  from  appearing  at  Goodwood,  so 
that  tfie  assemblage  of  racehorses  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
that  at  the  late  Ascot  Meeting. 

There  was  heavy  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  first  race  was  run  in  a shower.  The  result  of 
that  race  was  anything  but  promising  to  backers,  as  an  outsider — 
the  uncertain-tempered  Charaxus — who  started  at  20  to  i,  won  in 
a canter  by  five  lengths,  beating  Piraeus,  the  first  favourite,  and 
half  a dozen  other  competitors.  Even  money  was  laid  on  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  St.  Simon  for  the  Halnaker  Stakes,  which  he  won 
without  the  slightest  effort  from  a field  of  eight  two-year-olds, 
The  Duke  had  purchased  St.  Simon  at  the  sale  of  the  stud  of  the 
late  Priuce  Batthyany  for  1,600  guineas.  The  general  opinion  ex- 
pressed about  the  colt  was  that  he  was  lengthy  but  rather  narrow, 
with  magnificent  shoulders,  a good  back,  and  rather  a curby  hock ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  can  gallop,  for  he  had  several  good 
youngsters  behind  him. 

Nine  horses  were  saddled  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  and  of  these 
Sir  Frederick  Johnstone's  Corrie  Roy,  the  mare  that  won  the 
Cesarewitch  last  year  for  the  late  Mr.  Crawfurd,  was  made  first 
favourite,  although  she  was  carrying  9 st.  and  giving  30  lbs. 
and  sex  to  a horse  of  her  own  age.  Wallenstein  was  also 
carrying  9st.,  but  after  having  been  first  favourite  shortly  be- 
fore the  Goodwood  week,  he  went  down  in  the  betting.  The 
Dethroned,  a plain  but  perfectly-trained  five-year-old,  carrying 
7 st.  5 lbs.,  was  the  second  favourite,  and  Lizzie,  a three-year-old, 
carrying  6 st.  3 lbs., belonging,  like  Wallenstein,  to  Lord  Ellesmere, 
was  the  third  favourite.  Soon  after  the  start,  the  lightly- weighted 
Mr.  Pickwick  went  to  the  front  and  tried  to  tire  out  the  better 
but  more  heavily-burdened  horses  by  making  the  running  at  a 
strong  pace.  As  they  went  out  of  the  straight  Duke  of  Albany 
made  the  running  with  Mr.  Pickwick.  On  going  behind  the 
clump  of  trees  Lizzie  took  the  lead ; but  on  coming  into  view 
again  The  Dethroned  went  forward  and  led  as  far  as  the  straight, 
followed  by  Duke  of  Albany  and  Lizzie.  The  leaders  ran  in  this 
order  until  they  were  within  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
winning-post,  when  The  Dethroned  was  beaten.  Corrie  Roy 
and  Wallenstein  now  joined  the  leading  horses,  but  Duke  of 
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Albany  began  to  tire.  Wallenstein  soon  showed  that  he  too 
had  bad  enough  of  it,  and  the  battle  was  then  left  to  Lizzie 
and  Corrie  Roy  ; but  the  former  had  no  chance  with  the 
latter,  who  drew  away  as  she  pleased,  and  won  in  a common 
canter  by  four  lengths.  To  win  a handicap  under  9 st.  over 
a course  two  miles  and  a half  in  length  was  a grand  per- 
formance, and  Corrie  Roy  came  in  as  if  she  could  have  won 
with  many  more  pounds  on  her  back.  She  is  a great  mare,  with 
power  combined  with  quality,  and  she  looks  equal  to  carrying  a 
heavy  man  to  hounds.  She  had  sweated  a little  when  at  e.vercise 
in  the  morning,  and  when  she  was  stripped  for  the  race  there 
were  critics  who  considered  her  a trifle  “ fleshy  ” ; but  her  run- 
ning proved  that  her  condition  could  not  have  been  very  bad. 

In  the  face  of  the  famous  Adelaide  filly  and  of  Lord  Falmouth’s 
very  promising  colt  Harvester,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  colt 
Biishey,  who  had  never  run  in  public  before,  was,  made  first 
favourite  for  the  valuable  Richmond  Stakes.  Even  money  was 
laid  on  the  Duke’s  colt,  who  ran  in  rather  a raw  manner 
during  the  preparatory  canter;  but  in  the  race,  after  lying 
back  until  entering  the  rails,  he  came  forward  and  won  with- 
out being  pressed  by  three  lengths.  He  is  a bay  colt  by  Hampton 
out  of  Preference,  and  Touchstone  is  his  great-great-grandfather 
three  times  over.  Before  the  birth  of  Bushev,  Preference  had 
bred  four  foals  to  Doncaster,  none  of  which  had  been  of  any  value 
as  race-horses.  Bushey  is  remarkably  like  his  sire  Hampton,  and 
his  form  in  the  Richmond  Stakes  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  best  of  the  season,  especially  when  his  evident  rawness  is  taken 
into  consideration ; it  is,  therefore,  a great  pity  that  he  is  unen- 
tered for  the  Derby  or  any  of  the  other  great  three-year-old  races 
of  next  year,  although  owners  of  promising  horses  entered  for  those 
races  may  be  of  a ditt'erent  opinion,  Nesscliff,  who  ran  second  for 
the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot,  disappointed  his  admirers  terribly 
in  the  Drayton  High  Weight  Handicap,  for,  after  starting  first 
favourite,  he  only  managed  to  run  sixth  to  Exile  II.  A terrible 
mistake  was  made  again  by  hackers  in  the  last  race  of  the  day — 
the  Gratwicke  Stakes — for  which  they  laid  5 to  i very  freely  on 
Lord  Falmouth’s  Grandmaster,  the  winner  of  the  Craven  Stakes  at 
Newmarket,  who  was  only  opposed  by  Sweet  Auburn,  a horse  that 
had  been  beaten  in  every  race  in  which  he  had  started  this  season. 
Eordham  made  all  the  running  on  the  last-named  horse,  and, 
although  Archer  came  (perhaps  a little  too  late)  with  one  of  his 
scientific  rushes  on  Grandmaster,  Sweet  Auburn  still  had  his  head 
in  front  at  the  winning-post. 

There  was  a great  improvement  in  the  weather  on  the  Wednes- 
day, and  the  first  race  was  a pretty  one.  The  struggle  appeared  to 
lie  entirely  between  Cormeille  and  Serge  II. ; but  at  the  half  dis- 
tance, Archer  dropped  from  the  clouds,  as  the  saying  goes,  on  the 
Duke  of  Westminster’js  Sandiway,  a filly  hy  Doncaster,  and  won 
the  race  by  three-quarters  of  a length.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton’s 
Ossian  won  the  Sussex  Stakes,  and  also  the  Drawing-Room  Stakes, 
by  four  lengths.  He  had  lost  each  of  the  half-dozen  races  that  he 
had  run  for  this  season  before  Goodwood,  hut  he  had  been  placed 
five  times,  and  in  the  two  races  that  he  now  won,  he  earned  more 
than  1,500/.  in  stakes.  There  was  a long  delay  before  the  eighteen 
starters  got  off  for  the  Stewards’  Cup.  Lucerne  and  Vibration 
made  the  running,  and  the  first-named  held  the  command  up  to  the 
distance.  Goldfield  then  challenged  him,  and  in  a few  strides  got 
the  best  of  it.  Archer  now,  after  his  usual  fashion,  came  shooting 
up  on  Geheimniss,  and,  giving  battle  to  Goldfield,  he  soon  con- 
quered him.  On  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  he  had  come  in  good 
time,  and  he  was  sailing  in  triumphantly,  when  Wood,  who  was 
riding  Hornpipe,  tried  the  effect  of  one  of  his  rival’s  dashes  at 
the  last  moment,  with  the  result  of  winning  the  race  by  a head. 
Hornpipe  had  been  rather  hidden  by  Goldfield  and  Lucerne,  and  his 
appearance  was  probably  unexpected.  He  is  not  very  fashionably 
bred,  being  by  Suffolk  out  of  Galop,  and  the  name  of  no  horse  of 
very  great  fame  is  to  be  found  in  his  pedigree  until  one  gets 
among  his  great-grandfathers ; yet  he  is  a fine  blood-like  horse, 
with  great  bone  and  substance.  The  performance  of  Geheimniss 
was  an  excellent  one,  as  she  was  carrying  9 st.  6 lbs.  and  giving 
the  winner  ii  lbs.,  and  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  odds  would  be 
laid  on  the  mare  if  she  were  to  be  matched  with  Hornpipe  to  run  the 
same  course  again  under  the  same  weights.  The  Duke  of  Portland’s 
St.  Simon  came  out  again  for  the  Maiden  Stakes ; but  he  bad  only 
one  horse  to  beat,  and  he  won,  as  the  sporting  journals  described 
it,  “ in  a trot.”  Sweetbread  won  the  Visitors’ Plate  under  9 st., 
and  very  easily  too,  although  he  was  giving  from  one  to  two  stone 
and  more  to  horses  as  old  as  himself.  For  the  Lennox  Stakes 
there  was  a fine  race  between  Eastern  Empress,  ridden  by  Archer, 
and  Richelieu,  ridden  by  Martin.  The  mare  had  a little  the 
best  of  it,  and  won  by  half  a length  ; but  it  was  a hard  struggle. 
Mr.  Lefevre’s  clever  filly  Wild  Thyme,  by  Lowlander,  won  the 
Lavant  Stakes  without  the  slightest  effort.  She  had  now  won 
four  races  without  getting  beaten. 

On  the  Thursday  there  was  a large  attendance,  and  the  weather 
was  perfect ; but  a walk  over  made  a bad  beginning  to  the  racing. 
Considering  Tristan’s  uncertain  temper,  it  might  have  been  worth 
while  for  any  owner  who  had  a moderate  horse  entered  for  the 
race  to  start  him,  on  the  chance  of  Tristan’s  bolting  or  misbehav- 
ing himself  in  some  other  manner  equally  fatal  to  his  chance.  As 
he  sweated  very  much  and  kicked  and  bit  after  walking  over,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  equanimity  might  easily  have  been  upset.  Mr. 
Peck’s  beautiful  two-year-old  filly  Superba,  who  has  improved  in 
appearance  since  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting,  won  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes  from  a field  of  seven  horses.  Damietta,  a nice 
filly  belonging  to  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild,  with  size  and  length,  but 


without  sufficient  substance,  made  a race  with  Superba  near  the 
distance,  and  looked  for  a few  moments  like  winning;  but  Superba 
gained  steadily  on  her,  and  won  very  easily  at  last  by  three- 
quarters  of  a length.  She  has  now  run  five  times,  and  won  on 
each  occasion.  The  race  for  the  Corinthian  Plate,  the  only  h.indi- 
cap  of  the  day,  resulted  in  an  objection  being  made  against  the 
winner,  who  was  pronounced  to  be  disqualified  on  the  ground 
of  a cross.  Few  spectators  of  the  race  perceived  the  cross,  and 
the  decision  of  the  stewards  caused  great  surprise  ; but  the 
Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  do  not  often  entertain  objections 
unless  the  evidence  is  very  strong.  Border  Minstrel,  Corrie 
Roy,  and  Dutch  Oven  were  the  three  leading  favourites  for  the 
Cup,  and  they  finished  exactly  in  the  order  that  the  betting  in- 
dicated. The  only  other  starters  were  the  two  American  horses, 
Wallenstein  and  Girofld,  who  made  the  running  between  them  for 
two  miles  and  a quarter  of  the  two  miles  and  a half.  There  was  a 
good  race  between  the  two  mares,  Corrie  Roy  and  Dutch  Oven, 
but  Border  Minstrel  shot  past  both  of  them,  and  won  in  a canter 
by  a couple  of  lengths.  It  was  generally  thought  that  Corrie 
Roy  had  scarcely  recovered  from  her  race  of  the  previous  Tuesday, 
and  she  was  carrying  4 lbs.  extra  ; but  nevertheless  Border 
Minstrel’s  victory  was  a very  decided  one,  and  if  he  were  in  the 
St.  Leger,  he  would  probably  be  a strong  favourite.  The  remainder 
of  the  Thursday’s  racing  was  not  of  any  special  interest.  Odds 
were  laid  on  Ossian  for  the  last  race  of  the  day  ; but,  as  he  had 
won  two  races  on  the  Wednesday,  there  was  nothing  wonderful 
in  his  being  a trifle  stale  and  getting  beaten  by  a head,  after  a 
very  severe  struggle,  by  Blue  Grass,  to  whom  he  was  giving  5 lbs. 
When  the  race  was  over,  40  to  i was  laid  against  the  winner  and 
50  to  I against  Ossian  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger, 

The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  three-year-old  filly  Spectre  ran  in 
public  for  the  first  time  in  the  Nassau  Stakes  on  the  Friday,  and 
won  cleverly  by  a length  from  Britomartis.  She  is  by  Speculum, 
and  she  seems  to  be  a smart  filly.  Lovely,  the  winner  of  more  than 
2,5ooL  in  stakes,  was  third  ; but  she  was  giving  the  winner  6 lbs. 
Geheimniss  was  made  first  favourite  for  the  Chesterfield  Cup. 
Vibration,  the  winner  of  this  race  last  year,  was  second  favourite, 
and  the  next  in  public  estimation  was  Sweetbread.  Geheimniss 
and  Sweetbread  ran  well  throughout  the  race,  hut  their  heavy 
weights  told  upon  them  when  it  came  to  a struggle,  and  Vibration, 
to  whom  they  were  respectively  giving  21  lbs.  and  18  lbs.,  won  by 
two  lengths.  MacMahon  ran  third.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the 
Stewards’  Cup  should  have  been  won  two  years  running  by  the  same 
horse  three  times  in  nine  years.  Sandiway  won  the  Nursery  Stakes 
with  great  ease  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  then  came  the 
Molecomb  Stakes- — a race  W'orth  a thousand  pounds,  for  which  the 
unbeaten  Wild  Thyme  was  made  the  favourite.  There  were  five 
runners,  and  most  danger  was  feared  from  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster’s Garb  Or,  and  there  were  some  grounds  for  this  alarm, 
for,  after  a good  race,  Garb  Or  ran  within  a neck  of  the  favourite ; 
hut,  as  the  event  proved,  there  had  been  much  greater  danger  from 
a despised  outsider  called  La  Trappe,  by  Hermit,  belonging  to 
Lord  Hastings ; for  this  filly,  who  was  receiving  6 lbs.  from  the 
favourite,  won  the  race  by  half  a length.  As  much  as  20  to  i had 
been  laid  against  the  winner.  The  remainder  of  the  racing  was  of 
hut  moderate  interest,  and  the  last  race  of  the  meeting,  the 
Bentinck  Memorial  Plate,  was  won  by  Border  Minstrel.  It  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  sport  throughout  the  week  was,  upon 
the  whole,  good  ; that  the  weather  was  more  than  tolerable ; and 
that  the  professional  bookmakers  had  by  no  means  so  satisfactory 
a timfi  of  it  as  they  could  have  wished. 


REVIEWS. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  REVISION.’ 

ROFESSOR  ROBERTS  judges,  to  cite  the  words  of  his 
preface,  that  “ it  seems  desirable,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
publication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
furnish  in  popular  form  some  information  on  interesting  and  im- 
portant points  connected  with  that  portion  of  Scripture.”  We  see 
little  in  his  handy  volume  that  bears  much  upon  the  forthcoming 
version  ; for  although  Dr.  Roberts,  as  a Reviser  of  the.  New 
Testament,  was  furnished  from  time  to  time,  under  the  seal  of 
confidence,  with  the  sheets  of  the  Revised  Old  Testament,  he  very 
sensibly  guarded  against  the  risk  of  making  an  undue  use  of  them 
by  keeping  himself,  up  to  this  hour,  unacquainted  with  their 
contents.  The  topics  which  his  little  hook  discusses  are,  as  he 
says,  in  themselves  interesting  and  important,  and  we  only  hope 
t'nat  the  slight  texture  of  his  work  may  in  some  degree  he  com- 
pensated in  the  judgment  of  the  public  by  the  goodness  of  his 
materials.  The  portion  of  his  labours  which  goes  furthest  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  raised  by  his  title-page  comprises  trans- 
lations of  certain  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  submitted  to 
us  by  Dr.  Roberts  as  made  by  himself.  They  are  taken  from 
various  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  appear  to  he  chosen 
chiefly  for  their  difficulty  or  doctrinal  value;  the  following, 
we  believe,  is  a fairly  complete  list  of  them : — Num.  xxiii. 

* Old  Testament  Jievision : a Handhonk  for  English  Readers.  By 
Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Member  of  New  Testament  Company  of  Revisers  ; Author  of  “ Companion 
to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English  New  Testament  ” &c.  London  : 
Hodder  &.  Stoughton.  i88.^!. 
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7-10;  18-24;  xxiv.  3-9;  15-24;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2-29;  J«dg. 
V.  15-31;  Job  iii.  20-24;  27;  xix.  _ 25-27;  xxxiii. 

23-24;  xxxYi.  29-33  ; ii-  10-12;  xvi.  i-4;_xix.  1-4;  xxiv.  6; 
Ixxxiv.  4-7;  cxxvii.  2;  Prov.  viii.  22-31;  xi.  16;  Eccles.  xii. 
1-7;  Isai.  vii.  14-16  ; lii.  13-liii.  12  ; Dan.  ix.  24-27  ; Hab.  iii. 
1-16;  Hagg.  ii.  7 ; Zecb.  xi.  13.  To  these  also  we  must  add 
many  criticisms  upon  single  words  or  clauses  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  earlier  pages  of  this  book.  We  subjoin  a few 
examples  of  his  renderings,  beginning  with  one  whose  reference  to 
a coming  Messiah  Dr.  Roberts  nothing  doubts 

For  I know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ; 

And  that  He  shall  stand  hereafter  upon  the  dust ; 

And  though  after  my  skin,  this  [body]  is  destroyed. 

Yet  out  of  my  flesh  shall  I see  God ; 

Whom  I shall  see  for  myself. 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  Him,  and  not  another  : 

My  veins  faint  with  longing  within  me. — Job.  xix.  25-27. 

Our  ne.xt  quotation  involves,  if  we  mistake  not,  a grievous 
error : — 

Therefore  the  Lord  himself  will  give  you  a sign  : 

Behold,  the  young  woman  shall  conceive  and  bear  a son. 

And  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel. 

Cream  and  honey  shall  He  eat, 

When  He  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good ; 

For  ere  the  boy  knoweth  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good, 

The  land  before  whose  two  kings  thou  tremblest  shall  be  desolate. 

Isai.  vii.  14-16. 

Here  again  the  Messianic  character  of  the  passage,  manifest 
enough  on  the  surface,  is  confessed  by  the  capital  letters  which 
begin  the  pronouns ; yet  the  irreverent  word  “ boy,”  applied  to 
the  Divine  Person,  painfully  recalls  “ the  boy  Jesus,”  one  of  the 
worst  blots  of  the  Revised  New  Testament.  But  this  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  change  of  “ a ” (or  much  rather  “ the  ”) 
“ virgin  ” into  “ the  young  woman.”  And  herein  we  must  say 
plainly  that  Dr.  Roberts  seems  to  be  inexcusable.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  as  a scholar,  respecting  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, is  the  very  high  value  which  he  assigns  to  the  Septuagint 
Version.  YVe  cannot  go  with  him  half  that  way  ; but  we  do  not 
doubt  that  in  this  instance  the  Septuagint,  which  St.  Matthew 
(ch.  i.  23)  adheres  to,  is  correct : — i;  irapBhos,  ■“  the  virgin.”  In 
all  the  six  other  places  wherein  the  Hebrew  word  'almuli  occurs,  a 
marriageable,  but  unmarried,  girl  may  or  must  be  meant.  It  is 
hard  to  say  why  our  translator  should  here  follow  the  Jew  Aquila, 
who  renders  77  veams. 

On  the  whole,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  Dr.  Roberts,  in  strain- 
ing after  minute  accuracy,  is  apt  to  fall  upon  expressions  which 
nothing  could  persuade  the  English  reader  to  tolerate.  Who,  for 
instance,  could  endure  this  couplet  ? 

How  shall  I execrate  whom  God  hath  not  execrated  ? 

And  how  shall  I speak  against  him  whom  God  hath  not  spoken 
against? — Nnm.  xxiii.  8. 

So  again : — 

Lo,  this  [is  the  truth]  : we  have  closely  examined  it ; 

Thus  stands  the  ca.se : O hear  it  and  applj-  it  to  th3'self. — Job.  v.  27. 

My  prosperity  is  not  above  (independent  of)  Thee. — Ps.  xvi.  2. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  sense  elicited  by  Dr.  Roberts  is  strikingly 
inferior  to  that  of  our  common  veraon,  and  by  no  means  approxi- 
mates closer  to  the  Hebrew  original.  Thus  the  beautiful  render- 
ing of  Ps.  cxxvii.  2,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  “ So  He 
giveth  His  beloved  sleep,”  if  at  all  objectionable,  can  only  be  so 
from  the  possibility  of  our  wrongly  joining  “ beloved  ” as  an  epithet 
with  “ sleep.”  Our  author  however  ventures  to  say,  “ But  this 
seems  erroneous,  and  the  verse  should  probably  stand  thus 

It  is  vain  for  a'ou  to  rise  up  earlj’’, 

And  that  ye  lie  down  late  ; 

That  ye  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows  ; 

So  giveth  He  it  to  His  beloved  sleeping.” 

“Sleeping”  must  here  be  made  to  stand  for  “in  sleep,”  but  there 
is  no  preposition  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septuagint ; and, 
even  rf  there  were.  Dr,  Roberts’s  exposition  is  not  very  tempting. 
“ The  meaning  is,”  he  writes,  “ that  all  the  blessings  for  which 
others  toil  so  hard  are  freely  bestowed  by  the  Lord  upon  His 
beloved,  without  efibrt  on  their  part,  and  unexpectedly,  as  in  a 
dream.” 

YVe  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  with  an  examination  of  the 
new  translations  of  passages  contained  in  this  little  volume,  the 
rather  as  we  suspect  that  they  were  inserted  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  the  reference  to  a “ Revision  ” which  its  title  puts 
forth,  while  the  main  design  of  the  learned  Professor  is  of  a ditferent 
nature.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  fully  committed  himself  to  a 
notion,  not  originating  with  him,  but  never  before  perhaps  main- 
tained with  so  much  firmness  or  ability,  that  the  ordinary  language 
of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  was  Greek,  and  that  the  (jreek  lan- 
guage being  almost  universally  employed  in  Palestine  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  the  Scriptures  to  which  the  Lord  appealed 
comprise  the  Septuagint  translation,  not  the  Hebrew  original  or 
an  Aramaic  version  thereof.  Dr.  Roberts  had  propounded  this 
opinion  about  twelve  years  or  more  ago  in  his  elaborate  Discus- 
sions on  the  GosjkIs,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  acceptance 
which  his  theory  received,  he  put  forth  in  1879  what  i®  virtually 
an  abridgment  of  his  larger  book,  under  the  title  of  The  Bible  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  Part  of  one  chapter  (viii.)  and  the  whole 
of  another  (ix.)  in  the  volume  before  us  are  devoted  to  the 
same  question,  and  are  in  fact  but  a reiteration  of  the  self-same 
argument  almost  in  the  same  words.  YVe  do  not  purpose  to 
examine  the  Professor’s  case,  which  he  urges  with  mitch  zeal  and 


an  earnest  conviction  of  its  truth,  such  as  even  judicious  men  may 
easily  attain  to,  if  they  will  but  fix  their  minds  exclusively  on  the 
facts  which  make  in  favour  of  their  hypothesis.  He  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that,  should  the  view  for  which  he  pleads  “as  to  the 
language  generally  used  by  Christ  be  at  last  accepted,  a revolution 
must,  to  a considerable  extent,  take  place  in  the  science  of  Biblical 
criticism.”  YVe  can  only  profess  our  belief  that  such  a revolution 
none  of  us  will  live  to  see. 

Another  chapter  of  this  volume  of  miscellaneous  contents  is 
devoted  to  the  commendation  of  the  Apocrypha,  a subject  we 
should  scarcely  have  deemed  likely  to  commend  itself  to  a Scotch 
Presbyterian  divine,  but  which  our  author's  liberality  enables  him 
to  estimate  fairly  and  with  discrimination.  He  regards  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus  as  “ the  great  pearl  of  the  Apocrypha,”  an  honour 
which  we  might  have  felt  disposed  to  assign  to  the  'more  unequal, 
yet  in  places  more  sublime.  Book  of  Wisdom.  He  notices  how 
many  expressions  now  in  common  use  were  derived  from  a source 
which  men  little  suspect.  Such  are  “ a hope  full  of  immortality” 
(Wisd.  iii. /Q  ; “0  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls”  (Wisd.  xi.  26); 
“ whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  ” (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25),  and  in  particular 
those  touching  similes  of  the  arrow  that  hath  flown  through  the  air, 
of  the  ship  passing  through  the  sea,  of  the  bird  in  her  flight 
(Wisd.  V.  8,  &c.),  which  have  adorned  in  turn  the  pulpit  eloquence  of 
Robert  Hall,  the  Night  Thoughts  of  Young,  and  we  may  also 
add  the  Church  History  of  Bede,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Sketches 
of  Wordsworth  (Part  I.  Sonnet  xvi.)  He  recognizes  the  his- 
torical and  literary  worth  of  both  books  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  first,  “ the  splendour  of  diction  and  power 
of  rhetoric  ” of  the  second  ; and  sums  up  his  rapid  review  of  the 
whole  collection  in  words  which  many  of  his  Scotch  brethren 
might  perpend  to  their  profit : — 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  account  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  ; and 
from  rvhat  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  see  that  some  of  the  books  which 
it  contains  are  extremelj'  v.aluable.  They  link  on,  as  nothing  else  can  do, 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  and  fill  up,  to  some  extent,  that  deplorable 
hiatus  which,  but  for  them,  exi.sts  between  the  period  of  the  Return  and 
the  opening  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted 
that  an  extreme  and  fanatical  Protestantism  has  led,  in  many  quarters,  to 
an  almost  entire  neglect  of  these  books.  The}’’  are  certainly  not  worthy  of 
being  placed,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  has  placed  most  of  them,  on  a level 
with  the  books  comprised  in  the  Hebrew  canon  of  Scripture ; but  that  is  no 
reason  why  they  should,  as  a whole,  be  spoken  of  with  scorn,  or  treated 
with  neglect.  Manj-  of  the  Fathers  refer  to  them  with  the  greatest 
respect.  Luther  . . . often  drops  a kindly  word  in  their  favour.  He  even, 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  . . . 

But  no  one  cares  much  for  Luther’s  obiter  dicta.  YVe  will  bold  to  our 
Apocrypha  cum  luthero,  non  propter  Lutherujn,  aud  we  trust  that 
Dr.  Roberts's  good  word  may  prove  with  bis  compatriots  of  some 
use  to  his  oddly-chosen  clients. 

The  twelfth  and  last  chapter  of  this  book  tells  the  story  of 
“ English  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  a subject  long 
since  worn  threadbare,  and  which  the  reader  may  almost  as  well 
take  as  read.  The  little  that  could  be  gleaned  after  Canon  YVest- 
cott’s  charming  “ General  View,  &c.,”  and  Dr.  Eadie’s  elaborate 
“ English  Bible,”  published  just  before  liis  death  in  1876,  has  been 
gathered  in  by  twenty  writers,  who  have  since  attacked  or  defended 
the  New  Revision.  As  is  almost  always  the  case  in  summaries  of  this 
kind,  Dr.  Roberts  assigns  to  the  sour  and  intolerant  Puritan  ’William 
Tyndale  quite  as  much  praise  as  he  merits,  to  the  disparagement 
of  poor  Miles  Coverdale,  who  was  once  weak  enough  to  wear  a 
bishop’s  rochet.  Our  author,  indeed,  is  so  good  as  to  notice  the 
fact  that  “ Coverdale’s  version  is  still  very  familiar  to  Englishmen, 
having  formed  the  basis  of  that  translation  of  the  Psalms  which  is 
read  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England  ” ; but  in  his 
comparative  estimate  of  their  relative  value  he  almost  loses  sight 
of  that  exquisite  harmony  and  grace  of  expression  which  pervades 
Coverdale’s  whole  Bible,  though  in  modern  times  we  are  able  to 
trace  it  only  in  the  Psalter.  YVe  hardly  recognize  the  justice 
of  the  contrast  which  our  author  adopts  with  approval  from  Dr. 
Eadie : — 

T^'udale  gave  us  the  first  great  outline,  distinctlj-  and  wonderfully 
etched,  but  Coverdale  added  those  minuter  touches  which  soften  and  har- 
monize it.  The  characteristic  features  are  T^mdale’s  in  all  their  boldness  of 
form  and  expression  ; the  more  delicate  lines  are  the  contribution  of  his 
successor- 

Our  author  has  also  the  good  sense  to  mark  the  happy  phraseology  of 
the  Rhemish  (not  “ Rhenist,”  as  in  p.  267)  translators,  and  the  ser- 
vice they  often  afforded  to  the  revisers  of  our  Authorized  Version  in 
suggesting  to  them  neat  and  e.xpressive  idioms  of  pure  English 
undefiled.  The  obvious  absurdity  of  some  of  the  renderings  in 
the  Rhemish  New  Testament  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  ex- 
cellences of  style  which  our  own  translators  were  often  glad  to 
imitate.  This  last  fact,  notorious  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
matter,  must  have  been  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  Bishop  Miles 
Smith,  when  in  his  “ Letter  of  the  Translators  to  the  Reader”  he 
loaded  “ the  Papists  ” with  unmitigated  reproach. 

Before  parting  with  Dr.  Roberts  we  would  fain  say  one  word  to 
him  in  his  capacity  of  “ Member  of  the  New  Testament  Company 
of  Revisers,”  an  office  which  he  brings  to  our  mind  on  his  title-page. 
In  a Company  constituted  as  that  was,  unanimity  of  judgment  was 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  and  those  whose  opinions  on  matters  of  taste  or 
scholarship  have  been  overruled  have  not  felt  themselves  precluded 
from  recording  their  dissent  from  their  colleagues  in  courteous  lan- 
guage, and  on  necessary,  or,  at  the  very  least,  on  fit  occasions. 
Dr.  Roberts,  however,  in  his  preface'  to  the  book  before  us, 
deliberately  goes  out  of  his  way  to  express  a hope  that  the  forth- 
coming work  of  the  Old  Testament  Company  “ will  not  be  marked 
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by  that  amount  of  minute  and  really  needless  chan"e  ■wliieh  is  one 
of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  lievised  New  Testament.” 
Gratuitous  and  sweeping  censure  like  this,  whether  it  be  well  or 
ill  deserved,  would  proceed  better  from  persons  who  had  no  re- 
sponsible share  in  the  work;  and  it  comes  with  peculiarly  ill  grace 
from  a member  who,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Newth  {Lectures  on 
Bible  Revision, 125),  was  able  to  be  present  at  only  94  out  of 
the  407  meetings  of  his  Company, 


HANDEL.* 

IN  the  few  pages  of  “ Introductory  Notice  ” prefixed  to  Mr. 

Rockstro’s  work  Sir  George  Grove  expresses  his  very  natural 
surprise  that  Handel,  the  most  popular  of  English  musicians, 
should  have  gone  so  long  without  a good  and  adequate  bio- 
graphy. His  name,  as  Sir  George  reflects,  is  “as  widely  known 
in  this  country  as  Shakspeare’s  ” ; and  it  may  be  “ talcen  ns 
certain  ” that  “ no  play  of  that  great  poet's  has  been  performed 
so  often  as  the  Messiah  has.”  But  the  public  has  been  content 
to  have  his  work,  and  hardly  interested  itself  at  all  in  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  his  life  and  character.  He  may  be, 
as  Sir  George  obligingly  remarks,  a “ popular  and  influential 
writer  ” ; but  nobody  has  been  moved  to  make  him  the  hero  of 
a readable  book.  There  is  Mainwaring’s  Memoir;  but  Main- 
waring’s  Memoir  is  hardly  less  worthless  than  inaccessible.  There 
is  Chrysander’s  G.  F.  Handel ; but  Ohrysander’s  G.  F.  Handel  is 
the  work  of  a German  enthusiast,  and  is  more  tedious,  more 
verbose,  more  unwieldy  than — even  in  Germany — a book  may  be 
and  live.  There  is  Schoelcher's  Life  of  Handel ; but,  as  described 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  Schcelcher's  Life  of  Handel  is  only  an 
achievement  in  confusion  and  extravagance  and  bad  taste.  If  we 
go  further,  we  fare  but  little  better.  We  ask  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  Handel,  and  we  are  presented  in  turn  with 
divers  curious  “qualities  of  human  dealing.”  There  is  the  in- 
nocent prattle  of  Coxe,  the  pompous  discursiveness  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  cheerful  eloquence  of  Dr,  Burney,  the  egotistic 
rodomontade  of  Mattheson,  the  obliging  invention  of  “ Ephraim 
Hardcastle,”  the  brilliant  acrimony  of  Hector  Berlioz.  These  are 
well  enough  in  their  way,  it  is  true ; but  they  add  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Nor  did  it  appear  as  if  “ this 
popular  and  influential  writer’s”  condition  would  ever  improve. 
The  public  had  his  music,  and  in  a certain  sort  enjoyed  it ; but 
they  cared  so  little  for  the  man  that  they  got  into  the  habit  of 
showing  a profound  contempt  for  his  meanings  and  ideals,  and 
rejoiced  in  his  work,  not  as  he  left  and  would  have  presented  it, 
but  as  improved  by  his  editors  and  as  distorted  and  defaced  by 
those  responsible  for  its  production.  They  agreed  that  Handel 
was  a national  institution  ; but  they  knew  nothing  of  him  in  his 
integrity,  nor  wanted  to  know.  He  was  the  greatest  artist  of 
his  epoch  in  orchestration ; but  they  were  content  to  have  him 
overlaid  with  brass  and  percussion  after  the  manner  of  those  who 
write  in  imitation  of  the  later  masters  of  Italian  opera.  He  had 
in  admirable  completeness  the  qualities  of  grace,  elegance,  dis- 
tinction ; his  work  abounds  in  majesty  and  in  a perfect  dignity  of 
sentiment  and  expression  ; with  all  his  vastness  of  conception  and 
the  singular  breadth  and  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  his  achievement 
is  an  example  for  all  time  of  inexhaustible  ingenuity  in  treatment, 
of  structural  elaboration,  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of  detail. 
And  he  was  considered  and  admired  as  the  Stentor  of  con- 
gregational music,  as  the  artist  in  masses  and  voluminous  effects 
of  sound,  as  a gigantic  expression  of  the  art  of  Little  Bethel ! 
His  tempi  were  dragged ; his  schemes  of  tonality  were  com- 
pletely transformed:  his  effects  were  vulgarized  and  perverted 
by  inordinate  multiplication ; he  became  a hero  of  “ pious  orgies,” 
an  excuse  for  enormous  festivals,  a motive  of  all  manner  of 
musical  intemperance.  It  has  been  said  that,  if  Handel  could 
have  left  the  grave  and  listened  to  a performance  of  his  own 
he  would  hardly  have  known  it  for  his,  unless  he  had 
crossed  the  Channel  and  heard  it  in  Paris  under  the  conduct  of 
M.  Lamoureux.  With  this  indifference  to  the  essential  qualities 
of  his  music,  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  there  should  coexist 
in  the  public  mind  an  ardent  curiosity  with  regard  to  his  person- 
ality and  his  life.  With  the  last  Handel  Festival  there  was  a sudden 
and  decided  change  for  the  better  ; Mr.  Rockstro’s  Life  of  Handel 
was  published,  and  Mrs.  Marshall’s  Handel,  a number  in  the 
“ Great  Musicians  ” series,  was  announced.  Both  are  now  before 
us.  That  Mr.  Rockstro  and  Mrs,  Julian  Marshall  have  between 
them  filled  a gap  in  the  literature  of  biography  may  readily  be 
conceded.  Their  works,  for  the  reasons  stated,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  supplied  a general  want ; but  now  that  they  have  appeared, 
they  will  doubtless  be  popular  as  they  deserve. 

Mrs.  Marshall’s  Handel,  correct  and  useful  as  it  seems,  is  little 
more  than  a compendium  of  well-known  facts  and  an  abstract  of 
current  opinions.  Mr.  Rockstro’s  Life,  with  many  defects  and  limi- 
tations, is  touched  with  originality,  in  aim  and  in  treatment  alike. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  good  and  helpful  work  enough.  It  is 
really  a record  of  Handel’s  life  and  achievements,  and  it  may  be 
read  with  interest  and  with  profit  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

* The  Life  o f George  Frederick  Handel,  By  W.  S.  Rockstro.  With  an 
Introductory'  Notice  by  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  London:  Macmillan  & Co. 
1883. 

Handel.  By  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall.  In  “ The  Great  Musicians  ” Series. 
London : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 


Mr.  Rockstro,  an  enthusiastic  Handelian  if  ever  there  was  one,  has 
spared  no  pains,  has  grudged  no  labour,  has  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity, to  malco  his  essay  exhaustive  and  complete.  He  has  read 
everything  there  is  to  read  ; he  has  studied  his  hero’s  manuscripts 
with  such  ardour  and  enthusiasm  as  to  have  been  able  to  evolve 
a new  theory  of  his  character  and  individuality  out  of  the  changes 
in  his  handwriting;  and  if  he  has  left  something  unsaid,  he  has 
said  at  least  .as  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  more 
perhaps  than  had  “ got  itself  uttered  ” before.  We  cannot  think, 
however,  that  his  work  is  successful,  or  even  satisfactory,  con- 
sidered as  an  essay  in  the  difficult  art  of  biography.  Sir  George 
Grove,  it  is  true,  is  obliging  enough  to  refer  to  its  “ readableness 
and  picturesqueness,”  and  to  remark  that  it  “will  be  found  to  solve 
satisfactorily  the  difficult  problem  of  writing  the  life  of  an  artist 
so  that  it  shall  be  welcome  and  interesting  both  to  the  scientific 
and  the  general  reader.”  But  there  may  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  as  there  will  certainly  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  infallibility  of  his  faculty  of  taste.  “We  are 
carried  along  through  Handel’s  life,”  “ with  his  commanding  figure 
always  well  in  front  ; while  the  back  and  sides  of  the  picture  are 
filled  with  landscapes,  buildings,  persons,  all  characteristically 
drawn,  and  all  helping  on  the  course  of  the  story.”  After  a fashion 
the  remark  is  not  unjust;  but  it  is  after  a fashion  only.  Mr. 
Rockstro’s  Handel  is  a “ commanding  figure,”  not  because  of  Mr. 
Rockstro,  but  because  his  name  is  Handel,  and  because,  as  the 
musician  of  Israel,  and  Sampson,  and  the  Messiah,  he  enjoys  a 
mighty  reputation,  and  has  established  a great  tradition.  In  his 
biographer’s  hands  he  is  made  to  appear  under  a new  aspect.  He  is 
no  longer  the  impresario  who  anticipated  the  feats  and  achievements 
of  Berlioz;  the  artist-adventurer  who  quitted  Hanover  to  make  the 
conquest  of  England ; the  enterprising  manager  who  wrote  his  own 
operas,  trained  his  own  singers,  and  conducted  his  own  orchestra  ; 
the  tremendous  speculator  in  music  who,  after  failing  with  Rinaldo, 
and  Amadigi,  and  Teseo,  could  succeed  with  work  like  Judas,  and 
Deborah,  and  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum ; the  virtuoso  of  courts  and 
concert-rooms  alike ; the  man  of  the  world,  the  humourist,  the  bon 
vivant,  the  ardent  votary  of  wealth  and  fame,  fortune  and  applause. 
There  are  traces  of  all  these  qualities  in  Mr.  Rockstro’s  presentment 
of  him,  it  is  true  ; but,  in  intention  at  least,  the  presentment  is 
above  all  magnificent  and  transcendental.  In  Handel  Mr.  Rockstro 
has  seen  and  reproduced  too  much  of  the  hero  and  too  little  of  the 
man.  The  “commanding  figure”  is  still  Handel,  but  Handel 
sublimated  and  made  ideal.  With  the  ascription  of  preternatural 
majesty  it  has  taken  on  a certain  preternatural  vagueness.  It  has 
lost  in  reality  and  substance,  if  it  has  gained,  which  we  doubt, 
in  splendour  and  effect.  It  helps  us  little  to  a sound  and  definite 
understanding  of  the  artist  and  the  man ; it  is  too  palpably  an 
attempt  at  embodying  an  abstraction. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Rockstro  writes,  not  as  a critic  and  his- 
torian, but  as  an  advocate  and  a partisan.  Handel  is  his  king, 
and  his  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Others  have  been  content  to  liken 
Handel  to  Milton ; Mr.  Rockstro  goes  further,  and  compares 
him  with  Shakspeare.  Others  have  been  well  pleased  enough 
to  be  able  to  think  of  him  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  musical 
epic ; Mr.  Rockstro  insists  upon  it  that  he  is  equally  great  in  the 
musical  drama.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  himself  is  the 
culmination  of  a certain  school,  and  his  work  the  embodiment 
of  a certain  musical  ideal ; Mr.  Rockstro  would  almost  have 
us  believe  that  he  is  the  highest  culmination  yet  attained,  and  his 
work  the  completest  musical  expression  of  all  time.  In  oratorio 
and  choral  writing  he  was  equalled,  at  least,  by  John  Sebastian 
Bach  ; in  opera  he  was  immeasurably  the  inferior  of  Gluck ; sym- 
phony, as  it  was  understood  by  Beethoven,  he  practised  not  at  all; 
he  made  no  great  discovery,  and  his  influence  on  the  higher 
developments  of  modern  music  has  been  insignificant.  But  to  Mr. 
Rockstro  he  is  unapproachable  and  omnipotent,  an  artistic  Absolute 
— the  Mount  Everest  of  music.  There  is  nothing  about  him  that 
is  not  admirable  and  impeccable.  If  he  repeats  himself,  and  adapts 
to  sacred  uses  in  oratorio  the  music  he  has  already  produced  in 
opera  with  secular  words,  he  is  not,  as  critics  like  Berlioz  would 
have  us  imagine,  committing  a sin  against  music  and  an  outrage 
upon  art ; he  is  merely  practising  “ an  Alchemy  unknown  to  other 
Composers,”  and  turning  “ all  he  touches,  not  only  into  gold,  but 
into  gold  cast  into  the  exact  form  in  which  he  proposes  to  use 
it.”  If  he  leaves  the  type  of  opera  unchanged,  with  its  six 
heroic  parts  and  its  five  classes  of  aria,  unalterable  in  cut  and 
design — Aria  parlante.  Aria  cautabile.  Aria  di  portamento,  and 
so  forth — still  in  full  working  order,  he  is  not  the  less  the 
Shakspeare  of  the  art.  If  he  writes  an  overture  for  Rinaldo,  that 
overture,  “ with  its  majestic  Introduction  and  .stately  Fugue,” 
transports  us  “ at  once  ’’  back  through  the  centuries  “ to  the  age 
of  Chivalry  ” (so  well  understood  and  so  ardently  admired  in  the 
epoch  of  Pope  and  Swift  and  Chesterfield !)  and,  “ after  prepar- 
ing us,  by  its  rich  harmonies  and  bold  motivi,  for  the  nobler 
Scenes  of  the  coming  Drama,  gives  us  a foretaste  in  its  sparkling 
Gigue  of  the  voluptuous  enchantments  of  Armida’s  garden.”  If 
to  Acis  he  assigns,  in  “Love  in  her  eyes,”  and  “Love  sounds 
the  alarm  ” — a couple  of  melodies  which,  however  admirable 
in  structure,  are  to  the  uninitiated  extremely  simple  in  sen- 
timent and  in  idea — they  yet  give  “ perfect  expression  ” to 
the  “ two  salient  and  most  strongly  contrasted  features  of 
Acis’s  character,”  and  “ the  one  song  forms  the  psychical  com- 
plement of  the  other.”  If,  for  the  Dardanus  of  his  Amadigi, 
he  composes  a “ solemn  A7'ia  parlante,”  he  contrives  to  present 
us  in  it  “ with  a picture  no  less  awful  in  its  shadowy  mystery 
than  that  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  in  the  utterances 
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of  the  Eoyal  Ghost  iu  Hamlet.”  If  he  writes  the  famous 
chorus  “See  the  Conquering  Hero,”  Mr.  Eockstro  is  ready  to 
declare  it  (the  italics  are  ours)  “ as  true  to  Nature  as  the  most 
priceless  picture  that  ever  was  painted,  either  in  the  Italian  schools 
or  those  of  the  Low  Countries^  If,  through  the  timidity  of  his 
poet,  he  misses  the  chance  of  making  Hercules  throw  Lichas  into 
the  sea  (and,  of  course,  of  writing  an  Aria  d’agilita  for  the  occa- 
sion), Mr.  Eockstro  at  once  explains  that  he  “could  very  well 
aftbrd  to  dispense  with  this  deed  of  gratuitous  violence,  which  ” — 
the  italics  are  again  our  own — “ after  all,  would  only  have 
lowered  the  tone  of  his  hero's  character''  If  he  descends  to  musical 
mimicry  and  the  use  of  imitative  rhythms,  Mr.  Eockstro  re- 
marks with  enthusiasm  how  his  fire  from  heaven  runs  along  the 
ground  “in  hurning  streams,  represented  hy  the  long  dragging 
passages  of  quavers,  each  of  which"  (as  before,  the  italics  are 
ours)  “ helps  to  dig  a blazing  furrow  as  it  passes  <dong."  If  he 
is  accused  of  “ accommodating  ” the  work  of  other  men,  Mr. 
Eockstro,  doing  battle  with  all  comers,  annihilates  Erba,  abolishes 
Urio,  and  makes  Stradella  as  if  he  had  never  been.  So  anxious, 
indeed,  is  Mr.  Eockstro  to  magnify  his  hero’s  work  and  his  hero’s 
glory,  that  on  one  occasion  he  goes  so  far  as  to  lug  in  the  opinion 
of  poor,  defunct,  forgotten  Mattheson  in  respect  of  one  of  Handel’s 
■overtures,  which  is  held  up  as  “ a model  of  what  the  Orchestral 
Prelude  to  a Musical  Drama  ought  to  be.”  He  might,  as  we  think, 
with  greater  advantage  and  propriety,  have  quoted  Berlioz  on  his 
hero’s  Alceste,  which,  according  to  the  great  French  musician, 
■“  ressemble  a V Alceste  de  Gluck  comme  les  grotesques  figures 
taillees  avec  un  canif  dans  un  marron  d’Inde  pour  divertir  les 
enfants  ressemblent  a une  tete  de  Phidias.” 

As  a critic,  therefore,  Mr.  Eockstro  is  absolutely  unacceptable. 
We  have  seen  that  he  is  able  to  liken  the  simple  psychical  quality  of 
Handel  to  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of  the  psychical 
quality  of  Shakspeare  and  Gluck ; and  this  makes  havoc  of  his 
position  and  his  claims.  We  shall  have  said  enough  if  we  add 
that,  as  a book  of  reference,  as  a record  of  facts  and  dates,  as  a 
history  of  the  circumstances  and  achievements  that  make  up 
Handel’s  life  and  career,  his  work  is  invaluable.  In  this  latter 
respect  it  is  as  far  superior  to  Mrs.  Marshall’s  pleasant  and  readable 
■compilation  as,  in  the  matter  of  criticism,  it  must,  with  all  its 
earnestness  and  ambition,  be  held  to  be  the  smaller  book’s  inferior. 
Mrs.  Marshall  is  a good  and  true  Handelian  ; but  her  enthusiasm 
is  temperate  and  discreet.  She  can  discuss  the  question  of  her 
hero’s  borrowings  with  equanimity  and  good  sense — can  admit  the 
Magnificat,  and  yet  bow  down  before  the  Israel ; she  is  content 
with  Handel  as,  so  to  speak,  a musical  Milton,  and  is  not  in  the 
least  anxious  to  worship  him  as  a musical  Shakspeare ; she 
can  contrast  him  with  Bach,  and,  while  preferring  him  in  some 
ways,  can  work  out  the  comparison  not  wholly  to  his  advantage ; 
she  is  satisfied  to  attempt  but  little  in  the  way  of  criticism,  but 
that  little,  if  unsuggestive,  is  both  unostentatious  and  sound.  Her 
book,  which  in  parts  is  curiously  hurried  and  imperfect,  would 
have  been  better  had  she  devoted  less  of  it  to  opera  and  more  to 
•oratorio,  and  if  she  had  essayed  in  it  some  estimate  of  Handel’s 
place  in  music  and  some  analysis  of  the  value  of  his  contribution 
to  art.  In  this  particular,  the  most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Eockstro’s 
Life  is,  as  we  have  seen,  equally  lacking.  W’^e  may,  therefore, 
•conclude  that  its  time  is  not  yet  come,  and  that,  much  as  we  have 
heard  of  Handel,  we  have  still  much  to  learn  about  him,  and  much 
to  do  ere  we  discover  the  whole  truth. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  IN  THE  SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.* 

( Second  Notice.) 

IN  our  notices  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s  last  two  volumes  we  con- 
fined our  attention  for  the  most  part  to  the  Imperial  Ambas- 
sador’s despatches  from  the  English  Court.  To  English  readers 
they  are  exceedingly  interesting,  for  they  give  a very  graphic 
description  of  what  was  going  on  at  Court  and  an  account — 
such  as  cannot  be  gained  from  any  history  of  the  period — of  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  England  both  towards  Catharine  and  her 
successor,  Anne  Boleyn,  as  well  as  their  aversion  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  as  a foreign  potentate  with  English  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  We  need  not  go  over  that  ground  again,  and  shall 
have  in  this  article  very  briefly  to  direct  attention  to  the  de- 
spatches from  Eome,  which  at  that  juncture  was,  as  the  editor  truly 
observes  in  his  preface,  the  centre  of  European  politics.  Mi^er 
Mai  had  been  conducting  the  Emperor’s  affairs  at  Eome  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  Dr.  Ortiz  arrived  there  at  the  beginning  of  1531 
as  his  coadjutor.  But  the  Emperor’s  confessor  was  there  also, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Mai, 
having,  however,  Muxetula  on  his  side.  Both  Loaysa  and  Muxetula 
had  a higher  opinion  of  the  Pope,  possibly  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  ecclesiastics,  than  Mai.  And  it  may  probably  be 
said  with  truth  that  Mai  as  a layman  was  entirely  devoted  to  his 
master’s  interests ; whereas  the  Cardinal  and  the  priest  were  rather 
inclined  to  interpret  in  the  best  way  they  could  Clement’s 
evident  disinclination  to  offend  Henry  and  the  French  King  by 
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Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasure,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  London : Longmans  & Co.  1882. 


precipitating  the  matter  of  the  divorce.  It  is  very  curious  to  see 
how,  amidst  all  the  political  complications  of  Europe,  this  appa- 
rently trivial  affair  occupies  the  foremost  rank.  The  papers, 
v/hether  from  Eome,  London,  or  from  the  Emperor  himself,  are 
full  of  this  one  subject.  Henry’s  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  was  the 
one  important  feature  of  all  the  diplomatic  transactions  between 
the  Courts  of  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Eome.  It  seems  that 
the  King  and  his  paramour  formed  no  exception  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  procedure  in  such  cases,  and  exemplified  the  dictum  of 
Chremes  that  “ amantium  irae  amoris  integratio  est.”  But  it  is 
curious  to  find  that  the  history  of  such  little  quarrels  should  have 
found  their  way  to  Eome,  and  been  discussed  by  the  Emperor’s 
agents  and  ambassadors  as  being  matters,  not  merely  of  ordinary 
gossip,  but  of  possible  importance  as  affecting  the  politics  of 
Europe.  Even  Clement  himself  informed  Muxetula  of  the  King's 
condescending,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  ask  Anne  Boleyn’s  rela- 
tions, upon  some  quarrel  having  arisen,  to  adjust  the  difference 
between  them.  And  this  story  is  actually  told,  in  almost  identical 
words,  in  two  different  letters,  addressed,  one  to  the  Emperor  and 
one  to  the  Empress. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  all  other  subjects  seem  to  occupy 
asubordinate  place.  Thereis, indeed,  one  subject  which  runs  through 
many  of  the  despatches,  and  appears  to  be  considered  of  some 
importance,  and  that  is  the  assembling  of  a General  Council,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  settling  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Cathohcs 
and  the  Lutheran  party.  It  is  possible,  with  a view  to  this  point 
as  well  as  the  affair  of  the  Queen  of  England,  that  Dr.  Ortiz  had 
been  despatched  to  Eome,  where  his  great  theological  knowledge 
might  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  Mai,  the  Imperial  ambas- 
sador there.  Many  of  his  letters  are  addressed  to  the  Empress 
Isabella,  who,  perhaps,  as  a woman,  sympathized  more  warmly 
with  Catharine  than  her  husband  did.  Certainly  Ortiz’s  letters 
convey  the  idea  of  his  being  a most  uncompromising  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  the  Queen,  and  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  precipi- 
tating matters,  being  apparently  unable  to  entertain  the  notion 
that  any  one  could  doubt  on  which  side  right  and  equity  were. 
And  he  is  on  one  occasion  cautioned  by  the  Emperor  that  he  is 
not  to  meddle  with  affairs  without  first  consulting  his  ambassador, 
Miqer  Mai,  the  Emperor  thus  showing  that  caution  which  was  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  him  where  bis  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned. And  here  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  illustrated 
in  this  volume.  No  doubt,  in  the  Emperor’s  mind,  his  aunt’s 
cause  was  very  subordinate  to  his  own  interests,  and  his  ambas- 
sador at  Eome  faithfully  represented  those  interests,  and  was 
quite  content  that  the  suit  should  be  delayed  for  two  or  three 
years  to  see  what  the  chapter  of  accidents  might  turn  up 
in  that  time.  And  so  Mai  could  not  endure  Dr.  Ortiz  interfer- 
ing, as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  in  his  province,  and  frequently 
complains  to  the  Emperor  of  his  forwardness.  Ortiz,  on  the 
contrary,  complains  of  the  Ambassador,  and  we  have  between 
the  two  a good  representation  of  the  political  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  aspects  of  the  case.  The  one  was  a great  theologian 
and  the  other  a practised  diplomatist ; and,  though  Ortiz  seems 
to  have  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Pope,  we  may  be  sure 
no  such  compromises  would  ever  have  been  alluded  to  as  ap- 
pear in  Mai’s  correspondence  with  the  Emperor.  And  here  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice,  though  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  present 
point,  the  statement  that  Mai  makes  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Pope's 
willingness  to  concede  the  point  of  communion  in  both  kinds  as 
well  as  the  marriage  of  priests,  provided  it  be  contracted  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  Church.  Equally  interesting  is  the  marginal 
note  placed  by  Oovos  against  this  passage — that  Charles  would  have 
much  preferred  that  Mifer  Mai  had  not  spoken  on  the  subject  to 
the  Pope. 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a pass  that  both  sides  knew 
pretty  well  how  the  case  for  the  divorce  must  be  decided,  and  the 
policy  of  Henry  was  to  delay  any  decision.  The  whole  of  the  year 
1531  was  passed  in  vain  endeavours  on  the  one  side  to  precipitate 
a decision,  and  on  the  other  to  postpone  it ; and  instead  of  the  case 
itself  coming  before  the  Consistories,  they  were  entirely  occupied 
with  the  decision  of  another  point — namely,  as  to  whether  Came, 
wbo  had  arrived  as  Excusator,  should  be  admitted  in  that  capa- 
city or  not.  On  the  12th  of  February,  not  the  loth,  as  the 
Calendar  gives  it,  the  Consistory  determined  that  the  Excusator 
was  not  to  be  admitted  without  a mandate ; and  on  the  loth  of 
May  the  same  point  was  again  decided,  and  thus  the  trial  of 
the  principal  cause  was  put  oft'  till  after  the  vacation,  which 
lasted  till  the  beginning  of  October.  And  so  for  some  months  we 
hear  no  more  of  Sir  Edward  Came — that  is,  till  October  12,  when 
Ortiz  informs  the  Empress  that  a letter  has  arrived  with  the 
King’s  seal,  but  without  his  signature,  commanding  him  to  act 
still  as  his  Excusator.  On  the  9th  of  November  it  was  decided  in 
Consistory  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  unless  he  could  show  a 
mandate  from  the  King ; and  so  the  case  was  delayed  through  the 
whole  of  1531  and  the  following  year.  In  the  letter  of  October  12 
Ortiz  mentions  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Santiago  of  Compos- 
tella.  We]  were  quite  startled  at  the  note  appended  to  this  in- 
forming us  that  the  Archbishop  had  been  created  Cardinal  in 
1529,  two  years  before  the  date  of  the  writing.  As  Tavera  had 
been  always  spoken  of  as  simply  Archbishop  till  April  21,  we 
were  incredulous,  and  upon  referring  to  Onuphrius  we  find  that 
his  creation  as  Cardinal  was  on  April  24  of  the  year  1531.  There 
really  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  mistakes  of  this  volume.  In 
another  letter  from  Ortiz  to  the  Empress,  on  November  6,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  same  day  in 
another  letter  to  the  Emperor  he  is  called  the  Cardinal  of 
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Santiap;o.  The  author  appends  a note  to  the  second  mention  of 
the  name,  explaining  that  his  name  was  Don  Fernando  Tavera, 
just  as  if  they  were  two  different  persons.  And  here  again  we 
must  caution  the  reader  of  this  volume  against  another  awkward 
mistake  in  Mai's  despatch  to  the  Emperor  of  December  i2,  1531. 
In  the  Consistory  of  December  ii,  which  he  gives  an  account  of, 
it  was  not  determined  that  the  cause  should  bo  deferred  till  after 
the  Easter  holidays,  a distance  of  time  greater  than  five  months, 
but  till  the  first  working  day  after  the  Epiphany.  The  editor  has 
here  again  mistaken  the  word  “Pascua,”  which  is  used  for 
Christmas,  as  if  it  meant  Easter ; and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
in  his  own  volume  to  show  that  the  8th  of  January  was  the  date 
of  the  next  Consistory. 

The  despatches  of  Dr.  Ortiz  are  remarkable  for  their  brevity 
and  pointedness.  He  takes  considerable  credit  to  himself  for  the 
refusal  to  admit  Came  merely  as  a person  sent  to  show  cause  why 
the  King  is  not  bound  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  Home, 
unless  he  has  full  powers  to  show  that  he  is  authorized  to  act  as 
Henry’s  proxy  in  the  principal  cause,  as  to  which  he  tells  the 
Empress  he  shall  take  good  care  that  it  shall  be  decided  so  that  no 
one  shall  ever  doubt  the  validity  of  the  Queen’s  marriage.  Already 
it  appears  (December  4)  that  Clement  had  his  suspicion  that  the 
King  and  Anne  Boleyn  were  privately  married,  and  that  the  French 
King  had  abetted  him  in  taking  this  step.  So  little  attempt  was 
there  to  conceal  the  nature  of  their  intercourse,  that  it  was  the 
common  talk  of  the  day  that  the  lady  had  had  a miscarriage. 
Even  the  Cardinal  of  Ancona  told  Dr.  Ortiz  that  the  fact  of  the 
cohabitation  was  notorious,  and  that  the  Pope’s  duty  was  to 
command  Henry  to  quit  his  mistress  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion ; and  Ortiz  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  should  tell  the  Pope 
that  if  he  did  not  issue  such  a breve  he  would  be  sinning  greatly 
against  Almighty  God. 

Meanwhile  the  case  was  dragging  on,  and  February  i was  ap- 
pointed for  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced.  But  consistory  after 
consistory  was  held,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year  the  question 
was  debated  whether  the  Excusator  could  be  admitted  to  plead 
for  the  point  which  the  King  had  had  declared  in  his  favour  by 
the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
put  in  an  appearance  either  in  person  or  by  proxy  in  a foreign 
place  where  there  was  danger  to  his  person.  The  outline  of  the 
history  of  these  transactions  may  be  gathered  from  the  few  State 
papers  that  were  printed  in  1 1 vols.  4to.  by  the  Government  before 
the  present  series  of  Calendars  commenced ; but  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  follow  in  documents,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  the 
freely-expressed  opinions  of  the  ambassadors  and  the  agents  em- 
ployed by  Charles,  both  as  regards  English  diplomatists  and  their 
quarrels  amongst  each  other.  The  wholesale  bribery  practised  by 
the  English  in  obtaining  signatures  of  individuals  and  Universities 
on  the  King’s  side  has  been  brought  to  light  in  other  publications, 
as  well  as  the  attempts  to  buy  the  adhesion  of  the  Cardinals  ; but 
the  foreign  despatches  show  also,  though  not  in  so  glaring  a 
manner,  that  the  Imperial  agents  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
services. 

There  are  also  many  minor  points  which  were  tolerably  well 
ascertained  before,  but  which  these  documents  throw  light  upon. 
Thus  the  case  was  decided  eventually  without  reference  to  the 
point  of  Catharine’s  virginity  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage. 
In  many  other  letters  the  Queen  insists  upon  the  proofs  which 
were  still  to  be  had  in  Spain,  in  addition  to  her  own  solemn  oath  ; 
aud  in  one  of  Ortiz’s  letters,  which  appears  to  have  been  sent  in 
duplicate  to  the  Empress  as  well  as  to  the  Emperor,  he  speaks  of 
Catalina  de  Guevara  as  being  ready  to  testify  that  she  had  been 
present  on  both  occasions  of  the  nuptial  cohabitations,  “ y saco  las 
sabanas  de  la  cama,  donde  vido  lo  de  que  da  testimonio.”  In 
another  document  we  have  the  same  point  mentioned  (p.  688)  the 
King  admitting  himself  that  he  bad  said  that  it  was  so,  but  now 
alleging  that  he  had  only  spoken  it  in  joke,  though  he  had  often 
said  so,  adding  that  a man  in  loose  conversation  at  a banquet  will 
often  say  things  that  are  not  true. 

We  have  marked  so  many  documents  in  this  valuable  volume 
to  be  noticed,  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  make  a selection. 
But,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  process  of  the  case  for  the  divorce,  and  its  seven  years’ 
prolongation,  we  will  just  draw  attention  to  another  letter 
which  is  exceedingly  curious,  as  showing  that  a scandal,  which 
was  notorious  in  England,  was  less  known  among  the  Emperor’s 
party  than  might  have  been  expected.  We  mean  the  liaison 
that  had  existed  between  the  King  and  Anne  Boleyn’s  elder 
sister  Mary.  This  point,  which  had  been  till  lately  entirely 
ignored  by  Protestant  historians,  has  been  dragged  into  light 
in  the  preface  to  the  Records  of  the  Reformation,  published  at 
Oxford  in’  1870.  It  was  not  easy  to  give  any  other  explanation 
of  a document  drawn  up  by  Foxe  for  the  Pope  to  sign,  and 
bearing  date  December  23,  1527,  dispensing  for  the  King  to  marry 
even  the  sister  of  one  with  whom  he  had  had  an  illicit  connexion, 
this  being  a case  of  affinity  in  canon  law  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
Henry  and  Catharine,  which  the  King’s  conscience  professed  to  be 
unable  to  bear.  But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  tidings  of 
this  document,  nor  apparently  of  the  scandal,  the  existence  of 
which  is  the  only  explanation  it  admits  of,  should  have  reached 
the  ears  of  so  zealous  an  Imperialist  as  Dr.  Ortiz  till  the  beginning 
of  1 533.  Whether  any  other  copies  of  this  document  besides  that 
in  our  Public  Office  now  exist  we  cannot  say ; but  unquestionably 
a copy  was  sent  to  Kome  upon  the  request  of  the  Imperial  party 
to  have  every  paper  connected  with  the  suit  sent  to  them, 
and  it  was  on  the  7th  of  February,  1533,  that  Ortiz  informed 


the  Empress  that  ho  had  just  ascertained  “ that  there  exists  a 
greater  degree  of  affinity  between  the  King  and  this  Anne  Boleyn, 
his  mistress,  than  even  between  him  and  his  own  legitimate 
wife ; for  it  appears  that  he  once  had  connexion  with  her  sister, 
whereas  his  Queen,  as  is  well  known,  remained  a virgin  aftor 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
has  now  been  proved  that,  in  order  to  marry  this  Anne,  he  sent 
some  .time  ago  to  ask  for  a dispensation.  Among  other  things 
which  his  Holiness  very  wisely  said  to  Cavalier  Casale,  the 
English  Ambassador,  in  answer  to  his  application  for  such  dis- 
pensation, pretending  that,  in  suing  for  a divorce  from  the  Queen 
his  master  had  listened  only  to  his  conscience,  was  this: — “ How 
is  it,  then,  that  your  master  the  King,  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, and  even  before  he  had  married  this  Anne,  lived  openly 
with  her ; and  how  can  he  conscientiously  deny  the  validity  of  a 
former  Papal  dispensation  when  he  presumes  to  ask  for  a similar 
one  to  marry  this  Anne  notwithstanding  his  connexion  with  her 
sister.”  The  passage  is  not  altogether  intelligible,  and  we  suspect 
the  editor  has  misread  or  mistranslated  the  expression  here  ren- 
dered “ in  answer  to  his  application  for  such  dispensation,”  as, 
though  such  application  had  been  made  six  years  earlier,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Casale  was  renewing  it  after  the  fact  of 
the  cohabitation  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  King  had  reached  the 
Pope’s  ears. 

It  may  seem  overbold  perhaps  in  an  English  critic  to  accuse  a 
Spanish  editor  of  mistaking  a document,  which  he  himself  has  not 
seen,  but  we  are  the  less  reluctant  to  make  the  charge  as  we  hav& 
found  other  instances  of  similar  mistakes  which  cannot  be  doubted. 
One  among  many  instances  occurs  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  content 
to  conclude  with  just  noticing  it.  We  observe,  then,  that  Pascua 
de  Flores,  or  Pdques  de  Flories,  does  not  mean  Easter,  as  this 
editor  has  rendered  it,  but  Palm  Sunday.  The  despatch  in  which, 
the  words  occur  was  written  on  April  10,  1533,  and  as  it  refers 
to  Fisher  being  sent  to  prison  on  that  day,  and  Easter  Sunday 
fell  in  1533  on  April  13,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  here 
is  an  instance  of  great  carelessness  as  well  as  of  erroneous  transla- 
tion. We  may  add,  perhaps,  that  we  have  compared  several  of 
the  documents  as  represented  by  the  English  and  Spanish  editors 
respectively,  and  that  we  have  found  several  variations,  when,  in 
most  cases,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  we  give  the 
preference  to  Mr.  Gairdner’s. 


OF  HIGH  DEGREE.* 

Mr.  GIBBON’S  title  fairly  puzzles  us.  As  a rule,  we  are 
ready  to  assume  that  the  title  gives  a key  to  the  story ; but 
it  seems  to  us  that  “ Of  High  Degree  ” may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  so  far  as  the  contents  of  these  volumes  are  concerned. 
That,  however,  is  a minor  point,  and  chiefly  the  aff'air  of  the  author. 
For  the  rest,  the  novel  is  a good  one,  and  constructed  with  thought 
and  care.  It  wants  the  lively  local  colouring  of  his  last  work.  The 
Golden  Shaft ; but  the  plot  is  strong,  and  the  characters  are  inte- 
resting. The  mysteries  that  pique  curiosity  are  well  kept  up  from 
first  to  last ; and  there  is  decided  ingenuity  in  the  satisfactory 
denouement  by  which  wrongs  are  made  to  right  themselves,  and 
which  brings  good  out  of  seeming  evil.  It  is  a tale  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a case  of  true  love,  crossed  more  or  less  for  the  benefit 
of  both  parties.  Yet  almost  to  the  last  it  would  seem  that  un- 
toward events  are  to  make  hopeless  shipwreck  of  the  happiness  of 
each.  The  curtain  rises  upon  the  point  of  Southend  pier,  in  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  impending  troubles.  A stylishly-dressed  young 
woman  is  announcing  an  inevitable  decision  to  a companion,  who 
is  loth  to  believe  in  her  resolution.  Ruth  Clarke  is  telling  Mr. 
Stephen  Meredith  that  on  second  thoughts  it  is  impossible  she 
should  marry  him  according  to  promise.  And,  by  way  of  assur- 
ance that  her  mind  is  finally  made  up,  she  has  secured  a berth 
in  a steamer  to  the  antipodes.  Mr.  Meredith  is  not  only  heart- 
stricken,  but  sorely  puzzled.  He  is  not  represented  as  a quick- 
witted man ; and,  while  his  faculties  are  slow,  his  appearance  is 
commonplace.  Such  as  he  is,  he  had  pinned  his  faith  on  Miss 
Clarke,  and  he  cannot  come  lightly  to  believe  in  her  fickleness. 
To  assure  him  that  she  has  an  excellent  reason  for  what  she  does  is 
to  leave  him  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Meredith  as  yet  is 
simply  dazed,  and  can  only  exclaim,  protest,  and  expostulate. 
Making  allowances  for  his  mental  condition,  we  cannot  tell  what 
to  make  of  him  ; we  must  be  content  to  take  him  at  the  author’s 
valuation,  and  the  author  apparently  holds  him  cheap.  But  Miss 
Clarke  is  clearly  made  of  different  stuff ; and  we  can  see  that 
trials  and  struggles  are  in  store  for  her  which  are  likely  to  test  aU 
her  firmness  of  character.  We  are  persuaded  of  what  Meredith 
sees  cause  to  doubt — namely,  that  a sense  of  duty,  and  possibly  of 
devotion  to  him,  is  overmastering  herfeminine  inclinations.  The  clue 
to  her  secret  is  evidently  to  be  sought  in  the  eccentric  character 
of  a certain  Mr.  Dottridge.  This  Dottridge  is  drawn  with  consi- 
derable skill,  and  tangible  reasons  are  assigned  for  his  eccen- 
tricities. A wealthy  merchant  and  shipowner,  he  can  afford  to 
nui’se  his  fancies  and  indulge  his  whims.  If  he  is  not  so  much  of 
an  invalid  as  it  pleases  him  to  behe.ve,  his  physicians  have  very 
effectually  frightened  him.  He  screens  his  eyes  against  the  light, 
and  pads  his  rooms  against  sounds.  And,  just  as  we  make  his 
acquaintance,  he  has  had  a crowning  interview  with  his  doctors, 
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which  should  hasteu  his  pace  towards  the  grave  hy  aggravating 
his  nervous  apprehensions.  lie  is  warned  that  the  slightest 
agitation  may  prove  fatal ; and  he  is  a mau  who  has  many 
more  subjects  for  excitement  than  even  those  who  are  in  his 
confidence  have  reason  to  suspect.  Thanks  to  his  wealth  and  their 
impecuniosity  he  holds  all  the  strings  in  his  hands  which  set  the 
penniless  personages  of  the  storj’’  in  movement ; and  of  the  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies  introduced  to  us  there  are  hut  few  who  are 
even  decently  well  off.  Ruth  Clarke  has  been  living  under  his 
guardianship,  and  it  is  to  his  kindness  and  generosity  that  she  has 
been  indebted  for  everything.  Dahlia  Whitcombe,  the  other  lead- 
ing young  lady,  is  his  adopted  and  possibly  his  actual  daughter  ; 
and  if  she  is  apparently  destined  to  be  something  of  an  heiress,  her 
money  must  come  from  him.  As  for  Stephen  Meredith,  whom 
we  saw  Miss  Clarke  condemning  to  wear  the  willow,  he  would  long 
before  have  been  swamped  by  heavy  liabilities  had  not  his  cousin 
Dottridge  generously  come  to  the  rescue.  Meredith  is  a small 
landowner  who  has  added  to  his  embarrassments  as  squire  of 
Derewood  by  launching  out  in  unlucky  speculations  in  agricultural 
produce.  The  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  society  and 
the  villain  of  the  story,  while  affecting  an  easy  indifference  as  to 
money  matters,  is  really  most  dependent  of  all  on  the  rich  Mr. 
Dottridge.  This  Rapier,  with  the  exception  of  Dottridge,  is  per- 
haps the  most  cleverly  conceived  of  the  characters ; yet  the  partial 
success  of  his  unscrupulous  machinations  would  scarcely  be  cre- 
dible without  the  excessive  confidence  in  him  which  is  attributed 
to  Dottridge.  Dottridge,  ailing  and  fanciful  as  he  is,  is  supposed 
to  be  a keen  man  of  business.  He  has  always  gone  on  adding 
to  the  handsome  fortune  he  has  amassed  in  successful  com- 
mercial pursuits.  Nevertheless  he  has  been  so  blinded  and 
hoodwinked  by  the  dazzling  sicial  qualities  of  Rapier  that  he 
trusts  him  almost  unreservedly  in  matters  financial  and  domestic. 
Had  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  inquiries  at  Rapier’s 
club,  the  Cosmos,  he  would  have  learned  that  nobody  knew  any- 
thing of  his  friend,  except  that  he  had  easy  principles  and  agree- 
able manners.  As  it  is,  be  makes  Rapier  free  of  bis  home  ; acts 
by  his  advice  on  all  occasions,  and  even  singles  him  out  from  all  the 
world  to  he  the  confidant  of  his  testamentary  arrangements.  But 
there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  had  Rapier  not  been  on  such  terms 
with  Dottridge  as  to  obtain  a glance  at  a memorandum  of  the 
contents  of  his  will,  the  present  story  could  never  have  been 
written. 

Por  reasons  that  are  only  known  to  himself,  and  which  seem  on 
the  surface  to  be  sufficiently  disinterested,  Rapier  has  set  his  mind 
upon  marrying  Miss  Clarke.  But  that  intention,  of  which  she 
had  been  hitherto  profoundly  ignorant,  has  nothing  to  do  with  her 
resolution  to  emigrate,  although  that  resolution  likewise  comes 
of  a knowledge  of  how  Dottridge  has  arranged  to  dispose  of  his 
property ; which  is,  in  fact,  the  central  point  of  the  successive 
situations.  Dottridge,  who  has  lilcewise  strong  reasons  of  his  own, 
desires  that  she  shall  not  marry  Meredith.  Should  she  marry 
that  embarrassed  squire,  so  far  as  Dottridge  is  concerned,  Meredith 
will  he  left  something  worse  than  a beggar.  Hence  the  desperate 
inward  conflict  between  her  feelings  and  good  sense  which  she 
succeeded  in  concealing  so  well  upon  Southend  pier.  But 
Ruth,  though  strong-minded,  is  still  a woman ; and  she  is 
deeply  touched  by  her  lover’s  eloquent  misery.  And  even  more 
painful  is  the  idea  of  how  he  must  misconstrue  her — that  he  cau 
only  regard  her  as  a heartless  jilt.  So  she  mitigates  the  act  of 
self-sacrifice  by  consenting  to  a compromise.  She  will  still  go  to 
the  antipodes,  but  she  promises  to  return  in  a year,  when,  should 
her  lover  he  still  in  the  same  mind,  she  will  marry  him.  We 
should  have  been  disposed  to  believe  in  Meredith’s  constancy  ; but 
w'e  know  of  course  that  he  must  be  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. The  steamer  on  board  which  Ruth  has  shipped  being  cast 
away.  Dahlia  Whitcombe  abuses  her  opportunities  to  marry  him. 
She  brings  him  comparative  wealth  and  as  much  affection  as  a 
somewhat  shallow  nature  is  capable  of  feeling.  What  might  have 
been  a tolerably  comfortable  wedded  existence  is  convulsed 
when  he  learns  that  Ruth  has  been  saved,  that  she  is  yet  alive 
and  true  to  him.  He  feels  that  all  might  have  been  well 
had  he  been  more  patient,  and  that  he  is  paying  the  irredeemable 
penalty  of  his  ill-considered  haste.  His  life  is,  of  course,  frenzied 
by  jealousy ; and  when  Ruth  has  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Derewood  the  flames  are  fed  by  unmistakable  facts,  while 
Rapier  throws  oil  upon  them  for  his  own  purposes,  and  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  intensifying  the  general  misery.  * 

Thenceforward  the  intricacies  of  the  situations  begin  to  disen- 
tangle themselves,  and  Dottridge  is  ingeniously  made  the  dtus 
ex  machind.  Had  Ruth  continued  to  love  Meredith  as  before, 
there  could  hardly  have  been  a satisfactory  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  But  the  more  loving  a woman,  the  slower  must  she  he 
to  forgive  the  fickleness  which  refused  one  year  of  regrets  to 
her  memory.  And  then  Dottridge,  who,  as  it  seems,  has  been 
her  silent  adorer  all  the  time,  has  not  only  given  her  con- 
vincing proofs  of  his  devotion,  but  has  in  all  respects  shown 
himself  a most  eligible  husband.  With  a depth  of  sentiment 
and  romance  to  which  we  should  have  fancied  him  a stranger, 
and  which  he  certainly  was  very  successful  in  concealing,  he 
had  shipped  with  her  as  a steerage  passenger  on  that  eventful 
voyage  across  the  world.  He  had  found  an  opportunity  of  saving 
her  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  and  had  been  rescued 
subsequently  in  the  same  boat.  Yet  with  infinite  delicacy 
he  had  only  taken  advantage  of  his  services  so  far  as  to  be 
absolutely  frank  as  to  his  feelings.  The  result  is  that  he  has 
secured  an  interest  in  her  heart,  the  strength  of  which  is  unsus- 


pected by  herself  until  he  has  the  opportunity  of  saving  her  from 
worse  dangers  than  the  simple  loss  of  life.  When  the  designs  of 
the  unscrupulous  Rapier  have  been  unmasked,  and  when  Ruth’s 
reputation  seems  to  he  at  the  mercy  of  the  irritated  villain,  it  is 
Dottridge  who  turns  up  at  her  side  as  her  champion.  Already 
with  reason  to  he  grateful  to  him  over  and  over  again,  her  strong 
sense  of  duty  turns  in  his  favour.  She  tells  herself  that  it  is 
culpable  and  humiliating  to  entertain  a passion  for  a married  man  ; 
and  she  pities  Meredith’s  unfortunate  wife,  who  has  been  driven 
by  jealousy  to  the  verge  of  suicide.  So,  after  a short  probation  by 
way  of  tribute  to  self-respect,  she  very  willingly  consents  to  make 
Dottridge  happy,  and  his  happiness  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
As  for  Ruth  herself,  with  her  placid  and  conscientious  tempera- 
ment, there  is  every  prospect  of  her  being  not  only  a contented,  but 
a fortunate  wife.  Mrs.  Meredith  is  apparently  so  much  relieved 
that  probably  she  may  have  enough  of  her  husband’s  attentions  to 
satisfy  her ; and  as  for  Mr.  Rapier,  he  disappears  from  the  story, 
humiliated,  baffled,  and  impenitent ; while  Meredith  may  he 
quite  as  well  off  as  he  deserves,  considering  the  facility  with  which 
he  had  entered  into  a new  engagement.  Although  Of  High 
Degree  is  inferior  to  The  Golden  iSkaft,  it  is  nevertheless  a clever 
and  entertaining  novel. 


BAKER’S  HISTORY  OF  SCARBOROUGH.* 

rrillAT  Scarborough  has  recommendations  to  the  antiquary  as 
-L  well  as  to  the  lover  of  rocky  scenery,  well-dressed  people, 
German  hands,  and  “ the  smooth  surface  of  a summer  sea,”  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  by  the  contents  of  this  literally  weighty 
volume,  in  which  the  outward  characteristics  of  the  place  find 
much  less  attention  than  its  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  as  an 
old  English  borough.  So  diligently  has  the  writer  pursued  his 
subject  in  the  latter  direction,  that  he  seems  to  have  cared  more 
for  an  exhaustive  statement  of  facts  than  for  their  value  or  im- 
portance. It  is  difficult,  we  allow,  in  these  days  of  historical  and 
genealogical  inquiry  to  say  what  names  of  persons,  or  what  inci- 
dental occurrences,  may  not  prove  of  importance  in  special  cases; 
but  in  the  present  instance  the  advantages  of  the  compiler’s  in- 
dustry seem  likely  to  he  lost  through  the  want  of  an  index  to  the 
contents  of  the  book.  A little  more  of  the  perseverance  with 
which  so  much  material  has  been  gathered  might  have  made  the 
results  available  lor  use  on  occasion ; for  a work  such  as  this, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  fragmentary  and  unconnected  facts, 
and  including  personal  names  which  probably,  in  many  instances, 
would  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  in  print,  is  rather  for  occasional 
reference  than  for  continuous  reading.  The  omission  of  an  index 
is  therefore  unpardonable,  and  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  temerity 
of  a writer  who  could  offer  a large  topographical  work  to  the 
public  in  so  imperfect  a condition. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Baker  through  his  many  sections  or 
chapters  on  the  military,  political,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Scarborough,  which  is  presented  in  a loose  assemblage  of  parti- 
culars that  date  from  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Scandinavians  down  to  the  invasion  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  from  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  castle  and  early 
English  churches  and  convents  to  the  opening  of  the  latest  Baptist 
meeting-house.  The  remains  of  Old  Scarborough  are  soon  counted, 
for  few  ancient  towns  have  been  more  completely  ruined  in  architec- 
tural character.  The  broken  tower  and  fragmentary  walls  of  the 
Castle  give  some  idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  that  structure,  and 
help  to  recall  the  events  connected  with  it ; but  of  four  out  of  the 
five  mediseval  churches  even  the  sites  are  almost  or  altogether 
lost ; while  the  houses  of  Carmelite,  Dominican,  and  Frauciscan 
Ifiars  have  disappeared  as  completely  as  the  Black,  White,  and 
Grey  brotherhoods  that  occupied  them.  Happily  a better  fate 
than  that  of  any  of  the  edifices  just  mentioned  has  attended  the 
church  of  the  Oisterciau  monks.  The  buildings  of  that  order  have 
usually  owed  their  comparative  preservation  to  being  situated  in 
sequestered  valleys,  but  here  we  find  their  conventual  arrange- 
ments on  a hill  in  the  vicinity  of  men  engaged  in  secular  callings. 
The  protection  of  a powerful  ca.stle  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  of 
this  exceptional  choice  of  site ; for  the  Vikings  from  the  German 
Ocean,  who  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man,  had  aforetime 
landed,  burnt  the  town,  and  ravaged  the  country,  and  something- 
like  this  might  happen  again.  As  with  the  buildings,  so  with  the 
history  of  the  religious  orders.  Of  what  they  did  or  left  undone 
hardly  anything  is  recorded.  The  Dominicans,  we  are  told, 
piived  a street  in  the  borough  as  early  as  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  King  Edward  I.  (1299),  thus  showing  that  they  were 
not  forgetful  of  the  spirit  of  their  calling,  which  was  to  care 
for  the  people  around  them,  and  not  to  spend  their  days  in  self- 
ish isolation  like  the  inactive  monks.  Monks  and  friars  were 
rarely  good  friends,  and  at  Scarborough  the  Cistercians  and 
Minorites,  as  may  he  seen  by  the  Monumenta  Franciscana, 
came  to  an  open  rupture,  the  dispute,  from  whatever  cause, 
tending  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  An  appeal  to  Rome 
led  to  Bishop  Grostete  being  commissioned  by  Apostolic  letter  to 
demolish  the  buildings  of  the  Franciscans  and  eject  the  brother- 
hood from  the  place.  This  violence  the  good  prelate  was  unwill- 
ing to  do  until  he  had  heard  the  cause  of  complaint  in  his  own 
court.  Three  days’  litigation  ensued,  the  friars  affirming  the 
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while  that  they  cared  not  to  defend  their  own  rights  in  temporal 
matters,  but  were  quickened  by  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  in  their  charge,  and  to  such  spiritual  interests  ordinary  law 
and  right  ought  to  give  way  ; yet,  as  Christ  taught  them  to  turn 
the  cheek  to  the  smiter,  they  would  recede  from  their  right 
and  abandon  the  place,  tlieir  occupation  of  which  had  given 
occasion  to  the  dispute.  The  Franciscan  who  represented  the 
brotherhood  then  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  judges, 
and  humbly  begged  pardon  for  his  order,  confessing  themselves 
wrong  in  having  offended  the  abbot's  charity.  The  proctor 
and  others  of  the  Cistercian  brethren  present,  considering  that 
it  would  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  their  convent  to  force 
the  departure  of  the  friars  from  Scarborough,  joined  with  the 
president  of  the  court  in  arranging  that  the  penitent  Minorites 
should  be  tolerated — a decision  which  the  abbot  was  prayed  to 
ratify;  The  Cistercian  abbot  was  ecclesiastical  lord  of  the  place. 
King  Edward  I.,  in  1235,  having  confirmed  to  him  jurisdiction 
of  the  chapel  within  the  Castle  ward  and  of  all  other  chapels 
within  and  without  the  town,  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  the 
rectory  being  also  given  into  his  hands.  This,  of  course,  was  only 
in  keeping  with  the  usual  enormous  privileges  at  that  time  of  the 
Cistercians,  who  were  the  favourite  children  of  tho  Papal  See.  The 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  nave  of  which  church  served  for  the 
parishioners,  was  also  to  bo  appointed  by  the  abbot,  to  whom  he 
was  to  swear  obedience,  and  by  him  be  removable  at  will.  From 
the  east  window  of  St.  Mary’s  the  Parliamentarians  (1645)  opened 
their  battery  upon  the  castle,  the  castle  replying  with  threescore 
pieces  of  ordnance,  which  destroyed  the  chancel  and  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  tower,  which  latter  was  rebuilt  in  1669.  The 
■estates  set  apart  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  which  from  ancient 
time  had  been  vested  in  the  town  Corporation,  were  recently 
sold  fiSSo),  and  the  proceeds,  amounting  in  value  to  about  500/. 
yearly,  were  ordered  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  be  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  services  of  St.  Mary's.  That 
church,  with  its  Early  English  nave  and  gabled  south  chapels  of 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which,  says  Mr.  Poole,  “ are 
absolutely  unique  in  England,”  is  so  important  a building  that  it 
would  be  to  the  honour  of  Scarborough  to  make  it  once  more 
structurally  complete  by  rebuilding  the  chancel  and  two  western 
towers,  the  bases  of  which  latter  with  their  lancet-windows  yet 
remain  up  to  the  level  of  the  aisle  roofs.  The  portion  east- 
ward of  the  tower,  though  formerly  devoted  to  the  services  of 
the  monks,  was  suffered  to  survive  the  Reformation  changes, 
and  political  accident  rather  than  ecclesiastical  prejudice  finally 
caused  its  destruction.  No  such  prejudice  need  therefore  hinder 
its  restoration.  With  its  side  aisles,  the  chancel  was  56  feet  wide, 
and  in  length  90  feet ; it  was  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  must 
have  made  a noble  addition  to  the  early  nave.  Some  imitation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  zeal  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  steeple 
again  rose  from  the  ground  and  the  ruinous  western  portion  of  the 
sanctuary  was  restored,  might  create  a church  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  so-called  queen  of  watering-places. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  spiritual  history  of  St.  Mary’s  during  the 
:seven  centuries  of  its  existence  may  be  in  some  degree  efi'ected  by  a 
study  of  the  particulars  which  Mr.  Baker  has  laboiiously  collected 
from  vestry  documents,  town  archives,  and  numerous  other  original 
as  well  as  published  sources.  The  transition  from  Romanism  to 
Protestantism  was  perhaps  hardly  more  violent  in  special  instances 
than  the  change  from  the  Stuart  ritual  to  contemporary  noncon- 
formity. In  1645  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scarborough  were  ousted 
in  favour  of  two  “ preaching  ministers,"’  Mr.  Simpson,  the  vicar, 
being  not  only  deprived  of  his  benefice,  but  also,  as  far  as  possible, 
•of  his  good  name,  it  having  been,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  reported 
that  he  was  of  scandalous  life  and  conversation,  though  those  who 
knew  him  best  declared  his  character  to  be  honest,  innocent,  and 
unassailable,  both  for  conduct  and  soundness  of  doctrine.  His 
^‘malignity  against  the  Parliament”  was,  however,  his  true 
•ofiPence,  and  such  seditious  utterances  as  “Let  us  pray  for  all 
those  who  love  the  King  better  than  the  Parliament,”  and  “ Let 
us  give  thanks  for  that  great  victory  given  over  the  rebels  at 
Whitby  ” ; his  calling  those  who  fought  against  the  King  “cater- 
pillars,” “ contumacious,”  and  “ashphitobels”;  his  saying  in  the 
pulpit  that  “ formerly  he  had  an  opinion  that  the  Papists  were  a 
bloody-minded  people,  but  he  did  now  see  that  the  Anabaptists, 
Brownings,  Separatists,  and  Schismatics  were  worse  than  Papists, 
and  were  bloody-minded,”  were  charges  sufficiently  grave  to  bring 
upon  him  Puritanic  hatred  and  consequent  ejection.  He,  how- 
■ever,  survived  the  Restoration,  and  died  in  possession  of  the 
vicarage  in  1667. 

Mr.  Baker’s  chapter  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Castle  contains,  as 
might  be  expected,  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  significant 
■events  and  interesting  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  town.  An 
early  royal  visitor  to  Scarborough  sands,  or  at  least  a sojourner  at 
the  Castle  there,  was  Edward  I.,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  splendid 
■Court,  gave  attention  to  business  as  well  as  to  pleasure,  for  we  are 
told  that  he  issued  a writ  of  inquiry  relating  to  transgressions 
■committed  by  the  burgesses  and  commons  of  the  borough.  The 
visit  of  the  voluptuous  Richard  II.  and  his  queen  ; the  seizure  of 
Piers  Gaveston,  and  his  subsequent  fate  ; the  assault  on  the  Castle 
by  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace ; its  sudden  surprise  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt ; and  the  two  sieges  under  the  Long  Parliament,  with  the 
consequent  dismantling  of  the  fortress,  are  occurrences  related  in 
more  or  less  detail ; while  the  architectural  explanation  of  the 
building  includes  the  transcript  of  a remarkable  and  singularly 
minute  survey  taken  by  Royal  Commission  in  1538,  which 
accurately  shows  its  condition  at  that  time. 


Of  the  ancient  domestic  architecture  of  the  place  we  find  little 
notice — in  fact  but  little  is  discoverable.  There  is  a curious 
charter  of  Henry  III.,  in  which,  while  granting  to  Scarborough 
equal  privileges  with  tlie  city  of  York,  it  is  required  that  every 
house  whose  gable  was  turned  towards  the  highway  should  render 
fourpence  yearly  to  the  Crown,  and  those  whose  sides  w'ere 
turned  to  the  highway  sixpence.  These  houses  have  long  been 
swept  away,  but  there  remains  a fifteenth-century  dwelling,  with 
steeply  pitched  roof  and  deep-bayed  stone-mullioned  windows, 
here  pictured,  in  which  Richard  III.  is  said  to  have  made  a tem- 
porary abode.  Some  attention  should  be  given  to  preserve  this 
relic,  as  it  is  first  going  to  decay. 

Mr.  Baker’s  miscellaneous  anecdotes  include  one  which  might 
have  been  used  by  Lord  Macaulay  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the 
unpopular  order  to  read  from  the  pulpits  the  obnoxious  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.  The  Mayor  of  Scarborough  (John  Aislabie)  at 
that  time  (1668)  was  one  of  the  few  who  appeared  to  sympathize 
with  the  King's  innovations,  and  on  receiving  a copy  of  the  de- 
claration he  requested  the  minister  to  read  the  same  publicly  at 
church  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  minister  refused,  on  which 
the  irate  mayor  rose  and  caned  the  objector  in  the  reading-desk 
during  Divine  service.  Some  of  the  congregation  were  against 
this  hasty  procedure,  and  among  them  a captain  in  the  army,  who 
the  next  day  sent  a message  to  the  chief  magistrate  to  request 
his  attendance  at  the  Old  Bowling  Green.  No  notice  being  taken 
of  this  summons,  the  same  officer  sent  a file  of  musketeers  to 
compel  the  mayor’s  attendance ; and  when  these  had  brought 
him  to  the  place  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  undergo  the  rough 
discipline  which  Sancho  Panza  so  much  disapproved  of,  being 
tossed  in  a blanket  by  the  soldiers.  An  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  part  of  the  victim  produced  the  following 
minute: — “London,  September  29,  1688.  The  Mayor  of  Scar- 
brough and  Captain  Ousely,  who  tossed  the  other  in  a blanket, 
were  heard  last  night  before  the  Privy  Council.  The  captain 
pleaded  his  Majesty's  gracious  pardon  (which  is  in  the  press), 
and  so  both  were  dismissed.”  If  our  limits  allowed,  we  might 
cite  several  other  good  stories.  Unfortunately,  the  author  seems 
hardly  able  to  discern  between  a good  story  and  a bad  one ; there 
is  consequently  some  wretched  stuff’  in  his  volume.  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  hypercritical.  The  abundant  illustrations,  more- 
over, help  to  put  one  on  good  terms  with  the  honest  industry  con- 
spicuous in  the  text.  Among  these  should  be  noticed  a useful 
map  of  the  pathways  around  Scarborough.  Mr.  Baker  has  also 
supplied  a list  of  ninety-two  published  works  on  the  place,  dating 
from  1645  to  l®st  year;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  one  of 
them  equals  his  own  in  importance.  We  say  this  in  spite  of  the 
loose  arrangement  and  want  of  constructive  skill  so  manifest  in 
his  volume. 


TWO  CLASSICAL  TRANSLATIONS.* 

Messrs,  church  and  BRODRIBB  have  done  well  to 

follow  up  their  success  in  translating  Tacitus  with  what, 
we  hope,  is  only  an  instalment  of  a similar  work  on  Livy.  We 
trust  that  their  excellent  translation  may  do  soiuething  to  rescue 
the  writings  of  Livy  from  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  during  the  present  century.  After  being  regarded 
for  ages  as  the  one  authority  on  Roman  history  to  whom  all  others 
must  yield,  Livy  was  summarily  and,  we  may  add,  justly  dethroned 
by  Niebuhr.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  great  critic  to  show  how 
untrustworthy  a guide  Livy  was  in  matters  of  fact,  and  any  reader 
can  see  that  he  was  without  a scientific  conception  of  history. 
Such  matters  did  not  enter  into  his  scheme.  He  wrote  almost 
purely  with  an  eye  to  literary  and  rhetorical  effect.  He  lacks  the 
painstaking  accuracy  of  Polybius,  and  still  more  his  political 
insight.  He  is  not  a brilliant  satirist  like  Tacitus,  nor  a keen 
judge  of  character  like  Plutarch,  but  he  has  the  dramatic 
instinct.  He  makes  history  live,  he  is  almost  unsurpassed  as 
a chronicler  of  wars,  and,  above  all,  he  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cicero,  the  greatest  of  Latin  prose  writers  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  Though  few  Latin  scholars  would 
deny  the  truth  of  this  estimate  of  Livy’s  literary  merits,  few 
act  upon  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  discredit 
into  which  he  has  fallen  as  a historian  should  have  extended  to 
him  as  a writer.  Perhaps  the  vague  charge  of  “ Patavinitas  ” 
may  have  aggravated  matters.  Explain  it  how  we  majq  the  fact 
remains  that,  except  perhaps  in  the  middle  forms  of  public  schools, 
Livy  is  little  read,  and  scholars  will  be  grateful  to  translators  and 
commentators  who  do  anything  to  restore  him  to  his  proper  place 
among  classical  authors. 

To  translate  Livy  well  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  long  and 
elaborate  periods  in  which  he,  even  more  than  most  Latin  prose 
authors,  delights,  require  constant  breaking  up  into  manageable 
English  sentences,  and  the  translator  must  be  content  to  renounce 
that  part  of  his  work  which  has  perhaps  most  charm  for  a scholar, 

* Liv^.  Books  xxi.-xxv.  The  Second  Punic  War.  Translated  into 
English,  with  Notes,  Alfred  John  Church,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
University  College,  London,  and  William  Jackson  Brodribb,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  London:  Macmillan  & Co. 
1883. 

The  Suppliaiit  Maidens  of  jEschylus.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
E.  D.  A.  IMorshead,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Winchester  College,  late 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  London;  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co. 
1883. 
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the  reproduction  in  another  language  of  the  style  of  his  original. 
The  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do  is  to  express  Li^’s  meaning  in 
good  ■vigorous  English,  keeping  as  close  to  the  Latin  as  the  diffe- 
rences of  idiom  between  the  two  languages  will  permit.  This  Messrs. 
Church  and  Brodribb  have  done.  They  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a thoroughly  readable  book,  which  very  seldom  reveals  itself 
as  a translation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is,  with  rare  exceptions, 
thoroughly  accurate  and  trustworthy.  We  may  quote  the  latter 
part  of  the  account  of  the  battle  at  the  Trebia  as  a good  example 
of  the  translators’  style  : — 

Fresh  fear  fell  on  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  sa'w  their  auxiliaries  routed. 
They  now  stood  fighting  in  square,  when  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  having 
no  other  way  of  escape,  broke  through  the  centre  of  the  African  troops, 
where  this  had  been  strengthened  by  some  Gallic  auxiliaries,  making  great 
slaughter  among  the  enemy.  Cut  off  by  the  river  from  return  into  their 
camp,  and  not  being  able  to  see  for  the  rain  where  they  could  help  their 
comrades,  they  marched  straight  to  Placentia.  Then  followed  rush  after 
rush  in  all  directions  ; some  made  for  the  river,  and  were  swept  away  in 
its  eddies,  or  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy  as  they  hesitated  to  plunge  into 
the  stream.  Such  as  were  dispersed  in  flight  over  the  countr3'  followed  the 
track  of  the  main  hody  in  its  retreat,  and  made  for  Placentia.  Others  there 
were  to  whom  dread  of  the  enemy  gave  courage  to  plunge  into  the  river, 
which  thej’’  crossed,  and  arrived  at  the  camp.  A storm  of  mingled  rain  and 
snow,  with  an  unendurable  intensity  of  cold,  destroyed  many  of  the  men 
and  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  almost  all  the  elephants. 

This  is  both  close  and  vigorous.  The  translators  are  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  more  celebrated  passages  describing  the  battles  at 
Lake  Trasimenus  and  at  Cannee.  Many  of  the  speeches,  too, 
though  to  our  modern  taste  they  are  less  interesting,  are  very  well 
done.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  speech  of  Manlius 
Torquatus  on  the  question  of  redeeming  the  prisoners  taken  by 
Hannibal  at  Cannae : — 

As  it  is,  I only  charge  them  with  cowardice  when  1 might  charge 
them  with  crime.  Not  only  did  they  refuse  to  follow  Sempronius  when  he 
gave  them  honourable  advice,  but  the.v  did  their  best  to  obstruct  and  keep 
him  back  till  these  gallant  men  drew  their  swords  and  chased  the  cowards 
away.  I say  that  Sempronius  had  to  force  his  way  first  through  the  ranks 
of  his  countrymen,  then  through  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  Is  our  country  to 
care  for  citizens  of  such  sort  that  if  all  others  had  been  like  them,  she  could 
not  count  on  a single  one  of  those  who  fought  at  Cannre  as  a citizen  indeed  ? 
Out  of  seven  thousand  armed  men  there  were  six  hundred  who  dared  to  cut 
their  way  out,  who  returned  to  their  country  with  their  arms  and  their 
freedom  ; and  to  these  six  hundred  the  enemy  made  no  resistance.  How 
absolutely  safe  would  have  been,  think  you,  the  path  to  a bodv  consisting 
of  nearly  two  legions ! And  j’ou  would  have  to-daj’  at  Canusium  twenty 
thousand  armed  men,  gallant  and  loyal. 

To  these  specimens  may  be  added  the  well-known,  account  of 
Hannibal’s  soldiers  in  their  winter  quarters  at  Capua : — 

Here  for  most  of  the  winter  he  had  his  arnw  under  cover.  Often  and 
long  had  it  steeled  itself  against  every  human  hardship,  and  of  comfort  it 
had  had  no  trial  or  experience.  And  thus  the  men  whom  no  intensity  of 
misery  had  conquered,  were  now  ruined  bj'  a superfluity  of  good  things  and 
an  excess  of  pleasure,  all  the  more  utterly,  as  from  the  novelty  of  these  en- 
joj’ments  they  plunged  into  them  so  greedily.  Sloth,  wine,  feasting,  women, 
baths,  and  idle  lounging,  which,  with  daily  habit,  became  increasingly 
attractive,  so  enervated  both  body  and  mind,  that  henceforth  it  was  their 
past  victories  rather  than  their  present  strength  which  saved  them. 

There  are  many  happy  renderings  of  words  and  phrases  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  book.  In  xxi.  6,  the  words  ‘‘  nec 
certamen  juris  sed  vim  qutsri  appareret  ” are  well  paraphrased 
“ It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  bent  on  arbitration  but  on  hos- 
tilities.” In  ch.  24  of  the  same  book,  “ caeteris  metu  aut  pretio 
pacatis  ” is  rendered  “ having  frightened  or  bribed  all  their 
neighbours  into  submission.”  Sometimes  the  translators  have 
sacrificed  terseness  to  fluency,  as  when  they  render  “stragem 
etiam  hostibus  foedam  ” by  “ a scene  of  slaughter  at  which 
even  a foe  must  have  shuddered.”  But  in  a translation  in- 
tended, as  we  suppose  this  volume  is,  mainly  for  the  use  of 
those  who  cannot  read  Livy  in  the  original  Latin,  terseness 
is  not  the  most  important  consideration.  There  are  a few,  but 
considering  the  extent  of  the  work  very  few,  places  where  we 
think  that  the  translators  have  wrongly  or  inadequately  expressed 
Livy’s  meaning.  In  x.xi.  57,  when  the  troops  in  Victumvije 
march  out  to  oppose  Hannibal,  Livy  says,  “ Magis  agmina  quam 
acies  in  via  concurrerunt.”  This  is  translated,  “ More  like  a crowd 
than  an  army  they  encountered  him  on  his  march.”  This  is  the 
rendering  given  also  by  Mr.  Capes  in  his  edition  of  the  book,  and 
of  course  “ agmen  ” does  often  mean  merely  a crowd.  But  surely 
here,  where  it  is  opposed  to  “acies,”  the  word  should  have 
its  technical  sense  of  an  army  on  the  march.  It  would  then  apply 
to  both  armies,  a view  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
the  plural,  and  the  passage  would  mean,  “ The  armies  met  on  the 
road  in  marching  order,  and  not  in  battle  array.”  This  rendering 
adds  force  to  the  words  “iiiconditam  turbam”  applied  to  the 
Homan  army  in  the  following  sentence,  which  would  be  mere  re- 
petition if  Livy  had  already  described  it  as  a crowd.  In  xxii. 
22  “soUerti”  is  translated  “inglorious.”  Perhaps,  however,  this 
maybe  a misprint  for  “ingenious,”  which  would  do  very  well. 
In  xxi.  4 Livy,  describing  the  feelings  of  Hamilcar’s  veterans 
towards  the  young  Hannibal,  writes,  “ Brevi  eft’ecit  ut  pater  in 
se  minimum  momentum  ad  favorem  conciiiandum  esset.”  This 
is  rendered,  “ Soon  he  made  them  feel  that  his  father’s  memory 
was  but  a trifling  aid  to  him  in  winning  their  esteem.”  It  would 
be  better  to  give  the  superlative  force  to  “minimum,”  and  to 
translate,  “ His  father’s  memory  was  the  least  of  his  claims  to 
their  esteem.”  In  xxii.  61  Livy  tells  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  sent 
by  Hannibal  after  Cannas  to  plead  for  the  ransoming  of  himself 
and  his  comrades,  who  did  not  return  according  to  his  oath  after 
the  failure  of  his  mission.  He  writes,  “ Quod  ubi  innotuit,  rela- 
tumque  ad  senatum  est,  omnes  censuerunt  comprehendendum,” 
&c.  This  is  here  translated  “ When  this  became  known  and 


reached  the  ears  of  the  Senate.”  Of  course  “relatum  est” 
refers  to  the  formal  debate  on  the  subject,  not  merely  to  the 
rumour  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Senate.  We  have  noticed 
a few  slips,  due  perhaps  to  insufficient  care  in  revising  proofs.  In 

xxi.  40,  “ nervi  ” is  translated  “ fingers  ” instead  of  “ sinews.”  In 

xxii.  25,  when  Fabius  leaves  Home  without  waiting  for  the 
popular  vote  which  was  to  increase  the  power  of  Minucius,  the 
words  “ pridie  quam  rogationis  ferendae  dies  adesset  ” are 
omitted. 

Beyond  a few  trifling  errors  and  slips  like  these  there  is  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  work.  It  is  admirably  suited  to  both 
of  the  principal  purposes  which  such  a translation  can  serve.  For 
those  who  cannot  read  the  original,  it  tells  Livy’s  story  in  good 
idiomatic  English,  while  to  students  who  require  the  help  of  a 
translation  in  reading  Latin,  it  will  give  quite  as  much  assistance 
as  they  ought  to  receive,  and  at  the  same  time  will  teach  a valuable 
lesson  in  the  difficult  art  of  translation. 

Mr.  Morshead’s  translation  of  th.Q  Suppliant  Maidens  oi  HUschylus 
is  a work  of  very  great  merit.  It  may  not  be  altogether  true, 
though  good  critics  have  made  the  assertion,  that  the  merits  of 
a translator  of  poetry  are  to  be  measured  by  his  power  as  an 
original  poet ; but  considerable  poetical  power  is  required,  not 
merely  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  meaning  which, 

scholarship  gets  out  of  the  original,  but  to  appreciate  fully 

the  meaning  itself.  Any  one  who  reads  the  beautiful  lines 
which  serve  as  dedication  to  Mr.  Morshead's  volume  will 
feel  at  once  that  the  writer  possesses  a degree  of  poetical 
power  not  often  met  with  in  a translator.  He  himself  justifies 

his  choice  of  a play  which  is  read  perhaps  less  frequently 

' than  any  other  of  iEschylus  by  the  beauty  which  great  critics 
have  found  in  it,  and  by  the  fact,  or  probability,  that 'the  Suppiliant 
Maidens  is  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of  the  drama.  To  these 
reasons,  good  enough  in  themselves,  we  may  add  that  Mr. 
Morshead’s  powers  render  him  exceptionally  qualified  to  translate 
a play  which  contains  so  large  a proportion  of  lyrical  passages. 
No  translation  is  easy  to  do  well;  but  to  turn  the  iambic  senarii 
of  Greek  tragic  dialogue  into  English  blank  verse  is  by  no  means 
the  translator’s  hardest  task.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  translation  more  difficult  than  to  render  a Greek 
chorus  into  English  lyric  verse  which  shall  satisfy  the  twofold  re- 
quirements of  accuracy  and  beauty,  and  prove  equally  acceptable  to 
the  scholar  and  to  the  lover  of  poetry.  Mr.  Morshead  is  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  choruses  as  in  the  dialogue.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
sometimes  very  far  from  being  verbally  literal ; but  when  he  is 
furthest  from  the  letter  of  his  original  he  is  often  nearest  to  its 
spirit.  We  do  not  find  in  every  page  examples  of  that  verbal 
felicity  which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Conington’s  success  as  a 
translator  ; but  we  are  conscious  of  a certain  poetic  insight  which 
often  seems  to  penetrate  and  lay  bare  the  very  thought  of 
.'Eschylus  even  when  it  is  most  obscure.  Few  even  of  the  best 
scholars  will  read  this  translation  without  feeling  that  something 
has  been  added  to  their  knowledge  of  the  original  poem.  Mr. 
Morshead  has  made  his  task  in  one  sense  more  difficult  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  fetters  of  rhyme,  which  some  recent  translators 
have  avoided ; and  in  many  instances  he  has  adopted  a stanza  of 
definite  form  in  place  of  the  aggregation  of  irregular  lines,  which, 
for  want  of  a better  name,  is  known  as  Pindaric.  But,  though 
the  exigencies  of  rhyme  and  metre  may  have  occasionally  ham- 
pered him,  he  has  gained,  we  think,  very  much  more  than  he 
has  lost  by  the  self-imposed  restraint.  He  has  produced  a woik 
which  is  thoroughly  acceptable  as  English  poetry,  and  can  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  those  entirely  unacquainted  with  Greek.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  quote  a few  lines  from  the  ode  which  pre- 
cedes the  entrance  of  the  Herald : — 

Zeus,  thou  that  art  lord  of  the  world,  whose  kingdom  is  strong  overall. 
Have  mercy  on  us ! At  thine  altar  for  refuge  and  safety  we  call. 

For  the  race  of  iEgyptus  is  fierce,  with  lust  and  with  malice  afire, 

The\^  ciy  as  the  questing  hounds,  thej'  sweep  with  the  speed  of  desire. 

But  thine  is  the  balance  of  fate,  thou  rulest  the  wavering  scale. 

And  without  thee  no  mortal  emprise  shall  have  strength  to  achieve  or 

prevail. 

These  vigorous  lines  afford  a fair  example  of  Mr,  Morshead’s 
method.  Heference  to  the  Greek  will  show  that  in  the  first  two 
lines  there  is  considerable  expansion,  and  advocates  of  literal 
rendering  will  object  that  many  passages  of  the  play  have  been 
paraphrased  rather  than  translated.  But  nothing  material  is 
omitted,  nothing  not  of  yEschylus  is  introduced,  and  in  the  most 
tragical  scene  of  the  play,  when  the  Herald  enters  to  claim  the 
maidens,  the  translation  is  worthy  of  the  original. 

To  come  to  matters  of  detail,  there  are  some  happy  remin- 
iscences of  Shakspeare  and  other  English  poets.  ix^pd>^  opalpav 
is  rendered  “ a kin  not  kind,”  “ a sea  of  trouble  ” is  an  equally 
good  equivalent  of  arris  m'kayos.  The  lines  spoken  by  the  waver- 
ing King  of  Argos — 

dpr]xava>  Se,  Kal  (fiolHos  p <ppivas 
dpdcrai  re  pi)  dpdaai  re  Ka'i  rvxrjv  eXeiv — 
are  so  translated  as  to  bring  to  the  reader's  mind  the  hesitation  of 
Hamlet:— 

Perplexed,  distraught  1 stand,  and  fear  alike 

The  twofold  chance,  to  do  or  not  to  do. 

A few  beautiful  renderings  of  lines  and  phrases  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  1.  70,  rdv  anaXdv  veiKodep^  Trapediv  is  translated 
“ My  soft  cheek,  once  ripe  with  Nilus’  suns.”  In  the  dialogue 
between  the  King  and  the  chorus,  the  former  says : — 

6i\a>  S’  uibpis  paKkov  rj  (r6(j)os  kokoiv 
fivai. 
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The  rendering  of  this  is  very  happy : — 

I am  more  fain  of  ignorance 
Than  of  the  ■wisdom  of  a ■woe  endured. 

We  may  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Danaus  to 
his  daughters  relating  the  success  of  his  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Argos : — 

With  one  assent  the  Argives  spake  their  will, 

And,  hearing,  my  old  heart  took  youthful  cheer. 

Tlie  very  sk}-  was  thrilled,  when  high  in  air 

The  concourse  raised  right  hands  and  swore  their  oath 

Free  shall  the  maidens  sojourn  in  this  laud, 

Unharried,  uudespoiled  by  mortal  wight ; 

Ko  native  liand,  no  hand  of  foreigner 

Shall  drag  them  hence;  if  any  man  use  force — 

Whoe'er  of  all  our  countrymen  shall  fail 
To  come  unto  their  aid,  let  him  go  forth, 

Beneath  the  people’s  curse,  to  banishment. 


GOOD  SAMARITANS.* 

“ f I IHE  stern  critic  from  liis  Rhadamanthine  chair,”  writes  Mr. 

J-  Davenport  Adams  in  the  preliice  to  this  big  volume,  “ has 
of  late  been  pleased  to  fulminate  against  what  he  stigmatizes  as 
‘ compilations  ’ ; yet  I put  forward  the  present  volume  as  avowedly 
a ‘ compilation  ’ only.”  We  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  or  not 
he  is  referring  to  us  and  to  more  than  one  sharp  criticism  that 
we  have  passed  on  the  art  of  book-making  as  practised  by  him. 
We  certainly  have  spoken  of  him  severely.  Thus  in  our  review 
of  his  Treasury  of  Modern  Authors  (September  17,  1881)  we 
began  by  saying : — “ Mr.  Davenport  Adams  is  once  more  at  his 
old  trick  of  borrowing  and  blundering.”  But  we  do  not  find  that 
■w^e  “ stigmatized  ” his  Treasury  as  “ compilations.”  Not  but  that 
“ compilations  ” suits  very  well  all  his  books  that  have  come  under 
our  notice,  for,  when  we  trace  the  word  to  its  Latin  form,  we  find 
it  translated  in  our  dictionary  as  “ a raking  together,  pillag- 
ing, plundering.”  In  this  sense  of  the  term  we  willingly  allow 
that  Mr.  Adams  is  a compiler.  It  is  not  in  this  sense,  however, 
that  he  takes  to  himself  the  title.  “ The  work  of  the  compiler,” 
he  writes,  “ if  humble,  is  by  no  means  easy ; he  must  be  able  to 
analyse  and  compare,  and  to  place  the  facts  he  collects  in  a lucid 
order  and  agreeable  form.  In  truth  he  does  not  so  much  compile 
as  condense,  and  in  a single  volume  is  often  called  upon  to  present 
the  results  obtained  from  the  patient  study  of  half  a hundred.” 
Unfortunately  this  is  what  Mr.  Adams  does  not  do.  He  is 
great  with  the  scissors  and  paste-pot.  For  all  we  know  he  keeps 
a copying  clerk  or  two.  But  of  patient  study  he  knows  nothing. 
What  has  a man  to  do  with  patient  study  who  is  ever  trying  to 
make  a brave  show  of  learning  out  of  a most  beggarly  stock  ? 
What  student,  what  patient  student,  would  have  the  audacity 
to  try,  by  a dexterous  (or  can  it  be  only  a slovenly  ?)  use  of  quota- 
tion marks,  to  pass  ofi'  as  his  own  the  words  of  Milton  ? What 
patient  student  who  knew  no  Latin,  and,  if  possible,  less  Greek, 
would  wish  to  make  a show  of  knowing  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  Erasmus’s  ape,  when  he  had  once  given  himself  a gash  in 
trying  to  shave  like  his  master,  did  not,  we  may  assume,  play 
the  part  of  a barber  the  second  time.  But  Mr.  Adams  has  tried 
to  pass  himself  ofif  as  a bit  of  a classical  scholar,  and  has  been 
made  to  sufler  for  it.  We  had  thus  in  our  review  of  his  Treasury 
exposed  his  pretentiousness  and  his  ignorance : — “ We  have  the 
following  specimen  of  his  Latinity : — 

Grates  aqimus  (sic)  satis, 

Habnimus  (sic)  satis. 

His  Greek,  as  we  might  expect,  is  even  worse.  Te  6vr)x^ 
(piSmnos  he  gives  as  the  Greek  for  ‘ Is  Philip  dead  ? ’ ” Yet  he 
learns  neither  modesty  nor  even  prudence.  He  comes  out  in  a 
handsome  volume,  and  at  once  begins  to  strut  about  in  his  tags 
of  the  classics.  The  motto  on  his  title-page  he  takes  from  St. 
Bernard.  What  has  a man  to  do  with  St.  Bernard  who  tells 
us  that  Dean  Oolet  was  the  author  of  Rudimenta  Grammaticus 
(sic)?  From  whom  he  has  “compiled,”  that  is  to  say,  raked 
together,  pillaged,  and  plundered,  his  motto  we  do  not  know.  As 
usual,  he  has  broken  down  in  copying.  He  makes  St.  Bernard  say, 
with  a mixture  of  French  and  Latin : — 

Samaritanus  sit,  custodiens  et  observans  quando  oleum  misericordia;, 
quand  vinum  fervoris  exhibeat. 

Starting  with  Latin  on  the  title-page,  he  no  doubt  felt  that  his 
credit  was  concerned  in  opening  the  book  itself  with  Greek.  And 
Greek  we  get,  Mr.  Adams’s  Greek,  in  the  third  line.  The  whole 
passage  we  ■will  quote,  as  it  is  a clear  proof  that  he  has  not  re- 
pented of  his  evil  courses,  but  that  he  is  still  a borrower  and  a 
blunderer,  and,  what  is  worse,  that  when  he  borrows  he  tries  to 
pass  ofif  what  is  lent  him  as  his  own  : — 

It  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Socrates  that  the  duty  of  man 
is  to  learn  how  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil,  orri  rot  ev  fieyapoiai  kqkovt 
ayadovre  TCTVKTai,  In  a similar  spirit.  Dr.  .Johnson  remarks,  in  his 
“ Life  of  Milton,”  that  the  great  aim  and  end  of  education  is  to  enable  us 
to  live  as  true  men. 

What  does  a man  know  of  the  opinion  of  Socrates  who  removes 
the  rough  breathing  from  6n  to  place  it  over  kukov,  who  later  on 
gives  us  napipyov,  and  makes  Dr.  Arnold  say  that  his  pupils 
“ have  far  less  vp^is  ” than  other  boys  ? An  occasional  blunder 
of  this  sort  might  of  course  be  treated  as  a casual  misprint,  care- 

*  Good  Samaritans  ; or.  Biographical  Hhtsiralions  of  iUe  Law  of  Human 
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lessly  left  uncorrected ; but  Mr.  Adams’s  blunders  are  too  gross 
and  too  persistent  for  this  charitable  explanation.  After  all, 
however,  Mr.  Adams  has  many  a harmless  simpleton  to  bear 
him  company  in  pretending  to  a knowledge  of  a learned  lan- 
guage. There  is  much  worse  behind  it.  What  reader  is  there 
who  was  ignorant  of  Mr.  Adams’s  character  and  habits  but  would 
think  that  here  there  were  the  fir.stfruits  of  the  author’s  patient 
study  of  half  a hundred  volumes  ? Ho  is,  no  doubt,  this  inno- 
cent reader  would  say,  familiar  with  the  writings  of  one  or  other 
of  Socrates’s  disciples.  For  he  quotes  Socrates’s  opinion,  and 
moreover  he  quotes  what  looks  a good  deal  like  Greek.  Then, 
too,  he  is  no  doubt  familiar  with  our  own  standard  authors.  He 
quotes  Dr.  Johnson,  and  on  turning  over  the  page  he  is  found  to 
quote  Milton  also.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Adams,  there  are  other 
patient  students  besides  himsell’,  wlio  find  some  kind  of  sport  in 
tracking  him  through  his  acts  of  compilation.  VVe  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  Life  of  Milton  to  find  that  he  has  been  trying  to  pass  off 
part  of  Johnson’s  words  as  his  own.  The  following  is  the  pas- 
sage which  he  has  conveyed,  to  use  the  word  which  “ the  wise  it 
call  ” : — “ Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn 
was,  how  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil : 

"Oti  Toi  iv  peydpoicri  kqkov  t’  dyaOov  re  rtTVKrai.” 

Having  borrowed  from  Dr.  Johnson  what  he  did  say,  Mr.  Adams 
thinks  to  square  the  account  by  putting  into  his  mouth  what  he 
did  not  say.  If  Johnson  lends  to  Adams,  Adams  .shall  lend  to 
Johnson.  “ Let  us  reciprocate,”  we  can  fancy  Mr.  Adams  saying 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  just  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  the  young  lady 
when  they  drank  each  other’s  healths  in  glasses  of  cold  water. 
Johnson  nowhere  says  “ that  the  great  aim  and  end  of  education 
is  to  enable  us  to  live  as  true  men.”  The  passage  in  his  Life  of 
Milton  from  which  this  sentence  seems  to  have  been  “ condensed  ” 
is  as  follows : — “ Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation, 
whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the 
religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ; the  next  is  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  by  events  the 
reasonableness  of  opinions.”  It  happens  curiously  enough  that  in 
the  very  page  where  this  piece  of  compiling  is  found  our  author 
tells  us  that  “ the  Church  bids  us  learn  ‘ to  be  true  and  just  in  all 
our  dealings.’  ” He  adds  that  “ the  Legislature  steps  in  with  the 
injunction  that  none  of  these  things  shall  be  taught,  and  sub- 
stitutes the  latest  edition  of  the  Revised  Code.”  AVe  are  not 
aware  that  the  Legislature  has  thus  stepped  in.  At  all  events,  if 
it  has  forbidden  that  truth  and  honesty  shall  be  taught,  happily  it 
has  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  them  to  be  practised. 

Mr.  Adams,  having  begun  with  borrowing  from  the  biographer 
of  Milton,  goes  on  to  borrow  from  Milton  himself.  To  show  how, 
like  the  shameless  jackdaw,  he  tricks  himself  out  in  the  beautiful 
things  that  belong  to  another  we  will  quote  the  compiler  and  the 
compilee,  if  we  may  coin  the  word — the  plunderer  and  the 
plundered — in  parallel  passages : — 

Mr.  Adams.  Miltox. 


In  a strain  of  lofty  eloquence 
Milton  compassionates  the  novices 
■who  having  but  newly  left  the 
“grai^umatic  flats  and  shallows,” 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a few  ■words  “ with  lamentable 
construction,”  are  suddenly  trans- 
ported under  another  climate,  ” to 
be  tossed  and  turmoiled  with  their 
unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and 
unquiet  deeps  of  controversy.”  The 
result  is,  that  the3'  for  the  most  part 
grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  until  they  are  called  upon 
to  choose  their  future  career.  Then, 
some  by  the  influence  of  friends, 
take  to  “ an  ambitious  and  mer- 
cenary, or  ignorant!}'  zealous,  divi- 
nitj'.”  Some  are  allured  to  the 
trade  of  law,  “grounding”  their 
purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice 
and  equit}',  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and 
pleasing  thoughts  of  “ litigious 
terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing 
fees.”  Others  betake  themselves  to 
State  affairs  ; while  others,  “ know- 
ing no  better,”  abandon  themselves 
to  “the  enjoyments  of  ease  and 
luxury,  living  out  their  daj-s  in  in- 
glorious idleness.” 

BIr.  Adams,  by  his  peculiar  use  of  quotation  marks,  lays  violent 
hands  on  more  than  half  of  what  he  calls  Milton’s  “ strain  of  lofty 
eloquence,”  and  makes  it  his  own.  AVe  admire,  however,  the 
modesty  with  which,  in  his  fourth  paragraph,  he  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  authorship  of  the  one  word  “ grounding.”  His 
honesty  here  equals  “ the  delicacy  with  which  Savage  was  always 
careful  to  separate  his  own  merit  from  every  other  man’s,  and  to 
reject  that  praise  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  He  was  so  accurate,” 
his  biographer  records,  “ as  to  relate  that  he  owed  three  words  in 
The  Wanderer  to  the  advice  of  his  friends.”  If  Hamlet  had  only 
lived  in  these  latter  days,  what  fine  food  he  would  have  found  for 
moralising.  For  what,  after  all,  is  Alexander  converted  into  a 
stopper  for  a bung-hole,  or  imperious  Caesar  turned  into  a patch  for 
a wall,  compared  with  Milton  “ compiled  ” and  “ condensed  ” into 
Davenport  Adams?  Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  our 
author  has  a second  time  tried  to  repay,  at  all  events,  part  of  hia 


So  that  they  [the  novices]  having 
but  newly  left  those  grammatic 
flats  and  shallows  where  they  stuck 
unreasonal)ly  to  leai-n  a few  words 
with  lamentable  construction,  and 
now  on  the  sudden  transported  under 
another  climate  to  be  tossed  and 
turmoiled  with  their  unballasted 
wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet 
deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the 
most  part  grow  into  hatred  and 
contempt  of  learning  . . . ; till 
poverty  or  youthful  j’ears  call  them 
importunately  their  several  wat's, 
and  hasten  them  with  the  sway  of 
friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and 
mercenary,  or  ignorantlj'  zealous 
divinity  ; some  allured  to  the  trade 
of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not 
on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  con- 
templation of  justice  and  equity, 
which  was  never  taught  them,  but 
on  the  promising  and  pleasing 
thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  con- 
tentions, and  flowing  fees  ; others 
betake  themselves  to  State  affairs  ; 
. . . others  . . . retire  themselves 
(knowing  no  better)  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  ease  and  luxurj',  living 
out  their  days  in  feast  and  joUitj'. 
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dett.  He  has  now  and  then  corrected  Milton's  langua.n;e._ 
“retire”  he  has  altered  into  “ abandon,”  and  “ feast  and  jollity  ” 
into  “ inglorious  idleness.”  In  other  and  later  emendations  he 
makes  Milton  talk  nonsense.  Thus,  “ ingenuous  and  noble  ardour  ’ 
he  changes  into  “ ingenious  and  noble  ardour.'’  But  this  is  a 
mere  trifle  compared  with  the  stuff  which,  in  another  part,  he  puts 
into  Milton’s  mouth.  The  absurdity  will  be  best  expressed  by 
quoting  the  passages  in  parallel  columns : — 

Mr.  Adams.  Milton. 

But  because  our  understanding  But  because  our  understanding 
cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but 
on  sensible  things,  we  arrive  so  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so 
clearly  to  the  Iniowledge  of  God  and  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
things  invisible,  as,  by  orderly  things  invisible  as  by  orderly 
covering  over  the  visible  and  in-  conning  over  the  visible  and  in- 
ferior creature,  the  same  method  is  ferior  creature,  the  same  method  is 
necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  dis-  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  dis- 
creet teaching.  creet  teaching. 

In  the  very  next  line,  at  the  end  of  this  monstrous  jargon,  our 
author  has  the  assurance  to  write : — “ Here  the  purpose  and  object 
of  education,  as  Arnold  understood  it,  are  plainly  set  forth.” 

It  is  not  only  the  great  writers  of  old  that  Mr.  Adams  pillages. 
He  condescends  even  to  the  moderns.  Mr.  Green’s  History  of  the 
English  People,  for  instance,  he  lays  under  contribution.  Among 
his  “ Good  Samaritans  ” he  places  Dean  Colet.  Brief  parallel 
quotations  will  show  how  he  has  treated  the  historian  whom  we 
have  so  lately  lost : — 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Green. 

His  faith,  as  Mr.  Green  remarks.  His  f.aith  stood  simply  on  a vivid 
“ stood  simply  on  a vivid  realization  realization  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
of  the  person  of  Christ.”  And  in  In  the  prominence  which  such  a 
the  importance  which  was  thus  view  gave  to  the  moral  life,  in  his 
given  to  the  moral  life,  in  his  free  free  criticism  of  the  earlier  Scrip- 
criticism  of  the  elder  Scriptures,  in  tures,  in  his  tendencj'  to  simple 
bis  evident  partiality  for  simple  forms  of  doctrine  and  confessions  of 
and  intelligible  formularies,  Colet  faith,  Colet  struck  the  key-note,  &c. 
“ struck  the  key-note,”  &c. 

This,  perhaps,  is  what  Mr.  Adams  calls  condensing.  He  does,  if 
we  count  rightly,  cut  down  thirty-two  of  Mr.  Green’s  words  into 
twenty-nine  ; and  these  twenty-nine,  by  the  absence  of  quotation 
marks,  he  apparently  claims  as  his  own.  His  own  most  certainly 
is  the  “neo-paganism,”  from  which  Colet  kept  bis  mind  untainted. 
As  he  explains  “neo-paganism”  as  “Platonic  mystiqism,”  we 
hazard  the  guess  that  from  some  writer  or  other  he  has  compiled  or 
condensed  “neo-platonism.” 

With  one  more  quotation  we  shall  have  done.  Here  we  do  not 
blame  Mr.  Adams  for  borrowing ; we  simply  reproach  him  with 
blundering,  grossly  blundering.  He  quotes  from  Coleridge  what 
he  calls  “some  exquisite  lines.”  We  in  our  turn,  in  our  desire  to 
know  why  these  lines,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Adams,  are  exquisite, 
will  quote  Sir  Toby  Belch’s  question  to  the  foolish  knight,  and 
say,  “ Thy  exquisite  reason  ? ” As  Mr.  Adams  gives  them  they 
are  utter  nonsense ; — 

For  as  old  Atlas  on  bis  broad  neck  places 
Heaven’s  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  thou  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 

In  the  third  line  “thou,”  when  “ uncompiled  ” or  “ uncoudensed,” 
stands,  of  course,  “ these.” 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Adams  on  the  title  that  he  has 
given  to  his  book.  He  has  plundered  and  maltreated  many  of 
those  whose  praises  he  has  celebrated.  Surely  he  is  a little  con- 
fused in  his  remembrance  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  man  who 
fell  among  thieves  was  not  the  Good  Samaritan. 


MACDONELL  ON  THE  LAW  OF  MASTER  AND  SERVANT.* 

Mr.  MACDONELL  has  selected  a useful  and  interesting 
subject,  and  a convenient  time  for  writing  about  it.  The 
law  of  master  and  servant,  both  as  it  affects  the  relations  between 
the  two  persons  primarily  interested  and  as  it  fixes  the  liability  of 
the  master  to  third  persons  for  the  act  of  his  servant,  touches 
matters  of  everyday  life,  while  the  passing  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  rendered  desirable  a reconsideration  of  the  whole 
subject  and  a blending  of  the  new  law  with  the  old.  It  was 
probably  such  considerations  as  these  that  guided  Mr.  Macdonell’s 
choice  of  a subject.  The  choice  is  at  any  rate  a happy  one,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  has  fulfilled  his  design. 

By  way  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Macdonell  seizes 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  first  statement  in  his  book — 
namely,  that  “ the  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  created  by 
contract,”  and  proceeds  to  show  that,  though  that  is  the  law  now, 
it  was  not  always  so,  thus  leading  up  to  an  elaborate  disquisi- 
tion on  the  earlier  relations  of  serfage,  slavery,  villenage,  and 
so  forth.  There  is  much  that  is  historically  interesting  in  Mr. 
Macdonell’s  introduction,  especially  with  regard  to  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  serf  element  in  England,  despite  occasional 
efforts  to  retain  it.  Mr.  Macdonell  regards  it  as  “ a significant 
fact  that  the  rebels  who  were  led  by  Jack  Cade  in  1450  did 
not  complain  of  the  exactions  of  their  lords ; in  the  interval  of 
sixty-nine  years  between  this  popular  rising  and  the  earlier  peasants’ 
revolt  the  institution  had  lost  its  importance.”  The  earlier  peasants’ 
revolt  here  referred  to  took  place  in  1381.  Its  immediate  cause 
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was  the  imposition  of  a poll-tax,  vexatiously  collected  ; but  the 
chief  demand  of  the  insurgents  was  the' abolition  of  bondage — a 
demand  which  they  failed  to  obtain,  inasmuch  as  after  about  a fort- 
night of  success  the  revolt  was  quelled,  the  King  declaring  to  the 
malcontents,  like  Rehoboam  of  old,  “ You  were  and  are  rustics,  and 
shall  remain  in  bondage ; not  that  of  old,  but  in  one  infinitely  worse.” 
The  first  notable  interference  by  legislation  between  masters  and 
servants  was  the  Statute  5 Eliz.  4,  which  for  some  centuries 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  English  law  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject ; and  at  p.  16  Mr.  Macdonell  gives  a summary  of  its  provisions, 
the  main  objects  of  which  were  the  employment  of  all  able-bodied 
persons  and  the  localization  of  labour,  even  more  stringent  enact- 
ments being  subsequently  passed  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter- 
object. 

Part  I.  of  Mr.  IMacdonell's  book  treats  of  the  common  la-w 
touching  master  and  servant,  and  the  author  begins  by  referring 
to  the  various  cases  which  have  established  that  the  status  of 
slavery  cannot  exist  in  this  country,  and  which  were  so  much 
quoted  some  years  ago,  when  the  question  cropped  up  in  connexion 
with  some  Admiralty  instructions  as  to  fugitive  slaves.  The  ana- 
logous question  follows,  whether  one  man  may  voluntarily  bind 
himself  to  serve  another  for  life.  . Mr.  Macdonell  holds  that  in 
this  country  he  may  do  so,  provided  that  the  contract  is  not  open 
to  the  objection  of  fraud  or  duress,  that  there  be  consideration  for 
the  promise,  and  that  tlia  contract  of  hiring  is  not  a mere  coloura- 
ble cover  for  the  reality  of  slavery.  It  is  probably  from  the  dis- 
tinction between  service  and  slavery  that  the  law,  as  now 
recognized,  prohibits  a master  from  personally  chastising  any 
servant  other  than  an  apprentice  or  servant  under  age,  to  whom 
he  is  suprposed  to  stand  in  loco  parentis.  One  other  exception  is 
stated  to  exist  by  Mr.  Macdonell — namely,  the  case  of  the  master  &f 
a ship,  who  may,  after  due  inquiry,  imprison  a seaman  or  inflict 
reasonable  and  moderate  chastisement  for  disobedience  to  lawful 
commands,  insubordination,  or  mutinous,  riotous,  or  insolent 
conduct.  But  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this,  not  as  an  incident 
of  the  law  of  master  and  servant,  but  as  a special  authority  com- 
mitted to  the  master  of  the  ship  ex  necessitate  rei,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  those  on  board,  inasmuch  as  the  power  to 
imprison  unquestionably  extends  over  passengers  as  well  as  crew. 

Mr.  Macdonell  has,  in  default  of  direct  authority,  originated  a 
definition  of  a servant,  describing  him  as  “ one  who  for  considera- 
tion agrees  to  work  subject  to  the  orders  of  another.”  By  way  of 
afi'ording  an  opportunity  of  comparing  other  definitions  with  his 
own,  Mr.  Macdonell  appends  a collection  of  such  definitions,  one 
of  which,  from  Fraser  on  the  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  introducing  an  unfamiliar  word  into  legal 
language : — “ A person  who  ultroueously  agrees  to  give  his  services 
to  another  for  a determinate  time  and  an  ascertained  hire,  and 
who  may  get  rid  of  the  contract  by  paying  damages.”  The  difficulty 
in  definition  is  to  distinguish  between  a servant  and  an  agent,  and 
Lord  Bramwell  appears  to  have  hit  the  true  criterion  in  a dictum 
quoted  in  this  note,  where  he  says : — “ Shortly,  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  exists  where  the  master  can  not  only 
order  the  work,  but  how  it  shall  be  done.  When  the  per- 
son to  do  the  work  may  do  it  as  he  pleases,  then  such  person  is 
not  a servant.”  With  reference  to  this  question,  we  come  across 
for  the  first  time  a method  of  arrangement  which  Mr.  Macdonell 
has  adopted  with  even  greater  advantage  elsewhere.  Where 
cases,  as  in  the  present  instance,  are  divided  by  but  a narrow  line, 
he  puts  all  the  authorities  in  two  parallel  columns,  collecting  on 
the  one  side  those  which  have  been  decided  one  way,  on  the  other 
side  those  which  have  been  decided  the  other  way,  thus  avoiding 
the  confusion  and  annoyance  invariably  resulting  where  conflicting 
decisions  follow  indiscriminately  one  after  the  other. 

Some  of  the  cases  where  it  is  sought  by  a third  person  to  fix  an 
employer  with  liability  for  the  act  of  an  alleged  servant  turn  on 
the  most  technical  subtleties,  such  as  that  of  Quarman  v.  Burnett 
quoted  at  p.  43,  where  “ the  owmers  of  a carriage,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  horses  from  the  same  person  for  a day  or  for  a 
drive,  always  had  the  same  driver,  gave  him  a fixed  gratuity  and 
provided  him  with  a lively,  which  he  kept  in  the  hirer’s  hall.. 
While  he  was  hanging  up  the  livery,  he  left  the  horses.  An  acci- 
dent happened,  and  the  plaintiff  was  injured.”  It  was  held  that 
the  hirers  were  not  liable,  and  Mr.  Macdonell  devotes  three 
pages  to  part  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  as  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Parke,  which,  though  undoubtedly  valuable,  is  all 
the  same  to  be  found  in  the  reports.  Similar  questions  have  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  liability  of  a cab-owner  who  lets  a cab  and 
horse  to  a driver  for  a fixed  sum  per  daj^,  and  recent  decision, s 
tend  to  not  regarding  such  driver  as  a servant.  Mr.  lUacdonell 
goes  at  considerable  length  into  the  other  domestic  or  business, 
relations  which,  from  their  possessing  analogous  attributes  to  that 
of  master  and  servant,  appear  to  require  that  attention  should  bo 
drawn  to  the  essential  points  of  difference.  Thus  sections  are 
devoted  to  distinguishing  between  contracts  of  service  and  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  goods,  which  occasionally  converge  very 
nearly  where  the  subject  of  the  contract  is  something  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  party  employed ; to  distin- 
guishing between  servants  and  contractors,  servants  and  appren- 
tices, servants  and  partners,  and  so  forth ; in  all  of  which  cases 
the  author’s  system  of  parallel  columns  shows  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  is  of  material  assistance  in  enabling  the  reader  to 
discriminate  between  cases  otherwise  likely  to  induce  confusion. 

To  a short  and  not  very  valuable  or  pertinent  chapter  on 
married  women  Mr.  Macdonell  tacks  on  the  whole  text  of  the 
Married  Women’s  Pi’operty  .■let,  1882 — a sort  of  padding  of 
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which  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  liis  hoolc.  The  points  in 
which  the  law  of  master  and  servant  touches  a married  woman 
are  but  few,  and  might  have  been  easily  disposed  of  by  a paragraph 
or  two  and  a few  illustrative  cases ; and  there  can  bo  no  excuse 
for  interpolating  a whole  Act  without  a word  of  comment  or  eluci- 
dation to  render  it  other  than  a mere  transcript. 

In  Chapter  xviii.,  which  deals  with  the  “master’s  duty  in  regard 
to  servant’s  character,”  Mr.  Macdonell  makes  a statement  which, 
though  strictly  in  accordance  with  settled  law,  will  probably 
be  news  to  many  people.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  “a  master  is 
not  obliged  to  give  his  servant  a character,”  and  this  rule  holds 
good,  however  much  the  servant  may  be  entitled  to  a character  in 
fairness,  or  however  cruel  and  injurious  the  refusal  may  be.  Mr. 
Macdonell  also  deals  pertinently  enough  with  the  protection 
afforded  to  a master  who  honestly  inserts  in  a servant’s  character 
matter  which  would  otherwise  be  libellous ; but  he  does  not  sug- 
gest any  remedy  for  the  not  uncommon  cases  where  good  characters 
are  given  to  bad  servants  with  a view  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and 
injury  accrues  to  persons  hiring  such  servants  on  the  strength  of 
such  characters.  Those,  however,  whose  consciences  are  tender  in 
such  matters  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  privilege  is  not  at  an 
end  as  soon  as  the  character  is  once  gh'en ; it  lasts  as  long  as 
anything  is  discovered  which  was  before  unknown  to  the  master, 
“ and  therefore  a master  who  has  innocently  given  a good  cha- 
racter and  subsequently  discovers  that  it  was  undeserved  would 
be  safe  and  justified  in  communicating  such  discovery  to  the 
servant’s  subsequent  employer.” 

Perhaps  outside  purely  domestic  relations,  the  most  important 
legal  incidents  relating  to  masters  and  servants  are  those  involving 
the  master’s  liability  to  third  parties  for  the  act  of  the  servant, 
and  the  master’s  liability  to  the  servant  for  injuries  received  during 
the  service.  The  former  of  these  topics  is  particularly  well  treated 
by  Mr.  Macdonell,  his  list  of  cases  being  very  ample  and  his 
exposition  of  the  principles  and  distinctions  involved  being  terse  and 
lucid — as,  for  instance,  where  at  p.  284  he  discusses  the  somewhat 
contradictory  class  of  cases  on  the  proposition  that  “ a master  will  be 
held  liable  for  a servant’s  acts  if  the  servant  does  what  he  is  ordered 
to  do  in  a roundabout  way,  or  if,  in  carrying  out  his  master’s  orders, 
he  does  incidentally  something  in  his  own  behalf.”  The  usual 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish  such  cases  from  those  in  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  Baron  Parke,  the  servant  is  “ going  on  a frolic  of 
his  own.” 

We  cannot  altogether  approve  Mr.  Macdonell’s  treatment  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  although  there  is  unquestionably  much 
sterling  and  useful  work  expended  on  it.  After  briefly  referring 
to  the  Act  at  p.  302,  he  goes  on  to  describe  at  length  the  condition 
of  the  law  prior  to  its  passing ; then  comes  Part  II.  of  the  book 
entitled  Statute  Law,  occupying  very  unprofitably  no  less  than  300 
pages,  consisting  of  mere  reprints  from  ordinal  public  Acts, 
with  the  scantiest  possible  addition  of  foot-notes,  and  then  at  p.  654 
wecomequite  unexpectedly  on  the  Employers’ Liability  Act.  When 
found,  however,  Mr.  Macdonell’s  chapter  on  this  important  statute 
will  repay  study.  We  especially  approve  the  portion  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  question  of  workmen  contracting  themselves  out 
of  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  The  foot-notes  supply  references  to 
the  cases  hitherto  decided  under  the  Act.  The  impression  left 
on  the  mind  by  a perusal  of  these  is  rather  that  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  Act  is  being  minimized  by  the  subtleties  of  judicial  in- 
terpretation, a result  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  mass  of  absolutely  unnecessary  matter 
introduced  in  the  form  of  reprints,  Mr.  Macdonell’s  work  would 
be  worthy  of  unqualified  praise,  and  we  trust  that,  if  it  reaches  a 
.second  edition,  he  will  see  his  way  to  making  it  smaller,  cheaper, 
and  no  less  useful  by  a judicious  process  of  pruning. 


HONEST  DAVIE.* 

Mr.  BARRETT,  unless  our  memory  deceives  us,  tried  several 
ways  before  fixing  on  that  in  which  he  seems  to  be  now 
confirmed.  The  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this 
supply  a period  which  is  by  no  means  an  unpromising  one  to  the 
novelist,  if  he  will  give  himself  a little  trouble  to  study  docu- 
ments—a caution  which  at  least  one  novelist  of  some  talent  appears 
to  have  forgotten  in  reference  to  this  same  time.  The  simple, 
downright  passions  which,  by  some  curious  process  unfathomable 
to  the  unambitious  reviewer  of  novels,  the  first  Reform  Bill  appears 
to  have  swept  out  of  English  life,  were  stUl  prevalent  in  the  early 
“eighteen  hundreds,”  and  yet  there  were  no  characteristics  of 
speech,  nor  even  many  of  custom  and  manners,  ewtraordinarily 
different  from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  borderland  between 
the  plain  and  the  mountains,  according  to  a hackneyed  msthetic 
dictum,  is  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  hunter  after  the 
picturesque.  The  times  of  our  grandfathers  are  such  a border- 
land, requiring  neither  the  exceptional  virtue  of  the  successful 
historical  novelist,  nor  the  commonplace  photographic  abilities  of 
the  observer  of  contemporary  times,  to  get  something  effective  out 
of  them. 

Honest  Davie  has  a better-managed  plot  than  either  Lieutenant 
Barnabas  or  A Prodigal's  Progress,  but  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  we  like  it  as  well.  The  first  young  man  is  a decided  stick 
(which  is_ quite  in  accordance  with  precedents  of  the  time,  but  not 
so  much  in  accordance  with  modern  tastes),  and  the  first  young 
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men  of  the  two  books  just  mentioned  were  not  sticks.  Perhaps 
our  grandfathers  always  went  through  either  the  stick  or  the 
rake  period ; there  is  certainly  warrant  for  it  in  contemporary 
chronicles ; but,  if  so,  the  celebrated  example  of  Sir  Walter 
should  have  warned  Mr.  Barrett  off’  from  the  stick  variety.  He 
may,  indeed,  plead  Thackeray’s  famous  wish  to  be  “ mother-in-law 
to  several  of  those  young  men,”  but  to  this  there  is  the  objection 
that  the  whole  of  one  large  division  of  the  human  race  cannot, 
and  a considerable  proportion  of  the  other  division  does  not  wish 
to,  become  a mother-in-law.  The  heroine  is  altogether  charming, 
and  deserves  her  name  of  Delia.  The  man  must  have  no  blood  in 
his  veins  who  would  not  face  snug  lying  in  any  abbey  for  the  sake 
of  such  a Delia.  But  her  putative  father,  Mr.  Adams,  “ Honest 
Davie,”  is  a character  of  such  exceeding  ambitiousness  that, 
though  Mr.  Barrett  has  done  nobly  to  carry  out  his  concep- 
tion, we  rather  hesitate  to  declare  him  successful  in  carrying  it 
out.  It  is  not,  we  think,  stated  what  relation  Honest  Davie  is 
to. the  Reverend  Abraham.  Comparing  dates,  he  might  well  be 
his  grandson,  for  though  he  starts  in  life  as  nothing  better  than  a 
gardener,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  house  of  Adams,  as  described 
by  its  great  creator,  was  not  very  likely  to  rise  in  the  world.  But 
the  spiritual  relationship,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it 
“ imposes  ” terribly.  Moreover,  the  generous  Adams  blood  has 
got  itself  a little  sophisticated  in  transmission.  The  parson  would 
in  many  ways  have  behaved  like  Davie  ; but  we  do  not  believe  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  the  refinement  which  nearly  costs 
Davie  his  life.  The  honest  gardener,  forced  by  circumstances  into 
an  awkward  position,  has  to  accept  a challenge  from  a man  of 
rank,  to  be  fought  out  with  the  small-sword.  His  friends,  knowing 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  weapon,  engage  a cunning  refugee,  who 
has  a private  hotte,  to  teach  him.  (When  will  novelists  learn 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a private  botte  ?)  He  overhears 
by  accident  a remark  which  shows  him  that  an  ordinary  fencer 
would  not  be  prepared  for  this  botte,  and  declines  to  use  it, 
though  he  does  not  decline  the  duel.  The  coarser  but  saner 
morality  of  Parson  Adams  would  have  led  him,  if  he  consented 
to  fight  at  all,  to  argue,  “ This  man  has  all  the  advantage  of 
tricks  that  I don’t  know,  and  he  chooses  the  form  of  duel.  If 
I have  the  advantage  of  tricks  that  ho  doesn’t  know,  the  biter 
is  fairly  bit.”  But  this,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  an  arguable 
question  of  casuistical  ethics,  and  on  the  whole,  despite  the 
unfavourable  comparison  which  is  inevitable,  it  is  possible  that 
the  hero  of  Joseph  Andrews  would  not  look  with  too  much  dis- 
favour on  the  descendant  whom  we,  not  Mr.  Barrett,  have  fathered 
on  him.  This  in  itself  is  sufficiently  high  praise. 

The  story,  according  to  a habit  of  the  author’s,  is  very  simple  in 
general  outline  and  rather  complicated  in  detail.  George  Falkland, 
the  actual,  if  not  the  titular,  hero,  has  a spendthrift  father,  who 
has  juggled  away  his  estate  in  Kent  and  lives  abroad,  and  a more 
spendthrift  uncle.  Lord  Kestral,  who  has  spent  his  estate  in 
borough-mongering  for  Bute,  with  no  other  result  than  a barren 
title.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  Falkland 
finds  himself  in  Florence,  an  orphan  and  a beggar.  Luckily  he 
has  developed  some  taste  for  sculpture ; and,  despite  misadventure, 
he  manages  to  pick  up  in  the  studios  of  the  Tuscan  capital  a good 
working  knowledge,  and  something  more,  of  the  art,  not  to  men- 
tion a living.  But  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  England,  and  as  soon 
as  he  can  he  makes  his  way  thither.  He  determines  to  walk  from 
Dover  to  London  habited  as  a common  mason  and  giving  himself 
out  as  such.  But  an  accident  supplies  him  with  sculptor’s  work  to  do 
in  the  village  near  his  father’s  old  manor-house.  This  is  now  held  by  a 
curious  person,  whose  daughter  (as  Falkland  is  told)  comes  to  sketch 
in  the  parish  church  where  the  Italian-English  mason  or  sculptor 
is  repairing  a damaged  monument.  The  introduction  leads  to  a 
summons  to  the  Hall,  where  Falkland  is  asked  to  advise  on  some 
architectural  matters.  There  he  meets  with  Mr.  Adams,  “ Honest 
Davie,”  an  enigmatical  personage  possessing  great  wealth,  to  the 
manner  of  which  he  has  pretty  obviously  not  been  born.  Mr. 
Adams  is  a kind  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  (in  his  amiable  moods)  of 
private  life,  and,  taking  a fancy  to  Falkland,  he  makes  him  some 
wildly  advantageous  offers,  which  the  young  man,  who  is  a dread- 
fully irreproachable  young  man,  refuses,  and  pursues  his  way  to 
London.  There  he  finds  good  and  profitable  work  in  a sculptor’s 
studio,  and  after  a time  chances  across  his  uncle.  The  old  in- 
triguer, who  now  lives  almost  wholly  on  his  title  and  the  remnant 
of  his  wits,  is  at  first  by  no  means  pleased  with  such  a nephew. 
But  finding  that  he  is  not  only  independent  but  capable  of  affording 
hospitality,  he  relaxes  amazingly.  Before  they  have  been  long 
acquainted  Falkland  hears  the  story  of  his  uncle’s  marriage — a 
story  of  much  complexity,  and  far  too  long  to  retell  here,  bmt 
constituting  the  turning-point  of  the  plot.  Lord  Kestral  in 
fact  admits  that  he  has  married  a woman  of  dubious  character, 
whose  first  husband  has  practically  repudiated  her,  and  either 
left  or  given  aU  his  large  property  (the  object  of  the  excel- 
lent Lord  Kestral’s  cupidity)  to  a favourite  servant.  By  this 
time  Falkland  has  already  met  the  Adams  family  once  more. 
They  have  a gorgeous  town  house  oddly  but  magnificently  fur- 
nished, in  which  Delia  dispenses  hospitality  to  an  exceedingly 
motley  assemblage  of  guests — the  guests  of  the  nouveau  riche, 
already  well  known  in  novels.  As  far  as  Delia  and  Damon,  that 
is  to  say,  George,  are  concerned,  the  feelings  of  the  reader  are  not 
long  harrowed.  They  exchange  their  vows  at  a very  early  period, 
and  the  excellent  Adams  approves  heartily.  But  Falkland’s  pride 
of  race  forbids  his  living  on  his  wife,  and  by  reason  of  the  delay  of 
the  marriage  many  misfortunes  happen.  What  those  misfortunes 
are  we  certainly  shall  not  reveal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
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according  to  Mr.  Barrett’s  comfortable  habit  (at  least  since  he  has 
settled  into  this  class  of  novel-writing),  everything^  comes  quite 
properly  right.  The  good  people,  after  due  tribulation  by  sword 
and  pistol  and  in  other  ways,  are  all  handsomely  rewarded,^  and 
the  bad  people  get  it  hot  with  typhus  fever,  beatings,  kichings, 
general  contempt,  and  other  forms  of  sanction  familiar  to  poetical 
justice.  This,  we  say,  is  as  it  should  be.  An  astonishing  person 
was  once  beard  at  a dinner-party  to  address  a footman  in  this 
manner,  Bother  your  saddle  of  mutton!  I want  some  more  of 
those  entree-ihmgs  which  I don’t  get  every  day.”  This  is  the 
voice  of  the  natural  man  and  of  the  natural  novel-reader.  When 
we  read  a novel  we  want  some  of  that  poetical  justice  which  we 
don’t  get  every  day,  fortunately  perhaps  for  some  of  us. 

The  details  of  the  book  are  satisfactory.  Although  George 
Falkland  has  the  drawbacks  already  hinted  at,  the  first  scene 
between  him  and  Delia  in  the  church  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  and 
almost  everywhere  Delia  herself  supplies  most  pleasant  passages. 
Adams  himself  is  nearly  always  readable.  The  philosophy  of  a 
good-natured  parvenu's  correspondence  has  not  often  been  better 
put,  even  in  Our  Mutual  Friend,  than  here : — 

“ You  have  plenty  of  work  before  you,  if  you  intend  answering  aU  these 
letters,”  said  I,  sitting  down  by  the  table. 

“ They’ll  keep  me  going  best  part  of  the  night,  I warrant.  Letters  seem 
to  me  like  weeds  in  a garden  : if  you  don’t  get  rid  of  ’em  at  once,  there’s  no 
getting  rid  of  ’em  at  all.  That  lot’s  from  people  I don’t  know,”  he  pointed 
to  the  larger  heap.  “ People  in  misfortune — widows  and  orphans,  poor 
souls  ! tradesmen  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  poets  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 
A trifle  of  money  and  a couple  of  words,  that’s  all  they  want.  ’Tis  the 
easiest  part  of  my  work.” 

“ And  the  pleasantest,  I should  think.” 

“ Yes,  sir.  Miss  Dobson  don’t  have  to  look  over  the  answers  to  them  to 
see  if  the  spelling’s  right ; and  there’s  no  fear  of  the  letters  being  handed 
about  for  a laughing-stock.  This  is  the  lot  that  breaks  my  heart,”  he 
brought  his  fist  down  on  the  lesser  pile ; “ letters  about  nothing,  that  have 
to  be  answered  in  the  same  spirit.  It’s  like  watering  plants  with  a leaky 
pot.  You  don’t  do  what  you  want  to  do,  and  j'ou  make  yourself  in  a mess. 
There’s  not  a word  I write  to  these  people  but  what  will  be  looked  at 
through  a dozen  eye-glasses  and  made  fun  of.  1 begin  to  know  my 
friends.” 

“ I shouldn’t  answer  their  letters.” 

“ Asking  J’OU  pardon,  Blr.  Falkland,  I think  j’ou  would,  sir ; for  I take 
it,  J'OU  wouldn’t  put  j’ourself  on  a level  with  them,  even  in  such  a trifle  as 
want  of  civility.” 

There  is  also  something  very  agreeable  in  Mr.  Adams’s  genial 
complaint  that,  while  in  his  fine  town  house  he  has  a duke  on  one  side 
of  him  and  a marquis  on  the  other,  neither  duke  nor  marquis  “ ever 
so  much  as  thinks  of  chatting  over  the  walls  or  looking  in  now 
and  then  in  a friendly  way,”  though,  as  he  observes  with  conscious 
pride,  “ there’s  not  so  much  amiss  with  the  house.”  There  is  a humor- 
ous and  rather  selfish  doctor  who  has  merits,  but  merits  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  those  of  the  humorous  and  selfish  parson  in  A Prodigal's 
Progress.  Still,  the  following  speech  is  good ; he  has  been  con- 
gratulating Falkland  on  his  approaching  marriage : — 

“ So  be  it,”  said  I curtly,  not  relishing  his  pleasantry. 

“ Aye ; but  you  needn’t  look  as  if  j'Ou  didn’t  mean  it.  Confound  this 
excessive  delicacy,  which  must  stop  a man’s  mouth  from  wishing  his 
friend  the  greatest  joy  he  can  have.  You’ll  be  married  before  Christmas, 
or  I’m  a Dutchman  and  you’re  not  flesh  and  blood.  As  for  your  scruples, 
you’ll  get  better  of  them  as  j'ou  get  better  of  j’our  wounds,  by  being  in  the 
company  of  Miss  Adams.  Your  healthy  man,  Falkland,  has  barely  enough 
principle  to  keep  him  out  of  gaol ; look  at  the  gipsj'.  Brigands,  in  general, 
are  remarkable  for  robust  constitutions.  I have  never  suffered  a daj’’s  ill- 
ness, and  I’ve  no  more  sentiment  than  a tom-cat.  The  only  remorse  I 
have  suffered  has  been  caused  by  that  poisonous  brandy  at  the  Lion.  I 
shall  come  and  see  j'ou  frequently  at  Adams’s  Hall,  and  Adams  shall  pay 
for  my  visits.” 

Lord  Kestral,  a difficult  character,  is  rather  felt  after  than  fully 
and  satisfactorily  portrayed  ; and  his  wife  is  entirely  in  the  state 
of  sketch.  The  subordinate  intrigue  of  which  we  have  spoken 
(though  it  is,  in  fact,  hardly  subordinate)  involves  a good  deal  of 
improbability  and  obscurity ; neither  the  motives  nor  the  actions 
being  as  fully  intelligible  as  they  should  be.  But  Mr.  Barrett’s 
work  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  least  trace  of  imitation  or  affecta- 
tion ; it  carries  the  reader  through  with  a fully  sulfieient  tide  of 
interest ; it  has  one  delightful  character,  and  others  of  at  least 
average  merit.  Which  things  being  so  it  would  be  ’a  very  great 
nustake  to  do  otherwise  than  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

WHETHER  from  want  of  enterprise  or  want  of  encourage- 
ment, our  great  publishing  houses  so  seldom  bring  out 
editions  which  really  deserve  to  be  called  “ Editions  de  luxe,”  that 
a special  notice  seems  due  to  the  cheap  reprint  of  Messrs. 
Longmans’  beautifully  illustrated  New  Testament  (i).  Two 
complete  editions  have  already  been  sold  at  ten  and  three  guineas 
respectively,  and  now  the  second  of  them  has  been  reproduced  at 
the  really  moderate  price  of  one  guinea.  So  much  beautiful  work 
has  probably  never  before  been  offered  at  so  low  a price.  The  en- 
gravings are  some  hundreds  in  number,  and  of  the  most  varied 
kinds,  including  compositions,  pictures,  marginal  ornaments,  letters, 
medallions,  &c.,  copied  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  Italian 
masters.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  this  third  edition 
should  be  equal  to  its  more  costly  predecessors  in  all  respects,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  the  printing  is  not  all  that  it  should 

(l)  Tlie  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  With 
Engravings  on  Wood  from  Designs  of  Fra  Angelico,  &c.  London : 
Longmans  & Co.  1883. 


be ; but  the  engravings  are  admirable,  in  spite  of  this  defect. 
There  is  one  reason  among  others  which  should  secure  Messrs. 
Longmans’  reprint  a hearty  welcome.  It  has  been  very  commonly 
asserted  of  late  that  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  American  en- 
gravers enable  them  to  reach  an  unrivalled  degree  of  delicacy.  A 
little  examination  of  some  of  the  engravings  in  this  volume  will 
show  that  this  is  an  unfounded  pretension.  Nothing  they  have 
ever  done  can  surpass  the  delicacy  of  the  line  work  in  Mr.  J, 
Cooper’s  reproduction  of  Pinturicchio’s  “ Last  Supper  ” on  p.  89 ; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  of  the  other  illustrations. 

Mr.  Malden  modestly  says  in  his  preface  that  “ the  historical 
scholar  will  find  nothing  new  ” in  his  little  book  (2)  ; and,  if  he 
confines  that  honourable  title  to  readers  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Freeman  or  Mr.  Bryce,  he  is  probably  right.  To  the  great  majo- 
rity of  English  readers,  however,  even  to  such  as  have  not  con- 
fined themselves  to  novels,  there  is  much  in  what  he  has  written 
that  will  be  quite  new.  Probably  no  part  of  European  history  is 
less  known  than  the  long  struggle  between  the  subjects  of  the  house 
of  Austria  and  the  Turks  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  How  many 
educated  Englishmen  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  Macaulay 
was  referring  to  when  he  spoke  of  the  great  day  sung  by  Filicaja 
when  the  Turk  retired  from  the  walls  of  Vienna  ? It  is  this  great 
day  and  its  consequences  which  Mr.  Malden  has  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  his  historical  essay.  Of  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative 
we  do  not  here  attempt  to  judge ; but  he  certainly  tells  his  story 
clearly.  He  sketches  the  advance  of  the  Turks  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  shows  how  the  tyranny  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  Hungary 
opened  the  road  for  them  to  Vienna.  We  think  that  he  might 
have  told  us  more  about  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  princely  exile 
whose  life  was  but  a battle  and  a march,  as  Carlyle  has  said, 
quoting  the  Piccolomini.  The  ancestor  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  at  least  as  interesting  a figure  as  his  fellow-general 
Sobieski,  the  King  of  Poland.  Mr.  Malden  dwells  with  a certain 
affection  on  the  picture  of  that  brilliant  hero.  But  the  interest  of  his 
book  is  not  only  personal.  The  general  position  of  Europe  in  1683 
is  well  described,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the  vital  importance  of 
the  battle  won  on  the  12th  of  September  of  that  year.  If  anything, 
Mr.  Malden  is  too  much  afraid  of  appearing  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  qualities  of  individual  men.  He  devotes  some  pages 
to  asserting  with  a superfluity  of  illustration — driving  his  nail  home 
ten  times  over,  after  the  manner  of  Macaulay — that  the  general 
course  of  events  would  not  have  been  materially  altered  if  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  leaders  had  been  different  men.  This  is  a 
favourite  theory  of  the  seeming  scientific  historian,  but  it  is  dis- 
proved by  Mr.  Malden’s  own  facts.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  if 
Btarremberg  had  made  a less  heroic  defence  in  Vienna,  if  Kara 
Mustapha  had  been  a general  in  anything  but  name,  if  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  John  Sobieski  had  not  been  as  unselfish  as  they 
were  able,  the  great  victory  would  never  have  been  won,  and 
the  whole  course  of  events  in  Europe  would  have  been  profoundly 
modified. 

Mr.  Paul  has  done  the  students  of  political  history  some  service 
by  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  old  standing  agitation  for  Short 
Parliaments  (3).  In  one  shape  or  another  it  has  revived  when- 
ever a general  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  with  the  conduct  of 
Government.  The  general  outlines  of  the  story  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  “ the  earliest  times  to  which  it  is  fair  to  appeal  for 
constitutional  precedents,”  down  to  the  rejection  of  Mi\  Holms’s 
motion  in  1880,  are  clearly  told  by  Mr.  Paul.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  saythathe  is  himself  a strong  advocate  for  frequent  elections. 
He  would  be  satisfied  with  triennial  Parliaments  if  they  could 
not  be  made  yearly ; but  he  would  prefer  the  shorter  period.  The 
author  looks  at  his  subject  from  the  purely  Radical  point  of  view, 
which  is,  in  our  opinion,  another  way  of  saying  that  his  facts  are 
likely  to  be  more  useful  to  his  reader  than  the  deductions  he  draws 
from  them.  His  theories  make  Mr.  Paul  call  very  different  things 
by  the  same  name.  There  is  nothing  in  his  book  to  show  that  he 
recognizes  any  difference  between  the  demand  for  frequent  Parlia- 
ments in  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  Chartist  agitation  for 
yearly  elections.  Yet  the  first  was  an  attempt  to  make  a Parlia- 
ment in  which  the  Lords  and  the  Church  had  the  greater  share  of 
power  an  effectual  part  of  government,  and  the  second  was  a revo- 
lutionary attempt  to  recast  the  acknowledged  governing  power 
in  the  State.  In  common  with  other  Radical  writers  on  politics, 
Mr.  Paul  has  an  impartial  sympathy  with  all  rebels  against  autho- 
rity. It  is  enough  that  any  man  or  body  of  men  opposed  a king 
to  entitle  them  to  the  respect  of  the  Radicals.  That  the  king  was 
the  only  power  in  the  country  that  could  have  defended  the 
poorer  classes  or  the  towns  against  the  nobles  is  nothing  in  their 
eyes.  He  was  a king,  and  therefore  all  opposition  to  him  was  right. 
The  nobles  who  upset  him  or  murdered  him  w'ere  patriots.  Looking 
at  all  history  from,  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Paul  overlooks  some 
rather  important  considerations.  He  takes  no  notice,  for  instance, 
of  the  fact  that  the  frequent  Parliaments  of  the  Lancastrian  period 
were  mainly  valued  because  they  helped  the  aristocracy  to  govern 
England  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Paul  is  perfectly  impartial.  From  the  moment  his  own  side  wins 
he  begins  to  distrust  and  dislike  them.  The  few  pages  of  consider- 
ations on  the  value  of  Short  Parliaments  with  which  he  concludes 


(2)  Vienna,  1683 : the  History  and  Consequences  of  the  Defeat  of  the 
Turks  before  Vienna,  September  12,  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland, 
and  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  By  Henry  Elliot  Maiden. 
London : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(3)  Short  Parliaments  : a History  of  the  National  Demand  for  frequent 
General  Elections.  By  Alexander  Paul.  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
& Co.  1883. 
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his  book  state  tlie  Radical  view  of  the  proper  position  of  that 
body  very  adequately.  The  member  of  Parliament  of  the  future 
is  to  be  reduced  as  nearly  ns  possible  to  the  position  of  a convict  of 
a model  prison.  Ho  will  bo  kept  under  sharp  discipline,  and  will 
do  his  work  under  the  warder's  eye  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
ideal  is  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

It  is  doubtless  a pleasant  thing  to  believe  that  any  roan’s  life 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  other  men,  but  it-ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  told.  We  do 
not  feel  very  sura  that  the  career  of  John  Taylor,  attorney-at-law, 
could  have  been  made  very'  fascinating  reading  by  any  degree  of 
literary  skill ; but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  as  it  is 
written  this  Autobiography  (4)  is  a very  dull  book.  It  is  in  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  term  a chronicle  of  small  beer.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  little  to  give  beyond  his  reminiscences  as  first  coroner  for  the 
borough  of  Bolton,  “ with  notices  of  many  persons  and  things  met 
with  during  a life  of  seventy -two  years  lived  in  and  about  Bolton.” 
The  only  distinct  idea  to  be  gained  from  them  all  is  that  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  commonplace  in  Bolton  as  well  as  else- 
where. There  is  also  a great  deal  of  piety  of  an  honest,  but  not 
picturesque,  character.  The  theatrical  reminiscences  promised  on 
the  back  of  the  volume  are  terrible  to  read.  It  is  painfully 
obvious  that  the  wild  amateur  was  dangerously  active  in  the  pro- 
vinces in  Mr.  Taylor’s  youth.  He  himself  acted  Hamlet,  Othello, 
and  other  easy  parts.  For  the  rest  his  theatrical  reminiscences  are 
mainly  restatements  of  such  little  known  facts  as  that  Mr.  Phelps 
acted  a great  many  parts  during  many  years.  Mr.  Taylor’s  diary 
may  perhaps  show  the  social  historian  of  the  future  how  much  the 
infinitely  little  occupied  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  how  complacently  pious  they  were. 

The  account  of  her  tour  in  Holland  and  Belgium  which 
“ M.  A.  W.  ” (5)  has  published  deserves  respectful  attention.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  simple-hearted  piece  of  bookmakiug  ever  seen. 
This  may  seem  a vei  strong  statement,  but  it  is  fully  justified  by 
the  facts.  “ M.  A.  W.”  seems  to  have  spent  a month  or  so  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  with  a friend.  They  stayed  at  various 
hotels,  and  visited  all  the  churches  and  picture-galleries.  Their 
observations  on  both  do  equal  credit  to  their  heads  and  their  hearts. 
All  this  part  of  the  book,  however,  might  well  be  put  into  thirty 
of  its  two  hundred  and  forty  pages.  The  rest  is  made  up  of  quite 
audacious  cabbage.  The  astonished  reader  will  find  in  the  preface 
a pedigree  of  the  ancient  house  of  Perceval,  beginning  with 
William  Gouel  de  Perceval,  who  married  Auberie  de  Bellomente 
circa  1140.  Why  it  is  there  does  not  appear.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  Mr.  Motley  is  freely  used  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  padding.  The  siege  of  Leyden,  the  sack  of  Haarlem, 
and  the  Spanish  Fury  at.  Antwerp  are  told  in  extenso,  and  in  his 
own  words.  This  perhaps  shows  modesty  in  “M.  A.  W.”;  but 
she  should  not  have  forgotten  the  inverted  commas.  The  pretence 
of  writing  a tour  has  often  been  made  to  cover  a good  deal ; but 
it  has  not  been -used  before  as  a peg  on  which  to  hang  a series 
of  extracts  from  a distinguished  historian. 

The  account  which  the  members  of  the  T,  T.  Club  have  written 
of  their  visit  to  the  Ardennes  (6)  is  full  of  padding  of  the  most 
legitimate  kind.  It  is  full  of  mild  jokes  and  quotations  from  the 
guide-book.  The  T.  T.  Club  are  persuaded  that  this  sort  of  thing 

is  tinctured  with  a local  colouring  which  could  not  so  effectually 
be  given  in  any  other  way,”  and  hope  that  “ the  reader’s  indigna- 
tion may  be  lessened  when  he  learns  that  this  is  the  authors’  first 
attempt  at  a work  of  this  kind,  and  that  they  lack  the  experienced 
and  accomplished  traveller’s  gifts  of  brilliant,  picturesque,  and 
entertaining  exaggeration,  and  can  only  describe  things  as  they 
happened.”  The  pity  is  that  such  trumpery  things  happened. 
The  trivial  text  is  illustrated  by  a number  of  respectable  drawings, 
mostly  of  buildings,  and  some  copies  of  photographs  taken  in  the 
caves  of  Han-sur-Lesse. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tulk  has  published  a translation  of  a biographical 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Lorenz  Oken  (7),  by  Alexander  Ecker, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Although 
the  biography  was  originally  delivered  as  an  “ oration  ” in 
honour  of  Oken,  it  is  by  no  means  a mere  panegyric.  Pro- 
fessor Ecker  writes  at  least  in  a critical  spirit,  and  seems  intent 
on  showing  his  man  as  he  really  was.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
inclination  on  his  part  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  Oken’s  work  as 
a man  of  science.  The  other  side  of  his  life — his  political 
activity,  his  troubles  with  the  reactionary  Government  of  Weimar, 
and  his  unfortunate  dispute  with  Goethe — is  dealt  with  in  a 
temperate  way,  which  inspires  confidence  in  Professor  Ecker’s 
ability  to  tell  a story  accurately.  Mr.  Tulk  has  executed  his 
translation  very  successfully  as  far  as  we  can  judge  in  the  absence 
of  the  original.^  His  English  reads  a little  stiffly,  but  it  is  free 
from  foreign  idioms. 

The  large  body  of  readers  who  enjoy  descriptions  of  fox- 
hunting will  find  a glorious  feast  prepared  for  them  in  Captain 

(4)  Autobiography  of  a Lancashire  Lawyer;  being  the  Life  and  Recollec- 
tions of  John  Taylor,  Attorney-at-Law.  Edited  by  James  Clegg.  Bolton: 
The  “ Daily  Chronicle’’  Office.  1883. 

(5)  Two  Friends  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  By  “ M.  A.  W.”  London : 

Kemington  & Co.  1883.  : , 

(6)  The  Hades  of  Ardenne : a Visit  to  the  Caves  of  Han.  Described 
and  illustrated  by  the  T.  T.  Club.  London:  .Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883.  , 

(7)  Lorenz  Oken : a Biographical  Sketch.  ' By  Alexander  Ecker.  From 
the  German  by  Alfred  'Tulk.  London : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co. 


Pennell  Elmliirst's  Cream  of  Leicestershire  (8).  The  author  has 
selected  the  most  interesting  among  his  contributions  to  the 
Field,  and  publishes  them  in  one  profusely-illustrated  volume.  It 
is  full  of  exciting  runs,  varied  by  a reasonable  proportion  of 
tumbles.  Capt.ain  Pennell  Elmhirst  is  distinguished  from  many  of 
his  fellow  sporting  correspondents  by  the  fact  that  he  writes  like  a 
gentleman  and  a man  of  the  world.  He  neither  rushes  into 
twaddling  personalities  nor  flourishes  .scraps  of  stale  Latin.  Mr. 
Sturgess's  numerous  illustrations  are  very  vigorous. 

“ At  the  present  time,”  says  Miss  Rosa  Mulholland,  “ when  the 
Irish  peasant  is  under  a terrible  eloud,  it  may  not  be  unintere.st- 
ing  to  some  readers  to  get  a glimpse  of  him  from  a favourable 
point  of  view.”  The  favourable  view  which  the  author  promises 
in  her  preface  is  certainly  given  in  The  Wild  Birds  of  Killeevy{<f). 
The  Irish  peasants  of  this  story  are  assuredly  the  most  mild- 
' mannered  race  of  men  who  ever  shot  a landlord  from  behind  a 
hedge  or  murdered  a process-server.  Their  hearts,  as  one  of  the 
characters  prettily  observes,  are  as  large  as  copper  kettles,  their 
sentiments  are  of  the  finest  description,  they  pass  their  hard- 
earned  leisure  in  talking  about  King  Olaf  and  the  fairies,  and  they 
yearn  for  the  sweetness  and  light  of  poetry.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  cloud  which  rests  over  the  Irish  peasant  covers  very  few  such 
charming  people  as  this,  and  that  the  author  has  drawn  much 
more  on  her  imagination  than  on  observation  when  she  was 
drawing  the  portraits  of  her  peasants.  For  the  rest  The  Wild 
Birds  of  Killeemj  is  a pretty  story,  which  would  have  been  better 
if  the  author  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  it  shorter.  The 
heroine  is  a girl  with  a wonderful  voice,  who  is  stolen  by  gipsies, 
and  adopted  by  an  eccentric  lord.  The  hero  is  a peasant  poet,  who 
follows  her  all  over  the  world — or  nearly.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  lovers  are  finally  made  happy.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  a very  tempting  kind  of  happiness.  They  are  endowed  by 
j the  eccentric  lord  with  a small  property  in  Ireland.  Miss  Mul- 
i holland  has  discreetly  drawn  a veil  over  the  sequel.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  hero,  who  is  a literary  person,  is  now  going  from 
publisher  to  publisher,  and  that  the  heroine  is  vainly  seeking  an 
engagement  to  sing  in  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Thornton  informs  us  in  the  high  and  mighty  preface  to  his 
little  volume  of  verse  (10)  that  he  “ cannot  candidly  profess  any 
desire  to  hear  expressed  d proyos  of  the  present  volume  the 
opinions  of  those  who  in  a matter  of  letters  are  scarcely  entitled 
to  have  an  opinion,  much  less  to  express  one.”  When  the  minor 
poet  takes  this  tone — and  he  generally  does — we  know  very  well 
what  he  means,  and  avoid  comment.  As,  however,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  “But  to  all  whose  honesty  is  unimpeached  and  whose  judg- 
ment I should  respect  I commend  it,  with  the  desire,  which  every 
author  ought  to  feel,  for  advice  rather  than  praise,”  we  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  a good  opinion  of  our  honesty 
and  judgment,  and  give  him  a little  piece  of  advice.  It 
refers  wholly  to  a matter  of  literary  good  taste.  We  should, 
then,  recommend  him  when  next  he  undertakes  to  write  a 
drama  to  introduce  it  with  less  of  what  the  Italians  call 
“ rlmbombo.”  It  does  not  look  well  in  a writer  to  be  so 
acutely  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  his  poetic  mission.  Mr. 
Thornton  talks  far  too  condescendingly  about  his  unwillingness  “to 
pen  fiat  and  commonplace  passages,”  which  he  seems  to  think  are 
needed  in  the  plays  of  the  ordinary  run  of  dramatists  “ for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  character  or  advancing  the  plot.”  These  words 
are  apt  to  recur  as  we  read  The  Son  of  Shelomith.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  an  author  who  cannot  condescend  to  the  work 
which  was  good  enough  for  Dryden  should  have  given  us  some- 
thing better  than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pages  of  rather 
aimless  dialogue  in  decent  verse  of  the  minor  poetic  kind.  There 
is  a fault  of  literary  perspective,  too,  in  the  very  small  space  which 
Mr.  Thornton  leaves  in  his  remarkable  preface  between  himself  and 
.iEschylus.  This  preface  ought,  however,  to  give  the  volume  a 
certain  value.  It  is  the  most  frank  revelation  of  the  inner  man  of 
the  minor  poet  which  we  have  yet  had  the  fortune  to  meet. 

Few  prettier  little  books  have  been  published  of  late  than 
Lord  Rosslyn’s  collection  of  Sonnets  (ii).  We  are  speaking  for 
the  moment  of  the  printing  and  binding ; but  the  sonnets  are  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  neat  style  in  which  they  are  set  forth. 

We  have  to  notice  the  Annual  Register  for  1882  (12),  which 
gives  the  usual  full  account  of  the  year  in  the  usual  compact 
form. 

The  stout  volume  (13)  which  M^srs.  Lathom  Browne  and  C.  G. 
Stewart  have  published  will  undoubtedly  be  found  useful  to  doctors 
and  lawyers.  It  gives  a careful  account,  from  a medical  and  legal 
point  of  view,  of  seven  trials  for  poisoning.  The  choice  has  been 
made  so  as  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  following  drugs — prussic  acid, 
strychnia,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  aconitia.  The  trials  were  all 
famous.  They  are  those  of  Tawell,  W.  Palmer,  Dove,  Madeline 
Smith,  Dr,  Pritchard,  Smethurst,  and  Dr.  Lamson. 


(8)  The  Cream  of  Leicestershire : Eleven  Seasons’  Shimmings,  Notable 
Runs,  and  Incidents  of  the'  Chase.  By  Captain  Pennell  Elmhirst.  Elus- 
trated  by  John  Sturgess.  London : Koutledge  & Sons.  1883. 

(9)  The  Wild  Birds  of  Killeevy.  By  Rosa  Mulholland.  London : 
Burns  & Oates. 

(10)  The  Son  of  Shelomith.  By  L.  M.  Thornton.  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(11)  Sonnets,  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  London : WiUiam  Blackwood 
& Sons.  1883. 

(12)  The  Annual  Register  for  zZZ2.  New  Series.  London:  Rivingtons. 
1883. 

(13)  Reports  of  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning.  By  G.  Lathom  Browne 
and  C.  G.  Stewart.  London : Stevens  & Sons.  1883., 
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From  among  the  innumerable  guide-books  of  the  season  we 
select  the  Holiday  Handbooks  {14.)  of  Mr.  Percy  Lindley  for  par- 
ticular mention.  We  bare  three  of  the  series  before  us — one  for, 
''  Amsterdam  and  Zuyder  Zee,”  one  for  the  Moselle,  and  one  for 
the  Ardennes.  All  three  are  clearly  written,  full  of  information, 
and  well  illustrated.  The  publisher  has  had  the  excellent  idea  of 
leaving  a good  space  of  margin  for  memoranda,  and  he  sells  them 
at  the  wonderfully  moderate  price  of  a penny. 

We  have  also  to  notice  Stanford’s  Englishman! s Guide-book  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  {is),  & handy,  clearly-printed,  and 
well-illustrated  volume. 

Mr.  Fry  publishes  a third  edition  of  his  Handbook  to  London, 
“ revised  and  enlarged”  (16).  We  are  not  very  sure  that  much 
is  gained  by  putting  bird’s-eye  views  into  it  instead  of  maps ; but 
they  are  at  least  clear,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate.  ' 

Anybody  who  wishes  for  information  about  the  island  of 
Jamaica — the  most  struggling  and  helpless  of  colonies — will  find 
it  in  the  copious  Handbook  (17)  prepared  by  Messrs.  Sinclair  and 
Fyfe. 

A writer  who  signs  himself  “ Aquarius  ” has  drawn  up  the  rules 
of  dcartd  in  a nicely-printed  little  book  (18),  which  can  go  into  a 
waistcoat-pocket.  It  is  copiously  illustrated. 

Under  the  somewhat  inaccurate  title  of  Music  in  Song  (19) 
Miss  L.  L.  Oarmela  Koelle  has  formed  a very  pretty  little  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  various  authors.  The  name  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate, as  the  collection  contains  not  only  songs,  but  passages  of 
blank  and  heroic  verse,  as  well  as  quotations  from  Hooker,  Lamb, 
Kuskin,  and  less  famous  prose  writers.  It  has  been  made  with 
taste,  and  the  little  book  is  very  prettily  got  up. 

Miss  Harrison’s  selections  from  Spenser  (20)  will  doubtless  be 
found  useful  for  schools  and  for  children  at  home.  About  one- 
half  is  taken  from  the  Faerie  Queen,  the  other  is  devoted  to  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  Mother  Hubbard' s Tale,  and  Colin  Clout. 
The  notes  are  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  are  clear. 

jEsthetical  Sanitation  (21)  is  a somewhat  ambitious  title  for  a 
handful  of  sensible  little  articles  about  rational  dress;  but  Mr. 
White’s  advice  is  really  good,  and  he  is  wholesomely  free  from 
fads. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Haynes  publish  a treatise  on  The  Laio  and 
Eractice  of  Discovery  (22)  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Peile. 

Among  reprints  and  new  editions  we  have  to  notice  the  first 
volume  of  a fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Macleod’s  standard  book  on 
banking  (23). 

A humbler  work  on  a commercial  subject,  Mr.  Pearce’s  Merchant's 
Clerk  (24),  has  reached  its  twelfth  edition. 

Mr.  Shad  well’s  Architectural  History  of  Home  (25)  has  reached 
a second  edition. 

Messrs.  Field  & Tuer  of  “ Ye  Leadenhall  Presse,”  as  they  ab- 
surdly call  it,  have  had  the  happy  idea  of  republishing  Jeremy 
Taylor’s  sermon  on  the  Marriage  Ring  (26).  An  explanatory  and 
critical  introduction  is  prefixed  by  J.  A.  Kerr. 

The  “ Riverside  Edition  ” of  Hawthorne’s  works  now  includes 
Our  Old  Home  and  the  English  Note  Books  (27). 

Several  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  and  Colleges  (28)  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough. 


(14)  Holiday  Handbooks,  Edited  by  Percy  Lindley.  London : 125 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

(15)  The  Englishman’ s Guide-book  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Illustrated.  London : Edward  Stanford.  1883. 

(16)  London.  Illustrated  by  Sixteen  Bird’s-eye  Views  of  the  Principal 
Streets.  By  Herbert  Fry.  London : Allen  & Co.  1883. 

(^17)  The  Handbook  of  Jamaica  for  1883.  By  A.  C.  Sinclair  and 
Laurence  R.  Fyfe.  London  : Edward  Stanford.  Jamaica:  Government 
Printing  Establishment.  1883. 

(18)  Ecarte.  By  “ Aquarius.”  London:  Allen  & Co.  1883. 

(19)  Music  in  Song ; from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  Compiled  by  L.  L. 
Carmela  Koelle.  London  : Griffith  & Farran.  1883. 

(20)  Spenser,  for  Home  and  School.  Poems  of  Spenser,  selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes;  by  Lucy  Harrison.  London : Richard  Bentley  & 
Son.  1883. 

(21)  AEsthetical  Sanitation.  By  William  White.  London : Edward 
Stanford.  1883. 

(22)  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Discovery  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. By  Clarence  John  Peile.  London  : Stevens  & Haynes.  1883. 

(23")  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,  By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  London  : Longmans  & Co.  1883. 

(24)  The  Merchant's  Clerk,  By  John  Pearce.  London : Effingham 

Wilson.  1883. 

(25)  The  Architectural  History  of  the  City  of  Rome.  By  Arthur  Shadwell. 
Second  Edition.  Oxford ; Parker  & Co.  1883. 

(26)  The  Marriage  Ring ; or,  the  Mysteriousness  and  Duties  of 
Marriage,  By  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor.  London  : Field  & Tuer. 

(27)  The  Complete  Works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Vols.  VII.  and 
Vlll . London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(28)  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Cambridge : 
University  Press. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

♦- 

npHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR]^ 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bona  Street,  with  Christ  Living  the  Prsetorium/*  and  hie  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


the  victoria  university,  MANCHESTER.— 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the  University  will  be  held  at  the  Owens 
College,  on  Monday,  October  1,  and  the  following  days.  This  Examination  is  open  to  all 
persons  who  have  Matriculated  (t.e.  entered  their  names  in  the  Registers  of  the  Owens  College 
and  of  the  University). 

r or  detailed  information  regarding  Courr-es  of  Slud^',  Degrees,  &c.  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Rucisxiuu. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  RegUtrar, 
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PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

C(  APTAIN  SHANDON,  according  to  his  biographer,  had 
' by  his  own  account  “ tried  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
a hundred  times,  and  had  never  known  the  Duke  to 
“ foil.”  Air.  Gladstone  also  has  “ tried  the  Duke,”  if  by 
the  Duke  may  be  understood  the  House  of  Lords  generally, 
in  another  and  less  complimentary  sense,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Duke  rarely  fails.  Towards  the  close  of 
a Session,  when  a cheer  is  required  from  a certain  class  of 
Air.  Gladstone’s  supporters,  a sneer  or  a reproach  levelled 
at  the  Upper  House  is  a sure  card  to  play;  and  Air. 
Gladstone,  whose  knowledge  of  a certain  side  of  human 
mature,  and  the  adroit  use  he  makes  of  it,  have  scarcely 
received  sufficient  acknowledgment  either  from  friend  or  foe, 
duly  played  the  card  last  Aionday.  Asked  by  Air.  CowEN 
the  question  which  all  reasonable  politicians  are  always 
asking,  why  tLe  Government  cannot  bidng  in  more  measures 
originally  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Air.  Gladstone  replied 
that  experiments  had  been  made  and  had  not  been  found  to 
answer,  owing  to  “ the  large  alterations  and  the  cuttings 
“ and  carvings  which  were  deemed  necessary.”  Putting 
the  dots  on  Air.  Gladstone’s  i’s,  his  supporters  have  ex- 
plained that  the  Hoitse  of  Lords  is  a Conservative  House, 
that  any  measures  brought  in  by  Air.  Gladstone  are  likely 
to  be  anti-Oonsei’vative,  and  ought  to  be  so,  and  that  there- 
fore the  only  chance  of  getting  them  through  is  to  hustle 
them  in  a body  through  the  Lords  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 
Even  Air.  Fohstee,  in  the  interesting  and,  considering  their 
occasion,  the  creditably  un-partisan  series  of  speeches  wliich 
jhe  has  been  making  in  the  West,  explains  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  “ trust”  the  Lords.  It  is  a pity  that  Air. 
Forster  should  thus  remind  his  readers  of  the  most  un- 
statesmanlike utterance  of  his  own  Parliamentary  career, 
the  outburst  over  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill.  The  explanation  is,  moreover,  remarkable 
in  two  ways — first,  for  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  the 
present  Government  legislates  for  party  and  not  for  the 
nation ; secondly*,  for  the  almost  franker  acknowledgment 
that  in  so  doing  it  either  does  not  dare  or  does  not  choose 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  fair  Opposition  criticism  without 
taking  precautions  that  that  criticism  shall  be  as  for  as 
possible  harmless. 

In  no  recent  Session  perhaps  have  the  unbecoming 
and  almost  scandalous  results  of  this  refusal  to  face  the 
Lords  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Session,  follow*ed  by  an 
attempt  to  rush  their  guard  at  the  end  of  it,  been  more 
striking  than  now.  AVhen  Air.  Gladstone  spoke,  twelve 
days  only  remained  before  the  date  which  he  had  himself 
fixed  as  at  least  possible  for  the  termination  of  the  Session, 
and  little  more  than  a fortnight  to  the  end  of  August.  At 
this  time  there  w*ere  still  before  the  House  of  Commons  at 
least  half  a dozen  measures  of  real  importance — the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  the  Irish  Registration  Bill,  the  Scotch  Local 
Government  Bill,  the  National  Debt  Bill,  the  Irish  Tram- 
ways Bill,  and  the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill.  Not  one  of  these 
had  been  before  the  Lords,  and  one,  the  Irish  Tramways 
Bill,  was  scarcely  a week  old  in  Parliamentary  life.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  but  just  sent  up  the  two  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Bills  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  and  it 
had  before  it  nearly  a score  of  minor  Government  measures. 
Add  the  routine  business  of  Supply*  and  the  like,  and  it  will 
be  seen  what  an  enormous  mass  of  business  is  accumulated 
for  one  poor  fortnight ; and  what  a disrespectful  and  un- 
business-Uke  farce  it  is  to  present  the  greater  part  of  this 


mass  for  the  first  time  during  that  period  for  the  nominal 
consideration,  for  the  real  acceptance  or  rejection,  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  state  of  things  may  commend  itself 
to  those  Radicals  who,  forming  a kind  of  modern  October 
Club,  with  principles  of  a different  colour,  ai'e  impatient  of 
any*thing  but  the  forcing  through  of  the  measures  they  like 
and  the  disabling  and  discomfiture  of  the  men  and  insti- 
tutions they^  hate.  But  it  can  scarcely  commend  itself  to 
any  politician,  whatever  his  ffiews,  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  j)ossess  a cooler  and  stronger  head  than  that  which  sits 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  average  Radical.  All  such  politicians 
recognize  in  the  House  of  Lords  a body  which,  putting  its 
constitutional  and  theoretical  equality*  entirely  on  one  side, 
possesses  business-like  aptitudes  which  are  probably  greater, 
and  habits  of  independent  judgment  which  are  certainly 
not  less,  than  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
the  House  of  Lords  may  want  (and  the  want  is  rather 
apparent  than  real)  in  direct  representative  importance 
it  more  than  makes  up  in  the  freedom  of  its  members 
from  subservience  to  Alinisters  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  me- 
chanical electioneering  agencies  on  the  other.  AVhen  Air. 
Gladstone  indicates  and  his  followers  comment  upon  the 
alterations  and  cuttings  and  carvings  which  would  result 
from  the  initiation  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a proper  share 
of  the  legislation  of  each  Session,  he  and  they  imply  one  of 
two  tilings.  One  is  that  the  measures  of  the  Government 
cannot  abide  criticism,  and  the  other  that  in  a somewhat 
difierent  sense  the  head  of  the  Government  cannot  abide 
that  they  should  be  criticized. 

The  present  state  of  afiairs,  however,  if  it  illustrates 
curiously  and  disadvantageously  enough  the  main  gist  of 
Air.  Gladstone’s  reply  to  Air.  Cowen,  illustrates  still 
more  remarkably  the  mysterious  sentence  with  which  that 
answer  closed.  Air.  Gladstone  “ hopes  if  ever  the  House 
“ obthins  command  over  its  own  business  that  steps  w*ill  be 
“ taken  to  originate  measures  more  frequently  in  the  House 
“ of  Lords.”  It  is  no  unfair  parody*  of  this  extraordinary 
remaa’k  to  suggest  a physician  saying,  “ I hope  if  ever  my 
“ patient  completely  recovers  that  steps  will  at  once  be 
“ taken  to  exhibit  remedies  suitable  to  liis  present  com- 
“ plaint.”  For  the  suggestion  that  measures  should  be 
originated  more  frequently  in  the  Lords  is  made  ivith  the 
distinct  and  definite  intention  of  thereby  giving  the  House 
of  Commons  command  over  its  own  business.  But  there  is 
more  reason  for  wonder  than  this.  According  to  some  care- 
ful observers,  during  the  last  nineteen  months  the  House 
has  sat  in  seventeen,  and  through  most  of  those  seven- 
teen. Part  of  this  inordinate  attention  to  business,  and 
the  most  unusual  part,  was  devoted  to  the  carrying 
of  means  devised  by  Air.  Gladstone  himself,  and  accepted 
by  his  party,  for  the  very  purjiose  of  gii*ing  the  House 
control  over  its  business.  These  means,  chosen  by  the 
Government  itself,  and  ready  to  its  hands  at  the  time  when' 
it  planned  the  work  of  the  present  Session,  have,  according 
to  Air.  Gladstone,  not  been  successful.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  either  that  the  means  were  egregiously  ill- 
considered  and  inefficient  means,  or  that  the  Government 
programme  was  so  injudiciously  planned  that,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  Clotures  and  Grand  Committees  and 
limitations  on  motions  for  adjournment,  the  old  hurry  at 
the  finish,  and  indeed  a worse  hurry  than  ever  was  known 
before,  has  resulted.  Neither  conclusion  speaks  weU  for 
the  statesmanship  of  Air.  Gladstone.  Ijntil  the  last  day 
or  two,  the  convenient  scapegoat  of  Irish  obstruction  has 
been  to  seek.  Debates  on  points  of  general  public  pohcy 
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have  been  for  the  most  part  ingeniously  avoided  by  the 
Government,  and  have  rarely  been  pressed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition. Private  members’  time  has  been  liberally  accorded  to 
Ministers,  and  the  Session  is  being  prolonged  in  a fashion 
ivhich  but  a very  few  years  ago  Avould  have  been  deemed  por- 
tentous. Y et,  says  the  Prime  Minister,  the  House — that  is  to 
say,  in  other  words,  the  Ministry — has  not  command  of  its 
business ; and  he  drops  a despondent  “ if  ever  ” as  to  the 
period  when  this  wished-for  consummation  may  be  expected. 
It  has  never  been  thought  the  mark  of  a good  workman  to 
compkin  of  his  tools ; but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a work- 
man who,  having  had  carte  blanche  in  the  selection  of  them, 
almost  unlimited  time  to  do  the  job,  and — greatest  primlege 
of  all — -leave  beforehand  to  define  that  job  at  his  own  plea- 
sure, then  complains  after  all  ? It  would  indeed  be  a very 
rash  person  who  should  attempt  to  bring  the  period  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  sighingly  looks  forward  within  the 
range  of  calculation.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and  the 
state  of  public  business  now  that  August  is  well  past  its 
middle  makes  it  not  untimely,  to  mention  some  things 
which,  until  they  are  better  thought  on,  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly keep  it  out  of  that  range.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons will  never  properly  command  its  business  until  those 
who  are  responsible  for  arranging  that  business  avail  them- 
selves loyally  of  the  assistance  which  the  other  House  can 
give,  and  resist  the  discreditable  plan  of  flinging  upon  the 
other  House  a mass  of  business  which  it  cannot  possibly  do 
properly,  in  order  to  make  party  capital  against  that  House 
when  it  refuses  to  do  the  business  improperly  or  consents 
to  abdicate  its  legitimate  rights.  Nor  even  then  will  the 
legislative  machine  do  its  duty  properly  unless  its  drivers, 
instead  of  imposing  on  it  exorbitant  tasks  in  deference  to  a 
fancied  “ demand  for  legislation,”  confine  themselves  to  the 
real  and  generally  very  manageable  and  moderate  needs  of 
the  country. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL 
IN  THE  LORDS. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  a difiicult  duty  to  discharge 
in  dealing  with  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  A 
majority  of  peers  believed  that  the  measure  was  unneces- 
sary, unjust,  and  in  no  degree  conducive  to  its  professed 
object  of  promoting  agricultural  improvement.  Many  also 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  a precedent  rvhich  may 
naturally  seem  dangerous  ; but  on  this  point  there  was 
reasonable  ground  for  an  opposite  judgment.  It  is  true 
that  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant  is  wrong  in  principle ; but  if  the  Government 
Bill  is  compared,  not  with  the  strict  rules  of  political 
economy,  but  with  recent  legislation  and  with  the  demands 
of  unscrupulous  agitators,  it  may  reasonably  be  held  to 
indicate  a reaction  towards  justice  and  common  sense. 
The  Ministers  who  took  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  steadily  resisted  every  amendment  which  was 
more  or  less  insidiously  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring tenant-right  on  the  occupier.  The  sitting  tenant, 
whose  alarming  claims  were  unmasked  on  the  eve  of  the 
debate  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  by  Sir  J ames  Cairo, 
was  not  allowed  to  obtain  compensation  for  manures  re- 
presented by  the  crops  which  he  was  actually  reaping.  The 
landlord  was  also  protected  against  ambitious  speculators  who 
might  attempt  to  construct  roads  or  to  build  at  his  expense. 
A compromise,  to  which  there  were  objections  in  detail,  was 
introduced  in  the  matter  of  drainage.  Distress  for  rent 
was,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  would-be  monopolists  of 
the  Alliance,  retained,  but  it  was  limited  to  claims  of  only 
one  year’s  standing.  Landowners  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  non-fulfilment  of  tlmeats  which  had 
justified  a fear  that  the  theory  of  the  Irish  Land  Act 
would,  in  spite  of  Ministerial  assurances,  be  applied  to 
England  and  to  Scotland.  In  consideration  of  relief  from 
the  dread  of  confiscation,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
condemn  the  principle  of  compulsion,  which,  as  Lord  Grey 
and  others  have  explained,  formed  the  most  objectionable 
element  in  the  new  agrarian  legislation. 

The  House  of  Lords,  though  it  would  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  Ministerial  measure,  had  no  hesitation  in 
carrying  the  second  reading.  Lord  Wemyss’s  protest, 
though  it  was  supported  by  Lord  Bramwell,  would  perhaps 
have  commanded  still  fewer  votes  if  it  had  not  been  known 
that  there  would  be  an  ample  majority  for  the  Bill.  It  is 
understood  that  Lord  Bramwell  has  for  the  present  devoted 


his  acute  and  powerful  intellect  to  the  important,  and  some- 
times paradoxical,  object  of  defending  individual  freedom 
against  legislative  encroachment.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  contending  by  his  speech  and  his  vote  against 
the  interference  of  Parliament  Avith  agreements  between 
two  parties  perfectly  competent  to  contract.  As  a sensible 
man  of  the  Avorld,  Lord  Bramwell  is  probably  well  aAvare 
that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  consider  qualifying  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  make  alloAvance  for  human  weakness. 
As  a teller  in  the  division  on  the  second  reading,  he- 
accomplished  his  object  in  reminding  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  it  Avas  preferring  immediate  political  expediency  to- 
economic  orthodoxy  and  to  the  stricter  doctrines  of  personal 
liberty.  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Conservative  majority* 
Avere  bound  to  regard  not  only  the  issue  dh'ectly  raised  by 
the  Bill,  but  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  and  the  balance 
of  political  forces.  A certain  feeling  of  delicacy  in  deter- 
mining a question  in  Avhich  the  majority  of  peers  haA*e  a 
personal  interest  might  also  exercise  an  excusable  influence.. 
It  is  often  difiicult  to  decide  hoAv  far  the  conduct  of  a 
Legislature  ought  to  be  affected  by  the  risk  of  misrepre- 
sentation. It  was  in  the  present  case  alloAvable  to  re- 
member that  any  proAusions  introduced  into  the  Bill  for 
the  protection  of  landlords  Avould  be  attributed  by  factious 
opponents  to  purely  selfish  motives.  That  the  credit  and 
character  of  the  House  Avas,  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the 
peers,  more  valuable  than  any  private  loss  or  gain  to  be 
caused  by  the  detailed  enactments  of  the  Bill  Avas  a con- 
sideration not  likely  to  occur  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance  on- 
to the  Radical  Caucus.  The  criticisms  of  the  Bill  bjr 
Lord  Salisbury  and  others  in  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  applied  rather  to  the  practical  efiect  of  the 
measure  than  to  the  principles  AA'liich  it  involved  or  vio- 
lated. It  was  right  that  the'  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  country  should  be  called  to  the  probable  discourage- 
ment of  purchases  of  land,  and  to  the  impediments  which 
Avill  be  offered  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  expectation  that  oAvners  will  be  induced  more 
and  more  to  occupy  their  OAvn  lands  aauII  in  some  instances 
be  realized.  Agrarian  projectors  Avill  fail  to  reconcile  the 
interests  of  capitalist  tenants  with  the  multiplication  of  petty 
freeholders  and  cottage  occupiers. 

The  choice  of  embarrassments  became  more  perplexing 
Avhen  the  House  of  Lords  considered  the  Bill  in  Committee. 
Tavo  courses  Avere  open  to  the  majority,  which  might  either 
discuss  the  Bill  on  its  merits,  or  accept  Avithout  question  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a legislative  Assembly  should  have  preferred  the  dis- 
charge of  its  proper  function  to  calculations  of  party  con- 
A'enience.  It  Avould  have  been  less  troublesome  to  give 
Avay  to  superior  power  than  to  improve  by  changes  of  detail 
a measure  which  pimported  to  have  been  introduced  for 
the  public  good ; but,  Avhere  there  is  a choice  between  duty 
and  ease,  the  preference  of  the  harder  course  is  at  least 
pardonable.  The  amendments  Avhich  have  been  introduced 
have  in  almost  all  cases  changed  the  Bill  for  the  better; 
but  some  of  the  clauses  which  have  been  rejected  or  re- 
modelled involved  deliberate  concessions  to  a demand  which 
could  not  safely  be  overlooked.  The  Goveimment  and  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  points  Avhich  relate  rather  to  political 
expediency  than  to  sound  legislation.  Some  of  the  amend- 
ments must,  like  Lord  Wemyss’s  motion  on  the  second 
reading,  be  regarded  rather  as  formal  protests  than  as 
practical  enactments.  Few  or  none  of  the  changes  affect 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  Avhich  is  already  conceded.  There 
is  assuredly  no  legitimate  gTound  for  a conflict  between 
the  tAA’o  Houses.  Of  late  years  the  House  of  Lords  has 
with  patriotic  prudence  accepted  many  unpalatable  measures, 
on  the  ground  of  a higher  public  interest.  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Cairns  OA’erruled  the  conscientious  objection  of 
the  late  Lord  Derby  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  movement  against 
its  existence  had  become  irresistible.  The  Irish  Land  Acts 
haAm  also  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  although  they  Avere 
incalculably  more  objectionable  than  the  English  and  Scotch 
AgTicultural  Holdings  Bills.  According  to  an  opinion  Avliich 
is  Avidely  held,  the  proper  function  of  the  House  of  Lords- 
is  to  reject  legislation  of  which  it  disapproA*es  only  Avhen 
there  is  a reasonable  prospect  that  the  constituencies  will 
disapprove  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  no  disputed  clause  in  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  is  of  sufficient  importance  to- 
justify  an  appeal  to  the  country.  Whether  interest  on  sums 
expended  in  drainage  should  be  fixed  at  three  or  four  per 
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cent,  is  an  issue  which  could  not  be  fitly  determined  by  a 
popular  tribunal.  All  prejudice  would  probably  be  on  the 
side  of  the  tenant  against  the  landlord,  though  strong 
reasons  were  urged  in  the  late  debate  in  favour  of  the  higher 
rate. 

If  the  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
were  left  out  of  consideration,  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Committee  on  the  Bill  were  models  of  business- 
like and  conscientious  legislation.  The  peers  who  took  the 
principal  part  in  the  successive  discussions  were  in  many  in- 
stances not  connected  with  one  another  by  ties  of  party ; and 
for  the  most  part  they  supported  or  opposed  the  Government 
with  perfect  independence,  in  accordance  -with  their  genuine 
opinions  on  disputed  clauses.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who 
opposed  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  it  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  gave  effective  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment against  other  proposed  amendments.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  who  seldom  takes  part  in  debate,  brought  to  the 
aid  of  the  House  a ripe  experience  acquired  in  the  sedulous 
management  during  forty  or  fifty  years  of  one  of  the  greatest 
estates  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  the  vulgarest  of 
demagogues  would  impute  to  such  an  authority  a desire  to 
obtain  or  secure  a pecuniary  advantage  to  himself,  when  he 
reminded  the  House  that  drainage  was  in  some  cases  so 
conducted  as  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  land.  The  Duke 
■of  Richmond,  also  a great  and  liberal  landlord,  showed  in 
his  suggestions  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  wliich 
might  be  expected  from  the  President  of  the  late  Agricul- 
tural Commission.  On  the  other  side  Lord  Carlingford, 
who  understands  questions  of  cultivation  and  of  land-tenime, 
was  temperate,  concihatory,  and  fair.  It  is  possible  that, 
if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  exercise  an  independent  judg- 
ment, he  would  in  some  instances  have  accepted  amend- 
ments which,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  he  was  compelled 
to  oppose.  Lord  Salisbury  declined  to  press  more  than 
one  amendment  which  he  had  defended  as  reasonable,  for 
the  suflflcient  reason  that  it  was  desirable  to  narrow  as  far 
as  possible  the  difference  between  the  supporters  and  the 
critics  of  the  Bill.  In  knowledge,  in  abstinence  from 
irrelevant  digressions,  and  in  command  of  temper,  the 
House  of  Lords  need  fear  no  comparison  with  any  other 
legislative  assembly. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  independent  action  of 
■the  House  of  Lords  at  once  provoked  a loud  and  unreasoning 
clamour.  Hot  only  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, but  the  timid  supporters  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
denounced  the  majority,  and  Lord  Salisbury  as  its  leader,  in 
unmeasured  terms.  It  Avould  at  least  have  been  reasonable 
to  wait  until  it  was  kno'wn  whether  the  improvement  of  the 
Bill  by  changes  in  detail  would  necessarily  end  in  a collision 
between  the  two  Houses.  A catastrophe  which  has  been 
repeatedly  avoided,  where  it  seemed  far  more  probable, 
cannot  now  be  reasonably  regarded  as  inevitable.  It  was 
at  least  possible  that,  ha-ving  discharged  its  legislative  duty, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  leave  to  the  Government  and 
its  majority  the  responsibihty  of  passing  a faulty  measure. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  -that  the  interest  of  the  whole 
body  of  landowners  was  on  the  side  of  immediate  legislation 
which  may  possibly  prove  to  be  final.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  at  once  called  upon  the  Government  to  reject  all 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords.  The  managers  added  the 
statement  that  they  would  have  preferred  that  the  Bill 
■should  be  dropped  if  it  had  not  contained  the  provision  by 
which  compensation  for  alleged  improvements  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  value  to  the  incoming  tenant.  It  is 
evident  that  the  agitators  discern  a possiMlity  of  extortion 
in  an  enactment  which  may  sometimes  be  unjustly  ad- 
ministered. Whether  the  Government  judged  rightly  in 
oflering  a sop  to  the  Alhance  may  perhaps  be  doubtful.  It 
is  in  every  way  deshable  that  the  controversy  should  be 
■settled  in  the  present  Session.  It  is  possible  that  a year 
hence  the  Government  might  bid  higher  for  the  votes  of  the 
tenant-farmers,  and  the  purchase-money  must  necessarily 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  If  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  will  suspend  an  agitation  which  must  already  have 
done  much  damage  to  agriculture,  it  is  possible  that 
owners,  when  they  know  the  worst,  may  resume  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  land.  The  sitting 
tenants,  forming  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  body,  will 
be  scarcely  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  MADAGASCAR. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE’S  astounding  powers  of  darkening 
counsel  have  assuredly  never  been  displayed  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  course  of  what  will  probably  be  re- 
membered as  the  Tamatave  affair.  The  most  superficial 
reader  of  newspapers  must  remember  how  effectively  he 
contrived  to  surprise  the  House  of  Commons  by  announcing 
that  our  flag  had  been  grossly  insulted  in  Madagascar. 
There  was  no  kind  of  doubt  or  hesitation  in  his  tone  then. 
He  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a Minister  who  had  his  facts  at 
his  fingers’  ends  and  was  sure  of  them  all.  The  French 
Admiral  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  insolence,  both  to 
our  Consul,  Mr.  Pakenham,  and  to  Captain  Johnstone  of 
the  Dryad,  the  senior  naval  officer  on  the  station.  For 
this  misconduct  Mr,  Gladstone  had  already  asked  an 
apology.  All  this  sounded  very  serious,  and,  consider- 
ing the  Premier’s  obvious  confidence  in  his  information, 
nobody  doubted  the  truth  of  the  whole  story.  Since 
then,  however,  a curious  change  has  come  over  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  utterances  on  the  subject.  He 
was  peremptory  as  long  as  he  knew  very  little  about 
what  had  happened,  but  in  exact  proportion  as  informa- 
tion has  since  reached  him  he  has  grown  vague  and 
reticent.  At  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  he  was  more  mys- 
terious than  even  he  has  been  known  to  be  before.  He 
talked  about  “ further  knowledge  ” which  the  Ministry 
claimed  to  possess,  but  which  “ has  hardly  come  to  our  eyes, 
“ though  it  has  partially  reached  them,”  and  a good  deal 
more  in  the  same  wonderful  style.  What  it  all  exactly 
meant  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  nor  any  of  his  inter- 
preters has  yet  been  able  to  say ; but  it  did  well  enough  for 
the  genial  after-dinner  hour.  The  answer  which  he  made  to 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  Monday  night  was  somewhat 
less  appropriate  to  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this  latter 
occasion  the  Premier  knew  even  less  than  he  had  done  five 
days  before.  Indeed,  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  at  all. 
The  despatches  which  contained  the  necessary  information 
had  only  been  delivered  on  Saturday,  and  the  Ministry  had 
had  no  time  to  read  them  during  the  ensuing  forty-eight 
hours,  according  to  his  meagre  statement.  Only  this  much 
could  be  extracted,  that  such  information  as  could  be  got 
was  very  conflicting,  and  that  for  the  present  the  Ministry 
really  could  not  undertake  to  say  anything  definite,  either 
one  way  or  the  other. 

On  the  face  of  it,  all  this  looks  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  really 
been  guilty  of  the  crass  folly  attributed  to  him  by  French 
journalists.  According  to  their  ingenious  and  even  plau- 
sible theory,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  committed 
the  childish  blunder  of  gi'ving  implicit  belief  to  the  wild  stories 
of  a Malagasy  clerk  of  the  late  Mr.  Pakenham.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  he  hag  behaved  so  as  to  give  as  much  probabi- 
lity as  possible  to  this  explanation  of  his  behaviour.  If  he  had 
begun  by  being  foolishly  credulous,  he  would — supposing 
that  so  remarkable  a man  as  Mr.  Gladstone  can  be 
suspected  of  acting  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
nature— have  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  under  a haze  of  mys- 
terious words.  But  by  far  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
whole  story  is  that,  while  the  Premier  has  been  getting- 
more  and  more  vague  in  his  utterances  on  the  subject,  the 
mails  have  daily  been  bringing  confirmations  of  his  first 
version.  Unless  'the  various  letters  from  Tamatave  published 
in  the  papers  during  the  last  few  days  are  written  by  very 
dishonest  people,  it  is  obvious  that  Admhal  Pierre  has 
been  as  high-handed  and  insolent  as  it  is  possible  for  even 
a Frenchman  to  be.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the 
inability  of  all  cmlians,  and  particularly  of  missionaries,  to 
understand  war.  Most  of  the  educated  British  subjects  in 
the  island  are  missionaries,  and  they  take  them  own  rather 
narrow  view  of  what  is  happening.  But,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  the  miters,  it  is  obvious 
from  their  letters,  and  from  the  telegrams  of  the  Standard’s 
Correspondent,  that  British  subjects  in  Tamatave  and  the 
officers  of  our  war  ships  have  had  reasonable  gi-ounds  for 
complaint.  It  appears  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  that  Mr. 
Consul  Pakenham  was  threatened  with  arrest.  The  crew 
of  the  Dryad  were  forbidden  to  communicate  with  the  shore 
on  the  ground  that  Captain  Johnstone  had  hiterfered  with 
what  did  not  concern  him,  by  which  Admu-al  Pierre  meant 
that  the  English  naval  officer  had  exerted  himself  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  Tamatave.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  French  com- 
mander seems  to  have  taken  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouard’s  im- 
prisonment of  Mr.  Pritchard  as  a model.  Mr.  Shaw’s  offence 
is  said  by  his  friends  to  have  been  no  more  than  this — that 
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during  the  bombardment  be  allowed  some  of  the  natives  to 
take  refuge  in  bis  house;  and,  according  to  their  version  of 
the  story,  this  was  magnified  into  giving  assistance  to 
Malagasy  spies.  From  the  dates  it  would  appear  that  this 
story  must  have  some  basis  in  fact;  for  Mr.  Shaw  was 
arrested  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
the  French,  and  long  before  he  could  possibly  have  given  any 
information  of  their  movements  to  the  natives.  Since  his 
•arrest  he  has  been  treated  with  extraordinary  harshness, 
•according  to  our  ideas.  Although  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  definite  charge  has  been  brought  against  him,  he  has 
been  strictly  confined  on  board  a French  war-ship,  and  has 
not  even  been  allowed  to  come  on  deck  to  see  his  wife,  who 
arrived  in  the  port  as  passenger  on  board  an  Enghsh 
vessel.  Meanwhile  it  is  also  reported  that  English  resi- 
dents in  the  interior  have  been  prohibited  from  leaving  the 
island  by  the  port  of  Tamatave.  The  French  are,  no  doubt, 
entitled  to  refuse  to  allow  traffic  from  hostile  territory  into 
ground  occupied  by  their  troops ; but  there  is  great  harsh- 
ness in  compelling  Ermopean  neutrals  to  make  a long 
journey  through  a tropical  jungle. 

There  is  nothing  which  ought  to  surprise  anybody  in  the 
conduct  attributed  to  Admiral  Pierre.  Everybody  who 
has  had  to  deal  with  French  officials  knows  with  what 
callous  insolence  they  exercise  their  authority  even  towards 
their  own  countrymen.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
will  have  more  consideration  for  foreigners,  and  particularly 
in  war-time.  In  the  present  case  they  will  not  forget  that 
they  have  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives  of  Madagascar,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  find  an  exceptional  pleasure  in  annoying 
Englishmen,  whom  they  consider  as  their  only  important 
rivals  in  colonial  enterprise.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate 
that  the  officers  of  a professedly  friendly  nation  should 
think  themselves  entitled  to  act  in  such  a fashion  towards 
ns  ; but  the  significance  of  what  has  happened  in  Mada- 
gascar is,  it  may  be  hoped,  greatly  diminished  by  the  con- 
ciliatory tone  of  the  Ministry  in  Paris.  Until  reasonable 
satisfaction  is  refused  we  may  fairly  take  their  sincerity  for 
granted.  The  case  of  Mr.  Shaw  may  very  possibly  intro- 
duce an  element  of  complication  in  the  difficulty.  Unless 
much  better  reason  for  his  arrest  can  be  produced  than  has 
been  given  yet,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  English  Government 
to  demand  a tangible  compensation  for  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience which  he  has  sufiered.  The  payment  of  such  a 
compensation  can  scarcely  be  other  than  highly  unpleasant 
to  the  French,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  would  be  an  open 
and  undeniable  confession  of  defeat.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  statements  of  M.  Ferry  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour, 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  that  France  will  give 
all  due  satisfaction.  The  surest  way  of  avoiding  the  recur- 
rence of  such  difficulties  in  the  future  is  to  be  resolute  in 
exacting  apologies  and  compensation  now. 


SPAIN. 

The  Spanish  insurrection  has  collapsed  so  easily  that  its 
natui’e  and  purpose  are  wholly  uncertain.  Except 
among  the  turbulent  artisans  of  Barcelona  there  has  been 
no  exhibition  of  political  excitement.  When  mobs  in 
Catalonia  or  other  Spanish  provinces  desire  to  express 
general  discontent  they  demand  a Republic,  not  with  any 
serious  intention,  but  as  the  conventional  type  of  disorder 
and  anarchy.  The  petty  mutinies  at  Badajoz,  Seo  de  Urgel, 
and  two  or  three  other  garrison  towns,  were  probably  con- 
trived by  a few  adventurers  who  may  have  hoped  to  revive 
the  traditional  practices  of  a former  generation.  During 
the  reign  of  Isabella  II.  military  chiefs  were  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  rebelling  against  the  Government  of  the  day 
with  the  scarcely  disguised  object  of  obtaining  for  them- 
selves and  their  followers  advantage  in  the  form  of  promo- 
tion and  office.  Their  rivals  who  maintained  their  loyalty 
were  almost  as  directly  interested  as  the  rebels  in  successive 
movements.  It  became  customary  to  give  a step  in  rank 
to  the  officers  of  the  winning  party,  while  the  leaders  be- 
came Captains-General  or  perhaps  Ministers.  O’Donnell, 
Rarvaez,  Serrano,  and  Prisi  owed  their  elevation  princi- 
pally to  military  rebellions,  which  they  sometimes  conducted 
and  occasionally  suppressed.  Serrano,  who  first  rose 
to  eminence  as  the  personal  favourite  of  the  Queen, 
afterwards,  in  concert  -with  Prim,  dethroned  his  early 
patroness,  with  the  temporary  result  of  establishing  on  the 
throne  an  alien  dynasty,  which  disappeared  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Prim,  During  the  long  series  of  violent  changes 


there  was  no  lack  of  patriotic  professions,  of  politicpl  theories, 
or  of  newfangled  Constitutions.  Parliamentary  government 
was  almost  always  nominally  maintained ; but  the  Minister 
of  the  day,  whether  he  was  a civilian  or  a soldier,  always 
contrived  to  secure  a majority.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  competitors  for  power  really  wished  to  combine  the 
well-being  of  the  country  with  their  own  personal  advantage. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Queen’s  Government  in  i868  was 
provoked  by  intolerable  scandals ; and  the  Italian  Prince 
whom  Prim  appointed  as  a successor  woidd  probably  have 
succeeded  in  his  enterprise  if  his  position  had  not  become 
untenable  through  the  operation  of  causes  unconnected  with 
his  personal  qualities. 

In  the  intervals  between  military  revolts  two  Parliamen- 
tary parties  constantly  struggled  for  supremacy.  The 
Moderates,  under  Sagasta,  now  Prime  Minister,  corre'- 
sponded  to  the  Conservatives  of  other  countries  ; while  the 
Progressists  or  Radicals  were  led  by  his  rival  Zorrilla. 
The  Republicans  during  the  reign  of  Isabella  seemed  to 
be  a powerless  minority,  though  they  included  in  their 
ranks  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time  in  the  person  of 
Castelar.  The  contests  of  parties  were  comparatively 
unimportant,  because  they  were  from  time  to  time  super- 
seded by  the  intervention  of  military  chiefs.  Those  who 
exercised  power  for  the  moment  had  no  hesitation  in  sus- 
pending constitutional  guarantees  as  often  as  a local  re- 
bellion began.  Such  measures  are  unavoidable  when 
contending  factions  resort  to  force;  but  the  practical 
supremacy  of  an  army  is  incompatible  with  liberty.  Ex- 
perience showed  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  deposition 
of  even  the  most  worthless  sovereign  is  a fruitful  source  of 
subsequent  disorder.  Alter  the  flight  of  Queen  Isabella, 
Serrano  and  Prim  retained  a monarchical  Constitution, 
though  they  were  compelled  to  postpone  the  choice  of  an 
occupant  of  the  throne.  On  the  abdication  of  Amadeo,  the 
Republic  almost  inevitably  succeeded,  with  the  result  of 
proving  the  incapacity  of  its  more  consistent  representa- 
tives, and  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  system  for  the  goverm 
ment  of  Spain.  The  Carlist  war  in  the  North  had  resulted 
from  the  dethronement  of  the  Queen;  the  rebellion  of 
Carthagena  followed  on  the  institution  of  the  Republic. 
The  honesty  and  good  sense  of  Castelar  were  exhibited 
in  his  assumption  of  a dictatorship,  notwithstanding  all  the 
professions  and  prejudices  of  his  previous  career.  When 
he  had  the  weakness  after  some  months  to  resign  his  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cortes,  it  became  necessary  to 
suppress  an  anarchical  form  of  government  which  had 
become  ludicrous.  General  Concha,  then  commanding  the 
garrison  of  Madrid,  turned  the  Republican  Assembly  out 
of  doors  amid  general  satisfaction.  Having  accomplished  an 
irregular  duty,  the  restorer  of  order  was  content  to  retire  ; 
and  Serrano,  under  the  title  of  Regent,  conducted  the 
Government  for  a time,  and  almost  completed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Carlist  rebellion.  The  latest  military  demon- 
stration was  that  by  which  Martinez  Campos  efiected  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  young  King, 
with  the  aid  of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  and  afterwards  of 
Sagasta,  has  hitherto  met  ■with  no  active  resistance ; but  it 
seems  probable  that  discontents  of  various  kinds  may  have 
gradually  accumulated. 

A few  months  ago  the  irrepressible  Serrano  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a coalition  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a more  democratic  Constitution.  One  of  the 
many  documents  of  the  kind  which  have  nominally  regu- 
lated the  government  of  Spain  was  disinterred  at  the  in- 
stance of  Serrano  and  his  confederates.  It  is  enough  to 
quote  from  its  text  a preposterous  pro'ffision  by  which  the 
Cortes  were  enabled  at  any  time  to  assume  a constituent 
character,  and  even  to  convert  the  Monarchy  into  a Re- 
public. Sagasta  boldly  met  and  defeated  his  Parliamentary 
antagonists,  and  some  of  the  more  respectable  Republican 
leaders  took  the  opportunity  of  reconciling  themselves  with 
the  supporters  of  the  dynasty.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
Opposition  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  abortive  at- 
tempts at  mutiny;  but  perhaps  the  obscure  conspirators 
may  have  been  encouraged  by  their  knowledge  of  political 
dissensions  at  Madrid.  The  basis  of  the  conspiracy  seems 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  narrow.  All  the  privates,  all 
the  corporals,  and  the  officers  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plot.  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  the  sergeants  and  some  of  the  subal- 
terns and  the  captains,  with  one  or  more  field-officers, 
should  have  thought  it  possible  to  effect  a revolution  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  a few  steps  in 
rank  and  an  increase  of  pay.  It  is  possible  that  disaffected 
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officers  may  have  had  relations  with  the  promoters  of 
socialism  and  anarchy  in  the  South.  Duiing  the  present 
year  much  alarm  has  been  caused  by  agrarian  distui'bances 
in  AndaliTsia,  directed  not  so  much  against  the  Government 
as  against  the  landowners  and  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
in  general.  It  is  \mcertain  whether  the  agitation  which  is 
common  to  many  countries  results  from  organized  conspira- 
cies, or  from  the  general  diffusion  of  subversive  doctrines.  The 
disturbers  of  order  in  Andalusia  resembled  in  their  demands 
and  motives  the  Fenians,  the  Nihilists,  and  the  French  and 
German  Communists.  They  have  been  in  a great  measure 
suppressed  by  the  energy  of  the  Government ; but  they  may 
probably  have  found  support  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
army.  Some  newspaper  correspondents  report  a distrust  of 
the  common  soldiers  by  the  superior  officers,  who  appear 
without  exception  to  have  maintained  their  loyalty  and 
discipline.  On  the  whole,  the  mutiny  seems  to  have  been 
insignificant. 

The  Republicans,  as  a party,  appear  not  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  movement.  The  name  of  Zorrilla,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  past  in  exile,  was  mentioned  by  the 
mutineers  at  Badajoz,  but  he  has  not,  till  lately,  been  con- 
sidered a Republican.  In  former  times  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  Parliamentary  Opposition,  and  during  the  short  and 
troubled  existence  of  the  Republic  he  remained  in  obscurity. 
Castelar,  who  is  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Repub- 
licans, has  expressed  disapproval  of  the  military  revolt. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  eccentricities  of 
ambition,  it  is  generally  improbable  that  an  ambitious 
civilian  should  associate  himself  with  mutineers.  A mere 
politician  well  knows  that,  if  he  were  raised  to  office  by  a 
revolt  in  the  army,  he  would  be  thenceforward  dependent 
on  his  professional  instruments  and  allies.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  a section  of  Parliamentary  malcontents  might 
favour  the  pretensions  of  Zorrilla  against  his  former  rival 
Sagasta  ; but  no  orator  in  Spain,  except  perhaps  Castelar, 
has  any  hold  on  popular  feeling.  The  only  member  of  the 
Opposition  who  could  be  suspected  of  connivance  with 
military  insurrection  is  the  veteran  Serrano;  but  he  is 
probably  aware  that  such  enterprises  as  those  which  occu- 
pied his  youth  and  middle  age  are  rapidly  becoming  ana- 
chronisms. For  the  present  Serrano,  though  he  retains 
his  high  rank  in  the  army,  holds  no  command ; and  he  has 
of  late  confined  himself  to  the  comparatively  harmless 
business  of  political  agitation.  Not  only  the  Republicans, 
but  the  Carlists,  seem  to  have  been  innocent  of  complicity 
in  the  recent  transactions.  Although  Badajoz  and  Seo  de 
Urgel  are  within  reach  of  the  late  theatre  of  war,  the 
mutinous  garrisons  have  apparently  received  neither  support 
nor  encouragement  from  the  population.  If  the  Basque 
provinces  have  still  grievances  to  complain  of,  they  are  pro- 
bably cured  by  expexience  of  their  sympathy  for  Don  Carlos. 
Alfonso  XII.  may  perhaps  not  yet  have  secured  the  loyal 
attachment  of  his  subjects  in  other  provinces  ; bxxt  he  lias 
no  Pretender  to  fear,  and  the  Republicans  had,  foi’tunately 
for  the  reigning  King,  an  opportunity  shoi’tly  before  his 
accession  of  proving  their  hopeless  impotence.  The  failure 
of  the  mutiny  ought  to  strengthen  the  actual  Government. 


THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  India  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Viceroy’s  appeal  to  the  official  opinion 
of  the  country  upon  the  proposed  extension  of  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  natives  over  Europeans  has  been  answered 
by  a practically  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  change. 
Lord  Ripon  has  thus  lost  the  support,  such  as  it  was,  which 
the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  Local  Governments  origin- 
ally afforded  to  his  legislative  project.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  this  concurrence  did  not  in  any  case  imply  a well- 
considered  conviction  of  the  general  expediency  of  altering 
the  law,  still  less  an  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
alteration  was  to  be  effected.  The  final  reply  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam — a Non-Regulation  Piwince,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a large  class  of  tea-planters, 
the  effects  of  the  measure  will  be  at  once  practically  felt — 
shows  how  far  the  most  able,  liberal,  and  thoughtful  class 
of  officials  is  from  endorsing  Lord  Ripon’s  crude  and  ill- 
advised  innovation,  Mr,  Elliott  is  well  known,  not  only 
as  a devoted  and  successful  administrator  of  famine  relief, 
but  as  among  the  foremost  of  the  able  and  cultivated 
officials  which  the  competitive  system  in  its  palmy  days 
allured  from  academic  and  professional  triumphs  in  Eng- 
land to  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  India,  He  is  at 


least  as  incapable  of  nairow  selfishness  or  shortsighted 
partisanship  as  any  of  the  noisy  mob  which  clieei'cd  IMr. 
Bright’s  taunts  and  denunciations  a week  or  two  ago 
at  Willis’s  Rooms.  But  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  in 
developing  the  resources  of  an  unreclaimed  province  ho 
is  dependent  on  the  loyal  co-operation  of  English  settlers, 
and  that  this  co-oper<ation  is  not  likely  to  be  given  by 
men  who  feel  that  a privilege,  to  which  they  have  an 
historical  claim  and  which  they  regard  as  of  the  utmost 
value  and  importance,  has  been  taken  away,  against 
the  protest  of  the  whole  community  concerned,  for  no 
weightier  reason  than  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a single  ob- 
scure official  and  to  earn  the  cheap  applause  with  which  the 
ignorant,  thoughtless,  or  envious  portion  of  mankind  is 
accustomed  to  reward  every  demolition  of  other  people’s 
lights. 

It  is  now  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  that 
no  grounds  on  which  any  one  xvith  the  least  claim  to  states- 
manship would  take  action  can  be  discovered  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  cannot  be  pretended,  in  the  fac.e  of 
the  testimony  of  the  High  Court  of  Bengal  and  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province,  that  there  is  any  ad- 
ministrative necessity.  The  most  earnest  apologist  of  the 
Bill  will  not  venture  to  say  that,  if  it  be  passed,  justice  will 
in  any  single  particular  be  more  effectually  or  impartially 
administered.  On  the  contrary,  the  change  proposed  is 
that  a class  of  trials  which  the  Government  itself  I’ccognizes 
as  “ of  exceptional  difficulty,”  and  as  imposing  an  “ extra- 
“ ordinary  strain  ” on  the  tribunal  by  which  they  are  tried, 
shall  be  transferred  from  officials  for  whose  competence 
there  is  every  guarantee,  and  in  whom  the  persons  concerned 
feel  entire  confidence,  to  officials  who  are  confessedly,  as  a 
class,  less  competent  to  bear  that  strain,  and  in  whom  the 
persons  concerned  have  no  reason  for  feeling  any  confidence 
at  all.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be  ui’ged  that  the  change  was 
demanded  by  public  feeling,  or  that  any  influential  class, 
or  indeed  any  class  at  all,  felt  aggideved  at  the  present 
condition  of  the  law.  Beyond  the  single  official  whose 
letter  Sir  A.  Eden  transmitted  to  the  Government  for 
future  consideration,  there  was  not  dui’ing  the  three  years 
that  the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and  that  opinions  were 
being  collected  from  every  part  of  the  country  and  eveiy 
rank  in  society,  one  single  person  in  India  who  thought  it 
worth  while  to  address  the  Government  on  the  subject,  or 
who  in  any  other  way  suggested  that  this  one  of  the  vai’ious 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Europeans  in  connexion  with 
criminal  proceedings  was  regarded  in  any  cjuarter  as  unjust 
or  invidious.  Such  a feeling,  indeed,  is  not  one  which  a 
native  would  naturally  entertain.  The  w’hole  structure  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives  is  that  of  personal  law  and 
personal  privilege — rights  enjoyed  by  an  individual,  or  a 
class,  or  a nationality,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  community 
has  no  claim.  The  Hindus,  Mahommedans,  Sikhs,  and 
Jains,  the  Patansof  the  Western  frontiei’,  the  sleek  Ryots  of 
East  Bengal,  the  pidmitive  tribes  of  the  Malabar  coast,  all 
the  countless  communities  which  make  up  British  India, 
enjoy,  each  and  all,  certain  special  rights,  many  of  them 
absurd  or  mischievous,  but  which,  despite  their  folly  or 
mischief,  are  solemnly  protected  by  law,  jealously  insisted 
on  by  the  class  conceimed,  and  unhesitatingly  acquiesced  in 
by  the  rest  of  the  community.  So  long  as  his  jus  personals 
is  left  undisturbed,  the  native  troubles  his  head  very  little 
about  the  rights  of  his  neighbours;  still  less  would  he 
regard  with  favour  any  levelling  process  which,  on  theo- 
retic grounds  of  equality,  swept  away  any  of  his  neigh- 
bour’s privileges;  a like  process,  he  instinctively  feels, 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  be  applied  to  his 
own.  This  sentiment  is  one  which  the  Legislature  reli- 
giously respects.  Only  a year  ago,  as  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  point  out,  several  chapters  of  one  of  the 
great  codifying  measures  recently  introduced  wei’e  made  in- 
applicable to  Hindus  and  Mahommedans — not  because  any 
one  doubted  the  extreme  expediency  of  codification,  but 
because  certain  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  were  apprehen- 
sive that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  might  be 
interpreted  in  a sense  contrary  to  then’  view  of  then'  per- 
sonal law.  Living  in  this  land  of  privilege,  and  punctihously 
regarding  the  riglits  of  other  people,  Englishmen  in  India 
may  reasonably  demand  that  the  same  scrupulous  regard 
should  be  observed  towards  their  own,  and  that  a privilege 
which  they  have  enjoyed  for  a centiuy,  which  they  dearly 
prize,  which  no  one  has  shown  to  be  in  any  single  particular 
unjust,  unreasonable,  or  oppressive  to  others,  shall  not  be 
lightly  swept  away  at  the  suggestion  of  the  first  person 
whose  envy  or  vanity  is  aggrieved  at  its  existence. 
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Equally  untenable  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  Viceroy 
rested  his  defence  of  the  measure.  Obliged  to  admit  that 
there  was  no  immediate  necessity  for  the  change,  he  justi- 
fied its  introduction  by  the  argument  that,  as  the  concession 
would  have,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  made,  it  is  good  policy 
to  make  it  at  once ; while  the  j)ersons  whose  powers  will 
be  enlarged  are  few  in  number,  and  can  thus  be  more 
efficiently  superintended  and  controlled  than  might  be 
possible  vdth  larger  numbers  hereafter.  Such  a contention 
scarcely  deserves  the  grave  and  respectful  dissection  which 
the  High  Court  Judges  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  last  desperate  attempt  of  a general  whose  entire  army 
was  in  rout,  and  whose  officers  were  mutinous  or  lukewarm, 
to  cover  a disastrous  and  dishonourable  retreat.  One  of 
his  colleagues  was  in  open  opposition ; one  more,  at  least, 
made  no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  the  opponents  of  the 
measiu’e.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal — and  Bengal 
is  the  province  in  which  the  Bill  will  have  the  widest  and 
most  immediate  operation — declared  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  Bill  was  wholly  unjustified  by  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Driven  from  every  other  position,  the  Viceroy 
was  forced  into  the  perilous  contention  that  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  Civil  Service  rendered  it  ex- 
pedient forthivith  to  invest  its  native  members  with  powers 
over  Europeans  which  they  have  never  hitherto  en- 
joyed. The  least  examination  of  the  facts  proves  the  in- 
trinsic fallacy  of  the  contention.  Every  part  of  the  argu- 
ment is  unsound.  It  is  not  true — it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  truth — that  the  native  element  of  the  Civil  Service 
has  increased,  or  shows  any  symjitom  of  increasing,  at  such 
a rate  as  to  render  any  administrative  change  immediately, 
or  even  prospectively,  desirable.  Since  the  service  was 
thrown  open  to  competition  twenty-five  years  ago,  five 
natives  have  been  elected,  by  means  of  examination,  for 
Bengal.  The  passing  of  33  Viet.  c.  3,  however,  would  appear 
to  have  led  native  candidates  to  prefer  the  easier  process  of 
nomination,  and  of  late  years  no  native  has  entered  the 
service  by  competition.  Even  by  nomination  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  found  it  easy  to  supply  its  ranks  with 
eligible  natives,  for  the  nominations  in  Bengal  have  hardly 
averaged  one  a year.  The  body  to  be  dealt  with,  then,  con- 
sists partly  of  a very  small  and  divindling  class  of  compe- 
titioners, partly  of  nominees  who  are  appointed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government  without  any  definite  guarantee 
of  fitness,  and  about  whom  and  their  capacity  for  jucheial 
work  nothing  is  at  present,  or  can  for  several  years  be 
known.  As  the  Judges  point  out,  the  whole  thing  has  not 
got  beyond  the  stage  of  an  experiment,  and  experiments 
ought  not  to  be  tried  when  the  personal  liberty  and 
safety  of  European  settlers  are  at  stake.  How  serious  are 
the  risks  to  the  liberty  and  safety  of  Europeans  in  the 
Mofussil,  how  inveterate  is  the  native  habit  of  bringing 
false  charges  and  substantiating  them  by  suborned  testi- 
mony, how  imperative  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  Euro- 
pean, in  his  position  of  estrangement  and  isolation,  by  a 
tribunal  whose  competence  and  purity  are  beyond  sus- 
picion, are  truths  on  which  the  testimony  of  Sir  Stuart 
Bayley,  an  officer  of  great  district  experience,  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  High  Court  is 
conclusive.  If  Lord  Bipon  chooses  now,  in  the  face  of  the 
warnings  given  to  him  by  the  entire  official  body  in  India 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  entire  European  community,  to 
deprive  Europeans  of  the  highly-prized  safeguard  which 
they  at  present  enjoy,  he  will  do  so  with  a full  knowledge 
of  the  risks  to  which  he  is  exposing  his  countrymen,  and 
of  the  consequent  harassment,  anxiety,  and  mental  distress 
which  the  existence  of  any  such  risk  cannot  fail  to  entail 
upon  those  who  are  exposed  to  it. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  violence  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  on  either  side  of  the  controversy,  and  on 
the  fact  that  the  native  community  has  come  to  regard  the 
Bill  as  a test  instance  as  to  whether  the  Queen’s  Procla- 
mation is  to  be  carried  into  practice  or  not.  On  neither 
ground  can  any  argument,  except  of  a rhetorical  character, 
be  re.sted.  Much  of  the  language  used  by  the  combatants 
on  either  side  has  been  violent,  extravagant,  vulgar,  foolish, 
and  everything  else  that  is  objectionable.  This,  however,  is 
the  fate  of  every  controversy.  The  angry  mob  pelt  each 
other  Avith  abuse  while  the  reasonable  and  thinking 
few  are  busied  in  ascertaining  the  facts  and  estimating 
then’  weight.  The  better  class  of  Indian  journalism — 
such  papers  for  instance  as  the  Pioneer  of  Allahabad — have 
preserved  throughout  a calmness  of  thought  and  moderation 
of  language  which  could  be  exhibited  only  by  calm  and 
reasonable  men  seriously  urging  Avhat  they  believe  to  be 


the  truth  in  a matter  of  great  public  importance.  The  idea 
that  the  Government  in  India  is  being  coerced  by  a mob  of 
brutal  filibusters  is  one  which  it  may  suit  Mr.  Bright  to 
disseminate  among  the  excited  audiences  Avhich  his  rhetoric 
enthralls,  but  it  has  no  reality  in  fact.  Equally  unreal  is 
the  conception  that  any  rational  native  is  foolish  enough  to 
believe  that  the  Queen’s  Proclamation,  delivered  twenty-five 
years  ago,  will  now  be  violated  if  a change  for  which  no 
one  throughout  that  period  has  asked  is  not  suddenly  con- 
ceded. The  natives  know  perfectly  well  what  the  Queen’s 
Proclamation  meant,  and  how  loyally  their  English  rulers 
observe  it. 

Lord  Bipon  now  stands  face  to  face  with  the  entire  body 
of  his  countrymen — official  and  non-official.  The  colleagues 
whom  their  position  constrains  to  support  him  are  for  the 
most  part  umvilling  allies,  in  two  instances  open  opponents. 
The  measure  was  inconsiderately  introduced,  and  the  speech 
in  which  Mr.  Ilbert  explained  and  defended  it  was  a 
masterpiece  of  incorrect  fact,  superficial  knowledge,  and 
plausible  fallacy.  The  one  occasion  on  which  the  Bill  was 
debated  is  admitted  by  friend  and  foe  alike  to  have  been  a 
day  of  defeat  and  humiliation  for  the  Government  to  which 
official  records  happily  supply  no  parallel.  Lord  Bipon  stands 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a minority  of  one.  It  remains  now  to 
be  seen  whether  he  will  have  the  good  sense  and  magnani- 
mity to  conclude  that  a minority  of  one  is  most  probably  in 
the  wrong. 


lEELAND. 

The  blindness  of  people  who  will  not  see  is  known  to  be 
a form  of  infirmity  which  resists  the  oculist,  couch  he 
never  so  ivisely.  It  is  probable  that  some  persons  in  Eng- 
land honestly  do  not  perceive,  and  that  others  will  success- 
fully continue  to  affect  not  to  perceive,  the  morals  of  the 
tivo  Irish  debates,  curiously  different  in  general  tone,  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  the  first-named  day  Mr.  Healy 
and  his  humble  followers  were  in  their  glory.  The  familiar 
fiowers  of  Irish  eloquence  blossomed  with  nearly  as  much 
luxuriance  as  if  the  scene  had  been  a platform  in  Mayo,  or 
the  upper  portion  of  the  columns  of  an  Irish-American 
newspaper  when  the  editor  announces  his  intention  to 
“ Denounce  Scathingly  the  Brutal  Ferocity  of  the  Police 
“ Panthers.”  “ The  most  blackguard  and  profligate  ruffian,” 
“the  sallow-faced  gentleman  in  Dublin,”  are  samples  of 
the  elegant  phrases  that  flew  about  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  Avitnesses  for  the  Crown  Avere  of  the  female  sex  they 
Avere  dismissed  by  Mr.  Healy,  with  that  chwalrous  gallantry 
towards  his  countrywomen  on  Avhich  all  Irishmen  pride 
themselves,  as  “ prostitutes.”  On  Tuesday  matters  Avere 
entirely  changed.  Mr.  Harrington  and  Mr.  Small  indeed 
endeavoured  to  preserve  the  note,  and  Mr.  Harrington 
“ resented  the  patronizing  tone  ” of  an  unfortunate  Liberal 
member  who  expressed  himself  anxious  to  benefit  Ireland. 
But  this  was  not  generally  approved  by  the  party.  It  is 
said  by  persons  familiar  Avith  the  noble  Irish  tongue  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  mendicants  of  that  nation  to  receive 
the  Saxon’s  alms  and  requite  them  Avith  a malediction  in 
Erse  which  the  poor  barbarian  takes  for  a blessing.  Mr. 
Harrington  adopted  this  plan,  but  forgot  to  veil  his  grati- 
tude in  the  obscimity  of  a learned  language.  Mr.  Parnell 
and  others  AA'ere  more  cautious,  and,  while  manifesting  a 
decent  reluctance  and  liberty  of  criticism,  took  care  not  to 
endanger  the  loss  of  some  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds 
doAvn,  and  of  a guarantee  for  some  millions  more. 

The  chief  effect  which  the  remarkable  recrudescence  of 
Irish  savagery  on  Monday  night  produced  on  those  who 
sympathize  Avith  the  Irish  party  in  England  appears  to 
have  been  the  suggestion  of  a parallel  between  the  violent 
language  of  the  Nationalists  now  and  the  violent  lan- 
guage of  the  “ landlordists  ” tAvo  years  ago.  It  is  not 
easy  to  remember  any  occasion  Avhen  a spokesman  of 
the  loyal  party  in  Ireland  described  the  other  side  as 
“ blackguard  and  profligate  ruffians,”  though  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  deny  that  such  a description,  if  im- 
polite, might  in  some  cases  have  been  accurate.  The 
chief  resemblance  between  the  cases,  even  had  it  been 
so,  Avould  have  been  that  one  party  employed  violent  lan- 
guage in  denouncing  murderers,  and  that  the  other  party 
employs  it  in  denouncing  those  by  whom  mm-derers  have 
been  hanged.  But  it  is  not  by  looking  at  this  side  of  the 
question,  though  it  is  instructive  enough,  that  most  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  got  from  the  comparison  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  It  may  be  very  shreAvdly  suspected  that  the  Irish 
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PfiEE  Duch£ne  was  not  so  terribly  en  colere  on  the  first 
occasion  as  he  appeared  to  be.  The  bait  of  the  Tramways 
Bill  being  too  tempting  to  resist,  it  was  necessary  before 
accepting  it  to  satisfy  the  constituent  with  a demonstration ; 
and  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Hakrinoton  and  Mr.  O’Brien 
demonstrated  accordingly,  that  their  souls  might  be  suffi- 
ciently free  to  signify  a more  or  less  sulky  acceptance  of 
the  money  on  Tuesday.  Some  very  thin-skinned  or  veiy 
oblivious  persons  have  apparently  been  shocked  at  the 
license  which  was  allowed  during  the  period  of  demonstra- 
tion. Perhaps  the  ever-blossoming  flower  of  Mr.  Healy’s 
gracious  language  burst  with  a little  louder  report  and 
with  a slightly  taller  shoot  (both  on  Monday  and  subse- 
quently on  Thursday)  than  on  any  former  occasion,  but 
there  surely  was  not  so  much  difference  as  to  justify 
the  solemn  warnings  to  the  English  people  which  recom- 
mended themselves  as  appropriate  to  the  Times.  The 
English  people  must  be  even  denser  than  their  enemies 
accuse  them  of  being  if  they  have  not  by  this  time  taken 
the  measure  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Harrington.  When 
a man  gives  house-room  to  plants  of  this  kind,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  prepared  for,  and  even  to  enjoy,  their  abrupt  and 
boisterous  fashions  of  flowering. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Irish  proceedings  on  these 
occasions  are  in  no  way  surprising  and  are  thoroughly  intel- 
ligible, they  should  be  a little  useful,  not  in  informing  any- 
body of  ordinary  political  sanity,  but  in  keeping  him  in 
mind  of  his  information.  Mr.  Forster  has  drawn  at 
Devonport  a picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  not  long  ago 
which  may  suitably  complete  the  reminder.  That  is  the 
state  which  the  brawlers  of  Monday  and  Thursday  would 
like  to  bring  back,  and  which  has  been  temporarily  im- 
proved by  Lord  Spencer  taking  up  and  bettering  Mr. 
Forster’s  own  policy  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  had 
checkmated  Badical  intrigue  and  cancelled  the  Kil- 
mainham  Treaty.  The  elements  of  this  state  stdl  exist. 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Harrington,  according  to  hypothesis, 
may  not  have  been  in  any  greater  state  of  rage  with  the 
Saxon  on  Monday  than  they  usually  are,  and  they  may 
only  have  shown  this  rage  in  order  to  brace  themselves 
for  the  trying  task  of  accepting  Saxon  bounty  the  next 
day.  But  there  is  'not  the  slightest  reason  for  suspecting 
them  or  their  friends  of  having  dissembled  an  affection 
for  Englishmen,  the  English  Parliament,  and  the  English 
Empire  which  they  really  feel.  The  period  of  disclosure 
may  have  been  somewhat  studied  and  dependent  on  a par- 
ticular motive;  but  the  disclosure  itself  need  not  be  re- 
garded with  any  suspicion.  All  the  douceurs  which  Mr. 
Trevelyan  can  devise — all  the  loans,  and  the  gifts,  and 
the  disguised  extensions  of  the  franchise  to  lower  and  yet 
lower  strata  of  the  Irish  population — will  not  sweeten  the 
temper  of  the  party  which  cannot  endure  that  a murderer 
should  be  hanged,  and  which  is  almost  more  exasperated 
by  the  grosser  and  more  intolerable  outrage  of  allowing  a 
landowner  to  keep  some  portion  of  the  land  he  owns. 
Neither — ^to  go  from  morals  to  politics — ^will  any  of  these 
douceurs  satisfy  the  political  aspirations  of  the  same  ami- 
able faction.  In  order  to  win  Monaghan  Mr.  Healy  put 
his  Nationalism  in  his  pocket,  and  appeared  as  a Land 
Beformer  and  a moderate  Home  Euler  only.  Monaghan 
won,  he  went  down  to  Wexford,  and,  according  to  the 
organs  of  his  own  party,  boasted  of  having  “ planted  the 
“ old  green  flag  of  Irish  Nationalism  on  the  sacred  sod  of 
“ the  North.”  It  does  not  need  much  intelligence  to  see 
that  this  description,  if  scarcely  descriptive  of  his  acts, 
was  strictly  faithful  to  his  wishes.  There  are  three  in- 
tolerables  to  the  Irish  Nationahst,  and  nothing  that  the 
most  lavish  and  conciliatory  Ethelred  the  Unready  among 
English  Ministers  can  do  will  ever  make  them  tolerable 
by  any  gift  or  concession,  except  the  final  concession,  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Irish  patriot  to  sweep  them 
away.  It  is  intolerable  that  a man  should  be  hanged  for 
murder,  or  indeed  interfered  with  in  any  way  in  the 
patriotic  task  of  assassination.  It  is  intolerable  that  a 
landlord  should  be  allowed  to  retain  any  interest,  pecuniary 
or  other,  in  his  land.  It  is  intolerable  that  Ireland  should 
be  subject  to  any  stable  government  whatever.  These  three 
grievances  nothing  can  make  the  true  Irish  patriot  forget 
or  forgive  or  condone.  He  will  sometimes  graciously  pass 
them  over  (especially  after  indemnifying  himself  by  a loud 
preliminary  assertion  of  them)  in  order  to  receive  pecuniary 
or  other  benefits.  He  may  tone  down  his  expression  of 
them  in  circles  where  that  expression  might  be  attended  by 
personal  inconvenience  to  himself.  He  may,  for  his  own 
purposes,  be  silent  about  them  now  and  then.  But  they 


are  unalterable  and  unaltered.  There  is  something  ratlier 
admirable,  a political  parsidoxer  may  argue,  in  tliis  con- 
sistency, and  he  may  continue  his  argument  by  pointing 
out  that  the  creed  is  a singularly  altruistic  one.  Presum- 
ably at  any  rate,  the  Irish  agitator  does  not  want  license 
to  murder  for  himself ; he  is  only  indignant  that  it  should 
be  refused  to  others.  He  does  not  claim,  whether  or  not  ho 
desii'cs,  a share  of  the  property  of  which  he  would  despoil 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  As  for  the 
independent  government  of  his  country,  he  must  be  credited 
with  shrewdness  enough  to  know  that  the  incumbents  of 
that  responsibility  will  have  a remarkably  unplea.sant  time 
of  it.  But  the  peculiarity,  and  in  a way  the  strength,  of 
the  Irish  agitator  is  that  he  has  the  true  de.structiveness 
for  destruction’s  sake  which  constitutes  the  secret  of  the 
formidableness  of  anarchists  generally.  Moreover,  he  has, 
to  do  him  ju.stice,  gone  up  very  high  indeed,  almost  as 
high  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  the  scale  of  de.structive- 
ness. The  right  to  live  (not  in  the  Land  League  sense), 
the  right  to  possess  property,  the  right  to  be  goveimed 
by  the  best  and  mo.st  permanent  government  possible,  are 
almost  the  bases  of  society.  The  right  to  murder,  the  right 
to  take  away  property,  and  the  right  to  destroy  the  only 
stable  government  possible  for  Ireland,  are  the  nea.tly  nega- 
tive formulas  which,  if  he  could  be  got  to  state  his  case 
without  flowers  of  rhetoiic,  the  Irish  Nationalist  aims  at 
substituting,,  and  which,  if  he  could  be  got  to  clear  his  mind 
of  cant  and  to  disregard  mere  pai-ty  convenience,  the  Eng- 
lish Eadical  would  see  that  he  is  endorsing.  Of  this  latter 
fact  it  would  seem  that  the  English  Eadical  not  unnaturally 
dislikes  to  be  reminded.  But  charity  insists  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  reminder,  even  though  hope  is  not  very  con- 
fident that  amendment  is  still  possible. 


BELGIAN  POLITICS. 

The  diffusion  of  education  and  of  common  sense  which 
education  is  politely  supposed  to  bring  -with  it  ought, 
one  might  think,  to  make  the  line  between  political  and 
municipal  affairs  more  and  more  distinct.  What  can  the 
parties  into  which  Parliamentary  Assemblies  are  ordinarily 
divided  hiP/e  to  do  with  the  management  of  a city  or  a 
county  ? Conservatives  and  Liberals  may  be  equally  sound 
upon  the  maintenance  of  highways ; the  most  radical  diver- 
gence upon  points  of  theology  or  politics  is  compatible  with 
entire  agreement  on  the  quality  and  price  of  the  water 
supply.  The  standing  antagonism  in  these  matters  is 
between  those  who  like  to  save  and  those  who  like  to  spend 
the  ratepayers’  money ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  line 
of  cleavage  between  the  two  should  coincide  with  that 
which  makes  men  adversaries  in  civil  or  religious  disputes. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  this  expectation  has  been 
completely  falsified.  The  connexion  between  political  and 
municipal  business  becomes  closer  every  day.  When  the 
elections  of  Town  Councils  take  place  in  England,  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  labelled,  not  by  the  side  they  take  in 
local  controversies,  but  by  the  political  party  to  which  they 
belong.  The  contests  of  Sunday  last  in  Fi’ance  were  in 
name  for  the  Departmental  Councils ; but  Eepublicans  and 
Eoyahsts  fought  as  hard  for  victory  as  though  they  had 
been  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; and  in  Belgium  a 
Eeform  Bill  which  deals  only  with  municipal  elections  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a fierce  and  protracted  conflict  between 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition. 

In  Belgium  the  payment  of  a certain  amount  of  direct 
taxes  forms  the  qualification  of  the  voter  alike  in  municipal 
and  in  Parliamentary  elections.  The  sum  demanded  differs 
in  the  two  cases,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Any  agita- 
tion to  alter  this  provision  in  reference  to  Parliamentary 
elections  has  to  contend  with  a serious  preliminary  obstacle. 
The  connexion  between  the  Parliamentary  franchise  and 
the  payment  of  direct  taxes  is  an  article  of  the  Constitution, 
and  only  a small  fraction  of  Liberals  have  hitherto  been 
willing  to  incur  the  risks  of  constitutional  revision.  If  the 
suffrage  could  have  been  extended  by  ordinary  legislation, 
it  is  possible  that  a majority  in  favour  of  doing  so  might 
have  been  made  up  by  a coalition  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Extreme  Left.  No  Continental  Eadical  likes  to  be 
found  resisting  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage;  and 
it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  the  Catholics  would 
not,  on  the  whole,  be  gainers  by  such  a change.  But  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution  is  a different  matter.  It  is 
impossible  to  feel  sure  that  it  would  stop  at  the  fran- 
I chise ; and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  violence  of  party 
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controversy,  the  majority  of  Belgian  politicians  have  valued 
the  advantages  which  the  Constitution  secures  to  them 
far  too  highly  to  be  at  all  inclined  to  change  it. 
But  the  connexion  between  the  municipal  franchise  and  the 
payment  of  direct  taxes  is  outside  the  Constitution,  and  it 
can  consequently  be  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
only  thing,  therefore,  that  has  prevented  an  extension  of  the 
municipal  franchise  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  the  majority 
in  the  Legislature  as  to  the  effect  of  the  change  on  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  parties.  Until  now  both  sides  have  seemed 
disposed  to  let  well  alone ; but  the  necessity,  in  view  of  a 
deficit  and  of  the  increased  taxation  required  to  meet  it, 
of  concihating  the  Extreme  Left,  has  at  last  driven  the 
Ministry  to  do  something  in  this  direction.  What  they  have 
actually  done  is  to  propose  an  extension  of  the  municipal 
franchise  based  on  an  educational  qualification.  In  any 
form  such  an  extension  would  have  been  a clever  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberals,  because  the  standard  of  education 
is  decidedly  higher  among  them  than  it  is  among  the 
Catholics.  But  in  the  form  wliich  it  has  actually  taken  it 
is  peculiaidy  clever.  The  possession  of  the  educational 
qualification  is  either  assumed  or  ascertained  by  examina- 
tion. It  is  assumed  in  all  citizens  who  fall  under  one  of 
nineteen  categories,  including  some  which  can  be  multi- 
plied at  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  ascertained  by  an  examination,  which  cannot  be  passed 
before  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  obligatory  subjects  of 
the  elementary  school  course.  As  the  Bill  was  first  framed, 
the  teacher  in  a State  elementary  school  had  a vote,  but 
not  a teacher  in  a voluntary  school  — an  instance  of 
partiality  which  seems  to  have  been  too  much  even  for 
the  Belgian  Liberals.  But  the  Opposition  have  not  been 
mollified  by  the  partial  concession  made  to  them  upon  this 
head.  They  complain  that  the  classes  now  admitted  to  the 
municipal  franchise  will  be,  in  a great  degree,  the  creatures 
of  the  Government.  The  examining  Boards  which  will  have 
to  determine  whether  the  applicant  for  a vote  has  proved  his 
capacity  will,  they  say,  be  chiefly  appointed  by  the  State, 
and  they  will  make  it  their  first  business  to  ascertain  with 
which  party  the  man  who  presents  himself  for  examination 
is  likely  to  vote.  The  great  body  of  the  working  classes, 
whether  they  be  labourers  or  artisans,  will  not,  it  is  further 
urged,  be  able  to  satisfy  a test  which  implies  that  five 
years  after  a boy  has  left  school  he  has  forgotten  nothing 
that  he  learned  there.  Yet  it  is  among  them,  not  among 
petty  Government  ofiicials,  that  recruits  for  the  electorate 
should  have  been  sought.  These  objections  are,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  well  founded.  If  the  object  in  view  had  been 
simply  to  insist  on  the  possession  of  a minimum  educa- 
tional qualification,  it  would  have  been  easier  and  more 
natural  to  have  taken  as  the  test  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  school  course.  There  are  many  fauly  intel- 
ligent workmen  who  would  shrink  from  being  examined  at 
eighteen  in  subjects  with  which  they  were  familiar  at 
thirteen.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  no  doubt,  if  men 
of  all  classes  did  more  to  keep  up  their  school  knowledge  in 
after  life ; but  to  make  the  doing  this  a condition  of  having 
a vote  is  to  make  disfranchisement  very  general,  or  the 
examination  by  which  it  may  be  avoided  very  partial. 

The  Bill  has  yet  to  pass  the  Senate,  and  the  Conservatism 
which  in  theory  belongs  to  a Second  Chamber  may  be 
strong  enough  to  ensure  its  rejection.  If  not,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  in  a country  and  a Legislature  in  which  parties 
are  so  evenly  balanced  a game  of  this  sort  cannot  possibly 
be  played  without  danger.  A minority  which  wants  but  a 
few  votes  to  make  it  a majority  is  not  likely  to  give  up  the 
contest  in  despair.  It  will  rather  be  di’awn  to  consider 
whether  it  cannot  bid  higher  than  the  Government  for 
the  support  of  the  Extreme  Left.  In  this  instance  such 
a coalition  would  be  less  immoral  than  unions  formed  ex- 
clusively for  an  enemy’s  destruction  commonly  are.  The 
object  of  the  coalition  would  not  be  simply  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  without  regard  to  what  might 
follow.  It  would  be  directed  to  a change  wliich,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  members  of  the  Opposition,  would  con- 
siderably increase  their  strength  in  the  Legislature,  and 
so  make  it  possible  for  them  to  undertake  once  more  the 
practical  conduct  of  affairs.  In  Belgium  universal  suffrage 
would  be  somewhat  less  of  a leap  in  the  dark  than  it  has 
been  in  other  countries.  At  all  events,  the  blame  of  its 
introduction  would  be  shared  with  the  Government,  wliich 
has  taken  the  first  step  towards  disturbing  a settlement 
which  has  hitherto  worked  well.  That  M.  ErJire-Oeean 
and  his  colleagues  are  not  anxious  to  extend  the  franchise 
irrespectively  of  any  partj^  gain,  niay  be  inferred  from  the 


successful  resistance  they  have  offered  to  an  amendment 
moved  by  M.  Janson,  the  leader  of  the  ■ advanced  Left, 
which  would  have  given  the  municipal  franchise  to  all 
householders  paying  a rent  of  8^.  a year.  This  very  moderate 
proposal  had,  in  their  eyes,  the  fatal  fault  that  it  was 
supported  by  the  CathoHcs — a circumstance  which  so 
frightened  the  author  of  it  that  in  the  end  he  preferred  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  An  educational  franchise  con- 
ferred by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Government  has 
obvious  advantages  over  one  that  depends  on  conditions 
which  the  Government  cannot  control. 


THE  EEPOET  OF  THE  CHUEOH  COUETS 
COMMISSION. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  published  in  what 
seems  to  be  a fairly  accurate  form.  They  have  not  appeared 
before  they  were  wanted,  or  before  they  were  vushed  for.  It 
is  indeed  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intolerable  sense  of 
failure  under  which  the  chief  author  of  the  latest  and 
most  harassing  elements  of  the  system  which  this  Com- 
mission was  created  to  pass  in  review,  if  not  to  condemn, 
made  himself  its  prime  promoter,  was  an  almost  unique 
phenomenon.  Passive  submission  to  the  correction  of  his 
own  mistake  is  the  extreme  of  courage  generally  expected 
from  a pubhc  man.  Archbishop  Tait  showed  the  higher 
corn-age  of  being  himself  foremost  in  the  remedial  act.  His 
private  sympathy  supplemented  his  public  just  dealing  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Mackonochie.  His  strong  personahty  was 
indeed  lost  to  his  colleagues  at  what  may  have  been  the 
critical  moment  of  their  deliberations ; but  it  is  very  evident 
that  his  successor  inherited,  and  was  not  afraid  to  use,  his 
influence.  The  result  is  a document  the  number  of  the 
signers  of  which  is  hardly  so  remarkable  as  the  unanimity 
among  men  of  widely  differing  antecedents,  habits  of 
thought,  and  political  prepossessions  in  favour  of  a return, 
discreetly  and  thoughtfully  modified,  to  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical judicature  which  the  conceit  of  the  past  half-century 
had  set  at  nought.  For  the  centi-alized  tyranny  of  uneccle- 
siastical  lawyers  we  are  again  invited  to  set  up  the  inter- 
dependence of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  and  for  a 
ruthless  centralization  the  well-adjusted  relations  of  diocese, 
province,  and  realm. 

But  the  crowning  peculiarity  of  the  recommendations  is 
that  every  single  point  which,  by  way  of  safeguard,  had  been 
retained  in,  or  foisted  into,  that  chaos  which  is  compli- 
mentarily  referred  to  as  our  existing  system  of  ecclesiastical 
judicature,  is  brushed  away  with  polite  contumely.  The 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  vanishes. 
The  framers  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840,  passed 
for  all  sorts  of  clerical  offences,  were  very  proud  of  the 
safeguard  which  they  fancied  they  had  devised  for  wronged 
innocence  in  the  preliminary  inquiry ; but  now  this  cumbrous 
and  obstructive  expedient  for  breeding  delay  and  heaping 
up  expense  is  absolutely  to  disappear.  The  unfettered  dis- 
cretion of  the  Bishop  to  stop  a suit  was  deemed  by  the  former 
generation  to  be  of  such  evil  omen,  both  for  priest  and  people, 
that  it  was  cribbed  and  confined  by  artificially  elaborate 
proceedings.  Now  the  prerogative  is  to  have  full  swing. 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  are  reasons  against  as 
well  as  for  this  great  confidence  in  episcopal  discretion.  But 
the  Commissioners  were  obviously  led  to  their  conclusion  by 
the  spectacle  of  much  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  round  us.  Still  the  recommendation  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  not  large  list  of  reservations  sent 
in  by  several  of  the  Commissioners.  The  power  of  any  one 
man  to  constitute  himself  informer  glared  with  a mien 
of  such  ugly  vexation  that  in  the  ritual  cases  which  formed 
the  scope  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  his  place 
was  to  be  taken  by  those  three  aggrieved  parishioners  so 
whimsically  borrowed  from  the  High  Church  minority  of 
the  Ritual  Commission.  Now  this  triple  monster,  hke  the 
Gorgons,  the  Fates,  and  the  Furies,  stands  a convicted  ^ 
nuisance ; and  we  learn  that  one  informer  is  really  looked 
upon  as  more  manageable  than  that  triplet  of  men  which 
was  preferred  because  it  was  presumed  to  have,  as  consisting 
of  residents,  a conscientious  interest  in  the  fray. 

By  the  same  Public  Worship  Act  the  Bishop^  if  he  were 
accepted  as  personal  judge,  could  neither  create  a precedent 
nor  open  the  door  to  an  appeal.  Both  these  safeguards  have 
flitted  to  the  limbo  of  obsolete  whimsies.  Cheapness  and 
efficiency  were,  it  was  urged,  promoted  by  passing  over  as  far 
as  possible  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  provincial  jurisdic- 
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tion,  and  striking  out  straight  for  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
Now  the  Archbishop’s  Court  is  to  be  reinstated  with  its 
ancient  influence.  A Bishop  sitting  or  giving  judgment  in 
person  has  hitherto  been  dealt  with  as  an  inexplicable  singu- 
larity ; now  it  is  declared  to  be  decent  and  essential  that 
the  Diocesan  should  sit  upon  the  seat  of  authority.  Some 
mysterious  benefit  was  in  1874  supposed  to  reside  in  pro- 
visions Avhich,  under  Archiepiscopal  influence,  deprived 
each  of  the  two  Ai’chbishops  of  a free  choice  as  to  his 
Ofiicial  Principal,  while  they  then  fettered  their  compul- 
sorily combined  action  by  exacting  dependence  upon  the 
Ministry.  All  this  disappears,  while  the  Dean  of  Arches 
is  to  be  made  Dean  of  Arches  by  the  old  decorous  cere- 
monial of  our  forefathers,  which  Lord  Penzance  holds 
in  such  distaste  and  contempt.  In  the  Court  of  Appe.al 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  J udicial  Committee  some  safety 
was  assumed  to  reside  in  a-  collective  judgment ; but  now 
the  judgments,  if  reasons  are  given,  are  to  be  separate, 
while  the  argumentation  is  to  be  nothing  in  authority, 
and  the  sentence  is  alone  to  be  operative  so  far  as  it  is 
limited  to  the  case  actually  before  the  Court.  Finally, 
that  sweet  haven  of  rest — the  gaol — is  no  longer  to  have  its 
doors  open  night  and  day  to  the  depraved  clerk  who  refuses 
to  dress  as  Lord  Penzance  decides  to  clothe  him. 

Without  having  the  record  of  the  fourscore  sittings  of 
the  Commission  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  the  pro- 
cess which  has  led  them  to  recommendations  of  such  sweep- 
ing change.  These,  however,  correspond,  speaking  gener- 
ally, with  the  criticism  which  events  have  forced  us  and 
other  independent  bystanders  to  make  upon  the  moribund 
system,  and  we  are  therefore  willing  to  receive  them 
favoui’ably.  But  it  would  be  foolish  optimism  to  imagine 
that  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  could  command 
success  with  the  miscellaneous  public  before  whom  they 
have  now  to  appear,  and  many  of  whom  require  no  other 
reason  for  resisting  a proposal  than  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  Church.  The  traffickers  of  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation will  see  their  trade  gone,  while  the  Erastian  and  the 
Liberationist  will  shake  hands  in  a league  against  a project 
which  recognizes  in  the  Church,  allied  as  it  is  with  the 
State,  a spiritual  body.  What  may  be  said  by  that  most 
advanced  section  of  Ritualists  whose  most  conspicuous  virtue 
is  hardly  a proneness  to  be  contented,  wp  can  hardly  tell ; 
but  we  should  trust  they  have  by  this  time  learned  to  parse 
the  word  possible,  as  well  as  to  measure  forces  favomable 
and  unfavourable.  The  least  palatable  recommendation  to 
them  will  probably  be  the  lay  constitution  of  the  final 
Court.  But  they  must  remember  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is,  after  all,  established.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  this  Coiirt  an  umpire  only  of  legal  facts,  and 
rotation  negatives  the  possibility  of  packing,  while  theo- 
logical assessors  are  provided  for,  and  the  formal  sentence 
goes  back  to  the  spiritual  Court. 

Lord  Penzance  finally  has  dotted  his  i’s  and  crossed  his 
t’s  as  far  as  the  popular  appreciation  of  his  idea  of  his  own 
function  is  concerned,  by  refusing — alone,  as  it  seems,  among  j 
the  Commission — to  sign  the  Report  even  with  reservations.  | 
His  views  are  embodied  in  a counter  Report,  of  which  ! 
the  meaning,  so  far  as  Ave  can  make  sense  of  the  precis 
given  in  the  Times,  seems  to  be  that  he  is  dissentient  because 
to  sign  the  Report  would  be  to  set  his  hand  to  a declara- 
tion capable  of  being  taken  to  mean  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  Avas  a greater  man  than  Lord  Penzance. 
We  belieAm  that  the  document  Avill  survive  even  this 
abstention ; and  in  the  meanwhile,  A\ffiatever  may  be  the 
treatment  which  it  will  receive  in  Parliament  and  among 
the  manufacturers  of  popular  cries,  its  moral  effect  Avill  be 
great  and  beneficent.  The  old  Courts  of  1840  and  1874 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  a few  years’  earlier  date  may 
go  on  sitting  aAvhile  in  the  old  way ; but  outside  of  their 
murky  recesses  a public  opinion  Avill  have  gradually  con- 
solidated itself  which  Avill  treat  questions  of  conformity  in 
a Avider  and  more  elastic  spirit  and  with  a better-informed 
judgment.  Arrayed  a.s  they  will  be  against  this  groAving 
power,  the  Courts  Avill  certainly  not  be  the  final  Avinners. 


GREECE  IN  MACEDONIA. 


The  recent  marriage  of  a Montenegrin  Princess  Avitli 
the  Pretender  to  the  Servian  throne,  and  the  projected 
visit  of  King  Milan  to  the  German  Emperor,  call  notice 
afresh  to  the  constant  jAroblem  Avhich  is  gradually  Avorking 
itself  out  in  the  East  of  Europe..  As  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment draAvs  to  a close,  public  attention,  for  many  months 


occupied  Avith  home  interests,  and  almost  wearied  with  tho 
strain  that  these  demand,  finds  a kind  of  summer-holiday 
relief  and  recreation  in  turning  from  them  to  make  an 
excursion  among  the  remoter  interests  and  conflicts  of 
foreign  peoples.  As  the  accounts  of  these  conflicts  fill  a 
larger  and  larger  space  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  tho 
public  awakes  to  the  consciousness  that  those  vital  problems 
upon  Avhich  the  future  of  the  East  of  Europe  depends  have 
been  steadily  Avorking  themselves  out  Avith  unabated  force. 
Whether  Ave  attend  to  them  or  not,  the  daily  life  of  the 
peoples  of  that  region,  the  conflict  of  races,  creeds,  and 
interests,  goes  on  as  usual,  naturally  tending  to  evolve 
some  kind  of  order  out  of  the  existent  chaos,  and  almost  at 
every  moment  producing  new  situations  Avith  which  our 
statesmen,  as  Avell  as  those  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  may 
at  any  time  be  called  to  deal. 

Perhaps  in  no  portion  of  the  East  are  these  conflicts 
more  active  or  more  clearly  defined  than  in  Macedonia, 
the  contested  border-land  betAveen  three  races  Avhich,  by  a 
tAvofold  antagonism,  are  continually  held  in  triangular 
opposition.  These  races  are  the  Turkish,  the  Slavic,  and 
the  Greek ; the  principles  of  antagonism  are  religion  and 
race,  which  latter  diverges  into  various  forms  of  social 
and  political  antagonism.  The  Turk  is  separated  from 
the  Slav  and  the  Greek  both  by  religion  and  race ; the 
Slav  is  separated  from  the  Greek  by  race  alone.  These 
antagonisms,  already  violent  enough,  are  intensified  and 
complicated  by  the  very  different  natural  endoAvments 
of  the  three  peoples ; and  the  only  ground  for  hope  of  a 
beneficent  result  in  their  conflict  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
most  potent  of  these  endoAvments — intelligence — is  also  the 
most  likely  to  bring  about  order.  This  endoAvment  belongs 
especially  to  the  Greek,  in  Avhom  it  is  coupled  Avith  enter- 
prise, sobriety,  perseverance,  and  many  of  those  qualities 
that  go  to  ensure  success  in  any  competitive  struggle.  If 
other  things  Avere  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  and  if  the  Greek 
had  all  the  qualities  that  naturally  floAV  from  high  intelli- 
gence, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a comparatively  brief 
space  of  time  he  Avould  silently,  but  not  less  really,  as- 
sume the  upper  hand  over  the  other  races.  Indeed,  before 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  the  Greeks  were  so  entirely  con- 
scious of  this,  and  Avere  so  rapidly  advancing  toAvards 
the  realization  of  their  aim,  that,  hoAvever  much  they 
may  have  seemed  to  profit  by  that  war,  the  best  of  them 
kneAV  that,  as  a race,  they  lost  far  more  than  they  gained. 
Persons  Avho  Avere  in  Greece  Avhile  that  war  was  going 
on  often  heard  intelligent  Greeks  remark  that  one  very 
strong  motive  for  the  war  lay  in  the  dread  felt  by  the 
Russians  of  the  gradually  increasing  influence  of  Greeks  in 
the  Turkish  Empire.  And  this  Avas  certainly  the  case. 
Little  as  Russia  might  hope  to  realize  her  aims  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  while  it  Avas  occupied  by  a race  like  the 
Turks,  alien  both  in  race  and  religion  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  she  clearlj"  saAv  that  her  hopes  would  be  utterly 
blasted  if  their  place  should  be  taken  by  the  Greeks, 
Avhom  a thousand  sympathies  connect  Avith  all  the  Great 
PoAvers.  This  circumstance  must  ahvays  be  borne  in  mind 
by  any  one  Avho  Avould  understand  the  present  position 
and  sentiments  of  the  Greeks  in  the  East.  In  the  conflict 
betAveen  Russia  and  Turkey  they  gained  something  terri- 
torially, but  they  lost  far  more  morally  and  politically. 
Before  the  war  they  were  acquiring  throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire  a power  which  AA'as  not  the  less  real  for  not  being 
publicly  recognized — a poAver,  too,  Avhich  any  favour- 
able turn  of  European  opinion  might  haA^e  stamped  Avith 
national  legitimacy  j noAv  their  influence  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  their  recognized  country,  and  every 
efi“ort  is  made  to  stamp  it  out  elsewhere.  This  accounts  for 
many  events  that  are  now  taking  place  in  the  Timkish 
Empire,  and  especially  in  Macedonia. 

We  ItaAm  said  that  if  two  conditions  were  realized  the 
Greek  might  hope  to  attain  ascendency  in  that  country. 
Unfortunately  neither  of  these  conditions  is  realized.  As 
against  the  two  other  races  Avith  Avhich  he  enters  into  com- 
petition he  stands  at  a very  great  disadvantage,  and  this  for 
seA’eral  reasons.  First,  hoAvever  hostile  these  races  may  be 
to  each  other,  they  are  sure  to  combine  in  any  question 
touching  his  interests  against  him.  Secondly,  unlike  the 
JeAv,  Avhom  in  so  many  other  respects  he  resembles,  he  has 
a country  of  his  own,  around  Avhich  his  affections  gather, 
and  is  therefore  everywhere  else  felt  to  be  an  alien  Avith 
foi'eign  interests,  Avhich  he  is  sure  to  serAm  before  all 
others.  Thirdly,  his  interests  do  not  coincide  to  an}^  great 
degree  Avith  those  of  any  of  the  Great  PoAversj  but,  on 
the  contraiy,  stand  in  opposition  to  those  of  some  of 
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them — notably,  from  a maritime  point  of  view,  to  those 
of  England.  Hence,  while  Montenegro  finds  it  for  its 
interest  to  give  a Princess  of  its  royal  house  to  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Servia,  and,  as  an  ofiset  against 
this,  the  German  Emperor  offers  a cordial  reception  to 
the  reigning  King  of  Servia,  no  nation  feels  that  it  is 
strengthening  itself  by  furthering  the  political  views  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  contrary,  almost  every  Power,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  France,  looks  forward  to  the  possi- 
bihty  of  a strong  Greece  with  considerable  apprehension, 
and,  with  a conviction  fathered  by  a wish,  holds  the  Greeks 
to  be  incapable  of  forming  a strong  Government.  This 
conviction  is  unfortunately  but  too  well  founded ; for  the 
Greeks,  with  all  their  intelligence,  lack  two  characteristics 
that  ought  natui’ally  to  flow  from  intelligence — the  power  of 
making  themselves  loved  and  respected,  and  the  power  of 
sacrificing  their  individual  preferences  for  a gi’eat  common 
aim.  How  far  these  defects  are  due  to  race  and  how  far  to 
centuries  of  degrading  bondage  it  is  not  here  necessary  to 
inquh’e ; but  the  defects  exist,  and  exercise  a very  strong 
determining  influence  upon  them  fortunes  and  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  whole  East.  They  encourage  and  enable  other 
peoples  to  oppress  and  supplant  them,  and  the  means  which 
these  peoples  adopt  in  order  to  do  so  show  how  deep-seated 
is  the  prejudice  against  the  Greeks.  Turkey  is  prepax’ed  to 
resist  reforms  which  in  every  way  would  redound  to  her 
advantage,  and  which  the  Powers  of  Europe  are  vigorously 
pressing  upon  her,  rather  than  make  changes  which  would 
place  the  Greeks  upon  an  equal  footing  with  her  other  sub- 
jects, and  open  a field  for  their  energy  and  intelligence. 
The  Slavic  nations,  though  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the 
Greek  Church,  are  quite  wilhng  and  indeed  eager  to  allow 
the  stronger,  because  more  earnest  and  better  organized, 
Koman  Church  to  establish  itself  in  the  Balkan  pro- 
vinces, in  order  to  undermine  the  religious  influence  of  the 
Greek  priesthood.  The  truth  is  that  any  advance  in  civi- 
lization made  in  the  East  must  result  in  placing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  a great  though  un- 
conscious compliment  to  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  a strong 
testimony  to  the  dislilce  which  they  inspire  on  the  other,  that 
the  peoples  with  whom  they  come  into  conflict  are  wilhng 
to  use  almost  any  means  which  may  be  expected  to  retard 
civihzation  and  the  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  their  country,  rather  than  allow  power  to  fall  into  their 
hands. 

This,  we  may  say,  is  the  knot  of  the  Eastern  question. 
Any  reform  in  the  Turkish  Empire  must  necessarily  result 
in  placing  the  Greeks  in  a position  of  power  and  wealth  ; 
and  this  result  is  undesirable,  not  only  to  Turkey,  but  to 
the  majority  of  foreign  nations,  for  these  reasons.  The 
Greeks  are  not  in  a condition,  either  by  character  or 
reputation,  to  exercise  power  well  or  beneficently  in  any 
country  inhabited  by  different  races ; and,  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  such  a country  powerful,  they  would  at 
once  bring  it  into  conflict  with  the  material  interests  and 
cherished  political  prospects  of  other  nations.  What  the 
ultimate  result  is  to  be  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Greeks,  in  spite  of  all 
oppression  and  opposition,  are  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth 
and  intelligence,  and  that  only  a moral  change  is  necessary 
inorder  to  make  them  an  element  with  which  Europe  would 
soon  feel  obliged  to  deal  as  it  has  dealt  with  Italy. 


HOMBUEG  AND  FEANKFOET. 

This  favourite  watering-place,  known  in  Germany  as  “ Bad 
Homburg  ” or  “ Homburg  vor  der  Hdbe,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  Homburg  in  the  Palatinate,  has  several  advantages 
that  make  it  preferable  to  the  general  run  of  German  Baths.  First 
and  foremost  of  these  is  its  situation.  As  a general  rule,  the  heal- 
ing springs  in  which  sick  folk  are  bidden  wash  and  be  clean  lie  in 
stifling  valleys  where  the  air  is  so  relaxing  that  it  cannot  assist, 
if  it  does  not  positively  retard,  the  work  of  restoration.  But 
Homburg  lies  on  the  open  hill-side,  under  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains, and  has  therefore  a constant  supply  of  fresh  bracing  air. 
Another  recommendation  is  that  the  waters  are  not  the  foul- 
tasting fluid  drawn  from  most  mineral  springs.  They  are  re- 
freshing and  palatable,  with  very  little  taste  of  anything  except  a 
tinge  of  salt.  They  are,  however,  in  some  diseases  very  bene- 
ficial ; and  many  persons  have  found  a cure  at  Homburg  after 
seeking  it  in  yain  at  its  rival  watering-places. 

The  town  is  said  to  contain  eight  thousand  inhabitants  ; but  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  casual  visitor  is  that  there  is  no 
tpwn  independent  of  the  visitors.  One  long  street,  bordered  on 
either  side  by  handsome  hotels,  is  all  the  town  that  presents  itself 
to  the  new  comer  on  his  first  arrival.  As  London  empties  Hom- 
burg fills.  In  the  gardens,  or  on  the  terrace  at  noontide,  or  in  the 
evening,  whenever  the  inmates  obey  the  call  of  the  music  and  | 


throng  round  the  musicians,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with 
faces  that  are  familiar  and  yet  not  friends.  We  have  a sort  of 
feeling  that  the  owners  of  the  faces  must  have  been  known  to  U3 
before  in  a former  phase  of  existence.  It  is  only  gradually  that 
the  consciousness  comes  of  where  we  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Probably  we  have  run  up  against  one  another 
in  London,  in  crowded  churches  listening  to  popular  preachers,  in 
concert-rooms,  or  theatres,  or  picture-galleries,  or  even  in  the 
precincts  sacred  to  science  of  the  Royal  Institution.  For  Hom- 
burg has  not  yet  become  appropriated  to  any  particular  “set.” 
The  Court  and  the  City,  the  world  of  fashion  and  the  world  of 
work,  all  send  forth  representatives  to  drink  in  health  or  pleasure 
at  its  springs.  Then,  too,  habitual  winterers  abroad  find  Homburg 
a pleasant  place  to  tide  over  the  summer  in  ; and  at  every  turn 
one  runs  up  against  acquaintances  made  a few  months  before  on 
the  Riviera,  in  Florence,  or  in  Rome.  It  is  astonishing  the 
number  of  such  acquaintances  that  people  who  go  much  about  the 
world  pick  up,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  how  the  degree  of  their 
intimacy  varies,  like  the  temperature  of  the  air,  with  every  change 
of  place.  For  even  people  feeling  a mutual  repulsion,  who  have 
shunned  each  other’s  society  or  glared  at  each  other  in  silence 
for  a whole  season  across  a dinner-table  at  Cannes  or  Nice,  meeting 
suddenly  in  a new  place,  moved  by  a similar  impulse,  will  shake 
hands  warmly  and  inquire  earnestly  for  each  other’s  welfare  as  if 
they  had  been  intimates  from  the  cradle. 

Life  at  Homburg  is  very  much  like  life  at  any  other  German 
Bath.  It  is  the  usual  routine  of  drinking  and  bathing,  enlivened 
by  listening  to  bands  and  gossip ; a monotonous  kind  of  existence, 
delightful  to  some  and  dreadfully  wearisome  to  others.  Thanks 
to  the  gaming-tables  which  once  flourished  there,  Homburg  has  a 
siunptuous  Kursaal  and  spacious  reading-rooms,  of  which  visitors 
reap  the  benefit.  The  springs,  too,  lie  in  a pleasant  public 
garden,  laid  out  in  the  private  grounds  of  the  Schloss  belonging 
to  the  former  Landgraves.  But  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
Homburg  to  any  one  of  an  unsociable  turn  is  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  away  from  the  crowd  and  enjoy  a complete  change  of  scene 
for  a few  hours.  "Within  an  easy  walk  lies  the  great  “ Tannen- 
wald,”  or  fir  wood,  which  is  so  totally  unlike  any  wood  to  be  seen 
in  England  that  it  deserves  notice.  The  trees  have  obviously 
never  been  thinned,  and  have  therefore  shot  up  to  a great  height 
before  they  put  out  any  branches,  so  that,  once  in  the  wood,  one 
sees  nothing  but  long  poles  as  smooth  and  straight  as  masts,  set  as 
close  as  muskets  in  an  arsenal,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  one's  way  save  on  the  transverse  carriage  roads.  And  the 
sunbeams,  too,  find  it  impossible  to  effect  an  entrance  by  any 
other  channel.  Not  a vestige  of  foliage  is  to  be  seen  save  by  look- 
ing straight  up  to  where  the  sky  ought  to  be,  did  not  the  horizontal 
branches  form  an  umbrella-like  screen  to  shut  it  out  at  a great 
height  above  our  heads.  Not  a speck  of  green  is  visible ; the  brown 
stems  spring  from  browner  earth,  and  the  road  we  are  on  is 
browner  still.  It  is  a study  in  neutral  tints,  very  dismal  to  look 
upon.  But  the  delicious  coolness  felt  on  entering  this  forest  vault 
on  a hot  summer’s  day  is  a sensation  to  be  thankful  for,  and  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Rising  above  Homburg  the  heights  of  the  Taunus  range  offer 
a delightful  field  to  the  foot  of  the  explorer.  On  one  of  these 
stands  the  Saalburg,  a most  interesting  ruin  of  what  was  once  a 
Roman  fort.  In  all  likelihood  it  was  the  largest  of  the  chain  of 
forts  which  the  Romans  built  as  outposts  for  the  same  purpose  as 
Agricola’s  line  of  defences  in  Britain,  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians  from  their  province  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  site  was  well  chosen,  for  the  Saalburg  stands  more  than 
1,300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  could  therefore  command  a 
wide  range  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  ascribed  to  Drusus, 
though  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Germanicus. 
Another  good  day’s  work  is  the  ascent  of  the  Feldberg,  the  highest 
summit  of  the  range,  rising  to  a height  of  2,900  feet.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Feldberg  is  that  the  top  or  cone  is  of  quartz, 
while  the  sides  are  slaty  rock.  Germans  like  an  inn  for  the  re- 
freshment of  hungry  climbers,  and  one  is  to  be  found  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Near  it  lies  a block  of  quartz  twelve  feet  high, 
known  as  Brunhild’s  bed,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  stern  stuff 
which  that  lady’s  heart  was  made  of. 

"When  all  the  nearer  resources  of  Homburg  are  exhausted,  the 
“ Badgast  ” who  is  beginning  to  suffer  from  boredom  may  bethink 
him  that  Frankfort  lies  within  half  an  hour  by  rail,  and  that  there 
is  much  there,  both  new  and  old,  that  will  well  repay  the  trouble 
of  inspection.  Frankfort  is  in  some  respects  exceptional  among 
German  towns.  In  Germany  almost  every  town  of  any  import- 
ance owes  that  importance,  or  even  its  very  existence,  to  the  fact 
of  its  being,  or  having  at  some  time  been,  a “ Residenz  ” or 
capital  of  a prince  of  some  sort.  Now  Frankfort  is  an  example  of 
what  a town  can  become  without  the  patronage  of  princes.  Again, 
it  is  a very  progressive  place,  and  keeps  pace  with  the  times.  It 
is  as  much  a centre  of  the  trade  of  the  nineteenth  as  it 
was  of  the  trade  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a centre  of  the 
great  German  railway  system  too.  From  Frankfort  you  can  easily 
find  your  waj’’  to  any  corner  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  at  Frankfort 
that  Henschel’s  Guide,  the  “ Bradshaw  ” of  Germany,  is  issued.  It 
can  also  boast  of  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Germany,  the 
Frankfurter  Hof,  where  hundreds  of  guests  can  be  accommodated, 
but  where  business  is  carried  on  so  strictly  on  the  ready  money 
principle  that  each  meal  has  to  be  paid  for  as  and  where  it  is 
eaten,  and  where  not  so  much  as  a postage-stamp  can  be  procured 
without  immediate  cash  payment. 

But,  apart  from  its  moderu  interest  and  importance,  a valuable 
lesson  in  history  may  be  learned  by  a visit  to  this  ancient  towa 
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whoso  very  name  calls  up  a thousand  memories  of  the  middle  ages. 
Of  the  town  as  it  was  in  those  days  there  are  hut  few  relics  left. 
Of  the  four  great  tower  gateways  that  gave  admittance  within 
the  walls  there  remains  hut  one,  the  Eschenheimer  Thor.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  German-looking  structure,  and  testifies  to  the  strength 
of  the  defences  that  were  needed  to  secure  to  the  burghers  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  property.  A great  circular  tower 
with  a high  peaked  roof  and  small  pepper-box  turrets  clustering 
round  it,  there  it  stands  a monument  of  the  filfteenth  century, 
looking  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  steam-engines  and  tram- 
cars,  and  all  the  train  of  traffic  that  rushes  past  or  under  its 
arched  gateway.  What  pictures  the  grim  old  gateway  conjures 
up  of  bygone  days  when  Frankfort  took  the  lead  among  the 
trading  towns  of  the  Empire ! What  companies  of  merchants 
with  their  heavily  laden  trains  of  mules  and  horses  passed 
through  its  portal  bringing  commodities  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  to  swell  the  traffic  of  the  great  autumn  fair 
that  had  received  Imperial  sanction  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Frederick  Stupor  Mundk  And  how  thankful  those  mer- 
chants must  have  been  to  find  themselves  and  their  precious 
stuffs  safely  within  the  gate,  when  they  thought  that  they  had 
escaped  the  peril  of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  robber  barons  of  the  Rhine  who  were  always  on  the  look- 
out for  them  either  going  or  returning.  Occasionally,  though  at 
longer  intervals,  these  same  barons  would  troop  through  the  old 
gate  in  attendance  on  one  of  the  great  Electors  who  were  called  to 
Frankfort  on  the  weighty  business  of  choosing  a new  head  for  the 
Empire.  Well  might  Maximilian  call  himself  a “ king  of  kings,” 
for  the  Electors  were  actually  great  temporal  princes.  An  election 
gave  them  a rare  opportunity  of  outshining  one  another  in  the 
number  and  splendour  of  their  retinue,  of  which  we  may  be  sure 
they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Of  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
that  took  possession  of  the  town  at  such  times  Goethe  gives  a 
lively  picture  in  his  account  of  the  last  election,  the  magnificence 
of  which  took  a firm  hold  of  his  childish  imagination.  But  even 
then  the  glory  was  paled  from  former  times,  and  several  of  the 
Electors  did  not  attend  in  person,  but  were  represented  by 
deputies.  Yet  these  Electors,  proud  as  they  were,  held  it  an 
honour  to  hold  the  stirrup,  to  serve  the  meat,  or  pour  out 
the  drink  of  the  man  they  had  chosen  as  their  head,  and  per- 
formed these  offices  at  the  banquet  which  followed  the  cere- 
mony. The  hall  where  this  banquet  was  held  is  still  stand- 
ing. The  quaint  old  fifteenth-century  building  is  entered  from 
the  market-place.  The  basement  is  formed  entirely  of  arcades, 
supporting  the  “ Kaisersaal,”  which  has  been  restored  and 
decorated  with  portraits  of  the  Emperors  by  German  artists. 
But  the  “ Wahlzimmer,”  a small  room  opening  oil'  it,  in  which 
the  Electors  met  to  determine  their  choice,  has  been  left  untouched. 
From  the  balcony  of  the  “ Kaisersaal”  the  newly-chosen  Emperor 
looked  out  and  addressed  the  people  gathered  below  in  the 
“ Ebmerberg,”  as  the  market-place  is  called.  It  is  an  irregular 
square,  with  a few  old  houses  that  deserve  notice  round  it.  Here 
the  great  fairs  were  held,  and  into  the  Romerberg  no  Jew  might 
set  his  foot  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.  For  at  Frankfort,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  Germany,  the  Jews  were  expected  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  own  quarter.  To  assist  their  memories,  in 
case  they  forgot  this,  chains  were  stretched  across  each  end  of  the 
“ Juden  Gasse  ” at  nightfall  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  woe 
betide  the  son  of  Israel  who  was  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  them 
before  morning.  One  wonders  how  the  poor  wretches  would  have 
escaped  in  case  of  fire  ; for  the  street  was  narrow,  and  the  houses 
of  wood,  and  jammed  close  together,  so  that  a fire  once  breaking  out 
would  have  made  short  work  with  the  whole  of  them.  One  side 
of  the  Juden  Gasse  is  still  standing,  and  one  of  the  houses  in  it  is 
pointed  out  as  the  “ Stammhaus  der  Rothschild.”  The  family  still 
keep  possession  of  their  ancestral  dwelling,  though  they  no  longer 
inhabit  it.  The  houses  of  the  Juden  Gasse  are  more  picturesque 
than  commodious,  and  must  have  been  a tight  enough  fit  for  both 
the  wares  of  the  shop  and  the  members  of  the  family.  The  energy 
with  which  the  Jews  went  on  gathering  money  was  astonishing  in 
a place  where  they  could  neither  spend  it  in  luxurious  living  nor 
in  display  before  the  eyes  of  others — the  two  incentives  to  modern 
money-making. 

From  the  Romerberg  a street  called  the  Markt,  in  which  some 
quaint  old  burgher  dwellings  may  still  be  seen,  leads  eastward  to 
the  Cathedral.  The  choir  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1867,  it  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
a tower  built,  which  was  part  of  the  original  plan,  but  had  never 
been  erected.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  church  is  the 
“ Wahl  Kapelle,”  a small  chapel  entered  by  a side  door  at  the 
south  end  of  the  high  altar.  Here  the  actual  election  of  the 
Emperor  took  place,  and  the  chair  still  stands  on  which  he  was 
seated.  The  chapel  is  so  small  that  on  entering  one  feels  glad 
that  the  number  of  the  Electors  was  limited  to  seven,  for  any 
more  could  hardly  have  found  room  in  it.  From  the  chapel  the 
newly-made  Emperor  was  led  out  to  be  crowned  in  front  of  the  high 
altar  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  himself  one  of  the  Electors, 
after  which  followed  the  banquet  in  the  Romer. 

To  exhaust  all  the  sights  of  Frankfort  many  visits  w'ould  be 
needed.  But  lovers  of  literature  as  well  as  of  history  will  linger 
lovingly  in  the  town  in  which  the  most  popular  of  German  authors 
first  saw  the  light,  and  where  the  house  still  stands  within  the 
walls  of  which  were  passed  those  youthful  days  which  his  pen  has 
so  gracefully  retraced  in  that  most  fascinating  of  his  romances, 
the  story  of  his  life. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  most  mischievous  propensity  of  tne 
Briton  is  his  tendency  to  say  “ Let  me  hear  no  more  of  it.” 
And,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  there  are  no  real  superlatives  in 
politics,  it  may  be  at  least  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous. The  Channel  Tunnel  is  for  a moment  dead,  or  at  least 
in  a trance ; but  it  is  not  permitted  to  say  “ Peace  be  with  the 
Channel  Tunnel.”  A huge  Blue-book  (which  modestly  states  on 
its  outside  that  it  is  “ under  three  pounds  ten  ounces  ” in  weight) 
has  been  issued,  containing  a great  deal  of  interesting  matter.  In- 
deed the  main  fault  that  we  have  to  find  with  the  huge  Blue-book 
is  that  it  is  not  huger,  that  it  has  not,  as  it  might  well  have  done, 
included  the  invaluable  Reports  of  the  Military  Committee  and 
the  other  scattered  papers  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  provide  a Channel 
Tunnel  Encyclopsedia.  However,  it  is  valuable  enough  as  it  is.  Not 
only  the  manifold  Reports  of  the  Joint  Committee,  but  the  evidence, 
is  included  in  it;  also  some  useful  diagrams  of  Mr.  Eowler’s  suggested 
Channel  ferry ; also  much  statistics ; also — last,  but  by  no  means 
least — the  paper  on  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  which  was  referred  to  in  previous  documents  but  not 
published.  These  things  constitute  a great  mass  of  literature,  and 
not  unimportant  literature.  But  the  Blue-book,  voluminous  and 
useful  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  only  document  of  the  week  on 
the  subject.  Good  members  of  Parliament,  when  they  are  tired 
to  death  of  the  proceedings  of  that  palladium  of  British  liberty, 
go  to  America,  and  among  them  is  Sir  Henry  Tyler.  In  the 
enforced  seclusion  of  the  Atlantic  Sir  Henry  has  written,  and 
from  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  he  has  dated  a 
letter  to  the  Times  championing  the  Tunnel.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  dismiss  this  letter  at  once  with  the  obvious  reminder 
that  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  being  now  a railway  man  or  nothing,  is 
not  exactly  an  impartial  witness.  PracticaDy  the  evidence  of 
partial  but  knowing  witnesses,  when  allowance  is  made  for  their 
prepossessions,  is  a very  valuable  kind  of  evidence.  Moreover, 
though  Sir  Henry  Tyler  has  of  late  given  himself  up  to  rail- 
ways, he  is  justified  in  referring  to  his  very  considerable  studies 
and  experience  as  a military  engineer.  His  testimony,  given  in 
this  informal  way,  deserves  at  least  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  evidence  of  persons  sometimes  not  at  all  better  qualified 
than  himself  which  was  taken  before  the  Committee.  Perhaps  as 
a volunteer  statement  it  has  a value  of  its  own. 

Unluckily,  when  we  come  to  examine  Sir  Henry  Tyler’s  plea 
for  the  Tunnel,  we  find  it  vitiated  by  the  very  same  fault 
which  vitiates  the  arguments  of  all  Tunnelites,  the  fault  which 
(probably  by  a clerical  error)  the  minority  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee attributed  to  the  enemies  of  the  scheme.  He  has 
“ with  much  ingenuity  assumed  the  presence  of  every  con- 
dition favourable,  and  the  absence  of  every  condition  adverse,”  to 
the  view  he  holds.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  too  hardly  on 
mere  details.  It  would  be  cruel  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that, 
while  Sir  Henry  Tyler  draws  a vivid  picture  of  the  wretched  fate 
of  a French  army  in  “ a submarine  culvert  completely  dark,”  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  expressly  informs  us  on  the  first  page  of  the 
evidence  that  his  Tunnel  would  be  “ a place  under  the  sea  as  light 
as  day.”  We  shall  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  fact  that  the 
elaborate  system  of  exclusively  military  galleries  intervening 
between  two  single-line  tunnels  and  solely  under  the  command  of 
the  War  Office,  which  Sir  Henry  suggests,  has  certainly  not  been 
promised  or  formally  suggested  by  any  other  Tunnel  advocate. 
We  shall  even  make  Sir  Henry  a present  of  the  observation 
that,  whereas  he  boasts  his  galleries  as  something  quite  remote 
and  afar  from  any  mouth  of  the  Tunnel  which  can  be  seized, 
they  in  their  turn  must  have  a mouth  somewhere,  and  that  mouth 
must  be  protected  by  guarding  fortresses  as  extensive  as  those 
suggested  for  the  mouth  proper,  if  it  is  to  be  free  from 
the  chances  of  a coup  de  main.  We  waive  all  these  things 
with  the  generosity  with  which  ex  dbundantia  rationum  it  has 
always  been  possible  for  an  opponent  of  this  most  mischievous 
scheme  to  waive  half  his  arguments.  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  like 
everybody  else  on  his  side,  either  really  believes  or  affects  to  believe 
that  his  opponents  deny  the  possibility  of  rendering  the  Tunnel 
useless.  For  more  than  a year  past  those  opponents  have  been,  with 
unfailing  endeavour  and  unbroken  politeness,  imploring  him  and 
his  fellows  to  observe  that  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke’s  forts  are  good  ; Sir  Frederick  Abel’s  explosives  are  good ; 
Sir  Henry  Tyler’s  system  of  galleries  with  masked  portholes, 
whence  a cunning  lieutenant  of  engineers  shall  reduce  a pass- 
ing French  train  to  matchwood  and  mincemeat,  is  extremely 
good.  We,  simple  as  we  [are,  will  undertake  to  devise  half  a 
dozen  other  schemes  for  confounding  the  knavish  tricks  of  every 
foreigner  which  shall  be  indifferent  good  likewise.  But  the 
two  points  which  Sir  Andrew.  Sir  Frederick,  and  Sir  Henry 
entirely  forget,  but  which  we,  simple  as  we  are,  do  not  forget,  are 
these.  First,  who  is  to  assure  us  that  the  infallible  means  will  be 
applied  at  the  right  moment  ? And  secondly,  even  supposing  an 
alert  Ministry  to  get  them  ready  at  the  first  warning  of  danger, 
what  would  the  efl'ect  be  on  the  traffic  of  the  Tunnel,  and  so  on 
the  state  of  commerce  and  politics  ? Sir  Henry  says  that  his 
galleries,  with  their  explosives  and  masked  guns,  would  be  “ taken 
charge  of  by  a moderate  garrison,  chiefly  of  officers.”  His  late 
comrades  of  the  Engineers  may  thank  him  for  this  scheme  of 
making  them  sit  en  permanence,  like  mermen  bold,  under  the  sea, 
each  with  a portfire  in  his  hand,  during  peace  and  war,  ready  to 
fire  the  explosives  and  unmask  the  guns.  If  they  do  not  sit  en 
permanence,  how  is  the  Tunnel  to  be  guarded  from  surprises?  But 
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if  they  are  only  to  be  ordered  to  light  their  match  and  take 
their  camp-stools  into  the  galleries  when  French  journalists 
are  insolent  or  French  missionaries  find  it  convenient  to 
quarrel  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  dpes 
Sir  Henry  Tyler  think  that  his  friend  Sir  Edward  Watkin’s 
traffic  returns  will  look  very  well  at  that  time  ? Everything  is 
known  in  England ; and  the  idea  that,  at  every  other  telegraph 
post  through  thirty  miles  of  tunnel,  a brisk  young  engineer  is 
sitting  behind  a thin  screen  of  chalk  ready  to  blow  passing  trains 
to  smithereens  if  anything  strikes  him  as  suspicious  about  them, 
is  not  on  the  whole  likely  to  make  a family  man  choose  that  route 
for  his  visit  to  the  Continent.  It  must  be  a very  dull  imagination 
that  cannot  picture  the  indignant  deputations  that  would  wait  upon 
Foreign  Secretaries,  Secretaries  for  War,  Prime  Ministers,  and  so 
forth,  in  such  a state  of  things,  and  it  must  be  an  equally  dull  one 
which  cannot  picture  the  lively  state  of  the  Stock  Market  at  such 
a time. 

Sir  Henry  Tyler,  then,  is  but  a weak  reinforcement  for  the 
Tunnellites ; and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  will  get  much  more 
comi'ort  out  of  the  evidence  printed  in  the  Blue-Book.  For  that 
evidence,  now  that  it  is  read  in  extenso,  even  more  than  when  it 
was  known  only  in  imperfect  reports,  proves  to  be  strong  for  the 
Tunnel  only  on  those  points  which  no  one  attacked,  and  weak  for 
it  on  all  others.  No  one  has  denied  that,  if  through  traffic  between 
England  and  the  Continent  were  increased  and  cheapened,  it 
would  be  a good  thing,  provided  no  counterbalancing  injury  ac- 
crued. The  mercantile  evidence  for  the  Tunnel  proves  at  most 
that,  if  no  counterbalancing  injury  accrued,  the  Tunnel  would  be 
a good  thing,  supposing  that  it  cheapened  and  increased  through 
traffic  between  England  and  the  Continent.  On  the  question  whether 
a displacement  of  trade  on  the  whole  more  harmful  than  beneficial 
to  England  would,  or  would  not,  be  created  by  the  Tunnel,  the 
evidence  is  to  the  last  degree  undecided,  conjectural,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  supplies  any  solid  ground 
for  forming  a judgment  one  way  or  another  on  this  head.  With  re- 
spect to  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  plan  they  have  for  the  last 
year  or  two  been  entirely  secondary  considerations,  and  there  is 
probably  not  one  among  a hundred  of  the  opponents  of  the  Tunnel 
who  opposes  it  on  any  such  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prepon- 
derance of  military  and  political  reasoning  against  it  becomes  more 
clear  than  ever.  The  useful  abstract  of  history  which  has  been 
referred  to  will  inform  most  people,  remind  some,  and  to  almost 
all  supply  a valuable  summary  of  the  facts  which  unquestionably 
prove  that,  if  the  kind  of  fool’s  paradise  of  international  courtesies 
and  chivalrous  dealings  in  which  men  like  Mr.  Bright  believe 
exists,  it  must  have  come  into  existence  too  recently  for  the 
littera  soripta  to  have  recorded  it.  This  being  so,  we  hardly 
know  any  evidence  given  which  may  be  read  with  more 
profit  than  that  of  the  last  witness  examined.  Sir  Patrick 
McBougal,  the  late  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department.  Sir 
Patrick’s  testimony  is  especially  valuable,  because,  though  not  an 
open  advocate  of  the  Tunnel,  he  seems  to  take  a side  as  to  its  defen- 
sibleness entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  W'olseley.  Though  not  such  an  outspoken  believer  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  forts  as  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Sir  Patrick  McDougal 
took  every  opportunity  throughout  his  evidence  to  minimize 
the  fears  of  the  military  authorities,  as  the  Tunnellites  call 
them.  It  is  therefore  specially  instructive  to  note  the  provisos  and 
exceptions  to  which  he  was  driven.  He  “ would  only  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  if  we  had  time  for  preparation,  and  used  the  means  at 
our  disposal,  we  could  render  attempts  at  surprise  hopeless.”  We 
go  as  far  as  this  with  Sir  Patrick  most  gladly  and  cheerfully. 
Again,  be  admits  that,  in  the  case  of  a Tunnel  being  made,  Dover 
must  become  a closed  fortress,  with  drawbridges  up,  and  elaborate 
challenges  necessary  at  night.  Yet,  ag.ain,  the  whole  of  Sir 
Patrick’s  argument  is,  in  his  own  words,  “ based  on  the  idea  that  a 
treacherous  surprise  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  time  of  peace 
without  giving  us  a few  days’  notice.”  There  is  no  need  to  go 
much  further  than  this.  We  are  to  believe  that  no  Continental 
nation  will  ever  be  so  misguided  as  to  thrust  in  tierce  before 
thrusting  in  quarts,  and  that  any  .such  nation  will  always  be  so 
polite  as  to  have  patience  for  us  to  parry. 

Some  grave  folks  have  occasionally  remonstrated  with  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Tunnel  for  bringing  matters  constantly  in  this  way 
to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  unavoidable. 
No  one  with  a sense  of  humour,  a knowledge  of  history,  or  a habit 
of  logic,  can  examine  the  .arguments  of  the  Tunnellites  for  five 
minutes  without  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  the  absurd. 
It  may  be  at  one  time  more  absurd  than  at  another  time. 
Sir  Henry  Tyler’s  galleries  and  engineer  officers  are  much 
less  absurd  than  the  brilliant  idea  of  the  intelligent  person 
who  said  that  the  barmaids  at  Calais  would  promptly  telegraph 
the  arrival  of  a French  invading  force  to  Dover.  Sir  Frederick 
Abel’s  unhesitating  belief  in  a truck  of  gun-cotton  is  better  than 
Sir  Patrick  McDougal’s  confidence  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  French 
guard  will  alw.ays  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  English  guard  when 
they  are  going  to  fire.  But  all  along  the  line  we  are  met  with 
the  immense  disproportion  of  a partial  and  problematical  advan- 
tage, b.alanced  by  the  certainty  of  panic  and  of  outlay  to  the  nation 
at  large,  and  by  the  possibility,  to  say  no  more,  of  an  unparalleled 
and  crushing  national  disaster. 


THE  SlIAPIRA  FRAGMENTS. 

STUDENTS  of  palaeography  are  in  a flutter.  Should  the  small 
pieces  of  leather  now  under  examination  prove  to  be  genuine, 
a portion  of  the  Old  Testament  older  than  any  hitherto  known 
will  have  been  discovered.  But  even  this  is  an  understatement  of 
the  case.  If  these  fragments  are  what  they  seem,  they  are  very 
possibly  as  old  again  as  the  earliest  dated  manuscript  yet  identi- 
fied, and  m.ay  well  be  contemporary  with  the  book  which 
Jehoi.akim  burnt  “in  the  winterhouse  in  the  ninth  month.”  The 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  over  Judah  is  usually  placed  in  the  seventh 
century  n.c. ; and,  these  fr.agments  may  be  of  the  eighth  century  or 
earlier.  The  learned  have  long  expected  some  such  discovery.  The 
ancient  Israelites  were  noted  scribes,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  nothing  of  their  writing  remained.  We  have  whole  books  from 
Egypt  written  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  innumerable  manu- 
scripts as  old  as  these  fragments  can  possibly  claim  to  be.  There 
is  therefore  nothing  antecedently  improbable  in  the  account  of 
them  which  their  owner  has  put  forward.  Mr.  Shapira  is  a 
well-known  collector  of  curiosities.  Few  of  the  hundreds  of 
English  travellers  who  visit  Jerusalem  annually  but  have  had 
some  dealing  with  him,  great  or  small.  Living  where  he  does, 
and  being  well  known  among  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  familiar 
with  their  ways  and  language,  it  is  not  surprising  that  be  should 
hear  of,  and  succeed  in  obtaining,  anything  strange  or  ancient 
that  they  might  have  found.  Some  Bedouins  of  an  Eastern  tribe, 
so  runs  Mr.  Shapira’s  story,  being  in  Jerusalem  on  a visit  to  a 
well-known  sheikh,  call  and  see  him.  They  talk  of  a wonderful 
talisman  which  h.ad  made  a poor  man  rich.  There  is  no  subject  to 
which  an  Arab  warms  so  readily  as  that  of  wealth.  If  you  listen 
to  your  camel-men  or  your  escort  as  they  tramp  under  the  hot 
sun  in  the  heavy  sand,  or  as  they  watch  beside  the  midnight  tire, 
money  and  magic  are  the  invariable  themes  of  their  discourse. 
Here  these  two  fascinating  subjects  are  united.  “A  black  bundle 
of  inscribed  pieces  of  leather  made  a poor  man  who  kept  them 
in  honour  very  wealthy,  whilst  others  who  cast  them  away  are 
yet  as  poor  as  himself.”  Mr.  Shapira’s  curiosity  was  excited. 
Writing,  even  if  it  is  comparatively  modern,  is  always  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  collector.  The  man  who  told  of  the  charms 
would  net  bring  them  ; but  another  had  no  such  superstition.  Mr. 
Shapira  ends  his  narrative  thus: — “In  about  twelve  days  I got 
four  or  five  columns  with  a few  Phoenician  letters  visible  upon 
them  ; in  eight  days  more  he  brought  in  about  sixteen  beautifully 
written  columns ; in  eight  days  more  about  fifteen,  not  so  well 
written ; in  eleven  or  twelve  days  more  four  or  five  very  well- 
written  columns ; and  I have  not  seen  the  man  again.” 

The  fragments  are  small  strips  of  leather,  completely  blackened 
apparently  with  oil.  They  are  mostly  folded  in  three ; and 
when  they  are  held  in  a cross-light  writing  is  faintly  seen.  Dr. 
Ginsburg,  who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  deciphering  the  writing, 
has  to  lay  a strip  before  him,  and,  while  the  light  changes,  here  a 
letter  comes  out,  and  there  a letter,  and  is  swiftly  copied  in  its 
place  on  a previously  arranged  line.  Little  by  little,  day  by  day, 
the  gaps  in  the  copy  are  being  filled  up,  and  we  may  hope  before 
long  that  all  that  can  ever  be  made  out  will  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  learned  world.  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ancient  Hebrew  in  every  form  enables  him  to  see  much  more 
deeply  into  the  signification  of  each  line  and  dot  than  could  an 
ordinary  copier,  however  correct  and  acute  ; but  the  labour  in- 
volved is  enormous.  The  first  glance  showed  him  that  the  writing 
is  not  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  alphabet,  but  in  the  so-called 
Phoenician — the  same,  that  is,  in  which  the  inscription  on  the 
famous  Moabite  Stone  is  written,  as  well  as  the  more  recently 
discovered  inscription  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  Moabite  Stone, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  year 
B.C.  890.  A further  specimen  of  this  ancient  alphabet  was  found 
in  1876  in  Cyprus,  on  the  fragments  of  a metal  bowl  which  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  The  Alphabet,  to  be  even 
earlier.  The  letters  on  the  leather  strips  are  small,  but  well 
formed,  and  there  are  dots  to  distinguish  the  words.  The  forms 
are  of  the  most  archaic  character,  making  in  fact  a fourth  to  the 
three  only  inscriptions  hitherto  found.  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  very  care- 
ful not  to  commit  himself  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  fragments, 
and  reserves  his  opinion  till  he  makes  his  formal  report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  whose  custody  they  are  at 
present.  Should  they  prove  to  be  genuine,  their  value  and  interest 
will  be  extreme,  as  may  be  understood  in  a moment  when  we 
remember  the  comparative  modernness  of  even  the  most  ancient 
Hebrew  manuscripts  hitherto  identified.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that,  though  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  come  down  to  us  in  more  than  one  manuscript  of 
the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  oldest 
Hebrew  manuscript  which  contains  a date  cannot  be  older  than 
the  ninth  century.  This  is  the  volume  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburg,  which  has  the  date  916  inscribed  in  it,  and  which 
must  be  of  the  previous  century.  It  comes  from  the  Karaite  Jews 
of  the  Crimea,  and  contains  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  Russian  Government,  with  a muni- 
ficence which  might  well  be  imitated  elsewhere,  has  had  it  re- 
produced in  exact  facsimile,  not  for  sale,  but  for  distribution  to 
libraries  and  students  throughout  the  world.  The  facsimile  of 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  produced  by  our  authorities  costs  the 
unfortunate  student  30/.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a very 
fragmentary  Pentateuch,  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  St. 
Petersburg  manuscript,  but  undated.  It  came  from  one  of  the  Jewish 
colonies  in  Southern  Arabia,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
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Hebrew  and  the  Chaldean  versions  in  alternate  verses.  But,  if  the 
Shapira  fragments  are  pronounced  to  be  genuine  by  good  judges, 
it  will  bo  seen  at  once  that  we  have  a manuscript  possibly  eighteen 
hundred  years  older  than  the  oldest  yet  identified,  and  certainly 
not  much  less.  This  is  the  momentous  issue  now  awaiting 
decision. 

The  contents  of  the  leather  fragments  are  being  slowly  de- 
ciphered by  the  patience  and  skill  of  Dr.  Ginsburg,  whose  labour 
of  love  is  constantly  interrupted  by  incursions  of  scholars  and  the 
curious  in  general,  who  want  to  inspect  what  they  hope  will  turn 
out  to  be  so  valuable.  lie  has  published  the  results  so  far  as  they 
are  known  in  the  Times,  and  has  sent  a copy  in  Hebrew  to  the 
Athenaum,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  manuscript  contains  a 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  portion  deciphered  is 
that  which  occurs  in  chapter  v.,  verso  6,  to  the  beginning  of 
verse  22.  Each  Commandment  is  distinguished  from  the  next  one 
hy  the  words  “ I am  God,  thy  God,”  and  the  number  “ ten  ” is 
mentioned  at  the  22nd  verse.  Here  is  the  passage  as  communicated 
by  Dr.  Ginsburg  to  our  contemporary : — 

I .am  God,  thy  God,  which  liberated  thee  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
the  house  of  bondage.  Ye  shall  have  no  other  gods.  Ye  shall  not  make  to 
yourselves  any  graven  image,  nor  any  likeness  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or 
that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Ye 
shall  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  serve  them.  I am  God,  your  God.  Sanctify 
....  in  six  days  I have  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  therefore  rest  thou  also,  thou  and 
thy  cattle  and  all  that  thou  hast  ; I am  God,  thy  God.  Honour  thy  fatlier 
anil  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged:  I am  God,  thy  God. 
Thou  siialt  not  kill  the  person  of  thy  brother:  I am  God,  thy  God.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery  with  the  wife  of  thy  neighbour  : I am  God,  thy 
Hod.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  the  property  of  thy  brother  : I am  God,  thy 
God.  Thou  shalt  not  swear  by  my  name  falsel)’,  for  I visit  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those 
who  take  niy  name  in  vain  : I am  God,  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  brother : I am  God,  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  the  wife  ....  or  his  manservant,  or  his  maidservant,  or  anything 
that  is  his:  I am  God,  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy 
he[art]  : I am  God,  thy  God.  These  ten  words  (or  commandments)  God 
-spake. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  observes  on  this  fragment  that  every  Command- 
ment begins  a fresh  line,  and  that  the  words  are  not  only  divided 
but,  as  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  there  is  a point  after  every  word. 
On  the  whole  number  of  fragments  he  distinguishes  two  hand- 
writings of  the  same  archaic  character.  The  public  will  await 
with  some  anxiety  his  final  report ; and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that,  if  the  manuscripts  turn  out  to  be  genuine,  they  will  not  be 
■suti'ered  to  pass  out  of  our  hands  on  account  of  any  want  of  munifi- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  Ashburnham  fiasco 
is,  we  trust,  sufficient  unto  one  Ministry.  The  dates  proposed  for 
the  fragments  vary  ; but  the  latest  estimate,  which  is  that  they  are 
■of  the  Maccabean  period,  still  leaves  them,  as  we  have  seen,  hy  far 
the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscripts  known  to  be  inexistence — that  is, 
as  has  been  said  so  often,  if  they  are  genuine.  If  they  turn  out  to 
be  forgeries,  the  repute  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  and  of  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Hezekiah’s  time  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  will  also  suffer  with 
them. 


ENGLISH  CRITICISM  OF  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

II. 

E summarized  last  week  the  main  results  of  recent  Indian 
finance,  as  shown  by  the  Budgets  of  the  last  eleven 
years.  We  showed  that  there  had  been,  on  the  one  hand, 
.an  excess  of  5^  millions  of  expenditure  over  income ; on  the 
other,  an  extraordinary  outlay  of  19  millions  on  war,  14^ 
millions  on  famine  relief,  4|-  millions  on  precautionary  measures 
against  future  famines,  and,  we  might  have  added,  4 millions 
on  strategical  railways,  which  will  enormously  diminish  the 
cost  of  the  defence  of  our  western  frontier  and  of  military 
operations  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan.  We  showed  that, 
apart  from  the  exceptional  outlay  on  war  and  famine,  the  surplus 
of  the  eleven  years  was  32  millions,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
excess  expenditure,  the  annual  interest  charge  for  national  in- 
debtedness had,  thanks  to  improved  credit,  sunk  from  6 millions 
to  4j  ; and  we  traced  the  improvement  in  the  Productive  Public 
Works  schemefrom  a netloss  of  i|million  in  1S73-4  to  a netgainof 
^ million  in  1883-4.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  these  statistics 
somewhat  more  in  detail,  especially  with  reference  to  the  charges 
of  lax  and  wasteful  expenditure  that  have  been  made  against 
Lord  Ripon’s  administration  by  some  political  opponents.  Those 
charges,  we  maintain,  are  as  baseless,  foolish,  and  unjust  as  the 
charges  which  were  brought  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers 
against  Lord  Lytton  at  the  last  general  election.  The  truth  is 
that  Indian  finance  has  been  for  years  past  on  a stable  footing, 
and  a change  of  Viceroys  or  Finance  Ministers  in  no  way 
atfects  that  stability.  Lord  Northbrook,  in  removing  the 
Income-tax,  secured  the  applause  of  the  wealthy  classes ; 
but  he  reduced  the  income  and  expenditure  to  an  equi- 
librium, in  which  provision  for  famine  and  accident  found  no 
place.  The  experience  of  the  next  few  years  showed  that  the 
outlay  on  famine  could  not  be  put  at  a lower  average  than  mil- 
lion annually,  and  that  an  Empire  through  whose  exchequer  more 
than  a hundred  millions  passed  every  year  ought  to  have  a balance 
of  at  least  half  a million  to  meet  accidental  expenditure.  Lord 
Lytton  and  Sir  John  Strachey  accordingly  provided,  partly  by 
xidditional  taxation,  partly  by  retrenchment  and  improved  arrange- 
ments, a standing  surplus  of  two  millions;  and,  though  this  sur- 


plus necessarily  disappeared  in  the  war  expenditure  which  was  in- 
curred in  the  next  few  years,  it  has  not  the  less  existed  ever 
since.  Major  Baring,  among  other  improvements  in  the  form  of 
the  Indian  accounts,  has  shown  the  million  devoted  to  famine 
insurance  as  a separate  item  of  expenditure,  and  the  administration 
of  the  fund  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  independent  trustees.  There 
is,  however,  no  pretence  for  saying  that  there  has  been  under  Lord 
Ripon  any  departure  from  the  programme  laid  down  by  his  prede- 
cessor, or  that  Major  Baring  has  in  any_  one  particular,  in  the  di- 
rection either  of  greater  economy  or  increased  expenditure,  had 
reason  to  throw  aside,  or  even  modify,  the  wise  and  well  con- 
sidered policy  which  earned  for  Sir  John  Strachey  so  high  a place 
among  Indian  financiers.  Major  Baring  has  done  excellently  in 
India ; but  the  excellence  of  his  work  has  mainly  consisted  in  the 
fact  that,  with  manliness,  good  sense,  and  generosity,  he  has 
accepted  and  applied  the  principles  of  the  Minister  whom  he  re- 
placed, has  developed  those  principles  exactly  in  the  direction 
which  their  author  had  suggested,  and  has  never  allowed  either 
political  partizanship  or  personal  vanity  to  interfere  with  that 
application  or  development. 

The  general  charge  brought  against  Lord  Ripon’s  administration 
is  of  increased  expenditure.  This  increase  has  been  stated  by 
various  assailants  as  between  3 and  4k  millions,  and  it  was  con- 
nected, in  one  conspicuous  instance,  with  an  alleged  increase  in  the 
outlay  on  Public  Works,  Ordinary  and  Productive.  The  general 
impression  which  Mr.  Stanhope  and  other  less  notable  critics 
intended  to  create  was  that,  not  only  in  Public  Works,  but  in 
every  department  of  the  administration.  Major  Baring’s  expendi- 
ture has  been  unj  ustifiably  profuse,  and  that  this  profusion  was 
likely  to  lead  to  financial  embarrassment.  We  will  now  examine 
the  grounds  of  this  contention,  and  we  will  deal  first  with  the 
question  of  Public  Works,  taking  as  the  basis  of  our  remarks  the 
Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  published  on  the  27th  of 
last  June.  The  following  table  shows  in  a concise  manner  (i)  the 
amount  expended  respectively  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
Provincial  Governments,  and  local  bodies  on  ordinary  Public  Works 
during  each  of  the  last  eleven  years ; (2)  the  gradual  improve- 
ment, during  the  same  period,  of  the  net  results  of  the  Productive 
Public  Works  scheme  ; and  (3)  the  consequent  net  charge,  arising 
from  Public  Works  of  every  description,  first  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  as  distinct  from  provincial  and  local 
revenues,  and  next  on  the  entire  revenues  of  the  country.  The 
figures  denote  millions  sterling : — 
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The  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a small  gradual  increase 
in  the  expenditure  on  ordinary  Public  Works,  alike  by  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  Provincial  Governments,  and  local  bodies — 
namely,  from  1,900,000/.,  1,700,000/.,  and  1,300,000/.  in  1873-4,  to 
2,100,000/.,  2,300,000/.,  and  1,600,000/.  in  1883-4.  The  expendi- 
ture, it  will  be  observed,  was  curtailed  in  the  years  1876-80, 
which  was  a period  of  famine  or  war.  Immediately  on  the  close 
of  that  period  a larger  expenditure  began.  The  provincial  Ad- 
ministrations especially  began  to  spend  freely  the  surplus  revenues 
which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  preceding  years.  This  in- 
creased outlay,  however,  in  ordinary  Public  Works  from  5 
millions  in  1873  to  6,100,000/.  in  1883  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  improved  results  of  the  other  branch  of  Public 
Works — namely,  the  Productive  Works.  These,  which  in  1873-4 
entailed  a net  charge  of  1,600,000/.,  may  be  traced  gradually  im- 
proving until,  in  1877-8,  they  for  the  first  time  ceased  to  be 
a charge  and  earned  a net  profit  of  400,000/.  The  next  two  years 
were  not  so  good;  but  in  1 880-1  they  began  to  earn  a net  profit, 
which  in  1881-2  rose  as  high  as  1,100,000/.,  and  in  the  present  year 
is  estimated  at  500,000/.  The  net  charge  accordingly  of  all  Public 
Works  of  every  description  has  decreased,  as  regards  the  account 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  from  3^  millions  to  1,600,000/.,  and, 
as  regards  the  entire  revenues  of  the  country,  from  61  millions  to 
5^.  In  other  words,  the  improvement  in  the  Productive  Public 
Works  has  enabled  the  Government  to  lay  out  a million  sterling 
more  annually  on  roads,  gaols,  courts,  dispensaries,  and  other 
public  improvements,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  relieve  the  tax- 
payer to  the  extent  of  another  million.  These  facts  fully  justify 
the  increased  gross  expenditure  during  Lord  Ripon’s  term  of 
office.  The  Provincial  Governments  and  Local  Committees,  which 
had  been  husbanding  their  resources  during  a period  of  distress, 
began,  on  the  return  of  prosperity,  very  properly  to  spend  the 
balances  which  they  had  on  hand.  As  regards  Imperial  expendi- 
ture, the  small  increase  is  explained  partly  by  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  partly  by  the  creation  of  a new  charge  for 
“ subsidized  railways,”  such  as  the  Bengal  Central  Railway,  which. 
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had  to  he  met  in  the  year  1881-2  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1883-4 
involved  an  outlay  of  174,000^. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  expenditure  on  Public  Works  is  concerned, 
the  Government  of  India  has  an  absolutely  unanswerable  case. 
Isor  is  its  position  less  satisfactory  if  the  entire  net  expenditure  of 
the  Empire  during  the  same  period  of  eleven  years  he  examined. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  by  contrasting  the  outlay  of  diflTerent 
groups  of  years,  to  show  that  there  has  been  an  alarming  increase, 
and  especially  that  the  outlay  of  the  years  1881-2,  1882-3, 
1883-4,  which  Lord  Kipon  and  Major  Baring  are  responsible, 
has  Been  culpably  extravagant.  The  following  table,  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  Indian  Financial  Department,  shows  how  far  any  such 
suggestion  is  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case  up  to  1881-2,  the 
last  year  of  which  the  accounts  are  finally  adjusted. 

The  figures  have  been  arranged  on  the  system  of  grouping  all 
revenue  and  expenditure  under  a few  great  heads,  some  of  which 
result  in  gain  and  others  in  outlay.  Under  “Civil  Departments,” for 
instance,  are  ranged  all  expenses  connected  with  the  Supreme  and 
Local  Governments,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the  Police,  Education, 
Post  Office,  and  other  like  branches.  On  the  other  side,  under  “ Dis- 
trict Administration,”  comes  the  Land  Revenue,  Stamps,  Excise,  and 
the  like,  diminished  by  the  direct  cost  of  the  official  machinery  by 
which  the  business  of  the  district  is  carried  on.  In  the  same 
heading  as  “Opium”  are  ranged  Salt,  Customs,  Forests,  and 
Registration.  Under  “ Miscellaneous  ” come  all  Superannuation 
and  Furlough  Charges,  Government  Printing,  and  other  charges 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Items  resulting  in  I^et  Eevenue. 


District 

Administration 

Opium  and  other 
Departments 

Total 

1873-74 

22’I 

15-3 

37'4 

1874-75 

22*4 

15-2 

377 

I87S-76 

22*7 

15-3 

38-1 

1876-77 

21*2 

iS'i 

36-3 

1877-78 

21*7 

iS'6 

37'3 

1878-79 

25’3 

16-9 

42-3 

1879-80 

2S‘3 

17’8 

43'2 

1880-81 

24‘5 

17*0 

4i’5 

1881-82 

25'7 

17  6 

43'3 

Items  resulting  in  a Net  Charge. 


Interest  on 
Debt 

Civil 

Departments 

Pensions,  Fur- 
lough, and 
Miscellaneous 

Famine  Relief 
and  Insurance 

Public  Works, 
Ordinary  and 
Productive 

Army  and 
War 

Lo.«s  by 
Exchange 

1 Total 

1873-74  ... 

57 

7-1 

1-5 

3-8 

6*2 

I4'2 

0-8 

397 

1874-75  — 

5’4 

7'3 

0-8 

2*2 

6-3 

i4'3 

07 

37’5 

1875-76  ... 

S’S 

7-6 

I’O 

o'6 

6-4 

14-2 

i’3 

36-9 

1876-77  ... 

4'9 

7’4 

2‘0 

2*0 

5’o 

I4'8 

2'0 

38-6 

1877-78  ... 

5'o 

ri 

2*1 

S’o 

3-8 

157 

i‘S 

4i‘o 

1878-79  ... 

4'9 

7-0 

2*2 

0-3 

3-6 

i6'i 

3’2 

39'5 

1879-80  ... 

4‘9 

6-9 

2’2 

01 

5-8 

20  6 

2-g 

437 

1881-82  ... 

4-0 

7'i 

i'9 

— 

6-5 

23-8 

27 

46-4 

1882-83  .., 

4'S 

7’S 

2-3 

1-5 

4'5 

15-0 

3‘5 

38-8 

It  would  be  impossible  within  our  present  limits  to  examine  the 
details  of  these  extremely  instructive  statements.  We  can  only 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  general  results  which  they  establish. 
They  show  how  steady  is  the  development  of  the  country  and  the 
growth  of  the  resources  by  means  of  which  that  development  is 
carried  on.  The  District  Revenue,  for  instance,  shows  a net  in- 
crease from  22,100, ooo^.  in  1873  to  25,700,000!.  in  18S3;  the 
income  from  Opium,  Salt,  and  other  like  sources  is  increased  in 
the  same  period  by  a million  ; that  from  Productive  Public  Works 
by  2j  millions.  The  expenditure  on  “ Civil  Departments,”  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  only  the  unimportant  increase  of  600,000!. 
during  the  entire  period.  Some  of  the  expenses  under  this  head 
actually  diminish.  “ Law  and  Justice,”  for  instance,  owing  to 
the  growth  of  a highly-taxed  litigation,  cost  only  360,000/,  in 
1883,  against  631,000/.  in  1873,  “Police”  costs  but  a fraction 
more.  “ Education,”  we  are  glad  to  see,  increases  by  200,000/. 
The  only  serious  increase  is  under  the  heading  of  “Pensions”; 
but  this  is  owing  to  arrangements  made  many  years  ago,  and  over 
which  the  present  rulers  of  India  have  absolutely  no  control.  The 
Government  has  been,  it  is  well  known,  engaged  for  some  years 
in  negotiations  by  which  the  costliness  of  the  present  system 
may  be  diminished.  When,  therefore,  the  assailants  of  Indian 
finance  point  to  the  growth  of  gross  expenditure  the  answer 
is,  in  many  instances,  that  which  a prosperous  merchant  would 
give  to  a critic  who  pointed  to  his  increased  outlay  as  a 
sign  of  impending  ruin.  The  outlay  is  increased  because  the 
transactions  are  larger  and  the  profit  is  correspondingly  aug- 
mented. In  other  cases  the  increase  is  due  to  causes  over  which 
the  Government  of  the  day  has  no  control.  Is  Lord  Ripon 
to  be  blamed,  for  instance,  because  exchange  with  London  cost 
800,000/.  more  in  1881  than  it  did  in  1880,  and  3 millions  more 
than  it  did  in  1871?  or  because  the  arrangements  made  in  past 
years  for  pensioning  officials — certainly,  on  the  whole,  by  no 
means  too  liberal — involve  a growth  of  expenditure  in  eleven 
years  from  three-fourths  of  a million  to  i J million?  All  that  can 
be  said  of  such  an  increase  is  that  it  is  part  of  the  natural  incre- 
ment in  the  cost  of  administering  a giant  Empire,  which  is  ad- 


vancing by  leaps  and  bounds  to  a degree  of  wealth,  comfort,  and 
material  prosperity  hitherto  unprecedented,  and  indeed  hardly 
dreamt  of  by  the  teeming  millions  who  are  now  for  the  first  time 
avvakening  to  the  idea  that  life  contains  some  possibilities  for 
them  beyond  that  of  lifelong  penury  and  monotonous  toil.  There 
is  assuredly  nothing  in  the  Indian  accounts  to  justify  the  sugges- 
tion that  Indian  finance  rests  on  an  unsound  basis  or  is  in  any 
danger  from  careless  or  improvident  administration. 


THE  MODERN  ELIPHAZ. 

The  etiquette  of  the  sick-room  has  certainly  improved  since  the 
time  of  Job,  but  the  modern  prototypes  of  his  three  friends- 
are  not  without  their  special  characteristics,  and  an  invalid  accus- 
tomed to  study  human  nature  may  derive  considerable  amusement 
from  observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  visitors.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  reflect  that  what  will  strike  him  most  will, 
be  the  kindness  of  all  of  them,  the  genuine  friendship  of  many,  and 
the  very  pleasantly  assumed  friendship  of  others.  People  with  whom 
he  has  been  accustomed  merely  to  exchange  cards  and  dinner- 
parties will  come  constantly  to  amuse  him,  and  for  the  first  time- 
in  his  life  he  will  begin  to  realize  the  fact  that  society  is  not  quite- 
such  a hollow  thing  as  some  people  suppose.  Perhaps  during  ill 
health  the  failings  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances  are  most- 
apparent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  then  that  their  virtues  shine 
most  distinctly. 

As  a general  rule  the  modern  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar 
suggest  medical  rather  than  moral  remedies,  concerning  themselves- 
more  about  our  broken  potsherds  than  about  our  souls,  but,  like 
the  three  friends  of  old,  they  are  fond  of  recommending  a change- 
of  system.  If  we  are  taking  a course  of  cold  baths  they  are 
certain  to  press  us  to  take  them  hot;  if  we  are  being  sham- 
pooed they  want  us  to  be  galvanized  ; and  if  we  are  ordered 
to  Algiers  they  advise  us  to  go  to  Madeira.  They  all,  again,, 
have  their  pet  doctors,  as  well  as  their  pet  remedies  and  pet 
watering-places  or  sun-traps.  We  soon  learn  to  feel  sure,  when 
we  see  a certain  friend  entering  our  room,  that  he  will  ask 
us  whether  we  have  yet  consulted  his  favourite  physician ; and, 
when  he  receives  a reply  in  the  negative,  he  will  say  that  it 
could  “ do  no  harm  to  give  him  a trial,”  forgetting,  or  not  know- 
ing, that  a dozen  other  friends  have  pressed  us  as  strongly  to  “ do 
no  harm  ” by  giving  trials  to  a dozen  other  doctors.  His  cousin’s 
brother-in-law  was  given  up  by  all  the  best  medical  men  iu 
London,  when,  quite  accidentally,  he  heard  of  Outskin.  To  Cut- 
skin  he  went,  and  by  Cutskin  he  was  cured.  Therefore,  &c.,. 
Q.E.D.  Every  friend  who  recommends  a fresh  doctor  quotes 
a case  with  many  tedious  details  in  proof  of  his  healing  powers ; so- 
that  the  patient  is  to  a great  extent  entertained  with  what,  in  his 
present  condition,  may  fairly  be  termed  “ shop.”  In  every  case 
the  sufferer  had  been  far  worse  than  himself,  and  in  every  case, 
by  wisely  consulting  the  physician  in  question,  he  had  been  per- 
fectly and  permanently  cured ; the  apparent  moral  of  each  story- 
being  that  the  only  cause  of  the  patient’s  lying  on  his  back, 
instead  of  hunting,  shooting,  or  dancing,  is  his  own  incorrigible- 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  send  for  the  particular  doctor  recom- 
mended by  the  speaker.  Some  visitors  to  a sick  man,  especially 
when  they  are  themselves  in  robust  health,  adopt  an  exactly  oppo- 
site system,  and  endeavour  to  console  him  by  pooh-poohing  all 
doctors.  These  “ throw-physic-to-the-dogs  ” sort  of  men  refuse 
to  believe  the  verdict  of  the  most  famous  surgeons  in  England, 
when  it  is  unfavourable,  and  they  will  assure  a patient  that  the 
doctors  are  generally  wrong — a remark  much  to  the  point  when 
the  sick  man  has  just  been  told  by  his  physician  for  the  first  time- 
that  he  will  probably  recover  his  health.  Other  comforters  of’ 
invalids  think  they  can  best  entertain  them  by  giving  them  full 
details  of  their  own  maladies.  We  remember  a man  of  this  type 
who  used  to  endeavour  to  console  a friend  suffering  from  a terrible 
and  incurable  disease  by  describing  the  vagaries  of  his  own  diges- 
tive organs. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  more  depressing  to  art 
invalid  when  his  friends  try  to  lower  the  tone  of  their  conversation 
to  what  they  consider  the  proper  level  of  dolefuluess,  or  when  they 
affect  an  air  of  unnatural  joviality.  In  the  latter  case  the  sick 
man  understands  for  the  first  time  the  full  meaning  of  that  terrible 
phrase  “ awfully  jolly,”  and  in  the  former  he  is  made  to  feel  that 
the  least  levity  on  his  part  will  be  considered  as  ill  timed  as  the 
gambols  of  a skeleton.  It  is  not  cheering  to  be  wailed  over ; but 
neither  is  there  much  genuine  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  “ we 
shall  soon  have  you  about  again,  old  fellow,  just  as  usual,”  when 
the  best  medical  opinion  is  strongly  against  such  a thing  being- 
at  all  probable.  It  may  be  selfish  to  care  little  about  hearing 
of  the  fun  that  is  being  enjoyed  by  the, strong ; but  human  nature 
will  sometimes  assert  itself,  and  a vivid  picture  of  the  pleasures  of 
health  does  not  always  gratify  those  from  whom  health  has  de- 
parted for  ever ; yet  a gloomy  representation  of  the  sort  of  life  that 
is  considered  fitting  for  those  who  are  in  a more  or  less  precarious 
condition  is  scarcely  more  attractive.  Least  palatable  of  all 
to  the  invalid  is  the  manner  assumed  by  some  of  his  visitors, 
which  implies  that  amusements,  entertainments,  and  politics  are 
things  in  which  he  is  no  longer  to  have  any  share.  Even  in 
serious  illness  it  is  possible  to  derive  considerable  enjoyment  from 
hearing  of  the  proceedings  of  our  friends,  and  such  enjoyment  is 
surely  of  the  least  selfish  kind  ; but,  even  taking  a much  lower 
ground,  it  is  as  easy  for  a man  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Derby  or 
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tbe  Boat  Uaco  when  he  cannot  see  it  as  ic  is  to  take  an  interest  in  a 
war  wliicli  he  cannot  seo  ; and  we  all  know  how  eagerly  thousands 
of  people  read  the  accounts  of  a war  in  a distant  country,  although 
it  cannot  affect  them  personally  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

On  the  subject  of  visitors  who  administer  consolations  of  the 
highest  kind  to  invalids  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enlarge  here ; but 
critical  patients  might  have  much  to  say  about  it.  People  vary 
greatly  as  to  their  ideas  of  the  proper  time  at  which  to  see 
their  clergy  in  illness.  We  have  Icnown  some  who  have  not 
considered  themselves  ill  enough  to  see  their  clergymen,  and 
others  who  have  thought  themselves  much  too  ill  to  see  them. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  zealous  laymen  and  laywomen  who 
are  always  ready  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
invalid.  Against  such  we  have  nothing  to  say ; but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  warn  them  that  it  is  dangerous  to  arouse  in  a 
patient  the  spirit  of  theological  repartee.  We  would  also  suggest 
that  it  is  well  to  avoid  repeating  religious  consolations  that 
have  already  been  administered  by  others.  A serious-minded 
person  lately  quoted  a passage  of  Scripture  to  an  invalid,  who 
promptly  replied,  “ I was  waiting  for  that.  Yes.  It  is  a consoling 
text,  but  you  are  the  twenty-seventh  person  who  has  reminded 
me  of  it.”  It  is  well  known  that  while  a sufficient  amount  of 
opiate  will  produce  profound  sleep,  a small  quantity  will  cause 
restlessness  ; in  the  same  manner  a little  amateur  spiritual  advice 
will  often  create  irritation  where  a strong  professional  dose  would 
be  soporific. 

There  are  good  people  without  much  to  do  who  gladly  give  up 
their  time  to  visiting  their  sick  friends.  Their  intentions  are  ex- 
cellent— sometimes  more  so  than  their  presence  is  welcome.  There 
is  a too  prevalent  idea  that  invalids  must  perpetually  be  “sat  with.” 
It  may  be  useless  to  argue  that  those  in  ill  health  like  a little 
■occasional  peace  as  much  as  other  people.  Such,  however,  is  the 
strange  fact.  We  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  believe 
some  people  have  been  “ sat  ” to  death.  It  is  not  always  easy, 
•even  in  robust  health,  to  keep  up  a brilliant  conversation  for  a 
long  time  with  a single  visitor ; but  it  is  far  harder  to  do  so 
when  both  the  mind  and  the  body  are  weak,  and  when  enforced 
imprisonment  to  the  house  prevents  one  from  having  any  personal 
experiences  to  relate.  Yet  to  lie  silent  may  expose  the  patient  to 
the  risk  of  leading  his  visitor  to  suppose  that  his  presence  is 
unwelcome  and  that  he  is  receiving  a hint  to  go.  It  might  perhaps 
be  unsafe  to  saj^  that  in  drawing  such  an  inference  the  visitor  would 
■nlways  be  very  wide  of  the  mark,  yet  few  invalids  would  like  to 
appear  ungracious,  and  when  people  who  are  able  to  enjoy  them- 
selves elsewhere  in  their  own  way  give  up  their  time  to  share 
the  dulness  of  a sick  room,  they  fully  deserve  a due  amount  of 
gratitude.  Still  some  clemency  may  perhaps  be  shown  to  the  un- 
grateful invalid  who  fe'els  a little  weary  when,' during  a protracted 
•call,  his  visitor  sits  with  his  hands  before  him  and  breaks  the 
frequent  pauses  in  the  conversation  by  observing  that  there  is 
not  a great  deal  in  the  papers  j ust  at  present,  or  by  some  other 
equally  entertaining  remark.  In  judging  an  invalid,  tbe  charitable 
would  also  do  well  to  remember  that  he  is  outlawed  from  the 
•social  privilege  of  “ being  not  at  home.” 

The  modern  Eliphaz  is  generally  more  fond  of  edifying  his 
patient  with  the  shortcomings  of  others  than  of  reproaching  him 
with  his  own  misdeeds ; in  other  words,  the  invalid’s  room  is 
usually  the  depository  of  a great  deal  of  gossip.  For  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  invalid  many  people  think  it  justihable  to  make  a 
good  story  a little  better,  and  they  will  speak  uncharitably  of 
■others  in  order  to  be  charitable  to  the  sick.  After  maligning 
his  neighbours  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  a man  will  leave 
the  chamber  of  an  invalid  priding  himself  on  having  perpetrated 
•an  act  of  mercy.  The  patient  must  be  made  to  laugh,  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  if  two  or  three  reputations  are  sacrificed  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Fuch,  at  least,  appears  to 
be  the  common  theory.  A person  who  is  confined  to  the  house 
by  illness  is  apt  to  hear  so  much  gossip  that  he  is  tempted  to 
entertain  othei\«  with  it  at  second  hand  as  it  is  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  he  can  repay  his  visitors  for  their  kindness  in 
coming  to  see  him.  In  active  life,  when  a person  has  heard  a 
piece  of  scandal,  it  often  happens  that  something  immediately 
occurs  which  makes  him  forget  all  about  it ; but  the  invalid  has 
no  such  distractions,  and  he  thoroughly  digests  every  piece  of 
gossip  in  all  its  bearings  as  he  lies  on  his  couch.  The  consequence 
is  that  he  is  able  to  tell  the  anecdote  better  than  Eliphaz,  when 
Bildad  comes  to  see  him,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  still 
further  improved  before  the  arrival  of  Zophar.  It  is  not  an  un- 
■common  thing  for  an  invalid's  room  to  be  a regular  hotbed  of 
gossip  and  scandal,  nor  are  incurables  always  too  infirm  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  by  disseminating  slander. 

Few  people  can  have  had  much  illness  without  noticing  that 
many  persons  who  are  not  particularly  attractive  in  ordinary 
•society  are  pleasant  companions  in  the  room  of  an  invalid.  The 
modern  Eliphaz  has  his  peculiarities  and  his  shortcomings ; but, 
taken  as  a whole,  his  virtues  far  outshine  his  faults.  It  is 
■curious,  too,  that  he  is  the  exact  opposite  of  his  ancient  pro- 
totype in  preferring  to  compliment  invalids  on  their  patience, 
lather  than  to  reproach  them  for  their  want  of  it.  A strong 
man,  who  feels  bilious  unless  he  walks  ten  miles  a day,  often 
forgets  that  a former  companion,  laid  low  by  illness,  has  no 
inclination  to  get  up  and  take  a long  walk.  The  sick  man's  pati- 
ence sm'prises  him,  for  he  cannot  understand  that  the  poor  fellow 
dreads  the  idea  of  even  crawling  from  his  sofa  to  his  bed.  In  some 
respects,  men  in  robust  health  are  the  most  sympathetic  towards 
the  weak,  and  when  Eliphaz  blows  his  cose  suspiciously  at  seeing 


an  old  sporting  comrade  tottering  on  two  sticks,  it  is  impossible 
to  help  feeling  that  he  is  not  such  a bad  fellow  after  all. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  we  have  only  ventured  to  criti- 
cize visitors  of  tlie  sterner  sex.  Women  are  by  nature  such  good 
nurses  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  find  any  fault 
with  them.  In  their  behaviour  to  sick  persons  some  of  their  vir- 
tues are  less  pronounced  than  others,  nor  would  it  be  diflicult  to 
point  out  those  in  which  they  shine  the  least.  We  could  imagine 
an  amusing  article  on  the  subject  written  by  women,  but  it  would 
be  an  ungrateful  task  for  men.  It  might  be  added  that  female 
attendants  on  the  sick  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
subject  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article,  which,  by  the  way, 
reminds  us  tliat  even  Job  himself,  with  all  his  troubles,  at  least 
escaped  the  district  visitor. 


THE  GRAND  COMMITTEES. 

fTlHE  Ministers  have  certainly  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
-L  their  Bankruptcy  Bill.  It  supplies  a very  drastic  remedy  for 
notorious  abuses,  and  is  by  general  consent  a workmanlike  and  .ship- 
shape measure.  But,  altogether  apart  from  its  merits,  the  Bill  has 
done  the  Ministry  a very  considerable  service  by  merely  getting  itself 
passed  so  smoothly,  and  with  so  little  change.  Whether  it  is 
going  to  terrify  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  and  raise  the  moral  tone 
of  the  business  community  or  not,  it  is  always  there  as  a proof 
that  the  Procedure  reforms  of  last  autumn  have  borne  some  fruit. 
Cloture  has  proved  a mere  name,  and  the  abuse  of  questions  is  as 
great  as  ever ; but  at  least  the  Grand  Committees  have  in  one 
instance  been  a success.  It  is  true  that  they  might  perfectly  well 
have  been  established  without  an  autumn  Session.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  assemble  Parliament  and  keep  it  sitting  for  weeks  in 
order  to  persuade  it  to  accept  a change  in  the  old  method  of  work 
which  everybody  was  willing  to  try.  But  that  is  a matter  of 
detail  which  can  be  conveniently  ignored.  The  great  facts  remain; 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Committees  was  a part  of  the  Pro- 
cedure reform  which  was  carried  through  in  the  autumn  Session, 
and  that  one  of  them  has  turned  out  a Bill  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  Ministry.  It  may  possibly  be  found  to  do  more  than 
the  people  who  were  loudest  in  calling  for  it  will  like.  Business 
men  may  be  sincerely  anxious  that  the  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  bankrupts  should  be  cheap,  and  managed  so  as  to  procure  a 
quick  settlement ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  like  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  method  of  securing  this  desirable  state  of  things. 
Whatever  the  Bill  does  or  fails  to  do,  one  thing  is  very  certain — ■ 
the  discipline  of  the  Official  Receiver  will  in  the  future  be  exceed- 
ingly strict.  There  will  always  hereafter  be  a lieen  and  impartial 
inquirer  in  the  midst  of  commercial  dilliculties,  and  he  will  have 
the  power  to  stop  a great  many  quiet  little  arrangements,  such  as 
are  now  frequent  and  convenient.  People  who  conduct  their 
business  in  a thoroughly  sound  way  will,  of  course,  have  no  reason 
to  fear  his  inspection.  They  will  doubtless  consider  him  as  an 
ally  who  will  help  to  rid  them  of  unscrupulous  rivals.  But  it  is 
said  by  person's  who  profess  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  truth, 
that  houses  of  the  greatest  respectability  are  not  always  averse  to 
giving  a little  quiet  encouragement  to  traders  of  a more  dubious 
character.  They  do  not  object  to  a little  gambling  by  deputy 
when  it  can  be  done  safely  and  in  secret.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
the  commercial  or/ent  demxtouable  is  in  future  to  be  handed  over 
whenever  he  becomes  bankrupt  to  a zealous  Government  official, 
who  will  find  it  his  interest  to  be  severe  in  inquiry,  it  is  very 
possible  that  a great  deal  may  be  discovered  about  the  affairs  of  a 
great  many  persons  which  the  parties  interested  would  rather 
leave  in  the  shade.  Government  inspection,  too,  and  management 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  not  prove  either  quick  or  economical. 
The  drawbacks  to  the  Bill  are,  however,  more  or  less  matters  of 
guesswork.  It  has  passed,  and  its  principle  has  been  accepted  by 
both  parties.  Ever  since  it  passed  through  the  Grand  Committee 
it  has  been  accompanied  by  a chorus  of  praise.  The  Committee 
praised  itself,  its  Chairman,  and  the  Bill ; the  House  of  Commons 
has  praised  the  Committee  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  everybody  has  united  in  declaring  that  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Trade  has  done  its  work,  and  that  the  system  of 
devolution  has  been  well  tested,  and  shown  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  a success. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  it  is  per- 
haps a little  early  to  decide  that,  because  it  has  been  well  managed 
in  the  Grand  Committee,  therefore  the  Committee  is  likely  to  be 
a j)ermanent  institution.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a summer. 
There  are,  besides,  several  things  worthy  of  consideration  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  speakers  forget  in  their  delight  at 
reaching  the  third  reading.  The  smooth  passage  of  the  Bill  was, 
to  begin  with,  largely  due  to  its  inofi'ensive  character.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of 
Government  inspection  ; but  their  opposition  was  very  temperate, 
and  often  little  more  than  formal.  They  saw,  as  several  of  them 
have  said,  that  it  was  the  very  essence  of  the  Bill ; and,  as  it  had 
been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  reading, 
they  abstained  from  further  opposition.  The  subject  is  not  one 
which  is  capable  of  exciting  much  enthusiasm.  The  great  recent 
extension  of  official  interference  and  inspection  is  regarded  with 
uneasiness  by  many  observers ; but  it  has  not  excited  sufficient 
general  hostility  to  encourage  anybody  to  oppose  the  Banfauptcy 
Bill  merely  on  the  ground  that  its  provisions  were  likely  to  help  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a strong  bureaucracy.  It  touched  no  general 
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sentiment,  and  can  have  had  no  interest  for  anybody  with  a fad. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  remarkable 
that  sixty  or  seventy  members  of  Parliament  can  be  found  to  stick 
steadily  to  business.  But,  though  the  passing  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  would  in  no  case  have  been  a very  astonishing  feat,  it  has  not 
been  carried  without  check  by  the  Ministry.  Although  the 
debates  in  Committee  were  very  thorough,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could 
not  prevent  a great  many  of  the  amendments  being  argued  over  again 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Report.  If  time  was  thus  wasted  in 
dealing  with  a purely  business  measure  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Bills  of  more  general  interest  will  be  liable  to  be 
argued  over  from  beginning  to  end  when  they  come  back  from 
the  Committee-room.  As  one  of  the  speakers  insisted  in  the 
debate  on  the  Report,  the  House  is  much  grander  than  any  possible 
Committee,  and  will  not  waive  its  right  to  discuss  Bills  as  it 
chooses.  It  is  also  as  well  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  most 
favoured  and  belauded  measure  was  only  saved  from  being 
greatly  delayed  in  a wilderness  of  talk  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  prompt 
concession  to  Irish  obstruction  on  Saturday  night.  The  clause 
extending  the  Act  to  Ireland  was  introduced  into  the  Bill  at  a late 
period,  and  presumably  with  the  approval  of  the  Irish  members  of 
the  Committee — of  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  took  the  trouble  to 
attend — but  it  had  not  the  less  to  be  surrendered  to  obstruction. 
In  the  present  case  the  damage  done  is  not  considerable.  Ireland 
will  be  no  worse  off  than  it  was,  and  the  Bill  will  be  equally  effica- 
cious in  England.  Thanks  also  to  the  promptitude  of  the  Ministerial 
surrender,  not  much  time  was  wasted.  But,  if  Bills  are  to  be 
largely  modified  and  their  operation  extended  in  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee, it  may  not  improbably  be  found  that  they  will  hav^e  to  be 
argued  twice  over.  The  House  of  Commons  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  allow  a delegated  authority  to  alter  Bills  to  any  great 
extent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grand  Committee  will  always 
be  tempted  to  consider  itself  as  a little  House  of  Commons,  and 
exercise  its  initiative  accordingly. 

What  has  happened,  and  is  going  to  happen,  to  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  ought  to  do  still  more  to  inspire 
doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  new  system  of  devolution. 
This  measure  was  not  in  charge  of  so  vigilant  a defender 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  was  much  more  easily  spoilt.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  much  mishandled.  When  the  Bill  was 
read  for  the  second  time  in  the  House  and  passed  on  to  the  Com- 
mittee after  one  evening’s  debate,  it  provided  for  granting  a right 
of  appeal  only  to  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death.  The  Com- 
mittee promptly  showed  that  they  thought  this  limitation  either 
illogical  or  unjust,  for  they  extended  the  right  to  all  criminals,  and 
thereby  did  their  best  to  add  some  four  thousand  cases  to  the  work 
already  thrown  on  the  judges,  without  showing  how  judges  were 
to  be  found  to  do  it.  There  is  no  great  cause  for  the  surprise 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  felt  when  the  Attorney-General 
informed  the  House  that  it  would  be  asked  to  restore  the  Bill  to 
the  form  in  which  it  was  originally.  However  good  the  changes 
may  have  been  in  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bill  which  has 
come  down  from  the  Grand  Committee  is  a very  difi'erent  thing 
from  the  Bill  which  went  up.  At  the  same  time,  members  very 
naturally  begin  to  have  their  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  a system  of 
devolution  which  produces  such  results  as  this.  What  the 
Attorney-General  really  told  the  House  was  that  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee of  Law  had  utterly  wasted  its  time  from  first  to  last.  The 
Bill  over  which  it  wrangled  in  such  an  undignified  way  has  to  be 
restored  to  its  original  condition.  At  the  very  end  of  the  Session, 
at  a time  when  they  fondly  believe  themselves  within  a week  of 
escaping  from  London,  members  are  asked  to  go  into  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  a Bill  which  was  read  for  the  second  time 
in  March,  and  has  since  been  ex  !»/pothesi  carefully  considered  by 
a body  chosen  for  the  work  with  the  express  purpose  of  forwarding 
business.  The  fate  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  would  seem 
to  be  settled  beyond  doubt  by  the  mere  statement  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  At  the  same  time  the  breakdown  cannot  but 
throw  serious  doubts  on  the  value  of  the  Grand  Committees  them- 
selves as  a means  of  getting  through  business.  Unless  the  mem- 
bers are  prepared  to  make  it  a rule  to  accept,  not  only  the  principle 
of  a Bill  but  the  limitations  approved  by  the  House  on  the  second 
reading,  there  can  never  be  any  security  that  it  will  not  have  to 
be  argued  all  over  again  at  the  expense  of  an  enormous  waste  of 
time.  It  also  shows  the  folly  of  the  Ministerial  theory  that  it  was 
safe  to  slur  over  the  second  reading  because  the  Bill  was  going  up  to 
a Grand  Committee.  This  has  emphatically  proved  to  be  the  kind  of 
haste  which  produces  the  less  speed.  If  the  Bill  had  been  properly 
argued  in  ]\Iarch,  it  would  probably  have  come  from  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  in  an  acceptable  form.  On  the  whole,  the  results 
obtained  by  the  system  of  devolution  in  this  Session  cannot  be 
said  to  be  encouraging,  in  spite  of  the  loudly  advertised  success  of 
the  Banknrptcy  Bill.  The  failure  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
Bill  and  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  the  sort  of  Bills  likely  to  be  properly  dealt  with  by  those 
bodies.  But  it  may  be  asked  what  sort  of  measures  will  Com- 
mittees deal  properly  with?  .As  far  as  our  present  experience  goes, 
it  would  seem  that  they  can  be  usefully  employed  in  measures  of 
a purely  business  and  practical  character  which  do  not  interest  any- 
body for  party  reasons,  and  which  above  all  do  not  touch  matters 
of  sentiment.  It  will  no  doubt  be  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country  that  Bills  of  this  character  should  be  frequently  passed  ; 
but  whether  Parliament  will  gain  much  time  for  dealing  with 
more  complicated  questions  by  such  a limited  system  of  devolution 
as  this  is  more  doubtful. 


A MODERN  POLITE  LETTER-WRITER. 

“ TN  the  following  Letters,  to  serve  as  forms,  names  have  been. 

-L  introduced  with  the  idea  of  giving  them  a distinct  air  of 
reality,  conducive  to  their  being  better  understood.  Facts  have 
also  been  supplied  to  show  how  personal  ones  may  be  made  use  of, 
treated,  commenced,  and  dismissed,  as  facts,  although  supposed  tO' 
be  easy  enough  to  deal  with  in  a letter,  yet  demand  j udicious 
handling.”  This  bewildering  sentence  heads  the  “ remarks  ” with 
which  “ A Member  of  the  Aristocracy  ” introduces  a work  called 
The  Letter-  Writer  of  Modern  Society,  a work  of  which  the  uncon-^ 
scious  humour  will  hardly  disappoint  even  those  readers  who  still, 
remember  the  guides  to  polite  behaviour  which  the  author  has  on. 
previous  occasions  put  forth.  The  “Remarks”  are  preceded  by 
a preface  in  which  a modest  account  of  the  aim  of  the  work  is 
given.  It  is  not  intended,  we  are  told,  “ to  teach  a flowery  and 
ornamental  style  of  letter-writing,  but  to  be  a reliable  guide  to  in- 
experienced letter-writers  in  the  construction  of  every  description; 
of  letter  under  every  possible  circumstance  ” : and  we  are  further 
told  that  the  author  awaits  “ with  pleasurable  expectation  ” the 
verdict  of  the  public  upon  the  execution  of  this  gigantic  project. 
Besides  the  preface  and  the  “ Remarks  ” there  is  a first  chapter 
entitled  “ Remarks  on  Letter- Writing,”  and  some  of  these  remarks 
are  curious  enough.  Some  people,  for  instance,  “have  not  the  in- 
telligence to  discover  for  themselves  that  their  letter  is  not  up  to  the- 
regulation  standard  of  notes  in  general,  and  in  consequence  it 
is  open  to  being  considered  an  odd  sort  of  letter.”  And,  no  doubt, 
it  might  seem  an  “ odd  sort  of  letter  ” if  it  were  written  in  the 
style  of  a sentence  which  follows  not  long  after  in  this  new  guide 
to  polite  correspondence.  “Notes,’’  says  the  ingenious  author, 
“ are  principally  confined  to  the  briefest  of  communications,  as, 
when  they  are  lengthy,  the  repetition  of  the  pronouns  become 
{sic)  wearisome,  if  not  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possessive 
pronouns  which  are  frequently  brought  into  use,  with  the  additions- 
of  surnames.”  To  what,  one  may  reasonably  ask,  can  this  have 
reference  but  to  such  a phrase  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Albery  made  n 
catchword  in  Two  Roses,  “ Our  Mr.  Jenkins  ” ? In  what  other 
way  are  possessive  pronouns  associated  with  surnames  ? The  con- 
text throws  no  light  upon  this  problem ; indeed,  the  following 
sentence  deepens  the  darkness : — “ When  it  is  imperative  to  write 
in  the  third  person,  it  is  most  desirable  to  construct  each  sentence 
with  a due  regard  to  an  extravagant  use  of  pronouns.”  This  is 
strange  enough ; but  not,  perhaps,  much  more  strange  than  the 
intimation  that  in  modern  letter-writing  “ a free  use  of  capitals  is 
indulged  in,  which  gives  a dash  of  originality  and  spirit  to  a. 
letter  when  not  over-done.”  Whether  the  capitals  are  to  be  used 
for  nouns,  as  in  Germ'an  and  in  old-fashioned  English,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  scattered  freely,  whether  they  are  to  be  used  as 
finger-posts  to  important  passages,  or  merely  thrown  in  as  a kind 
of  flavouring,  a “ Member  of  the  Aristocracy  ” does  not  tell  us. 
We  do,  however,  learn  with  regard  to  the  question  of  italics  that, 
while  underlining  words  was  formerly  considered  “rather  bad 
style  than  not,”  modern  enlightenment  has  discovered  that,  if  the 
writer  wishes  to  be  very  emphatic,  “ an  additional  stroke  of  the 
pen  is  not  objected  to.”  So,  also,  a prefi.x  of  “Believe  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Jones,”  to  “ Yours  truly”  gives  “ a certain  finish  and  com- 
pleteness to  a letter  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting.”  Such 
remarks  as  these  are  clearly  likely  to  soften  men’s  ways,  .and  pre- 
vent them  from  being  ferocious ; and  more  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  quoted  with  advantage  but  that  it  seems  time  to  go  from, 
theory  to  practice,  to  examine  the  examples  with  which  “ A. 
Member  of  the  Aristocracy”  illustrates  the  precepts  so  wisely 
inculcated  in  the  opening  chapter. 

Of  all  the  “ possible  circumstances  ” dealt  with  by  the  author  of: 
this  curious  work,  perhaps  those  which  are  concerned  with  pro- 
posals of  marriage  are  the  most  difficult,  and  in  the  very  first  letter 
of  this  kind  we  find  that  the  writer  has  boldly  grappled  at  once 
with  a letter  which  may  certainly  “seem  an  odd  sort  of  letter.”' 
It  is,  in  fact,  a proposal  “ from  a Gentleman  to  a Lady  to  whom  he 
has  not  been  introduced.”  The  gentleman  is  aware  that  he  is- 
taking  a very  unusual  step,  but  the  lady’s  beauty  has  inspired 
him  with  a sincere  afiection.  He  asks  her  roundly  if  she  will 
marry  him,  tells  her  what  his  position  and  prospects  are,  and 
ventures  to  enclose  his  photograph,  which  he  hopes  may  mutely 
speak  for  him.  Two  forms  of  answer  to  this  letter  are  given. 
In  the  first  Miss  Barcombe  is  naturally  very  much  surprised, 
at  the  contents  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  letter ; and  hastens  to  in- 
form him  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  sbe  can  entertain  his- 
proposals.  She  begs  to  return  his  “ photo,”  and  to  add  that, 
she  trusts  the  impression  she  appears  to  have  made  upon  him 
will  prove  but  a very  transitory  one.  In  the  second  form  Miss- 
Barcombe  is  still  surprised,  but  addresses  Mr.  Lawrence  as  “ Dear 
Sir,”  and  tells  him  that  she  has  shown  his  letter  to  her  aunt,, 
who  considers  it  so  straightforward  that  she  has  no  objection  to 
his  calling.  Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  must  not  “consider  this- 
permission  to  call  as  an  encouragement  of  your  hopes  on  my  part. 
It  is  merely  an  opportunity  aflbrded  by  my  aunt  of  oiu'  becomings 
acquainted.”  In  a following  correspondence  Mr.  Hart,  thinking- 
that  Miss  Clarke  is  “ unaware  of  his  matrimonial  intentions,” 
writes  to  reveal  them  to  her,  and  awaits  her  answer  with  the: 
utmost  impatience.  The  favourable  Miss  Clarke  has  a great  liking 
and  esteem  for  him,  but  cannot  say  that  she  cares  for  him  .as  he-, 
deserves.  Not  the  less,  however,  does  she  hope,  mindful  of  TAo 
Bottle  Imp,  that  “ in  time  I may  learn  to  love  you.”  She  is- 
very  grateful  for  his  ofl'er  of  love,  and  remains  very  sincertly 
his.  The  unfavourable  Miss  Clarke  has  leen  caused  much  pam 
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by  Mr.  Hart’s  letter,  because  she  feels  that  she  has  only  one 
answer  to  make  to  it.  1’his  answer  she  bep:s  him  to  accept 
as  final,  and  not  to  press  her  for  a reason.  This  sounds  mys- 
terious, and  might  have  given  Scribe,  who  found  dramea  in 
sunsets,  material  for  half  a dozen  comedies  or  vaudevilles.  The 
■unfavourable  Miss  Clarke,  it  may  be  noted  as  a fine  touch,  is  not 
very  sincerely  his,  but  asks  to  be  boliewd  his  very  sincerely.  On 
the  next  page  Miss  Ethel  Armitage,  writing  a “ favourable  answer 
to  a proposal  from  a gentleman  whom  she  has  seen  but  twice,” 
displays  an  equally  nice  judgment  in  the  use  of  an  adverb  when 
she  feels  “ grateful  for  the  affection  you  apparently  feel  for  me.” 
In  spite  of  the  gratitude,  her  being  able  to  return  it  is  a matter  for 
future  consideration.  Meanwhile,  her  mother  has  no  objection 
to  his  being  received  in  the  house  as  a suitor,  and  she  for  her  part 
will  be  much  pleased  to  see  him. 

A little  later  we  have  two  forms  of  answer  from  a young 
lady  to  a middle-aged  gentleman.  The  favourable  Miss  Palmer 
very  much  appreciates  tlie  honour  which  Mr.  Wood  has  done  her, 
and  hopes  that  in  time  she  may  feel  for  him  the  affection  which  is 
due  from  a woman  to  the  one  who  is  to  be  her  husband.  At  the 
same  time  she  tells  him,  by  way  of  encouragement,  that  his  only 
rival  is  the  ideal  hero  who  finds  a place  in  the  imagination  of  most 
girls,  presumably  a beau  sahreur  who  gambles  all  night,  who  is 
devoured  by  passion,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  that  “none  who 
looked  on  his  straight  martial  figure  and  calm,  imperative  brow 
could  have  guessed  that,  not  half  an  hour  before,  he  had  staked 
and  lost  his  last  sou  at  the  gaming-table,  whence  he  drank 
draughts  of  Lethe  to  drown  his  recollections,  charged  with 
who  shall  say  what  madness  ? ” When  the  young  lady  returns 
an  unfavourable  answer  to  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  she 
thinks  that  she  should  very  likely  fear  him  more  than  she 
should  love  him,  and  begs  him  not  to  think  of  her  any  longer 
“in  that  light” — a phrase  which  brings  with  it  a pleasing 
recollection  of  Miss  Riderhood,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Mr.  Venus,  but  did  not  wish  to  be 
regarded  in  that  bony  light.  The  sister  of  the  young  lady  who 
thus  cuts  short  Mr.  Wood’s  hopes  “ thinks  otherwise,  and  would 
have  her  return  a very  different  answer”;  but  Mr.  Wood  is  too 
good  and  kind  for  any  one  to  marry  him  save  from  motives  of 
afl'ection.  The  letters  to  Mr.  Wood  are  followed  by  two  from  a 
“ Young  Lady  to  a Widower  respecting  a Proposal  of  Marriage.” 
In  the  first  the  young  lady  tells  him  that  he  is  quite  right  in 
thinking  that  “ I have  been  very  much  interested  in  you  and  in 
your  sweet  children,”  and  gives  him  to  understand  that  his  pro- 
posal is  accepted.  In  the  second  she  very  much  regrets  “ that  the 
friendly  interest  I have  taken  in  you  and  in  your  dear  little 
children  ” should  have  led  him  into  a mistake ; and  she  thinks  it 
may  be  kinder  to  tell  him  at  once  that  her  affections  are  already 
engaged.  In  this  charming  method  all  the-  letters  set  forth  as 
models  for  young  persons  who  wish  to  acquire  a polite  style  are 
arranged,  and  a prolonged  citation  of  them  might  be  a trifle  sating. 
One,  however,  from  the  father  of  a young  lady  to  a gentleman 
is  so  full  of  suggestion  for  rising  dramatists  that  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  it  at  full  length,  and  let  it  tell  its  own  fateful  story : — 

Fr.OM  THE  Father  of  a Young  Lady  to  a Gentleman, 

BREAKING  OFF  THE  ENGAGEMENT. 

Park  Terrace,  Kensington, 

October  4th,  18 — . 

Dear  Sir, — From  circumstances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  break  off'  the  engagement  bet'n'een  my  daughter  .and 
yourself.  I have  desired  her  to  hold  no  further  communication  with  you, 
and  I have  been  sufficiently  explicit  to  convince  her  how  unworthy  you 
are  of  her  affection  and  esteem.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  you  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  form  this  judgment,  and  I will  only  add 
that  nothing  you  can  say  will  alter  my  determination. 

I am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

To  J.  Thomas,  Esq.  E.  E.  Field. 

At  the  end  of  the  remarkable  work  now  offered  to  students  of 
manners  by  “ A Member  of  the  Aristocracy  ” is  a kind  of  glossary 
of  “ French,  Latin,  and  Italian  Words  frequently  in  use  in  Letter- 
Writing.”  In  a former  work  the  author  abused  young  ladies  for 
pronouncing  French  in  singing  as  French  people  pronounce  it. 
It  is  therefore  the  less  surprising  to  find  El  Dorado  included  in  a 
list  of  French,  Latin,  and  Italian  words. 


THE  NEW  RULES  OF  LEGAL  PROCEDURE. 

IN  a thin  House,  but  by  a fair  majority,  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Saturday  rejected  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard’s  motion  for  suspend- 
ing the  coming  into  operation  of  the  New  Rules  of  Legal  Procedure. 
It  would  be  perhaps  unjust  to  describe  Sir  Hardinge’s  speech  as 
an  ad  captandum  argument ; but  a great  deal  of  it  consisted  of  a 
protest  against  the  method  in  which  the  proposed  change  was  to 
be  brought  about  rather  than  an  adverse  criticism  upon  the  new 
system.  As  we  shall  show  hereafter,  there  is  a great  deal  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side ; but  English  people  have  a great  and  legi- 
timate dislike  to  anything  that  savours  of  hole-and-corner  legisla- 
tion, and  there  was  about  the  preparation  of  the  new  rules  an  air 
of  mystery  and  secresy  which  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  deprive 
them  of  anything  like  a hearty  reception.  Judges  occasionally 
rose  early,  darkly  hinting  that  they  had  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Rule  Committee ; and  it  was  generally  understood  that  that  Com- 
mittee was  receiving  assistance  in  the  drafting  from  members  of 
the  Bar  and  special  pleaders ; and  it  was  rumoured  further,  under 


the  seal  of  confession,  that  they  had  afforded  some  glimpse  of 
their  incomplete  work  to  an  eminent  member  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  profession.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  sittings  of  the 
Committee  were  as  secret  as  those  of  a Vebmgericht  or  the  Inqui- 
sition ; traces  of  their  inchoate  undertaking  were  as  scrupulously 
concealed  as  if  they  had  been  evidences  of  a cii  ne;  and,  when  at 
length  the  result  of  their  labours  saw  the  light,  it  burst  upon  an 
astonished  legal  world  in  the  form  of  a bulky  Blue-book  of  417 
pages,  embodying  1,045  rules,  in  which  old  and  new  matter  were 
mixed  up  with  perplexing  promiscuousness  ; while  the  dcUte  of  the 
appearance  of  these  rules,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  date  at  which  private  persons  could  obtain  copies  for  perusal, 
was  the  25th  of  July — a time  which  rendered  discussion  of 
them  during  the  forty  days  they  had  to  lie  on  the  table  of 
the  House  a practical  impossibility,  and  somewhat  approaching 
a mockery.  Such  consideration  as  it  was  possible  to  accord  to 
them  at  this  exhausted  season  of  the  year  gave  ground  for 
supposing  they  contained  important  alterations,  such  as  ought 
not  to  become  law  without  mature  discussion  and  considera- 
tion, unless,  according  to  Sir  Hardinge  GiU'ard,  we  are  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  a very  considerable  extension  of  the  principle  of 
judge-made  law.  It  was  never  intended,  he  submitted,  to  entrust 
to  the  Rule  Committee  power  to  make  radical  and  subversive 
changes  in  our  legal  system  ; their  powers,  if  not  specifically  so 
limited,  were  by  a tacit  understanding  confined  to  dealing  with 
details.  The  two  points  on  which  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  laid  the 
greatest  stress  as  showing  the  extent  of  what  he  regards  as  judicial 
usurpation  were  certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  method  of  trial 
tending  to  curtail  the  number  of  cases  to  be  submitted  to  juries, 
and  a provision  empowering  the  j udge  to  put  a stop  to  cross-ex- 
amination which  he  considers  irrelevant  or  vexatious. 

But,  before  considering  the  merits  of  these  and  a few  other 
alterations  which  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  discussion,  we 
would  pause  for  a moment  in  order  to  notice  the  answer  which 
was,  or  might  be,  given  to  the  strictures  made  on  the  method  in 
which  the  new  Code,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  was  compiled  and  pro- 
mulgated. The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  disclaimed  all 
idea  of  intentional  secresy,  and  regarded  it  only  as  an  unfortunate 
but  undesigned  coincidence  that  the  rules  should  have  appeared  at 
a time  when  barristers  were  on  circuit  and  Parliament  overcrowded 
with  work  and  only  anxious  for  the  close  of  the  Session.  It  was 
contended  by  the  opponents  of  the  motion  that  suggestions  had 
been  received  from  influential  bodies  and  individuals,  carefully 
weighed,  and  in  certain  cases  adopted  ; that  the  rules  could  not 
have  been  submitted  to  public  criticism  until  they  were  finished ; 
and  that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  hard  work  that  the  Committee  had 
got  them  done  by  the  time  they  did  ; that  if  the  judges  and  the 
eminent  persons  who  sat  with  them  on  the  Committee  could  not 
frame  good  rules,  it  was  not  likely  that  outsiders  could  help  them ; 
that  it  would  be  better  if  those  who  cavilled  at  the  rules  would 
point  out  some  specific  defects,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
general  criticism  or  animadversions  on  the  way  in  which  the  end 
had  been  attained ; and  that  no  possible  good  could  result  from 
delay,  while  no  permanent  harm  could  be  done,  in  this  instance,  by 
a little  speedy  legislation,  which  after  all  had  been  effected  in  a 
perfectly  regular  manner,  the  judges  having  in  no  wise  exceeded 
their  jurisdiction.  So  far  the  arguments  pro  and  con  seem 
fairly  well  balanced.  The  only  one  which  is  fallacious  is  that 
which  suggests  that  the  Committee  have  had  any  effectual  co- 
operation from  persons  whose  help  might  have  been  valuable. 
Casual  suggestion  is  absolutely  useless  as  compared  with  criticism 
on  submitted  matter ; and  it  would  have  been  surely  feasible,  as 
well  as  politic,  to  have  furnished  copies  of  the  rules  in  their  in- 
choate stages  to  certain  representative  bodies  who  were  not 
far  to  seek — in  fact,  who  were  stated  to  have  asked  for  them  in 
vain — and  through  whom  a knowledge  of  the  impending  changes 
might  have  reached  the  mass  of  those  concerned.  We  dismiss 
as  unfounded  and  offensive  the  argument  that  the  rules  were 
framed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
reach,  and  that  any  suggestion  which  might  have  emanated  from 
the  legal  profession  would  have  been  prompted  only  by  consider- 
ations of  their  own  advantage.  Unquestionably  delay  might  have 
arisen  had  such  a course  been  adopted,  and  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage that  the  rules  are  published  at  a time  when  lawyers  are  at 
liberty  to  study  them;  whUe  the  opponents  of  the  motion 
might  fairly  adduce  the  fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass,  and 
argue  that,  if  they  listened  to  all  that  everybody  had  got  to  say, 
they  would  not  be  much  the  wiser. 

So  far  as  the  accusation  of  judicial  usurpation  relates  to  the 
framing  of  the  rules,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Committee  did  not 
exceed  their  powers,  though  they  may  have  taken  a somewhat 
liberal  view  of  them.  Innovations  as  important  have  from  time 
to  time  been  introduced  by  the  same  means,  and  the  capacity 
to  do  so  has  not  been  questioned.  The  fact  is,  the  Committee 
have  well-nigh  plenary  powers,  inasmuch  as  the  term  legal  pro- 
cedure or  practice  is  an  exceedingly  wide  one.  So  that  Sir 
Hardinge’s  objection,  though  not  a captious,  was  somewhat  of  a 
sentimental  one,  and  required  to  be  backed  up  by  that  which 
he  was  invited  to  supply — namely,  provisions  in  the  new  rules 
which  he  could  definitely  show  to  be  injurious.  Sir  Hardinge  was 
scarcely  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  these  instances.  He  laid  much 
stress  on  the  two  points  we  have  mentioned  above.  But  reference 
to  the  rules,  as  was  pointed  out,  shows  that  to  talk  of  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury  being  abolished  by  the  new  rules  is  an  exag- 
geration, if  not  a misrepresentation.  It  is  true  that,  save  in 
certain  specified  actions,  application  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
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a jury,  but  tliere  is  no  option  to  refuse  such  application.  No 
doubt  the  object  is  to  discourap'e  trial  by  jury,  but  that  is  all. 
It  is  clumsily  aimed  at,  but  the  chang'e  is  only  a step  in  a direc- 
tion towards  which  all  litigation  has  long  been  tending.  The 
jury  in  civil  cases  is  a decaying  institution,  bolstered  up  by 
popular  sentiment  at  least  as  much  as  resting  on  its  own  merits. 
The  liability  to  provide  jurors  is  a serious  inconvenience  to  the 
British  public  ; the  tribunal  is  not,  as  a rule,  a satisfactory  one, 
and  by  reason  of  our  method  of  procedure  the  presence  of  a jury 
does  practically  little  towards  talcing  the  ultimate  issue  of  a cause 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  judges.  There  seems  to  be  no  agitation  in 
favour  of  assigning  more  power  and  finality  to  juries,  and  unless 
this  is  done — and  if  it  were  done  it  would  be  a most  doubtful 
benefit — there  seems  to  be  no  object  in  retaining  the  jury  as  a 
mere  spectator  of  a trial.  The  cogent  argument  of  reference  to 
the  Chancery  Division  was  brought  forward  on  this  as  on  many 
former  occasions.  There  has  recently  been  a rush  to  the  Chancery 
Division  of  work  which  would  have  been  more  strictly  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  cases  so  dealt  with  have  been  less  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a jury;  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  diversion  of  business  until  it  was  put  a stop  to 
by  the  Chancellor  would  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  other  point  taken  by  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  as  showing  the 
tendency  of  the  rules  to  give  undue  authority  to  the  presiding 
judge,  was  that  involved  in  Order  XXXVL,  Eule  38,  which 
declares  that  “ the  judge  may  in  all  cases  disallow  .any  questions 
put  in  cross-examination  of  a party  or  other  witness  which  may 
appear  to  him  to  be  vexatious,  and  not  relevant  to  any  matter 
proper  to  be  inquired  into  in  the  cause  or  matter.”  Sir  Hardinge 
treated  this  as  a dangerous  innovation.  We  cannot  agree  with 
him  either  as  to  the  danger  cr  as  to  the  innovation.  The  rule 
has  long  theoretically  existed  as  part  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
the  Courts,  and  as  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  and 
decency  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The  present  rule  is  purely 
declaratory,  and  is  designed  to  encourage  judges  to  a more  firm 
and  energetic  exercise  of  their  inherent  powers  than  has  hitherto 
been  usual.  As  to  its  salutariness  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  Courts  is  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  irrelevant,  time-wasting,  and  offensive  style 
of  cross-examination  indulged  in  by  the  lower  type  of  barrister, 
the  stereotyped  excuse  for  which  is  that  it  goes  to  character.  The 
cross-examination  of  Lord  Bellew  in  the  Tichborne  case  is  perhaps 
the  salient  example  of  this.  Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the 
advisableness  of  strengthening  the  judges’  hands  with  a view  to 
their  putting  a stop  to  this  sort  of  thing.  The  abuse  of  power  is 
at  least  more  likely  to  proceed  from  the  advocate  than  from  the 
judge. 

Minor  points  were  adverted  to  by  Sir  Hardinge,  as,  for  instance, 
the  rule  which  will  necessitate  the  deposit  of  a sum  of  money 
before  a party  can  avail  himself  of  certain  processes  of  discovery. 
This  was  described  as  an  indefensible  hardship  on  the  poor  suitor 
and  as  a practical  denial  of  justice.  But,  on  the  general  ground, 
the  principle  of  deposits  has  long  existed  in  the  case  of  appeals, 
and  as  to  the  particular  instance  the  obvious  design  is  to  check  a 
scandal.  W e doubt  whether  any  part  of  the  present  procedure  is 
productive  of  more  expense  and  less  benefit  than  that  relating  to 
discovery.  The  whole  thing  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a purely 
tentative  and  speculative  step,  and  it  is  surely  right  that  a person 
taking  this  step  should  pay  his  stake.  For,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
payment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  a security,  recoverable  if  it  shall 
ultimately  appear  that  the  step  was  a reasonable  one  and  not 
merely  taken  for  purposes  of  delay  and  vexation.  Then  objec- 
tions were  made  to  the  extension  of  the  summary  procedure  now 
applicable  to  practically  indefensible  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
liquidated  demands,  which  procedure  is  henceforth  to  be  avail- 
able in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  land  by  a landlord  against  a 
tenant  whose  term  has  expired  or  been  duly  determined  by  notice 
to  quit.  This  is  a novelty,  but,  if  applied  with  caution,  as  of 
course  it  will  be,  it  ought  to  produce  good  results.  This  is 
a particularly  troublesome  and  unremunerative  class  of  action,  and 
a pugnacious  tenant,  who  possibly  has  nothing  to  lose,  can  and 
does  under  the  present  procedure  put  his  landlord  to  an  infinity 
of  trouble  and  expense  by  means  of  frivolous  and  untenable 
defences. 

After  the  principal  champions  on  each  side  had  spoken, 
the  debate  went  off  on  side  issues  ; members,  under  colour  of 
pointing  out  alterations  which  ought  to  have  been  embodied  in 
the  rules,  getting  out  their  own  hobbies  and  riding  them.  Of 
course  the  question  of  the  Long  Vacation  cropped  up  again. 
We  have  so  often  expressed  our  opinion  in  favour  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  this  gigantic  abuse  and  monstrous  piece  of  professional 
trade-unionism  that  repetition  is  unnecessary.  If  irrelevancy  can  be 
excusable  on  any  point  in  a Parliamentary  debate,  it  would  be  on 
this,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Bramwell  on  Monday  raised 
his  influential  voice  against  the  continuance  of  this  scandal. 
Another  by-issue  sought  to  bo  raised  on  Saturday  was  the  absurd 
waste  of  power  and  time  involved  in  the  present  circuit  system. 
Precisely  the  same  remarks  apply  to  this  as  to  the  last  topic. 
The  practice  which  sends  Chancery  judges,  who,  until  their 
elevation  to  the  bench,  had  probably  never  been  in  a Criminal 
Court  or  read  a page  of  criminal  law,  to  try  murderers,  while 
Common  Law  judges  take  their  places  in  the  Chancery  Courts, 
and  which  sends  High  Court  judg'es  of  either  division  or  of  the 
Appeal  Court  to  the  ends  of  the  country  to  try  cases  which  might 
be  perfectly  well  disposed  of  at  Sessions,  whilst  appalling  arrears 


accumulate  in  London,  has  been  assailed  by  ridicule  and  argument 
in  these  columns  and  elsewhere  ; but  nothing  substantial  is  done 
in  the  way  of  amelioration.  Still  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  argued 
that  such  matters  did  not  lie  within  the  province  of  the  Eule 
Committee,  and  such  would  indeed  seem  to  be  the  case. 

With  the  Long  V’acation  the  Committee  might  and  ought  to  have 
dealt.  But  omissions  are  not  ground  for  delay,  if  the  rules  as  drawn 
are  likely  by  their  coming  into  force  to  produce  advantages  outweigh- 
ing the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  every  change  of  procedure. 
These  disadvantages  are  indisputable.  Directly,  the  cost  to  the 
public  of  any  extensive  alteration  in  the  procedure  or  the  promul- 
gation of  new  rules  is  very  large ; indirectly,  the  cost,  implied  in 
the  delay,  the  dislocation  of  business,  and  the  inevitable  hitches 
and  mistakes  before  the  new  order  of  things  gets  into  working 
order,  is  incalculable.  So  that,  to  outweigh  these,  the  advantages 
should  be  very  clear  and  very  considerable.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  thoroughly  studied  the  new  rules  yet.  There  has  not 
been  time  to  do  so,  and,  moreover,  the  fitting  period  for  detailed 
comment  will  be  one  nearer  the  date  on  which  they  will  come  into 
practical  effect.  But  a cursory  glance  tends  to  produce  the  impression 
that  the  alterations  are  not  so  utterly  subversive  as  has  been  sug- 
gested ; indeed  it  seems  not  improbable  thatthe  fable  of  the  mountain 
and  the  mouse  may  prove  to  have  been  re-enacted.  The  immense 
majority  of  the  rules  are  merely  declaratory,  or  re-enactments 
in  a slightly  altered  form,  of  the  existing  practice,  or  deal  with 
points  of  but  small  practical  importance.  As  at  present  advised 
we  cannot  but  doubt  whether  it  was  worth  while  disturbing  and 
irritating  the  entire  legal  profession,  taking  several  judges  away 
from  their  regular  work,  spending  public  money  in  large  quantities, 
and  disorganizing  procedure  for  some  time  to  come,  in  order  to 
produce  the  somewhat  exiguous  results  to  be  expected  from  that 
part  of  the  rules  which  is  new  and  original.  Very  possibly  divided 
counsels  among  the  judges  may  have  produced  this  modification 
of  the  sweeping  reforms  which  were  supposed  to  be  impending. 
For  instance,  pleadings  were  understood  to  be  doomed  ; yet  plead- 
ings survive.  The  lamented  death  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls, 
Sir  George  Jessel,  occurred  during  the  sittings  of  the  Committee 
of  which  he  was  a member,  and  we  seem  to  miss  his  thorough 
and  energetic  method  in  the  rules  as  they  now  appear.  If  there 
was  not  more  to  be  done,  it  was  scarcely  worth  doing,  or  at  least 
making  such  a fuss  and  mystery  about ; and  at  any  rate  it  might 
have  been  done  without  disturbing  the  order  of  the  old  rules 
with  which  people  were  just  getting  acquainted. 

A closer  perusal  of  the  rules  may  disclose  matters  of  importance 
which  we  have  missed,  but  we  cannot  help  recording  our  present 
opinion,  such  as  it  is.  The  admitted  failure  of  all  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  tinker  up  the  procedure  established  ten  years  ago  does 
not  inspire  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  present  attempt. 


HIGHLAND  INNS. 

The  other  day  an  American  gentleman  sent  a letter  to  the 
Times  containing  a bitter  denunciation  of  Highland  hotels. 
Mr.  Bellairs,  who  had  just  returned  from  a tour  in  the  North, 
wrote  with  the  snaart  of  his  recent  sufferings  strong  upon  him. 
Briefly  put,  it  was  his  experience  that,  while  all  the  hotels  were 
dear,  but  a few  were  good,  and  the  great  majority  very  bad.  At 
the  central  points  for  excursionists,  such  as  Oban,  Inverness,  and 
Aberdeen,  he  finds  little  to  complain  of  except  the  charges.  But 
elsewhere,  while  the  bills  were  as  long  as  those  of  Longfellow’s 
famous  Eaven  of  Ziirich,  the  fare  was  rough  and  the  cookery 
detestable.  At  the  same  time,  the  sufferer  finds  a malevolent  con- 
solation in  the  hope  that  the  very  magnitude  of  tbe  evil  is  working 
its  cure.  This  season  of  1883  promises  to  be  the  worst  that  has 
ever  been  known  ; the  hotels,  and  consequently  the  coaches,  are 
empty,  while  the  falling  away  in  the  railway  tourist  traffic  will 
send  a shudder  to  the  soids  of  the  shareholders.  Mr.  Bellairs 
fondly  believes  that,  thanks  to  reckless  over-plucking,  the  geese 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs  have  been  scared  away.  Personally,  we 
should  not  be  very  sorry  did  that  prove  to  be  the  case  ; but  we 
doubt  whether  the  theory  will  hold  water.  The  change  seems  to 
us  too  suspiciously  sudden  to  be  explained  away  in  any 
such  fashion;  for,  though  birds  will  get  shy  under  injurious 
treatment,  it  is  but  gradually  that  they  give  up  their  favourite 
haunts.  And  it  is  certain  that  up  to  the  very  last  season 
the  overcrowding  in  the  hotels  was  simply  intolerable.  If 
Scotch  hosts  have  turned  tyrants,  it  is  the  crowds  of  their 
customers  who  have  spoiled  them ; and,  if  they  do  charge  one 
shilling  and  threepence  for  brandy  and  soda,  and  regulate  the  rest 
of  their  tariff  in  proportion,  nevertheless,  like  Olive  in  the 
Treasury  of  Moorshedabad,  they  may  well  stand  amazed  at  then* 
own  moderation.  We  remember  a time,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  certain  places  where  a single  land- 
lord had  a monopoly,  and  where  the  very  number  of  the  bedrooms 
might  be  limited  under  the  lease,  you  could  count  pretty  confi- 
dently upon  quarters  anywhere.  So  long  as  there  was  a spare 
bed,  the  host  seemed  delighted  to  welcome  you  ; and,  even  if  all 
the  beds  were  bespoken,  he  did  his  best  for  your  accommodation, 
on  the  chance  of  receiving  you  again  when  trade  was  slacker. 
Then  travelling  in  the  Highlands  was  agreeable  enough  ; and  one 
might  take  the  scenery  leisurely  through  the  long  summer  day, 
without  serious  anxiety  as  to  where  you  were  to  lay  your  head. 
Unhappily,  of  late  years  all  that  has  been  altered,  since  railways 
have  been  laid  on  to  the  romantic  solitudes.  The  coaches, 
breaks,  and  waggonettes  in  waiting  at  the  stations  have  been 
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carried  by  storm,  and  there  is  a "cneral  rush  and  gcramblo  to 
make  sure  of  rooms.  We  feel  certain  that,  if  the  more  cautious  of 
the  mixed  company  were  honest,  they  would  confess  that  billets  for 
the  night  were  at  the  bottom  of  their  thoughts  and  perpetually 
bubbling  up  to  the  surface.  The  sight  of  the  waterl'all  tumbling 
over  the  precipice  into  the  foaming  torrent  reminds  us  of  the  snowy 
sheets  which  we  may  never  be  destined  to  press ; and  the  anxious 
mind  turns  naturally  to  blankets  in  the  enveloping  folds  of  the 
vapoury  fogs.  It  is  impossible  to  set  oneself  at  ease  by  writing 
or  telegraphing  beforehand.  The  landlord  has  rarely  time  to  open 
his  letters,  and  turns  up  his  nose  contemptuously  at  the  curter 
telegrams.  Their  informal  bluntness  scandalizes  him,  for  it  seems 
an  encroachment  on  his  own  privileges.  There  he  stands,  after 
the  hour  of  high  noon,  when  the  rattle  of  the  coming  wheels 
begins  to  be  heard  ; it  is  two  to  one  that  his  hands  are  in  his 
pockets,  and  ten  to  one  that  he  keeps  his  hat  on  his  head.  He 
reminds  the  student  of  the  Waverley  Novels  of  the  arbitrary 
Alsatian  in  Anne  of  Geierstein,  who  by  the  judicious  abuse  of 
his  despotic  authority  held  his  guests  grovelling  at  his  feet  with 
the  servility  of  spaniels.  He  has  the  invariable  answer  to  any 
hardy  remonstrances,  “If  you  don’t  like  your  reception,  you  may  go 
elsewhere  ” ; and  you  know  that  if  you  go  further  you  will  fare 
as  ill,  even  supposing  there  is  any  alternative  shelter  within 
reach.  In  his  professional  relations  he  understands  that  silence  is 
golden,  though  his  tongue  may  wag  freely  in  a “ crack  ” with 
his  cronies  over  a glass  of  toddy.  To  do  him  justice,  although 
he  levies  heavy  contributions  on  his  clients,  he  is  as  little 
amenable  to  bribes  as  to  flattery.  “ First  come,  first  served  ” 
is  his  motto,  and  he  acts  upon  it  rigidly.  The  guest  who 
asks  for  a private  sitting-room  receives  a certain  modified  con- 
sideration ; as  Mr.  Bellairs  insinuates,  he  may  prove  to  be 
“ worth  siller  ” in  the  shape  of  machine  hire  to  the  lions  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Humbler  folks  are  handed  over  to  the 
custody  of  chambermaids,  usually  harsh-featured  and  almost 
always  fiery-haired,  who  usher  them  to  the  apartment  allotted 
to  them  without  benefit  of  appeal.  The  window  may  look 
on  an  enchanting  landscape,  or  on  a strong-smelling  stable- 
yard,  vociferous  with  poultry  from  the  dawn,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  oaths  of  Gaelic  hostlers.  That  is  all  a matter  of  luck.  As  for 
the  waiters,  they  are  supercilious  in  their  demeanour,  as  befits  the 
ministers  of  irresponsible  power ; and  possibly  their  tempers  are 
fretted  besides  by  a long  course  of  early  rising  through  the  summer. 
Like  the  Bath  footman  in  Pichicich,  they  never  condescend  to 
climb  the  stairs,  except  to  serve  a tepid  meal  in  a private  apart- 
ment ; and  then  they  cast  the  plates  about  as  if  plajing  at  quoits, 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  crockery.  Your  first  impression  is 
that  they  have  souls  above  tips,  though  doubtless  you  may  modify 
it  on  the  following  morning.  The  boots,  as  a rule,  is  your  best 
friend ; and  we  make  a point  of  winning  his  friendship  from  the 
first  by  a douceur  bestowed  in  advance.  To  do  him  justice,  we 
believe  he  would  generally  be  well  disposed  without  the  money, 
which  we  attribute  in  great  measure  to  a robust  constitution  insus- 
ceptible either  to  fatigue  or  low  spirits.  It  is  to  the  boots  you 
must  look  to  dry  your  clothes  saturated  by  rain,  mists,  or  exercise. 
It  is  to  the  boots  you  must  turn  for  facilitating  your  departure 
and  giving  the  information  you  might  seek  in  vain  elsewhere.  It 
is  the  boots  who  places  his  local  experience  at  your  service,  offering 
pieces  of  practical  advice  which  are  often  invaluable. 

And,  supposing  that  you  have  established  your  footing  early, 
you  need  a friend  as  the  day  goes  on  and  the  house  tills  up. 
The  dinner  is  a scramble,  though,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bellairs’s 
assertions,  we  have  generally  found  the  actual  materials  very 
tolerable.  There  ought  to  be  good  salmon  or  sea  fish  ; the  hill 
mutton  is  often  excellent,  although  seldom  sufficiently  hung ; not 
unfrequently  there  is  fair  venison,  and  the  North-country  beef  is 
known  to  be  excellent.  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a decent  re- 
past out  of  regular  hours,  though  it  is  of  the  less  consequence  that, 
in  all  probability,  should  you  arrive  in  the  evening  you  will  be 
summarily  turned  away  from  the  door.  For  the  interior  of  a 
popular  Highland  inn,  in  fine  weather,  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
becomes  more  and  more  of  a pandemonium  as  the  hour  approaches 
when,  with  its  swarming  inmates,  it  is  to  be  hushed  in  repose.  It 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  an  Alexandrian  hotel  in  the 
old  days  of  the  overland  route,  on  the  arrival  of  an  overcrowded 
train  from  Suez.  We  can  say  nothing  of  how  people  may  be 
doubled  up  out  of  sight  and  packed  away  in  the  tiny  bed- 
rooms ; though  by  the  system  of  separating  husbands  and  wives, 
which  Boswell  records  as  an  expedient  of  the  hospitable  Hebri- 
deans, the  upstairs  accommodation  becomes  strangely  elastic. 
But  below,  each  sofii  and  settee  has  its  tenant;  gentlemen 
stretch  themselves  out  on  the  dining  tables,  and  other  gentle- 
men are  beneath,  these  latter  luxuriating  in  the  comforts  of  a 
fourposter;  while  the  shakedowns  overflow  into  the  smoking- 
room,  and  possibly  thence  into  the  passages.  It  is  a case  of  invo- 
luntarily going  early  to  bed,  and  no  forbearance  can  be  shown  to 
sluggards  in  the  morning.  Such  is  a very  ordinary  scene  in 
Highland  hotels  as  we  know  them ; and  we  repeat  that  in 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  innkeepers 
should  be  exorbitant  in  their  charges.  It  must  be  remembered, 
besides,  that  except  in  the  two  Southern  capitals  and  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  the  season  is  a very  short  one;  while  there  is  a 
certain  difficulty  in  keeping  the  larders  supplied,  with  a chance  of 
serious  loss  in  wet  weather ; and,  moreover,  that  the  cost  of  the 
carriage  of  stores  is  considerable.  Weighing  all  these  things  judi- 
cially, we  are  not  inclined  to  be  over-hard  on  the  Highland  inn- 
keepers, who  must  make  their  hay  in  a short  season  of  sunshine. 


wliich  is  very  often  eclipsed  or  overcast.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
civility,  whicli  sometimes  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  they  are  very 
much  the  victims  of  their  own  prosperity,  and  we  ought  to  recollect  in 
common  charity  that  tliey  are  frail  mortals  like  ourselves.  The  sagest 
of  us  could  scarcely  answer  for  our  equanimity  if  we  were  picked  ouf 
of  the  kennel  and  set  upon  horseback  to  be  toadied  by  our  betters  for 
three  mouths  in  the  year.  The  natural  remedy  for  complaints  would 
be  increased  competition  ; and  increased  competition  would  be  but 
an  indifferent  speculation  when  the  harvest-time  is  so  brief  and 
precarious  in  any  case.  If  we  wait  for  pleasant  touring  in  the 
Highlands  in  the  autumn,  we  may  have  to  wait  till  the  Greek 
Calends  ; for,  as  we  have  remarked,  we  believe  that  the  present 
slackness  in  touring  is  but  temporary.  But  each  man  has  a remedy 
ready  to  his  hands,  at  least  if  he  can  arrange  his  holiday  to  suit 
his  convenience.  There  is  no  more  agreeable  time  for  the  High- 
lands than  the  early  summer.  And  then,  though  the  staff  may  be 
still  partially  on  a peace  establishment,  yet  it  is  sufficiently 
organized  for  comfort  and  the  inns  are  almost  empty.  You  may 
pick  out  one  of  the  best  bedrooms  and  be  served  at  your  own 
hours.  Should  you  choose  to  join  the  small  and  select  party  at 
the  taUe-d'hote,  you  will  find  a capable  cook  doing  his  work 
conscientiously,  and  may  be  put  through  a pleasant  course  of 
national  cookery,  with  a characteristic  local  colouring  and  flavour. 
Nay,  the  host  is  as  different  a man  from  the  despot  we  have 
described  as  the  chairman  of  a railway  company  unbending  in  a 
drawing-room  is  from  the  potentate  presiding  freezingly  over  a 
general  meeting  where  amendments  are  to  be  moved  against  his 
infallible  laws.  He  is  conversible  and  well  informed,  and  possibly, 
if  you  are  unsociably  disposed,  you  may  even  find  his  well-meant 
attentions  embarrassing.  In  short,  what  is  a purgatory  in 
August  or  September  may  prove  a paradise  in  June  or  July, 
weather  always  permitting. 


YACHT-RACING. 

SINCE  the  matches  of  the  Thames  Clubs  came  to  an  end  with  the 
sail  from  the  Nore  to  Dover  several  features  of  interest  have 
marked  the  yacht-racing  season.  There  have  been  the  brilliant 
sailing  of  the  Samcena,  the  comet-like  appearance  of  the  Wendur, 
the  desperate  struggles  of  the  “forties,”  and  the  unusually  exciting 
incidents  at  Cowes.  The  great  cutter  which  may,  like  the  Alarm 
in  former  days  and  the  Miranda  in  our  own, be  too  successful  for  her 
own  happiness,  was  not  fortunate  in  the  early  races  ; but  she  began 
a series  of  triumphs  with  the  Dover  to  Boulogne  match,  meeting 
on  almost  every  occasion  the  weather  that  suited  her,  and  scoring 
but  few  reverses  against  a long  string  of  victories.  It  had  been 
thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that  she  might  find  a 
dangerous  antagonist  in  the  Marjorie ; but,  though  that  beautiful 
cutter  sails  extremely  well,  and  though  she  was  able  to  win  the 
Queen’s  Cup  at  Harwich  when  the  Samcena  made  a mistake  with 
regard  to  the  tide,  it  became  clear  before  long  that  the  larger 
vessel  would  often  be  able  to  give  her  the  six  minutes  and  twenty- 
four  seconds  which  the  law  allows  her.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  said  that  the  test  of  actual  sailing  often  shows  the  necessity  for 
alteration  even  in  the  most  carefully  modelled  yachts,  and  very 
likely  before  next  season  the  skilful  designer  of  the  Marjorie  will 
be  able  to  make  some  alterations  in  her  which  will  make  her  a 
most  formidable  antagonist  for  any  yacht  afloat.  Over  another 
vessel  which  had  to  achieve  the  very  difficult  task  of  giving  her 
time ’the  Samcena  has  also  been,  in  the  main,  victorious,  though 
perhaps  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  she  is  decidedly  the 
better  yacht.  At  Rothesay  she  had  to  encounter  the  steel 
Wendur,  which  was  reported  to  have  a marvellous  amount  of 
lead  below,  a marvellous  amount  of  canvas  above,  and  such  speed 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  combination.  Very  great  speed 
she  midoubtedly  has ; but  nevertheless  the  SamezJia  has  beaten  her 
in  five  matches  out  of  seven,  even  if  one  race,  in  which  the  Wendur' s 
bobstay  gave  when  she  was  leading  well,  be  allowed  as  a victory  for 
her.  Off  Rothesay  the  English  cutter  won  twice,  the  wind  in  the 
second  match  being  light  and  uncertain,  so  that  chance  may  have 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  result.  In  the  match  of  the  Largs 
Yacht  Club,  when  there  was  a fair  breeze,  the  steel  vessel  beat 
the  other  all  over  the  course,  and,  when  a few  days  afterwards,  in 
the  last  of  the  Clyde  matches,  she  again  headed  the  Samcena,  and 
only  lost  victory  by  her  bobstay  parting,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
cutter’s  hour  had  come.  This  conclusion,  however,  was  shortly 
falsified.  The  yawl  did  not  race  at  Bangor,  but  she  visited  Dublin 
Bay,  and  there  in  two  successive  matches  the  English  craft  beat 
her  by  a great  many  more  minutes  than  usually  separate  fast 
vessels  in  yacht  races.  On  the  second  day  the  wind  was  so  light 
that  the  space  of  time  did  not  signify  much,  but  in  the  first  match 
the  victory  was  really  a remarkable  one.  In  part,  no  doubt, 
it  was  due  to  luck,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Wendur's 
spinnaker  boom,  seventy-five  feet  long,  could  not  be  properly 
handled  by  the  crew,  and  that  it  took  much  longer  to  get  her 
mainsheet  in  than  it  did  to  get  in  the  Samcena's.  A mistake  with 
regard  to  the  tide  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
result ; but  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  all  that  tended 
to  impede  the  Wendur,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  victory  of 
the  English  yacht  was  a very  remarkable  one.  How  far  it  was 
due  to  sheer  speed,  and  what  are  really  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  vessels,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say,  as  the  yawl  has  not  sailed 
since  this  match,  having  retired  into  a mysterious  seclusion.  Seeing 
that  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  there  were  racing  vessels  of  i6o. 
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and  200  tons,  it  seems  strange  to  hear  that  a yawl  of  120  tons  is 
unmanageable  ; hut  the  facilities  which  construction  in  steel  gives 
for  placing  a mass  of  ballast  very  low  down  may  have  led  to  such 
canvas  as  cannot  be  managed  by  the  number  of  men  who  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  man  a yacht  of  this  size.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Alarm  is  said  to  have  had  a 
crew  of  forty  hands,  or  thereabouts,  for  racing,  and  possibly  the 
Wendur  may  reappear  some  day  with  a large  and  well-trained 
ship’s  company,  able  to  master  the  largest  and  most  erratic  boom, 
and  to  get  sheets  in  with  lightning  rapidity.  Then  she  may 
possibly  be  shown  to  be  the  fastest  yacht  afloat ; but  at  present 
the  Samcena  is  victrix,  and  the  contests  between  the  two  have 
had  in  one  respect  a very  singular  result,  inasmuch  as  the  battle 
between  iron  and  wood  Las  for  once  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

While  these  matches  were  being  sailed  in  the  Clyde  and  in 
Dublin  Bay,  the  Mirdnda  and  the  Lorna  met  at  Ostend  and 
Havre.  At  the  former  place  two  somewhat  uneventful  matches 
were  sailed,  the  yawl  being  victorious  in  the  first,  and  the  schooner 
in  the  second.  At  Havre  the  Miranda  won  in  very  good  style, 
and  obtained  not  only  the  first  prize,  but  the  prix  d'honneur  for 
having  saved  her  time  on  the  winners  in  all  three  classes.  At 
Plymouth  the  Sainana,  sailing  admirably  as  usual,  and  also,  it 
must  be  added,  lucky  as  usual,  added  two  to  her  long  list  of 
prizes.  After  Plymouth  came  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
Regatta  which  has  such  a strong  effect  on  the  cockney  mind  as 
actually  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  that  martyr  to  the 
popular  craving  for  verbiage — the  special  reporter.  This  year  the 
special  reporter,  having  to  produce  those  marvellous  descriptive 
sketches  in  which  nothing  is  rightly  described,  but  which,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  a large  number  of  people  like  to  read, 
did  neither  better  nor  worse  than  usual ; but  other  reporters, 
acquainted  with  the  subject  they  had  to  treat,  found  that  there 
was  more  to  speak  of  than  there  generally  is  during  the  Cowes 
week.  The  first  of  the  R.Y.S.  matches  was,  as  often  happens,  an 
absurdity.  Owing  either  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Queen’s 
Cup  is  given,  or  to  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  which  it  seems  almost  an  insult  to  impute  to  them,  this 
prize  is  confined  to  vessels  belonging  to  the  R.Y.S.  The  Lorna, 
a real  racing  yacht,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  now  belongs  to 
the  Squadron  fleet ; but,  at  the  time  when  the  entries  for  the 
Queen’s  Cup  closed,  the  only  racer  in  this  fleet  was  the  Sleuth- 
hound,  and  it  was  therefore  certain  that,  unless  there  was 
a strong  reaching  wind  which  would  give  the  schooners  a 
chance,  this  cutter  would  take  the  prize.  On  the  7th,  when 
it  was  sailed  for,  there  was  but  a light  breeze,  and  matters 
would  have  been  much  simplified,  and  a good  deal  of  trouble 
saved  to  sailing-masters  and  crews,  if  the  cup  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  owner  without  making  the  yachts  go  through  a 
performance  which  could  have  but  one  result.  As  it  was,  the 
Sleuthhound  not  only  won,  but  headed  all  the  others.  Next  day 
the  weather  was  very  different,  and,  with  something  like  a gale 
of  wind  blowing,  two  very  remarkable  matches  took  place.  The 
day  was  further  to  be  remembered  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
actually  worse  management  than  usual  at  Cowes.  Of  the  races 
to  be  sailed,  the  more  important  was  that  for  schooners  round 
the  Island.  When  the  morning  came,  it  was  blowing  hard 
from  the  south-west,  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  the  wind  held  or 
hardened,  there  would  be  a heavy  sea  in  the  Channel.  Clearly, 
then,  the  proper  course  was,  despite  a foul  tide,  to  send  the  vessels 
out  through  the  western  channel,  so  that  the  chance  of  a beat 
after  the  sea  had  had  time  to  get  up  in  the  Channel  might  be 
avoided.  In  defiance  of  this  obvious  consideration,  however, 
the  yachts  were  sent  to  the  westward  at  a risk  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  was  not  inconsiderable.  This  was  a sufficient  mistake  for 
one  day ; but  unfortunately  it  was  not  the  only  mistake  made.  The 
match  oflp  Harwich  last  year  proved  sufficiently  that,  when  it  is 
blowing  very  hard  and  there  is  a long  beat  to  windward  in  a heavy 
sea,  a tug  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  give  aid  in  case  of  any  one  of 
the  yachts  losing  a mast.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and 
if  therefore  either  of  the  schooners  which  encountered  the  sea  at 
the  back  of  the  Island  had  been  disabled,  she  would  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  in  a position  of  very  great  danger.  To  comment  on 
such  errors  of  judgment  would  be  superfluous ; it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  them.  Happily  no  grave  disaster  occurred,  and  the  race 
was,  until  an  unfortunate  accident  happened,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable ever  sailed.  The  Enchantress,  Waterioitch,  and  Miranda 
started,  and  reached  the  Princessa  buoy  close  together.  After 
this  was  passed  there  was  a beat  to  windward  against  a strong 
and  increasing  wind  and  heavy  sea.  The  Enchantress  was  very  soon 
blown  hopelessly  away  to  leeward,  and  a big  American  schooner 
which  had  come  out  to  see  the  race  fared  no  better.  Even  a 
very  large  and  powerful  English  schooner  which  had  come  out 
was  unable  to  get  round  St.  Catherine’s  Point;  but  the  Waterwitch 
and  Miranda,  after  a long  struggle  across  Sandown  Bay,  weathered 
it  together,  and  were  sailing  a very  hard  match  close  to  each  other, 
when  the  Miranda’s  bowsprit  went,  and  the  race  was  forthwith  at 
an  end.  Her  foremast  was  thought  to  be  in  considerable  danger 
after  this  mishap  ; and,  had  it  gone,  there  certainly  would  have  been 
urgent  need  for  a tug  or  a lifeboat ; but  fortunately  it  held,  and, 
crippled  as  she  was,  she  managed  to  get  round  the  Needles  and 
home  to  Cowes.  Had  all  held,  the  race  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  ever  sailed.  The  other  race  which  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  though  not  so  exciting  as  that  round  the 
island,  was  a very  striking  one.  The  Marjorie  was  the  winner, 
against  the  Samcena  and  the  forties,  the  large  cutter  having  lost  a 


good  deal  of  time  by  getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  a buoy.  Next 
day,  when  there  was  still  plenty  of  wind,  the  two  vessels  sailed  a 
very  fine  race,  the  Samcena  only  saving  her  time  by  a few  seconds, 
Gn  the  12th  came  the  match  for  the  very  valuable  cup  given  by 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  about  which  the  Committee,  or 
Sailing  Committee,  of  the  R.Y.S.  contrived  to  blunder  with  a 
felicity  not  often  equalled.  The  cup  had  been  declared  open 
to  all  yachts  belonging  to  a recognized  yacht  club  and  owned 
by  British  subjects  ; but  at  the  last  moment,  a notice  was 
issued  stating  that  a telegram  had  been  received  from  the  Belgian 
Minister  saying  that  the  prize  given  by  the  King  was  to  be 
“on  the  same  footing”  as  the  Queen’s  Cup,  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  only  be  open  to  members  of  the  R.Y.S.  Since  his 
Majesty  felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  there  can  have  been  at  any  time  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  his  wishes  were,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  the  Committee  thought  that  they  could  throw  the  prize 
open  to  all,  and  what  produced,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  sudden 
manifestation  of  the  donor’s  will.  The  error,  which  certainly  was 
a singular  one,  was  partly  repaired  by  the  kindness  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  who  gave  a prize  of 
150Z.  for  those  yachts  which  were  excluded  from  the  contest  for 
the  King’s  gift.  This  sum  thus  liberally  offered  was  won  by  the 
Samcena,  while  the  Sleuthhound,  sailing  a very  fine  race  against 
the  schooners  in  a strong  wind,  won  the  Gup. 

On  Monday  last  in  the  sail  round  the  Island  the  cutter  sus- 
tained defeat  from  her  old  antagonist  the  Miranda,  which  with 
the  lightest  possible  breeze  glided  away  from  her  and  the  Marjorie, 
and  came,  in  a long  way  ahead  of  them.  The  Rvde  Town  Cup 
and  the  Victoria  Yacht  Club’s  prize,  sailed  for  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  were  well  won  by  the  Samcena ; but,  on  the  first 
occasion,  though  the  vessel  went  admirably,  she  was  perhaps  aided 
by  good  luck,  as  a slight  westering  of  the  wind  favoured  her,  and 
as  the  Marjorie,  which  was  sailing  very  well,  had  a mishap  when 
half-way  to  Cowes  on  the  second  round,  and  was  obliged  to 
give  up.  The  “ forties  ” which  came  out  to  do  battle  in  this 
match  found  the  wind  too  much  for  them,  as  against  the  larger 
craft,  and  were  completely  overpowered.  The  day  before  the 
vessels  belonging  to  this  usually  fortunate  class  had  sailed  a 
splendid  race  off'  Ryde  ; but  of  this  and  of  their  other  remarkable 
contests  during  the  season  we  cannot  now  speak.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, to  recur  to  the  subject  on  a future  occasion. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ALPHABET.* 

IT  would  be  strange  that  no  good  history  of  the  alphabet  ha&.' 

ever  been  written  but  for  the  circumstance  that  the  materials 
for  its  composition  have  only  in  recent  years  become  available  to 
the  student. ' Not  very  long  ago  the  origin  of  the  alphabets  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  was  conceived  to  consist  in  a number 
of  separate  inspirations ; each  type  of  writing  was  believed  to  have-- 
been  invented  apart  from  the  rest.  Nc  r was  the  belief  surprising 
when  we  remember  the  apparent  dissimilarities  of  modern  alpha- 
bets and  the  absence  of  the  documents  necessary  to  prove  their 
relationship,  or  at  least  of  the  scientific  study  of  such  documents.. 
The  publication  of  large  collections  of  inscriptions,  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  various  stages  of  cuneiform  writing,  the  identificatiom 
of  the  graffiti  at  Abu  Simbel,  the  finding  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  of 
the  Baal  Lebanon  bronzes,  the  Himyaritic  and  Safa  inscriptions,, 
Egyptian  papyri  and  Pompeian  tablets,  Etrurian  abecedaria  and 
Runic  torques,  the  edicts  of  Asoka  and  the  coins  of  Bactria,  have 
considerably  simplified  the  task  of  tracing  the  history  of  the; 
alphabet;  and  the  rich  series  of  facsimiles  published  by  the. 
Palteographical  Society  has  brought  the  detailed  study  of  manu- 
scripts within  the  reach  of  everybody.  The  result  of  all  thia 
new  material  is  to  reduce  more  and  more  the  number  of  separate 
inventions  of  alphabets.  The  Greek  myth  of  the  importation 
of  letters  by  Cadmus  the  Tyrian  proves  true,  and  from  the 
Phoenician  original  thus  established  most  of  the  Semitic  and 
Ai-yan  alphabets  are  now  easily  derived.  Kirchhofli’s  researches 
into  the  varieties  of  the  Greek  lapidary  character  have  brought 
to  light  the  parent  of  the  Italic  family  of  alphabets,  whence 
the  modern  writing  and  printing  of  Western  Europe  are  de- 
rived. To  the  same  Greek  family  the  Slavonic  scripts,  even  the 
perplexing  Glogolitic,  have  been  affiliated ; and  the  mysterious 
Runes,  which  were  always  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  invention 
of  the  Scandinavian  race,  are  traced  to  the  same  source,  though 
the  exact  route  by  which  they  travelled  is  still  a matter  of  dispute. 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  despite  their  apparent  unlikeness, 
are  shown  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  same  Phoenician  parent  which 
fathers  all  the  alphabets  of  Europe.  Even  the  curious  perpendicular 
writing  of  the  Uigurs  and  other  Tartar  tribes  is  seen  to  be  but  a 
corruption  of  the  same  general  type,  and  such  totally  dissimilar 
scripts  as  the  Georgian  and  the  Manchu  are  proved  to  'be  akin. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  the  first  to  gather  together  the  rich  fruits  of 
palseographic  research.  Faulmann’s  Geschichte  der  Schrift  can 
hardly  be  called  a scientific  work,  and  there  is  no  other  serious. 
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attempt  in  any  language  to  compose  a history  of  writing.  The 
two  handsome  and  admirahly  printed  Tolumes  before  us  are 
practically  alone  in  the  held.  Dr.  Taylor  has  spared  no  pains  to 
make  his  work  as  thorough  as  possible.  He  has  devoted  many 
years  to  its  composition,  and  has  consulted  inmimerahle  mono- 
graphs by  specialists  in  every  department  of  palreograpby,  though 
we  miss  a few  eminent  names  and  cardinal  works.  He  has  had 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  such  scholars  as  Friedrich  Miiller, 
Euting,  Burnell,  Leuormant,  and  Stallebrass,  and  especially  of 
Professor  Sayce,  whose  palteographic  genius  is  traceable  in  many 
places.  And  Dr.  Taylor  has  contrived  to  make  his  history  of 
■writing  not  only  scholarly  and  sufficiently  learned,  but  thoroughly 
clear  and  readable.  Indeed,  so  resolutely  has  he  preferred  per- 
spicuity to  elaboration,  and  a sharp  outline  to  fulness  of  detail, 
that  he  is  sometimes  open  to  the  charge  of  slightness. 

The  objections  that  will  he  taken  to  Dr.  Taylor’s  valuable  work 
are  in  matters  of  detail  rather  than  of  general  outline.  There  is 
no  doubt  he  has  told  the  history  ■ of  the  alphabet  on  the  whole 
accurately  and  well.  Excepting  certain  theories  of  affiliation,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  no  greater  fault  can  be  found 
with  Dr.  Taylor’s  genealogy  of  the  alphabet  than  an  occasional 
lack  of  proportion  in  his  treatment  of  different  systems,  and  a de- 
cided carelessness  as  to  some  pretty  well-known  facts,  and  a rash 
habit  of  assuming  others  which  at  present  are  not  proven.  The 
first  seventy  pages,  in  which  the  primitive  non-alphabetic  scripts 
are  discussed,  are  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book.  Dr.  Taylor 
is  here  clearly  out  of  his  depth.  It  is,  of  course^  open  to  him  to 
rejoin  that  his  task  -w'as  to  write  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  and 
that  Chinese,  cuneiform,  and  hieroglyphics  are  not  alphabets  ; but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  from  one  or  other  of  these  primitive 
systems  alphabetic  writing  was  developed,  and  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
heads  the  chapter  relating  to  them  “ The  Inventors  of  Writing.” 
Moreover,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  devote  considerable  space  to 
what  he  calls  the  Asianic  syllabary — which  may  become  a reality, 
but  at  present  is  simply  ew  nubibus,  and  has  very  little  bearing,  if  its 
existence  should  ever  chance  to  be  proved,  upon  the  alphabet  itself. 
If  he  had  given  a little  of  his  hypothetical  “ Asianic  ” space  to 
Chinese  or  cuneiform,  it  would  have  been  better.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  it  is  a little  incautious  even  to  affirm  five 
separate  inventions  of  writing.  The  Chinese  has  been  shown, 
with  what  many  scholars  consider  convincing  proof,  to  have  been 
derived  from  a secondary  form  of  the  Babylonian  cuneiform ; it  is 
quite  possible  that  a pre-cuneiform  stage  may  be  discovered 
of  common  descent  with  the  Egyptian ; the  Hittite  may  be 
an  offshoot  of  the  hieroglyphic — and  one  invention  of  writing 
may  serve  for  all  Dr.  Taylor’s  five.  His  Chinese  section  is 
particularly  weak;  when  he  speaks  of  the  necessary  1,358  signs, 
he  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  what  most  scholars  know,  that 
the  ultimate  ground  of  the  Chinese  writing  consists  of  about 
540  characters,  and  his  explanation  of  the  formation  of  com- 
pound characters  is  only  true  for  the  modern  writing.  The  in- 
stances selected  for  illustration  are  not  happy.  The  “ new-born 
child  ” (p.  37),  for  example,  has  a quite  different  sign  from  the 
simplified  (not  primitive)  character  which  Dr.  Taylor  ascribes  to 
it.  In  primitive  Chinese  writing  a wife  is  not  denoted  by  conven- 
tional pictures  of  “ a woman  ” and  a “ broom,”  nor  is  to  love  ” 
represented  by  “ a woman  ” and  “ a son  ” — these  are  late  forms  of 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  As  to  the  three"  primitive  ” pictures  of 
a horse  (p.  27),  the  two  smaller  were  invented  about  820  B.c., 
and  the  third  is  one  of  the  famous  pictures  taken  by  De  Rosny 
and  others  from  the  Lettre  de  Pekin,  a forgery  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. If  M.  Terrien  de  La  Couperie  be  right  in  his  affiliation 
of  the  Chinese  characters  to  the  Babylonian,  the  former  can 
hardly  be  called  “ primitive  pictures  ” at  all,  nor  can  we  speculate 
on  “ the  first  rude  beginnings  of  Chinese  picture  ideograms  ” if 
they  never  existed.  We  could  say  a word,  if  we  had  space,  about 
Dr.  Taylor’s  ideas  on  Japanese  writing,  and  his  account  of  the 
cuneiform  characters,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  remark- 
ing that  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  the  latter  were  “ invented 
by  the  Accadians,  a Turanian  people,”  and  that  proto-Babvlonian 
cuneiform  documents  exist  in  the  British  Museum  which  may  be 
put  back  as  far  as  the  thirty-eighth  century  b.c. 

After  dealing  in  a cursory  manner  with  “ The  Inventors  of 
Writing,”  Dr.  Taylor  comes  to  the  great  crux — the  transition  from 
ideograms  and  phonograms  to  an  alphabet.  It  is  aU  very  well  to 
give  that  charming  little  table  of  the  genealogy  of  our  letter  M, 
but  the  chasm  between  the  Phoenician  and  the” Egyptian  is  not  so 
easily  bridged  as  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  us  believe.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  he  has  set  Ibrth  De  Rouge’s  hypothesis  to  the  very 
best  advantage,  and  explained  it  with  the  admirable  lucidity  of 
which  he  is  a master  ; but,  after  all,  the  position  is  a desperately 
precarious  one.  Lagarde’s  and  Poole’s  objections  to  this  famous 
theory  are  not  adequately  combated.  '\’V^e  cannot  get  over  the 
fact  that  in  only  eight  cases  can  it  be  said  that  a resemblance  be- 
tween the  Phoenician  and  the  Hieratic  has  been  fairly  made  out. 
At  any  rate,  we  should  like  to  hear  of  some  further  researches  on 
the  Egyptian  alphabet  and  its  order,  as  discovered  by  Mariette. 
With  regard  to  the  remark  on  p.  120  that  the  Egyptian  names  of 
the  characters  would  be  “ meaningless  to  Semitic  scribes,”  Dr. 
Taylor  seems  to  forget  the  Hyksos  and  the  Semitic  immigrants  in 
Egypt. 

Half  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
and  its  origin ; a brief  notice  is  then  given  to  each  of  the 
Aramaean  family  of  alphabets,  such  as  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Mon- 
golian, and  Arabic  ; a page  dismisses  the  curious  Mendaite  ; and 
then  another  crucial  point  is  raised  in  the  discussion  of  the  South 


Arabian  inscriptions.  Here,  and  ag.ain  in  vol.  ii.,  in  the  very  in- 
adequate section  on  Indian  alphabets.  Dr.  Taylor  espouses,  with 
considerable  zeal,  the  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  Maurya  or 
Asoka  alphabet,  and  hence  of  the  other  alphabets  of  India,  from  a 
supposed  South  Semitic  character,  the  parent  of  the  Hirayaritic. 
The  origin  of  the  Indian  alphabets  is  perhaps  the  best-disputed 
point  in  the  whole  history  of  writing.  Prinsep,  Ottfried  Muller, 
Senart,  and  HaMvy  have  advocated  a connexion  with  the  Greek  ; 
Sir  AVilliam  Jones,  Kopp,  Lepsius,  Weber,  Deecke,  Lenormant, 
and  others,  have  supported  a Semitic  derivation,  though  the  exact 
Semitic  prototype  is  matter  of  dispute ; Lassen,  Thomas,  and 
Dowson  have  contended  for  an  indigenous  origin.  Dr.  Taylor 
casts  in  his  lot  with  Deecke  and  Lenormant,  and  maintains,  on 
various  grounds,  that  the  Asoka  script  is  a sister  alphabet  of 
that  recorded  in  the  Safa  and  Sabsean  inscriptions.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  prove  a very  early  commercial  intercourse  between 
India  and  South  Arabia;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
Yemen  the  credit  of  presenting  India  with  one  of  the  remarkable 
alphabets  which  record  the  Edicts  of  Asoka,  the  alphabet  which 
is  the  parent  of  most  of  the  modern  scripts  of  India,  the  difficulties 
attending  this  theory  “ must  give  us  pause.”  In  the  first  place,  the 
chronological  conditions  are  exceedingly  inconvenient.  The 
Asoka  alphabet  was  perfectly  complete  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  ; but  the  South  Arabian  characters,  with  which  Dr_ 
Taylor  compares  it  (showing,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  striking 
resemblances),  date  only  from  the  first  and  second  centuries  b.c.,. 
and  some  of  them  are  even  taken  from  the  Axum  inscriptions  of 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  This  would  be  perfectly  suitable 
to  an  inverse  theory,  deriving  the  South  Arabian  alphabets  from 
India  ; but  for  Dr.  Taylor’s  hypothesis  the  dates  are  certainly  ob- 
structive. It  is  true  he  assumes  an  early  South  Semitic  original, 
from  which  the  Himyaritic  sprang  ; but  this  original  at  present 
exists  only  in  imagination,  and  there  seems  little  probability  of  a 
discovery  of  any  monumental  records  of  it.  Besides,  the  Safa 
alphabet  show.s  signs  of  degradation,  and  the  hypothetical  original 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  must  have  more  nearly 
resembled  the  Phoenician.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  Arabian 
child  and  the  Indian  child  of  this  imaginary  parent  underwent,, 
contrary  to  all  alphabetic  analogy,  precisely  similar  processes  of 
degradation,  only  diff’ering  in  the  rate,  so  that  the  Indian  of  the 
fourth  century  reached  exactly  the  same  stage  of  degradation  as 
the  Safa  alphabet  attained  in  the  first,  and  some  of  the  Axum 
letters  even  six  centuries  later  ? And  unless  we  make  this  extra- 
ordinary assumption,  what  becomes  of  the  resemblances  between  the 
Safa  and  Asoka  characters  ? The  probabilities  are  certainly  in 
favour  of  a great  antiquity  for  the  Sabsean  characters,  but  not 
of  their  remaining  unchanged  for  five  centuries.  Moreover,, 
the  resemblances  in  question  are  somewhat  artificial.  Dr.  Taylor 
has  sometimes  selected  peculiar  rather  than  normal  forms  of  the 
Safa  letters,  and,  as  we  have  remarked,  has  made  them  up  with. 
Axumite  characters  eight  centuries  later  than  the  Asoka  letters 
with  which  he  compares  them.  As  it  seems  to  us,  the  South 
Semitic  derivation  of  the  Indian  alphabet  not  only  demands  a 
hypothetical  ancestor,  and  extraordinary  and  parallel  conservation 
of  type,  but  it  cannot  show  more  than  an  apparent  resemblance  of 
forms,  which  palaeographers  and  philologers  have  learnt  to  dis- 
trust ; and  it  fails  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  South  Indian 
vocalic  notation,  for  the  direction  of  the  writing  from  left  to  right 
(the  Himyaritic  and  all  Semitic  writing  being  always  from  right 
to  left,  except  in  boustrophedon  texts),  or  for  the  systematic  multi- 
plication of  the  characters.  The  vocalic  notation  of  the  Ethiopia 
may  be  due  to  Buddhist  influence ; but  the  converse  hypothesis 
that  Indian  vocalic  notation  came  from  the  Himyaritic  is  un- 
tenable. We  believe  that  the  progress  of  research  will  before  long 
induce  Dr.  Taylor  to  rewrite  the  Indian  section  of  his  work. 

Of  the  European  chapters,  which  occupy  two-thirds  of  the 
second  volume,  we  can  only  speak  with  admiration.  Perhaps  a 
little  amplification  of  the  history  and  examples  of  mediaeval 
handwritings  would  be  an  advantage;  but  the  accounts  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabets  and  their  derivatives  are  singularly 
clear,  and  full  of  interest  to  readers  of  all  classes.  Dr.  Taylor’a 
attribution  of  the  Runic  characters  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
Goths  and  the  Greek  traders  of  Olbia  is  well  known,  and,  though 
there  are  arguments  against  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
most  probable  derivation.  His  section  on  the  Oghams  is  less 
satisfactory.  Phonetic  and  artificial  alphabets  and  scientific  systems 
of  transliteration  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  a work 
which  traces  the  history  of  alphabets  derived  more  or  less  natu- 
rally from  a common  parent;  but  their  inclusion  in  an  appendix 
would  have  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Making  every 
allowance,  however,  for  omissions,  for  unproved  theories, 
and  occasional  errors  of  fact,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending Dr.  Taylor’s  instructive  volumes  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  their  own  handwriting,  and  in  the 
varied  attempts  of  man  to  put  speech  into  form.  From  the^ 
earliest  picture-writing  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  to  the  modern 
adaptations  of  Cyril  and  Ultilas,  this  history  is  full  of  interest, 
and  lends  additional  light  to  many  other  sciences.  Dr.  Taylor 
has  deserved  well  of  the  republic  in  rendering  palseographic 
results  available  to  students  who  are  not  specialists,  and  in. 
making  them  as  attractive  as  they  are  important. 
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COMPENDimi  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL— NORTH 
AMERICA.* 

The  North-American  volume  of  Mr.  Stanford’s  extremely 
valuable  series  of  Geographical  Handbooks  is  the  first  which 
has  not  been  committed  in  the  way  of  editing  and  arranging  (for 
the  basis  of  all  is  Mr.  Keane's  careful  translation  of  Plellwald) 
to  an  Englishman.  We  venture,  though  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  our  intention  than  to  insinuate  a reproach  of  a Trade- 
Unionist  kind,  to  say  that  the  result  is  scarcely  a success.  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Wallace,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  their  subjects,  and  most  of 
them  had  proved  their  faculty  as  literary  topographers ; but  no 
■one  of  them  had  what  may  be  called  a provincial  interest  in  his 
subject.  Professors  Hayden  and  Selwyn,  of  whom  we  desire  to 
speak  with  all  honour,  have  such  an  interest.  Mr.  Stanford  had, 
it  seems,  originally  committed  the  care  of  the  volume  to  Professor 
Hayden  alone  ; but,  as  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  United 
■States  and  Canada  (for  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  been 
already  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  Danish  America  appears,  as 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  to  be  left  out  in  its  native  cold, 
unless  it  is  to  find  a home  in  Europe)  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Stanford, 
and  no  doubt  seemed  rightly,  that  these  half-rival  dominions  ought 
each  to  have  its  own  expositor.  Accordingly  Professor  Hayden 
speaks  for  the  United  States  and  Professor  Selwyn  for  Canada. 
Nothing  can  be  better  in  theory  than  such  an  arrangement  ; we 
■cannot  say  that  we  are  equally  pleased  with  its  result  in  practice. 
Professor  Hayden,  late  chief  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  has  been  almost  inevitably  led  by  his  studies  and  re- 
■searches  in  that  admirably  conducted  department  to  give  what 
seems  to  us  a very  disproportionate  amount  of  space  to  the  Western 
and  comparatively  unsettled  States,  leaving  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  still  more  the  Southern  States,  with  a most  beggarly  allot- 
ment. The  reader  will  find  here  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  mining  industries  of  the  West 
leceive  the  most  careful  description.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and 
their  parallel  chains  are  traced  down  and  marked  out  by  peak 
and  canon  with  the  most  creditable  precision.  The  distinctive 
■characteristics  of  Colorado  and  Montana,  the  Llano  Estacado  and 
the  “ bad  lands  ” receive  due  attention.  But  we  have  examined 
the  text  in  vain — and  certainly  the  index  has  nothing  to  show 
us  that  we  have  been  careless — for  even  half  a dozen  lines  of 
description  of  New  Orleans.  Florida,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  States,  has  bare  allusions.  Not  so  much  as  a paragraph 
is  devoted  to  the  remarkable  chain  of  islands  which  line  the 
•southern  Atlantic  coast.  The  industries  of  the  country  other  than 
metallurgic  are  barely  referred  to.  The  very  word  Texas  does  not 
■appear  in  either  index  or  table  of  contents  ; and,  if  there  are 
caves  in  Kentucky — which  we  have  always  been  given  to  under- 
stand— Professor  Hayden,  geplogist  as  he  is,  has,  it  would  seem, 
never  heard  of  them.  There  are  certain  chapters  on  social,  poli- 
tical, and  other  matters  on  which  Professor  Hayden  shows  himself 
not  only  well  informed  (which  might  be  expected),  but  impartial 
and  clearsighted,  which  does  not  so  much  go  by  expectation 
merely.  But  his  section  of  the  book  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a book  on  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  by  any  means  on  the  whole  of  this.  The  political 
and  descriptive  geography  is,  with  a few  exceptions,  in  which  the 
Professor  extracts  from  well-known  and  not  always  very  recent  books 
■of  travel,  almost  neglected.  A single  chapter  serves  for  “American 
cities,”  and  of  the  peculiar  manufacturing  and  contriving  energy 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  people  hardly  an  idea  is  o'btainabie 
from  the  volume.  No  attempt  is  made  to  sketch  out  the  great  trunk 
routes  of  commerce  and  travel — a thing  of  the  first  importance  in 
such  a book.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  Professor  Hayden’s 
part  in  it  as  other  than  the  well-intentioned  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  a man  who  knows  intimately  one  part  of  a vast  subject, 
tries  loyally  to  keep  his  King  Charles  I.  within  a reasonable  share 
of  the  memorial — and  fails. 

We  cannot  speak  much  more  favourably  of  the  work  of  our  own 
fellow-subject  Professor  Selwyn.  Professor  Selwyn  is  indeed  not 
■eaten  up  with  his  own  particular  science  to  the  same  extent  as  his 
brother  geologist,  but  he  has  another  enemy.  He  is,  like  all  good 
Canadians,  devoured  with  the  desire  of  proving  that  Canada  is  your 
enly  place  for  emigration,  the  nearest  to  Great  Britain,  the  cheapest, 
the  best  in  every  respect.  We  respect  this  tendency  highly  in  its 
proper  place;  but  then  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  a geographical 
■compendium  is  its  proper  place,  or  rather,  to  speak  without  hypo- 
•critical  litotes,  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  not.  Many  pages,  for  in- 
stance, are  devoted,  in  a book  where  even  a paragraph  is  precious,  to 
the  discussion  of  a proposed  direct  sea  route  from  England,  through 
Hudson’s  Bay,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  whence  a railway 
is  to  run  down  to  Winnipeg  and  join  the  Canadian  Pacific.  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  this  proposition  ; we  daresay 
it  can  be  carried  out;  we  hope  very  heartily  that  it  will.  But  we 
cannot  admit  that,  except  for  a brief  mention  of  a few  lines,  it 
finds  any  proper  place  in  such  a book  as  this.  And  we  know 
several  other  things  which  might  occupy  its  place  very  properly 
and  profitably  indeed.  Professor  Selwyn,  having  a less  embarrass- 
ing hugeness  of  subject,  is  more  methodical  than  his  colleague  in 
actual  description  of  the  superficial  as  well  as  the  scientific  features 
of  the  region  which  has  fallen  to  his  province.  But  he  is  not 
nearly  complete  enough.  As  general  charges  may  be  justly  dis- 
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missed  as  unfair,  we  will  give  instances.  According  to  our 
conception  of  such  compendia  as  these,  they  should  be  emphatic- 
ally companions  to  the  atlas.  When  a man  looks  over  his  atlas  and 
refers  to  his  compendium, he  should  find  what  may  becalled  the  letter- 
press  of  the  subject.  If  it  is  a lake,  he  should  find  not  merely  its 
length  and  breadth,  but  at  least  a few  lines  describing  the  nature 
of  its  shores,  its  scenery,  the  fish  found  in  it,  the  main  features  of 
its  banks;  if  a town,  a notice  of  its  chief  buildings,  of  its  main 
manufactures ; if  a coast  or  island,  the  character  of  its  fisheries 
and  the  trade  chiefly  carried  on  at  its  ports.  On  the  whole,  this 
series  has  answered  these  demands  very  well  indeed.  A man  has 
never  heard  of  the  Baltoro  glacier  in  his  life ; he  turns  to  Sir  Richard 
Temple’s  Asia,  and  he  finds  quite  as  much  about  it  as  he  wants  to 
know.  He  sees  Mount  Roraima  on  the  map,  and  dimly  remembers 
that  he  has  heard  something  odd  about  it.  He  turns  to  Mr.  Bates, 
and  Mr.  Bates  is  not  wanting.  But  now  suppose  he  spreads  a map 
of  Canada  before  him,  and  his  eye  falls  on  the  two  huge  lakes 
which  catch  it  even  in  that  most  lacustrine  of  regions — Great  Bear 
Lake  and  Great  Slave  Lake.  They  are  big  even  in  a continent 
which  contains  Lake  Superior  ; they  have  a delightful  back  of 
creation  ” look  about  them ; he  feels  curious  to  know  what  manner 
of  lakes  they  are,  whether  they  are  surrounded  with  wood  or 
stand  in  an  open  plain,  whether  they  are  salt  or  fresh,  fishy  or 
fishless,  fiat-shored  or  mountainous.  He  notices  that  Great  Bear 
Lake  is  a kind  of  water  Celebes  or  Gilolo  for  the  number  and 
branchiness  of  its  inlets,  .and  he  is  sure  that  neither  lake  can  be 
absolutely  untrodden  or  unvisited,  because  half  a dozen  “ forts  ” 
are  marked  round  the  one,  and  at  least  two  or  three  near  the 
other.  He  rushes  to  Professor  Selwyn  eager  for  knowdedge 
about  these  great  inland  seas,  and  the  index  at  least  does  not 
disappoint  him.  “ Great  Bear  Lake  422,  434  ” and  “ Great 
Slave  Lake  422  ” put  him  on  the  right  track.  The  right  track 
followed  up  conducts  him  to  the  singularly  unsatisfactory  state- 
ments that  “ the  river  Mackenzie  issues  from  Great  Slave  Lake 
at  the  western  end,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Great  Bear 
Lake  from  the  east.  The  system  of  inland  waters  which  in- 
cludes the  great  lakes  to  the  east  is  continued  in  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Athabasca, 
Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear  Lakes  ” ; with  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  they  all  “ lie  in  the  margin  of  the  great  metamorphic 
nucleus  of  the  continent.”  AU  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doubtless  important  but  not  very  interesting  statement  about  the 
metamorphic  nucleus,  the  atlas  has  already  told  him  at  a glance, 
much  more  clearly  and  in  a manner  much  more  likely  to  fix  it 
in  his  memory  than  Professor  Selwyn’s  verbal  portraiture  can  pos- 
sibly do.  The  things  which  only  verbal  portraiture  can  supply — 
the  description  of  the  scenery,  the  information  “ who  were  the  first 
that  ever  burst  into  these  silent  seas,”  the  names  of  the  travellers 
to  whom  he  may  look  for  further  information  about  them,  in  other 
words,  the  flesh  to  surround  and  clothe  the  bones  of  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  atlas — he  finds  nowhere. 

Only  a very  literal  reader  will  suppose  us  to  be  personally  dying 
for  information  about  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Great  Slave  Lake. 
But  our  contention  is  that  books  of  this  kind  practically  exist  to 
supply  information  of  the  kind  that  atlases  do  not  supply  about 
Great  Bear  Lake  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  that  while  the  com- 
panions of  this  volume  supply  that  kind  of  information,  on  the 
whole,  in  a most  pi'.aiseworthy  and  satisfactory  form,  this  volume 
supplies  them  in  a manner  less  satisfactory  and  therefore  less 
praiseworthy.  We  contend,  further,  that  the  supply  of  such  in- 
formation in  the  form  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  men  of  the  world 
(and  these  boobs  are  not  intended  for  scientific  specialists),  is  less 
likely  to  be  given  by  scientific  specialists  than  by  men  of  the 
world  who  have  given  proof  of  their  ability  to  convey  such  infor- 
mation. Of  course  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates  are  scientific 
specialists  of  very  high  standing ; but  then  their  specialities 
are  not  directly  connected  with  geography  or  geology.  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston  might  have  been  called  a specialist  in  geography, 
but  it  was  in  the  more  popular  and  concrete  forms.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  is  a specialist  in  politics  and  economics,  not  in  geology. 
Neither  of  these  four,  though  they  all  had  the  qualification  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  part  of  their  subjects,  had  the  drawback 
of  being  in  any  way  advocates  respecting  it.  It  may  seem  unphi- 
losophical  to  generalize  from  so  small  a collection  of  instances ; 
but  when  of  five  things  four  have  certain  characteristics  both  of 
authorship  and  of  workmanship,  and  the  fifth,  lacking  the  charac- 
teristics of  authorship,  lacks  also  the  characteristic  of  workmanship, 
the  sternest  canons  of  induction  seem  to  justify  at  least  a guess  that 
these  things  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eft'ect. 
This  book  is  a very  useful  book  as  it  stands,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Stan- 
ford will  soon  sell  this  edition.  But,  when  he  has  sold  it,  he  will, 
we  think,  do  well  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a capable  English- 
man— Mr.  Keane  himself,  who  has  apparently  done  less  for  this 
volume  than  for  the  others,  is  probably  as  capable  as  any — and 
tell  him  to  alter  it  so  as  to  tell  us  a great  deal  more  about  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  New  Orleans,  and  the 
homes  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  other  things  which  English- 
men would  like  to  hear  about.  If,  in  the  course  of  this  process,  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  compress  the  account  of  the  as  yet 
non-existent  route  to  Winnipeg  by  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  to  dispense 
with  two  different  accounts  of  Niagara,  one  from  the  American, 
one  from  the  Canadian  side,  and  each  containing  a long  quotation 
from  N.  P.  Willis,  we  sh.all  not  grieve  very  much,  and  we  shall 
probably  be  able  to  speak  with  unqualified  approval  of  a book 
which  at  present  must  be  praised  decidedly  by  allowance. 
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DUXTZNEE’S  LIFE  OF  SCIIILLEIl.* 

IF  a literal  transcript  of  his  author  be  the  first  aim  of  a trans- 
lator (which,  despite  the  great  authority  of  Dryden,  many 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  it  should  be),  Mr.  Pinlcerton  has  as- 
suredly reached  it.  And  that  this  transcript  is  very  literal 
we  .are  led  to  suppose  (for  wo  have  not  read  tlie  original) 
partly  by  the  extreme  conscientiousness  with  which  the  German 
idioms  are  everywhere  reproduced,  irresistibly  reminding  one  cf 
Monsieur  de  Florae’s  speeches  and  of  tlie  speeches  of  other 
foreigners  as  Englished  in  the  pages  of  Thackeray,  and  partly 
because  one  is  naturally  loth  to  accuse  any  countryman  of  having 
wilfully  gone  about  to  invent  such  a style  for  himself.  Now 
German  prose  is  not,  as  a rule,  good,  saving  Heine’s,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  very  good  indeed ; even  Goethe’s  is  too  apt  to  be 
dilfuse,  slovenly,  and  not  seldom  obscure,  which  no  doubt  in 
part  arose  from  his  habit  of  dictation;  but  Herr  Dlintzner’s 
prose,  unless  his  translator  has  sadly  belied  him — which,  we  say 
again,  it  is  difficult  to  believe — is  really  about  as  bad  as  any  we 
ha^'e  ever  come  across. 

Nevertheless  the  book,  though  not,  for  these  reasons,  a very 
easy  one  to  read,  is  an  extremely  interesting  one,  as  indeed,  with 
such  a subject,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be.  Herr  Dlintzner, 
whatever  his  defects  as  a writer  may  be,  has  the  true  biographi- 
cal touch.  He  sets  his  hero  before  us  in  his  weakness  as  in  his 
strength.  He  lets  us  see  Schiller  as,  in  all  human  probability,  the  poet 
really  was,  not  as  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  Carlyle  or  the  grateful 
friendship  of  Goethe  imagined  him  to  have  been;  though  Goethe, 
to  be  sure,  knew  him  only  in  his  later  years,  when  the  philander- 
ings  of  his  youth  had  come  to  an  end  at  last  on  the  breast  of  the 
one  true  Charlotte ; and  though  the  result  may  perhaps  tend  a 
little  to  disillusion  us  who  have  hitherto  regarded  him  through 
one  or  both  of  those  two  mediums,  English  readers  have  to 
thank  Herr  Dlintzner  and  his  translator  for  the  most  literal  and 
conscientious  picture  of  the  author  of  The  Rohhers  that  has  yet 
been  vouchsafed  to  them.  The  Lues  Boswdliana  is  a disease 
from  which  biographers  do  well  to  sufier,  and  Herr  Diintzner  cer- 
tainly exhibits  the  symptoms  in  no  slight  degree ; but  they  are 
symptoms  which  his  i-eaders  will  find  themselves  able  to  view 
with  tolerable  complacency,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be,  in  this  case 
at  least,  so  little  likelihood  of  infection. 

For,  in  truth,  Schiller  is,  as  we  now  see  him,  not  a very  attractive 
character  ; an  interesting  one  most  certainly  he  is,  but  hardly  an 
attractive  one.  Much  has  been  written  about  him,  both  about  his 
life  and  his  works,  since  Carlyle  first  took  pen  in  hand  nigh  sixty 
years  ago.  Yet  our  knowledge  of  him  has  hitherto  been  mainly 
derived  from  Carlyle  himself,  or  from  his  own  correspondence  with 
Goethe,  or  from  the  latter’s  many  eulogies  on  his  faithful  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  freedom.  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  regard  the  pair  as  twin  planets  in  the  some- 
what troubled  firmament  of  German  literature;  but  in  sober  truth 
Schiller,  when  viewed  by  his  own  light,  will  not  appear  much 
more  than  the  satellite  of  the  great  Jove — a satellite  of  the  first 
class,  no  doubt,  but  a satellite  only.  In  the  broad  and  steady 
radiance  of  that  noble  luminary  the  form  of  Schiller  shines  with  a 
brilliance  not  its  own,  and  takes  a stature  beyond  what  nature 
gave  it.  Save  for  the  best  of  his  ballads — and  they  certainlj^  are 
very  good  indeed — Wallenstein  is  really  the  only  work  of  first-rate 
importance  that  Schiller  has  left  us.  Herr  Dlintzner,  indeed,  does 
his  best  to  raise  the  others  to  the  same  level ; but,  independently  of 
his  being  somewhat  less  adequatel}'-  furnished  to  play  the  critic 
than  the  biographer,  a far  greater  than  he  could  not  but  have 
failed  in  such  an  endeavour.  Schiller’s  highest  title  to  our  praise  | 
must  still  be  that  he  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Goethe  in 
that  long  struggle  with  the  Philistines  which  Lessing  began,  but 
of  which  Goethe  alone  was  destined  to  see  the  triumphant  close. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  encouragement 
and  support,  it  is  very  possible  that  even  the  Olympian  heart 
and  strength  of  Goethe  might  have  failed  him,  or  that,  at  least, 
he  might  have  turned  in  sheer  disgust  and  scorn  from  so  endless, 
BO  thankless  a strife.  Carlyle  doubted  whether  poetry  were  on 
the  whole  Schiller’s  “essential  gift,”  though  he  allows  that  he 
attained  in  his  later  years  a genuine  poetic  style.  His  poetry,  he 
thinks,  “shows  rather  like  a partial  than  a universal  gift;  the 
laboured  product  of  certain  faculties  rather  than  the  spontaneous 
product  of  his  whole  nature.  At  the  summit  of  the  pyre  there  is 
indeed  white  fiame ; but  the  materials  are  not  all  iiVtiamed,  per- 
haps not  all  ignited.  Nay,  often  it  seems  to  us  as  if  his  genius 
were  reflective  in  a still  higher  degree  than  creative  ; philosophical 
and  oratorical  rather  than  poetic.”  In  other,  and  fewer,  words, 
Schiller’s  poetry  seemed  to  Carlyle,  as  Goethe’s  seemed  to  Words- 
worth, “ not  inevitable  enough.”  It  is  hardly  within  our  com- 
mission to  discuss  this  question  here,  our  business  lying  for  the 
present  rather  with  the  man  than  with  his  works.  "Mr.  Arnold 
has,  one  might  observe,  included  Schiller  in  the  list  of  poets  who, 
“ with  a thousand  gifts  and  merits,  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  attain 
the  distinctive  accent  and  utterance  of  the  high  and  ffenuine 
poets” — 

Quiqne  pii  vates  et  Pheebo  digna  locut; — 
and  Mr.  Arnold’s  judgments  on  foreign  poets  are,  if  Mr.  Swin- 
burne will  permit  us  to  say  so,  generally  pretty  sure.  On  the 
other  hand,  De  Quincey  {^Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  vol.  xix. 
8th  ed.)  asserts  that  Schiller,  everywhere  but  in  the  land  of  his 
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birth,  is  ranked  ns  “ the  lirst  name  in  German  literature,”  and 
particularly  for  us  ho  is  “ the  representative  of  the  German 
intellect  in  its  highest  form.”  We  shall  certainly  not  pretend  to 
settle  the  disagreement  between  two  such  eminent  doctors,  our 
business,  we  say'  again,  being  with  Schiller  the  man,  the  friend 
of  Goethe,  the  proUij6,  and  the  rather  ungrateful  protetje,  of  Frau 
von  Wolzogen,  the  husband  of  Charlotte  von  Lengenfield,  the  lover 
of  innumerable  other  Charlottes,  rather  than  with  the  author  of 
The  Diucr,  The  Bell,  or  of  Wallenstein.  We  have,  indeed,  touched 
briefly  on  his  poetical  side,  because  it  must  always  be  difficult 
to  separate  a man  wholly  from  his  works  for  those  who  know  him 
only  through  the  latter ; moreover,  those  works,  whatever  their 
precise  rank  in  literature  may  be,  are  undeniably  important  and 
enduring,  and  must  inevitably  occur  to  every  one  who  hears  or 
mentions  the  name  of  their  author.  But  what  that  rank  may  be 
we  make  no  .attempt  to  settle,  or  even  to  discuss.  Only  thus- 
much  will  we  permit  om’selves  to  say — that,  to  our  thinking, 
they  owe  something  at  least  of  their  maturity  and  endurance,  some- 
thing still  more  of  their  place  in  the  world’s  heart,  to  the  large  and 
benignant  influence  of  Goethe;  and  if  it  be  true  that  Schiller  at 
moments  has  touched  a height  to  which  the  latter  never  rose,,  we 
cannot  but  remember  what  Coleridge,  borrowing  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously from  Fuller,  has  said — “A  dwarf  sees  further  than  the 
giant  when  he  has  the  giant's  shoulder  to  mount  on.” 

And  it  seems  to  us  to  be  much  with  the  man  as  with  the  poeL 
The  attraction  which  Schiller  has  for  us — an  attraction  which 
perhaps  his  latest  biographer  will  be  found  to  have  done  something 
to  diminish — springs  much  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  in  no 
small  degree  a borrowed,  a reflected  attraction;  he  has  lived  so 
long  near  the  rose  that  something  of  its  scent  and  colour  seems 
insensibly  to  have  passed  into  bis  system — • 

The  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  his  blood. 

“ Half  of  my  existence  is  gone  from  me,”  wrote  Goethe,  soon  after 
his  friend’s  death  ; and,  again,  “ Mj^  diary  is  a blank  at  this  period ; 
the  white  p.ages  intimate  the  blank  in  my  existence.  In  those 
d.ays  I took  no  interest  in  anything.”  He  tells  us,  too,  how  he 
“ burned  with  desire  to  carry  forw.ard  our  intercourse  in  spite  of 
death  ; to  preserve  his  thoughts,  views,  and  designs,  even  in  their 
details  ; .and  to  show  here,  for  the  last  time,  the  highest  pitch  to- 
which  a common  labour  could  be  carried  by  the  reduction  of  the 
matter  I h.ad  inherited  together  with  that  I could  originate.  By 
thus  c.arrying  forward  his  existence,”  he  proceeds,  “ I seemed  to- 
find  compensation  for  his  loss.  I hoped  to  bind  together  our 
common  friends ; the  German  stage  for  which  we  had  worked  in 
common  — he,  composing,  defining,  determining ; I,  teaching, 
practising,  and  e.xecuting — would  thus,  till  the  coming  of  some 
fresh  resembling  mind,  not  be  left  in  utter  bereavement  by  his- 
dep.arture.”  And  so  he  hoped  to  build  for  his  dead  friend  “ a 
catafalque  which  should  outlast  his  obsequies  longer  than  that  of 
Messina.”  He  to  whose  memory  such  a man  could  pay  such  a 
tribute  must,  we  feel  sure,  have  been  of  no  common  mould.  The 
same  authority  has  paid  a high  compliment  to  the  innate  nobility 
of  his  look  and  bearing,  a compliment  which  the  engraving 
on  the  last  page  of  this  jpook  well  sustains;  he  has  described 
him  to  Eckermann  as  “ much  more  of  an  aristocrat  than  I am”;, 
and  again,  in  a rapture  of  memory,  as  “a  splendid  man.”  Finallj', 
he  has  made  it  one  of  his  friend's  chiefest  titles  to  praise  that 
about  his  work,  about  the  inner  as  about  the  outw.ard  man,  there: 
was  nothing  common,  nothing  vulgar:  — 

He  was  our  own  ! How  social,  yet  how  great 
• Seem'd  in  the  light  of  day  his  noble  mind  ! 

How  was  his  nature,  pleasing  yet  sedate. 

Now  for  glad  converse  joyously  inclin’d. 

Then  swiftly  changing,  spirit-fraught,  elate. 

Life’s  plan  with  deep-felt  meaning  it  design’d. 

Fruitful  alike  in  counsel  and  in  deed ! 

This  have  we  proved,  this  tasted,  in  our  need. 

He  was  our  own  ! O m,ay  that  thought  so  blest 
O'ercome  the  voice  of  wailing  and  of  woe  ! 

He  might  have  sought  the  Lasting,  safe  at  rest 
In  harbour,  when  the  tempest  ceased  to  blow. 

.Meanwhile  his  mighty  spirit  onward  press’d 
Where  goodness,  beauty,  truth  for  ever  grow; 

And  far  behind  in  shadowy  outline  Lay 

The  vulgar,  which  we  all,  alas  ! obey. 

Goetbe’s  regard  was  fixed,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  on  bis  friend’s 
intellectual  ratber  than  on  bis  moral  greatness  ; about  tbe  latter 
be  knew  probably  very  little  and  cared  still  less.  And  Carlvle,. 
when  he  praises  Schiller's  “ native  nobleness  of  character  ” and'bis 
“ high  enthusiasm,”  is  evidently  dwelling  on  bis  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  lofty,  noble,  and  true  in  art.  “ He  has  no  hatred ; no 
auger,  save  against  Falseness  and  Baseness,  where  it  may  be  called 
a'holy  anger,”  Obviously,  it  is  ag.ainst  the  base  in  intellect,  the- 
false  in  art,  that  Schiller's  anger  was  stirred,  and  it  is  for  this  that 
Carlyle  praises  him.  “He  was  a high  ministering  servant  at 
Truth’s  altar  ; and  bore  him  worthily  of  the  office  he  held.”  Here,, 
again,  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  essay,  as  well  as  from 
the  context  of  this  particular  passage,  that  the  goddess  at  whose- 
altar  Schiller  offici.ated  was,  so  far  as  Carlyle’s  eulogy  is  concerned, 
an  intellectual  rather  than  a moral  or  religious  deity.  De  Quincev, 
however,  is  more  ambiguous.  He  concludes  the  essay  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted  in  these  words: — “ He  (Schiller)  was  some- 
thing more  than  a great  author  ; he  was  also  in  an  eminent  sense 
a great  man  ; and  his  works  are  not  more  worthy  of  being  studied 
for  their  singular  force  and  origin£ility,  than  his  moral  character 
I for  its  nobility  .and  aspiring  grandeur.”  There  was  no  doubt  a 
I time  when  this  was  the  popular  estimate  of  Schiller,  an  estimate 
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formed,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  records  of  his  great  contem- 
porary and  of  his  first  English  critic  ; but  it  is  an  estimate  which 
will  hardly  keep  its  place  with  readers  of  Herr  Diintzner’s  hook, 
although  probably  that  worthy  gentleman  would  be  mightily 
troubled  to  think  so.  Schiller  was  neither  an  immoral  nor 
an  irreligious  man ; he  had  no  vices,  for,  though  he  probably 
drank  more  than  was  good  for  one  so  weak  of  constitution  and 
in  such  continuous  ill-health,  he  did  so  as  a stimulus  and  sup- 
port, not  from  any  love  of  strong  drink.  Even  in  this  respect 
he  was  probably  more  abstemious  than  most  of  his  countrymen 
— than  Goethe  himself,  for  example.  But,  though  he  had  no 
vices,  he  certainly,  if  his  biographer  may  be  trusted,  was  not 
exempt  from  sundry  petty  defects  of  character  which  are  really 
more  repulsive  to  the  generality  of  mankind  than  the  larger 
failings  of  such  a one  as  Byron  for  instance,  or  even  Goethe, 
to  take  again  a countryman  and  a contemporary.  In  money 
matters  Schiller  was  certainly  careless ; in  the  case  of  Frau  von 
Wolzogen,  indeed,  his  carelessness  merits  even  a harsher  name; 
•despite  his  continual  wailings  about  his  poverty,  in  themselves 
rather  contemptible  if  he  had  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  passing  hour,  he  seems  to  have  generally  been  content  enough, 
and  to  have  taken  but  little  heed  for  the  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  he  had  little  care  for  money  for  its  own  sake, 
that  his  carelessness  was  for  himself  as  much  as  for  others. 
When  staying  at  Weimar  the  Grand  Duke  fixed  on  him  a yearly 
income  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  offered  to  give  him  twice  as  j 
much  in  case  he  should  be  kept  by  sickness  from  his  work.  Of 
this  last  offer,  however,  Schiller  never  availed  himself.  “ I have 
talent,”  were  his  words,  “ and  must  help  myself.”  For  his 
incurable  habit  of  “ philandering,”  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
national  characteristic  of  that  time,  it  would  be  perhaps  as  unjust 
to  blame  him  as  it  would  be  to  blame  a German  of  to-day  for 
drinking  beer  or  smoking  tobacco.  Nevertheless  to  English  tastes 
it  is  a habit  unquestionably  distasteful ; and  not  only  to  English 
tastes,  one  would  hope,  will  there  be  something  even  more 
than  distasteful  in  the  unworthy  comparisons  he  too  often 
permitted  himself  to  draw  between  the  good  fortune  of  Goethe 
and  his  own  straitened  and  neglectful  circumstances.  There 
were  moments,  his  biographer  tells  us,  when  in  his  excitement  he 
absolutely  hated  Goethe,  giving  vent  to  bursts  of  almost  frantic 
invective  against  him.  “ This  man,”  he  once  wrote  to  a friend, 

this  Goethe  is  in  my  way,  ever  reminding  me  how  hardly  I have 
been  dealt  with  by  fate.  How  easily  his  genius  triumphed  over 
his  destiny,  and  see  how  to  this  moment  I have  to  fight  on ! ” 
Such  defects  as  these  are  small,  no  doubt,  and  the  latter,  at  any 
rate,  but  too  common ; yet  it  is,  we  say  again,  their  very  littleness 
which  disgusts,  and  makes  them  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  that 
ideal  of  nobility  and  grandeur  which  we  are  bid  to  find  in  him 
who  suffered  from  them. 

One  other  side  of  Schiller’s  intellectual  character  we  could  have 
wished  to  touch  on  had  time  permitted  us,  and  that  is  his  critical 
faculty.  Here,  the  fame  of  Goethe  has  in  these  later  days  assumed 
such  vast  proportions  as  quite  to  overshadow  his  friend.  But, 
in  truth,  those  who  have  studied  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
men  will,  we  think,  be  ready  to  confess  that  Schiller,  if  his  range 
was  less  universal  than  Goethe’s,  was,  within  his  own  limits,  no 
whit  less  keen  or  sure.  It  would  be  hard,  for  example,  to  match 
for  insight  and  accuracy  the  analysis  of  Goethe’s  character  that 
he  sent  to  him  in  the  early  days  of  their  friendship — an  instance 
almost  of  second-sight,  as  one  may  call  it,  for  he  knew  Goethe 
then  but  slightly,  and  had  formed  his  opinion  mainly  from  his 
friend’s  writings — an  instance  which  of  itself  goes  far  to  sub- 
stantiate Carlyle’s  saying,  that  the  bent  of  Schiller’s  genius  tended 
rather  to  the  reflective  than  the  creative.  But  we  have  already 
reached  our  limits,  and  must  hasten  to  make  an  end. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  in  the  case  of  a man  intellectually 
■distinguished  it  is  with  bis  intellect  rather  than  with  his  morals 
that  posterity  is  chiefly  concerned.  This  may  be  true  ; neverthe- 
less, when  for  one  so  distinguished  his  admirers  claim  also  the 
crown  of  moral  worth,  it  is  but  right  that  posterity  should  try 
to  determine  how  far  that  claim  may  be  admitted.  Moreover,  as 
we  have  before  said,  it  is  with  the  man  rather  than  with  the  poet 
that  his  latest  biographer  has,  and  naturally,  preferred  to  deal. 
Still,  when  aU  defects  are  allowed  for,  there  remains  much  for 
which  Schiller  may  be  honestly  praised.  His  early  years  were 
passed  in  one  continual  struggle  with  poverty,  misrepresentation, 
and  neglect ; his  last  in  a not  less  continual  nor  less  bravely  waged 
struggle  with  sickness.  Few  men  who  have  undergone  so  much 
have  come  so  little  spoiled  through  the  ordeal.  And,  however 
much  there  may  be  in  this  record  of  his  life  to  excite  our  dislike 
jather  than  our  esteem,  it  is  hard  to  close  the  last  page  without 
recalling  Johnson’s  noble  words  on  one  who,  like  Schiller,  had 
suffered  much,  and  not  borne  his  burden,  it  may  be,  quite  so 
valiantly  to  the  last,  but  for  whom  posterity  has  never  ceased  to 
feel  an  affection  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a contemporary 
— the  gentle,  kindly,  simple-hearted  Goldsmith : — “ Let  not  his 
failings  be  remembered ; he  was  a very  great  man.” 


A STRUGGLE  FOR  FAME.* 

TTTHIS  story  opened  not  amiss,  and  for  some  while  gave  promise 
-L  of  being  lively  and  interesting.  But  its  merits  fell  off  as  it 
went  on,  the  chapters  began  to  drag,  and  each  volume  was  heavier 

• A Struggle  for  Fame.  A Novel.  B}'  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  Author  of 
•«The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens,”  “George  Geith  of  Fen  Court.”  &c 
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than  the  one  before  it.  Nevertheless,  we  would  not  by  any  means 
wholly  condemn  it.  It  is  not,  like  so  many  of  the  novels  of  the 
day,  fatiguing  reading.  It  does  not  bear  our  spirits  down  by  the 
mere  weight  of  foolish  words.  It  contains  but  few  descriptions 
and  only  one  lord.  There  are  no  wicked  baronets  and  no  aban- 
doned dukes.  We  have  neither  long  accounts  of  the  furniture  of 
rich  houses  that  might  rival  an  auctioneer’s  catalogue,  nor  have  we 
lists  of  rich  dishes  that  might  rival  the  bill  of  fare  at  a feast  of 
aldermen.  Its  great  fault  is  the  excess  of  characters  with  which 
its  pages  are  crowded.  We  are  called  upon  again  and  again  to 
make  that  effort,  which  we  always  make  unwillingly,  both  in  the 
world  of  men  and  of  books,  of  getting  to  know  new  sets  of  people. 
It  is  not  that  one  is  brought  on  to  the  stage  here  and  one  there. 
With  a modest  addition  to  the  persons  in  a story  or  a play  no  one 
can  quarrel.  But  in  this  novel  they  come  upon  us  almost  in 
squadrons,  and  weary  our  attention  before  it  has  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  last  call  that  had  so  short  a while  before  been  made 
on  it.  We  suspect  that  A.  Struggle  for  Fame  first  appeared,  not 
in  its  present  shape  of  the  orthodox  three  volumes,  but  in  the 
columns  of  some  magazine,  two  or  three  chapters  at  a time.  It 
reads  throughout  as  if  the  author  had  very  little  care  for  her  story 
as  a whole,  but  were  only  anxious  to  make  each  portion  of  it 
telling.  Any  single  part  of  it  therefore  would  be  thought  better 
than  all  the  parts  when  read  together.  It  has,  however,  a worse 
fault  than  those  which  we  have  already  indicated.  It  is  spun  out 
j to  at  least  one-half  more  than  its  natural  size.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  author’s  command  over  words  that,  for  some  portions  of  her 
story',  she  was  able  to  furnish  enough  of  them  to  till  the  chapter. 
It  was  indeed  a great  feat. 

All  these  drawbacks  are  not  compensated  by  any  interest  that 
we  take  in  the  characters.  A charming  heroine,  whom  we  can 
add  to  the  long  but  now  far  too  slowly  growing  list  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  fallen  in  lov'e,  goes  a great  way  in  making  up  even 
for  great  defects.  But  no  such  heroine  does  Mrs.  Riddell  give  us 
on  the  present  occasion.  Neither  has  she  a hero  to  please  the 
ladies.  At  first  we  rather  took  to  Miss  Glenarva  Westley,  whose 
struggle  for  fame  is,  we  suppose,  indicated  by  the  title  more  than  the 
struggles  of  half  a dozen  others  who  enter  the  race  with  her.  But 
before  long  she  bores  us,  and  at  last  wearies  us  outright.  We 
can  scarcely  feel  for  her  when  her  old  father  is  killed  off',  though 
the  author  does  her  very  best  to  rouse  our  sympathy.  Instead  of 
weeping  we  yawn.  But  when  her  husband  dies,  too,  we  feel 
hurt,  and  even  wronged.  She  is  always,  we  indignantly  cried  out, 
losing  somebody.  We  have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
of  her  troubles.  Why  could  .she  not  have  married  a man  with  a 
sound  heart  and  a strong  stomach  ? It  was  in  v.ain  that  the 
curtain  was  allowed  to  fall  on  her  “ in  her  trailing  black  garments, 
with  a sluggish  river  to  her  left  hand  and  the  darksome  pine  woods 
to  the  right,  with  the  sun  westering  behind  the  spot  where  she 
stood.”  We  were  indifferent  to  everything  but  the  happy  words 
“ The  End  ” which  we  saw  written  just  below.  We  feltthatsuch 
a woman  as  this  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Had  she  been  allowed  to 
live  a few  chapters  longer  no  one  knows  whom  she  might  have  lost. 
She  might  have  changed  her  mind  and  have  married  her  first  lover, 
whom  she  had  as  a widow  refused,  and  then  she  might  have  seen 
him  die  too.  She  might,  moreover,  have  had  further  attacks  of 
neuralgia,  and  might  have  been  forced  to  have  out  not  only  one 
but  half  a dozen  teeth.  We  are  first  introduced  to  her  as  she  and 
her  father  are  on  their  way  from  Ireland  to  London.  He  had 
somehow  or  other  inlierited  a large  property,  and  somehow  or 
other  had  lost  it.  The  precise  way  in  which  he  managed  to  do 
both  we  either  did  not  clearly  make  out  or  we  forget.  When 
the  reader  makes  his  acquaintance  he  is  a gentleman,  it  is 
true,  but  a marvellous  poor  one.  His  daughter  hopes  to 
win  fame  and  fortune  as  a novelist.  From  a child  she  had 
been  a writer  of  tales  ; in  fact,  she  is  represented  as  a second 
Fanny  Burney  or  a second  Charlotte  Bronte.  A considerable 
part  of  the  book  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  trials  and  troubles 
that  she  went  through  before  she  could  get  a single  manuscript 
accepted.  She  went  the  round  of  the  publishers,  and  was  rejected 
by  all  their  readers.  It  is  this  part  of  the  story  that  is  so  sadly 
spun  out.  Doubtless  there  are  a great  many  people  eager  to 
penetrate  the  mj’steries  of  publishing.  But  even  they  must  be, 
we  should  imagine,  more  than  satiated  by  the  round  that  Mrs. 
Riddell  leads  them.  Had  she  followed  the  fortunes  of  only  this 
one  young  writer  she  would  have  more  than  satisfied  us;  but  with 
one  she  is  very  far  from  being  content.  In  the  very  carriage  in 
which  the  heroine  comes  from  Fleetwood  to  Euston  Square  she 
places  with  her  a young  Irishman  who  also  struggles  for  fame  as 
a writer,  a successful  female  novelist,  and  the  editor  of  a maga- 
zine. We  have  therefore  to  follow  the  struggles  and  the  fortunes 
of  many  people.  We  are  invited  also  to  watch  over  the  start  of 
new  magazines,  reviews,  and  weekly  papers.  We  are  shown  the 
efforts — ineffectual,  because  they  are  mistaken — that  are  made  to 
keep  old  magazines  from  falling.  We  are  introduced  to  editors 
and  sub-editors,  publishers  and  readers  for  the  press.  The  printer’s 
devil  alone  is  forgotten.  We  are  let  into  the  secret  of  a new 
firm  that,  starting  with  a capital  of  eight  pounds  five  shillings, 
were  in  twelve  months  the  dread  and  detestation  of  all  the  old 
publishers,  and,  in  fact,  brought  about  a thorough  revolution 
in  their  trade.  We  are  shown  how  a novelist  “reaches  her 
pecuniary  zenith,”  receiving  one  thousand  pounds  for  a new  story ; 
how  by  an  unscrupulous  and  malignant  review  she  suddenly  loses 
all  her  popularity,  and  finds  her  stories  unsaleable  ; and  how  by  a 
second  equally  unscrupulous  but  favourable  review  she  again,  to 
some  extent,  recovers  her  market. 

With  all  this  tale  of  business  some  love-making  is,  of  course, 
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combined  ; but  to  love-making  the  author  seems  indifferent. 
She  introduces  it,  we  gather,  rather  because  she  kuows  that  the 
circulating  libraries  and  their  subscribers  call  for  it,  than  because 
she  herself  has  the  smallest  interest  in  it.  It  is  about  business 
and  the  rogues  of  business  that  she  would,  we  believe,  most  will- 
ingly write.  Even  in  this  story  of  authors,  it  is  in  the  part  that 
concerns  the  publishers  that  she  puts  forth  most  of  her  strength. 
We  must,  by  the  way,  congratulate  her  on  one  thing.  She  has 
this  time  managed  to  keep  the  iniquities  of  limited  liability  out 
of  her  novel.  We  felt  as  confident  as  we  could  be  of  anything 
that,  before  we  reached  the  last  chapter,  we  should  once  more 
come  upon  our  old  acquaintance,  limited  liability.  But  we 
were  mistaken,  most  happily  mistaken.  Perhaps  it  is  by  way  of 
recompense  for  the  restraint  that  she  thus  puts  upon  herself  that  she 
gives  so  small  a part  to  lovers  to  play.  Her  heroine  has  a “glint 
of  golden  hair,”  but  very  little  comes  of  it.  The  hero  is  a poor 
stick,  though  the  author  assures  us  that  he  had  “ the  tenderest 
heart  that  ever  throbbed,  joined  to  a sense  of  humour  as  subtle  as 
it  was  quiet.”  So  subtle  is  it  and  so  quiet  that  we  fail  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  traces  of  it.  There  was  in  him,  moreover,  “ an 
indefinable  something  pervading  the  whole  man.”  What  the 
“ something”  was  we  never  discover.  Not  only  is  his  humour 
subtle,  but  he  knows  things  by  subtle  intuitions.  Thus  by  some 
subtle  intuition  he  knew  that  the  heroine  would  be  far  happier  if 
she  never  succeeded  in  publishing  a single  story.  He  gets  ruined 
in  his  business — for  he  is  a merchant  in  the  City — and  just  about 
the  same  time  as  his  ruin  she  has  the  sudden  fall  from  her  “ pecu- 
niary zenith.”  However,  as  she  supports  him  by  her  pen  after 
his  failure,  he  ought  surely  to  have  had  a second  subtle  intuition 
that  he,  at  all  events,  would  be  made  far  happier  by  her  success. 
But  then  by  a third  subtle  intuition  he  would  have  discovered  that 
to  make  her  thoroughly  interesting  at  the  close  of  the  book  he  must 
Tie  killed  off;  for  she  was  to  find,  on  suddenly  losing  him,  that 
“ once  again  Fame  had  crossed  the  threshold  hand-in-hand  with 
Death.” 

Those  parts  of  the  book  which  are  amusing  run  somewhat  too 
much  into  broad  farce.  Thus  the  young  Irishman  who  was  one 
of  the  four  strugglers  for  literary  fame  vrho  came  up  from  Fleet- 
wood  in  the  same  compartment  is  always  meeting  extravagant 
adventures  and  extravagant  people.  He  had  come  to  London  in 
great  hopes  of  what  would  be  done  for  him  by  one  of  his  uncles, 
a wealthy  merchant  of  great  respectability.  The  young  man,  on 
his  way  to  pay  him  his  respects,  trot  into  an  omnibus,  in  which 
.sat  “a  regular  buck  of  the  old  school  ”: — 

To  Mr.  Donagh’s  amazement,  the  moment  Mr.  Kelly  caught  sight  of  this 
•old  “ swell,”  he  greeted  him  with  a friendly— 

“ Ah  ! how  d’ye  do  ? ” 

The  gentleman  looked  as  much  astonished  as  Mr.  Donagh  felt. 

*■  I — aw — really,  sir,  have  not  the  pleashau  of  your  acquaint.ance,”  he 
said.  ■ ' ' 

Mr.  Kelly  looked  at  him  and  nodded. 

“ How’s  Maria  ? ” he  asked,  smiling  pleasantly. 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  the  other  passengers  began  to  be  aroused. 

“ Sir — I repeat,  sir — I do  not  know  who  you  are,  sir,”  spluttered  out  the 
.gentleman,  purple  with  indignation. 

“ Where  is  Tom  now  ? ” avent  on  Mr.  Kelly,  after  he  had  apparently 
received  and  digested  a satisfactory  answer  concerning  Maria. 

The  man’s  mad  ! ” cried  his  victim,  looking  helplessly  round  on  the 
•occupants  of  the  omnibus,  avho  by  this  time  avere  laughing  outright.  “ Sir, 
I have  to  tell  you  I never  saw  you,  sir,  in  my  life  before,  and  1 trust  I shall 
never  see  you  again.” 

“ I always  told  you  he  was  the  flower  of  the  flock,”  said  Mr.  Kell}'. 

It  was  too  much.  The  passengers  scre.amcd  ; tlie  omnibus  was  full, 
•and  nine  persons  roared  in  concert  as  the  poor  old  gentleman  yelled : 

“ Conductor  ! conductor  ! I say,  conductor,  lot  me  out ; you  have  got  a 
lunatic  inside.  I shall  summon  }'ou  and  him.” 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  course,  finds  that  the  gentleman  vvbom  he  has  thus 
insulted  is  his  uncle.  In  humour  of  this  kind,  somewhat  too 
farcical  at  its  best,  this  novel  certainly  abounds.  Taken  iu  small 
q)ortions,  it  might  be  fairly  enjoyable  ; but,  served  up  as  a whole, 
it  is  found  to  satiate  long  before  the  end  of  the  meal  is  reached. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  not  judge  A Strurfgh  for  Fame  too 
harshly.  We  were  indeed  glad  to  reach  the  last  page ; but  we 
have  often  had  to  struggle  through  far  worse  stories. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  WESTERN  INDIA.* 

The  ArcLseological  Survey  of  Kattiawar  and  Katch  or  Cutch 
was  published  in  1876.  In  two  new  volumes  Mr.  Burgess 
gives  an  account  of  bis  labours,  extending  over  four  cold  seasons 
•and  including  the  caves  in  the  more  central  portion  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  from  Nassick  to  Ajunta.  The  second  volume  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  celebrated  caves  of  Elura.  The  amount 
of  labour  here  represented  is  something  enormous.  Some  idea  can 
be  formed  of  it  by  a careful  consideration  of  the  ground-plans,  the 
plates,  the  woodcuts,  and  the  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  But  it 
Tequires  an  effort  of  what  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  called  “the  hi.s- 
torical  imagination”  to  picture  the  conditions  under  which,  iu  the  | 
limited  space  of  a fe.w  months  iu  each  year,  caves  were  visited  and  | 
plans  made  with  something  of  the  skill  of  an  architect  devising  a 
new  hall  or  church,  and  documents  were  copied  with  the  searching 


* Reports  on  the  Buddhist  Cnve-Temples  and  their  Inscriptions,  and  on 
the  Klura  Cave-Temples  and  the  Brahmanical  and  Jaina  Caves  in  IVestern 
India:  being  the  Results  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Seasons' 
Operations  of  the  Archceological  Survey.  By  Jame.s  Biu'ge.-i.s.  F.U  G.S.. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  iho  Socicto  A>iatique,  and 
Archajologic.al  Surveyor  and  Reporter  to  Goveinmeut  fur  Western  and 
Southern  India.  London  ; Triibner  & Co.  1333. 


and  critical  glance  of  a lawyer  endeavouring  to  find  a Haw  in  a 
will  or  conveyance.  Though  life  in  camp  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  India  is  especially  delightful  for  the  policeman, 
the  Settlement  officer,  the  S])ortsman,  or  the  geological  surveyor, 
w'ho  scour  the  plain  or  skirt  the  jungle,  the  investigation  of 
caves  and  ruins  entails  more  of  inconvenience  and  as  much  of 
hard  work.  Iluins  are  often  jungly  and  unhealthy.  They  abound 
with  snakes  and  other  Indian  pests.  A bear  or  panther  may  be 
disturbed  unexpectedly  in  a mass  of  masonry  overgrown  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  rout  a party  of  eager  and  unarmed  surveyors.  The 
radiation  from  the  naked  rocks  or  the  gigantic  temples  at  midday, 
even  in  winter,  is  considerable,  and  cool  nights  and  mornings  are 
succeeded  by  a few  hours  of  beat  and  dust.  The  strain  on  eye  and 
hand  in  copying  is  trying.  When  a cave  has  been  thoroughly  in- 
spected and  a broken  inscription  taken  down,  there  still  remains  the 
labour  of  translation,  which  seems  to  Lave  much  exercised  Mr. 
Burgess,  his  correspondents,  and  a very  able  native  Pundit.  How 
much  archaeology  has  benefited  by  photography  has  been  olten 
shown,  but  not  often  more  conspicuously  than  in  this  Survey.  In- 
scriptions used  of  course  to  be  copied  by  a more  primitive  process 
before  the  camera  was  brought  into  play ; but  nothing  save  an  art 
which  combines  marvellous  rapidity  with  strict  fidelity  of  execu- 
tion could  in  the  same  space  of  time  have  given  us  the  cave 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  mutilated  statues,  the  shapely 
column,  the  wealth  of  illustration  on  frieze  and  pillar,  and  the 
.ancient  alphabets  in  their  various  stages  of  evolution  and  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Burge.ss  has  occupied  himself  naturally  with  the 
monuments  of  the  de.ad,  and  has  spiulugly  introduced  living 
figures  into  his  photographs  ; hut  there  are  few  things  more  sug- 
gestive than  the  form  of  a solitary  Englishman  in  his  pith  hat  and 
a fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  gazing  at  the  splendid  legacies  handed 
down  to  us  by  a race  of  Hindu  Rajas  who  lived  at  a time  when 
Grseco-Bactrians  were  ruling  in  Central  Asia  and  before  the 
earliest  Mohammedan  conqueror  had  crossed  the  Indus.  By  w.ay 
of  testing  the  amount  of  conscientious  labour  expended  on  the 
description  of  caves  which  m.ay  be  counted  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  we  select  from  numerous  examples  two  or  three  speci- 
mens. There  are  ninety  excavations  at  J unnar,  of  which  no  less 
than  seventy-one  are  particularized,  mainly  as  follows : — 

No.  II.  An  irregular-shaped  excavation,  at  a lower  level,  7 feet  wide  by 
II  deep,  and  5 feet  bigb,  with  a stair  within,  on  the  right  side  leading  up 
to  12. 

No.  22.  A chamber  open  in  front,  9 feet  by  8 feet,  and  6 feet  high,  with 
a bench  at  the  left  side. 

Or,  again,  of  Ajunta  we  read:  — 

Cave  XXII.  is  .a  very  small  cave,  and  the  sculpture  is  not  of  much 
merit.  Tlie  doorway  i.s  represented  on  Plate  XXXll.  fig.  2,  which  is  of  the 
iwual  type,  only  that  the  figures  of  females  or  river  goddesses  are  smaller 
and  more  subdued  than  usual. 

The  same  laborious  process  has  been  gone  through  at  half  a dozen 
other  places  ; hut  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Burgess  had  given  us  a 
map  to  each  volume,  as  he  wisely  did  in  his  preceding  issue.  The 
general  reader  who  has  “ heard  of  such  places  ” as  Ajunta  and 
Elura  much  as  Lord  Glenallan  in  the  Antiquary  had  heard  of  a 
certain  store-farm  called  Mantanner  in  the  barony  of  Olochmaben 
which  brought  him  in  (oool.  a jear,  will  be  perplexed  and  annoyed  by 
inability  to  hit  on  the  exact  sites  of  Bhaja  and  Kuda,  Mahad  and 
Pitalkhora,  in  any  ordin.ary  map.  One  or  two  other  criticisms 
may  be  .allowed.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Burgess  omits  to  translate 
terms  which,  though  not  likely  to  detain  or  puzzle  ripe  Oriental 
scholars,  .are  not  precisely  in  the  category  of  those  Anglo-Indian 
or  native  expressions  which  we  are  all  expected  to  know.  A 
dxoarapala  is  a doorkeeper  or  armed  watchman  ; in  modern  par- 
lance either  a durwan  or  a choukidar.  A makara  is  the  original 
word  for  tnuggar,  an  alligator,  but  is  more  usually  a fabulous 
animal  with  the  head  and  forelegs  of  an  antelope  and  the  body  and 
tail  of  a fish.  It  is  the  emblem  of  Kamadeva  the  god  of  love, 
and  forms  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  corresponding  to  Capri- 
corn. We  have  no  doubt  that  pradak.shina,  for  the  purpose  of 
I illustrating  this  work,  is  correctly  translated  as  a passage  round  an 
image.  But  the  term  strictly  speaking  designates  the  reverence 
I shown  by  going  round  a person  or  object,  keeping  your  right  side 
I (dakshma)  towards  him  or  it.  The  “ ironmonger  ” Mahika,  who 
I at  p.  87  is  handed  down  to  posterity  as  having  made  the  meri- 
I torious  gift  of  a cave,  is  probably  the  loJiar  or  village  blacksmith  of 
, this  day.  By  a guildh.all,  which  is  Mr.  Burgess’s  explanation  of 
I the  Sanskrit  term  nigama,  we  should  rather  understand  a market 
or  fair  in  which  certain  gifts  to  ascetics  were  proclaimed  or  dis- 
' played  on  boards ; something,  in  short,  corresponding  to  the 
I Haut  or  bazaar  of  modern  days.  But,  after  all,  this  is  the  critic’s 
in  tenui  labor.  The  tenuis  non  gloria  fairly  belongs  to  Mr. 
j Burgess ; and  whether  in  camp  or  cave,  at  the  desk  or  under  the 
; punkah,  he  has  collected,  arranged,  and  classified  his  materials  in 
a work  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  as  an  authority  for  some 
generations  yet  to  come. 

The  numerous  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses,  Apsaras  and 
Bodhisatvas,  elephants  and  tigers,  only  serve  to  confirm  the 
generally  received  impression  as  to  Hindu  sculpture.  As  a Hindu 
was  not  allowed  to  dissect  a human  body  even  for  surgical  in- 
struction, he  could  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame.  And  it  seems  as  if  even  in  these  older 
times  often  associated  with  greater  purity  of  worship,  it  was 
not  possible  for  a Hindu  artist  to  keep  grossness  and  indelicacy 
out  of  his  sacred  places.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  much, 
dilieience  between  a nude  Venus  by  Gibson  or  a naked  beauty 
by  Titian  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence,  and  any  other  figure ; but 
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graceful  outlines  and  correct  proportions  veil,  if  they  do  not  re- 
move altogether,  the  feeling  of  sensuality.  The  Hindu  figures  in 
several  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  plates  are  coarse  and  unpleasant  in  outline, 
and  in  the  abnormal  development  of  parts  of  the  human  body ; 
champions  threaten  in  distorted  postures  as  the  heroes  of  Pindar 
are  said  to  do  in  Pope’s  Temple  of  Fame  ; too  many  attendants 
sway  or  wriggle  on  the  same  plan  and  in  the  same  direction ; and 
no  connoisseur  in  marble  or  statuary  would  care  to  purchase  one 
of  Buddha’s  attendants  if  it  could  be  detached  from  the  group, 
except  as  a mere  curiosity.  The  Hindu  architecture  is  of  a higher 
type  than  the  sculpture.  If  the  work  of  excavating  these  caves 
from  the  rock  must  have  severely  taxed  the  labouring  population, 
the  wealth,  variety,  and  the  elegance  of  the  ornamentation  prove 
that  architects  and  designers  two  thousand  years  ago  had  a fancy 
which  was  often  chaste  and  always  luxuriant,  and  that  they  did 
not  care  to  finish  their  designs  in  haste.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive anything  which,  as  regards  harmony  of  design  and  profusion 
of  illustration,  can  surpass  the  specimens  given  in  Chapter  X,  of 
the  caves  and  Viharas  at  Ajunta.  Fortunately  the  railway  has 
greatly  facilitated  access  to  these  monuments,  though  we  much 
doubt  whether  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  travelling  M.P.,  or  the 
squire  “ doing  India  ” before  he  settles  down  into  country  life,  will 
not  find  more  attraction  in  a magistrate’s  Kutcherry  and  in  the 
camp  of  the  Commissioner,  or  in  a week’s  visit  to  the  Terai  and 
the  Morung. 

Mr.  Burgess  lays  down  a chronological  order  of  architecture 
which  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt.  First,  he  says, 
we  have  the  simple  caves  of  Buddhist  monks  under  Asoka,  and 
then  the  conceptions  of  these  excavators  grew  bolder  and  more 
magnificent,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Brahmans  about 
700  A.D.  But  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  worked  together  for  some 
time  previously  to  that  date,  with  what  acerbity  of  feeling  or 
rivalry  of  caste  those  who  know  the  Oriental  character  may  form 
their  own  opinion.  Of  the  details  of  a struggle  which  ended  in 
the  subjection  or  secession  of  the  purer  religionists  we  shall  never 
know  much,  if  anything.  Last  came  the  Jains,  who,  beginning 
to  build  about  the  same  time  as  the  Brahmans,  continued  to  work 
till  the  fifteenth  century.  We  have  now  before  us  some  exquisite 
photographs  of  Jain  architecture  at  Mount  Aboo,  in  Eajpootana, 
of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  which,  though  not  mentioned 
in  these  volumes,  are  doubtless  well  known  to  the  author.  When 
Ajunta  was  completed  Elura  or  Ellora  began,  but  the  notable 
distinction  of  the  two  on  which  Mr.  Burgess  lays  stress  is  that 
the  caves  of  Ajunta  belong  to  one  religion  and  carry  on  its 
history  for  more  than  one  thousand  years.  “ There  is  a homo- 
geneity in  the  mythology.”  The  caves,  though  indicating  a series 
of  developments,  are  “ the  work  of  one  sect.”  Elura  presents  to 
us  the  three  religions,  Buddhist,  Brahminical,  and  Jain.  W'e 
must,  however,  state  frankly  that  it  requires  great  familiarity  with 
Buddhistic  literature  and  remains  to  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  precise 
boundary  between  one  religion  and  another.  Buddha  is  to  be 
seen  with  his  footprints  and  his  sacred  tree  and  his  devoted  at- 
tendants plain  enough,  but  here  and  there  we  have  Kuvera,  the 
god  of  wealth,  the  Brahmans  and  the  four  Vedas,  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  Rakshasas  and  Gandharvas,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  names 
familiar  to  students  of  pure  Hinduism.  These  discrepancies  may 
very  likely  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  local  sects  or 
schools.  Few  remains  can  be  finer  than  the  three  larger  Buddhist 
caves  at  Elura.  Viswakarma,  or  “ the  carpenter’s  shop,”  with  its 
“ fine  fa9ade  and  large  open  court  in  front,”  is  pronounced  one  of 
the  “ most  interesting  buildings  or  caves  in  India.”  Here,  too,  we 
find  Buddha  borrowing  the  symbols  of  the  Brabmanical  religion, 
for  one  of  his  supporters  grasps  the  Vajra  or  thunderbolt  of  India, 
and  a suspicion  of  the  Trisula  or  trident  of  Siva  attaches  itself  to 
some  of  the  illustrations  of  Buddhist  sculptures.  A very  likely 
explanation  of  these  apparent  inconsistencies  is  given  at  p.  20  of 
Vol.  V.  or  the  second  of  these  volumes,  which  we  abridge.  The 
great  mass  of  Buddhists  were  taught  to  reverence  visible  objects 
rather  than  to  meditate  on  the  difference  between  one  kind 
of  heinous  sin  and  another.  The  reform  began  with  ethics,  but  it 
ended  in  worship,  not  to  say  idolatry.  Men  wanted  something  to 
adore,  and  though  many  Englishmen  would  be  ready  to  say  that 
Buddhism  was  the  worship  not  of  a God,  not  even  of  a reformer 
who  was  almost  divine  in  his  perfections,  but  of  a sort  of  abstract 
essence  into  which,  after  successive  periods,  meritorious  votaries 
were  to  be  finally  absorbed,  Mr.  Burgess  has  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  in  certain  “ schools  and  sects  Buddhism  became  one 
of  the  most  fantastic  and  grossly  idolatrous  religious  systems  in 
the  world.”  Dr.  Oldfield  has  shown  us  that  in  Nepaul  Buddhism 
is  now  more  degrading  or  more  degraded  than  the  worst  forms  of 
Hinduism.  And  the  Burmese  have  discovered  that,  if  they  are  not 
to  bow  down  to  idols  or  worship  a Supreme  Being,  they  must  have 
recourse  to  Nats  or  spirits  credited  with  the  power  of  warding  off 
all  sorts  of  worldly  ills.  In  fact  nature,  and  especially  Oriental 
nature,  must  have  some  Being  of  visible  shape,  or  capable  of  being 
realized  by  an  ordinary  effort  of  the  imagination,  to  which  it  can 
have  recourse.  Even  Laverna  might  be  better  than  nothing 
at  all. 

The  student  of  Oriental  manners  who  catches  .at  any  glimpses 
or  revelations  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  existed  when  Nearchus 
sailed  down  the  Indus  will  find  much  to  interest  in  legends  and 
inscriptions.  But  who  would  have  thought  of  the  incident  of 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Queen  Elizabeth  turning  up  on  one  of  the 
sculptures  at  Kanheri  and,  it  is  said,  elsewhere  also  ? Megha,  a 
youHg  ascetic,  was  very  anxious  to  do  honour  to  Dipankara 
Buddha,  and  gave  a young  flower-girl  five  hundred  pieces  of 


money  for  seven  stalks  of  flowers,  taking  her  as  his  wife  into  the 
bargain,  in  every  successive  birth  or  stage  of  existence.  When  the 
sage  arrived  Megha  threw  the  flowers  in  the  air,  and  they  at  once 
formed  a canopy  and  moved  on  with  the  procession.  When,  how- 
ever, the  young  ascetic  could  not  get  near  enough  to  the'  venerable 
sage,  the  latter  made  a muddy  place  in  front  of  himself,  and 
Megha  covered  it,  first  with  his  deerskin  garment  and  next  with, 
his  own  hair,  the  Buddha  passing  over  them  like  the  English 
Queen  over  Raleigh’s  cloak. 

While,  in  the  sculptures,  some  one  is  constantly  conquering  or 
treading  on  somebody  else,  in  the  inscriptions  rich  and  pious  men, 
kings  and  artificers,  are  perpetually  making  rent-free  grants  of  land 
to  monks  and  ascetics  or  assigning  to  them  allowances  for  food 
and  clothing.  Tanks  or  cisterns,  chairs  and  benches,  are  given  to- 
the  fraternity ; sums  of  money  are  also  assigned  for  the  repairs  of 
the  hall,  the  dwelling-houses,  and  the  cells.  Mr.  Burgess,  filling 
up  the  gaps  in  the  defaced  or  obliterated  letters,  seems  to  think 
that  the  interest  ” of  certain  sums  or  endowments  is  to  be 
reserved  for  these  purposes.  We  should  be  more  inclined,  from 
the  analogy  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  rent-free 
alienations,  both  in  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  periods,  to  interpret 
the  grants  as  those  of  lands  to  be  held  for  such  and  such  purposes. 
The  proceeds  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  not  the  interest,  would,  we 
apprehend,  be  set  apart  to  clothe  and  feed  the  ascetic  and  to  re- 
pair his  cave  or  his  water-tank.  The  pious  founders  or  grantees — 
sovereigns,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  agriculturists  — were  in 
their  turn  to  receive  benefit  and  final  emancipation  for  their 
munificence,  and  also  in  some  way  were  to  add  to  the  happiness 
of  “ all  sentient  beings.”  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  seem  mixed  up 
in  many  of  these  inscriptions,  but  the  difficulty  of  translation 
arises  more  from  mutilation  than  from  any  harsh  or  involved  style. 
Many  of  the  expressions  recur  over  and  over  again.  We  may 
mention  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Burgess’s  researches  and  de- 
ductions have  been  turned  to  excellent  account  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor  in  his  recent  History  of  the  Alphabet,  a work  obviously 
of  laborious  investigation  and  large  discourse.  Mr.  Burgess  had 
hit  on  the  epithet  “Mauriya”  to  denote  the  alphabet  of  Asoka, 
hitherto  known  to  other  scholars  as  Indo-Pali  or  Indo*-Bactrian  y 
and  this  ingenious  suggestion,  we  perceive,  commends  itself  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  has  compared  the  alphabets  of  Western  India  as 
photographed  by  Mr.  Burgess,  with  divers  others.  Mr.  Burgess 
has  indeed  written  for  Oriental  scholars,  for  archaeological  students, 
and  for  explorers  of  the  bypaths  of  ancient  history ; and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  think  that  the  liberality  of  the  Bombay  Government  in 
creating  the  appointment  held  by  the  author  has  been  so  profitably 
and  judiciously  bestowed. 


CLASSICAL  EDITIONS  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

Mr.  FENNELL,  whose  excellent  edition  of  the  Olympian  and 
Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  appeared  some  four  years  ago,  has 
now  published  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes,  together  with  a 
selection  from  the  extant  fragments  of  Pindar.  This  work  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  the  previous  volume.  The  commentary  afibrds 
valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  most  difficult  of  Greek  authors, 
and  is  enriched  with  notes  on  points  of  scholarship  and  etymology 
which  could  only  have  been  written  by  a scholar  of  very  high 
attainments.  The  preface  contains  a list  of  the  chief  contri- 
butions to  Pindaric  literature  which  have  appeared  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Fennell’s  previous  work.  This  is  followed 
by  an  introduction  on  the  Pentathlon.  Mr.  Fennell  holds  that 
“ the  qualification  for  ultimate  victory  was  to  defeat  each  and  all 
other  competitors  in  some  (not  necessarily  the  same)  three  contests 
out  of  the  five.”  Of  course  we  have  not  and  probably  never  shall 
have  sufficient  data  to  lead  to  any  certain  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject ; but  Mr.  Fennell’s  explanation,  though  by  no  means  without 
difficulties,  seems  at  any  rate  as  probable  as  others  which  have 
been  suggested.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book  we  find  evidence 
that  Mr.  Fennell  has  made  some  study  of  modern  athletics,  which, 
as  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Greek  life  is  out  of  the  question, 
is  an  important  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  Greek  games. 
The  commentary  gives  evidence  of  much  original  research,  but 
Mr.  Fennell  has  carefully  studied  the  work  of  other  editors.  He 
defends  himself  in  the  preface  against  a charge  which  has  been 
made  that  he  sometimes  gives  too  many  explanations  of  one 
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passage.  The  defence  is  scarcely  needed.  In  so  difTicuwan  author 
as  Pindar,  when  almost  every  page  contains  passages  which  are 
variously  interpreted  by  the  best  authorities,  a commentator  not 
only  may,  but  must  in  common  candour,  give  the  versions  adopted 
bv  other  scholars  as  well  as  his  own.  Mr.  Fennell  never  omits  to 
tell  us  which  explanation  he  prefers,  and  he  contributes  valuable 
suggestions  of  his  own,  many  of  which  will,  we  think,  commend 
themselves  to  scholars.  For  example,  in  the  Third  Isthmian  Ode 
the  difficult  passage 

vvv  8’  av  fiera  -xeifiipiov  ttolk'CKoiv  prjvaiv  ^6(pov 
S)re  (j)oiviKcoL(nv  uvdrjcrev  pofioiy 

baipovcnv  /SouXuiy 

is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Fennell : — “ But  now  once  more  after 
their  wintry  gloom  of  changeful  mouths  (they  blossom)  as  the 
earth  blossoms  with  red  roses  by  the  counsels  of  the  deities.”  This 
is  surely  better  than  taking  Trotxi'Xtoi/  firjvSiv  with  p68ois  or  with 
Zire  av6r)(rev.  Mr.  Fennell  is  also  probably  right  in  objecting 
to  “ many-coloured  months  ” as  a translation  of  ttoikIXcov  pjjvSyv, 
on  the  ground  that  the  phrase  is  too  artificial  for  Greek  of  the  time 
of  Pindar.  In  the  same  note  Mr.  Fennell  brings  together  several 
instances  of  deranged  order  in  Pindar.  At  1.  59  of  the  fourth 
Isthmian  we  are  disposed  to  accept  Mr.  Fennell’s  opinion  on  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  which  is  that  Phylakidas  “never  got 
‘wild’  in  his  fighting,  but  in  spite  of  ‘punishment’  persevered 
in  his  clever  tactics — thanks  in  part  to  his  brother  Pj'theas,  who 
trainedhim  orpractised  with  him.”  In  Ne?n.i.  1.  iSjthe  wordsTroXXajy 
eiTE^av  Kaipbv  ov  xjyevSei  jSaXoov  are  rendered,  “ I have  entered  upon 
a copious  theme,  having  aimed  at  moderation  with  a statement  of 
simple  truth.”  The  whole  of  this  very  difficult  ode  is  excellently 
treated,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  1.  24 
here  given.  The  line  is  as  follows 

XeXoyp^e  8e  pep(popevois  ea\ovs  v8cop  Kajrva  (pepeiv 
dvTLOV. 

Mr.  Fennell  translates : — “ It  hath  befallen  the  noble  against 
cavillers  to  bring  water  against  smouldering  fire  (of  envy).”  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  rather  strained.  The  version  adopted  by  Hermann 
and  Donaldson — “ He  hath  got  good  men  and  true  against  cavillers 
so  as  to  bring  water  against  smoke  ” — is  surely  better.  Again,  in 
Nem.  vii.  7,  we  do  not  like  either  of  Mr.  Fennell’s  renderings  of  dpera 
jcpiBeis,  “ adjudged  to  victory  ” or  “ chosen  by  destiny  because  of 
his  merit.”  Dissen’s  explauation,  “ virtute  distinctus,”  seems  the 
simplest  and  best.  Mr.  Fennell’s  judgment  is,  however,  rarely  at 
fault  in  choosinar  between  alternative  renderings.  The  notes  in 
iVem.  iv.  36  and  vii.  17  may  be  mentioned  as  excellent  exam- 
ples of  painstaking  and  scholarly  work,  and  Mr.  Fennell  certainly 
adopts  the  better  course  in  Aew!.  viii.  38  where  he  translates  eya> 
8’  dcrrois  d8av  kqI  xdov'i  yv'ia  KoXv^ffaip’ , “ But  for  me,  may  I even 
till  death  prove  a favourite  with  my  fellow-citizens.”  Shilleto’s 
rendering — “ May  I please  my  fellow-citizens  even  though  I die 
for  it  ” — seems  altogether  unsnited  to  the  passage,  though  it  is, 
no  doubt,  a possible  translation  of  the  words  taken  by  them- 
selves. With  regard  to  more  general  questions  of  scholarship  Mr. 
Fennell  gives  a short  but  good  excursus  on  the  Causative  middle, 
which  is  supplemented  by  a note  on  the  word  (pdcropat  in 
iVam.  ix.  43.  This  note  upsets  Donaldson’s  theory  that  “ Pindar 
uses  a middle  form  for  the  future  of  active  verbs  signifying  to  utter 
11  sound.”  In  matters  of  etymology  Mr.  Fennell  is  always  scholarly. 
Among  notes  on  this  subject  we  may  mention  those  on  Seaaavro, 
Nem.  V.  10,  and  on  aeXivuv,  Id.h.  ii.  16.  Altogether  the  work  is 
very  thoroughly  done ; and  for  the  ordinary  student  it  has  this 
advantage,  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Fennell’s  candour  in  stating  the 
case  of  those  scholars  whose  interpretations  difl'er  from  his  own, 
no  other  commentary  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Horace  is  also  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work.  It  is  intended  mainly  for  the  upper  forms  of 
schools,  and  therefore  much  of  the  commentary  is  of  a rather  ele- 
mentary character.  Mr.  Palmer,  however,  throws  a good  deal  of 
new  light  upon  Horace,  and  he  writes  in  a clear,  unconventional 
manner  which  makes  his  notes  very  pleasant  reading.  An  editor 
of  Horace,  and  particularly  of  the  Satires,  needs  common  sense  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  quite  as  much  as  sound  scholarship, 
and  in  these  points  Mr.  Palmer  is  well  suited  to  his  task.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  gravity  and  lack  of  humour  with 
which  some  editors  of  Horace  have  set  about  solemnly  explaining 
jokes,  and  discussing  slight  allusions  the  key  to  which  is  lost, 
though  their  general  bearing  is  plain  enough.  From  such  short- 
comings as  these  Mr.  Palmer  is  entirely  free.  He  is  evidently 
well  read  in  literature,  classical  and  modern  ; and  illustrates  plenti- 
fully, but  not  excessively,  from  the  writings  of  authors  ranging 
from  Homer  to  Dickens.  The  introduction  is  excellent.  Mr. 
Palmer  traces  briefly  the  history  of  Eoman  satire.  He  holds  that 
Lucilius  was  probably  largely  indebted  to  the  Greek  poets  of 
the  old  comedy,  and  that  Quintilian’s  well-known  remark  on  the 
originality  of  Roman  satire  must  be  understood  to  refer  rather 
to  form  than  to  spirit.  The  absence  of  direct  personality 
in  the  satire  of  Horace  is  assigned  to  its  true  causes,  and 
the  relation  of  Horace  to  Lucilius  is  happily  compared  with 
that  of  Menander  to  Aristophanes.  A question  v.'hich  has  been 
t’ne  subject  of  some  discussion  is  the  origin  of  the  names  given  by 
Horace  to  his  characters.  It  is  easily  shown  that  many  of  his 
names  are  such  as  by  their  etymology  suggest  the  characters  of 
their  owners.  Others  are  obvious  parodies  of  real  names,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  happily  answers  those  whom  the  thinness  of  the  disguise 
has  led  to  doubt  the  whole  theory  by  asking  why  I’ope  wrote 


Atticus  for  Addison,  and  why  Dickens  wrote  Mr.  Justice  Stare' 
leigh  for  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee.  There  are  some  good  remarks  on 
the  language  of  Horace  and  on  the  state  of  the  text,  and  through- 
out the  work  tlie  principal  variants  and  conjectural  readings  are 
given  and,  where  necessary,  discussed.  The  commentary  is  good 
in  itself,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  Some- 
times undue  attention  is  given  to  matters  which  concern  the 
minute  student  of  Horace  rather  than  those  for  whom  the  book  is 
mainly  intended.  For  instance,  there  is  a long  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  the  poet  Propertius  was  the  bore  described  in  the 
Ninth  Satire,  and  another  about  the  name  of  the  town  “ quod  versu 
dicere  non  est.”  Topographical  points  are  generally  dealt  with  at 
some  length  and  always  well ; we  find,  too,  a good  deal  of  in- 
formation on  points  which  are  often  missed.  It  must  have  occurred 
to  many  casual  readers  to  wonder  why  the  bore’s  adversary  was 
so  anxious  to  bring  his  opponent  into  court  instead  of  letting 
judgment  go  by  default.  The  answer  is  that,  “though  in 
case  of  delault  the  plaintiff  obtained  2^ossessio  bonorum  of  the 
defendant,  yet  this  was  incomplete  for  a year ; in  case  of  ai’rest 
judgment  in  full  was  summarj^”  In  the  notes  to  the  same 
satire  “ infirmior  ” is  happily  translated  “ a weak  brother.”  In 
vi.  40  “ Newman  ” is  suggested  as  an  equivalent  for  “ Novius.”  In 
1.750!  the  same  Satire  Mr.  Palmer  reads  “octonos  , . . mris,” 
w'hich  is  no  doubt  right,  instead  of  the  common  “ octonis  . . . 
cera.”  Three  lines  earlier  he  makes  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
remarkable  blunder  in  his  note  on  the  words  “ magni  pueri  magnis 
e centurionibus  orti.”  “ Centurions  and  their  sous,”  we  are  told, 
“ were  looked  on  as  great  people  in  the  little  country  town.” 
Surely  “ magni  pueri  ” means  “ louts.”  This  is,  however,  the  only 
slip  of  the  kind  that  we  have  noticed ; and  we  have  no  other  fault 
to  find,  except  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  often  rather  too  sure  of  the 
correctne.ss  of  his  own  interpretations.  But  anything  is  better 
in  an  editor  than  vacillation.  The  book  has  been  rather  carelessly 
printed.  AVe  have  noticed  a good  many  misprints  among  the 
notes.  It  should  be  added  that  the  text  is  rigorously  expurgated. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Page’s  edition  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace  as  it  came  out  book  by  book.  It  is  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  introduction  contains  a passage  worth  quoting : — 

Ten  years  of  teaching  have  taught  me  one  thing;  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  make  himself  understood  by  his  pupils  will  not  present  himself  to  them 
armed  with  a panoply  of  editions,  but  having  thoroughly  considered  and 
comprehended  his  author  beforehand,  will  succeed  in  his  purpose  best  by 
taking  a plain  text  and  adding  such  comment  as  he  is  able  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  for  he  will  be  able  only  to  recollect  and  reproduce 
such  knowledge  as  he  has  himself  thoroughly  digested  and  assimilated. 

There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  principle  here  laid  down  is  a 
thoroughly  sound  one. 

Mr.  Paley’s  otherwise  excellent  edition  of  the  Hercules  Furens 
is  to  our  mind  disfigured  by  the  introduction.  Mr.  Paley,  as  is 
well  known,  is  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  that  rather  overrated 
discovery,  the  solar  myth.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
explanation  of  Greek  mythology,  it  is  surely  a mistake  to  obtrude 
it  in  a work  intended,  we  suppose,  mainly  for  the  use  of  schools. 
It  must  take  away  all  a boy’s  delight  in  bis  favourite  heroes  to  be 
told  that  they  are  mere  personifications  of  the  seasons  and  the 
weather.  We  have  the  well-known  explanation  about  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  Mr.  Paley  also  supposes  that  “ Amphitryo,  like 
Amphion,  refers  to  both  sides,  the  east  and  the  west,  of  the  wide 
sky — trodden  by  the  Sun-god;  that  Sthenelus,  like  Alcaeus,  the 
lusty,  means  the  sun  in  his  might ; lastly,  that  Mycenrn  itself  was 
colonized  in  remote  times  by  Eastern  Sun-worshippers.”  Mr. 
Paley  adds,  however,  with  unwonted  moderation,  that  “ we  cannot 
assume  these  as  ascertained  facts.”  The  notes  are  mainly  concerned 
with  criticism  and  explanation  of  the  text,  and  do  not  deal  much 
with  the  more  general  questions  of  grammar  and  philology  with 
which  school  editions  are  often  overloaded.  The  commentary 
has  been  re-written  for  this  edition,  but  it  is  based  on  that  of  Mr. 
Paley’s  edition  of  Euripides  in  the  Bibliotheca  Classiea. 

Mr.  Morice  is  already  well  known  to  schoolmasters  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  reading-book  for  boys  beginning  Greek,  and 
the  re-writings — for  this  it  practically  is — of  A mold’s  First  Greek 
Book  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  could  scarcely  have  been  better.  The  first 
lesson  in  accidence  consists  of  the  present  tense  of  the  regular 
verb  ; this  is  followed  by  the  article  and  by  the  first  declension  of 
nouns,  so  that  boys  can  be  set  to  make  sentences  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  study  of  the  language.  More  tenses  of  the 
verb  and  more  declensions  of  nouns  and  adjectives  are  added  by 
degrees,  and  each  new  tense  or  new  declension  has  exercises  con- 
sisting of  sentences  for  translation  from  Greek  into  English  and  from 
English  into  Greek  appended  to  it.  Elementary  syntax  is  taught 
incidentally,  and  in  what  we  hold  to  be  the  right  way,  differencea 
and  resemblances  between  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  being  carefully 
pointed  out.  A vocabulary  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  exercise, 
and  also  at  the  end  of  the  book.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  latter  might  with  advantage  be  replaced  by  an  index  to  the 
vocabularies  at  the  head  of  each  exercise.  This  would  make  it 
rather  more  difficult  for  boys  to  look  out  words,  and  would  there- 
fore emphasize  the  advantage  of  learning  all  new  words  at  the  time 
of  doing  each  exercise.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  sooner  a boy  acquires  a good  vocabulary  in  learning  a language 
the  better.  AVe  do  not,  and  probably  Mr.  Alorice  would  not,  recom- 
mend that  the  accidence  as  given  in  this  book  should  supersede  the 
use  of  an  ordinary  grammar  for  any  length  of  time.  Though  it  is 
an  advantage  in  beginning  a language  to  be  able  to  make  sentences 
as  early  as  possible,  this  piecemeal  way  of  learning  a verb  is  apt  to 
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create  confusion  in  youthful  minds  if  carried  on  too  louff.  We 
need  only  add  that  this  is  decidedly  the  best  hook  of  its  kind  that 
■we  have  yet  seen, 

Mr.  M'Lagan’s  Latin  Course  (second  year)  is  the  continuation 
of  a little  volume  which  we  have  already  noticed.  It  contains 
accidence  from  the  irregular  verbs  onwards,  the  principal  rules  of 
syntax,  and  exercises.  The  rules  of  syntax  are  for  the  most  part 
well  expressed,  Oratio  ohliqua  is  rather  inadequately  explained, 
and  with  far  too  few  examples.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
gerundive  construction.  These  deficiencies  render  the  work  an 
insufficient  help  to  a class  of  students  to  whom  it  is  otherwise  well 
suited — those  who  have  little  or  no  help  from  teachers.  The  exer- 
cises consist  for  the  most  part  of  sentences  taken  from  Caesar,  and 
are  very  well  suited  to  their  purpose. 


LIKE  SHIPS  UPOX  THE  SEA.* 

This  is  an  exceedingly  clever  no%*el.  It  has  both  positive  and 
negative  merits.  Among  the  latter  is  the  absence  of  a 
typical  figure  in  romances  of  Anglo-Italian  society — typical,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  romance  and  not  of  the  society.  He  (for  it  is 
always  a man)  is  tall  and  nohly  made,  to  match  his  noble  birth. 
Sometimes  he  has  fabulous  wealth,  but  more  often  he  is  rendered 
more  interesting  by  being  the  owner  of  an  encumbered  patrimony, 
the  title-deeds  of  which  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Duchess 
Matilda.  He  has  marvellous  talents,  but  fails  to  employ  them. 
His  conversation  sparkles  with  epigrammatic  wit,  instances  of 
which  are  not  given.  He  moves  -\vith  the  careless  grace  and 
simple  dignity  which  are  understood  to  belonir  to  high  birth  and 
long  descent.  His  end  is  generally  tragic.  One  can  hardly  find 
much  fault  with  inferior  writers  for  being  misled  by  the  glamour 
which  the  enchanted  land  throws  over  strangers  when  one  re- 
members the  people  of  eminent  gifts  who  have  been  seduced  by  it. 
Mme.  de  Stael,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  Hawthorne  knew 
Italy,  and  yet  what  they  describe  is  often  not  the  true  Italy. 
Neither  in  Corinne,  nor  in  the  Improvisatore,  nor  in  Transforma- 
tion, do  the  pictures  by  anj-  means  always  correspond  to  the 
reality,  though  the  books  have  of  course  their  value  notwithstand- 
ing. It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  understand  a foreign  country 
without  living  long  in  it  and  being  intimate  with  very  many  of 
its  inhabitants.  What  first  strikes  one  in  their  customs  as  being 
quite  abnormal  seems  east^  and  natural  after  a little  further  ex- 
perience. And  the  reality,  when  one  comes  to  know  it,  generally 
proves  to  be  quite  as  creditable  to  the  people  in  question  as  the 
illusions  with  which  one  began. 

This,  too,  is  the  tale  of  a girl’s  illusion.  Violet  Moore,  who,  if 
one  made  a vertical  section  of  English  society,  might  be  described 
as  belonging  almost  exactly  to  the  middle  class,  comes  to  Rome 
with  her  aunt,  who  would  have  to  be  put  a trifle  lower  in  point 
of  education.  On  the  journey  southwards  they  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Signora  Nina  Guarini,  resident  in  Rome,  and  mis- 
tress of  a pleasant  house,  whore  deputies,  journalists,  officers, 
and  some  of  the  aristocracy  meet  on  easy  terms.  The  house  is, 
however,  one  of  those  where  men  are  more  welcome  than  women. 
It  has  about  it  an  air  of  there  being  something  to  be  hidden  in 
connexion  with  it  which  women  are  much  quicker  to  perceive 
than  men.  The  Signora  Nina  and  Violet  Moore  are  the  two  most 
interesting  figures  in  the  book,  and  both  are  excellently  drawn. 
Violet  is  the  type  of  an  honest,  intelligent,  pretty,  healthy,  good- 
humoured  English  girl ; and  Nina,  who  is  more  of  a person  and 
less  of  a type,  is  a clever  and  charming  woman,  a Pole  by  birth, 
cosmopolitan  in  her  tastes  and  education,  fearless  and  strong  in 
character,  good  at  heart,  but  led  by  unhappy  circumstances,  and 
by  the  bad  deeds  of  others,  into  a dubious  position.  The  hero 
(if  one  can  use  the  word  of  the  unsatisfactory  creature  who  wears 
that  character  in  the  eyes  of  Violet  Moore)  is  exceedingly  well 
described,  and  is  an  example  of  one  of  those  waiters  on  fortune 
who  have  just  enough  conscience  to  make  them  uncomfortable, 
hut  not  enough  to  keep  them  from  bad  conduct,  or  to  prompt 
them  to  good : — 

Mario  Masi.in  the  99th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  was  a man  six-and-thirty 
years  old,  an  Italian  of  the  South,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  brown  skinned. 
In  spite  of  the  short  military  crop,  his  hair  curled  in  close  rings  round  his 
forehead,  and  was  sufficiently  thick  to  dissimulate  in  some  measure  the 
defective  development  of  the  back  of  the  head  which  arose  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  line  from  the  spine.  This  want  of  balance  between  the  brow 
and  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  is  an  ancient  heritage  of  Captain  Masi’s 
countrjmien,  as  any  collection  of  classical  busts  will  prove. 

This  is  very  accurately  observed,  and  we  remember  a philo- 
Italian  maintaining  that  the  fact  is  due  to  the  total  absence 
of  bad  passions  among  that  nation — which  seems  improbable. 
The  seat  of  unholy  emotions  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  the  back 
of  the  head.  But  to  return  to  the  story.  Masi  is  a frequenter  of 
the  Casa  Guarini,  and  as  the  two  English  ladies  become  intimate 
there,  his  acquaintance  with  them  becomes  also  more  intimate.  He 
and  Violet  grow  attached  to  one  another ; he  taken  by  the  charm 
of  her  honest  freshness,  and  she  attributing  to  him  all  that  an  un- 
sophisticated girl  is  apt  to  ascribe  to  a first  lover.  In  the  midst  of 
the  love-making  in  Rome  the  ladies  are  called  home  suddenly  to 
England  by  a message  from  a rich  uncle,  who  is  as  well  drawn  a 
character  as  any  in  the  book.  He  is  a peremptory  but  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  locked  up  in  insular  prejudices,  and  confident 
that  his  opinion  on  all  subjects  must  be  the  right  one.  Next  to 
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his  belief  in  himself,  the  strongest  of  his  convictions  is  total  dis- 
trust of  “ foreigners.”  It  soon  turns  out  that,  besides  wanting  to 
exercise  his  authority  over  the  two  travellers,  Mr.  Higgins  (for 
this  is  his  name)  has  other  objects  in  view  in  recalling  them. 
He  has  fallen  in  love  with  a neighbouring  widow,  and  wishes  tO' 
have  ladies  of  his  own  family  in  the  house  in  order  to  be  able  to 
receive  her.  The  marriage  is  finally  arranged,  and  perhaps  the  best 
scene  in  the  whole  book  is  a pre-nuptial  quarrel  between  the  two,  in 
which  the  bride  elect  undergoes  a defeat  which  ensures  her 
entire  submission  for  the  future.  The  ultimatum  by  which  Mr. 
Higgins  gains  his  victory  is  worth  quoting  in  full.  Mrs.  Lucas,, 
the  lady  in  question,  has  intended  to  engage  a maid  for  the 
wedding  journey  without  the  consent  of  her  future  husband,  who, 
after  a previous  altercation,  addresses  her  as  follows : — 

“Aha,  now  that’s  just  the  point  I wanted  to  come  to.  I begin,  Jane 
Lucas,  as  I mean  to  go  on,  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes  in  future.  I’m  master 
here,  and  I intend  to  continue  so.  As  to  your  arranging  anything  in  this 
household  before  you’re  my  wife,  I consider  it  a liberty.  And  whatever 
you  do  afterwards,  must  be  under  my  approbation.  Don’t  you  take  too 
much  on  yourself.  That’s  my  advice  to  you,  Jane  Lucas.  None  of  the 
women  of  the  family  have  been  allowed  to  take  too  much  on  themselves, 
and  I don’t  mean  you  to  be  the  first.  So  now  you  have  been  told  the  state 
of  the  case  fair  and  plain,  and  can  make  up  your  mind  about  ‘ drawing 
back,’  as  you  said.  I’ll  give  you  up  to  five  o’clock  this  afternoon  to 
decide.  After  that,  it’ll  be  too  late  for  you  to  say  anything  on  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  Aunt  Betsy’s  question,  ’Violet,  you  can  tell  her  I approve- 
her  good  sense  in  appealing  to  me  ; and  that  I can  see  no  objection  to  my 
niece.  Miss  Baines,  of  Woodbine  Cottage,  engaging  an  attendant,  if  she 
needs  it,  for  her  years  and  infirmities.  When  others  require  assistance  for 
similar  reasons,  they  shall  have  it.  Now  you  and  me  will  go  out  for  a 
little  walk,  and  leave  Jane  Luc.as  to  recover  her  spirits.” 

This  oration,  delivered  before  a third  party,  has  the  desired 
effect  of  making  the  lady  obey;  and  it  is  finally  arranged  that  the 
whole  family  shall  be  of  one  party  on  the  wedding  journey,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  be  Rome.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  said 
to  the  old  man  on  the  subject  of  the  girl’s  engagement;  so  that 
the  situation  on  their  arrival  there  is  ripe  for  stirring  incidents. 
During  the  girl’s  absence  in  England,  Masi,  her  lover,  has  thrown 
up  his  commission  in  the  army,  which  brought  him  in  too  little  to 
marry  on,  and  has  become  editor  of  a newly-started  daily  paper, 
besides  taking  shares  in  a bubble  company,  which  is  of  course  to 
make  his  fortune.  His  sanguine  vanity  leads  him  to  think  that 
he  cjrnnot  fail  to  win  both  money  and  a reputation  without  either 
talent  or  industry.  The  paper  and  the  company  are  in  connexion 
with  one  another ; but,  when  the  more  prudent  speculators  have 
got  out  of  their  enterprise  all  that  it  is  likely  to  yield,  they  with- 
draw from  the  concern,  and  Masi  is  left  to  his  own  resources.  In 
his  embarrassment  he  goes  to  Mr.  Higgins,  who  now  learns  for 
the  first  time  of  his  niece’s  engagement ; he  tells  him  of  his  needs, 
and  asks  for  a lump  sum  of  money  down,  in  place  of  anything 
that  the  niece  might  expect  at  the  uncle’s  death — a suggestion 
which  is  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  the  honest  old  English 
tradesman.  He  refuses  to  give  any  money,  and  resolves  to 
break  oft'  the  match.  He  sets  to  work  in  the  following  way. 
There  is  in  Rome  a certain  Colonel  Smith-Miiller,  of  dubious 
nationality  and  undubious  fluency  in  many  languages.  Nobody 
knows  exactly  who  he  is  or  what  he  lives  on.  He  proves  in  due 
time  to  be  an  adventurer  of  the  worst  sort,  a thief,  liar,  drunkard, 
forger,  and  adept  in  all  possible  modes  of  swindling.  He  is  inti- 
mate with  Masi,  and  Mr.  Higgins,  having  casually  met  him,  and 
being  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  sends  for  him  with  a view  to 
using  him  as  ambassador  to  Masi.  The  Colonel  consents,  in  return, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  for  a sum  of  money.  The  proposal  which  the 
old  Englishman  makes  through  him  to  Masi  is  that  the  latter  shall, 
also  in  return  for  payment,  give  up  all  claims  to  Violet.  The  pro- 
posal is  made,  and  Masi  for  the  first  time  shows  a spirit  of  real 
manliness  in  indignantly  rejecting  the  offer.  But  he  consents  to 
give  up  the  girl.  In  his  hopelessness  of  ever  doing  anything  for 
himself  in  the  world  he  solves  the  problem  by  blowing  out  his 
brains ; and  thus  poor  Violet  is  released.  The  end  of  the  Colonel 
is  worthy  of  his  life.  After  giving  Mr.  Higgins  a forged  with- 
drawal on  Masi’s  part  from  his  engagement  with  Violet,  and  re- 
ceiving further  payment  for  it,  he  prepares  to  leave  Rome  with  his 
money,  and  seek  some  other  field  for  his  activity,  when  he  is  mur- 
dered in  his  room  by  some  former  associate  in  conspiracy.  He 
proves  to  be  the  first  husband  of  Nina  Guarina,  whom  he  had. 
married  and  deserted  years  before.  There  is  much  that  is  very 
ingenious  in  the  plot  which  cannot  here  be  explained  in  detail, 
and  many  of  the  scenes  are  most  effective.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  Violet’s  first  love  is  not  her  last.  On  her  second  visit 
to  Rome  she  meets  with  a cousin,  William  Chester,  who  falls  in 
love  with  her  and  offers  himself  to  her,  not  knowing  of  her  secret 
engagement  to  Masi.  In  spite  of  her  refusal,  he  acts  towards  her 
with  brotherly  loyalty ; and  later  on,  when  the  shock  of  Masi’s 
tragic  ending  has  been  softened  by  time,  she  is  willing  to  marry  a 
man  in  every  way  more  worthy  of  her. 

On  the  subject  of  marriage  between  Italians  and  Englishwomea. 
Mr.  Higgins  is  most  emphatic  in  his  disapproval,  and  in  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Masi  and  Violet  his  opinion  is  strongly  borne  out 
by  that  of  the  Signora  Guarini.  The  whole  question  of  inter- 
national marriages  furnishes  food  for  much  curious -speculation.. 
Such  marriages  are  now  so  frequent  in  the  upper  and  even  the 
middle  classes  of  Italian  society — and  they  are  likely  to  become 
more  so — that  a recognizable  change  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the 
people  must  result  from  them,  even  if  such  a change  has  not  (ae 
we  think  it  has)  resulted  from  them  already.  A question  like 
this  can  hardly,  however,  be  discussed  by  the  way.  It  is  in  novels 
Jke  this  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s,  which  reflect  Anglo-Italian  life  with 
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great  truthfulness,  that  the  particular  cases  are  to  be  found  by 
which  those  who  cannot  laiow  the  complications  of  the  subject 
first-hand  may  form  a judgment  of  their  own.  For  ourselves  we 
do  not  side  with  Mr.  Higgins,  nor  fancy  that  all  Italians  are 
like  Captain  Masi,  any  more  than  that  all  Englishmen  are  like  Mr. 
Higgins.  But  against  his  general  proposition  there  is  perhaps  not 
much  to  be  said,  if  such  questions  can  be  discussed  at  all  as  general 
propositions. 


AMERICAN  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.* 

Mr  FORD'S  unpretentious  little  manual  is  intended  to  instruct 
his  countrymen  in  the  practical  aspect  of  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  duties  as  citizens  respectively  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  individual  State  to  which  they  may  belong.  It  is  well 
calculated  to  serve  its  immediate,  purpose,  so  simple,  precise,  and 
lucid  is  it  in  its  statements,  and  characterized  at  the  same  time  by  so 
■firm  a grasp  of  general  principles  ; so  full  of  knowledge  at  once  of 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  of  the  historic  changes  by  which 
the  law  has  become  what  it  now  is.  Hardly  any  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  contains  a more  accurate  or  a more  intelligible 
uccount  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  American  Constitution,  the 
practical  distribution  of  powers  and  responsibilities  between  the 
State  and  the  Federal  authorities.  Mr.  Tremenheere's  work  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  superseded,  and  still  deserves  the  attentive  study  of 
Englishmen  who  wish  to  understand  clearly  and  fully  the  princi- 
ples and  details  of  that  Constitution,  and  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment. But,  as  must  be  the  case  with  any  political  treatise  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  it  has  become,  not  indeed  obsolete,  but  in 
many  respects  antiquated  or  out  of  date.  The  Civil  War  of 
1860-65,  if  it  did  not  change  any  constitutional  principle, 
eft'ected  a material  change  in  the  received  interpretation  of  many 
•dubious  points,  and  of  some  that  had  hardly  been  doubtful. 
The  Amendments  enforced  by  the  victorious  party,  though  neither 
numerous  nor  momentous,  render  some  important  sections  of 
Mr.  Tremenheere’s  work  inapplicable  to  the  present  time,  while 
the  great  social  and  political  revolution  effected  through  one-half  of 
■the  Union  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  prod  need  direct  and  indirect 
consequences  of  which  Englishmen  at  large  are  very  imperfectly 
informed.  Mr.  Ford's  purpose  is  more  practical  and  much  less 
ambitious  than  Mr.  Tremenheere’s.  His  book  is,  as  it  professes  to 
be,  a manual  of  present  practice,  touching  but  very  lightly  on  the 
past  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  ante- 
cedent history  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Tremenheere’s  book  still  re- 
mains the  best  extant  account  of  the  genesis  and  earlier  de- 
velopment of  the  American  political  system  fof  those  who  have 
not  leisure  or  opportunity  to  consult  the  greater  works,  and 
■especially  that  of  Judge  Story,  from  which  its  materials  are 
avowedly  taken.  The  reader  who  has  mastered  that  work  will 
find  in  Mr.  Ford’s  manual  the  means  of  bringing  down  his  know- 
ledge to  the  present  date,  as  well  as  much  information  upon 
the  practical  working  of  a polity  which  has  constantly  become  more 
and  more  democratic. 

That  the  United  States  have  a written  Constitution  is  one  of 
those  few  things  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  everybody  knows  ; 
that  the  same  is  the  case  with  e.ach  individual  State  is  part  of  the 
common  knowledge  of  Macaulay’s  schoolboy.  How  many  and  how 
momentous  are  the  consequences  of  a distinction  so  simple  and 
apparently  so  insignificant  as  that  between  a written  and  un- 
written Constitution  comparatively  few,  even  among  thoughtful 
and  weU-informed  men,  are  fully  aware.  The  first  and  most 
obvious — the  greatly  enlarged  power  of  the  judiciary — is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  wrong  cause.  An  unwritten  Federal  system 
might  conceivably  grow  up  in  which  there  should  be  no  written 
code  defining  the  respective  privileges,  powers,  and  functions  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Union ; and  in  such  a case  it  would 
be  matter  of  chance,  would  depend  upon  the  past  history  of  the 
polity  in  question,  whether  the  courts  of  justice  could  or  could 
not  set  aside  an  Act  of  the  Federal  Legislature  as  transgressing 
the  rights  of  the  States,  or  vice  versa.  The  State  judiciary  in 
America  possesses  the  same  power  that  is  vested  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  and  ultimately  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
A written  Constitution,  a fundamental  law  limiting  the  powers  of 
the  Legislature,  necessarily  entitles  and  obliges  the  tribunals  to 
pronounce  whether  or  not  a particular  Act  is  ultra  vires ; and  the 
question  arises  probably  very  much  oftener  in  the  State  than  in 
the  Federal  Courts.  The  Federal  Constitution  contains  many 
limitations  on  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  which  have  no 
direct  connexion  with  the  Federal  character  of  the  Government, 
some  which  apply  equally  to  Congress  and  to  the  States.  Neither 
the  State  nor  the  Federal  Legislature,  for  example,  can  pass  a 
Bill  of  Attainder,  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  a law  impairing  the 
■validity  or  altering  the  terms  of  e.xisting  contracts.  The  State 
Constitutions,  especially  the  more  recent  among  them,  contain  manv 
and  very  stringent  checks  on  the  powers  naturally  vested  in  the 
Legislature ; provisions,  for  example,  limiting  the  amount  of  debt 
which  rnay  be  contracted,  enforcing  a certain  term  and  method  of 
redemption,  or  enumerating  the  objects  for  which  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  loans  may  be  raised. 

\\  ith  the  general  organization  and  powers  of  Congress,  again, 
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most  well-informed  Englishmen  are  familiar.  That  each  State  has 
two  Senators  elected  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  a number  of 
representatives  proportionate  to  its  population,  few  of  our  readers 
need  to  be  told.  That  the  Senate  possesses  a very  large  share  of 
the  executive  power,  that  it  can  not  only  refuse  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  a Minister,  envoy,  or  judge  by  the  President,  but 
can,  since  1867,  virtually  retain  in  power  an  officer  whom  the 
President  desires  to  dismiss,  by  refusing  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known.  The 
Senate,  again,  unlike  the  House  of  Lords,  possesses  the  power  of 
amending  money  Bills,  though  it  cannot  originate  them.  It  has  a 
control  over  foreign  treaties  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Pre.sident, 
excluding  in  most  cases  the  participation  of  the  House ; and  these 
powers,  coupled  with  their  election  by  the  State  Legislatures,  their 
position  as  representatives  of  sovereign  States,  and  not  of  mere 
districts,  and  their  threefold  term  of  office,  give  to  the  Senators 
an  individual  dignity  and  a collective  power  far  greater  than  the 
Representatives  enjoy.  The  Senate  is  in  fact  what  the  House  of 
Lords  is  called,  the  “ Upper  House.”  The  most  important  pecu- 
liarity in  the  practical  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives lies  in  the  vast  powers  entrusted  to  the  Speaker.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  business  is  done  in  the  Standing  Committees  ap- 
pointed at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  these  Committees 
are  nominated  by  the  Speaker,  not  by  ballot.  Some  Americans 
and  probably  most  Englishmen  imagine  that  the  Representatives 
are  necessarily  elected  by  universal  suffi-age.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  law,  and  it  was  not  till  recently  the  invariable  rule  in  practice. 
The  representatives  of  each  State  are,  under  the  Constitution, 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature ; and  for  these  the  State  Constitution  may  prescribe 
any  qualification  it  thinks  fit,  except  one  of  race  or  religion.  It  is 
worth  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  two  or  three 
of  the  States  still  maintain  religious  tests  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  one  if  not  more  of  the  New  England  States,  we  believe  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  still  incapable  of  holding  office ; in  one 
sovereign  State  at  least,  a nominal  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  is  a necessary  condition  of  citizenship.  Again,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  shall  enjoy  the  full 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  another.  Congress  prescribes  the  con- 
dition of  naturalization,  and  requires  several  years’  residence,  and 
some  other  more  or  less  strict  conditions ; but  in  several  States 
an  alien  may  exercise  most  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  the 
suffrage  included,  after  a few  months’  residence.  He  does  not 
thereby  acquire  the  same  privileges  in  another  State,  whose  fran- 
chise laws  may  be  stricter.  E ach  State,  in  fact,  prescribes  its  own 
conditions  of  political  citizenship,  and  cannot  withhold  these  privi- 
leges from  the  citizen  of  another  State  who  has  satisfied  the 
conditions.  Practically,  in  nearly  all  the  States  an  alien  is  allowed 
to  vote,  to  hold  land,  and,  generally,  even  to  hold  local  office,  long 
before  he  has  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions  of  full  Federal 
naturalization. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  pure  democracy  has  made  great  progress 
in  the  older  and  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  and  nearly  all 
the  cheeks  provided  by  their  former  quasi-aristocratic  Constitutions 
have  been  swept  away.  A practically  universal  suffrage  prevails 
in  all ; in  nearly  all  the  judiciary  is  elected  by  popular  vote,  and 
in  most  for  limited  terms.  Mr.  Ford  is  careful  to  avoid  any  dis- 
play of  political  partisanship,  but  one  phrase  seems  to  mark  the 
Republican  and  the  Northerner.  He  speaks  of  the  functions  or 
powers  of  the  State  as  those  of  “ police.”  A more  correct  defini- 
tion would  be  those  of  internal  and  municipal  sovereignty.  Before 
the  war,  the  Federal  Government  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  individual  citizen,  unless  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Even  now 
the  cases  in  which  a private  citizen  can  be  cited  before  a Federal 
court,  or  has  to  deal  with  any  other  Federal  officer  than  the  post- 
master or  the  tax-collector,  are  very  few.  His  life,  his  property, 
his  personal  rights  are  protected  by  the  State  ; the  State  regulates 
his  dealings  with  his  neighbours,  imposes  upon  him  all  the  legal 
obligations  and  restraints  of  which  he  is  practically  conscious.  To 
the  State  tribunals  he  looks  for  the  redress  of  his  wrongs  or  is 
amenable  on  a criminal  charge,  from  vagabondage  or  petty  larceny 
up  to  murder.  At  some  elections  he  may  see  Federal  officers  exer- 
cising important  functions  and  even  paramount  control ; but  even 
over  Federal  elections  the  State  exercises  a concurrent,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a more  important  juinsdiction.  The  Congress,  for  instance, 
fixes  the  entire  number  of  representatives,  and  divides  them  among 
the  States  according  to  a fixed  numerical  rule.  The  States  arrange 
the  districts  as  they  please,  and  the  dominant  party  in  each  takes 
care  to  suit  the  distribution  to  its  o'wn  interests.  The  Federal  law 
requires  that  each  district  shall  be  continuous  ; hut  in  Mississippi 
one  district,  known  as  the  Shoestring,  is  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  by  forty  in  breadth,  and  one  South  Carolinian  district  con- 
sists of  several  fragments  united  by  mere  strips,  in  one  case  by  a 
strip  of  sand  which  lies  between  high  and  low  water-mark,  so 
that  the  legal  requirement  of  continuity  is  satisfied  only  at  low 
tide. 

The  Federal  revenue  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  indirect 
taxes — from  what  we  call  Customs  and  Excise  ; that  of  the  States 
exclusively  from  direct  taxation,  falling  principally  upon  real  or 
at  least  on  visible  property.  Neither  can  tax  exports,  neither  can 
tax  the  bonds  issued  by  the  other.  Mr.  Ford  holds,  apparently 
with  good  reason,  that  in  strict  law  the  purposes  for  which  taxes 
may  be  imposed  or  revenue  expended  are  narrowly  limited.  As 
matter  of  fact,  both  State  and  Federal  Governments  have  treated 
such  theoretical  restraints  with  very  little  respect.  Constitution- 
ally or  unconstitutionally,  the  Federal  tarifl'  is  constructed  fax 
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more  for  protective  than  for  revenue  purposes ; taxes  Southern 
and  Western  States  to  an  enormous  extent  for  the  advantage  of 
the  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
States,  despite  many  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  such  measures, 
have  voted  grants  of  land  and  money  to  railway  corporations, 
at  first  with  a reckless  lavishness  which  experience  has  done  some- 
thing to  correct.  When  restrained  by  strict  constitutional  pro- 
visions from  further  extravagances  of  the  kind,  they  authorized 
counties  and  to  wnships  to  do  what  was  forbidden  to  the  State.  When 
in  possession  of  a considerable  surplus,  the  Federal  Government  was 
almost  persuaded  to  enter  upon  alavish  course  of  what  were  called 
internal  improvements — jobs  in  the  way  of  constructing  harbours 
and  canals  and  deepening  rivers,  which  might  have  done  something 
for  the  public  benefit,  but  would  certainly  have  put  enormous  sums 
into  the  pockets  of  influential  contractors.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  an  expenditure  often  provided  for  by  loans  contracted  on 
equally  extravagant  terms,  several  of  the  States  have  from  time  to 
time  repudiated,  or  threatened  to  repudiate,  their  obligations.  By 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  citizens  of 
other  States  and  aliens  are  prohibited  from  suing  a sovereign 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  rule  being  construed  to  extend  even 
to  sister  States  acting  as  the  agents  of  their  citizens,  there  exists 
no  law  which  can  compel  a repudiating  State  to  pay  its  debts. 
Mr.  Ford  has  forgotten  or  forborne  to  mention  in  this  connexion 
the  fact  that  after  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  States  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Federal  Power  to  repudiate  not  merely  the  Con- 
federate debt,  but  all  State  and  municipal  debts  contracted  during 
the  war  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  Of  the  only  recent  example 
of  repudiation  the  disgrace  attaches  exclusively  to  the  Republican 
party,  with  whose  aid  Mahone  and  his  negro  supporters  have 
succeeded,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  in  repudiating  the  debt  of 
Virginia,  against  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  nearly  her  whole 
respectable  white  population. 

The  State  is,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  ordinary  civil  life,  the 
political  unit  of  America,  the  Government  with  which  alone  the 
citizen  comes  into  practical  contact.  The  townships  or  counties 
■ — townships  are  county  divisions,  not  towns  in  our  sense — enjoy 
nevertheless  very  large  powers  of  local  self-government;  but 
these  are  derived  entirely  from  the  State,  and,  if  abused,  may  be 
resumed  at  its  pleasure.  The  case  of  New  York  City,  related  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  Ford,  shows  both  how  far  the  State  can  and 
will  in  a case  of  necessity  carry  its  interference  with  local  liber- 
ties, and  how  little  it  is  accustomed  to  do  so,  and  how  strangely 
in  consequence  it  may  blunder  through  sheer  inexperience  and 
want  of  foresight  in  attempting  to  cope  with  local  jobbery,  cor- 
ruption, and  confusion.  Mr.  Ford  gives  few  instances  and  still 
fewer  historical  anecdotes,  but  nearly  all  that  he  gives  are,  as  in 
this  case,  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining.  Perhaps  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  details  of  local  government  with  which  he 
deals  is  one  that,  though  hardly  within  the  scope  of  a political 
manual,  has  an  especially  practical  concern  for  many  of  his  readers. 
He  describes  somewhat  too  briefly  the  system  of  land  surveying 
by  public  authority,  under  which  unoccupied  land  is  divided  into 
townships  of  six  miles  square,  containing  “ ranges,”  “ sections,” 
and  “ quarter  sections.”  By  some  error  or  oversight  he  gives  the 
range  and  the  section,  which  is  a subdivision  of  the  range,  each  as 
containing  one  square  mile.  We  believe  that  the  range  is  six  miles 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth ; the  section,  one  square  mile ; the 
quarter  section,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  latter  amount, 
under  the  Homestead  Law,  can  be  obtained  by  a hondjide  settler 
almost  as  a free  gift ; but,  of  course,  the  lands  thus  available  for 
what  is  called  in  our  colonies  “ free  selection,”  lie  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  civilization,  and  only  the  hardiest  and  most 
enterprising  of  emigrant  adventurers  are  likely  to  profit  largely  by 
this  form  of  American  liberality. 


HEFELE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCILS.* 


The  first  volume  of  this  translation,  which  appeared  in  1871 
under  the  careful  editorship  of  Mr.  Clarke,  late  Vicar  of 
Taunton,  was  reviewed  in  our  columns  twelve  years  ago.  It  com- 
prises the  first  two  ‘‘Books”  of  the  original,  bring'ing  Hefele’s  History 
of  the  Councils  down  to  the  end  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  The 
second  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Oxenham,  appeared  in  1876,  com- 
prising the  next  six  Boobs,  and  carrying  on  the  narrative  through 
the  Second  Ecumenical,  the  Sardican,  and  various  other  inter- 
mediate Councils,  from  326  to  429  a.d.  This  third  volume,  which 
is  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones,  includes  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  Books,  and  the  history  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Ecumenical  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  English  volumes  do  not  correspond  with  those 
of  the  original  work.  The  first  and  second  together  come  down 
to  p.  140  of  the  second  German  volume ; while  the  third,  now 
before  us,  extends  from  thence  to  p.  578.  The  editor  opens  his 
brief  preface  with  a statement  which  is  both  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading (the_  italics  are  our  own) : — “ The  Author’s  Preface  to  this 
portion  of  his  work  has  already  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  English  Translation.  He  there  remarks  that  ‘ this  history 
becomes  in  many  ways  very  like  a history  of  the  Church  and  of 
dogmas,  which  wiU  be  no  prejudice  to  it.’”  Bishop  Hefele’s 
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preface  to  “ this  portion  of  his  work,”  i.e,  to  his  own  second  volume, 
does  of  course  appear  in  the  second  volume  of  the  English  Trans- 
lation, but  the  passage  here  cited  and  torn  from  its  context  does 
not  occur  in  it.  It  occurs  in  “ the  Author’s  Preface  to  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  first  Volume,”  which  is  also  prefixed  to  the  second 
English  volume,  having  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  first; 
and  it  refers,  not — as  the  present  editor  implies — to  the  particular 
portion  of  the  work  he  is  himself  engaged  upon,  but  to  the  history 
as  a whole.  “ It  has  been  my  aim,”  observes  Hefele,  “ in  contra- 
distinction from  what  may  be  called  the  former  fragmentary 
method  of  treating  the  history  of  Comicils,  to  present  each 
important  Synod  as  a link  in  the  general  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Church,  and  thereby  to  make  its  true  signi- 
ficance understood.  And  thus  this  History  of  Councils  becomes  ” 
&c.  The  sentence,  as  quoted  by  the  present  editor,  would  either 
convey  no  meaning,  or  convey  a wrong  one.  The  last  paragraph 
of  his  preface  informs  us  that  “ it  is  inevitable  that  errata  should 
occur  in  this  volume.”  Be  it  so ; but  one  glaring  and  most  incon- 
venient mistake,  if  it  be  not  exactly  an  erratum,  was  neither  in- 
evitable, nor — one  might  have  supposed — at  all  difficult  to  avoid. 
The  editor  has  actually  omitted  to  give  us  any  Table  of  Contents 
at  all,  though  there  is  a very  full  one  in  the  original,  a translation 
of  which  was  prefixed  to  both  the  former  English  volumes.  Great 
as  would  be  the  inconvenience  of  this  careless  oversight  in  any 
case,  it  is  doubly  inconvenient  in  dealing  with  a minute  historical 
work  like  Hefele’s,  elaborately  divided  and  subdivided  into  Books, 
chapters,  and  sections,  and  the  consequence  is  that  one  can  hardly 
consult  the  translation  to  any  purpose  without  having  the  original 
at  one’s  elbow. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  these  are  by  no  means 
the  only  indications  of  editorial  carelessness  or  ignorance.  The 
translation,  thanks  to  Hefele’s  lucid  style,  is  fairly  readable,  though 
the  volume  contrasts  unfavourably,  in  point  both  of  accurate  and 
idiomatic  rendering,  with  the  preceding  ones.  Of  the  editorial  notes, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  happily  there  are  very  few  of  them. 
With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  three  or  four  references  to  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  one  of  which  is  ludicrously 
incorrect,  and  a solitary  reference  to  Suicer,  we  have  only  ob- 
served two  editorial  footnotes,  and  both  of  them  are  a curious 
study.  The  first  occurs  at  p.  36,  and  is  appended  to  the  second 
anathema — or,  as  the  translator  prefers  to  call  it,  “ anathematism  " 
— of  Nestorius,  which  opens  thus:  “If  any  one  says  that  the 
man  who  was  formed  of  the  Virgin  is  the  Only-begotten,  who  was 
born  of  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  before  the  morning  star  was 
(Ps.  cix.  3)  ” &c.  The  footnote  runs  as  follows : — “ This  is  the 
reference  in  the  original ; but  the  editor  is  unable  to  say  to  what 
it  refers.”  The  editor,  therefore,  is  ignorant  of  what  is  familiar 
to  every  tiro  in  divinity,  and  should  at  least  be  known  to  a writer 
engaged  in  translating  a Roman  Catholic  historian,  that  the 
numbering  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Latin  Vulgate — which,  of 
course,  Hefele  would  quote — diflers  from  that  in  the  English 
Authorized  Version,  and  that  the  passage  rendered  in  our 
English  Psalter  (Ps.  cx.  3)  “the  dew  of  thy  birth  is  of  the 
womb  of  the  morning,”  runs  in  the.  Vulgate  (Ps.  cix.  3)  “ ex  utero 
ante  luciferum  genui  te.”  What  makes  the  ignorance  which  he 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  advertise  more  marvellous  is  that 
Psalm  cx.  (or  cix.)  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  constantly 
quoted  of  the  “ Messianic  psalms,”  and  therefore  of  any  in  the 
Psalter.  The  other  editorial  footnote,  on  quite  a dififerent  subject, 
betrays  the  same  paradoxical  passion  for  gratuitous  blundering.  In 
commenting  on  the  famous  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon,  Hefele,  as 
here  rendered,  is  made  to  say,  “ The  reed  origin  of  the  hierarchical 
rank  (of  particular  cities)  was  not  the  civil  quality  of  the  city,  but 
the  high  antiquity  and  the  apostolic  origin  of  its  Church.”  The 
words  “eigentliche  Ursache”  mean,  not  “ real  origin,”  but  “ proper  ” 
or  “ peculiar  cause  ” ; but  Hefele’s  statement,  whichever  way  it  be 
translated,  is  strictly  true  as  regards  bot'n  Rome  and  the  two 
other  ancient  Patriarchates,  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  recog- 
nized in  the  sixth  Nicene  canon.  But  the  editor  here  finds  occa- 
sion for  his  second  footnote: — “It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  this  statement  would  not  be  conceded  by  any  but 
Roman  Catholics.  See  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  note  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  p.  252.”  He  first  assumes  that 
Hefele’s  statement  refers  exclusively  to  the  Roman  See,  which  it 
obviously  does  not.  And,  in  the  next  place,  while  it  is  true 
of  course  that  few  learned  writers,  whether  Roman  Catholic 
or  not,  would  deny,  what  Hefele  in  this  passage  certainly  does  not 
deny,  that  the  early  predominance  of  the  Roman  Church  (which 
is  a quite  distinct  matter  from  its  subsequent  claim  to  primacy  or 
supremacy  of  jurisdiction)  was  partly  due  to  the  civil  dignity  of 
the  city,  it  is  equally  true  that  few,  if  any,  Protestant  historians 
of  any  mark  have  denied  that  “ the  high  antiquity  and  apostolic 
origin  of  its  Church  ” had  also  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Neander  indeed — to  name  one  or  two  modern  writers  only — refers 
almost  exclusively  to  the  latter  cause ; Milman  expressly  and  re- 
peatedly couples  together  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  Church 
“ as  of  apostolic  origin  ” and  as  “ the  Church  of  the  capital  of  the 
world,”  and  observes  (what  is  obvious)  that  “the .primacy  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  primacy  of  Rome  had  long  been  reacting  on  each 
other  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  took  root  in  the  general  sentiment.” 
It  is  not  the  less  true  that,  in  a matter  not  of  doctrine  but  of  dis- 
cipline, subsequent  Councils  had  a full  right  to  innovate  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Nicene  Council,  to  which  alone  and  not  to  any 
prerogatives  of  his  own  See  Leo  appealed ; and  that  had  in  fact 
been  already  done,  in  this  very  matter  of  the  hierarchical  dignity 
of  Constantinople,  by  the  third  canon  of  the  Second  Ecumenical 
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Council,  ■which  is  simply  re-enacted  by  the  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon, 
It  is  also  true  that  the  cSth  canon,  tho\ig-h  rejected  by  Pope 
Leo,  never  ceased  to  have  force  throughout  the  East,  till  eventually 
it  came  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  Rome,  at  first  tacitly  and  at  last 
expressly  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  and  the  Council  of 
Florence.  The  editor's  reference  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  is  doubly 
infelicitous  ; it  is  both  inaccurately  given  and  irrelevant.  There 
is  no  “ page  252  ” in  Lightfoot’s  “ edition  of  St.  Clement,”  and  the 
passage  referred  to  occurs  not  in  a note  but  in  the  text  of  the 
Appendix  to  that  edition,  a separate  volume  published  eight  years 
afterwards  ; moreover  the  writer  is  not  engaged  in  discussing  “the 
real  origin  ” or  cause  of  the  Roman  primacy,  but  is  arguing  that  it 
belonged  originally  not  to  the  Bishop  but  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  he  makes  but  one  passing  reference  to  its  being,  as  of  course 
it  was,  “ backed  by  the  prestige  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
■Church  of  the  metropolis.” 

It  will  be  clear,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  translating 
and  editing  of  this  volume  is  far  from-  satisfactory,  and  shows  that 
it  has  been  entrusted  to  less  competent  hands  than  the  pre-vious 
ones.  But  considering  the  importance  of  the  ConciliengescMchte, 
and  how  few  English  students  comparatively  would  consult  -the 
original,  we  may  at  least  be  thankful  that  the  translation  is  being 
■carried  on.  Of  the  general  merits  and  characteristics  of  Hefele’s 
work  we  spoke  in  revie-wing  the  first  volume.  The  History  has 
since  then  been  brought  to  a close  by  the  publication  in  1874  of 
the  seventh  and  last  volume,  dealing  with  the  Councils  of  Con- 
stance, of  Basle,  and  of  Florence,  the  author  having  unfortunately 
felt  obligred — partly  from  pressure  of  other  engagements,  partly 
perhaps  from  prudential  motives — to  abandon  his  original  design 
of  including  the  Council  of  Trent  which,  at  the  time  he  undertook 
his  task,  was  the  last  Ecumenical  Council  recognized  by  his 
Church.  And  it  is  quite  true  that,  in  spite  of  the  posthumous 
issue  of  Theiner's  edition  of  Massarelli's  Acta  Genuina  Concilii 
Tridentini,  a work  of  very  high  historical  value,  the  materials 
are  yet  wantingforanythinglike  a complete  exhibition  of  thetransac- 
tions  and  secret  history  of  that  eventful  Synod.  But  Hefele  would 
at  least  have  supplied  a more  trustworthy  and  impartial  narrative 
than  either  of  the  rival  apologists,  of  the  Papacy  and  its  oppo- 
nents, Pallavicini  and  Father  Paul.  Our  present  concern,  however, 
is  with  the  English  translation.  The  second  volume  carried  on 
and  completed  the  history  of  the  Arian  controversy  in  the  Church, 
which  may  be  said  to  close  with  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 
The  two  next  Ecumenical  Councils,  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
which  are  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  had  to  deal  re- 
spectively with  the  two  great  heresies  on  the  Incarnation,  Nesto- 
rianism  and  Eutychianism,  which  are  met,  according  to  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Hooker’s,  Fifth  Book,  by  the  definitions  dSmi- 
percoy,  dcra-yyarcoy  (“  neither  dividing  the  Persons  nor  confounding 
the  Substance”),  as  the  Arian  and  Apollinarian  heresies  had  been 
confronted  at  Nice  and  Constantinople  with  the  definitions  dkrjBids, 
TeXecos  Perfect  God  ” and  “ Perfect  Man  ”),  “ within  which  four 
heads,”  observes  Hooker,  “all  heresies  which  touch  but  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  with  great  facility  brought  to 
confine  themselves.”  We  are  thus  also  incidentally  reminded  of  the 
language  of  the  Quicungue  vult,  which  the  editor  of  this  volume 
rather  superfluously  informs  us  “ could  not  have  been  written  by 
St.  Athanasius,”  while  on  the  other  hand  “the  theological  or 
Christological  phrases  in  it  to  which  the  greatest  exception  has 
been  taken  are  simple  and  necessary  contradictions  of  Nestorianism 
and  Eutychianism.”  He  does  not  add,  what  is  the  important  point 
historically,  that  the  minute  and  detailed  reference  to  these 
heresies,  coupled  with  the  significant  omission  of  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  later  controversies,  affords  one  main  argument  for  the 
early,  though  not  the  Athanasian,  origin  of  the  symbol,  and 
strongly  confirms  Waterland’s  view  that  it  is  at  least  not  later  than 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

Another  point  which  is  incidentally  brought  under  notice  in 
examining  the  history  of  the  third  and  fourth  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils, though  it  lies  quite  apart  from  the  special  subject-matter 
they  were  summoned  to  adjudicate  upon,  is  the  position  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  early  centuries.  We  observed  just  now  that 
from  the  first  a certain  undefined  pre-eminence  of  rank  had 
attached  to  the  Roman  See,  partly  from  the  universal  belief 
in  its  Petrine  origin,  partly  from  its  central  situation  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire.  But  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  dignity 
is  one  thing  and  supreme  jurisdiction  is  another.  The  Council  of 
Sardica,  indeed,  which  is  included  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
English  translation  of  Hefele,  assigned  to  Rome  a certain  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  the  Western  Church,  the  precise  nature  and  limits 
of  which  have  been  much  dispirted ; but  power  thus  conveyed 
must  be  held  to  rest  on  ecclesiastical,  not  divine,  authority,  and, 
moreover,  the  Synod,  as  Hefele  himself  insists,  was  a purely  Western 
one,  and  has  never  even  been  asserted  to  bo  Ecumenical.  During 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  century  dogmatic  questions  were  decided 
by  Councils  only,  and  if  the  Roman  Bishop  was  ever  appealed  to, 
it  was  understood  that  he  was  expected  to  call  a Synod  to  decide 
the  question.  The  first  General  Council  in  325  was  convoked  by 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope  was  not  present,  nor  did  his  legate 
preside.  At  the  second  in  481,  also  convoked  by  the  Emperor, 
which  formalized  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  not  represented  at  all.  The  next  century,  which  comes 
under  review  in  the  present  volume,  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
great  controversies  on  the  Incarnation  and  the  relation  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  and  here,  again,  it  was  left  not  to  the  Pope, 
but  to  Councils  to  speak  the  last  "word.  Pope  Celestine’s  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius  was  superseded  by  the  Emperor's  convoking 


the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  when  it  was  submitted  to  ex- 
amination before  it  was  approved.  The  Epistle  of  Leo  I.  to 
Flavian  in  449  condemning  the  Eutychian  heresy  was  the  first 
dogmatic  writing  of  a Pope  accejded  both  in  East  and  West ; 
but  that  also  was  examined  clause  by  clause  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  before  it  was  finally  sanctioned,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  wlien  the  Bishops  of  Palestine  and  Illyricum  questioned  tlio 
orthodoxy  of  certain  passages  in  it,  their  doubts  were  removed, 
not  by  insisting  on  Papal  authority,  but  by  citing  parallel  passages 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Cyril.  Indeed  Leo  himself  acknowledged  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Gaul  that  his  Tome  could  not  become  a 
rule  of  faith  until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  general  sentence 
of  the  episcopate.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  was  the  first 
at  which  the  Papal  legates  were  suffered  to  preside,  and  it 
may  be  argued  that  this  was  not  claimed  as  an  exclusive  right  from 
the  fact  that  Leo  had  consented  to  send  three  legates  to  Ephesus 
(to  the  Latrocinimn)  in  449,  though  he  knew  that  the  Emperor 
had  appointed  Dioscorus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  preside. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  main  interest  of  this  volume  of 
Hefele  centres  in  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  heresies  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  first  introduced  in  the  fifth  century,  -which 
continued,  under  various  forms,  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  Church 
till  the  end  of  the  seventh,  occupying  the  attention  of  four  General 
Councils,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth.  Into  such  high  matters  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enter,  but  the  student  of  theology  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  will  find  them  very  fully  and  clearly  treated  by  the 
learned  author,  who  has  a firm  grasp  at  once  on  the  doctrinal  and 
historical  aspects  of  the  long  controversy.  The  points  in  dispute 
were  felt  to  be  too  vital  to  the  interests  of  historical  Christianity 
to  be  disposed  of  by  a compromise,  and  accordingly  the  famous 
Flenoticon  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  while  potent  as  an  instrument  of 
persecution,  proved  wholly  ineffectual  for  the  reconciliation  of 
differences  which,  as  both  sides  agreed,  concerned  the  very  sub- 
stance of  faith.  The  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  theories,  with 
their  later  derivatives,  were  as  fatal,  though  in  different  ways,  to 
the  consistent  maintenance  of  traditional  orthodoxy  as  the  Arian. 
And  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  Hefele  to  have  brought  out  far 
more  distinctly  than  has  been  usual  with  writers  on  the  history  of 
Councils,  the  gradual  and  coherent  course  of  doctrinal  development 
in  the  Church.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  discuss  within  our 
present  limits  the  much  vexed  historical  question  necessarily  raised 
by  Hefele’s  narrative,  though  he  does  not  pronounce  any  decided 
judgment  upon  it,  as  to  whether  Cyril  was  right  in  opening 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  when  he  did,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  his  Bishops.  It  is  no 
doubt  a question  which  has  a moral  and  religious  as  well  as  an 
historical  interest,  in  connexion  with  the  character  of  the  great 
Patriarch  and  the  controversy  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a 
part.  We  must  be  content  here  to  observe  that  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  rather  with  the  opinion  indicated  by  Cardinal  Newman 
in  his  Historical  Sketches  than  with  that  to  which  Hefele  appears 
to  incline,  and  which  was  distinctly  advocated  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his 
Preface  to  Mr.  Philip  Pusey’s  edition  of  theFihe  Tomes  of  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.  It  does  seem  very  difficult  to  exempt  him,  on 
this  as  on  some  other  occasions,  from  the  charge  of  precipitation 
and  “ violence  ” when,  in  Dr.  Newman’s  words,  “ he  would  not 
wait  beyond  the  fortnight  ” and  “ on  June  22  opened  the  Council, 
in  spite  of  a protest  from  sixty-six  [really  68]  out  of  the  1 50 
Bishops  then  assembled,  and  within  one  summer’s  day  cited,  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  degraded  Nestorius,  and  passed  his  twelve 
Theses  of  doctrine”  beginning  with  the  famous  definition  of 
Theotokos.  The  ultimate  result  would  of  course  in  any  case  have 
been  the  same ; the  method  of  achieving  it  is  the  point  at  issue. 
St.  Cyril  was  unquestionably  a great  man  and  a great  theologian  ; 
he  laid  down  with  luminous  precision  that  view  of  the  Incarnation 
which  from  his  day  to  our  own  has  been  accepted  throughout  the 
Universal  Church  as  the  revealed  truth.  He  may  also  have  been, 
as  Dr.  Newman  insists,  a great  saint,  in  spite  of  some  manifest 
defects  of  character  and  conduct.  No  doubt  “ he  had  faith, 
firmness,  intrepidity,  fortitude,  endurance,  perseverance,  together 
with  contrition  for  his  failings  ” ; but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  in 
his  case,  as  with  some  other  great  Saints  of  the  early  centuries 
like  St.  Jerome,  the  existence  of  failings,  which  have  often  indeed 
been  most  unfairly  exaggerated,  but  may  be  distinctly  traced  in 
their  writings  and  in  the  record  of  their  lives. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

The  eighteenth  volume  of  the  official  publication  of  the 
Prussian  archives  (i)  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia.  Its  appear- 
ance is  therefore  seasonable  at  the  present  juncture,  especially 
as  it  includes  a period  (1757-75)  when  the  relations  of  Prussia 
and  the  Holy  See  were  gaining  in  importance.  By  his  conquest  of 
Silesia  Frederick  the  Great  had  largely  augmented  the  number  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  and  multiplied  the  points  of  contact 
between  his  Government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Ere  the 
period  comprised  in  this  volume  had  elapsed  he  had  incorporated 
a considerable  part  of  Catholic  Poland  in  his  dominions.  It 
was,  of  course,  no  easy  matter  to  command  the  loyalty  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  equally  indisposed  to  the  conqueror  on 
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religious  and  on  patriotic  grounds.  The  very  first  piece  in  the^  cor- 
respondence relates  to  the  execution  of  a chaplain  on  suspicion' 
of  having  instigated  a soldier  to  desert.  This  was  in^  the  Seven 
Years’  AVar,  when  circumstances  allowed  of  no  trifling.  In 
general,  however,  these  documents  evince  a disposition  on  Frede- 
rick's part  to  keep  bis  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  good  humour, 
while  labouring  to  check  practices  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 
Thus  he  negotiates  with  Clement  XIV.  to  obtain  a reduction  in 
the  excessive  number  of  saints’  days  and  holidays  in  his^  Polish 
acquisitions,  and  prohibits  the  publication  of  a Papal  Bull  inviting 
pilgrims  to  Rome.  He  refuses  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  his 
dominions  permission  to  attend  a chapter  at  Vienna,  and  com- 
plains of  the  had  cultivation  of  the  glebes  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  negotiates  with  Clement’s  successor  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  and  shows  a decided  resolution  to  protect 
them  in  his  own  States  on  account  of  their  services  to  education. 
Education  seems  to  have  been  a strong  point  with  Frederick  ; his 
first  care  on  the  annexation  of  Prussian  Poland  is  to  provide 
schools  for  that  neglected  country,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  this  collection  is  an  admirable  plan  for  general  public 
instruction  in  Silesia  and  Glatz.  The  whole  correspondence  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussian  Government,  even  when  drafted  by  Frede- 
rick’s Ministers,  seems  to  breathe  Frederick's  spirit — the  spirit  of 
enlightened  despotism,  intent  on  the  well-being  of  its  subjects,  not 
intolerant  or  ill-humoured,  but  contemptuous  of  rights  and  feelings 
conflicting  with  its  own  interests ; inflexible,  but  not  indisposed  to 
gain  its  ends  by  flattery  when  flattery  seemed  the  most  effectual 
way ; unscrupulous,  and  occasionally  cynical.  It  should  be  re- 
corded to  his  credit  that  he  abolished  serfage  on  the  Crown 
domains  immediately  upon  the  annexation  of  Poland. 

The  correspondence  of  Theodor  von  Schdii  (2),  Burgrave  of 
Marienburg,  with  Count  Dohna,  Governor  of  the  province,  is  part 
of  a much  larger  collection  of  published  family  papers.  It  may 
he  of  considerable  value  to  the  Prussian  historian,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  patriotic  men  during  the  AA'’ar  of  Liberation 
and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  country. 

Professor  Gumplowicz  (3)  argues  for  the  original  plurality  of 
human  races,  an  opinion  which  the  spread  of  Darwinian  ideas  has 
forced  into  the  background.  He  shows  that  the  polygenic  views 
of  Agassiz  are  not  so  inconsistent  with  prevalent  doctrines  as  is 
assumed,  and  severely'  criticizes  the  ultra  monism  of  Haeckel.  He 
then  carries  the  doctrine  of  the  conflict  of  races  into  social 
questions,  whither  it  is  hard  to  follow  him.  The  fear  which,  he 
says,  long  kept  him  from  publication — that  his  work  might  he  an 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  dangerous  classes — is  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  innocent  vanity  of  an  author.  Most  ruffians  would  prefer 
the  treadmill  very  much,  and  a page  of  it  would  be  found  more 
effectual  than  the  Biot  Act  in  dispersing  a mob. 

Dr.  von  Pflugk-Harttung  (4)  has  accomplished  an  undertaking 
of  considerable  service  to  students  of  Italian  history.  He  has 
made  the  round  of  the  libraries  of  Italy,  and  noted  all  the 
Papal  charters  and  other  documents  emanating  from  the  See 
of  Rome  contained  in  their  archives  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Moreover,  he  has  recorded  which  librarians  he  has 
found  obliging  and  which  disobliging;  so  that  his  successors, 
if  he  has  any,  will  know  what  treatment  to  expect,  and 
where  it  specially  behoves  them  to  he  armed  with  recommen- 
dations. To  the  credit  of  the  profession  in  Italy  be  it  stated 
that  the  civil  librarians  are  greatly  in  the  majority.  The  first 
part  of  his  first  volume  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
libraries,  with  an  indication  of  their  contents  as  far  as  regards  his 
purpose ; the  second  is  a brief  abstract  of  the  documents  them- 
selves in  chronological  order.  The  second  volume  will  contain  a 
general  introduction,  a glossary,  and  an  appendix. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Sammlunf}  englischer 
Denhmdler  (5)  contains  Arthur  Napier’s  edition  of  the  homilies 
of  AVulfstan,  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  text  has  been  formed  by  a careful  collation  of  all 
accessible  MSS.  The  homilies,  it  is  intimated,  are  not  all  by 
AVulfstan  ; the  discussion  of  their  genuineness  is  reserved  for  the 
second  part  of  the  volume. 

The  last  part  of  “ Anglia,”  so  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  P. 
AViilcker  (6),  is  accompanied  by  a critical  supplement  edited  by 
Moritz  Trautmann.  The  leading  article  is  a supplement,  by  Dr. 
M.  Schumann,  to  the  reviews  already  published  of  Dr.  Ilichard 
Morris’s  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  which  appeared  so  long  ago 
as  1874.  Coming  down  to  a later  period  of  English  literature 
than  is  usual  with  it,  the  review  also  devotes  considerable  space 
to  an  exposure  of  numerous  errors  in  Thum’s  notes  to  Alacaulay’s 
History,  published  for  the  benefit  of  German  students  of  English. 

Few  subjects  of  research  are  more  interesting  than  what  has 
been  entitled  linguistic  palaeontology — the  reconstruction  of  the 
material  and  mental  condition  of  a primitive  people  by  the  testi- 


(2) Aus  den  Papieren  des  Ministers  und  Burggrafen  vnn  Marienburg, 
Theodor  von  Schbn.  Th.  3.  Bd.  6.  Berlin  : Simien.  London : Williams 
& Korgate. 

C3)  Ber  Bassenliampf ; Sociologische  V niersucliungen.  A'on  Dr. 

Gumplowicz.  Innsbruck:  Wagner.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 

(4)  Iter  Italiciim.  Von  Di'.  Julius  von  Pflugk-Harttung.  Abth.  i. 
Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer.  London:  Nutt. 

(5)  Wtdfstan:  Sammlung  der  ihm  zugeschriebenen  Homilien,  nebst  Uiiter- 
suchiingen  iiber  Hire  Echtheit.  Yon  Arthur  Napier.  Abth.  i.  Berlin  : 
AVeidm.ann.  London : Nutt. 

{6)  Anglia : Zeitschrift  fiir  englisc/ie  Philnlogie.  Herausgegeben  von  R. 
P.  VV  flicker.  Bd.  6.  Hft.  2.  Halle ; Nieraeyer.  London : Williams  & 
N orgate. 


mony  of  their  language.  The  application  of  this  method  to  our 
Indo-European  ancestors  has  occupied  a number  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  philology  and  ethnography,  and  is  still  suggestive  of 
the  most  interesting  problems.  The  object  of  the  most  recent  con- 
tribution it  has  received,  an  elaborate  work  by  Dr.  O.  Schrader  (7), 
is  to  detail  the  history  of  the  investigation  since  its  importance 
was  indicated  in  a pregnant  sentence  of  Leibnitz ; to  define  the 
principles  on  which  a philological  inquiry  of  this  nature  should  be 
conducted ; to  examine  more  particularly  the  question  whether 
the  primitive  Indo-European  people,  previously  to  their  separation, 
were  acquainted  with  metals ; to  draw  a picture  of  their  primitive 
civilization,  and  to  determine  their  original  abode.  All  well- 
directed  inquiry  on  these  subjects  is  valuable ; but  perhaps  no 
portion  of  Dr.  Schrader’s  book  is  more  valuable  than  his  first 
section,  which  contains  an  admirably  condensed  review  of  the 
entire  literature  of  the  subject.  The  views  of  the  various  writers 
under  discussion  are  not  merely  stated  but  criticized,  and  an 
excellent  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  progress  and,  it  must  be  added, 
the  frequent  fluctuation,  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Many  of  the 
most  plausible  generalizations  have  proved  fallacious ; but  the 
general  soundness  of  the  application  of  comparative  philology  to 
history  is  abundantly  established.  The  second  section  is  purely 
philological,  laying  down  the  principles  on  which,  according  to  the 
author,  linguistic  inquiry  should  be  conducted,  and  applying  them 
to  the  case  of  the  primitive  Indo-Europeans.  In  the  next  section  our 
forefathers’  knowledge  of  metals  is  the  subject  of  research,  and  the 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the  use  of  metals  was  unknown  prior 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Indo-European, 
group.  Lastly,  the  attempt  is  made  to  construct  some  repre- 
sentation of  primitive  society,  and  to  determine  the  original 
locality  of  the  leading  race  among  mankind.  Contrary  to  the 
general  opinion.  Dr.  Schrader  holds  that  this  was  more  probably 
in  Europe  than  in  Asia.  It  was  certainly,  he  says,  considerably 
to  the  north  of  India.  The  words  for  ice  and  snow  agree  in  all 
languages  of  the  group,  and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that 
the  year  had  originally  but  two  seasons,  a hot  and  a cold.  Sanscrit 
is  not  merely  not  the  mother  language,  but  is  not  even  nearer  to  the 
primitive  tongue  than  the  rest.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
Dr.  Schrader  will  no  doubt  be  willing  that  these  conclusions  should 
be  regarded  as  provisional.  Some  interesting  information  is  also 
given  respecting  the  probable  origin  of  the  Semitic  family,  which 
must,  it  would  appear,  have  come  from  the  north,  since  its  primi- 
tive speech  has  no  name  for  any  product  indigenous  to  Arabia. 

The  Queen  of  Roumania’s  talent  could  not  be  better  employed 
than  in  collecting  or  embellishing  the  folk-lore  of  the  country  of 
her  adoption.  AVe  must  suppose  her  Majesty  to  have  preferred  the 
latter  course,  for  her  “ Tales  of  the  Pelesch  ” (8)  are  much  too  refined 
and  poetical  to  represent  a genuine  popular  tradition.  Yet  they  are 
no  doubt  based  upon  such  traditions,  however  much  these  may  have 
gained  in  symmetry  and  picturesqueness  from  the  present  narrator’s- 
elegant  pen.  One  common  feature  of  the  folk-lore  of  Latin  nations 
may  be  found  in  some  of  them — the  chase,  when  pursued  and 
pursuer  continually  transform  themselves  into  antagonistic  shapes. 
The  special  interest  of  the  Roumanian  version  is  that  it  suggests 
Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  and  indicates  that  this  picturesque  meta- 
morphosis was  originally  a piece  of  folk-lore.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  all  the  stories  is  that  where  the  maiden  consents  to 
reign  over  the  ants,  but  her  ambition  is  crossed  by  human  love, 
her  subjects  resent  her  condescension,  and,  though  remaining  their 
sovereign,  she  becomes  their  prisoner.  The  fussy,  practical,  self-im- 
portant, but  at  the  same  time  irascible  and  relentless,  character  of 
the  insects  is  admirably  portrayed ; but  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
tales  most  indebted  to  “ Carmen  Sylva’s  ” own  inventive  genius. 
The  Pelesch,  it  should  be  explained,  is  a river  in  Roumania  ; and 
the  frontispiece,  from  a sketch  by  the  royal  author,  gives  a high 
idea  of  the  picturesqueness  of  its  upper  waters. 

A fatality  seems  to  attach  to  all  literary  work  executed  by,  01 
relating  to,  Franz  Liszt  (9)  ; it  is  ill  digested  and  barely  readable» 
Herr  Richard  Pohl’s  meMey  of  essays,  relating  partly  to  incidents 
in  Liszt's  musical  career,  partly  to  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  his  works,, 
are  well  meant,  but  very  tiresome  from  their  prolixity  and  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  writer  naturally  labours  of  conveying 
his  impressions  respecting  Liszt’s  music  in  the  absence  of  the  music 
itself.  We  only  seem  to  gather  in  a general  way  that  no  flattery 
can  be  too  gross  for  the  Hungarian  pianist,  and  that  Herr  Pohl  is 
determined  to  prove  him  as  great  a composer  as  he  undoubtedly  is 
a virtuoso, 

Herr  Max  Kurnik  (10)  has  been  for  nearly  forty  years  connected 
with  the  Breslau  theatre,  apparently  in  the  capacity  of  critic  and 
occasionally  of  author.  This  close  adherence  to  a single  stage  has- 
enabled  him  to  write  a monograph  which — considering  that  the 
theatre  has  had  nineteen  managers  during  the  period — would  have 
been  beyond  the  power  of  a regular  performer.  As  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  multiplicity  of  its  administrations,  the  fortunes 
of  the  Breslau  stage  in  Herr  Kurnik’s  day  have  not  been  uniformly 
prosperous.  It  has  been  twice  burned  down,  has  once  gone  into 
bankruptcy,  and  is  at  present  administered  by  the  municipality. 

(7)  Sprachvergleichung  und  Urgeschichte  : Liriguistisch-historischeBeitrdge 
zur  Erjhrschung  des  indo-germanischen  Alterthums.  Von  Dr.  O.  Schrader. 
Jena  : Costenoble.  I.ondon  : Trubner  & Co. 

{8)  Pelesch  - M ai-chen.  Yon  Carmen  Sylva.  Leipzig:  Friedrich. 
London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

(9)  Franz  Liszt  : Studien  und  Erinnerungen.  Von  Richard  Pohl. 
Leipzig:  Schlicke.  London:  Kolckmann. 

(10)  Ein  Slenschenalter  : Theater-Erinnerungen  (1845-1880).  Von  Max 
Kurnik.  Berlin:  Janke.  London:  Kolckmann. 
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IJDlike  the  puhlic  of  Ilambur"  and  Frankfort,  it  seems,  the 
•weslthy  citizens  of  Breslau  are  not  distinguished  by  dramatic 
taste.  It  is  not  for  want  of  imported  talent ; for  among  the  stars 
■who  have  irradiated  the  Breslau  boards  in  his  time  Herr  Kurnilc 
enumerates  Rachel,  Devrient,  Johanna  Wagner,  Theodor  Boring, 
Gustave  Roger,  and  Ddsirde  Artot.  It  is  somewhat  discouraging 
to  remark  how  much  more  feebly  the  modern  stars  shine  in  com- 
parison until  -we  arrive  at  the  Meiningen  players,  to  whom  a long 
chapter  is  devoted.  Nor  has  the  theatre  wanted  for  abnormal 
phenomena,  such  as  a female  Hamlet,  or  such  an  exceptional  per- 
formance as  Sakuntala,  which  proved  highly  successful.  Yet  it  has 
dwindled  away,  just  .as  provincial  theatres  have  done  in  England 
during  the  same  period,  and  probably  from  the  same  causes. 

One  is  almost  inclined  to  interpret  the  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  as  a type  of  its  own  persistence  in  poetry  and  fiction.  Since 
he  wiis  first  set  going  he  has  continued  to  travel  on,  and  we  are 
continually  encountering  him  when  least  expected.  His  last  ap- 
pearance is,  as  it  were,  at  Court,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen 
of  Roumania(i  i),  who  has  invested  the  old  myth  with  fresh  inte- 
rest by  giving  it  a moral  and  philosophical  turn,  Ahasuerus's 
wanderings  are  undertaken  to  obtain  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Jehovah  ; of  which,  so  long  as  his  conception  of  Deity  is  hard  and 
narrow,  he  fails  to  convince  himself,  as  his  preconceived  idea  is 
naturally  in  disaccord  with  facts.  When  at  last  he  recognizes 
the  Divinity  as  the  life  of  the  universe,  the  spell  that  bound  him- 
self is  broken,  and  he  experiences  the  common  lot  of  all.  The 
conception  is  fine,  and  would  have  repaid  a more  careful  treat- 
ment. Some  passages  are  very  powerful. 

Dr.  Engel  could  hardly  be  more  angry  at  the  certainly  very 
absurd  hypothesis  which  makes  Bacon  the  author  of  Shakspeare’s 
dramas  ( 1 2)  if  he  had  thought  there  was  really  something  in  it. 
It  is  not  his  fault  that  his  opponents  give  him  nothing  to  refute  ; 
and  some  loss  of  temper  is  excusable  in  a man  who  finds  that  his 
doughty  blows  have  beaten  the  air  merely  because  there  was 
nothing  else  to  beat.  Yet  he  might  have  been  more  civil  toahady. 

The  veteran  Fanny  Lewald’s  last  novel  (13)  exhibits  more 
power  and  freshness  th.in  some  of  her  earlier  productions.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Rome  in  the  year  1845,  and  if  seems  to  embody 
reminiscences  of  the  author’s  own  residence  in  Rome  at  the 
time.  It  treats  of  the  adventures  of  three  foreign  painters,  and  is 
by  no  means  uninteresting,  though  the  portraiture  of  Roman  cha- 
racter and  manners  is  superficial  ; and  there  is  nothing  of 
James’s  or  Flawthorne’s  richness  of  local  colouring. 

Viola  (14),  by  Egon  Fels,  is  another  romance,  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a foreign  country,  sometimes  in  England,  some- 
times in  Rome,  sometimes  in  America.  In  fact,  it  does  not  matter 
where  it  is  laid,  for  the  personages  are  everywhere  equally  con- 
ventional, which  indeed,  as  they  are  all  English,  may  be  the 
moral  of  the  story.  It  is  a respectable  circulating  library  fiction, 
with  no  literary  pretensions. 

Alfred  Friedmann’s  “ Optimistic  Novelettes  ” (15)  are  dedicated 
to  Paul  Heyse,  and  are  not  unsuccessful  studies  in  th.at  author’s 
manner,  though  deficient  in  his  finish  and  polish.  The  author 
speaks  too  much  in  his  own  person,  instead  of  letting  the  action 
work  itself  out. 

If  report  may  be  trusted,  “ George  Taylor,”  though  -writing  in 
German,  is  an  Englishman  by  race,  and  not  merely  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a pseudonym.  The  statemeut  is  countenanced  by  the 
general  physiognomy  of  his  novels,  which  manifest  the  artistic 
qualities  in  which  German  fiction,  when  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  a short  story,  is  usu.ally  deficient.  Antinous  was  a re- 
markable book ; Cli/tia  (16)  displays  the  same  talent,  and  is,  for 
obvious  reasons,  much  better  adapted  for  general  circulation. 
Notwithstanding  its  classical  title,  it  is  a romance  of  the 
post-Lutheran  Reformation  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Palatinate ; the  hero,  Paul 
Lorenzauo,  is,  like  John  Inglesant,  the  pupil,  but,  unlike  John 
Inglesant,  the  proselyte  and  emissary,  of  the  Jesuits,  who  send 
him  to  do  mischief  in  the  disguise  of  a Protestant  clergyman. 
He  becomes  confessor  to  a sisterhood  of  reformed  nuns,  as  yet 
imperfectly  detached  from  the  old  religion,  and  forms  the  purpose 
of  reconverting  them.  During  the  process,  however,  he  falls  in 
love  with  one  of  their  number,  the  beautiful  Clytia,  the  original, 
Mr.  Taylor  will  have  it,  of  the  lovely  bust  in  whose  genuineness 
he  will  not  let  us  believe.  Clytia,  as  is  but  reasonable,  is  a match 
for  Loyola;  the  man  in  Lorenzano  overpowers  the  priest,  and, 
after  much  agitation  of  various  kinds,  the  story  concludes  with 
his  marriage.  It  is  an  excellent  novel  from  every  point  of  view, 
and,  like  Antinous,  gives  evidence  of  superior  culture  and  thought- 
fulness. 

Vols.  19  and  20  of  Meyer’s  Conversations-Lexikon  (17)  contain 


(11)  Jehnvah.  Von  Carmen  Sj’lva.  Leipzig:  Friedrich.  London: 
Williams  & Norgate. 

(12)  Hat  Francis  Bacon  die  Dramen  William  Shakespeare’s  geschrielen  ? 
Yon  Dr.  E.  Engel.  Leipzig  : Friedrich.  London  : Nutt. 

(13)  Stella:  Roman.  Von  Fanny  Lewald.  3 Bde.  Berlin:  Janke. 
London : Kolckmann. 
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(16)  Klytia:  historischer  Roman  aus  dem  16.  Jahrhundert.  Von  George 
Taylor.  Leipzig  : Hirzel.  London  : Kolckmann. 

(17)  Meyer’ s Konversations-Bexihon  : eine  Encyhlopadie  des  allegemeinen 
Wissens.  Bde.  19,  20.  Leipzig : Bibliograph.  I nstitut.  London  : ^Villiams 
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the  annual  supplements  for  1881-82  and  1882-83.  By  means  of 
these  useful  additions,  the  work  is  kept  up  to  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge,  and  the  events  of  the  year,  political  and  intellectual, 
are  presented  in  a clear,  concise  form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
better  summaries  of  contemporary  literature,  or  clearer  descriptions 
of  recent  discoveries  and  inventions.  The  summaries  of  English 
literature  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Eugene  Oswald  of  London  are  par- 
ticularly good,  as  are  his  articles  on  English  men  of  letters  who 
have  recently  risen  into  celebrity,  such  as  Besant,  Shorthouse,  and 
Bosworth  Smith. 

The  Rundschau  (18)  has  the  conclusion  of  Alexander  Kielland’s 
striking  story  “ Gift,”  which  ends  in  a moral  tragedy.  Professor 
Justi  writes  the  history  of  that  sorry  and  crazy  enterprise.  Prince 
Charles’s  wooing  of  the  Spanish  Infanta,  from  the  only  point  of 
view  in  which  it  can  be  told  inoffensively  to  English  national  feel- 
ing— that  of  its  picturesque  external  accompaniments,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  its  influence  on  Charles’s  unquestionable  connoisseurship 
in  art.  A writer  on  the  Fiji  Islands  gives  a flattering  account  of 
the  youngest  British  colony,  which  he  recommends  as  an  incite- 
ment to  his  countrymen’s  own  enterprise  in  Polynesia.  It  might 
equally  be  quoted  as  an  encouragement  to  the  annexation  of  New 
Guinea.  Professor  von  Urlichs,  partly  from  newly-discovered 
documents,  writes  the  history  of  the  unsatisfactory  mul  ual  rela- 
tions between  Schiller  and  Fichte  when  the  latter  was  a rejected 
contributor  to  Schiller’s  magazine.  They  eventually,  however, 
justified  Goethe’s  dictum  that  a good  man  only  needs  time  to  come 
right. 

A large  part  of  the  space  of  Auf  der  Hohe  (19)  is  devoted  to 
“ Pascal  Lopez,”  a tale  by  a Spanish  lady,  Emilia  Pardo  Bizan, 
which  seems  to  have  much  more  of  the  spirit  and  humour  of  the 
old  Spanish  novel  than  is  usual  in  modern  Peninsular  fictions. 
“Jurek  and  Minka,”  by  E.  A.  Schroder,  is  a pretty  story.  The 
most  important  of  the  other  contributions  is  a biography  of  Bogdan 
Chmielnicki,  the  great  Cossack  chief  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 


(18)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Roclenbcrg. 
Jahrg.  9,  Hft.  II.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London:  Triibner  & Co. 

(19)  Auf  der  Hohe:  inlernafionale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  bacher-Masoch.  Bd.  8,  Hft.  22.  Leipzig  : Schlicke.  London  : Triibner 
& Co. 


TFe  learn  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
who  xorites  to  us  with  reference  to  a recent  article  on  Poor  Law 
and  Charity,  that  the  proportion  of  the  Society's  funds  devoted  to 
the  prosecution  of  begging  impostors  is  very  small,  as  is  shown  by 
the  figures  he  quotes  from  the  Society's  accounts;  and  we  gladly 
comply  with  the  Secretary’s  wish  that  we  should  make  this  fact 
puhlic. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  xve  decline  to  return  regected  Communi- 
cations  ; and  to  this  rule  loe  can  make  no  exception. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  on  Madagascar.  Spain.  The  Ilbert  Bill.  Ireland. 
Belgian  Politics.  The  Keport  of  the  Church  Courts  Commission. 
Greece  in  Macedonia. 


Homburg  and  Frankfort. 

More  about  the  Channel  Tunnel. 

The  Shapira  Fragments.  English  Criticism  of  Indian  Finance— II. 

The  Modern  Eliphaz.  The  Grand  Committees.  A Modern  Polite  Letter-Writer.. 
The  New  Buies  of  Legal  Procedure.  Highland  Inns. 

Yacht-Rac.ng. 


The  Alphabet. 

Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel— North  America. 

Duntzner’s  Life  of  Schiller.  A Struggle  for  Fame. 

Arohmological  Survey  of  Western  India.  Classical  Editions  and  School  Books. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.  American  State  and  Federal  Government. 
Hefele’s  History  of  the  Councils.  German  Literature. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

« 

VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE*  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  OORJ^ 
GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “ Christ  Leaving  the  rnetorium.'*  and  his  other  creat 
Tictures.  Fr^m  Tea  to  Six  daily.  Is, 
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/CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

^ SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE-TWENTY- FOUKTH  SEASON,  1833-84. 
LADIES’  DIVISION.-Faculties  of  Fine  Arts.  Science.  Laniuases,  History,  Literature, 
Music,  &c.  Distinguished  Professors  and  Instructors.  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  October  1. 
SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING— I.  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Engineer- 
ins  Section.  III.  Colonial  Division.  IV.  Division  of  Electro  Mechanics.  NEXT 
TERM  opens  September  10. 

SCHOOL  OF  GARDENING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ESTATES— NEXT  TERM 
commences  on  September  1. 

Prospectuses  of  either  Division  of  the  School  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application 
in  the  Library,  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace,  or  by  post  of  the  undersigned.  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  _ . _ 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Educational  DeparimenU 


<i;T.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Comer.  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1,  with  an  INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS  by  W.  H.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4 P.M. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each,  Sir  Charles  ClarUe’s  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer’s,  Brodie,  Acland,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  arc  open  to 
all  Students. 

The  appointments  of  House-Physician  and  House-Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
each  for  one  vear,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Roard  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  arc  given  without  extra  fees. 

A Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica- 
tion between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 


qiHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1883-84  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1,1883,  when 
the  Prizes  for  the  past  Session  will  be  distributed,  after  which  there  will  be  a Conversazione,  to 
■which  all  past  and  present  Students  are  invited.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new 
Students.  Fees  lor  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  In  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas 
in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident 
Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Five  House- Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accou- 
cheurship ; Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special 
■entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in 
direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  witli  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  begin  on  October  I. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will  begin 
on  October  2. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws 
-and  of  Science. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  &c.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be^  obtained  from  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 
The  Examination  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  September  26  and  27. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  25. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

TTNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

^ PrmcipaUWILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Ph.D. 

The  SESSION  1883-84  will  begin  on  October  8.  The  College  supplies,  for  persons  of  either 
sex  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages, 
History,  and  Literature-  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories 
are  open  daily.  The  Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electric 
Engineering,  and  Surveying  and  Architecture  ; and  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
practical  work  with  various  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Bristol.  Infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be  obtained  on  application.  Several 
Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the  College.  CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  6d. ; by 
post,  8d. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Eeghtrar  and  Secretary. 


T^EINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

/feac?-J/asfer— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  Experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 

Bpecial  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  60  to  70  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 
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U'NTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

^ SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON- AVON.—Four,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  on  September  7 to  Bo3*s  under  Fourteen.  Candidates  will  be  Boarded 
at  the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

■VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A Public  School,  organized 

* as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
ospecially  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  £65  to  £70. 

Kelly  college,  tavistook. 

Head-Master  W.  TAYTjOR,  M.A.  (formerly  Fellow  of  St.John’s, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby). 

A First-Grade  School  preparing  BOYS  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Service  Examina- 
tions. JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  buildings  are  healthily  situated,  facing  Dartmoor.  The  Schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
are  large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  and  the  Playground  covers  ten  acres.  There  are  fives  courts, 
SI  covered  playshed  with  gymnasium,  and  a carpenter's  shop. 

Fees  for  Boarders,  £24  per  Term. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  21.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

■RATH  COLLEGE,  BATH.  — The  NEXT  TERM  will 

commence  on  Saturday,  September  22,  1883.  Head-2raster—T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  Ten  Years  a Master 
5.n  Clifton  College. 

A L V E R N COLLEGE,  Limited. 

Tlmd-Master-TL^v.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TERM  commenceg 
Friday,  September  21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber 21,  at  Nine  a.m— Apply  to  E.  B.  ScALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

LIZABETH  COLLEGE,  GUERNSEY. 

Preparation  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Woolwich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  18. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— 

Head-Mastei — T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOARDERS  received 
in  the  Senior  Department  by  the  Head-Master ; in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev,  W.  H. 
Beach,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School). 

P,HATHAM-HOUSE  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

^ Bead-Master-Rav.  E.  GRIPPER  BANKS,  M.A. 

CAapMm-Rev,  IV.  LEEMAN,  M.A. 

Ten  Assistant  Masters  Resident. 

This  •well-known  School  (established  in  1809)  stands  in  a park  of  17  acres,  and  with  its 
•chapel,  gymnasium,  "workshop,  and  entirely  new  school  buildings,  forms  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handsome  Colleges  in  England.  The  climate  of  Ramsgate  in  winter,  as  well  as 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  especially  suitable  for  children,  while  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  College  have  been  pronounced  by  eminent  authorities  perfect. 

PUPILS  are  sent  up  direct  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  the  Universities.  London  Matricula- 
tion and  First  Scientific,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  Legal  and  Medical  Preliminary,  and  all 
the  usual  Examinations  ; and  the  Honours  gained  are  unusually  numerous. 

There  is  a JUNIOR  BRANCH  for  Boys  from  Seven  to  Twelve  years  of  age.  Fees  £57  to 
£60  a year,  inclusive.  (No  Day  Boys  taken.) 

HEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  20.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

(■T^ORE  COURT,  TUNSTALL  (near  SITTINGBOURNE). 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.  (late  Scholar  of  Winchester  and  B.N.C.  Oxford) 
and  A.  W.  W,  GORDON,  M.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Winchester)  prepare 
EOYS  from  the  ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Navy.  The  house 
stands  on  gravel  and  chalk  soil  in  a park  of  100  acres.  Terms,  £100  a year. 

References  permitted  to : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ridding,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

The  Rev.  G.  Richardson,  Second  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wordsworth,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  and  Oriel  College, 

1 Keble  Terrace,  Oxford. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Wimpolc  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 


/COMPETITIVE  and  other  EXAMINATIONS.— 

Mr.  J.  C.  TEEGARTHEN,  of  College  House,  STRATFORD-ON-ATON 
(Mathematical  Master  of  Trinity  College  School),  has  Vacancies  for  THREE 
PUPILS. 

Recent  Mathematical  results  include  : 

6th  place  in  order  of  merit,  with  60D  marks,  in  Mathematics,  in  open  competition 
for  Civil  Service  of  India  (1883). 
nth  Senior  Optime  (Mathematical  Tripos,  1883). 

Mathematical  Honours  (Oxford  & Cambridge  Schools  Examination,  July  1882). 
1440  marks  in  Mathematics  (Sandhurst  Open  Competition,  Dec.  1882). 

6th  place  in  Mathematical  Honours  List  (Cambridge  Locals). 

Numerous  Candidates  have  passed  Sandhurst  and  Law  Preliminary  and  University 
Matriculation  Examinations. 

Terms  (strictly  inclusive)  for  Board  and  Tuition,  £35  per  term. 

References  permitted  to  Walter  Wren,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  H.  P.  Gurney,  Powis  Square, 
W.,  and  to  several  Members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 

EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Prin'CIPAl. 

■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
tion beautiful  and  most  healthy.— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  W.  PiEBSON,  M.A.,  Braeside. 

E R B Y S C H 0 0 L. 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  begin  Saturday.  September  22.  THREE  HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (each  of  £40),  TWO  ROWLAND  SCHOLARSHIPS  (each  of  £25),  and 
THREE  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  then  be  offered  for  competition. 

The  Honours  gained  within  the  last  few  years  include  the  Senior  and  Second  Wranglers, 
First  Classes  in  the  Classical,  Theological,  and  Natural  Science  Triposes,  and  many  Open 
Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  successes  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

Address,  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  the  School,  Derby. 

A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  lour  miles  from  any  town.  Healthj' situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £136.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Ubathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— Very 

healthy  situation.  Great  individual  attention.  Two  Scholarships  gained  this  year— 
Address,  Rev.  C.  Black,  Colwall  Green,  Great  Malvern. 

OWDON  preparatory  school,  CHESHIRE. 

For  Terms,  &c.,  write  to  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Sdrridge,  Bowdon. 
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priGHGATE  SCHOOL,  founded  by  Sir  R.  Cholmelet.— The 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  20.  Boarding  House,  buildings,  and  arrange- 
ments equal  to  those  of  any  public  school.— Apply  to  the  Rev,  the  Head-Master,  School 
House,  Highgate,  N. 

FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A few  Vacancies. 

PEV.  W.  J.  WILL  AN,  M.A.,  Parkfield  House,  STRATFORD- 

ON-AVON  (Senior  Classical  Master  and  Chaplain  of  Trinity'  College  School)  has 
room  iu  his  house  tor  One  or  Two  Backward  or  Delicate  BOYS.  Home  comforts.  Liberal 
terms. 

pEV.  D.  D.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Findon  Rectory,  WORTHING, 

late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a Cambridge  First- 
Classman,  takes  PUPILS.  Three  have  passed  into  Oxford  this  term. 

TTSKITES,  GODALMING  (formerly  a Oharterbouse  Board- 

5n"-house) C.  S.  JERRAM,  M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  receives  TEN  BOYS  to  be 

prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

H''0  AUTPIORS. — A well-known  Firm  desire  to  secure  the 

PUBLICATION  of  a WORK  of  exceptional  merit.  No  commission  would  be  charged 
and  monthly  cash  settlements  made.— Address  (in  the  first  instance),  Junius,  care  oj 
Mr.  Taylor,  40  Queen  Street,  London,  E.C. 

PHE  PRESS.— A JOURNALIST,  of  long  and  successful 

experience,  aged  Forty-five,  is  desirous  of  PURCHASING  an  INTEREST  in,  and  of 
taking  the  editorial  control  of,  a well-established  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.— Address, 
Editor,  care  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  & Co.,  65  Cornhill,  London. 

Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire.— tms  weii-imown 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district  in 
Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a health  resort.— For  Prospectus  address  Manager,  Ben  Rhyd- 
ding, Leeds. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

“ The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“ Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Cheniists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  ir.  6d.  2s.  per  bottle. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  MEDALS:  SYDNEY. 
MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“Strictly pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddabt, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst.  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

f^HE 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


»FHE 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


•FHE 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s.  6d. 


The  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson’s  Patent). 

A perfect  Reservoir  Pen.  Is  not  a point-writer,  but  a nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium,  oz 
broad)  to  suit  all  writers.  Carries  a large  supply  of  ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN,  5s.  Gd. 

As  flexible  as  Steel  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  Ds  La  Rue  & Co.,  London. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  SESSION. 

IT  is  unprofitable  to  pursue  the  controversy  whether  the 
Session  has  been  fruitful  or  barren  of  definite  results. 
There  has  been  quite  enough  of  legislation,  though  the 
anticipations  of  the  Government  may  have  been  disappointed. 
The  Acts  which  have  been  passed  vdll  perhaps  be  less 
beneficial  than  the  postponement  of  several  mischievous 
projects.  If  the  County  Government  Bill,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  London  Municipal  Bill,  could  be  indefinitely 
adjourned,  the  public  interests  would  not  be  injuriously 
aflected.  Perhaps  one  or  both  measures  will  be  delayed 
until  a still  more  democratic  Parliament  has  been  returned. 
Of  the  Bills  which  have  been  passed,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill  is  an  experiment,  and  the  Bantxuptcy  Bill  is  an  honest 
and  judicious  experiment.  Few  recent  measures  have  been 
introduced  or  debated  with  so  genuine  and  so  intelligent  a 
regard  for  the  interests  which  are  concerned  in  the  matter. 
Incidentally,  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  proved  the  utility 
of  the  new  system  of  Grand  Committees  in  legislation  on 
questions  unconnected  with  politics.  The  trial  was  made 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions ; for  Mr.  Goschex,  as 
Chairman,  deserved  and  commanded  general  confidence,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Bill  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  univer- 
sally approved.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  as  it  met  with 
no  systematic  opposition,  can  perhaps  not  be  fairly  described 
as  a party  measure ; but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  its 
complicated  enactments  and  excessive  penalties  may  tend 
to  accelerate  the  deterioration  of  the  character  of  the  House 
lof  Commons  by  discouraging  the  candidature  of  the  best 
class  of  politicians.  An  odd  incident  in  the  proceedings  on 
the  Bill  consisted  in  the  opening  speech  when  the  second 
reading  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  prove  the 
necessity  for  further  legislation,  Lord  Northbrook  showed 
with  perfect  accuracy  that  household  suffrage  and  secret 
voting  had  greatly  increased  the  practice  of  bribery.  It 
would  not  have  suited  his  purpose  to  explain  that  corrup- 
tion is  rather  a symptom  of  electoral  unfitness  than  a 
separate  disease.  Constituents  who  are  only  deterred 
by  fear  of  consequences  from  accepting  bribes  are  not  likely 
to  choose  the  best  representatives  when  they  are  forced  to 
give  gratuitous  votes.  The  questionable  motives  which 
induced  the  Government  to  promote  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Bill  were  in  some  degree  redeemed  by  the  comparative 
moderation  of  its  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  measure  to  the  last  days  of  the  Session 
involved  a risk  which  the  Government  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen. 

Mr,  Gladstone  lately  referred  in  mysterious  language  to 
a possible  future  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  would 
recover  the  control  of  its  own  proceedings.  A year  ago  he 
•compelled  the  House  to  sit  through  a part  of  the  autumn 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a machinery  by  which  his  laud- 
able purpose  was  to  be  attained.  The  only  disputed  point 
was  the  proposal  to  close  debates  by  the  vote  of  a bare 
majority,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  that  the  power  was 
both  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  business  and  sufficient 
for  the  removal  of  obstruction.  In  the  Session  which  now 
■closes  the  Ministers  have  never  resorted  to  the  new  Stand- 
ing Order,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
-occasion  for  applying  the  remedy.  Much  time  has  never- 
theless been  wasted  either  through  the  abuse  of  the  right  of 
■questioning  Ministers,  or  by  the  deliberate  contrivance  of 
the  disaffected  Irish  members.  If  the  weapon  which  was 
provided  for  the  defence  of  order  and  freedom  of  debate  has 


proved  ineffective,  the  fault  rests  with  the  author  of  the 
design.  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  fact,  led  aside  by  party 
passion  from  the  task  of  checking  obstruction.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  a small  Irish  faction  had  rendered  a change  in 
the  rules  of  Parliament  necessary ; but  when  he  came  to 
legislate,  Mr.  Gladstone  forgot  the  real  offenders,  and  con- 
centrated his  efforts  on  the  object  of  punishing  enemies  whom 
he  more  heartily  disliked.  The  provisions  for  closing  debate 
were  directed  against  the  regular  Opposition  and  not 
against  the  Irish  malcontents.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  devise  an  excuse  for  silencing  the  minoiity,  and 
the  disturbers  of  order  have  of  course  enjoyed  absolute 
immunity.  The  remedy  for  the  vexatious  practice  of  asking 
unnecessary  questions  lies  to  a great  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ministers.  The  inquiry  whether  a statement  in  a news- 
paper is  true  ought  to  receive  a stereotyped  answer  to  the 
effect  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  an  office  for  the 
circulation  of  news,  Mr.  Trevelyan  might  with  great 
advantage  decline  to  inform  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  Sexton 
whether  a constable  in  Ireland  has  had  sufficient  reason  for 
tearing  down  a seditious  placard  or  for  arresting  a suspected 
criminal.  The  fiction  that  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the 
Government  are  systematically  thwarted  by  the  Opposition 
was  kept  alive  during  the  earher  part  of  the  Session  by 
outside  agitators.  Unless  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hints  encourage 
a revival  of  the  calumny,  it  seems  to  be  of  late  dying  out.  It 
happens  that  all  the  principal  Government  Bills  have  been 
read  a second  time  without  a division,  except  that  the 
Affirmation  Bill  was  rejected  by  a majority  not  exclusively 
Consei'vative.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  been  compelled  to 
address  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the  tone  of  tender 
expostulation  in  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  recall  Mr. 
Healy  to  a sense  of  ordinary  social  decency. 

If  the  Government  could  be  blamed  for  want  of  energy 
while ‘the  House  was  full,  it  is  more  liable  to  the  charge  of 
unfan-  precipitancy  at  the  fag  end  of  the  Session.  The  Bill 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Ii’ish  Constabulary  must 
have  been  thought  either  necessary  or  highly  desirable  ; but 
it  was  withdrawn  .some  time  ago  on  the  plea  of  M^ant  of 
time,  and  practically  in  deference  to  the  anticipated  clamour 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers.  There  was  no  lack  of  time  for 
the  Irish  Registration  Bill,  which  was  calculated  and  probably 
designed  to  increase  the  electoral  power  of  the  Land  League 
faction.  Mr.  Trevelyan  indeed  persuaded  himself  that  it 
might  tend  to  thebenefitof  the  Conservatives,  who,  if  they  had 
the  opportunity,  Avould  unanimously  reject  the  measure.  No 
phrase  of  eulogy  is  more  common  on  the  part  of  a Radical 
than  the  statement  that  his  principles  or  proposals  are 
really  Conservative.  The  tribute  of  political  heresy  to 
orthodox  belief  has  unfortunately  little  practical  value.  It 
was  not  as  a benefit  either  to  Conservative  or  to  Liberal 
friends  of  good  goveimment  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Healy  supported  the  Registration  Bill.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, as  amended  at  the  instance  of  the  Irish  obstructives, 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  would,  through  their  officers,  have 
compiled  the  register  of  voters,  probably  with  due  regard  to 
the  political  opinions  of  candidates  for  the  franchise.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a statesman  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  intellectual 
range  should  delude  himself  with  irrelevant  commonplaces. 
He  supported  a proposal  for  lowering  the  Irish  franchise  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  England  ; and  he  defended  the  Registration  Bill 
as  a mode  of  practically  enfranchising  electors  whose  claims 
are  akeady  recognized  by  law.  In  both  cases  the  only 
issue  Avorth  considering  was  whether  an  extension  of  sufirage 
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in  Ireland  was  likely  to  weaken  the  party  of  order.  The 
return  of  a single  Healy  or  Biggae  perceptibly  diminisbes 
tbe  securities  for  life  and  liberty,  while  enfranchising  Bills 
operate  in  the  same  direction  by  increasing  the  number  of 
disaffected  members.  The  late  introduction  of  the  Regis- 
tration Bill  enabled  Lord  Salisbury  to  move  its  rejection 
mthout  pledging  himself  to  disapproval  of  its  provisions. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  legislation  has  been  vexatiously 
delayed  by  the  Opposition,  the  Ministers  themselves  are, 
in  regard  of  the  administrative  and  political  functions  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  most  consistent  and  successful 
practitioners  of  obstruction.  In  former  times  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  leaders  of  Opposition  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  facilities  for  discussing  impor- 
tant questions  of  foreign  or  colonial  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  systematically  thwarted  all  attempts  to  assert  the  control 
of  Parliament  over  the  Executive  Government.  In  most 
instances  he  had  only  criticism  to  apprehend,  inasmuch  as 
the  Liberal  majority  secured  him  against  the  reversal  of 
his  policy;  but  a Minister  who  is  always  in  the  right  objects 
to  even  verbal  censures,  which  must,  according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis, necessarily  be  unfounded.  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and 
the  relations  between  the  French  and  English  Governments 
have  long  caused  serious  anxiety ; but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  had  no  more  opportunity  than  a Town  Council  of 
examining  or  controlling  the  decisions  of  the  Government. 
There  may  perhaps  have  been  reasons  for  discountenancing 
debates  on  delicate  international  questions ; but  an  appeal 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  always  meets  with  a ready 
response ; and  in  some  instances  expressions  of  national 
feeling  and  opinion  would  have  had  a beneficial  eftect. 
Parliament  ought  to  have  opportunities  of  discussing  at 
least  three  important  questions  relating  to  different  parts  of 
South  Africa.  The  relations  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  the  Transvaal,  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  Basuto- 
land by  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  means  of  retrieving  the 
almost  unpardonable  blunders  which  have  been  committed  in 
Zululand,  all  urgently  require  Parliamentary  supervision  and 
advice.  On  one  occasion  the  Government  was  obliged,  by 
the  expected  defection  of  many  of  its  supporters,  to  antici- 
pate the  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  negotiation  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Suez  Canal 
agreement  form  a discreditable  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Session.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
balance  of  advantage  or  of  loss  which  might  have  resulted 
from  the  arrangement ; but  there  could  be  no  excuse  for 
the  public  admission  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Childers 
of  M.  DE  Lesseps’s  alleged  right  of  monopoly.  Both  Min- 
isters thoughtlessly  compromised  a great  public  interest  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  their  own  personal  defence.  An  advo- 
cate who  might  excuse  a supposed  miscarriage  in  the  con- 
duct of  a case  by  admitting  the  adverse  litigant’s  title  would 
incur  heavy  professional  and  moral  liability. 

The  admirers  of  the  Government  celebrate  as  usual  the 
close  of  the  Session  by  repeating  the  customary  fiourishes 
about  the  increased  strength  and  popularity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  His  colleagues  are  on  such  occasions  but 
slightly  mentioned,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a suspicion 
that  they  are  not  exempt  from  differences  of  opinion.  The 
most  prominent  in  debate  of  all  the  Ministers,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  is  not  even  a member 
of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Trevelyan  may  have  committed  some 
mistakes,  but  his  courage,  his  readiness,  and  his  abundant 
resource  have  been  conspicuous  in  administration  and 
debate.  As  he  eloquently  said  a few  days  ago,  he  could 
not  conceive  a more  trying  duty  than  that  which  he  had  to 
perform,  nor  a higher  privilege  than  to  be  the  man  en- 
trusted with  its  discharge.  The  ruffianly  violence  of  some 
of  his  adversaries  has  never  diverted  his  attention  from  the 
objects  which  he  has  had  to  accomplish,  or  caused  him  for 
a moment  to  forget  that  in  his  representative  as  in  his 
personal  capacity  he  was  before  all  things  a gentleman. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  may  be  said  to  share  with  the  least  worthy 
of  his  opponents  the  merit  of  having  convinced  all  reason- 
able English  politicians  that  systematic  defiance  of  law  must 
be  forcibly  repressed.  Whether  the  Government  has  really 
gained  in  strength  is  a question  which  can  scarcely  be 
decided  before  the  next  general  election.  The  great 
majority  which  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  into  office  is  neither 
dissolved  nor  considerably  diminished;  but  its  allegiance 
has  been  more  than  once  disturbed.  The  Government  has 
been  once  defeated,  and  it  has  once  escaped  defeat  by  flight. 
The  support  which  is  still  accorded  may  be  steady,  but 
it  is  less  enthusiastic  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
Parliament. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Cross’s  statement  on  Wednesday 
exhibited  the  usual  desultoriness  of  such  discussions. 
Theoretically,  the  Indian  Budget  is  the  only  posable  oc- 
casion for  the  discussion  of  a range  of  questions  not  less 
extensive  than  those  which,  in  relation  to  home  affairs, 
occupy  the  entire  Session.  If,  therefore,  one  memher  takes 
an  interest  in  bi-metallism  and  another  in  the  trade  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  is  hard  to  forbid  him  to  discuss  points  for 
which  there  are  certainly  corresponding  points  in  the  Budget 
on  which  he  is  nominally  speaking.  At  any  rate,  whether 
hard  or  not  in  theory,  it  is  impossible  in  practice.  The  re- 
sult is  that  but  little  time  is  usually  left  for  the  considera- 
tion of  weighty  matters  of  policy,  or  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Budget  itself.  The  latter  result  is  perhaps  not  wholly  de- 
plorable ; for  those  members  of  Parliament  who  have  the 
necessary  knowledge  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  Budget  and  its  exposition  were,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory ; and  it  is  notorious  that  a Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  therefore,  to  a certain  extent,  an 
Indian  Under-Secretary,  may  speak  with  little  danger  of 
criticism  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Turf,  he  is  “ on 
“ velvet.”  Mr.  Cross’s  velvet  may  not  be  of  the  finest 
pile,  but  it  is  still  velvet.  A financier  with  a surplus, 
whether  of  two  or  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is 
more  or  less  master  of  the  situation. 

In  Mr.  Cross’s  own  speech  two  things  were  especially 
worthy  of  notice — in  the  one  case  favourable,  unfavourable 
in  the  other.  Few  officials  speaking  in  his  place  have  so 
clearly  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  contention  constantly  put 
forward  by  Radicals  in  England,  and  not  unconnected  with 
the  present  policy  of  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Cross 
is  a subordinate  member,  that  India  is  a country  taxed  and 
burdened  to  the  uttermost  by  English  administration.  If 
an  Englishman  were  to  add  to  his  share  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  his  water  and  other  rates,  the  rent  he 
pays  to  his  landlord,  the  amount  of  the  season-ticket  which 
franks  him  from  his  house  to  his  place  of  business,  his 
lawyer’s  bills,  and  a few  other  such  matters,  he  might,  as 
Mr.  Cross  very  justly  argued,  represent  himself  as  bur- 
dened to  that  extent  by  a cruel  Government  with  as  much 
reason  as  the  fanatics  of  “ India  for  the  Indians  ” represent 
their  clients  as  being  burdened.  “ Indian  bankruptcy,”  as  Mr. 
Cross  also  had  an  opportunity  of  showing,  is  even  more 
of  a chimera  than  Indian  burdens.  Less  creditable  and  less 
intelligent  were  Mr.  Cross’s  regrets  over  war  expenditure 
and  his  imputations  on  this  head  against  his  political  oppo- 
nents. In  the  first  place,  every  politician  who  has  purged 
his  mental  eyes  with  the  euphrasy  and  rue  of  knowledge  of 
history  and  consideration  of  the  facts  knows  that  military 
expenditure  is  the  quit-rent  which  India  pays  for  being 
better  and  more  cheaply,  as  well  as  more  peacefully, 
governed  than  would  be  otherwise  possible  for  her. 
In  the  second  place,  such  talk  comes  awkwardly  from 
the  spokesman  of  a Government  which  has  just  allotted  an 
annual  sum  representing  the  interest  on  some  four  mil- 
lions of  money  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan.  Money  may  be  better  spent,  or  worse  spent, 
in  subsidies  than  on  regiments — that  is  a point  not  now 
necessary  to  be  argued.  But  that  the  two  expenditures 
come  under  the  same  head,  and  have  the  same  ultimate 
object,  is  not  questionable.  Apart  from  mere  detail,  th& 
important  financial  point  of  the  dehate  generally  is  the  con- 
troversy between.  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Stanhope  as  to  the 
increasing  expenditure  on  Public  Works.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  vital  question  of  all  Indian  finance,  and  it 
has  repeatedly  been  discussed  in  these  columns.  There  is 
nothing  very  surprising  in  the  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Cross 
to  claim  party  credit  on  the  subject,  nor  is  the  discussion 
of  that  point  very  useful.  All  parties  ought  to  agree  in 
the  importance  of  reproductive  works,  and  it  certainly  does 
not  appear  that  there  has  at  the  present  time  been  undue 
expenditure  on  such  works.  On  one  matter  of  general 
political  orthodoxy,  Mr.  Stanhope  perhaps  has  the  best 
of  the  argument.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  India  are 
such  that  two  great  dangers,  one  external,  the  other  internal, 
always  threaten  it.  The  one  is  war,  the  other  famine.  Both 
these  evils  can  be  guarded  against  by  the  Government,  but 
only  partially.  The  Government  can  minimize  the  danger 
of  war  by  keeping  a strong  and  well-appointed  army,  and 
maintaining  a preponderant  influence  over  the  zone  imme- 
diately surrounding  India ; and  they  can  lessen  the  severity 
of  famines  by  skilful  dispositions  in  the  event  of  its  occur- 
rence. For  both  pui’poses  public  works  are  of  the  first  im* 
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portance.  But  in  the  last  resort  the  aggressiveness  of  neigh- 
bours, near  or  remote,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  are  not 
within  control,  and  either  may  at  any  moment  throw  a heavy 
charge  on  Indian  finances.  The  contention,  then,  that  public 
works  beyond  those  directly  connected  with  the  preven- 
tion of  famine  and  of  war,  or  the  prompt  dealing  with 
both  as  they  arise,  shovdd  be  calculated  rather  on  the  pi'o- 
bable  average  revenue  of  a series  of  years  than  with 
regard  to  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  a single  year  seems 
ii-resistible.  The  weakness  of  Mr.  Stanhope’s  position  is 
that  there  is  no  proof,  but  the  contrary,  of  any  capricious  or 
exceptional  expenditure.  It  is  otherwise  with  such  a purely 
■doctrinaire  argument  as  that  of  Mr.  Fowler,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  charge  public  works  to  revenue  account.  On  one 
side  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  the  check  of  a gradu- 
ally mounting  debt  to  make  the  spender  cautious  about  his 
expenditure ; but,  on  the  other,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
at  least  one  large  item  of  Indian  revenue  is  of  a somewhat 
precarious  nature,  and  that  it  is  far  from  ill  policy  to  invest 
it  while  it  lasts,  A thoroughly  efficient  army  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  very  best  investments  that  India  can  make,  but 
there  are  others. 

The  references  to  the  Ilbert  Bill  which  were  made  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stanhope  sufiered,  no 
doubt,  from  the  awkwardness  -which  the  Government  has 
cleverly  enough  contrived  to  impose  on  its  Parliamentary 
opponents  in  this  matter  by  evading,  if  not  distinctly  denying, 
an  opportunity  of  full  discussion,  and  delaying  the  produc- 
tion of  official  documents,  the  contents  of  which  are  very 
well  known.  The  part  of  Cunctator  has  often  and  of  neces- 
sity been  played  by  weak  Governments;  it  has  been  re- 
served for  Mr,  Gladstone,  despite  his  enormous  Parlia- 
mentary strength,  to  play  it  in  reference  to  all  the  more 
important  questions  of  foreign  and  Indian  policy  during 
the  present  Session.  It  can  only  be  inferred  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  in  argument  more  than  balances 
the  knowledge  of  strength  in  votes.  On  this  particular 
subject,  which  was  lightly  touched  on  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  his  general  criticism  of  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  on  that  occasion  seized  for  the  purpose 
•of  delivering  one  of  his  most  characteristic  and  most 
mischievous  harangues.  He  did  not  attempt  to  grapple 
■with  one  single  argument  as  to  the  merits  of  the  measure 
among  the  many  which  have  been  advanced  by  its  op- 
ponents. It  would,  indeed,  hardly  have  been  possible  for 
a hearer  of  his  speech  who  knew  nothing  about  the  matter 
to  obtain  the  least  glimmering  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
much-talked-of  Ilbert  Bill.  A general  argument,  more 
in  the  style  of  Mr.  Bright  than  in  his  own,  that  persons 
who  knew  anything  about  a subject  were  sure  to  go  wrong 
on  it,  and  a lofty  peroration,  quite  in  his  own  style,  about 
justice,  generosity,  blessed  works,  and  glorious  fabrics, 
made  up  the  Prime  Minister’s  contribution  to  this  much- 
argued  question,  as  it  has  made  up  the  contribution  of 
almost  every  one  who  has  spoken  and  -written  on  the  side 
of  the  amiable  and  incompetent  administrator  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone,  acting  on  a familiar  principle,  sent  out  to  India. 
]\Ir.  Stanhope  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  were  neces- 
sarily at  a disadvantage  in  dealing  with  such  intangible 
stuff  as  this.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  argue  out  the  merits 
of  Lamaism  and  Christianity  satisfactorfiy  with  a Tibetan 
who  did  nothing  but  rotate  his  prayer-organ  so  as  to  repeat 
endlessly  the  same  formulas.  But  Mr.  Stanhope’s  blunt 
reminder  that,  however  desirable  in  theory  it  might  be  to 
abolish  all  race  distinctions,  “ they  could  not  do  it,”  that 
the  laws  of  nature  unfortunately  forbid  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  amiable  desire,  is  as  a rock  that  abides  amid 
the  frothy  sea  of  chatter  about  high  missions  and  glorious 
opportunities.  In  this  kind  of  chatter  Lord  Hartington, 
as  might  be  expected,  did  not  indulge,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  see  in  his  repetition  of  the  language  of  Lord  Kimberley 
any  attempt  to  meet  his  opponents  face  to  face.  It  is- pos- 
sible that,  ha-ving  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  avoid  full 
discussion,  and  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
ments which  condemn  the  course  they  are  pursuing,  the 
Government  may  avail  themselves  of  the  irresponsibility 
■of  the  recess  to  go  on  in  the  bad  way  that  they  have  begun. 
But  they  wiU  do  so  in  spite  of  light  and  knowledge,  and 
with  the  tacit  confession  that  they  are  unable  to  answer  the 
arguments  which  they  choose  to  disregard. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  WARNING. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
war  Prince  Bismarck  has  thought  fit  to  give  France  a 
serious  warning  that  she  must  not  presume  too  much  on 
her  restored  strength  and  prosperity.  The  warning  has 
been  given  in  the  approved  Continental  fashion.  At  a 
moment  when  Europe  was  exceptionally  free  from  rumours 
of  wars  an  article  has  been  published  in  the  Norddeutsche 
Zeitung.  It  is  written  in  the  King  Cambyses’s  vein  of 
German  official  journalism.  Beginning  with  a reference  to 
the  slight  notice  taken  in  Germany  of  foreign  opinion 
which  is  little  less  than  astounding,  it  proceeds  to  warn  the 
French  that  their  threats  cannot  be  endured  for  ever.  The 
Germans,  according  to  this  authority,  find  “ a difficulty  in 
“ comprehending  the  passions  which  seek  their  expression 
“ in  such  a storm  of  insult  and  extravagant  language  as 
“ that  indulged  in  for  some  time  past  by  every  organ  of 
“ the  French  press.”  After  a somewhat  enigmatic  but 
sufficiently  intelligible  reference  to  “ those  who,  with  very 
“ various  aims,  are  never  tired  of  provoking  a perfidious 
“ agitation,”  the  writer  ends  by  taking  an  arrow  from  the 
quiver  of  the  French,  and  reminding  them  of  their  own 
saying  that,  “ A force  de  peindre  le  diable  sur  les  murs 
“ il  finit  par  apparaitre  en  personne.” 

If  it  could  be  supposed  that  all  this  means  just  what  it 
says,  the  surprise  affected  by  some  French  papers  would  be 
perfectly  justified.  English  readers  at  least  might  well 
wonder  at  the  inspired  wrath  of  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  the  Germans  who  have  seen  them- 
selves most  soundly  abused  of  late  in  French  journals. 
Prince  Bismarck  can  scarcely  expect  that  they  should  speak 
of  him  or  his  country  with  affection,  and  they  are  not 
guilty  of  any  such  foolish  hypocrisy.  Frenchmen  have  long 
since  discovered  with  pain  -that  the  German  Chancellor  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  proper  reverential  affection  for  their 
great  and  beneficent  nation.  They  have  learnt  that  lesson 
far  too  well  to  forget  it.  As  a matter  of  course,  they  revenge 
the  severe  laceration  he  has  inflicted  on  their  finest  feelings 
by  indulging  their  very  considerable  gift  of  sarcasm.  When- 
ever the  doings  of  Prince  Bismarck  or  of  any  other  German 
are  commented  on  in  France  now,  it  is  quietly  taken  for 
granted  that  they  are  acting  in  the  grossest  possible  way  and 
from  the  basest  possible  motives.  The  French  may  have  got 
over  the  material  sufferings  of  the  -war,  but  they  have  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  given  to  their  good  taste  by  the 
utter  want  of  breeding  the  Germans  showed  in  beating 
them.  From  sneers  and  complaints,  however,  it  is  a long 
way  to  the  floods  of  passion,  insult,  and  provocation  which 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung. 
Such  things  are  to  be  found  in  French  papers,  but  their 
subject  is  not  Germany;  within  the  last  few  months  it  has 
not  even  been  Italy.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  newspapers 
may  be  bought  in  Paris  which  flatter  the  Chauvinism  of 
their  readers  by  abuse  of  other  countries  which  is  equally 
indiscriminate  and  ignorant.  But  the  French  press  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  prints  of  that  class,  neither  is  it  likely  that 
the  trained  equanimity  of  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  a handful  of  obscure  scribblers.  The  motive 
which  has  inspired  the  warning  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
The  inquirers  are  numerous  and  zealous.  WLen  Prince 
Bismarck  speaks  all  Europe  listens  and  then  comments. 
On  the  present  occasion  there  has  been  rather  more  than 
the  usual  variety  of  interpretation.  Germans  are  content 
to  reflect  with  pleasm’e  on  the  fact  that  the  days  are 
passed  when  they  had  to  feel  disturbed  at  the  threats 
of  other  nations.  The  Austrians  are  divided  in  their 
minds  as  to  whether  the  warning  is  directed  to  the  whole 
French  nation  or  only  to  the  Orleans  Princes,  but  the 
people  who  are  most  concerned  can  scarcely  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  article.  Some  of  the 
French  papers  affect  to  dismiss  it  as  a querelle  dJ Allemand, 
or  as  a mere  manceu-vre  to  prepare  the  way  for  a fui'ther 
increase  of  the  German  army.  Little  ingenuities  of  that 
kind  are  not  unusual  -with  Prince  Bismarck,  but  there  is  a 
simpler  explanation  of  his  present  action.  The  French 
know  very  well  that  they  have  excellent  reasons  for  not 
’attacking  their  late  conqueror  at  present,  but  they  have  of 
late  rather  ovmdooked  the  fact  that  Germany  has  not 
ceased  to  fear  an  attack.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude  in  order  to  bring  those 
fears  into  an  acute  state.  AU  they  had  to  do  was  to 
give  palpable  proof  that  they  are  again  as  strong  and 
energetic  as  ever.  Now  that  is  just  what  they  have 
been  doing  with  the  greatest  zeal  for  some  time  past. 
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They  no  longer  expect  to  be  told  by  public  speakers 
that  France  must  devote  herself  to  making  good  the 
ruin  brought  on  her  by  the  Empire.  Another  style 
of  oratory  is  now  in  favour.  Frenchmen  still  like  to  hear 
that  the  Republic  is  Peace ; but  the  peace  they  desire 
now  differs  essentially  from  that  which  they  were  content 
to  enjoy  a few  years  ago.  It  must  be  sweetened  with 
power.  Cool-headed  men  like  M.  Waddington  begin  to  tell 
deputations  that  it  is  the  Frenchman’s  duty  to  claim  the 
heritage  of  his  fathers.  That  may  only  have  been  meant  as 
a good  patriotic  sentiment,  and  a few  years  ago  would  have 
passed  unnoticed.  Prince  Bismarck  listened  patiently  to 
much  stronger  words  of  the  same  kind  from  M.  Gambetta. 
But  there  has  been  a change  in  many  things  since  then. 
The  Republic  has  got  itself  well  settled  in  the  absence  of  any 
serious  rival ; and,  if  Frenchmen  do  feel  a desire  to  claim  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers,  they  will  not  be  hampered  by 
dissensions  at  home.  If  the  words  are  not  an  empty 
phrase,  they  mean  that  France  is  to  be  again  the  leader  of 
Europe,  and  exercise  all  the  influence  which  came  from  her 
position  as  the  one  strong  and  united  State  among  many 
weak  ones.  It  is  a truism  to  say  that  the  days  have  gone 
by  when  that  was  possible ; but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
Frenchmen  will  recognize  the  fact.  They  have  overlooked 
equally  obvious  truths  before  now.  Of  late  there  has  been 
no  want  of  signs  that  they  are  beginning  to  feel  that  Sedan 
did  not  make  such  an  epoch  in  their  history  as  was  sup- 
posed. Their  most  important  papers  and  many  of  their 
statesmen  have  begun  to  use  the  language  which  M.  Thiers 
indulged  in  under  Louis  Philippe.  And  words  have  been 
followed  by  deeds.  French  agents  are  intriguing  and 
French  soldiers  or  sailors  are  fighting  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  is  true  that  Germany  has  not  had  to  suffer  as 
yet  from  this  explosion  of  energy,  and  Frenchmen  may  pro- 
bably think  themselves  ill  used  when  Prince  Bismarck 
rebukes  them  for  their  sins  to  a third  party.  But  the 
German  Chancellor  knows  that  a restless  and  aggressive 
nation  is  always  a danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  For  him 
these  words  mean  the  unity  of  Germany,  which  has  been 
the  work  of  his  life,  and  which  he  will  not  tamely  see 
endangered. 

Europe  has  been  subject  to  many  scares  of  this  kind  of 
late  years,  which  in  some  cases  have  been  the  work  of  the 
stockjobbers  who  own  most  of  the  newspapers  on  the 
Continent;  but  this  one  is  distinguished  by  being  opportune 
and  likely  to  prove  useful.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  which  make  some  of  our  contemporaries  rejoice  in 
the  humiliation  of  France,  and  lead  them  to  enjoy  the 
cheap  pleasure  of  saying,  “ We  told  you  so.”  In  itself  the 
supremacy  of  Germany  in  Europe  would  probably  be  no 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  France.  Prince  Bismarck  has 
impressed  his  own  character  so  thoroughly  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire,  which  is  largely  his  work,  that  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  of  what  it  would  be  without 
him.  But  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
directed  by  smaller  men.  To  judge  by  the  tone  adopted 
very  largely  in  Germany  since  the  war,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  develop  a Chauvinism  of  its  own,  which  will  be  abun- 
dantly insolent  and  overbearing.  For  the  moment,  however, 
the  rude  language  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  organ  is  likely  to 
have  a wholesome  effect.  His  lesson  to  France  has,  indeed, 
been  conveyed  in  a highly  undignified  way.  Great  nations 
could  scarcely  find  a less  creditable  channel  of  communication 
than  the  bullying  articles  of  a semi-official  newspaper.  The 
practice  has,  however,  been  universal  on  the  Continent  since 
the  days  of  Napoleon,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
a Government  to  speak  directly  to  great  masses  of  men.  But, 
though  the  channel  is  discreditable,  the  message  is  a good 
one.  In  making  a very  natural  and  even  honourable  at- 
tempt to  reassert  her  place  in  the  world,  France  has  unfor- 
tunately chosen  to  assume  a position  that  would  infallibly 
have  produced  a collision  with  us  sooner  or  later.  The 
French  forget  that  they  are  not  alone  in  the  world  with 
England,  and  they  were  being  tempted  to  indulge  their  love 
of  aggression  at  our  expense.  The  article  in  the  Norddeutsche 
Zeitung  will  remind  them  that  they  have  another  and  a 
formidable  neighbour  who  dreads  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  who  looks  upon  them  with  profound 
distrust,  and  who  is  not  unwilling  to  strike  at  them  if  he 
thinks  they  are  becoming  dangerous.  The  warning  will 
make  them  understand  the  value  of  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, if  there  is  any  remnant  of  foresight  and  statesmanship 
left  among  them. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  THREATS. 

ON  Tuesday  last  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Irish 
Registration  Bill ; on  Wednesday  morning  the. usual 
and  natural  inquiries  were  made  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
Commons  as  to  the  course  which  the  Government  would 
pursue  next  Session  on  the  subject.  It  would  have  been, 
sufficient,  especially  considering  the  way  in  which  the- 
Government  had  at  the  eleventh  hour  accepted  clauses 
which  greatly  changed  the  character  of  the  measure,  to 
express  regret  that  it  had  not  passed,  and  an  intention  to  re- 
introduce it  early.  With  that  course  no  fault  could  possibly' 
have  been  found,  even  by  those  who  agreed  most  fully  with 
Lord  Kilmorey  and  Lord  Midleton  as  to  the  tainted  cha- 
racter of  the  Bill.  Although  the  Government  may  be  thought 
to  have  perceived  the  importance  of  the  proposed  measure 
somewhat  late,  the  fact  of  their  perception  quite  justified 
them  in  expressing  a conviction  of  that  importance  and  a. 
determination  to  try  its  fortunes  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  another  year.  But  it . is  unfortunately 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  can  never  perform 
a formal  act  in  a formal  manner.  He  gave  Mr.  Parnell 
the  assurances  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  entitled,  but  he 
gave  Mr.  Parnell  something  else,  of  which  that  experienced 
tactician  is  pretty  certain  to  have  recognized  at  once  the 
literal  valuelessness  and  the  implied  value.  There  was  a 
possibility  that  “ the  Bill  relating  to  registration  might 
“ have  its  provisions  embodied  in  a measure  of  a larger- 
“ character.”  This  is  the  most  guarded  report  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  words ; other  reports  give  them  an  even  graver 
import.  None  conveys  the  slightest  impression  of  any 
limitation  as  to  the  character  of  this  “ larger  measure.” 

This  utterance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  is  not  the  first  or  the 
second  or  the  twentieth  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  increases 
the  list  of  those  utterances  which  show  his  entire  lack 
of  perception  of  one  of  the  most  elementary  canons 
of  statesmanship  and  of  business.  This  canon  is  capable  of 
very  simple  enunciation.  It  can  be  put  thus : — “ Never 
“ make  vague  promises  or  vague  threats.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  always  making  both,  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  the  favourite  of  the  party  of  simple  destruction,, 
who,  from  some  other  points  of  view,  have  singularly  little 
reason  to  like  him.  He  probably  never  actually  means 
what  his  words  are  capable  of  being  construed  to  mean — at 
the  time  of  utterance,  at  any  rate.  There  are  on  record 
scores  of  elaborate  explanations  of  his  which  go  to  show 
that  he  did  not  mean  even  what  seemed  to  ordinary  per- 
sons to  be  the  inevitable  signification  of  his  words.  But, 
having  cleared  his  conscience  by  denial,  he  is  then  gene- 
rally capable  of  being  brought  round  to  mean  nearly  as 
much  as  the  freest  interpretation  of  his  words  could  imply. 
The  Aristophanic  phrase  “ Thou  hast  given  a handle " 
applies  to  no  statesman  of  recent  times  as  it  applies  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  procuring  of  disestablishment  of  Churches  by  means  of 
sanguinary  breaches  of  the  peace,  the  separation  of  England 
and  Ireland,  Secularism,  Republicanism,  half  a dozen  other 
things,  were  no  doubt  all  at  some  time  or  other  (perhaps 
they  are  still)  things  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  regard 
with  great  repugnance.  Yet  somehow  or  other,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  enumerating  the  number  of  times  which  it  is 
necessary  to  think  before  handing  over  England  bodily 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a House  of  Commons  (for 
instance)  as  the  present,  or  describing  the  motives  which 
made  him  introduce  his  Resolutions  of  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
praising  “ questionable  ” little  books  which  contain 
“ much  good  sense,”  or  scattering  ambiguous  voices  about 
Irish  self-government,  he  always  contrives  to  encourage 
the  persons  whom  charity  insists  that  it  shall  not  be  sup- 
posed he  meant  to  encourage.  No  one  of  real  political 
experience  would  recommend  to  statesmen  a habit  of  con- 
stantly ejaculating  Non  possumus.  But  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  insinuating  that  everything  is  an  open  question 
is  more  mischievous  and  more  undignified,  if  less  rash  and 
less  inconvenient  to  the  person  individually  concerned. 
Non  possumus  is  at  least  definite ; it  commits  the  speaker  to 
one  course  of  action  only.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  more  favourite 
plan  commits  him  more  or  less  to  anything  that  his  hearers 
choose  to  fix  as  an  interpretation  of  his  words,  or,  if  it  does 
not  commit  him,  it  at  least  encourages  them.  What,  for 
instance,  is  this  mysterious  “ larger  measure  ” 1 How  large 
is  it,  and  what  are  the  other  details  which,  on  the  lines  of 
the  now  well-known  Tramways  Bill,  are  to  be  tacked  to  the 
registration  clauses  of  this  great  unknown  % Is  it  to  be  a 
general  Act  repealing  the  British  Constitution,  or  a County 
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Franchise  Bill,  or  a device  for  granting  Home  Buie  ? 
Nobody  can  say ; at  any  rate  nobody  can  argue  with  any 
show  of  reason  that  the  very  largest  of  these  measures  may 
not  be  foreshadowed  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words.  They 
make  up  a blank  cheque,  a power  of  attorney  to  do 
anything,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  fill  up  at  his 
pleasure,  or  which  the  Irish  members  may  at  theirs 
construe  as  having  been  dishonoured  or  revoked,  and  there- 
upon begin  a fresh  agitation.  When  one  reads  or  hears 
such  an  utterance,  it  is  difficult  not  to  remember  the  old 
identification  of  the  Indefinite  with  the  Evil,  and  certainly 
memory,  in  suggesting  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
similar  utterances  have  been  filled  in  with  mischievous 
interpretations,  does  not  give  much  comfort  to  the  reader 
or  hearer. 

But  this  promise  of  a larger  measure  (presumably  dealing 
with  Irish  affaii’s,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  the  custom 
to  legislate  generally  for  the  United  Kingdom)  is  not  less 
particularly  than  generally  mischievous.  Only  so  lately  as 
the  extreme  end  of  last  week  Mr.  Gladstone  made  what 
might  be  taken  as  a pathetic  declaration  that  in  the  Land 
Act  and  its  companion  measures  he  had  done  his  very  best 
for  Ireland.  The  supposed  settlement,  vague  enough 
already,  becomes  mere  air  in  the  face  of  this  promise  of 
“ larger  measures.”  A more  sober  people  than  the  people 
of  Ireland  might  spurn  all  recommendations  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  the  actual  in  face  of  such  a gloriotxs,  if  rather  in- 
distinct, future.  Moreover,  the  promise  is  not  a promise 
pure  and  simple,  it  is  also  an  implied  threat.  Last  week 
Mr.  Gladstone  excused  himself  for  not  sending  up 
measures  to  the  Peers  earlier  on  the  plea  that  when 
measures  are  sent  up  early  they  are  cut  and  carved.  This 
week  he  hints  that,  as  measures  sent  up  late  are  not 
swallowed  whole,  he  will  take  care  next  year  to  send  up 
much  bigger  measures — measures  of  an  indefinite  magni- 
tude. Behoboam  informs  the  House  of  Lords  that,  if 
they  will  not  have  whips,  he  will  do  his  best  to  get  them 
a choice  collection  of  scorpions.  James  II.,  in  Parlia- 
mentary language,  ejaculates  “ So  much  the  worse  for 
“ them.”  But  the  methods  of  Behoboam  and  of  James  II. 
do  not  exactly  carry  lucky  auspices  with  them.  Putting 
aside  political  insight,  which  is  a rare  quality  anywhere, 
there  is  a quality  called  fairness,  which,  though  considerably 
impaired  of  late,  may  be  held  to  be  still  characteristic 
of  at  least  a large  number  of  the  English  people.  If  the 
dealings  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  with  the  House 
of  Lords  this  Session  were  explained  to  any  set  of  persons 
uncaucused  and  unbribed,  but  chosen  at  random,  it  is  not 
believable  that  approval  of  them  could  by  any  possibility  be 
secured.  A mass  of  measures,  some  of  them  of  great  intri- 
cacy, and  the  vast  majority  of  which  might  have  been  ready 
months  earlier,  are  suddenly  flung  before  the  Chamber 
which  is  the  appointed  Court  of  Bevision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  an  explicit  warning  against  cutting  and  carving, 
and  a threat  that,  if  it  does  not  cut  and  carve,  but  rejects 
simpliciter,  it  shall  have  the  same  thing  back  in  a much 
worse  form.  In  some  cases  during  this  Session  it  has  been 
literally  impossible  for  the  most  diligent  peer  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  official  form  of  the  measure  he  is  expected 
to  consider,  debate,  and  pass  until  the  moment  before  it  is 
presented  to  him.  And  there  has  been  as  excuse  for  this 
no  extraordinary  and  sudden  press  of  important  business,  no 
obstruction  worth  speaking  of,  an  unusually  prolonged 
Session,  and  a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  which, 
except  in  such  transcendent  cases  as  that  of  the  Suez 
Canal  agreement,  would  have,  at  the  Prime  Minister’s 
bidding,  followed  the  famous  example  of  the  candidate  who 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Game  Laws  and  the  Deca- 
logue, and  expressed  his  readiness  to  “ abolish  the  whole 
“ lot.”  The  folly  of  the  proceeding  may  be  most  evident  to 
those  who  know  historically  the  importance  of  the  sifting 
which  the  House  of  Lords  gives  to  a list  of  measures  more 
often  (no  matter  under  what  Administration)  owing  their 
origin  to  Ministerial  needs  than  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
But  every  fair-minded  Englishman  is  a competent  judge  of 
its  flagi’ant  disloyalty  at  once  to  constitutional  principles 
and  to  the  principles  of  ordinary  fair-dealing. 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  SHAW. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE’S  enviable  power  of  saying  nothing 
at  great  length  has  never  been  more  conspicuous  than 
it  has  been  in  his  answers  to  the  many  questions  put  to  him 
about  the  Tamatave  difficulty  in  the  course  of  this  week.  It 


would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  from  them.  By  very  careful  exiimination  an  intelligible 
statement  can  be  discovered  here  and  there.  It  is  obvious 
for  one  thing  that  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  the 
first  report  of  Admiral  Pierre’s  doings.  That  energetic 
officer  did  not  hasten  Mr.  Pakenham’s  death,  by  ofdeiing 
him  to  leave  Tamatave  within  twenty-four  hours.  Ho 
seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  ordering  the  Consulate 
to  be  broken  into  at  a time  when  the  representative  of 
England  was  veiy  ill.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  most  of 
this  not  very  important  difference.  For  the  rest  his  answers 
were  full  of  the  audacity  which  is  born  of  a well-grounded 
eonfidence  in  his  power  of  explaining  away  the  meaning 
of  words.  He  was  delighted  when  Mr.  Plunket  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  did  not  mean 
anything  which  had  actually  happened  when  he  spoke 
of  a “ grave  and  painful  occurrence.”  This  phrase  re- 
ferred to  something  which  it  now  appears  had  never  come 
to  pass — a merely  imaginary  event,  in  fact.  Then  he 
declared  that  the  Captain  of  the  Dryad  had  never  been  for- 
bidden to  communicate  with  the  shore.  The  order  had  been 
issued  against  all  foreign  sailors,  and  was  therefore  not  a 
particular  insult  to  the  English  officer.  When  he  was 
reminded  of  the  proclamation  in  which  Captain  J ohnstone 
and  his  officers  were  expressly  accused  of  interfering  in  what 
did  not  concern  them,  he  answered  that  he  had  already  ex- 
plained, and  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  say  how  things 
really  stood.  But  he  was  nowhere  so  happy  as  in  his 
answers  to  inquiries  about  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaw.  In 
general  they  amounted  to  profoundly  prudent  comments  on 
the  rashness  of  making  hasty  assertions  about  complicated 
matters.  He  could  not  undertake  to  say  whether  the  acts 
of  which  the  missionary  is  accused  are  criminal,  according 
to  any  known  code  or  not.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Government  should  or  should  not  help  Mr.  Shaw  in  his 
defence,  or  where  he  would  be  tried,  or  when,  or  how.  It 
was  even  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Shaw  wished  to  be  defended. 
Only  of  thus  much  he  was  perfectly  certain,  that  a great 
and  friendly  people  such  as  the  French  could  not  possibly 
be  guilty  of  any  harshness  or  unfairness.  He  even  pro- 
duced proof  of  their  courteous  and  humane  treatment  of 
Mr.  Shaw.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  it  appears 
that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  is  not  in  prison  at  all.  He 
has  been  seen  by  a French  consul  walking  up  and  down  the 
deck  of  a man-of-war ; and  Mr.  Gladstone,  unlike  Dr. 
Johnson,  cannot  be  persuaded  that  a ship  is  a prison,  even 
for  the  man  who  is  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  growing  interest  felt  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaw  is  very 
natural.  Unless  some  information  of  a wholly  new  cha- 
racter is  forthcoming,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  been  treated 
with  great  harshness.  Nobody  will  deny  that  the  French 
have  a perfect  right  to  punish  any  neutral  whom  they  can 
detect  in  the  act  of  giving  assistance  to  an  enemy  within 
their  lines.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Mr.  Shaw  concealed 
spies ‘or  sent  information  to  the  Hovas  after  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  the  town,  there  ■will  be  no  inclination 
to  deny  that  he  has  committed  a serious  offence.  Up  to  the 
present  this  has  scarcely  been  asserted.  The  French 
only  accuse  him  vaguely  of  helping  their  enemies ; but 
it  does  not  appear  when  the  assistance  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given.  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  English  witnesses  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  go  beyond  giving 
refuge  to  some  of  the  Hovas  during  the  bombardment 
of  Tamatave.  Even,  however,  if  he  allowed  his  sympathy 
to  carry  him  further  than  that,  it  was  a gross  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Admiral  to  treat  him  with  such  ex  - 
aggerated severity.  If  he  had  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
town  the  measure  would  doubtless  have  been  criticized  as 
unfriendly  to  England,  but  it  would  not  have  appeared  ex- 
cessive. A military  or  naval  officer  must  necessarily  do 
many  apparently  high-handed  things  when  he  is  actually 
directing  operations,  but  if  he  is  a man  of  any  judgment  he 
does  them  so  as  to  rouse  as  little  anger  as  possible  among 
neutrals.  Unless  Admiral  Pierre  is  much  maligned  he 
has  acted  on  the  directly  contrary  principle.  Having  a case 
of  some  sort  against  Mr.  Shaw  he  has  made  the  most  of 
it.  He  has  acted  less  as  if  he  were  punishing  an  offender 
than  as  if  he  were  making  a demonstration.  The  whole 
business  has  been  surrounded  -with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  imprisoned  and  forbidden 
to  communicate  -with  anybody.  All  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  secure  him  better  treatment  have 
been  sternly  rejected,  and  the  most  has  been  made  of 
the  refusal.  Admiral  Pierre  most  probably  does  not  con- 
template doing  Mr.  Shaw  any  serious  damage.  When  the 
missionary  has  served  his  turn,  he  will  doubtless  let  him 
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go,  or,  if  he  does  not,  his  successor  will.  The  real  purpose 
to  be  served  by  Mr.  Shaw’s  imprisonment  will  be  gained 
without  inflicting  any  further  punishment  on  him.  That 
object  is  to  give  Enghsh  missionaries  who  sympathize 
with  the  Hovas  a warning.  They  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  French  are  too  strong  and  too  flerce  to  be 
played  with.  Meanwhile,  the  Hovas  will  have  learnt  that 
their  old  friends  cannot  be  trusted  to  give  them  any  eflec- 
tive  assistance,  and  will  he  the  more  inchned  to  submit 
quietly  to  French  influence.  The  severity  shown  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  very  shocking  to  English  ideas. 
It  seems  monstrous  that  a prisoner  should  not  he  allowed  to 
communicate  with  his  friends  in  order  to  prepare  his  defence. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  that,  unless  he  is  imprisoned  on  a 
trumped-up  charge,  and  has  been  very  badly  treated  indeed. 
Admiral  Pieeee  would  have  refused  him  permission  to 
see  his  wife.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  this  is 
very  much  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  as  justice  is 
administered  in  France.  It  is  always  taken  for  granted  that 
anybody  accused  of  an  offence  is  guilty,  and  the  officers  of 
justice  press  on  him  as  hardly  as  possible  in  order  to  prove 
his  guilt ; he  is  not  thought  entitled  to  any  consideration. 
Admiral  Pieeee  has  acted  like  an  ordinary  Juge  dTnstruc- 
tion,  and  made  the  most  of  his  power,  as  a French  official 
always  does. 

The  question  before  the  Ministry  now  is  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  make  French  officers  understand  that  they  must 
not  treat  in  this  way  British  subjects  resident  in  any  of  the 
various  countries  they  are  now  invading.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
perhaps  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  him.  He  has  brought  much  of  the 
irritation  on  himself  by  the  wordy  obscurity  of  his  answers. 
If,  instead  of  juggling  with  words,  and  talking  like  a man 
who  flnds  an  absolute  intellectual  pleasure  in  rolling  off 
long  plausible  sentences  which  mean  nothing,  he  had  de- 
clared from  the  first  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaw  should  be 
watched,  and  the  necessary  representations  made  to  the  French 
Government,  he  would  probably  have  found  that  no  serious 
politician  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  any  desire  to  trouble 
him.  He  has  preferred  to  frame  his  answers  so  as  to  create 
an  impression  that  there  is  something  much  more  serious 
behind — something  so  serious  that  he  has  become  frightened, 
and  begun  to  regret  the  strong  language  he  used  a few 
weeks  ago.  Many  of  the  questions  addressed  to  him  this 
week,  however,  have  been  so  worded  as  make  the  work  of 
negotiating  with  the  French  Government  as  difficult  as 
possible.  They  convey  the  impression  that  the  inquirers 
are  already  convinced  that  the  French  are  inspired  by  feel- 
ings of  violent  hostility  to  England,  and  will  refuse  all  satis- 
faction. It  is  unfortunately  true  that  this  seems  to  be  the 
spirit  which  inspires  a great  many  Frenchmen ; but  there  is 
no  reason  as  yet  to  suppose  that  it  is  shared  by  the  Govern- 
ment. M.  Jules  Feeey’s  Ministry  have  promised  to  correct 
whatever  has  been  done  amiss  by  their  Admiral,  and  until 
they  fail  to  keep  their  word,  international  courtesy  requires 
that  we  should  believe  them  to  be  sincere.  At  a later  date 
M.  Waddington  was  authorized  to  say  that  the  French 
Government  would  “ do  everything  in  their  power  to  put 
“ an  end  to  this  incident.”  It  is  perhaps  not  wholly  a co- 
incidence that  this  agreeable  assurance  was  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  day 
on  which  translations  of  a menacing  article  in  Prince 
Bismaeck’s  semi-official  organ  were  published  in  most 
Eui-opean  papers.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  perfectly  justified 
in  expressing  a confident  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  value  the  French  alliance. 
Hobody  except  a few  fire-eaters,  who  do  not  as  a rule  belong 
to  either  the  military  or  naval  service,  desires  a war  with 
anybody,  and  least  of  all  ' with  France,  which  of  all  Euro- 
pean nations  is  the  most  closely  united  to  England  by 
position  and  commerce,  and  by  far  the  best  able  to  make 
her  hostility  dangerous.  But,  real  as  our  friendship  for 
France  is,  it  has  of  late  been  pretty  severely  strained.  It 
is  very  possible  that  another  such  business  as  this  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  imprisonment  would  wear  it  dangerously  thin.  It 
largely  rests  on  the  English  Government  to  see  that  such 
things  do  not  recur.  The  French  Government  may  be 
perfectly  , willing  to  do  all  that  international  courtesy  and 
justice  requires,  but  it  will  not  give  what  is  not  asked  for. 
If  We  press  the  claims  of  Mr.  Shaw  too, timidly,  we  may 
be  tolerably  ■ sure  that  other  French  naval  commanders 
will  not  be  warned  to  avoid  the  example  of  Admiral  Pieeee, 
and  this  is  the  very  worst  thing  which  could  possibly  happen 
in  the  interests  of  peace. 


A MODERATE  RADICAL. 

The  inevitable  disruption  of  the  Liberal  party  may, 
according  to  circumstances,  assume  the  form  of  a 
simple  fracture  or  of  a resolution  of  the  whole  body  into 
its  several  elements.  The  most  obvious  division  is  that  of 
Whigs  and  Radicals ; but  there  are  also  tendencies  to  seces- 
sion which  operate  in  other  directions.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  the  anxiety  of  ex-Ministers  who  have  de- 
clined office  or  retired  from  the  Government  to  accentuate 
their  continued  devotion  to  the  principles  which  they  hold 
in  common  with  their  former  colleagues.  They  would  in- 
deed justify  their  withdrawal  from  active  co-operation  by 
claiming  for  themselves  the  merit  of  exceptional  consistency 
when  the  Government  for  special  reasons  deviated  from 
strict  conformity  with  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  party. 
The  Duke  of  Aegyll  has  followed  an  independent  course  in 
maintaining  that  portion  of  the  Liberal  creed  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  rules  of  political  economy.  In  his  judgment, 
the  right  of  every  man  to  manage  his  own  business  is 
more  important  than  any  temporary  advantage  which  could 
result  from  legislative  interference.  Mr.  Goschen  may  be 
regarded  as  another  martyr,  in  the  official  sense,  of  the  true 
Liberal  faith.  He  declined  some  years  ago  to  follow  Lord 
Haetington  in  his  sudden  conversion  to  the  cause  of  uni- 
form household  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  democratic 
constituencies  were  likely  to  be  guided  rather  by  sentiment 
than  by  reason.  The  earlier  leaders  and  prophets  of  the 
party  were,  like  Mr.  Goschen,  habitually  suspicious  of 
vague  enthusiasm  and  of  pohtical  superstition.  It  is  intel- 
ligible that  an  orthodox  Liberal  should  he  rather  repelled 
than  attracted  by  the  popularity  which  attends  on  a policy 
of  impulse.  No  surprise  was  felt  when  Mr.  Goschen  re- 
tired from  the  Oobden  Club  as  soon  as  the  organization  was 
applied  to  movements  remote  from  its  traditional  purpose. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Goschen  is,  hke  the  Duke  of  Aegyll,  a 
steady  supporter  of  the  Government  on  all  points  except 
in  its  occasional  deviations  from  sound  doctrine.  As  long 
as  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  compromise  their  wide 
differences  of  opinion  the  seceders  will  deem  it  possible  to 
remain  in  the  Ministerial  ranks.  Eventually  they  will  he 
joined  by  allies  who  may  perhaps  be  numerous  enough 
to  form  an  independent  party  of  Whigs  or  moderate 
Liberals. 

The  grounds  on  which  another  genuine  Liberal  is  every 
day  assuming  a more  and  more  independent  position  are 
still  more  significant  and  instructive.  The  Duke  of  Aegyll 
and  Mr.  Goschen  are  essentially  Whigs.  Mr.  Foestee  is  a 
thorough  Radical,  but  not  of  the  most  recent  type.  He 
consistently  or  obstinately  believes  in  the  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  perhaps  in  the  infallibility,  of  the  multitude, 
though  not  in  its  divine  right  to  govern  wrong.  From  his 
first  entrance  into  pohtical  life  he  has  strenuously  promoted 
every  extension  of  the  franchise ; and  as  a member  of  the 
Government  he  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Bill  which  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  measure 
to  the  estabUshm^nt  of  democratic  power.  The  BaUot  has 
suppressed  intimidation,  and  it  has  also  destroyed  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  character,  of  station,  and  of  property. 
Mr.  Foestee  regards  his  work  with  avowed  complacency, 
and  he  is  prepared  to  do  away  with  almost  all  remaining 
securities  against  popular  cupidity  and  caprice ; yet  he  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Chambeelain’s  denunciation  of 
the  right  of  private  property  or  with  Mr.  Laboucheee’s 
elaborate  system  of  confiscation.  It  may  be  added  that, 
unlike  the  vulgar  Radical,  he  cordially  sympathizes  with 
the  traditions  of  English  greatness,  and  that  he  has  steadily 
refused  to  tamper  with  proposals  for  the  dissolution  either 
of  the  British  Empire  or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
short,  Mr.  Foestee  desires  to  produce  by  the  employment  of 
new  machinery  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  under 
a more  rational  Constitution.  A loyal  and  essentially  mode- 
rate politician,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a Radical,  deserves 
on  moral  grounds  the  respect  which  can  scarcely  be  accorded 
to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  Except  on  organic 
questions  of  the  distribution  of  political  power,  Mr.  Foestee 
would  probably  agree  with  the  Whig  seceders  from  the 
Government,  and  with  prudent  and  dispassionate  Con- 
servatives. Mr.  Chambeelain  understands  better. the  pro- 
bable effects  of  universal  suffrage.  Mr.  Foestee’s  nature 
is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  credulity  “to  catch 
“ the  nearest  way.”  He  would  he  just,  is  not  without 
regard  for  good  government,  but  without  the  caution 
which  should  attend  it.  Like  many  other  aspirants  to  im- 
practicable objects  before  and  since  the  days  of  Macbeth, 
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he  would  dispense  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  attaining 
desirable  objects. 

Mr.  Forster’s  late  speeches  at  Devonport  and  Stone- 
house  deserved  the  praises  with  which  they  have  been 
received;  but  the  most  remarkable  passages  were  those 
which  indicated  his  distinct  comprehension  of  the  dangers 
which  attend  his  own  schemes  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  In  common  Avith  other  Radicals,  he  approves, 
and,  like  most  politicians,  he  regards  as  imminent,  the  ad- 
mission to  the  franchise  of  a million  of  additional  voters, 
all  of  the  poorer  class.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  which  will 
extend  household  suffrage  to  the  counties  will  be  as  easy  as 
the  descent  to  Avernus;  and  Mr.  Forster  thinks  it  un- 
necessary even  to  argue  in  favour  of  a change  which 
appears  to  thoughtful  politicians  alarming.  He  only  re- 
cognizes the  difficulties  of  the  next  step  which  is  in  his 
judgment  inseparably  connected  with  Lord  Hartington’s 
thoughtless  pledge.  It  is  true  that  when  the  francliise 
is  degraded,  the  inequality  of  the  present  electoral  divi- 
sions will  appear  still  more  anomalous  than  at  present. 
The  minority  will  retain  an  insufficient  protection,  of 
such  a nature  that  its  utility  cannot  be  made  apparent  to 
the  hasty  intelligence  of  the  mob.  It  is  true  that  an 
anomaly  is  greatly  preferable  to  a gross  injustice,  but 
it  offends  more  violently  the  prejudices  of  shallow  reasoners. 
It  is  nearly  or  wholly  certain  that  an  unwise  extension 
of  the  franchise  will  be  followed  by  a mischievous  and 
iniquitous  redistribution  of  seats.  Commonplace  Liberals 
have  announced  the  connexion  between  the  two  measures 
on  a hundred  platforms,  as  if  the  advocates  of  a fractional 
scheme  were  not  responsible  for  its  future  completion.  The 
opponents  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  argued  with  much 
force  that  the  plan  was  imperfect,  because  it  made  no  pro- 
vision for  rendering  navigable  the  estuary  by  which  the 
canal  was  to  be  approached.  The  Government  and  its  sup- 
porters win  undertake  one  half  of  the  work  without  pro- 
viding for  the  remainder  of  the  undertaking.  The  more 
candid  members  of  the  party  openly  confess  that  they  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  on  the  details  or  the  principles  of 
the  future  Constitution  of  England. 

Mr.  Forster  at  Stonehouse  gravely  propounded  for  the 
consideration  of  a miscellaneous  audience  a series  of  ques- 
tions on  which,  notwithstanding  their  vital  importance,  he 
confessed  that  his  own  mind  was  stni  open.  The  extension 
of  household  suffrage  will  be  a letting  out  of  waters ; and  it 
seems  that  when  the  dam  is  opened,  the  managers  will 
begin  calmly  to  discuss  the  direction  of  the  channels  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  reservoirs  which  may  be  required  to 
catch  the  overflow.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  general 
frirness  of  his  mind,  Mr.  Forster  would  willingly  protect 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  minority ; but  he  is,  not 
without  reason,  impressed  with  the  awkwardness  of  the 
contrivances  which,  as  in  the  case  of  three-cornered  con.sti- 
t^^encies,  have  hitherto  been  tried  for  the  purpose.  That 
the  only  efficient  safeguard  consists  in  the  existing  in- 
equality of  the  electoral  districts  is  a reflection  which 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Forster.  When 
the  land  surveyor  is  turned  loose  to  draw  out  elec- 
toral districts  on  the  map,  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  or  retaining  beneficial  inequalities. 
Both  on  theoretical  grounds  and  by  reason  of  personal 
experience,  Mr.  Forster  appreciates  the  disadvantages  of 
the  democratic  institutions  which  he  favours.  Himself  a 
victim  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Birmingham  Caucus,  he  is 
unwilling  to  entrust  the  control  of  public  affairs  to  profes- 
sional wire-pullers ; and  he  has  seen  in  America  the  baneful 
working  of  the  system  which  has  lately  been  transplanted 
to  England.  He  appears  to  have  received  from  some  Re- 
publican managers  full  accounts  of  the  modes  of  corruption 
which  it  is  their  business  and  their  pleasure  to  practise. 
He  points  out  to  ardent  reformers  the  propriety  of  guarding 
against  abuses  which  some  of  them  are  eager  to  acclimatize, 
and  against  which  more  respectable  politicians  have  no 
means  of  guarding.  Mr.  Forster  and  his  hearers  Avere 
perfectly  content  to  demand  a constitiitional  change  which 
must,  as  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  party  per- 
ceive, produce  the  most  objectionable  results.  It  would 
perhaps  be  possible  to  defend  the  American  system  of  poli- 
tics on  the  ground  that  corruption  is  preferable  to  despotic 
violence.  American  primary  meetings  and  conventions 
have  never  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which 
also  resembles  the  Birmingham  Caucus.  In  England  the 
corrupt  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached ; but  enormous  con- 
stituencies can  form  no  opinion  of  their  own.  As  single 
votes  are  not  worth  buying,  demagogues  can  only  appeal  to 


popular  pa.ssion,  until  managers  arise  who  will,  as  in  Ame- 
rica, conduct  a wholesale  trade  in  votes. 

Mr.  Forster  apparently  endeavours,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  convince  himself  that  the  working  classes  Avill 
in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power  share  his  own  patriotic 
interest  in  the  honour  of  England,  and  especially  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  They  learn  an  entirely 
different  les.son  from  their  favourite  teachers.  Professional 
agitators  are  silent  when  the  country  is  threatened  with 
such  schemes  as  the  Channel  Tunnel,  though  perhaps  the 
so-called  Avorkmen  wlio  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  project  may  have  been  paid  for  their  trouble.  The 
opposition  to  the  Suez  Canal  agreement  proceeded  not  from 
the  Caucus  or  the  Avorking  classes,  but  from  shipoAvners 
and  merchants  whose  trade  was  threatened.  There  has  not 
even  been  any  popular  movement  for  maintaining  national 
unity  against  the  projects  of  Fenians  and  Land  Leaguers. 
Mr.  Forster’s  eloquent  protest  against  the  abandonment  of 
loyal  natives  in  South  Africa  would  not  have  been  so 
cordially  received  at  a Devonport  meeting  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  attribute  to  the  neAV 
social  strata  the  qualities  of  the  classes  which  are  soon  to  be 
relegated  into  private  life.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  a 
few  Radicals  should  be  blind  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
a policy  to  which  they  are  inseparably  attached.  These 
flatterers  of  the  mob  will  attain  influence  more  easily  than 
a statesman  of  Mr.  Forster’s  political  rank  and  capacity  ; 
but  here  and  there  his  arguments  and  Avarnings  may  com- 
mand attention  which  Avould  be  v/ithheld  from  a Conser- 
vative or  a Whig.  The  progress  of  change  has  been  so 
rapid  that  an  effort  is  required  to  remember  how  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Forster  competed  Avith  Lord 
Hartington  for  the  post  of  Liberal  leader.  His  opinions 
have  not  since  changed ; and  yet  he  stands  in  a certain 
sense  outside  the  party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
position  of  a moderate  Radical  Avill  not  become  Avholly 
untenable. 


UNREDEEMED  ITALY  AGAIN. 

POLITICS  are  always  reminding  us  how  long  a phrase 
survives  the  facts  which  gave  it  currency.  The  birth- 
day, last  Saturday,  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  was  the  occasion  of  general  festivities  throughout 
the  Empire.  In  Trieste,  however,  these  rejoicings  Avere 
marred  by  an  unpleasant  event,  and  the  Sunday  holiday 
which  followed  afforded  to  peacebreakers  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  what  had  happened  the  day  before.  It 
appears  that,  while  the  festival  was  in  progress,  an  ex- 
plosive object,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  cleaidy  stated, 
was  fired  in  the  streets  of  Trieste  while  a military  band 
was.  going  by.  A crowd  of  people  assailed,  on  the  same 
evening,  the  tenements  held  by  the  Gymnastic  Society  of 
Trieste,  which  is  understood  to  entertain  special  sympathy 
for  Italy  and  the  Italians,  and  wound  up  the  evening  by 
an  attack  on  the  office  of  a newspaper  winch  advocates  the 
Irredentist  cause.  On  the  next  day  the  other  party  had  its 
innings.  We  read  that  a leading  contributor  to  an  anti- 
Irredentist  paper  in  Trieste  was  wounded  by  an  Italian 
mob,  and  that  the  police  who  tried  to  protect  him  suffered 
also.  Other  outbreaks  followed,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  tAvo 
days  which  were  meant  to  be  devoted  to  festive  and  con- 
vivial occupations  were  passed  in  an  interchange  of  brutal 
roAvdyism  between  the  two  factions  into  which  the  mob  of 
Trieste  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself.  That  any  serious 
political  meaning  is  to  be  now  attached  to  such  incidents  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question ; but  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  how  short  is  the  interval  since  they  would  have 
caused  real  and  practical  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

From  the  death  of  Cavour  in  i86i  to  the  fall  of  the 
Minghetti  Cabinet  in  1876,  the  Government  of  Italy  was 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  his  subordinates,  or  of 
others  who  had  been,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  his 
adherents  or  fellow-workers.  For  fifteen  years  after  the 
great  statesman  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the 
Right,  which  has  been  often  called  the  Conservative  party 
in  Italy,  but  which  may  be  more  truly  called  the  mode- 
rate Liberal  party,  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
It  did,  with  Avhatever  shortcomings  may  be  laid  to  its 
charge,  excellent  service  to  Italy.  Weak  and  disjointed 
as  the  country  was,  the  statesmen  of  this  party  succeeded, 
mainly  through  foreign  aid,  in  securing  the  expulsion  of 
Austria  from  Italy,  and  in  abohshing  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  It  is  true  that  Yenetia  was  really  conquered 
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for  Italy  at  Sadowa,  and  that  Home  was  won  at  Sedan ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  opportunities  furnished  by  others 
were  used,  and  the  common  aspiration  of  the  people  after 
national  unity  was  at  length  satisfied.  Financially,  the 
night  left  Italy  in  such  a state  that,  instead  of  an  an- 
nual deficit  of  many  millions  of  francs,  the  equilibrium 
between  income  and  outlay  was  nearly  reached,  and  it  was 
made  possible  for  the  party  which  succeeded  to  office  to 
bring  about  a state  of  things  in  which  an  Italian  banknote 
is  worth  as  much  gold  as  a corresponding  note  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  All  this  good  work  must  be  put  to  the  credit 
of  the  Vecchia  Destra,  a party  now  disintegrated,  superseded, 
and  almost  forgotten.  But  during  the  fifteen  years  in 
which  it  inherited  the  influence  of  Cavouk,  a new  genera- 
tion was  growing  up,  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party 
lost  much  of  their  personal  prestige,  and  the  electorate  in 
Italy  grew  tired  of  always  seeing  the  same  men  at  the  head 
of  afiaii’s,  and  wished,  as  electors  in  other  countries  do,  to 
try  the  effect  of  a change.  We  must  further  remember 
that  the  Left,  a Badical  party  in  Italy,  had  never  till  then 
been  in  office  since  Italy  became  a kingdom.  It  had  always 
been  in  opposition  j and,  like  other  Oppositions,  had  been 
lavish  of  promises  as  to  the  good  things  which  would  befall 
the  country  if  only  it  were  once  in  power.  And  among  these 
good  things  was  the  reunion  with  the  common  country  of 
t^lie  so-called  “ Unredeemed  Italy.” 

Accordingly,  in  the  elections  of  1876  the  Minghetti 
Ministry  fell,  and  was  replaced  by  a Cabinet  of  the 
Left,  among  whom  the  most  prominent  men  were  all  com- 
mitted to  the  doctrine  of  “ Italia  Irredenta.”  Among-  the 
best-known  names  of  the  party.  Signor  Cairoli,  who  has 
been  more  than  once  Premier;  Signor  Crispi,  who  has 
held  oflSce;  and  Signor  Nicoteea,  who  has  done  the  same 
(not  to  speak  of  others),  were  all  steeped  in  pledges  in 
favour  of  the  recovery  of  the  unredeemed  provinces.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  read  the  newspapers  in  Italy  some  few 
years  ago  to  comprehend  how  far  “ irresponsible  frivolity  ” 
can  go.  Unredeemed  Italy  was  held  to  include  Trieste 
and  the  Trentino,  to  recover  which  a war  with  Austria 
would  be  necessary.  It  was  held  to  include  the  Canton 
of  the  Ticino,  to  recover  wdiich  a war  with  Switzerland 
would  be  necessary.  And  it  was  also  held  to  include 
Uice  and  Malta,  to  recover  which  wars  with  France  and 
England  would  be  necessary.  But  talk  of  this  kind, 
though  it  may  profit  a party  in  opposition,  and  may  be 
then  comparatively  harmless  in  its  results,  changes  its  char- 
acter altogether  when  the  party  comes  into  power,  and  has 
to  deal  officially  with  the  rej)resentatives  of  other  States. 
Accordingly  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Left  in  1876  was 
regarded  with  considerable  alarm  in  several  foreign  countries, 
and  particularly  in  Austria,  whose  rule  in  parts  of  Italy 
itself  was  so  recent,  and  whose  share  in  the  so-called  Un- 
redeemed Italy  was  so  large,  that  she  would  naturally  be 
the  first  object  of  those  feelings  of  covetousness  and  revenge 
to  which  the  patriots  of  this  party  had  appealed.  That  the 
cry  of  Italia  Irredenta  had  no  real  basis  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people  was  known  to  those  who  understood  the  country. 
But  it  was  not  known  abroad.  It  was  not  then  known 
in  Austria,  though  it  is  now  understood  and  acted  upon. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  Colonel  Haymerle,  who  had  been 
for  a long  time  military  attache  to  the  Embassy,  pub- 
lished, after  his  return  to  Vienna,  a pamphlet  which  at 
that  time  attracted  much  attention,  warning  his  country- 
men against  the  aggressive  designs  of  Italy.  The  writer 
had  mixed  intimately  with  Italian  society,  and  had  been 
often  assured  by  personal  friends  in  Italy  that  the  move- 
ment was  baseless  and  was  a mere  cry.  But  he  refused 
to  believe  it ; and  one  visible  and  practical  result  of  his 
warnings  was  the  strengthening  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Austrian  frontier  where  it  touches  that  of  Italy.  The 
change  which  has  come  about  since  then  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  is  due  to  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  gTadually  and  clearly  brought  to  the  Austrian 
Government  that  the  whole  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
“ Italia  Irredenta  ” has  no  solid  foundation  in  the  feeling  of 
the  Italian  people ; and  that  the  tension  which  once  existed 
between  the  two  countries  on  this  subject  was  due  solely  to 
a misapprehension.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted 
that  the  misapprehension  was  natural.  And  the  general, 
though  erroneous,  belief  that  one  country  entertains  hostile 
designs  against  another  is  one  of  the  facts  of  which  practical 
politicians  have  to  take  account. 

The  recent  riots  at  Trieste  are  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  occurred  a year  or  two  ago  at  Mar- 
seilles. There  the  French  and  the  Italian  wox'kmen 


came  to  blows,  and  a political  complexion  was  at 
that  time  given  to  the  disturbance.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  in  Italy  a large  able-bodied  population  which  can 
earn  better  wages  by  settling  in  foreign  countries,  or 
visiting  them  annually  at  times  when  work  of  a special 
sort  is  needed,  than  by  staying  at  home.  The  physical  and 
mental  capacity  of  even  the  wholly  untaught  Italian 
makes  him  a formidable  rival  to  the  less  gifted  populations 
among  which  he  lives.  It  is  found  as  a fact  that,  taking 
all  things  together — power  of  work,  willingness  to  live  on 
low  wages,  and  cost  of  bringing  the  workman  to  the  spot 
where  the  work  has  to  be  done — it  often  is,  in  the  parts  of 
Europe  near  to  Italy,  cheaper  to  get  Italian  labour  than 
to  use  home  labour.  The  result  is  that  in  places  like 
Trieste  and  Marseilles  we  see  a colony  of  Italian  workmen 
who  compete  with,  and  undersell,  the  native  labourers. 
This,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  produces  ill-feeling  and 
quarrels  between  the  two,  as  it  did  in  the  famous  x'iots  in 
New  York  twenty  years  ago  between  the  negroes  and  the 
Irish,  and  as  it  has  done  later  where  Chinamen  have  been 
mobbed  and  beaten  at  San  Francisco.  But  there  is  no 
political  significance  in  the  facts  except  such  as  Govern- 
ments may  find  it  convenient  to  put  into  them.  The 
political  hostility  which  long  and  necessarily  prevailed 
between  Austria  and  Italy,  and  which  caused  most  people 
to  look  on  them  as  natural  enemies,  has  now  passed  away. 
But  the  effect  of  old  cries  which  may  once  have  had  a 
meaning  has  not  altogether  disappeared.  What,  how- 
ever, lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  any  national 
hostility  between  the  peoples  or  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries,  but  the  fact  that  in  countries  bordering  on 
Italy  the  Italian  labourer  is  becoming  a formidable  com- 
petitor to  the  native  workman. 


IRISH  AMENITIES. 

NO  one,  save  those  whom  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
English  poetry  and  prose  combined  calls  “ the  more 
“ ignorant  sort  of  creatures,”  is  likely  to  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  continuance  of  Ixfish  violence  in  Parliament 
at  the  end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this.  England’s 
difficulty  is  always  the  opportuxxity  of  the  self-styled 
Nationalists  of  Ireland;  and  hardly  any  such  confessioxx  of 
England’s  difficulty  has  ever  been  made  as  the  fox’ced  sitting 
of  Saturday  last,  when,  till  two  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  business  wliich  ought  to  have  been  taken  weeks  before 
was  fox’ced  through  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues.  With  such  management  such  scenes  necessarily 
must  recur.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that,  according  to 
the  Badical  adoption  of  the  mandat-imjy'eratif  theory,  the 
Irish  membei-s  are  strictly  justified  in  what  they  are 
doing.  The  present  Irish  constituencies,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  no  other  desire  than  that  their  repre- 
sentatives shall  exchange  as  many  insults  for  as  much 
money  and  political  concession  as  they  conveniently  can. 
They  have  no  care  of  the  public  interest,  no  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  Parliament ; indeed,  it  is  rather  unreasonable  to 
expect  them  to  have  any.  The  fully  tried  and  recorded  ex- 
periment of  an  exclusively  Ix’ish  Legislature  unhampered  by 
any  restrictions  gives  no  occasion  to  expect  anything  else 
than  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Harrington.  It 
is  true  that  the  men  of  that  day  were  usually  gentlemen, 
and  not  unfrequently  men  of  xvit ; but  the  change  of  Par- 
liamentary composition  in  this  respect  is  not  confined  to 
Ireland.  The  Home  Bulers  are  at  any  rate  acting  in  the 
most  open  and  above-board  manner.  They  rehearse  for  the 
public  edification  the  comedy  which  they  request  the  public 
to  allow  them  to  play  in  eax-nest  on  Stephen’s  Green.  It  is 
rather  low  comedy  cex’tainly,  and  it  is  not  extraordinarily 
comic.  But  freedom  of  election  and  a complaisant  Ad- 
ministration enable  the  critic  to  estimate  it  before- 
hand with  unerring  accuracy.  These  are  the  persons  whom, 
as  the  latest  Irish  election  shows.  Irishmen  at  the  present 
moment  delight  to  honour.  There  is  nothing  more  startling 
in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  O’Hara  than  in  the  demonstrations  of 
Mr.  Healy.  It  is  true  that  some  guileless  Ministerialists 
have  suggested  that  it  is  a great  pity  that  the  Liberals  of 
Sligo  did  not  run  a candidate.  Apparently  the  tolerably 
ob-vious  lessons  of  Monaghan  have  not  been  learnt ; for  on 
that  occasion  the  Liberals  did  start  a candidate,  and  ran 
him  unflinchingly.  Was  it  five  per  cent,  or  sbc  per  cent,  of 
the  total  votes  that  he  polled  % It  is  difficult  to  remember 
the  infinitely  little. 
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These  things  being  so,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on 
Saturday  last  has  a kind  of  melancholy  interest.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  unfortunate  repetition — which  is  becoming 
a kind  of  catchword  with  Mr.  Gladstone — of  his  personal 
longing  for  the  wings  of  a political  dove,  it  would  have  been 
in  its  way,  and  considered  abstractedly,  a very  fine  speech. 
There  was  real  feeling  in  it ; for  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom 
some  persons  have  idly  and  rancorously  charged  with  hypo- 
crisy, is  thesincerest  of  believers  in  his  own  good  intentions. 
It  was  free  from  most  of  the  defects  of  its  author’s  usual 
verbiage ; it  was  an  address  which,  addressed  to  any  one 
recognizing  the  laws  of  English  gentlehood,  must  have,  if 
only  for  the  moment,  softened  its  objects.  The  most  em- 
bittered Tory  on  the  Opposition  benches  must  have  felt 
with  Mr.  Lowther  that,  if  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech 
Avas  a serious  confession  of  failure,  it  Avas  at  the  same  time 
a most  moAung  entreaty  for  peace  and  pardon.  But  what 
had  all  this  to  do  Avith  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Harrington  ? 
“ C’est  mon  metier  k moi  d’etre  roi,”  said  Joseph  II.  con- 
clusively and  unansAverably  when  he  Avas  asked  to  admire 
certain  persons  and  arguments.  “ C’est  mon  metier  a moi 
“ d’etre  polisson  ” would,  it  may  be  feared,  be  the  version  of 
this  reply,  equally  conclusive  and  unanswerable,  Avhich  the 
average  Irish  member  would  have  to  use  in  the  Palace  of 
Truth,  and  Avhich,  to  do  him  justice,  he  makes  in  other  Avords 
and  Avith  circumstance  whenever  he  gets  a convenient  op- 
portunity in  the  House  of  Commons.  Who  shall  quarrel 
with  a man  for  doing  the  work  which  his  constituents  hav’e 
sent  him  to  do  ? It  is  a maxim  of  the  higher  criticism  in 
politics  as  in  other  matters  never  to  require  that  a man 
shall  be  somebody  else.  Instead  of  being  angry  Avith  Irish 
electors  and  Irish  representatives — which  would  be  about  as 
sensible  as  being  angry  Avith  a child  of  two  months  old  for 
not  being  able  to  Avalk,  or  Avith  a fox  for  not  resembling  in 
certain  points  the  products  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  or  Mr. 
Breidenbach’s  shop — there  ought  to  be  a certain  gratitude 
toAvards  both.  They  shoAv  with  perfect  candour  and  am- 
plitude what  the  result  of  leaving  Ireland  to  herself  Avould 
be ; they  mark  AV'ith  the  unerring  accuracy  of  a mechanical 
tell-tale  the  state  of  political  and  moral  development  of 
large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It 
is  in  evidence  Avhat  sort  of  man  their  chosen  legislator  and 
governor  is ; it  is  in  evidence  what  sort  of  legislation  and 
government  they  prefer.  Hoes  anybody,  once  more,  “ of 
‘‘  the  more  ignorant  sort  of  creatures,”  object  that  it  is  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  of  Westminster  that  produce 
this  effect  1 Let  him  be  once  more  referred  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century.  In  those  days,  as  has  been 
.said,  Irish  members  were  usually  gentlemen;  and,  when 
political  encounters  took  place  in  the  Phoenix,  it  v/as  not 
thought  necessary  to  fight  on  the  terms  of  six  kniA^es 
against  an  umbrella.  But,  mxdatis  mutandis,  the  general 
character  of  legislation  and  language  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent. There  were  indeed,  and  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, marked  exceptions  to  this  rule ; and  the  exceptions, 
like  the  rule,  continue  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  though 
Ireland  at  this  moment  appears  to  have  very  little  fancy 
for  them.  It  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  whole 
matter  that,  in  rebuking  an  ignorant  and  childish  majority 
of  the  nation,  led  and  served  by  a minority  Avhom  unfortu- 
nately these  adjectives  do  not  apply  to  or  excuse,  another 
minority  of  Avhom  nothing  but  good  is  to  be  said  has  to  be 
at  least  nominally  included  in  the  disparagement.  Ireland, 
in  the  sense  in  Avhich  good  and  Avise  men  constitute  a State, 
is  no  more  discredited  by  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Harrington 
than  England  is  discredited  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  The 
difference  simply  is  that  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
are  happily  for  the  time  in  the  vast  minority  in  England, 
and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Healy  are  unhappily  for  the 
time  in  the  majority,  if  not  the  vast  majority,  in  Ireland. 

One  reads  Avith  a mixture  of  satisfaction  and  shame  a 
correspondence  Avhich  has  lately  been  issued  as  a Parlia- 
mentary paper  under  the  heading  of  NeAv  South  Wales. 
The  facts  are  pretty  Avell  knoAvn.  An  Irish  agitator 
having  visited  Australia  during  the  spring,  an  address 
w'as  presented  to  him  which  designated  the  English 
Parliament  as  a “ foreign  Senate,”  and  eulogized  “ re- 
“ solute  resistance  ” to  its  “ oppressive  ” proceedings.  This 
address  was  signed,  among  others,  by  three  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  New  South  Wales  Government  promptly 
brought  them  to  hook,  and,  finding  their  explanations  un- 
satisfactory, removed  them  at  once  from  the  commission. 
Lord  Derby,  in  reply,  regrets  the  circumstances,  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Perhaps  some  Colonial  Secretaries 
would  have  paid  a more  graceful  and  a warmer  compliment 


in  return  for  an  act  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  credit- 
able ; but  Lord  Derby  is  not  expected  to  be  A\airm  or  gi’ace- 
ful.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  such 
youthful  bodies  as  the  Parliament  and  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  have  apparently  a much  keener  and  juster 
sense  of  political  facts  and  principles  than  .some  other  bodies 
and  groups  of  persons  Avho  enjoy  a more  exalted  station  and 
a longer  history.  The  Australian  colonics  are  not  u.sually 
suppo.sed  to  be  anti-Democratic,  .and  the  Irish  vote  is 
very  considerable  there.  But  New  South  Wales  apparently 
knoAvs  that  it  is  not  Avell  to  encourage  playing  at  treason ; 
that  the  public  safety  and  the  authority  of  the  State  rank  first 
in  every  case,  and  that,  though  individual  opinion  should  be 
fi'ee,  individual  expression  of  opinion,  at  any  rate  in  re- 
sponsible places,  must  shape  itself  to  the  law.  There  is 
none  of  the  bated  brea.th  about  this  correspondence  which 
.some  English  judges  think  appropriate  to  convicted 
criminals,  and  some  English  statesmen  to  persons  who 
lose  no  opportunity  of  indulging  in  calumny  under  the 
protection  of  priAulege  of  Parliament,  and  in  sedition  under 
the  guise  of  defending  their  constituents’  intere.sts. 


THE  COUNT  OF  CHAMBORD’S  DEATH. 

The  French  Legitimists  are  fairly  entitled  to  pity  in 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Count  of  Chameord’s 
death.  They  have  had  a reprieve,  and  a reprieve  which  is 
not  folloAved  by  a pardon  is  specially  hard  to  bear.  Their 
hopes  have  been  raised  only  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground 
after  a A^ery  brief  interval.  They  have  seen  their  fears  re- 
moA^ed  and  justified  almost  immediately  afterwards.  The 
clouds  have  returned  after  the  rain,  and  the  loss  doubtless 
seems  the  greater  because  for  a time  there  was  a chance 
that  it  might  be  avoided.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in 
Avhich  fortune  has  been  hard  on  them.  In  grief  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  sure  of  sympathy,  and  when  the  news  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord’s  danger  first  startled  Europe,  it  com- 
manded instant  and  close  attention.  During  his  relapse 
Europe  has  to  all  appearance  been  indifferent  to  his  condi- 
tion. The  feAv  weeks  that  have  been  interposed  between 
his  first  illness  and  his  death  ha\-e  not,  indeed,  made  any 
real  change  in  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  it. 
Its  importance,  be  it  much  or  little,  is  precisely  Avhat  it 
Avould  have  been  had  it  happened  Avhen  it  was  first  looked 
for.  But  somehoAV,  though  its  importance  is  as  great,  it  is 
not  so  generally  appreciated.  Public  attention  may  be  kept 
for  a long  time  on  the  stretch ; but  it  is  impossible  to  rouse 
it  to  the  same  extent  after  alarm  has  turned  out  to  be  un- 
founded. The  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  has  been 
discounted ; and  now  tlfat  it  has  proved  first  not  to  be  so 
near,  and  next  not  to  be  so  remote,  as  people  thought,  the 
outward  expressions  of  interest  are  naturally  less  marked. 
It  is  not  without  an  effort  that  Ave  can  recall  with  hoAv  much 
more  eagerness  the  news  from  Frohsdorf  was  waited  for  a 
few  weeks  back.  Legitimists,  too,  must  be  credited  A\dth 
some  sorrow  for  the  additional  trial  to  the  Count  himself 
and  to  those  immediately  around  him.  The  second  illness 
has  apparently  been  much  more  painful  than  the  first,  and 
it  has  had  to  be  borne  by  a frame  weakened  by  previous 
suffering. 

Yet,  though  the  Count’s  death,  noAv  that  it  has  actually 
come,  has  seemingly  excited  much  less  interest  than  it 
Avould  have  excited  some  Aveeks  ago,  its  real  significance  to 
France  and  Europe  is  precisely  what  it  was.  What  that 
significance  is  it  is  less  easy  to  say.  An  element  in  the 
political  situation  has  disappeared ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  v/ith  any  certainty  what  the  consequence  of  its  dis- 
appearance will  be.  For  one  thing,  there  will  be  a com- 
plete change  in  the  tactics  of  the  French  Royalists. 
Hitherto  these  tactics  have  been  dictated  by  the  most 
extreme  section  of  the  Legitimists.  A party  which  looks 
forward,  hoAvever  vaguely,  to  a monarchical  restoration 
naturally  takes  its  cue  from  those  in  the  confidence  of  the 
monarch  it  is  Avished  to  restore.  Now  the  men  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Count  of  Chambord  Avere  all  like-minded  with  him- 
self. He  would  make  no  concessions  to  gain  a croAvn,  and 
they  would  make  no  concessions  to  gain  one  for  him.  In 
both  cases  the  use  to  be  made  of  poAver  stood  for  more  than 
the  mere  possession  of  power.  Titular  sovereign  and  titular 
subjects  were  agreed  in  despising  a restoration  which  rested 
on  any  compact  betAveen  King  and  people.  The  very  notion 
of  a limited  or  constitutional  Monarchy  was  distasteful  to 
them.  Half  the  mischiefs  under  which  modern  society 
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groans  could  be  traced,  they  thought,  to  the  mistaken 
efforts  which  nations  had  made  to  put  checks  on  an  autho- 
rity which  was  divinely  intended  to  be  above  all  restraint. 
With  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Ohamboed  the  predomi- 
nance of  this  feeling  in  loyalist  councils  comes  to  an  end. 
The  Legitimists  may  be  more  Royalist  than  the  King  him- 
self, but  they  cannot  plan  a restoration  without  consulting 
the  King  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  attempt  shall 
be  made.  Consequently  the  place  which  the  Legitimists 
have  hitherto  held  in  the  management  of  the  party  will 
in  future  be  held  by  Orleanists.  A singularly  impracti- 
cable type  of  politician  will  be  succeeded  by  a singularly 
pliable  type.  Men  whose  whole  notion  of  strategy 
rests  upon  compromise  and  arrangement  will  take  the 
place  of  men  who  could  neither  learn  nor  yield  any- 
thing. Hitherto  the  game  between  Republicans  and 
Royalists  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Royalists  were  playing  to  lose;  and  in  a,  sense  no  doubt 
this  was  perfectly  true.  They  set  no  value  on  vrinning  un- 
less they  could  win  exactly  on  their  own  terms.  In  future 
the  players  on  the  Royalist  side  will  consider  rather  what 
they  may  hope  to  get  than  what  they  wa,nt  to  have.  They 
will  oppose  the  Republic  not  on  the  theoretical  ground  that 
all  Governments  save  one  are  contrary  to  the  Divine  pur- 
pose, but  on  the  practical  ground  that  the  Republic,  in  any 
form  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  set  up  in  France,  is  a bad 
instrument  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  that  things  have  gone  so  far  that  this  change  of 
plan  will  have  no  effect  upon  Frenchmen.  That  is  the 
theory  which  is  professedly  held  by  the  whole  Repubhcan 
partja  Time  was,  they  say,  when  the  Count  of  Chambord 
was  really  the  Republic’s  best  friend,  when  a pretender  who 
was  willing  to  govern  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas  might 
have  been  allowed  to  try  the  experiment.  Now  that  danger 
is  over.  The  French  people  have  thoroughly  realized  the 
blessings  that  the  Republic  assures  to  them,  and  they  vdll 
not  be  led  astray  by  any  prospect,  however  tempting,  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic  may  hold  out.  They  v.ull  cling 
to  the  goods  they  have  rather  than  wander  off  in  search  of 
others  which  they  only  know  by  hearsay.  Nothing  but 
experience  can  show  whether  this  comfortable  doctrine  has 
any  solid  founda.tion.  But  it  is  plain  that,  if  it  has  not,  the 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  of  the  Count  of 
Chamboed’s  death  may  in  the  long  run  be  very  great. 
Frenchmen  v/ill  no  longer  have  to  make  their  choice 
between  the  Repubhc  and  Monarchy,  which  they  associate 
with  all  the  abuses  which  the  Revolution  swept  away.  A 
third  alternative  will  be  submitted  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
Monarchy  of  the  same  type  as  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  England  and  Belgium.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this 
alternative  will  be  in  any  way  pressed  upon  their  accep- 
tance ; probably,  indeed,  it  will  not  even  be  openly 
tendered  to  them.  But  it  will  none  the  less  be  waiting  in 
the  background,  ready  to  be  brought  forward  if  ever  the 
nation  should  wish  to  make  trial  of  it.  The  Republic  can 
no  longer  hope  to  exist  merely  by  the  impracticableness  of 
those  who  alone  can  take  its  place.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  power  of  holding  its  own  it  will  develop  when  those 
who  can  take  its  place  have  ceased  to  be  impracticable. 

Nor  is  the  Republic  likely  to  benefit  by  any  rivalry  that 
can  be  looked  for  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Bonapart- 
ists.  The  mutual  antagonism  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
Imperialist  party,  if  not  of  the  majority  of  the  party, 
and  its  natural  leader,  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
Whatever  other  qualities  Prince  Napoleon  may  possess,  he 
has  apparently  no  power  of  attracting  followers  to  himself. 
So  long  as  the  Count  of  Chambord  lived,  he  had  at  least 
the  advantage  of  being  the  one  monarchical  candidate  who 
was  willing  to  accept  the  results  of  the  Revolution.  Now 
he  no  longer  enjoys  this  solitary  advantage.  The  Count  of 
Paris  accepts  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  Revolution 
as  heartily,  and  -with  as  little  reserve,  as  Prince  Napoleon 
himself.  Both  rest  their  pretensions  on  the  practical  con- 
venience of  the  hereditary  principle ; consequently,  as  be- 
tween them,  the  two  Pretenders,  the  choice  of  the  French 
people  must  be  determined,  either  by  their  personal  antece- 
dents, or  by  the  benefits  which  their  respective  ancestors 
have  done  to  France.  On  neither  of  these  grounds  need 
the  Count  of  Paris  shrink  from  the  comparison. 


THE  SESSIOIT. 

The  fourth  Session  of  the  present  Parliament  has,  at  least  in 
one  respect,  been  of  exceptional  interest.  No  heroic  measure 
has  been  passed  or  even  brought  forward ; there  have  been  few 
scenes,  and  for  once  the  Irish  members  have  been  compelled  to  be 
satisfied  with  only  a little  more  than  their  fair  share  of  attention  ; 
but  this  was  the  first  Session  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
to  do  its  work  under  the  New  Procedure  Rules.  Parliaments  have 
met  in  this  country  under  very  various  circumstances.  They  have 
had  to  carry  on  their  labours  in  the  midst  of  civil  war  and 
plague,  or  under  the  threat  of  foreign  invasion  ; but  no  House 
of  Commons  has  ever  before  had  to  sit  in  fear  of  a rule  by 
which  the  majority  can  impose  silence  on  the  minority  when- 
ever it  thinks  that  enough  has  been  said.  As  the  Cloture 
has  been  idle  througliout  the  Session,  it  may  be  taken  as 
proved  tiiat  there  is  as  yet  no  intention  of  using  it  ex- 
cept for  its  avowed  purpose.  How  far  it,  or  the  other  rules, 
possess  any  virtue  of  their  own  for  facilitating  the  despatch  of 
business,  the  course  of  things  during  the  Session  has  served  to 
show.  Judging  by  the  results,  they  have  had  no  effect  worthy  of 
the  immense  effort  required  to  produce  them.  Parliament  has  got 
through  its  work  very  much  as  it  has  done  in  quiet  times  before 
the  new  rules  existed,  and  when  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Ministry  of  more  ambition  than  business  faculty.  None  of  the 
familiar  features  have  been  wanting.  More  measures  were 
announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  than  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  carry ; there  has  consequently  been  the  usual  massacre 
of  the  innocents,  the  usual  inordinate  number  of  questions  has  been 
asked,  and  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  time  has  been 
wasted.  If  a distinguishing  feature  is  wanted  for  the  Session,  it 
can  be  foimd  in  the  rush  of  work  at  the  end.  None  of  the  Govern- 
ment measures  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords  till  after  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  several  were  not  even  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  till  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  fixed  by  the  Ministry 
for  the  end  of  the  Session. 

As  some  compensation  for  the  fatigues  of  last  autumn,  members 
were  not  called  together  till  the  15th  of  February,  when  they  were 
presented  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  with  a pleasing  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  foreign  and  colonial  relations.  They  were  also  promised 
that,  after  providing  “ by  a liberal  devotion  ” of  their  time  “ for 
the  most  urgent  among  the  needs  of  Ireland,”  they  would  at  last  bo 
allowed  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  “ other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.”  Some  twelve  measures  were  to  be  introduced  with 
this  object.  The  work  of  codifying  the  Criminal  Law  was  to  be 
undertaken  in  earnest,  and  a Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  established. 
The  Bankruptcy  and  Patent  Laws  were  to  be  amended,  and  a 
stringent  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  was  also  announced.  The  tenant- 
farmers  of  England  and  Scotland  were  promised  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bills  as  remedies  for  .almost  imaginary  grievances, 
and  the  Ministry  showed  its  desire  to  please  the  active  little  party 
which  loves  change  for  its  own  sake  by  promising  to  bring  in  a 
London  Municipality  Bill.  These  measures,  with  some  others  of 
an  administrative  character,  made  up  the  programme  for  tjie 
Session,  which  was  qualified  by  a vague  promise  of  other  reforms 
of  local  government  to  be  effected  if  time  permitted.  As  a matter 
of  course,  the  Irish  members  did  not  fail  to  do  their  best  to  upset 
the  Ministry’s  plan  of  useful  work.  Mainly  by  their  exertions  the 
debate  on  the  Address  was  extended  over  eleven  nights.  Protests 
were  entered  against  the  detention  of  Mr.  Healy,  who,  when 
Parliament  met,  was  in  prison  for  using  seditious  language.  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  supporters  made  a general  attack  on  the  policy  of 
coercion,  and  paraded  the  real  and  imaginary  sufferings  of  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  own  share  in  encouraging  the 
crimes  which  made  coercion  necessary.  These  discussions  were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a violent  passage  of  arms  between  Mr. 
Forster  and  the  Irish  leader.  On  the  22nd  of  February  the  late 
Secretary  made  a most  vigorous  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Land  League,  and  fixed  the  responsibility  for  its  crimes  on  Mr. 
Parnell,  in  whose  answer,  delayed  till  the  following  day,  bitter 
personalities  had  to  do  duty  for  argument.  The  discussion,  besides 
confirming  the  almost  universal  belief  in  the  connivance  of  the 
Irish  leaders  at  crime,  was  useful  as  showing  that  the  Ministry 
were  not  inclined  to  make  further  concessions  to  agitation.  It  was 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  display  of  vacillation  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry.  Lord  Hartington  and  other  Ministerial  speakers 
having  repeatedly  challenged  the  Conservatives  to  make  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  they 
were  taken  at  their  word  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  gave 
notice  that  he  should  move  for  the  appointment  of  a Select  Com- 
mittee. Before  the  date  for  his  motion  arrived  (the  6th  of  March) 
the  Ministry  had  found  cause  to  change  its  mind,  and  refused  to 
give  him  any  help.  Whether  this  strategic  movement  was  due 
to  the  spontaneous  reflection  of  Lord  Hartington,  or  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  meanwhile  returned  from  Cannes,  where 
he  had  been  staying  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  it  had  the 
desired  effect  of  making  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  withdraw  his 
motion.  He  could  afford  to  do  so,  for  he  had  the  essentials  of 
success.  He  had  at  least  compelled  the  Ministry  to  withdraw 
under  an  undignified  plea  from  the  aggressive  position  they  had 
taken  up. 

The  share  which  Irish  affairs  subsequently  had  in  the  business  of 
the  Session  was  not  of  considerable  interest,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently disposed  of  at  once.  On  the  14th  of  March  Mr.  Parnell 
introduced  a new  Land  Bill,  which  would  have  carried  the 
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principles  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measure  to  their  logical  conclusion  ; 
hut  the  Ministry  had  had  enough  of  concessions  for  the  present,  and 
the  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  hy  a majority  of 
187.  On  the  day  following  the  debate  Irish  affairs  were  brought 
before  the  public  in  another,  but  equally  characteristic,  way.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of  March,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  destroy  the  Local  Government  Office  with  dynamite. 
The  villains  who  made  the  attempt  were  fortunately  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  cowardly.  Little  material  damage  was  done  by  the 
explosion,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  If  the  contrivers  of  the  outrage 
and  their  sympathizers,  avowed  or  secret,  hoped  to  cause  a panic 
by  the  explosion,  they  were  entirely  disappointed.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  London  showed  no  sign  of  fear,  and 
treated  this  attempt  to  terrorize  them  with  its  due  contempt. 
Proper  precautions  were,  however,  taken  to  protect  public  build- 
ings. The  exertions  of  the  police  in  Manchester,  and  to  a less 
extent  in  London,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  criminals ; and  the 
Irish  informer,  who  is  seldom  far  from  the  Irish  ruffian,  having 
duly  made  his  appearance,  they  were  brought  to  justice.  Mean- 
while, a short  and  stringent  Bill  to  limit  the  sale  of  explosives 
had  been  carried  through  both  Houses  on  the  9th  of  April  with 
scarcely  any  opposition,  beyond  a protest  from  Lord  Salisbury 
against  the  somewhat  undignified  haste  shown  on  the  occasion. 
The  impression  produced  by  this  insolent,  and  impotent,  effort  at 
bullying  did  not  tend  to  influence  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Healy’s  Bill  for  establishing  elective  Councils  in 
Ireland,  which,  as  his  imprisonment  still  continued,  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr,  Barry,  and  thrown  out  at  once  by  a majority  of 
173.  During  the  rest  of  the  Session  the  Irish  members  were, 
till  within  the  last  few  days,  comparatively  idle  and  tract- 
able. They  indulged  as  usual  in  the  pleasure  of  asking  inso- 
lent questions  ; but  they  made  no  serious  attempt  to  obstruct 
business  till  the  close  of  the  Session.  Their  quiet  may  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  dexterous  management  of  the  Ministry, 
which  has  flattered  a pet  theory  by  giving  grants  of  money  to 
encourage  flsheries  and  other  forms  of  industry.  A grant  of 
250,000!,  has  been  made  out  of  the  Church  Fund  for  the  fisheries, 
and  Irish  patriotism  has  been  induced  to  allow  a modest  grant  in 
favour  of  emigration  in  consideration  of  a lavish  outlay  for  the 
construction  of  tramways.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
course  of  things  in  Ireland  itself  has  had  still  more  to  do  with 
this  comparative  good  behaviour.  The  Crimes  Act  of  last  year 
was  just  beginning  to  produce  its  effect  when  Parliament  met. 
The  Dublin  police  had  broken  up  the  assassination  society  during 
the  recess,  and  the  appearance  of  a most  competent  informer  of 
the  name  of  James  Carey  made  it  possible  to  punish  some  of 
the  baser  criminals..  The  collapse  of  the  terrorist  organization 
probably  served  to  convince  Irishmen,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  they  are  dealing  with  a power  not  to  be  overcome  by 
mere  violence  for  the  moment.  The  Monaghan  election,  which 
shows  that  the  influence  of  the  Land  League  is  extending  to 
Ulster,  may  have  also  served  to  persuade  them  that  they  can  wait. 
Lord  G.  Hamilton  made  an  interesting,  if  not  very  practical,  con- 
tribution to  the  plans  for  settling  the  Irish  question  in  the  shape 
of  yet  another  scheme  for  establishing  a body  of  peasant  proprietors. 
It  differs  from  its  predecessors  in  that  it  does  not  throw  the  burden 
of  providing  the  purchase-money  on  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
on  the  Irish  local  authorities.  The  former  would,  however,  be 
held  responsible  for  the  debt  thus  contracted  if  the  latter  failed. 
The  scheme  is  plausible;  but  it  has  the  serious  defect  that  it 
would  depend  for  success  on  the  honour  and  business-like  capacity 
of  the  Irish  local  authorities.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  reports 
of  Committees,  and  the  debates  raised  by  the  Marquess  of 
Waterford  have  again  proved  that  the  Land  Commissioners  are 
partial  in  their  decisions,  and  that  the  Land  Act  has  entailed 
great  sufferings  on  the  poorer  landlords  without  materially  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  tenants. 

The  tardy  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  Address  left  the 
Ministry  free  to  set  about  the  work  of  the  Session.  As  Parliament 
met  late  and  Easter  fell  very  early  there  was  little  time  to 
make  progress  before  the  first  recess ; but  the  Grand  Committees 
on  Law  and  Trade  were  organized  so  as  to  be  ready  to  deal  with 
the  Bills  which  were  to  be  sent  to  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  House  reassembled  on  the  29th  March,  These  measures  were 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  Patents  Bill,  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  Bill,  and  the  "Criminal  Code  Bill.  For  a time  it  seemed 
that  the  Committees  would  have  all  the  results  the  Ministry  hoped 
from  them.  Although  both  the  Bankruptcy  and  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Bills  were  most  important,  and  treated  questions  of  general 
interest,  they  each  passed  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  one  night,  because  they  were  to  be  properly  discussed 
by  the  Committees.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill  introduced  a vast 
change  into  the  law  as  it  stood  by  handing  over  the  administration 
of  bankrupts’  affairs  to  Official  Receivers  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  under  its  control.  This  part  of  the  measure  was  much 
criticized ; but  as  a whole  it  was  well  received.  Its  progress  through 
Conunittee  was  encouraging.  Partly  owing  to  the  tact  of  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  but  more  to  the  universal  conviction  of  business  men 
that  something  must  be  done  to  reform  the  present  lax  and  dis- 
honest way  of  administering  bankruptcies,  it  passed  almost  un- 
modified, and  with  decent  rapidity.  At  the  end  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  to  submit  to  a disagreeable  check.  He  had  decided,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Irish  members  on  the  Committee,  to  extend  the 
action  of  the  Bill  to  Ireland,  but  the  clause  introduced  for  that 
purpose  had  to  be  given  up  on  a threat  of  obstruction  when  the 
report  of  the  Committee  was  presented  to  the  House.  A few  modi- 


fications of  detail  were  introduced,  and  a clause  which  practi- 
cally abolished  distress  for  rent  was  amended  ; but  the  Bill  was 
very  little  changed.  It  was  kept  waiting  long  after  the  Committee 
had  done  with  it  before  it  could  be  read  for  a third  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons ; but  at  last,  after  the  concession  to  the  Irish 
members,  it  passed  up  to  the  Lords  in  the  crush  in  August,  and 
took  its  honoured  place  as  the  great  legislative  achievement  of  the 
Session.  The  Patents  Bill,  which  also  largely  increases  the  power 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  equally  lucky.  The  history  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  was  less  smooth.  This  measure, 
though  it  dealt  with  matters  of  far  greater  delicacy,  was  hurried 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  entrusted  to  the  Committee 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Bankruptcy  BUI.  From  that  point 
their  fortunes  ceased  to  have  any  resemblance.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  Bill  provided  for  establishing  a Court  of  Revision  in  aU 
criminal  cases,  which  would  have  power  to  grant  a new  trial ; 
and  it  gave  an  absolute  right  of  appeal  in  capital  cases  if  it 
were  applied  for  within  seven  days.  The  numerous  opponents 
of  the  Bill  insisted  that  it  could  only  weaken  justice  by  in- 
troducing delay  into  a class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  particularly 
dangerous ; but  sentiment  was  too  strong  for  argument,  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  Committee  it  had  its  way  un- 
checked. The  right  of  appeal  was  extended  to  all  criminal  cases. 
As  this  would  have  increased  the  number  of  cases  to  be  tried 
by  nearly  four  thousand,  and  no  provision  was  or  could  be  made 
by  the  Committee  for  adding  to  the  number  of  the  judges,  the 
Attorney-General,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  would  have  had 
to  ask  the  House  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state  on  the  report. 
The  question,  however,  was  never  debated,  for  the  Bill  could 
not  be  reported  till  the  last  week  of  the  Session,  and  at  that 
late  date  the  Ministry  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  withdraw  it 
altogether.  The  Criminal  Code  Bill  was  even  more  unlucky,  for  the 
Committee  could  not  get  on  with  it  at  aU.  The  members  became 
very  quarrelsome,  and  then  got  tired  of  doing  the  work  of  a little 
Parliament  in  addition  to  their  share  in  that  of  the  big  one  ; and 
so,  after  a sufficient  show  of  coy  reluctance,  the  Attorney-General 
withdrew  the  Bill,  and  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law  was  re- 
leased for  the  rest  of  the  Session  from  the  toil  of  pretending  to  do 
business. 

When  the  four  Bills  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Committees, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  at  liberty  to  grapple  with  some  of  the 
other  numerous  measures  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  It  was  first 
of  all,  however,  called  upon  to  dispose  of  a Bill  which  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  Queen’s  Speech.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  levied  his 
accustomed  toll  on  the  time  of  the  nation.  He  had  taken  care  to 
put  in  his  claim  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  holding  a meeting 
in  Trafalgar  Square  on  the  opening  day  in  order  that  the  people 
in  their  thousands  might  protest  against  the  wrong  done  to 
Northampton  by  the  exclusion  of  its  member.  The  people  were 
represented  by  a straggling  and  harmless  little  mob;  but  the 
Ministry  duly  listened  to  their  voice.  With  the  object,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  subsequently  observed  with  all  his  habitual  precision  of 
language,  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  the  Ministry 
introduced  the  measure  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  commonly 
called  the  Affirmation  Bill.  The  first  debate  took  place  on  the 
23rd  of  April.  It  was  made  remarkable  by  the  delivery  of  a 
vigorous  piece  of  rhetoric  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  did  his  best  to 
conceal  the  real  issue,  and  persuade  the  House  that  it  was  being 
asked  to  relieve  tender  consciences.  But  it  was  not  within 
the*  power  of  even  the  Premier’s  eloquence  to  make  a majority 
accept  such  a paradox.  It  was  too  palpably  the  fact  that  but  for 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  Bill  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  and  the 
junior  member  for  Northampton  did  not  seem  to  the  House  to  be 
the  sort  of  person  for  whose  benefit  Parliament  should  pass  special 
Acts.  The  Affirmation  Bill  was  accordingly  rejected  by  a majority 
of  three  votes  on  the  3rd  of  May.  On  the  4th  of  May  the 
Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he  had  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  asking  to  be  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  he  delivered  a speech  of  some  length, 
which  utterly  failed  in  persuading  the  House  of  Commons  to 
reverse  its  decision.  On  the  9th  of  July  the  Premier  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  Bradlaugh  announcing  his  intention  of  taking  his  seat  by 
force.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  followed  his  usual  course  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  declared  that  it  was  no  business  of  his.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  moved  that  the  order  forbidding  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  revived.  The  motion  was 
accepted  as  a matter  of  course,  and  the  most  awkward  and  un- 
lucky of  agitators  has  since  been  confined  to  his  habitual  occupa- 
tions of  litigation  and  lecturing. 

From  this  point  the  business  of  law-making  went  forward  with 
great  apparent  rapidity.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  for 
England  was  introduced  on  the  loth  of  May,  and  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  both  passed  the  second 
reading  without  a division.  In  the  interval  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
to  inform  his  supporters,  in  a meeting  at  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
the  London  Municipality  Bill  must  be  given  up — an  announce- 
ment which  surprised  nobody,  and  caused  annoyance  only  to  a few 
agitators  and  Sh*  William  Harcourt,  on  whom  would  have  fallen 
the  honour  of  conducting  the  measme  through  the  House.  Of  the 
Bills  mentioned  above,  the  Corrupt  Practices  was  the  first  to  be 
disposed  of.  It  appeared  reasonable  to  everybody  except  the 
Ministry  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  should  be  first  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  who  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  deal  properly 
with  such  measures.  As  Ministers  were  preparing  to  make  the 
Upper  House  do  all  its  work  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  Session, 
they  were  not  to  be  moved  by  any  such  consideration,  and  the 
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Corrupt  Practices  Bill  was  accordingly  proceeded  with.  This 
measure  is  a modified  version  of  the  Bill  to  prevent  corrupt  and 
illegal  practices  at  elections,  introduced  in  vain  last  Session.  The 
penalties  are  lighter ; but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  same  fussiness 
in  detail,  the  same  arbitrary  rules  as  to  how  much  may  be  spent 
by  candidates,  and  it  lays  the  same  traps  for  the  feet  of  the  un- 
w.ary.  Its  general  results  will  be,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the 
members  who  voted  for  it,  to  leave  candidates  at  the  mercy  of 
acme  adversaries  and  bungling  friends,  while  it  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Caucus.  Like  various  other  measures 
introduced  by  this  .Ministry,  it  was  supposed  to  be  loudly 
demanded  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  no 
Bill  before  Parliament  ever  e.vcited  less  interest.  The  country 
thought  of  anything  else  while  members  were  disputing  as  to 
what  constitutes  spiritual  intimidation.  Nobody  cared  whether 
the  Dissenting  minister  or  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  tells  his 
congregation  in  a friendly  way  that  for  the  good  of  their  souls 
they  should  vote  for  A.,  was  also  entitled  to  tell  them  they  would 
go  to  hell  if  they  did  not.  A certain  Interest  of  a personal  kind 
was  e.xcited  when  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
showed  by  examples  that  baronetages  and  higher  titles  are  occa- 
sionally given  to  gentlemen  who  conveniently  vacate  seats  for 
Ministers,  and  insisted  that  this  also  was  bribery.  But,  apart  from 
a few  such  tit-bits  of  scandal,  the  debates  passed  unnoticed.  The 
Bill  was  passed,  because  both  sides  feel  bound  to  show  that  they 
have  a proper  horror  of  corruption,  and  because  members  are  not 
averse  to  anything  which  may  possibly  reduce  the  expenses  of 
elections. 

The  progress  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bills  was  facilitated 
by  feelings  of  a similar  kind.  As  agricultural  affairs  have  gf  n j of 
late  years,  between  bad  seasons  and  foreign  competition,  a solvent 
tenant  is  so  valuable  to  a landlord  that  the  farmers  have  sufficient 
control  of  the  market  to  make  their  own  terms.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  as  a class  they  are  sufiering  from  very  serious  grievances ; but 
nobody  wishes  to  leave  a tenant  who  has  honestly  made  improve- 
ments at  the  mercy  of  an  exceptional  landowner  who  may  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  kill  the  gcose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs.  As  the 
Ministerial  measures  were  in  the  main  confined  within  these 
modest  limits,  they  met  with  little  serious  opposition.  The  English 
Bill  gives  the  outgoing  tenant  a right  to  compensation  for  his  out- 
lay iii  manures  and  similar  means  of  improving  the  land.  By  its 
provisions  he  will  have  the  right  of  calling  on  the  landlord  to 
make  drains  on  condition  that  he  pays  a percentage,  and  can  make 
them  himself,  with  a right  to  compensation  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  consent  of  the  landlord  must  be  asked  to  certain  kinds  of  im- 
provements. The  amount  leviable  by  distress  was  fixed  at  a year’s 
rent,  and  a year's  notice  to  quit  on  either  side  replaced  the  former 
term  of  six  months.  A Bill  of  this  moderate  kind  was  not  likely 
to  please  the  more  advanced  of  the  land  reformers.  Accordingljq 
attempts  of  various  kinds  were  made  to  introduce  provisions  grant- 
ing tenant-right  on  the  Irish  model ; but  the  Ministry  refused  to 
allow  any  essential  feature  of  their  Bill  to  be  altered.  Mr.  Balfour 
succeeded  in  inserting  an  amendment  by  which  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  bo  given  for  improvements  not  sanctioned  by  the 
landlord  would  be  limited  to  the  actual  outlay ; but  it  was  thrown 
out  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  The  Bill  could  not  be 
other  than  unpleasing  to  a body'  composed  almost  wholly  of 
landowners,  and  amendments  were  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  way  of  protest  against  any  interference  with  liberty 
of  contract.  The  "Peers,  however,  considered  themselves  bound 
by  the  rule  that  the  Upper  House  must  yield  to  the  Lower, 
e.vcept  when  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  that  is  the  case  at  present.  If  there  is 
no  very  general  enthusiasm  felt  for  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill,  the  Lords  would  certainly  not  have  been  generally  supported 
in  ’ejecting  it.  None  of  the  amendments  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  touched  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  some  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  them  is  designed  to 
extend  the  clause  of  the  Bill  which  excludes  compensation  when 
the  improvement  is  due  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  soil.  The 
House  of  Lords  would  probably  have  accepted  the  Bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  returned  to  them  by  the  Commons ; but  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  insisted  on  maintaining  an  amendment  of 
his  own  depriving  the  tenant  of  all  claim  to  compensation  “ for 
any  improvement  where  the  agreement  fixing  the  rent  was  made 
on  the  express  or  implied  condition  that  such  improvement  should 
be  executed  by  the  tenant.”  The  Commons  have  refused  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  the  final  result  of  the  discussion  is  not 
known  when  we  go  to  press  ; but,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has 
already  declined  to  support  the  amendment,  it  may,  we  hope,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  have  risked  a 
conflict  on  a point  which  is  already  covered  by  another  clause  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Bills  already  mentioned,  with  the  help  of  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  the  Session,  and  debates  on  foreign  and  colonial 
allairs,  would  have  been  almost  enough  to  employ  Parliament  by 
themselves.  They  were  so  managed,  too,  as  to  cause  the  maximum 
of  trouble.  They  were  all  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
started  at  about  the  same  time,  kept  running  together,  and  brought 
to  their  last  stages  at  the  very  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of 
the  Session  was  supposed  to  be  only  three  weeks  off  that  any  of 
them  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  But  this  was  not  enough  for  a 
Ministry  with  exceptional  pretensions  to  business  capacity  and 
conscious  ot  having  invented  new  Rules  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  more  work  done.  Just  as  all  the  other  Bills  were  crowd- 


ing in  together,  a number  of  new  ones  were  brought  forward. 
Among  them  were  the  Irish  Registration  Bill,  the  scheme  of 
wholesale  national  bribery  called  the  Irish  Tramway  Bill,  and 
measures  dealing  with  Scotch  education  and  local  government. 
Their  progress  was  rapid  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
exaltation  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  hard  labour  at 
late  hours,  and  the  hope  of  hastening  the  approach  of  its  holidays 
bj'  a dead  lift  of  work.  The  Irish  members,  who  rallied  for  an 
attempt  at  obstruction  as  the  Session  ended,  mainly  confined 
themselves  to  trying  to  bring  the  Committee  of  Supply  down  to 
the  level  of  a rowdy  deb.ating  society.  They  gave  every  facility 
to  a Bill  which  would  entail  the  spending  of  large  sums  of  money 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Registration  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  sent  up  in  time  to  be  properly 
considered.  The  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill  met  the  same 
fate.  This  measure,  which  was  introduced  very  late,  was  to  have 
provided  Scotland  with  a quite  useless  Board  and  a superfluous 
Minister,  who  would  have  received  the  salary  hitherto  attached  to 
the  office  of  Privy  Seal.  Its  loss  will  only  be  regretted  by  a 
few  local  patriots.  One  Bill  was  read  for  the  second  time  as  late 
as  the  7th  of  August,  which  W'as  of  general  interest  and  consider- 
able importance.  This  was  Mr.  Childers’s  National  Debt  Bill.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward  his  Budget  on  the 
5th  of  April,  and  four  months  later  this  Bill,  which  grew  out  of 
it,  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  object  of  the 
National  Debt  Bill  is  to  provide  for  the  p>ayment  of  172  millions 
of  Debt  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  by  renewing  the  Terminable 
Annuities  which  will  fall  in  two  years  hence.  They  would  leave 
5,130,000/.  of  the  28,000,000/.  dev'oted  to  the  service  of  the  Debt  free, 
and  Mr.  Childers  asked  Parliament  to  save  the  House  of  that  day  from 
the  temptation  of  devoting  them  to  some  other  purpose.  The 
Terminable  Annuities  will  be  formed  by  conversions  of  Chancery 
stock  and  of  the  funds  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Savings 
Banks  in  the  books  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  This 
Bill  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  received  as  many  of  the  Ministry’s 
measures  have  been  during  the  Session.  It  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple, and  only  opposed  in  detail.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  thought 
its  introduction  might  have  been  deferred  to  next  Session,  and 
found  fault  with  some  of  the  clauses.  But  Mr.  Childers  agreed 
to  accept  suggestions  for  their  amendment ; and  a Ministry  backed 
by  a strong  and  obedient  majority  was  not  likely  to  yield  to  the 
desire  of  the  Opposition  that  a Bill  w'hich  had  been  already 
accepted  in  principle  should  be  left  to  stand  over. 

The  history  of  the  Session  has  been  more  than  usually  rich  in 
the  discussion  of  fads.  In  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  before 
the  Government  had  taken  all  the  time  of  private  members,  every 
advocate  of  a nostrum  had  his  say.  In  a certain  number  of  cases 
his  success  was  such  as  his  cause  deserved.  Mr.  Burt  failed 
entirely  to  persuade  the  House  to  make  it  impossible  for  working- 
men to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability'  Act.  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  brought  an  overwhelming  defeat 
on  the  opponents  of  vaccination.  Later  in  the  Session,  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason  introduced  what  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  may  be  the 
last  Female  Sulfrage  Bill.  It  was  rejected  by  a narrow,  but 
sufficient,  majority.  But  in  too  many  cases  fussy  piety  and  the 
grandmotherly  spirit  of  so  much  modern  legislation  were  suc- 
cessful. A Sunday  Closing  Bill  for  Durham  passed  the  second 
reading,  and  the  House  thus  accepted  the  principle  of  Local  Option. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  scored  an  even  more  important  victory  ; 
for  he  has  been  promised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  plan  for 
harassing  sober  people  out  of  affection  for  the  drunkard  shall  form 
part  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  of  some  future  Session.  But 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  of  the  victories  won  by  the  party  of 
sentiment  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Stansfeld.  A motion 
made  by  him  on  the  20th  of  April  condemning  the  compulsorj'  ap- 
plication of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  72,  the  numbers  being  182  to  1 10.  The  Ministry  had  prepared 
his  victory  by  leaving  the  question  open.  This  practically  re- 
pealed the  Act.  At  a later  period  a pretence  was  made  of  intro- 
ducing a makeshift  Bill  providing  for  detaining  prostitutes  who 
have  voluntarily  entered  hospital  until  they  are  cured.  But  the 
Bill,  which  would  in  any  case  have  been  almost  useless,  was  lost. 
At  the  close  of  the  Session  Lord  Hartington  was  compelled  to 
confess  that  the  cessation  of  compulsory  examination  had  been 
followed  by  a great  increase  of  disease  among  the  soldiers.  The 
fanatics  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  victory.  . It  was 
complete,  will  be  a useful  precedent  for  future  concessions,  and  has 
already  done  considerable  damage  in  the  name  of  morality. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  every  right  to  complain  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  left  unemployed  by  the  Ministry  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Session,  and  then  overtasked  at  the  end  ; but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  made  the  best  possible  use  of  its  leisure.  Before 
it  became  absorbed  in  amending  the  Bills  sent  up  from  the  Com- 
mons the  Upper  House  had  devoted  much  time  to  measures  of  the 
kind  dear  to  the  fadmonger  and  the  sentimentalist.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  was  the  notorious  Bill  for  legalizing  marriages 
contracted  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister.  The  obstinate  little  body  of 
agitators  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  fight  the  battle  of  a 
handful  of  offenders  against  law  and  decency  were  alio  wed  to  come 
scandalously  near  to  gaining  a victory.  In  spite  of  overwhelming 
arguments  against  it  drawn  from  the  perfectly  well-known  cha- 
racter of  the  agitation  by  which  it  is  supported  and  its  own  de- 
fects as  a law,  the  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  a majority  of 
seven  votes.  Attempts  were  made  in  Committee  to  give  it  some 
approach  to  consistency,  andguard  against  the  social  confusion  it  was 
sure  to  produce.  In  the  space  of  rather  less  than  three  weeks  which 
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intervened  between  the  second  and  the  third  reading,  the  House 
of  Lords  had,  on  reflection,  changed  its  mind,  and  the  Bill  was 
finalljf  rejected  by  145  votes  to  140.  A somewhat  similar  change 
of  opinion  took  place  about  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  for  Cornwall, 
which  was  lost  on  the  third  reading.  The  extraordinary  piece  of 
■sentimental  legislation  called  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  was,  up  to  a certain  point, 
more  fortunate.  This  measure  was  suggested  by  the  painful  dis- 
coveries of  the  Lords’  Committee  appointed  in  a previous  Session 
to  inquire  into  the  misdeeds  of  some  men  who  made  an  infamous 
profit  by  enticing  Englishwomen  into  foreign  brothels.  They 
discovered  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries  that  many  scandalously 
immoral  trades  are  carried  on  in  London  which  the  law  might, 
and  should,  check.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie’s  Bill,  however,  went 
far  beyond  practical  measures  for  the  defence  of  women  and  girls. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  example  of  the  length  to  which 
pious  and  well-meaning  people  can  be  carried  in  their  zeal  in  the 
■cause  of  morality,  which  has  been  seen  even  in  these  days  of 
Sunday  Closing  Bills.  It  ignored  innumerable  well-known  facts, 
and  would  have  established  a tyrannical  moral  police.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  met 
something  like  the  fate  predicted  for  it  by  the  good  sense  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  choose  which  of  the  Bills 
then  before  the  House  he  would  give  up  as  hopeless,  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie’s  well-meant  measure  was  not  unnaturally  one  of  them. 
The  House  of  Lords  was  able  to  take  its  revenge  by  rejecting  Mr. 
Anderson’s  Bill  for  putting  a stop  to  pigeon-shooting,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  measure,  was  plausibly 
'but  not  wisely,  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a sentimental 
and  irritating  interference  with  a legitimate  form  of  amusement. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  Bill  can  scarcely  be  counted  among 
the  failures  of  the  Ministry ; but  it  has  suffered  several  checks  in 
the  course  of  the  Session.  To  have  been  beaten  in  its  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  a matter  of  no  considerable  import- 
4ince.  That  has  been  its  fate  throughout  the  course  of  this  Parlia- 
ment. On  three  occasions,  however,  its  majority  has  got  out  of 
hand  in  matters  of  domestic  policy.  Mr.  Childers  failed  to  per- 
suade the  House  to  approve  of  his  scheme  for  transferring  the 
•collection  of  the  Income-tax  from  local  assessors  to  the  officials  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  This  was  merely  a matter  of 
detail ; but  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Grey’s  amendment  to  Mr.  Pell’s 
motion  on  local  taxation  by  a large  maj  ority  was,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
.pression  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Pell  came  forward  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  ratepayer  who  desires  a reduction  of  his 
burdens,  and  the  Ministry  took  the  line  that  the  question  should 
be  left  alone  till  the  introduction  of  a general.  Local  Government 
Bill.  Practically,  however,  the  motion  amounted  to  little  more 
than  the  expression  of  a pious  wish  which  has  produced  as  yet  no 
visible  effect.  At  a later  period  Mr.  Chaplin  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  a majority  for  a motion  condemning  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  countries  afflicted  with  any  form  of  cattle  disease.  This 
was  a defeat  on  a definite  point,  and  should  have  put  the  Ministry 
in  the  dilemma  of  either  coming  in  contact  with  a majority  of  the 
House,  or  altering  a part  of  their  policy.  These  defeats  were  un- 
doubtedly annoying  ; and  they  might  have  seriously  damaged  the 
position  of  the  Ministry  if  the  Opposition  leaders  had  always  been 
on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

By  far  the  most  serious  check  suffered  by  the  Ministry, 
however,  has  been  on  a question  of  foreign  policy.  Egypt  has 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  of  its  anxieties  throughout  the 
Session.  When  Parliament  met  that  country  was  occupied,  as  it  is 
still,  by  a British  force,  kept  there  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
maintaining  order  until  the  Government  of  the  Khedive  is  properly 
settled.  Lord  Dufferin  was  engaged  with  commendable  diplomatic 
gravity  in  the  hopeful  task  of  fitting  Egypt  with  a neat  European 
Constitution.  His  scheme  has  been  published,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  in  every  way  admirable,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  people  of  Egypt  and  their  governors  are  to  be  trusted  to  carry 
it  out  in  an  intelligent,  honest,  and  patriotic  way.  How  far  that 
is  the  case  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  during  the  violent 
outbreak  of  cholera.  Since  this  began  it  has  appeared  that  the 
Egyptian  people  are  helpless,  and  that  their  governors  are  mainly 
intent  on  thwarting  and  discrediting  the  European  officials  who 
are  set  there  to  keep  them  in  the  straight  path.  After  unworthy 
delays,  it  was  found  necessary  to  force  English  doctors  on  the 
Khedive,  and  to  fight  the  cholera  scientifically  in  spite  of  his 
Minister's.  While  circumstances  have  thus  been  forcing  the 
English  Government  to  advance  further  towards  assuming  a 
■complete  control  over  Egypt,  Ministers  have  been  repeatedly 
pressed  by  the  Radical  section  of  their  supporters,  and  by  some 
of  their  opponents,  to  fix  a date  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops.  On  each  occasion  they  have  answered  with  certain  varieties 
of  phrase,  according  to  the  character  of  the  Mnister  who  was 
speaking,  that  it  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  the  Government  organized 
by  Lord  Dufferin  can  be  trusted  to  stand  on  its  own  legs.  As 
this  means  until  the  governing  class  in  Egypt  and  the  people  have 
radically  altered  their  characters,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that, 
.unless  Mr.  Gladstone  changes  his  mind,  they  will  remain  there  for 
^ood. 

The  trouble  given  by  Egypt  has  been  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  difficulty  of  conducting  ourselves  there  so  as  not  to  fall  out 
with  France.  The  Suez  Canal  has  been,  and  is  like  to  remain, 
a very  probable  cause  of  dispute.  On  the  one  hand,  the  English 
Government  has  had  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  merchants  and 
shipowners,  who  find  the  Canal  costly  and  inconvenient ; on  the 


other,  it  has  had  to  take  into  account  tlie  great  jealousy  with 
which  the  French  would  look  upon  any  interference  with  an 
enterprise  of  which  they  are  very  proud.  In  this  dilemma  the 
Government  made  an  arrangement  which  it  thought  would  afford 
a satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  On  the  nth  of  July  Mr. 
Childers  informed  the  House  that  an  agreement  had  been  made 
with  M.  de  Lesseps.  Briefly  stated,  it  amounted  to  this.  The 
British  Government  was  to  advance  8,000,000/.  at  3^  per  cent, 
to  help  M.  de  Lesseps  to  make  a new  canal.  In  return  for  this  he 
promised  to  appoint  an  English  officer  as  “ Inspecteur  de  la 
Navigation,”  and  to  nominate  an  English  director  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Company  when  it  became  vacant.  Other 
directors  were  to  be  put  in  positions  of  influence,  and  the  transit 
dues  were  to  be  reduced  ■when  the  profits  rose  to  over  21  per  cent. 
English  pilots  were  to  be  appointed,  and  the  pilotage  reduced  as 
the  profits  rose.  This  arrangement  was  at  once  rejected  as  un- 
satisfactory by  the  whole  business  community.  The  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  were  so  vehement  and  universal  that,  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Lord  Granville  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Ministry  had 
decided  to  break  off  the  treaty,  and  that  M.  de  I.esseps  had  been 
so  good  as  to  meet  them  half-way.  A week  later  Sir  Stafford 
moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  begging 
her  not  to  recognize  the  monopoly  claimed  by  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  The  Government  supported  Mr.  Norwood’s  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  House  was  asked  “ to  maintain  entire  freedom 
of  judgment  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  water  com- 
munication between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.”  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  a majority  of  99.  As  Ministers  had 
already  recognized  M.  de  Lesseps’s  monopoly,  their  support  of  Mr. 
Norwood's  amendment  was  a little  inconsistent;  but  it  afforded 
them  a convenient  means  of  covering  their  retreat.  Meanwhile, 
the  country  may  be  satisfied  that  a most  unfortunate  con- 
cession to  the  French  claims  has  not  been  allowed  to  have 
all  its  possible  ill  effects.  In  another  way  the  French  have  led  Mr. 
Gladstone  into  some  characteristic  inconsistencies.  On  the  nth  of 
July  he  startled  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  by 
announcing,  in  answer  to  a question  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s, 
that  the  French  admiral  commanding  the  squadron  engaged  in 
operations  against  the  Hovas  in  Madagascar  had  grossly  in.sulted  the 
British  Consul  and  the  Captain  of  H.M.’s  ship  Dryad  at  Tama- 
tave,  and  had  imprisoned  Mr.  Shaw,  an  English  missionary. 
From  his  statements  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  about 
the  facts.  On  subsequent  occasions,  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  a 
haze  of  words  on  the  subject,  which  nobody  has  yet  been  able 
to  penetrate.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  interpret  them,  it  appears 
that  despatches  containing  the  details  have  arrived,  but  that 
nobody  in  the  Ministry  has  been  able  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  exactly  what  they  amount  to.  It  also  appears  that  we 
must  wait  to  learn  that  the  French  are  properly  informed  before 
any  further  steps  are  taken. 

The  late  activity  of  the  French  in  establishing  colonies  has  been 
the  cause  of  a certain  amount  of  colonial  trouble  to  the  English 
Government.  The  Australians  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a French  establishment  made  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  as  far  back  as  the  i6th  of  April  it  was  known  that  the 
Governor  of  Queensland  had  annexed  New  Guinea,  subject  to 
approval  from  home.  Although  there  was  a general  feeling  that 
the  annexation  had  much  to  recommend  it,  the  Ministry  refused 
to  support  the  Governor’s  action.  The  feeling  of  the  Australians 
has  since  been  further  shown  by  a request  made  in  the  name  of 
them  all  by  their  agents  to  Lord  Derby.  They  asked  on  this  occa- 
sion that  not  only  New  Guinea,  but  all  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the 
west  and  north  of  Australia,  should  be  annexed  by  England.  To 
this  the  same  answer  has  been  returned,  shotted  with  the  advice 
that,  if  the  Australians  wish  to  do  great  things,  they  must  con- 
federate and  become  a great  nation.  By  way  of  rejoinder  the 
agents  of  the  Colonies  have  repeated  their  demand,  and  pointed 
out  that  federation  is  a very  large  question,  and  one  not  to  be 
lightly  entered  on.  And  so  the  matter  stands  for  the  moment. 

In  South  Africa  the  Ministry,  and  unfortunately  the  country 
also,  have  continued  to  reap  the  harvest  sown  in  the  dis- 
graceful Boer  Convention.  The  Transvaal  Government  has 
impudently  violated  every  article  of  the  Convention.  The 
Ministry  has  been  vigorously  attacked  in  both  Houses,  and  by 
nobody  more  fiercely  than  by  their  late  colleague  Mr.  Forster, 
for  their  desertion  of  the  Bechuanas,  whom  they  had  undertaken 
to  defend.  In  every  case  their  answer  has  been  a confession  of 
impotence.  At  one  lime  there  was  a proposal  to  send  Lord  Reay 
out  as  Commissioner,  with  the  curious  idea  that,  being  half  a 
Dutchman,  he  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Afrilcanders,  to  whom 
people  of  that  nation  are  particularly  hateful.  As  the  Boers  are 
sending  over  an  agent  of  their  own,  that  device  has  been  given  up. 
We  must  wait  till  he  comes  to  learn  what  further  concessions 
will  be  demanded.  In  Zululand  there  is,  if  possible,  more  con- 
fusion than  ever.  Cetewayo  had  hardly  been  restored  by  a 
Ministry  which  persistently  ignores  facts  before  he  began  to 
justify  the  critics  who  had  been  unfavourable  to  his  restoration — 
that  is  to  say,  every  competent  judge.  He  plunged  into  wars 
with  the  chiefs  who  had  been  made  independent  of  him.  His 
military  adventures  ended  in  defeat,  and,  as  it  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, in  his  death.  Subsequent  information  shows  that  he  is 
alive,  and  in  a fair  way  to  give  his  Ejiglish  patrons  still 
further  trouble. 
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KOLN. 

IT  is  a pity  that  Koln,  in  some  points  the  most  interesting  of  the 
towns  of  the  Rhineland,  has  got  so  much  worse  a reputation 
than  it  deserves.  The  “ seventy  stinks  ” of  Koln  have  hecorne 
proverbial,  and  scare  English  travellers  from  its  gates.  Yet  in  this 
respect  it  is  certainly  not  so  black  as  it  is  painted.  Seventy  new 
streets — the  same  mystical  number — have  laid  the  seventy  stinks  ; 
and  now  Koln  is  not  more  ill-odoured  than  its  fellows,  certainly 
mot  so  had  as  Trier.  Another  dread  that  sometimes  keeps  us 
islanders  from  using  Koln  as  a half-way  house  on  our  way  to 
Homburg  or  Schwalhach  is  a doubt  as  to  the  hotel  accommodation. 
Eew  people  know  that  by  crossing  the  river  to  Deutz  they  will  get 
away  from  the  dreaded  evil  smells  and  find  an  inn  of  the  genuine 
German  type,  where  not  only  will  they  get  a good  dinner,  hut  a great 
deal  of  amusement  into  the  bargain.  Only  the  bridge  of  boats  lies 
between  you  and  your  dinner.  But  the  crossing  of  a bridge  of  boats 
is  a much  more  exciting  process  than  the  crossing  of  any  other 
sort  of  bridge,  for  there  is  always  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  as 
to  the  time  that  it  will  take  you  to  get  over.  You  start  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  he  able  to  cross  the  hows  of  the  craft  you 
see  drawing  near,  and  that  the  bridge  will  not  be  opened  for 
it  till  you  have  gained  the  opposite  bank.  Vain  hope ; the  signal 
is  given  to  suspend  all  traffic.  Some  foolhardy  and  hurried  foot 
assenger  leaps  the  widening  chasm  like  a second  Quintus  Curtius, 
ut  your  lumbering  drosbky  feels  no  desire  to  emulate  such 
a feat,  and  you  are  doomed  to  sit  fuming  and  fretting  while  a 
whole  string  of  boats,  or,  worse  still,  perhaps  a timber  raft,  makes 
its  slow  way  through  the  canal  that  has  suddenly  opened  at  your 
feet. 

Your  host  has  seemingly  reckoned  on  the  increase  of  appetite 
-caused  by  this  delay,  and  has  prepared  a meal  after  true  German 
fashion,  which,  like  music,  is  “ linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,” 
for  compote  of  some  kind  or  other  is  served  with  each  relay. 
Dinner  over,  you  step  outside  to  take  your  coffee  on  the  terrace 
and  enjoy  the  evening  air  under  the  trellised  vine.  Presently  a band 
laden  with  all  manner  of  wind  instruments  appear  and  take  up  their 
station  on  the  platform  at  one  end,  and  at  the  first  sounds  of  the 
music  customers  come  flocking  in  till  every  little  table  has  its  full 
complement  of  guests,  for  the  terrace  of  the  Prinz  Karl  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  townsfolk  on  a summer  evening.  Rare 
studies  of  German  life  and  manners  may  be  made  here.  These 
honest  burghers  have  no  sympathy  with  Jessica’s  “ I’m  never 
merry  when  I hear  sweet  music,”  for  the  sweeter  the  music  the 
merrier  they  become,  till  the  din  of  talking  and  laughing,  the 
calling  for  liquor,  and  the  clinking  of  glasses  as  they  drain 
bumper  after  bumper  to  each  other’s  health,  make  pale  the 
stoutest  efforts  of  the  band.  But  it  is  not,  as  with  us,  some  slight 
refreshment  that  the  frequenters  of  the  restaurant  consume. 
Eamily  groups  are  here  to  celebrate  some  family  festival — anni- 
versary of  birthday,  wedding  day,  or  some  other  occasion  of 
domestic  rejoicing — and  they  rejoice  with  such  busy  eating 
and  drinking  as  in  England  is  only  to  be  seen  at  a school 
feast.  Bottle  after  bottle  is  emptied  into  the  punch-bowl, 
of  which  even  the  tiny  children  have  their  share.  And  the 
more  they  drink  the  faster  they  eat.  Food  flies  before  them  as  if 
they  had  been  famished  for  a fortnight.  As  fast  as  one  dish  is 
emptied  they  call  for  another,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  what  we 
in  England  consider  the  proper  marshalling  of  the  courses.  They 
ling  the  changes  on  fish  and  fowl  and  sweets  and  sausages  in 
every  possible  arrangement.  Not  till  the  music  ceases  at  eleven 
o’clock  will  they  cease  eating.  At  another  table  is  a bridal  party 
in  their  wedding  garments,  thus  publicly  consuming  their  marriage 
supper.  Through  the  labyrinth  of  tables  the  jovial  host  threads 
his  way,  exchanging  pleasantries  with  his  well-known  customers, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  and  brimming  over  with  joy  at  the  “ viel 
Deben  ” going  on  around ; and  after  him  stalks  the  pet  dog, 
as  big  as  a pony,  for  Buschman,  a huge  Black  Forester,  is  as  well 
known  a character  as  the  host  himself.  And  everywhere  there 
are  officers  with  spectacles  flashing  in  the  light,  combing  their  hair 
with  their  little  pocket-combs  at  all  sorts  of  odd-and-end  times, 
just  as  if  they  were  mermaids.  And  behind  it  all  flows  the  wide 
river,  reflecting  the  shadows  of  the  great  church  on  the  other 
bank,  whose  pinnacles  stand  out  clear  and  dark  against  the  sunset 
sky. 

Of  course  the  primary  object  of  a visit  to  Koln  must  be  to  see 
the  Dom.  But,  after  all,  to  English  eyes  the  Dom  is  not  the 
same  marvellous  work  that  it  is  to  the  Germans  themselves.  Ac- 
customed as  we  are  to  our  beautiful  Cathedrals,  we  are  apt  to 
think  we  have  seen  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  are  even  insular  enough  to  prefer  the  symmetrical 
proportions  of  some  of  them  to  the  vast  dimensions  of  this  huge 
building.  For  there  is  no  denying  that  to  get  the  effect  of  height 
in  the  interior  the  outside  has  been  made  high-shouldered  and  too 
short  for  its  height ; while  the  top-heavy  crosses  on  the  spires 
are  a great  disfigurement,  blunting  the  needle-like  points  that 
help  so  materially  the  effect  of  the  spire's  height.  The  inside  is 
certainly  very  striking;  but  it  is  just  like  any  other  fine  Gothic 
church  on  an  enlarged  scale.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the 
choir  is  the  noted  Dom-bild,  the  masterpiece  of  Meister  Steffan, 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Koln  school  of  painting,  and  in  the 
treasury  are  the  famous  relics,  which  every  one  is  bound  to  see. 
But  as  the  beadle  who  guards  the  gate  is  so  devout  that  he  will  on 
no  account  open  it  while  any  kind  of  service  is  going  on,  any 
stranger  who  has  not  unlimited  time  to  waste  would  do  well  to 
time  his  visit  just  at  the  close  of  the  function.  The  skulls  of  the 


Magi  and  the  jewels  of  their  crowns  are  still  held  up  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  vulgar,  in  spite  of  the  conchoidal  crack  in  the 
monster  emerald — a species  of  flaw  which,  as  a mineralogist 
pointed  out  to  the  sacristan,  is  only  possible  in  glass. 

There  is  no  city  richer  in  relics  than  Koln,  whether  the  test  of 
value  be  quantity  or  quality.  First  and  foremost  are  the  skulls  of 
the  Magi,  themselves  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  town.  Of 
the  rest  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  their  name  is  legion  ; for 
the  bones  of  the  Theban  Legion,  who  are  supposed  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian,  are 
preserved  in  the  chiu'ch  dedicated  to  their  canonized  captain,  Ger6on, 
where  their  stone  coffins  are  built  into  the  walls  and  their  skulls 
arranged  round  the  choir.  Still  more  numerous  are  the  relics  of  St. 
Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  attendant  virgins,  who  perished 
here  on  their  return  from  a pilgrimage  to  Rome — a legend  which 
Carpaccio’s  pencil  has  made  immortal  and  familiar  to  all  visitors 
to  Venice.  Indeed  it  seems  almost  a pity  that  the  bones  of  the 
saint  and  her  story,  so  well  set  forth  on  canvas,  should  be  so  widely 
severed.  No  doubt  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to  this  wealth  of  relics 
that  Kciln  in  the  middle  ages  was  something  more  than  a great 
commercial  emporium.  It  was  also  the  cradle  of  Rhenish  art, 
which  holds  a place  as  distinct  and  apart  as  Rhenish  wine.  And 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  influences  of  Roman  civilization 
are  easily  traceable  in  this  first  artistic  development.  The  builders 
of  the  oldest  churches  in  Koln  must  have  been  to  Trier  and  have 
taken  hints  from  the  basilicas,  if  they  did  not  actually  copy  them. 
Art  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  Christendom  at  this  period,  was 
turned  solely  to  the  building  and  decoration  of  churches.  And 
for  churches  at  Koln  there  must  have  been  a great  demand.  No 
doubt  the  possession  of  such  a valuable  treasure  as  the  skulls  of 
the  Magi,  which  were  given  to  the  Archbishop  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  would  allure  a perpetual  concourse  of  pilgrims  within 
the  walls.  Dante,  in  all  likelihood,  once  trod  its  streets,  drawn 
thither  by  piety  or  curiosity.  The  Cathedral  had  not  long  been 
begun,  and  of  the  other  churches  some  were  finished,  others  in. 
course  of  building.  Probably  it  seemed  to  him  a very  poor  place 
when  compared  to  his  own  beloved  Florence.  But  he  noticed 
and  carried  away  with  him  the  remembrance  of  some  peculiarity 
in  the  cut  of  the  monkish  mantles,  for  he  describes  the  cloaks  of' 
the  hypocrites  in  the  Inferno  as 

Fatte  della  taglia 
Che  ’n  Cologna  per  li  monaci  fassi. 

Perhaps  this  was  meant  as  a hit  at  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sion more  than  at  the  cut  of  their  garb.  At  that  time  the  fame 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  the  “ Universal  Doctor  ” whose  learning  added 
lustre  to  the  city,  must  have  been  in  the  full  bloom  of  its  fresh- 
ness. This  gifted  Dominican  was  probably  among  the  few  who 
love  learning  for  its  own  sake,  for  neither  the  glories  of  the  epis- 
copal palace  at  Ratisbon  nor  of  the  Papal  palace  at  Rome  had  charms 
strong  enough  to  reconcile  him  to  parting  with  his  leisure  and 
his  books.  He  gave  up  his  bishopric  and  his  other  dignities  and 
returned  to  his  cell  in  the  convent  at  Koln,  and  never  left  it  again 
until  death  came  to  fetch  him  eighteen  years  later.  Dante,  who 
was  a great  admirer  of  his  learning  and  his  life,  makes  him  mount 
at  once  to  Paradise,  and  places  him  there  in  company  with  his 
pupil  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  kindred  spirits.  The  great  annual 
fair  was  the  chief  event  of  the  year  at  Koln,  and  vast  multitudes 
both  of  sellers  and  buyers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  gathered  to  it. 
In  those  days  it  was  only  at  the  town  fairs,  and  that  of  Koln  took 
the  lead  among  them,  that  any  new  invention  could  be  made  known, 
to  the  public.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  a special  demand  for  a 
certain  class  of  devotional  books.  Gutenberg’s  first  attempt  at  type- 
printing was  inspired  by  the  desire  of  throwing  oft  copies  of  the 
Speculum,  a favourite  religious  work  of  the  day,  faster  and  better 
than  by  block-printing,  to  supply  the  great  demand  at  the  fair  at 
Koln.  And  he  parried  the  questions  of  the  curious  who  wished 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  his  workshop  by  a pun  upon  the  title, 
telling  them  he  was  making  mirrors  for  the  fair  at  Koln,  an  answer 
which  was  thought  quite  satisfactory. 

But,  besides  the  Cathedral,  there  are  many  other  churches  in 
Koln  which  in  any  other  town  would  be  thought  well  worth 
visiting.  Here  their  fame  is  so  eclipsed  by  the  Dom  that  many 
strangers  pass  through  the  town  without  even  hearing  of,  still  less 
entering,  them.  Yet  most  of  them  were  built  and  consecrated 
before  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Cathedral  was  laid.  Some  are 
interesting  on  account  of  the  specimens  they  contain  of  the  mural 
painting  for  which  the  city  was  at  one  time  famous ; others  on 
account  of  their  architectural  beauties  or  peculiarities.  In  planning 
a tour,  so  short  a time  is  generally  allowed  for  a stay  at  Koln 
that  it  is  impossible  to  study  aU  these  interesting  buildings,  or 
even  to  pay  them  all  a flying  visit.  But,  however  short  the  time 
at  his  disposal,  no  one  interested  in  church  architecture  should 
leave  Koln  without  seeing  St.  Gffi'(5on,  though  it  is  in  rather  an 
out-of-the-way  situation,  and  to  get  at  it  implies  a drive  quite 
across  the  town  from  the  Cathedral  or  the  -railway  station.  The 
church  of  St.  Gdr^on,  like  the  Cathedral  at  Aachen,  is  formed  of 
two  distinct  buildings  of  totally  different  styles  of  architecture 
joined  together.  As  the  original  church  at  Aachen  was  an 
imitation  of  the  church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  so  it  doubtless 
served  as  a model  for  the  transformation  of  the  original  round 
church  of  St.  Gereon  into  its  present  decagonal  form.  But  while 
at  Aachen  the  old  octagonal  church  is  the  choir  and  the  more 
modern  church  the  nave,  at  St.  Gi5r4on  this  arrangement  has  neeu 
reversed.  There  the  new  part  is  the  choir,  and  the  old  Roman 
church,  which  claimed  the  Empress  Helena  as  its  foundress,  has 
been  converted  into  the  nave.  The  long  Romanesque  choir  dates 
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from  tbe  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  not  till  two  cen- 
turies later  that  the  round  church,  showing  symptoms  of  decay, 
was  altered  into  its  present  form.  By  that  time  the  Gothic  style 
was  just  coming  in,  so  that  we  have  here  a curious  example  of 
an  attempt  to  apply  the  newest  fashion  in  church  ornamentation 
to  the  embellishment  of  older  forms. 

Next  in  interest  to  St.  GiSreon  is  the  church  of  St.  Blaria 
im  Capitol,  or  “ Zint-Miirjen,”  as  it  is  popularly  called,  and 
as  it  is  close  to  the  Neumarkt  it  is  much  more  easily  got  at. 
Like  most  of  the  churches  in  Kiiln,  it  is  built  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  building,  the  original  church  in  this  instance  having, 
according  to  tradition,  been  founded  by  the  mother  of  Charles 
Martel,  Pepin  of  Heristal’s  wife.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
tradition  that  the  ground  which  it  occupies  was  formerly  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Capitol.  Most  of  the  present  church  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.  The  choir  and  transepts  are  rounded 
oft'  into  apses,  a style  of  which  this  is  the  earliest  example  to  be 
found  in  Koln.  Next  in  point  of  interest  rank  the  churches  of 
St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Pantaleon,  with  its  tombs  of  Archbishop 
Bruno  and  the  Empress  Theophano,  and  its  ancient  tower,  which 
in  all  probability  is  of  the  same  date.  St.  Cecilia  is  older  still,  as 
it  was  restored  in  the  tenth  century,  and  though  it  has  since  been 
Tebuilt  it  still  contains  parts  of  the  old  church. 

The  church  of  the  Apostles,  though  it  cannot  vie  with  either 
of  these  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  noteworthy  as  a fine  specimen  of 
the  favourite  style  of  Rhenish  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  builders  had  an  eye  more  to  decoration  than  to 
size  for  producing  an  imposing  effect.  Here,  again,  the  building 
ends  in  tbe  trefoil  form  of  the  Zint-Miirjen,  and  the  grouping  of 
the  several  parts  as  seen  from  the  Neumarkt  is  very  pictu- 
Tesque.  To  this  church  belongs  the  legend  of  the  miracle  which  is 
•commemorated  by  the  two  horses'  heads  projecting  from  a house 
in  the  Neumarkt,  which  the  English  stranger  is  apt  to  mistake  for 
the  sign  of  a livery  stable.  The  event  which  they  are  intended 
to  keep  in  memory  happened  in  the  fourteenth  century  during  a 
visitation  of  the  plague.  The  wife  of  the  knight  Mengis  von 
Adocht  was  taken  ill,  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Apostles’ 
Church ; but  the  gravedigger,  attracted  by  her  ring,  came  back 
and  opened  her  coflin,  with  the  intention  of  stealing  it.  This  roused 
the  lady  out  of  the  trance  that  had  been  mistaken  for  death,  and 
she  got  up  and  went  to  her  husband’s  house.  Instead  of  being 
glad  of  her  return,  and  welcoming  her  with  open  arms,  the 
husband  declined  to  receive  her  as  anything  but  her  own  ghost, 
and  swore  that  it  was  just  as  impossible  that  she  could  be  the 
wife  whom  he  had  buried  as  that  his  horses  should  walk  upstairs 
to  the  top  of  the  house.  No  sooner  had  the  words  passed  his  lips 
than  hoofs  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  horses’  heads 
were  seen  looking  out  of  the  upper  windrows.  After  this 
miraculous  confirmation  of  the  story  he  could  no  longer  doubt  it, 
and  the  couple  thus  strangely  re-united  lived  happily  together  for 
many  years  afterwards.  So  says  the  legend,  which  is  very  gener- 
a%  believed,  though  there  are  sceptics  who  affirm  that  the  horses’ 
heads  in  question  are  there  simply  because  they  were  the  arms  of 
Nicasius  von  Haguenay,  who  built  the  house. 

It  is  a great  cause  of  grievance  to  Koln  that,  important  city  as 
it  is,  none  of  the  Imperial  family  ever  stay  there.  This  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  evil  reputation  that  "the  town  has  so  long 
enjoyed,  but  no  doubt  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
royal  palace  within  easy  reach,  not  much  further  oft'  than  Windsor 
is  from  London.  Even  when  the  Emperor  went  to  Koln  in  solemn 
•state  to  pronounce  the  Dom  completed,  he  stayed  at  Briihl,  and 
went  to  and  fro,  but  did  not  pass  the  night  in  the  town.  Briihl  was 
built  by  the  Elector  Clement  Augustus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  just  when  the  rage  for  imitating  the  Grand  Monarque 
and  his  palace  at  Versailles  was  at  its  height  among  the  German 
princes.  Germans  are  fond  of  telling  how,  when  Queen  Victoria 
•paid  a visit  to  Briihl  in  one  of  the  early  years  of  her  reign,  she  was 
saluted  with  “ zapfen-streichen.”  Now  “ zapfen-streichen  ” is  per- 
formed by  the  simultaneous  beating  of  innumerable  drums.  And  | 
the  story  goes  that  this  remarkable  serenade  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Queen  that  she  has  carefully  avoided  paying  Briihl 
-another  visit. 


INDIAN  LEGISLATION. 

The  whole  course  of  the  discussion  regaraing  a measure  which 
has  prematurely  immortalized  the  Legal"  Member  of  Lord 
Ripon’s  Council  reveals  such  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  under  which  Indian  Bills  are  propounded,  criti- 
cized, and  passed  into  law,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  explain  how 
the  process  has  been  and  is  now  conducted.  The  Editor  of  a daily 
paper-,  who  had  never  seen  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court  of 
Calcutta  on  the  Rbert  Bill,  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  .Tudges  had  gone  out  of  their  way  to  profter  “ advice  ” and  to 
mix  in  “politics  ” ; the  fact  being  simply  that  the  Viceroy  in  the 
Legislative  Department  had  asked  for  an  expression  of  the  Court’s 
opinion;  and  that  no  important  measure  affecting  life,  liberty, 
judicial  procedure,  or  property  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  passed 
in  India  without  reference  to  the  Judges  of  the  highest  or  chief 
Court  in  existence  at  the  time.  To  explain  the  successive  develop- 
ments of  legislative  action  by  Circular  Orders,  by  Regulations,  by 
Acts,  and  by  Legislative  Councils  and  debates,  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of  -vv-riters  who,  ex- 
claiming loudly  that  Indian  questions  ought  to  be  excluded  from 


“the  domain  of  jiarty,”  proceed  to  judge  the  opponents  of  senti- 
mental and  unnecessary  legislation  by  the  severest  and  strictest  of 
all  party  tests. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  old  Company  its  Civil  Servants  were 
ruled  by  letter-writing,  which  by  successir  e stages  attained,  in 
point  of  form  and  expres.don,  to  a high  state  of  perfection.  Warren 
Hastings  promulgated  rules,  and  even  published  laws  in  the 
shape  of  Reguhvtio)  s,  which  for  yeav.s  past  have  been  out  of  date 
and  out  of  print.  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793  m,ay  be  called  the 
father  of  Indian  legislation.  He  put  the  Zemindar’s  Magna 
Charta,  the  Perpetual  Settlement,  into  regular  clauses  and  sec- 
tions, and  ho  gave  the  fullest  publicity  to  this  Regulation,  as 
well  as  to  others  establishing  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  in 
all  their  various  grades,  police  superintendence,  rules  for  the 
Salt  and  the  Customs  Departments,  and  all  the  various  agencies 
which  showed  openly  and  avowedly  that  Government,  while 
partly  maintaining  its  commercial  character,  had  entered  on  the 
imperial  phase.  This  state  of  things  continued  with  very  slight 
alterations  through  later  administrations,  including  those  of  Lord 
Minto,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  Lord  Amherst,  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  If  an  old  law  required  tinkering,  or  a fresh  departure 
called  for  something  entirely  new,  some  local  officer  or  some  Board 
was  sure  to  grasp  the  skirts  of  this  happy  circumstance.  Secre- 
taries, members  of  the  Revenue  Board  or  the  Board  of  Customs, 
Salt  and  Opium,  or  the  Judges  of  Sessions  or  of  the  Sudder 
Court,  put  their  knowledge  into  copious  and  exhaustive  Minutes  ; 
and  the  whole  correspondence,  after  being  tossed  about  and  well 
sifted,  went  to  the  Secretary  in  the  Home  Department,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  matter  into  shape,  or,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  out  of  the  two  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  laid  the 
matter  before  the  Governor-General  himself.  In  all  probability 
this  statesman  added  to  the  legislative  stock  a very  masterly 
paper  of  his  own,  showing  how  Engli.sh  training  could  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  technicalities  of  Indian  administration,  and 
cut  paths  through  the  thickest  jungle  of  suh-infeudations  and 
tenures.  After  immense  labour  and  due  caution,  a draft  was  pre- 
pared and  duly  published  in  the  official  Gazette.  Englishmen  in  India 
were  comparatively  few  in  those  days,  and  natives  had  not  then 
learnt  the  art  of  combining  for  political  purposes,  of  clothing  their 
thoughts  in  verbose  English,  and  of  masquerading  in  European 
costume.  Still,  valuable  suggestions  were  made  by  some  inde- 
pendent bodies ; and  the  press,  in  spite  of  its  legal  restrictions,  began 
to  contribute  a share  to  tbe  stock  of  political  ideas.  Many  of  the 
laws  were  lengthy  and  cumbrous,  and  only  suited  to  a state  of 
things  gradually  passing  away.  Here  and  there  the  language  was 
a little  too  technical,  and  now  and  then  it  was  somewhat  involved 
and  confused.  But,  as  a rule,  the  Regulations  were  the  handiwork 
of  men  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  habits  and  languages  of 
the  native  community,  proud  of  their  position,  fearless  of  respon- 
sibility, and  early  taught  to  rule  Orientals  by  that  mixture  of 
equity  and  vigour  which  awes  the  turbulent  and  attaches  the 
respectable  classes  of  their  society.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
representation,  but  there  was  publicity,  knowledge,  and  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  millions  who  had,  except  through 
English  interpreters,  neither  language  nor  voice.  .At  the  re- 
newal of  the  Charter  in  1833  sundry  important  changes  were  made. 
The  Local  Legislatures  of  Bombay  and  Madras  were  abolished.  The 
Regulations  became  “ Acts  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council.” 
A Legal  Member  was  added  to  the  Cabinet,  which  had  consisted  of 
the  Gcwernor-General,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  a military  mem- 
ber, and  two  civilians  of  the  Bengal  establishment.  The  actual 
process  of  law-making,  however,  remained  much  the  same  under 
Macaulay,  Amos,  Charles  Cameron,  and  Bethune.  There  were  no 
oral  debates,  though  the  publication  of  draft  Acts  in  the  Gazette 
now  and  then  raised  a storm.  On  the  last  renewal  of  the  Charter 
in  1853,  a Legislative  as  distinguished  from  an  Executive  Council 
came  into  life,  and  the  little  Parliament  included  what  we  may 
term  the  Cabinet,  besides  new  and  special  members  for  Bengal, 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  two  Judges 
of  the  old  Supreme  Court.  Seven  years  elap.sed  in  which  debating 
flourished  ; the  Penal  Code,  the  Code  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, the  Rent  Act,  and  other  important  measures  were  passed  ; 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  still  further- 
altered  by  Lord  Canning  as  Viceroy,  and  by  Lord  Halifax  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Eminent  officials  and  merchants  were  nominated, 
and  Rajas  and  Nawabs  took  their  seats,  in  order  that  commerce  and 
native  feeling  might  be  openly  represented.  Local  Legislatures  were 
revived ; and  each  Chamber,  though  composed  of  nominated  mem- 
bers, assumed  something  of  a representative  character.  It  was  found 
advisable  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Judges,  but,  except  that 
the  members  now  deliver  their  speeches  sitting  round  a table  in- 
stead of  rising  to  their  feet,  and  that  there  is  more  of  diversity  in 
its  component  parts,  the  Council  presided  over  by  Lord  Ripon  is 
only  a little  more  “advanced”  and  is  scarcely  more  “anomalous 
than  that  presided  over  by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  composition,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Legislature  has  never  moved  without  ascertaining  the 
opinions  of  local  functionaries,  from  the  Magistrate  or  the  Joint- 
Magistrate  to  the  Commissioner,  and  from  the  Judges  of  Sessions 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder  and  of  the  High  Court.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  pass  over  experienced  judicial  officers  or  an  appellate 
Bench  merely  on  the  ground  that  Judges  have  only  to  ad- 
minister the  law  when  given  them,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  to  the  changes  in  existing  codes  or  the  necessity  for  new 
laws.  To  ostracize  the  Bench  and  consult  only  the  executive 
departments,  such  as  Superintendents  of  Police,  iMagistrates,  and 
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Commissioners  of  Division,  would  be  to  deprive  tLe  Legislature  of 
ripe  experience  and  invaluable  aid ; and  practically  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  questions  that  ever  harassed  a statesman 
have  been  referred  for  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  as  most  competent 
to  say  how  measures  would  affect  the  Hindu  in  his  social  obser- 
vances, the  Mahommedan  in  his  religion,  and  both  in  their  rela- 
tion to  landed  interests.  There  never  was  a more  delicate 
and  vexed  question  than  the  abolition  of  Suttee.  On  its  retention, 
so  said  a very  influential  party  composed  of  natives  and  English- 
men, depended  the  fidelity  of  the  Sepoy,  Ihe  acquiescence  of  the 
Brahman  in  foreign  rule,  and  the  English  character  for  observance 
of  pledges  and  good  faith.  By  no  class  of  officials  were  the 
arguments  for  or  against  its  abolition  urged  with  such  earnest- 
ness, eloquence,  and  command  of  facts  as  by  the  Judges  of  the  old 
Sudder  Court ; yet  no  one  accused  them  of  “ mixing  in  politics,” 
or  thought  that  one  of  their  body,  if  he  had  sided  with  the 
Brahmanical  party  in  a debate  that  lasted  just  fifteen  years,  would 
have  hesitated  to  enforce  the  law  which  was  eventually  passed 
to  treat  the  performance  of  a Suttee  as  a distinct  crime.  The 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  who  have  recently  exposed  the  im- 
policy of  the  Hbert  Bill  are  the  genuine  successors  of  men  whose 
opinions  used  to  be  formally  asked  and  freely  given  on  Suttee,  on 
the  subjection  of  Englishmen  to  the  Iccal  civil  courts,  on  the  civil 
and  criminal  procedure  and  Penal  Code,  on  the  rent  law  and  its 
variations,  on  the  privileges  of  Zemindars  and  the  rights  of 
millions  of  agriculturists,  and  on  a variety  of  subjects  in  rela- 
tion to  marriage,  the  devolution  of  property,  changes  in  religion, 
loss  of  caste,  and  everything  that  lends  distinctiveness  to  Anglo- 
Indian  or  Oriental  life.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  many  persons  who 
were  a little  startled  by  the  appearance  in  the  Times  oi  what  has  been 
called  the  protest  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  had  time  fully 
to  ponder  over  its  array  of  facts,  figures,  sound  opinions  and 
dignified  but  merciless  reasoning,  or  to  understand  correctly  the 
position  and  requirements  of  an  independent  Englishman  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  whom  the  change  affects.  But  the  climax 
of  absurdity  is  surely  reached  when  almost  the  sole  criticism  of 
the  Judges’ reply  to  a formal  demand  of  the  Government  comes 
from  a gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  India  is  limited  to  its 
literature  some  three  thousand  years  old.  What  would  be  thought 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  or  of  any  one  of  his  colleagues 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  Sanskrit,  if  he  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  Professor  Max  Muller  pointing  out  what  seemed  an  error 
in  the  translation  of  a Vedic  hymn,  or  his  neglect  of  the  difference 
between  the  proper  and  the  common  forms,  as  they  are  termed,  in 
the  conjugations  of  the  Sanskrit  verb  ? 

Not,  however,  that  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  Hbert  Bill  need 
"be  judged  of  only  by  experts,  or  that  it  lies  outside  the  domain 
of  genuine,  untravelled  English  statesmanship.  The  grave  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  is  that  it  is  conceived  in  haste,  and,  if  it 
passes  into  law,  will  assuredly  afford  plenty  of  leisure  for  repent- 
ance. A statesman  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  India  has  hitherto 
felt  that  he  is  sure  to  find  plenty  of  solid  nuts  to  crack  without 
breaking  his  jaws  on  more  intractable  material,  sowing  dragons’ 
teeth,  reviving  race  antipathies,  and  placing  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues in  queer  dilemmas,  where  they  can  neither  advance  with 
profit  nor  withdraw  with  honour.  Something,  however,  may  be 
gained  if  any  future  discussion  gets  rid  of  the  cant  about  equality, 
the  abolition  of  all  invidious  privileges,  and  other  idols  of  the  tribe. 
If  we  are  to  treat  India  and  its  250  millions  logically,  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  we  have  no  business  there  at  all.  In- 
deed the  Radical  utterances  on  this  subject  display  a remarkable 
confusion  of  thought,  an  ignorance  of  past  and  present  history, 
and  an  inability  to  comprehend  the  stern  logic  of  our  supremacy 
and  the  essential  conditions  of  our  existence  as  a foreign  and  bene- 
ficent Power  in  the  East.  Probably  there  has  never  been  an 
administration  since  the  world  began  which  has  taken  so  much 
trouble  for  the  native  and  subject,  and  so  litt’e  for  the  foreign 
and  dominant,  part  of  the  community.  The  statute-book  is 
crammed  with  Regulations  and  laws  in  which  nothing  but 
native  terms  occur  and  nothing  but  native  interests  appear 
worthy  of  the  least  consideration.  Men  have  argued  and  toiled 
to  secure  the  property  of  the  native,  to  guarantee  his  privileges 
where  not  in  direct  conflict  with  humanity  and  common  sense,  to 
give  him  cheap  and  substantial  justice,  to  free  him  from  vexatious 
cesses  and  tolls,  to  provide  him  with  all  kinds  of  education  at 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  to  assign  him  employment 
according  to  his  capacities  and  deserts.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  any  one  law  in  the  Indian  Codes  passed  solely  to  benefit 
Englishmen,  or  to  any  one  privilege  created  specially  for  them  in 
their  various  characters  of  barrister,  merchant,  trader,  or  engineer. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  past  times  to 
interfere  with  a high  hand  whenever  the  Englishman  presumed 
on  his  nationality  or  dealt  with  villagers  and  Ryots  as  if  they 
were  his  own  goods  and  chattels.  But  there  is  no  question 
now  of  want  of  protection  to  the  weaker  race.  The  native 
employs  Englishmen  to  manage  his  Zemindaries,  he  can  sue 
him  as  a debtor,  he  can  deal  with  him  commercially  on  equal 
or  superior  terms,  and  he  can  take  up  a position  of  complete 
independence  in  every  act  and  circumstance  of  social  life.  The 
Englishman  in  all  this  agitation  is  demanding  nothing  new,  is 
refusing  to  bear  no  accustomed  burden,  is  actuated  by  no  feel- 
ings of  vindictiveness  to  the  population,  and  by  no  disloyalty 
to  the  governing  power.  He  is  simply  asking  to  be  let  alone 
and  to  be  judged  by  his  own  countrymen — that  is,  foiling  a 
jury,  to  be  tried  by  one  of  his  own  race  and  creed.  It  seems 
strange  now,  and  will  po.ssibly  appear  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of 


posterity,  that  there  ever  should  have  been  tbe  slightest  hesitation-, 
in  guaranteeing  him  this  privilege,  and  so  much  intemperate  zeal  to 
deprive  him  of  this  right.  Those  who  reiterate  the  usual  stock 
arguments  about  pledges  to  India,  justice  to  250  millions,  and  the- 
feverish  anxiety  of  ignorant  agriculturists  to  behold  the  day  when 
Baboo  Lakhi  Narayan  Chakravartti  shall  try  Mr.  Smith  and' 
sentence  him  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  in  spite  of  the  eloquent 
speech  of  a first-class  Calcutta  barrister  and  the  warnings  of  a 
truculent  press,  will  hardly  be  convinced  by  anything  we  can. 
now  say.  But  a careful  perusal  of  the  letter  of  the  High 
Court  can  do  no  harm.  We  have  previously  shown  that  this 
docament  collects  into  a moderate  space,  and  sets  in  the 
clearest  and  most  dispassionate  language,  everything  that  ought  to 
have  occurred  to  Lord  Ripon  and  his  colleagues  long  before  they 
started  on  their  wanton  career.  Whether  its  authors  deal  with 
invented  administrative  difficulties,  or  comparative  judicial  fitness,, 
or  the  confidence  of  the  accused  in  the  impartiality  of  his  judges, 
or  past  pledges,  or  the  alleged  grievance  of  the  native  under  his 
implied  disabilities,  or  social  feelings  or  susceptibilities,  or  logic,  or 
right  reason,  or  analogy,  or  grave  precedent,  they  are  everywhere 
dignified,  precise,  and  above  suspicion.  We  would  only  add  one 
argument  to  this  paper  which  possibly  feelings  of  delicacy  led  them, 
to  omit.  Some  of  the  Judges  on  that  Bench  must  remember  with 
regard  and  esteem  the  names  of  Shambunath  Pundit,  Dwarkanath 
Mittra,  and  Anukul  Chandra  Mubarji,  three  native  Judges  who 
in  succession  adorned  the  Bench  of  the  High  Court.  It  is  a fact 
for  which  we  can  vouch  that  none  of  those  eminent  lawyers,, 
though  treated  as  equals  by  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  and  his. colleagues, 
ever  during  their  whole  incumbency  presided  at  any  sessions  in 
Calcutta  to  try  the  lowest  of  English  prisoners  on  the  smallest 
criminal  charge,  or  thought  themselves  aggrieved  and  insulted  by 
this  anoma'ous  exclusion  from  what  in  strict  “ logic '’  was  as  much, 
a portion  of  their  legal  rights  as  deciding  huge  civil  suits  about 
inheritance  and  adoption,  and  confirming  sentences  of  death  passed 
by  the  local  tribunals  on  their  own  fellow-countrymen  for  the 
highest  of  ciimes. 


PARTNERSHIPS  IN  PLEASURE-TAKING. 

Few  things  puzzle  us  more  than  a class  of  advertisements- 
which  appear  regularly  in  the  newspapers  each  spring  and 
summer.  We  greatly  marvel  what  manner  of  men  or  women  they 
may  be  who  rush  into  type  to  find  eligible  companions  for  foreign- 
travel  or  seaside  sojourns.  We  can  understand  the  case  of  the 
man  who  looks  out  for  company  on  an  exploring  expedition  or  aa 
ivory  quest  in  Central  Africa,  for  the  pursuit  of  botany  and  ento- 
mology in  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries,  or  even. 
for  shooting  tigers  in  the  jungles  of  the  Terai.  Such  daring  ad- 
venturers are  never  over-plentiful,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  to  have 
sterling  qualities  in  common.  What  one  chiefly  craves,  as  we- 
suppose,  in  these  circumstances  is  a comrade  who  may  be  thoroughly 
relied  upon,  who  will  accept  danger  and  difficulties  as  matters  of 
course,  and  who  is  content  to  put  up  with  any  amount  of  hard- 
ships. And,  setting  aside  the  friendship  that  should  be  generated 
by  common  sympathies  and  tribulations  and  a constant  inter- 
change of  kindly  offices,  under  these  conditions  there  can  be 
little  leisure  or  inclination  to  be  fastidious.  When  you  break- 
fast, clasp-knife  in  hand,  on  half-scorched  rhinoceros  steaks, 
and  swallow  strong  solutions  of  brackish  mud  out  of  battered 
tin  pannikins,  you  may  well  overlook  any  eccentricities  of 
manner,  as  you  may  never  discover  that  your  friend,  in  a higher 
state  of  civilization,  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  his  peas  with 
a knife.  You  may  agree  to  differ  to  any  extent  on  social  or 
resthetical  questions,  since  between  incessant  preoccupations,  hard 
work,  and  heavy  slumber,  they  are  never  likely  to  come  up  for 
discussion.  But  it  is  a very  different  thing  when  you  foregather 
by  appointment  with  a stranger  for  a leisurely  tour  within  the. 
limits  of  polite  society.  Even  if  you  are  both  of  the  amiable 
temperaments  that  merit  canonization,  you  bring  the  materials  for- 
very  pretty  quarrels,  and,  indeed,  you  almost  find  the  quarrels  ready, 
made.  There  are  wet  days  and  toilsome  journeys  to  be  faced.  There 
is  the  settling  the  question  of  accommodation  at  hotels,  where  there 
is  a choice  between  a good  bedroom  and  a very  bad  one.  There  are- 
the  hours  of  meals ; the  scale  on  which  you  are  to  order  your 
repasts ; the  dishes  to  be  served  when  you  dine  or  sup  a la  carte  .• 
the  hour  for  the  morning  start;  and,  above  all,  the  routes  by 
which  you  are  to  travel.  Looking  at  human  life  with  its  holidays 
as  a time  of  probation,  the  arrangement  may  prove  an  ex- 
cellent discipline  for  those  who  love  to  moidify  the  flesh  and- 
spirit  and  to  crush  down  the  risings  of  angiw  passions ; but  even 
discipline  of  this  kind  must  be  fitted  to  our  frailties,  and  be  in  a 
measure  an  affair  of  give  and  take.  Otherwise,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  Captain  Marrjnit’s  heroes,  the  protracted  course  of  discipline 
will  end  in  a blow-up.  And,  if  people  with  tbe  predispositions  of 
saints  can  hardly  be  coupled  together  comfortably,  what  must  be 
tbe  fate  of  those  who  are  given  to  self-indulgence  in  grumbling,  or- 
who  are  cursed  with  what  is  euphemistically  called  a temper  ? In 
fact,  .as  it  seems  to  us,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  plan  must  be 
the  spice  of  speculation  in  it,  although  it  is  true  that  you  stand  to 
lo.se  in  any  case,  and  are  playing  for  very  considerable  stakes.  At 
the  best,  you  may  count  upon  p.assing  vour  holiday  iu  rubbing- 
down  and  rounding  off  the  rough  angles  that  make  close  daily 
communion  irritating  ; while,  at  the  worst,  ever-widening  diver- 
gencies will  end  in  an  open  breach,  and  you  sacrifice  the  pleasiu’ed- 
of  the  holiday  altogether. 
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The  first  step  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  as  a general  rule,  is, 
tre  presume,  to  exchange  preliminary  references,  although  the  most 
satisfactory  references  cannot  go  very  far.  A man  may  have  a 
good  balance  at  his  banker's,  and  be  a regular  attendant  at  his 
parish  church,'without  being  in  any  way  eligible  as  a travelling  com- 
panion. However,  having  satisfied  yourself  of  the  solvency  and 
respectability  of  your  future  friend,  the  day  is  fixed  when  you  are 
to  make  acquaintance  at  the  Charing  Cross  station.  We  may 
imagine  that  even  the  most  tranquil  pulse  must  fiutter  when  you 
are  to  recognize  your  correspondent  under  the  clock  by  some  pre- 
arranged signal.  First  impressions,  though  they  may  be  deceptive, 
go  for  a great  deal ; and,  should  the  first  impressions  be  unfavour- 
able, you  have  a foretaste  of  future  horrors.  We  seldom  see  a 
proposal  made  for  the  exchange  of  photographs,  although  in  our 
opinion  the  simplest  prudence  would  recommend  that.  Thus  Jones 
■who  is  particular  as  to  his  personal  appearance,  and  who  has  just 
invested  in  a chaste  new  touring  suit,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fashionably  cut  clothes  in  his  bulky  portmanteau,  sets  eyes  upon  a 
figure  squalid  and  untrimmed.  His  new  acquaintance,  who  has  never 
sacrificed  to  the  graces  at  home,  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  appear- 
ances among  strangers.  It  is  his  •opinion  besides  that  the  luxury 
of  travel  consists  in  dispensing  with  all  luxurious  superfluities ; and 
in  his  Spartan  austerit}'  he  has  restricted  his  “ traps  ” to  a Gladstone 
hand-bag  or  a weather-worn  knapsack.  He  has  given  up  shaving 
a couple  of  days  before ; seemingly  he  has  left  his  hair-brushes 
behind  as  well  as  his  razors  ; his  soft  and  shapeless  wide-awake  is 
in  keeping  with  his  shrunken  tweeds ; one  and  the  other  would 
discredit  any  decent  scarecrow ; and  his  feet  are  encased  in  a pair 
of  those  heavy  hob-nailed  boots  which  imply  that  the  wearer 
borrows  slippers  from  the  hotels.  A gentleman  so  carelessly  clad 
is  sure  to  be  hearty  in  his  manners ; he  has  a loud  voice  and  a 
pealing  laugh.  He  pulls  a broad  red  hand  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
pocket,  and  presents  it  with  literal  over-warmth  to  Mr.  Jones, 
who  for  his  part  has  already  turned  cold  as  his  cheeks  have  lost 
their  colour.  Rather  retiring  in  the  nature  which  has  isolated  his 
life  and  reduced  him  to  the  rash  extremity  of  advertising,  Jones 
foresees  a course  of  acute  suffering,  and,  although  confused  and 
taken  aback,  already  he  is  tasting  its  bitterness.  Yet  he  is  bound 
to  realize  his  anticipations  of  a pleasure  trip,  and  he  feels  all  the 
irony  of  the  situation.  That  group  of  pretty  girls  whom  he  would 
have  diffidently  admired  from  a distance,  with  some  vague  idea  of 
an  accident  possibly  helping  him  to  an  acquaintance,  are  looking 
■with  resentful  disgust  at  his  new  chum,  who  has  contrived  to 
blunder  up  against  them,  and  never  dreams  of  making  an  apology. 
Yet  that  sort  of  thing  will  be  happening  perpetually.  The  pair 
had  arranged  to  pass  a few  days  in  Paris,  and  he  pictures 
himself  promenading  the  Boulevards  in  such  company ; he  con- 
jures up  scenes  in  the  caftls  and  restaurants,  under  the  awnings  of 
Rhine  steamers  and  in  Swiss  saUes-a-manger,wao'a^  crowds  of  the 
curious,  the  sarcastic,  and  the  uncivil,  who  in  their  idleness  have 
little  to  do  but  to  look  and  laugh.  A shy  man,  and  morbidly  self- 
conscious  already,  he  sees  himself  shunned  like  a social  leper ; he  sees 
himself  travelling  over  picturesque  Europe  as  a peripatetic  target 
to  be  shot  at  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  We  may  drop  a veil  over 
the  terrible  future  which  his  forebodings  and  susceptibilities  will  go 
far  to  realize.  If  he  had  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  which 
he  is  pretty  certain  to  want,  he  would  insist  upon  having  an  expla- 
nation on  the  spot,  settle  the  terms  of  a separation,  and  even,  if 
necessary,  pay  substantial  forfeit. 

However,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  these  touring  partnerships, 
that  they  may  be  dissolved  at  any  moment ; though  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  victims  will  endure  all  that  is  tolerable  rather  than 
be  driven  to  that  extremity.  But  shooting  associations  are  more 
serious  affairs,  since  a certain  amount  of  capital  has  been  sunk  in 
the  joint  enterprise  by  men  who  can  seldom  afford  to  lose  it. 
So  commercial  jealousies  come  into  play,  and  men,  as  we  know, 
are  much  inclined  to  “shoot  jealous,”  even  when  guests  and 
shooting  gratis.  In  this  case  probably  the  partnership  is  formed 
of  three  or  four  guns,  so  that  there  must  always  be  the  burning 
question  of  distributing  the  beats.  Those  who  are  out  of  luck  or 
shooting  indifferently  are  sure  to  complain  of  the  ground  assigned 
them,  and  they  will  grumble  when  they  can  never  follow  up  the 
birds  except  by  the  fceach  of  a mutual  understanding.  After  the 
glowing  advertisements  that  attracted  them,  there  will  almost 
certainly  be  general  disappointment  as  to  the  game,  and  the  man 
who  made  the  bargain  with  the  proprietor  will  be  held  responsible. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  actual  sport  is  almost  a secondary  consideration. 
There  will  be  wet  days  and  weary  evenings,  and  certainly  the 
chances  are  very  much  against  the  haphazard  partnership  shaking 
down  together  sociably.  One  man  objects  strongly  to  smoking, 
and,  being  outvoted  by  the  hearty  assent  of  the  others,  the 
common  sitting-room  becomes  a purgatory  to  him.  Possibly  he 
makes  a habit  of  withdrawing  to  sulk  in  his  bedroom,  when 
it  may  be  imagined  in  what  genial  mood  he  meets  his 
companions  next  morning.  Another  man  has  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  cards,  and  shudders  at  the  perpetual  games  with  a 
dummy,  which  are  fatal  besides  to  good  fellowship  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned  ; or  a second  may  not  only  be  blindly  devoted  to 
whist,  but  offensively  intolerant  of  the  revokes  to  which  a third 
is  hopelessly  addicted.  Smouldering  sparks  will  be  scattered 
about  among  the  loose  powder  that  is  always  ready  to  catch  light 
and  explode.  Then  on  wet  days  animated  discussions  on  politics, 
religion,  or  art  will  degenerate  into  vociferous  wrangles,  developing 
the  moral  incompatibilities  which  no  charity  can  reconcile.  One  of 
the  party  comes  out  as  a red-hot  Radical  and  revolutionist,  to  the 
pious  horror  of  a prim  Conservative ; or  perhaps,  in  a discussion  as 


to  the  propriety  of  going  to  church,  he  discovers  the  cloven  foot  of 
the  atheist.  Relaxation  in  field  sports  is  much  to  be  recommended 
when  it  invigorates  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  when  serene 
repose  is  assured  by  honest  work,  and  when  placid  evenings  follow 
those  pleasant  dinners  at  which  digestion  waits  on  excellent  ap- 
petite ; but  living  in  a fiery  atmosphere  of  domestic  broils  is  as  un- 
wholesome as  shooting  in  perpetual  thunderstorms  under  lowering 
skies  surcharged  with  electricity. 

It  strikes  us,  in  short,  that  lonely  men,  if  they  find  themselves 
between  the  horns  of  a dilemma,  had  better  turn  to  the  one 
that  points  towards  dulness,  and  try  to  cultivate  those  pleasures 
of  solitude  which  have  been  so  rapturously  sung  by  the  poets.  As 
to  isolated  women,  we  should  be  sorry  to  speak  so  confidently.  It 
appears  to  us,  if  we  may  trust  our  observations,  that  they  are  apt 
to  hit  it  off  together  more  easily  than  men.  Spinsters  of  strait- 
ened means,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a certain  time  of 
life,  are  less  wedded  to  their  own  ways  than  bachelors.  They 
have  never  been  demoralized  by  the  selfish  independence  of  clubs, 
though  the  luxury  of  these  establishments,  by  the  way,  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  They  have  generally  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves useful  in  life,  an  effort  involving  self-sacrifices  which  in  the 
end  are  richly  repaid.  They  have  acquired  the  gift  of  getting  up 
a genuine  interest  in  trifles  ; and,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
can  make  themselves  contented  with  the  least  readable  of  books, 
with  worsteds  and  knitting-needles,  or  even  wdth  an  absolute 
vacuity  of  thought.  They  take  a positive  pleasure  in  martyrdoms 
in  a small  way,  and  rather  welcome  those  casual  rubs,  such  as  early 
rising,  short  bedsteads,  and  bad  coffee,  which  grate  so  disagreeably 
on  the  male  sex,  and  ruffle  their  tempers  for  the  day.  Then  un- 
protected I'emales,  however  strong-minded  they  may  be,  have  to 
submit  in  some  degree  to  the  tyranny  of  the  convenances  ; and  their 
lingering  vanity  consents  reluctantly  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
supposed  necessity  for  feminine  countenance  and  protection.  As  they 
need  each  other,  they  come  to  tolerate  each  other ; toleration  may 
grow  into  liking,  and  at  all  events  they  cling  together,  which  is 
another  proof  of  the  care  of  the  Providence  that  tempers  the  winds 
of  the  world  to  its  shorn  sheep. 


LOYALTY. 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised  and  even 
perplexed  at  the  outburst  of  loyal  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the 
illness  and  approaching  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  in  the 
breasts  of  many  Frenchmen,  and  of  not  a few  zealous  royalists 
beyond  the  limits  of  France.  They  speak  with  bated  breath  and 
an  almost  personal  affection  of  their  deep  anxiety  about  “ the 
King” — he  is  always  the  King  or  Henry  V.  in  their  mouths — and 
profess  with  evident  sincerity  to  regard  his  life  as  a matter  of 
supreme  importance  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  France.  Only 
the  other  day  a proposal  for  a Neuvnine  on  occasion  of  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption  was  issued  by  a Committee  of  “ French  ladies 
for  the  Salvation  of  the  Church  and  of  France”  to  this  effect : 
“ Pray  without  ceasing  and  faint  not.  This  is  now  more  than 
ever  the  period  to  put  the  Saviour’s  words  in  practice.  ...  St. 
Louis  died  for  his  country,  working  for  the  Church,  like  a devoted 
son  that  loves  a cherished  mother.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  in 
exile  has  served  the  Church,  but  France  has  need  of  him.  By 
St.  Louis  we  shall  obtain  his  recovery,  and,  like  St.  Louis,  he  will 
give  France  wise  laws.”  And  then  follow  directions  for  observing 
the  Neuvaine  of  prayers.  No  doubt  the  Count  has  led  a blameless 
and  honourable  life ; he  has  borne  exile,  obscurity,  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  “hope  deferred  ” with  quiet  dignity,  and  has  justly 
earned  the  reputation  of  an  upright,  devout,  and  chivalrous 
gentleman.  But  there  has  not,  one  would  think,  been  much  in 
his  character  or  career  to  rouse  any  special  enthusiasm,  though 
from  his  posthumous  birth  he  was  called  “the  child  of  miracle”;  nor 
can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  his  father,  who  never  reigned, 
or  his  grandfather,  who  did,  established  any  lasting  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  There  is  more  to  be  said  indeed 
for  his  ancestor,  St.  Louis,  to  whose  memory  and  intercession  so 
fervent  an  appeal  has  been  made,  at  the  very  mention  of  whose 
name,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  “almost  involuntary  expressions 
of  admiration  broke  from  ” the  lips  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  was  no 
very  warm  devotee  of  canonized  Saints  in  general ; but  then  St. 
Louis  reigned  more  than  six  centuries  ago.  One  thing  at  all  events 
is  clear  on  the  face  of  it;  loyalty  must  be  more  than  a merely 
personal  sentiment,  though,  as  will  presently  appear,  it  springs  in 
the  main  from  a personal  source.  We  are  speaking  here  of  loyalty 
in  its  restricted  but  most  ordinary  sense  as  devotion  to  a sovereign 
or  a dynasty.  There  is  a wider  application  of  the  term,  as  when  we 
speak  of  a loyal  character^  or  of  a man  being  loyal  to  his  friends, 
and  in  this  sense  few  would  dispute  that  the  quality  is  both  a 
meritorious  and  an  amiable  one.  It  means thatamanistrueandleal 
to  his  friends  and  those  who  trust  him — leal  indeed  is  another  form 
of  the  same  word — that  he  has  an  honest  generous  nature.  But  the 
word  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  which  stands  flrst  in  Johnson, 
of  “ true  to  one’s  prince,”  or,  we  may  add,  to  his  dynasty.  And 
in  this  sense  Mr.  Lecky  says  that  “loyalty, patriotism,  and  attach- 
ment to  a cosmopolitan  cause  are  three  forms  of  moral  enthusiasm 
respectively  appropriate  to  three  successive  stages  of  mental  pro- 
gress, and  have  a certain  analogy  to  idolatrous  worship,  church 
feeling,  and  moral  culture,  which  are  the  central  ideas  of  three 
stages  of  religious  history.”  He  is  careful  to  add  that  “ genera- 
lizations of  this  kind  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  a general 
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and  approximate  truth,”  and  the  caution  is  not  superfluous.  His 
generalizations  are,  to  say  the  least,  no  better  than  Comte’s 
famous  division  of  the  three  stages  of  human  development — 
theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive — which  can  by  no  means 
he  accepted,  as  he  apparently  intended  it  to  he,  as  an  exhaustive 
and  universal  law. 

Mr.  Lecky’s  religious  analogy  seems  to  us  indeed  rather  to 
obscure  than  to  elucidate  his  classiflcation  of  religious  enthusiasms. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  is  referring  to  the  religious  history 
of  the  world,  or  to  the  history  of  particular  religions.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that,  if  the  transition  from 
“ idolatrous  worship  ” to  “ church  feeling  ” means  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  world  or  any  part  of  it  to  Christianity,  that 
depends — if  not  on  a new  revelation,  as  Christians  might  argue — 
quite  as  much  at  least  on  the  superior  moral  force  of  the  new 
creed,  or  of  its  preachers,  as  on  the  previous  moral  growth  of  their 
converts.  If  on  the  other  hand  successive  stages  of  Christian 
history  are  meant,  the  nearest  approach  to  what  might  he  called 
“ idolatrous  worship  ” must  he  looked  for  in  the  mediaeval  rather 
than  in  the  earliest  ages,  when  however  “church  feeling” 
was  sufficiently  conspicuous.  And  we  are  confronted  hy  the 
same  sort  of  historical  difSculty  in  applying  this  theory  of 
three  stages  to  the  principle  of  lo3'alty.  It  may  of  course  he 
said  in  a general  way  that  personal  devotion  to  a chief  is  de- 
veloped earlier  than  the  abstract  idea  of  patriotism,  while  that 
lofty  cosmopolitanism  which  is  to  supersede  love  of  country  is 
still  a dream  of  the  future.  But  loyalty  in  our  accustomed 
sense  of  firm  and  faithful  allegiance  through  good  report  and 
evil  report  to  a reigning  sovereign  or  a reigning  family  is 
after  all  rather  a creation  or  a sequel  of  the  age  of  chivalry  than 
the  characteristic  of  a very  ancient  period  of  the  world’s  history. 
Wc  do  notread  much  o.f  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  in  the  records 
of  the  Persian  and  Egyptian  monarchies,  while  to  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  of  the  classical  age  the  idea  of  kingship  was  odious,  and 
onh'  recalled  traditions,  not  of  ancient  loyalty,  but  of  despotisms 
happily  suppressed.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  history  of  our  own 
country  the  case  is  not  very  different.  Of  our  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  sovereigns  some  were  popular,  some  were  unpopular,  but  it 
would  he  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  sentiment  of  devoted 
loj'alty  to  a royal  dVnasty,  like  the  theory  of  divine  right,  which 
-is  closely  connected  with  it,  came  in  with  the  Stuarts.  In  France, 
where  the  same  family  sat  on  the  throne  from  the  daj'S  of  Hugh 
•Capet  to  the  Revolution  of  ’89,  the  sentiment  may  be  of  older 
growth ; hut  in  England  there  were  so  many  changes  in  the  succes- 
. sion,  and  the  principle  of  lineal  descent  was  so  largely  modified  by  the 
theory  of  election  and  the  personal  will  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
who  often  claimed  (whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament) the  right  to  name  his  successor,  as  well  as  hy  civil  wars, 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  affirm  that  James  I.  was  the  first  King 
who  really  ascended  the  throne  simply  in  virtue  of  his  ancestral 
right.  He  was  in  fact  actually  excluded  hy  two  Acts  of 
Parliament ; yet  no  sooner  was  Elizabeth  dead  than  he  was  pro- 
claimed King  with  the  universal  assent  of  the  nation,  and  Parlia- 
ment hastened  to  declare  that  immediately  on  the  Queen’s  death 
“ the  Imperial  crown  of  the  realm  of  England  did  hy  inherent 
birthright  and  lawful  and  undoubted  succession  descend  and  come 
to  ” him,  “ as  being  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir 
of  the  blood-royal  of  this  realm.”  ' The  opposition  of  rival  factions. 
Papist  and  Puritan,  who  were  looked  on  as  enemies  of  the  State, 
may  help  to  account  for  this  ready  and  zealous  unanimity,  and  for 
Hooker’s  having  advocated  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  a doctrine 
not  fiir  removed  from  that  of  divine  right  afterwards  elaborately 
constructed  by  Filmer.  Such  at  all  events  was  the  fact,  and  the 
formal  enunciation  of  a claim  of  divine  right  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  constituted  a direct  challenge  to  the  loyalty  as  well  as 
the  actual  obedience  of  his  subjects. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  in  England  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  family  should  have  come  in,  or  at  least  first 
taken  shape,  under  the  Stuarts.  We  have  already  intimated  that, 
while  it  attaches  itself  to  the  reigning  family,  and  not  simply  to 
the  individual  ruler,  its  origin  is  really  due  in  great  measure  to 
personal  considerations,  which  tend  further  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  it.  A reference  to  the  later  history  of  England  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  this.  There  was  nothing  to  elicit,  and  a good 
deal  to  repress,  any  feeling  of  personal  devotion  in  the  first  two 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  those  whose  political  opinions  were  most  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  who  most  strenuously  opposed 
the  claims  of  “ the  Pretender,”  cherished  no  very  ardent  feeling  of 
loyalty  for  George  I.  or  George  II.  The  first  sovereign  of  this 
line  to  deserve  or  even  appreciate  such  a homage — though  very 
far  from  being  an  ideal  ruler — was  George  HI.,  and  the  second  is 
her  present  Majesty,  whose  subjects  readily  acknowledge  what  the 
Laureate  has  eloquently  expressed  that 

A thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 

In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 

And  thus  her  reign  has  witnessed  a revival  of  genuine  loyalty  to 
the  throne,  as  “ a form  of  moral  enthusiasm,”  to  use  Mr.  Lecky's 
words,  unknown  in  this  country — with  the  partial  exception  of 
the  reign  of  George  III. — since  the  time  of  “ good  Queen  Anne.” 
And  Queen  Anne  received  that  homage  not  so  much  for  any  indi- 
vidual merits  of  her  own  as  from  the  fact  of  her  being  a Stuart. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  personal  element  in  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  a reigning  family.  What  the  Bourbons  owed  to 
St.  Louis,  and  in  later  days  to  the  patient  sufferings  and  tragic 


fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Stuarts  owed  in  large  measure  to  the  per- 
sonal grace  and  heroic  death  of  the  “ royal  martyr,”  Charles  I. 
Neither  Louis  nor  Charles  was  a perfect  man,  still  less  a model  king, 
but  both  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  had  a personal  charm  and 
dignity  which  went  far  to  elicit  a strong  and  even  passionate  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them,  and 
to  kindle  the  imaginations  of  very  many  more,  as  well  at  the  time 
as  since,  and  both  suffered  bravely  an  unjust  and  cruel  death  for  a 
cause  they  believed  to  be  divine.  As  regards  the  Stuarts  indeed 
generally,  though  this  cannot  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
Bourbons,  there  appears  to  have  been  a natural  power  of 
attraction  about  them  which  tended  to  evoke  and  rivet  the  per- 
sonal allegiance  of  their  followers.  But  in  either  case  the  still 
surviving  sentiment  of  loyalty — which  in  England  once  took  the 
form  of  Jacobitism  and  is  now  able  to  attach  itself  to  the  reigning 
dynasty,  while  it  leads  one  section  of  Frenchmen  passionately  to 
desire  a Bourbon  restoration — derives  much  of  its  force,  if  not  its 
origin,  from  the  lasting  impress  stamped  on  the  popular  imagina- 
tion by  the  noble  or  winning  individuality  of  certain  sovereigns 
of  the  Stuart  and  Bourbon  line.  It  is  true  of  course  that  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  as  distinat  from  “ law-abiding” — for  the 
two  ideas  are  very  different  in  spite  of  the  common  etymology 
of  the  words — appeals  more  immediately  to  the  prevalent  tone 
of  mind  of  particular  ages  or  countries  than  of  others.  It 
is  more  akin  e.g.  to  the  Irish  than  to  the  Scotch  temperament, 
while  for  obvious  reasons  it  can  find  no  natural  scope  in  America. 
It  was  once  powerful,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  predict 
that  it  will  never  be  powerful  again,  in  France;  the  Napoleonic 
enthusiasm  indeed  was  a variety,  though  royalists  would  call 
it  a bastard  variety,  of  the  same  idea.  In  England,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  sentiment  is  still  a reality,  notwithstanding  changes  of 
djmasty,  and  therefore  it  is  that  high  qualities  in  the  reigning 
sovereign  call  forth  not  merely  personal  popularity  but  a deeper 
attachment  to  the  throne.  What  part  the  sentiment  of  loyalty 
may  have  to  play  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  decide,  but  it  cannot  certainly  be  classed  among  the  dead 
virtues.  Between  patriotism  and  that  broad  cosmopolitan  philan- 
thropy which  ignores  all  national  distinctions,there  is  a vast  contrast, 
though  genuine  patriotism  need  not  be  selfish  or  exclusive.  But 
between  patriotism  and  loyalty  there  is  no  necessary  contrast,  and 
in  a monarchical  State  the  two  may  become  almost  identified,  as  in 
England  under  Elizabeth  and  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  The 
King  becomes  the  symbol  at  once  and  centre  of  national  greatness, 
and  loyalty  to  him  implies  faith  in  the  permanence  and  grandeur 
of  the  national  destinies.  Whether  a sense  of  personal  loyalty  or  of 
abstract  patriotism  stands  highest  in  the  scale  of  “ moral  culture  ” 
is  an  inquiry  of  speculative  rather  than  practical  interest.  So  long 
as  human  nature  continue^  what  it  is  we  cannot  live  wholly  on 
abstractions,  and  the  time  is  presumably  distant  when  for  a large 
portion  of  mankind  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  will  not  be  the 
surest,  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  sole  adequate,  guarantee  for  that 
ready  and  faithful  discharge  of  civil  obligations  which  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  every  State. 


A MODEL  ALPINE  ASCENT. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Girdlestone,  an  energetic 
Alpine  traveller,  who  objected,  not  unreasonably,  to  the 
exorbitant  tariff  for  guides  enforced  at  Grindelwald  and  Cha- 
mouni,  published  a book  in  which  he  sought  to  show  how  ex- 
pense might  be  avoided  by  the  simple  expedient  of  dispensing 
with  professional  assistance  altogether.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  work,  which  was  called  2'he  High  Alps  Without  Guides, 
produced  on  a good  many  readers  exactly  the  opposite  effect 
to  what  the  author  intended.  In  The  Frosty  Caucasus  Mr. 
F.  0.  Grove  tells  how  a Caucasian,  being  promised  increased 
pay  if  he  increased  his  pace,  cogently  answered  that  money  was 
a very  good  thing,  but  that  the  breath  which  is  the  life  of  man 
was  a better,  and  that  if  he  walked  in  such  a way  as  to  do 
himself  grievous  harm,  an  extra  day’s  pay  would  be  of  small  avail 
to  him.  Not  a few  of  those  who  studied  Mr.  Girdlestone’s  pages 
must  have  experienced  a feeling  something  like  that  which  the 
Caucasian  so  Aptly  expressed.  It  must  have  seemed  to  them  that 
the  luxury  of  saving  sixty  or  seventy  francs  was,  on  the  whole, 
rather  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  chance  of  descending  in 
a fragmentary  condition,  and  that  what  Mr.  Girdlestone  really 
succeeded  in  showing  was  that  expeditions  without  the  aid  of 
practical  mountaineers  were  not  pleasant,  and  decidedly  were  not 
free  from  danger.  It  appeared  from  his  narrative  that  he  got 
into  awkward  predicaments,  and  had  some  narrow  escapes.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  attributed  his  release  from  difficulties 
to  fervent  prayer.  Those  who  were  least  disposed  to  deride  so 
pious  a view  can  hardly  have  failed  to  draw  the  obvious  inference 
that,  if  a particular  form  of  sport  led  a man  into  such  straits  that 
he  had  no  resource  save  prayer,  it  could  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  a legitimate  amusement. 

Mr,  Girdlestone’s  expeditions- were  not  admired  or  approved  of 
by  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club ; and  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that,  if  his  example  was 
followed,  serious  mishaps  would  take  place.  This  conclusion  was 
probably  right;  for,  on  reading  his  pleasant  and  well-written 
narrative,  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt  that,  though  courageous  and 
enterprising  in  a high  degree,  he  had  not  the  skill  requisite  for 
acting  as  guide  in  high  Alpine  expeditions ; and  at  the  time  when 
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he  wrote  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  any  amateur  ever  would 
possess  this  skill.  Wouderfully,  however,  do  the  powers  of 
amateurs  develop  when  any  pursuit  is  regularly  followed.  The 
latter-day  athletes,  with  apparently  no  better  opportunities  than 
their  predecessors,  are  a great  deal  better  than  their  predecessors. 
It  was,  we  believe,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  who  remarked  that,  when 
he  heard  that  such-and-such  an  amateur  was  as  good  as  a guide, 
ho  put  the  tongue  of  derision  into  the  cheek  of  scorn.  This 
distinguished  Alpine  climber  would  hardly  be  justilied  now  in 
indicating  scepticism  in  this  forcible  manner.  In  spite  of  the 
disapprobation  which  Mr.  Girdlestone’s  book  received,  and  the 
fact  that  it  appeared  to  most  people  to  show  that  such  ex- 
peditions as  his  were  mistakes,  he  has  not  wanted  imitators; 
and  some  devoted  enthusiasts  have  so  inured  themselves  to  moun- 
tain expeditions  of  all  kinds  that  they  are  able  to  dispense 
with  guides,  and  cannot  justly  be  censured  for  doing  so,  as  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  .are,  to  say  the  least,  on  a par  with  the 
aver.age  Swiss  mountaineer,  and  are  capable  not  only  of  finding 
their  way  up  a mountain,  but  of  finding  it.  down  again,  which  is 
sometimes  a good  deal  more  difficult,  and  of  judging  the  intricacies 
and  dangers  of  rock  and  glacier.  Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  a 
remarkable  ascent  made  by  the  most  hardy  of  these  resolute 
amateurs,  Mr.  Charles  Pilkington,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Pilkington,  and  Mr.  F.  Gardner  {Saturday  Reviexv, 
February  2i,  i88o).  Subsequently  a good  many  other  triumphs 
were  achieved  by  these  indefatigable  mountaineers  without  ap- 
parently running  any  more  risk  than  is  necessarily  incidental 
to  Alpine  expeditions.  Last  year  the  two  Messrs.  Pilkington  and 
Mr.  Eustace  Hutton  achieved  what  may  fairly  be  called  a 
brilliant  success  on  the  Monte  della  Disgrazia,  going  up  by  a new 
route  so  well  selected  that,  though  they  met  with  considerable 
difficulties,  they  were  not  at  any  time  in  danger.  Of  this  striking 
expedition  a full  account  by  Mr.  Hutton  appears  in  the  number  of 
the  Alpine  Journal  which  has  just  been  published.  From  this  it 
.a jipears  that  these  three  gentlemen  arrived  at  Pontresina  in  the 
beginning  of  August  last  year,  full  of  running,  if  a slang  phrase 
may  be  allowed,  and  shortly  determined  to  attempt  the  Disgrazia 
from  the  north,  after  ascending  the  Roseg  and  the  Bernina,  of 
which  trifling  peaks  Mr.  Hutton  speaks  much  as  other  travellers 
would  of  Piz  Languard  and  Piz  Oorvatsch.  Both  mountains 
were  ascended  with  little  trouble,  apparently,  and  to  the  great 
disgust  of  some  of  the  Pontresini,  who,  jealous  as  they  are 
even  of  their  own  brother  professionals  from  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  must  have  been  moved  to  fury  at  seeing  their 
mountains  ascended  by  unaided  amateurs,  and  are  almost  to  be 
pitied  for  not  having  been  able  to  deny  the  ascents,  and  for  having 
to  content  themselves  with  the  assertion — of  course  utterly  untrue — 
that  the  travellers  were  in  the  habit  of  following  on  mountains  the 
tracks  of  others.  While  the  amateurs  who  thus  excited  the  just 
wrath  of  protectionist  Pontresina  were  on  the  Bernina  range, 
they  got,  as  was  to  be  expected,  very  good  views  of  the  northern 
face  of  the  Disgrazia,  and  were  able  to  decide  what  line  they 
would  take  to  the  summit.  This  was  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  most  arduous,  part  of  the  task  they  had  set  themselves.  To 
effect  a first  ascent,  or  the  ascent  of  a mountain  by  a new  route 
properly  so-called,  two  qualifications  of  totally  different  kinds  are 
required.  A man  must  be  able  to  see  which  is  the  right  line  to 
the  top,  and  to  overcome  difficulties  of  ice  and  rock.  The  first 
qualification  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  rarer  than  the  second, 
even  amongst  the  regular  guides,  who  have  been  in  the  mountains 
all  their  lives,  and  not  a few  men  who  have  been  extremely  skilful 
both  on  ice  and  rock  have  been  but  dull  at  finding  the  way  in 
regions  which  were  new  to  them.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  surprising, 
for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  mere  practice,  however  steady  and 
continuous,  can  ever  give  what  is  called  an  eye  for  mountain  coun- 
try— that  is,  the  power  of  rightly  judging  or  divining  the  true  form 
of  a peak  through  all  the  wonderful  foreshortening  of  its  features, 
and  of  seeing  the  best  way  up  it.  There  must  be  a certain  natural 
aptitude.  This  power  Aimer,  Anderegg,  and  some  few  other 
Swiss  guides  have  possessed  in  a high  degree,  and  it  seems  now 
that  the  skill  of  these  men  is,  if  not  rivalled,  at  all  events 
approached,  by  an  English  amateur.  From  the  survey  he  made, 
and  from  a sketch  which  he  drew  on  the  Sella  Pass,  Mr.  0. 
Pilkington  was  able  to  fix  the  line  of  ascent,  and  as  the  event 
proved,  fixed  on  the  best  line  which  could  possibly  have  been 
chosen. 

In  order  that  what  Mr.  Pilkington  did  may  be  appreciated,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  a few  words  about  previous  expeditions.  The 
Monte  della  Disgrazia,  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  for  its  iso- 
ated  position,  was  first  ascended  in  1863  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Kennedy 
i t Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  They  began  by  attempting  it  from 
the  'orth,  and  attained  a considerable  height,  but  had  to  turn 
back.  A few  days  later  they  attacked  the  mountain  from  the 
south  and  carried  it,  establishing  the  route  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  many  tourists.  A long  time  after  their  ex- 
pedition two  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  with  the  late  Jakob 
Anderegg  as  guide,  ascended  the  mountain  from  the  north ; 
but,  capable  as  the  leader  was,  he  took  a very  singular  route 
to  the  summit.  He  did,  in  fact,  much  the  same  thing  as  a 
man  would  do  who,  desiring  to  get  on  to  the  roof  of  a house, 
planted  his  ladder  against  one  three  or  four  doors  ofi',  and  then 
ran  along  the  parapet  to  the  roof  he  desired  to  reach.  Owing  to 
the  very  long  time  occupied  in  ascending  the  mountain  by  a wrong 
route,  the  travellers  were  benighted  on  the  lower  slopes  when 
descending,  and  this  mishap  had  a melancholy  result,  as  in  a 
drenching  storm  of  rain  Anderegg,  who  was  at  the  time  in  bad 


health,  got  a chill,  the  effects  of  which  were  serious.  Mr. 
Pilkington  and  his  friends  had,  of  course,  the  advantage  of 
knowing  what  was  the  line  talmn  by  Anderegg,  and  what  diffi- 
culties he  encountered,  and  of  profiting  to  a certain  extent  by  his 
error,  and  were  not  threatened  by  avalanches  as  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  in  one  part  of  the  ascent;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  that  thp  route  that  they  selected  was  more  direct  and 
less  dangerous  than  his,  and  that  the  amateurs  did  much  better 
than  this  renowned  guide.  The  way  which  both  took  lay  in 
part  up  the  Ventina  glacier,  lying  between  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Disgrazia  and  a subsidiary  peak  called  the  Monte  Ventina, 
which  abuts  against  the  mountain.  The  Swiss  first  of  all  went 
towards  the  left — i.c.  towards  the  true  right  bank  of  the  glacier — 
to  avoid  some  dilliculties,  then  crossed  it,  and  went  up  the  icefall 
near  the  Monte  Ventina,  then  crossed  again  to  get  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Disgrazia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  glacier,  climbed  them, 
and  reached  the  eastern  peak  of  the  mountain,  from  which  a long 
and  very  difficult  arete  had  to  be  traversed  to  attain  the  summit. 
The  Englishman  steered  a truer  course,  going  through  the  icefall 
near  the  right  bank,  then  on  to  the  Monte  Ventina,  and  proceeding 
first  along  its  ridge,  and  then  below  it,  to  its  junction  with  the 
main  mountain.  From  this  point  the  summit  was  reached  by  a 
perfectly  straight  upward  climb.  The  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  ascent  were  considerable,  but  apparently  they  were  what  may 
be  called  legitimate  difficulties,  not  involving  danger  against 
which  no  skill  could  provide.  There  was,  in  fact,  the  same 
ditt'erence  between  them  and  others  which  have  been  described 
in  the  Journal  that  there  is  between  a jump  which  a really 
good  hunter  may  be  expected  to  take  and  one  at  which  any 
animal  may  come  to  grief.  In  the  seracs  of  the  icefall  the 
travellers  were  stopped  by  a huge  crevasse  and  had  to  turn,  and 
for  a long  time  they  gained  little  in  height ; but  while  the  day 
was  yet  young  the  labyrinth  was  threaded,  and  they  emerg  ed  on 
the  upper  plateau  of  the  Ventina  glacier.  When  the  slopes  of  the 
Disgrazia  itself  were  reached,  they  were  found  to  be  excessively 
steep,  but,  being  of  granite,  they  gave  “firm  and  safe  handhold 
and  foothold,”  and  the  struggle  to  the  summit,  though  very 
arduous,  involved  no  risk  to  skilled  mountaineers.  The  time 
occupied,  in  the  ascent  was,  for  a new  expedition,  decidedly  short, 
and,  descending  very  rapidly,  the  travellers  were  able  to  get  that 
evening  to  Morbegno  in  the  Val  Tellina,  which  is  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  Monte  della  Disgrazia. 

After  the  many  stories  that  have  been  told  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  imminent  peril,  and  lives  all  but  lost,  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  the  account  of  such  an  expedition  as  this  in  which  there 
is  not  from  beginning  to  end  a hint  that  anybody  was  in 
danger  of  falling  down  a thousand  feet,  or  of  being  buried  in  a 
crevasse,  or  frozen  to  death,  and  no  thrilling  description  of  the 
incomparable  and  unparalleled  presence  of  mind  and  dexterity  of 
some  Hans,  or  Peter,  or  Johann,  without  whom  a whole  party 
would  have  found  an  icy  grave.  The  objection  which  has  always 
been  urged  against  the  pursuit  of  mountaineering  is  that  it  involves 
an  amount  of  risk  totally  disproportionate  to  the  object  attained, 
and  some  of  those  who  have  chronicled  their  exploits  seem  to 
have  delighted  in  showing  how  well  founded  this  objection 
was,  by  dwelling,  with  much  unction,  on  the  tremendous  perils 
they  encountered.  The  most  severe  censor,  however,  could 
hardly  disapprove  of  Mr.  Pilkington’s  expedition.  It  required  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  mountains,  and  much  strength  and  dex- 
terity, but  for  men  who  had  these  qualifications  it  did  not  involve 
danger.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  it  is  a pity  that  so  much 
trouble  should  be  taken  for  such  a fruitless  triumph  as  ascending 
a mountain ; but,  after  all,  the  ascent  of  a mountain  is,  to  say  the 
very  least,  not  a more  fruitless  triumph  than  killing  a fox  or 
winning  a race,  for  which  objects  men  think  it  well  worth  while 
to  give  themselves  a great  deal  of  trouble.  Skill  in  a difficult 
pursuit  must  always  command  admiration,  and  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Pilkington  and  his  comrades  was  so  great  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  it  can  have  been  acquired,  seeing  that  they  can 
have  passed  but  a small  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  mountain 
country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  imitated  by  the 
incompetent,  but  perhaps  this  is  not  likely;  and  they  clearly 
deserve  the  credit  which  is  due  to  those  who  make  themselves 
perfect  in  the  kind  of  work  they  undertake.  Something  very  like 
perfection  has  certainly  been  attained  by  these  remarkable  ama- 
teurs, and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  their  business-like  attacks  on  a 
mountain  with  the  plucky  but  crude  efforts  which  Mr.  Girdlestona 
described  in  such  a pleasant  fashion. 


CLEEGYMAX’S  ]SriGHTM.A.EE. 

IN  these  days  of  superstitioits  scepticism,  each  passing  impression 
is  noted  and  recorded.  Every  village  ghost  has  its  historian ; 
every  old  woman’s  prophecy  its  apostle ; every  superstition  its 
position  assigned  to  it  in  folk-lore.  It  may  therefore  be  time  to 
call  attention  to  a disorder  which  afflicts  many  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  in 
any  ordinary  psychological  work.  Yet  clergymen’s  nightmares, 
properly  catalogued  and  arranged,  might  furnish  all  the  illustrations 
necessary  for  a work  on  unconscious  cerebration.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  clergy,  anymore  than  is  clergymen’s  sore  throat.  The  bride 
dreams  before  the  wedding  that  her  train  is  torn  off  by  an  awliward 
foot  at  the  very  altar.  The  young  sportsman  dreams  on  the  eleventh 
that  his  shots  take  no  eflect  on  the  grouse,  which  fly  away  making 
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faces  at  him.  The  first  brief  brings  the  young  barrister  its  appro- 
priate nightmare,  and  he  thinks  himself  in  court  without  his  wig. 
The  general  effect  is  always  the  same,  though  the  details  are 
•vai'ied.  A great  scene  is  generally  marred  by  some  trivial  incident, 
some  small  cause,  which  is  yet  so  true  to  nature,  so  like  what 
might  happen,  that  the  vividness  of  the  impression  is  inten- 
sified. In  the  case  of  the  clergyman,  the  characteristic  inciitent  is 
seldom  much  varied,  though  each  individual  suffers  froni  his  own 
particular  form  of  it.  There  are,  of  course,  lucky  people  who  do 
not  sufier  from  clergyman's  nightmare.  We  have  known  young 
ladies  who  went  to  their  first  hall  without  once  dreaming  of  it.  We 
have  known  a surgeon  who  performed  his  first  amputation  without 
fancying  either  before  or  after  that  the  patient  bled  to  death.  But 
such  cases  are  rare,  and  the  numberless  excitements  of  modern  life 
tend  to  make  them  rarer.  A bright  little  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Argosy,  which  deals  incidentally  with  the  subject 
in  an  amusing  string  of  clerical  “haps  and  mishaps,”  is  the  first 
place  in  which  we  have  seen  a name  given  to  the  complaint.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  “ a kind  of  nightmare  peculiar  to  the  clergy  ” — a 
somewhat  unfortunate  description  of  it,  as  many  of  the  laity 
know  it  but  too  well.  “ Clergyman’s  nightmare  ” is,  however, 
a good  general  term,  and  the  priestly  life,  no  doubt,  furnishes 
the  most  typical  examples  of  it.  The  unhappy  clergyman 
finds  himself  repeating  the  service  with  perfect  correctness ; 
he  knows  it  well  by  heart,  probably  the  Psalms,  and  even 
occasionally  the  lessons,  as  well ; but  something  occurs  to  put 
him  out.  It  is,  as  often  as  not,  something  w'hich  would  not 
put  him  out  in  the  least  if  it  actually  happened  in  church.  But 
coming  in  a dream  it  assumes  gigantic  proportions,  and  he  awakes 
in  horror,  only  to  fall  asleep  and  go  through  it  all  again.  Of  course 
the  terror  to  the  newly-ordained  of  first  sermons  is  very  great 
and  might  disturb  stronger  nerves ; but,  oddly  enough,  clergyman’s 
nightmare  seldom  relates  to  the  sermon.  It  usually  turns  on  the 
service,  and  most  frequently  on  what  would  seem  at  first  sight  the 
easiest  part  of  it — namely,  the  lessons.  In  real  life  a clergyman 
who  by  any  chance  found  himself  before  the  lectern  without  any 
idea  as  to  which  was  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  without  any  means 
of  finding  it — which,  though  common  in  dreams,  is  almost  an  im- 
possible situation  in  real  clerical  life — would  read  the  most  appro- 
priate lesson  he  could  think  of  at  the  moment.  The  writer  in  the 
Argosy  tells  of  a case  of  the  kind,  which  occurred  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  new  lectionary.  The  clergyman  was 
shut  up  in  a reading-desk  with  a new  book  which,  if  we 
remember  right,  appeared  suddenly  in  many  churches  and  as 
suddenly  disappeared.  “ The  intricacies  of  Bradshaw  were 
nothing  to  it.”  Nevertheless,  as  the  day  was  Good  Friday,  and 
as  there  was  some  kind  of  sequence  in  the  volume,  the  clergyman 
in  question  must  have  been  greatly  wanting  in  presence  of  mind, 
since  “ he  was  obliged  to  fix  upon  chapters  singularly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  day.”  The  fact  is,  that  a nervous  man  must 
have  a miserable  life  as  a clergyman.  In  any  other  profession  his 
nervousness  will  not  trouble  him  so  much.  The  doctor  or  barrister 
will  not  often  suffer  in  this  way ; if  they  did  law  and  physic  would 
soon  desert  them  : but  the  nervous  parson  must  perform  his  public 
functions.  There  is  no  profession  in  which  coolness  is  more 
necessary.  Take  the  case  of  an  extempore  preacher  who  went 
into  a lofty  pulpit  in  an  old-fashioned  London  church.  He  had 
no  book  with  him,  thinking  perhaps  that  as  usual  a Bible  would 
be  on  the  cushion.  He  found  after  a moment’s  thought  that  he 
had  forgotten  his  text.  Here  his  presence  of  mind  came  to  his 
help.  He  quietly  turned  to  the  gallery,  which  was  close  above 
the  pulpit,  and  said  to  a child  sitting  in  the  front  row,  “ Lend  me 
your  Bible,  my  dear.”  But  when  he  came  to  look  into  it  he  could 
not  find  the  text.  “ Never  mind,”  he  observed  quietly,  “ I know 
what  I have  come  to  preach  about,  and  it  will  do  as  well  without 
a text.”  And  so  the  incident  terminated,  as  the  French  say.  But  the 
clergymen  whom  the  Argosy  describes  in  such  a situation  would 
have  sufi'ered  awfully  both  then  and  thereafter.  One  of  them,  we  are 
told,  prayed  for  George  IV.  a week  after  that  monarch  was  dead 
— a not  very  inappropriate  prayer,  perhaps — but  this  is  not  worth 
mentioning.  In  some  churches  old  Prayer-books  are  often  found ; 
and,  except  to  the  reader  himself,  it  is  not  very  shameful  if  he 
uses  the  printed  form  and  devotes  a sentence  of  the  Litany  to 
“ their  Koyal  Highnesses  the  Duke,  the  Princesses,  and  all  the 
Eoyal  Family.”  A much  more  serious  accident  befell  a clergy- 
man who,  having  a taste  for  bibliography,  used  to  read  service  in 
a copy  of  the  Sealed  Book  itself,  and  who,  being  attacked  with 
sudden  illness,  handed  the  book  to  his  curate  to  go  on,  never 
thinking  that  any  one  lived  who  could  not  read  black  letter.  The 
slips  and  stumbles  which  ensued,  and  the  prayers  for  King  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  must  have  surprised  the  congregation. 

Nervousness  in  the  pulpit  may  be  excused  to  any  young  clerg}'- 
man.  In  fact,  like  shyness  in  a young  lady,  it  is  rather  becoming. 
But,  strange  to  say,  in  many  cases  it  lasts  through  life,  and  we 
have  known  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher  still  blush  and 
stammer  on  beginning  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  most 
unpleasant  thing  about  it  is  that  the  nervousness  is  communicated 
to  the  congregation.  We  hardly  know  any  more  trying  position 
than  that  of  listening  to  a speaker  who  is  afraid  of  his  own 
voice ; and  many  members  of  a congregation  so  situated  will 
have  a clergyman's  nightmare  before  next  day.  A certain  curate, 
having  arranged  with  his  rector  to  preach  a series  of  extempore 
evening  sermons  on  the  Creed,  grew  nervous  when  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  and  went  on  through  the  whole,  not 
being  able  to  stop,  until  midnight,  with  a steadily  diminishing 
but  astonished  congregation.  It  need  hardly  he  added  that  his 


next  sermon  was  read,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  a farewell.  What 
tortures  of  nightmare  that  poor  wretch  must  have  suffered,  if 
indeed  he  slept  at  all ! Few  clergymen  fail  to  feel  ill  at  ease  in  a 
strange  pulpit.  Like  a strange  bed,  it  makes  the  occupant  un- 
comfortable ; but  this  discomfort  is  often  increased  by  accidental 
circumstances.  A curate,  by  no  means  long  in  orders,  went  to> 
preach  for  a neighbouring  parson  who  happened  to  be  lame. 
When  the  curate  mounted  to  the  pulpit,  he  found  it  occupied  by 
a kind  of  hobby-horse,  on  which  the  lame  rector  was  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  to  deliver  his  sermon.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  tO' 
mount,  as  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  access  to  the  desk. 
In  another  church  “ half  a dozen  steps  led  to  the  reading  desk.”' 
These  were  pushed  in  after  the  clergyman  had  entered,  by  the 
beadle,  who  then  retired.  Of  course  the  stranger  when  he  opened 
the  door  stepped  out  into  vacancy.  VVe  have  seen  a preacher 
penned  into  the  pulpit,  and  unable  to  get  the  door  unfastened  till 
everybody  had  left  the  church,  and  he  was  luckily  missed  by  a. 
churchwarden.  Such  little  accidents,  trivial  as  they  may  be,  are 
very  conducive  to  clerical  nightmare,  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
is  usually  made  up  of  very  small  events. 

Another  common  terror  is  that  of  being  late  for  service.  Some- 
clergymen  feel  this  so  acutely  that  they  go  into  the  vestry  half  an 
hour  or  more  before  the  time.  A country  parson  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  diphtheria,  late  in  the  week.  Recourse  was  had  in 
vain  to  the  neighbours,  and  it  was  decided  at  last  to  telegraph  to- 
London  for  a “ guinea-pig.”  But  service-time  arrived,  and  no 
clergyman.  Many  of  the  congregation  had  come  from  far,  and 
waited  all  the  morning.  About  one  o’clock  the  strange  preacher 
walked  in,  but  of  course  much  too  late.  He  had  got  out,  he  ex- 
plained, at  a station  ten  miles  off  by  mistake,  and  had  made  his- 
way  on  foot.  The  sick  man  never  suspected  that  there  had  been, 
no  service  in  his  church  ; had  he  done  so,  it  might  have  gone- 
hard  with  him  ; hut  the  pious  fraud  was  so  well  kept  up,  that 
he  even  received  the  description  of  a sermon  which  was  never 
preached.  In  after  years  his  nightmares  were  compounded  of 
“ guinea-pigs,”  diphtheria,  and  lateness — a horrible  mixture,  worse 
than  that  of  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth. 

The  clergyman  who  is  never  nervous  may  be  expected  to  enjoy 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  he  has  for- 
gotten to  bring  the  banns  book  from  the  rectory.  He  gives  out 
the  names  in  a tone  which  lets  each  couple  think  they  have  been 
duly  c.alled.  He  always  selects  the  appropriate,  if  not  the  pre- 
scribed, lesson.  He  never  designates  the  little  girl  at  the  font 
“ he,”  because  he  never  forgets  to  ask  beforehand  it  it  is  a boy. 
He  is  imperturbable,  and  can  keep  his  countenance  even  when  th& 
curate  reads  “ milestone  ” for  “ millstone,”  or  a little  dog  barks 
down  the  aisle.  But  even  he  may  have  his  nightmare.  One  of' 
the  coolest  of  parish  parsons  had  an  old  lady  among  his  flock  who 
had  reached  the  epoch  of  life  denominated  “ second  childhood.” 
Her  mental  aberration  took  the  form  of  doting  on  the  clergyman ; 
and  his  especial  nightmare  was  that  she  had  risen  in  her  pew  in 
church  and  proposed  marriage  to  him  before  the  congregation. 
How  actors  must  suffer — after  a green-room  supper,  perchance. 
Even  amateur  theatricals  have  their  special  vampire.  Ships’ 
captains  and  all  in  authority  or  responsibility  know  when  their 
anxiety  has  been  too  much  for  them  by  the  approach  of  their  own 
nightmare.  A man  who  has  been  attacked  by  a tiger  or  a wild 
bull  knows  well  that  if  he  dreams  of  tigers  or  cattle  he  had  better 
try  change  of  air.  For  the  nervous  clergyman  there  is  no  escape. 
Once  a week  at  least  he  must  make  his  fancied  appearance  before 
the  congregation  in  a night-dress ; or  must  find  the  great  lectern 
Bible  upside  down ; or  must  recognize  that  the  Prayer-Book  has 
been  printed  in  Greek ; or  must  drop  the  baby  he  is  baptizing. 
When  the  affliction  becomes  very  frequent,  something  should  he 
done ; but  mild  cases  go  on  for  years.  Every  man  who  reaches 
forty  and  has  not  learned  the  suitable  physic  for  his  nightmare 
must  be  a fool,  as  the  proverb  has  it ; but  there  may  be  nothing 
the  matter  except  the  pure  fear  of  a public  appearance,  which  can 
only  be  got  over  by  abandoning  the  contest. 


THE  RAILWAY  HALF-YEAR. 

The  last  of  the  railway  shareholders’  meetings  having  now 
been  held,  we  have  before  us  full  information  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  past  half-year.  Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  pronounced 
satisfactory.  Taking  the  thirteen  principal  railways  of  England, 
we  find  that  their  gross  earnings  increased  587,000/.  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  last  year,  or  about  2J  per  cent.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  throughout  the  six  months  there  were  complaints 
from  all  the  trade  districts  of  great  depression,  and  it  will  also  be 
remembered  that  the  weather  was  not  favourable.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  earnings  of  the 
principal  railways  increased  so  largely.  In  only  two  cases  out 
of  the  thirteen  was  there  a decrease — the  Lancashire  and  Y’^ork- 
shire  and  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast;  and  in  both 
of  these  the  decrease  was  small,  while  the  increase  of  several 
was  large.  It  follows  that  the  trade  of  the  country  must  have 
been  fully  maintained,  in  magnitude  at  least,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plaints of  depression  to  which  we  have  referred.  Whether  or  not 
profits  were  sufficient,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  business  done 
was  larger  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  and  consequently  that 
the  employment  given  to  the  working  classes  must  have  been 
abundant.  It  is  also  notorious  that  wages  were  maintained,  and 
therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  of  the  country  was  fairly 
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prosperous.  But  railway  proprietors  did  not  benefit  as  largely  as 
the  above  figures  would  suggest,  for  working  expenses  increased 
much  more  in  proportion  than  gross  earnings.  The  increase 
of  the  latter,  as  stated  above,  was  587,000^ ; while  the  in- 
crease in  the  working  expenses  was  as  much  as  513,000/. 
Therefore  the  thirteen  Companies  had  only  a net  increase  of 
74,000/.  to  divide  amongst  them.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  their 
borrowed  and  preferred  capital  was  so  large  that  in  the  result  they 
had  to  divide  56,000/.  less  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  In 
other  words,  their  debenture  and  preference  stock  increased  so  much 
within  the  year  that,  although  the  Companies  earned  74,000/.  net 
more  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  the  ordinary  shareholders 
received  56,000/.  less.  But  the  ordinary  capital  also  increased 
considerably,  and  consequently  the  dividends  in  many  cases  were 
smaller  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  Of  the  thirteen  Com- 
panies six  paid  smaller  rates  of  dividend  than  in  the  first  half  of 
last  year,  five  paid  the  same  rate  of  dividend,  and  only  two 
declared  larger  dividends ; these  two  being  the  North-Eastern  and 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire.  From  the  point  of 
view,  then,  of  the  railway  proprietor,  the  half-year  has  not  been 
quite  satisfactory.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
public  it  was  more  satisfactory  than  perhaps  the  generality  of 
people  were  prepared  to  expect. 

The  growth  of  the  fixed  capital  charges  and  of  the  ordinary 
capital  is  partly  due  to  the  growth  of  traffic.  As  the  business  done 
by  the  several  Companies  increases,  they  have  to  extend  their 
station  accommodation,  to  enlarge  their  sidings,  and  in  other  ways 
to  increase  the  facilities  they  afford  to  the  public.  Partly,  too,  it 
is  due  to  the  necessity  of  making  better  provision  for  the  public 
safety.  Public  opinion  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  negligence  which 
in  past  years  caused  so  many  dreadful  accidents.  And  railway 
directors  and  managers  themselves  are  beginning  to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  accidents  are  more  costly  than  precautions  against 
them.  The  increase  of  capital  expenditure  on  these  two  accounts 
is  obviously  satisfactory.  It  is  desirable  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  safety  in  travelling ; and  it  is  also  de- 
sirable that  the  accommodation  aflPorded  to  the  public  should  be 
ample  and  good.  But  there  is  another  cause  of  increased  capital 
expenditure  which  is  less  satisfactory.  It  is  the  unwise  com- 
petition of  railway  boards  with  one  another.  In  their  fear  of 
competition  railway  directors  too  often  make  new  lines  in  districts 
where  the  traffic  is  not  likely  for  many  a year  to  be  remunerative ; 
and  they  also  extend  branches  into  districts  where  the  accommo- 
dation already  afforded  is  sufficient.  This  unwise  competition, 
however,  has  been  decreasing  for  many  years,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  year  wiU  see  it  diminish.  In  former  times  it 
was  carried  to  an  insane  pitch,  and  in  consequence  has  seriously 
encumbered  even  to  the  present  time  some  of  the  Companies. 
But  of  late  years  it  has  not  been  carried  very  far.  Still  it  is  de- 
sirable that  railway  shareholders  should  discourage  the  desire  of 
managers  and  directors  to  encroach  upon  the  districts  served  by 
others.  The  growth  of  working  expenses,  however  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  railway  proprietor,  is  not  altogether  so  to  the  gene- 
ral public.  From  the  statements  made  by  the  several  chairmen 
at  the  meetings  of  shareholders,  it  would  appear  that  the  growth 
of  working  expenses  is  chiefly  due  to  the  precautions  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  travellers,  and  to  the  desire  of  railway 
directors  to  give  greater  facilities  to  the  public.  Most  of  the 
chairmen  complain  of  the  heavy  cost  of  the  interlocking  system 
and  of  continuous  brakes.  And  several  also  allege  that  public 
opinion  has  driven  them  to  increase  the  accommodation  afforded 
to  the  public,  and  yet  that  the  public  has  not  availed  itself 
in  the  measure  expected  of  this  increased  accommodation.  A 
third  cause  of  increased  working  expenses  is  the  growth  of 
third-class  traffic.  As  this  traffic  increases  the  number  of  car- 
riages has  to  be  increased  also,  and  consequently  the  expenses 
of  running,  while  at  the  same  time  the  train  mileage  run  is 
increased.  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  a 
smaller  profit  upon  third-class  traffic  than  on  first  and  second. 
Several  of  the  chairmen  seem  inclined  on  this  ground  to  regard 
the  growth  of  third-class  traffic,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
diminution  of  first-  and  second-class  traffic,  as  but  a doubtful  ad- 
vantage. We  are,  however,  not  prepared  to  agree  in  this  opinion. 
But,  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  founded,  it  would  be  a grave  mistake 
on  the  part  of  railway  directors  and  managers  to  stint  the  accom- 
modation necessary  fully  to  develop  third-class  tralfic.  In  these 
days,  whether  it  is  liked  or  not,  it  is  to  the  third  class  that 
directors  and  managers  must  look  for  the  growth  of  their  passenger 
earnings.  And  if  they  do  not  stimulate  that  growth  by  constantly 
improving  accommodation,  they  will  endanger  the  property  of 
their  shareholders,  while  they  will  fail  to  receive  compensation 
from  the  first  and  second  classes.  When,  therefore,  we  bear  in 
mind  the  causes  of  the  increased  working  expenses  we  see  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  they  are  not 
so  unsatisfactory  as  they  naturally  appear  to  shareholders.  One 
other  cause  is  a rise  in  wages,  which  likewise  is  a not  unsatis- 
factory circumstance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public.  Even 
to  railway  shareholders,  increased  expenditure  brought  about  in 
these  ways  will  in  the  long  run  prove  remunerative.  As  we  have 
already  said,  several  of  the  chairmen  complain  that  the  public  has 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  increased  facilities  offered ; but  all 
reforms  of  this  kind  require  time  to  be  appreciated  by  the  public. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  either  that  there  were  special  causes  to 
account  for  the  slow  growth  of  passenger  traffic  in  the  past  six 
months ; such,  for  example,  as  the  early  period  of  the  year  at 
which  Wh  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  fell,  and  the  unfavourable 


weather  of  both  of  these  holiday  sea.sons.  This  circumstance 
alone  accounts  for  a considerable  check  in  passenger  traffic. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  complaints  of  depressed  trade,  it  is  re- 
markable to  find  that  the  heavy  lines — the  lines,  that  is,  whose 
traffic  chiefly  consists  of  merchandise  and  minerals — have  fared 
better  than  the  strictly  passenger  lines.  That  the  heavy  lines 
have  so  largely  increased  their  gross  earnings  is  proof,  as  already 
observed,  that  the  volume  of  trade  has  been  steadily  growing.  It 
follows  that  the  working  classes  must  be  in  full  employment. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  increase  their  expenditure 
on  travelling.  How  then  is  the  unsatisfactory  showing  of 
the  passenger  lines  to  be  accounted  for?  Partly  it  is  due,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  earliness  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  weather  of  those  holiday  seasons.  But 
partly  also  it  is  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  districts  served  byr 
the  passenger  lines.  The  lines,  for  example,  that  run  from 
London  to  the  South  Coast  pass  through  an  agricultural  district, 
and  naturally  the  agricultural  depression  affects  them.  Moreover, 
the  hop  harvest  last  year  was  bad,  and  affected  the  earnings  of  some 
of  the  Southern  lines.  There  is  also  a tendency  to  stagnation  in  the 
Continental  traffic  ; and  it  would  appear  likewise  that  the  public 
look  with  less  favour  than  formerly  upon  the  Southern  bathing- 
places.  The  enterprise  of  the  greater  Companies  in  offering 
facilities  for  longer  journeys  is  telling  somewhat  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Southern  lines.  Some  of  these  causes  are  obviously 
quite  casual — the  earliness  of  Easter,  for  instance,  and  the  badness 
of  the  weather.  A good  harvest,  again,  would  change  to  a 
large  extent  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population.  The 
harvest,  of  course,  is  not  good  enough  to  make  up  for  all  the  losses 
of  the  farmers,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  wiU  turn  out 
sufficiently  good  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  rural  population. 
And  a wiser  policy  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  managers  of 
some  of  the  Companies  would  likewise  stimulate  traffic.  The 
South-Eastern  Company,  for  example,  habitually  charges  fares 
that  are  decidedly  too  high,  and  it  would  increase  its  earnings  if  it 
were  to  be  more  moderate  in  its  exactions.  The  partial  remission 
of  the  Eailway  Passenger  Duty  will  further  benefit  the  pas- 
senger lines.  And  in  the  long  run,  too,  the  complaints  raised  of 
the  heaviness  of  local  rates  will  effect  a cure.  It  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  corporations  so  powerful  as  the  Railway  Com- 
panies should  suffer  from  the  impositions  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  should  thus  be  inclined  to  aid  with  all  their  influence  the 
reform  of  local  government  and  local  taxation. 


REVIEWS. 


RHYS'S  CELTIC  BRITAIN.* 

TPIE  Christian  Knowledge  Society  continues  its  series  of  hand- 
books on  Early  Britain,  begun  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  To 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain  succeed  Celtic  Britain,  by  Professor  Rhys, 
and  Roman  Britain,  by  Mr.  Scarth.  The  latter  we  hope  soon  to 
notice  at  more  length  ; for  the  present  our  concern  is  with  the 
Celts.  In  securing  the  services  of  Professor  Rhys  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  have  been  fortunate — or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  that  historical  students  are  fortunate  in  that  Professor 
Rhys  has  been  induced  to  write  this  boob.  For  we  own  to  I'eeling 
a doubt  as  to  whether  the  Society  has  got  exactly  what  it  wanted. 
Its  books,  we  imagine,  are  intended  to  be  for  popular  edification, 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  professed  students.  Now  we  cannot 
say  that  the  volume  before  us  is  of  the  class  of  popular  handbooks,. 
even  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  speculative,  critical, 
argumentative,  bristling  with  Celtic  etymologies.  When  we  read — 
The  eponymns  of  all  the  Piets  was  Cruithne,  or  Cruithiiechan,  and  we 
have  a kindred  Brythonic  form  in  Prydyn,  the  name  by  which  Scotland, 
once  used  to  be  known  to  the  Kymry : the  people  have  sometimes  been 
called  in  Welsh  literature,  Gwyddyl  Ffichti,  Goidelic  Piets,  or  Pictish 
Goidels,  but  Ffichti  is  not  the  regular  rendering  of  Picti  into  Welsh,  and  it 
is  not,  we  think,  found  in  manuscripts  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
so  that  this  non-naturalized  form  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  importance  wliich 
some  historians  have  ascribed  to  it — 

we  feel  that  this  is  hardly  milk  for  babes.  Indeed,  in  the  good 
old  times  one  might  live  and  die  a Christian  without  being  so- 
wondrous  wise  about  Goidels  and  Brythons,  It  is  true  that  the 
peculiar  sect  of  Christians  which  identifies  the  English  nation  with 
the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  reads  and  writes  things  even  more  mysterious 
and  abstruse  than  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  ; but  then  there 
is  some  charm  in  utter  nonsense  which  enables  it  to  command 
readers.  We  can  hardly  hope  that  Professor  Rhys  will  be  found 
equally  attractive,  for  even  when  he  gets  upon  the  tempting  sub- 
ject of  the  Urbs  Giudi  of  Bseda,  the  ludeu  of  Nennius,  and  the 
Moni  ludeorum  (St.  David's)  of  the  Welsh  Chronicle,  he  yet 
mentions  the  Lost  Tribes  only  to  dismiss  them  as  matters  which 
“ we  need  not  here  be  troubled  by,”  and  passes  on  to  discuss  the 
rival  claims  of  such  profane  races  as  Jutes  and  Piets  to  be  the 
Giiids  in  question.  In  his  preface  he  observes  that,  when  dealing 
with  the  history  of  early  Britain,  “ it  is  unavoidable  that  much  of 
the  reasoning  should  be  of  a highly  hypothetical  nature,  of  which 
the  reader  will  in  due  time  be  reminded  by  the  changes  rung  ou 
such  hard-driven  words  as  appears  and  seems,  as  probably,  possibly, 

* Early  Britain — Celtic  Britain.  By  J.  Rhys,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Celtic 
in  the  Cniver.sity  of  O.xford  ; Fellow  of  Jesus  College  ; anti  late  Fellow  of 
Merton  College.  With  Two  Maps,  and  Woodcuts  of  Coins.  Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Tract  Committee.  London:  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Chiistian  Knoivledge. 
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sxidi  perhaps”  It  may  be  a question  whether  history  of  the  “ probably, 
possibljq  and  perhaps”  kind  is  of  much  profit  to  beginners,  or  can 
ever  be  presented  in  an  easy  and  popular  form.  But  in  its  own 
way,  as  a treatise  embodying  Professor  Rhys’s  views  on  an 
obscure  period  of  history,  which  he  illustrates  % the  help  of  his 
special  knowledge  in  Celtic  language  and  etymology,  the  book  is 
profoundly  interesting.  That  it  has  cost  the  author  as  much  time 
and  labour  as  a larger  work  could  have  done,  we  can  well 
believe.  Every  one  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  writing  a short 
book  knows  that  it  takes  at  least  as  much  trouble  as  to  write 
a long  one.  Professor  Rhys  tells  his  own  experience  with  pleasing 
frankness: — 

These  are  the  days  of  little  books,  and  when  the  author  was  asked  to  add 
one  to  their  number,  he  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  jaunty  simplioitj'- 
■of  an  inexperienced  hand,  thinking  that  it  could  not  give  him  much  trouble 
to  expand  or  otherwise  modify  the  account  given  of  early  Britain  in  larger 
works  ; but  closer  acquaintance  with  them  soon  convinced  him  of  the  folly 
of  such  a plan — he  had  to  study  the  subject  for  himself  or  leave  it  alone. 
In  tiy'ing  to  do  the  former  he  probably  read  enough  to  have  enabled  him  to 
W'rite  a larger  work  than  this  ; but  he  would  be  ashamed  to  confess  how 
long  it  has  occupied  him. 

Even  in  bis  preface  the  author  is  not  always  easy  to  understand. 
We  own  to  having  been  puzzled  by  the  statement  that  the  memory 
■of  the  Verturiones  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  “ is  per- 
petuated in  the  history  of  Alban  in  the  rule-right  name  of  the 
Men  of  Fortrenn.”  We  will  not  say  that  we  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  this  means,  because  on  the  last  page  of  the  book  we 
met  with  a passage  which  enabled  us  to  form  a conjecture ; but 
we  do  say  that  no  one  who  has  not  recently  sharpened  his 
wits  by  guessing  double  acrostics  in  a country  house  where  all  the 
Society  papers  are  taken  in  is  likely  to  be  able  even  to  conjecture. 

Before  attempting  to  give  any  idea  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Professor  Rhys,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the  terms 
Goidel  and  Brytlion  — forms  which  are  adopted  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  more  familiar  Gael  and  Briton,  on  the  ground 
that  Briton  has  ceased  to  have  any  definite  meaning,  and  that 
Gael  is  apt  to  be  restricted  to  the  Gael  of  the  North.  The 
“ Goidelic  ” group,  as  here  classified,  comprises  the  ancestors  of 
the  Gaelic-speaking  people  of  Ireland,  Man,  and  the  Highlands ; 
the  Brythonic  “ is  represented  in  point  of  speech  by  the  people  of 
"Wales  and  the  Bretons.”  In  the  Brythonic  group  the  ancient 
Gauls  must  also  be  placed,  “ since  the  Ilrythons  may  be  regarded 
as  Gauls  who  came  over  to  settle  in  Britain.  ’ With  this  explana- 
tion we  proceed,  passing  over  the  voyage  of  Pytheas,  which  Mr. 
Elton  has  made  familiar  to  us,  and  the  often-told  incidents  of 
Gaesar’s  invasions.  From  Caesar  to  Claudius  we  know  little  of  the 
island’s  history,  “ except  what  may  be  made  out  by  means  of  the 
coins  ” ; and  accordingly  the  author  gives  some  interesting  details 
•on  coinage,  illustrated  by  representations  of  the  Macedonian 
stater,  and  its  British  imitations  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Evans 
and  of  the  York  Museum. 

The  passages  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Britons 
will  be  read  with  much  interest.  Professor  Rhys  discusses  the 
nature  of  the  Celtic  kingly  system,  and  touches  upon  queenship. 
As  “ the  British  warrior  queen  ” — whom  we  are  not  to  call  by  the 
name  of  Boadicea,  which  is  “the  gibberish  of  editors,”  but  by  that 
of  Boudicca  or  Bodicca — is  the  most  picturesque,  and  probably 
the  best-known  figure  in  early  British  history,  people  should  be 
warned  that  Professor  Rhys  is  sceptical,  or  at  least  doubtful,  as  to 
women  having  actually  exercised  the  kingly  power,  “ The  history 
■of  Boudicca,  queen  of  the  Eceni  and  widow  of  a king  given  them 
probably  by  the  Romans,  does  not  prove  it : still  less  decisive  is  the 
■case  of  Cartismandua.  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  is  described  as 
married  or  marrying  ” — which  last  is  surely  a rather  vague  qualifi- 
cation. Professor  Rhys  does  not  notice  the  distinct  statement  of 
Tacitus — “ neque  enim  sexum  in  imperiis  discernunt.”  On  Druidism 
he  utters  an  opinion  which  will  startle  many  people — to  wit,  that  it 
was  not  properly  a Brythonic  or  even  a Celtic  religion  at  all,  but 
that  the  Celts  found  it  already  existing  as  “ the  common  religion 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  from  the  Baltic  to  Gibraltar.”  That 
the  first  Celtic  immigrants,  the  “ Goidelic  ” or  Gaelic  Celts,  com- 
bined it  with  their  own  Aryan  polytheism,  he  admits ; but  he  avers 
that  in  the  British  Isles  “there  is  no  evidence  that  druidism  was 
ever  the  religion  of  any  Brythonic  people.”  A’et  later  on  he  speaks 
of  the  Druids  “ in  the  more  southern  parts  ” of  the  island,  about 
the  time  of  Csesar’s  invasions,  as  “ a powerful  class  of  men  mono- 
polizing the  influence  of  soothsayeis,  magicians,  and  priests” — 
which  last  character  implies  some  acceptance  of  their  religious 
system  by  the  people ; and,  when  we  turn  to  his  map,  we  see  that 
he  has  coloured  as  Brythonic  nearly  the  whole  island  south  of  the 
Firths,  leaving  to  the  “ Goidels  ” and  “ Ivernians  ” only  fragments 
of  western  territory — roughly  speaking,  the  districts  afterwards 
known  as  Strathclyde,  Cumbria,  North  Wales,  and  West  Wales. 
Are  we  to  limit  to  these  western  districts  what  is  said  about  the 
Druids  “ in  the  more  southern  parts,”  and  are  we  to  understand 
that  there  were  no  Druids  among  the  Brythons  ? These  are  points 
which  should  have  been  made  clear.  As  soothsayers  and  magicians 
the  Druids  might  exist,  like  the  soothsayers  and  witches  of  the 
Old  Testament  or  of  medimval  Christendom,  independently  of  and 
aloof  from  the  tribal  or  national  worship ; but  wherever  they  exer- 
cised priestly  influence,  Druidism  must  to  some  extent  have  held  the 
position  of  a religion.  It  will  of  course  be  noticed  that  Professor 
Rhys’s  theories  are  not  compatible  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
belief  recorded  by  Csesar,  that  the  Druidic  syste?n  originated  in 
Britain,  and  was  only  imported  into  Gaul.  This  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  in  the  rude  western  parts  of  the  island  Druidism 
was  still  to  be  found  in  its  most  genuine  form,  a dark  and  bloody 


system  of  sorcery,  when  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  “ under  the  faint  rays 
of  the  civilization  of  Marseilles  and  other  Mediterranean  centres,” 
had  assumed  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  a school  of  philosophers, 
and  had  perhaps  a little  softened  “ the  pristine  grimness  of  their 
practices.” 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  Professor  Rhys  through  the 
mazes  of  Celtic  history,  which  he  brings  down  to  the  Norman 
conquest  of  South  Wales  and  the  feudalization  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  The  history — such  bare  and  disjointed  facts  as  can  be 
extracted  from  historians  and  chroniclers — is  the  least  interesting 
element  in  the  book.  It  is  on  the  conclusions  which  the  author 
draws  from  the  fragments  of  evidence  before  him,  that  we  should 
like  to  dwell.  There  are  the  Silurian  question  and  the  Pictish 
question,  both  bones  of  contention  among  ethnologists.  The  Silures 
are  here  classed  as  a combination  of  Gaelic  immigrants  with  abori- 
ginal non-Celtic  tribes.  The  Pictish  difficulty  is  to  some  extent 
got  over  by  supposing  the  name  to  have  been  vaguely  applied,  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  to  all  the  tribes  which  continued  to  paint 
themselves  after  that  practice  had  disappeared  in  the  Roman  dis- 
tricts. But  the  author  seems  to  consider  the  Piets  in  the  main  to 
have  been  aboriginal,  and  he  enters  into  a very  interesting  discus- 
sion as  to  how  long  the  aboriginal  Pictish  or  “ Ivernian”  language 
lingered  in  the  British  Isles.  From  indications  given  in  Adamnan’s 
Life  of  Columba,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  north  of  the  Firths 
in  the  sixth  century  it  was  still  spoken  among  those  peasants  to 
whom  the  Irish  Columba  could  only  preach  by  an  interpreter,  and 
that  it  perhaps  was  not  wholly  extinct  till  the  time  of  Macbeth, 
the  Hound’s  Son,  as  the  author  interprets  the  name,  referring  it  to 
some  dog-divinity  or  dog-totem  of  the  non-Celtic  or  Ivernian  race. 
Then  comes  the  great  question  whether  we  may  identify  these 
aboriginal  Ivernians  with  the  Iberians,  and  derive  their  speech 
from  the  same  source  as  Basque.  This  is  Professor  Rhys’s  opinion, 
as  he  avows  in  his  preface,  although  in  the  text  he  expresses  him- 
self guardedly,  as  on  a question  not  yet  decided. 

Another  point  on  which  our  doctors  greatly  disagree  is  the  exact 
habitat  of  King  Arthur,  for  the  possession  of  whom  the  West  and 
the  North  are  fighting — to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  the  Conti- 
nental Britons.  Professor  Rhys  settles  the  dispute  by  pronouncing 
that  “ Arthur  belongs  to  them  all,  wherever  Celts  have  spoken  a 
Brythonic  language,  from  the  Morbihan  to  the  Caledonian  Forest.” 
Arthur,  in  short,  is  altogether  mythical,  without  any  certain  abode, 
without  a date — for  Professor  Rhys  is  sceptical  as  to  the  hero’s  pre- 
sence in  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon  in  the  sixth  century.  Undoubt- 
edly the  silence  of  Gildas  is  an  awkward  fact  to  get  over ; but  never- 
theless we  are  not  convinced  that  the  champions  of  a real  Arthur 
have  yet  said  their  last  word.  The  controversy  has  probably  a long 
life  before  it.  A.  more  authentic  hero  would  seem  to  be  Ambrosius, 
honoured  in  the  pages  of  Gildas  as  the  defender  of  Lower  Britain 
in  the  dark  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  dominion ; but 
Ambrosius,  of  Roman  descent,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  head 
of  the  Romanizing  party  among  the  Britons,  is  perhaps  hardly 
enough  of  a Welshman.  In  the  eighth  century  Geraint,  as  the 
defender  of  the  West-country  against  the  Saxon  Ine,  seems  really 
to  have  played,  though  with  less  success,  very  much  the  part  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Arthur  in  the  sixth  century  as  the  anta- 
gonist of  Ine’s  predecessor  Cerdic ; and  it  is  a curious  fact  that 
there  exists  a Welsh  poem  in  a MS.  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which,  in  describing  Geraint’s  feats  in  battle,  speaks  of  his  fol- 
lowers as  the  men  of  Arthur. 

One  deficiency  in  the  book  strikes  us  strongly.  Before  starting 
upon  the  study  of  Celtic  history,  the  reader  should  surely  be  given 
some  idea  of  the  Celtic  historians  and  legend-writers.  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  Bteda  and  the  English  Chronicles,  he  may  be  assumed  to 
know ; at  any  rate  he  has  some  idea  of  their  position  as  historical 
authorities ; but  about  Gildas  and  Nennius  and  the  Cambrian 
Annals  he  is  in  all  probability  very  hazy.  Indeed  the  amount  of 
credence  to  be  given  to  Gildas  and  to  the  compilation  which  bears 
the  name  of  Nennius  is  still  an  open  question,  and  it  is  therefore 
all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  be  from  the  first  distinctly 
told  what  are  the  author’s  views  upon  them,  and  not  left  to  pick 
up  his  opinion  from  chance  notices.  Professor  Rhys  is  content 
through  many  pages  to  cite  “ Nennius  ” as  he  might  cite  Tacitus ; 
at  last,  more  than  halfway  to  the  end,  he  suddenly  mentions 
“ the  writers  of  the  stuff'  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Nennius.” 
A few  pages  should  certainly  have  been  devoted  at  the  outset 
to  the  authorities.  This  is  desirable  in  all  histories  intended 
for  grown  readers — some  indeed  would  say  even  in  children’s 
histories — but  on  an  unsettled  subject  such  as  Celtic  history, 
where  so  much  must  be  hypothetical,  and  where  dogmatic  teach- 
ing is  wholly  out  of  place,  it  becomes  indispensable.  We  cannot 
but  hope  that  in  a new  edition  Professor  Rhys  will  make  the 
addition  we  have  suggested. 


FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  HANDBOOKS.* 

The  success  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition — which,  in  compari- 
son with  some  other  recent  attempts  of  a not  dissimilar  kind, 
has  been  very  marked — ought  to  be,  and  is,  specially  satisfactory 

* Fisheries  Exhibition  Handbooks — The  Fishery  Laics.  By  F.  Pollock. 
Zoology  of  Food  Fishes.  By  G.  B.  Hoves.  Sea  3Ionsters  Unmasked.  By 
Henry  Lee.  The  Salmon  Fisheries.  By  C.  E.  Fr3'er.  The  Unappreciated 
Fisher  Folk.  By  J.  G.  Bertram.  2he  British  Fish  Trade.  By  His 
Excellency  Spencer  Walpole.  Angling  Clubs  and  Preservation  Societies, 
By  J.  P.  Whidon.  London  : Clowes  & Sons.  1883. 

Papers  of  the  Coiferences  of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition- 
London  : Clowes  & Sons.  1883. 
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to  those  persons  ■who  like  good  work.  In  almost  all  respects 
the  Exhibition  has  been  well  designed  and  well  worked  out, 
and  the  series  of  Handbooks  and  Papers  issued  in  connexion 
•with  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  exceptions.  It  -would  be 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  give  in  a pamphlet  of  fifty  pages 
a better  account  of  the  rather  complicated  laws  which  govern 
river  and  sea  fisheries  than  has  been  given  by  the  Corpus  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  at  Oxford.  Considering  his  space,  Mr. 
Pollock  has  of  course  been  able  only  to  hint  at  the  copious  and 
interesting  history  of  his  subject;  but  he  has  said  enough  to 
show  that  both  the  common  sense  and  the  equity  of  fishing  laws 
were  well  enough  understood  by  our  barbarous  ancestors.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  he  has  not  been  severe  on  his  contempo- 
raries, he  indicates  with  equal  distinctness  that  legislation  on  the 
subject,  since  it  was  resumed  comparative!}''  few  years  ago,  has 
by  no  means  been  distinguished  by  extraordinary  symmetr}', 
clearness,  or  wisdom.  An  interesting  and  well-supported  general- 
ization shows  that  the  recent  drift  of  legislation,  based  on  scien- 
tific opinion,  has  been  to  multiply  restrictions  on  land  fishing  and 
relax  them  on  sea.  There  is  reason  for  this  ; for  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  needs  of  commerce  cannot  be  without  effect 
on  land-locked  waters,  while  the  great  and  wide  sea  is  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  them.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Pollock  perhaps 
accepts  too  acquiescently  Mr.  Huxley’s  deprecation  of  interference 
with  sea  fisheries.  But  this  is  contentious  matter.  What  the 
author  had  to  do  here,  and  what  he  has  done  very  admirably,  is  to 
give  a sketch  of  the  present  attitude  of  law,  municipal  and  inter- 
national, towards  this  great  industry.  It  may  be  observed  in  pass- 
ing that  Mr.  Pollock  does  not  seem  to  favour  the  attempts  which 
have  been  recently  made  to  deprive  riparian  owners  of  their  right 
of  fishery  in  favour  of  the  public,  and  that  he  points  out  that 
in  democratic  America  the  prevailing  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the 
landowners. 

The  only  faults  that  can  be  found  with  Mr.  Howes's  account  of 
food  fishes  in  their  strictly  zoological  aspect — that  is  to  say,  their 
structure,  manner  of  life,  &e. — are,  on  the  one  hand,  an  occasional 
obscurity  of  language,  and,  on  the  other,  an  occasional  descent 
into  the  familiar  and  rather  ludicrous  style  of  the  blackboard  and 
the  pointing- stick.  “ In  one  of  the  tanks  of  this  Exhibition  there 
will  be  found  the  common  trout,  admired  by  all  for  its  beauty 
and  delicacy,  well  known  to  the  angler  for  its  agility,”  &c.  &c. 
“ While  admiring  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  living  animal  it 
may  perhaps  occur  to  some  of  us,”  &c.  &c.  When  Mr.  Howes  says 
that  “ neither  prince  nor  peasant  in  this  land  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  the  edible  value  of  sturgeon’s  roe,”  we  really  must  remind  him 
that  caviare  is  still  caviare  to  the  general.  We  have  a fair 
ordinary  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
peasant,  and  we  must  say  that  we  never  saw  him  eating  it. 
These  defects,  however,  as  well  as  some  simple  awkwardnesses  of 
grammatical  expression,  do  not  prevent  Mr.  Howes  from  giving  a 
very  complete  and  instructive  account  of  his  subject — a subject 
which  he  treats,  without  any  pedantry,  so  as  to  include  frogs, 
turtles,  and  the  water  mammals,  but  not  (unless  they  have  escaped 
our  notice)  shell-fish,  which  are  separately  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Cornish  in  the  “ Papers.”  The  facts  are  clearly  and  scientifically 
arranged,  notwithstanding  a certain  deficiency  of  literary  form 
which  has  been  noticed.  Indeed  the  amount  of  information  which 
Mr.  Howes  has  got  into  a pamphlet  of  seventy  pages  is  decidedly 
surprising.  A short  index-dictionary  of  the  technical  terms  used 
would,  however,  in  a book  intended  for  very  popular  use,  be  an 
improvement,  and  it  need  not  take  much  room  or  give  the  compiler 
much  trouble. 

Mr.  Lee’s  capital  history  of  the  kraken  and  the  sea-serpent,  with 
his  accompanying  description  of  the  large  squids  or  cuttle-fishes 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  zoological  originals  of  both  imagina- 
tions (though,  like  other  moderate  men  of  science,  he  by  no  means 
denies  the  possibility  of  large  sea-serpents  proper),  deserves  to  be, 
and  no  doubt  will  be,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  series.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  full  of  amusing  stories,  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  idle  mind  prefers  to  scientific  facts  ; in  the  second 
place,  the  actual  information  which  it  gives — and  this  is  not 
small — is  pleasantly  given  ; and  the  author  writes  as  one  familiar, 
not  merely  with  skeletons  and  preparations,  with  the  “ bottle- 
and-cask  department  ” of  museums,  but  with  the  living  animals 
he  tells  of.  Lastly,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  most  powerful  of 
all,  there  is  the  attraction  of  a really  lavish  allowance  of  cuts 
drawn  from  old  hooks  and  new,  and  representing  almost  all  the 
recorded  appearances  of  the  sea-serpent,  from  Pontoppidan  and 
Hans  Egede  downwards,  together  with  representations  of  Jonah’s 
whale,  of  the  ship-destroying  yjowZpe  of  that  imaginative  naturalist 
M.  de  Montfort,  of  the  big  lobster  in  Olaus  Magnus  who  helped 
himself  to  a man  with  more  fatal  results  than  those  which 
happened  in  Kingsley’s  story  of  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  and 
many  other  pleasant  things.  The  book  is  one  which,  if  only 
for  these,  is  really  worth  buying,  but  it  is  W'ell  worth  buying 
without  them,  and  may  be  said  to  lighten  up  very  agreeably  the 
severer  and  more  improving  articles  of  the  seiies. 

Mr.  Bertram’s  handbook  is  also  popular  in  character,  but  its 
popularity  seems  to  us  to  justify  itself  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Lee. 
The  title  in  both  cases  is  rather  a catchpenny  title,  but  whereas 
Mr.  Lee  soon  settles  down  to  a very  workmanlike  account  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Bertram  deals  with  it  throughout  much  more  in 
the  style  of  a writer  contributing  to  a cheap  magazine  than  of  one 
who  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  a serious  handbook  in  con- 
nexion with  a business-like  and  practical  project.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  subject  is  not  one  well  suited  for  such  dealing.  If 


the  fisher  folk  are  classified  according  to  their  mode  of  fishing  and 
the  fish  they  chiefly  catch,  the  book  must  clash  with  others  of  the 
series ; while  if  minute  local  peculiarities  are  to  be  dwelt  on,  much 
more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  one  of  these  pamphlets,  and  much 
more  knowledge  than  any  single  writer  is  likely  to  possess,  would 
be  needed.  As  it  is,  about  a third  of  the  booklet  is  given  to 
Scottish  fishermen  (chiefly  to  those  of  the  Firth  of  Forth),  and  a 
hurried  few  notes  of  others  complete  it.  Perhaps  the  thing  could 
hardly  have  been  well  done,  but  it  might  have  been  done  better. 

Mr.  Fryer’s  Salmon  Fisheries  is  again  a real  handbook  containing 
serious  information  on  its  subject,  which  is  a definite  and  impor- 
tant subject.  In  dealing  -with  legislation  on  salmon  fishing  Mr. 
Fryer  has  in  one  or  two  places  trenched  on  Mr.  Pollock’s  ground, 
but  this  was  unavoidable  and  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  chief 
shortcoming  of  the  book  is  that  the  angling  side  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  is  somewhat  neglected,  and  that  the  vexed  and  important 
question  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  which  come  under  the 
general  head  of  salmon  and  salmon-trout  is  not  quite  fully  treated. 
But  Mr.  Fryer  has  given  a good  account  of  the  history  of  the 
question,  illustrated  with  some  useful  examples  of  the  injury  done 
by  w^eirs,  &c.,  and  by  a good  comparison  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  American  rivers  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  He  is 
perhaps  a little  too  apologetic  in  his  admission  that  of  course 
salmon-rearing  must  be  postponed  to  manufacturing  interests.  The 
real  question  is  not  one  of  choosing  between  the  two,  but  of  com- 
bining them.  It  is  contended — and,  we  believe,  quite  justly  con- 
tended— that  the  pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage  and  by  waste 
products  is  not  only  not  an  inseparable  incident  of  manufacturing 
and  of  large  towns,  but  that  it  is  a clumsy,  extravagant,  and 
objectionable  proceeding,  which  would  remain  clumsy,  extrava- 
gant, and  objectionable  if  no  such  fish  as  salmon  swam.  This 
being  so,  the  putting  an  end  to  it  is  desirable  in  itself,  and 
offers  the  improv’ement  of  the  fisheries  as  a pure  bonus  and 
benefit  de  par  le  marche.  How  great  that  benefit  might  be 
Mr.  Fryer  shows  very  fairly  from  the  vast  progress  made  in 
the  last  score  or  so  of  years.  He  is  of  opinion — and  the  opinion 
is,  we  believe,  well  founded — that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  the  salmon  should  not  as  literally  jostle  each  other 
out  of  the  water  in  our  own  rivers  as  they  do  in  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia.  But  of  course  to  do  this  the  rivers  must  be 
clean  and  the  laws  must  be  properly  enforced,  as  well  against  the 
stupidity  as  against  the  greed  of  the  fishermen.  How  formidable 
these  last  obstacles  are  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  ; but  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  the  net-fishermen  in  the  estuaries  grumble 
pathetically  at  the  enforced  opening  of  the  weirs  during  certain 
times  as  “ taking  the  bread  out  of  honest  men’s  mouths  for  the 
pleasure  of  gentlemen  who  angle.  ’ Now  not  only  common  sense 
and  scientific  argument,  but  all  experience,  shows  that  without 
this  opening  the  fisheries  at  the  weirs  themselves  infallibly  fall 
off. 

Much  praise  is  also  due  to  the  number  on  the  Fish  Trade  by  the 
present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole’s  views  on  matters  of  opinion,  such  as  the  desirableness 
of  restrictions  on  sea  fisheries  and  the  causes  of  the  dearness  of 
fish,  are  well  known,  and  not  uncontested.  But  the  greater  part 
of  this  handbook  consists  of  the  statement,  not  of  opinions,  but  of 
facts,  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  various  fisheries,  their 
history,  their  value,  and  so  forth.  On  these  matters  Mr.  Walpole 
speaks  with  all  the  authority  of  an  expert,  and  puts  his  facts  with 
the  clearness  of  one  well  used  to  compiling. 

Anejling  Cluhs  and  Preservation  Societies,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Whaldon, 
is  rather  a directory  of  its  subject  than  anything  else.  But  the 
directory  has  a useful  introduction,  in  which  the  pest  of  steam- 
launches  is  dealt  with  in  one  of  its  most  pestilent  aspects — its 
destructiveness  to  the  fry  of  fish. 

The  papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  Conferences  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Exhibition  have  been  published  in  a shape 
uniform  with  the  handbooks.  But  most  of  them  were  reported, 
and  some  of  them  were  commented  on  fully,  in  the  daily  press  at 
the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  they  do  not  therefore  require  as 
much  detailed  and  individual  notice  as  the  handbooks  themselves. 
In  point  of  authority  with  regard  to  their  various  subjects  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  speaking  on  fish  diseases,  or  rather  on  salmon 
disease,  and  Sir  James  Gibson  Maitland  on  fish  culture  and  accli- 
matization, are  altogether  hors  concours,  and  their  papers  are 
quite  worthy  of  the  authors.  But  the  most  important  and  valuable 
paper  on  the  whole,  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
results  of  the  Exhibition,  is  perhaps  the  excellent  account  of  the 
fisheries  industries  of  the  United  States,  read  by  Mr.  Browne 
Goode,  the  United  States  Commissioner.  The  statistics  given  are 
full  of  interest ; but  the  most  practically  valuable  part  of  the 
paper  is  the  account  of  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission,  a 
body  which  might  well  be  copied  in  this  country,  where  its  work 
is  but  meagrely  represented  by  the  labours  of  a few  inspectors, 
eminent  and  industrious  no  doubt,  but  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
staff,  appliances  or  funds.  A paper  on  a subject  to  which  we 
have  ourselves  drawn  attention  more  than  once,  and  which 
is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  English  practice,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  what  are  called  coarse  fresh-water  fish,  and 
their  supply  to  the  markets,  where  at  present  they  hardly 
appear.  Fish  stews,  except  for  the  salmouidm,  are  now  almost 
wholly  out  of  fashion,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  water 
area  of  Great  Britain  is  thus  neglected  as  a ground  for  food 
supply.  The  difficult  and  almost  desperate  subject  of  oyster 
culture  is  well  treated  in  Professor  Hubrecht’s  paper  on  Dutch 
efi'orts  in  that  direction,  and  Lord  Henry  Scott’s  remarks  on  it. 
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Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  defence  of  something  like  Professor  Huxley’s 
views  as  to  perfect  freedom  of  sea  fishing  touches  contentious 
matter,  and  so  does  Mr.  Walpole’s  on  what  may  he  called  the 
great  Billingsgate  question,  the  discussion  on  which  is  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  the  paper  itself.  Mr.  Joncas  gives  a valuable 
sketch  of  Canadian  fisheries ; Mr.  Saville  Kent  urges  the  artificial 
culture  of  lobsters,  which,  though,  we  believe,  pursued  successfully 
in  France,  is  almost  unknown  in  England ; Mr.  Massey  Main  waring 
deals  with  the  sewage  question ; and  Sir  Henry  Thompson  ap- 
plies his  mitis  sapientia  to  the  food-merits  of  fish.  Professor  Leone 
Levi’s  statistics  on  the  economic  condition  of  fishermen  make  up 
Ihe  only  other  paper  we  need  notice  in  a collection  of  Transactions 
which  will  be  of  permanent  value  for  reference,  and  which  would 
of  itself  make  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883  memorable. 


LIFE  OF  ROSMINL* 

IT  seems  strange  that  nearly  thirty  years  should  have  been  suf- 
fered to  elapse  without  any  Life  appearing  of  the  founder  of 
the  latest  religious  Order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  this  long 
delay  is  still  stranger  in  the  case  of  a man  who,  according  to  his 
present  biographer,  was  not  only  the  founder  of  an  Order,  but  a 
great  philosopher  whose  special  mission  it  was  “ to  restore  the 
principles  of  truth  trampled  on  by  the  innovators,  and  to  give  back 
to  Christian  Philosophy  its  unity,  honour,  and  prestige  ” ; and 
whom  he  proceeds  accordingly  to  compare  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  Lord  Bacon,  and  St.  Augustine.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Mr.  Macwalter  says,  that  “ to  write  the  life  of  a truly 
.great  man  is  a formidable  undertaking/’  but  it  does  not  become 
less  formidable  by  postponing  the  task  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
& century,  and  one  must  naturally  presume  that  there  were  special 
reasons  in  this  case  for  the  postponement.  Such  was  indeed  the 
case,  and  some  hints  of  it  are  given  in  the  preface,  where  we  are 
reminded  that  the  greatest  teachers  of  truth  are  sure  to  be  the 
most  bitterly  assailed,  and  that  their  fiercest  assailants  are 
usually  of  their  own  household.  This  is  illustrated  from  the 
lives  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas — who  was,  it  seems, 
condemned  for  heresy  by  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
— and,  oddly  enough,  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  We  say  oddly 
enough,  for  the  real  fact  is,  as  all  who  have  any  familiarity 
with  the  circumstances  are  well  aware,  though  Mr.  Macwalter 
only  indicates  it  with  a decorous  reserve,  that  the  life  of  Rosmini 
was  embittered,  and  his  reputation  fiercely  assailed,  as  well  be- 
fore as  after  his  death,  by — not  “some  few  representatives” 
but — the  leading  spokesmen  and  authorities  of  the  Jesuit  Order, 
who  completely  dominated  the  mind  and  policy  of  the  late 
Rope.  Not  only  did  they  frame  an  indictment  of  countless 
heresies  against  his  theological  and  philosophical  works,  which 
■after  several  years’  examination  before  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  completely  broke  down,  but  they  contrived  to  inflict  on  him 
a personal  outrage  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Church.  In  his  early  days  of  Liberalism  Pius  IX.  had  warmly 
patronized  Rosmini,  and  by  his  command  the  famous  Cinque 
Fiarjhe,  now  on  the  Index — an  English  translation  of  it  under 
Rr.  Liddon’s  editorship  has  just  been  announced — was  published 
at  the  Papal  press  of  Perugia.  Then  came  the  Revolution  of  1 848 
und  the  flight  to  Gaeta,  and  the  Jesuits  became  masters  of  the 
situation.  “It  has  never  before  been  known,”  observes  Mr. 
Cartwright  in  his  excellent  little  w'ork  on  Paqtal  Conclaves,  “ for  a 
nomination  not  to  be  executed  after  the  Pope  has  gone  so  far  as 
formally  to  intimate  by  letter  to  an  individual  his  intention  to 
make  him  Cardinal  at  the  next  promotion.  Yet  this  is  what 
happened  to  the  illustrious  Rosmini,  certainly  the  most  distin- 
guished man  the  Church  has  produced  in  Italy  in  this  century. 
He  received  the  Pope’s  formal  intimation  of  his  promulgation, 
and  was  directed  to  make  the  preparations  for  his  public 
3’eception,  when  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  de- 
Teating  the  nomination  and  in  initiating  a coiu'se  of  persecution 
which  ended  in  the  inclusion  of  Rosmini’s  book,  27ie  Five  Wounds 
■of  the  Church,  in  the  Index.”  The  persecution  rather  began  than 
ended  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Cinque.  Pia<jhe.  It  was 
-through  no  fault  of  the  Jesuits  that  the  whole  series  of  Rosmini’s 
voluminous  works  were  not  placed  on  the  Index,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  their  bitter  antagonism  that  no  steps  have  yet 
been  taken,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  taken,  for  the  canonization  of 
•one  who  must  be  ranked  among  the  saintliest  as  well  as  the  most 
illustrious  ornaments  of  his  Church.  If  this  is  not  done,  his 
■omission  from  the  Calendar  will  form  an  exception  as  unique 
among  the  founders  of  Religious  Orders  after  death  as  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  Cardinalate  after  formal  nomination  was  unique 
during  his  life. 

The  present  volume  only  carries  us  through  the  first  half  of 
Rosmini’s  life,  from  1797  to  1827,  and  stops  far  short  therefore  of 
the  troubled  period  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
picturesque  little  town  of  Rovereto,  some  sixteen  miles  south  of 
Trent  in  the  vale  of  the  Adige,  which  now  contains  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  was  his  birthplace,  and  a splendid  statue  in  white 
marble  has  been  erected  by  the  municipality  to  his  memory  close 
to  the  Rosmini  mansion.  Rovereto  was  but  a village,  not  then 
under  Austrian  but  Venetian  rule,  when  in  1464  a branch  of  the 
noble  Rosmini  family  from  Verona  came  to  settle  there.  In  the 
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middle  of  the  last  century,  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
took  the  added  surname  of  Serbati  from  his  mother,  who  had  in- 
herited the  Serbati  estates  through  failure  of  male  heirs.  Antonio 
Rosmini,  the  eldest  son  of  Pier  Modesto,  was  born  in  1797,  and, 
as  both  his  brothers  died  without  leaving  any  issue,  there  are 
none  now  left  to  continue  a name  which,  as  his  biographer  puts  it, 
“ had  then,  in  another  and  far  nobler  way,  secured  a perpetuity 
and  pre-eminence  such  as  no  mere  family  succession  could  never 
have  given  it.”  It  is  easy  however  to  understand  under  these  cir- 
cumstances why  the  family — albeit  they  were  “ zealous  practical 
Catholics,  heartily  devoted  to  the  Church  ” — should  have  offered 
a strenuous  opposition,  as  long  as  the  question  could  be  considered 
an  open  one,  to  the  resolve  of  young  Rosmini  to  take  holy  orders. 
His  birth  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annimciation,  1 797,  is  thus  recorded 
by  his  biographer : — 

What  stirring  memories  that  date  calls  up ! It  was  a terrible  epoch.  All 
Europe  was  just  then  convulsed  by  the  horrible  triumphs  of  a pernicious 
philosophy,  which  found  its  practical  embodiment  in  the  frightful  atrocities 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Tyrolese  Alps  had  hardly  ceased  to  re-echo 
the  thunder  of  Bonaparte’s  artillery,  so  recently  triumphant  at  Lonato, 
Castiglione,  Areola,  and  Rivoli ; while  the  wonted  quiet  of  Rov^ereto  had 
not  3'et  recovered  from  the  shock  of  battle  at  its  own  gates.  Mantua  had 
fallen  on  tire  feast  of  the  Purification,  in  the  previous  month,  and  from  there 
to  Trent  the  revolutionary  invaders  commanded  every  post.  But  it  so 
happened  that  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation — when  the  future  apostle 
of  a saving,  godly  philosophy  was  born— these  armed  champions  of  a god- 
less, destroying  philosophy  were  resting  from  the  work  of  slaughter,  during 
the  short-lived  lull  following  the  treaty  of  Tolentino.  Tliat  treaty,  which 
dealt  so  shamefully  with  the  Pontifical  States,  had  just  been  signed,  as 
though  to  give  the  modern  Sennacherib  time  to  readjust  his  military  tactics 
to  the  anti-Christian  philosophy  of  the  d.a3%  that  he  might  the  better  re- 
commence the  march  of  carnage  and  spoliation  which  enabled  him  to  prac- 
tically applj'  the  hideous  principles  of  such  philosophy. 

There  is  something  a little  stilted  and  turgid  in  the  style  of  this 
passage,  and  indeed  of  the  book  generally,  which  recalls  the  con- 
ventional tone  of  a hagiology.  It  is  related,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  of  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  that  as  an  infant  he  refused  to 
suck  the  breast  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  there  is  rather 
too  much  of  the  same  anxiety  to  represent  the  hero  as  a youthful 
prodigy  of  wisdom  and  piety  in  such  statements  as  the  follow- 
ing:-^ 

He  was,  in  fact,  as  Don  Paoli  puts  it,  a reflecting  child  at  two  v-ears  of 
age,  an  almsgiving  boj-  .at  five,  a most  studious  youth  at  seven,  a pr.actioal 
ascetic  at  twelve,  a brilliant  moral  essa_vistat  sixteen,  and  such  a proficient 
in  philosophj'  at  eighteen  that  his  professor  became  his  disciple  : marvel- 
louslj'  gifted* all  his  days,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

And  again : — 

Bot'  though  he  was,  he  ventured  to  tell  his  uncle  Ambrogio  that  the 
stage,  unless  managed  with  the  greatest  care,  had  little  to  commend  it 
to  thoughtful  minds  ; while,  as  commonly  directed,  it  had  much  to  charm 
and  debase  the  thoughtless. 

A footnote  informs  us  that  young  Rosmini  “ highly  approved  of 
manly  field  sports  ” — we  did  not  know  they  were  practised  in 
Italy — as  is  shown  by  an  essay  he  read  to  the  Rovereto  Academy, 
of  which  he  was  elected  “ the  only  boy-Associate  ” at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  when  he  was  “ one  of  the  most  blooming  and  comely 
youths  in  Rovereto.”  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the 
University  of  Padua,  and  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  clerical 
habit  and  took  minor  orders.  At  this  time  he  had  a keen  taste 
for  classical  studies,  and  obtained  money  from  his  father  to  pur- 
chase a family  library  which  happened  to  be  on  sale  there,  con- 
taining “a  precious  selection  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
editions,  too,  of  great  value.”  In  1819  he  received  holy  orders, 
and  the  same  year  his  father  died,  leaving  him  his  heir.  From 
earl3'  years  he  had  been  a diligent  student  as  well  of  philosophy 
as  of  theology,  not  only  consulting  fathers  and  schoolmen,  but 
modern  writers  like  Descartes,  Locke,  Stewart,  Reid,  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  Condillac,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel ; and  he  had  already 
at  twenty-five  sketched  out  the  plan  of  his  chief  philosophical 
treatise,  the  Nuovo  iSac/rjio,  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  as  well  as  his 
Ontolotjia.  Meanwhile  his  reputation  was  growing.  In  1823  he 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
venerable  Pius  VII.,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  gained  the 
friendship  of  Mauro  Cappellari,  afterwards  Gregory  XVI.  The 
Pope  offered  him  the  high  post  of  Uditore  di  Rota,  which  he  asked 
permission  to  decline.  A very  different  scheme  of  life  was  already 
tloating  in  outline  before  his  mind. 

It  was  not  till  his  thirtieth  year,  when  he  was  staying  at  Milan, 
that  Rosmini  distinctly  accepted  the  call  to  found  a new  Order  in 
the  Church,  and  drafted  the  first  complete  plan  of  his  “Institute 
of  Charity,”  which  was  submitted  to  his  friend  Mme.  Canossa, 
who  had  always  encouraged  his  aspirations  for  the  religious  life. 
He  was  urged  again  and  again  to  join  the  Jesuits,  but 
this  he  persistently  refused;  a refusal  they  neither  forgot  nor 
forgave.  Among  his  most  intimate  friends  at  Milan  was  the 
famous  novelist,  Manzoni,  who  submitted  to  him  some  of  the 
manuscript  and  all  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Promessi  Sposi.  In  the 
following  year,  1827,  he  made  a beginning  of  the  new  Order  by 
despatching  his  friend,  the  Abbe  Lowenbriick  to  Domodossola, 
where  its  first  house  was  eventually  founded.  He  went  there 
himself  soon  afterwards,  stopping  on  his  way  at  the  lovely  village 
of  Stresa  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  the  Rosiuinian  novitiate 
was  for  some  time  established,  and  where  there  is  still  a large  College 
conducted  b}’’  the  fathers.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  invited 
again  to  visit  Rome,  but  declined  for  the  present  as  he  had  other 
work  in  hand.  He  did  in  fact  go  there  a v'ear  later,  when  he  met 
with  a friendly  recognition  from  Leo  Xi'l.  and  Pius  VHI.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Papacy  during  his  stay  in  the  eternal  city,  and 
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in  1831  his  old  friend,  Cardinal  Oappellari  became  Pope,  But 
that  portion  of  his  life  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  volume  now 
before  us.  Kosmini  appears  from  a very  early  age  to  have  re- 
cognized the  obligation  of  a double  “ necessity  laid  upon”  him. 
On  the  one  hand  he  believed  himself  to  be  divinely  called  to 
found  a new  religious  Society  in  the  Church,  distinguished  from  the 
mediaeval  Orders  as  being  active  rather  than  contemplative,  and 
from  modern  organizations  like  the  Jesuit  as  being  designed  not 
so  much  for  a separate  work  of  its  own  as  to  supplement  and 
assist  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  parochial  priesthood.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  desired  also  to  reform  and  regenerate  the 
•whole  system  of  Christian  philosophy.  In  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher, his  “greatness  lay  in  the  power  to  discern  the  wants 
not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  the  times  that  were  to  follow,”  .and 
in  the  genius  “that  not  only  foresaw  the  dangers  of  the  misleading 
philosophies  that  were  sapping  the  basis  of  Christianity  itself,  but 
provided  a sure  method  of  resisting  their  subtle  assaults  on  the 
Church,  and  of  strengthening  the  bulwarks  of  Truth  against  ag- 
gressions that  threatened  to  destroy  its  very  foundation.”  This  is 
not  the  place  however  to  examine  the  merits  of  his  philosophical 
system,  which  has  won  high  commendation  from  writers  vei'}’^ 
widely  removed  from  its  author  in  sentiment  and  belief.  Rosmini 
has  been  variously  compared  by  different  critics,  with  some  ex- 
ternal plausibility,  but  not  very  happily,  to  Gioberti,  to  Passaglia, 
and  to  Curci.  It  is  true  that  they  have  something  in  common. 
All  of  them  may  be  described  as  learned  and  gifted  Italians,  as 
patriots,  and  in  some  sense  as  liberals ; all  of  them  are  or  were 
priests,  and  all  were  in  the  course  of  their  lives  brought  into  sharp 
collision  with  the  ubiquitous  Jesuits.  But  there  the  likeness  ends. 
■Gioberti,  to  adapt  a familiar  formula,  was  a Catholic  and 
a priest,  if  you  please,  but  above  all  things  a philosopher 
and  politician ; in  Eosmini's  mind  philosophy  was  chiefly 
valuable  as  the  handmaid  and  sure  bulwark  of  Christian 
truth,  and  patriotism  was  necessarily  subordinate  to  the 
p.aramount  claims  of  the  Church,  though  he  would  scarcely  have 
allowed  the  possibility  of  any  real  conflict  between  the  two. 
Passaglia — we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  he  is  still  alive — was  a 
considerable  theologian  after  the  Jesuit  type,  but  not  much  of  a 
philosopher  ; he  w.as  enough  of  a politician  and  a patriot  to  con- 
demn the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  which  Eosmini  desired 
to  reform  but  would  never  willingly  have  consented  to  abolish, 
but  was  far  inferior  to  Eosmini  in  genuine  statesmanlike  capacity ; 
'his  brief  Parliamentary  career  proved  a conspicuous  failure.  Curci 
has  still  less  in  common  with  Eosmini,  except  as  being  a mau  of 
transparent  sincerity  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  reform. 
He  is  not  remarkable  as  a speculative  thinker  or  as  a theologian  ; 
like  Passaglia  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Jesuit 
Order,  while  unlike  Passaglia  he  for  many  years  took  the 
lead  of  the  extremest  and  most  intolerant  section  of  that  Order, 
who  conducted  the  Civilta  Catfolica,  the  Italian  counterpart  of 
the  Univers.  He  is  of  course  detested  and  denounced  by  his 
old  colleagues  as  a renegade,  but  he  has  no  pretension  to 
take  rank  with  the  great  philosopher  and  divine  whom  they 
harried  to  his  grave  and  strained  all  their  energies  to  brand, 
in  life  and  death,  with  the  stigma  of  heresy,  because,  while  the 
devoutest  and  most  orthodox  of  believers,  he  presumed  in  many  re- 
spects to  think  differently  from  themselves.  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Macwalter's  second  volume, 
•which  will  comprise  the  most  eventful  and  critical  period  of 
Eosmini’s  life.  But  he  will  do  well  to  adopt  a simpler  and  less  con- 
ventional style,  and  without  abating  anything  of  his  reverence  for 
the  wisdom  and  piety  of  his  hero,  to  remember  that  his  business 
is  to  write  a biography,  not  to  compose  the  panegyric  of  a s.aint. 
AVe  may  be  permitted  for  the  present  to  take  a human  interest  in 
Eosmini.  It  ■will  be  time  enough  to  idealize  him  for  purposes  of 
•edilication  when  he  has  been  accorded  a place  in  the  Calendar. 


IIE.\RTS.* 

IT  is  a good  de.al  the  fashion  to  reproach  novel-readers  for  the 
neglect  which  they  show  to  romantic  fiction.  We  suspect  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  rather  the  writers  of  romance  who  are  at  fault.  No 
such  neglect  can  be  natur.al  to  us.  For  however  much  we  may  pre- 
tend the  contrary,  we  most  of  us  know  in  our  hearts  th.at  we  should 
leave  readily  enough  the  lilies  and  languors  of  character-drawing  for 
the  r.aptures  and  roses  of  a good  stirring  plot.  The  Americans,  in- 
deed, who  develop  so  quickly,  and  even  as  children  are  so  much  more 
sophisticated  than  their  English  contemporaries,  may  have  de- 
stroyed their  appetites  for  this  delightful  sort  of  literature  by  over- 
indulgence.  Their  fate  may  be  that  which  Thackeray  predicted 
for  the  “ lazy  idle  boy.”  They  can  no  longer  be  surprised  “ when  the 
Stranger  turns  out  to  be  the  rightful  earl,  when  the  old  Waterman, 
tearing  off  his  beggarly  gaberdine,  shows  his  stars  and  the  colours 
of  his  various  orders,  and,  clasping  Antonia  to  his  bosom,  proves 
himself  to  be  the  Prince  her  long-lost  father.”  But  the  most 
sated  of  us  would  come  round  to  our  old  tastes  if  we  could  be 
oliered  something  decidedly  new  in  this  line.  As  it  is,  one  of  the 
chief  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  romantic  writers  is  that  they 
are  not  romantic  enough.  When  you  remove  a certain  amount 
of  the  “ buckram  business,”  their  plots  are  often  commonplace 
enough,  almost  vulgar.  Even  Scott  often  is  so.  If  some  of  his 
best  novels  depended  for  their  charm  upon  the  main  incident  of  the 
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story,  they  would  go  on  lamely  enough.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  a 
warm  interest  in  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Colonel  Neville,  or 
to  understand  why  he  could  not  marry  as  happily  under  that  title 
as  under  a higher  one.  Indeed  it  is  something  of  a shock  to  our 
feelings  to  find  this  most  distinguished  soldier  contentedly  settling 
down  to  a life  of  inglorious  landlordism  as  Lord  Glenallan.  The 
plot  of  Guy  Manneriny  really  turns  upon  the  question  whether 
Julia  is  to  be  Mrs.  Vanbeest  Brown  dr  Mrs.  Bertram,  and  this,  we 
maintain,  is  a far  less  vital  one  than  whether  Melesinda  in  Mr,  II. 
is  to  be  Mrs.  Hogsflesh  or  Mrs.  Bacon. 

We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Christie  Murray,  who 
has  much  to  .say  on  the  subject  in  his  preface,  need  make 
himself  seriously  uneasy  upon  the  question  whether  plots — good 
plots — have  had  their  day  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  writer  who  depends  for  his  interest  mainly 
upon  his  plot,  while  he  is  generally  at  an  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  public,  is  at  a decided  disadvantage  in  the  hands  of  his 
critic.  For  the  one  condition  that  we  may  be  able  either  to  praise 
or  blame  him  intelligibly  is  that  we  should  first  reveal  what  his 
plot  is;  and  this  is  simply  the  worst  treatment  which  he  can 
receive  at  our  hands.  After  that,  praise  or  blame  are  both  in- 
different. A little  bit  of  conversation  quoted  may  only  whet  the 
appetite  to  know  more  of  the  interlocutors.  But  a fragment  of  a 
story  seems  futile  in  the  last  degree  unless  you  know  the  whole. 
We  can  only  say  generally  that  Mr.  Murray’s  plot  is  sufficiently 
original  and  worked  up  with  enough  of  skill  to  satisfy  any  but 
the  most  exacting  readers.  We  found  ourselves  getting  duly 
excited  before  the  denouement.  The  story  culminates  in  a trial — 
hardly  a new  incident  in  itself.  A trial  and  its  attendant 
circumstances  seems  in  modern  novels  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
almost  all  the  older  properties  of  romantic  fiction — of  the  beggars’ 
gaberdines,  the  walled  chambers,  the  stolen  children,  &c.  Still 
the  scene  of  the  trial  of  Tom  Carroll,  the  hero,  is  well  worked  up, 
and  the  main  incident  of  all  such  scenes,  the  appearance  at  the 
right  moment  of  a husteropoinos  Ate,  is  here  made  effective  in  a 
high  degree. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Christie  Murray’s  nov'els  will  know  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  And  it  is  no  small 
praise  to  say  that  he  has  caught  a fair  share  of  the  vigour  and 
rapidity  of  that  romancer.  His  characters,  too,  belong  to  the  same 
category  as  those  that  figure  in  Mr.  Reade’s  stories.  They  are 
drawn  with  a sufficient  resemblance  to  nature  to  take  a complete 
appearance  of  vitality  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  whirl  of  the  plot, 
which  is  also  what  we  feel  about  the  characters  of  a good  modern 
drama  while  we  are  watching  its  representation.  Unfortunately, 
when  the  performance  is  over  they  sink  back  into  a sort  of  semi- 
animate  condition.  The  real  tost  of  complete  vitality  in  any 
character  of  fiction  we  take  to  be  whether  we  go  on  taking  an 
interest  in  them  and  imagining  new  adventures  for  them  after  the 
special  story  to  which  they  belong  is  over.  It  has  been  said  that 
Hamlet  is  so  much  alive  that  even  after  we  have  seen  him  killed 
before  our  eyes  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  his  adventures 
are  at  an  end.  The  same  is  true  (in  a minor  degree)  of  Colonel 
Newcome  or  of  Tito  Melema,  even  of  the  creations  of  much  less 
celebrated  authors  than  Thackeray  or  George  Eliot.  But  it  is  not 
true  of  any  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  characters,  nor,  so  far  as  our 
recollection  serves  us,  of  any  of  Mr.  Christie  Murray’s. 

It  necessarily  results  from  this  incomplete  vitality  of  the  cha- 
racters that  we  do  not  see  very  much  of  those  “ sovereign  passions 
immortal  in  man  ” which  our  author  promised  us  in  his  preface. 
All  the  characters  are  meant  to  have  strong  feelings,  no  doubt ; but 
we  scarcely  realize  that  they  have  them.  Caterina  Malfi,  ■who  is 
the  “ late-avenging  ” goddess  before  spoken  of,  is  the  only  person- 
age who  is  under  the  sway  of  any  overmastering  emotion ; and 
her  revenge  is  rather  of  the  conventional  type  which  fiction  has 
decreed  shall  be  associated  with  an  Italian  name.  Tom  Carroll 
seems  a good  deal  in  love  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  but  he 
falls  out  of  it  again  and  into  a liking  for  some  one  else  without 
any  clear  reason,  except  a highly  proper  desire  “ to  oblige  ” ; and 
Antonio  Barretti’s  passion  for  Mary  Lording  is  a thing  we  rather 
read  of  than  see  in  the  working.  We  are  dispo.sed  to  find  the 
same  fault  with  Mark  Carroll,  the  villain  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Murray 
seeks,  not  quite  successfully,  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge 
of  making  Mark  too  unmitigated  a scoundrel,  and  cites  lago  and 
Bill  Sykes  (Fagin  were  a better  instance)  as  examples  in  his  sup- 
port. Dickens  is  hardly  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority  upon  this 
point;  and  as  for  lago,  he  had,  at  any  rate,  the  excuse  of  provo- 
cation, for  the  slight  of  being  passed  over  in  favour  of  Cassio  is 
supposed  to  have  been  unbearable  to  him.  No  mere  love  of  com- 
fortable well-being  would  have  brought  lago  to  attempt  what  he 
did  attempt.  And  the  main  question  in  the  case  of  Mark  Carroll 
seems  to  us  to  be,  not  whether  there  are  as  bad  men  in  the  world 
as  he,  but  whether  they  would  be  carried  far  on  the  road  of  villany 
without  more  impulse  than  Mark  Carroll  was  subject  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  personages  of  Hearts  do  not  rise 
to  the  rank  of  great  creations,  they  never  sink  to  the  level  of  beino' 
merely  conventional  characters.  There  is  a certain  alertness  and 
vigour  in  the  author’s  portraits  which  make  them  pleasant  to  meet 
with,  though  they  may  not  make  a deep  impression  on  our  minds 
when  they  have  gone.  Mr.  Anthony  Bethesda  is  a good  example 
of  this  kind  of  talent.  And,  as  we  have  made  no  quotation  from 
the  book  as  yet,  ■we  will  let  the  author  give  his  own  sketch  of 
Mr.  Bethesda  on  one  or  two  of  his  appearances  in  the  course  of 
the  story ; — 

T.nking  his  iv.alks  abroad  one  London  autumn  morning,  Mr.  Bethesda 
saw  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  his  favourite  chapel  a big  van  discharging 
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furniture  at  the  door  of  a little  house.  A florid  grey-haired  man  was 
superintending  the  unloading,  and  a middle-aged  woman  of  decent  middle- 
class  exterior  was  assisting  a very  pretty  girl  in  the  porterage  of  light 
articles  from  the  hig  van  to  the  little  house.  Mr.  Bethesda  paused  a 
moment  to  look  on,  with  an  air  of  benevolent  interest.  No  man  need  search 
his  mind  for  apologies  on  the  ground  that  he  finds  it  pleasant  to  look  at 
youth  and  beauty,  and  Mr.  Bethesda  was  a widower  and  old  enough  to  he 
the  girl’s  father. 

Presently  a larger  article  tad  to  te  unloaded,  “ and  the  grey 
florid  man  emerged  from  the  house  and  lent  a pair  of  hands.” 

“It  is  a Christian  duty  to  help  a neighbour,”  said  Mr,  Bethesda, 
advancing. 

“ So  I have  heard,”  replied  the  florid  man  diily,  with  an  odd  distrustful 
sideway  look  at  him. 

“ Allow  me,”  said  the  good  man,  either  not  observing  or  disregarding  the 
other’s  manner. 

Nobody  objected  to  his  assistance,  and  he  lifted  as  strongly  as  the  rest. 
This  incident  led  to  Mr.  Bethesda’s  becoming  the  “ house- 
hold guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ” to  the  family  of  Michael 
Moore.  And  as  such  he  was  found  by  Tom  Carroll  when  he  came 
upon  a visit  to  the  Moores : — 

That  gentleman  bowed  to  Tom,  and  smiled  his  humble  and  beneficent 
smile  at  him.  “ This  is  Mr.  Carroll,  Bethesda,”  said  the  farmer,  “ the 
gentleman  who  is  so  good  as  to  advance  me  the  money  for  that  little 
business.”  That  gentleman  smiled  at  Tom  again,  as  if  to  reward  him  for 
his  kindness.  “ This  is  my  Christian  friend  Bethesda,  Mr.  Thomas.  I was 
spealdng  of  him  when  be  knocked,  and  saying  he  was  a trifle  over-pious 
for  my  tastes,  but  a keenish  man  of  business,  and  I think  he  means  well.” 

“ Our  friend  is  a caustic  humourist,”  said  Mr.  Bethesda  to  Tom ; “ a 
caustic  humourist  is  our  friend.” 

Later  on  in  the  story  it  was  the  lot  of  Tom  Carroll  to  become  the 
lessee  of  a theatre,  and  to  advertise  for  a theatrical  manager.  He 
selected  from  his  correspondents  a certain  “A.B.”  as  the  most  pro- 
mising, and  requested  an  interview. 

“ A gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,”  said  the  maid,  “ by  appointment.” 

And  to  Tom  Carroll’s  wonder  he  beheld  the  portly  form  and  amiable  smile 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Bethesda.  . . , 

“ I should  not  have  thought  that  theatrical  management  had  been  at  all 
in  your  line,  Mr.  Bethesda,”  said  Tom,  recovering  a little  from  his  surprise. 

“I  began  life  upon  the  boards,”  returned  Mr.  Bethesda,  “and  until  the 
year  ’63  I remained  in  active  connexion  with  stage  life.  My  record  is 
remembered  yet,  I have  reason  to  believe,  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
of  referring  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I have  given,  they  will  speak  of 
me  favourably.” 

“Yes?”  said  Tom,  and  demanded  his  terms.  Mr.  Bethesda  gave  them, 
and  they  seemed  reasonable  enough. 

“ Whether  I should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  your  approbation  or  not, 
Mr.  Carroll,”  said  the  applicant,  “ I should  like  to  ask  one  favour  of  you, 
if  I may.  May  I rely  upon  you  not  to  mention  this  application — at  pre- 
sent at  least — to  any  person  you  may  happen  to  know  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  my  present  residence.  I know  the  prejudice  which 
exists  among  the  breth — , among  religious  people  as  a mass  against  the 
theatrical  profession,  and  I might  damage  my  own  usefulness  if  my  return 
or  intended  return  to  my  old  line  of  life  were  known.”  . . . 

Mr.  Bethesda  withdrew,  and  Tom  set  about  his  inquiries  that  afternoon. 

“ Bethesda,”  said  the  manager  of  the  Oberon.  “ Bethesda  ? Oh,  yes  ! 
I knew  Bethesda.  Competent  ? Kayther.  Smart  m.an  was  Bethesda — 
very  smart  indeed.  Honest  and  reliable  ? We-el,  I should  t/ii/ili  so. 
Never  heard  anything  against  him.  Left  everything  here  in  apple-pie 
order.  Gave  perfect  satisfaction.  Mr.  Bethesda  coming  back  to  business, 
sir,  a decided  acquisition,  I should  saj',  to  any  house  in  London.” 


MILTON’S  SONNETS.* 

IN  tbis  welcome  little  volume  the  proportion  of  Milton  is  as 
Falstaff’s  halfpennyworth  of  bread  ; the  proportion  of  Milton 
commentators  and  critics  and  translators  as  Jfalstafi’s  intolerable 
deal  of  sack.  These  comparisons  are  far  from  new ; but  they  are 
appropriate,  and  they  will  serve.  Counting  the  Italian  essays, 
Milton  wrote  but  four-and- twenty  sonnets  in  all — a continence 
which,  not  less  than  the  quality  of  his  work,  preserves  him  from 
any  similarity  with  modern  sonneteers,  those  monsters  of  fecundity, 
who  reckon  their  quaterzains  by  hundreds,  and  are  still  insatiable 
of  production.  About  these  four-and-twenty  it  is  surprising  to 
find  what  a deal  there  is  to  say.  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  has  so  many 
remarks  to  offer — of  sonnets  in  the  abstract  and  general,  and  of 
these  of  Milton  in  the  concrete  and  particular — that  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  filling  a good  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pages.  He  is  full  of  matter ; and  the  result  of  his  fulness 
is  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  numbers  in  the  little  series  in 
which  his  work  is  included. 

It  has  been  said  that  ours  is  an  epoch  of  decadence ; an  epoch 
that  concerns  itself  more  willingly  with  the  form  than  with  the 
matter  of  things,  and  takes  a keener  interest  in  the  letter  of  art 
than  in  the  spirit.  Mr.  Mark  Pattison’s  introduction  is  in  a 
certain  sort  and  from  certain  points  of  view  a proof  that  the 
dictum  is  not  altogether  unjust.  He  begins  by  laying  down  a 
number  of  stringent  and  unalterable  rules.  To  these,  he  says, 
all  they  who  ply  the  sonneteering  trade  must  certainly  conform. 
If  they  do  not,  then — theoretically,  at  least — their  labour  is 
lost.  Poems  they  may  have  produced,  which  poems  are  somewhat 
on  the  sonnet’s  lines.  But  with  perfect  sonnets — sonnets  alike 
in  matter,  form,  structure,  idea,  and  aim — they  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  code  he  draws  up  is  not  less  formal  than 
minute.  To  the  makers  of  ballades  and  villanelles,  the  poets  of 
sestiiias  and  the  rondeau  redouble,  it  will  arrive  as  a message  from 
Apollo’s  self.  It  is  so  full  and  complete  that  to  read  it  is  almost 
to  become  a perfect  sonneteer.  You  are  told  that  (a)  “ a sonnet 
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must  consist  of  fourteen  lines,  neither  more  nor  less  ” ; that  (6) 
“ the  lines  must  be  lines  of  five  beats  or  metrical  accents  ” ; that 
(e)  “ as  to  arrangement ; the  lines  must  rime  ” ; that  (<?)  “ in  dis- 
position of  the  rimes  the  whole  sonnet  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  two  systems ; the  first  eight  lines  forming  one  system,  and 
the  remaining  six  the  other  ” ; while  “ the  first  system  of  eight 
lines  is  composed  of  two  quatrains,”  and  *•'  the  second  system  of  two 
tercets.”  Mr.  Pattison’s  next  paragraph  embodies  the  rule  for 
rhyming  the  quatrains;  his  next,  the  rule  for  rhyming  the  tercets; 
his  next,  the  rule  for  choosing  the  two  sets  of  rhymes ; his  next, 
the  rule  which  compels  you  so  to  arrange  your  rhymes  in 
the  tercets  as  “ not  to  reproduce  the  disposition  of  those  in  the 
quatrains  ” ; his  next,  the  rule  against  double  rhymes ; and  his 
last,  the  rule  which  obliges  you  to  refrain  from  rounding  off 
your  quaterzains  with  the  clink  and  swagger  of  a couplet.  This 
is  merely  the  section  of  “ Form.”  The  section  of  “ Material  ” is 
just  as  complete  and  inanj^-sided.  It  teaches  you  to  aspire  to  unity 
as  an  essential  quality ; to  “ lead  up  to  and  open  ” your  unique 
thought  or  mood  “ in  the  early  lines  of  the  sonnet — strictly,  in 
the  first  quatrain  ” ; and  in  the  second  quatrain  to  place  your  hearer 
“in  full  possession  of  it”;  to  “lay  around”  in  a Petrarchian 
manner  (so  to  speak)  after  the  second  quatrain,  for  the  production 
of  “ a pause,  not  full,  nor  producing  the  effect  of  a break  .... 
but  as  of  one  who  is  turning  over  what  has  been  said  in  the 
mind  to  enforce  it  further.”  Your  next  proceeding  must  be  to 
see  that  “ the  opening  of  the  second  system,  strictly  the  first 
tercet,”  is  flexible  enough  to  “turn  back  upon  the  thought  or 
sentiment,  take  it  up,  and  carry  it  forward  to  the  conclusion.” 
Having  got  so  far,  you  must  look  after  your  conclusion,  and  con- 
strain it  to  be  “ a resultant,  summing  the  total  of  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  preceding  lines,”  neither  more  nor  less  than  “ as  a 
lakelet  in  the  hills  gathers  into  a still  pool  the  running  waters 
contributed  by  its  narrow  area  of  gradients.”  Nor  is  this  all. 
You  are  getting  on,  but  you  are  not  yet  a perfect  sonneteer. 
You  have  still  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  your  conclusion 
ought  to  “ leave  a sense  of  finish  and  completeness,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  anything  like  epigrammatic  point.”  You  have 
still  to  note  that  “ by  this  the  sonnet  is  distinguished  from  the 
epigram,”  in  which  the  “ conclusion  is  everything,”  while  “ in 
the  sonnet  the  emphasis  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  equally  distri- 
buted,” inasmuch  as  there  is  “ a slight  swell,  or  rise,  about  the 
middle.”  You  have  still  to  learn  to  move  gracefully  when 
shackled  with  “ other  restraints  ” ; as  that,  not  reckoning  “ parti- 
cles, auxiliaries,  or  familiar  epithets,”  you  employ  no  word  twice 
over,  “ unless  where  some  particular  effect  is  aimed  at  by  the  repe- 
tition’’; that,  however  partial  you  maybe  to  “a  feeble  or  ex- 
pletive line,”  you  must  learn  to  do  without  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
“ cannot  be  tolerated  ” ; that,  however  closely  you  have  modelled 
your  style  on  Mr.  Browning’s,  you  must  shun  “ an  obscure  line,” 
as  though  it  were  a manifestation  of  the  Principle  of  Evil. 
“ Obscurity,”  Mr.  Pattison  remarks  judiciously,  “ is  a fault  in  any 
writing,  prose  or  verse  ” ; and  “ iu  a short  poem,  such  as  a sonnet, 
an  obscure  line  is  not  only  lost  itself,  it  diffuses  dimness  over  the 
whole  piece.”  The  reason  is  that  “ the  intellect  of  the  hearer  has 
not  space  to  recover  from  the  perplexity  into  which  it  has  been 
throw^n,”  by  the  obscurity  in  question,  “ before  the  end  of  the  piece 
is  reached.” 

At  this  point,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  author  shuts  his  code  and 
puts  up  his  footrule  and  compasses.  The  learner  rejoices  and 
gladly  makes  his  way  out  of  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones  through 
which,  with  Mr.  Pattison  for  his  guide,  he  has  been  stumbling  sO' 
long.  • Fie  feels  that  he  has  mastered  the  poetics  of  the  sonnet,  and 
that  he  is  strong  in  the  “ bookish  theoric  ” of  the  question,  and  by 
attending  to  all  these  regulations,  he  cannot  fail  to  make  his  mark 
as  a complete  sonneteer.  Hardly,  however,  has  he  reached  the  hill- 
top, turned  his  back  on  the  desolation  below,  and  set  his  face  in  the 
direction  of  that  Beulah  of  examples  which  he  has  hoped  may 
sparkle  and  smile  ahead,  ere  he  discovers,  on  his  guide  and  philo- 
sopher’s own  showing,  that  he  is  as  far  from  eminence  as  ever, 
that  to  the  making  of  a sonnet  there  goes  something  more  than 
rule  of  thumb,  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Pattison’s  regula- 
tions which  has  not  been  violated  with  the  best  results  conceiv- 
able. “ Success,”  observes  Mr.  Pattison — and  he  is  perfectly 
right — “ success  is  the  best  test,”  and  “a  brilliant  example  justifiss 
its  own  structural  form.”  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  if  you 
offend  magnificently,  you  may  within  certain  limits  offend  as  often 
as  you  please;  that  if  you  are  Keats,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Shelley, 
you  may  sculpture  your  fourteen  lines  pretty  much  as  you  like. 
The  result  may  be  “ Ozymandias,”  or  “ Bright  star,  would  I were 
patient  as  thou  art,”  or  “Two  Voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the 
Sea.”  None  of  these  is  a perfect  sonnet,  and  all  three  are  among 
the  most  precious  jewels  of  the  sonneteering  art. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  Mr.  Pattison’s  code  is  singularly 
careful  and  exact,  and  that  to  be  at  all  interested  in  the  technical 
parts  of  poetry  is  to  be  sincerely  grateful  to  its  author.  We  have 
lingered  so  long  upon  it  that  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space 
in  which  to  treat  of  the  store  of  fruitful  and  interesting  matter 
at  whose  entrance  it  is  set.  Many  of  his  remarks  are  excellent 
sense,  and  much  of  his  criticism  is  just  and  happy  in  no  mean 
degree.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  in  some  places  his 
love  of  formalism  (which  is  a very  difi'erent  thing  from  form)  leads 
him,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  far  astray  indeed.  A good  instance 
of  this  is  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  first  sonnet : — 

O nightingale ! that  on  yon  bloority  spray 

Warblest  at  eve  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 

There  are  some  to  whom  these  two  admirable  lines  appear  to 
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exhaust  the  beauty  and  artistic  interest  of  the  whole  worlc — who 
regard,  in  fact,  the  twelve  succeeding  lines  as  so  much  anti- 
climax. Here  is  Mr.  Pattison’s  criticism : — “ O nightimjala  I 
The  baldness  of  this  opening  must  be  felt  by  every  one  ; but  the 
reason  why  the  eifect  is  bad  is  not  so  obvious.  Perhaps  we  may 
say  that  the  exclamatory  particle  falling  on  the  ear  first  raises  the 
expectation  of  a burst  of  emotion,  which  is  rudely  clieclced  when 
we  find  it  leads  to  nothing,  but  only  serves  as  what  grammarians 
call  ‘ the  sign  of  the  vocative.’  This  check,  or  disappointment, 
will  always  be  felt  when  the  ‘ O ’ is  prefixed  to  a substantive  stand- 
ing alone.  The  blank  is  less  felt,  or  not  at  all,  where  an  epithet 
of  strong  feeling,”  &c.  According  to  this,  Shelley  was  wrong 
when  he  cried  out,  “O  World!  OLife!  O Time!  ”:  while  the 
author  of  the  “ far  wandered  words,”  “ 0 Jimminy  Figs ! ” was 
right  when  he  prefixed  to  his  substantive  “ Figs  ’’  what  is  pre- 
sumably an  “ epithet  of  strong  feeling  ” in  “ Jimminy,”  the  mystic 
vocable.  By  the  same  rule,  Shakspeare’s  “ 0 Borneo,  Borneo  ! ” 
counts  for  as  little  as  Byron’s  “ 0 Hesperus ! ” This  is  hyper- 
criticism perhaps ; but  so  is  Mr.  Pattison’s  disobliging  reference 
to  “ what  grammarians  call  ‘ the  sign  of  the  vocative.’  ” Again,  it 
is  a little  startling  to  find  him  wondering  how  and  why  it  is  that 
Milton,  who  showed  in  half  a dozen  places  that  he  knew  all  about 
the  Petrarchian  system  of  suspensions— an  essential  in  Mr. 
Pattison’s  code,  it  will  be  remembered — should  have  deliberately 
disregarded  Petrarch  and  all  his  rules  in  some  eighteen  others  ; in 
other  words,  why  and  how  it  is  that  Milton  should  have  been  ill 
advised  enough  to  consider  the  sonnet  from  the  artist’s  point  of 
view,  and  not  from  the  mere  critic’s — as  Milton,  that  is  to  say,  and 
not  as  his  latest  editor. 

It  remains  for  us  to  add  that  Mr.  Pattison — it  is  hard  to  say  why 
— has  included  in  his  collection  Milton’s  commendatory  couplets  on 
Shakspeare.  Fie  has  neither  printed  nor  numbered  them  as  a 
sonnet,  it  is  true  ; but  we  fail  to  understand  why  he  has  printed 
them  at  all,  or  why,  having  done  so,  he  did  not  print  the  “ Song 
on  May  Morning  ” as  well.  An  amusing  feature  in  the  book  is  the 
editor’s  reprint  of  the  English  versions — by  Cowper  and  Lang- 
horne  and  the  gifted  Strutt — of  Milton’s  Italian  essays  (the 
Canzone  among  them,  probably  to  keep  the  Shakspeare  verses  com- 
pany). Anything  less  Miltonic  or  less  suggestive  of  the  originals 
than  the  most  of  these  exercises  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Hicce  signum ; here  is  an  “ amorous  octave  ” by  Strutt  the  bard : — 

The  nymphs  .and  amorous  youths  around 
Deride  my  lyre’s  unskilful  sound. 

“ And  why,”  they  ask,  “ O why  this  care, 

In  accents  strange  to  tell  thy  pains, 

Breathing  soft  love  in  unknown  strains  ? 

Confess  thy  hopes  are  vain,  though  fair. 

That  whisper  ‘ Sweeter  sounds  may  dwell 
In  music  of  a foreign  shell.’  ” 

We  know  what  Milton  would  have  thought  of  this  delirious 
effusion,  for  we  have  read  our  Tyeidas,  and  remember  the  “ scrannel 
pipes  of  wretched  straw.”  We  can  imagine,  having  regard  to  the 
fate  of  Salmasius,  how  he  would  have  visited  its  association  with 
verse  of  his  own. 


OLD  YOEKSHIEE.* 

Mb.  william  SMITH,  F.S.A.S.,  may  almost  be  said  to  he 
himself  an  antiquarian  institute,  and  we  begin  to  look  for  his 
yearly  proceedings  as  for  the  Transactions  of  some  solemn  archaeo- 
logical fraternity.  The  present  is  his  third  volume  of  papers,  and  it 
shows  no  falling  off  from  the  two  series  that  have  preceded  it,  except 
that  some  of  the  engravings  exhibit  a very  low  state  of  provincial 
art.  In  the  first  place  a word  of  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
analytical  table  of  contents,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  exhaustive  index, 
though  the  latter  is  spoiled  by  being  broken  up  into  four  parts,  and 
arranged  under  the  different  heads  of  “ general,”  “names,”  “ places,” 
and  “ contributors  ” •,  a distribution  which,  instead  of  assisting, 
only  embarrasses  the  inquirer,  the  first  of  these  divisions  being  suffi- 
ciently inclusive  of  the  rest.  The  opening  article  appropriately 
deals  with  “ York  in  the  Past,”  and  so  far  as  a few  pages  can  be 
made  to  deal  with  a subject  for  which  twice  the  whole  volume 
would  be  insufficient,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  of  the  subject.  Once  the  first  city  and  military 
capital  of  Britain,  York  is  hardly  more  interesting  by  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  Christian  Emperor  there  assumed  the 
purple,  than  for  having  been  the  episcopal  seat  of  St.  Augustine’s 
follower  Paulinus,  and  that  prelate’s  successors  SS.  Chad  and 
Wilfrid,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  the  Minster,  or 
rather  of  the  little  wooden  sanctuary  which  stood  on  its  site.  In 
that  humble  oratory  Paulinus  on  Easter  Day,  a.d.  627,  baptized 
Eadwine,  King  of  Northumbria,  whose  rule  in  the  future  extended 
over  Britain  with  such  beneficent  effect,  that  it  was  proverbially 
said,  “ A woman  with  her  babe  might  walk  unharmed  from  sea  to 
sea  in  Eadwine’s  day”;  and  what  is  even  more  extraordinary, 
compared  with  the  present,  the  cups  of  brass  set  by  the  wayside 
springs  for  the  refreshment  of  weary  travellers  were  suffered  to 
remain  unstolen.  The  writer  of  “ York  in  the  Past  ” supplies  an 
engraving  of  the  existing  Minster,  and  boldly  attempts  within  his 
contracted  space  to  sketch  the  process  of  its  construction  ; but,  apart 
from  the  splendid  history  of  York,  the  Minster  alone,  or  the 
Minster  Chapter-house  alone,  of  which  latter  that  cold  lover  of 
English  things,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  remarked,  “I  never  saw 
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any  piece  of  human  architecture  so  beautiful — at  least  I thought 
so  while  I was  looking  at  it,  and  I think  so  still  ” — would  alone 
demand  the  whole  space  for  description.  The  p.aper,  however,  is 
an  able  presentation  of  much  matter  in  condensed  form.  Of 
Sancton,  a small  village  on  the  edge  of  the  Wolds  near  Market 
Weighton,  in  the  East  Biding,  the  mediaeval  character  has 
passed  away,  and  at  first  sight  there  is  little  to  detain  the 
curious  traveller.  The  twelfth-century  church  and  the  ancient 
thatched  cottages  have  been  superseded  by  commonplace  struc- 
tures ; but,  as  in  many  other  old  places,  this  has  been  only 
like  te.aring  out  the  middle  leaves  of  a striking  volume  of  human 
history.  British  entrenchments  are  here  extensive,  though  fast 
yielding  to  the  ploughshare ; and  long  and  round  barrows 
of  forgotten  heroes  are  also  numerous,  though  most  of  tliem 
have  been  despoiled  to  no  recorded  purpose.  Mr.  M.  Foster,  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  “ Sancton  and  its  Belies,”  describes  what 
he  calls  a Boman  amphitheatre  and  a well  belonging  to  it, 
300  feet  deep,  but  now  partly  filled  ; also  his  discovery  of  urns, 
skeletons,  and  other  mortuary  relics;  including  in  one  instance 
two  bronze  arm-clasps,  one  belt-clasp,  one  long  and  three  circular 
fibulas,  twenty-three  amber  beads  (one  curiously  inlaid),  together 
with  fragments  of  urns  and  charcoal,  the  bronze  trinkets  being 
highly  decorated,  and  all  in  perfect  condition,  in  association  with 
the  skeleton  of  one  who  was  evidently  a lady  of  rank  and  fond  of 
the  bravery  of  tinkling  ornaments.  She  had  also  the  attraction  of 
fine  white  teeth,  for  the  discoverer  says : — “ I have  never  found  a 
decayed  tooth.  Some  had  been  much  worn ; notwithstanding, 
they  fitted  even  and  close  all  round.”  The  wearing  of  the  top 
surface  of  the  teeth  was  owing  to  the  millstone  process  of  masti- 
cation necessary  to  consuming  dried  corn,  the  usual  diet  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  Other  contributions  to  the  remoter  history  of  the 
county  are  “ The  Briton  and  Saxon  in  Yorkshire,”  “ The  Dane  in 
Wharfedale,”  “ The  Norman  and  his  Conquest,”  &c.,  which  are  well- 
studied  papers,  too  condensed  for  abstract,  signed  “ W.  Wheater, 
Leeds.” 

“ The  Ancient  Cloth  Trade  of  Yorkshire  ” is  a succinct  ac- 
count of  the  guilds  connected  with  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  the  county,  at  a time  when  masters  and  men,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  divided  forces,  were  one  body,  united  in  self- 
defence.  Such  guilds  were  rightly  named  fraternities,  the  chari- 
ties of  the  common  household  being  the  type  of  their  constitu- 
tion, while  the  regulations  of  fellowship  were  such  as  to  encour- 
age sincerity,  justice,  fairness,  and  truth  as  the  guiding  principles 
of  their  dealings  with  men,  the  penalties  attached  to  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  ordinances  of  the  sodalities  being  sufficient  to  insure 
that  honesty  should  be  the  best  policy,  and  that  shoddy  and  devil’s 
dust  should  be  things  unknown  in  the  days  of  Chaucer’s  Squire, 
whose  coat  was, 

as  it  were,  a mead. 

All  full  of  fresh  flowers,  white  and.  red. 

We  find  in  this  account  explanations  of  the  sometimes  not  very 
intelligible  terms  of  the  clothing  craft,  which  included  the  wool- 
packer  ; the  pinner,  comber,  or  kempster ; the  webster ; the  fuller 
(originally  the  walker,  who  “ got  his  name  originally  from  the 
custom  of  thickening  the  cloth  by  treading  upon  it,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  ”)  ; the  tayseler,  who  formerly,  as  now, 
used  the  teazle  for  raising  the  nap  on  the  cloth ; the  dyer  or 
tinctor ; the  wadman,  who  took  his  name  from  the  “ woad  ” which 
he  imported  from  Holland  for  the  dyers;  the  sherman,  who 
sheared  the  nap  of  the  manufactured  article ; the  tapeser,  or 
tapestry  maker ; the  draper,  who  sold  the  cloth  to  be  made  up ; the 
tailor,  or  more  affectedly,  the  parmenter,  a relic  of  the  old  Norman 
“ parmentier  ” ; the  merser,  and  his  offshoot  the  haberdasher  ; the 
milliner,  who,  like  Autolycus,  was  a seller  of  flash  jewelry  that  he 
imported  from  Milan,  whence  his  name ; and  the  hosier  or  chancer, 
the  latter  form  derived  from  chausses,  a kind  of  leather  breeches 
worn  over  mail  armour  ; all  which  useful  persons,  together  with 
the  furrier,  the  bucklemaker,  the  girdeller,  the  pouch-maker,  and 
the  aulnager  or  measurer,  figure  in  Mr.  Margereson’s  paper,  as  they 
once  helped  to  make  up  the  pageantry  of  the  Y'ork  Corpus  Ohristi 
procession. 

“ St.  Mary’s-in-the-Wood,  Morley,”  by  the  Editor,  is  nominally 
an  account  of  the  church  of  that  name,  which  was  rebuilt  in 
1S75.  But  the  paper  comprises  a narrative  of  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  “ Farnley  Wood  Plot,”  a conspiracy  that  has  hardly 
been  heard  of  by  the  average  student  of  English  history,  though 
it  was  an  enterprise  of  great  pith  and  moment  in  the  intention  of 
the  intriguers.  Like  the  more  famous  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  of 
the  previous  century,  the  insurrection  had  for  its  object  the 
restoration  of  an  order  of  things  just  past  away ; the  suppression 
of  heresy  and  the  re-establishment  of  monachism  being  the  aim 
of  the  earlier  confederation,  and  the  revival  of  Presbyterianism 
of  the  later.  To  reinstate  the  ejected  Puritan  ministers  and 
re-seat  the  rebel  Parliament  were  among  the  fond  designs  of 
an  alliance  of  Nonconformists  of  the  West  Biding,  headed  by 
Captain  Oates,  an  old  republican  officer  who  lived  in  the  Manor 
House,  Morley,  a roomy  old  building  which  yet  stands,  and 
may  possibly  have  interest  to  some  for  having  in  later  days 
been  the  birthplace  of  the  successful  Sir  Titus  Salt.  In  a letter 
printed  in  the  Domestic  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  from  Edward 
Copley  to  Sir  George  Savile,  dated  October  13,  1663,  the  latter  is 
warned  against  surprise,  as  many  horsemen  had  just  passed  through 
Leeds,  while  three  hundred  rebels  were  in  Farnley  Wood,  three 
miles  from  that  place,  who  intended  to  take  Skipton  Castle, 
Captain  Oates  being  among  them.  Oates  was  the  village  school- 
master, and  taught  his  scholars  in  the  chancel  end  of  St.  Mary’s- 
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in-the-Wood.  His  assistant  in  the  school,  and  one  of  the  corn- 
plotters,  was  his  son,  Ralph  Oates,  a clergyman.  The  project 
having  been  betrayed  by  a perfidious  accomplice,  Ralph  Oates  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  to  save  himself  turned  king’s  evidence,  reveal- 
ing a widely  spread  conspiracy  of  a most  revolutionary  character. 
Captain  Oates,  it  is  said,  was  first  warned  of  the  approach  of  the 
military  by  his  schoolboys,  who  saw  them  coming  on  the  highroad 
from  the  direction  of  Leeds.  He  fled  at  once,  but  was  afterwards 
taken  and  executed.  Another  of  the  leaders,  John  Ellis,  an  old 
Parliamentary  soldier,  and  at  the  time  a trustee  of  the  “ Old 
Chapel,”  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  his  property  being 
confiscated  to  the  Crown  ; and  besides  these  nineteen  others  came 
to  the  like  dismal  end.  John  Fozzard,  who  had  been  a cavalry 
officer  under  Fairfax,  was  persuaded  to  join  the  plot  by  his  master, 
Abraham  Dawson,  who  lent  him  a horse.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
might  have  saved  his  own  life  at  the  expense  of  his  master’s,  but, 
unlike  the  faithless  Ralph  Oates,  who  saw  his  own  father  perish, 
this  man  declined  the  dishonourable  compromise,  though  he  had 
the^claims  of  wife  and  children  upon  his  life.  In  gratitude  for  his 
constancy  his  family  were  afterwards  almost  supported  by  the 
Dawsons. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  narratives  of  roguery  are  often  rather 
seductive  reading;  but  whether  it  was  worth  while  for  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewitt  to  pen  so  elaborate  a biography  of  the  sorry 
“Flint  Jack ’’may  be  doubted.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
odious  in  the  forgery  of  antique  relics.  The  cunning  pro- 
duction of  prehistoric  flint  arrow-heads,  and  of  funeral  urns 
of  pretended  ancient  British  and  Roman  manufacture,  and  the 
palming  them  off  for  what  they  may  resemble,  is  not  only  to 
rob  us  in  pocket,  but  to  insult  some  of  our  most  cherished  sensi- 
bilities, those  of  refined  and  unselfish  interest  in  the  past.  A 
forged  Roman  milestone,  which  Jack  dug  up  from  a field  where 
he  himself  had  buried  it,  baffled  at  first  the  intelligence,  we 
are  here  told,  of  two  of  our  most  practical  archosologists, 
though  its  parentage  was  finally  discovered.  It  was  artfully 
inscribed  IMP  GONSTAN  EBVR,  and  is  now  in  a private 
collection.  How  many  of  his  flints  and  other  fabrications  are 
at  present  undetected  in  public  and  private  museums  it  might 
be  difficult  to  guess,  for  there  is  hardly  any  Northern  or  Eastern 
town  of  England  of  good  size  that  he  did”  not  visit  to  distribute 
his  fictitious  wares.  He  remained  in  London,  it  is  said,  twelve 
months,  chiefly  occupied  in  manufacturing  flints,  the  whole  time 
obtaining  his  supplies  of  raw  material  by  taking  boat  to  the  chalk 
cliff  at  Woolwich,  till  at  length  the  dealers  and  the  museums  became 
overcharged  with  flints.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Mr.  Jewitt 
is  unwilling  to  judge  “ the  poor  fellow,”  who  is  now  dead,  with 
any  asperity ; and  he  confesses  to  bearing  a tender  recollection  of 
his  good  qualities,  “ for  he  was  not  devoid  of  them.”  But  the 
man’s  systematic  trickery,  lying,  and  drunkenness,  to  say  nothing 
of  some  robberies  that  procured  him  twelve  months’  imprisonment 
in  Bedford  gaol,  demand  a very  exceptional  breadth  of  charity  to 
judge  him  to  have  been  other  than  a worthless  knave. 

The  list  of  “ Yorkshire  Centenarians”  is  so  extensive,  and  other 
instances  of  longevity  are  so  satisfactory  in  number,  that  those 
who  think  life  worth  living  might  be  advised  to  try  the  air  which 
so  well  agreed  with  the  constitution  of  Henry  Jenkins,  whose 
burial  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  of  Bolton-on-Swale,  Dec. 
9,  1670,  in  his  169th  year;  or  of  Thomas  Nawman,  who  died  at 
Bridlington  in  1542,  aged,  according  to  his  tombstone,  153.  A 
third,  George  liirton,  of  Oxnop  Hall,  near  Reeth,  who  died  in 
1764,  reached  only  to  125  years;  but  this  brevity  of  life  might 
have  been  owing  to  his  remarkable  freedom  with  his  bottle,  for  no 
one,  it  seems,  was  fonder  of  its  solace.  A firm  believer  in  Jenkins 
here  writes  a paper  on  his  life  and  its  vicissitudes,  the  well-known 
story  of  his  conveying  a horseload  of  arrows  to  Flodden  Field, 
where  “ Fell  England’s  arrow  flight  like  rain,”  being  duly  related ; 
as  likewise,  when  in  later  days  butler  to  Lord  Conyers,  we  have 
his  rather  commonplace  recollection  that  the  Abbot  of  Fountains 
was  fond  of  drinking  a cheery  flagon  with  his  lordship.  E.xcept  the 
"Wandering  Jew,  the  venerable  Jenkins  may  be  reckoned  (if  the 
story  is  true)  the  oldest  man  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 


TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

'T^HE  Story  of  Melicent,  though  it  is  in  only  one  volume,  seems 
as  ponderous  as  if  it  had  been  told  iu  three.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  have  ever  read  a book  which  has  weighed  more 
heavily  upon  our  spirits.  The  characters  are  heavy,  the  style  is 
heavy,  the  sentences  are  heavy,  and  heavy  are  the  words.  We 
doubt  greatly  whether  any  woman,  and  we  feel  sure  that  no  man, 
could  read  it  straight  through.  It  is  a book  through  which  the 
luckless  reviewer  flounders  as  best  he  can.  Its  heaviness  is  of 
such  a kind  that  it  forbids  him  to  pass  over  it,  as  it  were,  with  a 
series  of  light  skips.  His  feet  are  weighed  down  and  his  spirits 
are  hopelessly  depressed.  He  struggles  on,  having  need  of  all  the 
courage  that  he  can  summon  up,  leaving  behind  him  in  his  pro- 
gress lightness  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit.  "When  at  last 
he  has  traversed  the  dismal  swamp  of  words,  he  scarcely  has  spirit 
enough  left  him  to  turn  round,  and  to  avenge  his  sufleiings  by 
abuse.  Nature  worn  out  can,  for  the  time,  do  nothing  further,  till 

* The  Story  of  31elicent.  Bj"  Fayr  Madoo.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 
1883. 

The  Parish  of  Hilhy : a Simp’e  Story  of  a Quiet  Place.  By  Mrs.  Fair.man 
Mann.  London  : Elliot  Stock.  1883.  1 


sleep,  the  “ dear  mother  of  fresh  thouglits,”  has  at  once  cleared 
and  revived  his  drooping  mind.  The  story  opens  with  a prologue, 
and  the  prologue  introduces  us  to  “ a bevy  of  ladies  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  afternoon  tea.”  Among  them  is  Mrs. 
Fremaine,  the  heroine,  a lady  whose  colouring  was  full  of  allure- 
ment, whose  expression  was  surcharged  with  profound  gravity  and 
pensive  isolation,  whose  dignified  serenity  was  incomparable, 
whose  conversation  was  extraordinary,  and  who  at  length  declared 
herself  an  enigma.  Long  before  this  the  reader  had  declared  her 
a bore.  She  reminded  the  author  of  Italian  sunsets  illumining  a 
speechless  splendour,  of  Himalayan  sublimity,  of  Marcus  Curtius, 
of  Buddha,  and  of  Jonathan.  She  had  a doubleness  about  her 
which,  she  calmly  acknowledged,  must  look  strange.  “ But  you  must 
remember,”  she  added  by  way  of  explanation,  “ that  there  is  a. 
duality  of  mind  as  well  as  of  vision.”  If  this  does  not  make  the 
matter  much  clearer,  and  if  the  reader  is  puzzled  by  the  duality  of 
vision,  he  is  reminded  that,  “ when  one  stands  upon  a bridge 
between  two  cities,  one  sees  both  before  and  behind.”  Whether 
any  kind  of  abridge,  or  only  a bridge  between  two  cities,  gives  this 
power  of  seeing  before  and  behiud,  she  does  not  tells  us.  Perhaps 
she  felt  that,  in  advancing  from  her  own  doubleness  to  the  duality  of 
mind,  and  from  the  duality  of  mind  to  the  duality  of  vision,  she 
had  reached  her  tether.  At  all  events,  she  cut  all  further  ques- 
tions short  by  turning  on  the  author  a piercing  look,  by  which  .a. 
mystic  veil  seemed  to  fall  apart.  “ I thought  I could  see  a 
glimpse  within  of  charred  and  blackened  ruins,  with  a swift  and 
troubled  stream,  starlit  and  tortuous,  hurrying  through  their 
midst.”  This  was  not  all,  though  this  was  a good  deal  for 
one  piercing  look,  even  should  there  be  a duality  of  vision. 
By  the  way,  we  may  ask.  Did  Pitt  suffer  from  a duality  of 
vision  that  evening  after  dinner  when  Dundas  declared  ta 
him,  as  they  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  could 
see  no  Speaker,  and  Pitt  replied,  or  at  least  is  said  to  have- 
replied,  “ See  no  speaker ! D — n it,  I see  two.”  But  light 
anecdotes  such  as  this  must  not  lead  us  away  from  our  serious 
subject.  When  the  mystic  veil  was  down,  not  only  was  there  a. 
vision  of  charred  ruins  and  of  a tortuous  stream,  but  also  there 
was  heard,  as  it  were,  “ the  faint  cry  of  men’s  voices  chanting  the 
Miserere,  and  the  sudden  snapping  of  a violin  string  in  a great 
orchestra.”  Thereupon  the  heroine’s  husband  enters  upon  the. 
scene,  a man  of  a powerful  and  glittering  eye.  We  do  not  clearly 
make  out  whether  the  snapping  of  the  violin  string  is  symbolical 
of  his  evil  career  or  of  the  heroine’s  melancholy  fate. 

The  Prologue  comes  to  an  end  with  the  inscription  on  Mrs.  Fre- 
maine’s  tombstone,  and  the  author  standing  by  reading  it,  vexed  by 
the  carolling  of  a robin.  We  turn  over  the  page,  and  are  taken 
back  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  way  of  a convenient  introduc- 
tion to  the  heroine’s  history.  She  belonged  to  a family  that  had 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror.  “ The  obligations  of  their  birth 
defended  them  from  the  possibility  of  mediocrity.  By  virtue  of 
this  circumstance  they  were  raised  above  the  level  of  their 
daily  associates,  and  for  their  integral  merits  they  retained 
their  position.”  The  meaning  that  the  author  attaches  to 
“ integral  ” in  this  passage  we  cannot  even  guess  at.  However,  we 
must  do  her  the  justice  to  admit  that  in  her  language  she  is  not 
always  beyond  a conjecture.  Thus,  when  she  says  that  a young 
doctor  had  returned  to  his  native  village,  “ to  assist  and  eventually 
to  substitute  his  father,”  we  know  what  she  means.  In  the  fine- 
piece  of  rant  which  we  shall  presently  quote  we  have  a clue  to  the 
extraordinary  word  “ transmogrified  ” which  is  found  there.  It  has 
been  very  lately  used  in  public  by  that  ardent  advocate  of  popular 
education.  Sir  John  Bennett.  In  evidence  that  he  has  just  given 
before  the  police-court,  he  said  that  his  watch,  of  which  he  had. 
been  robbed,  “ had  been  transmogrified.  It  had  been  altered  in- 
ternally in  several  w’ays.”  Transmogrification  implies,  therefore, 
manifold  internal  alterations.  But  there  is  no  City  knight  to  clear 
up  for  us  the  sense  of  integral  merits.  Even  the  worthy  old  lady 
who  cooks  for  us  our  daily  chop  does  not  assist  us  towards 
it,  extensive  and  arbitrary  though  is  her  rule  over  words. 
She  has  told  us  that  a waterproof  is  a great  preventative 
against  rain,  and  that  a hot  iron  is  a great  dependent  of  a. 
good  fire.  She  even  promised  to  renovate  some  fish  which 
we  had  brought  home.  But  of  integral  merits  she  knows  no- 
thing. We  have  sounded  her,  and  sounded  her  in  vain.  Far- 
inferior  was  the  heroine's  husband  to  the  heroine.  “ If  liia 
pedigree  was  long,  his  origin  was  obscure  and  his  antecedents- 
ignoble.”  We  almost  blush  to  mention  it,  but  truth  compels  ua 
to  say  that  817  years  ago  his  progenitor  was  a barber.  It  is  by 
no  means  wonderful  that  to  him  “ there  clung,  like  a vampire,  th& 
remembrance  of  obscure  and  nameless  graves.”  He  was  a widow'er, 
and  had  an  only  daughter,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  heroine’.s 
only  brother.  The  ofler  on  her  part  of  a rosebud,  and  his  refusal 
of  it,  leads  up  to  transmogrification : — 

With  sudden  passion  she  threw  tlie  rosebud  from  her.  It  fell  among  the 
bushes  with  a soft  crash.  Then  all  was  silent.  She  was  trembling  with 
excitement.  She  deemed  Rene  altogether  cold  and  impassive.  She  would 
have  told  him  so,  had  not  the  restraints  of  custom  girt  her  in.  He  stood  ' 
before  her  speechless.  Yet  he  could  have  wrapped  her  round  with  an  end- 
less embrace. 

Why  did  we  come  here ” she  said,  stamping  her  foot.  “Let  us  go 
back  ! ” 

She  was  transmogrified.  She  was  an  Amy  Rene  had  never  seen  before. 
But  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

The  heroine  had  meanwhile  fallen  in  love  with  a baronet,  who 
announced  that  when  a boy  he  had  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil, 
while  only  money  prevented  his  hearing  the  clank  of  his  chains. 
However,  at  times  his  lace  gets  illumined  as  if  by  an  ecstatic: 
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vision,  and  his  aspect  becomes  sacerdotal.  But  be  is  always 
having  fits  of  melancholy  and  of  rant,  and  announcing  that  “ the 
rose  scents  cannot  penetrate  the  dense  dreariness  of  his  heart,  and 
that  organ  harmonies  cannot  rend  his  ears.”  “ ‘ 0 Moon,  Moon, 
Moon,’  he  apostrophized,  ‘ wherefore  art  thou  so  cold,  so  fickle  ? ’ ” 
At  length  it  comes  out  that  he  has  a wife  and  three  children. 
■\Vhereupon  he  raves  for  a whole  night  and  a whole  chapter,  and 
drowns  himself  early  nest  morning.  The  heroine  is  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  but  in  course  of  time  she  hears  the  church  clock  strike 
seven,  and  thereupon  consents  to  marry  the  descendant  of  the 
barber.  About  the  same  time  the  young  lady  who  had  been 
transmogrified  is  transmogrified  no  more.  She  and  llend  make  it 
up,  and  are  married  also. 

The  author  of  the  Parish  of  Ilillnj  manages  to  make  a very 
long  story  out  of  a very  small  plot.  The  hero  sees  a very  pretty, 
but  a very  vulgar,  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a farmer.  lie 
kisses  her,  and  it  is  assumed  at  once  that  they  are  engaged.  Mean- 
while he  sees  a very  different  young  lady,  the  sister  of  the  vicar. 
Her  head  was  well  poised,  and  if  she  was  two  seasons  behind 
in  her  hats,  nevertheless  “ her  waving  brown  hair,  blown  up  in 
pretty  confusion,  showed  well  against  the  unfashionable  verge.” 
A brim,  by  the  way,  would  seem  to  have  become  a verge.  With 
her  he  quickly  falls  in  love.  She  vows  that  she  is  insulted,  as  she 
believes  that  he  is  engaged  to  her  rival  of  the  red  golden  hair. 
Matters  come  to  a dead-lock.  At  last  a very  vulgar  cousin  from 
London  visits  the  very  vulgar  young  lady,  the  farmer’s  daughter, 
and  gets  engaged  to  her.  The  hero,  who  had  lately  been  exclaim- 
ing, “ A beast  of  a day ! A beast  of  a place ! A beast  of  a life ! 
I wish  I had  never  been  born  ! I wish  I was  dead  ! ” soon  is 
found  looking  into  a pair  of  moonlit  troubled  eyes,  and  making 
love  at  the  rate  at  which  love  is  always  made  when  the  story  is 
drawing  near  its  close.  Of  course  the  hero  and  heroine  end  by 
getting  married.  There  is  scarcely  enough  in  all  this  to  fill 
350  somewhat  closely-printed  pages.  But  gaps  in  stories  can 
be  stopped  up  by  words,  and  of  words — big  ones  too — the 
author  has  a very  plentiful  supply.  There  are  tea-parties  and 
dinner-parties  to  describe,  and  the  dull  talk  that  is  heard  at  them 
to  record.  Thus  Chapter  V.  is  entitled  “ Dinner  at  the  Vicarage.” 
It  opens  in  the  following  manner: — “Soon  after  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  in  honour  of  Mr.  Massey,  the  Freemans  received  their 
annual  invitation  to  partake  of  the  vicarage  hospitality.”  To  the 
account  of  this  festivity  the  reader  comes  jaded  from  Chapter  IV., 
which  had  been  given  up  to  “ High-tea  at  the  Grange.”  Not  a 
few  of  our  lady  novelists  think  that  meals,  and  the  preparations 
for  meals,  afford  a theme  of  which  readers  can  never  have  too 
much.  If  there  are  any  who  care  for  such  descriptions  as  the 
following,  let  them  by  all  means  send  for  this  volume.  For  our- 
selves, rather  than  read  them  we  would  pick  oakum : — 

High- tea,  therefore,  it  was  to  be,  and  of  a most  gorgeous  and  resplendent 
nature.  Pollie  had  devoted  her  energies  to  the  decking  of  the  e'pergne, 
having  driven  into  Gurton,  the  nearest  town,  for  flowers  for  the  occasion, 
jiiid  had  made  the  drawing-room  attractive  with  manj'  specimen  glasses, 
and  a readjustment  of  the  rickety  tables  ; Mrs.  Freeman  had  passed  two 
mornings  in  the  kitchen,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  pastry  and  of  sweets,  in 
the  concocting  of  which  she  was  a celebrated  hand  ; Mr.  Freeman,  by  dint 
of  much  persuasion,  Iiad  even  been  induced  to  broach  for  consumption  in  the 
^evening  his  best  port — not  the  second-best,  which  usually  did  service  at  the 
Freemans’  at-homes — Imt  the  very  best,  that  preserved  for  his  particular 
solace,  whose  own  charm  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  imbiber  to  dispense 
with  those  of  society. 


AMEPJCAN  LITERATUEE. 

PROFESSOR  WOODWARD’S  Histonj  of  the  St.  Louis 
Bridge  (i)  is  one  of  those  works  which  may  be  called 
monumental  rather  than  historical  or  literary  records.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  matter  it  contains  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the 
general  public,  while  the  details  of  pecuniary,  technical,  and  legal 
f-quabbles  are  tedious  and  valueless  even  to  professional  students. 
The  book  is  not  meant,  however,  either  for  the  information  of  the 
public  or  the  instruction  of  engineers,  but  .simply  to  preserve  in 
public  libraries  and  national  archives  a permanent  and  absolutely 
complete  record  of  everything  connected  with  the  construction  of 
the  gigantic  bridge  which  spans  the  Mississippi  a few  milea. below 
its  junction  with  the  Missouri  and  a somewhat  greater  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  A readable  and  intelligible  account 
cf  such  a work  would  command  the  attention  of  all  professional 
readers ; and,  were  it  possible  to  give  a simple  popular  history  of 
so  grand  an  achievement,  many  who  understand  no  more  of  the 
difficulties  overcome  than  a few  general  facts  and  figures  can  afford 
would  study  with  interest  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  feats 
of  American  engineering.  The  grand  transcontinental  railway  route 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  perhaps  the  most  magnifi- 
cent result  of  daring  and  genius  achieved  by  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States — a body  whose  opportunities  have  of  course  been 
far  greater  than  those  of  their  European  rivals,  but  whose  bold- 
ness of  conception,  practical  skill,  and  inventive  genius  have 
always  been  found  equal  to  the  demands  upon  them.  Of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  regarded  as  a whole,  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  is  a 
part,  and  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  and  most  successful  feature 
of  its  varied  scenery.  The  ascent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
zigzag  tracks  carved  in  the  almost  perpendicular  walls  of  the 

(r)  A History  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge.  By  C.  M.  Woodward,  Thayer 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Applied  Mechanics,  and  Dean  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Washington  University.  St.  Louis ; Jones  & Co. 
Loudon : Triibner  & Co.  1881. 


canons — from  the  highest  point  of  which  the  traveller  may  some- 
times look  down  many  hundreds  of  feet,  and  see  below  him  suc- 
ces.sive  portions  of  the  road  along  which  he  has  just  passed — are 
no  doubt  more  striking  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  traveller.  But 
each  single  portion  of  the  work,  strange,  dangerous,  and  difficult 
as  it  seems,  was  separately  practicable,  easy,  and  even  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  erection  of  a bridge  of  three  arches,  each 
with  a span  of  500  feet,  that  crosses  the  so-called  “ Father  of 
Waters.”  We  remember  no  one  engineering  work  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  that  which  connects  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  which  links  the  vast  railway  system  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  completes  the  land  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaports,  and  has  finally  secured  to  St.  Louis 
its  position  as  the  first  of  American  inland  cities.  From  whatever 
point  of  view,  from  the  avenues  leading  up  to  the  approaches, 
from  the  river,  or  from  its  shores,  the  bridge  appears  as  a magni- 
ficent monument  of  human  industry  and  constructive  genius. 
Each  of  the  two  side  arches  of  iron  has  a span  of  500  feet ; 
the  central  arch  measures  no  less  than  520,  with  a breadth  of 
50  to  60  feet.  To  find  iron  and  steel  capable  of  bearing  such  a 
strain,  of  sustaining  in  addition  the  enormous  weights  for  which 
the  bridge  is  destined,  tasked  in  no  common  measure  the  manufac- 
turing resources  of  America  ; and  the  fact  that  the  materials  have 
been  procured,  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  tests  to  which  they 
were  submitted,  and  seem  likely  to  endure  the  severer  trial 
of  time  and  weather,  reflects  no  common  honour  alike  on  the 
constructors  of  the  bridge  and  on  those  who  furnished  their 
materials.  The  construction  of  the  gigantic  piers  was  ren- 
dered specially  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  enormous  strength 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  current.  Not  merely  the  stream,  but 
its  bed,  to  a depth  of  several  feet,  is  in  constant  and  rapid  motion ; 
under  the  water  there  is  a torrent  of  sand,  gravel,  and  large  stones 
rushing  with  equal  force,  and  with  almost  equal  speed.  Not  only 
the  width  of  the  stream,  the  weight  of  water,  but  the  force  and 
character  of  the  current,  were  such  as  perhaps  no  other  builders 
have  ever  had  to  contend  with. 

An  equally  solid  and  still  more  closely-printed  quarto  volume 
forms  the  twenty-fourth  number  of  the  Professional  Papers  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  ( 2),  giving  in  minute  detail  the  records  of  the 
triangulation  and  general  survey  of  the  district  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  That  survey  is  now  complete,  and  forms  in  its  way  a fltting 
pendant  to  the  bridging  of  the  Mississippi.  The  enormous  scale 
upon  which  the  Ordnance  Surveys  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
conducted,  the  vast  distances  to  be  traversed,  the  immense  areas 
of  utter  wilderness  through  which  the  triangulation  must  be 
carried,  and  whither,  with  few  of  the  resources  of  civilization  to 
aid  them,  the  engineers  must  convey  their  instruments,  the 
machinery  of  their  work,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  give  to  their 
work  a character  very  different  from  that  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  surveys  of  civilized  and  settled  lands.  The  officers 
of  the  survey  have  often  been  practically  the  first  discoverers 
of  natural  marvels,  the  first  explorers  of  scenery  with  which, 
through  their  reports,  the  world  has  since  become  familiar.  One 
of  the  first  American  State  Papers  noticed  in  this  journal  was  the 
report  of  an  exploring  expedition  which  for  the  first  time  traced 
from  its  mouth  almost  to  its  source  the  narrow  stream  of  the 
Colorado,  and  astonished  Europe  and  America  with  a detailed 
account  of  those  marvellous  canons,  often  some  scores  of  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  a thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  which 
in  the  course  of  uncounted  ages  a stream,  once  no  doubt  the  rival 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  now  shallow  and  insignificant,  has  carved 
through  the  foundation  rock  of  the  central  desert  of  North 
America,  whose  existence  explains  the  desert  character  of  so  large 
a part  of  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Rockv 
Mountains.  To  this  day  the  best  and  fullest  information  to  be 
obtained  respecting  the  geology,  paleontology,  fauna  and  flora, 
minerals  and  metals,  as  well  as  the  mere  geography  of  that  region, 
and  of  the  Rock}'  Mountains  themselves,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  Ordnance  surveyors  and  other  official  explorers, 
generally  belonging  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  always  connected 
therewith,  and  employed  under  its  direction  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Prime’s  description  of  what  he  calls  the  Model  Farms  of 
the  Western  Prairie  States  (3),  chiefly  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Illinois,  may  mislead  not  a few  European  readers  by  a title  which 
to  English  minds  conveys  ideas  very  different  from  those  of  the 
class  for  which  Mr.  Prime  has  written.  His  model  farms  are 
not  those  of  gentlemen  amusing  themselves  with  new  and  costly 
experiments  for  the  relief  of  their  own  ennui  or  the  benefit  of  their 
more  practical  neighbours ; they  are  simply  the  farms  of  the  largest 
or  most  successful  agriculturists  in  different  parts  of  the  North- 
Western  Prairie  States ; men  who  neit’ner  can  afford  nor  care  to  try 
novel  and  expensive  manures,  elaborate  and  ornamental  buildings, 
new  strains  of  high-bred  cattle,  or  new  and  costly  methods  of  feed- 
ing. Their  task  has  been  to  make  the  most  of  an  exceedinglv  fertile 
soil  and  a not  very  genial  climate — a climate  whose  summer ,'indeed, 
is  as  warm  as  that  of  Southern  Europe,  but  whose  winter,  in  many 
parts  at  least,  is  almost  as  long  and  severe  as  that  of  Sweden. 

(2)  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  U.S.  Army.  No  24. 
Report  upon  the  Primary  Triangnlation  of  the  United  States  Lake  Survey. 
By  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  B.  Comstock,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General,  U.S.A.,  aided  by  the  Assistants  on  the  Survey.  Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office.  London  : Triibner  & Co.  1882. 

(3)  The  Model  Farms  and  their  Methods;  giving  the  Experiences  of  over 
One  Hundred  Successful  Farmers.  Edited  by  Samuel  T,  K.  Prime. 
Chicago : Knobel  & Co.  London ; Triibner  & Co.  1881. 
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Labour  is  Vitb.  them  scanty  and  expensive ; too  often  also  unskilful. 
To  save  labour,  therefore,  is  perhaps  their  paramount  object,  and 
the  conditions  of  their  industry  contrast  in  almost  every  vital  point 
with  those  under  which  the  experiments  of  English  model  farms  are 
tried.  Each  of  the  scores  of  successful  farmers  who  have  reported 
to  Mr.  Prime  the  methods  they  employ  and  the  results  they  have 
accomplished  is  allowed  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way,  with  little 
correction,  and,  it  would  seem,  with  no  control  on  the  editor’s  part. 
Each  has  to  make  the  largest  possible  use  of  machinery ; depends 
rather  on  the  native  fertility  of  his  soil  than  on  manure ; has  to 
shelter  his  cattle  against  the  extremes  of  a variable  climate,  and  to 
choose  them  often  with  more  regard  to  hardihood  than  to  any  other 
quality.  To  their  countrymen,  or  to  the  intending  emigrant,  then.' 
experiences  will  doubtless  be  of  the  highest  value.  For  the  English 
agriculturist  only  a few  facts  here  and  there — such  as,  for  example, 
the  use  of  ensilage — may  be  at  once  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Pennypacker’s  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  (4)  are 
merely  magazine  articles  and  speeches,  seldom  of  the  highest 
character,  and  for  the  most  part  dealing  with  subjects  of  purely 
local  or  personal  interest.  Most  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  describes 
are  unknown  even  by  name  save  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and 
not  a few  of  them  forgotten  even  there.  The  most  readable  of 
his  sketches  is  a detailed  account  of  his  own  brief  experiences  as  a 
soldier,  or,  rather,  as  a member  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Militia, 
during  the  campaign  of  Gettysburg.  The  most  valuable  are 
some  dry  historical  essays  preserving  what  little  is  known  of 
the  Mennonite  colony  in  Pennsylvania,  formed  under  the  en- 
couragement of  Penn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Mennonites  are,  historically,  descendants  of  the 
Anabaptists,  but  resemble  those  fanatics  of  the  middle  ages  in  little 
but  the  one  tenet  from  which  the  latter  derived  their  name.  They 
inherited,  however,  the  odium  which  that  name  had  incurred,  and 
appear  to  have  been  subject  even  in  Holland  to  a persecution  more 
merciless  than  that  which  their  persecutors  had  sustained,  without 
learning  either  wisdom  or  mercy,  at  the  hands  of  Alba  and  Philip  II. 
Their  pacific,  harmless  temper  and  tenets,  not  a little  resembling 
those  of  the  Quakers,  might  have  seemed  likely  to  exempt  them  at 
least  from  searching  persecution  and  popular  animosity ; but  the 
Dutch  disciples  of  Calvin  resembled,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  theo- 
logical antipathies,  in  bigotry  and  cruelty,  their  Puritan  brethren  of 
Scotland  and  England  ; and  our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  how 
savagely  the  Puritans,  both  in  the  mother-country  and  in  America, 
persecuted  the  unoffending  Quaker.  Penn,  whether  or  not  he  and 
his  master,  George  Fox,  had  derived  their  new  lights  from  Men- 
nonite teachers,  appears  very  early  to  have  recognized  the  close 
resemblance  between  the  Mennonite  doctrine  and  his  own  ; and  soon 
after  he  had  undertaken  the  colonization  of  the  vast  Transatlantic 
province  bestowed  upon  him  by  Charles  II.,  communicated  with  the 
Mennonites  of  Crefeld,  apparently  a body  of  fugitives  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  induced  many  of  them  to  settle  at  Germanstown, 
one  of  the  first  foreign  colonies  formed  within  the  British  domi- 
nions. The  safe  refuge  there  oSered  speedily  attracted  a consi- 
derable number  of  this  harmless  sect,  whose  descendants  have 
furnished  Pennsylvania  with  not  a few  of  her  most  useful  and 
honoured  citizens.  Though,  like  the  descendants  of  its  original 
Quaker  inhabitants,  they  have  in  great  measure  abjured  the  pacific 
tenets  of  their  ancestry,  the  Pennsylvanians  are  perhaps  the  least 
warlike  of  Americans ; and  it  needed  the  invasion  of  their  State 
to  rouse  them  to  the  strong  Unionist  enthusiasm  of  their  Northern 
neighbours.  But  their  objection  to  a military  career,  their  dis- 
position to  renounce  the  service  under  conditions  not  always  ac- 
cordant with  the  highest  sense  of  military  honour  or  patriotic  duty, 
seem  to  have  been  prudential  rather  than  religious.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  whose  biographies  Mr.  Pennypacker  preserves 
was  David  Rittenhouse,  a quiet,  obscure  descendant  of  one  of  the 
original  Mennonite  families,  who,  before  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
had  already  attained  no  little  distinction  as  an  optician  and  astron- 
omer, constructing  his  own  scientific  instruments  with  a native  skill 
and  ingenuity  that  supplied  the  place  of  technical  knowledge  and  the 
resources  of  European  civilization,  and  enabled  him  to  render  no 
inconsiderable  services  to  science.  His  neighbours  seem  to  have 
been  proud  of  his  scientific  reputation,  and  employed  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  in  the  double  character  of  surveyor  and  arbi- 
trator, to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  Even  before  the  war 
broke  out  he  had  taken  some  part  in  politics,  and  during  and  after 
the  struggle  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  labours  in  which 
he  had  perhaps  no  rival  in  America  to  functions  which  many  of 
his  neighbours  might  have  discharged  as  well,  if  none  could  have 
fulfilled  them  more  honourably.  The  career  of  a self-made  astron- 
omer, constructing  his  own  telescopes  and  other  apparatus,  among 
the  rude  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  results  that  rendered  his  name  known  in  Europe, 
is  certainly  interesting ; and  the  few  simple  incidents  of  such  a 
life  are  well  worthy  the  brief  but  sufficient  biographical  record 
which  Mr.  Pennypacker  has  given  them. 

American  biographies  seldom  err  on  the  side  of  brevity ; but  to 
tell  the  story  of  Daniel  Webster's  life  within  the  bounds  of  a 
duodecimo  volume  in  somewhat  large  type  would  be  for  the 
most  skilful  writer  a somewhat  difficult  task  (5).  The  political 
conflicts  of  the  period  during  which  Webster  was  one  of  the  three 
leading  statesmen  of  the  Union  were  complicated  and  intricate, 
and,  except  to  those  engaged,  often  tedious  and  uninteresting. 

(4)  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches.  By  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 
Philadelphia : P.obert  A.  Tripple.  London  : Trubner  & Co.  1883. 

(5)  American  Statesmen — Daniel  TKehstcr,  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Boston  : Houghton,  Midiin,  & Co.  1883. 


Those  which  turned  on  the  question  of  slavery,  which  gradually 
became  the  central  issue  of  American  politics,  require  to  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  time,  and  with  full  recollection 
of  the  paramount  fact  that  the  Slave  States  had  equal  rights  in  the 
common  Territories,  an  equal  position  within  the  Union,  and  cer- 
tain special  privileges  formally  guaranteed  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  accession.  The  whole  interest  of  Webster's  biography  turns 
on  the  political  questions  he  contested  in  Congress  or  on  the  poli- 
tical interests  involved  in  the  lawsuits  he  conducted ; and  to  give 
a compr  essed  account  of  his  career  with  anything  like  clearness 
and  candour  requires  that  the  biographer  should  be  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  modern  partisanship.  Mr.  Lodge  is  not,  indeed,  misled 
by  the  common  error  of  biographers,  an  exaggerated  and  indis- 
criminate admiration  of  his  hero ; but  he  is  a much  more  bitter  and 
violent  partisan  than  was  Mr.  Webster  himself;  and  neither  to 
Webster  nor  to  any  of  his  greater  contemporaries  does  he  apparently 
endeavour  to  be  just.  To  every  one  of  the  more  eminent  American 
lawyers  and  statesmen  of  that  age  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
was  the  paramount  object.  All  believed  that  civil  war  would  be 
fatal  either  to  the  Union  itself  or  to  constitutional  liberty.  Mr. 
Lodge  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  an  age  which  has  seen  the 
Union  established  by  the  sword  at  the  cost  of  a complete  suspen- 
sion for  many  years  of  everything  like  constitutional  freedom,  and 
of  those  State  rights  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Daniel  Webster  and  his 
generation,  were  consecrated  by  treaty,  and  were  historically  and 
legally,  at  least,  more  sacred  and  fundamental  than  the  Union 
itself.  He  is  simply  incapable,  therefore,  of  doing  justice  to  the 
views  or  the-men  of  the  critical  period  between  1820  and  1850, 
the  period  of  Webster’s  eminence. 

Much  pleasanter  and  much  easier  reading  is  Mr.  Austin’s 
memoir  of  Longfellow  (6).  The  career  of  the  favourite  poet  of 
New  England  was  strictly  in  accord  with  his  personal  character,  a 
character  more  clearly  and  accurately  reflected  in  his  poetry  than 
is  commonly  the  case.  The  genial,  quiet  disposition,  the  capacity 
of  enjoyment  and  appreciation,  the  width  of  view,  the  breadth 
and  readiness  of  sympathy,  the  absence  of  deep  thought  or  stormy 
passion,  the  sweet,  thoughtful,  kindly  nature,  well  known  to  all 
who  knew  anything  of  the  man,  which  endeared  him  to  all  his 
numerous  acquaintance,  and  left  him  without  an  enemy  even 
among  his  rivals,  might  be  inferred  from  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his 
writings  in  prose  and  verse.  At  Harvard  and  elsewhere  Longfellow 
contrived  to  lead  a life  as  thoroughly  congenial  to  his  character 
as  he  could  have  sought  in  the  cloisters  of  the  older  Cambridge 
or  among  the  Cumbrian  Lakes.  His  friendships  are  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  those  memories  of  an  interesting,  though 
uneventful,  life  which  his  present  biographer  has  brought  together. 
His  relations  with  men  like  Hawthorne,  Agassiz,  i^erson,  the 
Channings,  and  Dana,  and  many  other  men  of  science  and  letters, 
throw  a pleasant,  if  not  a new,  light  on  his  disposition  and  circum- 
stances, and  exhibit  him  as  the  central  figure  of  a society  of 
which  Oxford  or  Weimar  might  well  have  been  proud.  Mr. 
Austin  tells  us  somewhat  too  much  of  works  with  which  the 
world  is  familiar,  and  of  which,  moreover,  he  can  teU  little  that  was 
not  already  known;  and  as  his  acquaintance  with  Longfellow 
dates  only  from  1868,  he  might  have  shortened  and  much  im- 
proved his  work  by  omitting  needless  comments  and  extracts.  But 
a judicious  reader  can  do  this  for  himself,  and,  skipping  what  the 
author  might  well  have  spared  him,  will  find  the  volume  readable 
enough. 

We  may  deal  hereafter  at  length  with  the  third  volume  of  the 
Count  of  Paris’s  History  of  the  Civil  TFar  (7),  a volume  which 
embraces  the  year  1863,  the  campaigns  of  Ohancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg.  It  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  full  of  mili- 
tary detail,  of  fact  and  comment,  marked  also,  as  those  who  have 
read  the  previous  volumes  would  expect,  by  strong  personal  feeling 
and  party  prejudice  ; but  it  forms  an  important  and  interesting 
portion  of  what  posterity  will  perhaps  consider  the  best  purely 
military  history  of  the  war  from  the  Northern  point  of  view. 

Among  the  numerous  State  Papers  which  have  a peculiar  place 
in  American  literature,  two  deserve  this  month  a word  of  notice. 
The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (8)  shows  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  1882,  a revenue  from  ordinary  sources  of 
about  80  millions,  an  ordinary  expenditure  of  nearly  52  millions, 
and  a redemption  of  debt  exceeding  33  millions  sterling.  The 
Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Labom.'  Bureau  (9)  are  generally  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  and  always  contain  tables  of  wages  in 
ditferent  employments,  which,  if  abridged  and  reprinted  in  a cheap 
form,  might  be  interesting  and  serviceable  to  intending  emigrants. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  wages  of  labour  increase 
constantly  and  sometimes  rapidly  as  the  labourer  moves  westward. 
The  Report  before  us  deals  at  great  length  with  the  question  of 
employers’  liability  for  accidents  to  the  employed,  and  concludes 
by  advising  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  pass  an  Act 
founded  upon  the  English  Employers’  Liability  Act,  but  forbidding 
the  labourer  to  contract  himself  out  of  its  provisions. 

(6)  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  : his  Life,  his  Works,  his  Friendships. 
By  George  Lowell  Austin.  Boston : Lee  & Shepard.  London ; Triibner  & 
Co.  1883. 

(7)  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.  By  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
Tol.  III.  Philadelphia:  Porter  & Coates.  London;  Sampson  Low 
& Co. 

(8)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
Finances  for  the  Year  1882.  Washington : Government  Printing  Office. 
London  : Triibner  & Co.  1882. 

(9)  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  of  Statistics  of  Labour, 
March  1883.  Boston  : Wright  & I’otter.  London  : Trubner  & Co.  1883. 
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Mrs,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  gives  in  a volume  (lo)  of  some  six 
hundred  closely-printed  pages  her  opinion  and  advice  upon  every 
department  of  domestic  life,  from  the  principles  of  conjugal  and 
parental  duty  to  the  details  of  cookery  and  cleaning.  Her 
counsels  on  the  simpler  and  more  practical  matters  of  daily  concern 
are  perhaps  more  valuable  than  her  more  ambitious  lucubrations 
upon  moral  and  social  questions,  upon  which,  like  many 
American  ladies,  she  entertains  some  views  not  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  or  the  good  discipline  of  old-fashioned  English 
households. 

Mr.  Allen’s  two  volumes  of  Christian  History  (ii)  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  brevity.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  even  in 
outline  an  actual  history  of  the  periods  they  embrace,  of  the  early 
struggles  and  final  establishment  of  the  Church  under  the  Eoman 
Empire,  and  its  recovered  ascendency  and  gradual  decline  in  the 
middle  ages,  down  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  But  to 
those  who  have  not  time  or  inclination  for  the  study  of  a standard 
Church  history  they  may  afibrd  some  general  idea  of  the  leading 
characters  and  controversies  of  the  primitive  and  mediaeval 
Church. 

A handbook  (12)  of  hospital  management,  emanating  from  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York,  possesses  of  course 
considerable  authority,  and  may  doubtless  afibrd  some  useful  hints 
to  the  doctors  and  nurses  of  the  Old  World. 

His  Second  Campaign  is  a story  of  Southern  life  in  recent 
years,  the  hero  being  a Northern  soldier  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  some  of  those]  peculiar  exploits  which  characterized 
Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ; who  re- 
members, with  less  self-applause  than  most  of  his  comrades,  a 
drawn  battle  with  a SoutWn  household,  chiefly  feminine,  with 
whom  he  is  afterwards  brought  into  contact,  and  by  whom  he  is 
recognized  and  forgiven  more  readily  than  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected. 

Our  usual  practice  excludes  translations,  but  the  translation  of 
a novel  (14)  written  by  a Turkish  lady,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  Imperial  seraglio,  may  perhaps  be  made  an  exception. 
That  one  part  of  the  tale  is  not  true,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon 
the  official  account  of  the  death  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  the 
translator  may  safely  vouch.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  his  prudence 
when  he  offers  a sort  of  guarantee  for  the  general  vraisemhlance  of 
the  picture. 

Mr.  Winser’s  Yellotostone  National  Park  pretends  to  be  no  more 
than  a guide-book  (15).  It  is,  however,  worth  the  little  time 
its  perusal  will  occupy  in  the  absence  of  a better  account  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes — perhaps  the  most  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  various  natural  wonders — in  the  world.  The  United 
States  have  acted  with  great  good  sense,  taste,  and  prompti- 
tude in  acquiring  the  whole  of  this  marvellous  valley  as  national 
property,  and  consecrating  it  permanently  as  a national  park 
or  playground.  The  petrified  forests  and  fields,  the  geysers,  the 
natural  baths  and  fountains,  the  variously  coloured  basins  and 
terraces  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  mineral  waters,  the  lakes 
and  cascades,  the  precipices  and  woods,  have  individual  rivals 
elsewhere ; but  nowhere  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  such  a 
variety  of  natural  marvels  and  beauties  combined  within  the  same 
space.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  would  combine  to  do  with  Niagara  what 
Congress  has  done  with  the  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  Valleys, 
and  so  secure  from  profanation  and  disfigurement  what  is  and 
ought  to  be  the  common  possession  of  mankind,  not  the  prey  of 
manufacturers  eager  for  water-power,  or  hotel-builders  speculating 
upon  the  commercial  value  of  the  very  objects  they  destroy. 


(10)  The  Home : How  to  Make  and  Keep  It.  By  Mrs.  Henry  W ard 
Beecher.  Minneapolis,  Minn  : Buckeye  Publishing  Co.  London  : Triihner 
& Co.  1883. 

(11)  Christian  History  in  its  Three  Great  Periods.  By  Joseph  Henry 
Allen,  Author  of  “ Hebrew  Men  and  Times  ” &c.  Boston : Roberts 
Brothers.  London  : Triihner  & Co.  1883. 

(12)  No.  32.  State  Charities  Aid  Association — Handbook  for  Hospitals. 
New  York : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1833. 

(if)  Round  Robin  Series — His  Second  Campaign.  Boston : Osgood 
& Co. . London : Triibner  & Co.  1883. 

(14)  A Tragedy  in  the  Imperial  Harem  at  Constantinople.  By  Lei'la- 
Hanoum.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes  by  General  K.  E.  Colston, 
late  Bey  on  the  General  Staff  Egyptian  Army.  New  York : William  S. 
Gottsberger.  London  : Triibner  & Co.  1883. 

(15)  The  Yellowstone  National  Park:  a Manual  for  Tourists.  By 
Henry  J.  Winser.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ the  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE'S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NO^V  ON"  VIEW  at  the  D0R6 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “Christ  LeaviDtj  the  PriBtorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


pEYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.-TWENTY- FOURTH  SEASON,  18S3-S4. 

LADIES’  DIVISION Faculties  of  Fine  Arts.  Science.  LaT\2ua2e?»,  History,  Literature, 

Music,  &c.  Distinguished  Professors  and  Instructors.  -NEXT  TERM  opens  on  October  1. 
SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING— I.  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Engineer* 
ing  Section.  III.  Colonial  Division.  IV.  Division  of  Electro  Mechanics.  NEXT 
TERM  opens  September  10. 

SCHOOL  OF  GARDENING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ESTATES— NEXT  TERM 
commences  on  September  1. 

Prospectuses  of  either  Division  of  the  School  ore  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application 
in  the  Library,  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace,  or  by  post  of  the  undersigned,  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Educational  Department, 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— A Scholarship  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  Tuesday,  September  25.  Subjects  of  examination  : Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  A Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guiueas.  will  be  ottered 
for  Open  Competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  examination  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E. 


QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^ OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £130  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competed 
for  on  September  25,  and  three  succeeding  days.  One  of  the  value  of  £130  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidate  at  this  Examination,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  if  of  sufficient  merit. 
For  the  other,  candidates  must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  Subjects  for  Examination  are  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology  fno 
candidate  to  take  more  than  four  subjects). 

The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  will  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  The  Subjects  of  Examina- 
tion are  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the  three  following  languages,  Greek,  French, 
German.  This  is  an  Open  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £50. 

Candidates  must  not  nave  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  of  any  Metropolitan 
Medical  School. 

The  successful  Candidates  will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  the 
October  succeeding  the  Examination. 

For  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  l,*with 
an  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  W.  H.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4 p.M— A Pro- 
spectus of  the  School,  and  further  information,*  may  be  obtained  by  personal  application 
between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 


rr-iUE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and.  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

A Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1883-84  will  commence  on  Monday.  October  1, 1883,  when, 
the  Prizes  for  the  past  Session  will  be  distributed,  after  which  there  will  be  a Conversazione,  to 
which  all  past  and  present  Students  are  invited.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new 
Students.  Fees  lor  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineo-s 
in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident 
Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Five  House- Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accou- 
cheurship;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special 
entries  may  be  made  tor  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in 
direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


THHE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— 

-L  The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the  University  will  be  held  at  the  Owens 
College,  on  Monday,  October  1,  and  the  following  days.  This  Examination  is  open  to  all 
persons  who  have  Matriculated  \i.t.  entered  their  names  in  the  Registers  of  the  Owens  College 
and  of  the  University). 

For  detailed  information  regarding  Courses  of  Study,  Degrees,  &c.  application  should  be 

made  to  the  Registrar.  _ ^ 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar, 


OWENS  COLLEGE  (VICTORIA 

A/  UNIVERSITY),  MANCHESTER. 

SESSION  1883-84. 

I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  LAW. 
n.-DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Candidates  for  admission  in  these  Departments  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  those  under  Sixteen  will  he  required  to  pass  an  Entrance  Examination  in  English, 
.^arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latiu,  to  be  held  on  September  2». 

m— DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Students  are  required  before  entering  to  have  passed  one  of  the  *Preliminary  Examina- 
tions prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council.  . ' *' 

The  SESSION  in  DEPARTMENTS  I.,  IL,  and  III.  will  cbmmence  on^ctober  2. 

IV.— DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN  (223  Brunswick  Street)— The  SESSION  will 
commence  on  October  8, 


V.— EVENING  CLASSES— The  SESSION  will  commence  on  October  15.  New  Students 
will  be  admitted  on  October  10, 11,  and  12,  between  6.30  and  9 P.sr, 

ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  ore  offered  for  Competition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
in  Classics.  Greek  Testament,  Mathematics,  English,  and  History  j and  also  a DAUNTESEY 
MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £100. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Cornish’s,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on  application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  RegUtrar. 
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QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  GEOLOGY,  ami  MIILERALOGY  in  the  Queen’s 
t.'oliejrc,  Galway,  being  about  to  become  Vacant,  Candidates  tor  that  office  are  requested  to 
f.irward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Under-Sbcuetarv.  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  beiore  the  2.‘)th 
day  of  September  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord- 

Dientenant.  ^ 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon 
Lis  duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  August  14, 18ft3.  


nnRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

7/ea<f-.I/«s(er_RICIIARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  Experienced  Master  is  [)rovidccl  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  nud  German. 

Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  00  to  70  Quineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


Entrance  scholarships.—  trinity  college 

SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON- AVON. —Four,  value  £20  to  £.10  per  annum,  will  he 
oTored  for  competition  on  September  7 to  Boys  under  Fourteen.  Cand. dates  will  be  Boarded 
t\i  the  Scliool  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


XriCTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A Public  School,  organized 

’ C8  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
espeeialiy  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  £65  to  £70. 


Kelly  college,  tavistock. 

Head-.Vaftpr—R.  W.  TAYLOR.  M. A.  (formerly  Fellow  of  St.John's, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby). 

A First-Grade  School  preparing  BOYS  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Service  Examina- 
tions. JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  for  the  I’ublic  Schools. 

The  buildings  are  healthilj' situated,  facing  Dartmoor.  The  Schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
•uc  large,  airy, and  well  lighted,  and  tlie  Playground  covers  ten  acres.  TJiere  arc  lives  courts, 
a covered  nlayshed  wi*h  gymnasium,  and  a carpenter’s  shop. 

Fees  for  Boarders,  £21  per  Term. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  21.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  ITe\d-IMast£Z?,. 


Malvern  college,  Limited. 

//earl-.Vasfcr-Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEX’r  TERM  commences 
Friday,  September  21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  ExamiuatJOu,Scptein- 
iKjr  21,  at  Nine  A. M.— Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A. , Secretary. 


Dover  college. 

P«sWcH(-R!ght  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

NEXT  TER>1  will  commence  on  Septeniber  22. 

Board,  £46  6s.  ; Tuition  from  13  to  Id  Guineas. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  VV.  BELL,  M.A.,the  Head-Master  ; or  W.  Kkocker, 
Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


xpLlZABETH  COLLEGE,  GUERNSEY. 

Preparation  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Woolwich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  18. 

OMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BAT  IL— 

ffend-Mastcr—T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOARDERS  re<-eived 
in  the  Senior  Department  by  the  Head-Master ; in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Beach,  M.A.  tfor  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School). 

E A M I N G T O N COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19, 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 

pHATHAM-HOUSE  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

^ Head-Master— Rev.  E.  GRIPPER  BANKS,  M.A. 

Chaplain-Rev.  \V.  LEEMAN,  M.A. 

Ten  Assistant  Masters  Resident, 

This  well-known  School  (established  in  1809)  stands  in  a park  of  17  acres,  and  with  its 
chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  and  entirely  new  school  buildings,  forms  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handsome  Colleges  in  England.  The  climate  of  Ramsgate  in  winter,  as  well  as 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  especially  suitable  for  children,  while  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  College  have  been  pronounced  by  eminent  authorities  perrect. 

PUPILS  ore  sent  up  direct  for  SCIIOLARSIIIPS  at  the  Universities,  London  Matricula- 
tion and  First  Scientific,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  Legal  and  Medical  Preliminary,  aud  all 
the  usual  Examinations  ; and  the  Honours  gained  are  unusually  numerous. 

Tliere  is  a JUNIOR  BRANCH  for  Boys  from  Seven  to  Twelve  years  of  age.  Fees  £57  to 
£60  a year,  inclusive.  (No  Day  Boys  taken.) 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  20.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  NORTHCOTE 

HOUSE,  RUGBY.— During  the  last  four  years  Pupils  from  this  school  have  gained  (^en 
Scholarships  at  Rossall  (July  1880),  Rugby  (June  1881),  Haileybury  (March  1883),  and  a Free 
Nomination  at  Clifton  (June  1883),  and,  out  of  Thirty-two  Boys  sent  up  for  Entrance  Exami- 
nation at  different  public  schools,  not  one  has  failed.— Address,  the  Head-Master,  M.  J.  F. 
Brackkxbury,  M.A. 


Competitive  and  otter  examinations.— 

Mr.  J.  C.  TREGARTHEN,  of  College  House,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
(Mathematical  Master  of  Trinity  College  School),  has  Vacancies  for  THREE 
PUPILS. 

Recent  Mathematical  results  include  : 

6th  place  in  order  of  merit,  with  609  marks,  in  Mathematics,  in  open  competition 
for  Civil  Service  of  India  (1883). 

11th  Senior  Optime  (Mathematical  Tripos,  1883). 

Mathematical  Honours  (Oxford  & Cambridge  Schools  Examination,  July  1882). 
1440  marks  in  Mathematics  (Sandhurst  Open  Competition,  Dec.  1882). 

6th  place  in  Mathematical  Honours  List  (Cambridge  Locals). 

Numerous  Candidates  have  passed  Sandhurst  aud  Law  Preliminary  and  University 
Matriculation  Examinations. 

Terms  (strictly  inclusive)  for  Board  and  Tuition,  £35  per  term. 

References  permitted  to  Walter  Wren,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  H.  P.  Gurney,  Powis  Square, 
W.,  and  to  several  Members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 


(':;-ORE  COURT,  TUNSTALL  (near  SITTINGBOURNE). 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.  (late  Scholar  of  Winchester  and  B.N.C.  Oxford) 
and  A.  W.  W.  GORDON,  M.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Winchester)  prepare 
BOYS  from  the  ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Navy.  The  house 
stands  on  gravel  and  chalk  soil  in  a park  of  100  acres.  Terms,  £100  a year. 

References  permitted  to : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ridding,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

The  Rev.  G.  Richardson,  Second  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wordsworth,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  and  Oriel  College, 

1 Keble  Terrace.  Oxford. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
tion beautiful  and  most  healthy— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  W.  Pierson,  M.A.,  Braeside. 


DERBY  SCHOOL. 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  begin  Saturday,  September  22.  THREE  HOUSE 
SCHOL.VRSHIPS  (each  of  £40),  TWO  ROWLAND  SCH()LARSHieS  (each  of  £25),  and 
THREE  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  then  be  offered  for  competition. 

The  Honours  gained  within  the  last  few  years  include  the  Senior  and  Second  Wranglers, 
First  Classes  in  the  Classical,  Theological,  and  Natural  Science  Tripo-^cs,  and  many  Open 
Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  successes  at  Woolwich  aud  Sandhurst. 

Address,  the  Pvev.  the  Head-Master,  the  School,  Derby. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— Very 

healthy  situation.  Great  individual  aUenllon.  Two  Scholarships  gained  this  year.— 
Address,  Rev.  C.  Black.  Colwall  Green,  Great  Malvern. 


priGHGATE  SCHOOL,  founded  by  Sir  R.  Cholmeley. — The 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  20.  Boarding  House,  buildings,  and  arrangc- 
rnents  eijual  to  those  of  any  public  school— Apply  to  tho  Rev.  the  IIead-Maste'',  School 
House,  Uighgute,  N. 


HOTELS. 


pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea,  Esplanade. 

and  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Complete  organisation. 
Spacious  Coffee-rooms  and  large  Reading-rooms  fbr  Ladies  and  for  Gentlemen,  Sea-Water 
Service  in  the  Hotel.  Communications  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 
BENJAMIN  BULL,  Jlanaoer, 


^OTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight  (near  Alum  Bay). — TOTLANH 

bay  hotel.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  The  best  bathin'^ 
iu  the  Islaud.  Good  anchorage  for  yachts Apply  to  the  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE.~The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  the- 

heautit'ul  const  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season.  250 rooms. 
Table-d’liOte  Six  to  Eight  o’clock,  at  separate  tables.— Address  the  Maxagbe. 


IX/IIDLAND  RAILWAY.-TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS 

1883.— TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  1 to  October  31,  1883. 


For  Particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes 
Derby,  April  1883. 


, Issued  by  the  Company, 

JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Managers 


DOWDON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  CHESHIRE. 

For  Terms,  &c.,  write  to  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Sorridge,  Bowdon. 


A M.  HEATIICOTEj  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOY’S  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. -Apply  to  A.  M.  Heathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 


TTOONOMIOAL  EDUCATION  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

at  SCHORNE  COLLEGE,  near  WINSLOW.-Terms  for  Young  Bovs,  Thirty  Guineas 
per  annum  ; reduced  for  brothers,  orphans,  &c.  Parental  relerences  as  to  d'iet,  care,  teaching, 
and  general  efficiency  and  com  ort.— Address,  Rev.  Dr.  James. 


TT  ASTBOUENE. — YOUNG  GENTLEWOMEN  are  carefully 

^ Trained  and  EDUCATED  by  Mrs.  ARNOLD,  who  is  assisted  by  Certificated  Teachers 
and  Proiessors.  BELLE  VUE  HOUSE  is  replete  with  all  the  appointments  proper  to  aftrst- 
class  home  for  domestic  comfort.  Garden  and  exercise  ground  surround  and  contain  private 
Gymnasium,  which  avails  for  Science  Lectures,  aud  in  bad  weather  for  games.  NEXT  TERM, 
begins  on  September  21. 


A GENTLEMAN,  of  originality  and  special  ability,  with  City 

influence  and  capitol,  wanted  to  join  another  in  the  development  of  a*  well-established 
CITY  FINANCIAL  PAPER.— Address,  P.,  care  of  J.  Walker,  25  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

/^ENTLEMEN’S  RESIDENCES,  at  moderate  rentals,  at 

3^EST  KENSINGTON  (opposite  West  Kensington  Station).  Frequent'tralns  toCity 
and  _w est-^end.  St.  Paul’s  School  (from  St. Paul’s  Churchyard),  now  being  erectedin  the 
locality,  will  afford  highest  educational  facilities.  They  contain  every  modern  improvement 
fitted  bath  (hot  and  cold)  ; fine  gravel  soil  ; first-class  sanitary  arrangements,  and  admirably 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  Gentlemen’s  Families.  Kent,  £60  to  £100— Apply  to  (llBBS  iit 
Flew,  Limited,  Cedars  Estate  Office,  West  Kensington  Station,  W. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  ~OTEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON I 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN 

(.From  Brindisi,  Monday. 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  Thursday,  12.30  P.ir. 

nTHTJATTAW  A T T»  A r'nvD'T  AT\T'Kr (.From  Briiidisi,  Monday, 


Losnos  Offices  : 122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

THE 

ANTI-STYLOG  R APH. 

'J'HE 

ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

'J’HE 

ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s.  6d. 

the  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  (Heaeson’s  Patent), 

. , A perfect  Reservoir  Pen.  Is  not  a point-writer,  but  a nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium,  or 

broad)  to  suit  all  writers.  Carnes  a large  supply  of  ink.  * v » »v 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN,  5s.  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  Db  La  Rue  & Cp.,  London. 


COLLINSON  & LOCK’S 

MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK, 

Original  Designs  and  Reproductions  of  Old  Work. 

MADE  IE  PORTABLE  PANELS. 

EASILY  FIXED  TO  ANY  CEILING  OE  WALL. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

109  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAT..  PARIS.  lUEDALS:.  SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCHURCII,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  CCCCA 

**  A most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 
Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  CCCCA  EXTRACT 

“Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddaet. 

F.I.G..  F.C.S..  City  Analyst.  Bristol, 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous  ingredients, 
and  can  also  be  had  iu  a 

GOLDEN  COLOB, 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sold  everywhere. 


T7URNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOBDHR'S  HIRK  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices?  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  lioad, 
and  19,20.  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  18C2. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 
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C4 

THE  COUNT  OF  PARIS. 

The  line  of  the  Republican  papers  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  was  marked  out  for 
Ahem  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  With  one  notable  ex- 
ception they  deny  that  the  event  is,  or  can  be,  of  the  very 
least  importance  to  the  Republic.  A form  of  government 
which  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people 
can  aflford  to  look  with  amusement  on  anything  that  the 
Monarchical  faction  can  do  to  disturb  it.  They  may  force 
the  Executive  to  expel  the  new  Pretender  and  his  kinsmen 
from  French  territory ; but  there  their  ability  for  miscliief 
will  end.  This  view  of  the  situation  Avould  have  been  more 
impressive  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  so  many  pre- 
dictions that  the  Royalists  wotdd  be  as  much  divided  after 
the  Count  of  Chambord’s  death  as  they  have  been  during 
his  life.  A very  little  reflection  might  have  convinced  those 
T\fho  hazarded  this  prophecy  that  it  was  certain  to  be  falsi- 
fied. Indeed  it  is  only  in  part  true  that  the  Royalists 
were  divided  during  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  life.  There 
was  no  division,  in  the  sense  of  disagreement,  as  to  who 
must  be  King  if  there  was  again  to  be  a King  in  France. 
The  visit  of  the  Count  of  Paris  to  Frohsdorf  in  1873  put  an 
end  to  all  disunion  on  tliis  head.  Still,  in  some  conceivable 
contingencies,  it  was  possible  that  diyisions  might  show 
themselves,  that  the  Legitimist  section  of  the  party  might 
refuse  to  assent  to  conditions  which  the  Orleanist  section 
thought  reasonable,  and,  consequently,  that  a crown  might 
be  lost  by  what  Orleanists  would  consider  folly,  and  Legiti- 
mists adherence  to  principle.  That  danger  is  now  over. 
If  the  Count  of  Paris  chooses  to  make  concessions  which 
the  Count  of  Chambord  would  have  refused,  he  will  be 
within  his  rights  as  King  in  making  them.  Even  on  the 
highest  Legitimist  theory  a sovereign  may  submit  himself 
of  his  own  free  choice  to  the  limitations  which  his  sub- 
jects propose  to  him.  Tlie  only  possible  source  of  division 
among  the  Royalists  would  have  been  a disputed  succes- 
sion to  the  shadowy  pretensions  which  have  died  with 
the  Count  of  Chambord.  But  a disputed  succession  was 
never  really  on  the  cards.  Men  who  are  Legitimists  on 
principle  must  be  Legitimists  in  Spain  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  as  such  they  can  never  surrender  the  claims 
of  Don  Carlos  to  the  Spanish  throne.  But  it  is  only 
in  virtue  of  such  a surrender  that  Don  Carlos  could 
make  out  his  title  as  the  successor  of  Henry  V.  As  King 
of  Spain  de  jure  he  can  never  be  King  of  France.  The 
one  theory  on  which  any  Bourbon  other  than  the  Count  of 
Paris  can  profit  by  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  death  is  that 
which  is  seemingly  held  by  the  Univers.  According  to  this 
view,  the  crown  is  a prize  to  be  given  to  the  best  Catholic 
in  the  family,  and  the  Count  of  Paris  must  not  hope  for 
recognition  until  he  has  made  good  his  right  to  be  so  called. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  singular  notion  is  held 
by  any  one  except  M.  Eugene  Yeuillot. 

Happily  for  the  Republican  press  the  Count  of  Cham- 
bord’s death  followed  immediately  upon  the  elections  to  the 
departmental  councils ; and  these  elections,  it  is  said,  have 
:shown,  beyond  the  possibihty  of  challenge,  the  devotion  of 
the  nation  to  the  Republic.  It  would  need  a more  minute 
scrutiny  of  the  electoral  figures  than  the  ordinary  returns 
supply  materials  for  to  say  how  far  these  elections  showed  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  abstentions 
may  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  Republican 
vote  no  larger  than  on  previous  occasions,  though,  from  the 
small  number  of  contrary  votes,  more  Repjublican  candidates 


were  returned.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  recent  history  of 
France  forbids  us  to  accept  any  single  vote  as  a conclusive 
indication  even  of  the  near  future.  The  plebiscite  taken 
just  before  the  war  of  1870  contained  no  warning  of  the 
4th  of  September.  In  France  it  may  almost  be  said  that  a 
Government  is  never  less  safe  ‘ than  when  its  tenure  is 
to  all  appearance  undisputed.  The  support  that  is  given 
to-day  may  be  withdrawn  to-morrow,  and  the  approach 
of  danger  may  be  only  the  more  fatal  because  it  is  noise- 
less. 'The  difference  that  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  death, 
makes  to  the  Republic  may  not  be  of  much  importance 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  may  become  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  future.  While  Henry  V.  lived,  no  re- 
cruits could  be  enlisted  in  the  Royalist  cause.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  character  to  tempt  Bonapartists  or 
moderate  Republicans  to  come  over  to  his  side.  But  with 
the  succession  of  the  Count  of  Paris  the  position  of  the 
Bonapartist  or  the  moderate  Republican  is  altogether 
changed.  He  will  see  in  the  Royalist  pretender  the  pre- 
cise qualities  which  he  thinks  valuable  in  a ruler.  He  may 
have  a theoretical  preference  for  a Liberal  Empire  or  for  a 
Conservative  Republic,  but  if  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
getting  either  appear  insuperable,  he  wiU  gladly  accept  the 
Count  of  Paris  as  the  best  attainable  substitute.  Every 
Imperialist  or  Republican  who  cares  for  the  substance  of 
good  government  more  than  for  its  name,  will  be  tempted 
to  ask  himself  whether  there  is  a better  chance  of  seeing 
the  Count  of  Paris  King  than  of  seeing  Prince  Kapoleon 
Emperor  or  M.  Ribot  President. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  friends  of  the  Republic, 
both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  that  the  Count  of 
Paris  must  now  abandon  his  seclusion,  and  take  upon 
himself  the  ungrateful  position  of  a Pretender  to  the 
Throne.  If  he  does,  it  will  to  all  appearance  be  a useless 
and  gratuitous  blunder.  The  Count  of  Paris  has  already 
defined  his  own  position  in  the  country.  He  is  the  re- 
presentative of  a principle  of  which  France  may  one  day 
find  herself  in  need.  “ I wish,”  he  said  in  1873,  “that  a 
“ day  may  come  when  the  French  nation  may  understand 
“ that  its  safety  rests  in  the  acceptance  of  the  monarchical 
“ principle.  If  ever  it  expresses  a wish  to  have  recourse 
“ to  that  principle,  it  will  find  but  one  claimant  to  the 
“ throne  in  the  Bourbon  family.”  Although  this  declara- 
tion was  addressed  in  form  to  the  Count  of  Chambord,  it 
was  no  less  addressed  to  the  French  people.  It  defined 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Count  of  Paris  meant 
to  assert  his  title  to  the  throne.  He  is  to-day  what 
the  Count  of  Chambord  was  till  yesterday — the  re- 
presentative of  the  monarchical  idea ; but,  now  as  then, 
he  regards  the  willing  acceptance  of  that  idea  by  the 
French  nation  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  its  active 
assertion.  The  King  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  retire- 
ment by  his  people he  will  make  no  move  which  he  has 
not  been  invited  to  make  by  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  event  of  last  week  that  need  make  any  change  in  the 
Count  of  Paris’s  plans.  Before  that  event  happened  any 
such  invitation  as  he  contemplates  must  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Count  of  Chambord,  and  this  was  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  it  would  never  be  addressed  to  any 
one.  In  future  it  must  be  addressed  to  the  Count  of 
Paris,  and  everybody  is  free  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  change  makes  such  an  invitation  more 
likely  to  be  given.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  if  the  Count  of 
Paris  takes  this  passive  line  he  will  see  his  partisans 
dropping  away  from  him,  until  at  length  he  wiU  be  obliged 
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to  do  something  in  order  to  keep  them  at  his  side.  Neither  the 
fact  predicted  nor  the  consequence  expected  to  follow  from  it 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  realized.  A pretender  to  the  throne  is  not 
a mere  leader  of  Opposition,  who  can  be  replaced  if  he  does 
not  do  leader’s  work.  He  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  irreplaceable.  So  long  as  the  Count  of  Paris  lives 
there  can  be  but  one  representative  of  the  monarchical 
principle  in  France  ; and  those  who  look  for  safety  to  the 
reassertion  of  that  principle  must  be  content  to  bide,  not 
their  time,  but  the  time  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  More- 
over, if  they  were  disposed  to  cease  to  be  Monarchists,  in 
disgust  at  the  inaction  of  their  monarch,  the  Count  of 
Paris  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  do  something  merely 
to  hold  them  together.  It  is  not  by  his  own  followers  that 
a restoration  will  be  effected.  The  means  by  which  it  will 
be  brought  about,  if  it  is  ever  brought  about  at  all,  will  be 
the  spontaneous  and  simultaneous  action  of  discontented 
Republicans.  The  less  the  Count  of  Paris  puts  him- 
self forward  until  discontented  Republicans  have  become 
numerous  enough  to  give  him  an  assured  victory,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  such  a victory  may  one  day  be  his. 


FIRST  FRUITS  OF  VACATION  ORATORY. 

ON  Saturday  last,  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
received  the  royal  license  to  hold  their  tongues,  and 
they  were  so  grateful  for  it  that  three  of  them,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  proceeded  to  make  long  speeches  on 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Parnell,  indeed,  maybe  excused  for  not 
paying  attention  to  the  patronizing  permission  of  a Saxon 
Sovereign.  Mr.  Bright  and  Lord  Rosebery  can  hardly  plead 
the  necessity  of  displaying  similar  courtesy.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  other  excuses,  not  perhaps  less  reasonable. 
Neither  of  them  need  have  talked  politics  on  the  particular 
occasion ; and  if  Lord  Rosebery  did  so,  he  talked  them  only 
as  a kind  of  supplement,  and  they  were  of  a vague  and 
general,  though  of  a slightly  mischievous  character.  A rich 
American,  of  Scotch  birth,  has  taken  upon  himself  to  play 
earthly  Providence  to  Dunfermline,  and  Dunfermline  is,  as 
it  should  be,  grateful.  Nobody  can  take  the  least  exception 
to  Lord  Rosebery’s  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Whether  it  was  necessary  for  Lord  Rosebery 
in  the  evening  to  assume  once  more  the  grotesque  part  of 
amateur  champion  of  Scotland,  for  which  he  seems  to  have 
a natural  or  acquired  vocation,  may  be  more  doubtful. 
Scotchmen  being  before  all  things  men  of  sense.  Lord 
Rosebery’s  attempts  to  frighten  them  Avith  the  bugbear 
of  English  centrahzation  are  not  likely  to  have  much 
effect.  But  there  is  such  an  epidemic  of  political  folly 
about  just  now,  that  a wise  man  should  be  careful  of 
weakening  any  particular  patient’s  constitution  by  foolish 
talk.  Lord  Rosebery  knows,  as  every  one  knoivs,  that  his 
talk  of  a possible  encroachment  on  the  separate  institutions 
of  Scotland  is  absolutely  foolish  talk.  No  Englishman 
wants  to  force  anything  English  upon  Scotland,  and  until 
Lord  Rosebery  chose  to  assume  the  political  garb  of  a stage 
Scotchman,  few  Scotchmen  had  the  least  notion  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  intended.  Perhaps  the  holding  of  a post, 
even  for  a short  time,  under  Mr.  Gladstone  conveys  a 
certain  taint  of  political  charlatanism  to  the  holder.  At 
any  rate  Lord  Rosebery,  by  his  repeated  speeches  of  this 
kind,  has  given  a handle  to  any  enemy  who  feels  inclined  to 
blaspheme. 

Mr.  Bright  may  be  congratulated  on  having  displayed 
much  better  judgment  at  Birmingham.  He  gave  the  tee- 
totallers a great  deal  of  good  advice,  and  paid  them  and  their 
cause  some  temperate,  not  to  say  left-handed,  compliments. 
Enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  wit  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
may  be  forgiven  to  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  and  the  prose  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  But 
Avhen  Mr.  Bright,  after  telling  a story  of  Cobden,  remarked 
that  he  himself  had  for  the  last  ten  years  striven  to  do  less 
work,  and  had  also  been  an  abstainer,  with  the  result  that 
his  work  did  not  press  nearly  so  hardly  on  him  as  before, 
some  people  among  his  audience  must  have  thought  of  the 
leading  case  of  Thomas  Burton,  who,  after  buying  second- 
hand wooden  legs  and  drinking  gin-and-water  for  many 
years,  took  to  new  legs  and  temperance  drinks,  and  dis- 
covered with  joy  that  the  new  legs  lasted  twice  as  long  as 
the  old  ones.  Nor  can  the  neck-or-nothing  promoters  of 
Local  Option  have  been  altogether  pleased  with  the  story  of 
the  Saxon  gentleman  who  remarked  that  in  half  a century 
Saxony  had,  from  a drunken,  become  a sober  country,  and, 
on  being  asked  if  the  Legislature  had  interfered  in  any 


way,  replied,  “ Not  that  I know  of.”  But  these  and  other 
“ cooling  cards,”  as  our  ancestors  would  have  said,  may 
perhaps  have  had  a good  effect  on  the  less  foolish  portion  of 
the  audience.  As  to  Mr.  Bright’s  suggestion  that  Corpo- 
rations should  undertake  the  licensing  duties,  it  is,  though 
of  course  not  a new  one,  one  Avhich,  equally  of  course, 
deserves  consideration.  The  certainty  that  in  Bir- 
mingham itself  the  change  would  add  one  more  to  the 
levers  of  political  corruption — already  too  numerous,  and 
used,  as  all  the  world  knows,  with  unscrupulous  vigour — 
must  of  course  be  reckoned.  Moreover,  there  are  the 
gravest  objections  against  the  entrusting  of  such  functions 
to  any  elected  body.  Bad  as  centralization  is,  inspectors 
sent  down  from  a Government  office  would  probably  do  the 
Avork  better  and  Avith  more  heed  to  the  prevention  of  the 
tyranny  of  majorities  and  the  gratification  of  the  corrupt 
desires  of  individuals.  That  the  present  licensing  authority 
is,  on  the  Avhole,  as  good  a one  as  could  be  hit  upon,  and 
that  it  Avorks  Avith  remarkable  competence,  fairness,  and 
moderation  in  cost,  is  of  course  in  these  intelligent  days  the 
chief  reason  for  the  Avish  to  change  it.  But  Mr.  Bright’s 
own  remarks,  which  were  almost  entirely  directed  to  the 
restraint  of  ardent  crotcheteers,  and  to  the  indication  of  the 
dangers  of  Maine  LaAvs  and  such-like  things,  show  that  com- 
mon sense  Avhich  (Avhen  Mr.  Bright  is,  as  sometimes  though 
rarely  happens,  speaking  on  subjects  with  which  none  of  his 
early  and  ineradicable  prejudices  have  anything  to  do)  not 
unfrequently  appears  in  him.  The  reader  of  these  rare 
speeches  may  mourn  over  the  success  with  which  Mr. 
Bright  has  usually  suppressed  this  faculty  of  his,  but  ought 
not  to  refuse  recognition  to  the  instances  in  which  it  finds 
expression.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  fanatics  of 
temperance  expected  Mr.  Bright  to  bless  them  ; but  it  is 
certain  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  went  very  near  to  re- 
versing the  part  of  Balaam  and  cursing  them  altogether. 
For  what  your  true  temperance  man  longs  to  do  is,  not  to 
make  a drunkard  temperate,  but  to  keep  moderate  drinkers 
thirsty ; and  Mr.  Bright’s  plan  of  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  public-houses  in  proportion  to  population  Avould  be  fatal 
to  this  Christian  and  charitable  Avish. 

Close  observers  Avill  not  have  been  surprised  at  the 
moderate  and  almost  cheerful  tone  which  the  leader  (if 
he  is  stiU  the  leader)  of  the  Irish  party  adopted.  Mr. 
Parnell  has  a curious  and  not  altogether  unintelligent 
delight  in  contrasting  himself  Aidth  his  Sbirri,  and  after  a 
particularly  disgraceful  outbimst  from  the  Black  Guard  (to 
use  seventeenth-century  language)  it  frequently  pleases 
the  general  to  carry  on  the  war  as  if  it  were  a tolerably 
civil  game.  Moreover,  it  is  indisputable  that  he  has 
some  reason  to  boast  of  the  conversion  of  a Session,  which 
Avas  explicitly  announced  as  not  Irish,  into  a quasi-Irish 
one.  The  gains  of  the  Home  Rule  party  are  not  inconsider- 
able, and,  but  for  the  firmness  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Avould 
be  more  considerable  still.  They  have  gone  back  to  Dublin 
bearing  their  sheaves  Avith  them,  and  very  fair-sized  sheaves 
— tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  one,  a hundred 
thousand  in  another,  a guarantee  for  a million  or  so  in  a 
third,  &c.  They  have  beaten  the  Government,  though  not 
the  Opposition,  in  every  recent  election,  and  have  got  more 
and  more  out  of  it  after  each  beating.  The  clear  demon- 
strations which  have  been  given  of  the  partiality  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  under  the  Land  Act  enable  them  to  rejoice 
and  grumble  at  that  measure  at  the  same  time.  Moreover, 
the  harvest  is  a very  good  one,  and  to  take  up  a mournful  or 
indignant  tone  is  always  useless  Avith  an  agricultural 
people  at  such  a time.  On  the  whole  all  things  have  gone 
well  Avith  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.  They  have  got 
much  plunder  from  the  landlords,  and  they  hope  to  get 
more;  they  have  got  much  concession  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  hope  to  get  more ; they  have  made  great 
way  in  the  constituencies,  municipal  and  Parliamentary, 
and  they  hope  to  make  more.  No  prominent  member  of 
the  party  has  been  hanged,  and  reprisals  have  been  exacted 
from  the  chief  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  happened  to 
some  of  its  obscurer  constituents.  A great  deal  of  inspiriting 
bad  language  has  been  indulged  in,  and  the  Irish  members 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  preventing  a measure  destined  to 
benefit  the  abhorred  Constabulary.  Some  not  uninfluential 
persons  among  English  Radicals  have  as  good  as  declared 
for  Home  Rule,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pledged  himself  to 
a large  Irish  measure  of  quite  indefinite  character  for  next 
season.  The  Land  League  funds  still  accumulate  (at  least 
it  may  be  hoped  so)  under  the  watchful  care  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  ; it  is  all  coming  in  and  (at  least  as  far  as  is  knoAvn)  no 
going  out.  For  the  moment  Boycotting,  removals,  and  hold- 
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ing  the  harvest  are  out  of  fashion.  But  these  are  l&s  grands 
moyens  which  no  I'easonable  politician  can  hope,  or  indeed 
wish,  to  see  in  constant  operation.  Altogether  Mr.  Parnell 
is  justified  in  his  tone  of  serenity;  whether  Engli.shmen  are 
justified  in  being  content  with  his  content  depends  entirely 
on  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  his  designs  which  the 
particular  Englishman  happens  to  possess. 


SPAIN. 

The  consequences  which  have  already  followed  from  the 
petty  mutinies  at  Badajoz  and  Seo  de  IJrgel  tend  to 
increase  the  suspicion  that  the  movement  was  contrived  by 
political  conspirators.  The  apparent  insignificance  of  the 
revolt  renders  more  conspicuous  the  serious  complications 
of  which  it  has  been  the  cause  or  the  occasion.  No  officer 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  no  considerable 
body  of  privates  took  part  in  the  mutiny ; but  the  country 
was  gravely  disturbed  by  the  proof  that  the  era  of  mili- 
tary insurrections  had  not  been  finally  closed.  The  King 
resolved,  with  commendable  spirit,  to  visit  the  provinces  in 
which  disaffection  might  be  supposed  to  exist ; and,  accord- 
ing to  official  and  courtly  accounts,  he  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  loyal  enthusiasm.  It  is  nevertheless  known 
that  there  is  an  opposite  version  of  the  story.  Those  who 
are  disposed  to  carp  at  the  King’s  character  and  position 
maintain  that  he  is  regarded  as  a puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  AVar,  who  of  course  accompanied  him  on 
his  tour.  There  is  a similar  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
popularity  of  Martinez  Campos.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  confiicting  statements,  and  probably  there  is  no 
positive  truth  to  be  ascertained.  Among  the  Republican 
population  of  Catalonia,  the  King  has  many  natural 
enemies ; and  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  a triumph  to 
have  traversed  the  province  without  incurring  open  displays 
of  hostility.  The  troops  who  were  reviewed  at  every  stage 
■on  the  journey  are  accused  of  want  of  discipline,  and  the 
same  unfriendly  critics  assert  that  on  some  occasions  they 
ventured  on  seditious  murmurs.  On  the  whole,  the  King 
Avould  perhaps  have  rather  gained  than  lost  by  his  display 
of  spirit  and  activity,  if  he  had  not  been  encountered  on  his 
return  to  Madrid  by  a Ministerial  crisis. 

The  immediate  subject  of  dissension  is  said  to  have  been 
the  expediency  of  the  King’s  visit  to  Germany  for  the 
military  manoeuvres  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Emperor.  The  King  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  keep 
his  engagement ; but  the  Liberal  section  of  the  Ministry 
professed  to  think  the  time  unsuitable  for  a journey  abroad, 
and  probably  they  were  afraid,  like  some  Ministers  in  other 
countries,  of  offending  French  susceptibilities.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  there  were  more  serious  reasons  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  a political  coahtion ; but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain  may  have 
given  rise  to  serious  disputes.  Republican  organizations  in 
France  have  been,  with  or  without  reason,  suspected  of  con- 
tributing funds  for  the  promotion  of  the  late  disturbances. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  an  understanding  may  have 
■existed  between  Spanish  promoters  of  disaffection  and 
French  fanatics  or  intriguers ; but  rumours  of  international 
bribery  are  almost  always  false,  and  Jacobin  conspirators 
are  seldom  able  or  willing  to  find  money  for  the  diffusion 
of  their  doctrines.  The  French  Government  is  accused  of 
connivance  with  the  plots  which  are,  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence, attributed  to  Seiior  Zorrilla.  There  was  probably 
no  sufficient  ground  for  the  irritation  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  Spain ; but  a display  of  intimacy  with  the 
Imperial  Government  would  at  the  present  moment  have 
given  offence  to  French  politicians.  It  is  probable  that  the 
a,dvocates  and  opponents  of  the  proposed  visit  corresponded 
respectively  with  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  sections  of 
the  Cabinet.  Almost  any  casual  occurrence  may  cause  the 
explosion  of  feelings  of  antagonism  and  repulsion.  After 
two  or  three  Cabinet  Councils,  little  surprise  was  caused  by 
the  announcement  that  Sagasta  had  tendered  the  resig- 
nation of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  His  Administration 
was  from  the  first  not  destined  for  long  continuance.  The 
Prime  Minister  derives  his  considerable  importance  from 
his  Parliamentary  ability,  while  the  Ministers  of  War  and 
Foreign  Affairs  are  beheved  to  depend  on  the  favour  of 
the  King. 

The  English  theory  that  the  Sovereign  reigns  without 
governing  has  often  been  envied  in  Continental  countries, 
and  imitated  rvith  imperfect  success.  If  not  paradoxical, 
the  arrangement'  is  curious  and  delicate,  and  even  on  its 


native  soil  it  is  only  of  a few  years’  growth.  Thiers  tried 
in  vain  to  impose  on  Louis  Philippe  an  exotic  doctrine 
which  was  afterwards  completely  repudiated  by  Napo- 
leon III.  The  German  and  Austrian  Sovereigns  have 
never  affected  to  renounce  the  personal  authority  Avhich  in 
England  only  survives  in  ceremonial  language  and  formali- 
ties. The  President  of  the  French  Republic  indeed  has 
Avholly  effaced  himself,  with  the  result  of  raising  a serious 
cpiestion  as  to  the  utility  of  his  office.  Spain  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  assimilating  the  newfangled  sy.stem.  Isabella  II. 
reigned  through  her  favourites  and  her  generals  rather 
than  with  the  aid  of  the  Cortes.  Espartero  and  Serrano, 
when  they  at  different  times  held  the  office  of  Regent,  were 
only  distinguishable  from  Prime  Ministers  by  the  nominal 
permanence  of  their  appointments.  Castelar,  when  he 
ostensibly  presided  over  a Republican  Government,  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  functions  of  a Dictator.  Alfonso  XII. 
on  his  restoration  by  a military  revolt  against  the  actual 
Government  Avas  expected  by  sanguine  Liberals  to  conform 
his  actions  to  the  English  model.  He  might  perhaps  have 
accepted  Ministers  Aurtually  chosen  by  the  Cortes  but  for 
the  Spanish  custom  Avhich,  on  the  other  hand,  enables  a 
Minister  to  elect  an  obedient  Cortes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  representative  goA'ernment  has 
really  taken  root  in  Spain ; but  another  English  institution, 
government  by  Cabinets,  in  some  degree  supplies  the  same 
Avant.  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  described  Avith  perfect  ac- 
curacy the  novelty  and  importance  of  Cabinet  administra- 
• tion.  In  Spain  it  would  seem  that  the  reigning  Sovereign 
may  dispense  Avith  the  approval  or  with  the  active  support 
, of  the  Cortes ; but  he  must  consult  the  wishes  and  inte- 
rests of  two  or  three  knots  of  statesmen  and  soldiers 
Avho  compete  Avith  one  another  for  Cabinet  office.  On 
his  accession,  Alfonso  XII.,  then  scarcely  of  mdture 
years,  naturally  and  judiciously  relied  on  the  able  states- 
man who  had  superintended  his  political  education.  Senor 
Canovas  del  Castillo  had  the  merit  of  maintaining  order 
and  regular  government  during  some  years,  Avhile  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  consolidating  the  dynasty  by  time  and 
habit.  The  King  had  no  Pretender  to  watch  or  to  fear ; 
and  the  Republicans  had  during  their  brief  possession  of 
supreme  poAver  succeeded  in  making  themselves  at  the  same 
time  hateful  and  ridiculous.  The  Minister’s  enemies  harm 
accused  him  of  arbitrary  practices  which  are  common,  if  not 
necessary,  in  Spain ; but  he  may  reply  that  he  was  from 
first  to  last  supported  by  the  nominal  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  that  his  faU  Avas  at  last  oAving,  nofi 
to  the  action  of  a Parliamentary  majority,  but  to  a caprice 
or  resolution  of  the  King’s.  It  is  not  to  the  discredit 
of  Alfonso  XII.  that  he  determined,  as  he  became 
firmer  in  his  seat,  to  take  a share  in  the  GoA’ernment, 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  royalty.  His 
old  teacher  stood  in  the  Avay,  and  the  King  began  his 
experiment  by  dismissing  him  from  office,  for  the  avowed 
reason  that  he  Avished  to  try  a system  of  official  rotation. 
After  several  temporary  changes,  the  King  apphed  to 
Sagasta,  Avho  had  during  the  former  reign  been  the  Parlia- 
mentary leader  of  the  Moderate  Liberals.  Either  by  his 
own  wish,  or  at  the  instance  of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  the 
King  reserved  some  important  places  in  the  Cabinet  for 
members  of  the  Conservative  party.  He  probably  Avished 
that  all  the  Ministers  should  owe  their  appointments  to 
himself,  and  that  the  minority  should  be  expressly  bound 
by  ties  of  personal  obligation.  Sagasta,  on  the  other  hand, 
probably  relied  oh  his  OAvn  ability  and  experience,  and  on 
his  Avell-deserved  influence  in  the  Cortes.  If  he  consented 
to  the  exclusion  of  Serrano  from  the  Government,  he  was 
perhaps  not  unAvilling  to  dispense  Avith  the  aid  of  a for- 
midable rival.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  coalition  has 
maintained  itself  in  power,  and  an  elaborately  organized 
Opposition  under  the  lead  of  Serrano  has  apparently 
proved  abortive.  It  now  appears  that  the  Ministerial  com- 
bination included  in  itself  the  elements  of  dissolution. 

The  retirement  of  Martinez  Campos  from  the  War 
Office  Avill  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  many  military  com- 
petitors. Marshal  Campos  had  a large  share  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  Avhen  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  place  of  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  he  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  country  by  completing  the 
suppression  of  a rebellion  AA’hich  had  become  chronic. 
The  Foreign  Minister,  the  Marquis  de  la  Yega  di 
Armijo,  aa’rs,  next  to  Campos,  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet.  His  successor 
will  probably  not  be  less  peremptory  in  his  employ- 
ment of  diplomatic  phrases  when  he  corresponds  Avith  the 
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English  Foreign  Office  about  tariffs  or  Gibraltar  grievances. 
When  the  new  Ministry  is  once  formed,  it  will  necessarily 
pursue  the  domestic  policy  of  former  Cabinets.  The  first 
business  of  a Spanish  Government  is  to  keep  order,  to  main- 
tain the  discipline  of  the  army,  and,  if  possible,  to  improve 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  revenue  might 
be  largely  increased,  and  the  general  prosperity  promoted, 
by  a less  restrictive  commercial  policy ; but  it  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  competition  for  office  that  every  candidate 
and  every  Minister  is  liable  to  the  temptation  of  earning 
popularity  by  deference  to  clamour.  On  his  late  visit  to 
Valencia  the  King  himself  condescended  to  obtain  the 
applause  of  the  peasantry  by  announcing  the  continuance 
of  the  import  duties  on  foreign  rice.  Mr.  Bright  himself 
would  find  it  difficult  to  attribute  Spanish  Protection  to 
the  selfishness  of  an  aristocracy.  Whatever  may  be  the 
immediate  combinations  resulting  from  the  Ministerial 
crisis,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ensure  the  long  continuance  in 
office  of  any  set  of  politicians;  yet  the  avoidance  of  frequent 
changes  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Spain.  In  any 
case,  even  though  new  Cabinets  may  succeed  one  another  on 
slight  occasions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  throne  may  be 
secure.  The  ludicrous  proposal  of  Serrano  and  his  friends, 
that  the  Cortes  for  the  time  being  should  have  power  to 
abolish  the  Ministry,  provoked  universal  contempt.  A 
king  who  reigns  always,  and  governs  when  his  intervention 
is  needed,  affords  the  best  security  against  revolution. 
Alfonso  may  or  may  not  be  a great  statesman.  He  has 
the  more  valuable  quality  of  being  an  hereditary  King. 


CENTRAL  ASIA. 

SEVERAL  causes  quite  independent  of  the  temporary 
lull  of  interest  in  English  politics  combine  at  the  present 
moment  to  draw  attention  once  more  to  the  affairs  of  Central 
Asia.  There  is  the  question  of  the  delimitation  of  the 
Persian  frontier,  and,  more  or  less  closely  connected  with 
it,  that  of  the  Shah’s  journey  to  Khorassanand  the  Afghan 
border.  There  is  the  so-called  new  route  from  European 
Russia  to  the  Khanates.  Lastly,  and  most  striking,  though 
perhaps  not  most  important,  there  is  the  reported  Ghilzai 
rising  against  Abdul  Rahman.  This  latter,  whether  by 
accident  or  not,  has  immediately  followed  the  granting  by 
the  Indian  Government  of  a large  subsidy,  seemingly  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  to  the  Ameer,  and  it  is  therefore 
a matter  of  some  practical  curiosity,  apart  from  general 
political  considerations.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  Radical  theory  of  foreign  policy  to  whom 
it  may  seem  quite  simple  that  the  English  Government 
should  go  on  paying  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a year  to  anybody — no  matter  who — provided  that  he  can 
show  the  scalp  of  the  former  recipient.  To  mention  no 
other  objection  to  this  view,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
England  would  thereby  offer  a large  premium  for  perpetual 
disorder  in  Afghanistan.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unwise  to 
make  too  sure  of  the  fact  of  this  Ghilzai  rising,  in  any  sense 
but  the  ordinary  one  in  which  scarcely  a month  passes 
without  risings  in  Afghanistan.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  is  the  hackneyed  comparison  of  highland  insurrections 
to  highland  torrents  more  exact  than  it  is  there.  But,  just 
as  it  is  never  certain  that  a highland  spate  will  not  do 
enormous  mischief,  so  it  is  never  certain  that  an  Afghan 
rising  will  pass  off  without  such  mischief.  A real  combina- 
tion of  the  disunited  Ghilzai  tribes  under  the  spiritual 
influence  ot  Mushk-i-Alam  and  the  military  leadership  of 
Aslam  Khan,  the  General  who  commanded  at  Ahmed 
Kheyl,  would  be  a very  serious  matter. 

It  would  be  serious  of  course  only  in  reference  to  other 
matters  which  are  not  Afghan.  Since  the  stunning  blow 
which  the  overthrow  of  Shere  Ali  dealt  for  the  moment  to 
Russian  influence  in  Central  Asia,  the  policy  of  the 
Northern  Power  has  been  a repetition  of  the  old  and 
judicious  system  of  “ not  sulking,  but  pulling  herself  to- 
“ gether.”  Nothing  ostensibly  unfriendly  to  England  has 
been  done,  and,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  the  long-suffering  of  the  British  public,  even  the 
Czar’s  imprudent  pledge  to  withdraw  from  the  Tekke  dis- 
trict was  broken  quietly  and  without  esdandre.  The  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Tekkes  removed  one  obstacle, 
almost  insuperable  while  it  lasted,  on  the  southern  line 
to  India,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Sumbar  frontier,  much 
in  favour  of  Russia,  smoothed  that  line  yet  further.  There 
is  as  yet  no  positive  intelhgence  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
frontier  negotiations  further  east,  and  the  reports  which 


assigned  to  Russia  a large  slice  of  the  Attock  towards 
Sarakhs,  if  not  Sarakhs  itself,  have  not  been  confirmed.. 
But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  whatever  settlement- 
is  come  to  will  be  more  or  less  in  this  sense — that  is  to  say,, 
that  it  will  open  and  smooth  the  way  from  the  railway 
terminus  at  Kizil  Arvat  to  Herat.  Meanwhile  much  has 
been  done  to  organize  the  Russian  territory  to  the  North  of 
the  Khanates,  and  Colonel  Alexandroff’s  new  route  seems 
likely  to  provide  a third  short  cut  from  Russia  eastwards, 
between  the  Orenburg-Tashkend  route  on  the  north  and 
the  track  along  the  base  of  the  Kopet  Dagh  to  the  south. 
Like  this  latter,  the  new  route  starts  from  the  Caspian, 
where,  thanks  to  railways  and  steamers,  Russia  is  at  once 
able  to  congregate  any  amount  of  men  and  material.  But^ 
unlike  it,  the  point  of  departure  is  at  the  north,  not  at  the 
south  of  the  Caspian,  at  the  inlet  known  as  the  “ Dead  Bay” — 
which  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Alexandroff 
route,  however,  does  not  make  dmectly  for  that  sea,  but 
aims  at  its  southern  border,  where  it  joins  the  general 
system  of  Central  Asian  routes  at  Kungrad  in  Khiva.  By 
this  road  a great  saving  of  time  is  effected,  and,  from  the 
surveys  of  it  and  the  journeys  actually  made,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  running  a 
railway  of  the  same  kind  as  that  from  Michailovsk  to  Kizil 
Arvat.  These  lines  once  completed,  Russia  would  have 
three  independent  routes,  each  practicable  for  large  forces,, 
and  each  running  through  her  own  territory  to  the  borders 
of  Afghanistan,  while  two  of  them  would  give  steam 
transport  for  all  but  the  latest  stages.  For  the  moment 
these  would  be  chiefly  valuable  in  carrying  out  her  attempt 
to  exclude  English  goods  from  Central  Asian  markets ; it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  what  their  further  use  would  be. 

It  ought  to  be  equally  needless  to  say  that  no  blame 
attaches  to  Russia  in  this  matter.  She  is  cultivating  her 
garden  as  a nation  should  cultivate  it,  and  it  is  not  her 
fault  if  the  spade  happens  to  construct  warlike  trenches  as. 
well  as  peaceful  furrows.  Indeed,  since  Lord  Granville’s 
conduct  in  the  Khiva  matter  ten  years  ago,  England  may 
be  said  to  have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. We  are  understood  still  to  maintain  that  Russia 
has  no  bu.siness  in  Afghanistan ; and  it  is  at  least  hoped 
that  we  understand  Afghanistan  in  the  sense  which  carries 
its  boundaries  northwards  to  the  Oxus  and  westwards  to- 
Sarakhs.  But  that  is  all.  Beyond  Afghanistan  we  do  not 
look.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  both  parties,  though  differing- 
materially  in  the  way  they  look  at  Afghanistan  itself,  have, 
by  their  public  actions,  affirmed  this  during  the  last  decade. 
But  both  parties  have  equally  affirmed  that  Afghanistan 
must  be  looked  to.  Putting  controversies  of  detail  aside,, 
the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  matter  was  to- 
fix  such  a grasp  on  Afghanistan  itself  and  to  subdivide 
its  chiefs  in  such  a fashion  that  in  no  case  should 
the  whole  force  of  the  country  be  thrown  against  England,, 
and  in  any  case  the  important  strategic  points  should 
either  be  in  English  hands,  or  within  easy  reach  of  aa 
English  force  at  the  first  symptom  of  danger.  There  are 
objections  to  this  plan,  doubtless ; but  a competent  jury  of 
impartial  military  and  political  experts,  could  such  be  procured, 
would  pretty  certainly  pronounce  it  to  be  the  best,  at  any 
rate  on  a 'priori  reasoning,  when  the  course  of  refusing  to 
consider  anything  beyond  Afghan  borders  was  once  defi- 
nitely settled.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  say  in  a few  words  what  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pohcy  has  been. 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  combine  two 
directly  contradictory  plans — the  plan  of  regarding  Afghan- 
istan as  out  of  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence,  and  in  the 
sphere  of  English,  and  the  extreme  “scuttling”  plan  of 
making  believe  that  no  such  place  as  Afghanistan  exists. 
This  conclusion,  at  least,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a patient 
consideration  of  what  the  Government  have  actually  done, 
especially  of  their  latest  act.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Government  apologists  that  the  new  subsidy  is 
“ nothing  but  a means  of  obviating  the  painful  necessity  of 
“ interference  by  ourselves,  or  by  any  other  nation,”  and 
the  still  more  wonderful  contention,  already  referred  to, 
that  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  are  intended 
to  be  an  annual  prize  to  that  Afghan  who  can  succeed  in 
cutting  most  throats.  Now  these  two  explanations  of 
Ministerial  policy  hardly  require  the  light  of  the  Ghilzai 
rising  to  expose  their  utter  want  of  political  sanity.  The 
general  justification  for  the  Ministerial  policy  is  that  inter- 
ference only  means  continual  broils  in  Afghanistan,  and  that 
an  embroiled  Afghanistan  is  a dangerous  neighbour.  The 
particular  justification  for  the  subsidy  is,  according  to  one 
apologist,  that  ive  buy  by  it  the  right  to  pay  no  attention  to 
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Afghanistan,  embroiled  or  not  embroiled ; according  to  the 
other  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  attach  any  meaning  at  all  to  such 
an  apology),  that  the  British  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  will  be  such  an  interesting  prize  that  Afghans  will 
fight  comfortably  about  it  to  the  day  of  judgment  without 
thinking  of  anything  or  of  anybody  else.  It  is  pei-haps 
sufficient  to  point  out  to  those  who  argue  in  this  fashion 
that  no  course  of  conduct  could  possibly  give  a “ foreign 
“ nation”  so  good  a right  to  interfere  in  Afghanistan  as  the 
furnishing  of  subsidies  to  any  and  every  adventurer  with- 
out taking  any  guarantee  or  using  any  means  to  ensure 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  country.  Russian  statesmen  have 
never  wanted  plausible  excuses  for  interference,  or,  when 
they  have  wanted  them,  they  have  done  without  them. 
But  if  they  were,  now  that  they  are  daily  bringing  their 
frontiers  (without  any  objection  on  our  part)  to  a conter- 
minous state  with  those  of  Afghanistan,  to  address  to  us 
this  remonstrance,  “ You  will  not  let  me  keep  my  neigh- 
“ hours  quiet ; you  will  not  do  it  yourself ; and,  what  is 
“ more,  you  actually  give  prizes  for  successful  unruliness,” 
we  really  do  not  know  what,  on  the  showing  of  the 
Government  advocates,  the  most  ingenious  Englishman 
could  reply. 


LORD  COLERIDGE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  reception  of  Lord  Coleridge  and  his  companions 
by  the  American  Bench  and  Bar  will  correspond  with 
the  traditions  of  the  most  hospitable  of  nations.  Compli- 
mentary speeches  and  formalities  of  reception  are  not  to  be 
literally  interpreted.  It  is  natural  and  proper  to  pay  honour 
in  the  person  of  a guest  to  any  class  or  institution  which  he 
may  happen  to  represent ; and  Englishmen  with  any  claim 
to  eminence  have  always  been  cordially  welcomed  in  the 
United  States.  The  professional  connexion  of  lawyers  in 
England  and  America  is  closer  than  that  of  any  other 
sections  of  the  two  communities.  In  the  practice  of  the 
Federal  Courts  and  in  the  jurisprudence  of  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  English  precedents  are  almost  as 
authoritative  as  at  home.  The  written  codes  of  some  of 
the  States  are  in  substance  merely  digests  of  the  law  which 
has  been  developed  in  a long  series  of  judicial  decisions. 
American  lawyers,  when  they  have  sometimes  been  con- 
gratulated on  their  exemption  from  the  supremacy  of 
Westminster  Hall,  have  replied  that  they  were,  on 
the  contrary,  more  entirely  subject  than  their  English 
colleagues  to  a power  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
In  some  respects  divergence  necessarily  grows  wider  with 
the  lapse  of  time;  but  it  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that,  after  a separation  of  a hundred  years,  the  Reports  of 
cases  decided  in  either  country  should  still  be  frequently 
cited  by  the  advocates  and  judges  of  the  other.  A great 
lawyer  who  was  once  a Senator  of  the  United  States  has 
lately  received  the  highest  honours  which  his  professional 
associates  could  pay  him  on  his  retirement  after  a brilliant 
career  at  the  English  Bar.  Mr.  Benjamin’s  success  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  law  of  his  own  State  is  of 
French  and  not  of  English  origin.  An  American  lawyer  of 
the  highest  class  necessarily  becomes  famihar  with  more 
than  one  system  of  jurisprudence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  fortunately  well  qualified 
for  the  pleasant  function  which  he  has  for  the  time  under- 
taken to  discharge.  He  bears  a name  which  has  never  re- 
lapsed into  obscurity  since  it  was  for  the  first  time  illus- 
trated by  a man  of  genius  two  or  three  generations  ago. 
Like  several  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in  former  ages. 
Lord  Coleridge  has,  as  the  son  of  a judge,  an  hereditary 
connexion  with  the  Bench ; and  it  happens  that  he  is  not 
only  a lawyer,  but  a graceful  orator,  a scholar,  and  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world.  It  may  be  expected  that 
he  will  leave  a pleasant  impression  on  the  eminent  lawyers 
and  laymen  with  whom  he  will  associate ; and  it  is  even 
possible  that  his  visit  may  tend  to  cultivate  the  kindly  feeling 
which  is  now  perhaps  less  rare  than  in  former  times  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Chief  Justice  wiU  probably  accept 
the  invitation  which  he  has  received  from  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  personally  not  reputed  to  be  a cordial 
friend  of  England.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a foreigner 
to  inquire  into  the  motives  or  opinions  of  a high  public 
functionary  who  officially  represents  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  American  States.  General  Butler  does 
himself  credit  by  setting  aside  any  prejudices  which  he 
may  entertain ; and  perhaps  he  may  feel  a professional 
sympathy  with  an  eloquent  and  successful  advocate.  In 


many  other  instances  Lord  Coleridge,  when  he  is  brought 
into  contact  with  political  leaders,  with  Governors  of  States, 
with  Senators,  or  with  Cabinet  Ministers,  will  also  find  that 
he  meets  members  of  his  own  profession.  In  England  lawyers 
are  numerous  among  politicians,  and  there  are  twenty  or 
thirty  Queen’s  Counsel  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
United  States  a politician  is  more  likely  than  not  to 
be  a lawyer.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  example  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France,  that,  with  the  advance  of 
democracy,  a similar  arrangement  will  become  more  and 
more  common  in  England.  The  infiuence  of  station,  of 
property,  and  of  birth  tends  to  decHne ; but  the  great  body 
of  lawyers,  though  their  character  may  be  changed,  will  be 
hard  to  disestablish. 

The  public  celebrations  which  Avill  be  held  in  honour  of 
the  English  visitors  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  monotonous, 
though  they  will  express  genuine  feelings.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  good  taste  of  all  parties  concerned  will  discoun-’ 
tenance  the  introduction  of  controversial  topics.  Several 
years  have  passed  since  the  visit  of  Berryer  to  England 
unluckily  furnished  opportunity  for  an  animated  but  ill- 
timed  discussion.  Lord  Brougham,  with  his  habitual  love 
of  inflated  thought  and  language,  took  occasion  at  the  dinner 
given  to  the  eminent  French  lawyer  to  dilate  in  exaggerated 
terms  on  the  exclusive  duty  which,  according  to  his  theory, 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  advocate  to  his  client.  Sir  Alexander 
CocKBURN,  in  an  eloquent  answer,  protested  against  the  sup- 
posed doctrine  that  a lawyer  was  entitled  to  do  anything  on 
behalf  of  his  client  which  was  in  itself  unbecoming.  There  was 
probably  no  difierence  of  opinion,  except  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a few  rhetorical  phrases.  If  Berryer  understood  the 
speeches  which  he  heard,  he  must  have  thought  it  strange 
that  the  first  principles  of  forensic  ethics  should  have  been 
brought  into  discussion  at  a banquet  given  in  his  honour. 
Lord  Coleridge’s  tact  will  probably  suggest  the  expediency 
of  relying  on  decorous  commonplaces,  and  of  proving  what 
no  one  will  deny.  The  chief  difficulty  in  eulogizing  J ustice 
and  its  ministers  is  the  same  which  in  ancient  times  embar- 
rassed the  eulogist  of  Hercules.  No  one,  and  certainly  no 
lawyer,  will  deny  that  laws  ought  to  be  simple  and  intelli- 
gible, and  that  judges  should  be  impartial  and  advocates 
independent.  Those  who  speak  on  behalf  of  the  rest  in 
honour  of  their  English  guests  will  not  fail  to  make  copious 
use  of  scanty  materials.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice  the  comparative  disinclination  of  Americans  to  legis- 
lative innovations.  Congress  passes  few  statutes,  and  the  State 
Legislatures  devote  much  of  their  energies  to  private  legisla- 
tion. There  is  little  disposition  to  meddle  with  the  relations  of 
persons  or  of  classes.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  best 
service  which  can  be  done  to  enterprise  is  to  let  it  alone.. 
The  encouragement  of  monopolies  by  a protective  tarifi' 
results  rather  from  political  calculation  than  from  erroneous 
theory. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  including  the  lawyers 
and  politicians,  have  at  present  abundant  leisure  for  social 
and  hospitable  festivities.  Journalists  and  orators  must 
be  reduced  to  unwonted  straits  by  the  entire  subsidence 
of  pohtical  controversy.  After  the  death  of  President 
Garfield  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Arthur,  a semblance 
of  excitement  was  produced  by  the  personal  feuds  of  a few 
party  managers,  "rhe  grievances  of  Mr.  Conkling  and  the 
pretensions  of  Mr.  Blaine  were  discussed  with  an  energy 
disproportionate  to  the  significance  of  the  subject-matter. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  either  to  continue  the  conflict 
or  to  provide  an  alternative.  At  no  time  vnthin  recent 
memoi'y  has  it  been  so  difficult  to  find  matter  of  debate... 
In  another  year  the  twn  indistinguishable  parties  will 
have  to  select  their  nominees  for  the  Presidency ; but  it  is 
now  found  impossible  to  create  any  interest  in  the  future 
contest.  Intelligent  Americans  probably  begin  to  suspect 
that  political  struggles  have  become  a pastime  with  little 
object  on  either  side  except  to  win  the  game.  It  is  with 
this  purpose  that  either  party  chooses  its  candidate,  and 
then  tests  its  numerical  strength  by  trying  to  return  him. 
In  ordinary  times  the  President  exercises  little  or  no  in- 
fluence on  legislation,  and  there  are  few  pohtical  issues 
which  require  his  interference.  Having  no  formidable 
neighbours,  and  therefore  no  international  complications,, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  little  reason  to 
trouble  itself  with  foreign  afiahs,  and  domestic  politics  are 
equally  unobtrusive.  The  felicity  of  a nation  which  has  for 
the  moment  no  history  may  well  be  envied,  though  it  cannot 
be  emulated  at  pleasure.  The  admirers  of  Republican  in- 
stitutions naturally  point  with  triumph  to  the  results  of  the 
most  conspicuous  application  of  then-  principles.  England 
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might,  -vvith  or  without  a Republic,  feel  equally  secure^  if 
there  were  unlimited  resources  to  secure  the  community 
from  pauperism  and  discontent.  Even  universal  suffrage 
may  be  innocuous  where  the  majority  of  the  population  has 
tangible  property.  It  oddly  happens  that  some  of  the  most 
extreme  preachers  of  communism  are  Americans ; hut  they 
seem  to  accjun’e  few  proselytes  in  their  own  country 

Time 'will  show  whether  the  unbounded  prosperity,  the 
rapid  progress,  and  the  stable  equilibrium  of  the  IJnited 
States  will  tend  to  produce  a corresponding  elevation  ^ of 
character.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Americans  to  inquire 
of  foreign  visitors  what  they  think  of  their  country . Some 
of  the  more  enlightened  citizens  will  admit  with  real  or 
affected  candour  that  the  machinery  of  government  by  par- 
ties is  not  wholly  admirable  j nor  is  it  unusual  to  confess 
that  politicians  as  a class  are  by  no  means  regarded  as  a 
moral  or  intellectual  aristocracy.  Students  of  recent  Ameri- 
. can  novels  find  a superficial  gratification  of  national  vanity  in 
the  social  imitation  of  English  manners  and  opinions  which 
seems  to  be  at  present  fashionable ; but  the  class  which  al- 
most exclusively  supphes  the  material  of  modern  American 
fiction  has  probably  httle  influence.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
who  spend  their  lives  in  Europe,  occupying  themselves 
in  contemplation  of  their  o'wn  feelings  and  characters,  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  national  types.  Possibly  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  his  friends  may  have  opportunities  of 
penetrating  beneath  the  superficial  appearances  of  society. 
It  is  justly  said  that  in  remote  countries  a traveller  with  a 
special  object  of  study  learns  more  than  the  mere  wanderer 
in  search  of  novelty  and  excitement.  The  United  States 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  regions  open  to  new  discovery ; 
but  some  peculiarities  may  be  more  ifisible  to  members  of  a 
profession  making  acquaintance  with  their  foreign  col- 
leagues than  to  ordinary  visitors.  In  them  intercourse 
with  the  English  dignitaries  politicians  will  remember  that, 
as  lawyers,  they  have  something  in  common  with  their 
foreign  guests.  The  freemasonry  of  a profession  exhibits 
itself  in  a harmless  contempt  for  the  unlearned  residue  of 
the  population,  which  is  contumeliously  described  as  the 
laity,  Jn  this  respect  a Chief  Justice  -will  command  a 
friendly  sympathy  from  the  American  Bar. 


FRENCH  COLONIAL  DIFFICULTIES, 

The  steadily  increasing  confusion  and  difidculty  of  their 
various  colonial  enterprises  ought  by  this  time  to  have 
inspmed  the  French  with  more  charitable  feelings  towards 
their  critics.  Even  the  patriotic  -writers  in  the  Journal  des. 
Debats  must  have  begun  to  reflect  that  there  was  truth  as 
■well  as  envy  in  the  view  taken  by  English  spectators.  It 
been  said  all  along  in  England  that,  whatever  else  these 
adventures  might  produce,  they  would  infallibly  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  very  few  months  which  have 
passed  since  France  set  itself  to  re-vive  its  old  character  as 
a conc[ueror  has  amply  justified  these  prophecies.  Its  diffi- 
culties are  increasing  on  all  hands.  Even  the  victories  of 
individual  officers  seem  to  bring  the  national  undertaking  no 
nearer  to  success.  In  Tonquin  the  only  thing  which  seems 
to  be  universally  acknowledged  for  the  present  is  that  more 
troops  must  be  sent  out,  and  that  quickly.  In  Mada- 
gascar the  Hovas  show  no  sign  of  submitting.  More  troops 
will  have  to  be  despatched  to  that  island,  and  what  was 
to  have  been  a mere  demonstration  will  be  found  to  have 
grown  into  a costly  little  war.  The  difficulty  which  was 
caused  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Shaw  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  removed,  but  it  would  be  premature  to'  conclude  that  we 
have  heard  the  last  even  of  that.  The  missionary  has  been 
released  because  no  reason  has  been  discovered  for  sup- 
posing him  to  be  guilty  of  any  offence.  That  is  very  satisfac- 
tory as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  amounts  to  a confession  that 
he  ought  never  to  have  been  arrested.  Certainly,  even  if 
there  was  some  excuse  for  his  arrest,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  can  be  found  for  detaining  him  during  many  weeks 
with  an  excess  of  rigour.  Neither  Mr.  Shaw  nor  the 
Society  he  represents  may  be  inclined  to  let  the  matter  rest 
here',  and  if  a demand  for  compensation  is , made,  it  will  be 
widely- -approved  even  by  those  who  are  most  friendly  to 
FiwUGe.  It  is  quite  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  and  individual  officers  who 
represent  it  abroad.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose . that  ‘ 
the  former  will  be  otherwise  than  friendly,  and  ready  to 
make  all  reasonable  concessions;  but  the  latter  are  habitually 
arrogant  and  aggressive.  Friendly  relations  with  Fi’ance , 
would  soon  become  impossible  if  naval  officers  were  to  be 


encom’aged  to  make  themselves  popular  in  Parisian  news- 
papers by  asserting  the  dignity  of  France  at  the  expense 
of  British  subjects  whom  they  might  find  in  their  way  in 
the  course  of  any  of  their  adventures. 

The  most  arduous  piece  of  work  which  the  French  have 
prepared  for  themselves  will  inevitably  be  found  in  Annam 
and  Tonquin.  Not  only  are  the  conditions  more  compli- 
cated, but  immediate  success  only  seems  to  increase  the 
risk  of  further  trouble.  Neither  do  such  successes  as  the 
French  have  gained  appear  likely  to  prove  of  permanent 
value.  They  do  not  for  the  present  go  beyond  the  capture 
of  one  or  two  ill-defended  forts,  and  the  terrifying  of  the 
rabble  and  the  Court  at  Hue.  Admiral  Courbet  has 
succeeded  in  extorting  a treaty  from  the  new  sovereign 
by  which  he  cedes  a province  and  confirms  the  protec- 
torate of  France,  while  his  new  protectors  undertake  to 
clear  the  country  of  the  Black  Flags.  Except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a temporary  effect  on  the  mob  at 
Paris,  this  document  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  useless. 
No  treaty  with  the  sovereign  of  Hue  can  be  of  any  value 
if  he  is  indeed  the  vassal  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  unless 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  suzerain.  But  the  question  of  Chinese 
suzerainty  has  still  to  be  settled,  and  the  persistency  of  the 
French  in  treating  the  Annamese  prince  as  an  independent 
sovereign  can  only  serve  to  make  a peaceful  settlement  im- 
possible. Meanwhile,  their  stipulation  as  to  their  right  of 
beating  the  Black  Flags  appears  at  least  superfluous.  They 
have  been  further  committed  to  a war  against  those  unpleasant 
enemies  by  a second  defeat.  The  details  of  General  Bouet’s 
operations  in  Tonquin  show  clearly  enough  that  the  Black 
Flags  will  not  be  conquered  without  the  employment  of  a 
much  larger  force  than  has  yet  been  brought  against  them. 
They  may  be  very  contemptible  enemies  on  the  field  of 
battle ; but  they  can  obviously  carry  on  an  annoying  par- 
tisan warfare,  and  the  country  is  excellently  fitted  for 
operations  of  that  character.  A civilized  nation  can  always 
crush  such  opposition  as  this  if  it  chooses  to  use  the  neces- 
sary means ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  French  are 
prepared  to  do  so.  To  crush  the  Black  Flags  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  necessary  to  employ  a considerable  force.  For 
every  soldier  who  is  absolutely  engaged  in  fighting  them, 
five  will  have  to  be  kept  in  Tonquin  to  garrison  out- 
posts and  patrol  roads.  According  to  apparently  compe- 
tent witnesses,  at  least  ten  thousand  men  must  be  sent 
from  France  to  do  this  work.  The  Ministry,  however, 
refuse  to  recognize  the  gra-vity  of  the  situation.  Fifteen 
hundred  men  is  the  reinforcement  they  are  prepared  to 
despatch.  This  apparent  obtuseness  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible. The  partisans  of  an  active  colonial  policy  in  France 
have  all  along  declared  that  the  Tonquin  difficulty  would 
be  settled  with  very  little  trouble  or  outlay  of  money. 
They  are  naturally  un-willing  to  confess  now  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  a gross  miscalculation,  and  that  France  must 
prepare  for  a costly  war.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
the  long  run  the  course  which  is  now  being  followed  -will 
prove  the  least  economical.  By  leaving  General  Bouet 
with  insufficient  forces,  the  Ministry  can  only  make  their 
ultimate  victory  doubtful  and  prolong  the  war.  But  for 
the  moment  a little  ease  is  gained  by  refusing  to  look  the 
whole  difficulty  boldly  in  the  face.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Ministry  have  very  good  reason  for  not  coming  before  the 
Chamber  now  -with  the  unpleasant  news  that  a trifling 
expedition  has  grown  into  a war  on  the  scale  of  the  Tunisian 
expedition. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Tonquin  is  due  in 
a very  great  degree  to  the  doubts  which  still  exist  as  to  the 
policy  likely  to  be  followed  by  China.  To  judge  from  the 
comments  of  the  English  press,  the  matter  is  not  one  for 
doubt  at  all.  Whenever  anything  happens  to  the  French, 
whether  they  succeed  or  whether  they  fail,  the  comment 
always  is  that  this  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  China  will 
interfere.  The  probable  action  of  the  Chinese  is  very  difficult 
to  calculate.  They  may  possibly  give  way  to  an  innate  hatred 
of  outer  barbarians,  and  attack  the  French,  It  is  already  re- 
ported that  Chinese  dislike  of  foreigners  is  being  unpleasantly 
shown  at  the  Treaty  ports.  If  the  Government  is  moved 
by  feelings  of  this  kind,  every  check  suffered  by  the  French 
troops  will  serve  to  encourage  them  further  in  hostility. 
As,  however,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
Empire  are  doubtless  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  an 
'obscure  foreign  people  are  causing  disturbance  on  a distant 
frontier,  it  is  probable  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  be  at  liberty  to  guide  itself  by  considerations  of  policy. 
No  European  can  know  whether  the  clique  of  Mandarins 
who  govern  the  Empire  in  the  name  of  an  uncertain  number 
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of  old  women  and  children  are  sufficiently  afraid  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  a Western  Power  to  make  war  at  once  as 
a measure  of  precaution.  All  that  we  can  be  justified  in 
asserting  is  that,  if  this  Jealousy  is  the  real  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  Chinese  foreign  policy,  they  certainly  have  good 
cause  not  to  avoid  a war  with  Fi'ance  now.  They  must 
know  that  the  operations  now  being  carried  out  in  Tonquin 
can  only  end  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  garrisons  on  the  frontier  of  Yunnan. 
Their  diplomatic  agents  in  Europe  are  doubtless  well  aware 
that  the  Eepublic  cannot  put  forth  all  its  strength  against 
them  at  present,  and  a little  reflection  will  convince  them 
that  this  may  not  be  the  case  a few  years  hence.  By  Avhat- 
ever  motives  the  Chinese  Government  is  influeirced,  its 
decision  will  have  to  be  rapidly  made,  for  it  is  reported  that 
the  French  squadron  which  has  just  destroyed  the  forts  at 
Hue  is  about  to  proceed  to  Tien-Tsin  to  enforce  a demand 
for  a distinct  statement  of  policy. 


MOE,E  JEW-BAITING. 

Few  frets  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  are  more  dis- 
graceful to  those  concerned  in  them,  or  afford  better 
proof  how  skin-deep  is  the  civilization  of  the  South-East  of 
Europe,  than  the  repeated  assaults  made  on  the  Jewish 
populations  of  Hungary  and  Russia  hy  the  Christians 
among  whom  they  hve.  A fresh  wave  of  anti- Jewish 
frenzy  seems  to  be  now  passing  over  those  countries.  In 
the  vffilage  of  Saarhida  we  read  that  a Jewish  schoolmaster 
has  been  murdered  and  his  house  rohbed.  In  another  many 
Jewish  houses  have  been  demolished.  At  Zala  Egersseg 
worse  excesses  were  committed.  There  the  riots  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  riotous  inhabitants  were  aided  by  an 
armed  contingent  of  peasants  from  neighbouring  parts.  It 
is  said  that  twenty  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded  in  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  J ews  against  the  mob.  In  other  parts 
of  Hungary  similar  riots  are  reported ; and  it  is  only  a 
short  time  since  at  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Dnieper,  in 
Russia,  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  Jewish  houses  were 
robbed  and  destroyed.  The  anti-Semitic  agitation,  as  is 
well  known,  is  not  confined  to  the  less  civilized  parts  of 
Europe,  but  finds  zealous  and  eloquent  champions  in  the 
pulpits  and  professional  chairs  of  Berlin.  In  this  country, 
since  the  origin  of  the  agitation,  there  has  been  a general 
agreement  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  With  feAv  exceptions 
the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  have  been  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  victims  of  these  excesses  and  against  those  who 
have  promoted  them  or  taken  part  in  them.  The  c[uestion 
has  only  heen  to  what  causes  they  are  to  he  referred. 

There  is  no  douht  that  differences  of  race  and  religion, 
and  the  memory  of  a past  spent  in  oppression  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  practising  the  arts  natural  to  the 
oppressed  on  the  other,  have  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  present  renewal  of  old  outrages.  But  they  do  not 
explain  the  fact  wholly.  In  the  Ghetto  at  Rome,  for 
example,  the  Jews  can  rest  in  their  heds  without  fear  of 
violence.  There  is  no  place  in  Europe  where  the  Jews 
Avere  so  long  and  so  systematically  downtrodden,  and 
Avhei-e  the  contrast  between  their  faith  and  Christianity 
was  more  strongly  emphasized  and  more  insolently  forced 
upon  them.  Hunted  as  they  were  hy  the  mob  at  the 
Carnival ; driven  into  church  on  Good  Friday ; locked  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Ghetto;  annually  kicked,  in  the 
person  of  the  head  of  their  community,  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city ; fenced  round  in  their  daily  lives  by  all 
sorts  of  puerile  and  degrading  restrictions — we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  find,  if  present  differences  and  hereditary 
wrongs  exliausted  tire  explanation  of  the  matter,  that  the 
Christian  and  the  Jewish  populations  of  Rome  Avould  be 
living  in  mutual  enmity.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the 
case.  Whether  it  he  that  the  poverty  of  the  Roman 
Jew  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  offers 
no  inducement  to  plunder,  or  that  his  spirit  has  heen 
broken  by  long  ill-usage — to  whatever  cause,  in  ^hort, 
we  may  attribute  the  fact — certain  it  is  that  he  has  little 
to  suffer  from  his  feUow-citizens,  and  can  safely  exercise 
his  proverbial  skill  in  bargaining  by  selling  old  hric- 
a-hrac  to  the  unsuspecting  foreigner  at  four  times  its 
proper  value.  In  England,  again,  where  Jews  abound, 
and  do  not  fail  to  win  the  positions  which  tend  to  excite 
envy,  they  are  suffered  to  live  in  peace,  and  no  attempt  to 
get  up  an  anti-Semitic  agitation  would  here  have  the  faintest 
chance  of  success.  So  far,  indeed,  are  they  from  being 
objects  of  general  dislike,  that  there  are  a large  number  of 


well-meaning  people  in  England,  with  their  organs  in  the 
press,  who  seiiously  maintain  that  the  English  nation  is 
itself  descended  from  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  Avho 
derive  no  small  satisfaction  from  this  curious  fancy. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Russian  and  Hungarian 
Jew  is  not  merely  a competitor — he  is  apt  to  hold  his 
fellow-citizen  in  the  hardest  of  bondages.  The  small  trader, 
one  of  whose  trades  is  lending  money  to  a thriftless  or  un- 
fortunate artisan  and  peasant,  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  a 
class  looked  on  with  much  popular  favour.  The  financial 
capacity  of  the  Jew  tends  to  throw  the  small  shopkeeping 
in  the  toAvns  and  villages  into  his  hands.  It  is  Avith  this 
class  of  JeAv  that  the  poor  in  that  part  of  Europe  come  into 
contact.  The  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  accentuates,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  other  reasons  for  which  the  former 
wants  to  get  rid  of  the  latter.  That  this  relation  is  fre- 
cjuently,  if  not  constantly,  abused,  is  what  those  Avho  Avish 
to  palliate  these  outrages  have  asserted;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  beheve  that  the  statement  is  in  great  part  true. 
It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect 
that  Shylock  should  treat  Antonio  with  generosity  and 
forbearance.  The  Jews,  a comparatively  small  class  in 
those  districts,  and  gifted  Avith  the  qualities  by  AA’hich 
money  is  gained,  find  themselves  among  a population  which 
has  these  qualities  to  a very  inferior  degree,  and  Avhich  at 
once  needs,  uses,  and  hates  the  possessor  of  them.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
creditor  will,  as  a rule,  make,  if  he  can  help  it,  any  but  a 
usurious  bargain ; or  that,  if  he  should  lose,  as  he  often  does, 
his  interest  or  his  capital,  or  both,  he  should  make  a merciful 
use  of  his  legal  rights.  Add  to  this  and  to  the  other  reasons 
Avhich  make  the  Jew  unpopular  the  amount  of  fierce  and 
widespread  superstition  as  to  the  enormities  committed  by 
the  JeAvs  (of  which  the  recent  astonishing  trial  in  Hungary 
gives  clear  evidence),  and  we  have  before  us  a state  of  the 
public  mind  of  which  such  outbreaks  of  popular  fury  are  the 
natural  fruit.  In  some  cases  the  Government  seems  to  have 
done  its  best  to  protect  the  victims ; in  others,  notably  in 
Russia,  it  has  been  charged  Avith  culpable  indifference  to,  or 
even  with  complicity  in,  the  outrages. 

That  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  stigmatized  and  repressed 
is  what  few  Englishmen  will  question.  That  the  property 
of  the  thriftless  and  stupid  passes  naturally  into  the  hands 
of  the  thrifty  and  intelligent  is  no  reason  for  hunting  doAvn 
the  latter.  In  Berlin,  where  it  is  more  necessary  to  gi\-e  a 
reason  than  at  Ekaterinoslav,  the  is  justified  on 

the  ground  that  the  Jew  does  not  and  will  not  feel  himself 
a German,  although  he  enjoys  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
German  citizen.  But  hoAV  long  has  he  enjoyed  them  % The 
time  which  he  has  had  given  him  to  learn  the  sentiments  of 
a German  citizen  is  short  compared  with  the  period  in  which 
he  was  treated  Avorse  than  a dog.  Apart  from  this  point,  even 
in  the  countries  where  the  treatment  he  receives  is  best, 
there  are  religious,  historical,  and  ethnological  reasons  Avhy 
his  feeling  of  separation  from  others  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  take  a long  time  to  die  out.  Perhaps  it  may  not  die 
out  at  all.  Howe\"er  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain 
that  Avhere  the  legal  and  social  ec[uality  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
is  most  perfect,  there  the  sense  of  separation  is  least  felt.  It 
is  alleged,  in  answer  to  this,  that  such  equality  is  possible 
in  England,  which  abounds  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
aristocracy  of  the  race,  but  that  it  is  not  possible  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  and  still  less  further  to  the  east  and  south, 
where  the  type  of  JeAv  is  an  altogether  different  and  a much 
lower  one.  Granting  that  the  two  cases  do  not  go  on 
all  fours  where  the  social  element  comes  in,  they  are  on 
precisely  the  same  leA'el  Avith  regard  to  the  legal  protec- 
tion Avhich  all  have  a right  to  claim.  And,  of  coimse,  if 
the  JeAv  is  denied  fair  play,  he  Avill  retahate  where\'er 
he  can.  His  chances  of  retaliation  are  frequent  enough 
in  countries  where  he  is  practically  indispensable.  It  is 
probably  the  sense  that  they  cannot  do  without  him  AAdiich 
adds  a fresh  sting  to  the  rage  of  these  Hungarian  and 
Russian  mobs.  But  to  them,  as  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Judenhetze  in  Germany,  the  same  answer  may  he  made. 
“ You  really  complain  of  us,”  a Jew  may  say,  “ because  Ave 
“ are  more  than  a match  for  you.  ShoAV  the  same  qualities, 
“ and  you  Avill  attain  the  same  results.  We  get  on  by  our 
“ thrift,  industry,  sobriety,  and  intelligence.  The  Russian 
“ peasant,  you  say,  drinks  aAvay  his  little  property  in  the 
“ Jew’s  public-house.  The  thriftless  tradesman  finds  him- 
“ self  short  of  ready  money,  and  mortgages  his  little  capital 
“ to  a Jew  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  Christian  Avho  Avill 
“ not,  or  cannot,  work  finds  his  place  occupied  by  a Jew. 
“ The  press  and,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  Universities 
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‘‘  fall  tinder  Jewish  influence.  When  we  gain  priority 
“ over  you  illegally,  then  let  the  law  step  in  and  right  you. 
“ But  in  an  open  competition  you  must  not  complain  if  the 
“ strongest  wins.”  There  is  no  answer  to  a defence  of  this 
sort.  Christians  are,  of  course,  as  free  to  like  or  dislike 
Jews  as  Jews  are  to  like  or  dislike  Christians.  But  fair 
play  they  are  entitled  to,  and  this  in  a large  part  of  Europe 
they  ai'e  not  getting.  The  latest  accounts,  in  fact,  show 
that  the  riots  and  outrages  have  been  renewed  on  an  in- 
creased scale,  and  that  martial  law  has  been  proclaimed  in 
parts  of  Hungary.  This  vigorous  step  has  certainly  not 
been  taken  too  soon. 


WEST  INDIAN  PROGRESS. 

NO  one  who  is  interested,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  in 
the  West  Indies  can  fail  to  rejoice  that  the  subject 
should  have  been  brought,  even  at  a time  of  year  not  very 
favourable  to  its  meeting  with  much  attention,  before  the 
English  pubhc.  The  expectation  of  a report  from  the 
Colonial  Oflice  on  some  of  the  island  tarifls  has  been  the 
immediate  occasion  of  this ; and  there  are  plenty  of  sub- 
jects Avhich,  if  the  persons  concerned  are  dexterous,  can  be 
joined  on  to  it.  A letter  and  an  article  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday  join  in  upbraiding  the  practice  of  taxing  arti- 
cles of  food  on  import,  which  is  said  to  starve  the  negro 
and  make  him  an  inefficient  labourer,  while  he  is  gradu- 
all}’  being  ousted  by  the  more  sparely  living,  but  less 
ofiective,  coolie.  Ho  economist  can  defend  the  taxing  of 
food  stuQs  when  there  is  any  other  possible,  source  of 
revenue,  and  the  objection  to  such  a policy  is  not  ob- 
ffiated  by  the  inconsistency  of  an  advocate  who  at  once 
objects  to  the  free  importation  of  coolies  and  cries  out 
against  the  free  importation  of  food.  The  Times'  Corre- 
spondent charitably  puts  down  the  great  amount  of  ille- 
gitimacy among  the  negroes  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
a family — a contention  which  may  be  thought  likely  to 
bring  a smile  to  the  faces  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  negro  race.  But  these 
slips  in  advocacy,  though  they  may  injure  the  cause  in  the 
'Cj^es  of  hasty  judges,  do  not  do  away  with  its  real  injustice. 
It  is  certain  that  for  half  a century,  though  in  a few 
cases  there  has  recently  been  a slight  improvement,  the 
AVest  Indies  have  been  the  most  unprosperous  and  unpro- 
gressive, except  in  population,  of  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  certain  also  that  their  general  state  of 
civilization  is  not  such  that  this  ill  fate  can  fairly  be 
set  down  to  their  own  fault.  Except  Barbadoes,  and  per- 
haps Jamaica,  no  one  of  them  contains  an  independent 
jDopulation  of  English  blood  sufficient  to  have  the  English 
spirit  of  self-government  and  self-help  powerfully  developed. 
They  want  governing  and  guiding,  and  governing  and 
guiding  is  exactly  what  they  have  for  the  most  part  lacked. 
Certainly  they  are  not  uhderstafied ; for,  with  a population 
of  a million  and  a half,  they  have  five  Governors,  with  an 
aggregate  salary  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  Lieutenant-Governors,  Chief  Justices,  Puisne  Judges, 
Administrators,  Treasurers,  Attorney-Generals,  Collectors, 
Auditors,  and  so  forth,  in  amplest  measure.  But  this  does 
not  seem,  despite  no  few  instances  of  administrative  merit 
in  individuals,  to  be  altogether  enough  to  ensure  prosperity. 
Indeed  stories  are  told,  and  of  a date  not  a hundred  years 
old,  as  to  Governors  finding  the  Treasurers  with  nothing  to 
treasure,  the  Collectors  unable  to  collect  a farthing,  and 
having  to  raise  money  on  their  private  resources  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  Government  going. 

The  fact  is  that  the  West  Indies  are  at  present  the  most 
glaring  example  of  the  vicarious  penalties  following  on  the 
reckless  acts  of  inconsiderate  morality  and  sentiment  which 
have  been  the  curse  of  English  statesmanship  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  not  of  course  that  morality  is  not  a 
very  fine  thing ; it  is  finer  when  the  moral  man  really  puts 
himself  to  some  expense — as  was  the  case  in  the  emancipa- 
tion business — than  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  he  insists  on  somebody  else  paying  all  the  charges. 
But  even  then  it  has  its  drawbacks ; and  a paradoxer  might 
even  make  out  indulgence  in  it  to  be  a rather  immoral 
kind  of  luxury.  Englishmen  enfranchised  the  West  Indian 
slaves,  they  paid  a not  inconsiderable  sum  as  compensa- 
tion, and  then  they  in  effect  begged  the  AVest  Indies  to  be 
so  good  as  to  take  themselves  away  and  be  no  more  heard 
of.  They  took  absolutely  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  social  and  economic  system  of  the  islands  had 
been  built  up  on  the  two  pillars  of  slavery  and  commercial 
protective  duties,  and  that  when  these  were,  no  doubt 


very  properly,  cut  away,  it  must  topple  downj  unless  some- 
thing else  was  provided.  The  same  blows  wffich  destroyed 
the  staple  industries  incapacitated  the  only  capitalists  of 
the  islands  from  stalking  any  new  ones  by  practically  de- 
stroying their  capital.  Hot  until  very  recently  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  tte  population  in  the  way 
of  making  a living,  even  though  not  a few  of  the  islands 
are  in  a strict  state  of  political  jmjiilage.  Hor  has  this 
outburst  of  virtue  been  even  consistent,  as  this  matter 
of  the  food  tarifis  shows.  England  has  been  too  orthodox 
in  Free-trade  to  give  bounties  on  West  Indian  sugar  ; but 
she  has  not  attempted  the  least  interference  with  colonial 
treasurers  who  lay  import  duties  on  American  or  Indian 
rice.  She  has  maintained — and  it  may  be  fairly  argued 
that  any  alteration  in  this  respect  would  have  been 
by  no  means  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  in  the 
islands  themselves — an  elaborate  and  exjiensive  'personnel 
of  Government.  But  until  recently,  when  a considerable 
change  has  taken  place  for  the  better,  this  personnel  has 
hardly  been  thought  of  as  a means  for  instructing  the  in- 
habitants (vast  numbers  of  whom  are  nothing  but  savages 
a generation  or  two  removed)  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
and  the  methods  of  commercial  pi'osperity.  The  evils,  of 
course,  have  tended  to  increase  themselves,  as  evils  always 
do.  The  more  a proprietor  gets  into  debt,  the  less  is  he 
able  to  cultivate  his  estate  ; and  the  more  estates  go  out  of 
cultivation,  the  more  opportunity  is  there  for  the  half-savage 
life  of  freedom — ill-fed  and  comfortless,  but  idle  and  there- 
fore congenial  to  him — which  the  negTo’s  soul  loves. 

Of  late,  however,  there  has  been,  as  has  been  said,  a 
certain  improvement,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  more.  Some  of  this  improvement  is  due 
to  that  very  importation  of  coolies  which  is  naturally 
but  shortsightedly  objected  to.  More  has  been  owing  to 
the  substitution  for  decaying  and  unsuitable  industries 
of  fresh  ones,  and  much  of  this  has  in  its  turn  been 
due  to  the  Colonial  Office,  to  the  local  administrators  and 
to  the  counsels  of  an  excellent  institution  (which  the 
general  public  looks  u]ion  merely  as  a kind  of  Bosher- 
^’ille,  with  nothing  to  pay),  Kew  Gardens.  Most  men 
who  smoke  know  that  Jamaica  cigars  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised. A great  fruit  trade  has  sprung  up  between  the 
Bahamas  and  the  large  American  towns.  The  diligent 
reader  of  advertisements  may  for  the  first  time  have  heard 
of  Montserrat  (and  may  very  likely  have  confused  it  with 
the  Marquisate  of  Conrad  in  the  Talisman)  in  connexion 
with  lime-juice.  Trinidad,  which  was  once,  poetically  no 
doubt,  said  to  be  “ cultivated  up  to  the  mountain  tops,”  and 
which  has  since  been  half  desert,  has  revived,  thanks  to  the 
coolie.  Prosperity  begets  prosperity,  and  by  degrees,  with 
a little  wise  management,  there  is  no  doubt  that  capital  may 
be  made  to  flow  back  into  the  islands,  and  their  natural 
resources  may  once  more  be  utilized.  But,  in  order  that 
this  may  be  done,  and  until  it  is  done,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  real,  not  for  ornamental. 
Governors-.  England  chose  half  a century  ago  to  emanci- 
pate a large  number  of  the  race  which  combines  disin- 
clination to  wmrk,  inability  or  unwilHngness  to  take  a 
commercial  initiative,  and  the  faculty  of  increasing  and 
multiplying  on  comjiaratively  scanty  food,  in  the  greatest 
degree  of  all  races,  unless  the  Irish,  to  whom  it  has  been  so 
often  comjiared,  is  to  be  excepted.  Acting  thus  in  avowed 
deference  to  the  rules  of  morality,  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  escape  a further  moral  responsibility.  She  was  bound 
not  merely  to  give  the  negroes  legal  power  to  earn  their 
own  living,  but  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  so ; 
and  that  is  what  she  has  never  done.  Of  no  other  part  of 
the  Queen’s  dominions  can  it  be  said,  so  emphatically  as 
it  can  of  the  AVest  Indies,  that  the  ruling  country  is  under 
a distinct  obligation  to  it.  The  temporary  prosperity,  and 
the  dense  population  which  is  not  temporary,  are  the 
distinct  and  artificial  work  of  England,  the  results  of  a 
long  course  of  deliberate  policy.  The  depression  which 
has  succeeded  that  prosperity  has  been  equally  caused  by 
the  deliberate  acts  of  English  Governments.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  be  done,  no  doubt,  is  to  arrange  in  all  cases 
for  cheajj  and  effective  government,  and  for  meeting  the 
costs  of  that  government  without  such  suicidal  experiments 
as  the  taxation  of  food.  Another  is  the  importation  of 
races  who,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  equal  to  the  negro 
in  working  power  man  for  man,  are  certainly  not  more 
foreign  to  the  soil  than  he  is,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
working  where  he  does  not.  A third,  and  not  the  least 
important,  is  the  scientific  development  of  this  neglected 
estate  on  the  lines  of  the  developments  just  noticed.  Such 
development  presided  over  by  Government  has  in  it,  no 
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doubt,  something  shocking  to  home-keeping  Englishmen. 
We  do  not  want  Government  to  tell  us  that  coal  sliould  be 
worked  at  Newcastle  and  tin  in  Cornwall.  But  then  this 
happens  to  be  exactly  what  the  average  West  Indian  does 
want  to  be  told. 


VESTRIES  AND  WATER  COMPANIES. 

The  good  people  who  hope  to  use  the  tyranny  of  the 
Water  Companies  as  a lever  in  the  work  of  revolution- 
izing the  government  of  London  cannot  have  read  the 
report  of  the  interview  between  the  Richmond  depiTtation 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
Deputations  to  complain  about  the  supply  of  water  have 
become  numerous  of  late.  When  Londoners  wake  up  to 
a consciousness  of  having  a grievance  they  are  wont  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Complaint  becomes  a popular  amuse- 
ment, like  linking  or  the  spelling  bee.  If  it  could  be 
arranged  that  only  the  right  sort  of  persons  should  be  com- 
plained of,  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  would  doubtless  be 
ready  to  welcome  a craze  of  this  kind.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would  rejoice  in  being  able  to  point  out  to  suc- 
cessive deputations  that,  if  his  Bill  had  only  passed,  London 
would  be  supplied  with  water  almost  gratuitously  and  with 
no  trouble.  But,  to  judge  from  the  experience  of  Rich- 
mond, all  complaints  could  not  be  trusted  to  give  a conve- 
nient opening  for  demonstrations  of  the  beauty  and  virtues 
of  a London  Municipality.  The  people  of  that  suburban 
town  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  by  experience 
how  a local  authority  can  supply  the  place  of  a Water  Com- 
pany ; and,  strange  to  say,  they  have  not  found  the  experi- 
ment answer.  So  far  from  begging  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  help  them  to  throw  off  the 
tyranny  of  a Company,  the  Richmond  deputation  has  asked 
him  to  exert  his  influence  to  induce  their  Vestry  to  use  the 
services  of  one. 

It  appears  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Aitken  that  house- 
holders in  Richmond  have  been  suffering  for  some  time  from 
a worse  evil  than  high  water  rates.  They  have  had  very 
little  water  for  their  money,  and  that  very  bad.  The  Vestry 
■which  undertook  to  supply  the  town  can  scarcely  plead  want 
of  experience  as  an  excuse  for  failure.  As  flxr  back  as  1877 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  to  interfere  to  quicken 
their  exertions.  In  the  six  years  which  have  gone  over  since 
then  they  have  been  making  haste  very  slowly  in  the  task 
of  obtaining  water  for  their  townspeople.  Neither  have 
they  apparently  compensated  for  their  delay  by  any  display 
of  intelligence  or  business-like  thoroughness  They  can 
scarcely  plead,  if  the  deputation  is  to  be  trusted,  that 
though  their  waterworks  are  long  in  making  they  will  be 
good  when  they  do  get  fliiished.  On  the  contrary,  the 
further  the  Vestry  goes  the  more  obvious  it  becomes  that 
their  supply  of  water  will  always  be  bad  and  scanty,  and  will 
cost  a great  deal.  Richmond  is  supplied  by  its  intelligent 
local  authorities  with  water  from  Petersham  meadow  which 
is  regulai-ly  overflowed  by  the  Thames.  This  liver,  as  most 
people  outside  of  Ve.stries  know,  contains  the  sewage  of 
many  towns,  and  the  Richmond  deputation  assert  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  drink,  and  wash  in,  this  diluted 
poison.  Another  resource  of  the  Vestry  has  been  a certain 
artesian  well  which  has  a history  of  the  kind  commonly 
told  about  the  undertakings  of  local  authorities.  It  was  to 
have  been  flnished  in  six  months  and  to  have  cost,  “ includ- 
“ ing  a margin  for  unfore.seen  contingencies,”  28,000?. 
Sevenal  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  begun ; great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  boring.  The  works  have  reached 
a depth  of  1,279  which  is  just  845  ft.  beyond  the  first 
estimate,  and  no  water  has  been  found.  The  cost  has 
grown  with  the  well,  68,000?.  has  already  been  spent,  and 
the  end  of  the  outlay  is  still  as  far  off  as  the  water.  Mean- 
while Richmond  has  been  left  without  any  water  at  all 
during  one  twenty-four  hours  of  this  summer.  In  the 
presence  of  a failure  of  this  magnitude  it  is  not 
wondeiful  that  the  ratepayers  are  agitating  for  a 
remedy.  The  particular  remedy  they  ask  for  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  reformers  who  assert  that 
the  monopoly  of  the  Water  Companies  is  the  soui-ce  of  all 
evil.  They  ask  the  Local  Government  Board  to  compel  the 
Vestry  to  get  water  from  the  Vauxhall  Company,  which 
asks  a high  price,  but  can  at  least  be  trusted  to  supply  a 
decent  article  in  sufficient  quantity.  They  also  call  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  doings  of  the  Vestry  in  the  matter 
of  the  water  supply.  The  Local  Government  Board  is  asked 
to  find  out,  “ among  other  things,”  ivhat  becomes  of 


all  the  water  the  Vestry  say  they  supply,  and  to  provide 
that  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
comes  from  the  Peter.sham  meadow.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  Vesti-y  has  not  been  silent  under  these  accusations.  It 
has  done  its  best  to  show  that  they  are  unfounded  or  ex- 
aggerated, and  to  a certain  extent  it  has  been  successful. 
Angry  deputations  do  not  usually  weigh  their  word.s,  and 
the  Richmond  ratepayers  have  had  to  confess  that  they  enjoy 
average  good  health,  and  have  not  in  fact  been  poisoned  by 
the  V estry’s  water.  But  in  the  main  theii"  case  has  been  made 
out.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  town  was  left  without  water 
for  twenty-four  hours.  As  good  a defence  as  was  possible 
has  been  made  foi'  the  well ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
has  cost  three  times  the  estimated  amount,  and  is  still  di-y, 
that  the  works  are  stopped,  and  that  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  making  it  a success.  The  Ve.stry  has  also  prac- 
tically surrendered.  Since  the  complaints  of  the  ratepayers 
became  public  water  has  been  properly  supplied,  which  is  a 
sufficiently  ample  confession  that  the  prevdous  difficulties 
Avere  the  I'esult  of  mere  bungling.  Better  still,  tlie  woi'ks 
of  the  Vestry  have  been  put  in  communication  with  those 
of  the  Vauxhall  Company,  which  is  able  and  willing  to 
supply  the  town  for  a consideration. 

The  fight  between  the  householders  of  Pbichmond  and 
their  Vestry  illustrates  one  side  of  the  character  of  local 
governments  in  a very  timely  manner.  A Railway  or  a 
Water  Company  may  be  overbearing  and  exacting  ivhen  it 
can  rely  on  a practical  monopoly.  The  directors  will 
naturally  do  their  best  to  obtain  a high  dividend  for  their 
shareholders,  and  the  people  who  hai^e  to  pay  to  make  up 
the  profits  will  no  less  naturally  complain.  But  a Company 
is  a great  business  undertaking,  and  has  many  motives  to 
do  its  work  well.  It  can  direct  its  attention  to  one  object, 
and  the  directors  know  that  there  is  a force  which  can 
punish  them  if  they  indulge  in  intolerable  abuses.  The 
decision  w'hich  the  House  of  Lords  has  just  given  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Dobbs  shows  that  there  is  a legal 
way  to  put  a stop  to  overcharges  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  ratepayers  of  every  district.  A local  au- 
thority has  less  apparent  motive  to  make  a high 
profit ; but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  demonstrate  the 
great  truth  that  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s 
business.  It  is  also  far  less  likely  to  be  guided,  as  a 
Company  is,  by  experts.  The  Richmond  Vestry,  haifing 
many  other  things  to  attend  to,  delegated  its  authority  to  a 
Water  Supply  Committee.  As  a natural  consequence,  it 
lost  all  effectual  control  over  the  w'ork.  When  it  ivas 
called  to  report  progress,  the  Committee  seems  to  have 
draped  itself  in  its  virtue,  and  to  have  asked  whether 
aspersions  were  being  cast  on  its  moral  character.  The 
majority  of  the  Vestrymen  have  had  to  confess  that  for 
years  past  it  has  been  impossible  for  them  to  discover  what 
was  being  spent  on  their  artesian  well.  This  kind  of  dead- 
lock is  commonly  found  to  ens’ue  when  Avork  is  done  by  the 
holders  of  elective  offices,  and  not  by  practical  men  Avho 
are  paid  for  doing  it  as  a matter  of  business.  And  then, 
too,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  bring  a local  authority  to  its 
bearings.  In  his  ansAver  to  the  deputation  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  to  confess  that  he  could  do  so  little  that  it  Aims 
almost  nothing.  The  Local  Government  Board  would  have 
to  hold  inquiries,  and  satisfy  itself  that  there  had  been  cor- 
ruption or  very  gross  neglect,  before  it  could  take  any  steps 
against  the  Vestry.  Experience  has  shoAvn  that  the  rate- 
payers are  almost  helpless  when  they  have  to  struggle 
against  an  elected  local  authority.  Men  of  any  standing 
do  not  care  to  sit  on  Vestries ; and,  unless  these  bodies  are 
continually  Avatched,  they  have  a passion  for  distinguishing 
themselves  by  gre.at  Avorks  for  Avhich  the  ratepayers  must 
find  the  money.  A London  Municipality  would  perhaps 
not  be  filled  by  the  class  of  men  Avho  sit  on  Vestries ; but 
it  Avould  be  a far  more  poAverful  body,  and  almost  beyond 
control.  The  difficulties  Avhich  have  arisen  out  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  Richmond  AA^ater  supply  should  have 
the  useful  effect  of  shoAving  that  AAnrksAvhich  require  special 
knoAvledge  and  the  outlay  of  a great  capital  can  alAAaays  bo 
best  carried  out  by  Companies,  Avhich  haA'e  the  strongest 
motives  to  do  them  Avell  and  cheaply.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Avater  supplied  by  the  Vestry,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  had  at  last  to  call  on  the  Vauxhall  Company 
to  saA'e  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  OAvn  blundei- 
ing,  should  put  a stop  to  the  greatly  exaggerated  complaints 
Avhich  have  lately  beco’me  the  fashion.  By  seeing  Avhat  it 
might  haA-e  to  put  up  Avith,  London  will  perhaps  realize  the 
fact  that  it  is  Avell  and  amply  supplied  Avith  water  by  private 
enterprise. 
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TEIER. 

NTE  Romam  Treveris  stetit  annis  mccc” — so  runs  the  in- 
scription on  the  “ Rothes  Haus,”  formerly  the  town-hall  of 
Trier.  Not  content  with  the  distinction  of  being  the  best-pre- 
served Roman  town  north  of  the  Alps,  Trier  raises  pretensions  to 
an  antiquity  which  would  make  Rome  itself  seem  young.  To  he 
first  among  German  cities  in  point  of  age  is  not  enough  ; it  lays 
claim  to  being  second  only  in  antiquity  to  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  asserts  that  its  founder  was  Treheta,  a son  of  Ninus,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name.  This  fable  outdoes  in  absurdity  most  of 
the  mediaeval  inventions,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in 
Trier  itself  there  are  no  traces  of  times  more  remote  than  the  days 
when  the  Roman  colony  was  planted  here  on  the  territory  of  the 
Treveri,  one  of  the  Belgic  tribes.  Truth  there  may  he  in  the  tra- 
dition that  a flourishing  native  town  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
new  colony.  But  the  old  name,  if  it  had  one,  was  disregarded  by 
the  conquerors,  and  the  new  settlement  became  the  name-child  of 
the  emperors,  and  added  another  to  the  many  towns  bearing  the 
great  name  of  Augustus  to  be  found  dotted  here  and  there  as  far 
as  the  extreme  confines  of  the  Empire.  The  Romans  seem  to 
have  been  singularly  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  inventing  new 
names,  for  they  went  on  calling  town  after  town  Augusta,  till 
the  word  ceased  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a proper  name  in 
distinguishing  the  individual  from  the  class.  Hence  the  need 
came  of  adding  some  explanatory  adjective  to  make  it  clear 
whether  the  Augusta  referred  to  were  in  Italy,  or  Spain,  or 
Gaul,  or  in  some  even  more  outlandish  quarter.  Thus  this  city  in 
the  Rhineland  was  known  as  the  Augusta  Treverorum,  from  the 
name  of  the  people  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested.  In  many  of 
the  other  cities  so  named  Augustus  has  completely  swamped  the 
secondary  or  surname,  and  has  been  preserved  in  such  widely 
differing  forms  as  Saragossa,  Aosta,  and  Sebastopol;  but  in  the  name 
Trier  the  m(3mory  of  the  barbarians  has  effaced  that  of  the  em- 
peror. The  colony  soon  grew  into  what  must  have  been  a very 
stately  city,  if  all  its  buildings  were  on  the  same  scale  as  those 
which  are  still  standing.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Belgica  Prima,  and  in  the  last  century  of  the  Empire  Trier  had 
from  time  to  time  the  honour  of  sheltering  the  Emperor  within  its 
walls.  No  doubt  this  would  bring  it  into  fashion  ; and,  though  it 
had  no  hot  springs  to  attract  fashionable  loungers  like  its  neigh- 
bour Aquis-granum,  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  must  have  made  it  a pleasant  place  of  residence. 
The  fragmentary  remains  of  domestic  dwellings  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  a numerous  population, 
wealthy  enough  to  require  luxurious  habitations.  And,  though 
the  rude  climate  and  barren  hills  were  a poor  exchange 
for  Roman  sunshine  and  the  luxuriant  gardens  of  the  Campagna, 
doubtless  the  conquerors  found  out  that  on  those  rocky  hills  along 
the  winding  river,  grapes  ripened  which  yielded  a wine  that  could 
hold  its  own  when  compared  even  with  the  produce  of  Italian 
vines.  The  beauty  of  the  river  inspired  a Roman  poet  to  make 
it  the  theme  of  his  verses,  and  though  there  were  then  none  of 
the-  ruined  castles  and  towers  which  now  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  white  walls  of  villas  surrounded  by 
their  trim  gardens  were  perhaps  more  to  the  taste  of  a people 
whose  admiration  for  buildings  was  excited  rather  by  their  com- 
pleteness than  their  decay. 

Two  basilicas,  a great  gateway,  a palace,  an  amphitheatre,  public 
baths,  and  a bridge  are  the  attractions  which  Trier  can  boast  to 
lure  lovers  of  antiquity  within  her  gates.  As  the  place  has  none 
of  the  distractions  dear  to  society  to  offer,  its  visitors  are  for  the 
most  part  students  of  the  past.  To  such  visitors  the  Rothes  Haus, 
the  quaint,  many-gabled  hostel  in  the  market-place,  at  once  recom- 
mends itself  by  its  old-world  look.  Sleeping  in  a mediaeval  house 
is  supposed  to  be  of  wonderful  use  in  steeping  the  mind  in  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  Then,  too,  the  Rothes  Haus  looks  out 
into  the  market-place,  so  that  the  stranger  gazing  from  its  window 
has  laid  bare  before  him  the  very  heart  of  all  the  life  there  is  to  see. 
That  is  not  much,  for  a more  dead-alive  place  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  find.  Towns  that  have  come  down  in  the  world  are  too 
apt  to  be  like  decayed  gentlefolk.  They  are  so  full  of  the  past 
that  they  can  make  nothing  of  the  present.  Of  this  Trier  is  a nota- 
ble example.  However,  its  dulness  may  be  turned  to  good  account ; 
for,  there  being  nothing  else  to  distract  the  visitor’s  mind,  he  can 
concentrate  it  all  the  more  intently  on  the  business  of  seeing  the 
ruins.  Ruins  indeed  they  can  scarcely  be  called,  for  some  of  them 
are  in  excellent  preservation.  Leaving  the  market-place  and  turning 
north  up  the  Simeon  Strasse,  w'e  see  the  majestic  gatehouse 
known  as  the  Porta  Nigra  rise  before  us.  This  great  building, 
which  is  three  stories  high,  is  like  a castle  piled  on  the  top  of 
the  two  arched  gateways  that  gave  admittance  to  the  town.  It 
could  indeed  be  defended  independently  of  the  wall,  and  even  if 
the  enemy  forced  his  way  into  the  inner  court,  it  was  only  to  find 
himself  still  shut  out  from  the  town,  but  exposed  to  attack  from  all 
parts  of  the  gatehouse.  From  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
finished,  as  well  as  from  the  style  of  the  architecture,  it  is  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  later  days  of  the  Empire.  Built  of  great 
blocks  of  sandstone  like  the  Coliseum,  it  has  suffered  so  much 
from  weathering  that  it  might  stand  for  a model  of  the  portal  of 
the  city  of  Bis.  And  as  we  pass  under  the  great  black  glooming 
mass  of  masonry,  involuntarily  the  words  of  the  inscription, 
“ Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch’  entrate,”  keep  ringing  in 
our  ears. 

"W  ending  our  way  back  to  the  market,  we  turn  this  time  to  the 
east,  aitd  in  a lew  minutes  reach  the  Cathedral,  the  basis  of  which 


is  a_  Roman  Basilica,  but  so  converted  and  enlarged  that  the 
original  building  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace.  Of  this  church 
it  may  be  said  that  it  was  thirteen  centuries  in  building,  for  the 
Roman  edifice  out  of  which  it  has  grown  is  ascribed  to  the  fourth 
century,  while  the  latest  additions  were  not  made  until  the  seven- 
teenth. Between  these  dates  it  has  been  twice  restored,  after 
being  nearly  destroyed  by  invading  hordes  ; and  greatly  enlarged 
and  embellished  at  irregular  intervals,  whenever  an  archbishop 
with  a turn  for  church-building  held  the  see.  The  differences  of 
style  in  this  architectural  patchwork  are  most  observable  on  the 
exterior  of  the  north  side.  Within,  too,  the  stucco  has  lately 
been  scraped  away,  so  that  a good  deal  of  the  original  Roman 
brickwork  is  discernible.  Passing  out  into  the  beautiful  Cloisters, 
we  find  a point  of  view  where  the  angle  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
rounded  end  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  group  themselves  in  pictu- 
resque contrast  such  as  delights  the  artist’s  eye.  But  drawing 
is  apparently  an  art  not  in  favour  at  Trier ; for  no  sooner  are 
sketch-book  and  pencil  produced  than  they  provoke  a raid  from 
the  surly  old  sacristan,  who  declares  that  all  drawing  of  plans  is 
strictly  forbidden,  and  by  thus  nipping  the  sketch  in  the  bud, 
believes  that  he  is  snuffing  out  a French  plot  for  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  or  even  perhaps  the  Empire.  The  Liebfrauenkirche  is 
remarkable  among  German  churches  of  the  thirteenth  century 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  circular  form,  suggested,  as  is  supposed, 
by  the  abbey-church  of  Braisne,  near  Soissons,  while  the  beauti- 
fully sculptured  portal  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  things  of  its 
kind  in  Germany.  Of  the  other  basilica,  though  it  looks  well  pre- 
served, one  side  only  is  original,  the  other  side  and  the  end  having 
been  rebuilt.  It  is  chiefly  noteworthy  because  it  was  not  early 
converted  into  a church,  the  usual  fate  of  basilicas,  but  was  used 
for  a long  time  for  civil  purposes  under  the  governors  imposed  by 
the  Frankish  kings ; and  it  was  not  until  quite  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

Contrasted  with  the  soundness  of  these  three  buildings,  the  rest 
of  the  architectural  evidences  of  the  Roman  rule  seem  ruinous  in- 
deed. Hard  by  the  basilica  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  town, 
a picturesque  pile  of  tumble-down  walls  was  for  long  supposed 
to  be  the  baths.  But  the  discovery  of  a very  unmistakable 
bathing  establishment  at  another  place  has  led  those  learned 
in  such  matters  to  decide  that  these  shapeless  masses  of  rubble 
and  cement  represent  the  palace  of  the  emperors.  The  mistake 
probably  arose  from  the  traces  of  an  arrangement  for  heating  by 
hot  water  to  be  seen  in  the  principal  hall — an  evidence  that  the 
emperors  suffered  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  of  Trier  during 
their  stay  within  its  walls.  Doing  duty  by  turns  as  a 
church  and  as  a fortress,  the  former  palace  has  under- 
gone so  many  changes  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  what 
the  original  form  may  have  been.  It  was  at  some  time  lighted  by 
windows,  but  probably  these  were  opened  in  the  walls  when 
windows  were  novel  modern  improvements.  They  could  hardly 
have  been  made  at  the  first  building,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
notable  points  of  Roman  domestic  architecture  that  there  are  no 
such  apertures  in  the  walls,  so  that  archaeologists  are  at  a loss  to 
determine  how  their  windowless  rooms  were  lighted.  Accumu- 
lated ruins  have  so  raised  the  level  of  the  ground  in  this  quarter  that 
at  one  time  one  of  these  windows  was  used  as  an  entrance  to  the 
town.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  all  traces  of  the  baths 
were  lost.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  their  existence 
has  been  discovered,  and  the  excavations  made  show  that  they 
were  large  and  sumptuous. 

The  amphitheatre  lies  about  a quarter  of  a mile  out  of  the  town. 
It  was  not  on  a very  large  scale  for  a building  of  the  kind,  being 
only  about  half  the  size  of  the  one  of  Verona.  It  is  reckoned 
that  it  could  hold  30,000  spectators,  a number  which  gives  an 
imposing  idea  of  the  population  of  the  town.  Here,  as  at  Frt3jus, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  accidents  of  the  ground,  and 
a saving  made  in  masonry  by  cutting  about  half  of  the  circle 
out  of  the  hillside.  As  it  now  stands  lost  in  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  of  surrounding  vineyards,  its  fragmentary  walls  over- 
grown and  well-nigh  obliterated  with  innocent-looking  turf  and 
waving  weeds,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  the  savage  scenes  that 
have  been  enacted  within  its  precincts,  with  all  the  bloody 
adjuncts  inseparable  from  a Roman  holiday.  From  the  dens  hard 
by  would  come  the  roar  of  the  famished  wild  beasts  mingling 
with  the  din  of  the  no  less  savage  multitude,  all  equally  impatient 
for  the  beginning  of  the  show,  and  without  a thought  of  pity  for 
the  poor  wretches  who  were  to  make  that  spectacle  complete.  The 
entertainments  at  Trier  must  have  been  perfect  of  their  kind.  At 
one  time,  it  is  said,  Constantine  increased  his  popularity  as 
much  as  he  has  stained  his  memory  by  having  a few  thousand  ill- 
starred  Franks,  who  had  the  bad  luck  to  fall  captive  into  his 
hands,  torn  in  pieces  with  their  leaders  for  the  diversion  of  the 
citizens ; and  a few  years  later  this  wholesale  massacre  was  re- 
enacted on  the  members  of  another  tribe. 

It  is  a relief  to  leave  the  spot  that  has  such  sickening  histories 
attached  to  it,  and  to  efface  the  memory  of  them  among  the 
literary  treasures  to  be  found  in  the  town  library.  Among 
these  are  written  and  printed  books  of  great  rarity.  An  illu- 
minated copy  of  the  Gospels  dating  from  the  days  of  the 
Great  Karl,  with  portraits  in  cameo  of  the  Imperial  family 
on  the  richly-jewelled  binding,  and  the  Codex  Egberti,  with 
its  wonderful  illuminations,  are  among  the  gems  of  the  collec- 
tion. And,  side  by  side  with  these  editions  de  luxe  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  which  were  only  within  the  reach 
of  emperors  and  kings,  may  be  seen  the  earliest  specimens  of  that 
wonderful  new  art  which  five  hundred  years  later  took  by  storm. 
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the  world  of  letters,  and  has  since  thrown  wide  its  gateways  to 
Mor  as  well  as  rich ; for  the  library  possesses  the  Bible  that  was 
Gutenberg's  first  great  triumph,  and  the  Catholicon  that  followed 
it  ten  years  later.  The  compass  of  tlie  city  is  so  small  that,  much 
as  there  is  to  be  seen,  the  experienced  sight-seer  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  get  through  it  all  in  one  day ; and,  if  the  value  of  a day 
he  gauged  by  the  number  and  novelty  of  the  ideas  it  produces,  we 
can  imagine  no  place  where  a day  could  be  more  profitably  spent. 
Above  all,  the  pilgrim  from  the  North  who  has  not  yet  seen  Rome 
should  visit  Trier  if  he  wishes  to  know  what  Roman  civilization 
could  produce,  as  certainly  nowhere  else  north  of  the  Alps  will  he 
find  so  well-preserved  a specimen  of  a great  Roman  provincial 
town. 


THE  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

OUR  readers  may  remember  the  words  in  which  old  Sir 
Hildebrand  Osbaldistone  in  Rob  Roy  expresses  his  sense  of 
the  downward  course  of  human  affairs.  “ French  antics,  and  book 
learning,  and  the  new  turnips,  and  the  rats  and  the  Hanoverians 
have  changed  the  world  I ha’  known  in  old  England.”  And  many 
a sportsman  of  sixty  looking  back  on  the  days  of  his  youth  will 
confess  with  a sigh  that  railways,  and  mowing  machines,  and  the 
new  breechloaders,  and  the  drilled  turnips,  and  the  Agricultural 
Unions  have  changed  the  world  that  he  has  known  in  old  England. 
The  contrast  between  the  ist  of  September  old  style  and  the  ist  of 
September  new  style  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  the  lives  of  the  smaller  country  gentry  and  wealthier 
clergy  had  undergone  no  change  for  nearly  a century  ; that  is  to 
say,  they  continued  to  live  entirely  at  home,  found  all  their 
amusements  and  interests  at  their  own  doors,  and  marked  their 
calendar  by  local  festivals,  rural  operations,  and  country  sports, 
without  a thought  for  any  other  world  than  the  little  one  in  which 
they  moved.  The  result  was  that  the  various  classes  of  which 
rural  society  is  composed  were  then  more  closely  knit  together 
than  they  have  been  since,  each  occupying  a more  natural  and 
more  fixed  position  than  it  does  now,  and  each,  on  the  whole, 
better  satisfied  with  its  position.  The  clergy  and  the  gentry 
were  the  tradesman’s  best  customers  in  the  adjoining  town. 
Farming  was  still  an  hereditary  occupation,  in  the  hands  of 
families  who  had  been  on  the  same  estate  for  generations,  and 
who  with  the  old  house  and  the  old  acres  inherited  the  old 
respect  for  their  landlords  which  forbade  the  growth  of  anything 
like  social  jealousy.  The  peasantry  were  not  very  well  off;  but 
they  had  not  yet  learned  to  throw  the  blame  on  their  employers 
or  "their  landlords,  and  were  always  pleased  to  see  a gentle- 
man about  the  fields,  to  have  some  talk  with  him,  and  per- 
haps to  mark  down  a covey.  In  those  days  the  sportsman  was 
able  to  take  the  field  with  the  certainty  of  being  welcome  every- 
where. The  farmer  did  not  grudge  him  an  amusement  to  which 
it  never  entered  his  head  that  he  had  any  kind  of  right  himself ; 
and  though  the  abundance  of  cover  usually  made  it  unnecessary 
for  the  shooter  to  go  into  his  standing  beans,  yet  he  never 
grumbled  if  he  did.  It  was  all  in  the  way  of  sport — to  be  re- 
gretted perhaps,  but  not  to  be  resented,  any  more  than  the  damage 
done  by  foxhunters.  In  those  drowsy,  sunny  days,  in  that  old 
rural  world,  where  you  could  still  get  greengages  and  apricots 
and  ribstone  pippins,  partridge-shooting  was  without  a drawback. 
No  suppressed  discontent  dogged  the  steps  of  the  gunner  from 
field  to  field,  and  the  gentleman  shooting  over  his  own  estate,  or 
the  clergyman  over  his  own  glebe,  felt  that  he  was  giving  as  well 
as  receiving  pleasure. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that,  in  consequence  of 
either  social,  political,  or  agricultural  changes,  partridge-shooting 
has  lost  its  old  attractions.  “Though  much  is  taken,  much  re- 
mains”; and  though  the  old  system  is  gradually,  if  not  rapidly, 
disappearing,  there  are  parts  of  England  in  which  it  still  survives, 
and  seems  likely  to  survive,  in  its  integrity.  But  even  in  the 
regions  of  big  hedgerows  and  small  farms,  foul  stubbles  and 
white  turnips,  where  both  nature  and  man  still  smile  upon  the 
sport,  the  ist  of  September  can  never  again  be  what  it  w'as  to 
men  who  never  left  home,  to  whom  grouse  and  salmon  were  as 
inaccessible  as  lions  and  tigers,  and  who  from  the  end  of  the 
hunting  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  beginning  of  the 
shooting.  Then  what  preparations  used  to  be  made  for  the  all- 
important  day ! . How  it  was  talked  about  in  the  magistrates’ 
room,  in  the  bookseller’s  shop  where  the  gentlemen  went  to  read 
the  papers,  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  yard  of  the  principal  inn 
on  every  market-day  through  August ! In  those  days,  when 
pointers  or  setters  were  indispensable,  it  became  necessary  to 
get  them  into  condition  before  the  opening  of  the  season ; and 
men  and  hoys  on  ponies  used  to  be  seen  galloping  madly  along  the 
dusty  roads  and  lanes,  followed  by  half  a dozen  dogs,  who  were 
running  off  their  superfluous  flesh,  and  hardening  the  balls  of  their 
feet  against  the  sharp  prickly  stubble.  Then  came  the  delight  of 
looking  up  the  old  shooting  gear — coats,  gaiters,  boots,  which  were 
all,  so  to  speak,  of  a more  special  character  than  are  worn  now 
when  a man  dons  knickerbockers  and  shooting-boots  all  the  year 
round,  and  makes  no  change  for  September.  Then,  however, 
white  cord  or  buckskin  trousers,  or  perhaps  knee-breeches, 
velveteen  coats  with  capacious  inside  pockets,  and  ponderous 
boots  which  no  man  thought  of  wearing  at  any  other  time, 
were  all  tie  riyueur,  and  had  to  be  got  ready  beforehand.  At 
one  time  of  day  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  start  as  soon  as 


it  was  light;  but  that  was  beginning  to  bo  given  up  at  the 
time  we  are  more  particularly  thi)ildng  of,  when  men  had  begun 
to  stay  out  till  a late  dinner,  instead  of  coming  home  .as  they 
used  to  do  in  the  middle  of  the  d.ay.  It  still  continued  to  be 
done,  however,  and  must  be  done  still,  when  necessary  to  make 
sure  of  outlying  covevs  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  trespassers, 
or  birds  which  are  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  boundary  .and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  There  are  not  many  men,  however,  who 
are  keen  enough  to  do  it  now,  whatever  the  object,  and  a late 
start  about  eleven,  I’eturning  home  in  time  for  a game  of  billiards 
before  dinner,  is  more  frequently  the  order  of  the  day. 

But,  whether  the  start  w.as  early  or  late,  a dilferent  spectacle  lay 
before  the  shooter's  eye  as  he  emerged  into  the  open  fields  from  that 
which  greets  him  now,  and  a wholly  different  modus  opevandi 
resorted  to  from  that  with  which  the  modern  sportsman  is  familiar. 
Then  he  started  on  his  walk  among  thick  wheat  stubbles  reaped  with 
the  sickle  and  reaching  half  way  up  to  his  knees ; turnips  sown  broad- 
cast, with  only  here  and  there  a field  of  swedes  among  them,  and 
affording  a cover  at  once  thick  enough  to  hide  the  birds,  dry  enough 
to  attract  them,  and  tangled  enough  to  prevent  them  from  running ; 
amopg  rambling,  straggling  hedgerows,  and  deep  ditches  filled  with 
briars,  where  a whole  covey  might  be  killed  one  after  another  at 
single  shots ; and  with  a brace  of  dogs  who  ranged  backwards  and 
forwards  in  front  of  him,  stopping  every  now  and  then  as  if  carved 
in  stone  when,  in  the  language  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
“ snuS'ed  the  tainted  gale.”  Then,  too,  the  sportsman  got  lots  of 
odd  unexpected  points  in  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  places  in 
which  single  birds  had  dropped  after  the  dispersion  of  the  covey, 
imparting  a variety  and  interest  to  the  sport  in  which  it  certainly 
was  superior  to  grouse-shooting'.  Now  all  that  is  at  an  end  ; not 
really  because  birds  won’t  lie  to  dogs,  or  bec.ause  all  the  rough 
cover  which  was  formerly  to  be  found  has  disappeared,  but  simply 
because  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as  thei'e  used  to  be,  because  in 
drilled  turnips  birds  are  more  difficult  to  approach,  and  because 
swedes,  which  hold  the  wet,  have  so  generally  superseded  the  old- 
fashioned  white  turnip.  In  a word,  sport  behind  dogs  not  being 
quite  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  the  majority  of  men  will  not  have 
it  at  all,  and  have  taken  to  something  different  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  worse  still — walking  up  birds  which  have  been  pre- 
viously driven  into  cover  after  the  fashion  depicted  in  Mr.  W ortley’s 
picture  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Fair  shooting,  we  maintain,  is 
still  to  be  had  over  dogs  ; and  a moderate  bag  with  them  is  better 
worth  getting  than  one  counted  by  hundreds  without  them. 

When  beating  with  dogs,  and  not  starting  before  nine  o’clock, 
the  best  sport  was  to  be  had  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  even  when 
stubbles  were  in  their  glory,  among  the  green  cover,  turnips,  man- 
gold-wurzel,  clover,  any  very  thick  grass,  potatoes,  or  mustard. 
Nowadays,  of  course,  we  have  nothing  else  to  rely  upon.  But  before 
mowing  wheat  came  into  fashion,  which  it  did  about  twenty  years 
ago,  capital  sport  was  to  be  had  in  the  wheat-stubbles  from  four 
to  six  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  coveys  began  to  assemble  there 
for  feeding ; and  one  often  saw  more  birds  in  a couple  of  hours 
than  one  had  seen  during  the  whole  day.  But  it  is  more  difficult, 
generally  speaking,  to  break  a covey  at  this  hour  of  the  day  than 
it  is  earlier,  and  they  soon  become  wild.  But,  when  the  stubble 
was  high,  shooting  enough  could  be  got  by  simply  walking  on 
from  field  to  field,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  follow  up  the 
birds  at  all.  Otherwise,  of  course,  this  is  the  very  cream  of 
partridge-shooting  in  the  old  style  ; to  get  your  right  and  left, 
that  is,  out  of  a good  covey  which  rises  between  you  and  your 
dog,  and  then  to  hunt  for  the  rest,  which  have  gone  off  in  twos 
and  threes  to  each  quarter  of  the  compass.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  get  into  the  middle  of  a covey  when  they  are  feeding,  or  for 
any  reason  on  the  move,  when  they  are  apt  to  rise  all  together  and 
go*away  in  a lump.  But  in  the  middle  of  a hot  day,  when  they 
are  basking  in  the  turnips  or  potatoes,  especially  early  in  the 
season,  they  are  easily  divided ; and  then  comes  the  sweetest 
moment  of  the  day,  as  bird  by  bird  is  picked  up,  one  by  the  side 
of  the  brook,  another  out  of  a patch  of  thistles  in  the  corner  of 
the  meadow,  and  another  brace  or  two  out  of  the  adjoining  roots. 
Opinions  dift'er  as  to  the  number  of  which  a shooting-party  should 
consist.  But  for  the  old-fashioned  style  three  are  quite  enough, 
and  two  better.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  old  sporting  en- 
gravings there  are  very  seldom  more  than  two  men  represented  in 
the  act  of  partridge-shooting,  and  quite  as  often  only  one ; men 
ill  wide-skirted  shooting-jackets  coming  below  the  knee,  long 
breeches  covering  the  calf  of  the  leg,  short  gaiters,  and  broad- 
brimmed,  low-crowned  hats.  The  coat  was  sometimes  of  a 
bright  red.  They  carry  long  single-barrelled  flint-and-steel  guns, 
and  are  accompanied  by  two  heavily-built  pointers,  of  the  old 
thick-set,  square-headed  type  which  is  now  almost  proscribed. 
These  were  the  men  who  rose  at  break  of  day  and  returned 
to  dinner  in  the  afternoon  well  satisfied  with  their  six  or 
seven,  or  it  might  be  eight  or  ten,  brace  of  birds,  killed  in  true 
sporting  style.  This  was  the  1st  of  September  a hundred  years 
ago.  But  the  introduction  of  percussion  locks  and  double-barrels 
revolutionized  shooting  nearly  as  much  as  breechloaders ; and 
as  long  ago  as  1827  we  have  Lord  Althorp  killing  his  twenty 
brace  to  his  own  gun  on  non-preserved  ground.  This  was  the  1st 
of  September  fifty  years  ago — the  middle  style,  which  fiourished 
for  about  a generation,  and  still  lingers,  as  De  Quincey  says,  in 
sheltered  situations ; the  style  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  best  of 
all,  but  which  has  in  its  turn  been  superseded  by  breechloaders, 
and  retrievers,  and  driving,  till  pointers  are  hardly  to  be  seen 
except  upon  a grouse  moor,  and  have  necessarily  become  more  or 
less  unsteady,  where  men  load  so  rapidly  that  they  hardly  give 
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tliem  time  to  “ downcharge.”  This  is  the  ist  of  September  new 
style ; and  to-day,  no  doubt,  a vast  number  of  birds  will  be 
slaughtered  under  these  conditions.  But  what  pigeon-shooting  is 
to  partridge-shooting  of  any  kind,  that  is  partridge-shooting  of  the 
new  to  partridge-shooting  of  the  old  and  middle  school. 


THE  ARMED  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

There  is  a story  which  most  people  have  heard  about  a 
certain  shepherd  who  indulged  too  frequently  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  crying  “ Wolf ! ” The  truth  of  its  moral  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  perhaps  mainly  because  it 
is  being  continually  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  many  persons 
who  have  the  means  of  obtaining  a hearing.  Of  late,  however,  we 
have  had  what  begins  to  look  very  like  an  ingenious  variation  on 
the  old  method.  On  the  face  of  it  there  would  seem  to  be  reason 
to  think  that  the  wolf,  to  gain  his  private  ends,  has  begun  to  raise 
false  alarms  of  his  own  approach.  It  is  not  a fortnight  since  a 
newspaper  which  is  known  to  be  favoured  by  communications 
from  Prince  Bismarck  suddenly  published  an  article  which  had  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  speeches  commonly  delivered  by 
Napoleon  III,  just  before  he  meant  to  fight  somebody.  All  the 
political  sagacity  of  Europe  was  engaged  for  some  days  in  guess- 
ing what  the  menacing  utterance  could  possibly  mean.  Interpre- 
tations of  more  or  less  plausibility  were  offered  on  all  hands.  The 
god,  however,  who  gave  the  oracle,  and  could  alone  explain  it, 
has  remained  as  yet  obstinately  silent.  After  several  days 
of  waiting  the  world  has  begun  to  guess  shrewdly  that  the 
terrible  threat  meant  practically  nothing  at  all.  Prince  Bismarck 
is  now  credited  with  having  frightened  the  civilized  world  in  order 
only  to  bring  his  Parliament  into  a proper  frame  of  mind  to 
approve  of  the  prosecution  of  an  obscure  journalist  in  Lorraine  for 
the  crime  of  high  treason.  It  would  seem  that  observers  of  Con- 
tinental politics  have  invented  a modification  of  a famous  old 
formula.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  little  wisdom  with  which  the 
world  is  governed,  but  on  modern  principles  these  words  would 
have  to  be  altered  into  “ with  how  much  low  cunning.”  To  startle 
some  millions  of  quiet  people  who  ask  only  to  be  left  in  peace, 
however  uneasy  it  may  be,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a law- 
suit, seems  a somewhat  clumsy  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
If  it  were  not  always  wiser  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  luxury  of  moral  indignation,  such  a method  might  well  be 
called  criminal.  The  man  who  thinks  this  explanation  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  late  outbreak  wholly  improbable  must  have  a very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  world.  Big  machines 
have  often  enough  been  set  in  motion  to  produce  the  meanest 
possible  articles.  The  little  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  obey  may  con- 
sole themselves  by  reflecting  that  their  masters  have  to  descend  to 
sufficiently  ignoble  manoeuvres.  Meanwhile,  the  great  men  who 
-rule  can  afford  to  let  them  criticize.  If  the  end  does  not  justify 
-the  means,  at  least  it  lends  them  a certain  dignity.  In  the  present 
case  the  end  is  important  enough  to  cover  much  trickery.  Prince 
Bismarck  may  employ  almost  any  device  he  pleases  to  secure  his 
•final  object,  which  is  the  safety  of  German  unity. 

It  is  as  well,  however,  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  deciding  that  the 
-German  Chancellor  was  only  employing  a Parliamentary  stratagem 
when  he  inspired  the  North  German  Gazette,  As  a rule,  he  has 
not  been  fond  of  saying  the  thing  which  is  not.  He  has  preferred 
to  leave  his  hearers  to  deceive  themselves  by  drawing  false  deduc- 
tions from  plain  statements  of  the  truth,  after  the  manner  of  half- 
clever  people.  If  he  induced  his  countrymen  to  submit  to  a large 
increase  of  their  army  by  using  the  hostility  of  Prance  as  a bug- 
bear, he  was  perfectly  justified  by  the  facts.  The  latest  scare, 
which  may  have  been  partly  the  work  of  mere  Prussian  clumsi- 
ness in  matters  of  journalism,  is  less  interesting  than  the  state  of 
things  which  made  it  possible.  If  Europe  did  not  live  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  an  explosion,  the  leader  writers  of  the  North 
German  Gazette  might  thunder  unheard.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
nothing  new  in  the  fact  that  every  nation  on  the  Continent 
is  hard  at  work  making  its  army  as  strong  as  possible.  For 
many  years  the  first  desire  of  all  of  them  has  been  to  have 
as  many  fighting  men  as  they  could.  The  article  in  the  North 
German  Gazette  has  only  served  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  desire  is  as  strong  as  ever  since  the  great  alliance 
has  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  and 
there  is  certainly  enough  in  the  state  of  Europe  to  justify  it  fully. 
Every  nation  on  the  Continent  is  more  or  less  threatened  from 
within.  The  various-  peoples  who  have  been  collected  together 
by  the  intermarriages  of  Royal  families  to  form  the  Spanish 
monarchy  are  not  much  more  really  united  than  they  w'ere  two 
centuries  ago.  At  least  two  considerable  parties  are  ready  to 
profit  by  the  chance  of  producing  confusion  in  France.  Concession, 
and  severe  police  measures,  have  both  been  employed  to  destroy 
the  Socialists  in  Germany  with  a superficial  appearance  of  success. 
Russia  has  killed  or  imprisoned  so  many  Nihilists  that  the  party 
seems  crushed  for  the  moment.  Both  Socialists  and  Nihilists  are, 
however,  in  existence  and  biding  their  time.  Before  the  triple 
alliance  is  a year  old,  Austria  is  showing  the  little  stability  of  any 
possible  European  combination.  The  great  bond  which  statesmen 
have  formed  to  effect  great  objects  is  in  danger  of  being  weakened 
by  race  hatreds  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.  A thoroughly 
mediaeval  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  threatening  to  disorganize 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Empire,  while  Croats  and  Hungarians  can 
with  difficulty  be  kept  from  flying  at  one  another’s  throats.  The 
nations  are  meanwhile  “ snarling  at  each  other’s  heels.”  Russia 


is  massing  troops  in  Poland,  and  Germany  is  answering  the 
demonstration  by  withdrawing  garrisons  from  the  Baltic  and 
stationing  them  on  its  Eastern  frontier.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  an  alarmist  to  see  that  all  the  elements  of  a terrible 
conflict  are  ready  to  be  set  working  by  a single  act  of 
rashness  on  the  part  of  any  single  State.  Prince  Bismarck 
is  apparently  afraid  that  France  may  be  guilty  of  that  act. 
People  who  seem  to  think  that  the  relations  of  nations  can 
be  regulated  by  the  same  considerations  of  courtesy  and  good 
nature  which  prevail  among  individuals  are  asking  why  France 
has  not  as  good  a right  as  Germany  to  mobilize  an  army  corps 
wherever  it  pleases.  Nothing  can  appear  more  reasonable  as  a 
mere  matter  of  theory  j but  Prince  Bismarck,  if  he  cared  to 
answer,  might  use  the  argument  employed  by  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition against  the  unfortunate  wretches  accused  of  “ Judaizing.” 
When  the  grandson  of  a converted  Jew  complained  that  he  was 
persecuted  for  actions  which  were  thought  innocent  in  a Christian, 
he  was  told  that  “duo  si  faeiunt  idem  non  est  idem,”  What  an 
old  Christian  might  innocently  do  must  not  be  done  by  a person 
who  was  supposed  to  have  an  hereditary  inclination  to  lapse  into 
Jewish  practices.  Germany  has  won,  and  if  its  statesmen  labour  to 
keep  their  army  efficient,  it  is  only  to  guard  what  they  have 
gained.  They  have  no  motive  to  provoke  a new  war.  France  is 
in  a very  different  position.  Her  armaments  can  only  be  meant  to 
recover  what  she  has  lost,  and  it  would  be  the  most  complete  folly 
to  ignore  the  danger  that  the  attempt  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  history  and  the 
character  of  the  French  being  what  they  are,  it  would  be  criminal 
blindness  on  the  part  of  any  German  statesman  to  overlook  the 
sincerity  of  their  longing  for  revenge. 

If  the  Times'  Paris  Correspondent  is  not  misinformed,  this 
feeling  has  lately  found  expression  in  a highly  characteristic 
way.  M.  Henri  Martin  the  historian,  who  is  no  mere  Chau- 
vinist, and  is  under  no  necessity  of  gaining  himself  a repu- 
tation by  noisy  patriotic  sentiment,  is  said  to  have  suggested  a 
means  by  which  his  colleagues  in  the  Departmental  Council  of 
Aisne  can  help  to  make  a protest  against  the  article  in  the  North 
German  Gazette,  He  has  laid  before  them  an  engraving  repre- 
senting the  execution  of  three  schoolmasters  of  the  department  by 
the  Germans  during  the  w ar.  These  persons  seem  to  have  been 
shot  as  brigands  for  takin  g part  in  military  operations,  although 
they  were  civilians.  In  this  case  the  Germans  only  enforced  the 
rules  of  war  which  Admiral  Pierre  has  just  been  carrying  out  at 
Tamatave  in  such  an  exemplary  manner.  But  the  French  also  can 
see  the  force  of  the  Inquisitors’  maxim,  and  they  think  it  highly 
wrong  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  suffer  what  they  have 
no  scruple  about  inflicting  on  others — in  which  they  are  by  no 
means  singular.  The  three  schoolmasters  have  consequently  become 
heroes  in  the  Department  of  Aisne.  With  an  eye,  no  doubt,  to 
business,  the  publisher  of  M.  Henri  Martin’s  print  is  reported  to 
have  suggested  that  it  should  be  hung  up  in  every  schoolroom  in 
the  department  to  fire  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  children. 
This  ingenious  measure  would  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with  a 
great  deal  that  has  been  done  for  the  same  purpose  of  late  years. 
Since  1871  the  very  copybooks  in  French  schools  have  been 
adorned  with  pictures  and  little  stories  intended  to  illustrate  the 
extreme  wickedness  of  all  Germans  and  the  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes of  the  French,  to  which  is  uniformly  tagged  the  moral 
that,  with  time  and  patience,  the  account  may  be  balanced.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  Departmental  Council  seem  to  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  give  their  official 
approval  to  an  incendiary  print,  and  the  publisher  has  been  dis- 
appointed, and  must  rest  content  with  the  advertisement.  The 
Council,  however,  is  prepared  to  do  something  in  the  cause  of 
patriotism,  and  it  has  accordingly  named  a Committee  to  prepare 
a history  of  the  department’s  share  in  the  war.  “ Such  episodes 
as  the  defence  of  St.  Quentin,”  says  the  report  in  the  Times,  “ the 
blowing  up  of  the  powder  magazine  at  Laon,  the  shooting  of  the 
schoolmasters  for  defending  the  passage  of  the  Aisne,  and  the 
death  or  captivity  of  mayors  and  citizens  resulting  from  the  per- 
formance ot  acts  of  heroism,  should  not,  the  Council  thinks,  fall 
into  oblivion,  but  should  be  made  the  means  of  kindling  manly 
and  patriotic  sentiments.”  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
Laon  explosion  has  no  right  to  be  found  in  such  good  company, 
for  it  was  an  act  of  treason  by  which  many  German  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded  after  the  formal  surrender  of  the  town.  French 
patriotism  cannot  be  expected  to  look  into  such  details.  The  ex- 
plosion did  kill  some  Germans,  and  that  was  an  excellent 
thing  in  itself.  It  may  perhaps  appear  that  a patriotism  which 
has  to  be  kept  alive  by  prints  or  little  stories,  and  inspired  with 
Dutch  courage  of  an  aesthetical  kind,  cannot  he  very  robu.st.  It 
is  not,  however,  patriotism  which  the  Departmental  Council  desire 
to  promote,  but  hatred  of  Germany.  The  two  things  are  not 
quite  synonymous.  Ever  since  France  has  felt  herself  cured  of  the 
material  damage  of  the  war,  she  has  resumed  her  old  practice  of 
crowing  over  and  insulting  somebody.  The  Italians  had  their 
turn,  and,  in  one  case  at  least,  had  to  endure  something  more 
serious  than  bad  words;  and  since  Italy  has  joined  the  great 
alliance,  we  in  England  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  sar- 
casm and  wrath  of  French  journalists.  It  is  not  probable, 
but  it  is  possible,  that  under  provocation  they  may  turn  on 
the  nation  which  they  really  hate.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural ; but  nothing  also  can  well  be  more  dangerous  than 
to  nurse  their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm  ; and  we  may  possibly 
find  before  long  that  France  and  Germany  have  again  talked 
themselves  into  a war.  This  has  now  been  the  familiar  and 
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dreary  outlook  in  Europe  for  years  ; but  there  is  one  people  who 
may  draw  a certain  amount  of  consolation  from  it.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  at  intervals  about  the  importance  of  a German  alliance 
for  England.  As  long,  however,  as  France  and  the  new  Empire 
are  divided  by  such  deeply  hostile  feelings,  and  are  confined  to 
watching  one  another,  with  Russia  ready  to  strike  in,  England 
has  a tolerably  secure  prosptct  of  being  able  to  carryout  her  old 
policy  of  holding  the  balance,  and  to  keep  herself  free  from  any 
special  Continental  alliance. 


THE  SHAPIRA  MANUSCRIPT. 

A FORTNIGHT  ago  we  endeavoured  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  questions  involved  in  Dr.  Ginsburg's  forthcoming 
report  on  the  Shapira  fragments.  Since  then  several  events  have 
occurred  culminating  in  the  absolute  rejection  of  the  manuscript. 
The  matter  is  not  only  of  interest  as  an  example  of  the  infallible 
tests  at  the  disposal  of  the  modern  antiquary  and  palaeographer, 
but  as  betraying  the  existence  of  what  must  be  considered  little 
less  than  a school  of  professional  forgers.  Dr.  Ginsburg  came  to 
his  opinion  against  the  fragments  at  a very  early  stage  in  his  ex- 
amination, but  worked  the  question  thoroughly  out  in  hope  of 
finding  a clue  which  might  haply  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  actual 
individuality  of  the  guilty  parties.  This  clue  he  has  found. 
The  manuscript  contains  a “ Shibboleth.”  It  seems  that  the 
Jews  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  Germany  “pronounce  the  undageshed 
caph  and  the  guttural  letter  cheth  alike.”  Dr.  Ginsburg,  applying 
this  consideration,  finds  that  certain  words  in  the  manuscript  are 
misspelled  in  accordance  with  it,  which  betrays  the  further  fact 
that  the  compiler  of  the  recension  was  a different  person  from  the 
writer  of  the  manuscript,  and  that  he  dictated  it  in  such  a way 
that  the  writer  or  writers  took  down  those  sounds  erroneously. 
As  there  seem  to  be  two  handwritings,  this  implies  that  at  least 
three  persons  are  in  the  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public,  as  well  as 
a professional  chemist.  We  must  hope  that  detection  will  result. 
The  authorities  are  probably  well  aware,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  legal  evidence,  of  the  names  of  the  possible  perpetrators 
of  this  criminal  hoax.  There  cannot  be  many  men  living  who 
are  able  to  write  old  Hebrew  in  Phcenician  letters  ; nor  is  it 
likely  that  such  learned  persons  would  be  anxious  to  conceal 
.their  acquirements.  A man  so  highly  gifted  ought  to  be  sure  of 
employment  enabling  him  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  ; so  that 
the  detection  of  this  fraud  points  to  a very  unusual  character,  and 
one,  it  might  be  thought,  easy  to  identify — namely,  a dishonest 
jogue  of  great  learning  and  cultivation.  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  report 
will  remove  some  anxiety  which  had  been  felt  as  to  the  Moabite 
Stone.  As  we  pointed  out  a fortnight  ago,  there  was  a danger 
that,  if  this  manuscript  proved  to  be  a forgery,  the  authen- 
ticity of  both  the  Stone  and  the  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  at  Jerusalem  might  be  shaken.  Fortunately  the 
reverse  has  happened.  The  forger  has  used  the  Moabite  inscription 
as  a model.  In  describing  the  Moabite  territory  he  only  mentions  the 
places  mentioned  on  the  Stone ; and  leaves  out  the  other  places 
named  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  This  fact  alone  must  have 
jraised  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  suspicions.  The  te.xt  of  the  Moabite  Stone 
has  been  printed  in  facsimile,  and  is  easily  accessible.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  inscribed  pottery  which  the  German 
Government  bought  from  Mr.  Shapira  some  years  ago  (at  the  price, 
it  is  said,  of  3,ooof.)  and  these  fragments  come  from  the  same 
manufactory ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  revelation 
will  convince  Mr.  Shapira  that  he  must  look  with  great  suspicion 
on  the  persons  by  whom  he  has  thus  been  twice  beguiled. 

The  systematic  manufacture  of  pretended  antiquities  is  a trade 
which  flourishes  in  the  East.  It  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
West;  but  for  something  amounting  almost  to  genius  in  for- 
gery we  must  go  to  Oriental  countries.  Egypt  contains  some 
of  the  most  skilful  workmen  in  this  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
It  might  be  supposed,  antecedently  to  experience,  that  it  could 
not  be  worth  while,  in  a country  where  genuine  antiquities  so 
greatly  abound,  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  imitating 
them.  But  the  same  might  be  said  of  Italy  and  its  mock  Etruscan 
pottery  and  false  bronzes.  A forged  gold  coin  was  lately  brought 
from  Greece.  Forgeries  in  gold  are  exceedingly  rare,  as  the  in- 
vestment is  too  heavy.  But  such  things  as  Egyptian  scarabs  are 
easily'  and  cheaply  imitated,  and  may  return  a great  profit.  An 
American  artist  who  has  now  long  left  the  country  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  school  of  imitative  art — to  give  it  a 
mild  name — at  Luxor,  and  here  the  most  skilful  examples  are 
made.  An  Arab  has  amassed  a little  competence  by  his  cleverness 
in  deceiving  travellers,  and  has  now  thrown  off  the  mask  and  per- 
mits you  to  see  him  at  work.  The  story  goes  that  on  a recent 
occasion  this  man  was  made  the  instrument  of  an  amusing  practical 
joke.  One  of  the  French  heads  of  the  Boolak  Museum  arrived  at 
Luxor  in  his  steamer,  and  on  landing  was  immediately  accosted 
by  an  Arab,  who  offered  him  a very  beautilul  blue  scarab  for 
sale.  The  learned  gentleman,  after  a few  moments’  examination 
of  the  object,  replied  that  he  could  not  buy  it,  but  as  he  had 
never  seen  the  inscription  before,  he  would  borrow  it  till  next  day 
in  order  to  decipher  it.  When  he  did  so,  what  was  his  surprise 
to  find  the  hieroglyphs  spell  out  the  letters  of  his  own  name 
and  Christian  name.  A learned  German  who  was  stayiug  at 
the  hotel  had  amused  his  enforced  leisure  in  employing  the 
skilful  forger  in  a hoax,  which,  no  doubt,  had  double  zest  for 
him  in  being  played  off  upon  a Frenchman.  Gems  are  cut,  in 


some  places,  and  given  to  turkeys  and  other  large  fowl  to  swallow, 
so  that  they  become  polished  in  an  inexpensive  manner  in  the 
gizzard  of  the  bird,  which  also  imparts  the  worn  air  of  antiquity 
to  the  stone.  In  the  case  of  the  Shapira  fragments  this  effect 
has  been  obtained  by  oiling,  and  the  skins,  which  seem,  as  M. 
Clermont-Qanneau  suggested  last  week,  to  have  been  cut  from 
the  margins  of  old  copies  of  rolls  of  the  Law,  have  been  further 
treated  with  asplialt,  or  some  such  agent. 

While  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  been  examining  the  internal  ques- 
tions raised  by  this  elaborate  fraud,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  and 
Captain  Conder,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  examined  respectively 
the  manuscript’s  external  appearance  and  the  story  of  its  discovery. 
Mr.  Shapira  has  an  undoubted  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own 
property,  and  he  exercised  that  right  by  refusing  to  allow  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau  to  touch  the  fragments.  This  was  on  account 
of  the  leading  part  taken  by  the  eminent  French  palaeographer  in 
detecting  the  pottery  fraud  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Shapira  was 
surely  extremely  unwise,  whatever  the  issue,  in  adopting  this  course. 
It  tended  to  identify  him  personally  with  the  pottery,  as  if  he  were 
angry  with  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  for  showing  that  he  had  been 
taken  in.  He  ought  in  common  prudence  to  have  been  very  much 
obliged,  and  to  have  pressed  M.  Ganneau  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  skins.  The  result  was  to  make  the  French  savant  first  angry, 
and  next  suspicious.  His  pique,  his  very  evident  and  favourable 
opinion  of  his  own  attainments,  and  his  very  decided  and  un- 
alterable opinion  of  Mr.  Shapira  and  his  manuscripts,  were  all 
exhibited  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  published  on  the  2ist 
instant.  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  had  only  been  able  to  see  the 
fragment  exhibited  to  the  public  in  a glass  case,  and  his  examina- 
tion was  necessarily  very  imperfect.  His  opinion,  therefore,  was 
naturallyreceivedwith  caution ; andthough,now  thatDr.  Ginsburg’s 
exhaustive  report  has  been  made,  it  goes  far  to  confirm  it,  by 
itself  it  had  comparatively  little  weight.  If  Dr.  Ginsburg  had 
declared  the  fragments  genuine,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  and  his 
wrath  would  have  been  forgotten.  Captain  Conder ’s  letter  was 
of  greater  importance,  although  his  evidence  was  chiefly  of  a 
negative  character.  During  the  course  of  his  long  researches  in 
Moab  he  never  heard  of  the  Shapira  manuscript  from  any  of  the 
Arabs  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Moabite  Stone,  or  indeed 
from  any'  Arabs  whatever.  He  did  hear  of  the  burial  of  pottery 
by  certain  persons  who  came  from  Jerusalem,  and  of  its  subsequent 
exhumation  in  the  presence  of  Europeans.  He  objected  to  the 
manuscript  also  on  account  of  its  alleged  antiquity.  If  it  was 
any  age,  he  observed,  it  must  be  two  thousand  y'ears  old ; but 
no  leather  would  bear  exposure  in  the  air  of  Palestine  for 
anything  like  so  long  a period.  “ It  is  only,”  he  says,  “ in  the  dry, 
rainless  Theban desertthatreallyancientpapyri  (some  3,000 to  4,000 
years  old)  have  been  found  or  are  likely  to  have  survived,  and 
the  condition  of  such  papyri  before  they  are  unrolled  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  supple  leather  of  the  new  manuscript.” 
He  further  remarks  on  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  some  un- 
doubted forgeries  offered  for  sale  at  Nahlous  ; and  concludes  by 
showing  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  “ an  Egyptian  was  buried 
in  the  Moabite  desert,  after  being  converted  to  J udaism  by'  some 
unknown  sect,  who  wrote  in  the  Diboii  alphabet  and  not  in  that 
of  Western  Palestine.”  These  improbable  circumstances  forced 
him  to  decide  against  the  fragments.  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  conclusion 
from  internal  evidence  is  not  less  distinct.  He  even  points  to  a 
roll  of  the  Law,  which,  by  a curious  coincidence,  was  bought 
from  Mr.  Shapira  in  the  very  y’ear  when  he  declares  he  obtained 
these  fragments — namely,  1877 — and  shows  that  a slip,  like  those 
on  which  this  recension  of  Deuteronomy  is  written,  had  been 
cut  from  it  and  sewed  on  again.  The  te.xt,  he  proves,  is  altered 
and  made  up  from  Leviticus,  chapters  xviii.  and  xix.,  which  in 
some  places  are  literally  copied.  There  are  several  other  points 
of  the  kind  mentioned  ; and  the  whole  report,  which  commences 
with  the  terse  judgment,  “ The  manuscript  of  Deuteronomy  which. 
Mr.  Shapira  submitted  to  us  for  examination  is  a forgery,”  leaves 
no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  person. 
It  is  the  one  satisfactory  feature  in  the  whole  business  that  Dr. 
Ginsburg  has  been  able  to  give  an  opinion  so  unqualified  and  con- 
clusive. Had  the  German  paleographers,  who,  it  is  now  reported, 
had  already  refused  the  fragments,  done  their  duty  as  effectually,  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  might  have  been  saved ; but  nothing  short  of 
Dr.  Ginsburg’s  careful  analysis  would  have  completely  convinced 
the  public.  If  the  matter  had  been  left  as  Dr.  Lepsius  and  his 
friends  left  it,  there  would  have  been  a constantly  recurring  doubt 
in  many  minds  ; and  some  one  would  always  have  been  ready  to 
assert  that  we  had  lost  a prize. 


SEA  MONSTERS. 

“ rpHIS  so-called  nineteenth  century  ” is  particularly  happy,  or 
-i-  unhappy',  in  the  destruction  or  explaining  away  of  myths, 
and  when  the  Wandering  Jew  has  been  turned  into  an  allegory  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Seasons,  and  credulity  can  find  no  better  amuse- 
ment than  such  rubbish  as  seems  to  delight  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  there  is  clearly  very  little  chance  for  so  com- 
paratively modem  a friend  as  the  Great  Sea-Serpent.  Mr.  Lee, 
however,  of  whose  very  interesting  little  book,  Sea  Monsters 
TJnmaslied  (Clowes  «Si'  Sons,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition), 
some  mention  was  made  last  week  in  these  columns,  is  far  from 
being  ruthlessly  incredulous  as  regards  the  Great  Unknown.  He 
goes  through  all  the  important  evidence  on  the  subject  with  the 
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utmost  care  and  clearness,  and  leaves  us  well  content  with  a 
monster  of  which  the  existence  and  habits  have  been  only  recently 
ascertained,  though  they  have  been  long  suspected,  while  with 
regard  to  cases  in  which  the  good  faith  and  accuracy  of  the 
narrators  may  be  beyond  suspicion,  and  which  may  seem  difficult 
of  explanation  by  the  existence  of  the  known  monster,  he  is  careful 
to  say  that  it  is  not,  to  his  thinking,  “ so  impossible  that  there 
may  exist  some  sea  creature  or  creatures  with  which  zoologists  are 
hitherto  unacquainted,  that  it  is  necessary  in  every  case  to  regard 
the  authors  of  such  narratives  [as  are  above  referred  to]  as  wilfully 
untruthful  or  mistaken  in  their  observations  if  their  descriptions 
are  irreconcilable  with  something  already  known.”  For  every  case 
hut  one,  however,  that  of  the  marine  animal  seen  from  the  Royal 
yacht  Oslorne  in  June  1877,  hir.  Lee  has  a very  sufficient  expla- 
nation, In  all  the  other  cases  which  he  has  to  consider  seriously 
he  is  able  to  account  for  the  belief  in  a monster  sea-serpent  by  the 
actual  existence  of  another  monster — the  gigantic  squid.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  how,  when  M.  Victor  Hugo  intro- 
duced a combat  between  Gilliatt  and  a giant  poulioe  in  Les  Tra- 
vailleurs  de  la  Mer,  the  episode  was  regarded  as  utterly  extra- 
vagant, and  as  of  a piece  with  the  First  of  the  Fourth  and  the 
air  melancolique  of  “ Bonnie  Dundee  ” played  on  Le  Bug-Pipe. 
From  our  recollection  of  the  scene  with  i)xQ  povlpe  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  when  it  is  read  by  the  light  of  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Lee  has  collated,  it  will  be  found  to  have  little  or  no  exaggera- 
tion, and  to  be  less  highly  coloured  than  the  scene  of  the  battle 
with  numbers  of  huge  squids  in  M.  Jules  Verne’s  engaging  history 
of  Captain  Nemo  and  his  submarine  boat. 

A monster  more  terrible  than  the  supposed  sea-serpent,  “ the 
semi-fabulous  Kraken,”  as  Mr.  Lee  discreetly  calls  it,  is  more 
easily  identified  at  once  with  a gigantic  squid.  This  creature  is, 
as  Mr,  Lee  says,  “generally  but  unjustly”  regarded  as  the  in- 
vention of  Eric  Pontoppidan  the  younger.  Bishop  of  Bergen,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen.  The 
Kraken,  however,  is  described  in  an  ancient  MS.  (about  a.d.  ri8o) 
attributed  to  the  Norwegian  King  Sverre ; by  Olaus  Magnus  (1555); 
and  by  Christian  Francis  Paullinus  of  Eisenach  (1643-1712). 
Pontoppidan’s  work  was  published  in  1751,  and  Mr.  Lee,  sup- 
porting what  he  says  by  quotation,  describes  him  as  a con- 
scientious and  painstaking  investigator,  who  did  his  best  to 
separate  truth  from  falsehood  and  exaggeration,  and  who  wrote 
in  a modest  and  candid  spirit.  The  passage  which  Mr.  Lee 
quotes,  and  which  is  too  long  for  reproduction  here,  contains  a 
description  of  the  kraken  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  fisher- 
men who  had  from  time  to  time  seen  it ; and,  allowing  for  ex- 
aggeration, it  agrees  closely  enough  with  the  description  of  a 
gigantic  cuttle-fish.  Pontoppidan,  getting  confused  in  his  genera, 
showed  nevertheless  some  shrewdness  when  he  wrote  that, 
as  this  enormous  sea-animal  in  all  probability  may  be 
reckoned  of  the  polype  or  of  the  starfish  kind,  as  shall  here- 
after be  more  fully  proved,  it  seems  that  the  parts  which 
are  seen  rising  at  its  pleasure,  and  are  called  arms,  are  pro- 
perly the  tentacula  or  feeling  instruments,  called  horns  as  well 
as  arms.”  The  Bishop  went  on  to  lament  that,  as  there  seemed 
little  hope  of  accurately  observing  a live  kraken,  nobody  had  em- 
braced an  opportunity  which  once  occurred  of  examining  an 
entire  dead  specimen.  This  opportunity  he  had  heard  of  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Friis,  minister  of  Bodoen,  in  Nordland.  Mr.  Friis  re- 
lated that  “ in  the  year  1680  a brake  (perhaps  a young  and  foolish 
one)  came  into  the  water  that  runs  between  the  rocks  and  cliffs  in 
the  parish  of  Alstaborg,  though  the  general  custom  of  that 
creature  is  to  keep  several  leagues  from  land,  and  therefore  of 
course  they  must  die  there.”  This  fate  indeed  befell  the  young 
and  foolish  brake,  which  got  entangled  in  the  narrow  passage  and 
perished  there.  To  the  comments  on  the  occurrence  it  is  added 
that  “ the  kraken  has  never  been  known  to  do  any  great  harm, 
except  they  have  taken  away  the  lives  of  those  who  consequently 
could  not  bring  the  tidings.”  Pontoppidan,  in  a later  passage, 
defends  the  devil,  since  “we  ought  not  to  charge  that 
apostate  spirit  without  a cause,”  against  the  accusation  of  making 
floating  islands  suddenly  appear  and  vanish.  These  floating 
islands  the  Bishop  of  Bergen  took  to  he  “ nothing  else  but  the 
kraken.” 

Mr.  Lee,  having  quoted  and  referred  to  various  passages  from 
Pontoppidan  and  other  writers,  goes  on  to  distinguish  in  a few 
pages  of  singular  interest  and  clearness  between  the  octopus, 
the  sepia,  and  the  calamary.  All  are  constructed  on  one  “ funda- 
mental plan,”  but  it  is  the  great  calamary  which  seems  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  stories  of  the  kraken  and  the  sea-serpent. 
The  sepia’s  shooting  of  its  ink  he  regards  as  a symptom  of  fear  and 
as  a means  of  concealment  from  a supposed  enemy,  not  as  a means 
of  ambush,  or  of  attracting  fish  by  the  musky  smell  of  the  secre- 
tion. The  sepia  is  very  sensitive,  timid,  and  intelligent,  “ soon 
learns  to  discriminate  between  friend  and  foe,  and  ultimately  be- 
comes very  tame.”  Leaving  readers  to  become  acquainted  for  them- 
selves with  the  details  of  what  Mr.  Lee  has  to  tell  us  about  the 
octopus  (of  which  he  says  that  an  ordinary  specimen  may  very 
well  be  dangerous  to  bathers)  and  its  ten-armed  relatives, 
we  come  to  the  fact  that  no  octopus  is  known  to  have  attained 
such  a size  as  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  kraken,  and,  which  is 
perhaps  more  important,  that  it  does  not  bask  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  but  hides  and  skulks  in  corners  beneath.  “ Sepia  might 
ass  as  a microscopic  miniature  of  the  great  Scandinavian  monster,” 
ut  lacks  the  attribute  of  size.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  true  sepia  has  a body  more  than  eighteen  inches  long. 
Aa  to  the  existence  of  gigantic  calamaries  there  is  plenty  of 


evidence,  wFich,  however,  Mr.  Lee  tells  us  was  not  finally  accepted 
either  by  naturalists  or  laymen  until  in  1873  specimens  were 
encountered  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  a portion  of  one 
and  the  whole  of  the  other  were  brought  ashore  and  preserved  for 
examination  by  zoologists.  The  first  was  seen  by  two  fishermen 
off  Belle  Isle,  Conception  Bay.  They  took  it  for  a piece  of  wreck- 
age, and  struck  it  with  a gati,  upon  which  it  shot  out  two  tenta- 
cular arms  as  if  to  seize  them.  They  severed  the  arms  with 
an  axe,  and  the  creature  moved  off  ejecting  inky  fluid. 
They  described  its  body  as  being  60  ft,  in  length,  and  said  that 
when  attacked  it  reared  a parrot-like  beak  as  big  as  a six-gallon 
keg.  Reconstructed  by  Professor  Verrill  from  the  fragment  pre- 
served, the  creature’s  body  is  shown  to  have  been  10  ft,  in  length 
and  2 ft.  5 in.  in  diameter.  “ Long  tentacular  arms  32  ft.,  head 
2 ft.,  total  length  about  44  ft.”  The  six-gallon-keg  beak  would  be 
about  3 in.  long  in  the  upper,  li  in.  in  the  lower  mandible.  About 
three  weeks  later  a smaller  calamary  of  the  same  species  was> 
caught  in  a herring-net  in  Logie  and  brought  ashore  entire,  but  for- 
the  loss  of  its  head,  which  the  fishermen  were  obliged  to  cut  off; 
and  it  is  noted  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  despatching  it^ 
Both  specimens  were  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey, 
of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  In  1875  ^ huge  calamary  was  seen 
off  Boffin  Island,  Connemara,  and  two  of  its  arms  and  the  head 
were  severed;  and  in  1877  another  specimen  was  stranded 
at  Catalina,  on  the  north  shore  of  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland.- 
Also  there  has  been  for  some  time  in  our  own  national  collection 
the  arm  of  “ a great  cephalopod  capable  of  upsetting  a boat,  or  of 
hauling  a man  out  of  her,  or  of  clutching  one  engaged  in  scraping 
a ship’s  side,  and  dragging  him  under  water,  as  described  by  the 
old  master  mariner  Magnus  Dens,”  Mr.  Lee  doubts  whether  one 
of  the  smaller  whales  could  extricate  itself  from  the  embrace  of  so 
terrible  a foe  as  this,  and  in  the  existence  of  such  a monster  he 
finds  the  apt  explanation  both  of  the  kraken  and  of  the  great  sea- 
serpent. 

With  the  kraken,  or,  as  Mr.  Friis  bad  it,  the  young  and 
foolish  krake,  the  affinity  of  the  great  squid  is  at  a glance  obvious- 
enough.  Its  affinity  with  the  more  modern  monster  is  most  in- 
geniously and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  conclusively  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Lee,  who  reproduces  two  quaint  pictures  from  Olaus  Magnus,  and 
points  out  how  the  arm  of  a huge  cephalopod,  suddenly  rising 
from  the  sea  and  clutching  an  unfortunate  sailor,  would  naturally 
be  taken  by  his  terrified  companions  either  for  the  claw  of  a 
hideous  lobster,  or,  as  more  frequently,  for  the  body  of  a sea- 
snake.  This,  however,  is  comparatively  plain  sailing.  What  is  more 
difficult  to  explain  is  the  unjustly  derided  sea  monster  seen  and 
described  by  the  Rev.  Hans  Egede  in  1734.  Yet  here,  too,  hope- 
less as  Egede’s  description  looks  to  the  untrained  eye,  it  is  at  once 
made  plain  by  Mr.  Lee’s  careful  investigation  and  collation  that 
Egede  really  described  very  nearly  what  he  saw — that  is,  a great 
calamary,  whose  tail  he  naturally  took  for  a head,  and  invested 
with  certain  extravagances,  while  what  he  called  the  tail  was  one 
of  the  shorter  arms — a fact  which  is  almost  proved  by  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  sketch  which  Mr,  Lee  reproduces  alongside 
with  a sketch  of  his  own  of  “ the  animal  which  Egede  probably 
saw.”  The  same  method  is  applied — successfully,  as  it  seems  to 
us — to  every  celebrated  sea-serpent  (including  Captain  M’Quhae’s) 
but  one,  the  one  already  referred  to  as  having  been  seen  from  the 
Osborne,  Here  Mr.  Lee  is  perhaps  too  careful,  if  anything,  to- 
avoid  any  suggestion  that  the  seemingly  inexplicable  points  may 
be  due  to  imperfect  observation.  The  people  who  saw  the  thing 
were  no  doubt  trained  observers,  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
morally  certain  to  make  no  mistake  over  any  object  which  they 
might  reasonably  expect  to  come  across  at  sea.  But  insufficient 
allowance  is,  it  may  be,  made  for  that  quality  of  unexpectedness 
as  to  which  there  is  pleasant  discourse  in  Headlong  Hall.  The 
observers  reported  exactly  what  they  thought  they  saw;  but 
we  cannot  hold  it  for  absolutely  certain  that  what  they  thought 
they  saw  was  what  they  really  saw.  However,  as  Mr.  Lee  rejects 
the  late  Mr,  Frank  Buckland’s  explanation  as  insufficient,  and 
takes  the  case  more  or  less  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  a hitherto  unknown  sea  monster,  we  have  no 
sort  of  wish  seriously  to  contest  his  conclusion  or  throw  doubt 
upon  the  possibility,  which  he  candidly  admits,  that  there  may,, 
after  all,  be  a Great  Unknown  of  the  deep. 


LEO  XIII.  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  CHUECH  HISTOKY. 

At  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council,  when  Janus  and  other 
- Catholic  writers  were  pressing  on  public  notice  the  historical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  its  supporters  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  “ the  dogma  must  triumph  over  history.”  A still  more 
exalted  personage,  as  we  learn  from  the  Letters  of  Quirinus, 
replied  to  Cardinal  Guidi’s  appeal  to  the  teaching  of  tradition, 
“ I am  Tradition.”  But  Leo  XIII.  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
differs  widely  from  his  predecessor.  He  is  well  aware  that 
Christianity  itself,  and  notably  that  form  of  organized  Christianity 
of  which  he  is  the  chief  representative,  is  an  historical  religion  or 
it  is  nothing.  And  an  historical  religion  cannot  afford  to  triumph 
over  history,  or  in  other  words  to  dispense  with  Its  testimony. 
Such  a claim  is  simply  suicidal.  “ Among  the  reefs  and  cliffs 
on  which  even  a three-master  may  be  broken  is  the  Rock  of 
History,”  as  Dr.  Dollinger  observed  the  other  day  in  a lecture  at 
Munich.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the  Pontiff  who  two 
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years  ago  insisted  on  the  great  importance  of  philosophical  and 
theological  study  for  the  clergy,  and  appealed  to  the  high 
authority  of  Aquinas — the  greatest  genius  perhaps  in  Christian 
theology  since  St.  Augustine — should  now  put  forth  a second 
manifesto,  addressed  to  three  of  the  most  learned  of  his  Cardinals, 
on  the  study  of  history.  If  Pius  IX.  sought  to  leave  his  mark 
on  the  dogmas,  his  successor  will  no  less  surely  leave  the  im- 
press of  his  mind  on  the  intellectual  and  literary  temper  of  the 
Church.  And  it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  ell'ect  of  the  public 
utterances  of  the  Pope  who  yearned  to  be  infallible,  which  were 
received  by  all  but  his  devoted  adherents  with  bitter  denun- 
ciations or  scornful  ridicule,  and  of  the  Pope  who  asserts  no  lofty 
pretensions  for  himself,  but  lends  all  the  authority  of  his  great 
position,  with  the  instincts  of  a statesman  and  a scholar,  to  remedy 
the  practical  abuses  and  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
Church,  and  is  listened  to  whenever  he  speaks  with  an  almost 
universal  and  an  increasing  respect.  The  various  organs  of  Italian 
opinion,  however  little  in  sympathy  with  the  religious,  still  less 
with  the  secular,  claims  of  the  Papacy,  combine,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  offer,  if  not  exactly  their  homage,  their  gracious  and  even 
grateful  recognition  of  the  loftiness  of  his  conceptions  and  the 
purity  of  his  aims.  Nor  is  the  tribute  undeserved . Leo  XIII. 
speaks  always  indeed  as  a man  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  his 
office — and  no  reasonable  critic  whether  within  or  without  the 
Poman  pale  will  dispute  it — but  only  because  he  is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  supreme  importance  for  the  world  of  those  in- 
terests of  which  he  is  the  temporary  custodian.  He  speaks  too 
under  the  abiding  conviction  of  “ noblesse  oblige,”  as  one  who  is 
firmly  persuaded  that  no  paltry  or  ignoble  devices  can  serve  a 
sacred  cause.  How  far  he  is  right  in  believing  that  the  fullest 
historical  and  scientific  investigation  will  only  tend  to  strengthen 
what  he  holds  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  is  of  course  a point  on 
which  opinions  will  differ,  but  he  is  certainly  right  in  insisting 
on  that  “primary  law”  of  all  honest  inquiry,  “not  to  attempt  to 
say  anything  which  is  false  or  hide  anything  which  is  true.”  And 
we  further  believe,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear,  that 
in  thus  appealing  to  the  study  of  history  he  has  done  wisely  for 
the  interests  of  his  Church. 

The  Pope’s  letter  is  addressed  to  Cardinals  De  Luca,  Pitra,  and 
Hergenrbther,  and  deals  with  the  current  attacks  upon  the  Church 
through  a falsification  of  history,  and  the  proper  method  of  deal- 
ing with  them.  “History  studied  without  passion  and  prejudice 
from  original  documents  is  in  itself  the  most  splendid  apology  for 
the  Church  and  the  Papacy,”  and  hence  it  has  afforded  a favourite 
field  for  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  her  assailants  from  the  time  of  the 
Magdeburg  Oenturiators downwards, even  including  “some  Catholic 
and  Italian  writers.”  They  have  mutilated  texts,  produced  and  re- 
produced exploded  fables,  and  exaggerated  every  scandal  they  could 
lay  their  hand  on,  especially  in  the  lives  of  Popes.  “Supreme  pontiffs 
most  eminent  for  their  virtues  have  been  vituperated  as  proud, 
ambitious,  despotic  princes.  When  it  has  been  impossible  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  glory  of  great  undertakings,  their  intentions 
have  been  calumniated.  A thousand  times  has  it  been  repeated 
that  the  Church  was  an  enemy  to  the  progress  and  civilization  of 
the  people.”  And  these  “ stratagems  ” have  by  no  means  become 
obsolete  now,  as  was  evidenced  last  year  at  the  time  of  the  six 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  on  occasion  of 
the  recent  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In 
this  remonstrance  there  is  a great  deal  of  force.  It  has  been  left 
for  the  patient  research  of  modern  scholars,  often  of  extreme 
rationalistic  views,  to  replace  the  accepted  caricatures  of  Popes 
like  Gregory  VII.,  Alexander  III.,  and  Innocent  III.,  by  a 
worthier  portraiture  of  men  who  were  really  among  the  leading 
spirits  of  their  age,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said  generally  that, 
while  their  faults  were  those  of  the  age,  their  merits  were  their 
■own.  But  then  it  must  also  be  remembered — and  we  are  far  from 
meaning  to  imply  that  Leo  XIII.  would  dispute  it — that  such 
perversions  of  history  have  not  been  peculiar  to  oiic  side.  If 
pontiffs  really  “ eminent  for  their  virtues  ” have  been  calumniated 
by  one  party,  desperate  efforts  have  been  made  by  another  to 
whitewash  pontiffs  too  unquestionably  eminent  for  their  vices, 
such  as  were  several  in  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  earlier  part-  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Even  Alexander  VI.  has  had  his  apologists, 
-and  it  was  a kind  of  fashionable  dogma  under  the  last  ponti- 
ficate— though  not  authenticated  by  the  Vatican  Council — that 
every  Pope  is  “ confirmed  in  grace  ” on  his  election,  and  becomes 
thenceforth  impeccable.  We  may  feel  sure  that  his  present  Holi- 
ness would  smile  at  such  absurdities,  but  he  perhaps  scarcely 
realizes  their  effect  in  provoking  the  calumnious  counter  charges 
to  which  he  refers.  Catholic  writers  like  Rohrbacker  may  be 
paired  with  the  Magdeburg  Oenturiators.  And  there  is  better 
ground  again  than  his  Holiness  seems  willing  to  admit  for  the 
current  accusation  against  the  civil  government  of  the  Popes  as 
an  obstacle  to  Italian  prosperity  and  greatness,  though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  in  the  past  Italy  has  owed  much  to  the  Papacy.  It 
is  difficult  in  fact  accurately  to  discriminate  the  influence  of  its 
spiritual  and  temporal  sovereignty  on  the  course  of  medireval 
history,  while  it  yet  cannot  be  seriously  questioned  that  on  the 
whole  that  influence  was  a beneficent  one.  There  have  been 
Protestant  divines,  little  disposed  to  accept  in  any  form  the  present 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  who  yet  were  willing  to  read  in  the 
promises  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter  a prediction,  inter  alia,  of  the 
great  services  rendered  by  the  mediteval  Papacy — which  no  other 
power  was  then  in  a position  to  render — to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  civilization.  “ History,”  as  Leo  XIII.  insists  with  pardon- 
able pride,  “has  registered  for  the  memory  of  posterity  the  im- 


mense benefits  conferred  by  the  Roman  Pontificate  on  the  civil 
society  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Italy.”  He  goes  on  to  specify 
the  maintenance  of  religious  unity,  the  repulse  of  the  barbarian 
invasion  on  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  defence  of  Italy  against  the 
greed  of  foreign  enemies,  the  permanent  check  put  on  Turkish 
aggression  by  the  victories  of  Legnano  and  Lepanto,  the  result  of 
the  Crusades  in  developing  the  Italian  Republics,  the  preservation 
of  classical  and  encouragement  of  modern  art  and  literature,  and 
the  creation  of  universities.  “ To  declare  in  the  face  of  these  facta 
that  the  Papacy  itself  or  its  temporal  dominion  was  fatal  to  Italian 
glory,  was  to  deny  what  has  been  clearly  established.”  And  such 
a falsification  of  history  is  especially  “ unworthy  on  the  part  of 
Italians,  when  even  many  impartial  Protestants,  laying  aside  not  a 
few  prejudices,  and  impressed  by  the  force  of  truth,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  do  justice  to  the  great  services  rendered  by  the  Roman 
Pontificate  to  civilization  and  public  order.”  This  double  aspect 
of  the  functions  of  the  Papacy  is  summed  up  in  a somewhat  rheto- 
rical passage  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  letter : — 

History,  in  fact,  proclaims  loudly  and  clearly  that  it  is  God  who,  in 
His  providence,  governs  the  progress  of  human  events,  and  makes  them 
serve,  'whether  men  will  or  not,  towards  the  welfare  of  His  Church.  Thus 
the  Papacy  has  always  come  triumphant  out  of  every  struggle  and  out  of 
the  persecutions  it  has  suffered ; and  its  adversaries,  hopeless  of  victory, 
have  been  the  cause  of  their  own  irreparable  ruin.  And  as  openly  does 
history  proclaim  what -were  from  the  beginning  the  designs  of  Providence 
regarding  Rome.  She  was  destined  to  be  the  perpetual  domicile  and  seat 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  that  from  here,  as  from  a centre,  they 
might  with  complete  independence  provide  for  the  Government  of  the 
Church  througliout  all  the  world  ; and  whoever  has  attempted  to  oppose 
this  design  of  Divine  Providence  has  sooner  or  later  seen  his  efforts  come 
to  nothing. 

But  this  Papal  discourse,  whatever  its  merits  as  such,  is  no 
mere  academical  essay ; it  has  a very  practical  purpose.  The 
three  Cardinals  to  whom  it  is  directly  addressed  are  reminded  that 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  under  existing  circumstances  to  guard 
against  the  pressing  danger  of  allowing  historical  studies,  so  noble 
in  themselves,  to  be  turned  into  a source  of  evil  alike  for  private 
persons  and  for  the  public,  and  especially  for  the  young.  The 
compilation  of  trustworthy  historical  manuals  based  on  careful 
research  for  use  in  schools  is  an  urgent  necessity  at  the  present 
day:— 

It  is  necessary  that  conscientious  men,  profoundly  versed  in  studies  of 
this  kind,  should  apply  themselves  to  writing  history  with  the  purpose  of 
making  the  truth  clearly  known,  and  of  replying,  with  able  and  opportune 
confutations,  to  the  libellous  accusations  too  long  accumulated  against  the 
Roman  Pontiff's.  The  true  light  must  be  thrown  on  distorted  or  suppo- 
sitious facts  by  patient  investigations  of  original  documents,  and,  above  all, 
the  ■writers  must  bear  clearly  in  mind  that  it  is  a primary  law  of  history 
not  to  attempt  to  say  anything  that  is  false  or  hide  anything  that  is  true, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  in  the  writing  of  either  favouritism 
or  animosity. 

And  with  this  view  tbe  contents  of  the  Vatican  archives  and  the 
books  in  the  Library  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  stu- 
dents whom  the  Cardinals  may  deem  capable  of  undertaking  so 
important  a work.  When  we  recollect  with  what  jealous  sus- 
picion the  contents  of  the  Vatican  Library  have  hitherto  been 
guarded  not  only  from  profane  or  Protestant  eyes  but  from  all 
eyes — it  is  not  long  since  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
among  our  own  countrjmien  were  peremptorily  warned  off’  the  en- 
chanted ground — the  permission  thus  accorded  becomes  matter  of 
no  slight  significance.  It  was  excommunication,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  for  the  Vatican  librarian  to  allow  any  outsider  access  to 
either  boobs  or  manuscripts,  and  the  late  Father  Theiner  got 
into  trouble  on  this  account.  That  is  one  reason  why  no  full 
and  trustworthy  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  hitherto 
been  possible.  Sarpi  of  course  liad  no  access  to  the  Vatican  docu- 
ments ; Pallavicini  had,  but  he  held  a brief  for  the  Papacy,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  checking  his  use  of  them.  Nor  need 
we  scrutinize  too  closely  the  precise  limits  within  which  this 
novel  invitation  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  is  meant  to  take 
efl’ect.  Supposing  it  is  limited  for  the  present  to  those  students  of 
whose  orthodoxy  the  Cardinals  entertain  no  suspicion,  the  “ Open 
Sesame  ” has  nevertheless  been  uttered,  and  the  golden  key  once 
applied  to  the  lock  cannot  be  again  withdrawn.  Statements  on 
disputed  points  of  Church  history  based  on  documentary  evidence 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  are  sure  to  be  challenged,  and  it  will 
be  morally  impossible  to  ignore  the  challenge ; sooner  or  later,  and 
sooner  rather  than  later,  the  entire  evidence  will  have  to  be 
brought  into  court.  This  is  indeed  too  obvious  to  have  escaped 
the  discernment  of  such  a pontiff'  as  Leo  XIII.,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that,  if  he  judges  it  prudent — as  he  well  may — to  advance 
gradually,  he  foresees  the  inevitable  result.  He  has  himself  pro- 
claimed— and  we  cannot  doubt  his  sincerity — as  “ a primary  law  ” 
to  be  followed  in  these  researches,  that  nothing  should  be  with- 
held or  concealed.  He  believes  that  his  Church  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  such  a method  of  investigation, 
and  those  who  are  least  prepared  to  accept  his  conclusions  can  ask 
nothing  better  than  that  it  should  be  fairly  applied.  The  Popolo 
Romano,  which  gave  a friendly  welcome  to  the  Pope’s  letter, 
“ believes  that  the  Temporal  Power  has  had  its  day,  and  that  his- 
tory, invoked  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  will  confirm  this  opinion.”  Such, 
is  at  least  the  general  opinion  at  present  both  in  Italy  and  beyond 
it.  As  to  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  Papacy  there  is  of  course 
much  greater  diversity  of  view,  but  here  also  every  honest  in- 
quirer, whether  within  or  without  the  Roman  fold,  must  desire 
that  the  verdict  of  history  should  be  accurately  gauged.  Nor  can 
any  consistent  believer  in  historical  Christianity  profess  to  feel 
anxiety  about  the  result. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

The  great  increase  of  population  in  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
has  answered  one  of  the  ohjectious  which  used  to  he 
made  against  the  position  of  the  “ Brompton  Boilers”  and  their 
successor.  It  used  to  be  something  more  than  a Sabbath-day's 
journey  to  get  to  it ; and  one  missed  the  throng  of  third-class 
Tisitors  so  often  seen  at  the  British  Museum.  Now,  however, 
everything  is  altered.  The  London  suburbs  have  spread  far  beyond 
Brompton  ; and  the  underground  railway  has  made  it  possible  to 
come  even  from  the  East  End  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Of 
course  this  change  also  disposes  of  the  excuse  which  used  to  be 
offered  in  extenuation.  The  air  is  no  longer  so  very  much  clearer 
nor  the  sky  more  open  at  Brompton  than  it  is  in  Bloomsbury  or 
Piccadilly.  Nevertheless,  on  average  days  there  is  light  enough  ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  other  museum  or  picture-gallery 
is  so  comfortable  and  convenient  to  the  visitor.  There  is  an 
initial  difficulty  in  finding  one’s  way  about ; but,  that  sur- 
mounted, the  general  arrangement  is  excellent ; and  the  galleries 
and  library  are  deservedly  popular  with  students,  especially  with 
those  who  have  far  to  come.  The  opening  of  the  Indian  Court 
Las  added  a very  attractive  feature  to  the  show ; and  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  so  far  as  money  has  been  required,  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  cannot  complain  of  having  been  starved  of  late. 
A good  suite  of  rooms  has  been  added  also  for  the  library,  which 
has  hitherto  been  too  much  cramped  in  small  and  inconvenient 
chambers  on  the  ground-floor.  The  new  rooms  are  just  now  hung 
with  the  pictures  and  drawings  which  have  received  prizes  in  the 
annual  national  competition.  With  certain  exceptions  they  can- 
not be  considered  quite  satisfactory.  The  mechanical  work  is 
almost  always  good  ; but  there  is  a lack  of  originality,  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  natural  genius,  about  most  of  the  drawings  which  is 
eminently  disappointing.  The  teaching  has  done  everything,  the 
individual  mind  and  hand  nothing.  A few  sketches  by  Mr.  Morrow 
are  an  exception,  as  are  the  flower  studies  of  some  of  the  ladies  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  figure-painting  is  weak,  laboured,  and 
poor,  while  the  still  life  and  drapery  studies  are  stiff,  inharmo- 
niously  coloured,  and  uninteresting. 

The  new  Indian  Court  is  heavy  with  the  odour  of  musk,  attar  of 
roses,  and  sandalwood;  but  the  arrangement  of  carved  wood, 
chiselled  stone,  and  coloured  tile  work  produces  a most  pleasing 
and  novel  effect  on  the  eye.  At  the  further  end  is  the  chief  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke's  enterprise  during  his  recent  visit  to 
India.  It  is  the  whole  street  front  of  a pair  of  native  houses,  from 
Ahmedabad,  in  Guzerat.  The  doors,  windows,  and  balconies  of 
carved  teak  are  all  in  their  places  ; and,  though  the  woodwork  is 
old  and  in  parts  decayed,  and  much  of  the  original  colour  has 
faded  away,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  whole  effect,  and 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Clarke  on  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  show 
untravelled  people  how  the  Indian  lives  at  home.  In  the  opposite 
corner  the  shop  of  a Sindian  tradesman  is  represented,  with  its 
gorgeously  coloured  furniture  and  its  blue  pots  and  pans.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a tomb  made  entirely  of  tiles.  It  is  not  an 
actual  tomb,  but  a modern  copy,  and  shows  how  well  they 
are  still  able  at  Mooltan  to  get  the  brilliant  blue  which  was  so 
highly  esteemed  in  all  Moslem  countries  two  and  three  centuries 
ago.  Against  the  wall  is  a bay  of  the  Mosque  of  Yusuf  Shah 
Gadez,  also  from  Mooltan,  covered  with  the  same  exquisite  tile- 
work.  Opposite  is  a balcony  and  window  carved  in  deodar-wood 
from  Lahore,  in  Punjaub,  with  many  examples  of  delicate  carving 
in  sandalwood.  Most  of  these  are  modern  copies  of  old  work ; 
but  Mr.  Clarke  rescued  and  carried  home  bodily  the  ceiling  in 
carved  and  painted  teak  of  the  pagoda  of  Cochin,  demolished  in 
1876.  It  is  most  curiously  ornamented  with  figures  of  Hindoo 
divinities.  Some  pierced  stone  tracery  is  well  worth  studying — 
work  of  the  kind  might  very  easily  be  done  in  some  of  our  English 
limestones,  and  especially  in  the  softer  kinds  of  Irish  marble.  The 
objects  in  this  Indian  Court  are  not  allthe  recent  Oriental  additions. 
Two  very  ancient  Persian  carpets  of  the  finest  design  and  most 
delicate  colour  and  material  have  also  been  obtained.  They  are 
both  somewhat  worn,  and  one  is  not  yet  exhibited,  being  still  in 
the  repairer’s  hands ; but,  faded  as  they  are,  they  are  most  instruc- 
tive to  the  designer  and  the  weaver.  The  most  important  of  all 
the  recent  Eastern  acquisitions  is  undoubtedly  a Japanese  incense- 
burner  in  chased  and  inlaid  bronze.  It  consists  of  a tripod 
vase,  standing  about  nine  feet  high,  on  which  pigeons  and  small 
birds  are  resting,  and  is  supported  on  the  stump  and  root  of  a 
tree,  on  which  a peacock  and  a peahen  are  perched,  all  being  of 
the  size  of  life.  Ihe  attitude  and  grouping  of  the  birds,  the  train 
feathers  of  the  peacock,  and  the  wings  of  the  pigeons,  make  up  the 
most  marvellous  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Museum,  perhaps 
in  the  world.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  go  to  South  Kensington 
to  see  this  one  object,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  very 
inadequate  notice  has  yet  been  taken.  Five  very  curious  and  rare 
figure  groups,  in  carved  wood  covered  with  gesso  and  painted,  are 
worth  notice,  but  they  are  placed  too  much  in  the  background  to 
be_  properly  seen.  Lastly,  among  the  Oriental  objects  four  ex- 
quisite glass  lamps  should  be  mentioned.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  old  mosque  lamps  at  Cairo  from  the  cupidity  and  carelessness 
of  their  custodians,  the  Government  has  removed  all  that  survive 
to  the  newly- formed  Arab  museum  ; and  Mr.  Poole  persuaded  the 
Khedive  to  lend  these  four  to  be  exhibited  at  South  Kensington, 
where,  as  their  stay  may  be  short,  they  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  visitor.  They  are  in  the  furniture  gallery,  close  to  the  north- 
western entrance,  and  near  them  are  some  other  specimens  of  the 
same  kind,  the  property  of  the  Museum. 


In  this  same  corridor  is  the  Vernis  Martin  chest  or  sideboard, 
which  was  purchased  in  the  Hamilton  sale  for  8i6^.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a magnificent  piece  of  work,  and  useful,  no  doubt,  as  a 
specimen ; but  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Department  will  be 
satisfied  with  this  one  example,  for  the  beauty  is  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost.  On  a gold  ground  a number  of  Cupids 
are  disporting  themselves;  and,  except  that  the  whole  work  is 
painted  with  Martin’s  Varnish,  there  is  nothing  special  to  be  said^ 
Sluch  more  pleasing  are  some  inlaid  wood  cabinets  and  a writing- 
table  given  by  the  late  Miss  Coutts  Trotter.  They  come  from  the 
Chateau  de  Montargis,  and  are  very  good ; but  should  be  grouped 
together,  if  possible,  instead  of  being  scattered  at  intervals  along 
the  gallery.  In  the  new  rooms  which  lead  to  the  Indian  Court 
are  three  very  fine  pieces  of  Flemish  tapestry.  They  represent,  as 
usual,  allegorical  scenes  ; but  are  of  a rare  size,  and  wonderfully 
perfect.  They  cost  the  odd  sum  of  2,775^.  os.  6cl.,  which  cannot 
be  considered  too  much,  even  with  the  6d.  In  the  same  rooms- 
are  arranged  the  great  Bock  collection  of  textiles,  lace,  brocade,, 
embroidery,  and  all  kinds  of  woven  needlework. 

Proceeding  up  the  new  staircase  we  observe  the  pictures  saved  from, 
the  fire  at  Wrotham  and  lent,  we  presume,  during  the  rebuilding, 
by  Lord  Straflford.  They  are  not  very  interesting  on  the  whole, 
although  they  comprise  a De  Hooghe  in  an  unusual  key  of  colour,, 
a pair  of  Vandykes,  a Jansen,  and  two  important  Murillos.  Th& 
larger  Vandyke  represents  the  family  of  the  Wentworths,  Earls  of 
Cleveland,  and  is  in  every  respect  a fine  and  characteristic  example 
of  the  master.  In  the  gallery  devoted  to  enamels  are  the  three 
pieces  purchased  in  the  Blenheim  sale.  The  smallest  is  a salt-cellar 
of  very  delicate  work,  and  closely  resembles  other  examples  in  the 
collection.  It  is  probably  by  Pierre  Raymond  of  Limoges,  and  is 
painted  in  exquisite  miniature,  with  little  scenes  to  show  the  sub- 
jection of  men  to  women.  Eve  tempting  Adam,  Samson  and 
Delilah,  Virgil  in  a basket,  Aristotle,  and  so  on.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  two  salts,  very  similar  in  every  way,  were  bought 
in  1 863  for  20I.  each ; but  so  greatly  has  the  estimation  of 
Limoges  enamel  increased  that  the  Department  had  to  bid  up 
to  187/.  8s.  6d.  before  they  could  secure  this  beautiful  example.. 
A ewer,  most  exquisitely  enamelled  in  brilliant  colours,  cost 
no  less  than  992/.  5s.,  and  was  yet  accounted  by  no  means  too 
dear  by  the  experts,  although  it  is  only  seven  or  eight  inches- 
high.  This  is  because  it  is  signed  in  full  with  the  name,  on 
a conspicuous  part  of  the  handle,  of  the  famous  female  artist 
Susanne  de  Courtois,  of  whose  signed  work  this  is  the  first  speci- 
men the  Museum  has  been  able  to  obtain.  Much  larger,  but  only 
a little  more  costly,  was  the  grand  dish,  by  Jacques  Courtois, 
enamelled  with  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  remarkable  equally 
for  the  beauty  of  the  reverse  side,  which  is  covered  with  a fine- 
Arabesque  design  in  black,  white,  and  gold.  Expensive  as  these 
purchases  were,  they  are  great  acquisitions  to  the  collection,  of  which 
indeed,  in  respect  to  the  Limoges  enamels,  we  have  every  reason  to- 
be  proud.  Works  like  these  come  so  seldom  into  the  market  that 
no  opportunity  of  buying  them  should  be  passed,  and  if  these  went 
at  a high  rate,  we  know  they  are  worth  it,  and  are  increasing  in 
value  daily. 

Among  minor  acquisitions  we  may  notice  some  good  casts.  Among- 
them  is  a charming  group  of  the  Salutation,  taken  from  a piece- 
of  Della  Robhia  ware,  probably  modelled  by  Fra  Paolino,  or  by 
Andrea  della  Robbia.  In  addition,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
a east  is  being  made  in  Italy  of  the  famous  frieze  of  the  Hospital 
at  Pistoia,  modelled  and  coloured  by  the  Della  Robbia  family.  It 
is  to  be  coloured  in  facsimile.  The  frieze,  of  which  a cast  is 
already  in  the  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris,  is  interesting  from  the  way 
it  shows  the  costume  of  the  time,  and  as  the  largest  work  known 
in  this  ware.  The  additions  to  the  pictures  have  not  been 
numerous,  but  include  four  drawings  by  Rossetti,  and  two 
exquisite  Turners — part  of  the  set  of  eight  painted  for  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  and  the  only  two  which  were  in  good, 
condition.  They  are  views  of  Salisbury. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CRISIS. 

For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  going  on  an  almost  con- 
tinuous fall  in  American  railway  securities.  The  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Company’s  shares,  for  example,  have  fallen  about 
70  per  cent.,  Erie  shares  about  60  per  cent.,  and  Louisville  and 
Nashville  shares  about  the  same ; while  it  is  roughly  calculated 
that  the  depreciation  on  the  whole  of  the  bonds  and  shares  dealt 
in  on  the  New  Y'ork  Stock  Exchange  does  not  fall  much  short  of 
100  millions  sterling.  To  a certain  extent,  of  course,  this  depre- 
ciation is  purely  imaginary.  During  the  past  two  years  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  United  States  has  been  largely  extended, 
previously  existing  lines  have  been  improved,  and  generally  the 
railways  of  the  Union  have  been  made  more  capable  of  performing 
the  services  for  which  they  were  constructed.  As  regards  the 
whole  community,  therefore,  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are 
more  useful  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  Even  from  a financial 
point  of  view,  the  properties  are  better  than  they  were.  The 
earnings  of  all  the  Companies  have  greatly  increased  within  the 
two  years,  and  therefore  the  income  they  yield  is  larger  than 
it  was.  From  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  look  at  the 
matter,  so  far  as  the  entire  community  is  concerned,  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  are  more  profitable  than  they  were.  What 
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has  really  occurred  is  a fall  of  prices ; and,  so  far  as  the  whole 
community  is  concerned,  a fall  of  prices  matters  little.  What 
the  seller  loses  the  buyer  gains,  and  the  whole  community 
therefore  is  as  it  was  before.  Nevertheless,  the  fall  of  prices 
is  attended  by  serious  consequences.  Individuals  have  suiferod 
heavily.  People  who  bought  railway  shares  or  bonds  two  or 
three  years  ago  find  themselves  now  compelled  to  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  they  paid  by  from  15  to  75  per  cent.  They  are, 
in  consequence,  straitened  in  means,  while  large  numbers  are 
utterly  ruined.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  what  A,  B,  and  C lose, 
D,  E,  and  F gain,  the  results  are  disastrous.  A transfer  of  vast 
masses  of  property  from  one  large  class  to  another  always  has 
immediately  bad  efiects,  and  in  this  case  there  are  special  reasons 
why  the  immediate  effects  should  be  disadvantageous.  Many  of 
the  losers,  no  doubt,  are  mere  gamblers,  for  whose  fate  little 
compassion  need  be  felt.  But  large  numbers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  amongst  the  most  enterprizing  of  the  community.  They  are 
people  on  the  watch  for  making  money,  and  ready  therefore  to 
invest  in  any  enterprise  which  promises  to  be  remunerative.  They 
have  helped  rapidly  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  to  augment  its  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gainers 
are  generally  quiet,  cautious  people  who  do  not  like  to  risk  their 
money,  and  who,  though  they  may  accumulate  wealth,  seldom 
develop  resources.  The  first  result,  therefore,  of  this  great  fall 
of  prices  is  to  cripple  the  more,  enterprising  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  advantage  of  the  more  cautious,  and  thus  to  give 
a check  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Nor 
is  this  all.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  investors  who 
do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  sell  their  stocks  are  embarrassed  by  a 
great  fall  of  prices.  They  are  engaged  in  undertakings  of  various 
kinds  for  which  they  need  ready  money,  and  when  prices  are  high 
and  credit  sound,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  what  they 
require  upon  the  security  of  the  stocks  they  hold.  But  when 
credit  has  received  a shock,  and  prices  fall,  they  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  obtain  the  loans  they  want ; and  in  any  case  they  can 
borrow  much  less  than  they  could  borrow  if  prices  had  remained 
high.  Not  only,  then,  are  those  who  are  compelled  to  make  forced 
sales  crippled  or  ruined  by  the  great  fall  of  prices,  but  holders  who 
merely  wish  to  borrow  find  themselves  seriously  inconvenienced, 
and  often  placed  in  extremely  compromising  positions. 

The  cause  of  the  heavy  fall  is  to  be  found  in  the  over-con- 
struction of  railways  that  began  with  the  revival  of  trade  in 
1879.  During  the  three  years  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  very  nearly 
30,000  miles  of  new  railways  were  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  was  attended  by  the  creation  of  immense  amounts  of  new 
railway  shares  and  bonds.  Owing  partly  to  the  long  agricultural 
depression,  which  impoverished  the  old  communities  of  Europe, 
and  partly  to  the  well-founded  distrust  of  American  railway 
enterprise  inspired  by  the  gross  maladministration  that  pr’evails, 
European  investors  refused  to  buy  the  new  railway  securities  to 
any  large  extent,  and  therefore  the  Syndicates  and  Companies 
which  financed  the  new  lines  were  compelled  to  seek  a market  for 
them  at  home.  Great  as  was  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
American  investors  were  unable  to  buy  all  the  new  securities 
offered ; and,  in  consequence,  these  soon  became  so  greatly  de- 
preciated that  the  Syndicates  and  financiers  were  compelled  to  sell 
the  securities  of  the  older  Companies  that  stood  high  in  the 
market.  This  selling  continued  so  long  that  a depreciation  of  even 
sound  properties  was  inevitable.  It  was  aggravated  by  the  con- 
struction of  competing  lines.  Not  only  were  the  new  railways 
made  in  districts  entirely  unsettled,  and  which  therefore  cannot 
for  some  years  provide  a remunerative  traffic,  but  many  of  them 
ran  almost  parallel  to  old  and  prosperous  railways.  The  com- 
petition naturally  rendered  investors  unwilling  to  buy  the  new  and 
untried  lines.  It  also  lowered  the  credit  of  the  old  lines,  for  it  was 
not  unreasonably  inferred  that  the  old  lines  must  lose  traffic,  and 
therefore  must  be  less  valuable  in  the  future.  Thus  competition, 
by  provoking  the  hostility  of  the  directors  and  presidents  of  the 
old  lines,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  improper  manoeuvres,  still 
further  depreciated  railway  property  by  creating  alarm  on  all  the 
Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe  and  America.  Lastly,  the  war  of 
rates  that  broke  out  two  years  ago  between  the  trunk  lines  con- 
necting the  western  States  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  inflicted 
such  heavy  losses  upon  the  principal  Railway  Companies  of  the 
Union  that  the  depreciation  was  further  increased.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  some  railway  presidents  and 
managers  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  fall.  The  system  of 
railway  management  in  the  United  States  lends  itself  to  gross  and 
unscrupulous  manipulation  of  the  stoclr  markets.  A great  capi- 
talist like  Mr.  Vanderbilt  or  Mr.  Gould,  or  a syndicate  of  capi- 
talists such  as  is  headed  by  Mr.  Villard  or  General  Palmer,  buys 
a majority  of  the  shares  _of  a Company.  The  purchaser  can  at 
once  proceed  to  extinguish  the  power  of  the  shareholders,  for  he 
disposes  of  a majority  of  votes  at  all  meetings.  Accordingly  a 
Board  of  Directors  is  elected  which  is  intended  not  to  act,  and  a 
President  assumes  supreme  control.  He  manages  the  line  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  associates.  He  gives  or  with- 
holds information  as  it  suits  his  own  plans.  And  he  works  the 
market  in  cynical  contempt  of  the  interests  of  the  shareholders. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Presidents  of  some  of  the  American 
lines  have  been  setting  rumours  afloat  to  the  detriment  'of  their 
own  property,  have  been  selling  the  shares  in  enormous  masses,  and 
have  generally  been  “ raiding  ” their  own  stock  with  the  object 
of  forcing  down  prices  to  the  point  when  it  will  be  worth  their 
while  to  buy.  Then,  no  doubt,  they  will  turn  round,  and  employ 


all  their  energies  to  raise  prices,  in  the  hope  of  selling  out  once 
more  to  the  deluded  public  at  a high  profit. 

The  crisis,  it  is  evident,  must  check  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  Railway  securities  have  fallen  into  such  discredit 
that  it  is  quite  evident  no  fresh  capital  can  be  raised  to  continue 
railway  construction  on  a great  scale.  There  must  necessarily, 
then,  be  a pause,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  character  of 
the  seasons.  But  a falling  oft'in  railway  construction  of  from  eleven 
or  twelve  to  two  or  three  thousand  miles  a year  will  throw  large 
numbers  of  workpeople  out  of  employment,  and  will  thus  tend  to 
lower  wages.  A still  more  important  result  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  collapse  of  railway  making  upon  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  protection  of  the  tariff'  this  industry 
has  been  stimulated  so  far  that  it  is  almost  capable  now  of  supply- 
ing the  utmost  demands  of  the  railway  constructors  of  the  United 
States.  The  collapse  in  railway  making  already  has  compelled  large 
numbers  of  ironworks  to  be  closed,  and  has  thrown  considerable  num- 
bers of  men  out  of  employment.  If  the  collapse  continues,  iron 
and  steel  property  will  fall  in  value,  and  the  closing  of  additional 
works  will  still  further  tend  to  lower  wages.  The  depression  of  so 
great  an  industry  will  have  still  further  eifects.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  banks  of  the  United  States  have  lent  large  sums  to 
ironmasters,  and  if  there  should  be  a serious  and  protracted  depre- 
ciation of  iron  property,  it  is  possible  that  the  banks  may  be 
involved  in  difficulties.  In  any  case  there  will  be  a large  lock-up 
of  capital  in  these  works,  which  will  not  be  available  for  any  other 
enterprise,  and  which,  as  long  as  the  check  to  railway  building 
lasts,  will  not  be  productive  in  any  shape.  No  doubt,  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  are  immense.  Fopulation  and  wealth  are 
growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  and  therefore  the  blow  that 
has  fallen  upon  the  railway  interest  will  probably  be  shortlived. 
So  long  as  it  lasts,  however,  its  effects  upon  trade  cannot  fail  to 
be  great.  And  the  lowering  of  wages  to  which  we  have  referred 
will  likewise  tend  to  check  immigration.  During  the  past  few 
years  immigration  has  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand persons  a day.  It  is  estimated  by  one  of  the  most  careful 
journals  of  New  York  that  since  the  Census  was  taken  in  1880 
over  two  millions  of  foreign-born  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
population  of  the  United  States  ; and  consequently  that  now  that 
population  must  amount  to  about  56,  millions  of  souls.  If  there 
should  be  a serious  check  to  immigration,  it  is  evident  that  the 
growth  of  population  will  be  considerably  diminished.  In  another 
way,  too,  a check  to  the  flow  of  immigration  will  tend  to  check  the 
growth  of  wealth.  For  the  influx  of  immigrants  keeps  down  the  rate 
of  wages,  while  it  adds  to  the  number  of  hands  that  augment  the 
industry  of  the  country.  The  one  favourable  circumstance  in  the 
situation  is  that  the  seasons  continue  good.  For  six  years  run- 
ning there  has  been  but  a single  bad  harvest,  and  the  harvest  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  excellent.  No  doubt  the  winter  wheat  crop 
is  to  a large  extent  a failure ; but  the  spring  wheat  crop  is  very 
good,  and  all  the  other  crops  of  the  country  are  reported  to  be  ex- 
cellent. This  will  tend  to  neutralize  largely  the  effects  of  the  fall 
in  prices,  and  will  expedite  the  recovery  of  the  country.  The  new 
wealth  produced  will  replace  the  wealth  wasted,  and  the  difficulties 
in  which  so  many  persona  are  involved  will  compel  more  saving 
than  usual.  In  the  course  of  a year  or  two  there  will,  therefore, 
probably  be  little  trace  left  of  the  present  crisis.  And  if  in  Europe 
we  are  now  entering  upon  a series  of  good  harvests,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Old  World  will  react  upon  the  United  States,  and  will 
make  the  recovery  more  rapid. 


HAPPY  THOUGHTS  OX  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  announcement  that  a burlesque  on  The  Tempest,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  F.  0.  Burnand,  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  has  led  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  a pretty  contro- 
versy. A well-known  and  well-esteemed  critic  not  unnaturally 
entered  something  like  a protest  against  the  proposed  production  ; 
and  Mr.  Burnand,  perhaps  also  naturally,  has  answered  the  protest 
in  a somewhat  singular  letter.  Mr.  Burnand,  in  a letter  to  the 
writer  of  the  weekly  column  headed  “ The  Theatres,”  in  the  Baihj 
News,  says  that  this  writer  is,  he  knows,  not  friendly  to  burlesques, 
but  that  “ as  a critic,  as  a judge  who  will  have  to  try  the  case, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  range  yourself  on  the  adverse  side  and  to  make 
your  verdict  a foregone  conclusion.”  This  is  indeed  magnis 
componere  parva.  A judge  has  no  business  to  form  any  conclusion 
as  to  a case  which  is  to  come  before  him  until  he  has  heard  the  evi- 
dence and  speeches  on  both  sides — argal  adramatic  critic  who  loves 
Shakspeare  has  no  right  to  protest  beforehand  against  Mr.  Burnand’s 
trying  to  turn  Shakspeare’s  golden  fancy  into  whatever  kind  of 
fooling  Mr.  Burnand  may  get  out  of  it.  The  beginning,  it  may  be 
admitted,  is  not  bad  from  one  point  of  view,  but  what  follows  is 
better.  “ Patience  a moment,”  Mr.  Burnand  writes,  “ and  hear — 
or  read.  The  existence  of  Robson  was  an  excuse  for  a burlesque 
on  ‘ Shylock,’  and  for  one  on  ‘ Macbeth,’  also  on  ‘ Medea.’  ” So 
far  the  excuse  may  be  to  some  extent  recognized.  Robson  had 
extraordinary  power  in  a few  lines  of  tragic  power  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  something  the  reverse  of  tragic  ; but  could  not,  or  thought 
that  he  could  not,  keep  up  the  tragic  vein  through  a whole  play 
or  even  a whole  scene.  He  was  also  great  in  burlesque  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  a sense  which  seems  now-a-days  but  too  likely 
to  vanish.  It  was  Robson  who,  in  the  character  of  “ Burlesque,” 
in  Planche's  The  Camp  at  the  Olympic  (1853),  spoke,  in  answer 
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to  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan’s  line,  “ I thought  your  aim  was  but  to  make 
us  laugh,”  the  following  speech  : — 

Those  who  think  so  hut  understand  me  half. 

Did  not  iny  thrice-renowndd  Thomas  Thumb, 

That  mighty  mite,  make  mouthing  Fustian  mum  ? 

Is  Tilhurina’s  madness  void  of  matter  ? 

Did  great  Bombastes  strike  no  nonsense  flatter  ? 

When  in  his  words  he’s  not  one  to  the  wise. 

When  his  fool’s  bolt  spares  folly  as  it  flies. 

When  in  his  chaff  there’s  not  a grain  to  seize  on, 

When  in  his  rhyme  there’s  not  a ray  of  reason. 

His  slang  but  slang,  no  point  bej'ond  the  pun, 

Burlesque  may  walk,  for  he  will  cease  to  run. 

Precisely ; and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Burnand’s  Ariel 
will  “ make  mouthing  Shakspeare  mum.”  The  author  of  Hamlet 
has  outlived  the  criticism  of  Hume  and  of  Goldsmith,  who  were 
perhaps  better  writers  than  Mr.  Burnand  ; but  then  neither  Hume 
nor  Goldsmith  wrote  burlesques ; and,  again,  it  might  be  that  Mr. 
Burnand  had  gone  back  to  the  notion  of  burlesque  which  Planch^ 
put  into  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan’s  mouth  in  the  charming  piece  which 
has  been  referred  to,  and  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan  appeared 
in  their  own  characters  as  managers,  surrounded  by  a lively  troop 
of  personages  evolved  from  a fancy  perhaps  a shade  more  delicate 
than  Mr.  Burnand’s. 

We  have  said  might  be  instead  of  may  be ; for  the  modern  bur- 
lesque-writer’s next  sentence  seems  to  show  that  there  was  no  such 
stud  in  his  thoughts.  “ In  looking  about,”  he  writes,  “for  a character, 
a novelty,  for  Miss  Nellie  Farren — who  is  a genius  in  her  way,  as 
Hobson  was  in  his — the  notion  of  an  Ariel  struck  me,  and  the  more 
T considered  it  the  more  I liked  it.”  There  seems  but  little  reason 
for  introducing  the  name  of  a very  clever  and  popular  actress  into 
the  discussion,  if  it  can  be  called  discussion.  It  has  not  been 
generally  supposed  that  Miss  Farren  has  the  peculiar  gift  of  mo- 
ments of  tragic  and  almost  terrifying  intensity  which  Eobson  had, 
and  so  far  the  question  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  use  of  italics 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence  has  a charm  all  of  its  own. 
An  Ariel  is  good.  Nor  is  it  less  delightful  to  find  that  the  more 
Mr.  Burnand  considered  an  Ariel  the  more  he  liked  the  notion  ; 
and,  in  the  next  sentence,  that  he  actually  “ read  The  Tempest 
carefully.”  It  can  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  “ this  was 
lofty  ” ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  Bully  Bottom  him- 
self would  have  seen  in  The  Tempest  all  the  capabilities  that  Mr. 
Burnand  has  seen  in  it,  even  though  he  had  read  it  carefully. 
Mr.  Burnand,  who  should  surely  be  elected  a member  of 
the  New  Shakspeare  Society,  reading  his  Tempest  carefully, 
saw  how  “ Shakspeare  had  given  the  chance  [it  was  kind  in 
Shakspeare  to  think  of  this]  of  such  a view  of  Ariel  as  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  had  struck  the  keynote  of  any  amount  of  fun  in 
the  humorous  notion  of  Prospero  being  absolutely  dependent 
upon  his  ‘ properties  ’ for  his  magic  power.”  People’s  notions  of 
what  is  humorous  are  apt  to  differ ; but  the  writer  of  the  sen- 
tence just  quoted  may  no  doubt  be  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced a curiously  humorous  specimen  of  grammar  and  trans- 
lucency  of  style,  to  say  nothing  of  taste.  But  let  us,  without 
dallying  with  such  points  as  this,  pursue  Mr.  Burnand’s  argu- 
ment, and  see  whither,  according  to  his  own  showing,  his 
careful  reading  of  The  Tempest  has  led  him,  or  is  to  lead  him. 
Evidently,  he  says,  Prospero  had  not  his  “ properties  ” with  him 
when  he  was  turned  adrift  by  Gonzago  in  a boat  with  his  child. 
Here  we  may  pause  to  ask  where  in  his  careful  reading  Mr. 
Burnand  has  come  across  this  Gonzago  of  whom  he  prates  so 
glibly.  Gonzalo  we  know  as  the  noble  Neapolitan  who,  out  of 
his  charity,  being  appointed  master  of  the  design  to  be  rid  of 
Milan,  gave  Prospero  many  things  which  steaded  him  much, 
and 

Of  his  gentleness. 

Knowing  I lov’d  my  hooks,  he  furnished  me 
From  my  own  library  with  volumes  that 
I prize  above  my  dukedom. 

The  volumes  were  no  doubt  part  of  what  Mr.  Burnand  is  pleased 
to  call  the  Duke’s  “ properties,”  and  they  were  furnished  by 
Gonzalo ; but  of  the  Gonzago  who,  after  the  “ careful  reading,” 
appears  in  the  light  of  a ruthless  wretch  who  cast  Prospero  and 
Miranda  adrift  in  a boat,  we  fail  to  find  any  trace  in  Shakspeare, 
The  proverb  of  “ Who  governs  freemen  should  himself  be  free  ” 
is  no  doubt  musty ; but  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the 
variant  of  “ who  would  burlesque  Shakspeare  must  know  some- 
thing of  what  he  wishes  to  burlesque.”  On  the  use  of  the  word 
“ burlesque  ” Mr.  Burnand  has,  it  is  true,  something  to  say — and 
something  which  is  certainly  remarkable — later  on. 

But  before  we  come  to  this  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  follow  him 
in  the  results  of  his  careful  reading  of  The  Tempest.  “ Caliban’s 
one  idea,”  he  says,  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows,  “ was  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  book”  (Caliban  speaks  of  “his  books,” 
but  that  in  such  a conjunction  is  nothing).  Other  people  have 
discovered  other  ideas  in  the  weak  monster;  but  Mr.  Burnand, 
satisfied  that  he  had  only  this  one  idea,  goes  on  to  say  with  a 
pleasing  jauntiness,  “ Well,  in  him  I see  a backward  boy  (done 
out  of  his  rights  by  the  way),  who  however  wants  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  does  so  in  the  end.  How  dull  Miranda  found 
the  island  you  can  judge  from  her  speeches,  and  from  her  going 
to  sleep  when  her  father  is  prosing.”  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Prospero  said  of  Miranda’s  sleep  on  this  occasion,  “’tis  a 
good  dulness.”  We  can  hardly  say  as  much  for  Mr.  Burnand’s. 
“ The  conspirators,”  the  ingenious  burlesque-winter  goes  on  to  say, 
“ and  the  remorseful  king,  are  minor  characters,  calling  I'or  no 
particular  remark,  except  as  padding  to  sustain  a weakish  plot.” 


This  criticism  of  Shakspeare  is  amusing  enough,  though  perhaps 
hardly  as  convincing  as  criticism  in  an  inverse  sense  might  have 
been,  and  a reader  less  careful  than  Mr.  Burnand  has  been  in  his 
reading  of  The  Tempest  might  think  that  this  was  the  cream  of 
the  jest.  But  there  is  more  to  come.  The  modern  playwright 
avoids  suggesting  that  he  is  on  a level  with  the  older  play- 
wright, out  of  whose  exquisite  work  he  hopes  to  get  some  fool- 
ing; but  with  regard  to  more  recent  authors  the  author  of 
Happy  Thoughts  is  a trifle  less  modest.  “ Now,”  he  asks  with  the 
same  jauntiness  which  characterizes  his  whole  letter,  “ What  do 
I do  ? Burlesque  it  ? ...  No ; but  I take  the  story  and  give  it 
a turn  similar  (though  not  the  same)  to  what  Thackeray  gave  to 
Ivanhoe  in  Rebecca  and  Rowena.  He  took  up  the  tale  where  Scott 
left  off)  but  he  reproduced  the  scenes  and  characters  under  changed 
conditions.”  Here  is  modesty  with  a vengeance.  The  turn  is 
similar,  though  not  the  same,  to  what  (here  again  Mr.  Burnand’s 
grammar  is  charming)  Thackeray  gave  to  Ivanhoe  in  Rebecca  and 
Rowena.  Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  delightful  work  to 
which  Mr.  Burnand  airily  refers.  None  of  us  happily  are  yet 
acquainted  with  the  forthcoming  work  to  which  Mr.  Burnand  kindly 
compares  Thackeray’s  masterpiece  in  a special  line.  Here,  again, 
any  reader  less  careful  than  Mr.  Burnand  might  think  that 
a climax  had  been  reached ; but  this  is  not  so.  He  takes  “ the 
story  with  its  leading  characters ; I omit  the  tempest  entirely 
(only  a sea-fog,  when  Prospero  had  forecasted  a disturbance), 
and  Ariel,  capable  of  assuming  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  forms,  does 
so,  and  wrecks  the  ship.”  The  arrangement  of  scenes  doesn’t 
follow  the  play.”  This  at  least  is  good  news.  “ Of  course 
Trinculo  and  Stephano  are  not  in  it,  for  no  one  making  a new 
comic  story  could  take  them  or  Caliban,  as  far  as  he  is  associated 
with  them,  and  make  them  more  funny,  whether  in  dialogue  or  in 
business  {I  hnow  it  all,  having  studied  it),  than  they  are  in  the 
piece.”  The  passage  which  we  have  italicized  gives,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  our  kind  neighbours,  to  think.  What,  we  ask  in 
wonder,  is  the  all  that  Mr.  Burnand  knows  by  having  studied  ? 
Why  did  he  study  it?  How  did  he  study  it?  How  does  he 
know  it  all  ? How,  having  studied  it  and  known  it  all,  can  he 
say  that  “ no  one  deprecates  a vulgar  coarse  piece  of  buffoonery 
by  way  of  burlesque  more  than  I do  ” ? These  things  are  myste- 
ries, and,  so  far  as  this  particular  future  work  of  Mr.  Burnand  is 
concerned,  they  rest  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  But  it  is  incon- 
ceivably instructive  and  interesting  to  find  that  he  has  undertaken 
“ this  very  work  as  an  advance  on  Blue  Beard,  as  Blue  Beard  was 
a distinct  advance  on  what  had  preceded  it.”  What  a geometrical 
progression  is  here  suggested  to  him  who  looks  forward ! He  who 
looks  back,  on  the  other  hand,  may  possibly  think  that  a pro- 
phetic gift  was  possessed  by  the  poet  who  in  the  dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  time  wrote  these  lines : — 

’Tis  indeed  as  good  fun  as  a cynic  might  ask. 

To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits, 

Takes  gravely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task. 

And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 


EEVIEWS. 


m'ljller’s  fertilization  of  flowers.* 

NEAELY  a century  has  elapsed  since  Sprengel,  in  The  Secret 
of  Nature  in  the  Form  and  Fertilization  of  Flowers,  made  the 
first  sure  steps  towards  a scientific  theory  of  the  place  and  use  of 
fiowers  in  the  economy  of  life.  Viewing  the  subject,  in  accordance 
with  the  philosophical  method  of  the  time,  from  the  standing-point 
of  adaptation  and  design,  he  devoted  his  untiring  habits  of  research 
and  rare  sagacity  of  reasoning  to  determine  what  useful  purpose 
had  been  assigned  by  the  Creator  to  the  colours,  scents,  and  in- 
finitely varied  forms  of  flowers.  From  the  discovery  that  most 
flowers  which  contain  nectar  are  so  arranged  that,  while  insects 
can  easily  reach  it,  the  rain  is  prevented  from  so  doing,  he  inferred 
that  the  nectar  is  secreted  for  the  sake  of  insects,  and  protected 
from  rain  that  they  may  get  it  pure  and  unspoiled.  Tlie  bright 
colours  of  flowers,  he  next  concluded,  were  given  them  to  attract 
the  notice  of  insects.  That  many  flowers  are  incapable  of  being 
fertilized  without  the  aid  of  insects  led  him  further  to  the  belief 
that  the  secretion  of  honey,  its  protection  from  rain,  and  the  con- 
spicuous colours  of  flowers,  were  so  many  contrivances  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plant,  bringing  about  its  fertilization  through  the 
visits  of  insects.  Eecognizing  thus  far  as  he  did  the  function  of 
insects  towards  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  Sprengel  still  fell  short 
of  the  perception  that  the  full  value  of  these  arrangements  in 
nature  lies  in  their  favouring  cross-fertilization.  This  omission 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  out  of  sight  for  several  generations  the 
rich  stores  of  facts  and  inferences  accumulated  by  his  patient 
research,  no  one  having  conceived  the  idea  of  filling  up  the  void 
in  Sprengel’s  theory  by  incorporating  with  it  Andrew  Knight’s 
significant  announcement  (in  the  year  1799)  of  the  law  that  in 
no  plant  will  self-fertilization  go  on  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
generations.  Nor  was  the  needful  link  of  reasoning  supplied  by 


* The  Fertilization,  of  Flowers.  By  Professor  Hermann  Muller,  trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  D’Ai'cy  W.  Thompson,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  a Preface  by  Charles  Darwin.  With  lUrs- 
trations.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1883. 
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tlie  ingenious  experiments  upon  the  cross-fertilization  of  flowers 
carried  on  by  W.  Herbert,  by  0.  F.  Gartner,  and  by  Darwin  him- 
self up  to  the  year  1858.  It  was  only  the  publication  of  the  Origin 
of  Species  in  the  year  following  that  broke  the  spell  which  had 
kept  inoperative  Sprengel’s  profound  and  suggestive  generahza- 
tions,  giving  fresh  emphasis  to  Knight’s  law  as  a general  principle 
in  nature,  placing  it  upon  broader  and  surer  foundations,  and  bring- 
ing it  into  intimate  union  with  the  law  of  natural  selection. 
Years  of  independent  and  patient  observation  had  enabled  our 
great  naturalist  to  lay  it  down  as  a principle  in  nature  that,  when- 
ever plants  which  are  the  offspring  of  selt-fertilization  are  opposed 
in  the  ^cruggle  for  existence  to  the  offspring  of  cross-fertilization, 
the  latter  have  the  advantage ; the  result  being  that  all  peculiari- 
ties which  aid  cross-fertilization  will  be  retained  and  perfected  by 
natural  selection  ; although,  should  no  such  direct  rivalry  occur, 
self-fertilization  may  suffice  for  the  propagation  of  the  organism  for 
an  unlimited  number  of  generations  with  fairly  healthy  and  fertile 
offspring.  His  experimental  study  of  heterostyled  plants  along 
the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  Sprengel  threw  much  light  upon 
the  obscure  problem  of  hybridization,  whilst  it  did  away  with  the 
last  ground  of  the  old  belief  in  the  radical  difference  between 
species  and  varieties.  The  sharp  boundary  line  which  had 
formerly  been  sought  in  the  more  or  less  complete  sterility  of 
hybrids  from  distinct  species  disappeared  when  no  difference  could 
be  shown  between  the  offspring  of  the  illegitimate  unions  in  di- 
morphic and  trimorphic  plants  and  the  bastard  offspring  of  distinct 
species,  sterility  in  such  cases  being  due,  not  to  differences  in  the 
general  structure,  but  simply  to  a difference  in  the  action  of  the 
reproductive  elements. 

In  his  work  on  the  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication  Darwin  summed  up  the  whole  of  the  facts  which 
various  lines  of  research  had  brought  together  in  confirmation  of 
Knight’s  law,  suggesting  many  and  fruitful  openings  for  investigation, 
in  which  his  method  has  been  followed,  with  valuable  results,  by  a 
band  of  zealous  students,  conspicuous  among  whom  are  the  names  of 
Hildebrand,  Delpino,  Fritz  Miiller,  and  Severin  Axell — the  mass 
of  new  facts  brought  to  light  by  them  not  only  tending  to  eluci- 
date the  mechanism  of  flowers  on  the  basis  of  the  Knight-Darwin 
law,  but  disclosing  many  new  general  principles  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  plants  and  insects.  The  history  of  this  important  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  is  briefly  but  lucidly  summed  up  by  Professor 
Hermann  Muller  in  the  introduction  to  his  elaborate  and  exhaust- 
ive work  on  the  Fertilization  of  Flowers,  first  issued  ten  years 
ago,  of  which  Mr.  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson  has  now  given  us  an 
excellent  translation,  enhanced  in  value  by  the  completion  of 
his  references  by  Professor  Muller  up  to  the  present  time,  as  well 
as  by  a prefatory  notice  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Darwin  himself, 
dated  but  a few  weeks  before  his  death.  In  his  remarks  upon 
the  writer’s  method  and  the  special  discoveries  which  characterize 
his  work,  our  lamented  naturalist  indicates  a few  points  to  which 
he  would  draw  the  attention  of  students  who,  with  the  present 
manual  in  hand,  would  follow  up  the  same  line  of  investigation. 
There  are  many  inconspicuous  flowers,  such  as  certain  species 
■of  Trifolium  and  Fumaria,  with  some  species  of  Galium,  Linuyn 
catharticmn,  and  others  enumerated  by  Muller,  which  during 
the  day  are  rarely  or  never  visited  by  insects — the  natural  infer- 
ence seeming  to  be  that  they  are  self-fertilized.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  Mr.  Darwin  suggests,  that  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  these  flowers  are  visited  at  night  by  any  of  the  innume- 
rable individuals  of  the  many  species  of  minute  moths.  Smearing 
such  flowers  with  some  viscid  matter,  not  in  itself  attractive  to 
insects,  would  possibly  reveal  to  a lepidopterist  possessing  some- 
what of  the  insight  and  patience  of  Muller  such  nocturnal  visits 
by  the  presence  of  insect  scales  ; otherwise  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  these  flo  svers  expand,  and  why  is  not  the  pollen  protected  by  the 
petals  remaining  closed,  as  in  the  case  of  cleistogamic  flowers  ? A 
further  point  of  interest  is  by  what  steps  did  heterostylism,  of  which 
an  ample  account  will  be  found  in  the  present  work,  originate.  In 
trimorphic  heterostyled  plants  we  meet  with  a more  extraordinary 
and  complicated  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  system  than  in 
any  other  organic  forms.  Mr.  Darwin  proposes  experiments  upon 
the  power  of  the  pollen  and  of  the  stigma  in  its  several  varieties. 
In  the  varying  length  of  the  pistils  and  stamens  we  have,  he  would 
suspect,  the  first  step  towards  heterostylism.  In  some  flowers 
there  are  two  sets  of  stamens,  differing  in  the  shape  of  the  anthers 
and  in  the  colour  of  the  pollen,  no  one  knowing  whether  this 
difi’erence  has  any  functional  signification.  In  plants  like  the 
common  rhododendron,  where  the  shorter  stamens  are  more  or  less 
rudimentary,  it  would  be  worth  knowing  whether  the  seedlings 
raised  from  pollen  taken  from  the  short  and  the  full-sized  stamens 
difler  in  fertility  or  in  the  power  of  yielding  seeds,  as  well  as  in  their 
superficial  aspect.  Again,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  whether 
in  the  plants  above  referred  to  which  produce  two  forms,  one 
adapted  for  self-fertilization,  and  the  other  for  cross-fertilization, 
the  reproductive  organs  have  become  in  any  degree  differentiated , 
so  that  their  action  would  not  be  perfect  if  the  two  forms  were 
reciprocally  crossed.  Would  a flower  adapted  for  self-fertilization 
yield  a full  complement  of  seed  if  fertilized  by  pollen  from  flowers 
adapted  for  cross-fertilization,  and  vice  versa  ? 

To  the  solution  of  these  and  similar  problems,  involving  the 
most  vital  principles  of  plant  reproduction,  Mr.  Darwin  had  him- 
self led  the  way  in  numerous  special  tracts  or  notices,  as  well 
as  in  his  more  systematic  and  masterly  Ejects  of  Cross-  and 
Self-Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  (8vo.  Lond.  1876). 
The  enormous  mass  of  original  observations  now  brought  together 
by  Professor  Muller  will  serve  to  fill  up  many  gaps  in  the  investi- 


gation, whilst  concentrating  the  lines  of  inquiry  upon  what  is  most 
essential  to  the  solution.  The  labour  of  the  entomologist  is  hero 
not  less  concerned  than  that  of  the  botanist,  the  insect  visitors 
having  to  be  considered  with  as  much  care  as  the  flowers  visited  by 
them.  The  first  part  of  the  work  before  us  is  devoted  accordingly 
to  the  anatomy  and  the  habits  of  anthophilous  insects.  Although 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  a German  naturalist,  the  sketch  is  in  no 
need  of  modification  for  the  exigencies  of  the  English  student.  Of 
the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera  no  form  is  to  be  mentioned  as 
adapted  to  a floral  diet,  nor  has  any  native  flower  been  modified 
by  the  agency  of  either  group.  In  their  importance  as  fertilizers 
Hemiptera  stand  somewhat  higher;  several  forms  of  bugs  (FT. 
heteroptera,  Latr.)  being  habitually  anthophilous,  and  the  species 
of  Anthocoris  (so  called  from  their  fondness  for  flowers)  being  fitted 
by  their  small  size  for  creeping  in  and  sucking  honey.  More  un- 
equivocal adaptations  are  shown  by  Coleoptera ; the  large  genus 
Meligethes  alone,  the  species  of  which  are  small  and  can  creep 
into  most  flowers,  being  of  more  importance  as  a fertilizing  agent 
than  all  the  preceding  gi'oups  put  together.  In  the  Cerambycidre 
Professor  Miiller  traces  in  a most  interesting  way,  in  disproof  of 
the  teleological  hypothesis  of  earlier  naturalists  like  Sprengel, 
the  gradual  transition  towards  a floral  (ffet  by  a series  of  modi- 
fications of  structure — the  elongation  of  the  head  forwards,  the 
neck-like  constriction  behind  the  eyes  and  consequent  power 
to  direct  the  mouth  forwards,  the  pro-thorax  elongated  and  nar- 
rowed anteriorly,  the  development  of  hairs  upon  the  lobes  of 
the  maxillae — so  many  little  steps  in  the  process  of  natural 
selection.  The  Diptera  show  still  closer  adaptation  to  a floral 
diet,  with  consequent  usefulness  in  fertilizing  plants,  the  drone- 
flies  {Sy7’phidcB)  being  chosen  by  our  author  as  especially  organized 
for  feeding  upon  pollen  and  for  sucking  honey,  with  correspond- 
ing advantage  to  the  plants  in  these  insects’  capacity  as  carriers 
of  seed.  Of  still  higher  service  are  the  Hymenoptera,  the  great 
majority  of  members  of  this  order  depending  entirely  upon  a floral 
diet.  Foremost  of  all  come,  of  course,  the  bees,  of  w'hom  Professor 
Muller  has  a notice  of  singular  interest  and  value,  abridged  from  a 
special  essay  of  his,  in  which  he  has  traced  the  order  to  certain 
eand-wasps,  redeemed  from  insect  diet,  and  brought  up  in  the 
end  exclusively  upon  honey  and  pollen.  The  general  evolution 
of  the  order,  as  shown  in  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  mouth,  with  its  suctorial  apparatus  and  its 
marvellous  mode  of  action,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  humble  bee  (Bombus)  and  the  hive  bee  (Apis), 
Yet,  foremost  in  importance  as  they  are  as  fertilizers  of  our 
native  flowers,  the  bees  have  to  yield  to  the  Lepidoptera  the 
highest  rank  in  structural  adaptation  to  flowers,  these  insects 
forming  the  one  order  which  throughout,  and  not  in  certain  of  its 
families  alone,  is  fitted  for  obtaining  honey.  With  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  their  mouth,  the  maxillary  laminae  developed  into 
a long,  thin,  flexible  suctorial  tube,  these  insects  are  able  to  probe 
the  most  various  flowers,  whether  flat  or  deep  or  tubular,  and 
to  extract  their  honey.  The  Sphingidse  are  singular  in  the  rapidity 
of  their  work  as  fertilizers,  dropping  their  long  proboscis  into 
a flower  whilst  hovering  over  it,  and  instantly  hastening  away 
on  their  violent  flight  to  another  flower.  Most  nocturnal  flowers 
have  in  turn  adapted  themselves  specially  to  these  Lepidoptera, 
hiding  their  honey  in  such  deep  tubes  or  spurs  that  it  is  only  ac- 
cessible to  the  Sphingidse. 

In  the  following,  and  by  far  the  largest,  division  of  his  book 
Professor  Muller  goes  with  German  fulness  and  exactitude  into 
the  mechanism  of  flowers,  not  confining  his  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pollen  is  carried  by  insects  or  other  animals  from 
plant  to  plant ; wind-fertilized  flowers  having  also  been  carefully 
described  by  him,  and  several  curious  transitions  from  the  one 
state  to  the  other  having  been  brought  into  notice.  No  one  else 
has  so  closely  attended  to  the  manifold  contrivances  for  self-ferti- 
lization which  sometimes  co-exist  with  adaptations  for  cross-ferti- 
lization. He  is  the  first,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  recognized,  to  point 
out  the  singular  fact  that  with  certain  species  two  kinds  of  plants 
are  regularly  produced,  one  bearing  inconspicuous  flowers  fitted 
for  self-fertilization,  the  other  kind  bearing  much  more  conspicuous 
flowers  fitted  for  cross-fertilization.  In  cases  where  this  duplex 
arrangement  does  not  exist  in  the  plant,  the  action  of  the  insect 
may  be  productive  of  either  effect,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
successful  result  will  most  surely  lie  with  the  superior  process,  A 
typical  instance  may  be  seen  in  Trifoliam  pratense ; — 

If  now  a bee  inserts  its  proboscis  beneath  the  vexillura,  while  it  clings 
with  its  forelegs  on  to  the  alte  (which  are  coherent  with  the  carina)  resting 
its  middle  and  hind  legs  on  a lower  part  of  the  inflorescence,  the  cttrinaand 
alaj  are  drawn  downwards,  and  the  stigmas  and  anthers  are  thrust  up 
against  the  under  side  of  the  bee’s  head  ; the  stigma,  standing  highest,  re- 
ceives the  pollen  brought  by  the  bee,  and  instantly  afterwards  the  anthers 
dust  the  bee  with  fresh  pollen.  Cross-fertilisation  is  thus  insured;  self- 
fertilisation may  take  place  as  the  bee  draws  back  its  head,  but  is  probably 
neutralised  and  superseded  by  the  immediately  preceding  cross- 
fertilisation. 

In  order  to  reach  the  honey  in  this  way,  an  insect  must  possess  a pro- 
boscis at  least  9 to  10  mm.  long.  The  pollen  is  accessible  to  all  insects 
which  can  press  down  the  carina  ; and  it  is  clear  that  bees  when  collecting 
pollen  on  the  flower  perform  cross-fertilisation  as  well  as  when  sucking 
honey.  The  red  clover,  like  most  flowers  whose  honey  lies  more  than  7 to 
9 mm.  deep,  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  Bombus  terrestris  and  other  insects 
which  use  the  holes  that  B.  terrestris  has  made.  The  small  flowers  of 
clover  become  conspicuous  by  aggregation  into  heads,  and  contain  very 
abundant  honey. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  do  justice  to  the  abundance 
of  illustration  drawn  by  Professor  Miiller  from  a methodical  survey 
co-extensive  with  the  whole  range  of  the  native  flora  of  mid-Europe. 
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As  tlie  general  result  of  his  minute  yet  wide-reaching  process  of 
induction,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  grades  of  perfection  in  floral 
mechanism  coincide  with  the  lines  of  approximation  to  the  great 
purpose  of  securing  cross-fertilization,  those  arrangements  alone 
being  specially  to  be  called  perfect  which  fulfil  to  the  utmost 
their  function  of  insuring  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  To 
this  end  are  directed  all  the  varieties  of  form,  colour,  and 
odour  which  distinguish  particular  flowers,  as  the  means  of 
attracting  the  visits  of  insects  whose  specialities  of  structure, 
instinct,  or  habit  are  in  turn  influenced  and  determined  by  the 
conditions  which  fit  them  for  their  task.  A law  of  mutual 
adaptation  is  thus  set  up.  The  forms,  colours,  and  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  in  a particular  region  depend  in  the  closest  manner 
upon  the  insect  fauna  of  the  region,  and  especially  upon  the 
relative  abundance  in  it  of  the  various  classes  of  insects.  At  the 
same  time,  insects  in  cross-fertilizing  flowers  endow  them  with 
offspring  which  in  the  struggle  for  existence  vanquish  those  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  floral  species  which  are  the  offspring  of  self- 
fertilization.  Insects  must  therefore  operate  by  natural  selection 
in  the  same  way  as  do  human  cultivators  without  any  special 
light  of  science,  merely  preserving  the  most  pleasing  or  most  useful 
specimens,  to  the  rejection  and  neglect  of  the  rest.  In  both  cases 
selection  brings  in  course  of  time  to  perfection  those  varieties 
w^hich  correspond  to  the  taste  or  to  the  needs  of  the  selective 
agent,  the  fauna  and  flora  in  any  district  combining  in  a harmonious 
and  progressive,  albeit  unconscious,  scheme  of  mutual  improve- 
ment. The  English  edition  of  Professor  Mfiller’s  work  will  be 
found  of  far  greater  value  to  the  student  than  the  German 
original,  thanks  to  the  editorial  skill  and  pains  of  Mr.  D’Arcy 
Thompson,  who,  besides  the  literary  charm  with  which  his  clear- 
ness and  grace  of  style  have  invested  his  translation,  has  enriched 
the  work  not  only  with  copious  nominal  indices  of  insects  and 
plants,  but  with  a list  of  books,  papers,  and  notes,  over  800  in 
number,  making  up  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject  of 
the  fertilization  of  flowers. 


KIKGS  AXD  QUEENS  OF  AN  HOUE.*  ■ 

IT  is  difficult  to  see  any  connexion  between  the  title  of  this 
book  and  its  contents.  It  begins,  indeed,  with  the  “ Story  of 
Theodore  of  Corsica,”  a king  after  a fashion,  though  by  no  means 
monarch,  even  for  an  hour,  of  all  he  surveyed.  But  after  this  we 
have  no  more  of  actual  sovereigns.  And,  if  we  take  “ Kings  and 
Queens  of  an  Hour  ” to  signify  people  who  for  a season  or  two  were 
leaders  of  fashion,  we  are  equally  at  a loss  to  see  how  the  eccentric 
Bishop  of  Berry,  or  Ireland  of  the  Shakspearian  forgeries,  or  Paul 
Jones,  or  “ L.  E.  L.,”  can  come  under  the  title,  or,  indeed,  what  con- 
nexion there  is  between  them.  These  two  volumes  are  better  de- 
scribed in  their  preface  as  “ a collection  of  curious  and  romantic 
adventures.”  A special  appropriateness,  indeed,  may  be  discovered  in 
these  words,  for  some  of  these  adventures  are,  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  suggestive  of  those  contained  in  books  sometimes  described 
in  booksellers’ catalogues  as  “curious.”  While  there  are  but  few 
passages  which,  if  taken  by  themselves,  are  actually  oifensive,  the 
whole  tone  of  the  book  is  low  and  disagreeable.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  difficult  to  write  sketches  of  adventurers  of  both  sexes 
without  some  coarseness.  But,  as  the  author  has  chosen  his  awn 
subject,  he  must  bear  the  consequences  which,  to  some  extent,  it 
entails.  The  only  excuse  to  be  made  for  dwelling  on  such 
stories  as  make  up  no  small  part  of  this  book  is  that  they  illus- 
trate the  life  and  manners  of  the  times.  When,  however,  as 
in  this  case,  the  characters  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  are 
already  well  known,  and  the  stories  about  them  are  also,  for 
the  most  part,  quite  as  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  this 
excuse  cannot  be  accepted.  The  volumes  before  us  are  mostly 
made  up  by  paste-and-scissors  work,  of  cuttings  from  Memoirs, 
Diaries,  and  Ijetters,  and  from  other  printed  books  which  are 
by  no  means  rare.  In  some  cases  the  piecing  together  of  these 
extracts  is  clumsy  enough,  and  the  reader  finds  the  story  suddenly 
go  back  to  times  which  he  had  left  behind,  or  is  confused  by  the 
abrupt  introduction  of  collateral  details.  Some  of  his  stories — 
such  as  those  of  Peg  Woffington,  Perdita  Robinson,  and  “the 
Beautiful  Gunnings” — Mr.  Fitzgerald  acknowledges  are  old  and 
familiar.  He  might  say  the  same  of  others ; for  it  is  surely  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  rather  too  much  public  ignorance  to  say  of 
the  life  of  L.  E.  L.  that  “ there  are  but  few  now  alive  who  know 
her  sad  history.”  Most,  people,  too,  will  remain  quite  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  career  and  sayings  of  George  Brummel,  even 
if  they  do  not  read  the  extracts  which  make  up  the  account  of 
them  given  in  these  volumes. 

Of  the  various  adventurers  whose  characters  and  careers  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  one  of  whom  English  people  nowa- 
days probably  know  least  is  Theodore  of  Corsica.  The  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  a passion  for  gambling, 
which  extended  to  politics  as  well  as  to  stocks  and  games.  A 
desire  to  make  fortunes  rapidly  and  without  honest  labour  pre- 
vailed everywhere.  Adventurers  were  encouraged  by  the  political 
condition  of  Europe  to  try  their  luck  in  the  game  in  which  the 
stakes  were  wealth,  power,  and  high  office.  At  no  other  period 
has  there  been  such  an  utter  absence  of  morality  in  public  affairs 
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as  in  the  years  between  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  These  were  the  years  in  which 
Dubois,  the  apothecary’s  son,  Alberoni,  the  son  of  a market-gar- 
dener, and  Ripperda,  the  Dutchman,  showed  how  magnificent 
were  the  prizes  to  be  won  by  skill  and  effrontery.  Inspired 
by  such  examples,  a certain  penniless  baron  of  Westphalia, 
Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  resolved  to  try  his  luck  in  the  great  game. 
He  had  some  experience  in  the  vilest  kind  of  politics,  for  he  had 
been  employed  both  by  Alberoni  and  Ripperda.  He  was  an  arrant 
rascal,  for  he  had  deserted  his  wife  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his 
son,  and  it  is  said  carried  off  her  jewels.  He  was  known  as  a 
swindler  in  London,  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  different  Italian  cities. 
The  scene  which  he  chose  for  his  political  venture  was  Corsica. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  engaged  in  a long  and  desperate 
conflict  with  the  Genoese.  Long  and  anxiously  had  they  expected 
help  from  some  foreign  Power  against  their  oppressors.  Suddenly 
a large  ship  came  in  sight  of  their  encampment  before  Bastia.  The 
secret  of  its  coming  was  known  only  to  the  chiefs.  A theatrical 
scene  followed : — 

Tliere  was  a glitter  of  colours,  a flash  of  scarlet,  and  a very  remarkable 
looking  person,  attended  by  a large  retinue,  stepped  on  shore.  The  heads 
of  all  the  chiefs  were  bent  low.  From  his  dress  and  hearing  he  was  a per- 
son of  distinction  ; the  crowd  wondered  at  the  tall,  stately,  and  command- 
ing figure,  so  grave  and  dignified,  dressed  in  a flowing  scarlet  robe  trimmed 
with  rich  fur,  rvith  Moorish  trousers  and  yellow  shoes.  His  face  was  full, 
with  a small  beard  and  moustache  ; on  his.head  he  wore  a flowing  periwig 
and  a large  three-cornered  cocked-hat;  by  his  side  a long  Spanish  rapier, 
and  in  his  hand  a “ crowbill  ” cane  ; in  his  sash  of  yellow  silk  were  a pair  of 
richly  inlaid  pistols. — Vol.  i.  p.  19. 

This  “mountebank,”  to  use  the  Genoese  term  for  him,  was  Theodore 
of  Neuhoff.  He  had  obtained  a promise  from  the  hard-pressed 
Corsican  chiefs  that,  if  he  could  gain  them  the  protection  of  some 
great  Power,  they  would  take  him  for  their  king.  By  lying  and 
scheming  he  got  some  stores  together,  and,  in  March  1736,  he  came- 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises.  The  Corsicans  believed 
all  he  told  them  about  his  power  of  gaining  foreign  help,  and  crowned 
him  king  with  a crown  of  laurel  and  oak  leaves.  Theodore  selfishly 
and  cruelly  deceived  the  simple  people  who  trusted  him,  and  for 
his  own  ends  lured  them  on  with  false  hopes  to  continue  a hope- 
less struggle.  His  mock  kingship  and  his  venal  order  of  knight- 
hood soon  collapsed,  and  in  the  November  of  the  same  year  he  left 
the  island.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  departure  was  due  to  the 
threat  of  French  interference,  for  he  sailed  off'  in  a French  ship.. 
For  a while  he  wandered  about  in  France,  in  Holland,  where  he 
was  arrested  for  debt,  and  in  Italy.  The  Corsicans  remained, 
faithful  to  him,  for  he  sent  them  many  false  messages,  telling  them, 
even  when  the  French  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Corsica, 
that  the  report  that  any  such  interference  was  contemplated  was^ 
“ a lying  story.”  At  last  Theodore  persuaded  some  merchants  of 
Amsterdam  to  convey  him  back  to  Corsica,  and  to  send  five  ships- 
with  him.  The  Corsicans,  however,  were  to  have  little  enough 
of  the  cargoes  of  these  ships  without  payment.  So  great  was- 
Theodore’s  power  of  making  men  believe  what  he  said,  that  these- 
merchants  actually  formed  a company  for  carrying  on  the  Cor- 
sican trade.  In  September,  1738,  the  wmndering  King  made  a 
second  appearance  in  his  kingdom.  The  general  of  the  French 
army  of  occupation  forbade  any  one  to  harbour  him,  and  within  a 
month  he  sailed  away  again,  leaving  the  Corsicans  to  face  both 
the  French  and  the  Genoese.  He  came  to  London,  and  there  was 
somewhat  lionized,  as  our  fashion  still  is.  During  his  visit  he 
presumed  to  express  his  admiration  for,  not  Lady  Stanhope  as  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  says  (i.  p.  132),  but  Lady  Lucy  Stanhope,  the  sister  of 
the  fourth  Earl.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion gave  him  another  chance.  The  way  in  which  the  state  of 
Europe  is  described  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  characteristic  of  his  style.. 
“ Three  or  four  years  passed  away,  and  a grand  Em'opean  war 
was  drawing  on.”  There  is  an  easy  vagueness  concerning  th& 
dates  and  names  of  general  history  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
book.  “ Spain,  France,  and  the  Empress  Queen  were  all  being, 
drawn  in;  a sort  of  free  fight  was  imminent,  and  the  petrels  of 
blood  and  confusion  were  fluttering  in  the  air  ” (L  p.  133).  VVe. 
are  unable  to  fix  the  year  which  matches  this  description.  The. 
next  date  mentioned  is  1743.  In  that  year,  indeed,  there  was  no- 
“ Empress  Queen.”  But  when  a man's  eyes  are  looking  on  the- 
flutterings  of  such  very  unusual  and  unpleasant  petrels,  it  is. 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  he  will  take  note  of  the  date  of 
an  Imperial  election.  In  1743,  Theodore  persuaded  Admiral 
Matthews  to  convey  him  to  the  coast  of  Corsica.  He  found  that 
the  Corsicans  had  at  last  learned  to  disbelieve  him.  He  returned 
to  London,  and  there,  in  1750,  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and 
confined  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  Horace  Walpole  made 
an  effort  to  relieve  his  wants,  in  a somewhat  contemptuous 
fashion.  The  subscription  made  for  him  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  50I.  The  ex-King  accepted  the  money,  and  threatened  to- 
prosecute  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  for  the  insult  of  the  gift.  An- 
other and  more  graceful  effort  made  for  him  by  Walpole  met 
with  no  better  success.  At  last,  in  1755,  the  poor  adventurer 
obtained  his  release,  entering  on  his  schedule  “ That  he  is  entitled 
to  the  kingdom  of  Corsica,  and  hath  no  other  estate  or  effects  but 
in  right  of  that  kingdom.”  He  died  in  great  poverty  in  the 
December  of  the  next  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Anne’s,  Soho.  Walpole  placed  a tablet  to  his  memory  in  that 
church,  and,  in  spite  of  the  raillery  of  his  first  appeal,  said  truly 
enough,  as  it  seems,  “ I would  have  served  him,  if  a king,  even  in 
a gaol,  had  he  been  an  honest  man  ” (Letter  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  526). 
We  have  dwelt  on  the  “Story  of  Theodore  of  Corsica”  at  some- 
length  because  it  is  far  more  worth  reading  than  anything  else  im 
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these  two  volumes.  Some  of  the  letters  of  Paul  Jones  are  also 
not  without  interest. 

The  accounts  of  foolish  and  disreputable  women  which  tahe  up 
a large  part  of  this  book  are  unpleasant  and  wearisome.  Stories 
which  seemed  full  of  wit  when  we  read  them  in  the  pages  of 
"Walpole  or  Ileiwey  have  lost  their  grace  under  the  ordeal  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  cutting  and  pasting,  and  exhibit  what  is,  perhaps,  their 
native  vapidity.  And  there  is  a danger  in  compilations  <if  this 
character  lest  matters  which  do  not  offend,  when  we  meet  with 
them  in  their  rightful  places,  should  appear  by  no  means  so  in- 
offensive when  they  are  transferred  to  the  pages  of  a book  of  the 
present  day,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  not  escaped  this  danger.  His 
insertion  of  the  lines  on  “ Molly  ” Lepel  may  be  quoted  as  a proof 
of  this.  As  they  stand  in  this  book — in  the  story  of  the 
bigamous  Duchess  of  Kingston — these  lines  are  wholly  out  of 
place.  They  are  introduced  with  the  remark  that  they  are 
well  known.  If  so,  there  was  the  less  reason  for  reproducing 
them.  In  any  case,  they  ought  not  to  have  appeared  in  these 
volumes,  which  are  evidently  intended  for  general  reading. 
In  the  account  given  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  an  attempt  is  made 
to  extenuate  the  falsehood  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  guilty  in  denying  in  his  letter  to  Fox,  written  ten  days  before 
his  marriage  with  her,  that  such  an  event  was  likely  to  take 
place.  Even  Mr.  Fitzgerald  allows  that  such  conduct  was  “ dis- 
loyal.” If  it  admits  of  any  excuse,  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  what 
lie  would  be  inexcusable.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  proceeds  (vol.  ii.  275)  to 
criticize  a statement  which  he  attributes  to  Edinburgh  Review, 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  by  not  requiring  that  she 
should  be  married  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  showed  the  ful- 
ness of  her  self-surrender.  It  is  dangerous  for  a writer  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  calibre  to  criticize  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  when  it  happens,  as  in  this  case,  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis — a fact  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
ignorant,  though  the  article  is  included  in  the  Administra- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  As  it  happens,  the  article  does  not 
say  what  he  has  attributed  to  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  mixed 
■up  a quotation  from  Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs  with  the  com- 
ment of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  it.  The  marriage  was,  of  course, 
rendered  utterly  worthless  by  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  knew  this,  and  showed  that  she  knew  it,  by  not  de- 
manding that  it  should  be  performed  by  a priest  of  her  own  reli- 
gion. “ At  the  same  time,”  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Reviewer, 
she  probably  thought  that  it  (the  Protestant  ceremony)  would 
in  some  way  bind  the  Prince’s  conscience  ” {Administrations,  p.  1 12). 
We  must  also  notice  the  perfectly  gratuitous  insinuation  (ii.  279) 
that  Fox  suspected  that  he  was  being  made  the  vehicle  of  a false- 
hood when,  “ on  direct  authority,”  he  denied  the  Prince’s  marriage 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  literary  labours  have  made  him 
so  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  adventurers  whom  he  has  de- 
scribed that  he  seems  to  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  honour  of 
any  one  who  lived  in  the  last  century.  The  most  unpleasant  part 
of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  life  of  Lady  Hamilton.  We  fail 
to  see  the  use  of  recapitulating  this  revolting  story.  It  is  not  made 
more  acceptable  by  “ the  lively,  and  even  amusing,  sketches  of  the 
doings  ” which  are  copiously  inserted  from  different  Diaries,  &c. 
We  are  spared  no  particular  of  the  sad  humiliation  of  our  great 
naval  hero.  At  the  same  time,  we  gain  no  new  light  to  repay  us 
for  the  weary  task  of  reading  this  painful  story.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  but  little  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
of  any  disputed  matter.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  from  his 
account  of  the  execution  of  Admiral  Prince  Caraccioli,  whom  he 
oddly  calls  “ the  old  chief,”  that  he  has  never  consulted  CoJletta’s 
iStoria  del  Reame  di  Napoli  on  this  disgraceful  tragedy.  How  little 
idea  he  has  of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  his  heroes  and 
heroines  lived  becomes  fully  apparent  when  we  find  Cardinal 
Ruffb,  the  Royalist  leader  of  the  Calabrians  and  Lazzaroni  who 
composed  the  “Army  of  the  Faith,”  described  as  “a  true  fighting 
patriot,” 


DAVIES’S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BHAGAVAD-GlTA.‘ 

IF  the  Bhagavad-Gita  is  not  well  known  to  European  readers,  a 
lack  of  translations  cannot  be  alleged  as  the  cause ; and  when 
among  the  translators  we  have  scholars  of  the  highest  eminence, 
the  task  of  ordinary  students  must  be  limited  to  determining 
their  comparative  merits  rather  than  to  rejecting  any  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  The  names  of  Burnouf  and  of  Lassen 
are  sufficient  proof  that  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  this  noteworthy  poem  will  have  the  benefit  of 
trustworthy  guidance ; and  less  than  this  can  scarcely  be  said  for 
the  translation  in  English  prose  by  Mr.  Cockburn  Thomson.  All 
these  have,  as  we  might  suppose,  been  consulted  by  Mr.  Davies  in 
the  preparation  of  his  work  for  the  series  designed  by  Messrs. 
Triibner  for  the  illustration  of  Hindu  philosophy.  He  has  further 
examined  the  more  recent  English  version  of  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang,  a 
Hindu  advocate  of  Bombay.  Of  Mr.  Cockburn  Thomson’s  translation 
his  opinion  seems  to  be  not  quite  so  high  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Dowson, 
while  his  notices  of  Mr.  Telang’s  work  have  reference  mainly  to 
the  theory  therein  put  forth  on  the  age  in  which  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita  was  first  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Davies's  work  in  its  turn 
may  not  be  altogether  armour-proof ; but  he  has  striven  to  do 
justice  to  the  language  of  the  poem  and  to  the  subject  of  its 

* The  Bhagavad  Gita ; or,  the  Sacred  Lag.  Translated,  ■with  Notes,  by 
John  Da^vles,  M.A.  London  ; Triibner  & Co.  1882. 


authorship  and  of  the  influences  under  which  it  may  have  been 
composed,  and  his  efforts  have  assuredly  not  been  unsuccessful. 

The  poem,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  many  episodes  which 
have  added  to  the  already  mighty  bulk  of  the  Maliabharata. 
It  is  undoubtedly  worth  studying  on  many  grounds,  and  in 
Mr.  Davies's  volume  the  reader  wdll  find  all  necessary  informa- 
tion and  help  towards  understanding  this  huge  excrescence  in  an 
epic  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas.  For  those  who  care  to  know  how 
these  vast  storehouses  of  epic  poetry  have  sprung  up,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  weigh  the  reasons  which  prove  decisively  the 
very  late  period  at  which  this  singular  conversation  between 
Krishna  and  Arjuna  was  drawn  up,  and  so  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  immense  interval  which  must  have  passed  since  the 
Mahabharata  first  began  to  take  shape  from  the  welding  to- 
gether of  the  old  popular  songs  or  lays  which  have  furnished 
the  groundwork  of  epic  poems  everywhere.  As  a poem  the 
Bhagavad- Gita,  or  song  of  the  Divine  One,  is  of  great  merit. 
The  least  sympathetic  even  of  Western  readers  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
cern the  grandeur  of  many  passages  contained  in  it,  or  to  be 
struck  by  the  power  of  thought  displayed  in  the  philosophy 
which  it  sets  forth ; but  the  setting  of  the  poem  into  the  larger 
narrative  in  which  it  is  embodied  is  awkward  and  clumsy. 
Probably  the  poet  had  no  great  care  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
His  purpose  was  to  show  men  the  way  to  peace,  and  he  was 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  supposed  reluctance  of  Arjuna  to- 
plunge  into  an  ocean  of  blood,  in  order  to  prove  that  slaughtering 
is  one  of  the  innumerable  works  which  may  be  performed  with, 
perfect  indiflTerence  by  one  who  has  weaned  himself  from  all 
earthly  desires  and  crushed  the  activity  of  every  human  passion. 

But  Western  readers  generally  will  be  less  anxious  to  appreciate 
the  precise  distinctions  between  the  philosophical  systems  of  Kapila 
and  Patanjali,  or  other  thinkers  and  commentators,  than  to  catch, 
the  meaning  and  force  of  the  teaching  here  insisted  on,  and,  above 
all,  to  determine  whether  a teaching  so  uncongenial  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind  has  any  direct  relation  with  Christianity  in  any  of  its 
forms.  This  question  is  raised  by  Mr.  Telang,  who  contends  that 
the  Bhagavad-Gita  cannot  be  assigned  to  a time  later  than  the 
third  or  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era ; and  if  this  con- 
clusion be  admitted,  the  controversy  is  decided  by  a flat  negative. 
Not  content  with  rejecting  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Lorinser,  a 
German  translator  of  the  poem,  that  its  author  “ must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,”  Mr; 
Telang  argues  from  the  fact  of  his  never  speaking  of  Buddha  that 
its  composition  must  be  carried  back  to  a time  preceding  even  that 
of  Buddha.  This  is  assuredly  a.  dangerous  reed  to  lean  on ; no? 
is  it  more  s.afe  to  insist  that  the  Gita  is  proved  by  the  general 
tone  of  its  language  to  have  been  written  before  any  attacks  were 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  Vedas.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
know  what  counter  currents  of  thought  may  or  may  not  have  been-, 
running  during  the  period  in  which  reverence  for  the  Veda  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch ; and  in  the  next,  the  Gita  is  clearly  the  work 
of  one  for  whom  there  are  higher  things  than  even  the  most 
reverent  study  and  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  any  outward 
standards  of  belief.  The  Vedas  are  precious  and  may  be  useful, 
but  this  depends  wholly  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  handled, 
and  their  use  is  apparently  confined  to  the  single  class  of  the- 
Brahmans.  However  carefully  and  spiritually  they  may  be 
treated,  the  studying  of  the  Veda  is  still  work ; and  there  is  a 
more  excellent  way  than  any  work.  The  Vedas  have  for  theis 
subject  the  three  gunas — in  other  words,  the  three  modes  or 
qualities  of  primal  matter  ; and  from  these  three  modes  it  is  the  in- 
dispensable business  of  the  devout  to  free  themselves.  The  great 
end  to  be  aimed  at  is  absolute  evenness  of  spirit,  and  this  alone 
is  true  devotion.  It  follows  that  “ work  is  far  inferior  to- 
mental  devotion,”  that  refuge  must  be  sought  in  the  mind,  and 
that  they  whose  motive  is  the  fruit  to  be  obtained  from  works — 
i.e.  from  anything  into  which  motive  can  enter — are  miserable. 
Work  may,  in  short,  be  a means  of  attaining  to  Yoga,  the  state  of 
devotion — i.e.  of  extinction  of  motive — and  may  help  the  recluse 
thus  far  ; but.  Yoga  being  reached,  the  Yogin’s  or  devotee's  task  is 
simply  the  maintenance  of  this  absolutely  unruffled  repose. 

There  is  nothing  here  which  implies  any  necessary  antagonism 
to  either  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism,  and  therefore  there  was  na 
need  to  enter  into  controversy  on  either  side.  The  silence  of  the 
poet  with  regard  to  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  anything  implying 
studied  disrespect  for  the  former,  are  therefore  at  once  accounted 
for.  Mr.  Davies  is  scarcely  justified  in  saying  that  the  Vedas  are 
in  the  Gita  sneered  at  as  flowery  speech.  What  the  poet  s.ays, 
according  to  Mr.  Davies’s  translation,  is  that  “ a flowery  kind  of 
language  is  spoken  by  the  unwise  who  delight  in  Veda-words, 
saying.  There  is  nothing  but  this.”  The  object  for  censure  is  the 
language  uttered  about  the  Veda,  not  the  Veda  itself.  Nor  can, 
even  the  section  which  makes  an  onslaught  on  the  system  com- 
pared with  the  sacred  fig-tree  be  reasonably  regarded  as  an  attack 
on  the  Veda  itself.  Its  leaves  are  metrical  hymns,  and  the  tree 
is  to  be  uprooted  by  the  “ solid  weapon  of  indifference  ” ; but 
as  the  Veda,  in  spite  of  its  dealing  with  modes  of  matter, 
may  be  used  effectually  as  a means  of  attaining  Yoga,  it  is  saved 
from  any  such  condemnation  as  might  rouse  the  open  opposition  of 
the  Brahmanic  caste. 

But,  if  it  be  rash  to  argue  from  the  silence  or  the  reserve  of  the 
poet  to  a date  anterior  to  the  triumph  of  Buddhism,  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  perilous  to  adduce  a list  of  sentences  in  which  we 
may  trace  a parallelism  with  expressions  in  the  New  Testament 
as  evidence  that  he  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
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teaching.  Such  a list  Mr.  Davies  gives  in  his  first  appendix, 
adding  with  commendable  prudence  that,  although  they  naturally 
draw  attention  to  the  subject,  fliey  are  not  decisive  as  to  the  point 
in  question.  But  as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Christian 
influence  in  India  within  the  first  three  centuries  of  our 
era,  the  Christian  population  throughout  the  country  then  being 
fully  equal  to  what  it  is  now,  Mr.  Davies  has  no  doubt  at  all. 
We'have  no  wish  to  dispute  his  assertion ; but  whatever  may  be  the 
influence  which  Western  thought  exercises  now  on  the  thought 
and  the  literature  of  India,  we  cannot  safely  argue  from  this  to 
the  existence  of  equal  influence  on  the  part  of  Christians  in  India 
then.  There  are  a thousand  ways  besides  that  of  direct  religious 
or  philosophical  thinking  which  serve  as  modes  of  Western  influ- 
ence on  Hindu  thought;  and  of  these  conditions  scarcely  one  was 
present  in  those  earlier  ages.  It  is  possible  that  the  authors  of 
other  portions  of  the  Mahabharata  may  have  been  acquainted 
with,  or  have  witnessed,  the  forms  of  the  Christian  ritual ; but  we 
do  not  know  at  what  time  their  compositions  may  have  been 
pieced  into  the  patchwork  of  this  unwieldy  and  overgrown  poem. 
The  author  of  the  Bhagavad-Gltd  may  have  had  the  same  know- 
ledge ; but  the  presence  of  certain  common  phrases,  exhibiting  in 
most  instances  an  apparent  likeness  overlying  a very  real  difl’er- 
cnce,  cannot  go  for  much,  if  the  main  thought  of  the  writer  is 
entirely  alien  to  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  Christian  writings. 
We  may  trace  this  outward  likeness  in  texts  which  say  of  Krishna, 
I am  the  beginning,  and  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  existent 
things  “ I am  the  way,  supporter,  lord,  witness,  abode,  refuge, 
friend  ” ; “ They  who  worship  me  with  true  devotion  are  in  me, 
■and  I in  them.”  Parallelisms  not  very  much  less  close  may  he 
traced  between  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
that  of  the  Rig  Veda  itself ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
points  of  resemblance  still  more  striking  than  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davies  may  be  adduced  from  the  Gita. 
The  connexion  is  not  distant  between  the  expression  “ All  things 
■come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee,”  and 
the  Gita  text,  “ He  who  eats  the  things  given  by  the  gods  without 
ofl'ering  to  them  (in  return)  is  a thief.”  The  comparison  suggested 
is  obvious  when  Krishna  is  represented  as  saying,  “If  I should  not 
be  ever  at  work,  unwearied  (and  men  follow  my  path  from  every 
part),  these  worlds  would  sink  in  ruin.  If  I should  not  work,  I 
should  be  the  author  of  confusion.” 

But  when  the  object  sought  for  is  the  highest  good  (whatever 
may  be  the  conception  formed  of  this  good),  when  man  dis- 
tinctly desii’es  union  with  his  Maker,  and  when  everything  is  held 
as  of  no  account  in  comparison  with  the  submission  of  the  human 
to  the  Divine  will,  the  same  course  of  thought  will  inevitably  dis- 
play itself  in  a large  agreement  of  language,  even  if  the  conclusions 
reached  be  destructive  of  each  other.  The  very  idea  of  inculcating 
total  indifference,  an  indifference  resulting  from  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  all  motive,  has  no  countenance  in  any  sentence  of  any  book 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  The  latter  know  nothing  of  an 
immortality  of  absorption,  if  such  a phrase  has  any  real  meaning. 
In  the  Gita  these  two  ideas  are  the  whole  groundwork  of  the 
poet’s  belief,  and  mould  every  portion  of  its  superstructure.  We 
■can  hardly  say  of  it  that  his  faith  rests  on  any  abstract  preference 
of  righteousness  over  iniquity.  With  him  the  great  aim  is  to  be 
freed  from  both  good  and  evil.  An  absolute  balance  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  aimed  at ; and  the  highest  good  for  man  is  the  im- 
mohility  and  impassibility  of  a granite  rock.  Actions  of  any  kind 
■go  for  nothing  ; nay,  all  acts  are  lawful  for  the  Yogin,  because  to 
him  they  are  matters  of  perfect  indifference.  This  is  the  one 
argument  which  in  a hundred  different  shapes  throughout  the 
whole  episode  Krishna  employs  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of 
Arjuna  to  deal  death  to  his  enemies  on  the  battlefield.  There  is 
no  reality  in  outward  things.  There  is  no  death.  The  smiting 
■down  of  men  is  nothing  more  than  the  mowing  down  of  grass. 
The  practical  conclusion  is  that  of  Arnold  of  Amaury  in  the 
Alhigensian  crusade,  “Slay  on;  God  will  know  his  own,”  the 
■difference  being  that,  in  the  belief  of  the  author  of  the  Gita,  they 
who  have  not  attained  to  Yoga  will  be  brought  again  and  again 
into  this  scene  of  illusion,  unless  they  escape  from  it  by  the  total 
■extinction  of  purpose,  thought,  and  will. 

The  argument  from  mythology,  on  which  Mr.  Davies  lays  some 
■stress  as  pointing  to  a post-Christian  date  for  the  Gita,  is  even 
less  to  be  depended  on.  Krishna  is,  as  he  remarks,  cave-born ; 
but  so  also  is  Zeus,  and  the  birthplaces  of  Athene  and  many  more 
are  of  a like  kind.  We  must  be  content  to  regard  the  Bhagavad-Gitd 
as  a late  insertion  in  the  Mahabharata,  without  saying  more  of  the 
author  than  that  he  seeks  to  enforce  a transcendental  system  in 
■close  agreement  with  the  leading  ideas  of  Buddhism,  and  not 
altogether  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Brahmans ; and  this, 
we  suppose,  is  mainly  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Davies 
himself. 


DISARMED.* 

rri HIS  is  a foolish  story,  written  in  still  more  foolish  language. 
-L  Is  the  English  tongue  so  poor  that  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
■(whom  the  binder  announces  as  the  author)  and  so  many  of  her 
fellow-workers  must  set  up  a mint  of  their  own,  whence  they 
issue  a most  debased  and  ill-shaped  currency  of  words  ? Why  can 

* Disarmed.  By  the  Author  of  “ Kitty.”  2 vols.  London  : Richard 
Bentley  & Son.  1883. 


they  not  be  content  with  what  has  satisfied  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
Scott  and  Miss  Austen,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  ? Our  language, 
we  cau  assure  them,  is  quite  large  enough  to  express  everything 
that  they  can  wish  to  say.  Let  them  first  enlarge  their  ideas, 
and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  look  about  for  fresh  words. 
At  present  they  would  do  well  to  confine  their  attention  to 
a good  grammar  and  a dictionary.  While  they  are  so  ignorant 
of  what  the  language  has,  it  is  an  act  of  great  presump- 
tion on  their  part  to  attempt  to  introduce  what  it  has  not. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  whence  has  come  the  recent  outburst 
of  affectation  in  our  novelists.  Like  ill-bred  children,  they  seem 
bent  on  making  themselves  conspicuous  at  any  cost.  If  they 
find  it  a hopeless  attempt  to  attract  notice  by  their  good  sense,  at 
all  events  they  will  be  remarked  for  the  excess  of  their  folly.  The 
use  of  fine  language  in  books  is  as  old,  we  suppose,  as  the  art  of 
writing.  What  is  new,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  the  ridi- 
culous jargon  made  up  of  old  words  that  have  long  gone  out  of  use, 
and  of  new  words  most  barbarously  coined.  In  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  these  in  one  line  we  come  across  a word  which  dropped 
out  of  use  perhaps  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  the  next  line  a 
word  which  should  never  have  a chance  of  coming  into  use,  if  the 
schoolmaster’s  birch  had  fair  play.  Mixed  up  with  these  are 
scraps  of  French  and  slang,  and  all  the  cant  of  the  studios.  The 
result  is  a barbarous  mess,  which  excites  disgust  in  every  one  whose 
palate  is  not  hopelessly  spoilt.  We  might  regard  such  writing 
with  indifference  and  contempt,  were  it  not  the  case  that  this  vile 
style  is  catching.  Young  authors  who  are  fit  for  something 
better  get  their  taste  corrupted  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
arrive  at  a sound  judgment,  and  almost  without  suspecting  it 
write  as  finely  and  as  sillily  as  if  they  themselves  were  third-rate 
novelists.  As  if  the  mixture  were  not  bad  enough  in  itself,  to  it 
is  often  added  ridiculous  superstition — dreams,  presentiments, 
and  other  spiritual  endowments  as  they  are  called.  Foolish 
descriptions  of  nature  and  vulgar  descriptions  of  ostentatious  life 
are  thrown  in  to  make  the  charm  complete. 

Much  such  a mixture  as  this  do  we  find  in  the  novel  before  us. 
The  story  opens  in  a room  lit  up  by  “ the  blazing  logs  of  a hand- 
some fire.”  We  knew  what  we  had  to  e.xpect  the  moment  we 
found  that  the  author  called  a fire  handsome.  Here  was  a piece  of 
affectation  to  begin  with.  Who  ever  heard  of  a handsome  fire  ? 
Some  rival  novelist  will,  no  doubt,  vary  the  phrase,  and  tell  us  of 
“ the  handsome  logs  of  a blazing  fire.”  A few  lines  further  on, 
after  we  had  got  past  the  silver  tea-service,  the  vermilion  hang- 
ings, knd  the  light  warmth  with  which  the  room  glowed,  we  are 
introduced  to  the  heroine.  Fler  hand  sparkled  with  diamond  rings, 
and  her  name  was  Arthura.  Why  Arthura  ? Why  not  Betty 
or  Molly  or  Sally  ? Let  us  be  thankful,  however,  that  it  was  not 
Gladys  or  Gwendolin.  She  was  living  with  Miss  Hermitage,  an  old 
lady  of  immense  wealth,  “ who  might  have  fitted  out  armaments, 
bought  Peruvian  cargasons,  conquered  a heathen  people,  with  the 
specie  put  into  her  steward’s  hands  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Time  fly.”  Whatever  this  old  lady  wanted,  that  she  had,  even  to 
a picnic  in  the  winter ; for,  as  our  author  asks,  “ What  knows 
opulence  of  zone  and  zone?”  Arthura  presently  leaves  the 
room,  and  goes  to  “ her  patroness’s  tiring  chamber  ” — that  is  to 
say,  the  old  lady’s  bedroom  or  dressing-room.  There  she  sees 
“ pearls  for  princesses  born,  and  diamonds  for  nature’s  duchesses ; 
with  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  beaten  into  beautiful  shapes,  broken 
sunrays,  rippling  moonlight.”  The  old  lady  was  a coquette ; for 
coquetry,  we  are  told,  “ may  be  indulged  in  when  wigs  are  set 
as  a snare,  instead  of  sunny  curls  or  locks  Hyperion.”  What,  by 
the  way,  are  “ locks  Hyperion  ” ? Hamlet,  to  be  sure,  talks  of 
“ Hyperion’s  curls.”  Why  does  not  Miss  Betham-Edwards  go 
yet  further,  and,  borrowing  from  the  same  speech,  tell  us  of  “ the 
front  Jove,”  “the  eye  Mars,”  “the  station  Mercury”?  Surely 
each  of  these  would  be  just  as  correct  as  “locks  Hyperion.” 
Presently  we  are  introduced  to  a third  lady — Stephana  by  name. 
She  was,  we  read,  “ phenomenal  in  her  press.”  About  her 
diaphanous  drapery  floated  like  a cloud,  and  in  her  whole  ap- 
pearance was  something  shadowy,  spirit-like,  almost  ghost-like. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  mesmerizing.  Next  appears  the  hero 
of  the  story,  who,  to  give  a little  variety  where  variety  is  much 
needed,  is  a villain,  and  a pompous  one,  too.  “ I believe,”  he 
says  to  the  phenomenal  lady,  “ you  hold  intercourse  with  finer 
spirits.”  She  was  going  to  check  his  speech,  when  he  rejoins,  in 
choice  novelists’  English,  “ Why  reluct  at  the  beautiful  imputa- 
tion ? ” Next  comes  on  the  stage  a blind  “ improvisator,”  who 
holds  his  listeners  spell-bound  by  a cock-and-bull  story.  “ W’as 
he  using  rhyme  or  prose  ? ” the  author  asks.  All  we  can  answer 
to  this  is,  that  he  makes  a priest,  who  wished  to  tell  a lady  to  send 
for  her  maid,  exclaim,  “ Call  your  tire-woman.”  Suddenly  he 
broke  off,  “ as  if  thrilled  and  set  a-tremble  with  the  potency  of  his 
words.”  He  had  discovered  that  a lady  in  his  story,  who  had 
either  “ a talismanic  charm  in  her  eye  ” or  used  “ wizardry  of 
speech,”  was  present  in  the  room.  “ Slowly  and  wonderingly 
he  said ; — ‘ I feel  it.  I know  it ! She  is  here.  Her  unspeakable 
errand  let  none  ask.  Where  all  is  heavenly  good,  all  is  mys- 
terious ! ’ ” In  the  end  it  turned  out,  of  course,  that  this  lady 
was  the  phenomenal  Stephana.  We  come  to  further  descriptions 
of  her  spiritual  powers  : — “ A seer  now  folks  called  her,  and  now 
one  of  the  illuminati.”  Whatever  her  gifts  were,  “ let  it  not  be 
for  a moment  supposed,”  our  author  writes,  “ that  even  the  vulgar- 
minded  categorized  Stephana  among  those  self-called  interpreters 
of  the  unseen  world  by  common  means  and  for  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  abject  curiosity.”  The  blind  man  assures  her  that  she 
ought  always  to  dress  in  something  pearly  and  pensive.  When 
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we  find  her  dress  described,  it  seems  all  that  even  he  could  have 
wished : — 

“ Beautiful  exceedingly  ” looked  Stephana  as  she  now  made  way  for  groups 
of  modish  beauties — starry  uight-fiower  amid  tlie  garisli  glomes  of  day  ! 
All  her  dress  was  of  the  cold  yet  subdued  silveriness  of'moonliglit,  and,  like  a 
cloud  or  a mist,  the  silveriness  seemed  to  wrap  her  round,  lending  mystery, 
something  unearthly,  eerie  even,  to  features  and  form  ever  free  from  human 
ordinariness.  Was  she  human  indeed  ? “A  spirit,  yet  a woman  too  ” ? 
or  all  spirit,  of  the  kith  and  kin  of  seraph  ? No  compeer  of  those  who 
toil  and  moil  in  the  work-a-day  world  t 

The  plot  presently  begins  to  get  complicated.  The  blind 
man  is  in  love  with  Stephana,  and  as,  when  he  is  at  Ply- 
mouth, he  can  magnetically,  or  electrically,  or  mesmerically, 
or  sympathetically,  or  thonght-readingly — if  we  may  coin  the 
word — know  the  moment  she  wishes  for  liim  at  London,  he 
has  the  odds  in  his  favour.  She,  too,  when  abroad  hears  a 
mysterious  call  which  brings  her  at  once  to  England.  Of  course 
in  the  end  they  marry.  Meanwhile  she  was  bent  on  making  the 
wicked  Valerian  her  husband,  entirely  for  philanthropic  ends. 
He  gets  engaged  to  her,  though  unfortunately  all  the  while  he 
was  secretly  engaged  to  Arthura,  who  in  matters  of  dress  was  as 
phenomenal  even  as  her  rival.  On  one  occasion  we  are  told  that 
“ the  colour  and  texture  of  her  dress — wine-red,  soft,  with  creamy 
ground — had  metamorphised  her  into  a gorgeous  flower.”  To  add 
to  the  confusion  of  the  plot  his  birth  is  a mystery,  till  at  last,  by 
a trick,  he  discovers  that  he  is  the  only  son  of  the  old  lady  who 
had  not  “ locks  Hyperion,”  but  might  have  bought  “ Peruvian  car- 
gasons.”  She,  deeply  resenting  the  discovery — though  why  she 
should  we  fail  to  make  out,  for  she  had  been  lawfully  though 
secretly  married — at  once  becomes  “ an  Erinys  incarnate,”  sets 
fire  to  her  own  ■ house  in  several  places,  and  tries  apparently  to 
burn  herself  and  her  guests.  Failing  in  this,  she  endeavours  to 
throw  herself  down  from  a balcony  that  was  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground.  Stephana  seizes  hold  on  her.  “ Had  there  been  lookers- 
cn,  they  must  have  discerned  something  symbolical  in  the  very 
appearance  of  this  suspended  pair ; for,  indeed,  they  seemed  to 
hang  like  a couple  of  birds  in  mid-air.”  Having  got  them  into 
this  position,  suspended  and  symbolical,  the  author  thinks  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  a little  description.  “ Stephana,”  we 
are  told,  ‘‘had  never  looked  more  radiant  and  spirit-like  than 
now.”  She  had  silveriness,  and  paleness,  and  dark  lustre,  and 
pearliness,  and  indescribable  serenity,  and  sweetness.  All  this, 
combined  with  something  severe,  “made  up  an  apparition  at 
once  startling  and  seraphic.”  She  was,  indeed,  a most  “ phe- 
nomenal ” creature  to  preserve  her  indescribable  serenity  all  the 
time  that  she  was  suspended  in  the  air,  holding  on,  we  sup- 
pose, with  one  hand  to  the  parapet,  and  with  the  other  to  “ an 
Erinys  incarnate.”  When  she  spoke  the  old  lady  heard  in  her 
“ inflexible  accents  the  utterance  of  Doom,  of  the  Avenging 
Angel.”  However,  “ the  Erinys  incarnate  ” is  saved,  and  in  the 
end  turns  penitent.  So  penitent  does  she  become  that  she  sends 
Stephana  a cheque  for  5,000k  to  be  laid  out  on  purposes  of  philan- 
thropy, accompanied  by  a slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written — 
“ Save  my  soul  by  your  prayers.” 

But  we  are  anticipating  matters.  To  perfect  the  old  lady’s 
penitence  a storm  was  needed  as  well  as  a fire.  “ It  was  one 
of  those  phenomenal  storms  that  happen  from  time  to  time 
in  mid-winter,”  says  our  author;  “ that  happen  only  in  silly 
novels,”  say  we.  It  was,  indeed,  the  most  wonderful  weather 
that  has  ever  fallen  within  our  notice.  The  sky,  we  read,  was 
lurid,  the  air  was  heavy,  the  iciness  of  the  atmosphere  turned  to 
sultriness  and  languor,  the  dog-days  had  come  to  winter,  the  light- 
ning was  ablaze,  the  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  the  sleet  was  sent 
swirling  by  the  wild  wind.  We  can  call  to  mind  nothing  that 
equals  this  combination  of  the  seasons  since  the  days  when,  all  the 
boys  in  the  street  were  singing : — 

The  night  we  left  it  rained  all  day ; 

The  weather  it  was  dry  ; 

The  sun  so  hot  it  froze  to  death  ; 

Susannah,  don’t  you  cry. 

We  are  by  no  means  astonished  to  find  that  weather  so  abnormal 
seemed  to  prognosticate  evil  hap,  and  that  “ the  servant  men  had 
so  far  forgotten  decorum  as  to  quit  their  posts,”  while  the  maids 
had  either  hidden  in  the  cellars  or  gone  up  into  the  attics  to  watch 
the  lightning  on  the  sea.  We  wonder  whether  the  flashes  had  the 
same  eft'ect  as  the  sunshine,  which  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  story, 
when  it  flooded  the  bay,  had  “ burnished  the  sheer  ” (sic). 

Our  readers  will  have  had  enough  of  the  absurd  characters  of 
this  story.  We  must,  however,  say  a little  more  about  the 
author’s  English.  “Not  a zephyr,”  she  whites,  in  one  place, 
“ breathed  from  any  quarter  of  heaven.”  Does  she  fancy  that 
there  are  southern,  and  northern,  and  eastern  zephyrs  ? She 
wis’nes  to  say  apparently  that  a London  fog  covered  the  big  houses 
and  the  garrets.  The  division  is  not  very  accurate,  as  there  are 
garrets  even  to  big  houses.  She  writes : — “ A sulphurous  pall 
wrapt  palace  and  mansard.”  Flowers  in  bloom  she  calls  flowers  in 
blow.  Grass  ready  for  the  scythe  she  calls  mellow,  and  the  glory 
of  the  world.  Not  content  with  that,  she  asks,  “Who  can  describe 
it  ? ” She  answers  her  own  question  by  a fresh  flood  of  nonsense. 
“ It  is  wave  upon  wave  of  feathery^  gold — the  crowning  glory  of 
daj’’  and  subdued  splendour  of  night — sun  and  moon  in  one  ! ” A 
shadow,  surprising  to  relate,  is  in  her  book,  umbrageous.  She 
brings  before  us  what  she  calls  a very  gracious  scene — “ dimpled 
monticules  of  tenderest  green  joining  hands  with  stern  sweeps  of 
gorse-clad  moss.”  She  tells  us  of  an  “ implicitly  woven  knot  of 
destiny,”  A room  she  represents  as  “ sheeny  with  sunshine.”  In 


her  next  novel  she  can  vary  the  phrase,  and  make  it  “shiny  with 
sun-sheen.”  Inodorous,  we  suspect,  she  imagines  to  mean  “ strong- 
smelling,” for  “the  dictum”  of  one  of  her  characters  was: — “None 
of  your  dingy,  inodorous,  dilapidated  old  point  for  me.”  To  object 
to  the  use  of  “ dilapidated  ” when  applied  to  lace  would  be  a refine- 
ment of  criticism.  “ Melodious  ” has  served  all  other  writers,  but 
it  does  not  please  our  author.  So  melodic  is  her  word — “ melodic 
strains  ” and  a “ melodic  voice  and  bright.”  This  habit  that  she 
has  fallen  into  of  thus  changing  words  is,  we  venture  to  assure 
her  in  her  own  style,  one  which  she  should  be  studic  to  shun,  as 
being  odic,  injudicic,  and  incommodic.  Unless  she  can  give — we 
still  borrow  her  own  language — a “ palmary  proof  ” of  the  merits 
of  this  new  English  we  must  beg  her  “ to  restitute  ” the  old  lan- 
guage “ in  its  right.” 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.— REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII.* 

Mr.  GAIRDNER  is  now  fairly  ahead  of  Don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos;  and  we  shall  probably  find  fewer  errors  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  Spanish  series  of  Calendars  of  State  Papers  than  it  has 
been  our  fortune  to  point  out  in  our  reviews  of  the  last  two  volumes 
of  the  records  from  Simancas  and  Vienna.  With  regard  to  the 
execution  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s  volume  we  have  absolutely  no  fault  to 
find ; and  the  preface,  which  extends  to  the  extreme  length  of  fifty 
pages  allowed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  contains  a masterly 
account  of  the  documents  analysed  in  the  text.  The  editor  is  so 
familiar  with  the  period,  and  with  all  that  has  been  written  about 
it,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  labour  to  attempt  to  search 
through  the  volume  for  mistakes,  if  we  were  ever  so  much  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  We  have  gone  through  the  volume  almost  with- 
out so  much  as  detecting  a misprint,  though  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  such  a work  to  be  entirely  free  from  either  printer’s  or 
editorial  mistakes.  We  gladly  devote  the  space  at  our  disposal 
to  giving  some  account  of  the  interesting  papers  contained  in  it. 

The  documents  range  over  exactly  one  year,  from  January  i to 
December  31,  1534.  It  was  an  eventful  year,  for  on  Monday,  tho 
23rd  of  March,  Clement  VII.  gave  the  irrevocable  sentence  that 
the  King’s  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  valid.  The- 
whole  interest  of  the  volume  centres  in  this  one  document ; but  we- 
fear  we  must  omit'  much  that  is  interesting,  and  confine  our  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  revelations  that  we  find  of  the  attitude  of  the- 
English  people  towards  the  divorce  and  the  divorced  Queen  and 
her  successor.  Indeed  the  chief  novelty  of  the  volume  consists- 
in  this  point.  No  history  that  has  been  written  has  given  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  description  of  the  love  felt  by  the  people  of 
England  for  their  injured  Queen,  or  the  intense  hatred  and  con- 
tempt felt  in  the  country  for  Anne  Boleyn.  It  is  not  altogether 
a new  idea,  for  the  same  truth  may  be  gathered  from  the  Venetian 
papers  as  published  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Browne,  as  well  as  from  a 
most  interesting  letter  printed  by  Mr.  Eroude  in  his  edition  of 
William  Thomas's  Pilgrim  (note  A,  p.  100),  written  by  D’Inteville- 
to  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes.  The  foreign  ambassadors  in  London 
had  opportunities  of  observation  which  few  others  enjoyed,  and 
their  despatches  aflbrd  information  such  as  cannot  be  gathered, 
even  from  such  diaries  of  the  period  as  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  And  those  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  Eustace 
Chapuys,  are  full  of  most  interesting  details.  There  are  nearly 
forty  of  his  letters  written  to  the  Emperor  from  London  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  Intelligence  of  the  fatal  decision  had  not 
reached  England  till  the  first  week  of  April.  On  the  4th  of 
that  month,  the  day  before  Easter  Sunday,  Chapuys  informed 
Charles  that  what  had  passed  in  Parliament  against  the  Pope  and 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  was  only  conditional,  in  case  between 
that  time  and  the  feast  of  St.  John  (Midsummer)  it  be  in  his 
power  to  annul  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  the  Ambassador 
says  “ is  a lure  to  induce  his  Holiness  to  consent  to  his  desire,  and 
the  King  has  no  little  hope  of  doing  so,  both  by  means  of  the 
French  King  and  of  the  bravadoes  he  employs”  (p.  182). 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letters  hem 
calendared,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  preceding  volume,, 
that  Henry  would  have  been  quite  glad  to  have  kept  in  with 
the  Pope,  if  only  he  could  have  retained  Anne  Boleyn  too.. 
Clement’s  decision  put  an  end  to  any  delusive  hopes  he  may 
have  entertained  as  regards  that  point ; but  the  papers  we- 
are  now  noticing  show  plainly  enough  that  Anne  Boleyn’s  star 
had  passed  its  meridian,  and  that  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic 
party  must  now  rest  on  the  chance,  whatever  that  might  amount 
to,  of  Henry’s  repudiating  her  and  returning  to  the  Papal 
allegiance,  which  was  also  rendered  the  more  easy  inasmuch  as 
the  King’s  pride  might  be  more  easily  induced  to  apply  for 
terms  to  the  new  Pope,  Paul  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VIL 
within  seven  months  of  the  final  determination  of  the  case.  And 
as  to  the  Lutheran  sect,  there  was  no  more  aSection  for  them  now 
than  at  any  subsequent  time  in  England,  though  it  might  be  found 
convenient  at  any  time  to  secure  their  assistance  as  against  the 
Pope,  in  which  case  the  difference  of  doctrine  as  regards  sacra- 
ments, &c.,  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a political  alliance. 
And  Anne  Boleyn  was  willing  to  figure  as  Lutheran  or  anything  else 

* Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  thePeign  of  HenrgVIII., 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere  in 
England.  Arranged  and  Catalogued  by  James  Gairdner,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  ivith  the  sanction  of  Her  Blajesty’s  Secretaries  of  State. 
■Yol.  VII.  London : Longmans  & Co.  1883. 
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in  religion  so  long  as  she  could  get  her  marriage  with  the  King  ac- 
knowledged as  valid.  The  death  of  the  Queen,  which  was  evidently 
within  the  expectation  and  probably  also  within  the  hopes,  both 
of  Henry  and  Anne,  would  tend  to  facilitate  such  an  arrangement. 
This  point  is  unmistakably  established  by  this  volume ; and  this, 
together  with  the  attitude  of  public  feeling  towards  the  Queen  and 
her  successor,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  two  Queens  towards 
each  other,  are  the  salient  points  of  the  volume.  The  great  misery 
to  which  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary,  were  exposed,  the  dignified  conduct  and  Christian  forbear- 
ance of  both,  and  the  diabolical  malice  of  Anne  Boleyn,  are  shown 
in  very  broad  relief.  It  is  true  the  picture  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  letters  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  and  we  must  make  some 
allowance  for  such  exaggerations  as  a person  whose  prejudices 
were  all  enlisted  on  one  side, may  have  been  guilty  of,  as  well  as 
for  the  evident  desire  he  has  to  excite  the  Emperor  to  make  war 
upon  Henry,  with  the  view  of  avenging  the  cause  of  his  mother's 
sister,  the  repudiated  Queen  of  England.  Ardently  as  Chapuys 
may  have  desired  to  see  the  King  punished  for  his  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  Queen  and  her  daughter,  he  honestly  informed 
the  Emperor  that  Catharine  was  daily  charging  him  to  beg 
Charles  not  to  think  of  making  war  on  her  behalf,  as  she  would 
jather  die ; but  he  does  not  scruple  to  insinuate  over  and  over 
again  that  the  lives  of  neither  the  Queen  nor  the  Princess  were 
safe  from  the  machinations  of  Anne  Boleyn ; and  on  this  point  it 
is  clear  that  he  sometimes  feels  a distrust  as  to  what  the  King 
might  be  induced  indirectly  to  sanction.  The  Queen  herself  must 
have  had  fears  of  poison,  for  in  one  of  his  letters  he  says  she 

has  not  been  out  of  her  room  since  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk  was  with 
her,  except  to  hear  mass  in  a gallery.  She  will  not  eat  nor  drink 
what  the  new  servants  provide.  The  little  she  eats  in  her  anguish 
is  prepared  by  her  chamberwomen,  and  her  room  is  used  as  her 
kitchen.  She  is  very  badly  lodged.  She  desires  me  to  write  to 
you  about  it.”  Chapuys,  it  appears,  had  no  doubt  of  the  suc- 
cess of  an  invasion  of  England.  “ Many  think,”  he  says,  “ that 
if  any  one  came  from  your  Majesty  the  conclusion  would  not 
be  as  the  King  thinks,  for  the  people  would  then  take  the  bit 
in  their  teeth.”  But  Chapuys  did  not  altogether  understand  the 
Emperor's  own  view  in  the  light  in  which  history  enables  us  to 
read  him.  Assuredly  it  was  not  consistent  with  Charles’s  ideas  of 
policy  to  invade  England  for  the  mere  sake  of  defending  and  pro- 
tecting the  desolate  and  oppressed,  though  such  invasion  might  well 
have  succeeded  at  a time  when  half  England  was  ready  to  rise  on 
behalf  of  the  injured  Queen,  and  Ireland,  under  its  governor  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  was  in  active  rebellion.  Catharine  herself  seems 
to  have  formed  a juster  estimate  of  her  nephew’s  selfishness.  There 
is  a touching  letter  from  her  to  the  Empress,  dated  February  8, 
J534,  in  which  she  gently  complains  of  the  delay  of  the  sentence, 
and  begs  him  to  have  more  affection  for  her  and  her  daughter. 

Anne  Boleyn’s  influence  was  still  very  great,  for  very  soon  after 
the  birth  of  Elizabeth  she  was  again  pregnant,  and  there  were 
hopes  of  a male  heir  to  the  throne.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  whole  history  of  the  protracted  case  for  the  divorce 
is  the  unbounded  fascination  this  woman  exercised  over  the  King, 
not  only  during  the  time  that  she  had  kept  him  at  a distance,  but 
after  she  had  sacrificed  her  honour,  if  honour  it  could  be  called,  to 
his  solicitations  and  even  subsequently  to  the  marriage.  Even 
during  the  year  1 534,  though  at  times  there  were  considerable 
quarrels,  and  though  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
Anne  Boleyn  had  real  cause  for  jealousy  as  regards  another  young 
lady  of  the  Court  (who  was  not,  however,  Jane  Seymour),  she 
from  time  to  time  recovers  her  ascendency,  and  is  evidently  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  ill-treatment  which  the  Queen  and  the  Princess 
experienced.  Yet  the  King  from  time  to  time  appears  to  be 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  lady,  who  had  sent  to  the 
.governess  of  the  Princess  telling  her,  if  she  should  usurp  that 
title,  to  box  the  cursed  bastard’s  ears. 

From  his  own  account  of  the  interviews  he  had  with  the  King, 
Chapuys  must  have  spoken  out  much  more  plainly  than  any  English- 
man would  have  ventured  to  do,  and  on  one  occasion  went  so  far 
as  to  recommend  Henry  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
Henry  II.,  who  had  made  his  submission  to  the  Pope  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  encouraging  the  murderers  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  This  was  a few  days  before  the  final  decision  of 
March  23rd  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  marriage.  On  the 
very  day  before  there  had  been  a debate  in  the  Emperor’s  Council 
at  Toledo,  the  items  of  which  are  given  in  one  of  the  Simancas 
papers.  A few  lines  at  the  end  of  the  paper  which  details  the 
subjects  proposed  give  the  whole  idea  of  the  situation  in  brief. 
They  are  as  follows  : — “ Notwithstanding  the  King’s  conduct,  the 
Pope  declines  to  pronounce  sentence  until  he  is  assured  how  it  will 
be  executed,  and  thus  is  open  to  entertain  some  means  of  satis- 
fying the  King,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  his  words  and  his 
behaviour  to  the  French  Ambassador  ” (p.  147). 

Clement  VII.  was  not  fit  for  the  exalted  position  which  he  occu- 
pied. The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise  is  that  he  would 
never  have  given  an  unjust  decision  to  please  anybody  ; but  he  was 
content  to  allow  matters  to  be  delayed  for  some  years  after  he 
must  have  known  how  the  case  must  eventually  be  decided,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  throwing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  that  decision.  His  weakness  may  be  judged  by  what 
Dr.  Ortiz  says  of  him  in  the  letter  to  the  Emperor  which  an- 
nounces the  decision  the  very  day  after  it  had  been  given.  It  speaks 
of  Clement  as  having  said  that  he  feared  he  had  sinned  in  giving 
sentence,  as  it  was  possible  the  Queen  might  in  consequence  of  it 
be  murdered  (p.  153).  On  Easter  Monday,  April  6,  the  news  of 


the  Pope’s  decision  reached  the  Imperial  Ambassador  in  a letter 
from  Oifuentes.  Chapuys  was  afraid,  though  apparently  without 
reason,  that  the  French  ambassadors  would  tamper  with  the 
Princess  Mary,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to  submit  to  resign 
her  title,  by  representing  that  the  judgment  had  been  adverse  to 
the  Queen.  So  he  hastened  to  inform  her  that  it  was  more  than 
ever  important  that  she  should  remain  constant.  The  Princess  sent 
word  that  she  would  do  as  Chapuys  advised,  and  that  she  was 
more  glad  than  if  they  had  sent  her  a million  of  gold. 

On  the  very  day  that  Chapuys  was  writing  this  to  the 
Emperor,  a Council  was  being  held  at  Toledo,  to  debate  how 
Charles  was  to  fulfil,  or  perhaps  how  he  was  to  evade,  his  promise 
that  he  would  not  fail  in  what  should  be  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence.  But  the  Pope  had  delayed  pronouncing 
j udgment  as  long  as  he  could,  and  it  seems  as  if  now  the  Emperor 
would  invent  reasons  for  delaying  any  active  interference  on  his 
own  part  to  give  effect  to  the  sentence.  Meanwhile,  faint  hopes 
were  perhaps  entertained  by  those  who  did  not  know  what  had 
been  going  on  in  England  that  Henry  would  now  no  longer  brave 
the  terrors  of  Papal  excommunication  and  an  interdict,  which, 
with  the  Emperor’s  assistance,  should  deprive  the  English  of  their 
commerce  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  such  hopes  there  were, 
they  must  have  been  entirely  dissipated  by  the  protest  made  at 
Bologna  by  Came  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  against 
“ the  illegality  of  the  Pope’s  proceedings  in  the  sentence  lately 
promulgated  by  him  touching  the  King’s  marriage.” 

There  are  so  many  more  despatches  of  first-rate  importance  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  volume  that  we  must  reserve  them  for 
a future  occasion.  We  conclude  the  present  article  with  observing 
that,  great  as  is  the  amount  of  new  information  to  be  derived  from 
the  State  Papers  at  Vienna  and  Simancas,  there  is  really  nothing 
that  tends  to  alter  or  modify  the  opinion  we  have  always  adhered  to 
of  the  thorough  accuracy  of  Dr.  Lingard’s  History  of  the  period. 
We  may  add  that  there  is  a most  interesting  letter  from  D’Inteville 
to  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  printed  by  Mr.  Froude  as  belonging  to 
October  1534,  which  does  not  appear  in  this  Calendar,  but  which 
we  have  already  referred  to.  Mr.  Froude’s  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  see  that  it  cahhot 
belong  to  this  year,  because  it  says  that  “ the  Emperor  will  not 
return  to  Spain  till  Catharine  and  Mary  are  restored  to  their 
rights.”  A very  little  research  would  have  shown  him  that  the 
Emperor  was  in  Spain  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1534,  and  that 
this  despatch  must  therefore  belong  to  the  following  year. 


DE  GUBEENATIS’S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  OF 
LITERATURE.* 

This  important  and  ambitious  work  is  now  advanced  to  the 
completion  of  its  second  stage  ; and  the  three  most  recently 
published  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  lyrical  poetry, 
with  specimens  of  Italian  poems  and  translations  from  other  lan- 
guages. To  the  first  volume  of  this  portion  of  the  series  is  pre- 
fixed a general  introduction  on  the  history  of  popular  lyrical 
poetry,  and  then,  following  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  previous 
volumes,  there  are  separately  pursued  the  histories  of  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  various  nations.  To  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
poetry  the  earliest  attention  is  given.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  lyric  poetry  follows  next.  To  this  succeed  the  ac- 
counts of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and 
English  poetry ; and  the  poets  of  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Eoumania,  Russia,  Poland,  together  with  the  Slavs  and 
Bohemians,  receive  the  last  notices.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former 
part  of  the  work,  which  was  dedicated  to  dramatic  literature,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  extent  of  the  field  which  it  is 
attempted  to  cover,  and  by  the  inherent  difiiculties  of  dealing  with 
so  many  literatures,  ancient  and  modern,  in  a limited  space.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  find  an  efifort 
so  vigorous  and  able  made  to  give  Italians  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  their  own  literature  and  that  of 
other  countries ; and  every  good  wish  must  be  indulged  for  the 
success  of  the  series  of  volumes  now  in  course  of  publication. 
The  sketch  of  Greek  lyrical  poetry  is  as  complete  as  the  limited 
space  admits  of  its  being,  but  some  peculiarities  are  dwelt  upon  in 
a manner  which  would  be  unsuitable  in  a popular  treatise  intended 
for  English  readers.  It  includes  modern  Greek  literature,  of 
which  abundant  specimens  are  given.  So  the  account  of  Latin 
poetry  is  made  to  include  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages ; and  the 
Stabat  Mater  and  Dies  ires  close  the  procession  of  Latin  lyrics,  in 
which  the  works  of  Ovid  and  Catullus  have  previously  passed 
in  review.  Only  seven  authors  are  quoted  in  translation  from  the 
Latin,  and  among  these  it  is  strange  to  find  an  Italian  prose  ver- 
sion of  St.  Ambrose’s  Te  Deiun  following  extracts  from  Ovid’s 
“ Art  of  Love.” 

There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a masterly  and  only  too  brief 
survey  of  Italian  lyrical  poetry.  The  rapid  glance  thrown  over  so 
rich  and  extensive  a field  does  all  that  can  be  done  within  the 
compass  allowable,  and  makes  one  wish  for  a fuller  treatise  on  the 
subject  from  the  same  accomplished  hand.  For,  considering  the 
temptation  which  must  have  existed  to  enlarge  on  the  literature 
of  his  own  country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  editor  has  con* 
fined  himself  within  very  reasonable  bounds.  To  Guinicelli  is 

* istoria  Universale  della  LelteraUua.  Di  Angelo  do  Gubernatis. 
Poesia  Lirica.  Milan  : Uliico  Hoepli.  1883. 
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accorded  the  honour  of  being  the  originator  of  Italian  lyrics. 
To  him  succeeded  Dante,  and  the  deficiency  of  his  minor  poems 
in  Tuscan  purity  is  indicated  as  the  reason  why  they  are  so 
much  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  “ Divine  Comedy.”  This 
may  be  true,  but  the  reason  seems  as  little  wanted  to  account  for 
their  secondary  position  as  constituents  of  their  author’s  fame  as 
any  reason  is  requisite  to  explain  why  Milton’s  fame  as  a poet  rests 
on  Paradise  Lost  rather  than  upon  his  lyrical  pieces.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  some  of  Dante's  sonnets  are  perfect  in 
language,  passion,  and  expression.  He  was  unquestionably  the 
master  of  Petrarch,  and  his  influence  has  never  ceased ; while  the 
imitators  of  the  latter  have  to  be  counted  by  scores — following  in 
crowds,  as  they  did,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  so  deficient  in  spon- 
taneity and  truth  as  to  do  little  credit  to  their  source.  Then 
followed  the  inanities  of  the  Arcadian  time,  to  be  redeemed  by 
better  work  in  more  modern  periods.  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary 
to  mention  the  other  great  names  of  Italian  lyric  poets,  whose  exist- 
ence has  always  kept  alive  the  glories  of  their  country’s  song. 
Among  living  poets  a full  share  of  space  is  justly  accorded  to 
Carducci.  The  modesty  of  the  editor  prevents  him  from  mention- 
ing his  own  name,  but  the  Florilegio  which  commences  with 
Guido  Quinicelli’s 

A1  cor  gentil  ripara  sempre  amore 

is  made  to  close  with  pleasing  specimens  from  Angelo  de 
Gubernatis. 

In  the  selection  from  French  poets  the  only  one  chosen  for  ex- 
tract before  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  is  Malherbe.  Nothing  is  given 
from  Marot  or  Ronsard,  and  naturally  the  next  works  to  be  quoted 
nre  those  of  more  modern  poets,  the  Academy  and  the  Eucyclo- 
pddistes  between  them  having  fairly  repressed  any  germs  of  poetry 
which  might  otherwise  have  grown  to  life,  Le  Brun,  however, 
is  discussed  and  quoted.  Victor  Hugo  is  most  largely  drawn 
upon  ; but  Andre  Chenier,  Lamartine,  Musset,  Thdophile  Gautier, 
and  others  are  represented,  and  the  French  examples  are  closed 
with  a prose  translation  from  the  “ Chanson  de  I'Enfant”  of  Jean 
Ricard. 

The  history  of  German  lyrical  poetry  receives  due  attention, 
as  does  that  of  the  other  less  known  and  familiar  nationalities  whose 
literature  of  the  lyre  is  discussed  and  quoted  from  in  the  volumes 
■of  Signor  de  Gubernatis.  With  regard  to  all  of  them  the  same 
remark  cannot  fail  to  be  made — namely,  that  it  is  inconvenient 
and  embarrassing  to  have  to  discuss  the  lyrical  poetry  of  a nation 
apart  from  the  rest  of  its  literature,  and,  of  course,  especially  from 
its  other  forms  of  poetry.  Why  should  the  development  of  a 
national  literature  and  the  works  of  its  poets  be  separately  treated 
nf  under  the  heads  of  dramatic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  when  all 
have  grown  together  and  mutually  influenced  and  interpenetrated 
each  other  ? 

But  it  is  necessary  now  to  turn  to  that  part  of  the  present  series 
which  presents  the  most  obvious  mark  for  criticism  in  this  country. 
English  readers  will  naturally  dwell  with  the  largest  interest 
upon  the  pages  which  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  their  own  nation.  It  is  astonishing  to  perceive  with 
what  pertinacity  the  Continental  mind  still  clings  to  the  turgid 
and  misty  forgeries  of  Macpherson,  and  to  find  a writer  of  literary 
•eminence  gravely  declaring  that  the  popularity  of  Ossian  proves 
the  true  national  poetry  of  Great  Britain  to  be  Celtic.  Yet 
such  is  the  way  in  which  is  begun  the  account  of  our  lyrical 
poets.  It  is  conceded  that  English  poets  may  have  studied  and 
imitated  Pindar,  Horace,  the  Bible,  Petrarch,  or  other  Italian  no 
less  than  French  classics ; or  in  modern  times  may  have  drawn 
lofty  inspirations  from  a new  humanitarian  sentiment ; but  never- 
theless it  remains  that  the  true  and  peculiar  character  of  English 
poetry  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  song,  elegy,  or  ballad.  The 
sentiment  of  proud  independence  which  pervades  the  Ossianic 
poems  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  still  makes  the  English 
the  noblest  and  proudest  people  of  Europe.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
introduced  fresh  energy,  the  Normans  a new  spirit  of  adventure 
and  chivalry,  but  the  love  of  their  country  and  their  tone  of 
■independence  were  not  learned  of  any  one  by  the  Celts  of  Britain. 
Even  the  appearance  of  the  romances  of  Scott  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  publication  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  in  1762 — an  event 
which  is  not  regarded  in  England  as  one  of  such  importance  as  it 
still  seems  to  be  considered  across  the  Channel ; a literary  tunnel 
under  which  would  seem  to  be  much  wanted  to  promote  a better 
circulation  of  ideas  on  the  sources  of  our  poetry.  It  is  gratify- 
ing, however,  to  read  the  tribute  of  honour  awarded  to  Scott. 
All  the  romanticism  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  in 
the  fiist  half  of  the  present  century  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
upon  him ; and  in  dealing  specially  with  Scott’s  works  he  is 
mentioned,  and  with  perfect  truth,  as  deserving  to  be  held  in 
honcurable  remembrance  along  with  Shakspeare  and  the  greatest 
literary  names  of  other  nations,  not  only  as  a writer  of  the  first 
order,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  is,  however,  admitted  that  English  literature  is  indebted  to 
other  sources  than  Ossian.  Chaucer’s  obligations  to  Boccaccio 
are  mentioned;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  an  Italian  writer  should 
not  also  have  named  Dante  in  connexion  with  him.  So  also  we 
are  told  of  the  influence  of  Petrarch  on  Watt,  Surrev,  and  other 
poets  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  no  less  than  on 
the  greater  men  who  succeeded  them.  In  their  sonnets  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  would  not  have  scorned  to  admit  how  much  they  had 
derived  from  him,  while  Milton’s  poetry  is  thoroughly  pervaded 
by  Italian  influences,  and  Shakspeare  owed  at  least  the  plots  of 
many  of  his  plays  to  the  overflowing  wealth  of  Italian  fiction. 


From  among  a string  of  names  of  very  varying  importance,  and 
which  are  no  more  than  mentioned,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Oarew 
and  Wotton  are  specialized  as  love  poets,  and  that  the  latter  of 
these  becomes  Wolton,  It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  in  an  Italian 
work  the  sort  of  scandalous  blunders  in  dealing  with  English 
proper  names  which  are  still  so  frequent  in  France.  At  this 
stage  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  said  to  take  the  place  of  the  shadowy 
Celt,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  hard  Saxon,  notwithstanding  all 
the  Italian  influences  which  had  been  at  work  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  was  only  beginning  to  acquire  some  soft  and  tender 
qualities,  and  partially  to  escape  from  the  bonds  of  his  frigid 
rigidity,  when  the  imitation  of  Boileau  led  Pope  to  write  the 
Pape  of  the  Lock,  and  when  Gay  followed  in  the  steps  of  La 
Fontaine. 

Young  is  another  English  poet  whose  works  have  always  been 
vastly  admired  on  the  Continent,  and  about  the  value  of  whose 
writings  the  most  exaggerated  notions  prevail.  It  is  indeed  cor- 
rectly stated  that  in  his  own  country  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a mediocre  poet,  but  that  abroad  he  has  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary eflfect.  His  Night  Thoughts,  which  are  called  “ la 
Geremiade  della  disperazione  poetica,”  are  said  to  have  rendered 
sentimental  poetry  popular,  and  to  have  created  a tribe  of  imita- 
tions, among  which,  however,  it  is  hardly  right  to  class  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther,  a work  which  belongs  to  a very  different 
region  of  literature ; and  when  it  is  attempted  to  cany  forwards 
the  influence  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  as  having  a share  in  creating 
the  Satanism  of  Byron  and  the  Nullism  of  Leopardi,  it  can  only  be 
felt  either  that  the  writer  has  not  sufficiently  considered  what  he 
is  saying,  or  that  the  very  limited  space  at  his  command  has  not 
allowed  bim  the  means  of  making  himself  fully  understood.  In- 
deed, the  endeavour  to  give  a sufficient  account  of  English  lyric 
poetry  in  ten  pages  of  Italian  prose  is  one  more  worthy  of 
admiration  for  its  motive,  and  of  kindly  appreciation  of  the  hand- 
some things  said  of  our  writers,  than  of  entire  commendation. 
The  difficulties  which  cannot  fail  to  beset  a pioneer  cutting  a path 
through  the  comparatively  unknown  regions  of  a foreign  litera- 
ture for  the  advantage  of  his  own  countrymen  are  illustrated  in 
a rather  amusing  manner  by  the  way  in  which  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge  are  introduced  as  the  “cosi  detti  Laghisti  o 
descrittori  del  Lago.”  The  “Lake  school  of  poets”  was  not  a happy 
expression,  considering  the  wide  differences  existing  between  the 
men  who  were  included  in  it ; but  this  last  result  of  a somewhat 
foolish  appellation  is  indeed  unexpected. 

Among  living  or  recently  deceased  English  poets,  mention  is 
only  made  of  the  most  popular.  Hood  is  named  as  author  of  “ The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,”  of  which  a translation  is  given  in  the  Florilegio 
which  accompanies  this  portion  of  the  work.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  is  introduced  as  “ la  gloriosa  Elisabetta,”  and  occupies 
five  pages  out  of  the  twenty-six  which  are  devoted  to  translations 
from  English  poets.  Browning  is  classed  as  a philosophical  poet ; 
Bayley  as  a mystic ; Swinburne  is  not  very  exactly  defined  as  a 
continuator  of  Shelley,  nor  (in  company  with  Charles  Maekay  and 
Alfred  Austin)  as  a democrat  and  socialist.  Tennyson  is  named 
with  laudatory,  but  not  very  discriminating,  epithets,  as  a “ Poeta 
elegantissimo,  pittoresco,  delicato  e squisito,”  and  as  having  sur- 
passed Wordsworth ; while  the  “ giovine  vivente  poeta  Hamilton  ” 
is  said  to  have  gathered  laurels  in  his  school.  As  this  young 
gentleman  has  been  selected  by  the  Italian  critic  to  be  placed  in  so 
small  a band,  and  might  almost  in  consequence  say  of  himself,  “ E 
sesto  fui  fra  cotanto  senno,”  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  means  of 
identification  have  been  afforded  concerning  him.  From  among 
modern  American  poets  are  named  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Albert 
Pike,  Leland,  and  Walt  Whitman. 

In  the  translations  Chaucer  is  represented  by  a version  in  rhyme 
of  the  address  to  his  purse.  Milton’s  sonnet  on  the  persecution  of 
the  Waldenses  is  given  in  prose.  Dryden  is  exhibited  in  a frag- 
ment from  Alexander's  Feast,  and  Pope  by  the  “ Ode  to  a Dying 
Christian.”  Burns  appears  with  “ John  Anderson  ” and  another 
piece,  while  Wordsworth  is  instanced  by  “ The  Cuckoo.”  From 
Tennyson  have  been  chosen  for  reproduction  “ The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,”  the  “ Break,  break,  O Sea,”  and  “ The  Queen  of 
the  May  ” ; and  there  are  other  translated  specimens,  the  execution 
of  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 


JUBILEE  LECTURES.* 

The  only  really  new  matter  in  these  two  volumes  is  an  intro- 
ductory essay  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  on  “Ecclesiastical 
Polity  and  the  Religion  of  Christ.”  The  line  taken  by  its  able 
writer  is  characteristic  of  the  gulf  which  divides  Victorian  from 
Elizabethan  Separatism.  The  fiithers  of  English  Independency — 
Brown,  Greenwood,  and  Barrowe — began  with  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture;  Dr.  Fairbairn  begins  with  the  city  of  Athens.  His 
plea  is  that  we  must  go  back  to  ancient  Athens  in  order  to  learn 
what  an  ecclesia,  a church,  really  means.  In  Athens,  he  says, 
“ every  citizen  knew  what  it  was  to  be  an  iKKXrjo-taarTjs.” 
Again,  “ In  Athens  the  eKK\rjaiao-Tai  were  the  members  of  the 
eKKXrjo-ia,  and  to  sit,  speak,  and  vote  there  belonged  of  right  to 
every  citizen.”  It  is  important,  however,  to  recollect  that  all  the 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  not  citizens.  The  citizen- 
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ship  of  Athens,  as  Schvarcz  has  elaborately  shown  in  his  Die 
Demoliratie,  was  not  a democracy,  hut  a very  exclusive  aristocracy. 
It  was  founded  upon  a social  substructure  of  slaves.  The  “ Con- 
gregational Church  polity,”  invented  by  Robert  Brown,  is  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Fairbairn  as  an  attempt  at  the  religious  realization 
of  the  Athenian  ideal  of  the  iKK\rja-la.  “ The  primitive  Christian 
€KK\r]a-iaL  were  societies  of  freemen,  organized  that  they  might 
fulfil  the  duties  of  their  religion,  realize  the  ideal  of  their  faith. 
And  every  member  was  an  eKKXria-iaa-T-ns,  bound  to  contribute  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  renewed  manhood  to  the  enriching  or  order- 
ing of  the  city  or  society  that  was  the  home  of  his  soul.”  Doubt- 
less, and  the  likeness  between  the  religious  ecclesia  of  Erownism, 
or  Congregational  Independency,  and  the  civil  ecclesia  of  ancient 
Athens  is  much  closer  than  Dr.  Fairbairn  perceives.  They  were 
alike  in  their  narrowness,  their  exclusiveness,  their  unchristian 
conception  of  humanity  as  a whole.  An  Athenian,  as  a man,  was 
not  entitled  to  membership  in  the  Athenian  ecclesia;  he  must 
first  belong  to  the  elect  aristocratic  circle  of  freemen.  The 
Athenian  ecclesia  was  founded  on  what  we  may  call  social  Predes- 
tinationism  or  political  Calvinism  ; there  was  no  place  in  its  sacred 
inclosure  for  the  mere  native,  no  place  in  it  for  the  slave.  It  was 
infinitely  narrower  than  the  old  Hebrew  ecclesia.  In  that  church, 
or  city,  election  and  nativity,  predestination  and  birth,  were 
conterminous.  Every  native  was  implicitly  a citizen ; every  cir- 
cumcised native  became  an  actual  citizen.  The  ideal  polity  of 
Congregationalism  was  from  the  very  first,  as  it  still  remains, 
infinitely  narrower  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  National 
Church,  or  the  Parochial  Church.  In  the  Church  or  Christian 
City  of  Humanity,  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  parish,  every 
man,  as  a man,  is  elect  to  membership ; every  baptized  man 
becomes  an  actual  member.  Citizenship  in  the  Church  is 
not  an  aristocratic  privilege  from  which  the  majority  of  the 
natives  of  a State  and  of  the  neighbours  of  a parish  are  to  be 
excluded  as  predestinated  reprobates;  it  is  not  a privilege  re- 
stricted, as  Calvinist  sects  hold,  to  an  aristocracy  of  “ elect,”  or,  as 
Methodist  sects  hold,  to  an  aristocracy  of  the  “ truly  converted.” 
It  is  a city  into  whose  citizenship  its  bishops  and  priests  are  com- 
missioned to  invite  “every  creature,”  and  into  which  every  creature 
actually  enters  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  “ ideal  polity  ” 
of  the  historical  Church  may  be  a false  one,  as  the  founders  of 
early  Independency  held  it  to  be  when  they  set  up  their  “ ideal 
polity”  as  the  right  one.  But  no  one  who  has  made  an  exact  and 
scrupulous  study  of  the  origines  ecclesiasticce  of  Independency  from 
the  age  of  Elizahelh  to  "the  period  of  the  contests  between  the 
Independent  “ Dissenting  Brethren  ” and  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  can  have  any  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  original  ground  of  the  separation  of  the  Independents 
from  the  Church  of  England  was  that  the  Church  was  far  too 
wide,  too  humane,  too  liberal,  too  generous,  too  national,  too 
neighbourly,  in  her  conditions  of  membership.  Nothing  is  more 
significant  of  the  departure  of  the  modern  Independents  from  the 
original  standpoint  of  their  fathers  than  the  apparently  tacit  agree- 
ment amongst  the  Jubilee  Lecturers  to  slur  over  or  explain  away 
the  reasons  by  which  Brown  and  Barrowe,  Greenwood  and 
Robinson,  justified  their  separation  from  the  parish  churches,  the 
National  Church,  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Dr.  Dale,  like  all  the 
other  lecturers,  reiterates  the  axiom  that  Congregationalism  is 
“ an  ideal  polity.  It  requires  that  every  member  of  a Church 
should  have  received  the  supernatural  and  eternal  life  derived  from 
union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  If  the  lecturers  would  read 
the  Anglican  Catechism,  or  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
they  would  discover  that  every  National  Church  in  Europe 
“ requires  ” exactly  the  same  conditions.  The  real  questions 
between  the  historical  Church  and  the  separated  sects,  now  as 
three  hundred  years  ago,  are  these  : — (i)  How  does  a man  become 
what  Dr.  Fairbairn  calls  an  eKKXrjcnaa-Trjs,  and  what  Dr.  Dale  calls 
a Church-member  ? (2)  What  attitude  is  the  Church  to  assume 
toward  the  social  and  political  organisms,  the  products  of  the 
Fatherly  providence  and  universal  government  of  God,  the  products 
of  historical  evolution,  which  she  finds  already  existing  in  the 
world?  The  sect  treats  the  parish,  the  nation,  and  humanity 
as  vestibules  of  the  devil  or  the  flesh,  or  as  parts  of  that  “ world  ” 
from  which  the  Christian  must  keep  himself  separate.  The  Church 
has  from  the  first  treated  these  social  organisms  as  institutes  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Father.  “ All  Nations,”  according  to  the  charter 
of  the  Church,  are  as  certainly  intended  to  be  Christianized  as  the 
individual  man — “ every  creature,”  in  the  same  charter — is  intended 
to  be  Christianized.  The  old  Nonconformists,  who  hated  the  prin- 
ciple of  Separatism,  rightly  detected  in  the  Congregationalist  or 
Separatist  doctrine  of  “the  Church”  a reproduction  of  Donatism. 
In  the  Independent  doctrine  concerning  the  parish,  the  nation,  and 
humanity,  there  was  a revival  of  Manichseism.  In  spite  of  the 
protest  of  St.  Augustine,  they  confounded  the  world  which  God 
had  made,  and  which  is  very  good,  with  the  bad  world  of  which 
men  themselves  are  the  makers. 

When  the  modern  Independent  is  forced  to  confess  that  the 
original  foundation  of  the  Congregationalist  “churches,”  as  laid 
down  by  Brown  and  Barrowe,  and  even  by  the  milder  Robinson, 
was  essentially  narrow,  illiberal,  and  intolerant,  he  attempts  to 
show  that  the  Independents  have  nevertheless  borne  a splendid 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  religious  toleration.  The 
actual  connexion  between  Independency  and  toleration  remains  an 
unwritten  chapter  of  English  religious  liistory.  A sincere  inquirer 
who  holds  no  brief  for  a predetermined  case  cannot  finl  to  perceive 
from  the  contemporary  documents  that  Richard  Hooker  was  much 
more  tolerant  than  the  Independent  Robert  Brown,  and  that  Arch- 
bishop Laud  was  much  less  intolerant  than  the  Nonconformist 


Presbyterians  and  the  Separatist  Independents  who  united  to 
murder  him.  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  the  interesting  essay  on  Tolera- 
tion which  he  added  to  the  printed  edition  of  his  Sermon  before 
the  Flouse  of  Commons  on  January  31st,  1608,  asserted  that 
“ the  magistrate ” is  bound  “to  remove  Papists’  images,  altars, 
pictures,  and  the  like,  Turks’  mosques.  Prelates’  service-books.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  not  to  allow  any  public  places  for 
false  and  abominable  worship,  as  also  to  demolish  all  outward 
appearances  and  demonstrations  of  such  superstitious,  idolatrous,, 
and  unacceptable  service.”  In  the  appendix  to  one  of  his  earlier 
sermons  before  the  House  of  Commons  (April  29,  1646)  he  made 
the  shrewd  remark,  “ I never  knew  any  one  contend  earnestly  for 
toleration  of  Dissenters,  but  was  so  himself ; nor  any  for  their  sup- 
presssion,  but  were  themselves  of  the  persuasion  which  prevaileth.”' 
If  the  Independents  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  contended  for 
the  toleration  of  Papists,  Anglicans,  and  Quakers,  their  sons  in 
the  nineteenth  century  might  be  allowed  to  boast.  But  even  a 
century  later,  and  almost  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living, 
the  Dissenting  conception  of  toleration  was  as  narrow  and  selfish 
as  it  was  in  1646.  They  demanded  toleration  for  themselves  as 
Dissenters  from  the  National  Church,  but  they  did  not  demand 
toleration  for  those  who  dared  to  dissent  from  themselves.  In 
1772  it  was  a group  of  Dissenting  ministers  who  petitioned  the 
Parliament  against  the  toleration  of  other  Dissenters  who  went 
further  than  themselves.  Shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  Mr.  Bright — 
although  it  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  Dissent 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IT. — the  Court  party,  the 
“ King’s  Friends,”  and  the  Dissenters  acted  together ; whereas  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  a bishop  (Green  of  Lincoln),  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a lay  Churchman,  Edmund  Burke,  were  the 
prominent  champions  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
“ Pious  and  learned  men,”  said  Bishop  Green,  “ ought  not 
to  be  ruined  and  imprisoned  for  the  crime  of  preaching  to 
hearers  who  would  reject  any  ministrations  but  theirs.”  He 
angered  George  HI.  and  ruined  all  his  prospects  of  advance- 
ment by  his  brave  speech.  The  Jubilee  Lecturers  refer  again 
and  again  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Five  Mile  Act.  But 
neither  of  the  lecturers  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  repeat 
Burke’s  scathing  remark  that  a century  after  the  passing  of 
that  Act  Dissenters  actually  petitioned  that  it  should  be  en- 
forced, not  upon  themselves,  whose  safety  was  secured  by  the 
Toleration  Act,  but  on  those  who  had  dissented  from  them.  They 
were  as  intolerant  towards  the  Socinians  or  Unitarians  as  their 
fathers  had  been  towards  the  Quakers.  As  Burke  puts  it,  in  his 
sarcastic  paraphrase  of  the  Dissenters’  petition : — “ We  desire 
that  you  will  not  tolerate  these  men,  because  they  will  not  go  as 
far  as  we,  though  we  desire  to  be  tolerated — we  who  will  not  go 
as  far  as  you.  Our  prayer  to  this  Honourable  House  is  that  they 
may  be  thrown  into  prison  if  ever  they  come  within  five  miles  of 
a corporate  town,  because  they  stop  somewhat  short  of  us  in  point 
of  doctrine.”  This  conduct  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Separatist 
traditions.  Leonard  Busher  urged  James  I.  to  prohibit  the 
bishops  and  other  theologians  from  using  the  Fathers  in  their 
controversial  writings,  and  to  restrict  them  by  a royal  decree  from 
quoting  any  authority  except  the  Bible.  This  astounding  request 
occurs  in  the  long  “ Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  ” which  he 
addressed  to  the  King  and  Parliament  in  1614,  and  which  was 
republished  in  1646  by  the  Separatists  when  they  were  struggling 
against  the  dominant  Presbyterians.  Busher  “humbly  advises 
His  Majesty  ” that  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  “ every  person,  yea, 
even  Jews  and  Papists,  to  write,  dispute,  confer  and  reason,  print 
and  publish  any  matter  touching  religion,  always  provided  they 
allege  no  Fathers  for  proof  of  any  point.”  He  thought  it  should 
be  at  “ once  established  by  law  that  none  shall  confirm  their  re- 
ligion and  doctrine  by  the  Fathers,  and  by  prisons,  burning,  and 
banishing.”  He  naively  adds,  “ I have,  through  the  help  of  God, 
out  of  liis  holy  Word  made  a scourge  of  small  cords  wherewith 
Antichrist  and  his  ministers  might  be  driven  out  of  the  temple  of 
God.”  The  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  according  to  the 
Quaker  autobiographer,  used  to  “ beat  Friends  with  their  Bibles.” 
Did  Leonard  Busher  want  King  James  and  his  Parliament,  in  the 
interest  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience,  to  apply  his 
Scriptural  “ scourge  ” in  this  physical  manner  to  Abbot,  Andrewes, 
Hooker,  Laud,  and  all  English  bishops  and  priests  ? It  is  hard  to 
see  how  any  application  of  this  Dissenters’  scourge,  unless  it  was 
applied  by  a disestablishing  and  disendowing  act  of  royal  pre- 
rogative or  of  Parliament,  could  have  driven  the  Anglican  clergy 
out  of  the  temple. 

We  do  not  find  any  reference  in  these  Jubilee  Lectures  tO' 
the  Erastianism  of  the  early  Independents,  to  their  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  rights  of  Kings  and  Parliaments  in  the  affairs- 
of  the  Church.  The  chief  sources  on  which  the  lecturers  rely 
for  the  matter  of  their  lectures  are  the  prodigious  compilation 
made  for  the  Congregational  Union  by  Benjamin  Hanbury  about 
half  a century  ago,  Neal’s  well-known  History,  Palmer’s  three 
volumes  of  uncritical  hagiology,  the  pictorial  and  equally  uncri- 
tical volumes  of  Dr.  Stoughton,  the  more  recent  collections  of  Dr. 
WaddingtoD,  and  the  splendid  bibliographical  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dr.  Dexter.  Not  one  of  the  lecturers  seems  for  a moment  to- 
have  troubled  himself  with  independent  research.  Nor  does  any 
one  of  them  seem  to  have  thought  it  any  part  of  his  duty,  as  a con- 
tributor to  a work  which  the  preface  asserts  to  be  “ not  unworthy 
of  a place  in  the  permanent  apparatus  of  Congregational  literature,”' 
to  compare  Hanbury  himself  with  Hanbury’s  sources.  The  cause 
of  Congregational  Independency  in  Hanbury  s day  had  already 
begun  to  be  complicated  with  the  causes  of  so-called  Voluntaryism 
and  Liberationism,  with  which  originally  it  had  no  sort  of  relation. 
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The  modern  Independent  is  usually  a Liberationist  first  and  a 
■Congregationalist  afterwards.  Hanbury,  the  most  omnivorous  of 
readers,  cannot  have  failed  to  discover  that  the  venerated  fathers 
of  Independency  were  sturdy  Anti-Liberationists.  When  we 
compare  the  long  extracts  in  his  Historical  Memorials  with  the 
originals  from  which  they  were  taken,  we  are  astonished  at  his 
omissions  and  suppressions.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  his 
duty  to  run  his  pen  through  every  line  and  sentence  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  which  he  judged  to  be  unwholesome  or 
unpleasant  reading  for  their  sons.  Hanbury’s  partial  silencing  of 
the  old  Independents,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  Liberationist 
susceptibilities  of  the  modern  Independents,  deprives  his  elaborate 
compilation  of  any  value  as  a source  of  history,  except  to  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  collate  and  verify  his  citations. 

Having  made  this  assertion,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  give 
proof  of  its  truth.  In  the  year  1596  the  Separatist  exiles  in  the 
Netherlands  published  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  certain  English 
People  living  in  the  Low  Countries,  exiled.  This  Confession  was  repub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  159S.  After  a prefatory  statement  of  the 
reasons  “ for  which  we  have  separated  ourselves  from  the  Church 
of  England,  as  God  commandeth  ” — the  first  of  which  is  that  “ the 
whole  land  is  received  into  it  ” — they  proceed  to  their  confession, 
which  consists  of  forty-five  “ articles.”  Hanbury  pieces  into  his 
book,  after  his  paste-and-scissors  method,  between  seven  and 
eight  closely-printed  pages  of  excerpts  from  these  articles  of  primi- 
tive Congregationalism.  By  far  the  most  important  of  them, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  modern  Liberationist  Independent,  is 
Article  xxxix.,  in  which  the  exiled  fathers  and  confessors  of 
Independency  express  their  convictions  as  to  the  right  relation 
between  the  State  and  the  very  small  society  which  they  held  to 
be  the  Church.  The  article  contains  a negative  and  a positive  sec- 
tion. In  the  former,  the  Independents  assert  that  it  is  “ the  office  and 
duty  of  Princes  and  Magistrates,  who,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  are 
supreme  governors  under  Him  over  all  persons  and  causes  within 
their  realms  and  dominions,”  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the 
historical  Church  of  the  Nation  and  the  Parishes.  The  second 
edition  was  dedicated  to  the  reverend  and  learned  students  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  all  the  Reformed,  or  non-Lutheran,  Universities  of 
Protestant  Europe,  and  the  confessors  insist  that  the  States  of 
Europe  are  bound  “to  suppress  and  root  out  all  false  ministries, 
voluntary  religions,  and  counterfeit  worship  of  God ; to  abolish 
and  destroy  the  idol-temples,  and  all  images,  altars,  vestments, 
and  all  other  monuments  of  idolatry  and  superstition ; and  to  take 
and  convert  to  their  own  civil  uses,  not  only  the  benefit  of  all 
such  idolatrous  buildings  and  monuments,  but  also  the  revenues, 
demesnes,  lordships,  possessions,  glebes,  and  maintenances  of  any 
false  ministries  and  unlawful  ecclesiastical  functions  whatsoever 
within  their  dominions.”  Perhaps  this  may  be  called  a forecast 
of  modern  Liberationism  ; but  Dr.  Fairbairn  and  Dr.  Allon  would 
scarcely  claim  it  as  a forecast  of  modern  toleration.  It  was  the 
sort  of  bait  which  the  early  Independents  continuously  dangled 
before  the  potentates  of  the  world  in  order  to  tempt  them  to  throw 
the  might  of  the  secular  arm  on  the  side  of  Dissent  against  the 
Church.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
Separatists,  as  well  as  the  Nonconformists,  were  so  often  power- 
fully backed  by  grasping  nobles  in  their  opposition  to  the  bishops, 
and  were  thrust  upon  parochial  cures  by  patrons  who  had  a greedy 
oye  for  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  why  this  same  class  of 
men  had  so  bitter  a hatred  to  ecclesiastical  reformers  like 
Archbishops  Bancroft  and  Laud.  Indeed  Travers,  the  Noncon- 
formist opponent  of  Hooker,  is  cited  by  Bancroft  as  making  this 
confession : — “ While  the  gentry  hear  us  speak  against  bishops 
and  cathedral  churches,  it  tickleth  their  ears,  looking  for  the  prey 
they  had  before  of  monasteries ; yea,  they  have  in  their  hearts 
already  devoured  the  Church's  inheritance.  They  care  not  for 
religion,  so  they  may  get  the  spoil.”  But  the  religious  duty  of 
princes,  according  to  this  primitive  confession  of  the  Independents, 
is  not  merely  negative.  A godly  State,  after  it  has  rigorously 
clisestablished  and  disendowed  the  historical  Church  of  the 
baptized  in  every  parish,  after  it  has  abolished  Antichrist,  is 
bound  to  proceed  to  the  legislative  establishment  and  endowment 
of  Calvinistic  and  Separatist  Independency,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
minority  of  Dissenters  within  its  dominions  who  regard  them- 
selves as  the  elect.  “ And,”  the  Confession  goes  on,  “ it  is  the 
duty  of  Princes  and  Magistrates  to  establish  and  maintain  by  their 
laws,  every  part  of  God’s  Word,  His  pure  religion,  and  true 
ministry,  to  cherish  and  protect  all  such  as  are  careful  to  worship 
God  according  to  His  Word.”  Hanbury  naturally  shrank  from 
showing  that  it  was  one  of  the  primary  principles  of  the  Inde- 
pendents that  a small  handful  of  Separatists,  who  pharisaically 
unchurched  the  whole  fellowship  of  christened  folk  in  every  parish 
in  Christendom,  were  to  dictate  to  the  Emperor,  the  Kings,  and 
Republics  of  Europe  what  “ religion  ” and  what  “ ministry  ” they 
were  bound  to  “ establish  ” as  alone  “ pure  ” and  “ true.”  His 
bias  and  fidelity  to  new  Liberationism  were  so  much  stronger 
than  his  piety  and  faithfulness  to  the  old  Independents,  that  he 
deliberately  omitted  to  quote  this  proof,  as  ■well  as  many  other 
proofs,  of  the  very  strong  anti-Liberationist  convictions  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist fathers,  doctors,  and  confessors.  He  deceived  his 
confiding  employers,  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  his  volumes  have  continued  to  deceive  a whole 
generation  of  Independent  historiographers  and  lecturers,  by  keep- 
ing back  a part  of  the  truth.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the 
candid  honesty  of  the  American  Dr.  Dexter  has  made  full  amends 
for  Hanbury’s  defect. 


NEW  MILITARY  BOOKS.* 

IT  is  a beautiful  and  a comforting  thought  for  the  British  tax- 
payer tliat,  in  proportion  as  soldiers  become  scarce,  officers  are 
becoming  educated  and  intellectual.  The  public  may,  indeed,  look 
forward  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  a not  very  remote  future 
when  the  once  untutored  and  unlearned  officer  will  be  a perfect 
paragon  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfection,  able  alike  to  besiege 
a city  or  square  the  circle,  and  willing  to  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing— in  theory.  The  feelings  of  gratification  and  pride  with 
which  this  prospect  may  justifiably  be  regarded  are  naturally 
intensified  by  the  reflection  that,  as  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  the 
officer  will  attain  the  zenith  of  his  educational  and  intellectual 
career  at  the  precise  moment  when  there  will  not  be  a single 
soldier  left  to  command.  Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  books,  which  are  now  published  in  numbers,  for 
the  officer’s  professional  study  and  improvement;  in  fact,  if  he 
succeeds  in  learning  half  of  them,  he  will  not  be  wanting  in 
information. 

We  will  first  take  the  Manual  of  Military  Lmv.  This  is  a 
modest  and  unpretentious  volume,  and  one  eminently  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  military  service,  as  will  be  admitted  when  we 
mention  that  it  is  royal  octavo  size,  two  inches  thick,  contains 
845  pages,  and  weighs,  even  in  its  present  unrevised  and  incom- 
plete state,  over  three  pounds.  What  dimensions  it  may  ulti- 
mately attain  to,  it  is  impossible  even  to  predict.  The  book 
begins  with  fourteen  chapters,  as  follows; — I.  Introductory — 
II.  History  of  Military  Law — HI.  Crimes  and  Scale  of  Punish- 
ments — IV.  Arrest ; Investigation  by  Commanding  Officer ; 
Summary  Power  of  Commanding  Officer ; Provost  Marshal — 
V.  Courts-Martial  — VI.  Evidence  — VII.  Offences  Punishable 
by  Ordinary  Law — VIII.  Powers  of  Courts  of  Law  in  relation 
to  Courts-Martial  and  Officers — IX.  History  of  the  Military 
Forces  of  the  Crown — X.  Enlistment — XI.  Constitution  of  the 
Military  Forces  of  the  Crown — XII.  Relation  of  Soldiers  to 
Civil  Life — XIII.  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Riot  and  Insurrec- 
tion— XIV.  The  Customs  of  War.  We  then  have  the  entire 
Army  Act  for  the  current  year,  with  copious  notes,  explanatory  or 
otherwise  ; which  is  followed  by  what  are  known  as  the  Rules  of 
Procedure,  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  officers  who  may 
have  to  frame  charges,  and  the  courts-martial  which  may  have  to 
try  them.  Attached  to  these  Rules  are  three  long  appendices. 
Then  we  have  in  succession  the  Rules  for  the  Summary  Punish- 
ment of  Offences  Committed  on  Active  Service  ; Forms  of  Court- 
Martial  ; Forms  of  Application  for  a Court-Martial ; Memorandum 
for  the  Guidance  of  Courts-Martial,  and  an  Order  in  Council  on 
Discipline  on  Board  Ship.  This  concludes  the  first  part.  The 
second  part  consists  of  a number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  army  ; and  the  whole  concludes 
with  an  index,  which  is  worthy  of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  it 
alone  occupies  130  pages.  To  criticize  such  a work  in  detail 
would  be  premature,  as  it  is,  avowedly  in  an  incomplete  stage. 
We  will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a few  general  remarks. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  total  disestablishment  and 
disappearance  of  what  has  been  hitherto  known  as  martial  law. 
The  reasons  for  this  step  are  thus  given : — • 

It  remains  to  remark  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  Martial  Law 
The  reason  is  that  martial  law,  as  distinguished  from  military  law  and  the 
customs  of  war,  is  unknown  to  English  jurispradence.  The  intermediate 
state  between  war  and  peace,  called  bj'  Continental  writers  a state  of 
siege,  does  not  exist  in  English  law,  which  never  presupposes  the  possibility 
of  civil  war  and  is  silent  as  to  such  a condition  of  things.  Within  the 
United  Kingdom  peace  always  exists  in  contemplation  of  English  law,  and 
the  disturbers  of  that  peace  are  considered  guilty  according  to  the  griivity 
of  their  offences,  misdemeanours,  felonies,  or  treason,  and  punishable  with 
fine,  imprisonment,  penal  servitude,  or  death.  True  it  is  that  what  is 
called  Martial  Law  is  sometimes  proclaimed  against  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  in  England,  but  such  a proclamation  in  no  degree  suspends 
the  ordinary  law,  or  substitutes  an.v  other  kind  of  law  in  its  stead,  and 
amounts  to  no  more  than  an  authoritative  announcement  of  the  existence 
of  a state  of  things  in  ■u’hich  force  will  be  used  against  wrongdoers  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  public  peace. 

The  origin  of  the  misuse  of  the  expression  “ Martial  Law',”  as  implying 
a state  of  things  in  which  Englishmen  in  time  of  peace  are  subject  to  some 
other  law  than  the  ordinary  law,  will  probably  be  found  in  the  illegal 
attempts  made  in  the  arbitrary  times  of  our  history  to  apply  militaiy  law 
to  the  civil  population  ; for  in  those  days  a proclamation  of  martial  law 
would  have  the  significant  effect  that  military  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
martial  law  would  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  law  as  respects  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  ; in  other  words,  that  the  rioters  would  be  tried, 
when  paptured,  and  punished  by  military  tribunals  and  not  by  civil 
tribunals.  Such  a state  of  things  has  never  existed  in  England,  although 
a restricted  power  of  trying  by  military  tribunals  offenders  against  the 
public  peace  in  Ireland  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  conferred  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

On  tkis  passage  •we  will  only  remark  that  the  whole  question 
strikes  us  as  being  too  important  to  be  settled  in  this  off- 
hand and  summary  manner.  As  we  glance  through  the  book  wa 

* Manual  oj  Military  Law.  Proof  Copy  circulated  provisionally,  pending 
final  revision.  War  Office,  Pall  Mall.  1882. 

Official  Copy. — Text-Book  of  Blilitary  Topography,  including  the  Courses 
of  Instruction  at  the  lioyal  Military  Academy,  the  Royal  Military  Colhge, 
the  Staff  College,  and  Garrison  Instruction.  By  Colonel  W.  H.  Richards, 
Professor  of  Military  Topography,  Staff  College. 

Notes  on  the  Government  Surveys  of  the  Principal  Countries.  Pre- 
pared at  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaster-General’s  Office.  1882. 
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notice  everywhere  signs  of  the  relaxation  of  the  strict  discipline 
which  once  prevailed.  For  instance,  the  old  rule  in  the  army 
with  regard  to  drunkenness  ran  as  follows : — “ Drunkenness  is  in- 
variably to  be  considered  an  aggravation  of  an  offence.”  Now  in 
Chapter  iii.  we  find  that  “ drunkenness  may,  where  intention  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  crime,  justify  a court-martial  in  awarding  a 
less  punishment  than  the  crime  would  otherwise  have  deserved.” 
Again,  it  was  once  a rule  in  the  army  that  a man  was  either 
drunk  or  sober.  Now  we  read  that  “ in  simple  drunkenness 
there  are  practically  various  grades,  and  evidence  should  be 
given  as  to  whether  the  man  was  drunk  or  very  drunk.”  The 
book  certainly  leaves  little  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  com- 
pleteness. Every  contingency  at  present  conceivable,  from  the 
exact  words  in  which  every  charge  is  to  be  framed  down  to 
the  precise  manner  of  carrying  on  the  proceedings  of  a court- 
martial  through  all  its  possible  variations — each  and  all  are  laid 
down  most  minutely.  We  fear  there  is  some  necessity  for  this, 
for  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  Private  Thomas  Atkins  is 
becoming  a most  detestable  lawyer.  We  have  already  referred  to 
the  enormous  size  of  this  book,  with  its  845  pages.  Perhaps, 
following  the  example  of  other  military  works,  it  may  hereafter 
appear  as  what  is  facetiously  called  “ a pocket  edition,”  by  which 
time,  what  with  the  “ Pocket  Queen’s  Eegulations,”  “ Pocket 
Book  for  Field  Service,”  and  a few  others,  there  will  be  a goodly 
array  of  ''  pocket  ” books,  the  utility  of  which  will  be  materially 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  British  officer  in  uniform  has  no 
pocket  to  carry  even  one  of  them  in. 

Next  we  have  to  notice  the  new  official  text-book  of  Mili- 
tary Topography,  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Richards.  We  are  delighted 
to  see  this  book  at  last.  The  British  officer  has  long  been  sorely 
puzzled  to  choose  between  the  numerous  works  on  topography 
and  surveying  which  have  been  published  at  different  times  by 
different  authors.  His  doubts  are  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  pre- 
sent volume,  which  is  now  the  only  officially  recognized  work 
on  the  subject.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  its  author  has 
thus  secured  a monopoly — far  from  it.  The  work  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  authorities.  Certain  officers  who  were  engaged  in 
compiling  it  have  received  a certain  payment  for  their  services,  and 
there  their  connexion  with  it  ends.  This  system  is  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  old  one,  in  which  some  fortunate  monopolists  charged 
exorbitant  prices  and  frequently  gave  but  little  value  for  them. 
With  regard  to  the  present  volume  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  object  in  view — namely,  to  teach  the  art 
of  military  surveying  to  all  classes  of  students,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning up  to  the  final  stage.  The  principles  and  art  of  surveying, 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  prismatic  compass,  the  plane  table, 
the  clinometer,  the  range-finder,  the  sextant,  the  theodolite, 
the  measuring  chain,  the  artificial  horizon,  and  the  aneroid  and 
mountain  barometers,  are  each  and  all  explained  clearly,  both 
verbally  and  by  well-drawn  diagrams.  The  art  of  reading  a map 
or  a contoured  plan,  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  has  a whole 
chapter  (x.)  devoted  to  it,  and  many  who  think  they  know  all 
about  it  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  they  can  learn  in  this 
subject.  Colonel  Richards  is  to  be  congratulated  on  one  of  the 
best  and  completest  works  of  instruction  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  It  only  remains  to  remark  that  the  price  is  fixed  at  four 
shillings,  which,  considering  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
plates,  is  most  moderate. 

We  have  only  space  for  a few  remarks  on  Hotes  on  the  Govern- 
ment Surveys  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World.  This  work 
is  devoted  to  a brief  description  of  the  topographical  surveys  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  followed  by  a very  com- 
plete set  of  what  are  technically  known  as  the  conventional  signs 
of  each.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  we  may  mention  that 
these  conventional  signs  are  simply  miniature  drawings  of,  or 
symbols  representing,  the  ordinary  objects,  civil  or  military,  which 
occur  in  every  map,  such  as  houses,  trees,  churches,  windmills, 
bridges,  trenches,  fortresses,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  &c.  In 
appearance  there  is  much  similarity ; the  numbers  differ  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  For  instance,  England  has  a total  of  114, 
Austro-Hungary  has  281,  Belgium  has  88,  Spain,  222,  &c.  Fol- 
lowing these,  we  have  the  conventional  signs  of  the  principal 
marine  surveys,  beginning  with  the  following  curious  piece  of 
slipshod  English: — Foreign  nations  have,  or  are,  gradually 
adopting  the  English  conventional  signs.”  The  work  is  well  got 
up,  and  must  have  cost  considerable  labour  and  research. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Furse  sets  himself  the  task  of  demonstrat- 
ing a truth  which  has  been  patent  enough  to  military  men  for 
years,  but  which  has  proved  a veritable  pons  asinorum  to 
the  civilians  who  hold  our  military  purse-strings — namely,  that 
we,  of  all  nations,  ought  to  have  a small  but  expansible  and 
properly  organized  and  efficient  system  of  transport  in  peace 
time.  “All  military  administrators  are  unanimous  in  admit- 
ting that,  in  order  not  to  impose  too  serious  a burden  on  the 
finances,  transport  must  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  in  peace 
time,  to  be  expanded  in  war  to  meet  the  innumerable  requirements 
of  an  army  in  the  field.”  Again: — “The  efficiency  of  our  army 
transport  on  service  rests  on  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  it  in 
peace  time.  We  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  censuring  when  a 
war  discloses  a sad  failure  in  our  transport  arrangements,  but  in 
the  leisure  time  of  peace  which  follows  it  we  should  frame  on  our 
past  experience  such  an  organization  as  will  put  the  possibility  of 
a failure  recurring  entirely  out  of  the  question.”  Colonel  Furse 
lays_  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  want  not  merely  transport,  but 
disciplined  military  transport ; and  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  our 
most  eminent  generals  in  support  of  his  view's.  The  Duke 


of  Wellington  says  : — “ If  the  transport  drivers  are  not  regu- 
larly trained  and  formed,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them,  and 
yet  the  most  important  operations  of  war  depend  frequently  on 
the  due  performance  of  their  duty  by  this  description  of  corps.” 
Sir  Charles  Napier  writes : — “ I am  convinced  that  the  baggage 
of  an  army  can  never  be  rendered  properly  movable  in  Europe 
or  America,  still  less  in  India,  unless  it  be  formed  into  a corps 
perfectly  organized.”  Lord  Strathnairn  says : — “ I beg  leave  to 
record  my  convictions,  founded  on  practical  experience  in  India 
and  the  Crimea,  and  a careful  study  of  all  the  bearings  of  military 
transport,  that  the  idea  of  organizing  a train  of  which  all  the 
elements  would  not  bo  under  military  discipline,  is  a fatal  illu- 
sion.” And  how  have  we  profited  by  this  sound  and  competent 
advice  ? Let  the  author  tell  us  : — “ Some  months  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Afghan  War,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  (on 
the  8th  April,  1878)  urged  the  Government  of  India  to  appoint 
a Committee  of  o.fficers  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  how  to 
provide  a transport  train  for  foreign  service.  To  this  request,  no 
reply  being  received,  a reminder  was  sent  on  the  7th  August, 
1878,  which  met  with  no  better  result;  a few  weeks  later  the 
country  was  plunged  into  a difficult  wav.”  And  here  is  a sketch  of 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result : — “ Generals  Sir  S.  Browne,  Sir  D, 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  Biddulpb,  Sir  F.  Roberts,  Sir  F.  Maude,  Sir  C. 
Maegregor,  and  other  officers  have  recorded  that  there  was  no  organi- 
zation cr  chain  of  responsibility  in  the  transport;  that  the  officers 
were  new  to  their  work,  selected  without  requisite  qualifications,  and 
too  young  and  inexperienced  ; that  their  duties  were  not  properly 
defined  ; that  they  arrived  too  late  to  initiate  any  organization  ; 
and  that,  in  short,  there  was  no  organization  worthy  of  the 
name.”  And  so,  we  suppose,  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  book  in  general. 
It  is  devoted,  as  its  title  implies,  to  transport;  and  the  subject  is- 
treated  both  thoroughly  and  well.  The  division  of  transport  into^ 
regimental,  departmental,  and  general ; transport  by  carriers,  by 
pack  animals,  by  wheel  carriages ; transport  by  rail  and  by  sea ; 
transport  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  duties  of  transport  offi- 
cers, are  all  fully  dealt  with.  The  modern  campaigns  of  all  nations- 
are  ransacked  for  useful  and  instructive  examples,  which  must 
have  cost  the  author  considerable  trouble  and  research.  The  in- 
formation given  on  the  subject  of  the  mule  is  most  interesting  ;- 
and,  as  this  animal  is  daily  growing  in  military  favour,  and  will 
probably  be  soon  sought  after  for  general  purposes,  we  com- 
mend Colonel  Furse’s  remarks  to  civilian  as  well  as  to  military 
readers.  We  have  only  space  for  the  following  extract: — “ To 
each  mule  train  is  added  a bell  mare.  Persons  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  mules  are  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
affection  they  entertain  for  a grey  mare.  The  packers,  to  save  the 
inconvenience  of  driving  and  to  keep  the  mules  together,  make 
use  of  one  with  a bell  attached  to  her  neck,  and  the  mules  when 
working  at  night,  cr  in  deep  and  crooked  trails  where  they  cannot 
see  the  mare  ahead,  will  follow  perfectly  contented  within  hearing- 
distance  of  it;  but  woe  to  the  unfortunate  packers  if  by  any  acci- 
dent the  bell  ceases  to  be  heard  by  the  mules.”  '\t’’e  wish  the  book- 
all  the  success  it  undoubtedly  merits. 

Equally  practical,  useful,  and  thorough  is  The  Line  of  Com- 
munications by  the  same  author.  The  writer  dwells  again  upon 
the  necessity  of  system  and  order.  “ The  wars  which  we  con- 
stantly engage  in  are  very  exceptional  in  their  nature,  and  tactics 
and  strategy  are  not  of  so  much  account  in  these  as  judicious 
arrangements,  for  while  tactics  and  strategy  need  not  be  of 
the  highest  order  when  the  military  training  of  one's  adversary 
is  not  of  a superior  class,  the  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport, 
owing  to  the  barren  and  unproductive  nature  of  the  country,  the 
absence  of  good  roads,  and  the  great  wants  of  a properly  organized 
army,  are  constant,  and  do  not  vary  with  the  skill  of  the  enemy. 
The  whole  thing  is  principally  a matter  of  forethought  and 
arrangement ; hence  military  administration  plays  a most  important 
part  in  these  undertakings.”  The  book  is  divided  into  twelve 
chapters,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  supply  of  an  army  from  the 
moment  it  lands  is  dealt  with.  The  three  last  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  hospitals  on  the  line  of  communication ; the  remount  esta- 
blishment and  depot  for  sick  horses ; and  the  telegraph  and  other 
means  for  rapid  transmission  of  orders. 


TWO  mXOK  l^OYELS.* 

IF  Mr.  Ross's  novelette  lays  itself  open  to  criticism,  at  least  if 
has  the  merits  of  being  lively  and  readable.  It  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  understand  why  he  should  have  laid  his  scenes  in  Scotl.and 
and  styled  his  heroine  “ a misguidit  lassie.”  Antoinette  Rayner 
is  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman;  she  has  French  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  she  is  a Frenchwoman  in  temperament  as  well  as  by 
name;  while,  although  Mr.  Ross’s  own  patronymic  is  Scotch,  he 
ca?r  hardly  have  much  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Highlands. 
When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  contemplating  liokely,  he  was  seen 
preparing  for  the  detailed  descriptions  in  the  poem  by  making- 
minute  notes  of  the  botany  on  the  banks  of  the  Greta.  But  Mr. 
Ross  seems  to  have  got  up  his  descriptions  at  second  hand,  and  he 
paints  with  a vagueness  that  is  very  far  from  realistic.  As  fi  r 
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his  Hig-hlnncl  names  they  sound  as  if  they  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  Brittany  ; or,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  Did  e^er  mortal  Scotchman  hear  of  such  a 
territorial  designation  as  “Tam  na  Tapitty  Gabbert''?  If  it  is 
meant  to  be  comically  sarcastic,  as  we  mav  presume,  it  overshoots 
the  mark  altogether.  And  the  laird's  family  name  of  Caergent — 
“laird,’  by  the  way,  is  rather  Lowland  than  Celtic — might 
have  been  excogitated  from  loose  memories  of  a romance  of 
King  Arthur,  but  certainly  from  no  muster-roll  of  the  Caledonian 
clans.  And  the  leading  character,  in  her  relation  to  other  pieople 
and  common  things,  is  assuredly  drawn  out  of  all  probability. 
Antoinette  Bayner  is  one  of  those  hoydenish  voiing  women  who 
are  permitted  by  novelists  to  abuse  all  license,  on  the  strength  of 
their  fascinating  piquancy  and  good  looks.  Morally  the  feeblest 
and  most  timid  of  her  sex,  in  her  conduct  and  caprices  she  carries 
-courage  to  audacity.  She  trembles  before  a stern,  though  indul- 
gent, parent ; while  in  reality,  if  she  appreciated  the  strength  of 
her  hold  upon  him,  she  might  lead  him  anywhere  by  the  nose.  With 
■an  apparent  determination  of  purpose  that  bears  down  all  opposition 
■for  the  moment,  she  never  knows  her  own  mind  for  ten  consecutive 
minutes  ; and  she  disarms  the  people  she  has  injured  and  provoked 
by  throwing  herself  in  humble  submission  at  their  feet.  But,  as 
sensible  men  will  be  befooled  by  silly  women  in  all  ages,  possibly 
it  is  her  very  weakness  and  fickleness  that  makes  her  charm.  And, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  is  exceedingly  sprightly  to  boot,  and  might 
have  made  us  laugh  in  spite  of  ourselves  had  we  been  looking  on 
at  the  game  in  which  she  has  been  trifling  with  the  heartstrings 
of  the  players. 

The  opening  incident  introduces  her  characteristically.  Pier 
father  has  rented  a deer  forest  in  Scotland,  and  she  has  gone  out 
for  a ramble  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  when  the  sight  of  a 
masculine  figure  approaching  induces  her  to  hide  behind  a cairn. 
Had  we  known  her  better,  we  should  have  said  that  she  was  the 
last  girl  in  the  world  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  any  human  being. 
Rather  in  the  solitudes  of  a sequestered  forest  she  would  have 
rushed  towards  the  first  gillie  she  chanced  to  see  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  talking  to  him.  Her  attempt  at  concealment  proves 
vain,  and  the  indiscretion  of  her  favourite  colley  betrays  her.  The 
sportsman,  who  is  no  other  than  the  lord  of  the  property  with  the 
unpronounceable  name,  though  he  has  brought  a brace  of  pointers 
along  with  him,  has  somehow  got  separated  from  his  sporting 
“ tail.”  He  is  unattended  by  either  keeper  or  gillie ; and, 
strangely  enough,  he  is  shooting  alone,  although  he  has  sundry 
•companions  scattered  over  the  hills.  Circumstances  place  him  at 
the  mercy  of  the  imperious  and  capricious  little  lady.  His  rough 
manner  and  almost  brutal  bluntness  when  he  treats  the  frolic- 
some beauty  as  a common  poacher  and  trespasser  offers  a 
■ challenge  which  she  is  prompt  to  accept.  She  behaves  to  him 
■de  haut  en  has ; she  snubs  him  unmercifully  and  reduces  him  to 
■docile  obsequiousness.  With  questionable  taste,  she  tells  him  that 
he  may  come  next  day  to  her  father’s  shooting  lodge,  to  claim  a 
fine  which  she  fixes  at  five  shillings.  With  taste  still  more 
■questionable,  she  gets  the  money  ready  for  their  distinguished 
visitor  in  the  shape  of  a bagful  of  coppers  collected  from  the 
meighbouring  cottages,  which,  if  we  may  trust  a considerable 
experience  of  the  Highlands,  infers  a very  remarkable  pedestrian 
feat.  In  fact,  in  her  fascinations,  as  in  her  freaks  and  the  strange 
witchery  she  exercises,  Antoinette  resembles  the  Undine  of  La- 
Motte-Fouque’s  tale,  although  we  only  discover  that  she  has  a 
soul  in  the  last  pages  of  the  story.  When  the  laird  is  laying  his 
fortune  at  her  feet,  she  gets  rid  of  his  importunities  for  the  time 
by  intimating  that  she  is  already  bespoken.  As  it  appears,  she 
has  been  engaged  when  abroad  to  a German  lover,  under  circum- 
stances equally  romantic  and  unlikely.  The  German  turns  up  in 
the  Highlands,  where  he  takes  very  kindly  to  our  national  sports, 
and  figures  conspicuously  in  a rather  remarkable  deer  drive.  The 
despondent  laird  returns  to  the  cha)’ge  on  finding  that  the  Teuton 
is  perpetually  quarrelling  with  his  lady-love.  Luckily  for  the 
laird’s  happiness,  he  has  a wonderful  escape,  as  he  subsequently 
acknowledges  with  heartfelt  gratitude.  The  real  heroine,  and  the 
most  engaging  woman  in  the  story,  is  a certain  charming  Miss 
Sinclair,  whom  Mr.  Caergent,  with  true  masculine  clearsighted- 
ness, has  chosen  to  be  the  confidante  of  his  love  sorrows.  Miss 
Sinclair  places  her  woman’s  wit  at  his  service,  and  honestly 
helps  him  to  win  his  idol.  When  a second  disappointment  has 
awakened  him  to  a sense  of  his  folly,  coming  in  his  despair  to 
Miss  Sinclair  for  consolation,  her  overwrought  feelings  play  her 
false.  In  an  irrepressible  outbreak  she  lets  him  understand  that 
she  has  hopelessly  loved  him  all  along ; and,  accepting  the  disclosure 
as  a message  from  above,  they  marry  and  live  happily  ever 
after.  As  for  Antoinette,  although  doomed  apparently  on  the 
death  of  her  father  to  a merited  purgatory  of  isolation,  she 
emerges  from  it  after  all  into  what  promises  to  be  an  earthly 
paradise.  Her  butterfiy  German  flutters  back  from  the  Father- 
land  to  the  flame  at  which  he  has  already  repeatedly  scorched 
himself ; but  this  time,  to  his  astonishment,  he  may  sun  himself 
in  smiles  which  seem  full  of  the  promise  of  eternal  constancy. 
They,  too,  determine  to  get  married,  and  we  hope  the  best  for 
them,  though  we  fear  the  worst.  Many  of  the  scenes  between 
Emil  and  Antoinette  are  sprightly  enough ; the  misfortune  is  that 
they  seldom  strike  us  as  being  true  either  to  human  nature  or 
probabilities. 

Miss  Gray’s  story  is  in  strong  contrast  to  Mr.  Ross’s,  and 
very  much  in  the  style  of  the  later  works  of  the  author  of 
The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  and  The  Daisy  Chain.  It  is  very  long  and 
somewhat  tedious,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  for  the  perusal 


of  young  ladies  who  are  forbidden  to  seek  recreation  in  ordinary 
novels.  There  is  a marriage  at  the  end,  but  little  love-making, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  correct  than  the  conduct  of  the  heroine, 
when  the  etfects  of  an  excellent  moral  education  have  been  de- 
veloped by  a course  of  trials.  When  we  say  that  the  story  runs 
to  over  five  hundred  pages,  that  it  is  singularly  destitute  of  even 
the  most  commonplace  incidents,  and  that  it  is  a study  of  ordinary 
phases  of  immature  feminine  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
must  be  somewhat  wearisome  reading,  either  to  those  whose 
tastes  have  been  depraved  by  unwholesome  sensation  or  elevated 
by  familiarity  with  the  masters  of  fiction.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  only  fiiir  to  say  that  Miss  Marian  Grant  is  made  very 
natural.  The  title  of  the  book  sufficiently  suggests  its  sub- 
ject. By  a decision  which  her  mother  subsequently  has  occasion 
to  regret,  Marian  has  been  sent  from  her  modest  Scottish  home  to 
be  brought  up  in  a noble  English  family.  Reared  almost  from 
childhood  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  she  forgets  her  own  people  and  her 
father’s  house.  She  finds  herself  placed  on  a footing  of  easy 
equality  with  Lady  Constance  Wentworth,  her  schoolroom  com- 
panion ; and  Lady  Constance’s  brothers  in  the  meantime  regard 
her  as  a sister,  although  of  course  fraternal  affection  of  the  kind  is 
exceedingly  likely  to  change  its  character.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances and  a malevolent  grand-aunt  of  the  Wentworths,  Marian 
receives  something  like  a summary  dismissal.  Very  much  against 
her  will,  she  is  returned  upon  the  hands  of  her  own  people. 
Naturally,  though  there  is  considerable  aff’ection  on  both  sides, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  grave  misunderstanding.  Marian  repeatedly 
shows  a temper,  and  repents  it ; after  being  tossed  about  on  a sea 
of  petty  troubles  and  buff’eted  by  the  breezes  of  trivial  adversities, 
she  seeks  consolation  in  pious  resignation  and  in  the  discharge  of 
domestic  duties.  Having  attained  to  nearly  perfect  submission  and 
won  the  affectionate  admiration  of  her  family,  she  finally  has  her 
reward.  A telegram  summons  her  to  the  sick-bed  of  the  second 
son  of  the  house  of  Ellersley.  To  her  surprise  she  learns  that 
what  she  had  taken  to  be  mere  brotherly  love  was  really  th6 
beginning  of  a deep  and  resolute  passion.  The  youth  who  had 
been  the  spoiled  darling  of  his  mother  cannot  be  happy  without 
making  Marian  his  wife,  and  of  course  the  well-meaning  but  weak 
Lady  Ellersley  has  consented  to  let  him  have  the  girl  he  has  been 
crying  for.  The  slight  love-scenes  after  the  pair  have  been  reunited 
are  rather  prettily  contrived.  At  the  last  moment  it  seems  likely 
that  the  match  will  be  broken  off,  for  though  Otto  desires  to  take 
Marian  for  better  or  worse,  his  aff’ection  does  not  extend  to  her 
unknown  relatives.  But  Marian  is  ready  to  sacrifice  her  own 
prospects  of  happiness  rather  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  her  family 
in  any  way,  so  her  lover  yields  to  pressure  with  such  playful  grace 
as  to  rivet  her  heart  to  his  more  firmly  than  ever.  If  we  took  the 
story  seriously  we  should  say  that  with  Otto’s  facile  temperament 
he  was  altogether  unworthy  of  the  more  earnest  Scotch  ghd,  and 
that  the  precipitate  engagement  was  scarcely  likely  to  lead  to 
happy  results.  But  the  interest,  such  as  it  is,  lies  in  the  analysis 
of  Marian’s  feelings  and  individuality,  and  so  the  unexpected 
denouement  may  be  suffered  to  pass  with  slight  criticism. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MFRANCISQUE  MICHEL  has  given  lovers  of  old  French 
• so  many  excellent  books  since  and  including  the  editio 
pi'inceps  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  nearly  half  a century  ago,  that 
a mere  catalogue  of  them  would  be  a considerable  work.  The 
publication  (i)  before  us  is  not  exactly  a novelty;  for  Ohandos 
Herald’s  Poem  on  the  Black  Prince  has  been  already  edited  for 
the  Roxburghe  Club  by  the  late  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  But 
it  was  worth  presenting  to  the  general  public,  who  have  it  here  in 
a form  which  could  hardly  be  more  attractive ; quarto  shape,  un- 
sized and  rough-edged  paper,  ample  margins,  and  so  forth.  M. 
Francisque  Michel  has  not  contented  himself,  as  did  Mr.  Coxe, 
with  simply  reproducing  the  exceedingly  corrupt  text  of  the  MS, 
at  AVorcester  College.  He  has  constructed  a text  for  us.  AVe 
have  no  great  objection  to  the  proceeding ; but,  without  affecting 
to  sympathize  with-  the  extreme  prudery  of  some  modern  editors 
and  critics,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  well 
to  give  in  foot-notes  the  actual  MS.  readings.  The  editor  might 
urge,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the  literary  and  linguistic  in- 
terest of  the  piece  is  so  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  its  matter 
that  attentions  desirable  in  other  cases  are  not  so  here.  The  truth 
is  that  the  good  Herald,  though  a fairly  correct  and  facile  writer, 
is  not  much  more  of  a poet  than  his  master.  Sir  John,  is  likely  to 
have  been.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  his  borrowing  of 
the  actual  words  of  others,  sometimes  make  him  picturesque,  as 
where  he  represents  the  French  crying  at  Chandos’s  death,  “tout 
sera  notre  Auxi  vray  com  le  paternostre  ” ; but  for  the  most  part 
he  is  only  a faithful  reporter  of  things  seen  and  a sufficiently 
careful  abridger  of  things  heard.  It  is  probably  to  this  distinc- 
tion that  is  due  the  disproportionate  space  (one-third)  occu- 
pied by  the  Spanish  expedition  in  this  chronicle.  But  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  (and  few  English  historians  have  remem- 
bered it)  that  the  Black  Prince’s  entree  en  Espagne  was 
especially  calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  time,  as 
furnishing  a parallel  to  the  chief  exploits  of  the  greatest  of 
French  heroes — Charlemagne.  Englishmen  who  had  been  all 

(i)  Le  Prince  Noir : poime  du  heraut  d'armes  Chandos.  With  an 
English  Translation  and  Notes  by  Francisque  Michel.  London  and  Paris  : 
Fotheringham. 
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their  lives  reading  the  Spanish  journeys  and  fightings  of  the 
King  a la  harbe  Jlorie  were  naturally  pleased  to  be  able  to  match 
them. 

Essais  de  litterature  anglaise  (2)  is  a rather  ambitious  title  for 
a book  which,  like  M.  Darmesteter’s,  contains  but  three  hundred 
small  pages,  of  which  nearly  a third  are  made  up  of  very  brief 
reviews — scarcely  more  than  coynptes  rendus — of  recent  English 
boobs.  Of  course,  if  these  reviews  exhibited  any  very  remarkable 
characteristics  of  style  or  thought,  they  would  justify  their  collec- 
tion ; but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  case.  Another 
somewhat  longer  essay  on  Byron  hardly  takes  room  enough  for  its 
subject,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  with  an  abstract  of  the  poet’s 
life,  which  is  correct  enough,  but  somewhat  superfluous- in  a 
literary  way.  This  leaves  a paper  on  Shakspeare,  and  a much 
longer  one  on  Macbeth,  to  which  it  is  in  a manner  preliminary ; 
and  these  two  may  be  said  to  have  deserved  reprinting.  They 
display  very  great  care  in  getting  up  the  latest  school  of 
Shakspeare  criticism  in  England  and  in  formulating  its  results. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  M.  Darmesteter,  in  common  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  contemporary  French  critics,  shows  himself 
too  much  as  a patient  and  diligent  scholiast,  and  not  enough  as  a 
critic  proper.  We  ought,  however,  to  mention  a prefatory  letter 
to  M.  Guillaume  Guizot,  which  is  a plea  for  the  study  of  English 
in  France.  We  should  have  thought  the  plea  was  hardly  needed, 
for  it  is  very  common  now  (M.  Darmesteter’s  own  book  is  an  in- 
stance) to  find  evidence  in  France  of  a knowledge  of  English 
writers  which  certainly  was  not  common  a few  years  ago.  But 
he  might  reply  to  us,  and  he  is  certainly  in  a better  position  than 
we  are  to  judge,  that  this  is  in  effect  the  result  of  the  English 
studies  of  the  risen,  not  of  the  rising,  generation. 

If  the  French  are  not  a moral  and  virtuous  nation,  it  evidently 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  In  his  earlier  years 

there  were  ribald  or  uncharitable  persons  who  did  not  exactly  put 
this  construction  on  his  literary  efforts ; but  great  men  always  are 
and  always  have  been  misunderstood.  The  present  object  of 
M.  Dumas’s  efforts  is  the  alteration  of  the  bastardy  law  in  France, 
We  know  from  Mr.  Gladstone  (some  of  us  did  not  know  it  before) 
that  French  jurisprudence  is  the  admiration  of  the  universe.  But 
it  is  an  observed  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Constitution 
and  other  matters,  that  those  institutions  which  are  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  the  universe  frequently  fail  to  affect  the  irreverent 
persons  who  are  more  especially  concerned  with  them  with  any- 
thing like  uubomided  admiration.  M.  Dumas  and  his  friend  M. 
Kivet  ( a deputy  who  has  charge  of  the  design)  wish  to  abrogate 
that  provision  of  French  law  by  which  at  present  the  recherche  dela 
faternite  (3)  is  forbidden ; though,  by  what  seems  to  be  something 
of  a contradiction,  actions  for  seduction  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, lie.  The  subject  is  treated  with  commendable  gravity 
on  the  whole,  though  M.  Dumas,  as  usual  with  him,  gets  hold  of 
' a test  case,  and  comments  on  it  with  considerable  verve.  A really 
interesting  and  important  collection  of  opinions  on  the  subject  is 
given.  It  may  be  asked,  by  the  way,  who  is  “ Miss  Aberton  ” who 
is  a friend  of  Mme.  Adam,  and  is  “ at  the  head  of  the  English 
movement  for  the  protection  of  women  ” ? It  may  also  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  a very  sombre  picture  is  here  drawn,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  no  less  a person  than  M.  Jules  Simon,  of  that  French  ouvrier 
to  whom  some  good  people  pant  to  assimilate  our  lower  classes. 
“ In  the  working  population  religious  sentiment  is  non-existent, 
and  family  affection  is  unknown.”  But  of  course  this  agreeable 
condition  has  nothing  to  do  with  Republican  institutions. 

The  famous  debate  of  the  originality  of  Odette  has  filled  so  much 
space  in  the  newspapers  that  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  learnt 
from  M.  Mario  Uchard’s  summary  of  the  matter  (a  summary  in 
which,  by  the  way,  he  gives  his  adversary’s  case  only  in  summary 
and  his  own  fully)  (4)  by  diligent  readers  of  the  modern  person’s 
Bible.  Speaking  generally,  there  are  in  this  case,  as  in  others, 
three  courses.  There  is  M.  Uchard’s,  who  naturally  enough 
accuses  M.  Sardou  of  downright  plagiarism,  and  makes  a very 
tolerable  case,  argumentatively  speaking,  out  of  the  loud  com- 
plaints which  M.  Sardou  himself  has  notoriously  uttered  whenever 
wicked  people  have  plagiarized  from  him.  There  is  M.  Sardou’s, 
who  takes  the  well-known  old  ground  of  going  back  on  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  Thackeray,  as  he  did  in^  many  matters,  put 
once  for  all  humoristically  at  the  end  of  A Legend  of  the  Rhine. 
“ ’Tis  probable  that  he  had  it  from  some  other,  and  that  the  other 
had  filched  it  from  some  former  tale-teller.  For  nothing  is  new 
under  the  sun.”  Lastly,  there  is  the  yet  more  robustious  and 
common-sense  view,  which  M.  Sarcey,  with  characteristic  common 
sense  and  robustiousness,  has  expounded.  “La  Fiammina  did 
not  pay ; there  was  money  in  les  debris  de  la  Fiammina  ; M. 
Sardou  has  fished  out  the  money,  and  pocketed  it.  Glory  be  to 
the  man  who  can  make  things  pay.”  This  is  not  high  morality ; 
it  is  not  exactly  comforting  to  M.  Uchard,  who  probably  is  not  a 
constant  reader  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  and  who  might  not, 
even  if  he  were  such,  perceive  the  immense  consolation  conveyed 
in  the  question  “ Who  fished  the  murex  up  ? ” In  this  particular 
place  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  contro- 
versy, still  less  to  suggest  a via  quarts.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
M.  Uchard  has  put  the  matter  neatly  enough  in  a brochure  which 
is  very  easy  reading,  and  which  to  any  one  who  knows  how  to 

(2)  Essais  de  litterature  anglaise.  Par  James  Darmesteter.  Paris : 
Delagrave. 

(3)  La  recherche  de  la  paternite.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Paris  : 
Calmann-Ldvy. 

(4)  Un  dossier:  la  Fiammina  contre  Odette.  Par  M.  Uchard.  Paris: 
Dentu. 


discount  the  facts  and  leave  the  conclusions  suspended  will  give  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  whole  controversy.  For  a party  concerned 
that  is  something  to  have  done.  It  might  give  M.  Uchard  even  less 
comfort  than  M.  Sarcey  has  given  if  we  were  to  refer  him  to  Bishop 
Latimer  and  the  famous  story  about  the  fiddle  and  the  rosin.  M. 
Sardou  has  undoubtedly  a large  store  of  rosin  and  a great  knack  of 
applying  it. 

The  second  volume  of  the  very  valuable  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis 
de  Sourches  (5)  (which,  when  they  are  complete,  will  probably 
supply  historians  with  no  small  amount  of  corrections  of  St.-Simon 
and  Dangeau  as  to  the  later  years  of  Louis  XIV.)  may  perhaps 
have  been  delayed  somewhat  by  the  substitution  of  M.  Pontal  for 
M.  Bertrand  as  collaborator.  It  covers  the  space  of  two  years, 
from  the  beginning  of  1687  to  the  end  of  1688,  and,  like  the  first, 
exhibits  a very  curious  difference  between  the  semi-official  language 
of  the  text  and  the  freer  comments  of  the  notes.  To  Englishmen 
the  most  interesting  passages  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Recorded  as  the  events  of  that  movement  are 
from  day  to  day  by  a person  who  had  considerable  opportunities 
of  knowing  what  there  was  to  be  generally  known,  Sourches’s 
diary  gives  a rather  vivid  picture  of  the  harm  which  must  have 
been  done  to  James  II.  by  the  French  alliance.  It  is  evident  that, 
though  a more  or  less  dim  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  pre- 
vailed at  the  French  Court,  its  real  character  was  scarcely  at  all 
recognized.  The  notices  of  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  show 
this  sufficiently,  and  the  successive  mentions  of  the  progress  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  after  his  landing  even  better.  As  before,  much 
of  the  Memoirs  is  occupied  merely  with  those  Court  ceremonies 
and  private  jealonsies  of  courtiers  which  tended  more  and  more 
to  absorb,  or  rather  destroy,  all  political  life  in  France.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  wished  that  somebody,  taking  this  or  some  other 
book  of  the  kind  for  text,  would  put  the  truth  as  to  the  ancien 
regime  before  Englishmen.  In  absolute  monarchies  and  in  ad- 
vanced democracies  the  personal  and  interested  element  is  alike 
supreme. 

The  fifteenth  and  last  volume  of  the  great  edition  of  M.  Thiers’s 
speeches  (6)  has  appeared.  It  comes  down  to  his  last  Parliamentary 
address,  that  on  the  defence  of  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1874,  and 
includes  an  appendix  of  three  omitted  speeches  at  earlier  periods. 

M.Mougeolie’s  admiration  of  Montesquieu  (7)  and  his  defence  of 
him  against  the  ignorant  depreciation  of  the  French  Republican 
school  would  go  far  to  reconcile  any  reasonable  person  to  him. 
His  theme,  however,  is  at  the  present  day  too  large  a one  to  be 
sufficiently  treated  in  a single  volume,  or  profitably  treated  in  any 
number  of  volumes.  Michelet,  who  constantly  said  true  things 
and  almost  always  called  them  by  wrong  names,  treated  the 
Fsprit  des  Ms  with  scorn  because  it  was  written  in  the  “ temps 
endormis  de  Fleury.”  It  was  exactly  in  such  times  that  a book 
of  the  kind  could  be  profitably  written.  These  are  not  temps 
endormis,  or,  if  they  are,  there  is  a great  deal  of  very  unpleasant 
nightmare  about,  and  until  we  get  into  something  more  like  a 
stationary  condition  they  are  scarcely  to  be  dealt  with  as  a whole. 

A new  edition  of  the  magnum  opus  (8)  of  Mkabeau’s  father, 
which  everybody  in  England  knows  generally  from  Carlyle,  and. 
which  very  few  people  in  England  (or,  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  preface  of  this  edition,  in  France  either)  knows  much  of  par- 
ticularly, was  worth  bringing  out.  It  is  a big  book,  and  not  to  bo 
summarily  judged ; but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  classics  of 
political  economy.  Of  the  boob  generally  no  one  can  say  anything 
much  truer  or  better  than  Carlyle  has  said.  It  is  somewhat 
chaotic  as  a whole ; but  full  of  force,  eloquence,  and  even  humour 
in  parts ; it  exhibits  the  sense,  benevolence,  and  earnest  desire  to 
get  at  the  truth  which  distinguished  the  eighteenth  century  side 
by  side  with  all  sorts  of  crotchets,  prejudices,  and  incomplete 
acquaintances  with  the  facts  and  the  history  of  human  nature. 
Altogether  a most  curious  book;  exceedingly  long,  the  very 
reverse  of  popular,  and,  to  crown  all,  as  Fuseli  said  of  Blake, 
“ d d good  to  steal  from.” 

A good  addition  has  been  made  to  M.  Lemerre’s  cheap,  handy, 
and  strongly-bound  school  series  in  the  shape  of  a new  issue  of  La 
Fontaine's  Fables  (9),  prefaced  and  annotated  by  M.  Anatole 
France.  The  competence  of  the  editor  is  indisputable,  and  his 
notes,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  are  accurate,  well  chosen, 
and  to  the  point. 

Two  more  new  editions  of  the  Guides  Joanne  (10)  have  to  be 
noticed,  one  of  the  full  size,  to  the  very  interesting  central  districts 
of  France,  the  Morvan,  the  Velay,  Auvergne,  the  Oevennes,  &c., 
and  the  other — a Guide  Diamant — to  Switzerland.  Against  this, 
with  its  dozen  excellent  maps,  there  is  nothing  to  say,  except  that 
they  are  not  invariably  scaled — a sine  qua  non  with  maps  that  are 
to  be  of  any  use. 

MM.  de  Leymarie  and  Bernheim’s  pamphlet  on  the  Paris  School 
of  Dramatic  Art  (i  i),  is  in  some  respects  an  odd  little  book,  con- 
sisting of  a kind  of  iloge  of  the  various  professors,  and  some  criti- 


(2)  3Iemoires  dm  marquis  de  Sourches,  Par  le  comte  de  Cosnac  et  E. 
Pontal.  Tome  ii.  Paris : Hachette. 

(6)  Discours  parlementaires  de  31.  Tlders.  Tomexv.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Ldvy. 

(7)  Statistique  des  civilisations.  Par  P.  Mougeolle.  Paris:  Leroux. 

(8)  L'ami  des  hommes.  Par  le  marquis  de  Mirabeau.  Paris: 
Guillaumin. 

(9)  Fables  de  La  Fontaine.  Par  A.  France.  Paris : Lemerre. 

( 10)  Guides  Joanne — France,  Auvergne,  Sj'c. ; Suisse.  Paris  : Hachette. 

(11)  L’enseignement  dramatique  au  Conservatoire.  Par  L.  de  Leymarie  et 
A.  Bernheim.  Paris : Ollendorff. 
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Cism  (not  so  complimentavy)  on  the  financial  and  other  arranp-e- 
ments  of  the  institution.  It  is  curious  that  the  authors  complain 
loudly  of  the  neglect  of  classical  tragedy. 

A somewhat  mysterious  preface,  dated  “ April  13,  187-,”  malces 
us  uncertain  whether  M.  Jeannest(i2)  has  ever  published  liis 
experiences,  which  are  some  years  old,  in  another  form  than  the 
present.  It  is  also  curious  that,  though  “ ce  Congo  dont  on  parle 
tant”  is  mentioned  in  this  preface  (and  Heaven  knows  that  until 
•within  the  last  few  mouths  the  existence  of  the  river  was  as  much 
as  was  known  to  the  average  Frenchman),  and  though  there  is  iu 
the  text  much  argument  for  the  e.xtension  of  French  influence, 
the  very  name  of  M.  de  Brazza  is  not  mentioned.  M.  Jeannest, 
however,  had  in  any  case  a right  to  write  his  hook.  He  went 
out  fourteen  years  ago  (in  a three-masted  sailing  schooner,  by 
the  way),  and  abode  for  some  three  or  four  years  on  the  coast, 
chiefly  at  Ambrizette  and  Kiusembo.  He  gives  a very  faithful  and 
a far  from  unreadable,  though  by  no  means  a very  lively  or  event- 
ful, history  of  his  stay,  and,  as  he  fortunately  had  a turn  for 
natural  history,  some  particulars  of  the  beasts  and  birds  and  creep- 
ing things  of  the  coast.  His  book  is,  in  short,  a book  of  travels  of 
the  old  style — net  uninstructive,  not  unamusing,  and  totally  free 
from  the  restless  straining  after  effect,  generally  burlesque  effect, 
which  is  now  too  prevalent.  The  disturbances  between  the  Kroo- 
boys  of  the  European  fictoiies  and  the  natives ; the  jealousies 
between  the  whites  (M.  Jeannest,  though  evidently  a person  of 
most  excellent  disposition,  seems  to  have  a distrustful  idea  that 
every  Englishman  is  thirsting  for  his  blood  and  his  employer's 
treasure,  and,  what  is  worse,  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  the 
latter,  if  not  the  former,  will  probably  come  to  the  perfidious  one 
sooner  or  later) ; the  rare  appearances  of  war  steamers  (it  was 
quite  towards  the  end  of  M.  Jeannest’s  stay  that  English  packets 
began  to  touch  at  the  minor  points  of  Lower  Guinea) — these 
things  fill  his  pages.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that,  though  M. 
Jeannest  whines  as  little  as  he  boasts,  his  book  throws  some 
fresh  light  on  the  inability  of  Frenchmen  to  colonize.  He  speaks, 
and  he  is  justified  in  speaking,  with  horror  of  the  suicidal  intoxica- 
tion by  which  too  many  Englishmen  try  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  a sojourn  in  those  tropical  regions.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
addicted  himself  to  any  of  the  other  distractions  of  a somewhat 
similar  nature  which  made  a critic  (not  an  Enghshman)  once 
observe  that  Frenchmen  could  not  colonize,  because,  instead  of 
dominating  or  raising  the  natives,  they  lowered  themselves  to 
their  level,  when  they  reconciled  themselves  to  colonial  life  at  all. 
But,  though  free  from  these  reproaches,  and  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  at  least  amateur-scientific  tastes,  he  never  seems  to 
have  made  himself  at  home,  and  to  have  been  always  sighing  for  j 
France.  That  is  the  old  story,  and  a very  eloquent  one. 

De  minimis  may  or  may  not  be  a sound  legal  maxim ; it  is  not 
sound  in  literature  or  in  politics.  We  have  before  us  a very  little 
pamphlet  (13),  printed  in  Algiers,  and  filling  a single  sheet  of 
sixteen  pages.  French  policy,  according  to  M.  Bodichon,  should 
consist  in  letting  Germany  carefully  alone  ; for  the  Germans  are 
very  strong  men,  and  fond  of  milliards ; while  every  exertion 
should  be  made  to  develop  Africa.  The  Turkish  Empire  must  be 
destroyed,  being  “ immoral ; and  apparently  morality  does  not  1 
in  the  least  forbid  the  neighbours  from  pocketing  the  pieces. ' W e 
are  to  have  our  share;  but,  as  we  have  wickedly  backed  up 
Turkey,  that  share,  according  to  Dr.  Bodichon,  ought  merely  to 
be  “ that  one  of  our  princes,  married  to  a Russian  princess,  shall  be 
emperor  of  a Graeco-Slav  State.”  Dr.  Bodichon  is  very  angry  with 
us,  but  not  quite  so  angry  with  us  as  he  is  with  Italy ; and  it  should  be 
remembered  by  the  guileless  English  reader  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand this  wrath,  that  the  Italians  have  really  done  some  colonizing 
in  Algeria,  where  the  French  have  completely  failed.  Italy  is, 
therefore,  to  have  Tripoli,  “ if  she  can  conquer  it,”  which,  as  Dr. 
Bodichon  has  previously  assigned  it  to  France,  is  a fine  piece  of 
sarcasm.  “ Supposing  justice  to  be  done,”  the  Doctor  is  of  opinion 
that  Europe  would  pay  France  “ two  millions  sterling  annually 
for  ever  ” for  her  “ sacrifices  ” in  Algeria.  Only  those  who  do  not 
read  French  newspapers  and  who  have  not  seized  the  real  secret 
of  the  recent  conduct  of  France  in  Madagascar,  Tonquin,  &c.,  will 
blame  us  for  citing  these  puerilities.  They  are  no  doubt  exces- 
sively puerile,  but  they  express  in  a crude  and  exaggerated  form 
what  seven  Frenchmen  out  of  ten,  if  not  nine  out  of  ten,  think. 

Few  and  evil  are  the  novels  which  have  come  into  our  hands 
this  month.  The  least  evil  are  a translation  from  the  Polish 
novelist  Kraszewski  (14),  which  might  have  been  entitled,  with  a 
slight  license  of  interpretation,  Le  droit  du  seigneur,  and  which  has 
some  pathos ; and  a book  in  which  Mme.  Van  de  Wiele  (15),  the 
author,  has  tried  not  unsuccessfully  to  render  in  words  the  minute 
art  of  description  which  once  made  her  countrymen  famous  in 
painting. 

Among,  reprints  of  older  books,  the  reader  who  has  heard  of 
Mme  d’Agoult  and  has  not  read  her  may  be  advised  not  to  judge 
her  from  the  tales  collected  under  the  first  title  of  Valentia  (16). 
They  are  well  enough  written,  but  far  from  strong,  and  mostly 
charged  with  a kind  of  sentimental  morality  or  immorality 

(12)  Quaires  annees  au  Congo.  Par  Lharles  Jeannest.  Paris : 
Charpentier. 

(13)  Le  vade  mecum  de  la  politique  ftangaise.  Par  le  dr.  Bodichon. 
Alger  : Boin’er. 

. ( 14)  Otdna.  Traduit  du  polonais  de  Kraszewski.  Par  L.  Mickiewitz. 
Paris  : Calmann-Levy. 

(15)  Maison  flaniande.  Par  Marguerite  Van  de  Wiele.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

(16)  Valentia,  Par  Daniel  Stern.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 


which  recalls  the  worse  side  of  her  friend  George  Sand,  and 
which  half  justifies  the  naturalist  revolt  against  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Trots  contes  (17)  is  all  Flaubert  in  .sample,  giving 
at  once  his  weakness  and  his  strength,  his  attractive  and  his  re- 
pulsive qualities. 


(17)  2' rah  contes.  I’ar  Gustave  Flaubert.  Paris:  Lemerre. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ the  vale  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  KOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  D0R;6 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street, -with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


(^UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— A Scholarship  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  Tuesday,  September  25.  Subjects  of  examination  : Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  A Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered 
for  Open  Competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  examination : Inorganic  Chemistry* 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

For  further  particulars  ap^y  to  the  Dean*  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 
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S HOSPITAL.— The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

on  Monday,  October  1.  , ^ i.  i.  •- 

The  Hospital  contains,  besides  the  beds  for  Medical  and  Surgical  cases.  Wards  for  Obstetric, 

Ophthalmic,  and  other  si>ecial  departments.  ^ ^ i-,  /-,  * 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy— Curator,  Dr.  Goodnart— 
contains  11,000  Specimens,  4.500  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  a unique  Collection  or  Anatomical 
Models,  and  a Series  of  600  Models  of  Skin  Diseases.  , j. 

Appointments. — The  House-Surgeons  and  House-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers,  are  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  and  without  pay- 
ment. There  are  also  a large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  or  the  Uospital 
Practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction.  _ x. 

Entrance  Scholarships. — Open  Scholarship,  of  125  Guineas,  in  Classics.  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  Open  Scholarship,  of  125  Guineas,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and 

Prizes^  ^c.— Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  for  general  proficiency 
in  Medical  Study.  The  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine  ? the  Trea^irer  s Gold  Medal 
in  Surgery : the  Gurney  Hoare  Prize  of  £25,  for  Clinical  Study  ; the  Beaney  Prize  or  30  Guineas, 
for  Pathology  ; the  Sands  Cox  Scholarship  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  tor  Physiology  ; 
the  MichaA  Harris  Prize  of  £10,  for  Anatomy ; the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prize  ot  £10,  lor 
Ophthalmoscopy. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  Taylor. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E.,  July  1883.  

GT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  I,  with  an  INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS  by  W.  H.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4 p.m. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each.  Sir  Charles  Clarke's  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer’s,  Brodie,  Acland,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  arc  open  to 
all  Students.  _ , , 

The  appointments  of  House-Physician  and  House-Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenab  e 
each  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica- 
tion between  One  and  Three  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 

rrmE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E. — The  SESSION  1883-84  will  commence  on  Monday.  October  1,1R83.  The 
Prizes  for  the  post  Session,  and  the  Nursing  Probationers’  Prizes,  will  be  distributed  on 
Tuesday,  October  9,  at  8 p.m..  by  Professor  HUXLEY,  P.R.S.,  who  will  also  make  an  Address, 
after  which  there  will  be  a Conversazione,  to  which  all  past  and  nresent  Students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House- 
Physiciancies,  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship ; Two  Dressers  and  Two 
Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and 
Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram 
with  all  ports  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

QT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Paddin^toD, 

^ W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  open  on  Monday,  October  1,  with  an  INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS  by  Dr.  HANDFIELD  JONES,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Hospital. 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Natural  Science,  each  of  the  value  of  £50,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  on  October  2 and  following  days. 

The  School  Buildings,  to  which  large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  as  regards  the 
laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  chemistry,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  on 
October  1,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  on  the  same  day  a Students’  Club  and  Refreshment  Room, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  of  the  Hospital,  in  the  building  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  open  entrance  scholarships,  class  prizes,  and  usual  appointments.  Scholar- 
ships will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  each  year,  open  to  all  Pupils  of  the  Hospital. 
These  Scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  £20,  £25,  and  £30  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
respectively. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean,  or  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital. 

August  20,  1883.  GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  Dean  of  the  School. 

TTNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

^ Prmetpa?- WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Ph.D. 

The  SESSION  1883-84  will  begin  on  October  8.  The  College  suppliw,  for  persons  of  either 
sex  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages, 
History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories 
are  open  daily.  The  Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electric 
Engineering,  and  Surveying  and  Architecture  ; and  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
practical  work  with  various  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Bristol.  Infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be  obtained  on  application.  Several 
Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the  College.  CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  6d. ; by 
post,  8d. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK.  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

rPHE  MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

SESSION  1883-84. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

The  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  2 next. 

Students  under  Sixteen  years  of  age  are  required  to  pass  a preliminary  examination. 

All  departments  of  the  College  are  open  to  both  sexes  on  the  same  terms. 

The  Calendar,  containing  full  information  os  to  the  admission  of  Students,  the  Courses  of 
Instruction,  Fees,  &c.  is  published  by  COENISH  Beothebs,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  price  2s. ; 
by  post,  2s.  5d. 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 

PRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  ART,  &c. 

^ LADIES’  DIVISION. 

Drawing  from  Antique  and  from  the  Life Mr.  E.  Wbnslet  Russell. 

Water-Colour  Painting,  Landscape Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall,  R.  W.S. 

Water-Colour  Painting, Figure Mr.  F.  Smallpield,  R.W.S. 

■o  • T*fe  /Mr.  E.  Wenslky  Russell. 

Painting  m Oils,  Life  Gboegb  Hareis. 

Painting  in  Oils,  Landscape Mr,  E.  A.  Goodall. 

Modelling  and  Sculpture M.  C.  Vinoelst. 

Art  Pottery  Fainting Mrs.  A.  George. 

Artistic  Wood-Carving  Mr.  G.  A.  ROGEES. 

Visitors-E.  J.  POYNTER,  Esq.  R.A.,  EDWIN  LONG,  Esq.,  R.A., 
and  J.  B.  BURGESS,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

Prospectus  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Supt.  Educational  Department. 

TMNITY  college  school,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

J-  Jdead-Master-.RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  Experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 

Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Cluipel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  60  to  70  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Mastee. 


T?NTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

“LJ  school,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON,— Four,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  on  September  7 to  Boys  under  Fourteen.  Candidates  will  be  Boarded 
at  the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the  Head-Mastbe. 

TTICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A PuMic  School,  organized 

* as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  £65  to  £70. 

ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

ireacl-J/Mler-It.  W.  TAYT.OR.  M.A.  (formerTy  Fellow  of  St.  John’s, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby). 

A First-Grade  School  preparing  BOYS  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Service  Examina- 
tions. JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  buildings  are  healthily  situated,  facing  Dartmoor.  The  Schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
are  large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  and  the  Playground  covers  ten  acres.  There  are  fives  courts, 
a covered  playshed  with  gymnasium,  and  a carpenter's  shop. 

Fees  for  Boarder.s,  £24  per  Term. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  21._For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


TPLIZABETH  COLLEGE,  GUERNSEY. 

Preparation  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Woolwich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  18, 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— 

//ead-Masf.ei — T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOARDERS  received 
in  the  Senior  Department  by  the  Head-Master ; in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  \Y.  H. 
Beach,  M.A.  tfor  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School). 


lVrA.LVERN  COLLEGE,  Limited. 

f/earZ-Miister-Ser.  C.  T.  CEUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  September  21,  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber  21,  at  Nine  A.. M.— Apply  to  K.  B.  SOALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

T.  E A M I N G T O N COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  PEINCIPAL. 

(^HARDSTOCK  COLLEGE,  OHARD.— NEXT  TERM  tiepins 

September  14.  Pupils  prepared  for  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  and  Publi© 
Schools.  Beautiful  and  healthy  situation.  Cricket,  Tennis,  Fives,  Gymnastics,  Swimming.— 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  Secretaey. 

r^HATHAM-HOUSE  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

^ Head-Master— 'Re^.  E.  GRIPPER  BANKS,  M.A. 

Chaplain-Rev.  W.  LEEMAN,  M.A. 

Ten  Assistant  Masters  Resident. 

This  well-known  School  (established  in  1809)  stands  in  a park  of  17  acres,  and  with  its* 
chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  and  entirely  new  school  buildings,  forms  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handsome  Colleges  in  England.  The  climate  of  Ramsgate  in  winter,  as  well  as 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  especially  suitable  for  children,  while  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  College  have  been  pronounced  by  eminent  authorities  perfect. 

PUPI3.-S  are  sent  up  direct  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  the  Universities,  London  Matricula- 
tion and  First  Scientific,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  Legal  and  Medical  Preliminary,  and  all 
the  usual  Examinations  ; and  the  Honours  gained  are  unusually  numerous. 

There  is  a JUNIOR  BRANCH  for  Boys  from  Seven  to  Twelve  years  of  age.  Fees  moderate 
and  inclusive.  (No  Day  Boys  taken.) 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  20.~ Apply  to  the  Head-Mastee. 


COMPETITIVE  and  other  EXAMINATIONS.— 

KJ  Mr.  J.  C.  TEBGARTHEN,  of  College  House,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
(Mathematical  Master  of  Trinity  College  School),  has  Vacancies  for  THREE 
PUPILS. 

Recent  Mathematical  results  include  : 

6th  place  in  order  of  merit,  with  609  marks,  in  Mathematics,  in  open  competition 
for  Civil  Service  of  India  (1883). 

11th  Senior  Optime  (Mathematical  Tripos,  1883). 

Mathematical  Honours  (Oxford  & Cambridge  Schools  Examination,  July  1882). 
1440  marks  iu  Mathematics  (Sandhurst  Open  Competition,  Dec.  1882). 

6th  place  in  Mathematical  Honours  List  (Cambridge  Locals). 

Numerous  Candidates  have  passed  Sandhurst  and  Law  Preliminary  and  University 
Matriculation  Examinations. 


Terms  (strictly  inclusive)  for  Board  and  Tuition,  £35  per  term. 

References  permitted  to  Walter  Wren,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  H.  P,  G-urney,  Fowls  Square, 
W.,  and  to  several  Members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 

USTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
tion beautiful  and  most  healthy— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  W.  Piebson,  M.A.,  Bracside. 

E R B Y S C H 0 O L. 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  begin  Saturday,  September  22.  THREE  HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (each  of  £40),  TWO  ROWLAND  SCHOLARSHIPS  (each  of  £25),  and 
THREE  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  then  be  offered  for  competition. 

The  Honours  gained  within  the  last  few  years  include  the  Senior  and  Second  Wranglers, 
First  Classes  in  the  Classical,  Theological,  and  Natural  Science  Triposes,  and  many  Open 
Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  successes  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

Address,  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  the  School,  Derby. 

XTIGHGATE  SCHOOL,  founded  by  Sir  R.  Cholmelet. — The 

-L  NEXT  TERM  commences  September  20.  Boarding  House,  buildings,  and  arrange- 
ments equal  to  those  of  any  public  school— Apply  to  the  Rev,  the  Head-Master,  School 
House,  Highgate,  N. 

■FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAEFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A few  Vacancies. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— Very 

healthy  situation.  Great  individual  attention.  Two  Scholarships  gained  this  year. 

Address,  Rev.  C.  Black,  Colwall  Green,  Great  Malvern. 

A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Hbathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

■pOWDON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  CHESHIRE. 

For  Terms,  &c.,  write  to  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Surridoe,  Bowdon. 

Tj^CONOMICAL  EDUCATION  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

^ at  SCHORNE  COLLEGE,  near  WINSLOW— Terms  for  Young  Boys,  Thirty  Guineas 
per  annum  ; reduced  for  brothers,  orphans,  &c.  Parental  references  as  to  diet,  care,  teaching, 
and  general  efficiency  and  comlbrt.— Address,  Rev.  Dr.  Jasies. 

ASTBOURNE.— YOUNG  GENTLEWOMEN  are  carefully 

Trained  and  EDUCATED  by  Mrs.  ARNOLD,  who  is  assisted  by  Certificated  Teachers 
and  Professors.  BELLE  VUE  HOUSE  is  replete  with  all  the  appointments  proper  to  a first- 
class  home  for  domestic  comfort.  Garden  and  exercise  ground  surround  and  contain  private 
Gymnasium,  which  avails  for  Science  Lectures,  and  in  bad  weather  for  games.  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  September  21. 

'C’ ASTBOURNE.  — Superior  modern  EDUCATION  for 

DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  Ellesmere,  Spencer  Road,  Eastbourne.  High 
intellectual  culture  and  conscientious  training.  Strict  but  kindly  supervision.  Very  liberal, 
kind  home  ; tender  watchful  care  of  physical  health.  The  house,  in  the  best  part  of  East- 
bourne, is  detached,  spacious,  with  garden,  lawn-tennis  ground  90  by  30  feet,  and  within  five 
minutes  of  the  Sea.  Resident  foreign  governesses;  efficient  University  masters.  A Junior 
Class  of  little  Girls  also  received,  who  are  instructed  on  the  Kindergarten  system,  and  have 
every  kind  maternal  care.  Young  ladies  received  who  wish  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the 
accomplishments,  and  receive  lessons  from  finishing  masters.  Riding  and  swimming  lessons.- 
Vacancy  for  a Governess  Student  on  reduced  terms.— Prospectus,  with  view  of  the  house, 
terms,  and  highest  references,  on  application  to  the  Lady  Principal.— The  NEXT  TERM 
will  commence  (D.V.)  on  Monday,  September  17.  Personal  interview  can  be  arranged  at 
Eastbourne  at  any  time,  and  in  London,  the  first  week  in  September. 

A LADY  (a^ed  Thirty)  requires  an  engagement  as  NURSERY 

GOVERNESS  in  a Nobleman’s  or  Gentleman’s  Family.  Perfect  knowledge  of  French, 
and  understands  some  German.  Accustomed  to  and  fond  of  children.  No  objection  to  gO' 
abroad.  No  salary.  Highest  references.— Address,  Beta,  23  Berners  Street,  W. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

“ The  Best  Natural  Aperierit  Water f 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“ Certain  aiid painless,  soft  and  mildP 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  ij.  6d.  2s.  per  bottle. 


■tpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  b^t,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ; no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  usetul  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  witli  Terms,  post  free 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road* 

and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  18G2. 
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FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

IF  tEe  latest  reports  from  the  East  are  entitled  to  any 
credit,  it  is  obvious  that  China  has  decided  to  accept  the 
alternative  of  war  with  France.  The  Mandarins  who  have 
favoured  the  Correspondents  of  European  newspapers  with 
their  cqjifidences  are  not,  however,  to  be  implicitly  believed 
on  their  word,  v 'They  perfectly  understand  how  to  assume 
an  imposing  attitude  and  how  to  talk  for  effect.  When  they 
drop  mysterious  hints  as  to  the  terrible  consequences  which 
may  be  expected  to  ensue  if  the  legitimate  susceptibilities 
of  China  are  not  treated  with  due  tenderness,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  they  are  unconsciously  following  the  example 
of  the  English  admiral  who  kept  the  enemy  in  check  by 
assuming  what  he  called  a “ brag  cormtenance  ” when  his 
gunpowder  was  exhausted.  Nevertheless  the  reports  which 
seem  to  show  that  they  have  decided  on  a policy  of  resist- 
ance are  plausible,  and  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  facts. 
There  can  be  no  room  for  mistakes  as  to  whether  or 
not  troops  are  being  collected  in  the  southern  ports, 
or  whether  warlike  measures  are  being  taken  all  along 
the  coast.  Troops  which  can  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  harass  the  French  are  being  concentrated  on 
the  frontier  of  Yunnan.  The  report  that  the  Chinese  are 
goint  to  act  on  the  threats  of  the  Alarquess  Tseng,  and 
attack  the  French  in  Tonquin  as  the  Russians  attacked  the 
Turks  in  Servia,  is  probably  perfectly  well  founded.  The 
example  is  encouraging,  and  the  practice  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Oriental  precedents.  No  Chinese  troops  will  be 
sent  across  the  frontier  to  help  the  Black  Flags.  That 
would  be  an  open  act  of  war ; and,  as  long  as  China  can 
obtain  all  it  wishes  without  the  disturbance  of  a struggle 
with  a European  Power,  it  will  not  provoke  one  with  a light 
heart.  Chinese  soldiers  will  be  allowed — that  is  to  say,  en- 
couraged— to  desert.  Officers  will  be  given  to  ’understand 
that  promotion  is  to  be  gained  by  a timely  display  of  zeal, 
and  the  Black  Flag  leader  will  be  supplied  with  arms  and 
money.  It  is  a highly  convenient,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances very  effective,  way  of  making  war ; and  for  the 
moment  Tonquin  offers  an  excellent  field  for  its  employ- 
ment. 

The  efficiency  of  the  method  must,  however,  depend 
mainly  on  the  attitude  assumed  by  France.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  probable  that  the  French  will  be  disposed  to  follow 
the  example  involuntarily  set  them  by  the  Turks,  and 
submit  to  fight  on  terms  dictated  to  them  by  an  enemy. 
If  they  must  fight  China,  they  will  avail  themselves  of 
their  great  naval  superiority  to  choose  their  own  field  of 
battle.  For  the  moment  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  show 
any  sign  of  appreciating  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Hecent  events  have  proved  that  the  Black  Flags  are  too 
strong  for  General  Bouet  already,  and  since  they  have  been 
largely  reinforced  by  so-called  deserters  from  the  Chinese 
army  their  superiority  mpst  be  still  greater.  Yet  the 
French  Government  persists  in  refusing  to  send  the  strong 
force  necessary  to  clear  Tonquin,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  every  competent  judge.  Independent  witnesses  have 
asserted  that  at  least  ten  thousand  men  will  be  needed,  but 
mot  five  thousand  have  been  sent.  If  things  take  their 
matural  course,  the  force  which  must  ultimately  be  sent  will 
scarcely  be  less  than  forty  thousand  men.  By  insisting  on 
the  treaty  with  Annam  M.  Ferry  is  making  it  almost  im- 
possible for  China  to  yield.  The  offered  guarantees  respect- 
ing the  delimitation  of  the  southern  frontier  must  seem  a 
mere  mockery  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador.  His  Govern- 


ment vehemently  objects  to  seeing  the  French  in  a position 
to  have  any  concern  with  their  frontier  at  all,  and  the 
necessity  of  accepting  guarantees  would  be  hateful  to  them. 
The  Marquess  Tseng  must  be  little  versed  in  the  practices 
of  European  international  law  if  he  does  not  point  out  to 
M.  Ferry  that  by  declaring  the  coast  of  Annam  in  a state 
of  blockade  the  French  Admiral  has  given  the  best 
possible  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  treaty  which  is 
relied  on  at  Paris.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
French  Government  has  not  lost  its  confidence  in  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  Chinese.  From  the  very  beginning  the 
party  which  favours  an  active  colonial  policy  has  asserted 
that  the  Chinese  would  offer  no  opposition,  but  that  if  by  any 
chance  they  did  it  was  not  to  be  feared.  Now  that  one-half 
of  the  prophecy  has  been  proved  to  be  false,  the  prophets 
can  hardly  avoid  insisting  on  the  other  half  out  of  a mere 
regard  for  their  own  reputation.  As  China  has  shown  a 
determination  to  have  her  say  in  the  settlement  of  Tonquin, 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  show  that  this  is  mere  parade 
on  her  part.  The  Chinese  are  habitually  spoken  of  in  France 
as  a people  who  are  natimally  incapable  of  fighting,  and  it 
is  generally  hinted  that  their  fictitious  opposition  is  a mere 
scarecrow,  invented  by  the  perfidious  commercial  policy  of 
England.  If  the  French  Government  also  takes  this  view 
of  the  position  a war  may  be  considered  as  inevitable.  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  both  parties  are  relying  on 
the  voluntary  or  involuntary  assistance  of  England.  France 
knows  that  any  war  between  a European  State  and  China 
must  cause  the  most  serious  disturbance  to  English  trade, 
and  relies  accordingly  on  our  making  every  possible  effort 
to  keep  the  peace.  China  is  apparently  making  a very 
similar  calculation.  The  Chinese,  with  the  exception  of  the 
minoi'ity  who  inhabit  the  treaty  ports,  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  foreign  trade  for  a time.  There  is  a considerable  party 
which  would  be  glad  to  see  it  put  a stop  to  for  ever. 
Even  the  loss  of  the  revenue  from  the  Customs  which 
would  result  from  a blockade  could  be  borne  with  equani- 
mity, as  it  is  already  mortgaged  to  English  bankers.  The 
Chinese  probably  calculate  that  the  bankers  would  not  bear 
the  loss  with  equal  philosophy.  Both  parties,  in  fact, 
calculate  very  plausibly  that,  should  they  fight,  the  heaviest 
blows  will  fall  on  England,  and  each  hopes  in  consequence 
to  obtain  her  help.  The  happiest  solution  would  be  that 
the  French  should  justify  the  confidence  expressed  by  Lord 
Hartington  at  Sheffield,  and  ask  for  the  friendly  arbitra- 
tion of  England,  with  a sincere  intention  of.  accepting  the 
award. 

The  position  is  not  one  which  can  be  contemplated  with 
any  degree  of  complacency,  for  the  inconvenience  of  being 
umpire  in  such  a quarrel  very  much  outweighs  the  dignity. 
It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  either  party  would  listen 
to  our  advice  unless  it  was  supported  by  threats,  and  the 
position  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  threats.  If  China 
is  preparing  to  resist,  we  can  scarcely  consent  to  put  pressure 
on  her  in  order  to  compel  submission  to  what  everybody  in 
England  considers  as  an  unwaiTanted  aggression.  To  give 
effective  help  to  China  against  any  civilized  Power  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  almost  impossible.  It  is 
only  too  probable  that  if  war  ensues  England  wiU  sooner 
or  later  be  drawn  into  the  struggle.  War  against  France 
would  be  tolerably  certain  in  China  to  develop  into  war 
against  all  Europeans.  It  might  result  in  breaking  up 
the  Chinese  Empire,  which  is  known  to  be  by  no  means 
free  from  discontent,  and  to  contain  the  elements  of 
dissolution.  If  that  is  the  consequence  of  its  aggression. 
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France  will  have  opened  a,  new  Eastern  cjuestion,  which 
might  have  been  left  peacefully  alone  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  the  meantime  another  and  smaller  question  which 
has  arisen  oiit  of  the  restless  activity  of  France  is  by  no 
means  settled.  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  released,  but  he  is  not, 
unless  his  words  have  been  most  grossly  misreported,  satis- 
fied with  his  release  alone.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  some 
sort  of  justification  will  be  offered  for  his  arrest,  and  since 
he  was  finally  let  go  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  committed  any  kind  of  offence,  he 
will,  if  the  promises  of  the  French  Government  have  any 
serious  meaning,  be  indemnified  for  his  imprisonment 
and  his  loss.  There  is,  fortunately,  every  sign  that  no 
serious  complication  will  arise  out  of  the  trouble  in 
Madagascar.  That,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  actual 
or  possible  causes  of  quarrel  which  the  present  pohcy  of 
France  is  creating.  By  careful  steering  it  may,  no  doubt, 
be  possible  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  disturbances  in 
China,  at  least  for  the  moment ; but  it  is  not  the  less  a 
very  serious  thing  that  the  peaceful  progress  of  our  trade 
and  our  relations  with  a neutral  State  should  be  liable  to 
be  disturbed  at  any  moment  by  the  aggressive  enterprises 
of  a European  State  which  calls  itself  our  friend.  There  is 
no  wish  on  the  part  of  any  reasonable  person  to  be  on  other 
than  perfectly  friendly  terms  with  France;  but,  if  our 
trade  is  to  be  upset  and  our  interests  injured  in  innumer- 
able ways  in  the  course  of  our  neighbour’s  colonial  enter- 
prises, we  may  well  begin  to  ask  what  its  friendship  is 
worth. 


EUTLAND  AND  THE  EURAL  CONSTITUENCIES. 

The  task  of  explaining  away  the  Rutland  election 
strains  the  resources  of  Radical  apologists ; though,  if 
they  are  only  anxious  to  prove  that  something  may  be  said 
in  the  most  hopeless  case,  their  ingenuity  is  equal  to  the 
occasion.  According  to  one  journal,  there  were  only  300 
farmers  on  the  register,  and  perhaps  it  is  assumed  that  194 
of  the  number  constituted  the  remarkable  minority.  As 
Mr.  Davenport  Handley  and  his  supporters  had  access  to 
the  register,  it  is  strange  that  they  should  have  addressed 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  prejudices  and  cupidity  of  a 
small  section  of  the  constituency.  According  to  the  Daily 
News,  the  chief  agitator  against  the  rights  of  landowners 
was  brought  down  from  London  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  that  they  would  profit 
by  the  return  of  the  Ministerial  candidate.  With  the  same 
object,  all  other  political  questions  were  left  in  abeyance, 
while  the  occupiers,  who,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  were 
certain  to  be  outvoted,  were  exhorted  to  oppose  the  land- 
lords. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  independent  electors, 
such  as  freeholders  and  tradesmen,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  support  of  Mr.  Lowther.  The 
commentators  on  the  election  who  content  themselves 
with  chuckling  over  the  approaching  disfranchisement  of 
the  county  of  Rutland  have  a more  plausible  ground  of  con- 
solation. Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  other  conscien- 
tious Liberals  who  recognize  the  claim  of  minorities  to  a 
proportional  or  limited  share  of  representation,  may  profit- 
ably observe  the  efficiency  of  the  ancient  and  existing  system 
in  protecting  the  country  from  the  unquahfied  supremacy 
of  the  multitude.  The  Liberal  organs  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  announce  the  impending  establishment  of 
universal  suffi^age.  Equal  electoral  districts  will  complete 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  the  middle  class  in  town  and 
country  from  political  influence. 

One  disappointed  pai’tisan  takes  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  in  a short  time  there  will  he  no  rural  constituencies 
to  rebel  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  Under  the  approach- 
ing dispensation  the  constituencies  will  be  so  packed  as 
to  ensure  the  predominance  of  urban  opinion  even  in 
agricultural  districts  such  as  that  which  includes  the 
county  of  Rutland.  When  Mr.  Handley  and  Mr.  Howard 
canvassed  the  tenantry  of  the  county,  they  forgot  to 
inform  them  that  they  were  exercising  the  franchise  for  the 
last,  or  nearly  the  last,  time.  The  Rutland  farmers  might 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  transferring  to 
the  great  towns  the  decision  of  questions  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  diseased  or  suspected  foreign  cattle.  The  same 
writer  who  threatens  the  whole  body  of  tenant-farmers  with 
political  extinction  anticipates,  with  much  reason,  that  at 
the  same  time  aristocratic  influence  will  be  annihilated,  and 
that  probably  large  estates  may  be  broken  up.  It  had  been 
thought  that  the  party  whiph  introduced  the  Ballot  had 


undertaken  to  render  intimidation  by  landlords  impossible ; 
and  in  this  case,  if  in  few  other  instances,  the  promise  of 
the  innovators  has  been  kept.  No  landowner  in  Rutland, 
or  in  any  other  county,  can  dictate  to  his  tenants,  who,  if 
they  agree  in  his  political  opinions,  give  him  an  absolutely 
independent  support.  Mr.  Lowther,  a stranger,  has  been 
returned  by  more  than  four  to  one,  partly  perhaps  through 
a feeling  of  respect  to  the  family  which  has  long  had  a share 
in  the  representation,  but  principally  because  the  tenantry 
and  the  other  county  electors  disapprove  of  Radical  opinions.. 
A similar  result  has  followed  in  almost  all  recent  county 
contests,  as  in  the  North  Riding  and  North  Lincolnshire. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  BiU,  which  was  intended  to 
purchase  the  support  of  the  farmers  to  the  Government,  has 
not  served  its  principal  purpose.  It  must  have  been  edifying 
to  hear  Mr.  Howard’s  eulogies  on  a measure  which  he 
nevertheless  denounces  as  inadequate. 

The  managers  of  the  Liberal  party  probably  begin  to 
suspect  that  their  repeated  bids  for  the  support  of  tenant- 
farmers  in  the  counties  have  practically  failed.  Their 
organs  have  perhaps  for  this  reason  lately  intimated  that 
the  Bill  for  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the 
counties  may  probably  be  introduced  in  the  Session  of 
1884.  The  proposal  of  the  measure,  whether  it  were 
passed  or  rejected,  would  imply  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  same  year.  The  Ministers  have  probably 
not  yet  decided  whether  they  will  appeal  to  the  country 
or  endeavour  to  acquire  additional  credit  by  attempting 
some  previous  experiments  in  popular  legislation.  They 
have  perhaps  not  yet  appreciated  the  total  indifference  of 
even  their  own  supporters  to  such  innovations  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  a London  municipality  or  a change  in  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  counties.  It  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  no  proposal  of  the  kind  will  be  satisfactorily 
discussed  if  it  is  known  that  a general  election  will  take 
place  in  the  autumn.  The  time  of  the  dissolution  will,  in 
conformity  with  precedent,  be  determined  by  considerations 
of  party  expediency ; but  the  uncertainty  of  such  calculations 
was  proved  by  the  mistakes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1874  and 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1880.  On  the  whole,  the  balance 
of  probability  is  on  the  side  of  a dissolution  in  the  course  of 
next  year.  The  most  sanguine  Liberal  must  by  this  time 
despair  of  conciliating  the  disaffected  Irish,  who  will,  as 
recent  elections  have  shown,  largely  increase  the  number  of 
their  representatives  in  a new  House  of  Commons.  The 
rumour  that,  in  deference  to  the  Parnell  faction,  the 
Ministers  will  introduce  a measux'e  for  establishing  local 
governing  bodies,  or  authorized  branches  of  the  National 
League,  is,  even  after  all  that  has  passed,  barely  credible. 
The  English  boroughs  will  probably  return  a Ministerial 
majority,  though  the  organization  of  the  Caucus  has  fallen 
into  partial  discredit.  There  are  no  bribes  to  be  offered  to 
the  county  constituencies,  for  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  will  at  least  remain  in  force  till  it  has  been  tried,  and 
the  tenantry  care  little  for  the  proposed  creation  of  rural 
municipalities. 

The  result  of  a general  election  may  perhaps  in  some 
degree  depend  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  personal  course.  He 
has  often  expressed  with  evident  sincerity  his  wish  to  retire 
from  office,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  may  yield  to  the 
urgency  of  his  followers,  who  will  be  anxious  to  conduct 
the  struggle  under  his  auspices.  In  1880  the  party  had  the 
great  advantage  of  appealing  to  the  confidence  which  different 
sections  of  the  constituency  might  respectively  repose  in 
two  supposed  representatives  of  dissimilar  opinions.  Lord 
Hartington  was  then  expected  to  offer  securities  to  moderate 
Liberals,  while  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  sufficient  grounds, 
rallied  round  him  the  advanced  and  revolutionary  factions. 
Experience  has  since  proved  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
leads  the  party,  the  opinions  and  udshes  of  his  colleagues 
are  of  secondary  importance.  . If  he  retires  before  the 
election  his  successor  will  not  excite  any  kind  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  Lord  Hartington  may  not  have  lost  reputa- 
tion for  administrative  ability,  and  as  a speaker  he  improves 
with  practice,  though  he  makes  no  pretension  to  oratorical 
power;  hut  he  has  perceptibly  shaken  the  belief  in  his 
prudence  and  moderation,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  destroyed 
the  influence  which  he  was  gradually  acquiring  as  a saga- 
cious party  leader.  It  is  not  known  that  Lord  Hartington 
has  opposed  the  extreme  section  of  the  Cabinet  in  Irish 
questions ; nor  has  he  at  any  time  dissented  from  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  more  violent  outbursts.  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  remembered  that  Lord  Hartington,  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  was  the  first  to  recommend  to  the 
"Viceroy  the  mischievous  and  dangerous  legislation  xvhich 
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Las  since  been  promoted  by  Lord  Ripon.  It  is  not  even 
certain  that  the  Ministry  would  survive  Mr.  Glabstone’s 
departure;  but  jterhaps  Mr.  CiiAMnERLAiN  may  judge  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  precipitating  the  rupture 
which  he  obviously  contemplates. 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  one  more  election  will  be  held 
nnder  the  present  electoml  law.  The  Household  Suffrage 
Bill  will  of  course  be  cariied  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  is  not  even  certiiin  that  the  Opposition  will  divide  against 
the  second  reading.  The  battle  will  probably  be  fought 
on  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  scheme  of  redistri- 
bution ought  to  be  simultaneously  introduced.  The  Govern- 
ment will  certainly  not  be  prepared  with  such  a measure,  and 
the  majority  will  no  doubt  accept  the  simpler  proposal. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  the  members  will  privately  regard 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  as  an  unmixed  evil ; but  it  is 
an  invidious  duty  to  resist  the  enfranchisement  of  claimants 
who  will  have  the  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  are  admitted  to  the  franchise.  The  House  of 
Lords  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  pass  on  the 
first  occasion  a measure  of  primary  importance  which  has 
never  been  submitted  to  the  constituencies.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  many  of  them,  when  they  understand  the  issue, 
may  decline  to  facilitate  their  own  abolition.  Rutland 
is  evidently  not  anxious  to  be  swamped  by  a mass  of  urban 
voters;  nor,  indeed,  would  the  farmers,  even  if  there  were 
no  question  of  redistributing  seats,  willingly  transfer  the 
entire  control  of  county  representation  to  the  labourers. 
The  smaller  boroughs  and  counties  will  by  that  time  have 
learned  that,  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  their 
political  existence,  they  must  fight  the  battle  on  the  Bill  for 
extending  the  suffrage.  The  ultimate  victory  will  perhaps 
rest  with  the  revolutionary  faction ; but  all  other  Liberals 
have  received  fair  warning  that  a County  Franchise  Bill  is 
intended  as  a step  to  universal  suffrage.  The  House  of 
Lords,  in  rejecting  such  a measure  at  the  fag-end  of  a 
Parliament,  will  be  assured  of  support  and  sympathy.  If 
the  new  Parliament  reafiirms  the  decision  in  favour  of  a 
uniform  franchise,  the  House  of  Lords  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  acquiesce. 


GORITZ  AND  PARIS. 

The  most  striking  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
Count  of  Chamboed  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
incidents  of  the  funeral  to  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ings amidst  which  his  life  was  passed.  For  a man  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  infiuence  of  a wife,  when  that 
influence  is  directed  to  strengthen  the  meaner  and  more 
personal  elements  in  his  own  character,  is  a mark  of  con- 
siderable strength  of  purpose ; and  all  the  world  now 
knows  what  the  Count  of  Chamboed  would  have  done  in 
his  lifetime  if  he  had  only  hstened  to  the  Countess.  The 
temper  which  led  her  to  insist  on  giving  the  place  of 
«hief  mourner  to  the  Count’s  nearest  relation,  and  not  to 
his  titular  successor,  would  have  led  her  to  make  a similar 
disposition  of  the  succession  itself.  That  the  Count  of 
Chamboed  could  not  have  done  so  to  any  purpose  does  not 
really  affect  the  question.  The  Countess  of  Chamboed 
doubtless  believed  that  he  could  dispose  of  it — believed, 
that  is,  that  the  Legitimist  party  would  prefer  to  see  the 
Royal  House  represented  by  one  who  was  next  in  blood  to 
Heney  V.,  who  inherited  his  political  opinions,  and  who 
wanted  nothing  but  the  consecration  which  a testamentary 
adoption  would  have  given  him  to  unite  in  his  single 
person  all  that  Frenchmen  of  the  right  sort  can  wish 
to  see  in  their  King.  There  was  much  in  this  reason- 
ing that  must  have  commended  itself  to  the  Count  of 
Chamboed’s  mind ; and  it  does  him  the  more  honour  that 
he  should  have  stedfastly  resisted  it.  The  particulars  of 
the  visit  which  the  Count  of  Paeis  paid  him  when  he  was 
first  supposed  to  be  dying,  trivial  as  they  seemed  at  the 
time,  are  now  explained.  The  Count’s  determination  that 
the  Count  of  Paeis  should  not  be  kept  from  his  bedside 
even  by  the  orders  of  the  physicians ; his  ostentatious  em- 
brace of  a man  for  whom  he  could  have  felt  neither  admira- 
tion nor  affection ; his  express  direction  that  at  breakfast 
the  Count  of  Paeis  should  sit  in  his  own  place — the  King’s 
place — had  all  a meaning.  They  were  intended  as  a final 
protest  against  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  Countess  of 
Chamboed  would  have  wished  him  to  follow,  and  which  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  it  might  be  open 
to  her  to  do  so,  she  would  follow  when  he  was  dead.  The 
Count  was  resolved  that,  whatever  she  might  do  in  this 


way,  no  one  sliould  bo  able  to  say  that  it  was  done  at  his 
bidding  or  witli  his  consent.  In  tliis  way  lie  deprived  the 
futui'e  action  of  the  Countess  of  all  political  significance. 
No  expression  that  she  could  give  to  her  own  wislies  would 
affect  in  even  a remote  degree  the  devolution  of  the  titular 
crown.  The  slight  offered  to  the  Count  of  Paris  at  Goritz 
now  takes  rank  as  a mere  passing  display  of  feminine  dis- 
like. The  Countess  of  Chamboed  has  had  one  opportunity 
of  proving  in  what  estimation  she  holds  the  Princes  of 
Oeleans,  and  she  has  made  full  use  of  it.  But  it  is  impo.s- 
sible  to  say  what  effect  this  exhibition  might  not  have  had 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Royalist  party  in  France  if  it  had 
been  sanctioned  beforehand  by  the  Count  of  Chamboed. 
That  it  was  not  so  sanctioned — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
in  the  most  marked  manner  cancelled  by  anticipation— is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Count  could, 
when  need  was,  subordinate  private  feeling  to  public  duty. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Republican  newspapers  should 
make  the  most  of  the  breach  which  has  thus  be  m disclosed. 
It  really  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  often  exists  between 
a dowager  and  the  new  head  of  the  family  ; but  it  is  not 
their  cue  to  paint  it  in  these  subdued  colours.  In  their 
hands  its  proportions  swell  and  grow  until  it  becomes  an 
incurable  schism  between  the  Irreconcilable  Legitimists 
who  adhere  to  Don  Caelos,  and  the  Opportunist  Legitimists 
who  follow  the  Count  of  Paeis.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this 
schism  exists  only  in  the  Republican  imagination.  Unwise 
as  the  French  Legitimists  have  often  shown  themselves, 
they  are  not  capable  of  doing  such  violence  to  history  and 
common  sense  as  would  be  involved  in  making  a pretender 
of  a man  who  does  not  even  bear  a French  name.  As 
Legitimists  they  are  bound  to  hope  that  at  some  future 
day  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  will  alike  recognize  their 
obligations,  and  submit  themselves  to  their  hereditary  sove- 
reign. In  that  case  France  and  Spain  would  be  united 
under  one  monarch,  and  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
European  diplomacy  would  be  set  at  defiance.  Frenchmen 
who  are  not  Legitimists  may  be  excused  if  they  are  unable 
to  conceive  this  contingency  as  actually  occurring ; but 
Legitimists  have  no  right  to  take  shelter  under  any  such 
plea.  They  cannot  cease  to  regard  such  a combination  as 
possible  without  deserting  their  own  principles.  Of  what 
folly  they  might  have  been  guilty  if  the  Count  of 
Chamboed  had  set  them  the  example  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ; but  they  are  not  hkely  to  lose  their  heads  at  the  in- 
vitation of  his  widow.  The  declaration  signed  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  funeral  by  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia  puts  their  sanity  on  this  point  beyond  the  reach 
of  question.  The  “ French  assembled  at  Goritz  ” do  not 
waver  in  their  fidelity  to  the  principles  that  have  so  long 
guided  them.  But  though  they  are  there  to  “ pay  a last 
“ homage  to  the  King  ” who  has  not  only  commanded  their 
allegiance  but  also  shared  their  convictions,  they  have 
another  duty  to  discharge,  and  that  is  to  “ hail  in  the  Count 
“ of  Paeis  the  Head  of  the  House  of  France.”  That  is 
their  answer  to  the  question  virtually  put  to  them  by  the 
Countess  of  Chamboed.  The  Count  himself  wished  to 
spare  them  this  ordeal,  and  though  he  failed  in  this  he  has 
still  been  able  to  deprive  it  of  the  possible  uncertainty  that 
under  other  conditions  might  have  attached  to  the  result. 
Schism  in  the  Royal  family  there  may  be,  but  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  any  schism  in  the  Royalist  party. 

The  Republican  Government  could  not  have  done  a wiser 
thing  than  allow  the  funeral  service  at  the  church  of  St; 
Germain  FAuxerrois,  the  “ Royal  parish,”  to  be  celebrated 
with  all  the  pomp  that  Royalist  devotion  could  give  to  it. 
Whether  they  feel  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  their 
victory  over  monarchical  ideas  or  not,  it  is  plainly  good 
policy  to  assume  it.  Nothing  would  so  surely  weaken  the 
Republic  in  the  eyes  of  indifferent  Frenchmen  as  any 
exhibition  of  mistrust  in  its  own  future.  The  attitude  of 
the  authorities  in  Paris  on  Monday  was  rational  and 
dignified.  They  showed  no  uneasiness  at  the  imposing 
spectacle  provided  by  Royalist  piety ; they  made  no  attempt 
to  mulct  the  ceremonial  of  any  of  its  magnificence.  Their 
composure  may  soon  be  subjected  to  a more  severe  trial. 
Unless  the  feeling  of  the  Advanced  Left  has  greatly 
changed  within  the  last  few  months,  an  agitation  for  the 
banishment  of  the  Count  of  Paris  must  very  soon  begin. 
It  was  demanded  when  he  was  much  less  formidable 
than  he  is  now,  and  when  he  had  done  nothing  that 
could  possibly  be  construed  into  an  assumption  of 
Royal  pretensions.  Now  he  is  undoubtedly  a dangerous 
adversary,  and  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  keep 
his  Royal  character  in  the  shade,  there  are  those  who 
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will  hardly  suffer  him  to  do  so.  Indiscreet  partisans  will 
certainly  give  him  the  Koyal  title,  and  though  this  could  he 
disregarded  when  the  recipient  was  an  exile  who  had  aU 
his  life  been  at  open  war  with  modern  notions  of  govern- 
ment, it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  pass  over  it  when  the  reci- 
pient is  a man  thoroughly  familiar  with  modern  ideas  of  all 
kinds,  and  himself  a French  citizen.  The  pressure  put  upon 
the  Government  to  use  the  powers  lately  conferred  on  them 
will  be  great,  and  it  is  not  very  clear  where  the  strength  to 
resist  it  is  to  come  from.  Nor  indeed  are  signs  wanting 
that  it  may  be  a part  of  the  Royalist  policy  to  provoke 
the  banishment  of  the  “ Head  of  the  House  of  France.” 
The  curious  comment  on  M.  Herv^’s  prediction  that  when 
the  Republicans  scent  danger  they  “ will  attempt  a second 
“ Fructidor,”  which  appeared  in  the  Paris  correspondence 
in  Thursday’s  Times,  certainly  points  in  this  direction. 
The  Orleanist  to  whom  the  remark  is  attributed  is  made 
to  say,  “ I am  of  M.  Herve’s  opinion,  . . . and  in  that 
“ case  I should  like  to  see  the  Princes  now  composing 
“ the  Royal  family  of  France  abroad  rather  than  at 
“ home.”  The  Count  of  Paris  would  he  an  invaluable 
hostage  if  the  Republic  were  once  more  fighting  for  its 
life,  and  a crisis  might  come  on  with  too  little  warning  to 
give  him  time  to  cross  the  frontier.  From  this  point  of 
view,  as  from  every  other,  it  would  argue  real  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  Republic  to  leave  the  Bourbon  family 
unmolested  and  within  reach.  But  the  . panic  excited  by 
Prince  Napoleon’s  manifesto  shows  that  in  France  at  this 
moment  wisdom  is  a commodity  the  demand  for  which  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  Government  may 
resist  all  proposals  to  make  the  Count  of  Paris  pay  for  the 
Count  of  Chambord’s  death  ; but  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  his  banishment  is  ultimately  proposed  by  M.  Ferry  in 
the  guise  of  a judicious  compromise  between  extreme  ideas 
on  both  sides. 


LONDON  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

IF  the  next  Session  is  not  exclusively  occupied  with  Irish 
affairs,  or  with  an  alteration  of  the  franchise,  the  Bill 
for  abolishing  the  Corporation  of  London  and  establishing 
a metropolitan  municipality  will  probably  take  precedence 
of  other  Government  measures.  The  scheme  will  in  many 
respects  be  plausible,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  may 
encounter  an  organized  opposition ; but  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  the  importance  of  the  change  should  be  fully 
understood.  The  process  by  which  other  towns  can  obtain 
municipal  institutions  is  not  applicable  to  London ; but  one 
condition  of  the  assent  of  the  Privy  Council  to  incorpora- 
tion is  an  expression  of  the  general  wish  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  London  agitators  have 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining  even  a show  of  popular  sup- 
port. The  present  governing  bodies  of  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, and  apparently  their  constituents,  are  either  indif- 
ferent or  hostile  to  the  scheme.  The  only  names  which  are 
associated  with  the  movement  are  those  of  a comparatively 
obscure  member  of  Parliament  and  of  an  active  tradesman. 
An  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  measure  has  never 
even  attracted  general  attention,  though  its  objects  are 
approved  by  a few  Radical  clubs  or  parochial  caucuses. 
It  may  therefore  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  motives 
of  the  municipal  reformers  are  exclusively  political.  The 
objections  to  the  incorporation  of  the  metropolis  are  of 
the  same  nature.  It  is  not  impossible  that  under  a central 
Corporation  London  may  be  almost  as  well  administered  as 
at  present,  as  long  as  the  control  of  the  police  is  retained 
by  the  Government.  But  the  establishment  of  a powerful 
representative  body  in  the  capital  may,  especially  in  times 
of  excitement,  involve  serious  danger.  The  existence  of 
provincial  Corporations  furnishes  no  precedent  for  the 
municipal  government  of  a population  as  large  as  that  of 
Scotland. 

A writer  in  the  National  Review  contributes  little  to  the 
practical  controversy  by  an  antiquarian  essay  on  the  early 
importance  of  London.  The  great  power  exercised  by 
large  cities  in  mediaeval  Europe  arose  partly  from  their 
wealth  and  commercial  influence,  and  more  directly  from 
their  ability  to  put  large  armies  in  the  field  when  there 
were  few  professional  soldiers.  The  independence  of  the 
great  Italian  cities  was  maintained  by  their  superiority 
in  numbers  to  ordinary  feudal  levies;  and  by  the  same 
means  Ghent,  Bruges,  Liege,  and  other  Low  Country  towns 
frequently  offered  formidable  resistance  to  the  Earls  of 
Flanders,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Kings  of 


France.  The  civic  forces  were  generally  more  than  a match 
for  their  enemies  in  the  field,  and  as  long  as  they  fought  in 
■ the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  walls  they  needed  no  com- 
missariat. In  England,  except  during  the  Wars  of  tho  Roses 
and  in  the  later  civil  wars,  the  City  of  London  was  rarely 
involved  in  warlike  operations ; but  it  owed  the  respect  in 
which  it  was  held,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  ancient  rights, 
to  its  resources  in  men  and  in  money.  Even  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  the  City  made  itself  troublesome,  if  not 
formidable,  to  the  Government  by  opposing  its  privileges  to 
those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Thoughtful  politicians 
have  been  since  in  the  habit  of  regarding  with  complacency 
the  survival  of  corporate  splendour  and  hospitality,  when  aR 
power  of  interference  in  political  struggles  has  become  obso- 
lete. The  proposed  substitution  of  King  Stork  for  King 
Log  is  so  far  inconsistent  with  the  old  fable  that  the  probable 
sufferers  by  the  experiment  have  not  solicited  the  change. 
The  military  power  of  great  cities  on  the  Continent  is  still 
considerable.  The  National  Guard  of  Paris,  though  it  failed 
to  cover  itself  with  glory  during  the  siege  in  1870,  was 
strong  enough  to  maintain  a civil  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  several  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  tO’ 
the  Germans.  In  the  absence  of  a Channel  Tunnel,  Eng- 
land is  happily  exempt  from  the  dangers  which  result  from 
military  training  of  the  populace ; but  a Metropolitan 
municipality  will  certainly  claim  the  direction  of  the  police, 
and  its  demand  may  not  improbably  be  hereafter  conceded 
by  a weak  or  factious  Government.  The  promoters  at  the 
present  time  of  local  government  in  Ireland  might  plausibly 
contend  that  in  arming  a democratic  English  municipality 
they  were  committing  a less  criminal  act  of  folly. 

It  is  by  voting,  and  not  by  fighting,  that  great  masses  of 
men  are  in  these  times  likely  to  endanger  freedom,  and  to 
oppress  a helpless  minority.  The  two  largest  cities  after 
London  have  had  painful  experience  of  the  misgovernmenfc 
of  a municipality  representing  exclusively  the  poorest  classes. 
In  New  York  the  local  taxes  are  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  in  London,  and  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  to  a great  extent  neglected.  The  ratepayers,  and 
the  writers  who  vainly  attempt  to  defend  their  interests, 
have  often  contended  that  those  who  bear  the  burden  ought 
in  municipal,  if  not  in  political  matters,  to  have  an  effective 
voice ; but  the  constituents  of  the  Corporation,  and  espe- 
cially the  Irish  electors,  have  no  intention  of  abdicating 
their  profitable  supremacy.  The  municipality  of  Paris  is' 
controlled  by  professed  Jacobins,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
respectable  and  moderate  citizens.  Even  the  Republican. 
Government  and  Legislature  have  thus  far  shrunk  from  the 
risk  of  entrusting  to  the  municipality  the  control  of  the 
police ; nor  have  they  consented  to  revive  the  formidable 
office  of  Mayor  of  Paris.  The  post  would  undoubtedly  be 
occupied  by  some  demagogue,  who  might,  as  opportunity 
occurred,  not  impossibly  become  the  leader  of  a rebellion. 
Even  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  Commune  of  Paris 
exceeded  the  Mountain  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  bloodthirsty  violence,  and  the  least  discreditable  act  of 
Robespierre  was  his  execution  of  Hubert  and  Chaumette. 
No  one,  according  to  the  proverb,  becomes  suddenly  a 
Jacobin  or  a Communist,  and  it  is  not  suggested  that  the 
new  Lord  Mayor  and  Town  Council  will  initiate  massacre 
or  civil  war ; but  they  will  be  returned  on  political  grounds 
without  regard  to  personal  fitness,  and  the  vast  revenues 
and  great  power  of  the  Corporation  will  be  monopolized,  as 
at  Birmingham,  by  a faction.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the 
local  Radical  clubs  unanimously  support  a measure  which 
has  been  neither  demanded  nor  approved  by  Rny  non- 
political body. 

It  might  possibly  be  worth  while  to  incur  a serious  risk 
for  some  great  practical  advantage;  but,  whatever  argu- 
ments Sir  William  Harcourt  may  hold  in  reserve,  Mr. 
Firth  and  Mr.  Beal,  who  during  his  compulsory  silence 
occupy  the  ground,  have  not  convinced  any  reasonable 
and  impartial  person  that  the  streets  will  be  better  paved, 
or  any  detail  of  administration  better  managed,  under 
the  new  dispensation.  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself 
must  by  this  time  have  discovered  that  he  was  mistaken 
from  beginning  to  end  in  the  singular  allocution  which 
he  addressed  to  the  deputation  which  came  to  him  to 
complain  of  the  Water  Companies.  Happening  to  be 
much  more  deeply  interested  in  his  own  suspended  Bill 
than  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  he  taunted 
the  deputation  with  the  alleged  helplessness  of  a com- 
munity which  was  not  yet  blessed  with  a Mayor  and 
Corporation.  On  a second  occasion  he  proposed  that  the 
future  Corporation  should  provide  an  alternative  supply, 
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in  defiance  either  of  statutory  prohibition  or  of  uniform 
Parliamentary  practice.  When  he  learned,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  Act  of  1875  i-endered  such  a 
course  impossible.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  hastily  assumed  that 
the  prohibition  had  only  been  enacted  eight  years  ago.  He 
is  now  aware  that  since  1848  no  public  body  can  provide  a 
water  supply  if  a Company  discharges  the  duty  with  reason- 
able efficiency.  He  may  perhaps  also  have  reflected  that 
the  rule  is  founded  on  obvious  public  expediency  as  well  as 
on  simple  justice.  More  than  half  the  waterworks  in  the  king- 
dom have  been constructedbyOompanies  since  1848,  and  none 
of  them  would  have  been  undertaken  but  for  the  security 
afibrded  by  the  Act.  In  no  instance,  large  or  small,  has 
Parliament  allowed  the  rates  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
competition  with  private  undertakings.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
will  scarcely  repeat,  when  he  introduces  his  Municipal  Bill, 
the  monstrous  proposal  that  fifteen  or  twenty  millions 
should  be  wholly  wasted  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  driving 
a hard  bargain  with  the  Companies. 

It  is  only  by  reason  of  temporary  carelessness  that  an 
able  and  experienced  administrator,  who  is  also  an  accom- 
plished lawyer,  can  have  fallen  into  so  odd  a succession  of 
mistakes.  Many  less  competent  advocates  of  the  muni- 
cipal project  seem  to  imagine  that  a London  Corporation 
would  be  relieved  from  all  the  disabilities  which  attach  to 
other  municipal  bodies.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  Parliament  will  allow  any  municipal  body,  however 
large,  to  be  judge  in  questions  affecting  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  which  it  may  itself  be  interested.  If  the  new 
Municipality  wishes,  when  it  is  constituted,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  water  supply  or  the  gas  supply,  or  to  take 
for  public  purposes  land  or  houses  belonging  to  private  per- 
sons, it  must  obtain  the  necessary  powers  from  Parliament, 
with  the  inevitable  condition  of  paying  the  full  value  to 
the  dispossessed  owners.  If  the  water  undertakings  were 
vested  in  the  Corporation,  it  might  or  might  not  effect 
an  improvement  for  which  the  present  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  already  ample  power. 
The  quality  of  the  water  as  delivered  is,  as  a rule,  excellent ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  intermittent  supply, 
it  often  becomes  corrupted  in  the  cisterns.  The  governing 
bodies  have  for  several  years  had  the  power  of  requiring 
the  Companies  to  give  a constant  supply,  and  of  compelling 
the  consumers  to  provide  the  requisite  fittings.  A not  in- 
considerable part  of  London  already  receives  constant 
supply,  and  the  only  reason  that  the  system  has  not  become 
universal  is  that  householders  dislike  the  trouble  and  the 
cost  of  a change.  If  the  new  Corporation  overcomes  their 
objections,  it  '^1  have  discharged  one  useful  function.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to  any  municipality  the  folly 
of  providing  a new  supply. 


EECENT  DISASTERS. 

The  large  class  of  persons  who  find  a pleasure  in  read- 
ing about  the  more  striking  kind  of  horrors  have  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  paper  for  some  time 
past.  Reports  of  little  wars,  such  as  that  which  is  now 
going  on  in  Tonquin,  and  rumours  of  approaching  great 
wars  in  Europe  have  been  the  daily  food  of  newspaper 
readers  for  many  years  past.  It  is  only  at  intervals  that 
natural  convulsions  and  great  accidents  come  so  fast  one 
upon  another  as  they  have  done  lately.  We  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  forget  the  Austrian  earthquakes,  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  island  of  Chio,  and  the  great  floods 
in  Germany,  before  another  series  of  disasters  has  begun  on 
an  even  larger  scale.  While  the  emotion  caused  by  the 
ruin  of  Ischia  was  still  fresh,  reports  have  been  received  of 
a ten  times  more  terrible  convulsion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  It  is  a natural  though  selfish  consolation  that 
we  ourselves  have  as  yet  escaped  very  lightly.  After 
several  years  of  wet  and  storms  and  floods,  what  is  by  com- 
parison a fairly  good  harvest  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 
The  gale  of  Sunday  and  Monday  was  severe,  but  not 
more  severe  than  autumn  storms  usually  are,  and  though 
it  has  caused  a large  amount  of  damage  it  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  exceptionally  terrible  disaster. 
The  loss  of  the  barque  G.  J.  Jones  in  Perran  Bay  is  indeed 
a melancholy  story ; but  it  is  an  insignificant  disaster  in 
comparison  with  the  collisions  between  crowded  passenger 
steamers  which  happen  several  times  a year.  As  the  phot 
and  the  responsible  officers  have  all  perished,  the  best  judges 
will  perhaps  be  unable  to  decide  whether  the  loss  of  this 
l»ps;ue  was  in  any  degree  due  to  bad  seamanship.  As  far 


as  can  be  seen,  everything  which  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances  was  clone  to  try  to  save  the  crew.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  report 
that  the  only  life-boat  in  the  neighbourhood  was  found  to 
have  a hole  in  the  bottom  ; but  the  satisfaction  is  dashed 
by  the  intelligence  which  reaches  us  at  the  same  time  that 
the  crew  “ had  partaken  of  spirits  rather  freely.”  The 
fiict  that,  as  the  vessel  lay,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  life-boat  to  reach  her,  makes  it  a matter  of  no  prac- 
tical importance,  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  whether 
or  not  it  was  in  a proper  condition  to  be  used ; but  the 
state  of  things  revealed  is  not  the  less  scandalous.  It 
may  also  be  concluded,  without  any  great  want  of  charity, 
that  such  stories  as  that  of  the  hole  in  the  boat  would 
not  be  told  at  all  if  life-boats  were  not  sometimes  kept 
merely  for  show.  They  are  often  given  by  charitable- 
persons  to  small  towns  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  they  are  neglected  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  authority  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  order.  This 
wreck,  however,  melancholy  as  it  was,  belonged  to  what 
may  be  considered  the  inevitable  and  legitimate  misfortunes 
of  the  seafaring  life.  It  was,  at  least,  not  produced, 
by  reckless  haste  to  reach  port.  When  we  consider  how 
many  vessels  were  at  sea  near  the  coast  all  through  the  gale, 
and  remember  the  damage  done  by  the  storm  of  last  year, 
we  may  Avell  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  escaped 
so  easily. 

The  storm  itself  was  an  insignificant  misfortune  compared 
with  the  awful  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  islands  of  Java- 
and  Sumatra.  Even  the  earthquake  at  Ischia  may  almost  be 
called  trifling  in  comparison.  Eull  details  are  stfll  wanting, 
but  it  is  only  too  certain  that  the  loss  of  life  has  been  terrible. 
As  a general  rule,  when  such  things  happen,  the  first  accounts 
are  found,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  exaggerated ; but  this 
time  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The  first  report  put 
the  probable  number  of  the  killed  at  thirty  thousand.  Later 
accounts  state  the  loss  of  life  to  have  been  three  times 
greater  than  that.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there  has  been 
some  exaggeration,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  estimate  can 
as  yet  be  only  guesswork ; but  trustworthy  reports  show 
that  the  disaster  has  been  on  a scale  which  makes  any  loss 
of  life  seem  possible.  Two  islands  have  sunk  under  water, 
the  sea  has  swept  over  large  towns,  and  a great  stretch  of 
coast  has  been  reduced  to  ruin.  The  mere  repetition  of 
unfamiliar  names  can  do  little  to  make  the  whole  scope  of 
the  disaster  intelligible;  but  the  facts  that  a European  garri- 
son and  fort  have  disappeared,  and  that  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment cannot  learn  whether  any  of  its  agents  have  escaped, 
in  the  whole  of  a great  district,  can  easily  be  realized. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  told  that  Trincomalee  had  disappeared, 
and  that  it  could  not  as  yet  be  discovered  whether  a single 
inhabitant  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  provinces  of  Ceylon 
had  escaped  with  his  life.  At  the  best  their  life  is  aU  that 
will  remain  to  the  survivors.  The  Dutch  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  governing  their  East  Indian  possessions  somewhat 
harshly,  but  they  will  no  doubt  do  all  they  can  to  alleviate 
the  misery  of  the  sufierers.  Their  utmost,  however,  can 
be  but  little.  The  inhabitants  who  have  escaped  death  are 
condemned  to  poverty  and  sufiering  for  years.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  charity  of  England,  which  is  often  lavished 
on  less  worthy  objects,  will  not  be  found  wanting  on  this 
occasion.  Unless  one  of  the  reports  sent  home  is  whoUy 
unfounded,  the  earthquake  has  produced  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  coast  which  will  have  permanent  influence  on . 
the  Eastern  trade  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  a plain  of 
volcanic  rock  has  been  formed  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
which  makes  all  communication  with  Java  impossible.- 
Sunda  Strait  has  always  been  notoriously  difficult  to 
navigate,  and  if  this  report  is  well  founded  it  will  for  the 
future  be  altogether  impassable,  and  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  China  trade  will  have  to  take  another  and  more, 
circuitous  route. 

The  shocking  railway  accident  near  Berlin  is  in  some 
respects  more  painful  to  contemplate  than  the  disaster  in. 
Java.  The  number  of  victims  is  certainly  very  small  in 
comparison.  As  a mere  matter  of  arithmetic,  the  loss  of  forty' 
lives  is  a much  less  terrible  thing  than  the  loss  of  tens  of 
thousands.  The"  amount  of  misery  caused  in  the  two  cases 
cannot  be  compared.  The  accident  at  Steglitz,  however,  is 
particularly  shocking,  because  it  has  been  obviously  pro- 
duced by  sheer  human  bungling  and  stupidity.  With  a 
little  foresight  and  good  management,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  it  would  really  appear  that  everything  had 
been  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Steglitz  accident.  It 
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is  monstrous  that  passengers  should  be  allowed  to  cross 
railway  lines  from  one  side  of  a station  to  another  at  all. 
It  is  particularly  scandalous  that  no  tunnel  or  bridge  should 
be  provided  when  the  station  is  at  a place  frequented  by 
bodies  of  excursionists.  The  want  of  any  such  means  of 
communication  made  it  ahvays  possible  that  an  accident 
would  happen ; but  the  officials  had  to  act  on  a rule  which 
more  than  doubled  the  danger.  According  to  the  repoi'ts, 
it  seems  that  the  passengers  were  expected  to  w’ait  on  the 
down  side — to  use  the  English  phrase — till  the  train  for 
Berlin  was  at  the  platform.  When  it  was  there  they  were 
allowed  to  cross  in  a body.  This  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  annoying  Continental  custom  of  penning  travellers 
up  like  sheep,  and  letting  them  out  on  to  the  platform  with 
a rush.  It  was  also  perfectly  in  keeping  with  German  ideas 
of  order  and  good  management  that  the  rule  should  have 
been  strictly  carried  out  at  Steglitz.  The  spectacle  of  troops 
of  excursionists  straggling  by  twos  and  threes  across  a line 
was  more  than  the  soul  of  any  right-minded  German  official 
could  be  expected  to  endure.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  it  was  both  imbecile  and  criminal  to  insist  on 
carrying  out  the  regulation.  The  officials  must  have  known 
that  the  Cologne  express  was  due  at  exactly  the  same  time 
as  the  excursion  train,  and  they  acted  as  if  they  wished  to 
collect  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people  to  be  run 
over.  What  happened  was  only  what  might  have  been  fore- 
seen by  the  help  of  a little  common  sense.  The  passengers 
collected  in  a mob  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  made  a rush 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  their  own  train  was  in.  It  is  said 
that  the  guards  shouted  and  waved  lanterns  to  warn  them 
that  the  express  was  coming  down,  and  that  no  attention 
was  paid.  It  was  a matter  of  course  that  no  attention 
should  be  paid-  For  all  that  the  passengers  could  tell  they 
were  being  ordered  to  come  across,  and  in  any  case  the 
crowd  behind  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  They  pushed 
forward  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  move,  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  were  thrusting  their  un- 
fortunate companions  under  the  wheels  of  a train  which 
was  going  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  conse- 
quences are  too  horrible  to  dwell  on.  It  is  said  that  the 
accident  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  Prussian  Chamber 
had  voted  the  money  it  was  asked  for  some  time  ago  to  build 
a bridge.  That  may  be  so  ; but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
bridge  would  not  have  been  finished,  and  that  the  accident 
would  equally  have  happened.  The  ill-advised  economy  of 
the  Prussian  Chamber  has  had  far  less  to  do  with  causing 
the  accident  than  the  pedantic  rules  which  bind  the  railway 
officials.  If  the  passengers  had  been  allowed  to  wait  for 
their  train  on  the  platform,  the  line  would  have  been  clear. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Steglitz  accident  will 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  stations  near  London 
passengers  are  still  required  to  cross  the  line.  It  is  not  the 
custom  to  herd  them  together ; but  individual  passengers 
have  been  run  over  by  the  express  when  hurrying  to  catch 
their  train,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  in  the  excursion 
season  the  misfortune  might  happen  on  a larger  scale. 


THE  AUSTRO-GERMAN  ALLIANCE. 

The  recent  meeting  at  Salzburg  between  the  German 
and  Austrian  Chancellors,  coupled  with  the  ■warn- 
ing articles  addressed  to  France  in  the  North  German 
Gazette,  would  at  any  time,  even  if  home  politics  were  not 
for  the  moment  stagnant,  have  attracted  a good  deal  of 
public  attention.  It  seems  to  be  generally  recognized  that 
the  waimings  were  intended  only  as  a caution,  and  not  as  a 
note  of  alarm.  Still  the  tension  among  the  Continental 
Powers  is  a permanent  fact,  and  • must  continue  till  the 
causes  of  it  are  removed  or  abated.  The  Eastern  question, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hostility  between  France  and 
Germany,  on  the  other,  are  the  two  constant  reasons,  apart 
from  the  accidents  by  which  at  any  time  the  peace  of 
Europe  may  be  disturbed,  why  every  great  Continental 
Power  is  compelled  to  stand  continually  on  the  alert.  Even 
the  necessary  means  of  defence  which  the  most  peaceably 
disposed  among  them  are  compelled  to  adopt  furnish 
a fresh  source  of  danger.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
great  army  and  a dominant  military  caste  in  any  country 
without  keeping  the  martial  spirit  in  full  activity.  Start- 
ing with  the  Crimean  War,  which  first,  after  the  long  peace, 
gave  the  impulse  to  military  reorganization  in  Europe, 
we  have  had  -within  less  than  thirty  years  six  wars  in 
which  two  or  more  of  the  Great  Powers  have  taken  part. 
After  the  Crimean  War  came  the  Franco- Austrian  War ; 


then  came  the  war  of  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Den- 
mark ; then  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia ; then 
followed  the  Franco-German  War;  and,  finally,  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  happens  constantly 
that  international  disputes  are  settled  amicably,  simply 
because  one  or  both  of  the  two  parties  may  be  unprepared 
to  fight ; but  the  fact  that  all  the  Continental  Powers 
are  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  neighbours,  to  hold  themselves  always  pre- 
pared for  war,  removes  at  all  events  one  guarantee  for 
peace. 

The  interest  which  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  organs  in 
the  German  press  which  he  inspires  take  in  French  news- 
papers is  probably  due  to  a clear  recognition  of  this  fact. 
Both  countries  are  now  armed  to  the  teeth  ; both  are  sus- 
ceptible and  irritable  -with  regard  to  one  another ; and  both 
are  well  aware  that  the  occasion  for  a European  war  may 
present  itself  unexpectedly  at  any  moment.  In  the  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium  in  which  Europe  now  is,  the  tone 
of  the  press  in  each  country  is  an  element  which  cannot  be 
disregarded  in  the  question  whether  peace  can  be  main- 
tained or  not.  The  good  humour  with  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  England  to  take  the  most  violent  attacks  made  on 
us  by  the  foreign  press  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  pen-and-ink  warfare  between  two  Continental  countries 
may  easily  be  the  prelude  to  hostilities  of  a much  more 
serious  kind.  Prince  Bismarck’s  warning  to  France  has 
certainly  been  misunderstood  in  England ; and  some  Eng- 
lish papers,  and  notably  the  Times,  have  lectured  him  on 
his  supposed  misdemeanour  -with  a comic  gravity.  No 
one  who  remembers  the  few  weeks  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870 
will  forget  how  nearly  peace  was  preserved,  and  how  surely 
it  would  have  been  preserved  if  the  “ light  heart  ” ivith 
which,  according  to  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  the  French  nation 
went  into  the  conflict  had  not  meant  simply  a light  head. 
A little  reserve  and  decency  on  the  part  of  the  French  press 
would  then,  when  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was 
trembling  in  the  balance,  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
peace.  No  one  knows  better  than  Prince  Bismarck  what 
are  the  precise  dangers  to  European  peace  which  have  at 
present  to  be  guarded  against.  He  has  shown  himself, 
ever  since  the  consolidation  of  Germany,  to  be  the  reverse 
of  the  unscrupulous  aggressor  which  the  fears  and  imagi- 
nation of  Frenchmen  depict  him  to  be ; he  is,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  sincerely  anxious  to  maintain  peace  ; and 
if,  from  time  to  time,  he  gives  a word  of  warning  to  France, 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  he  believes  there  are  good 
grounds  for  it,  than  that  he  does  so  merely  in  a fit  of  ill- 
humour. 

The  convocation  of  the  Reichstag  at  an  unusual  season, 
following  close  upon  the  article  in  the  North  German  Gazette, 
seemed  to  give  additional  importance  to  the  warning.  In  fact, 
however,  when  the  Reichstag  met,  the  most  important  busi- 
ness given  it  to  transact  related  to  the  commercial  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Spain.  It  is  very  possible,  neverthe- 
less, that  when  the  German  Parliament  was  convoked,  it 
was  intended  that  matters  of  grave  importance  should  be 
laid  before  it ; and  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  convo- 
cation and  the  actual  meeting,  the  reasons  for  doing  so  had 
disappeared.  The  chief  guarantee  of  European  peace,  as  we 
have  often  pointed  out,  lies  in  a cordial  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  more  sincere  this  alliance  is, 
and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  other  Powers  will  recognize 
its  value.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  those  that  are 
peaceably  disposed  will  either  formally  adhere  to  it,  or  at 
any  rate  shape  their  policy  on  similar  lines  ; while  the  rest- 
lessness and  aggressiveness  of  others  will  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  central  European  States  are  to- 
gether too  strong  to  be  attacked -with  success.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  late  meeting  of  the  two  Chancellors  had 
for  its  object  to  reaffirm  and  to  strengthen  the  good  under- 
standing between  Germany  and  Austria.  The  more  con- 
ciliatory tone  of  the  latest  article  in  the  North  German 
Gazette  on  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany 
appears  to  imply  that,  if  any  misunderstanding  had  a shoi't 
time  ago  arisen  between  the  two  countries,  the  occasion 
of  it  has  now  passed  away.  The  substance  of  this  article 
is  that,  as  long  as  France  respects  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort,  and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
seeks  to  violate  them,  Germany  ■will  not  only  refrain  from 
any  aggressive  action  against  France,  but  will  be  benevo- 
lently neutral  in  any  disputes  in  which  France  may  choose 
to  get  involved  out  of  Europe.  And  here  we  reach  a point 
which  touches  very  closely  the  interests  and  the  pohey  of 
this  country. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  new  colonial  policy  of  France, 
which  was  initiated  by  the  expedition  to  Tunis,  was  begun 
with  the  approval  of  Prince  Bismarck  ; nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
what  ground  he  could  have  for  disapproving  of  it.  The 
first  step  served  to  alienate  Italy  from  France  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  admission  of  Italy  into  the  Austro- 
Gei’man  alliance.  Whether  the  acquisition  of  Tunis  is  an 
equivalent  for  this  loss  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  recent 
policy  of  France  has  obliterated  in  Italy  all  memories  of  the 
services  rendei’ed  to  her  in  1859;  and  the  next  European 
war  may  see  the  armies  and  fleets  of  Italy  arrayed  against 
the  rival  who  is  striving  to  exclude  her  from  all  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Prince  Bismarck’s  knowledge  of 
the  Fi'ench  character  and  of  French  history  has  taught  him, 
as  it  has  taught  every  impartial  observer,  that  if  France 
cannot  be  aggressive  in  one  direction  she  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  so  in  another.  French  restlessness  naturally  moves  on 
the  line  of  least  resistance ; and,  as  it  has  become  hopeless 
to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  Germany,  and  as  the  chances 
of  redeeming  the  defeats  of  1870  are  indefinitely  post- 
poned, some  sort  of  compensation  for  the  wounded  national 
pride  has  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  French  appetite 
for  colonial  adventure  has  grown  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
Partly  stimulated  by  their  own  successes  in  Tunis,  and 
partly  stirred  to  rivalry  by  English  successes  in  Egypt, 
the  French  have  plunged  into  a series  of  enterprises 
outside  Europe,  in  none  of  which,  we  may  be  certain, 
will  Prince  Bismarck  put  any  obstacle  in  their  way.  They 
have,  so  far,  brought  France  no  substantial  gain,  and 
they  have  alienated,  to  no  small  degree,  the  sympathies 
of  this  country  from  her.  Nor  is  this  all.  They  have 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  a war  with  China,  in  which,  if 
it  is  vigorously  undertaken  by  that  empire,  France  can 
only  conquer  by  a large  expenditure  of  men  and  money, 
and  by  seriously  weakening  her  military  and  naval  establish- 
ment at  home.  By  this  diversion  of  French  ambition  into 
new  channels  the  Continental  Powers  of  Europe  are 
rendered  so  much  the  safer,  and  France,  more  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Franco-German  war,  now  finds  herself,  not 
only  in  a position  of  complete  isolation,  but  with  new 
enterprises  on  hand  which  must  prove  a constant  drain  on 
her  resources.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  warnings 
such  as  those  recently  given  in  the  North  German  Gazette 
should  be  regarded.  The  lesson  which  Prince  Bismarck, 
ever  since  the  Peace  of  Frankfort,  has  striven  to  impress 
on  the  French  mind  is  this.  Germany  and  her  allies  are 
quite  strong  enough  to  resist  any  attack  that  France  and 
whatever  friends  she  can  find  may  make  upon  her.  But  if 
France,  without  making  any  actual  attack,  chooses  to  take 
up  an  irritating  and  aggressive  attitude  towards  Germany, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Germany  will  not  anticipate 
France  and  strike  the  first  blow  herself.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  France  may  choose  to  do  elsewhere  than  in 
Europe  is  no  business  of  Germany’s.  The  prudence  and 
foresight  of  this  policy  are  verified  year  after  year.  France 
now  finds  herself  in  a much  weaker  position  than  before  she 
rushed  into  colonial  enterprises.  WMle  the  Austro-German 
alliance  seems  yearly  to  be  growing  in  strength  and 
intimacy,  France  is  steadily  losing  friends  and  frittering 
away  in  unprofitable  adventures  abroad  the  strength  which 
unforeseen  accidents  may  at  any  moment  call  upon  her  to 
put  forth  in  Europe. 


THE  HAEVEST. 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  with  regard  to  the  crops  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  that  the  wheat  crop  of  this 
year  is  probably  the  smallest  grown  within  living  memory. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  the  yield 
per  acre  is  the  worst  that  can  be  remembered  ; enough  has 
been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  produce"  of  the  crop  now 
being  gathered  to  make  it  certain  that  in  many  years  the 
yield  per  acre  has  been  less  than  it  is  in  1883.  But,  taking 
acreage  and  yield  together,  the  total  growth  is  very  small. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  has 
steadily  declined  in  quantity,  and  in  round  numbers  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  cereal  year  just  closing  there -were  a 
million  acres  less  planted  with  wheat  than  was  the  case  ten 
years  ago.  The  cultivation  of  land  for  wheat  appeass  to  be 
dying  out.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  in 
this  season  there  was  so  great  a reduction  compared  with 
last  year  as  there  is — namely,  13  per  cent. — by  the  free 
choice  and  judgment  of  the  farmers.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  competition  of  the  American  and  Russian  and  Indian 


wheat-fields  is  forcing  our  fiirmers  to  give  up  wheat-growing 
because  it  is  an  unprofitable  employment  of  land,  labour, 
and  capital,  now  that  the  constant  and  ample  siq)plic.s  from 
foreign  sources  deprive  them  of  any  comj)on.sation  in  the 
way  of  high  prices  for  bad  ciups ; and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  bad  crops  have  been  the  rule  for  nine  years  in 
succession.  The  last  good  crop  was  in  1874,  and  the  last 
big  crop  of  wheat  was  in  i868.  It  has  been  made  as  clear 
as  noonday  that  wheat-growing  in  this  country  can  pay  its 
way  only  if  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  are 
both  good  and  a fair  price  can  be  obtained.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  quantity,  quality,  and  prjee  having  been 
poor  for  so  many  successive  years,  that  the  agricultural 
returns  show  that  a diminishing  area  of  land  is  under 
wheat.  The  diminution,  however,  of  this  year  is  pro- 
bably so  great  as  it  is  from  causes  beyond  the  farmer’s 
control.  Wheat  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn  or  in  the 
spring.  The  autumn-sown  crop  is  much  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  is  the  spring-sown,  which  is  notoriously 
an  uncertain  crop.  Indeed  many  farmers  will  not  plant 
wheat  in  the  spring,  preferring  to  devote  the  land  to  other 
purposes.  In  days  when  high  prices  were  possible  the 
risk  was  worth  running ; but  now  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
incur  the  chance  of  failure.  As  will  be  remembered,  early 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year  constant  rains  set  in  which  com- 
pletely prevented  the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  these  rains 
lasted  with  a strange  persistence  until  the  early  spring. 
There  are  many  stories  of  fields  partly  sown  in  October 
by  vigorous  pushing  farmers,  where,  before  the  seeding 
could  be  completed,  the  rains  came  and  stopped  the  work, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  sowing  the  remainder  of  the 
same  fields  until  March,  because  for  the  whole  interval  the 
land  was  in  a water-logged  condition.  And  thus,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  that,  if  the  autumn  had  been  more  propitious, 
the  area  of  land  under  wheat  would  have  been  greater. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that,  whether  from  dis- 
couragement by  low  prices,  or  discouragement  by  bad 
weather  at  seeding-time,  the  acreage  of  wheat  in  this 
country  is  the  smallest  on  record.  The  most  sanguine 
could  not  expect  that  with  so  unfavourable  a seed-bed  a 
strong  and  fruitful  plant  Avould  be  the  result.  The  early 
reports  spoke  of  a thin  plant,  and  later  ones  of  “ light 
heads,”  and  perhaps  these  expressions,  as  general  descrip- 
tions of  the  crop,  are  not  inaccurate.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  yield  is  most  variable.  There  never  was 
perhaps  a year  when  it  was  more  difficult  to  assess  the 
average  yield  per  acre.  Some  crops  are  undoubtedly  very 
heavy  ; others  are  just  as  light.  In  some  places  it  is  said 
that  five  and  even  six  quarters  of  good  wheat  have  been 
produced  to  the  acre ; in  others  the  yield  has  not  reached 
more  than  two  quarters,  and  that  of  inferior  quality. 
It  is  certainly  too  early  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  any  defi- 
nite estimate  of  the  yield ; there  is,  however,  remarkable 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  all  the  journals  which  collect 
reports  of  the  growing  crops  in  the  opinion  that  the  crop  is 
short  of  an  average ; and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
reports  which  are  later  in  date,  and  therefore  based  on  more 
extended  experience  of  the  result  of  threshing,  take  a more 
gloomy  view  than  the  earlier  ones.  It  is  certain  that  the 
“ over  average  ” crops  are  not  more  than  about  one-tenth  of 
the  whole.  Estimates  of  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre  are 
now  regarded  asriikely  to  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  high, 
and  if  this  figure  be  applied  to  the  known  acreage,  and  the 
requisite  reduction  made  for  seed  corn  and  that  which  is 
unfit  for  bread-making  purposes,  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  more  than  7^  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  available 
Tor  human  food  from  the  home  growth  of  these  islands.  How 
much  of  this  will  be  secured  in  sound  condition  fit  for  bread 
will  remain  in  doubt  for  a .short  time  ; the  weather  for  a large 
part  of  August  did  wonders  in  maturing  the  crop  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  but  the  stormy  weather  with 
which  in  this  year,  as  in  last  year,  September  was  ushered  in 
reminds  us  that  a large  portion  of  the  crop  is  still  in  jeopardy. 
Assuming,  however,  that  it  will  all  be  secured  in  tolerable 
order,  if  existing  stocks  are  to  be  maintained  at  this  time 
twelve  months  importations  to  the  extent  of  some  1 67  to 
1 7 millions  of  quarters  will  be  wanted.  Probably  "the 
lower  figure  will  suffice,  because  the  potato  crop  promises  a 
large  yield  of  excellent  quahty  should  it  remain  tolerably 
free  from  disease.  The  disease  has  attacked  the  tubers  in 
many  districts,  but  so  far  the  complaints  do  not  appear  to 
be  serious.  It  may  be  remarked  that  nothing  tends  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  bread  so  much  as  a plentiful  supply  of 
good  potatoes.  A further  deduction  may  be  made  from  the 
figure  representing  the  requisite  imports  on  account  of 
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the  abnormally  large  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  known 
to  exist  in  the  stores  at  our  seaports.  These  may  be 
drawn  on  to  the  extent  probably  of  two  or  three  millions 
of  quarters  without  reaching  a hazardously  low  point,  so 
that  imports  of  about  14  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat 
would  meet  the  wants  of  the  nation.  Hence,  as  it  is 
possible  that  consumption  may  be  satisfled  by  an  import 
of  about  14  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  and  as,  excluding 
the  year  just  completed,  when  we  imported  20^  millions,  our 
imports  in  the  three  previous  years  exceeded  in  each  year 
16  million  quarters,  there  is  no  ground  at  first  sight  for  any 
apprehension  as  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  supply  of 
wheat  Ave  need.  It  is  true  that  England  will  not  be  without 
comjjetitors  for  the  surplus  of  the  exporting  countries,  for 
the  wheat  crop  of  Western  Europe  is  poor,  and  importations 
will  be  necessary  to  All  up  the  gap  in  several  countries.  But 
it  is  reported  that  France,  where  the  result  of  the  new 
crop  is  in  doubt,  has  also  large  reserves  of  old  Avheat.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  crop  of  the  United  States,  whence  in  good 
seasons  enormous  supplies  are  drawn,  is  bad ; but  the  fact 
that  it  is  bad  means  not  a cessation  of  exports,  but  only  a 
reduction  in  their  scale,  and  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  very 
large  stocks  remain  over  from  previous  crops  in  America, 
which  AviU  go  some  way  towards  making  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  1882  crop.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if  the  area 
of  land  under  wheat  in  America  produced  year  after  year 
an  abundant  crop,  a market  could  not  be  found  for  the 
surplus.  America  can  easily  spare  for  England,  after  satis- 
fying other  customers,  8 to  10  millions  of  quarters,  and 
India  and  Bussia,  to  put  aside  all  smaller  sources  of  supply, 
will  send  us  more  than  the  rest.  Prices  are  now  low,  and  the 
'.competition  of  France  and  Germany  may  force  us,  after  our 
stocks  have  been  reduced,  to  pay  somewhat  higher  for  what 
we  want ; but  enough  is  known  to  give  the  country  con- 
fidence that  bread  will  be  cheap  in  the  coming  year. 

The  area  planted  with  oats  and  barley  does  not  show  any 
' distinct  tendency  to  decrease  or  to  increase.  The  land  under 
barley  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years; 
while  under  oats  there  is  more  than  in  any  year  of  which 
records  have  been  obtained.  These  are  the  best  corn  crops 

■ uf  the  year,  and  both  give  good  yields.  What  the  quality 
may  be  depends  very  much  on  the  weather,  but  the  quantity 
is  assured.  The  quality  of  home-groAvn  barley  of  late  years 
has  been  extremely  indiflerent  in  consequence  of  the  Avet 
autumns.  What  betAveen  bad  barleys  and  the  failure  of  the 
hop  crop  last  year  brewers  had  a rough  time  of  it,  for  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  vary  the  price  as  the  cost  of 
materials  changes,  and  a heavy  crop  of  good-quality  barley 
will  be  very  welcome  to  them.  And  there  appears  also  to 
be  compensation  in  store  for  them  for  the  losses  they  suffered 
last  year  through  the  enormous  prices  they  Avere  obliged  to 
pay  for  hops.  Until  the  gale  of  last  Sunday,  the  accounts  of 
■the  hops  gave  promise  of  an  immense  crop  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality.  But  the  storm  of  that  day  Avrought  great 
damage  by  bruising  the  unpicked  hops.  The  quality  will 
■therefore  suffer,  but  the  quantity  is  great  enough  to  ensure 
moderate  prices.  A serious  feature  in  the  agricultural 
balance-sheet  of  the  year  is  the  very  small  advance  shown 
..in  the  numbers  of  our  cattle  and  sheep.  The  numbers 

■ of  cattle  have  increased  by  only  27  per  cent,  over  those 
in  1882;  and  those  of  sheep  by  only  3-1  percent.  But  of 
cattle  we  have  less  by  about  a similar  percentage  than  we 

■ possessed  in  1874,  and  almost  precisely  the  same  number 
A/that  we  had  in  1873  ; while  of  sheep  we  have  about  5 million 

head  less  than  in  1874  or  1868,  the  two  years  when  our 
flocks  were  at  their  highest  point.  When  the  increase  of 
■the  population  and  the  comparatively  small  increase  in  the 
imports  of  animals  are  taken  into  consideration,  there  need 
-be  no  surprise  at  the  high  prices  commanded  by  beef  and 
mutton.  Our  pasture  and  grass  lands  have  shown  a steady 
increase,  however,  during  the  same  period;  and  at  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  they  must  be  less  productive,  as 
we  get  less  meat  from  them.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
■a  distinct  increase  of  the  use  of  milk  as  a beverage  has  taken 
place  meanwhile,  and  it  may  be  that  the  population  is  taking 
<an  increased  yield  off  the  land  in  the  shape  of  milk  and  its 
products,  instead  of  in  the  form  of  meat.  It  is  an  inquiry 
well  Avorth  instituting,  though  full  of  difficulty.  From 
whatever  source  the  profit  comes,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
seek  for  anytlung  beyond  the  high  price  of  meat  to  account 
for  it,  meadow  lands  are  without  doubt  remunerative  to  the 
farmer,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  letting  pasture  farms. 
Certain  it  is  that  our  pastures  have  yielded  excellent  herbage 
this  year ; though,  so  far  as  the  hay  crop  is  concerned,  the 
^gathering  was  long  and  tedious,  and  a large  proportion  of 


the  crop  Avas  spoiled  by  delay  and  rain.  Horse-keepers  will 
not  find  their  bills  ruinous  this  season.  Straw  for  litter  Avill 
be  the  great  difficulty ; and  if  the  area  under  wheat  becomes 
much  less,  this,  the  best  of  all  bedding  for  horses,  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Its  scarcity  noAv  makes  it  very  costly. 


LORD  COLERIDGE  INTERVIEWED. 

LOBD  COLERIDGE  has  of  late  had  several  opportu^ 
nities  of  doing  the  press  of  his  native  country  some 
service  in  an  extra-official  way.  He  supplied  it  Avith  many 
columns  of  copy,  directly  or  indirectly,  only  a few  weeks 
ago,  Avhen  he  took  the  chair  at  a public  dinner,  and  made 
one  more  of  our  fidgety  assertions  that  the  stage  is  in  Eng- 
land a reputable  profession.  After  giving  everybody  an 
excellent  text  for  long  demonstrations  of  Avhat  might  Avell 
be  taken  for  a self-evident  proposition,  he  has  now  come  to 
the  help  of  the  neAvspapers  in  the  silly  season.  His  trip  to 
America  Avas  sure  to  be  amply  commented  on  in  that  con- 
tinent, where  much  less  distinguished  persons  have  filled 
their  columns  before  now.  It  was  less  a matter  of  course 
that  the  impertinent  gabble  of  American  reporters  should 
be  largely  copied  into  English  papers.  There  Is,  however, 
no  particular  cause  for  surprise  that  this  also  should  have 
come  to  pass.  The  funnier  kind  of  our  neAvspapers  have 
draAvn  on  the  American  press  for  their  humour  for  so  long 
now  that  they  may  reasonably  begin  to  imitate  it  in  other 
things.  The  Americanization  of  our  institutions  is  fated  to 
proceed  apace.  For  the  rest,  harmless  tittle-tattle  about 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  a judge  fills  space  not  less 
effectually  and  more  agreeably  than  long  reports  of  dro^wn- 
ings  by  shipAvreck  or  killing  by  railway  accidents.  From 
one  point  of  view,  however,  the  extracts  from  the  Hew 
York  papers  are  decidedly  disappointing.  To  report  all  the 
traveller’s  sayings  and  doings  shows  a sincere  intention  on 
their  part  to  be  as  pushing  and  offensive  as  ever,  but  the 
result  has  not  wholly  answered  to  the  endeavour.  We  shall 
not  be  in  a hurry  to  assert  that  the  taste  of  American 
journalism  is  improving,  or  that  their  public  is  less  fond  of 
gossip  than  of  old.  Summer  heat  and  tedium  of  working 
in  holiday  time  no  doubt  affect  New  York  reporters  like 
other  people.  If  they  do  not  leave  their  vices  of  impu- 
dence, and  mendacity,  and  underbred  curiosity,  there  per- 
haps come  times  of  lassitude  Avhen  these  vices  leave  them. 
Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the  fact  that  Lord 
Coleridge  and  his  fellow-travellers  are  defended  by  a body 
of  American  friends  not  untrained  in  the  art  of  keeping 
the  reporter  at  a proper  distance.  From  some  or  from  all 
of  these  causes,  or  for  some  more  subtle  reason  which  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  discovering,  it  is  certainly  the  case 
that  the  reporters  set  to  worry  Lord  Coleridge  have  been, 
judging  by  then  former  feats,  discreet  even  to  dulness. 
They  have  scarcely  gone  beyond  pestering  him  Avith  harm- 
less questions  about  harmless  things.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  inquired  into  what  he  ate  at  breakfast,  or  whether 
he  wore  a nightcap,  or  how  many  shirts  he  carried  in  his 
trunk,  or  any  of  the  other  and  even  more  delicate  matters 
Avhich  used  to  be  dear  to  the  readers  of  American  papers. 

His  personal  appearance  has,  indeed,  been  the  subject  of 
some  comment ; but  so  mild  is  that  comment  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  worthy  of  notice  if  it  did  not  suggest  some 
speculation  as  to  the  ideals  of  the  reporters  themselves, 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  their  studies  at  school  and  else- 
Avhere.  “ As  his  lordship  was  leaning  over  the  rail,”  says 
the  reporter  of  the  JVew  York  World,  “ he  presented  little 
“ the  appearance  of  the  typical  English  judge.”  How  ought 
an  English  judge  to  look  when  he  is  leaning  over  a rail, 
according  to  American  ideas  ? A certain  amount  of  negative 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  further  comments  of  the  re- 
porter. We  hear  of  Lord  Coleridge’s  “ six  feet  of  height,” 
from  Avhich  it  appears  that  the  typical  English  judge  of 
American  fancy  is  not  tall.  Further  on  there  is  a reference 
to  “ the  slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders,”  from  which  it  is  fair 
to  conclude  that — always  according  to  the  idea  of  New 
York — -the  grave  persons  who  sit  upon  “ the  royal  bench  of 
“ British  Themis  ” should  be  square-built.  “ His  face  (Lord 
Coleridge’s)  was  ruddy,  pleasant,  and  clean-shaven,”  as  he 
looked  down  on  that  reporter  who  had  come  out  to  see  a 
typical  English  judge,  and  went  back  disappointed.  It  is 
further  noted  that  “ the  sixty  years  in  passiiig  over  his 
“ head  had  touched  it  with  grey.”  The  reporter  does  not 
tell  us  what  particular  sixty  years  he  points  out  by  his 
definite  article,  but  Ave  may  conclude  rather  that  his 
grammar  is  defective  than  that  he  supposes  a particular 
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series  of  years  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  passing  over 
the  heads  of  Lord  Chief  Justices  of  England.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  learn  from  this  ingenious  gentleman 
that  the  typical  English  judge  of  American  fancy,  be- 
sides being  short  and  thickset,  must  neither  be  ruddy, 
nor  pleasant,  nor  clean-shaven,  nor  sixty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  or  that,  if  he  is — for  on  this  point  there  is 
room  for  doubt — then  his  hair  must  not  be  grey.  We 
should  like  to  learn  whether  the  typical  English  judge  is 
supposed  to  preserve  the  colour  of  his  hair  by  nature  or  by 
art.  Perhaps  he  always  wears  his  wig  1 It  speaks  well  for 
the  growing  self-restraint  of  the  American  reporter  that 
Lord  Coleridge  was  not  asked,  as  he  looked  over  the  rail 
of  Mr.  Gerry’s  yacht,  what  he  thought  of  America.  The 
representatives  of  the  newspapers  (we  believe  that  is  their 
favourite  title)  seem  to  have  been  content  to  wait  for  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  in  and 
about  New  York.  Their  curiosity  was  of  a more  practical 
kind,  for  they  succeeded  in  extorting  a legal  opinion  out  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  his  brother  judge.  Sir  Jajies 
Hannen,  as  they  were,  so  to  speak,  sitting  in  banco  at  the 
breakfast  table.  The  point  was  not  a very  delicate  one. 
“ After  breakfast  was  over,  the  Herald  reporter  brought  up 
“the  subject  of  the  Confederate  Bond  Syndicate  in  England 
“ and  its  contemplated  action,  as  outlined  in  the  Herald's 
“ cable  despatches.”  It  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  any 
American  who  may  fear  that  something  would  come  of  the 
Confederate  Bond  Syndicate  to  learn  that  “ among  these 
“ eminent  men  of  the  English  Bar  ” (two  of  them  are  on  the 
Bench,  as  it  happens,  but  this  is  amatter  of  detail)  “ there  was 
“ no  divided  opinion  on  the  subject.”  They  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  on  looking  into  the  matter  of  the  Confederate 
Bonds,  they  found  nothing  in  it.  What  sort  of  answer 
the  reporter  thought  he  would  get  when  he  asked  Lord 
Coleridge  whether  he  was  afraid  of  being  blown  up  with 
dynamite  we  cannot  guess.  From  the  fact  that  the  Herald 
thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  its  readers,  in  large  type,  that 
he  is  “ clearly  not  afraid,”  perhaps  it  was  an  expression 
of  abject  terror.  He  was  convinced  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice’s  courage  by  a little  smile,  the  gentle  charm  which 
vanquished  Camoens  in  a tenderer  matter.  Indeed  Lord 
Coleridge  seems  to  have  smiled,  and  smiled  with  the  hap- 
piest effects.  He  told  his  questioner  that  he  objected  to 
rushing  through  a country,  “ with  a smile  at  reminiscences 
“ American  travellers  called  up.”  Whether  these  travellers 
were  in  or  from  America  does  not  appea.r,  but  probably  the 
latter,  as  the  reporter’s  resigned  victim  went  on  to  add,  “ I 
“ have  met  a number  of  cultured  Americans,  and  have  been 
“ attracted  by  a certain  vivacity  possessed  by  them  as  a 
“ class.”  If  the  report  of  the  conversation  is  accurate,  it 
would  appear  that  the  air  of  America  has  already  had  an 
injurious  effect  on  Lord  Coleridge’s  taste  in  adjectives.  On 
this  side  of  the  herring-pond  he  would  doubtless  have  re- 
membered that  “ cultured’”  is  part  of  the  vocabulary  of 
our  prigs.  In  the  following  sentences  we  get  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  continual 
smiling  throughout  this  most  interesting  conversation. 
“ My  ideas  of  this  country  are  exceedingly  vague,  though,” 
he  said,  “ I know  hardly  more  of  it  than  did  young 
“ Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  Now  under  the  circumstances 
there  was  malice  in  this  mention  of  the  novel  in  which 
Dickens  took  his  revenge  for  much  boring  and  the  failure 
to  obtain  an  American  copyright.  In  a sly  way  Lord 
Coleridge  was  poking  fun  at  the  reporter.  He  uttered 
these  so  harmless-seeming  words  with  a distinct  re- 
collection of  the  gentleman  who  waited  for  the  steamer 
which  brought  young  Martin  Chuzzlewit  across  the 
Atlantic  on  the  voyage  which  ended  at  Eden.  On  two 
other  points  of  some  interest  answers  of  a very  guarded 
character  were  got  from  the  wandering  Chief  Justice.  He 
made  the  safe  observation  that  “ When  I left  England  the 
“ Irish  question  and  the  Irish  people  were  in  the  usual  con- 
“ dition.  Nothing  seems  to  affect  them  or  bring  matters 
“ any  nearer  to  adjustment.”  As  the  same  answer  might 
have  been  safely  given  at  random  by  a Rip  Van  Winkle 
who  had  just  woke  from  a sleep  of  any  length.  Lord 
Coleridge  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  materially  to  the 
sum  of  American  knowledge  by  this  his  most  judicious 
reply  to  the  inquiring  journalist.  Again,  with  the  same 
commendable  reserve,  he  “ allowed,”  to  drop  for  a moment 
into  the  American  language,  that  England  would  probably 
adopt  a Code  in  the  course  of  time,  but  he  declined  to 
guess  how  much  time  would  pass  before  the  reform  was 
effected.  It  would  be  curious  to  learn  how  long  Lord 


Coleridge  thinks  it  would  take  a Grand  Committee  to 
make  its  mind  up  on  the  merits  of  a Code.  But  the 
feeble  reporter  never  asked,  and  it  is  too  probable  that 
Lord  Coleridge  would  have  smiled,  and  put  the  question 
by,  so  wary  was  he. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  as  yet  the  reporters  have 
either  not  tried  to  get  rises  out  of  their  visitor  or  have 
failed.  Their  want  of  power  is  more  probable  than  their 
want  of  will.  With  the  usual  smile  he  gave  the  repi-e- 
sentatives  of  the  great,  intelligent,  and  “ cultured  ” press  of 
America  to  understand  that  he  would  not  be  drawn  like  a 
badger.  “ I am  a very  bad  hand  at  answering  questions, 
“ for  I am  so  thoroughly  used  to  cross-examining  on  my  own 
“ account  that  my  remarks  are  usually,  indeed,  with  an 
“ interrogation,”  was  the  polite  formula  he  used  on  the 
occasion.  It  was  not  generally  supposed,  in  the  days  before 
Lord  Coleridge  had  passed  from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench, 
that  cross-examination  was  exactly  his  strongest  point,  but 
he  has  certainly  shown  that  he  does  not  want  skill  in  the 
passive  part  of  the  art.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean  no  regret 
will  be  felt  to  learn  that  it  is  so.  In  these  days  of  talkative 
statesmen  and  impulsive  self-revelations  on  the  part  of 
persons  in  authority,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are 
still  some  who  can  be  reticent  with  dignity.  But  does 
Lord  Coleridge  think  that  this  obstinacy  in  refusing 
to  gratify  the  legitimate  desires  of  a great  and  inqui- 
sitive people  is  the  proper  way  to  promote  friendly  feel- 
ings between  the  nations?  We  know  how  our  American 
cousins  can  run  after  a Duke,  for  did  not  that  Duke’s 
own  reporter.  Dr.  William  Russell,  write  a book  to 
tell  us  all  about  it  ? From  the  same  authority  we  know 
how  angry  they  were  when  the  door  was  shut  on  their 
impertinent  noses.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  slowly 
growing  kindness  of  America  for  England  will  nob  stand 
many  such  strains.  All  this  suggests  a very  serious  reflec- 
tion. In  a short  time  an  Englishman  ivho  is  more  talked 
about  than  any  other  of  his  generation  will  go  to  the 
States;  and  it  is  said  on  the  best  authority- that  he  too, 
like  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  means  to  take  his  own 
reporter.  It  is  prudently  done  in  Mr.  Irving  as  far  as 
his  own  convenience  is  concerned,  but  is  it  patriotic  ? 
Ought  he  not  to  think  how  likely  it  is  that  such  an 
exclusive  regard  for  his  privacy  may  hurt  the  interests 
of  many  active  journalists  and  revive  the  feelings  to 
which  Mr.  Lowell  gave  eloquent  expression  in  days  when 
he  was  not  yet  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  ? 
A happier  prospect  is  that  this  revolt  against  the  inter- 
viewer may  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  distinguished 
persons  may  travel  in  America  to  attend  to  their  business 
or  see  their  friends  'without  being  subject  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  impudent  intruders.  It  is  a consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished ; but,  like  the  adoption  of  the  Eng- 
lish Criminal  Code,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  postponed  to  a 
distant  and  uncertain  future. 


SIIAKSPEARE’S  GRAVE. 

IN  a letter  to  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last,  the  Rev. 

G.  Arbuthnot,  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  informs 
the  public  that  “ the  silly  season  ” has  begun.  We  can 
only  hope  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  proposal  to  which  his 
letter  refers,  as  well  as  the  part  which  he  has  personally 
taken  in  it,  the  silly  season  is  already  at  an  end.  It 
is  the  neighbouring  town  of  Coventry  which  boasts  of  a 
“ Peeping  Tom  ” amid  its  mythical  heroes ; but  if  the  pro- 
posal to  unearth  with  no  reasonable  cause  the  mortal  remains 
of  England’s  greatest  poet  should  be  really  carried  out,  the 
palm  for  vulgar  and  indecent  curiosity  ■will  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Stratford.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Ingleby,  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  Shakespear's  Bones,  with  which 
we  do  not  happen  to  be  acquainted,  dedicated  the  same 
jointly  to  the  Vicar  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Shakspeare’s  native  town.  He  also,  it  appears,  sent  a pre- 
sentation copy  to  the  Vicar,  and  presumably  also  to  the 
Mayor.  We  cannot  but  wonder,  as  the  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  Corporation  as  well,  whether  all  the  members  of  the 
To'wn  Council,  and  all  the  oflicers  of  the  Corporation,  such 
as  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  and  the  Inspector 
of  Nuisances,  were  similarly  honoured.  It  would  seem  only 
courteous  on  Dr.  Ingleby’s  part  to  have  paid  the  usual  mark 
of  respect  to  those  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book ; but,  if 
he  did  so,  he  must  have  incurred  very  serious  expense. 
Not  having  seen  the  work  in  question,  we  have  no  opinion 
as  to  whether  either  the  Vicar,  or  the  Mayor,  or  the 
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Corporation  will  be  any  the  wiser  for  reading  it ; though, 
judging  from  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the  case,  we 
should  advise  them  to  refrain.  But  as  to  the  practical 
proposal  which  accompanied  Dr.  Ingleby’s  gift  to  the 
Yicar,  we  confess  to  having  a very  strong  and  decided 
opinion.  Dr.  Inglebt  proposes  to  exhume  Shakspeare’s 
body  with  a view  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  certain  points 
on  which  he  is  doubtful.  Now  both  psychologists  and 
plain  people  are  agreed  that  the  state  of  doubt  is  not  a 
pleasurable  one ; but  even  if  points  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  are  involved  in  the  present  case  could  be  set 
at  rest  by  the  proposed  disinterment,  we  should  still  hold 
that  certainty  as  to  them  would  be  dearly  purchased  by 
what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  an  utterly  senseless 
sacrilege. 

The  object,  we  are  informed,  for  which  Shakspeare’s  last 
wishes  are  to  be  set  at  nought,  is  “to  compare  the  poet’s 
“ skull  with  the  monumental  bust  in  the  church,  and  also 
“ to  set  at  rest  the  many  conflicting  portraits  of  the  poet  in 
“ existence.”  The  final  clause  of  this  sentence  is  a master- 
piece of  bad  English.  But  the  writer’s  style  is  not  just  now 
our  business.  As  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  justly  re- 
marks in  a memorial  which  he  has  addressed  on  this  subject 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  either  the  skull  which  the 
exhumers  might  find  in  the  grave  will  or  will  not  corre- 
spond with  the  bust  in  the  church.  If  it  does  correspond, 
what  is  at  present  a very  probable  surmise  will  be  turned 
into  a certainty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not,  then 
the  inference  will  be  that  the  skull  is  not  Shakspeare’s. 
That  the  bust  is  an  authentic  likeness,  and  that  it  was  very 
probably  taken  from  a mask  made  after  death,  is  a view  of 
the  matter  which  has  far  more  in  its  favour  than  that  a 
skull  found  in  the  grave,  and  difiering  from  the  bust,  can 
be  that  of  the  poet.  There  is  really  very  little  to  add  by 
way  of  argument  to  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps’s  brief 
memorial ; nor  is  there  any  escape  from  the  dilemma  which 
he  sets  before  Dr.  Ingleby.  More  than  two  centuries  and 
a half  have  passed  away  since  Shakspeare’s  death,  and  we 
can  have  absolutely  no  certainty  that  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  course  of  that  period  his  grave  has  not  been 
tampered  with.  If  now,  in  the  full  light  of  publicity, 
people  are  to  be  found  ready  to  disregard  the  pathetic 
appeal  written  on  the  gravestone,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  tomb  has  been  already  disturbed  and  all  record  of  the 
fact  been  lost.  There  is,  indeed,  a story  of  a person  who 
obtained  leave  from  a former  Vicar  to  open  the  grave,  but 
who  providentially  went  mad  before  the  project  could  be 
carried  out.  The  sole  point  which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
proved  by  opening  the  grave  is  this  : — If  the  skull  and  the 
bust  agree,  this  will  be  proof  that  no  Dr.  Inglebys  have  been 
at  work  before.  Whether  this  result  is  worth  the  pain  and 
shame  which  will  be  felt  wherever  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
is  held  in  honour  we  can  safely  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Town  Council  of 
Stratford,  setting  an  example  which  the  Vicar  would  do 
well  to  follow,  have  decided  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
hinder  the  proposed  sacrilege.  In  the  face  of  this,  and  of 
the  strong  expressions  of  disapproval  which  have  come  from 
many  other  quarters,  the  proposal  ^vill  hardly  be  pressed, 
and  will  almost  certainly  not  be  carried  out.  The  problems 
that  exercise  Dr.  Ingleby’s  mind  will  remain  unsolved,  and 
Shakspeare’s  bones  will  for  the  present  rest  in  peace.  The 
proposal,  however,  is  one  which,  in  an  age  of  petty  and 
diseased  cmiosity,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  revived ; and  we 
dare  say  that  there  are  a good  many  people  besides  Dr. 
Ingleby  who  will  be  disappointed  at  his  failure.  There  is 
something  inhuman,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  in  this 
craving  to  pry  into  what  the  piety  of  mankind  has  always 
treated  with  a solemn  reserve.  Right  feeling  prompts  us 
to  respect  the  graves  even  of  those  who  are  quite  unknown 
to  us.  The  last  wishes  of  the  dead,  even  if  they  seem  to 
us  capricious  or  unrea*Sonable,  we  do  not  lightly  set  aside. 
Unless  it  be  a plain  duty  to  disregard  them,  they  are  apt 
to  be  carried  out  with  a fidelity  which  perhaps  no  wish  of 
the  living  person  could  have  commanded.  But  there  is 
nothing  capricious  or  unreasonable  in  the  poet’s  desire  that 
what  was  mortal  of  him  should  rest  in  peace  in  the 
parish  chvu’ch  of  his  native  town.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  to  open  the  grave  would  do  no  harm  to  the  dead. 
That  may  be  true  enough.  We  object  to  the  proposal,  not 
because  it  harms  the  dead,  but  because  it  harms  the  living. 
We  object  to  it  because,  by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
feelings  of  reverence  and  affection  gather  round  the  last 
resting-places  of  those  whose  words  or  deeds  have  made 
them  leaders  and  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  is  of  much 


more  importance  that  these  feelings  should  be  respected 
than  that  the  claims  of  a trivial  and  purposeless  curiosity 
should  he  gratified.  To  attain  some  end  of  serious  import- 
ance, no  one  would  object  to  the  exhumation  of  any  body 
so  long  as  it  was  done  decently  and  in  order.  But  that,  to 
gain  the  idle  object  of  Dr.  Ingleby’s  search,  the  last  prayer 
of  one  to  whom  every  cultivated  Englishman  owes  a.personal 
debt  of  gratitude  should  be  wantonly  rejected  is  a wholly 
different  matter.  It  would  needlessly  disgust  and  offend 
thousands  of  people ; it  would  bring  deserved  opprobrium  on 
the  country  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations ; and  it  would  go  far 
to  stimulate  the  vice  of  morbid  and  impertinent  curiosity, 
which  needs  no  encouragement,  but  rather  every  check  that 
can  be  applied  to  it. 

The  Vicar’s  letter  to  the  Times  is  curious.  “ If  public 
“ opinion,”  he  says,  “ was  clearly  expressed  in  favour  of  an 
“ exploration  of  the  poet’s  tomb,  I should  offer  no  opposition.” 
Now  what  public  opinion  has  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
what  the  Vicar’s  notion  of  public  opinion  is,  it  is  a little 
hard  to  make  out.  Taking  perhaps  too  idealistic  a view 
of  the  functions  of  a clergyman,  we  imagined  that  it  was  his 
part  to  guide  public  opinion,  to  check  its  aberrations,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  manfully  to  withstand  it ; and  this  espe- 
cially in  a matter  such  as  this,  which  touches  the  Church 
nearly.  At  stated  times  and  seasons  the  Vicar  reads  the 
Creed  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Athanasius. 
There  is  a phrase  about  this  Saint  which  is  familiar  to  many 
persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  Arian  heresy  or  the 
Council  of  Nicsea.  It  is  one  of  those  phrases  which  nobody 
who  has  heard  it  ever  forgets.  It  consists  of  three  words — 
Athanasius  contra  mundum.  Supposing  that  what  the 
Vicar  terms  “ public  opinion  ” had  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  scheme,  it  would  equally  have  been  his  duty  to 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  to  open  the 
grave  was  based,  and,  if  he  personally  deemed  them 
insufficient,  to  give  a direct  refusal  to  forward  the  pro- 
ject in  any  way.  Besides,  the  Vicar  can  hardly  be  so 
innocent  of  the  ways  of  the  world  as  not  to  know  that 
there  is  probably  nothing  so  easy  to  counterfeit  as  public 
opinion.  A dozen  busybodies  can  palm  themselves  off,  if 
they  are  only  noisy  enough,  as  representatives  of  the 
wffiole  country.  It  may  be  true  that  they  are  sure  to  be 
found  out  in  time ; but  in  the  meanwhile  all  the  mischief 
they  are  capable  of  doing  may  have  been  done.  No  rational 
man  can  doubt  that,  if  a hundred  persons  were  taken  at 
random,  either  from  the  educated  classes  or  from  the  general 
public,  the  immense  majority  would  vote  in  favour  of  re- 
specting Shakspeare’s  last  wish,  and  would  need  something 
very  dffierent  from  Dr.  Ingleby’s  reason  to  make  them 
change  their  minds.  We  can  only,  in  conclusion,  congra- 
tulate the  Town  Council  of  Stratford  on  the  sensible  and 
vigorous  course  which  they  have  taken.  We  commend 
their  example  to  the  imitation  of  Dr.  Ingleby  and  of  the 
Vicar ; and,  if  we  may  conclude  with  a word  of  advice  to 
the  latter,. we  should  suggest  that  he  might  think  a little 
more  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  cases  that  come  before 
him  and  a little  less  of  public  opinion. 


LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  CALCUTTA. 

Much  attention  was  naturally  aroused  by  Lord  Ripon’s  frank 
admission,  in  the  Resolution  which  introduced  the  new  de- 
parture in  the  policy  of  Local  Self-Government,  that  the  material 
interests  of  the  communities  concerned  would  not  improbably  be 
for  the  present  inj  uriously  affected  by  the  proposed  changes.  The 
practical  statesmanship  of  Indian  officials,  with  a keen  eye  to  re- 
sults, was  startled  at  the  introduction,  on  theoretic  grounds,  of  a 
reform  the  immediate  results  of  which  were  confessedly  expected 
to  be  inferior  to  those  attained  by  existing  arrangements.  When 
it  was  remembered  that  these  results  affected  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  a vast  population — the  conditions  of  life, 
health,  disease,  and  death  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
ignorant  and,  to  a great  extent,  helpless  people,  whom  British  ad- 
ministrators have  been  for  years  past,  by  slow  and  painful  efforts, 
guiding  into  a more  excellent  way  as  to  hygiene  than  those  which 
barbarous  ignorance  or  custom  had  prescribed — men  who  stood  face 
to  face,  not  with  the  dreams  of  theorists,  but  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  began  to  ask  what  were  the  theoretic  blessings  for  which  solid 
good  in  matters  of  such  vital  interest  to  society  was  to  be  surrendered, 
and  whatwasmeant  by  the  deterioration  in  administrative  efficiency 
which  the  Resolution  so  jauntily  accepted  as  a probable  result  of 
transferring  to  ignorant  and  inexperienced  hands  the  tasks  on 
which  so  much  skill,  knowledge,  and  self-devotion  had  hitherto 
been  expended  by  the  rulers  of  the  country.  In  none  of  the  many 
departments  of  social  economy  which  the  Government  of  India  has 
taken  under  its  control  has  its  beneficent  influence  been  more  pro- 
foundly felt  or  more  cogently  demonstrated  ^han  in  that  of 
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sanitation.  India  a century  ago  was  the  victim  of  that  host  of 
maladies  which  attend  on  barbarism,  and  to  which  Oriental 
barbarism  especially  appears  to  oO'er  such  congenial  material.  Not 
only  did  terrible  epidemics  sweep,  with  a frequency  unknown  to 
modern  Europe,  devastating  and  unresisted,  over  populations  only 
too  well  prepared  for  their  reception,  but  the  normal  sanitary  con- 
dition of  thousands  of  towns  and  villages  was  such  as  to  render 
really  healthy  existence  in  them  impossible,  and  to  shorten  to  a 
very  material  extent  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life.  Even 
now  the  .average  death-rate  of  India  is  believed  to  be  not  far  short 
of  double  of  that  which  prev.ails  in  many  crowded  English  towns, 
and  this  rate  is  apt  to  fly  up  at  any  moment  in  particular  localities 
to  a figure  which  in  England  would  produce  a general  panic. 

Bad  as  the  present  state  of  things  is,  however,  it  is  a vast 
improvement  on  that  with  which  the  first  English  administrators 
had  to  deal.  Several  of  the  great  diseases,  small-pox  especially, 
have  been  successfully  grappled  with,  the  area  of  their  operation 
has  been  narrowed,  their  destructive  intensity  mitigated,  their 
recurrence  rendered  less  frequent,  and  their  duration  shorter. 
Cholera,  though  it  still  defies  scientific  analysis  of  its  nature 
and  causes,  has  been  brought  to  a considerable  extent  within 
the  category  of  preventable  disease.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  fever,  which  sometimes  sweeps  off  a million  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bengal  in  a year,  is  as  much  the  child  of  damp, 
cold,  bad  clothing,  and  insufficient  food  in  India  as  it  is  in 
England ; great  drainage  operations  have  rescued  entire  districts 
from  its  prostrating  effects.  Leprosy,  if  not  proved  to  be  curable, 
has  been  so  treated  as  to  mitigate  its  consequences  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferer.  The  blessings  of  pure  air  and  clean  water 
have  been  conferred  on  many  of  the  principal  cities,  and  the  good 
effects  of  their  introduction  have  convinced  even  Brahminical  pre- 
judice of  their  value  and  importance  to  the  public  health.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  considering  the  enormous  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  the  battle  waged  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
against  indifference,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  obstinacy  has 
been  fairly  successful,  that  the  population  of  India  is  already 
freed  from  much  suffering  and  disease,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
desire  of  European  officials  to  convince  and  not  compel,  to  avoid 
rough  shocks  to  conscience  or  taste,  and  to  carry  along  with  them 
the  community  in  sympathy  with  the  task  of  improvement, 
has  prevented  that  improvement  from  being  speedier  and  more 
complete. 

For  many  years  past  the  Government  has  in  every  part  of  India 
been  sedulously  endeavouring  to  enlist  native  co-operation  in  the 
task  of  sanitary  reform.  Municipalities  have  been  created  in  all 
the  considerable  towns,  and  wherever  villages  were  so  situated  as 
to  form  a convenient  group  for  joint  administrative  action.  The 
result  has  been  uniformly  that  which  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment rendered  antecedently  probable.  Everywhere  alike  the 
superior  knowledge  and  higher  morale  of  the  English  official  have 
been  combating,  more  or  less  successfully,  with  the  prejudices  of 
men  whom  not  all  the  figures  in  the  world  could  convince  that  it 
was  worth  while  to  spend  their  own  and  their  fellow-townsmen’s 
money  on  such  fanciful  luxuries  as  vaccination,  clean  streets,  and 
wholesome  water.  The  reforms  on  which  the  European  doctor  insisted 
and  for  which  the  European  collector  pressed  were  so  many  “ fads,” 
which  had  in  the  first  instance  to  be  sturdily  resisted  and  then 
patiently  endured  among  many  other  inexplicable  burdens  which 
Providence  thought  fit  to  lay  on  honest  men’s  shoulders.  The  idea 
of  parting  with  well-beloved  rupees  because  a gentleman  who 
styled  himself  a scientific  analyst  declared  the  well-water  of  the 
town  to  be  dangerous  to  human  life  was  one  against  which  the 
conservative  instincts'  of  the  Town  Councillor  revolted,  and  against 
which  he  struggled,  as  the  occasion  demanded,  with  passive  ob- 
stinacy, wily  evasion,  or  open  revolt.  The  consequence  is  that  to 
this  hour  half  the  cities  in  India  drink  water  into  which  the 
sewage  of  centuries  has  been  making  its  way,  and  the  instances  of 
pure  water  supply  are  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
triumphant  folly.  The  expediency  of  carrying  the  people  with 
them  in  these  reforms  has  everywhere  prompted  officials  to 
wait,  to  abandon  much  that  was  obviously  expedient,  to  accept  an 
instalment  where  anything  more  than  an  instalment  was  not  to  be 
had  without  a fight,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  pre- 
ventable evils  till  such  time  as  the  increased  knowledge  and 
intelligence  of  the  community  should  demand  their  prevention. 
India,  it  ought  clearly  to  be  known,  might  be  far  better  off 
as  to  sanitation,  the  death-rate  of  the  population  might  be 
sensibly  lower  than  it  is,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of 
the  country  have  always  recognized  the  necessity  of  popular 
co-operation,  and  have  been  content,  in  forcing  reforms  on  re- 
luctant recipients,  to  do  so  with  a very  gentle  hand  and  with  an 
indulgent  consideration  for  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  with 
which  they  were  at  every  step  confronted.  Their  work,  accord- 
ingly, has  not  been  unpopular,  but  it  has,  as  many  persons  think, 
been  discreditably  slow  and  incomplete. 

Public,  and  indeed  official,  opinion  has  now  decided  that,  this 
being  the  state  of  things,  Lord  Bipon’s  proposals  to  displace  the 
European  official  from  his  position  of  control  and  superintendence 
in  the  municipality,  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  Government 
nominees,  and  rely  to  a large  extent  on  popular  election,  were  the 
height  of  unwisdom.  Experienced  officials,  with  a weary  recol- 
lection of  bootless  struggles  with  ignorant  and  stingy  Town 
Councillors,  protested  against  a change  which  would  tie  their 
hands  tighter  than  ever  as  to  any  useful  work,  and  pointed  out — 
in  more  than  one  instance  with  signal  ability — the  inherent 
unfitness  of  the  Indian  community,  as  at  present  constituted. 


for  the  task  of  self-government.  A memorandum  by  Mr.  Monro, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Calcutta  Division,  which  has  recently 
been  published,  is  a model  of  thoughtful,  well-informed,  and 
practical  good  sense,  and  summarizes  as  cogently  as  could  be 
wished  the  objections  which  men  who  have  a real  acquaintance 
with  the  country  have  to  urge  against  the  crude  and  ill-consi- 
dered projects  of  a romantic  Viceroy.  A scarcely  less  forcible 
argument  against  the  further  popularization  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  India  is  afforded  by  a petition  on  the  subject  of  the 
sanitation  of  Calcutta,  recently  presented  to  the  Government  by  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Among 
the  signatures  we  find  those  of  the  Sanit.ary  Commissioner  for 
Bengal,  of  Dr.  Payne,  Surgeon-General  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  greatest  sanitary  authorities  in  India,  of 
Dr.  Birch,  another  leading  physician  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  General  Hospital,  of  the  Deputy-Surgeon  General,  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Gaols,  of  Mr.  Blandford,  a distinguished  man 
of  science,  to  say  nothing  of  a long  list  of  High  Court  judges, 
bishops,  archdeacons,  barristers,  and  merchants.  Such  signatures 
render  superfluous  the  statement  in  the  petition  that  the  substan- 
tial accuracy  of  the  facts  on  which  it  proceeds  is  guaranteed  by 
official  statistics.  But  those  facts  are  so  startling  as  to  warrant 
every  precaution  against  incredulity.  They  especially  regard  the 
year  1 882,  with  which  the  petitioners  were  dealing.  In  that  year 
there  were  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  2,240  deaths  from  cholera,  against 
an  average  cholera  mortality,  for  the  eleven  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  city  was  partially  supplied  with  pure  water,  of  1,314. 
Although  there  was  no  small-pox,  and  the  mortality  of  the  year 
from  fever  was  below  the  average,  the  deaths  “from  other  causes” 
numbered  5,815,  against  an  average  of  4,151  ; the  total  mortality 
was  13,162,  against  an  average  of  12,023,  total  death-rate  being 
2^  above  the  average  of  eleven  years,  and  i|-  even  above  that  of 
a period  of  fifteen  years,  which  includes  two  years  of  famine  and 
high  prices,  and  four  previous  to  the  supply  of  pure  water.  These 
figures,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  a pretty  steady  growth  in 
cholera  mortality  for  several  years  past,  appear  to  the  petitioners 
to  justify  the  inference  “ that  no  sensible  impression  is  being  made 
by  conservancy  on  general  mortality ; that  the  most  terrible  of  the 
diseases  immediately  attributable  to  insanitary  conditions  is  deci- 
dedly on  the  increase ; and  that,  considering  the  absence  of  small- 
pox and  the  cheap  rate  of  food,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
local  causes  of  disease,  upon  the  danger  of  which  the  Health 
Officers  have  been  for  many  years  insisting,  are  more  active  than 
ever.”  What  these  local  causes  are  the  petitioners  proceed  to 
point  out.  The  different  districts  of  Calcutta  present,  it  appears, 
an  extreme  range  of  mortality.  In  the  Europeanized  portion, 
where  the  drainage,  water  supply,  and  general  conservancy  are 
all  that  could  be  wished,  the  annual  death-rate  sinks  to  13  or  14 
per  thousand,  a better  ratio  than  moat  English  towns  ; but  in  the 
native  portions  the  rate  rises  as  high  as  30  and  40  per  thousand, 
in  one  instance  reaching  the  alarming  amount  of  47  per  thousand. 
The  authorities,  however,  consider  that  these  figures  afford  hardly 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the  real  facts,  and  that  the  “ true 
native  death-rate  of  Calcutta  cannot  reasonably  be  reckoned  at 
less  than  50  per  1,000  per  annum.  It  is  probably  more.” 

The  causes  of  this  abnormal  mortality  are  not  far  to  seek.  A 
large  portion  of  the  native  town  consists  of  collections  of  huts, 
which  are  known  as  “ Bustees,”  and  which  can  be  most  fitly  de- 
scribed as  concentrating  in  their  intensest  form  all  the  conditions 
most  incompatible  with  comfort,  decency,  and  health.  The  soil  is  a 
saturated  mass  of  pollution,  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  poisoned 
exhalations,  “ earthen  drains  abound  which  have  no  flow  and  often 
no  exit,  and  which  are  literally  elongated  cesspools  ” ; the  tanks,  which 
form  the  only  water  supply,  and  which  are  used  alike  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cooking  food,  washing  clothes,  personal  ablution,  and  drink- 
ing, are  to  a large  degree  polluted  with  subsoil  drainings,  and, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Health  Officer,  have  “ become  by 
evaporation,  contamination,  and  use,  little  better  than  reservoirs  of 
diluted  sewage.”  “ In  such  places,”  observes  the  President  of  the 
Municipality,  “ one  wonders,  not  that  the  mortality  of  Calcutta  is 
what  it  is,  but  that  life  can  be  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere.”  Of 
these  horrible  centres  of  impurity  and  disease  there  are  over 
500,  and  in  them,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  cholera 
appears  to  take  its  rise.  A concurrence  of  medical  testimony 
affirms  this  fact,  one  of  the  few  results  that  medical  science  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  as  to  this  terrible  and  inscrutable  disease. 
The  disease  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  these  localities,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cholera  deaths  occurring  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bustees.  The  medical  authorities  give  numerous  striking 
instances  confirmatory  of  their  belief  that  “ the  disease  is  largely 
dependent,  if  not  for  its  origin,  at  least  for  its  development, 
on  filth,”  and  of  the  way  in  which  its  effects  are  localized 
in  the  precise  areas  best  prepared  by  dirt  and  misery  for  its  recep- 
tion. On  one  occasion  an  outbreak  of  cholera  was  traced  to  the 
pollution  of  a tank  by  a quantity  of  putrid  grain  thrown  “by 
mistake  ” of  the  conservancy  officials  into  a tank  which  supplied 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood  with  drinking  water.  On  another 
occasion  the  scene  of  the  outbreak,  on  being  examined,  presented 
an  aspect  of  consummate  nastiness,  exceptionally  horrible  amidst 
surrounding  horrors.  The  evils  of  polluted  water  are  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  “ Bustees.”  There  are  altogether  more  than 
500  tanks  which  are  little  better  than  unfailing  sources  of  disease. 
Of  200  wells  and  tanks  officially  tested  in  1881,  44  per  cent,  were 
pure  sewage,  22  diluted  sewage,  9 per  cent,  were  dirty  water,  and 
four  or  five  were  moderately  safe. 

The  contention  of  the  petitioners  with  regard  to  this  state  of 
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things  appears  at  first  sight  eminently  reasonable.  They  com- 
plain that  the  Commissioners  are  doing  next  to  nothing  towards 
the  removal  of  evils  so  serious  ; that  municipal  taxation  has  been 
lessened  by  more  than  20,oool.  per  annum ; that  municipal  establish- 
ments have  been  reduced  to  a standard  fatal  to  efficiency;  that  the 
protests  of  the  Health  Officers  and  the  threats  of  Government  have 
been  for  years  systematically  neglected ; that,  while  the  wealth  of 
owners  of  house  property  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  general 
improvements  of  the  city,  their  representatives  in  the  municipality 
refuse  to  allow  these  improvements  to  be  extended  to  its  poorer 
part;,  and  that  thus,  “while  expenditure  is  retrenched  and  taxa- 
tion remitted,  large  portions  of  the  community  are  deliberately 
left  year  after  year  in  a condition  which  is  a disgrace  to  humanity, 
a scandal  to  Government,  and  a standing  menace  to  the  surround- 
ing population.”  These  are  strong  words  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Government  by  Sanitary  Commissioners,  physicians,  judges, 
and  men  of  science,  who  may  be  supposed  to  eschew  rhetoric  or 
exaggeration.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  are,  we  are  glad  to  see,  taking  steps  to  force 
the  recalcitrant  Commissioners  into  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  The  moral  as  concerns  the  general  public  is  of  wider 
application.  If  this  is  the  result  of  municipal  administration 
in  the  capital  of  India — the  seat  of  the  Supreme  and  Local 
Governments,  the  headquarters  of  great  sanitary,  medical, 
and  scientific  departments,  and  the  residence  of  a large  com- 
munity of  highly-educated  men,  who  can  make  their  views  known 
through  an  influential  press — what  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
thousands  of  dirty  little  out-of-the-way  towns  and  villages,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  now  being  invited,  in  the  blessed  name  of 
local  self-government,  to  supersede  the  Collector,  ostracize  the 
Magistrate,  and  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  collection  and 
employment  of  municipal  income  ? Can  any  reasonable  man, 
with  such  facts  before  him,  fail  to  see  that  the  extrusion  of  the 
official  authority,  of  the  zeal,  skill,  knowledge,  and  determination 
of  Europeans,  implies  nothing  but  a return  to  the  dirty  stagnation 
in  which  ignorance  and  avarice  rejoice,  and  to  all  the  untold 
miseries  which  the  barbarous  defiance  of  the  laws  of  health  entails 
upon  mankind  ? Lord  Bipon’s  scheme  has  happily  proved  to  a 
large  extent  abortive;  had  it  succeeded,  the  welfare  of  millions 
•would  have  been  sacrificed  to  a feeble  understanding  and  a party 
watchword. 


JOHN  BULL  AND  HIS  ISLAND. 

Myths,  as  the  folk-lore  philosophers  have  long  told  us, 
can  always  be  traced  to  a groundwork  of  fact,  and  thus 
explained  away  ; and  it  is  not  very  long  since  we  assisted, 
as  they  say  in  France,  at  the  conversion — eflected,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  by  an  American  author — of  Eip  Van  Winkle  into 
an  allegory  of  the  seasons.  In  such  cases  as  this  there  is,  it  may 
be  thought,  a certain  straining  in  favour  of  the  accepted  fact 
that  there  are  seasons,  and  that  they  have  a course,  and  that  there- 
from, or  therefore,  the  myth  of  the  sleeper  has  arisen.  It  is  a 
little  amusing  to  find  something  like  the  inverse  process  to  this 
being  carried  on,  and  to  observe  that,  because  hitherto  most  books 
written  by  Frenchmen  on  English  life  and  manners  have  been 
charged  with  hopeless  blunders,  therefore  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
every  book  of  the  kind  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  a mythical  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  first  duty  of  an  English  reviewer  is  to  pick  out 
as  many  faults  as  he  can.  Perhaps,  however,  one  should  consider 
this  as  part  of  an  international  game,  of  which  the  rules  are  toler- 
ably well  ascertained.  It  is  part  of  a good  Parisian’s  belief 
that  no  Englishman,  unless  he  has  lived  for  years  in  Paris, 
can  appreciate  Parisian  jokes,  niceties  of  familiar  speech  in 
Paris,  or  stage  pieces  such  as  L'Etincelle,  which  are  labelled, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  word  Parisian  ; and  it  need  not  be 
denied  that  there  is  ground  enough  for  this  pious  belief.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  part  of  many  good  Englishmen’s  belief 
that  French  life,  as  a whole,  corresponds  to  the  pictures  of 
it  given  in  novels  on  grey  paper,  with  blunt  type ; that  French 
is  an  adjective  synonymous  with  frivolous ; and  that  French 
people  “ may  be  pleasant  enough  to  talk  to  ; but  when  you  come 

to  the  realities  of  life ” The  aposiopesis  is  seldom  filled  in, 

and  is  perhaps  more  eloquent  than  speech.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  rules  of  this  game  have  become  in  some  particulars  slightly 
unfair.  Ever  since,  some  twelve  years  ago,  the  pick  of  the 
Fran^ais  Company  came  over  to  London,  driven  hither  by  stress 
of  circumstance,  and  compelled  by  their  smallness  in  number  to 
fill  the  most  unimportant  parts  with  the  most  important  actors, 
there  has  been  a tendency  to  believe  in  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
myths  ever  generated — the  myth  of  a company  of  actors  amongst 
whom  there  was  no  vanity  and  no  jealousy — and  to  this  day  a 
ludicrous  deference  is  seen  to  be  paid  by  half-instructed  writers 
to  the  supposed  authority,  to  take  an  instance,  of  M.  Sarcey  as  a 
•critic.  In  revenge  fox  this,  however,  one  finds,  as  has  been 
hinted,  such  a book  as  John  Bull  et  son  He,  by  M.  Max  O’Rell 
(whose  name  brings  with  it  a pleasant  flavour  of  “ McKeat  ” and 
the  1830  period),  pounced  upon  for  its  comparatively  few  blunders, 
rather  than  admired  for  being  a far  more  accurate  account  of 
English  ways  and  peculiarities  than  had  before  been  given  by 
any  French  writer.  Mistakes  cannot  but  be  made  in  such  a 
work — a work  which  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  the  record  of 
a visit — and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  a Frenchman  might  be 
able  to  p)ick  holes  in  even  so  charming  and  so  generally  accurate  a 


book  as  Mr.  Hamerton’s  Round  my  House.  M,  O’Rell,  however,  chal- 
lenges criticism  more  than  Mr.  Hamerton  could.  He  attempts  to 
cover  a far  wider  ground,  and  apparently  he  has  not  been  nearly  so 
long  upon  the  ground  that  he  wants  to  cover  as  Mr.  Hamerton  had 
been  when  he  wrote  his  book. 

M.  O’Rell’s  tone  is  no  less  good-natured  than  Mr.  Hamerton’s, 
whatever  may  be  his  relative  merit  as  regards  accuracy ; and  in 
turning  over  his  pages  almost  at  hazard  one  comes  pretty  often 
upon  truths  which  are  very  well  worth  attention,  and  which  are 
writ  down  in  a perfectly  courteous  manner.  Such  truths  are,  of 
course,  sometimes  not  more  than  half-truths  ; but  for  that  very 
reason  they  are  sometimes  the  more  valuable.  For  instance,  what 
general  contradiction  could  be  authoritatively  given  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  English  “collegian”  will  give  you  a decent  trans- 
lation of  passages  from  Telemaque,  from  Rollin,  and  so  on,  but  that 
if  you  ask  him  forthe  current  French  equivalent  of  “ How  do  you 
do  ? ” he  will  be  probably  “ gravelled  ” ? It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  “ collegian  ” would  in  most  cases  give  a rendering  of  “ How 
do  you  do  ? ” less  satisfactory  on  the  whole  than  is  M.  O’Rell’s 
account  of  the  game  of  cricket,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation  : — “ Cricket,  a far  more  quiet  game  than 
football,  and  very  interesting  when  one  understands  the  rules 
well,  consists  in  aiming  a leathern  ball  at  three  sticks  planted 
in  the  earth,  and  defended  by  the  adversary  armed  with  a flat 
club  which  serves  to  return  the  ball  far  enough  away  to  allow  him 
to  run  between  the  two  lines  of  sticks  until  the  ball  has  been 
retrieved.  Such  are  the  games  over  which  young  England  goes 
wild  and  intoxicates  itself.”  Let  it  be  noted  that  M.  O’Rell  in- 
stantly adds  that,  despite  the  accidents  wliich  sometimes  take 
place,  such  pastimes  are  far  better  than  the  reading  of  Nana,  or 
the  kind  of  talk  which  French  schoolboys  are  too  apt  to  delight  in. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  good  English  schools  strikes  M.  O’Rell 
as  far  superior  to  the  French  arrangement,  and  he  speaks  with 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  fact  that  in  England  a school- 
master will  say  to  his  pupil,  “ I want  you  to  do  this  theme  with- 
out the  help  of  a dictionary  or  a grammar,”  and  will  rely  upon 
his  wish  being  fulfilled.  But  of  English  schools  which  are  the 
reverse  of  good,  M.  O’Rell  had  some  peculiarly  disagreeable 
experiences.  He  formed  the  very  sensible  plan  of  learning  English 
by  means  of  teaching  French  in  an  English  school,  and  he  went, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a scholastic  agent,  to  see  a certain 
schoolmaster,  who  appeared  delighted  at  the  proposition.  This 
schoolmaster  then  explained  to  M.  O’Rell  what  his  duties  would 
be.  “ We  get  up  at  six.  You  will  have  to  look  after  the  boys 
while  they  dress,  and  you  will  stay  with  them  in  the  school- 
room until  breakfast  time  at  eight  o’clock.  After  breakfast  you 
will  take  them  out  walking  until  half-past  nine.  What  I want 
in  the  way  of  teaching  is  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  drawing, 
music,  and  dancing.  English,  history,  and  geography  I teach 
myself.  We  dine  atone,  and  at  two  school  begins  again  and  goes 
on  till  five.  At  five  we  have  tea ; after  tea  you  will  take  the 
boys  out  walking  till  seven.  From  seven  till  eight  you  will  look 
after  them  while  they  get  their  lessons  ready.  At  a quarter-past 
eight  we  have  some  bread  and  butter  or  cheese,  and  at  half-past 
eight  the  boys  go  to  bed.”  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  not  a 
very  tempting  situation,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  unlucky  M. 
O’Rell  actually  went  further  and  fared  worse,  for  we  find  him 
stating  how  he  did  finally  begin  to  carry  out  his  plan,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  house  after  a month,  because  the  master’s 
wife  got  drunk  every  Saturday,  and  on  one  occasion  threw  a pot 
of  beer  in  M.  O’Rell’s  face. 

On  various  matters,  as  well  as  on  this  of  education,  M.  O’Rell 
delivers  himself  of  the  opinions  which  he  has  formed  from  his  own 
personal  experience  with  a frankness  which  is  extremely  engaging. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  reasonable  being  will  be  at  odds  with 
him  when  he  speaks  of  the  “ Salvation  Army”  ragamuffins  who 
make  day  hideous  with  horns  and  drums  as  “savages  ” ; and  all  who 
have  suffered  from  a monstrous  nuisance  which  seems  likely  to 
increase  until  the  break-up  of  the  whole  movement  arrives  will 
sympathize  with  his  indignation.  But  what  can  the  Times  have 
done  to  M.  O’Rell  that  he  should  abuse  it  in  such  unmeasured 
terms  ? “A  creaking  old  weathercock,”  he  calls  it,  with  a fine 
confusion  of  metaphors,  “ which  one  sees  every  morning  throwing 
its  venom  right  and  left  to  the  general  terror  of  Continental 
journals,  which  exclaim,  ‘ The  Times  says  this ; the  Times  says 
that.’  This  sheet  of  advertisements,  however,  which  afl’ecta  to 
know  the  secrets  of  all  European  Cabinets  (including  those  of  the 
Maison  Doree),  has  no  other  end  but  money-making,  and  if  it 
represents  any  interest  it  is  that  of  the  great  City  bankers. 
Except  the  Jerome  Paturots  in  search  of  a social  position  who  pore 
over  the  advertisements  in  reading-rooms,  except  the  clubs  and 
other  public  institutions,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  does 
not  read  this  envious,  pedantic,  and  nagging  old  journal.”  It 
is  when  M.  O’Rell  deals  with  our  theatres  that  he  for  once  falls 
completely  in  with  the  rules  of  the  game  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  and  completely  refuses  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  tor  an 
Englishman  to  understand  Parisian  acting.  “ Does  John  Bull 
really  understand  our  Coquelin  ? ” he  asks.  “ I doubt  it.  But  it 
does  not  matter ; John  Bull  has  paid  his  guinea,  and  has  been 
amused  whether  he  has  understood  a word  or  not.”  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  but  too  much  ground  for  this  generalization 
of  M.  O’Rell’s,  as  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  his  strictures  upon 
certain  ludicrous  and  vulgar  theatrical  advertisements  are  com- 
pletely just  ; but  one  wonders  where  he  picked  up  the  notion  that 
the  lower  classes  never  go  to  a theatre  in  England.  This,  however, 
is  perhaps  less  odd  than  his  implicit  belief  that  “ however 
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brave,  however  intelligent,  a private  soldier  may  be,  he  can 
never  become  a commissioned  officer;  sergeant-major  is  the  highest 
rank  he  can  attain.”  So,  also,  his  very  prudent  and  proper  terror 
■of  a certain  abominable  system  of  chantage  carries  him  a little  too 
far  when  he  advises  his  readers  never  to  sit  down  alone  in  a public 
park,  even  in  broad  daylight ; and,  in  case  they  do  fall  into  a trap, 
to  “ pay  up  ” at  once,  and  have  done  with  it.  Nor  is  it  absolutely 
true  that  conversation  is  tabooed  at  English  dinner-parties.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  many  matters — among  them  the  institution  of 
Bank  Holidays — what  he  sa}'s  is  only  too  true  ; and  that  tbe  tone 
•of  his  decidedly  clever  and  amusing  book  is  pleasant  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  he  ends  it  with  quoting  Voltaire’s  say- 
ing:— “If  I had  had  to  choose  my  birthplace,  I would  have 
•chosen  England.” 


FIELDING’S  BUST. 

TO  every  great  writer  there  comes,  soon  or  late,  a statue,  or,  at 
least,  a bust,  with  speeches  and  a luncheon.  Henry  Fielding 
has  waited  long  for  his  turn,  but  it  has  come  at  last.  His 
effigy  is  placed  in  the  Shire  Hall,  or  “ Somersetshire  Valhalla,” 
because  he  was  born  near  Glastonbury.  One  cannot  learn  that 
this  sleepy  little  town  has  ever  prided  itself  much  upon  having 
produced  England’s  greatest  novelist ; but  then  a city  which  owns 
an  Abbey  and  a Holy  Thorn,  and  is  historically  associated  with 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  can  aflbrd  to  desire  no  other  distinction. 
Besides,  very  few  towns  do  care  to  honour  the  memory  of  their 
novelists.  There  has  been,  so  far  as  we  remember,  no  speech- 
making over  any  bust  of  Fielding’s  rivals,  Richardson  and 
Smollett;  the  town  of  Portsmouth  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to 
celebrate  by  bust  or  statue  the  fact  that  Dickens  was  born  there ; 
only  the  professional  biographers  know  where  Smollett,  Thackeray, 
and  Marian  Evans  were  born.  But  patience ; the  turn  of  all  will 
come,  when  every  county  town  shall  have  its  Valhalla,  or  Salle 
des  IlluBtres,  with  the  busts  of  dead  worthies  ranged  in  honour 
round  the  wall  and  a fitting  legend  inscribed  beneath,  for  each. 
Taunton  leads  the  way.  The  good  work  begun  by  Mr.  Kinglake 
for  his  native  county  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  others ; it  is 
an  example  entirely  worthy  of  imitation  ; for  though  there  would 
be  few  busts  were  only  those  of  the  first  rank,  like  Fielding,  to 
be  accepted,  there  are  everywhere  many  honest  workers  who  have 
fallen  far  short  of  that  eminence  but  have  yet  distinguished 
themselves  and  done  more  than  creditably.  Not  for  every  man 
is  reserved  a place  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but  all  may  earn 
and  deserve  a niche  in  the  Hall  of  their  native  place.  It  is 
astonishing  if  one  looks  at  a county  history  to  read  the  long  list 
®f  those  who  have  made  for  themselves  in  their  own  lifetime  some- 
thing of  a name  and  are  still  remembered,  though  they  cannot 
be  said  to  deserve  much  more  than  the  kind  of  limited  immor- 
tality achieved  by  such  a place  in  such  a list. 

The  unveiling  of  Fielding’s  bust  at  Taunton  was  a simple  cere- 
mony and  would  have  called  for  no  other  comment  than  the 
•customary  tribute  to  his  genius  which  the  occasion  demanded  and 
which  has  been  duly  paid  by  the  daily  papers,  but  for  one  circum- 
-stance.  The  unpretending  Function  was  accompanied  and  adorned 
•by  an  admirable  oration  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lowell.  One  reads 
•this  speech  with  a kind  of  shame  in  thinking  that  there  is  not, 
probably,  a single  English  man  of  letters  who  could  have  delivered 
•SO  good  a discourse  ; not  one  scholar,  poet,  or  novelist  who  could 
stand  up  and  speak  so  well  even  on  such  a subject  as  Henry  Fielding. 
•Several  there  are,  we  doubt  not,  who  could  have  written  as  well ; 
indeed  it  is  a most  promising  and  fertile  theme ; but  to  write  is 
English  and  to  speak  is  American.  This  shrinking  from  oratory  is 
certainly  a bad  sign  in  our  writers;  an  author  means,  we  may 
suppose,  a man  who  has  something  to  say  ; he  ought  not  to  limit 
his  manner  of  delivering  his  message ; yet  most  of  our  writers 
seem  to  shrink  even  from  a reading-desk  or  a platform,  and,  while 
they  know  that  all  the  world  is  crying  out  for  men  who  can 
speak,  sit  retired  in  their  closet  and  write.  Far  greater,  if  not  more 
abiding,  is  the  influence  of  the  man  who  speaks  than  that  of  the 
man  who  writes.  Those  of  mankind  who  read  wiU  always  be  a 
minority;  if  a man  desires  to  lead,  rule,  teach,  and  influence 
his  generation,  he  must  not  be  afraid  to  stand  up  and  speak  to 
them.  In  the  School  of  Prophets  it  was  always  observed  that 
those  who  could  speak  were  more  regarded  in  their  own  lifetime 
than  those  who  could  only  write.  To  be  sure,  the  turn  of  the 
latter  came  afterwards. 

It  is  a great  merit  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  panegyric  that  it  never  sinks 
to  commonplace.  Now  so  much  has  beeu  written,  so  much  re- 
peated, about  Fielding,  that  one  who  speaks  of  his  genius,  his  place 
in  literature,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  his  work,  is  in  very 
great  danger  indeed  of  falling  into  commonplace.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
for  instance — and  it  has  been  said  agood  deal  during  the  last  week — 
that  for  this  and  for  that  Fielding  stands  alone ; it  is  also  very 
easy  to  allude — as  has  been  also  frequently  done  during  the  last 
day  or  two — to  certain  moral  lapses  in  the  life  of  Tom  Jones ; and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  quote  the  stale  old  stories  started  by  Murphy, 
and  repeated  by  Lawrence,  which  show  him  as  the  ideal  Bohemian, 
pledging  work  not  yet  done,  eating  his  corn  in  the  green,  borrow- 
ing, lending,  drinking,  and  roystering.  Mr.  Lowell  avoided  all 
these  pitfalls ; he  spoke  in  general  terms  of  imagination  and  its 
power  to  “ cheat  with  a semblance  of  creative  power  that  seems 


almost  divine”;  he  showed  how  this  magic — possessed  to  the  full 
only  by  three  or  four  great  poets,  and  by  them  only  in  their  finest 
moments — makes  its  depositaries  and  instruments  beloved  above 
all  men ; how  it  is  sometimes  found  in  earthen  vessels ; how, 
when  once  found,  and  under  whatever  adverse  conditions,  it  has 
power  to  lift  the  world  from  the  commonplace,  and  out  of  the 
most  ordinary  materials  of  everyday  life  to  create  characters  who 
become  immortal.  Such  magic  power  was  possessed  by  Fielding, 
There  were  limitations,  it  is  true,  and  one  does  not  pretend  that 
he  stands  beside  Shakspeare ; he  has  pathos,  but  no  passion ; he 
is  absolutely  sincere,  but  his  aims  want  nobility ; he  hates  senti- 
ment, but  lacks  refinement ; he  loves  truth  above  all  things,  but 
sometimes  misses  the  distinction  between  truth  and  exactitude ; 
he  paints  life  as  he  saw  it,  but  sometimes  he  takes  an  unworthy 
model ; his  books,  while  they  do  not  corrupt,  are  full  of  coarse- 
ness, and  that  beyond  what  was  unavoidable  in  his  age ; finally, 
if  we  seek  for  one  single  characteristic  which  more  than  any 
other  would  sum  him  up,  it  was  his  absolute  manliness.  “ There- 
fore,” Mr.  Lowell  concluded  with  a happy  allusion  to  the  sculptor 
of  the  bust,  “ it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  reproduction  of  his 
features  should  be  from  the  hand  of  a woman.” 

The  world  insists  upon  considering  Fielding  as  having  been  of  a 
dissolute  life.  Of  his  real  life  very  little  is  known  beyond  the  mere 
outlines.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  found  himself  without  re- 
sources, and  turned  to  literature  as  a profession.  Had  he  lived  in 
these  days,  he  would  either  have  begun  by  journalism  or  by 
writing  for  the  magazines.  As  it  was  then  the  year  1727  he 
naturally  looked  to  the  stage.  For  seven  years  he  wrote  plays  with 
good  and  ill  success ; some  twenty  pieces  of  his  were  acted.  As 
no  other  time  of  his  life  can  possibly  be  called  dissolute,  it  is  on 
these  seven  years  of  early  manhood  that  we  must  lay  all  the 
blame.  No  doubt  they  were  years  of  leanness,  with  plenty  of  good- 
fellowship  ; and,  though  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  speaks  of 
bis  cheerfulness  when  he  was  starving  in  a garret,  and  though 
Fielding  himself  speaks  of  his  door  as  being  quiet  from  duns  one 
day  only  in  the  week — namely,  Sunday — there  seems  no  ground 
whatever  for  any  more  serious  charge  than  of  those  sins  common  to 
early  manhood,  such  as  insufficiency  of  money,  spending  as  fast  as 
making,  and  the  resolution  to  enjoy  youth  and  early  friendships 
with  as  much  feasting,  merriment,  and  joy  as  can  be  afforded.  But 
this  is  quite  a different  thing  from  profligacy.  Extravagant  he 
certainly  was,  as  is  shown  by  the  short  period  of  his  life  when  he 
ran  through  a small  estate  worth  200/.  a year  and  his  wife’s  for- 
tune of  i,5ooZ.  in  less  than  two  years;  and  no  doubt  he  was 
always  disposed  by  nature  to  find  happiness  in  society,  but 
always  a man  of  most  extraordinary  patience,  industry,  and  re- 
source. When  his  money  was  spent  and  he  came  back  to  the  old 
hand-to-mouth  life,  it  was  with  the  old  cheerfulness.  Yet  every- 
body insists  on  seeing  Fielding’s  earlier  days  faithfully  portrayed 
in  the  lamentable  errors  of  Tom  Jones,  and  the  faults  of  his  later 
years  in  the  frailties  of  Captain  Booth.  Something,  no  doubt,  of 
every  sincere  novelist  may  be  found  in  his  own  pages.  There  are 
moments  when  tbe  situation  not  only  allows,  but  compels,  a writer 
to  put  his  own  heart  into  his  pages ; but  neither  Tom  Jones  nor 
Captain  Booth  is  Henry  Fielding.  When  he  began  to  write 
novels  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a time  when  a man  has- 
already  much  to'  remember,  and  has  treasured  up  the  results  of  a 
good  many  years  of  observation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful 
that  so  keen  an  observer  should  have  stepped  at  once  into  his 
place,  and  with  his  first  book  produced  a masterpiece. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  seem  to  have  escaped  obser- 
vation as  regards  the  position  of  novel-writing  at  this  time.  The 
art  in  the  year  1740  was  practically  dead.  Defoe’s  stories  were 
all  written  within  a period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  beginning  with 
Robinson  Q'usoe  in  1719 — one  wonders  whether  young  Fielding, 
then  at  Eton  and  twelve  years  of  age,  got  hold  of  that  immortal 
book.  Then,  for  something  like  fifteen  years,  not  one  single  work 
of  fiction  worth  remembering  or  recording  made  its  appearance. 
In  the  serial  essays  which  were  continually  coming  out,  after  the 
style  of  the  Spectator — such  was  Fielding’s  Champion — there  were 
imaginary  characters  whose  portraits  were  carefully  drawn,  and 
who  played  certain  parts  assigned  to  them ; but  there  were  no 
novels ; men  wrote  plays,  verses,  and  essays,  but  they  told  no 
stories.  This  was  a state  of  things  clearly  impossible  to  last ; 
man  in  all  ages  and  in  every  nation  must  have  stories.  "When 
the  modern  English  novel  actually  appeared,  it  was  not  like  Defoe’s 
Moll  Flanders,  a long  and  simple  narrative ; but  it  contained  a 
plot,  a hero  and  heroine,  episodes,  and  all,  just  as  if  it  were  an  epic 
poem  or  a drama.  It  sprang  into  life  full-grown,  and  showed 
itself  to  the  world  in  two  distinct  forms.  For  Richardson’s  Pamela 
was  produced  in  the  year  1741,  and  Joseph  Andreios  in  1742. 
Seven  years  later  Clarissa,  Tom  Jones,  and  Roderick  Random 
divided  the  town.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  a hundred  years 
later  reigned  side  by  side  ; but  there  has  never  been  since  that 
period  a time  when  there  were  living  together  three  novelists  of 
the  first  rank.  No  one  of  the  three  has  so  attracted  the  love  of 
men  as  Fielding;  of  no  other  writer  have  things  been  said  so 
enthusiastic  and  so  affectionate;  Coleridge,  Scott,  Thackeray, 
everybody  who  comprehends  his  sincerity,  his  healthy  spirit,  and 
his  strength,  loves  Fielding.  Who  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  when  he  says  that  if  one  could  spend  an  evening  with 
some  of  the  immortal  dead,  there  would  be  few  things  more 
pleasant  than  a pipe  and  a bowl  of  punch  with  Fielding  and 
Hogarth  ? 

It  is,  we  fear,  descending  to  the  commonplace,  which  Mr.  Lowell 
so  successfully  avoided,  to  observe  that  the  influence  of  Fielding 
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upon  every  Englisli  novelist  v^orthy  the  name  can  be  clearly  and 
easily  perceived.  In  one  of  the  recent  articles  on  Fielding  inspired 
by  this  Taunton  bust,  the  question  was  asked  what  Fielding  would 
think  of  the  modern  novel.  It  is  as  if  one  should  ask  what 
Fielding  would  think  of  the  modern  picture,  or  of  the  modern 
poem.  For  in  painting  the  work  of  Millais,  Alma  Tadema, 
Watts,  and  Leighton,  lights  up  and  glorifies  the  age,  whik  no 
amount  of  bad  paintings  can  disgrace  it ; and  in  poetry  Browning, 
Tennyson,  and  Swinburne  already  form  a part  of  English  literature, 
and  may  be  discussed  or  estimated,  but  cannot  be  displaced ; 
nor  is  the  age  much  the  worse  for  the  little  volumes  of  new 
poems  and  rhymes  which  continually  appear,  and  are  not  so 
much  forgotten  as  never  read.  In  the  same  way,  there  is  no 
reason  for  sneering  at  the  modern  novel ; there  are  still  among 
us  one  or  two  masters  of  the  craft,  just  as  there  are  incompetent 
bunglers ; the  world  still  calls  perpetually  for  the  delight  of 
new  fiction ; the  demand  is  met  with  a supply ; there  are  still  books 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  sincere.  We  cannot  expect  a Fielding 
every  ten  years  ; it  is  enough  if  the  work  continues  to  be  honest 
and  true ; and  this,  as  regards  the  novels  written  by  men,  we  think 
it  is,  in  the  main.  There  is  a tendency  to  speak  of  novel-writing 
as  a decaying  art;  more  than  once  we  have  met  with  the  assump- 
tion that  men  have  nowadays  ceased  to  read  novels.  In  the  name 
of  Fielding  and  his  successors  this  statement  ought  not  to  pass 
without  a protest.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  men  who  do 
not  read  novels  at  all ; among  them  are  some  who  have  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life  always  before  them ; others  who  cannot  feel  the 
necessity  of  imaginative  works,  and  no  more  read  novels  than  they 
read  poems  or  look  at  pictures,  being  dull  dogs ; others  who  do 
not  read  novels  because  they  find  the  pleasures  of  imagination  at 
the  theatre ; others,  again,  in  music.  To  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  in  every  rank  of  life — the  joy  of  life  most  readily  obtained,  the 
keenest,  the  most  delightful,  is  the  reading  of  fiction.  So  long 
as  Fielding  continues  to  be  read,  so  long  new  novelists  of  the 
healthy  kind,  who  draw  life  as  it  is  and  as  they  see  it,  who  have  a 
real  story  to  teU  and  real  people  to  deal  with,  will  arise. 


TONG-KING  AND  ANNAM. 

TONG-KING  is  as  much  a province  of  Annam  as  Elsass- 
Lothringen  is  a part  of  Germany  ; yet  for  a considerable  time 
the  French  Ministry  professed  to  bo  on  peaceable,  if  somewhat 
strained,  relations  with  Cochin-China,  and  all  the  while  were 
pouring  troops  into  the  Northern  dependency.  Now  that  Annam 
has  been  brought  into  the  quarrel,  apparently  very  much  against  her 
will,  and  has  collapsed,  the  struggle  in  Tong-king  is  as  far  oflF  from 
a settlement  as  ever,  and  may  virtually  be  said  to  have  just  begun. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  intervention  of  China  (if  China 
really  has  intervened),  or  to  the  existence  of  the  Black  Flags,  who 
seem  equally  able  and  willing  to  hold  the  country  for  themselves. 
But  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly  lies  much  deeper, 
and  has  really  its  foundation  in  history. 

Tong-king  is  the  cradle  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  race,  under- 
standing Cochin-Chinese  to  include  both  Tongkinese  and  An- 
namese.  The  name  Cochin-China  indeed,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  troubles,  seems  likely  to  vanish  altogether,  or  to 
be  reserved  specially  for  the  six  provinces  which  have  Saigon 
for  their  capital  and  have  hitherto  been  called  French  Cochin- 
China.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  a disputed  question  with 
philologers.  The  old  theory  was  that  it  was  given  to  the 
country  by  the  European  voyagers  who  first  reached  the  China 
Sea.  They  had  come  from  the  coast  of  Cochin,  in  India,  and 
were  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  seaboard  to  that  of  the 
land  they  had  last  seen.  They,  therefore,  called  it  Cochin,  and 
added  China  for  the  sake  of  geographical  precision.  This  notion 
is,  however,  scouted  nowadays.  Pme  de  Marini  is  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  name  in  the  title  Giao- 
Tchi,  “ with  the  big  toe,”  which  the  Celestials  apply  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  vassal  State,  The  big  toe  of  both  Tongkinese  and 
Annamese  stands  apart  from  the  other  toes  in  a way  that  is 
remarkable  even  to  other  nations  that  habitually  walk  without 
shoes.  Hence  the  nickname  and  the  appellation  of  the  country. 
This  theory  is  again  doubted,  and  the  majority  would  have  us 
believe  that  Cochin-China  is  really  a corruption  of  Tchen-Tching, 
the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  most  eastern  part  of  the 
peninsula.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Tongkinese  and  the  Annamese  are  of  the  same  race,  and  that  their 
original  settlement  was  in  Tong-king.  They  speak  the  same 
language ; but  the  pronunciation  and,  to  some  extent,  the  ortho- 
graphy are  different,  and  the  same  statement  will  apply  to  their  re- 
spective connexion  with  Chinese.  The  formation  of  all  three  lan- 
guages is  nearly  identical ; but  Tongkinese,  Annamese,  and  Chinese 
are  mutually  unintelligible.  The  fact  is  of  some  importance,  because 
there  are  three  separate  families  represented  in  the  peninsula. 
There  is  the  Chinese,  including  the  two  races  just  spoken  of;  there 
is  the  Malayan,  in  the  persons  of  the  Cambojans ; and  there 
is  the  aboriginal,  or  Mongoloid,  family,  among  whom  are  to 
be  counted  the  Moi,  Loi,  the  Laos,  and  others  who  are  equally 
(jonnected  with  the  Siamese  (Shans)  and  with  the  Miao-tse,  Pai, 
Lolos,  Sifans,  and  other  hill-tribes  to  whom  the  Chinese  have 
given  fanciful  and  abusive  names.  When  the  Tongkinese  moved 
southwards,  they  drove  out  these  aborigines,  taking  the  plains  to 
themselves,  and  leaving  the  hills  for  the  evicted  tribes.  At 
present  these  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  ranges  to  the  west 


and  in  the  kingdom  of  Tsiampa,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  where  they  occupy  the  mountains  of  the  pro- 
vince now  called  Binh-Thuan,  and  just  annexed  to  French 
Cochin-China.  Before  the  fifteenth  century  both  Tong-king  and 
Annam  were  parts  of  China ; and  how  they  became  so  we 
may  gather  from  Marco  Polo’s  tale  concerning  “ the  great  country 
of  Chamba.”  The  people  of  this  region,  he  premises  as  usual,, 
are  idolaters ; and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  they  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Great  Kaan,“  which  consists  of  elephants  and 
nothing  but  elephants.  And  I will  tell  you  how  they  came 
to  pay  this  tribute.  It  happened  in  the  year  of  Christ  1278  that 
the  Great  Kaan  sent-  a Baron  of  his,  called  Sagatu,  with  a great 
force  of  horse  and  foot,  against  this  King  of  Chamba,  and  this 
Baron  opened  the  war  on  a great  scale  against  the  King  and  his 
country.  Now  the  King  (whose  name  was  Accambale)  was  a 
very  aged  man,  nor  had  he  such  a force  as  the  Baron  had.  And 
when  he  saw  what  havoc  the  Baron  was  making  with  his  kingdom 
he  was  grieved  to  the  heart.  So  he  bade  messengers  get  ready  and 
despatched  them  to  the  Great  Kaan.  And  they  said  to  the  Kaan,. 
‘ Our  lord  the  King  of  Chamba  salutes  you  as  his  liege  lord,  and 
would  have  you  to  know  that  he  is  stricken  in  years  and  long  hath 
held  his  realm  in  peace.  And  now  he  sends  you  word  by  us  that 
he  is  willing  to  be  your  liege-man,  and  will  send  you  every  year  a 
tribute  of  as  many  elephants  as  you  please.  And  he  prays  you  in 
all  gentleness  and  humility  that  you  would  send  word  to  your 
Baron  to  desist  from  harrying  his  kingdom  and  to  quit  his  terri- 
tories. These  shall  henceforth  be  at  your  absolute  disposal,  and 
the  King  shall  hold  them  of  you.’  When  the  Great  Kaan  had 
heard  the  King’s  ambassage  he  was  moved  with  pity,  and  sent 
word  to  that  Baron  of  his  to  quit  that  kingdom  with  his  army, 
and  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  conquest  of  some  other  country ; and,, 
as  soon  as  the  command  reached  them,  they  obeyed  it.  Thus  it 
was  then  that  this  King  became  vassal  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and 
paid  him  every  year  a tribute  of  twenty  of  the  greatest  and  finest 
elephants  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  country.” 

Probably  Sagatu  turned  his  attention  to  the  subjection  oT 
Annam  and  Tong-king.  At  any  rate  those  countries  became  as 
much  provinces  of  Chung-Kw^,  the  Middle  Kingdom,  as  Kwang-si 
and  Yunnan  are  now.  When,  however,  the  country  was  discovered 
in  September  1516  by  the  Portuguese  Ferdinand  Perez,  there 
were  two  distinct  kingdoms,  and  these,  like  the  old  kingdom  of 
Chamba,  were  so  far  independent  that  they  only  paid  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Hwang-ti.  Even  then  Tong-king  was  barely  a 
sovereign  State.  Its  rulers  had  only  a power  like  that  of  the  last 
Merovingian  kings  in  France.  They  reigned  in  name,  but  all  the- 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  general  ” sent  from  Annam,  who 
was  as  omnipotent  as  the  Maires  du  Palais.  The  Nguyens  of 
Cochin-China,  in  addition  to  their  own  sovereignty,  also  bore  the 
title  of  Chua  of  Tong-king.  This  might  imply  that  they  were 
second  in  dignity,  but  facts  showed  that  they  were  first  in  poweiv 
The  Northern  principality  was  called  Dang-Ngoai,  the  Outer 
Kingdom,  and  did  not  venture  to  do  anything  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Dang-Trong,  the  Inner  Kingdom.  Yet  Hanoi  then 
was,  and,  until  recently  destroyed  by  the  French  and  the  Black 
Flags,  continued  to  be,  three  times  as  large  as  Hufi  with  all  its 
suburbs  of  mud  huts.  So  matters  went  on  until  the  end  of  last 
century,  when  the  French  first  had  doings  with  the  country,  and 
troubles  began.  A certain  Tongkinese  nobleman,  who  had  married 
an  aunt  of  Nguyen  Anh,  the  King  of  Cochin-China,  formed  th& 
design  of  electing  himself  Chua,  or  Viceroy  of  Tong-king.  He- 
gathered  a number  of  men  round  him,  and  proceeded  to  lord  it 
over  the  then  representative  of  the  Le  dynasty,  who  were  the 
Yuas,  or first  kings,”  of  the  Outer  Kingdom.  Nguyen  Anh  sent, 
troops  to  help  the  Le  Vua,  but  they  were  defeated.  In  the  re- 
sulting confusion  began  the  Tay-son  rebellion.  The  Tay-sons 
were  three  ambitious  Cochin-Chinese.  One  of  them,  Quan  Trung,. 
gave  himself  out  as  a descendant  of  the  Nguyens,  assembled  au 
army,  and  marched  into  Tong-king.  There  he  defeated  and  killed 
Trinh,  the  self-elected  Chua,  and  went  on  to  put  to  death  all  the 
members  of  the  Le  family  that  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Mean- 
while the  other  two  Tay-sons  were  no  less  successful  in  the 
south.  They  overran  the  whole  of  Annam,  drove  Nguyen  Anh 
to  Saigon,  and  finally  forced  him  to  abandon  even  that 
place  and  take  refuge  in  the  islands  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Donnai  river.  There  the  fugitive  monarch  was  met  by  Monsignor 
Pigneau  de  Behaine,  the  Bishop  of  Adran.  The  prelate  offered  to 
use  his  influence  at  Versailles  to  obtain  French  aid  to  restore  the 
King  to  his  own  again,  and  set  off  immediately  to  France  with  the 
King’s  eldest  son.  It  was  this  Bishop  who,  in  a letter  still  exist- 
ing, first  suggested  to  France  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
empire  in  Indo-China  which  might  balance  the  English  power  in 
India.  Louis  XVI.  was  won  over  by  the  Monsignor’s  eloquence, 
and  the  dazzling  results  he  promised  him.  The  Meduse  frigate 
was  sent  out,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  handful  of  men  on. 
board  of  her,  Nguyen  Anh  not  only  regained  his  own  kingdom  of 
Cochin-China,  but  made  himself  master  of  Tong-king  Mso,  and 
united  the  two  into  one  empire.  The  Chinese  were  induced  to- 
accept  his  title,  and  in  1804  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  two 
provinces  as  Gia  Long.  Several  French  officers  remained  with  him 
as  mandarins,  and  it  was  under  their  direction  that  Hu6  and. 
Tourane  and  the  various  towns  of  the  Song-coi  delta  were  made 
into  fortified  places  of  the  Vauban  type. 

But,  though  the  Tay-son  leaders  were  killed,  the  movement  was 
not  put  down.  The  rebels  escaped  into  the  hills,  and  maintained 
an  intermittent  warfare  on  the  royal  troops.  The  Tongkinese 
were  not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  their  union  with  A*Eani» 
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and  were  always  ready  to  side  with  the  guerillas  from  the 
hill-ranges.  The  ill-feeling  was  kept  up  by  other  matters.  The 
French  missionaries  had  made  numerous  conversions  amongst 
the  Tongkinese,  and  Minh  Mang,  the  son  of  Gia  Long,  chose 
to  identify  the  Christians  with  the  Tay-son  rebels,  and  put  to 
death,  not  only  many  of  the  native  converts,  but  also  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  thereby  once  more  drawing  French  attention  to 
the  country.  A still  graver  cause  of  irritation  to  the  Tongkinese 
was  the  proscription  of  their  wives’  petticoats.  The  women  of 
Annam  wear  trousers  like  their  Chinese  sisters ; but  the  Tongkinese 
damsels  covered  their  limbs  with  the  short  kirtles  of  the  surround- 
ing hill-tribes.  Minh  Mang  did  not  like  the  garment,  and  ordained 
its  abolition.  He  had  better  have  kept  his  hand  out  of  the 
plackets.  A royal  edict  was  issued  in  1830  ordering  all  the 
women  to  wear  pants.  The  proclamation  was  indignantly  scouted, 
.and  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  sanguinary,  revolts.  It  is  still  in 
force ; but  the  petticoats  have  not  disappeared.  The  garment  re- 
presents the  national  tradition,  and  protests  against  the  union  of 
Tong-king  with  Annam.  It  is  no  longer  a mere  tempestuous 
petticoat ; it  has  become  a flag.  The  French  of  Saigon  have  long 
Feen  casting  an  acquisitive  eye  on  the  rich  mines  of  Tong-king  and 
the  water-way  which  the  Song-coi  river  offers  them  to  the  fabled 
wealthy  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  The  Tay-son  guerrilla 
ifights  and  the  petticoat  warfare  have  given  them  a plea  for  inter- 
ference. They  represent  the  Tongkinese  as  clamouring  for  deliver- 
ance from  Annamese  tyranny  and  beseeching  the  Republic  to  take 
•over  the  country.  The  question  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
•existence  of  the  so-called  Black  Flags.  These  are  simply  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  Taiping  bands  that  were  driven  over  the 
•Chinese  frontier  by  the  Imperialist  generals.  They  were  all 
Kwang-si  men,  and  therefore  closely  akin  to  the  Tongkinese.  Hence 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  settling  down  in  their  new  quarters. 
Under  the  reign  of  “ the  King  of  Eternal  Peace  ” they  had  learned 
■to  support  themselves  by  pillaging  their  neighbours,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  have  kept  up  the  habit.  At  any  rate  their  present 
mode  0 f life  has  a suspicious  resemblance  to  piracy,  and  has  effectually 
neutralized  any  concessions  the  French  have  wrung  from  the 
Annamese.  They  are  the  virtual  masters  of  Tong-king  now,  and 
iave  as  little  regard  for  the  French  as  they  have  for  the  Juan 
Acontop,  the  Annamese  tatterdemalions,  as  they  pleasantly  style 
the  Nguyen’s  troops.  No  matter  what  treaty  the  French  have 
arranged  with  the  King  of  Annam  at  Hud,  the  Black  Flags  will 
-disregard  it,  and  with  China  behind  them,  they  may  make  it  a very 
aerious  matter  for  the  French  to  carry  out  their  designs  in  Tong- 
iing.  Yet  Tong-king  is  ruled  over  by  Annamese  mandarins,  and 
until  the  present  disturbances  all  its  towns  were  garrisoned  by 
Annamese  troops. 


DRIVING  TOURS. 

CONSIDERING  the  fondness  of  Englishmen  for  horseflesh, 
and  the  number  of  English  gentlemen  who  have  well- 
furnished  stables,  or,  at  all  events,  are  the  owners  of  one  service- 
•able  animal,  it  is  surprising  that  driving  tours  are  not  more 
•common.  Mr.  Black  did  his  best  to  bring  them  into  fashion  when 
he  wrote  the  lively  Adventures  of  a Phaeton.  St.  John  gave  a 
charming  account  of  a sporting  drive  through  Sutherland  in  a 
boat  upon  wheels  that  could  be  launched  on  occasion  on  the  lochs 
•of  that  county  of  many  waters.  And  we  can  recall  other  narratives, 
although  of  less  literary  merit,  of  similar  experiences  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  a practice  that  was  once  popular  in  the  comparatively 
olden  time,  when  it  was  a choice  between  the  stage  coach,  the 
•Stage  waggon,  the  costly  post-chaise,  and  the  private  conveyance, 
appears  to  have  gone  out  of  date  since  the  general  introduction  of 
the  railway  system.  In  reality  the  existence  of  the  railway 
monopoly  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  making  ourselves 
independent  of  it.  Railways  are  useful  and  convenient  in  their 
way,  but  they  are  fatal  to  all  tranquil  enjoyment.  Express  trains 
shoot  you  past  the  most  attractive  scenery,  landing  you  in  smoky 
and  bustling  centres  of  industry,  or  in  watei'ing-places  that  are  so 
many  feverish  Vanity  Fairs  ; while  the  parliamentary  trains  that 
stop  at  all  the  stations  may  be  beneflcial  as  a discipline  of  the 
patience,  but  are  surely  a weariness  of  the  flesh.  They  tie  the 
passengers  down  to  fixed  times  of  departure,  while  for  themselves 
they  set  time  and  their  passengers  at  defiance.  Moreover,  too 
many  of  the  English  railroads,  like  the  Continental  strategical 
lines,  seem  to  have  been  engineered  on  the  principle  of  tantalizing 
the  tourist.  They  skirt  or  carefully  avoid  the  districts  where 
there  is  most  to  attract  him ; and  if  he  has  set  his  heart  upon 
visiting  some  special  ruin  or  battlefield,  the  chances  are  that  the 
Company  drops  him  many  a mile  away.  At  the  nearest  roadside 
station  there  is  nothing  better  than  a public-house,  and  if  he 
seeks  a conveyance  instead  of  trusting  to  his  legs,  he  may  be 
glad  to  fall  back  upon  the  baker’s  spring-cart.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  possibly  be  landed  at  a pretentious  hotel, 
where  the  proprietor  makes  a great  gain  by  the  posting  busi- 
ness. He  has  to  scramble  for  a conveyance  in  a rush  of 
picnickers  or  sightseers,  all  bent  on  a pilgrimage  to  some  world- 
famous  shrine.  The  drivers  and  postboys  in  the  season  are  over- 
worked, like  their  ragged  cattle ; yet  their  one  idea  is  to  get  over 
the  gi-ound,  that  they  may  hasten  back  for  other  customers  and 
other  tips.  You  have  nearly  as  much  enjoyment  in  your  expensive 
trip  as  when  you  are  hustled  past  the  pictures  in  some  show-place 
in  the  custody  of  a voluble  housekeeper.  In  fact,  when  touring  by 


the  railways  and  caught  in  a rush,  you  are  the  sport  and  victim 
of  circumstances  which  you  are  altogether  powerless  to  control. 
So  the  independence  of  Englishmen  of  the  sturdier  sort  generally 
takes  the  form  of  pedestrianism.  And  we  have  not  a word  to 
say  against  walking  expeditions,  which,  for  the  young  and 
vigorous,  are  greatly  to  be  recommended.  Nevertheless,  even  in 
the  prime  of  our  powers  there  are  obvious  objections  to  them, 
which  increase  with  our  maturity,  and  become  almost  insuperable 
in  old  age.  There  is  the  initial  question  of  carrying  some  luggage ; 
and  the  older  we  grow  and  the  feebler  we  become  the  more  are  we 
dependent  on  our  little  comforts.  Then  there  is  the  weather  to  be 
considered ; and  in  a blazing  sun  the  most  energetic  of  walkers 
becomes  more  or  less  indolent.  Weighted  with  the  lightest  of  knap- 
sacks, he  thinks  more  than  once  or  twice  ere  he  diverges  from  the 
beaten  track  to  admire  the  waterfall  which  is  tumbling  in  all 
its  grandeur  round  the  corner.  His  one  dominating  idea  is  to 
come  to  the  end  of  the  predestined  day’s  work.  Without 
being  a Sybarite,  when  arriving  at  his  inn  in  a lather  of  per- 
spir.ation  and  caked  with  dust,  he  would  gladly  have  the  ma- 
terials for  a more  elaborate  toilet ; while  he  is  exercised  over 
those  blisters  on  his  feet  that  may  modify  his  arrangements  for 
the  morrow.  And,  without  being  a Don  Juan,  it  is  no  slight 
sacrifice  to  renounce  the  sweets  of  feminine  society.  Though  the 
case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  North  may  be  quoted  to  the  con- 
trary, we  fancy  that  few  men  of  refinement  would  care  to  take  a 
wife  or  sister  on  the  tramp.”  A walk  across  a short  Swiss  pass, 
with  a small  portmanteau  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a porter,  is 
the  utmost  that  can  be  judiciously  attempted  in  that  direction 
without  making  beauty  worse  than  unattractive.  And  the 
sprightly  walking  gentleman  is  at  a decided  disadvantage  when 
he  happens  to  make  chance  acquaintance  at  the  hotel  with  fasci- 
nating strangers  of  the  fair  sex.  Adonis  himself  would  feel 
awkward  among  bright  toilets  of  an  evening,  in  the  grimy  cam- 
paigning suit  of  Norfolk  jacket,  flannels,  and  knickerbockers ; and 
assuredly  the  guardians  of  any  well-disciplined  young  woman 
would  regard  him  with  a distrustful  eye.  As  for  the  elderly 
pedestrian,  he  is  a lusus  natures,  though  there  are  born  tramps 
like  the  late  George  Borrow,  who  can  persist  in  their  youthful 
habits  with  strength  almost  unimpaired. 

Driving,  on  the  other  band,  unites  luxury  to  independence. 
It  is  your  horse’s  strength  you  have  to  consider,  not  your  own, 
though  a merciful  man  will  be  merciful  to  his  beast.  Sup- 
posing you  are  not  a misogynist,  but  have  a happy  home  establish- 
ment, you  can  take  a wife  or  a sister  by  way  of  congenial  com- 
panion, or  even  a sister  and  a sister’s  friend.  In  the  latter  case 
the  longest  way  may  be  lightened  by  flirtation,  while  the  longest 
evening  seems  only  too  short.  You  drive  when  you  like,  but  you 
walk  when  you  please,  for  stabling  that  will  suit  your  purpose  is  to 
be  found  in  the  humblest  village.  Then  for  satisfying  his  appetite 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  pedestrian  must  be  content  with  any 
fare  he  comes  across ; though  we  grant  that  if  he  could  be  guaran- 
teed against  adulterated  beer,  it  is  no  hardship  to  be  condemned 
to  bread  and  cheese.  But  “ carriage  company  ” can  carry  their 
own  commissariat  with  them ; and  a bottle  of  claret  cooled  in  the 
nearest  brook  lends  a wonderfully  rosy  colouring  to  the  landscape. 
In  place  of  the  stuffy  parlour — the  bad  inn’s  best  room — smelling 
of  stale  tobacco-smoke  and  swarming  with  flies,  the  feast  is  spread 
on  some  grassy  bank,  the  cloth  is  laid  amid  the  blooming  wild 
flowers ; the  shadows  of  the  boughs  overhead  fall  pleasantly 
across  the  turf,  and,  even  if  the  song-birds  are  hushed  in  the 
midday  heat,  the  drone  of  the  wild  bees,  mingling  with  the 
distant  rural  sounds,  is  the  most  soothing  of  music.  We 
take  it  that  most  people  after  turning  the  corner  of  thirty 
find  the  act  of  ordinary  travel  an  unmitigated  nuisance, 
whether  in  railway-carriages  or  any  other  public  conveyances. 
Anxiety  to  have  it  well  over  and  to  be  comfortably  housed 
at  the  next  halting-place  is  the  predominating  feeling.  But 
there  is  positive  exhilaration  in  sitting  behind  a well-matched 
pair  of  steppers,  or  even  in  driving  a single  well-conditioned 
roadster.  It  is  a pleasure  to  watch  the  pair  laying  them- 
selves down  to  their  work  when  they  have  come  out  of  their 
stalls  full  of  fire  and  corn ; to  listen  to  the  cheery  jingling  of  the 
pole-chains  and  see  the  white  foam-flecks  tossed  back  upon  their 
shining  shoulders.  Lured  by  very  excusable  indolence  and  the 
seductive  beauties  of  nature,  you  have  lost  time  at  the  midday 
halt  and  are  disposed  to  make  it  up.  Unlike  the  sorry  hacks  in 
too  many  of  the  joint-stock  tourist  vehicles,  which  can  only  be 
hustled  along  by  a cruel  expenditure  of  whipcord,  the  horses  are 
more  impatient  than  yourself.  You  have  to  hold  them  hard  as 
they  would  rattle  down  the  hills  before  the  locked  wheels,  knock- 
ing thqir  legs  about  on  the  road-metal  in  the  most  regard- 
less manner  ; and  they  take  the  opposite  slope  with  a rush 
that  cheats  it  of  half  its  stififness.  You  let  them  have  their  heads 
along  the  level,  merely  pulling  them  together ; and  the  way  in 
which  they  give  the  go-by  to  mile-stones  and  telegraph-posts  is 
marvellous.  There  is  an  agreeable  excitement  in  the  arrival  at 
your  inn ; an  arrival  which,  of  course,  you  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  announce.  Seeing  that  the  manner  of  your  travelling 
should  be  a certificate  of  gentility,  the  host  and  his  smiling  wife 
are  ready  with  a warm  welcome.  Possiblj’^  he  may  be  old  enough 
to  remember  the  days  when  there  were  sundry  pairs  of  post-horses 
in  his  stables,  and  when  his  most  profitable  customers  turned  up 
in  their  own  chariots ; or,  at  all  events,  those  golden  times  may  be 
a cherished  tradition  of  the  house.  The  best  apartments  have 
been  prepared ; there  is  the  state  bedroom,  half  blocked  by  the 
primitive  four-poster,  though  that  is  a relic  of  the  past  you  would 
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willingly  dispense  with ; and  there  is  the  parlour,  hung  with 
sporting  prints  and  with  a portrait  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  over 
the  fireplace.  As  the  landlord  himself,  with  the  napkin  thrown 
over  his  arm,  superintends  the  serving  of  the  successive 
courses  of  the  dinner,  he  smiles  in  the  confident  hope  of  a 
compliment.  And  in  not  a few  of  those  commodious  country  inns, 
which  you  would  never  discover  were  you  touring  by  rail,  the 
expected  compliments  may  be  thoroughly  well  deserved.  There  is 
no  pretence  at  a ghastly  parody  of  French  cookery;  but  the  dishes 
are  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  There  are  no  rechauffes  of  scorched  filets  of  stale  sole,  no 
sodden  cutlets  d la  something  or  anything.  But  there  may  be 
honest  soup,  and  spitchcocked  eels  from  the  mill-pond ; a small 
joint,  hung  to  an  hour  and  done  to  a turn  ; with  home-fed  chicken 
and  home-fed  bacon  to  follow  ; and  an  abundance  of  the  freshest 
vegetables  from  the  great  old-fashioned  garden.  It  is  true  that 
the  wines  may  leave  something  to  desire,  but  they  are  little  worse 
than  those  in  the  grand  station  hotel,  and  probably  considerably 
cheaper.  And  you  have  reason  to  rejoice  should  the  condition  of 
your  liver  permit  you  to  fall  back  on  the  frothing  tankards  of 
strong  ale  which  do  credit  to  the  host  or  to  the  local  brewer. 
After  a satisfactory  meal  like  that  you  sleep  soundly,  in  defiance 
of  nightmares  ; and,  after  a stroll  in  the  balmy  morning  air,  may 
seat  yourself  to  a breakfast  of  similar  profusion.  And  that  early 
stroll  may  be  so  pleasant  and  so  promising  that  you  decide  to  delay 
the  start  till  after  lunch,  or  even  to  spend  a day  or  two  in 
these  comfortable  quarters.  For,  instead  of  being  housed  in 
a city  hotel,  in  the  wilderness  of  streets  and  dusty  suburbs, 
the  “ Plantagenet  Arms,”  or  whatever  it  may  call  itself, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  and  sequestered  country. 
The  long  village  street,  with  its  drowsy  existence,  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  sense  of  calm.  The  good  people  may  have 
their  troubles ; but,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  they  are  entirely 
contented  with  their  lot,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  some 
of  their  cottages  are  most  delightfully  picturesque.  There  are 
subjects  for  the  sketch-book  at  every  turn — in  the  cottages  with 
timbered  fronts  and  projecting  upper  floors ; in  the  mill  down  the 
little  side  lane,  with  the  great  wheel  going  round  among  the 
weeping  alders  and  pollard  willows ; in  the  old  church,  with  the 
black  yews  among  the  green  graves,  and  more  than  half  hidden 
among  its  venerable  elm-trees ; in  the  vicarage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  low  ivy-covered  wall,  with  its  miniature  lawn  and  its 
overgrown  shrubbery.  In  fine  weather  the  place  seems  an  earthly 
paradise,  and  you  are  likely  to  linger  all  the  longer  among  its 
leafy  bowers,  because  you  know  you  can  leave  them  at  a moment’s 
notice.  It  is  only  to  ring,  ask  for  the  bill,  and  order  the  ostler 
to  bring  round  the  carriage. 


IVAN  TURG£NIEFF. 

Avery  distinct  gap  is  made  in  the  ranks  of  European  novel- 
ists by  the  death  of  Ivan  Turgeniefi'.  Few  instances  could  be 
adduced  to  parallel  the  popularity  and  fame  enjoyed  by  a master 
of  fiction  who  wrote  in  a tongue  so  strange  to  the  vast  majority  of 
well-educated  English-speaking  people  that  they  knew  and  ad- 
mired bis  works  through  the  medium  of  French,  English,  or,  as 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  American,  translations.  Yet  he  was  almost 
as  well  known  and  popular,  and  had  almost  as  much  influence  upon 
other  writers,  as  well  as  upon  his  readers,  as  Heine,  who  wrote  in 
a language  far  more  understood  at  large.  In  great  measure  he 
was  and  is,  indeed,  to  one  generation  or  even  to  two,  the  first  really 
representative  Russian  master  of  imaginative  literature.  Pouschkine, 
the  poet,  we  have  all  heard  of,  and  most  of  us  can  quote  common- 
places about  him  to  some  extent;  but  for  one  Englishman  or 
American  who  has  read  anything  of  Pouschkine,  there  are  probably 
fifty  or  a hundred  who  have  read  a good  deal  of  Turgdniefl'.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  perhaps  not  very  far  to  seek.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  a great  degree  to  read  prose  more  willingly  than  verse, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  publishers  may  have  smiled  far  more 
readily  on  proposals  for  translations  of  Turgdnieff’s  prose  than  on 
proposals  for  translations  of  any  Russian  poet,  however  good.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  both  the  translators  (who  in  some  cases  might, 
no  doubt,  have  done  their  translating  better)  and  the  publishers 
did  good  service  to  literature  in  making  Turgduieff’s  work  acces- 
sible ; and,  once  it  was  made  accessible,  its  own  qualities,  almost 
as  a matter  of  course,  assured  its  success.  The  Russian  novelist 
had  the  gifts  of  clearness,  smoothness,  picturesque  power — never 
degenerating  into  the  abominable  thing  called  “word-painting” — 
truth,  and  pathos. 

These  are  in  themselves  strong  equipments  for  a writer  of  fiction ; 
but  there  is  yet  one  other  thing  wanted  to  make  up  the  neces- 
sary list — a thing,  as  a great  French  actor  once  said,  “ no  bigger 
than  my  finger-nail,  but  the  most  important  of  all  ” — that  thing 
being  instruction.  This  Turgeniefi'  had  in  a marked  degree. 
The  ease  of  his  writing  is  no  more  a matter  of  chance  than 
was  the  case  as  to  that  of  Anthony  Trollope ; and  in  both  cases 
numberless  fine  details  go  to  make  up  a singularly  living  pre- 
sentment of  character,  whether  in  the  principal  or  in  the  subor- 
dinate personages  introduced.  There  was  a difference  of  method, 
and  a considerable  difference — which  may  be  appreciated  by  com- 
paring the  treatment  of  any  of  Trollope’s  stories  that  discourse  of 
unruly  passions  with  Turg^nieff's  treatment  of  a like  complication 
in  the  loves  of  Litvinof,  Irene,  and  Tatiana  in  Smoke.  The 
Russian  was  far  more  reticent  than  a Frenchman,  even  if  that 
Frenchman  were  Merimee  whose  style  he  affected,  would  have 
been ; but  he  was  less  reticent  than  the  Englishman.  There  was 


no  offence,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  anything  that  he  ever 
wrote ; but  he  probably  wrote  more  freely  on  such  subjects,  and 
it  may  be  thought  equally  probable  that  what  was  hailed  with, 
delight  as  the  work  of  a Russian  might  have  raised  doubt  or  dis- 
approval if  it  had  been  the  work  of  an  Englishman.  It  may  be. 
worth  while  to  add,  lest  we  should  be  in  any  way  misunderstood 
as  to  this  matter,  that  in  Turgdnieff’s  method  there  was  never  the 
slightest  cause  for  honest  disapproval.  Only  to  take  one  instance,  one 
may  imagine  that  if  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  relations  betweea 
Montagu  and  the  American  lady  in  The  Way  We  Live  Now,  he 
would  have  left  them  a little,  but  only  a little,  less  vague,  than, 
they  were  left  by  Trollope.  For  the  rest,  both  writers  had  an 
extraordinarily  keen  eye  for  the  manners  and  the  cast  of  thought, 
of  all  classes  of  men,  and  an  unusually  graphic  power  of  hitting 
them  off"  in  writing  in  which  there  was  no  semblance  of  effort. 

Of  the  novel  they  held,  it  would  seem,  very  different  views.. 
Turgenieff",  like  Merimee,  was  often  content  to  leave  the  con- 
clusion of  the  complications  with  which  he  had  dealt  unsettled. 
Trollope,  so  far  as  we  remember,  never  did  this.  To  him  a story 
which  he  once  undertook  was  a thing  which  had  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  very  end.  You  were  to  be  interested  in  the  varying- 
fortunes  of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  and  you  were  to  know  whea 
you  closed  the  boob  how,  when,  and  why  their  difficulties  had 
been  solved,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  left  to  your  imagination  was- 
how  they  got  on  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  the  author  had  left, 
them ; and  this  is  true  even  of  each  complete  work  in  a series  like 
that  of  the  Barchester  people.  The  reader  is  delighted  to  hear 
more  of  Lily  Dale,  of  Eames,  and  even  of  Crosbie ; but  the  end 
of  each  book  is  an  end.  You  are  not  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  it. 
were,  wondering  what  is  the  final  explanation  of  the  vague 
conditions  with  which  the  book  closes.  But,  for  illustration  of 
this  radical  difference,  the  short  stories  of  both  writers  are  perhaps- 
more  convenient  than  the  longer  novels ; and  for  such  a purpose^ 
one  may  perhaps  contrast  Turgenieff’s  Three  Meetings  with. 
Trollope’s  La  Mere  Bauche,  a story  which  in  a compressed- 
form  gives  an  indication  of  how  much  more  tragical  and  imagina- 
tive power  Trollope  possessed  than  he  cared  as  a rule  to  put. 
forward  in  his  longer  novels.  In  La  Mere  Bauche  every  cha- 
racter, down  to  the  wretched,  weak-minded  young  man  who  is- 
practically  the  pivot  of  the  story,  is  a living  reality.  The  stern 
mother,  the  detestable  and  strictly  conscientious  wooden-legged. 
Captain,  the  girl  who  is  driven  to  death  by  their  machinations,  are 
all  actual  people,  people  that  we  should  recognize  at  once  if  we  met. 
them  after  reading  about  them.  And  one  knows  all  that  one  can 
possibly  want  to  know  about  them  after  the  catastrophe.  In 
Three  Meetings  also  we  know,  or  think  that  we  know,  the  cha- . 
racters  of  the  people  concerned  thoroughly  enough.  The  narrator,, 
the  mysterious  lady,  her  sister,  the  sleepy  siarosta,  the  sullen 
care-taker  Ijoukianitch,  even  the  scarce-seen  high-bred  rascal  to 
whom  a mystery  attaches — all  these  are  living  persons,  and,  as 
in  the  other  case,  persons  whom  we  should  at  once  know  if  we  met 
them.  But  in  the  one  case,  that  of  Turgenieff,  suggestion  ; in  the 
other,  that  of  Trollope,  information,  is  used  to  bring  about  thia 
result.  The  English  novelist  knocks  in  his  nail;  the  Russian- 
merely  callsyour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nail  is  there  inviting- 
your  notice ; and  the  Russian  gives  no  end  to  his  story.  It  begina 
mysteriously,  it  ends  mysteriously.  “I  went  home,”  says  the. 
narrator  after  his  third  meeting  and  his  first  interview  face- 
to  face  with  the  mysterious  lady.  “ Since  then  I have  met. 
my  unknown  no  more.  Like  a vision  I first  saw  her,  like  a vision. 
she  passed  before  me,  to  vanish  for  ever.”  What  happened  at, 
Sorrento,  -what  was  the  association  with  the  Italian  ballad  Passa. 
quei  colli,  what  were  the  relations  between  the  lady  and  “ the 
tall  handsome  man  with  the  moustaches,”  we  never  learn.  It. 
is  the  writer’s  art  to  make  us  as  interested  in  these  people, 
of  whose  unravelled  fortunes  he  shows  us  three  slight  episodes^, 
as  we  are  in  the  fortunes  of  people  whose  literary  creator 
seems  to  know  all  about  them.  Both  methods  are,  in  their  way,, 
in  first-rate  hands,  equally  good ; and  it  may  depend  upon  the 
reader’s  or  student’s  mood  whether  he  prefers  the  one  or  the  other.. 
There  is,  perhaps,  more  scope  for  imagination,  both  on  the  writer’s, 
and  the  reader’s  part,  in  Turgenieff’s  way  than  in  Trollope’s  ; but- 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  one  was  necessarily  more  or  less  imagi- 
native than  the  other.  But  in  the  one  case  the  old  saw  of  “ decipit 
exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  ” is  certainly  more  clearly  instanced  than 
in  the  other.  Turgdnielf’s  method  was  undoubtedly  less  conven- 
tional than  that  of  our  best-esteemed  English  novelists  of  the  day.. 
The  want  of  conclusion  was  in  his  hands  striking,  not  irritating. 
In  the  hands  of  his  imitators  it  is  irritating,  and  by  no  means, 
striking.  His  minute  treatment  of  detail  was  masterly;  it  all  con- 
tributed to  a general  effect.  His  imitators  have  all  the  minuteness,, 
nothing  of  the  effect.  They  want,  to  use  a common  and  expressive 
phrase,  backbone.  One  feels  in  reading  Turgdnieff'  that  he- 
knows  his  characters,  however  lightly  they  may  be  touched  in 
writing,  thoroughly,  and  that  he  imparts  this  knowledge  to  the 
reader.  One  certainly  cannot  always  feel  this  in  reading  Mr. 
Henry  James,  good  as  some  of  his  work  is.  Turgdnietf  was. 
capable  of  a long  flight  as  well  as  of  a short  one.  Mr.  James's 
best  work — and  that  is  of  its  kind  first-rate — has  been  in  short 
stories.  To  put  it  shortly,  Turgenieff  overtopped,  mentally  as 
well  as  physically,  most  contemporary  writers  of  fiction.  His  loss 
to  the  public  is  the  greater,  because  he  has  left  behind  him,  so  to. 
speak,  a school  without  an  instructor.  His  loss  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  who  knew  in  the  man  the  same  sincerity,  humour, 
and  unostentatious  purpose  which  were  found  in  the  writer,,  is 
inestimable. 
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JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

The  name  of  the  Emperor  Julian  has  come  down  to  posterity 
labelled  with  the  ugly  sobriquet  of  “ Apostate,”  just  as 
“Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  ” is  he  “ who  made  Israel  to  sin.” 
Yet  a writer  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  who  appears  to  us  to  take 
too  favourable  rather  than  too  unfavourable  a view  of  his  cha- 
racter, complains  that  his  modern  apologists  have  shown  a ten- 
dency to  slur  over  the  fact  of  his  apostasy,  and  ignore  the  evident 
marks  of  that  hatred  of  Christianity  which  pervades  his  writings 
and  was  one  of  the  ruling  passions — we  should  be  disposed  to  say 
the  ruling  passion— of  his  life.  And  we  quite  agree  with  the 
writer  that,  while  J ulian  the  Philosopher  interests  us  as  “ a 
somewhat  less  dignified  but  more  energetic  Marcus  Aurelius,”  the 
special  interest  of  his  career  lies  elsewhere ; “ Julian  the  Apostate 
is  a perfectly  unique  figure,  which  will  ever  rivet  the  eyes  of  his- 
torical philosophers  and  philosophic  historians.”  Accordingly 
it  becomes  a matter  of  interest  to  understand  “ the  ground  of  his 
apostasy,  and  the  mental  attitude  which  Julian  assumed  towards 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.”  A caution  is 
added  that  apostasy  need  not  here  mean  more  than  the  abandon- 
ment of  a religion  once  professed,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Julian  was  even  a sincere  adherent  of  Christianity,  and  it  seems 
open  to  question  whether  he  was  even  baptized.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  vehement  recoil  from  the  faith 
which  he  had  for  twenty  years  at  least  outwardly  professed  shaped  ' 
the  whole  course  of  his  thought  and  policy  in  after  life.  And  thus 
we  are  led  to  inquire  why  he  repudiated  it.  That  “ no  man  adopts 
a religious  belief  on  intellectual  or  argumentative  grounds  ” 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  is  very  true,  though  the  writer  hardly  ap- 
pears to  realize  the  full  force  of  her  remark.  And  for  this,  as  well 
as  other  reasons,  some  of  the  common  explanations  ofered  of 
Julian’s  conduct  must  be  regarded  as  at  best  inadequate.  Milman 
refers  to  one,  or  rather  two  of  them,  when  he  says  that  “ the  un- 
christian Christianity  of  Constantins  must  bear  some  part  of  the 
guilt  of  Julian’s  apostasy.”  Constantius,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a very  bad  man  and  an  Arian.  And  hence  it  has  been  urged 
that  Julian  was  not  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity  either  of 
Christian  faith  or  morals.  “The  names  ofChristandofConstantius,” 
as  Gibbon  puts  it,  “ were  associated  in  his  youthful  imagination.” 
And  it  is  clear  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  evil  example 
of  the  professed  Christians  who  surrounded  him,  and  was  further 
alienated  by  the  violent  and  vexatious  manner  in  which  Christian 
teaching  and  discipline  were  forced  on  him  in  his  youth.  Yet 
nothing  but  the  strong  prejudice  which  led  him  afterwards  to  cite 
in  evidence  of  the  loose  lives  of  the  early  Christians  St.  Paul’s 
description  of  the  Corinthians  before  their  conversion  could  have 
kept  him  ignorant  of  the  general  superiority  of  Christian  to  con- 
temporary Pagan  morality.  And  at  times  he  does  admit  it,  as 
when  he  says  “ It  is  a scandal  that  the  Galileans  should  support 
the  destitute,  not  only  of  their  own  religion,  but  of  ours.”  These 
explanations  at  all  events  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Nor  do  we  gain  much  light  from  the  work  he  wrote  expressly  di- 
rected against  the  Gospel,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  we  only  possess  fragments  of  it,  and  in  the  next  place  what 
we  do  possess  is  enough  to  show,  as  Milman  says,  that  it  was  com- 
posed in  a purely  polemic  spirit,  with  no  lofty  or  comprehensive 
grasp  either  of  the  inherent  strength  of  Christianity  or  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  the  Pagan  mysticism  which  he  endeavoured 
to  substitute  for  it. 

In  the  main  Julian’s  formal  objections  to  the  Christian  system 
are  of  the  kind  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  works  of  modern 
sceptics,  and,  it  must  be  added,  sometimes  of  the  kind  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  the  coarser  and  more  unintelligent  section 
of  unbelievers,  as  e.g.  when  he  gravely  argues  that,  if  the  whole 
earth  were  turned  into  brick.s,  it  would  not  furnish  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  building  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  that  St.  Luke  could  have 
had  no  possible  means  of  information  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
angel  in  the  Agony.  Sometimes,  however,  his  objections  illustrate 
the  different  tone  of  contemporary  scepticism,  as  when  he  sneers, 
not  at  the  Bible  miracles  as  such — he  was  indeed  himself  greatly 
addicted  to  magic — but  at  the  paucity  and  unimportance  of 
the  miracles  attributed  to  Christ.  In  his  contention  that  neither 
the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  bears  out  the  dogma  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  we  detect  traces  of  his  Arian  training,  for 
this  was  a point  which  could  not  really  concern  a disputant  who 
rejected  the  authority  of  Scripture  altogether.  But  in  the  main 
his  arguments  are  of  a commonplace  and  superficial  kind,  and  are 
clearly  not  what  determined  his  own  judgment.  We  do  however 
catch  glimpses  here  and  there  of  his  spirit  and  tone  of  mind  which 
go  far  to  solve  the  problem.  The  writer  in  Macmillan  insists  that 
the  ideas  of  Hellenic  mythology  and  philosophy  so  completely 
possessed  his  mind  as  to  make  the  reception  of  Christianity  impos- 
sible to  him.  And  this  is  true,  so  far,  but  it  is  only  part 
of  the  truth.  We  may  see  in  the  vehement  anti-Christian  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance,  more  than  a thousand  years  after  the  time 
of  Julian,  how  sharply  Hellenism  and  Hebraism — to  adopt 
the  modern  phrase — may  be  contrasted.  There  were  scholars 
then  too  who,  like  Julian,  “regarded  as  contemptible  charlatans 
men  whose  influence  over  mankind  has  been  greater  even  than 
that  of  Homer  or  Plato,”  scholars  to  whom,  as  to  him,  St.  Paul  was 
no  better  than  a “ supreme  charlatan.”  But  the  question  remains 
how  a man  bred  in  Christian,  if  not  in  orthodox,  beliefs  came  to 
look  at  matters  in  this  light,  and  we  take  the  answer  to  be  that 
his  whole  ethical  bent  was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christian  faith  and  morality.  The  writer 


touches  on  the  confines  of  the  subject  in  observing  that,  while 
Julian  says  nothing  about  the  origin  of  evil,  he  appears  to  regard 
it  as  an  imperfection  due  to  the  connexion  of  soul  and  body,  and 
that  “ the  absence  of  belief  in  an  active  power  of  evil  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  incapability  of  appreciating  either  the  Jewish  or  the 
Christian  religion  ” ; it  is  rather  an  integral  part  of  that  habit  of 
mind  which  made  Christianity  at  once  incredible  and  odious  to  him. 
It  is  a fundamental  principle  of  Christian  teaching  that  human  nature 
is  corrupt  and  needs  to  be  regenerated,  which  is  explained  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fall ; on  the  other  hand  it  is  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  “ Hellenism  ” that  nature,  as  it  is,  is  beautiful  and  good, 
and  man's  highest  duty,  as  Giithe  puts  it,  “ im  Ganzen,  Guten, 
Schonen,  resolut  zu  lebem  ’ Julian  clung  passionately  to  the  latter 
theory,  though  he  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  how  woefully 
Paganism  failed  in  his  own  day,  as  it  had  failed  before,  to  realize 
— and  ought  to  have  known  how  little  capacity  or  tendency  it 
had  for  realizing — the  lofty  Stoic  ideal  to  which  he  aspired. 
He  saw  the  artistic  grace  of  the  Hellenic  culture  which  he 
would  fain  have  galvanized  into  a second  life,  but  he  would 
not  or  could  not  discern  what  has  been  pointedly  expressed  by 
one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars  of  our  own  day — that,  “ if  the  inner 
life  was  presented  to  us  of  that  period  which  in  political  great- 
ness and  in  art  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  humanity,  we  should 
turn  away  from  the  sight  with  loathing  and  detestation.”  It  is 
true  that  Julian  was  himself  a man  of  strictly  moral  life  and 
wished  to  infuse  into  the  Pagan  cult  a strictness  really  plagiarized 
from  the  faith  he  had  abandoned.  But  this  arose  more  from 
natural  temperament  than  from  any  deep  ethical  principle ; so 
little  indeed  did  his  temptations  lie  in  a sensual  direction  that,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  observes,  “ his  antipathy  to  public  amusements  was 
worthy  of  a bishop,”  and  his  austerity  was  as  distasteful  to  his  co- 
religionists as  his  opinions  were  to  the  Christians.  But  his 
ethical  conceptions  were  at  bottom  of  the  Pagan,  not  the  Christian 
type,  and  hence  his  instinctive  aversion  to  the  supreme  Christian 
Exemplar  of  excellence.  It  is  just  those  characteristics  in  the  life 
and  teaching  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  which  are  most  im- 
pressive to  his  followers,  such  as  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and 
the  exhortation  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  which  provoke  in 
Julian  only  contempt  or  disgust.  He  cherished,  as  Neander  says, 
an  inward  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  funda- 
mental Christian  principles  were  precisely  the  thing  which  appeared 
hateful  to  him. 

Here,  we  suspect,  lies  the  true  secret  of  his  revulsion  from  the 
faith  of  his  boyhood.  His  apostasy  from  Christianity  to  heathenism 
is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  St.  Augustine’s  conversion 
from  Manicheeism  to  the  Church.  Both  were  men  of  keen,  though 
unequal,  intellectual  power,  and  both  have  left  on  record  the  argu- 
mentative grounds  of  their  change  of  creed,  but  the  real  ground  in 
either  case  was  an  ethical  one.  The  Christian  ideal  revolted  Julian 
while  it  satisfied  the  deepest  cravings  of  Augustine.  Those  words 
of  his  dying  oration,  as  recorded  by  Gibbon,  are  eminently  charac- 
teristic — “ I die  without  remorse,  as  I have  lived  without  guilt. 
I am  pleased  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life,  and  can 
affirm  with  confidence  that  the  supreme  authority  has  been  pre- 
served in  my  hands  pure  and  immaculate.” 

Hence,  too,  we  can  understand  the  extreme  bitterness  of  his 
antipathy  to  the  faith  he  had  renounced.  It  is  misleading  to 
speak  of  his  famous  edict  against  Christian  schoolmasters  as 
“ one  of  the  very  few  measures  of  persecution  ” which  he  allowed 
himself,  and  not  really  persecution  at  all.  There  was  more 
of  actual  persecution,  as  we  pointed  out  some  years  ago  in 
reviewing  Mr.  Kendall’s  sketch  of  him,  than  his  apologists  are 
generally  willing  to  admit,  and  this  very  edict  is  justly  classed  by 
Neander  “ among  the  artifices  whereby  he  hoped  to  undermine 
the  Christian  Church,  without  resorting  to  sanguinary  measures,” 
which  moreover  would  have  been  dangerous  when  the  Church  had 
become  so  powerful.  And  then  again,  in  this  as  well  as  other 
respects,  as  Milman  justly  remarks,  he  was  felix  opportunitate 
mortis ; “ already  there  had  been  ominous  indications  that  his 
temper  would  hardly  maintain  its  moderate  policy.”  To  say 
however  that  a change  of  faith,  in  whatever  direction,  depends  as 
much  at  least  on  ethical  considerations  as  on  abstract  argument 
is  not  to  imply  that  it  is  either  involuntary  or  unintelligent,  but 
only  to  say — what  as  regards  Christianity  is  repeatedly  insisted 
upon  in  the  New  Testament — that  the  will  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  matter  as  the  intellect ; and  so  it  surely  ought  to  have, 
but  it  acts  by  putting  the  intellect  in  motion,  not  by  supersed- 
ing it.  A man  who  is  both  earnest  and  honest  will  desire  to 
believe  what  most  commends  itself  to  his  moral  nature,  but 
will  not  desire  to  believe  it  unless  it  is  true.  He  wiU  there- 
fore examine  the  arguments  with  greater  care  than  a man 
who  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  subject,  but  he  will 
examine  them  with  a bias,  which  may — as  in  Julian's  case  it 
evidently  did  to  some  degree — distort  his  judgment.  It  is  for 
the  wrong  bias  however  rather  than  for  the  false  reasoning  that 
we  should  censure  him,  if  we  think  his  conclusions  erroneous. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  importance  ascribed  in  Scripture  and  by 
the  Christian  Church  to  a correct  faith,  and  the  moral  responsi- 
bility commonly  and  rightly  held  to  attach  to  a man  for  his  belief, 
be  explained.  A false  syllogism  may  betray  intellectual  weakness, 
but  involves  no  moral  fault,  whereas  the  bias  which  has  uncon- 
sciously warped  the  judgment  may  spring  from  moral  defects  for 
which  the  reasoner  is  himself  responsible.  If  we  condemn  Julian’s 
apostasy,  we  should  condemn,  not  the  bad  reasoning  unquestion- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  his  work  Contra  Christianas, 
which  he  honestly  believed  at  the  time  to  be  sound  reasoning, 
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tut  the  cherished  ethical  bias  which  lent  to  an  effete  Paganism  a 
glamour  not  its  own,  while  it  blinded  him  to  the  distinctive  excel- 
lences of  a purer  creed.  A man  is  rightly  held  responsible  for  his 
belief  as  well  as  for  his  character,  because  the  one  is  to  a large  extent 
an  outgrowth  of  the  other.  And  Julian’s  distinctive  character,  in 
its  weakness  and  its  strength,  has  been  admirably  summed  up  by 
a great  writer  of  our  own  day,  who  observes  that  “ in  the  insensi- 
bility of  conscience,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  very  idea  of  sin,  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  moral  consistency,  in  the  simple 
absence  of  fear,  in  the  cloudless  self-confidence,  in  the  serene  self- 
possession,  in  the  cold  self-satisfaction  (of  his  last  hours),  we 
recognize  the  mere  philosopher.”  We  recognize  also  why  “the 
Christian  doctrine  of  sanctification  ” and  of  sin  was  alike  unintelli- 
gible and  repulsive  to  him.  Scripture  difficulties  were  the  result, 
not  the  source,  of  his  disbelief;  the  root  lay  deeper.  To  him  no 
compromise  between  Hellenism  and  Christianity  was  possible,  for 
he  was  the  natural  child  of  a religion  of  culture  which  could  not 
be  harmonized  with  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 


THE  LUTHER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Although  the  facts  of  Luther’s  life  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation  here,  it  is  impossible  after  a visit  to  this 
exhibition  not  to  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  career  in  which  an 
obscure  Augustinian  monk  turned  the  whole  course  of  the  world’s 
history.  He  was  the  religious  Bismarck  of  Germany,  and  if  he 
went  to  deplorable  lengths,  and  carried  his  people  further  from 
the  ancient  faith  than  even  the  fiery  Henry  and  the  fanatical 
reformers  and  rulers  of  England  carried  her,  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  quite  apart  from  his  extraordinary  mental  powers,  his  courage 
is  a feature  of  his  character  which  one  is  compelled  to  admire.  As 
he  was  born  on  the  loth  of  November,  1483,  a few  months  only 
after  Richard  III.  had  usurped  the  English  throne,  the  celebration 
of  his  “ quatercentenary  ” is  not  yet  due  ; but  the  Germans  have 
held  already  processions  and  other  grand  functions  in  his  honour, 
according  to  their  wont.  In  February  1946,  no  doubt,  they  will 
in  like  manner  celebrate  the  quatercentenary  of  his  death;  but 
many  things  may  happen  before  that  epoch  is  reached.  It  was 
a happy  idea  of  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  to  suggest  this  exhibition ; and 
undoubtedly  it  has  been  well  and  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  con- 
tains a large  number  of  most  interesting  relics  of  one  whom  multi- 
tudes of  our  fellow-countrymen  hold  in  hardly  less  veneration 
than  do  the  Germans  themselves.  One  engraving  among  the  many 
shown  is  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
as  it  was  carried  out  in  Germany  that  a brief  description  of  it  is 
necessary  before  we  go  on  to  survey  the  chief  objects  of  the  whole 
exhibition.  It  is  a woodcut,  and  is  dated  in  1617.  It  is  thus 
described  in  the  catalogue  just  published : — “ Representation  of  a 
dream  which  Frederick  III.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  said  to 
have  had  at  Schweidnitz,  the  night  before  Jlartin  Luther  affixed 
his  theses  against  indulgences  to  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wit- 
tenberg. Luther  is  writing  on  the  door  with  a pen  of  great 
length,  which,  passing  through  the  head  of  a lion,  emblematical  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  knocks  the  tiara  off  the  head  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
From  this  pen  smaller  ones  are  being  drawn  by  other  Reformers ; 
and,  on  the  right,  two  men  are  drawing  feathers  from  a goose 
which  is  being  burnt,  and  is  intended  to  represent  John  Hues.” 
The  catalogue  from  which  we  take  this  extract  has  been  compiled 
by  Mr.  Bullen,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books,  and 
comprises  a sketch  of  the  great  reformer’s  life,  as  well  as  an  enu- 
meration of  the  various  objects  shown.  The  portraits  are  described 
by  Mr.  Reid,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings ; and  the  medals  by  Mr.  Keary,  of  the  Coin  Room.  The 
whole  list,  which  extends  to  more  than  forty  octavo  pages,  will 
form  an  interesting  and  valuable  memorial  of  the  exhibition. 

The  objects  exhibited  are  portraits,  medals,  manuscripts,  and 
printed  books  illustrating  the  career  of  Martin  Luther.  They  are 
set  out  in  cases  in  the  room  which  contains  the  Grenville  Library, 
and  a statuette  by  Mr.  Charles  Martin  is  placed  on  a central  table. 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  many  Luther  memorials  are  in  Eng- 
land. Of  course  here  his  relations  with  Henry  VIII.  are  of  chief 
interest,  and  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Assertio  Septem 
Sacramentorum,  which  Henry  wrote,  is  among  the  books.  It  was 
printed  by  Pynson  in  1521,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  which 
led  the  Pope  to  confer  the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith  ” upon 
the  King,  who,  as  is  well  known,  continued  to  use  it  after  his 
renunciation  of  Rome,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  successors  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  title-page  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful 
border  designed  by  Hans  Holbein.  The  answer  of  Luther  to  the 
King  is  also  here  in  German,  printed  at  Wittenberg  in  the  follow- 
ing year: — “ Antwortt  deutsch  Mart.  Luthers  auff  Konig  Heinrichs 
von  Engelland  buch,”  as  well  as  two  editions  of  another  letter, 
written  in  1525,  with  Henry’s  reply,  printed  together  in  a volume 
at  Dresden  in  1527,  and  at  Cologne  in  the  same  year.  In  an- 
other case  are  the  earliest  printed  documents  relating  to  the 
Reformation.  First  comes  a copy  of  the  indulgence  issued  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome.  This  is  the 
indulgence  sold  by  Tetzel  and  Samson,  as  subcommissaries  under 
Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  which  called  forth 
Luther’s  indignant  remonstrance.  It  is  printed  on  vellum,  and 
bears  the  name  of  “ Philippus  Kessel,  Presbyter,”  in  manuscript, 
together  with  the  date  of  issue,  namely  i5tLi  April,  1517.  Next 
to  this  interesting  document  is  a printed  copy  of  the  famous  ninety- 
five  theses,  or  propositions,  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  and 


other  points,  which  Luther  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  church  of 
Wittenberg  on  the  31st  October,  1517,  and  upon  which  he  chal- 
lenged all  the  world  to  dispute  with  him  in  the  university.  His 
appeal  to  a General  Council  is  next  in  order,  dated  in  November 
1518.  In  another  case  we  see  the  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet 
against  indulgences  which  was  printed  in  a small  quarto  form  about 
the  same  year,  1517,  and  which  has  on  its  title  a woodcut  portrait 
of  Luther,  the  earliest  of  his  many  portraits  known  to  exist.  A long 
series  of  tracts,  sermons,  commentaries,  treatises,  and  other  works  is 
in  the  same  case,  most  of  them  as  exhibited  being  chiefly  remark- 
able to  the  eye  for  the  exquisite  woodcut  borders  with  which  such 
works  were  illustrated  at  that  period.  Some  of  them  appear 
worthy  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  many  are  known  to  be  by  his 
pupils  among  the  so-called  Little  Masters.  In  1548,  when  Henry 
had  died  and  the  more  pronounced  Protestant  views  of  his  suc- 
cessor and  the  Regent  Somerset  had  become  known,  some  of 
Luther’s  sermons  were  printed  in  England,  and  we  observe  “ A 
ryght  notable  sermon  made  by  Doctor  Martyn  Luther  uppon  the 
twenteth  chapter  of  Johan,  of  absolution  and  the  true  use  of  the 
Keys.”  This  little  book  was  printed  at  “ Ippeswich,”  and  in  the 
same  year,  1548,  Lynne  printed  in  London  “ The  chiefe  and 
pryncypall  Articles  of  the  Christen  fay  the  to  holde  aginst  the  Pope 
and  al  Papistes.”  Two  very  interesting  volumes  of  the  German 
Bible,  printed  in  1541,  contain  respectively  an  autograph  of 
Philip  Melanchthon,  and  one  of  Martin  Luther,  who  has  placed 
the  date  1542  after  his  name.  In  1557,  after  Luther’s  death, 
Melanchthon  wrote  on  a fly-leaf  a long  note  in  his  well-known  and 
beautiful  handwriting,  and  this  is  also  exhibited.  Beside  these 
volumes  is  another  of  the  German  Bible  of  1558,  which  belonged  to 
Augustus,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  has  his  portrait  illuminated 
as  a frontispiece.  The  popularity  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in 
their  native  land  is  shown  in  the  binding  of  a sixteenth-century 
book,  which  has  their  portraits  impressed  on  the  leather  sides. 
There  are  many  editions  of  the  Bibles  and  Testaments,  including 
a fine  copy,  in  its  original  binding,  of  “Das  Newe  Testament 
Deutzsch,”  which  was  the  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the 
translated  Bible  issued  by  Luther.  It  is  dated  at  Wittenberg, 
in  September  1522. 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  rare  printed  books  are  the 
manuscripts.  The  first  is  a letter  to  Spalatinus,  touching  upon 
various  texts  quoted  in  favour  of  purgatory,  and  asserting  that  a 
disbelief  of  this  doctrine  is  no  proof  of  heresy.  It  is  dated  at 
Wittenberg,  “feria  2“- post  Leonardi,  1519,”  and  is  signed,  as 
well  as  written  throughout,  by  the  hand  of  “ Martinus  Luther, 
Aug"s.”  Beside  this  remarkable  autograph  is  a copy  made  by 
Melanchthon  of  Luther’s  .letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  his 
own  defence ; and  next  to  it  another  letter,  in  Martin’s  hand- 
writing, addressed  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  respect- 
ing a visit  Luther  had  received  from  Barnes,  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  Henry  VHI.  It  is  dated  from  Wittenberg,  “ die  Palmarum, 
1536.”  In  the  next  case  is  a curious  English  paper,  from  among 
the  Cotton  manuscripts,  containing  a contemporary  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  publishing  the  sentence  of  Leo  X.  against  Martin 
Luther  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  in  May  1521.  “The  lord  Thomas 
Wolcey,”  it  tells  us,  “ Cardinall  of  S'  Cecely  and  Archbishop  of 
Yorke,  came  unto  Saint  Paules  churche  of  London  with  the  most 
parte  of  the  Byshops  of  the  Realme,  where  hee  was  received  with 
procession  and  sehsyd  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace  then  beeinge  Deane 
of  the  said  churche.”  This  dean,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
Colet’s  successor.  Colet  also  probably  on  some  occasions  censed 
the  great  legate  when  he  visited  the  cathedral.  Wolsey  was  con- 
ducted to  a great  platform  at  the  cross,  on  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  church,  and  there  “ vnder  his  cloth  of  estate,”  his  two 
crosses  “ on  euerie  side  of  him,”  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Papal  messengers  seated  on 
the  “ pace  where  hee  sit  his  feete,”  the  “ Legate  de  Latere  ” 
listened  to  a sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  against  the 
doctrines  of  “ one  Martinus  Eleuthereus  ” ; and  while  the  sermon 
was  going  on,  many  of  the  heretic’s  books  were  burnt  in  the 
adjoining  churchyard ; “ which  ended,  my  Lord  Cardinall  went 
home  to  dinner  with  all  the  other  Preelates.” 

The  portraits  exhibited  are  headed  by  an  oil-painting  which 
used  to  be  hung  among  the  curious  collection  in  the  Eastern 
Zoological  Gallery.  It  is  not  contemporaneous,  and  yields  in  inter- 
est and  in  every  other  respect  to  the  series  of  engraved  like- 
nesses. The  first  is  by  Lucas  Cranach,  and  is  dated  1521.  It  is 
a woodcut,  and  is  well  known  by  copies.  A portrait  of  Catherine 
von  Bora,  Luther’s  wife,  attributed  to  Cranach  the  younger,  is 
also  in  the  collection  ; but  the  most  conspicuous  is  a very  quaint 
representation  of  the  body  of  the  reformer  as  laid  out  in  his 
chamber  after  death.  He  lies  on  a pallet  on  the  floor,  clad  in  a 
long  white  shroud,  his  head  supported  on  a pillow,  and  his  arms 
crossed  on  his  breast.  It  is  a woodcut,  but  is  carefully  and  even 
brilliantly  coloured,  like  an  illumination.  There  are  also  portraits 
of  a number  of  Luther’s  contemporaries,  including  the  marvellous 
engraving  by  Diirer  of  Erasmus  writing ; the  Elector  Frederick  the 
Wise,  and  Philip  Melanchthon,  by  the  same  artist ; and  Aldegrever’s 
fine  print  of  John  of  Leyden,  the  king  set  up  in  Munster  by 
the  Anabaptists.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go  at  length  into  all 
the  portraits ; but  we  must  not  neglect  the  medals.  It  was  only 
a few  years  before  Luther  began  to  make  his  name  known  that 
the  art  of  medal  engraving  reached  Germany.  “ It  was  still  a 
very  costly  process,”  says  Mr.  Keary,  “ and  confined  altogether  to 
the'service  of  the  great.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  few  contemporary  medals  of  Luther  and  the  other  actors  in  the 
Reformation,  excepting  those  of  a more  exalted  rank,  such  as 
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Pope  Leo  X.,  the  Emperor  Obai’les  V.,  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
and  the  Electors  of  Saxony.”  Nevertheless,  the  three  medals 
which  appear  first  on  the  list  are  contemporary  portraits  of 
Luther.  On  the  reverses  of  the  first  two  is  his  celebrated  device — 
a cross  on  a rose  in  the  centre  of  a heart,  with  the  motto  “ In 
silentio  et  spe  erit  fortitudo  vestra,”  from  Isaiah  (xxx.  1 5).  One 
medal  pretends,  but  on  insullicient  authority,  to  be  by  Albert 
Diirer,  which  serves  to  remind  the  visitor  that  Diirer,  though  he 
engraved  portraits  of  Erasmus,  of  the  Elector,  of  Philip 
Melanchthon,  and  of  another  of  Luther’s  friends,  Billibald  Pirck- 
heimor,  never  drew  the  great  reformer  himself. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRICKET. 

UNDER  this  title  Lord  Harris  has  contributed  a paper  to  the 
current  number  of  the  National  Revieio,  Anything  that  so 
good  a player  and  so  staunch  a patron  fnight  have  to  say  on  a 
game  which  he  has  declared  to  be  in  his  opinion  “ the  grandest 
game  in  the  world  ” will  always  be  safe  to  find  attention  among 
the  many  thousands  of  English-speaking  people  who  probably 
share  his  views.  Moreover,  his  paper  comes  into  the  world  at  a 
happy  time.  The  last  days  of  a particularly  busy  and  pvosperous 
season  are  fast  wearing  to  a close.  The  last  county  match  was 
played  this  week,  between  Sussex  and  Derbyshire.  Some  of  the 
most  indefatigable  of  our  amateurs  are  still  disporting  themselves 
in  Ireland.  On  the  Yorkshire  coast  the  annual  Scarborough 
“ festival  ” has  just  been  brought  to  an  end,  though  in  rather  less 
brilliant  fashion  than  was  the  case  last  year,  when,  in  the  un- 
finished match  between  the  Australians  and  I Zingari,  Bonnor 
capped  some  of  the  mightiest  hitting  of  the  season  by  scoring  no 
less  than  twenty  runs  off  a single  over  from  Mr.  Lucas.  In  some 
form  or  other  cricket  will  no  doubt  continue  to  he  played  till  the 
chills  and  mists  of  waning  September  bid  even  the  most  insatiate 
pause.  But,  as  a rule,  the  best  of  the  year  has  been  seen  when 
the  first  partridge  falls.  Most  of  us  have  had  enough  by  then. 
The  grounds  are  worn ; the  players  are  stale ; the  game  is  too 
apt  to  sink  into  a mere  affair  of  “gate-money.”  But  your  thorough- 
going cricketer,  though  he  may  no  longer  care  to  play,  loves  still 
to  talk  of  the  game ; and  the  appearance  in  print  of  so  notable 
a champion  as  Lord  Harris  will  no  doubt  become,  in  newspaper 
phrase,  the  subject  of  much  comment  among  his  brother  gamesters. 
They  are  inclined,  we  fancy,  to  look  with  something  of  a scornful 
eye  on  most  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment; not  always  perhaps  with  justice,  for  they  should  remember 
that 

He  who  has  watched,  not  shared,  the  light 
Knows  how  the  day  has  gone, 

as  well,  sometimes,  as  the  stoutest  and  most  skilful  of  combatants. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  a considerable  number  of  the 
suggestions  offered  in  our  periodical  press  have  little  more  practical 
value  than  that  of  the  fair  enthusiast  who,  hearing  her  companion 
at  Lord's  remark  with  how  “ crooked  ” a bat  a certain  player  was 
essaying  to  defend  his  wicket,  asked— and  not,  indeed,  without  a 
show  of  reason — why  he  did  not  “ get  another.”  But  Lord  Harris 
as  a critic  upon  cricket  is,  every  one  will  allow,  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place. 

Yet  in  one  respect  this  paper  is  a little  disappointing.  One 
might  have  expected  some  definite  explanation  of  his  theories  on 
the  much-vexed  question  of  throwing-bowling,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  from  one  who  is  well  known  to  be  among  the  most  earnest 
and  active  in  his  desire  to  see  Law  X.  interpreted  according  to  its 
strictest  letter.  Perhaps  he  thought  th'at,  the  matter  being  as  yet 
suh  judice,  it  did  not  become  a principal  counsel  in  the  case  to 
comment  publicly  upon  it ; perhaps  he  thought  that  a paper  on 
the  development  of  cricket  should  be  historical  rather  than  critical. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  all  he  finds  to  say  on  it : — “ At  the  present 
day  the  great  question  is  what  means  should  be  adopted  to  stop 
a tendency  to  throw  which  is  becoming  apparent,  the  great 
difficulty  being  to  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  a throw.” 
And  this,  with  all  respect  to  Lord  Harris,  does  not  help  us 
very  far  on  our  way.  “It  is  apparent  to  cricketers,”  he  goes 
on,  “that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  every  umpire  who  knows 
what  a throw  is.”  And  yet,  by  his  proposed  amendment  to 
Law  X.,  it  is  precisely  in  these  undecided  hands  that  he  would 
place  the  supreme  power  of  life  and  death ! Is  not  this  some- 
thing of  a “ contradiction  in  terms  ” ? Nor  is  it  among  the 
umpires  only  that  there  is  dissension ; cricketers  themselves  are 
very  far  from  united.  More  than  one  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
among  the  slow  and  not  among  the  fast  bowlers  that  you  must 
look  for  a throw,  though  they  will  shrewdly  add  that  the  former, 
if  they  do  happen  to  hit  you,  cause  much  less  pain  than  the 
latter — a confession  which  it  were  well  for  the  reformers  to  bear 
in  mind.  Something,  it  is  clear,  must  be  done,  if  only  to  avoid 
a repetition  of  the  disgraceful  scene  which  marked  the  recent 
match  between  Surrey  and  Lancashire  at  the  Oval.  But  who  is 
to  decide  what  that  “ something  ” shall  be  ? And  is  it  fair  to 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  decision  upon  the  umpire’s 
shoulders — upon  the  shoulders  of  a man  who  is  naturally  loth  to 
make  enemies  among  those  with  whom  he  is  thro-wn  in  daily 
contact  and  through  whom  he  earns  his  bread  ? The  umpire,  it 
should  moreover  be  remembered,  has  a divided  duty;  he  must 
watch  the  bowler’s  foot  as  well  as  arm ; and,  therefore,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  cannot  always  be  in  the  best 
position  to  decide  on  this  delicate  and  impalpable  question,  And 


tlaere  are  other  reasons,  as  every  cricketer  knows,  which  point  to 
the  impropriety  of  submitting  the  whole  affair  to  this  sole  arbitra- 
tion ; reasons  on  which  we  touched  last  month  when  reviewing 
the  proposed  alterations  in  the  existing  laws,  and  to  which  we  need 
not  now  more  fully  return.  It  may  he  noted,  however,  that  Lord 
Harris  himself  gives  colour  to  them  by  a delightful  story  he  tells 
of  a certain  umpire  in  a country  match,  wherein  he  him.self  was 
playing,  who,  having  refused  an  appeal  for  “run  out,”  warned  the 
hatsman  that  he  really  must  be  more  careful,  for  he  was  clean  out 
that  time.  Lord  Harris  is  careful  to  add  that  so  untoward  an 
instance  of  fallibility  is  an  exception,  and  to  declare  his  conviction 
that  umpires,  as  a rule,  give  their  decisions  without  bias.  Every 
one  will  be  glad  to  agree  with  him ; yet  it  is  clear  that  if  there 
be  found  but  one  unjust  man  among  a hundred  umpires  the  value 
of  the  ninety  and  nine  just  is  very  seriously  impaired. 

The  difficulty  is  a grave  one.  If  the  game  is  to  retain  the 
blameless  reputation  it  has  won  through  many  obstacles  and  kept 
now  for  many  years,  it  is  clear  these  contentions  must  cease.  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  offence  is  to  be  removed.  A return  to 
the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  old  law,  which  ordained  that 
every  ball  should  be  delivered  below  the  shoulder,  would  be 
eff'ectual  no  doubt,  but  would  be  effectual  with  a vengeance,  for 
it  would  practically  put  out  of  court  three-fourths  of  the  best 
bowlers  in  England.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 
having  all  the  bowlers  up  before  the  Marylebone  Committee  at 
the  beginning  of  every  season  to  “ pass,”  much  as  little  boys  at 
Eton  are  required  to  “pass”  in  swimming  before  they  are 
allowed  to  take  to  boating.  Either  way  madness  seems  to  lie ; 
yet  what  third  course  is  open,  save,  to  be  sure,  “ to  hold  out 
our  hats  and  wink  ” ? And  this,  indeed,  has  been  suggested 
in  the  Field  of  last  week  by  a writer  whose  initials  might 
stand  for  a player  not  often  seen  now,  but  a very  few  seasons 
ago  of  considerable  note.  He  is  convinced  that  “ the  only 
practical  way  out  of  our  difficulty  is  to  allow  throwing  with- 
out more  ado.”  The  law  cannot  be  enforced,  and  must  there- 
fore be  repealed.  There  is  throwing,  he  declares,  all  over  the 
country ; “ it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  bowler’s  instinct  of 
self-defence  against  too  great  odds.”  It  is  therefore,  he  maintains, 
imperatively  necessary  to  the  good  name  and  fame  of  cricket  that 
we  should  acknowledge  as  lawful  what  we  are  powerless  to  pre- 
vent, for  “ cricket,  like  other  games,  is  spoiled  if  considerations  of 
honour  are  thrown  to  the  winds.”  He  very  truly  points  out, 
moreover,  that  “ throwing  on  a good  wicket  is  perfectly  harmless  ” ; 
but  when  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  “the  supremacy  of  slow 
bowling  over  fast  has  made  cricket  a dull  game  to  play  and  a 
duller  game  to  watch,”  and  that,  “ unless  throwing  be  allowed,  its 
popularity  as  a scientific  spectacle  wiU  be  gone,”  he  seems  a little 
less  easy  to  follow.  On  such  wickets  as  he  presupposes,  and  they 
probably  are  the  rule  now  rather  than  the  exception,  throwing 
would  lose  not  only  its  danger  to  the  batsman,  but  also  its  danger 
to  the  wicket.  Most  cricketers  are,  we  believe,  agreed  that  on  a per- 
fectly level  and  sound  ground  there  is,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  a some- 
what Celtic  form  of  speech,  no  bowling  so  easy  either  to  play  or  to 
hit  as  throwing.  His  contention,  therefore,  that  by  making  throw- 
ing lawful,  the  bowler  and  batsman  would  be  brought  much  more  on 
a level  than  they  now  are,  and  the  interest  of  the  game  thereby 
considerably  increased,  seems  to  us  hardly  a sound  one.  To  con- 
sider thus,  however,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  is 
perhaps  to  consider  a little  too  curiously.  In  all  doubtful  matters 
the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  be  quite  sure  what  not  to  do ; and 
we  most  thoroughly  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  Field  that  it  will 
never  do  to  leave,  as  Lord  Harris  proposes,  the  sole  power  of 
decision  in  the  hands  of  the  umpires.  But  for  the  rest  it  really 
seems  difficult  to  say  more  than  good  Corporal  Nym  said  in  a no 
less  delicate  matter,  “ There  must  be  conclusions.  Well,  I cannot 
tell.” 

And  as  conclusions  there  must  be  to  our  article  as  well  as  to 
this  dispute,  we  will  pass  over  the  main  body  of  Lord  Harris’s 
paper,  which  is  everywhere  pleasant  to  read  and  well  considered, 
if  of  no  very  essential  importance,  to  stop  for  a moment  on  perhaps 
the  most  pregnant  paragraph  of  all,  in  which  our  Australian  friends 
are  recommended  to  “discourage  any  too  anxious  inclination 
among  amateurs  towards  turning  cricket  into  a lucrative  profession. 
If,”  he  goes  on,  “ professional  cricketers  prove  to  be  necessary  in 
Australia,  asl  say  they  are  in  England,  encourage  theirappearanceby 
all  means  ; but  do  not  do  anything  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
class  of  semi-professionals.”  We  can  all  remember  what  trouble  was 
threatened  a few  years  ago  by  a conspicuous  instance  of  the  “ semi- 
professional  ” among  ourselves,  and  it  needs  no  very  acute  intelli- 
gence to  see  signs  of  unpleasantness  likely  to  arise  “ by  the  long 
wash  of  Australasian  seas.”  An  adequate  remuneration  is  but  fair 
to  men  who  leave  their  homes  and  their  professions  and  travel 
many  thousands  of  miles  to  play  the  game  for  sheer  love  of  it ; at 
least  they  may  fairly  expect  not  to  find  themselves  out  of  pocket. 
But,  as  Lord  Harris  most  pertinently  observes,  “ there  is  a happy 
mean  capable  of  attainment,  and  a too  eager  stipulation  for  favour- 
able terms,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  may  lead  to  these  visits  being 
received  with  indifference  rather  than  welcome  ” ; and,  he  might  have 
added,  with  a feeling  somewhat  less  negative  than  indifference.  Cour- 
tesy to  strangers,  and  especially  to  strangers  who  have  proved  them- 
selves such  masters  of  the  game,  may  have  hitherto  led  our  authorities 
to  wink  at  many  things  very  far  from  “ convenient  ” that  have 
happened  both  here  and  over-sea.  But  courtesy  may  be  stretched 
too  far ; and  it  is  mere  prudery  to  treat  players  who  notoriously 
regard  their  visits  here  from  a purely  pecuniary  point  of  view  as 
amateurs  and  guests,  more  especially  when  their  ideas  on  thi* 
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subject  are  not  such  as  serve  either  the  best  interests  of  the  game 
or  the  maintenance  of  good-fellowship.  These  considerations 
are,  it  seems  to  us,  even  of  more  importance  than  the  great 
bowling  question ; and  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  Marylebone 
Committee  will  bear  them  in  mind  when  they  meet  during  the 
ensuing  winter  to  settle  the  latter.  We  will  hope,  moreover,  that 
Lord  Harris’s  paper  may  find  its  way  to  Australia,  and  be  read, 
marked,  learned,  and  thoroughly  digested  by  Messrs.  Murdoch  and 
Co.  before  they  set  out  on  their  next  visit  to  England. 


THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

There  is  again  depression  in  the  weaving  branch  of  the 
cotton  trade.  Employers  in  some  districts  are  altering  the 
arrangements  according  to  which  their  workpeople  are  paid,  and 
in  other  large  districts  there  is  talk  of  an  attempt  to  lower  wages. 
In  consequence  there  is  a serious  strike  in  the  Ashton  district, 
while  fears  are  entertained  that  we  may  see  a formidable  strike 
also  in  North-East  Lancashire.  For  a year  or  two  there  has  been 
a falling-otf  in  trade  generally  owing  to  the  long-continued  agri- 
cultural depression,  aggravated  by  the  collapse  of  speculation  in 
France  and  the  United  States.  And  this  falling-otf  has,  of  course, 
extended  to  the  cotton  industry.  But  there  are  special  causes 
also  adversely  affecting  that  industry,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  the  weaving  branch  that  is  seriously  depressed.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  indeed,  the  spinning  branch  was 
prosperous  ; for  of  thirty-five  Oldham  spinning  Companies  that 
published  accounts  in  July  only  three  declared  no  dividend, 
and  even  they  made  profits,  though  they  had  to  apply  them 
to  cover  past  losses.  Of  the  thirty-two  Companies  remaining, 
only  two  declared  dividends  of  less  than  5 per  cent.,  while  five 
paid  from  6 to  9 per  cent.,  and  the  twenty-five  others  dis- 
tributed as  much  as  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  And,  though 
Oldham  may  have  special  advantages,  what  is  true  of  it  is  more 
or  less  true  of  all  the  spinning  districts.  Of  late,  indeed,  the 
spinning  branch  has  begun  to  complain,  as  was  inevitable  in  the 
condition  of  the  weaving  business.  But  the  change  is  quite  recent. 
And  the  price  of  the  raw  material  has  likewise  been  fairly  main- 
tained, bearing  in  mind  that  the  American  crop  of  last  year  was 
the  largest  ever  grown,  and  that  this  year’s  crop  will  probably  be 
larger  still.  The  growth  of  population  and  wealth  implies  a great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  and  therefore  main- 
tains, as  we  see,  a demand  for  the  raw  material  nearly  propor- 
tionate to  the  extension  of  cultivation.  If  natural  laws  were 
allowed  to  operate  freely,  it  is  probable  that  the  growth  of  the 
trade  would  be  chiefly  in  England.  But  legislation  has  stepped 
in  to  regulate  it,  and  by  means  of  protective  tariffs  has  forced 
into  existence  a cotton  industry  in  most  Continental  countries 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  the  de- 
mand for  the  raw  material  has  been  rather  increased.  For  the 
English  industry  goes  on  steadily  growing  and  extending  its 
sphere  of  influence,  while  artificial  new  industries  are  springing 
up  elsewhere.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  closing  of  so  many 
markets  to  English  trade  tends  to  derange  that  trade,  and  to 
plunge  it  in  difficulties  every  now  and  then.  Practically  the  ex- 
port of  cotton  goods  from  this  country  to  the  Continent  has  for 
a long  time  remained  stationary,  and  therefore  the  English  industry 
is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  home  market  and  the  markets  of 
the  Far  East.  But  the  home  market  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  long-continued  agricultural  depression,  and  by  the  conse- 
quences that  have  followed  the  collapse  of  speculation  in  the 
United  States  and  in  France ; while  the  markets  of  the  Far  East 
have  been  over-supplied.  At  the  end  of  the  last  great  famine 
in  India  there  was  an  unprecedented  export  of  cotton  goods 
to  that  country,  where  for  a while  there  was,  as  a matter 
of  course,  a great  demand  for  the  refurnishing  of  wardrobes. 
And  the  export  was  continued  long  after  the  demand  began 
to  slacken.  In  consequence  the  Indian  markets  have  been  over- 
supplied ; but  nevertheless  the  looms  of  Lancashire,  which  had 
been  over-stimulated  by  the  excessive  exports,  have  gone  on 
producing  at  the  old  rate.  To  some  extent  also  the  Chinese 
market  has  in  the  same  way  been  over-supplied.  It  thus  happens 
that  the  weaving  branch  of  the  trade  now  finds  itself  in  difficul- 
ties, while  as  yet  the  spinning  branch  has  not  seriously  suffered, 
and  the  demand  for  the  raw  material  in  consequence  keeps  up. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  workpeople  as  well  as  by  the  employers 
that  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  is  so  little  higher  than 
the  price  of  yarn  that  manufacturers  have  no  profit  for  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  even  do  not  realize  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production.  But,  while  the  fact  is  admitted  by  both  sides,  there 
is  a divergence  of  view  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  applied.  Even 
amongst  the  employers  there  are  doubtless  many  ready  to  concede 
that  there  is  overmuch  capital  invested  in  the  industry,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  if  some  ■ means  of  checking  competition 
could  be  devised.  But  others  see  that  this  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  are  ready  with  a practical  plan.  It  is  agreed,  they  observe, 
that  the  difl'erence  between  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article 
and  that  of  yarn  is  not  enough  to  yield  a profit  on  the  manufacture. 
Therefore  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. But  wages  constitute  a large  proportion  of  that  cost. 
Therefore,  they  argue,  let  wages  be  lowered.  The  workpeople 
reply  that  the  proposed  remedy  would  not  materially  benefit  the 
employers,  while  it  would  seriously  injure  the  employed.  Mr. 
Bktwistle,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Operative  Weavers’  Asso- 


ciation of  North-East  Lancashire,  in  a circular  to  the  district 
secretaries,  contends  that  a reduction  of  5 per  cent,  in  wages  would 
make  a difference  of  no  more  than  a halfpenny  in  the  price  of  forty 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  consequently  only  one-third  of  a halfpenny 
in  a lady’s  dress.  He  triumphantly  asks  how  could  such  a reduc- 
tion improve  the  condition  of  the  manufacturer  ? It  would  not  lower 
the  price  to  the  public  either,  and  therefore  would  not  stimulate  de- 
mand. Assuming  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Birtwistle’s  calculations,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  a reduction  in  wages  by  itself  would  effect 
little.  But  we  presume  that  the  employers  contemplate  a reduc- 
tion of  wages  only  as  one  of  the  measures  necessary  to  improve 
their  position.  It  may  well  be  that  by  itself  alone  it  would  make 
no  material  change  in  the  situation,  and  yet  that,  in  combination 
with  other  economies,  it  would  enable  the  employers  to  keep  their 
looms  working.  The  reply,  therefore,  does  not  really  meet  the 
point.  But  Mr.  Birtwistle  urges  that  the  present  depression  is 
temporary ; that  it  has  been  brought  on  by  over-production,  caused 
by  manufacturers  who  have  neither  capital  nor  skill  to  conduct 
their  businesses  aright ; *that  after  a while  they  will  drop  out ; 
and  that  in  the  meanwhile  only  temporary  remedies  are  required. 
He  proposes,  therefore,  a restriction  of  production.  At  every 
period  of  depression  this  is  the  favourite  proposal  of  the  work- 
people. It  assumes  that  the  depression  will  be  followed  by  good 
times,  and  that  all  that  is  needed  is  breathing  space  to  allow  of 
the  excessive  supplies  in  the  markets  of  the  world  passing  into 
consumption.  No  doubt  the  assumption  is  well  founded.  As 
a matter  of  course  there  will  by  and  by  be  a period  of  active 
trade.  But  manufacturers  object  to  artificial  restrictions  of  pro- 
duction because,  while  their  machinery  is  idle,  the  interest  on  the 
capital  sunk  in  it  is  accumulating ; and  because,  moreover,  it  in 
no  way  stimulates  consumption,  while  it  leaves  the  field  open  to 
rivals.  It  is  so  manifestly  true  that,  when  the  sale  of  an  article 
cannot  be  effected  at  one  price,  the  surest  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  to 
lower  the  price,  and,  further,  that  manufacturers  cannot  go  on 
lowering  prices  unless  they  can  also  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, that  at  first  sight  the  resistance  of  workpeople  who  admit  the 
reality  of  the  difficulty  does  not  seem  very  intelligible.  They  are 
as  much  interested  as  their  employers  in  avoiding  a crisis.  It 
would  surely  be  better  for  them,  too,  to  submit  to  a moderate  re- 
duction of  wages  than  to  be  idle  two  or  three  days  a week.^  But 
the  workpeople  fear  that,  if  once  they  consent  to  a reduction  of 
wages,  they  will  find  it  very  hard  to  raise  them  again,  whereas 
they  are  satisfied  that  employers  will  resume  full  work  the  instant 
the  conditions  are  favourable.  They  think  it  better,  therefore,  to 
submit  to  a temporary  greater  loss  than  to  risk  a permanent  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages.  Besides,  they  suspect  the  employers  of 
always  harbouring  a desire  to  cut  down  wages,  and  think  it  necessary 
therefore  to  make  the  realization  of  the  desire  as  difficult  as  possible. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  employers  have  no  interest  in  a general  per- 
manent reduction  of  wages.  For  the  advantage  of  such  a reduc- 
tion would  be  shared  by  competitors.  And  the  loss  of  purchasing 
power  by  the  working  classes  would  in  the  long  run  diminish 
manufacturers’  profits.  But  employers  have  an  interest  in  local 
and  individual  reductions,  and  against  them  the  Trade-Unions 
are  so  constantly  on  their  guard  that  they  refuse  to  see  when  the 
occasion  for  a reduction  really  arises.  It  is  to  be  feared,  there- 
fore, that  the  industry  will  be  convulsed  by  disputes  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  insist  on  reductions. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  necessity  may  be  avoided ; that 
employers  and  employed  will  have  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
enough  to  come  to  such  a compromise  as  will  avoid  a strike  that 
would  disarrange  the  industry  and  cause  unspeakable  suffering  to 
helpless  women  and  children.  Not  impossibly  the  employers  may 
he  enabled  to  do  this  by  a faU  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  artificially 
kept  up  at  present.  As  we  have  ah-eady  said,  last  year’s  American 
crop  was  the  largest  ever  grown,  and  this  year’s  is  expected  to  be 
at  least  as  large.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  general 
depression  in  trade,  the  consumption  is  certainly  falling  off.  There 
ought  to  be,  therefore,  a greater  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  than  has  yet  taken  place.  It  has  been  sustained 
up  to  the  present  by  the  activity  in  the  spinning  trade  ; but  of 
late  the  demand  for  the  raw  material  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
During  the  past  fourteen  weeks  the  deliveries  to  the  trade  from 
Liverpool  have  averaged  only  50,700  bales  per  week,  against 
58,920  bales  during  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  raw  material,  then,  is  seriously  decreasing, 
and  with  the  decrease  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
a fall  in  price.  But  a fall  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
accompanied  by  a great  decline  in  the  consumption  of  yarn 
by  manufacturers,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a fall  in  the 
price  of  yarn  also.  The  position  of  the  manufacturer  might 
thereby  be  greatly  improved  without  material  lowering  of 
wages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  if  the 
drought  in  the  North-West  of  India  should  become  severe,  there 
would  be  a still  greater  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  cotton  in 
India,  which  would  adversely  affect  the  position  of  the  manufac- 
turer, and  might  force  him  to  insist  upon  a considerable  reduction 
of  wages.  The  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  China  would 
likewise  very  injuriously  affect  the  industry.  A blockade  of  the 
treaty  ports,  for  example,  would  close  China  to  the  British  mer- 
chant. The  prospect,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  bright.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  manufacturers  and  workpeople  will  not  make  it 
gloomier  by  exaggerated  pretensions. 
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REVIEWS. 


SEEBOHM’S  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY.* 

IF  fame  be  happiness,  happy  above  its  fellows  is  the  township 
of  Hitchin  in  liertfoi'dshire.  It  is  not  to  every  township  that 
it  is  given  to  serve  as  the  starting-point  of  a profound  historical 
inquiry,  and  to  see  its  boundaries  and  divisions  treated  as  matters 
of  importance  to  the  world  in  general,  and  even  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  leader-writers  in  the  Times,  Tiiese  honours  Hitchin 
owes  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Seehohm  in  its  midst,  and  to  its  good 
fortune  in  not  having  been  swept  over  “ by  the  ruthless  broom  of 
an  Enclosure  Act.” 

Mr.  Seehohm  has  gone  to  work  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of 
the  naturalist  who  reconstructs  an  extinct  animal  from  a single 
hone.  He  has  begun  by  studying  the  remains  of  the  open  held 
system  in  his  own  township  of  Hitchin,  and  from  thence  has  pro- 
ceeded to  build  up  a history  of  the  system  throughout  England. 
This  study  from  the  life,  as  one  may  say,  gives  his  work  an 
especial  value.  His  facts  will  he  welcome  even  to  those  who 
hesitate  at  accepting  conclusions  which  cut  at  the  root  of  many  a 
cherished  belief  in  the  primitive  freedom  of  the  English  race.  In 
his  preface  Mr.  Seehohm  describes  his  book  as  “ an  attempt  to  set 
English  Economic  history  upon  right  lines  at  its  historical  com- 
mencement by  trying  to  solve  the  still  open  question  whether  it 
began  with  freedom  or  with  the  serfdom  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  — 

On  tli9  answer  to  this  question  depends  fundamentally  the  view  to  he 
taken  bj'  historians  (let.  us  say  by  politicians  also)  of  the  nature  of  the 
economic  evolution  which  has  taken  place  in  England  since  the  English 
Conquest.  If  answered  in  one  way,  English  Economic  History  begins 
with  free  village  communities  which  gradually  degenerated  into  the 
serfdom  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If  answered  in  the  other  way,  it  begins  with 
the  serfdom  of  the  masses  of  the  rural  population  under  Saxon  rule — a 
serfdom  from  which  it  has  taken  i,ooo  years  of  English  economic  evolution 
to  set  them  free. 

Though  Mr.  Seebohm’s  volume  has  grown  out  of  two  papers  laid 
by  bim  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  is  not  a merely  anti- 
quarian interest  that  he  feels  in  his  theme.  His  main  object  is  to 
aid  in  laying  a foundation  for  “ the  practical  politics  of  the  future.” 
Before,  however,  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  answer  to  be  given 
to  the  question  of  freedom  versus  serfdom,  we  may  pause  upon  the 
antiquarian  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  first  chapter  is  illustrated 
by  a map  of  Hitchin  township,  c.  i8i6,  and  two  of  Purwell  Field 
within  that  township,  showing  how  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  divided  into  little  narrow  slips.  Probably  at  an 
earlier  period  the  whole  would  have  been  found  to  be  thus  cut 
up.  These  strips,  common  to  open  fields  all  over  England,  were 
separated  by  balks  of  unploughed  turf,  and  varied  more  or  less  in 
size  even  in  a single  field.  But,  taking  them  generally,  the  usual 
strip  was  roughly  identical  with  an  acre  of  forty  rods  in  length 
and  four  rods  in  width — that  is  to  say,  of  four  roods  lying  side^'bv 
side.  “Thus  the  strips  are  in  fact  roughly  cut  ‘acres,’  of  the 
proper  shape  for  ploughing.”  From  the  acre  strip  the  author  goes 
on  to  explain  the  nature  of  “ shots  ” or  “ furlongs,”  groups  of  strips 
a “ furrow-long  ” in  width  ; and  balks,  the  imploughed  spaces  left 
as  divisions ; headlands,  on  which  the  plough  turns ; lynches  or 
Unces,  the  banks  of  the  terraces  made  by  the  plough  on  a hillside, 
or  the  terraces  themselves,  which  in  many  hilly  districts  still  re- 
main, looking  like  some  primitive  system  of  fortification.  Then 
there  are  the  “ gores,”  “ gored  acres,”  or  “ goreacres,”  which  are 
not,  as  might  rashly  be  supposed,  English  forms  of  Aceldama,  the 
Field  of  Blood,  but  are  analogous  to  gores  as  understood  by  a 
sempstress.  Corners  of  the  fields  which,  from  their  shape,  could 
not  be  cut  up  into  the  usual  acre  or  half-acre  strips,  were  some- 
times divided  into  these  “ gores  ” or  tapering  strips.  “ In  other 
cases  little  odds  and  ends  of  unused  land  remained,  which  from 
time  immemorial  were  called  ‘ no  man’s  land,’  or  ‘ any  one’s  land,’ 
or  ‘Jack’s  land.’  ” It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  nearly  all  these 
terms  exist  in  Old-English  charters.  To  take  one  instance  among 
many.  Mr.  Seehohm  cites  from  Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomaticus, 
cccxcix.,  “ quod  indigenae  nane  monnes  land  vocant.” 

The  maps  further  show  the  scattered  and  intermixed  ownership 
of  the  strips  and  the  very  small  proportion  of  meadow  and  pasture 
to  arable  land.  From  a presentment  of  1819  it  appears  that  the 
open  arable  fields  had  been  immemorially  cultivated  in  three 
successive  seasons  of  tilthgrain  (the  wheat  crop),  etchgrain  (the 
spring  crop,  generally  of  oats  or  beans),  fallow.  Mr.  Seehohm 
sums  up  the  working  of  the  open  field  system  as  follows: — 

If  the  Hitchin  example  may  be  taken  as  a typical  one  of  the  English 
open  field  system,  it  may  be  regarded  generally  as  having  belonged  to  a 
village  or  township  under  a manor.  We  m.ay  assume  that  the  holdings 
■were  composed  of  numbers  of  strips  scattered  over  the  three  open  fields  ; 
and  that  the  husbandry  -was  controlled  by  those  rules  as  to  rotation  of 
crops  and  fallow  in  three  seasons  which  maVked  the  three-field  system,  and 
secured  uniformity  of  tillage  throughout  each  field.  Lastly,  whilst  fallow 
after  the  crop  was  gathered,  the  open  fields  were  probably  everywhere 
subject  to  the  common  rights  of  pasture.  The  sheep  of  the  whole  township 
wandered  and  pastured  all  over  the  strips  and  balks  of  its  fields,  while  the 
cows  of  the  township  were  daily  driven  by  a common  herdsman  to  the 
green  commons,  or,  after  Lammas  Day,  when  the  hay  crop  of  the  owners 
was  secured,  to  the  lammas  meadows. 

At  this  point  the  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  inquirer’s 
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mind  is  how  far  the  Hitchin  example  is  typical,  and  what  is  the 
evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  open  field  system.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Seebohm  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  Enclosure  Acts, 
which  generally  begin  with  the  recit.al  that  the  open  and  common 
fields  lie  dispersed  in  small  pieces  intermixed  with  each  other  and 
inconveniently  situated,  that  divers  persons  own  parts  of  them, 
&c. — in  short,  which  point  to  the  existence  of  a system  re- 
cognizable as  that  described  by  our  author  iu  the  extract  above. 
The  fact  that  between  1760  and  1844  nearly  four  thousand 
Enclosure  Acts  were  passed  sufficiently  shows  how  widely  spread 
was  this  system  down  almost  to  our  own  days.  From  the 
Enclosure  Acts  Mr.  Seehohm  works  backward  to  the  Middle  Age.s, 
and  thence  to  what  he  calls  “ Saxon  times.”  As  it  would  take  1;oo 
long  to  follow  him  through  these,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  he  displays  a wonderful  amount  of  painstaking  re- 
search into  Manor  Rolls,  Hundred  Rolls,  cartularies,  ciistumals, 
the  Domesday  Survey,  and  the  charters  in  Kemble’s  Codex 
Diplomaticus ; he  throws  much  light  upon  those,  to  most  people, 
profoundly  mysterious  terms  of  virgate  or  jard-land,  hide  and 
carucate  ; and  he  examines  into  the  status  and  the  services  of  villani, 
bordarii,  and  servi.  And  readers  who  are  disposed  to  skip  pages 
upon  virgates  and  carucates  and  such  severe  subjects  may  yet  be 
interested  when  the  author  shows  how  well  the  details  of  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  “ the  faire  felde  ful  of  folke,”  in 
which  the  poet  saw  “ alle  maner  of  men,”  “ worchying  and 
wandrying,”  agree  with  the  open  field  system: — 

A modern  English  field  shut  in  by  hedges  -\vould  not  suit  the  vision  in 
the  least.  It  was  clearlj’-  enough  the  open  field  into  which  all  the  villagers 
turned  out  on  the  bright  spring  morning,  and  over  which  they  would  be 
scattered,  some  working  and  some  looking  on. 

The  furlong  in  which  the  illiterate  priest  knew  well  how  to  find 
a hare,  the  balks  which  were  digged  up  by  “ dikers  and  delvers,” 
the  half-acre  which  Piers  himself  had  to  plough  and  sow,  all 
belong  to  the  open  field.  So,  too,  Mr.  Seebohm  makes  more  in- 
telligible to  us  the  prophecy  of  the  dying  Eadward  the  Confessor 
concerning  the  green  tree  which  should  be  severed  from  its  root 
and  removed  for  the  space  of  three  acres  (trium  jugerum 
spatio).  Setting  aside  the  inward  and  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  King's  utterance,  which  Archbishop  Stigand  at  the  time 
irreverently  pronounced  to  be  nonsense,  its  outward  and  literal 
sense  has  sufiiciently  puzzled  commentators.  Even  so  close  an 
adherent  to  original  authorities  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  stumbled  at 
the  three  acres  length,  and  has  ventured  on  the  conjectural 
emendation  of  “ three  furlongs.”  Mr.  Seebohm  gives  the  in- 
genious and  probable  explanation  that  the  acre-strips  of  the 
common  field  were  in  Eadward’s  mind,  perhaps  before  his  very 
eyes — for  the  Domesday  Survey  testifies  that  Westminster  was  a 
manor  inhabited  by  villains  holding  each  a virgate  or  half-virgate 
— i.e.  some  thirty  or  fifteen  acres  scattered  in  acre  or  half-acre 
strips  up  and  down  the  common  fields — and  with  a common 
pasture:  — 

It  may  be  that  the  delirious  king  as  “he  sat  up  in  bed  ” dreamily  gazed 
through  the  window  of  his  chamber  upon  the  open  fields,  and  the 
tui-f  balks  dividing  the  acres.  The  green  tree  ma}'  have  been  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  an  actual  tree  growing  out  of  one  of  the  balks.  The  uneven 
glass  of  his  window-panes  would  be  just  as  likely  as  not  as  he  rose  iu  his 
bed  to  sever  the  stem^from  the  root  to  his  eye,  moving  it  apparently  three 
acres’  breadth  higher  up  the  open  field,  restoring  it  again  to  its  root  as  he 
sank  back  on  his  pillow.  The  very  delirium  of  the  dying  king  thus  be- 
comes the  ]nost  natural  thing  in  the  world  when  we  know  that  all  round 
were  the  open  fields,  and  balks,  and  acres. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Seebohm’s  work  which  will  rou.se  the  most 
opposition  is  his  conclusion  that  the  English  village  community 
existed  from  the  first  in  “ settled  serfdom  under  a lordship.”  He 
almost  reverts  to  that  time-honoured  theory  of  the  lawyers  which 
Mr.  Freeman  is  never  weary  of  ridiculing — that,  “ as  there  has  been 
an  hereditary  king  from  all  eternity,  so  there  has  been  an  hereditary 
lord  of  the  manor  from  a time  only  so  far  short  of  eternity  as  to 
give  the  king  time  to  make  him  a grant.”  Substituting  the  tribe 
for  the  king,  and  not  insisting  upon  hereditary  succession,  Mr, 
Seebohm  really  does  come  very  near  to  the  lawyer-like  plan  of 
beginning  everything  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  result  of 
his  investigations  is  that  he  traces  in  Britain  two  parallel  systems 
of  rural  economy  side  by  side — that  of  the  tribal  community  in 
the  Western  districts,  which  concerns  the  students  of  Welsh  and 
Gaelic  rather  than  of  strictly  English  history,  and  that  of  the  manorial 
village  community  in  the  Eastern  districts.  This  manorial  land 
system  he  considers  to  have  been  of  mixed  Roman  and  German 
origin,  and  he  goes  very  fully  into  the  history  of  the  Roman  and 
German  land  systems,  and  the  obscure  subjects  of  the  juyum  and 
the  hide.  Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  this  diiliculty.  The 
three-field  method  of  cultivation,  which  the  author  considers  to 
characterize  the  manorial  system,  cannot  be  traced  in  North 
Germany,  the  supposed  home  of  the  English  race,  though  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Middle  and  South  Germany.  Mr.  Seebohm  is  thus 
driven  either  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Teutonic  invaders  of 
England  really  came  from  Middle  Germany,  or  to  fall  back 
upon  the  belief  in  an  earlier  Germanic  population  sprung  from 
colonies  of  Germans  planted  in  Britain  by  the  Romans.  This 
at  least  is  what  we  understand  him  to  mean  ; for,  among 
the  mass  of  facts  he  has  collected,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  follow  the  thread  of  his  argument.  Further,  he  supposes 
that  the  fifth-century  invaders  either  allowed  the  conquered  popu- 
lation to  live  on  in  their  old  homes  in  serfdom,  or  else  that  they 
brought  over  their  own  serfs  from  Germany.  The  one  thing  which 
he  is  quite  clear  about  is,  that  they  do  not  appear,  as  a rule,  to 
have  established'/ree  village  communities.  Now,  though  we  quite 
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admit  that  the  mass  of  eyidence  which  Mr.  Seehohm  has  collected, 
and  of  which  within  our  present  limits  we  can  give  no  adequate 
idea,  makes  strongly  in  favour  of  his  views,  there  are  still  great 
historical  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  If  the  conquered  Koman- 
British  population  remained  settled  in  its  villages  and  tilling  its 
fields  under  the  conquering  aristocracy  of  Angles,  Jutes,  and 
Saxons,  one  would  expect  to  find  England  as  distinctly  Roman  and 
British  as  France  is  Roman  and  Gallic.  That  any  part  of  the  con- 
quered population  was  appreciably  Germanic  is  hard  to  believe  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  English  invaders  recognized  no  community 
of  race  or  blood  with  the  people  they  conquered,  but  denoted  them 
, all  by  the  hostile  name  of  Welsh.  Lastly,  there  remains  the 
suggestion  that  the  invaders  came  from  the  “ districts  of  Middle 
Germany  reaching  from  Westphalia  to  Thuringia,”  rather  than 
from  the  northern  coasts — a suggestion  for  which  we  should 
like  to  have  some  evidence  beyond  that  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  three-field  system.  Moreover,  as  Westphalia, 
without  specification  whether  the  ancient  Westphalia,  the  Circle, 
the  Duchy,  or  the  modern  Prussian  province,  is  meant,  is  a 
somewhat  vague  term,  it  would  be  well  to  be  rather  more  ex- 
plicit. On  some  points  we  feel  that  further  inquiry  is  needed 
before  the  last  word  can  be  said.  One  may  ask  whether  a three- 
course  rotation  of  crops  has  not  sufficient  foundation  in  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  to  make  it  possible  that  it  may  have  spon- 
taneously arisen  in  districts  far  apart.  It  may  be  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  the  people  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  deciding  why  the  system  exists  in  one  quarter  and  not  in 
another.  One  may  ask,  too,  whether  further  inquiry  may  not  dis- 
cover traces  of  the  three-field  system  in  connexion  with  free  as  well 
as  serf  communities.  But,  whatever  conclusion  may  be  finally 
arrived  at,  we  must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Seehohm  has  made 
a most  valuable  contribution  to  historic  study.  How  far  prac- 
tical politics  will  be  affected  by  bis  researches  is  another 
matter.  Perhaps,  as  he  suggests,  “ the  knowledge  of  what 
the  community  and  equality  of  the  English  village  and  of 
the  Keltic  tribe  really  were  under  the  old  order  may  at 
least  dispel  any  lingering  wish  or  hope  that  they  may  ever 
return.”  No  doubt  there  is  force  in  his  remark  that  “communistic 
systems  such  as  these  we  have  examined,  which  have  lasted  for 
2,000  years,  and  for  the  last  i,ooo  years  at  least  have  been 
gradually  wearing  themselves  out,  are  hardly  likely — either  of 
them — to  be  the  economic  goal  of  the  future.”  But  we  suspect 
that,  as  a rule.  Socialists  and  other  political  dreamers  do  not  give 
much  study  to  the  past,  or  that,  if  they  do,  their  conclusions  are 
not  much  affected  thereby.  A man  in  pain  and  sleeplessness 
turns  from  one  side  to  the  other,  simply  because  he  is  uncomfort- 
able ; and  with  Socialists  and  all  other  revolutionists  it  is  real 
or  imagined  pain  and  unrest,  and  not  convictions  founded  upon 
reasoning  and  observation,  which  prompt  their  movements. 

One  word  more  we  will  add.  Mr.  Seehohm  has  done  excellent 
service  in  tracing  and  preserving  the  history  of  the  township  in 
which  he  dwells.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will  induce 
others  to  do  as  much  for  their  own  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  still  existing  among  us  manor-courts  with  mysterious  powers, 
fully  understood  only  by  the  lord  and  his  legal  adviser,  if  by 
them ; there  are  still  villages  with  “ cow-gates,”  common  pastures, 
and  common  quarries,  whose  history  can  be  written  only  by  those 
who  have  lived  on  the  spot  and  know  the  workings  of  the  system. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everybody  should  rival  Mr.  Seehohm 
in  research  into  the  nature  of  the  jur/mn  or  the  hide,  and  the 
status  of  the  coZomis  or  the  Icet ; but  there  are  many  who  could 
contribute  materials  for  history  by  searching  out  and  accurately 
recording  the  traces  of  common  occupation  and  common  tillage 
which  come  under  their  own  observation. 


VALBEZEN’S  ENGLISH  AND  INDIA.* 

Macaulay  once  amused  himself  by  picturing  the  kind  of 
book  which  might  have  been  written  on  the  English  con- 
quest of  Bengal  by  the  most  brilliant  French  author  of  the  last 
century.  Voltaire,  said  the  essayist,  had  he  carried  out  a sugges- 
tion pressed  on  him,  would  have  produced  a picturesque  narrative 
containing  “ many  grotesque  blunders  ” and  “ much  sublime  theo- 
philanthropy  stolen  from  the  New  Testament  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  virtuous  and  philosophical  Brahmins.”  M.  de  Valbezen 
has  enjoyed  far  more  facilities  than  Voltaire,  and  has  told  his 
countrymen  much  that  they  ought  to  know  about  the  re-conquest 
of  Upper  and  Central  India  from  the  grasp  of  the  mutinous  Sepoys. 
He  has  had  experience  both  of  literature  and  politics,  of  French 
salons  and  of  English  administration.  When  quite  a young  man 
he  charmed  Parisian  society  by  a story  entitled  Ze  Chien  d'Alcihiade, 
and  he  has  with  more  mature  judgment  written  some  excellent 
papers  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  To  a knowledge  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  Anglo-Indian  administration  acquired  during  a 
residence  at  Calcutta  as  Consul-General  for  his  own  country,  and 
from  intimacy  with  some  of  the  leading  English  statesmen  and 
administrators  on  the  spot,  he  has  added  the  information  picked 
up  in  a tour  in  the  interior  of  India.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  spectacle  of  a mere  handful  of  Englishmen  ruling 
the  masses,  extorting  from  them  acquiescence  in  foreign  domi- 

*  The  English  and  India:  New  Sketches.  By  E.  de  Valbezen,  late 
Consul-General  at  Calcutta,  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Translated  from  the 
Erench  (with  the  Author’s  permission)  by  a Dinloinate.  London  : Allen  & 
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nation,  and  occasionally  confidence  and  gratitude,  has  produced  in 
this  intelligent  Frenchman  sentiments  of  admiration  and  respect. 
There  is  in  his  pages  no  condemnation  of  an  imaginary  Albion — 
deep,  designing,  and  perfidious.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  hint 
that  a French  Viceroy  would  have  managed  Indian  affairs  better; 
would  have  crushed  or  anticipated  the  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Hin- 
duism combined.  It  is  very  difficult  for  one  of  his  nation  to  be 
dull ; and  M.  de  Valbezen’s  literary  ability  shines  or  pierces 
through  its  foreign  attire.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
author  has  been  happy  in  his  translator.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  “ a Diplomats  ” learnt  something  of  Oriental  diplomacy, 
or  referred  to  some  of  the  writers  who,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  given  their  own  versions  of  the  tremendous  struggle  of 
1857.  We  do  not  expect  a French  author  to  adopt  Mr.  Hunter’s 
or  Colonel  Malleson’s  transliteration,  and  to  carry  in  his  head  the 
correct  designations  of  obscure  villages  cleared  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  or  insignificant  streams  and  nullahs  where  fugitive  Sepoys 
rallied  for  a final  stand.  But  some  of  the  most  palpable  blunders 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  attention  to  terminology  might  have 
been  expected  from  a gentleman  who  bmms  with  admiration  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  who  undertakes  to  present  his  countrymen 
with  a work  “ couronne  ” by  the  French  Academy.  Here  are  a 
few  instances  to  justify  these  strictures.  The  Nana’s  name  is 
Dandhu  Pant  and  not  Daudon  Pan.  Pattgalah  is,  of  coirrse, 
meant  for  Pattiala,  and  I«dgespore  for  Jugdespore,  the  jungly 
stronghold  of  Koer  Sing.  A water-carrier  in  India  is  a Bihishti, 
and  not  a Ohisti.  Mahaddi  should  be  Mehndi,  the  Mohammedan 
Imam  who  is  always  starting  up,  like  Jack-in-the-box,  whenever 
there  is  a religious  movement  amongst  the  Musalman  community 
in  Bengal,  the  Soudan,  or  anywhere  else.  Sir  H.  Lawrence  is 
called  Viceroy,  which  he  never  actually  was.  Lady  Canning 
died  at  Calcutta  and  not  at  Simla.  Pandon  Haddi  is  put  for 
the  Pandoo  Nuddi,  the  scene  of  one  of  Havelock’s  battles  on  his 
march  from  Cawnpore  to  Lucknow.  Haddi,  we  must  beg  a 
“ Diplomate  ” to  remember  in  future,  means  a “ bone.”  Nuddi  is  a 
stream  or  river.  We  might  prolong  this  catalogue  of  misprints 
and  errors,  but  in  so  doing  we  should  convey  a very  erroneous 
impression  of  the  worth  of  this  book.  The  translation,  as  a rule,  is 
neither  stiff  nor  pedantic,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  guess,  is  accurate 
and  scholarly.  But  an  experienced  French  scholar  should  avoid  the 
snare  of  the  French  word  “ on.”  On  s'etonne  or  on  pretend  is 
better  rendered  by  “ it  is  matter  for  wonder,”  or  “ it  was  asserted,” 
than  by  “ one  wonders.”  Neither  in  English  do  we  talk  of 
“ famous  barristers  ” making  S,oooZ.  • a year.  Very  likely  M.  de 
Valbezen  had  in  his  mind  certain  advocates  of  the  Supreme  and 
High  Courts  at  Calcutta  to  whom  he  gave  the  epithet  “ fameux.” 
But  we  should  call  them  barristers  of  great  reputation  or  large 
practice. 

However,  the  translator  is  quite  right  in  insisting  that  we  must 
be  glad  to  know  what  an  experienced  and  observant  foreigner 
thinks  of  English  administration  abroad  or  of  our  politics  at  home. 
And  he  might  have  fairly  added  that  M.  de  Valbezen’s  narration 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  confla- 
gration, of  the  heroic  attitude  of  civilians  and  soldiers  cut  oft'  from 
friends  and  beleaguered  by  foes,  of  the  momentous  struggle  before 
Delhi,  of  the  splendid  march  across  India  by  Sir  H.  Rose,  and  of 
the  cautious  and  triumphant  strategy  of  Lord  Clyde,  with  all  the 
other  episodes  of  individual  gallantry  and  devotion,  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  several  of  the  histories  compiled  by  laborious 
and  well-trained  Anglo-Indian  writers.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  omis- 
sions and  errors,  the  worlc  is  more  effective  as  a whole  than  many 
more  ambitious  narratives.  The  transitions  are  less  abrupt ; the 
sequence  is  less  interrupted ; the  tableaux  are  fully  as  striking ; 
the  conclusions  generally  are  more  dispassionate  and  sound. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  or  picturesque  in  their  several  ways 
than  the  description  of  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Rohilcund,  with 
its  narrow  streets  and  leafy  suburbs ; or  the  page  devoted  to  the 
Begums  of  Bhopal ; or  the  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Mahratta  dynasties.  But  M.  de  Valbezen  does  not  merely  under- 
take to  describe  battles  and  sieges  where  “ the  ranks  are  rolled  in 
vapour  and  the  winds  are  lulled  with  sound.”  He  has  a good  deal 
to  say  on  Indian  finance,  resources,  and  credit ; and  he  delivers  a 
very  clear  and  well  balanced  judgment  on  the  causes  of  the  Sepoy 
revolt.  .It  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  does  not  reiterate  vague 
charges  of  misgovernment ; and  that,  without  palliating  outbursts 
of  feeling  or  an  occasional  cry  for  vengeance,  he  does  full  justice 
to  the  “ noble  conduct  of  the  European  population  during  this 
memorable  crisis.”  In  his  opinion,  nationality  and  patriotism 
are  not  plants  of  Indian  growth.  Rivalries,  factions,  jealousies 
abound ; and  Mussulman  fanaticism  can  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The 
Mutiny  was  no  war  of  independence.  It  was  not  even  one  of  reli- 
gious passion ; though  doubtless  caste  and  greased  cartridges  had 
a good  deal  to  do  with  the  explosion.  Neither  was  it  owing  to 
the  intrigues  of  native  princes  threatened  with  deposition,  annexa- 
tion, or  the  bogey  of  “ lapse  ” conjured  up  by  Sir  John  Kaye.  As 
has  been  often  pointed  out  before,  the  mass  of  the  population  re- 
mained passive  and  acquiescent  wherever  the  civil  authority  was 
not  withdrawn.  Native  princes  guarded  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Punjab  and  Delhi,  and  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the  great 
chiefs  survived  the  defection  of  their  own  troops.  The  Mutiny 
was  “ the  work  of  the  army,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  anterior 
and  external  intrigues,  though  ambitious  and  discontented  persons 
made  use  of  it  for  their  own  purposes.”  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a 
foreigner  capable  of  drawing  temperate  and  sound  conclusions  out 
of  a mass  of  incompatible  arguments  and  conflicting  testimonies 
employed  by  writers  and  speakers  who  seem  proud  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  hlackeninp:  the  character  of  their  countrymen  and  of 
stammering  out  feeble  excuses  for  our  holding  India  at  all. 

We  can  understand,  and  even  forgive,  M.  de  Valbezen’s  scarcely 
concealed  dislike  of  Lord  Palmerston.  lie  has  a quiet  bit  at 
that  statesman’s  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  East  India 
Company;  and,  while  he  considers  it  a sort  of  sop  to  popular 
passion,  he  denounces  the  opposition  to  the  Suez  Canal  as  im- 
politic and  short-sighted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has 
no  very  great  admiration  for  Russia,  and  he  placidly  contem- 
plates the  arrival  of  any  number  of  Sepoy  regiments  from  Bombay 
at  any  given  point  of  Syria  or  Turkey  in  Europe,  as  they  easily 
might  land,  in  the  annual  relief,  at  Kurrachee  or  Cannanore.  lie 
is  also  decidedly  of  opinion  that  India  cannot  be  successfully 
invaded  from  the  north  ; and,  as  forces  auxiliary  to  the  English 
army,  he  reckons  on  the  sterile  tracts,  the  fierce  and  independent 
tribes,  the  inadequate  supply  of  food  to  the  invader,  and  the 
certainty  of  epidemics  in  his  camp.  In  short,  the  author  sides 
with  the  school  of  Lord  Lawrence  in  this  animated  controversy. 
It  might  be  imagined  from  this  that  he  is  a follower  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  ; and  such  an  idea  is  to  a certain  extent  countenanced 
by  a short  passage  in  the  translator’s  preface  which  quotes  with 
evident  approbation  one  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  speeches  on  India 
at  Leeds.  But  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  M.  de  Valbezen 
looks  on  India  as  a pestilent  heritage,  the  result  of  a series  of 
magnificent  blunders  on  the  part  of  Indian  statesmen  and  generals, 
and  of  culpable  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  English  people.  The 
whole  work  is  a protest  against  the  financial  ruin  prophesied  by 
Mr.  Hyndman  and  the  national  discredit  wept  over  by  Mr.  Bright. 

At  least  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  system 
of  public  works,  the  exports  and  imports,  local  manufactures, 
h’rigation,  and  enterprise,  whether  fostered  by  Government  or  left 
to  private  Companies.  The  economic  aspect  of  these  great  questions 
has  been  carefully  studied.  As  to  the  soundness  of  tbe  principles  on 
which  all  the  trunk  lines  of  the  Indian  railways  have  been  con- 
structed, M.  de  Valbezen  has  no  doubt.  It  is  the  fashion  now 
to  stigmatize  the  State  guarantee  as  wasteful  and  improvident. 
But  the  true  test  applicable  to  this  problem  is  the-  condition  of 
India  and  of  Anglo-Indian  enterprise  just  thirty  years  ago. 
Natives  as  a rule  hoarded  their  money  or  lent  it  on  bond  and 
mortgage,  if  they  did  not  invest  it  in  land.  Government  had  not 
the  money  to  span  the  vast  intervals  which  separate  the  three 
Presidencies  from  each  other,  and  the  frontier  from  the  sea- 
board. English  capital  was  not  forthcoming  except  under  a 
guarantee.  Hence  we  arrived  naturally  at  the  only  system  prac- 
ticable. Those  who  remember  the  difficulties  of  introducing 
the  most  rapid  mode  of  modern  communication  amongst  an 
apathetic  community  that  either  walked  from  Lahore  to  Jagan- 
nath,  or  took  three  months  to  tow  boats  against  the  cur- 
rent from  Calcutta  to  Ghurmuckteser  Ghaut  in  the  district  of 
Meerut,  are  tolerably  satisfied  that  no  other  course  was  open. 
Eailing  the  scheme  recommended  by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  adopted 
by  Lord  Halifax,  there  was  no  one  expedient  which,  in  the 
twenty  years  after  1853,  would  have  given  India  so  much  as  five 
hundred  miles  of  rail.  But  M.  de  Valbezen  very  justly  remarks 
that  railroads  in  India  do  not  supplant  roads.  On  the  contrary, 
the  former  render  the  latter  indispensable.  There  is  hardly  an 
annual  meeting  of  some  of  the  great  Anglo-Indian  Companies  at 
which  a proprietor  does  not  put  questions  about  the  necessity  of 
district  roads  as  feeders  to  the  rail.  And,  to  do  the  local  Govern- 
ments justice,  they  have  exhibited  more  activity  and  method  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  cross-country  communications  since  the 
opening  of  railways,  than  they  did  when  magistrates  rode  across 
the  trackless  plains  by  day,  or  painfully  accomplished  thirty  miles  in 
a palanquin  or  a bullock  cart  during  a long  night  of  thirteen  hours’ 
travel.  We  should  have  liked  to  hear  M.  de  Valbezen’s  opinion  of 
the  possibility  of  handing  over  what  are  termed  “local  works,” 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  to  irresponsible  village  elders, 
empowered  to  squander  public  money  in  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  a little  of  self  government.  The  plain  truth  is  that  few 
works  in  India  ought  to  be  called  “ local.”  We  may  apply  this 
term  to  a gigantic  reservoir  which  supplies  one  or  two  villages  with 
pure  water,  or  to  a bathing  ghaut  which  some  native  millionaire 
has  constructed  in  order  that  devout  Hindus  may  perform  their 
ablutions  and  say  their  prayers  on  steps  of  stone  or  brick  instead 
of  in  the  slime  and  mud  of  a holy  river.  But  roads  and  bridges 
over  endless  streams,  and  well-built  ferry-boats  where  bridges 
cannot  be  made,  are  all  parts  of  more  extensive  communications 
afiecting  two  or  three  districts  and  a dozen  and  more  populous 
marts.  It  is  absurd  to  apply  the  term  “ local  ” to  these  works  as 
if  they  only  concerned  the  ratepayers  of  the  Vestry  of  Mudborough 
or  the  “ village  union  ” of  Kichargunge. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  topics  to  which  we  should  have  liked 
to  give  more  space.  The  increase  in  the  exports  and  imports 
is  a notable  feature,  and  the  establishment  of  factories  at  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  will  be  gratifying  to  others  besides  the  class  which 
holds  that  there  can  be  neither  civilization  nor  progress  except 
where  machinery  rattles  and  furnaces  roar.  But  the  real  merit  of 
this  volume,  to  borrow  a phrase  from  one  of  the  Eastern  poets, 
is  that  it  looks  upon  Laila  with  the  eyes  of  Majnun.  It  is  the 
dispassionate  deliverance  of  a clever  foreigner  on  the  splendid  work 
which,  in  spite  of  errors,  delays,  and  doubts,  has  occupied  the 
thoughts  and  developed  the  talents  of  three  generations  of  a rival 
nation.  And  those  now  entrusted  with  the  management  or 
the  supervision  of  our  valu.able  Indian  estate  should  try  not  to 
make  it  the  corpus  vile  of  silly  Radical  experiments. 


JIAXO.* 

CANON  DIXON’S  earlier  poems,  known  perhaps  to  few,  were 
written  when  Mr.  Morris  was  writing  the  Defence  of 
Guinevere.  They  had  the  eccentricities,  the  obscurities,  and 
several  of  the  merits  of  that  interesting  volume  of  verse,  which 
revived  a neglected  aspect  of  mediaeval  life  and  imagination.  After 
a long  silence  (.so  far  as  verso  is  concerned)  Canon  Dixon  again 
appears  with  a volume  of  poetry,  a romantic  narrative  in  terza 
rima.  When  Mr.  Morris  deserted  lyrical  for  narrative  poetry  he 
chose  first  a Greek  theme  (romantically  treated)  in  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason.  Canon  Dixon,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  con- 
stant to  the  middle  ages.  He  has  chosen  for  the  period  of  his 
tale  what  we  may  regard  as  the  very  central  darkness  of  the 
“ Dark  Ages  ” — the  gloomy  later  years  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
men’s  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear  and  doubtfully  expecting 
the  advent  of  Christ  or  Antichrist.  An  air  of  dread  hangs  over 
the  story,  an  atmosphere  of  brooding  storm,  and  the  light  seems  to 
fall  with  threatening  brilliance  on  tbe  little  group  of  people  with 
whose  actions  and  sufferings  the  romance  is  chiefly  concerned. 
Normans,  Germans,  Saracens,  Ungrians,  peasants  and  nobles, 
priests,  heretics,  popes,  and  profligates,  are  all  fighting  for  their 
own  hands  in  tbe  forests  of  Normandy,  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  Lombard  plain.  With  historical  characters,  and  characters 
who,  if  not  historical,  are  not  impossible.  Canon  Dixon  mixes 
magicians,  wizards,  ladies-at-arms,  like  the  fair  and  fierce  dames 
of  Italian  epic ; and  we  are  conducted  through  a maze  of  adven- 
tures, in  which  the  clue  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  and  hard  to 
hold.  This,  we  think,  will  prove  the  chief  weakness  of  Canon 
Dixon’s  book  as  a narrative.  Like  the  history  of  Herodotus,  his  poem 
“ seeks  digressions,”  in  which  we  are  lost  as  among  the  labyrinths  of 
the  idaery  Queen.  Only  children  and  very  young  readers  have  leisure 
and  inclination  to  wander  at  a venture  through  the  forest  glades 
of  romance,  where  there  is  an  incident  for  every  separate  dell  and 
each  recess  of  the  wood  has  its  unhappy  damsel  or  malignant 
magician.  The  reader’s  attention  comes  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  chief  persons  of  the  tale,  among  whom  the  old  narrator,  the 
monk  Fergant,  is  the  most  curiously  studied,  the  most  delicately  and 
powerfully  drawn,  and  the  most  interesting.  It  is  the  character  and 
attitude  of  Fergant  that  give  dramatic  propriety  to  the  rambling  and 
archaic  manners  of  the  tale.  He  writes,  in  old  age,  the  story  of  what 
he  saw,  and  partly  suffered,  in  his  early  manhood,  a young  church- 
man looking  on,  a wistful  spectator,  at  love  and  war  and  all  the 
movement  of  tbe  world,  himself  not  untried  by  love  for  Joanna 
the  heroine,  and  himself  the  friend  of  Mano,  the  knight  whom 
Joanna  loved  in  vain.  Writing  in  his  old  age,  Fergant  naturally 
wanders  from  the  direct  conduct  of  his  tale ; he  is  garrulous, 
credulous,  ready  of  belief  in  marvels,  fond  of  dwelhng  on  the 
heresies  (themselves  not  unattractive  to  him)  of  his  age,  with  a 
heart  full  of  pity  for  the  rebellious  and  oppressed  peasantry,  full 
of  pity  for  the  noble  knights  and  fair  ladies  and  learned  priests 
whose  loves  and  labours  have  long  ago  been  brought  to  nought 
by  fate  and  time  and  men’s  perversity.  Without  realizing  the 
character  of  Fergant,  the  narrator,  without  tolerating  his 
mediseval  discursiveness,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  hardly  possible,  to 
read  Canon  Dixon’s  poem  with  the  pleasure  which  a work  so  full 
of  care  and  thought  should  excite.  For  Fergant’s  sake  we  put 
up  with  impossibilities  on  which  Ariosto  has  not  cast  his  gay, 
nor  Spenser  his  earnest,  charm.  We  follow  long  moral  disquisi- 
tions and  reflections  which  are  admirably  written,  if  somewhat 
difficult  in  places,  and  we  consent  to  be  mystified  a good  deal 
about  the  hero  and  his  origin.  Without  this  toleration  the 
reader  will  miss  enjoyment,  and  the  author  will  be  de- 
prived of  his  proper  due  of  praise.  For  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  story  of  Mano  and  Joanna  might  have  been  told  much 
more  briefiy,  with  much  more  clearness  and  point.  But  Fergant, 
like  most  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  chroniclers,  brings  in  any  event 
or  adventure  that  occurs  to  him,  and  his  tale  at  best  is  not  rounded 
and  ideal,  but  full  of  the  confusion  and  broken  purposes  of  real 
life.  We  must  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
plot  (a  full  and  lucid  idea  it  is  really  rather  hard  to  obtain),  and 
we  must  quote  some  passages  of  excellence  before  dwelling  I'or  a 
moment  on  the  too  obvious  defect  of  grotesquely  archaistic 
diction. 

Fergant,  being  then  (that  is,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century)  in  Rouen,  with  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester,  met 
Mano,  who  had  come  from  Count  Thorold,  to  raise  levies  for  the 
Norman  forces  in  Italy : — 

The  Normans  had  been  wont  at  large  to  roam. 

Boldly  in  Italy,  but  now  were  pent, 

Behind  Count  Thorold’s  banner,  in  their  nome. 

Here  the  alarmed  English  reader  will  have  to  look  out  “ nome  ” in 
the  dictionary,  where  we  hope  he  may  find  it.  The  word  is  one 
of  Fergant’s  characteristic  pedantries,  and  as  it  is  his  own  we 
must  try  to  forgive  it.  Mano,  then,  came  to  Duke  Richard  for  re- 
inforcements, and  Fergant  accompanied  him  to  seek  the  Duke. 
Here  is  the  description  of  the  hero  : — 

Upon  his  horse  he  sat  erect  and  tall. 

And  onward  held  throughout  the  toilsome  ride 
With  little  speech,  though  in  the  thick-set  wood 
His  weary  horse  oft  stumbled  in  his  stride. 

Yet  noted  I,  observing  what  I could 
Sometimes  a fierceness  mounted  in  his  eyes. 


* Mano.  A Poetical  Sistory : of  the  Time  of  the  Close  of  the  Tenth 
Century:  Concerning  the  Adventures  of  a Norman  Knight:  which  fell 
part  in  Normandy  part  in  Italy.  In  Four  Books.  By  Richard  Watson 
Dixon,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle.  London : Eoutledge  & ’Sons.  1883. 
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Or  sullen  glazE,  like  to  that  blinking  hood_ 

Which  in  the  perched  owl’s  orbs  by  daylight  lies  : 

And  oftentimes  he  sang  some  little  song 
Which  at  the  moment  in  his  heart  might  rise  : 

And  strangely  sent  it  he  the  road  along, 

Though  seeming  only  muttered  in  his  beard ; 

These  things  I noted  in  that  warrior  strong. 

Moreover,  when  the  way  with  words  we  cheered. 

Which  was  not  oft,  conversing  socially, 

His  laughter  like  a hurricane  I heard. 

Kindly  upon  me  sometimes  looked  his  eye, 

But  silently  amid  the  solitude 

Bor  the  more  part  journeyed  the  knight  and  I. 

Alert  was  be  to  help  me  in  the  wood. 

And  comfort  felt  I in  his  mightiness. 

And  well  I deemed  of  him,  as  wise  and  good. 

And  when  his  curving  thigh  the  sell  did  press. 

And  his  high  breast  answered  his  shoulders  flat. 

Ah,  then  my  lowliness  did  1 confess  ! 

For  doubt  rose  in  me,  were  I like  to  that. 

So  mighty  and  so  swift,  so  sinewj'  made. 

Whether  I should  to  Christ  be  dedicate. 

And  other  thoughts  did  my  sad  heart  invade. 

Of  which  I make  not  speech. 

With  Mano  was  Diantha,  the  beautiful  but  very  underbred 
Diantha,  who  vexed  her  knightly  chaperon  by  flirting-  freely  with 
casual  hinds  and  country  fellows.  Diantha  was  afterwards  the 
cause  of  much  trouble,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mano  ever 
undertook  to  escort  her  from  Italy  to  her  home  in  Normandy. 
Fergant  now  digresses  into  a general  description  of  Europe,  torn 
by  wars  and  heresies : — 

“ And  this  last  plague  that  holy  men  depict 
Is  added  now  : one  such  is  hither  borne. 

Whose  glozing  style  lies  temper  and  inflict. 

“ Full  many  thousands  have  their  faith  forsworn 
Through  him,  Vilgardus,  named  Grammaticus, 

Who  makes  the  Holy  Church  his  mark  of  scorn  ; 

“ Fabling  that  on  a summit  mountainous 
The  demons  of  the  poets  came  to  him, 

Juvenalis,  Maro,  and  Horatius, 

“ Who  hailed  him  their  disciple,  with  no  dim 
Eenown  with  tliem  in  realms  beyond  the  grave. 

And  crowned  him  with  a laurel  garland  trim. 

“ Then  he  of  doctrine  strange  began  to  rave. 

Uttering,  ’twas  thought,  their  oracles  abhorred 

Through  the  pretensed  commission  which  they  gave.” 

These  were  the  tidings  that  were  spread  abroad 
B}'  writings,  or  the  converse  held  in  court 
Betwixt  Sir  Mano  and  our  gentle  lord  : 

And  deeply  wrought  they  in  the  nobler  sort. 

At  tbe  court  of  Richard  Mano  met  Blanche  the  Fair  and  her 
sister  Joanna.  He  fell  in  love  with  Blanche,  and  Joanna  with 
him.  “ Oh  ! cruel  case,”  cried  Fergant,  who  admits  that 

If  ever  aught  arose 

In  me,  akin  to  thoughts  which  women  move, 

Joanna  sweetest,  sacred  in  her  woes 
To  me — but  what  has  this  to  do  with  love? 

Next,  “by  Blanche  Sir  Mano  was  refused  and  made  foolish,”  and 
both  Joanna  and  Mano  set  out  to  tell  their  love  stories  to  Gerbert. 
On  the  way  they  met  with  adventures  of  wizardly  metamorphosis 
rather  wild  than  interesting,  and  Joanna  and  Mano  fell  to  kissing 
each  other  in  a rather  Swinburnian  way.  This  was  a love  passage 
that  led  to  nothing  : — 

To  kiss  and  not  be  loved,  with  her  ’twas  so. 

To  kiss  and  not  to  love,  that  lot  was  his. 

On  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  the  pair  was  rather  second-rate. 
Then  we  have  a long  account  of  Gerbert,  to  whom  both  Mano 
and  Joanna  confide  their  griefs  ; but  Gerbert  does  not  reveal  to 
Mano  the  secret  of  Joanna,  which  must  have  been  a perfectly  open 
secret.  How  could  she  kiss  the  knight  with  so  much  loving  detail 
(p.  40),  and  yet  keep  her  love  “ still  to  the  knight  unknown  ” ? 

Mano  next  returned  to  Italy,  and  his  adventures  were  through- 
out prodigious  and  full  of  miracle.  The  adventure  of  the  two 
warlike  ladies  who  fought  in  armour  is  indeed  so  complicated  that 
we  have  wholly  failed  to  unravel  it.  Here  is  a description  of  the 
miseries  of  the  villeins : — 

We  skirted  round  a city  great  and  high  ; 

But  with  the  morning  held  a plain  voyage : 

Where  in  the  open  laud  beneath  the  sky. 

Walking  around  a lake’s  inclosing  bank. 

Behold  of  half-clad  men  a company ! 

Long  spears  they  bore,  which  into  the  deep  tank 
They  still  pushed  down  among  the  sedge  and  reeds. 

Then  Mano  said  to  me  : “ Mark  yon  poor  rank. 

And  know  thou  whence  that  industry  proceeds.  , 

They  walk  the  fishpond  with  their  staves  all  night. 

Seeking  the  places  where  the  frog  most  breeds. 

Whose  chanting  might  their  masters’  sleep  affright.” — 

While  thus  he  spake,  there  came  a mournful  cry 
From  those  half-clothed  purveyors  of  delight ; 

And  when  we  turned  the  occasion  to  descry, 

Behold  in  that  strange  fisliing  one  had  struck 
His  spear  into  a bundle,  which  on  high 

The  reeds  held  from  tbe  wave  : the  cruel  hook 
Was  bedded  in  an  infant’s  tender  breast. 

Exposed  through  want ; such  prey  such  angle  took. 

In  Nortbern  Italy  ladies  of  light  character,  Ungrians,  and 
Vilgardus  the  heretic,  proved  dangerous  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.  We  are  then  entertained  with  “a  vision  of  Hell  which  a 
monk  had,”  and  Mano  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  gets  “ mixed  up  ” 
with  an  assassination,  and  is  banished  by  his  old  friend  Gerbert, 
now  Pope.  The  description  of  mediteval  Rome  is  excellent. 
From  Rome  Mano  and  Fergant  return  to  Normandy,  where  they 
dream  ominous  dreams.  Finally,  Mano  finds  Diantha  dwelling  in 


a camp  of  peasants  in  revolt,  is  himself  captured  there  when  the 
peasants  are  routed  by  the  troops  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
is  condemned  (as  a partisan  of  the  peasants)  to  be  burned  with 
Diantha.  Joanna  brings  news  that  Mano  is  really  of  the  kin  of 
Robert  of  Rouen  and  Duke  Richard,  but  her  message  is  disregarded. 
Finally  she  substitutes  herself  for  Diantha,  and  dies  with  Mano. 
The  description  of  Joanna  is  very  beautiful : — 

Such  o’er  the  changing  wood  the  May  cloud  flies. 

Soft,  bright,  and  light,  was  she  : one  lovely  fold. 

That  seemed  to  gather  to  grave  thought  her  eyes. 

Of  bygone  sorrow  and  old  anguish  told. 

One  sweet  contraction,  delicate  and  fine  : 

But  youth  to  bear  love’s  burden  still  is  bold  : — 

Her  looks  were  strong  (’tis  age  that  has  to  pine) 

Her  eyes  were  quick,  and  lightsome  as  of  yore. 

Her  rounded  cheeks  as  perfect  in  their  line  : 

Her  step  was  like  the  deer  on  ferny  floo)-. 

Her  figure  tall,  and  like  a balanced  tower. 

Which  from  his  place  seems  stepping  evermore. 

So  wondrously  ’tis  fashioned  through  art’s  power. — 

She  had  those  years  which  bring  to  perfectness : 

And  stood  full  blown,  like  to  the  lily’s  flower. 

Ah  ! now  consider  well  in  her  fair  dress 
This  lily  of  earth’s  field,  her  lovely  head 
Who  rears  amid  the  waste,  companionless  : 

Wide  open  stands  her  heart : no  secret  dread 
Bids  her  enfold  her  petals,  like  the  rose. 

Over  her  golden  bosom  undismayed. 

Oh,  undefended  thus  to  friends  or  foes. 

Shall  she  endure,  then,  in  her  perfect  state. 

Until  she  ripen  to  a timely  close. 

By  the  kind  season  carried  to  her  date  ; 

Or  must  she  tremble  on  her  lofty  stem 
At  the  rough  hand  of  sudden-working  Fate, 

Scattering  to  the  winds  her  diadem. 

Brushing  the  tender  gold-bloom  from  her  heart ; 

And  die  in  her  full  hour,  a perfect  gem. 

In  whose  fair  essence  all  sweet  things  have  part  ? 

The  closing  scenes  are  almost  intolerably  painful,  though  Mano,  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  torture,  managed  to  give  Joanna  a poisoned 
ring  which  saved  her  from  the  torments  of  a fiery  death. 

Such  is  the  story,  which  must  be  read  with  leisure  and  attention 
to  be  enjoyed.  It  has  the  advantage  of  novelty,  and  at  the  same 
time  lacks  the  clearness  and  charm  of  these  old-world  fables 
which  Mr.  Morris  has  chosen  to  tell  again  in  Jason  and  The 
JEarthly  Paradise.  It  is  plain  that  Mano  is  the  work  of  a refined, 
learned,  and  curious  mind,  full  of  knowledge  and  of  sympathy, 
and  moving  in  ancient  times  with  the  ease  born  of  long  fami- 
liarity. We  have  not  tried  to  conceal  what  we  think  the  faults  of 
the  poem — intricacy,  prolixity,  occasional  obscurity.  Except 
Joanna  and  Fergant,  the  characters  are  somewhat  shadowy  ; even 
that  of  Mauo  is  too  laboured  to  be  quite  distinct.  We  need 
scarcely  remark  on  the  numerous  archaistic  expressions,  “ wan  of 
ble,”  and  the  like,  nor  on  such  oddities  as  rhyming  “archbishop  ” 
to  “ stop  ” and  “ drop.”  The  parish  clerk  with  his 

Why  skip  ye  so,  ye  little  bills, 

Aufl  wherefore  do  ye  bop  ? 

Because  he  comes  to  preach  to  us. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop, 

set  an  example  not  to  be  imitated  by  poets.  But  these  wilful  turns 
are  blots  so  readily  observed  that  we  need  not  waste  more  criti- 
cism on  faults  so  certain  to  be  generally  criticized.  We  have  read 
Canon  Dixon’s  poem,  if  not  constantly  with  ease,  yet  often  with 
pleasure,  and  always  with  sympathy  and  respect  for  work  so 
well  wrought  and  so  original. 


ADRIAN  BRIGHT.’ 

A STORY  used  to  be  told  of  a clerk  at  the  Custom  House  in 
former  days  whose  duty  it  was  to  write  cockets,  or  warrants 
as  they  are  now  called.  He  was  so  bad  a penman  that  what  he 
wrote  was  only  read  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A day  came 
when  one  of  his  documents  was  altogether  illegible.  No  one 
could  make  out  a single  word  of  it.  It  was  taken  to  him,  and  he 
was  asked  to  explain  what  it  was  that  he  had  written.  He  gazed 
at  his  own  paper  helplessly  for  some  time,  held  it  in  different 
lights,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  “ Sir,”  said  he  at  last,  “ I 
am  the  cocket-writer,  and  not  the  cocket-reader.”  This  story 
came  to  our  thoughts  as  we  were  labouring  through  this  long, 
pretentious,  and  most  inane  novel.  We  cannot  pretend  to  have 
read  it  all.  It  is  in  fact — using  the  word  in  its  strict  sense — 
illegible.  We  doubt  whether  any  single  person  could  find  it  read- 
able. It  would  require  a whole  gang.  It  is  duller  even  than  a 
collection  of  Mr.  Warton’s  speeches.  If  we  were  to  take  it  to  the 
author,  she,  we  are  convinced,  however  hard  she  tried,  would  in 
the  end  have  to  own  that  it  was  beyond  her.  She  would  exclaim, 
“ Sir,  I am  the  novel-writer,  and  not  the  novel-reader.”  The 
folly  and  the  pretentiousness  of  our  novelists  — above  all,  of 
some  of  our  female  novelists — are  getting  beyond  aU  endurance. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  keeps  us  from  falling  into  a 
passion  with  them  as  each  new  story  comes  out.  Almost 
before  we  can  lose  our  temper  we  lose  our  consciousness. 
Deep  sleep  falls  upon  us,  and  the  volume  drops  from  our 
hand.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  we  never  attempt  to  read 
these  stories  when  we  are  alone.  We  must  have  round  us  the 
buzz  of  conversation  to  keep  us  awake.  At  times,  moreover,  we 
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ask  that  a lively  air  may  be  played  on  the  piano.  At  times  we 
get  up  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  or  even  run  out  of  doors 
to  get  a breath  of  air.  A cup  of  strong  tea  does  something,  and 
the  hope  of  at  last  reaching  the  end  does  more.  We  could  for- 
give the  dulness  if  it  were  honest,  stupid,  open  dulness  of  the 
good  old  sort — such  dulness  as  we  are  used  to  in  old-fashioned 
country  sermons  and  in  old-fashioned  country  people.  Towards  it 
we  should  feel  as  Tristram  Shandy  did  towards  the  ass,  when  he 
held  in  his  hand  the  piece  of  broken  halter.  “He  looked  up 
pensive  in  my  face — ‘ Don’t  thrash  me  with  it ; but,  if  you  will, 

you  may.’  ‘ If  I do,’  said  I,  ‘ I’ll  be  d d.’  ” But  the  stupidity 

of  this  race  of  novelists  is  full  of  arrogance.  With  the  poorest 
allowance  of  wits  and  the  scantiest  stock  of  learning,  they  make 
the  bravest  show.  We  never  read  one  of  their  stories  without  a 
feeling  of  indignation  against  the  compilers  of  the  various  series  of 
handbooks.  It  is  from  them  that  comes  so  handy  this  swaggering 
show  of  knowledge ; it  is  they  who  lay  ready  for  the  use  of  all 
the  jackdaws  the  borrowed  feathers  of  the  peacock.  In  the  novel 
before  us,  for  instance,  we  find  one  chapter  headed  by  a quota- 
tion from  Epimenides,  and  the  next  by  one  from  Socrates.  It 
raised  in  us  a kind  of  grim  mirth  when  we  found  that  the  third 
worthy  who  in  the  next  chapter  was  joined  with  these  two  was 
no  other  than  the  eminently  moral  writer  who  calls  herself  “ Ouida.” 
What  can  the  author  of  Adrian  Bright  know  of  Socrates  ? Does 
she  even  know  as  much  as  Mrs.  Shandy,  who  boldly  maintained 
that  he  had  been  dead  a hundred  years  ago  F We  are  quite  sure 
that  that  good  lady,  if  ever  she  accompanied  Yorick  to  York, 
never  made  such  a show  of  her  ignorance  as  Mrs.  Caddy  does  when 
she  describes  a grotto  near  that  town.  She  calls  it  the  haunt  of 
Sybilla  Eboracense  {sic).  After  this  the  reader  not  unnaturally 
resents  the  display  of  Epimenides  and  Socrates,  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  the  Pheidian  age,  Prometheus,  rEolus,  the  Eumenides, 
Achilles  and  Praxiteles,  who  are  all  dragged  in  as  so  many  captives 
in  the  long  line  of  the  triumph  of  the  author’s  conquest  over 
learning. 

In  her  dedication  she  calls  her  story  “a  simple  tale  of  modern 
feeling.”  Has  she  ever  read  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  does  she 
remember  Hardcastle’s  exclamation  : — “ This  may  be  modern 
modesty,  but  I never  saw  anything  so  like  old-fashioned  im- 
pudence ” ? So  this  simplicity  and  modern  feeling  of  hers  is 
very  like  rant  and  old-fashioned  folly.  Our  readers  shall  have 
a taste  of  this  simple  tale ; for  we  are  determined  that  we 
will  not  bear  the  whole  weight  of  it  alone.  If  one  must  carry 
burdens,  at  all  events  we  will  have  the  comfort  of  having  com- 
panions in  our  sufferings.  They  shall  accompany  us  first  to  a 
waterfall  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  described  as  “ wild  desolation  rent 
with  a huge  volume  of  foam  that  cleaves  its  way  so  madly,  so 
brokenly  through  the  rocky,  steep  ravine  that  it  is  like  a perpetual 
tragedy,  a Promethean  drama,  going  on  impetuously,  eternally.” 
If,  by  the  way,  everything  that  has  a huge  volume  of  foam  is  like 
a Promethean  drama,  these  three  volumes  must  be  a very  trilogy. 
Down  this  waterfall  the  hero  is  carried.  If  only  his  history  could 
have  been  carried  with  him,  and  both  could  have  been  swept  into 
the  North  Sea,  the  mercy  would  indeed  have  been  a great  one. 
Unhappily,  on  the  bank  there  was  a young  lady,  who  had  an 
orange-coloured  wealth  of  hair,  who  was  in  love  with  the  hero, 
and  also  a Yorkshire  squire  who  was  in  love  with  her.  She  calls 
out : — “ Save  him,  and  I will  bless  you  for  ever.”  He  replies, 
“ Will  you  marry  me  ? ” Yes,’  shrieked  Linda.”  At  once  he 
takes  off  his  shaggy  coat,  and,  “ swift  as  the  water’s  rush,  though 
even  he  not  nigh  as  strong,”  seizes  on  the  hero  as  he  is  beino- 
swept  along : — ” 

Thought  gained  the  victory  over  force,  mere  force,  not  even  brute  force, 
but  only  blind,  bewildered,  hurl  of  weight  and  flood,  from  height  to  deep, 
the— man — was  saved,  for  man  it  was  and  no  mere  body ; but  man  and 
pearl  of  manhood,  saved  by  a brother  stronger  in  every  quiility  but  one,  the 
spark  of  genius,  and  saved  for  a woman’s  sake  ! Since  for  that  woman’s 
sake  had  Kaby  come  here. 

Our  author’s  simplicity  is  of  different  kinds.  She  does  not 
always  indulge  in  rant ; far  too  often  she  aims  at  humour.  Indeed 
she  is  hound  to  do  so,  for  of  one  of  her  characters  she  writes  that 
“ her  form  was  light,  playful,  aristophanic.”  When  we  came  to 
“ aristophanic ’’—would  our  author,  by  the  way,  write  miltonic 
and  byronic  with  small  letters? — once  more' our  indignation 
blazed  up  against  the  makers  of  manuals  and  primers  of 
literature.  Why  could  not  our  silly  novel-writers,  and  novel- 
readers  too,  have  been  left  in  happy  ignorance  that  there  ever 
was  such  a writer  as  Aristophanes  ? But  we  must  return  to 
Mrs.  Caddy  and  her  humour.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know 
which  are  the  passages  that  contain  light  and  playful  fun  ; for 
in  novels  there  are  no  exclamations  of  “ Ha ! ha ! ” as  in  the 
play-writers,  by  which  the  reader  knows  beyond  a doubt  that  a 
joke  has  been  made.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  following 
passage  is  meant  to  be  humorous  ; — 

The  finger-perfect  Flitters  stopped  in  the  pass.age  she  was  modelling  up, 
from  a mezzo-piano  con  dolore  condition  in  the  top-line  of  a certain  page, 
through  a tenerezza  dolcissimamente  of  six  bars,  to  a martellato  con  furia 
five  lines  on,  in  a whirl  of  arpeggios,  .and  octaves  (sempre  accelerando)  ex- 
pressive of  everything  that  was  orchestral.  One,  two,  a lot  of  fireworks 
finished  in  strict  time  at  three  ; sundry  dotted  semiquaver  rests  and  bang, 
bang,  bang,  to  four,  five,  and  six,  concluded  this  fine  passage.  Flitters  was 
hot  and  wiped  her  face,  but  was  ready  to  go  at  it  again,  when  Mrs.  Jonas 
came  in  with  an  expression  in  her  voice  and  face  that  had  come  there  im- 
promptu, as  it  were,  without  any  previous  understanding  with  a com- 
poser. 

The  story  of  this  novel  is  sadly  hidden  away  beneath  the 
rubbish-heaps  of  words.  Or,  to  use  another  comparison,  the  plot 


is  constantly  taking  a dive,  as  it  were,  like  a water-fowl,  beneath 
a waste  of  floating  weeds,  to  rise  up  again  a good  way  further  on. 
In  describing  the  hero,  Adrian  Bright,  the  author  says : — “ A young 
man  is  the  perfection  of  creation,  and  this  one  was,  of  all  young  men, 
the  most  perfect.”  Some  audacity  is  certainly  needed  by  one 
who  introduces  with  such  a flourish  one  of  her  own  characters. 
Even  Professor  Holloway  is  more  modest  in  speaking  of  his 
ointment  and  pills.  This  most  perfect  young  man,  moreover,  was 
“ strong  in  blow,  tender  in  touch.”  At  certain  moments  he  was 
“ all  fire  and  air.”  This,  by  the  way,  was  not  said  of  him  when, 
he  was  going  down  the  waterfall.  “ ble  sought  among  the  dumb, 
and  among  the  noisy  rabble,  the  guiding  laws  by  which  the  two 
hands  express  the  dual  movement  of  the  mind.”  The  author,  wa 
suppose,  has  a meaning  in  writing  this  fine  passage ; though, 
somewhat  unkindly,  she  keeps  it  all  to  herself.  Hermione,  the 
heroine,  quickly  fails  in  love  with  him,  and  he  with  her.  Of  this 
young  lady  Mrs.  Caddy  writes  : — “ Her  light,  rippling  laugh,  her 
airy  talk  ; I will  not  fade  its  gay  colours  into  black  and  white,  for 
it  might  be  stigmatized  as  silly,  and  silly  Hermione  was  not.”  So 
much  the  more  is  the  pity  that  she  is  so  sillily  written  about.  The 
two  young  people  are  thus  compared: — “Adrian  is  velvet, 
Hermione  satin.  United,  they  would  form  a beautiful  satin- 
lined  drapery,  on  which  circumstances  should  embroider  a fine 
life's  pattern.”  They  were,  of  course,  united,  and  the  drapery, 
was  formed.  Unhappily  for  them  both,  there  was  the  young- 
lady  with  the  wealth  of  orange-coloured  hair,  who  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  give  up  the  hero  and  marry  the  York- 
shireman,  who,  to  win  her,  had  saved  the  other’s  life.  She. 
one  night  solemnly  recited  some  poetry  and  cast  on  him  a 
puzzling  beam,  a portentous  gaze.  No  one,  we  are  told,  could 
exactly  read  its  meaning ; but  it  had  the  effect  of  making  every 
one  uncomfortable.  She  was  always  “ arrogating  superiority 
in  all  respects  to  Hermione.”  When  the  marriage  had  taken  place, 
in  her  rage  she  one  day  entered  the  hero’s  studio,  for  he  was  a 
sculptor.  First  of  all,  she  was  like  Dido,  rolling  her  eyes  hither 
and  thither ; next  she  was  as  an  enraged  bull ; then  she  looked 
like  a Medusa ; and,  lastly,  she  became  “ a Maenad,  frenzied, 
demoniac,  as  possessed  by  a hundred  evil  spirits,  but  not  mad.” 
She  called  the  hero  Miscreant ! and  she  smashed  his  statues.  Shef 
displayed  her  learning  by  talking  of  Michael  Angelo,  Phidias  (not 
Pheidias  this  time),  and  Circe's  swine.  “ ‘ Yet  I once  loved  him,’ 
she  murmured  feebly,  and  tottered,  fainted,  fell,  at  the  foot  of  th& 
autograph  (sic)  image  of  the  sculptor.”  After  this  for  a while  the 
husband  and  wife  lead  an  unhappy  life ; but  Hermione  studies- 
music,  and  “thenceforward  for  her  time  rolled  on  less  observedly 
and  less  painfully,  having  had  his  carriage-wheels  greased  by  occu- 
pation.” At  length  when  matters  were  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
their  house  luckily  caught  fire,  and  the  hero  was  nearly  burnt  to- 
death.  The  author  has  a fresh  opportunity  for  fine  and  foolish 
writing,  and  the  young  couple  make  it  up.  Their  reconciliation, 
cannot  be  described,  for  we  are  told  that  “ silence  and- 
Agamemnon’s  veil  must  ever  cover  our  most  sacred  feelings.”  We- 
wish  that  silence  and  any  one’s  veil  could  in  like  manner  always- 
cover  our  silly  novelists’  most  silly  thoughts. 


THE  SUTHERLAND  EVICTIONS  OF  1814.* 

ON  June  13,  1814,  a considerable  clearance  was  made  of  a. 

large  tract  on  the  Naver  River,  in  the  north  of  Sutherland, 
The  policy  of  substituting  coast  holdings  for  the  crofts  of  the  up- 
land tenants,  who  had  lapsed  into  great  misery,  had  for  some  time 
been  pursued  by  the  Marquess  of  Stafford.  On  this  particular 
occasion  a farm  of  very  considerable  extent  in  the  parishes  of 
Farr  and  Kildonan  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Patrick  Sellar,  factor 
for  the  landlords,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  instructions 
of  his  employers.  About  half  the  tenants  had  their  holdings  pro- 
longed for  four  years ; the  other  half  had  received  six  months’ 
notice  to  quit,  holdings  being  provided  for  all  but  one  of  them, 
elsewhere.  That  one  was  a tinker  or  cau-d  named  Chisholm,  who 
had  a bad  character.  The  removals  were  superintended  in  part 
by  Mr.  Sellar  himself ; and,  the  man  Chisholm  proving  obstinate, 
his  house  (the  inmates  and  furniture  having  been  removed,  and’ 
compensation,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  having  been 
paid  to  him  for  that  part  of  the  materials  which  was  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord)  was  set  on  fire.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Sheriff-substitute  of  the  county,  Mr.  Robert  Me  Kid,  who  had  been, 
complained  of  by  the  officials  of  the  estate  for  poaching,  and  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  do  Mr.  Sellar  a mischief,  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  evictions,  which  resulted  after  a 
considerable  interval  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Sellar  at  Inverness  for 
“ culpable  homicide  ” (a  charge  based  on  the  supposed  death  of 
Chisholm’s  mother-in-law  and  others  in  consequence  of  removal), 
“ real  injury,”  and  “ oppression.”  The  case  was  fully  heard,  and 
a large  number  of  witnesses  examined  on  either  side,  the  result 
being  that  Mr.  Sellar  was  acquitted,  not  as  he  might  have  been  by 
a majority,  but  unanimously  and  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
judge.  It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  the  charges  of  harshness 
in  removal  were  false,  and  while  no  illegal  act  whatever  was 
established  against  Mr.  Sellar,  the  sole  act  contrary  to  established 
practice  and  custom  which  was  shown  to  have  been  committed 
was  that  each  tenant  had  had  but  a single  barn  left  him  for  the 
crops  still  to  be  reaped,  whereas  it  had  been  customary  to  leave 

* The  Sutherland  Evictions  of  1814.  -By  Thomas  Sellar.  London  t 
Longmans  & Co.  1883. 
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ail  the  barns  until  the  crops  had  been  got  in.  But  no  evidence  of 
damage  arising  from  this  curtailment  of  an  extra  legal  privilege 
seems  to  have  been  produced.  Nor  did  the  proceedings  terminate 
with  the  acquittal ; for,  on  Mr.  Sellar  threatening  action  against 
McKid  for  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  McKid  resigned  his  office 
of  Sheriff-substitute,  wrote  and  had  legally  registered  an  abject 
apology  admitting  that  the  statements  to  Mr,  Sellar’s  prejudice  were 
absolute  falsehoods,  and  paid  a large  sum  of  money  in  reimburse- 
ment of  Mr.  Sellar’s  expenses.  Here  the  legal  and  certain  docu- 
ments as  to  the  affair  cease ; and,  on  examination  of  them,  it  may 
he  deliberately  said,  without  entering  into  particulars  unsuitable 
to  a brief  review,  that  no  impartial  person  can  possibly  bring, 
after  such  examination,  charges  of  harshness  or  cruelty,  much  less 
of  illegality,  against  Mr.  Sellar.  Such  a person  may  object  to 
evictions  as  evictions ; he  cannot,  retaining  his  character  as  a judge 
of  evidence,  hold  that  these  evictions  were  conducted  (save  in  the 
technical  particular  above  mentioned)  with  anything  more  than 
necessary  and  usual  severity. 

There  had,  however,  even  before  the  trial,  been  rumours  pre- 
judicial to  Mr.  Sellar  and  to  the  Sutherland  clearances  generally ; 
and  these  rumours,  after  being  at  first  confined  to  newspaper  para- 
graphs, took  form  for  the  first  time  in  the  work  of  a responsible 
writer  in  the  Sketches  of  the  Highlands,  by  Major-General  Stewart, 
of  Garth.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  a third  edition,  General 
Stewart  withdrew  his  strictures  on  Mr.  Sellar,  unasked  by  him. 
Meanwhile,  another  Celtophile,  Dr.  Browne,  had  also  given  the 
McKid  view  of  Mr.  Sellar’s  conduct.  He  was  appealed  to,  the 
ovidence  was  laid  before  him,  and  he  also  withdrew  his  charges. 
Mr.  Sellar,  however,  thought  it  well  to  draw  up  and  print  in 
1825  a statement  of  his  part  in  the  matter.  For  many  years 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it;  but  in  1840  a certain  Donald 
McLeod,  of  whom  hardly  anything  seems  to  be  known,  wrote 
a series  of  letters  in  an  obscure  Edinburgh  newspaper,  giving, 
as  he  alleged,  from  personal  remembrance  a most  heart-rending 
account  of  the  Sutherland  evictions,  and  especially  of  the  Strath- 
naver  incident.  These,  though  they  were  not  widely  circulated, 
came  into  the  hands  of  Hugh  Miller,  who  based  on  them  a tract 
which  all  readers  of  his  works  know,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  modern  prejudice  on  the  matter.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  last  year,  when  the  grievances  of  the  Scotch 
crofters  began  to  excite  the  excitable,  that  attacks  on  Mr.  Sellar’s 
memory  became  frequent.  An  Inverness  newspaper  editor  re- 
published McLeod’s  letters ; Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  dwelt  on  the 
matter  in  his  “ Land  Nationalization,”  and  Professor  Blackie  in 
his  Altavona.  After  correspondence  with  each  of  these  writers, 
Mr.  Thomas  Sellar,  son  of  the  incriminated  person,  has  published 
the  history  of  the  case  in  the  book  which  forms  the  text  of  this 
article.  The  summary  we  have  given  dispenses  us  from  entering,  as 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter,  more  fully  into  the  details 
■of  the  case,  which,  however,  may  be  summed  up  thus.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a contemporary  report  of  the  trial  in  full, 
■drawn  up  by  one  of  Mr.  Sellar’s  counsel,  afterwards  a Lord  of 
Session,  published  at  the  time,  and  not  impugned  by  any  one, 
though,  as  has  been  said,  there  had  been  considerable  feeling  on  the 
subject,  based,  as  some  contemporary  feeling  is,  on  the  well-deserved 
and  generous  sympathy  of  old  soldiers  with  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  furnished  so  many  admirable  recruits  in  the  great  war.  No 
champion  of  the  Highlanders,  let  it  be  repeated,  impugned  this 
■report  in  the  very  least  point,  and,  as  it  is  strictly  formal,  it  may 
be  taken  to  represent  what  would  be  in  modern  times  the  short- 
hand writer’s  notes.  Further,  there  is  Mr.  Sellar’s  statement  of 
1825,  the  testimony  of  the  Sutherland  Commissioner,  Mr.  Loch,  in 
1828,  and  the  negative  but  important  point  that  two  partisans  of 
the  Celts — General  Stewart  and  Dr.  Browne — on  the  facts  being 
brought  forward  withdrew  the  charges  they  had  made.  On  the 
•other  hand,  besides  the  evidence  against  Mr.  Sellar  recorded  in  the 
trial  itself,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  but  the  letters  of  McLeod. 
These  letters  are,  by  their  own  showing,  reminiscences  of  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  after  date.  They  and  their  author  are  abso- 
lutely unguaranteed.  There  does  not  even  seem  to  be  any  positive 
•evidence  that  McLeod  was  present  at  the  scenes  he  describes. 
The  letters  are  of  an  incredible  violence,  and  frequently  contain 
absolutely  impossible  details,  such  as  of  persons  escaping  “by 
boat  ” from  the  central  Highlands  of  Sutherland.  Further,  when 
the  particulars  are  looked  into,  and  compared  with  the  dry  legal 
report  of  the  trial,  they  have  the  (to  a trained  literary  critic  un- 
mistakable) characteristic  of  being  embroidered  on  this  latter. 
Mr.  Sellar  has  not  commented  on  this  embroidery ; perhaps  he  did 
not  see  it.  But  when  we  find  in  the  indictment  the  word  meal- 
chest  mentioned  as  among  the  destroyed  property  of  Barbara 
McKay  in  Ravigill,  when  in  the  evidence  nothing  appears  on 
cither  side  about  meal-chests  at  all,  and  when  twenty  or  thirty 
years  later,  if  not  forty  (for  this  seems  to  have  been  an  after- 
thought of  McLeod’s),  we  find  that  author  vividly  describing  the 
fiendish  party  “ carrying  meal  to  the  precipice,  and  despatching  it 
down  with  shrieks  and  yells,”  the  process  of  manufacture  becomes 
perfectly  clear.  McLeod,  if  he  really  wrote  these  documents,  or 
whoever  was  behind  him  if  he  did  not,  obviously  dealt  with  the 
dull  matter-of-fact  publication  of  1814  exactly  as  some  clever 
journalists  to-day  are  wont  to  deal  with  a telegram  or  a short 
legal  report.  Corroboration  they  have  none ; for,  as  has  been 
said,  Hugh  Miller  simply  worked  them  up,  and  General  Stewart 
and  Dr.  Browne  even  in  their  uncorrected  editions  fail  altogether 
to  bear  them  out,  while  in  themselves  they  are  utterly  improbable. 
■“  Abu  Rafe  was  an  eye-witness,  but  who  will  be  witness  for  Abu 
Rafe  ? ” says  Gibbon  somewhere.  In  the  present  instance  we  have 


not  even  the  slight  consolation  of  knowing  on  good  authority,  or 
on  any  authority,  that  Abu  Rafe  really  was  an  eye-witness. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that,  if  the  honour  of  a single 
person  or  a single  family,  however  respectable,  were  at  stake  by 
itself,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  this  matter 
on  a former  occasion  and  to  rehandle  it  at  length  now.  But 
the  matter  is  one  of  great  public  importance,  both  as  to  the 
clearances  themselves,  and  almost  more  as  to  the  policy  of  their 
opponents  to-day.  On  the  first  point  we  need  not  say  much,  for 
Lord  Stafford  is  abundantly  justified  of  his  works.  If  Donegal 
and  Kerry,  Mayo  and  Glare,  had  been  treated  as  Sutherland  was, 
with  the  result  of  being  as  Sutherland  is,  happy  were  it  for  the 
empire,  and  happier  (if  possible)  for  Donegal  and  Clare,  Mayo 
and  Kerry.  But  what  manner  of  man  it  is  who  strives  to  turn  the 
three  kingdoms  upside  down  with  land  nationalization  and  the 
like  has  never  been  so  clearly  shown  as  in  the  correspondence 
with  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Wallace,  and  Blackie  which  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  this  book.  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Blackie  are 
persons  of  some  position  in  this  world,  and  as  for  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
if  there  is  nothing  antecedent  to  his  credit  that  we  know  of,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  that  we  know  of  to  his  detriment.  To  all 
these  three  persons  Mr.  Sellar,  after  getting  together  his  facts, 
communicated  them,  with  a request  for  redress  to  his  father’s 
memory.  This,  as  far  as  personal  reference  went,  was  partly 
granted ; but  the  writers  took  care  to  display  the  well-known  im- 
perviousness to  argument  of  the  crotcheteer,  Mr.  Mackenzie  says, 
“ Your  father  was  acquitted  of  the  specific  charges  brought 
against  him  in  court ; but  the  object  of  my  book  is  to  make  it 
impossible  that  a law  should  remain  on  the  Statute  Book  which 
still  permits  the  same  cruelties  to  be  legally  carried  out.”  Now 
any  one  who,  without  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  spectacles,  reads  Mr.  Sellar’s 
documents  must  see  that  what  they  prove  is  that  no  cruelties,  legal 
or  illegal,  were  carried  out.  Mr.  Wallace,  after  attacking  the 
report  of  the  trial  as  ex  farte  (which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  in  the 
invidious  sense  an  untenable  charge),  cannot  see  that  the  “ balance 
of  evidence,”  which  he  admits  to  be  in  Mr.  Sellar’s  favour,  “ in 
any  way  invalidates  the  general  statements  ” of  McLeod.  Now, 
as  has  been  said,  not  merely  the  balance  of  evidence,  hut  all  the 
evidence,  con  as  well  as  fro,  fails  to  validate  McLeod’s  evidence. 
Further,  he  calls  the  narrative  of  McLeod  “additional  evi- 
dence of  the  facts,”  whereas  it  has  been  shown  that,  as  far 
as  evidence  is  concerned,  McLeod  has  no  title  to  that  word 
at  all.  But  the  climax  is  reached  with  Professor  Blackie,  who, 
as  Mr.  Sellar  very  wickedly  reminds  us,  once,  by  his  own 
account,  wept  over  the  scene  of  Mr.  Sellar’s  barbarities,  by  a 
most  unlucky  accident,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  Naver. 
Here  also  the  facts  are  laid  before  the  accuser,  and  here  also  the 
accuser  persists  in  believing  his  own  inner  consciousness  rather 
than  the  facts.  He  also  talks  of  McLeod’s  “ evidence  ” ; and  he 
also  says  that  it  is  not  the  person,  but  the  proceeding,  which  he 
objects  to.  Now  it  has  been  pointed  out,  we  fear  ad,  nauseam, 
that  the  very  same  evidence  which  acquits  the  person  proves  the 
proceeding,  as  far  as  cruelty  or  illegality  goes,  to  have  no  exist- 
ence. In  other  words,  all  these  persons,  without  a shadow  of  evi- 
dence, admit  McLeod’s  ravings,  twenty  years  after  date,  without 
question ; all  of  them  neglect  the  evidence  no  less  than  the  ver- 
dict at  the  trial ; all  of  them  blink  the  remarkable  history,  and 
still  more  remarkable  confession,  of  McKid ; and  all  of  them, 
while  amiably  admitting  that  Mr.  Sellar  was  honourably  acquitted 
of  cruelty  and  illegality,  maintain  that  acts  which  are  by  common 
consent  committed  by  Mr.  Sellar’s  authority  were  cruel  and 
illegal.  Sic  volo  is  the  single  note  of  all  three.  “ I am  sure  that 
evictions  are  wicked  and  cruel,  and  therefore  I will  believe  every 
wickedness  and  cruelty  ! hear  about  evictions,  though  it  be  gossip 
twenty-five  years  after,  and  disbelieve  everything  to  the  contrary, 
though  it  be  legal  evidence  freely  given  [for  no  one  can  read  the 
trial  without  seeing  that  the  witnesses  against  Mr.  Sellar  had 
complete  irappgiria']  at  the  time,  subject  to  correction,  and  abso- 
lutely uncorrected.”  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Wallace,  and  Blackie  understand  the  hour  and 
the  men  they  have  to  deal  with. 


GESTA  CHKISTI.* 

IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  well-intentioned,  if  not  very  logical, 
treatise  could  have  been  written  by  any  one  save  a citizen  of 
the  great  Transatlantic  Republic.  The  author  regards  with  such 
thorough  complacency  the  state  of  society  and  social  feeling  therein, 
he  has  attained  so  completely  to  the  national  habit  of  looking  at 
objects  only  from  a single  point  of  view,  that  much  reading  and 
travel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  experience  of  life,  seem 
quite  powerless  to  instil  into  his  mind  the  faintest  doubt  respecting 
the  infallible  truth  of  his  own  conclusions.  Yet  his  sphere  of  ob- 
servation must  have  been  a tolerably  wide  one.  “ The  writer  of 
this  work,”  as  he  tells  us,  “has  been  engaged  for_ some  thirty  years 
in  a practical  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  with  the 
view  of  curing  certain  great  social  evils  in  the  City  of  New  York,” 
and,  whatever  those  evils  may  have  been,  he  must  have  leput  in 
the  process  of  struggling  against  them  some  acquaintance  with  the 
less  lovely  aspects  of  human  nature.  But  there  is  no  wavering, 

* Gesta  Christi ; or,  a History  of  Humane  Progress  under  Christianity. 
By  C.  Loring  Brace,  Author  of  “ Races  of  the  Old  World,”  “ Home  Life  in 
Germany  and  Hungary,”  “ Norse  Folk,”  “ Dangerous  Classes  of  New 
York  ” &c.  London : Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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no  token  of  misgivinq;  as  to  the  soundness  of  tlie  principles  lie  lays 
down  for  oijr  reception.  Christianity  on  the  one  hand  he  most 
rightly  looks  upon  as  “ the  great  reforming  Power  of  the  world”  ; 
an  “ organized  Church  ” on  the  other  hand — especially,  hut  by  no 
means  exolusivelj^,  one  in  union  with  the  State — as  the  main  cause 
of  whatever  degree  of  failure  to  regenerate  mankind  Christianity 
may  have  e.xhibited  in  past  or  present  times.  On  this  last  point 
Mr.  Brace  spends  all  his  force  of  language,  as  if  he  could  not 
better  do  honour  to  the  Divine  Author  of  our  common  faith  than 
by  disparaging  and  reviling  the  Society  of  which  lie  was  pleased 
to  be  the  Founder : — 

The  student  who  seeks  for  the  pure  and  benevolent  impress  of  the  great 
Teacher  on  the  wild  annals  of  human  history,  must  divest  himself  of  much 
reverence  for  the  so-called  “ Church  of  Christ  ” on  earth.  The  Church  that 
is  seen  and  known  of  men,  represents  often  anything  but  his  image.  At 
time.s  it  is  filled  with  bigotry  and  hate  ; it  implants  persecution  in  iloman 
law  ; it  encourages  frightful  religious  wars  ; it  opposes  liberty  of  thought, 
and  the  investigation  of  science  ; its  skirts  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  wet  with  the  tears  of  millions  of  victims  of  the  slave-trade ; 
it  encourages  war,  and  is  often  only  an  emblem  of  power  and  lust  and  am- 
bition. 

This  tremendous  indictment,  drawn,  as  it  will  be  observed,  not 
against  a mere  branch  of  the  Church  or  in  respect  of  some  peculiarly 
corrupt  period,  but  against  that  institution  in  the  abstract,  may 
well  be  left  in  its  extravagant  unfairness  to  work  its  own  refutation. 
How  Christianity  as  a system  of  doctrine  could  have  survived 
beyond  the  life  of  its  Founder,  or  how  Scripture  could  have  been 
written  and  preserved,  except  by  means  of  an  organized  society, 
this  writer  does  not  explain,  and  to  all  appearance  has  never  con- 
sidered. 

Beyond  question  the  subject  Mr.  Brace  has  chosen  is  a noble 
one.  His  happy  title,  Gesta  Christi,  was  possibly  derived  from 
that  of  Guibert  on  the  First  Crusade,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos; 
we  only  wish  he  had  handled  his  materials  with  more  judgment 
and  discrimination.  Impartiality  it  is  perhaps  vain  to  look  for. 
Both  the  writer  and  the  reader  cannot  but  entertain  an  honest  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  that  religion  which  is  so  precious  to  them,  and 
would  be  prone  to  over-estimate  its  power,  especially  its  indirect 
power,  over  human  affairs.  But  this  venial  tendency  may  easily 
be  allowed  for,  and  is  not,  after  all,  so  influential  that  we  need  to 
modify  materially  our  general  conclusion.  The  author’s  estimate 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  Christianity,  comprehensive  as  it  is, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  sober  truth : — 

They  [i.e.  the  principles  implanted  by  Christian  teaching]  are  such  as 
these : regard  for  the  personality  of  the  weakest  and  poorest ; respect  for 
woman  ; the  absolute  duty  of  each  member  of  the  fortunate  [ Trans- 
atlantice  for  richer]  classes  to  raise  up  the  unfortunate  ; humanity  to  the 
child,  the  prisoner,  the  stranger,  the  needy,  and  even  the  brute  ; un- 
ceasing opposition  to  all  forms  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  slavery  ; the 
duty  of  personal  purity  and  the  sacredness  of  marriage  ; the  necessity  of 
temperance  ; the  obligation  of  a more  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of 
labour,  and  of  greater  co-operation  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed ; the  right  of  every  human  being  to  have  the  utmost  opportunity 
of  developing  his  faculties,  and  of  all  persons  to  enjoy  equal  political  and 
social  privileges ; the  principle  that  the  injury  of  one  nation  is  the  injury  of 
all,  and  the  expediency  and  duty  of  unrestricted  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween all  countries  ; and,  finally  and  principally,  a profound  opposition  to 
war,  a determination  to  limit  its  evils  when  existing,  and  to  prevent  its 
arising  by  means  of  international  Arbitration  [with  a big  A]. 

We  knew  not  bow  to  curtail  this  formidable  list,  though  we 
have  not  been  much  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  universal  suffrage, 
gratuitous  education,  free  trade,  and  communistic  equality  among 
the  results  of  Christian  teaching.  Arbitration,  of  course,  is  nothing 
less  than  a divine  sound  in  the  ears  of  an  American  citizen,  for 
was  not  England,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1872,  condemned  by 
the  Commission  at  Geneva  to  pay  the  sum  of  1 5,000,000/.  (so  at 
least  says  Mr.  Brace,  p.  351 ; but  he  means  dollars,  not  pounds)  to 
the  United  States,  being  the  first  and  hitherto  the  last  instance  of 
such  a transaction  recorded  in  history  ? 

Yet,  after  deducting  these  merely  Americanese  excrescences, 
enough  will  remain  to  justify  the  general  conclusion  that  Christi- 
anity, as  it  spread  its  benign  influence  throughout  the  ancient 
world,  restored  to  life  and  vigour  races  of  men  which  had 
grown  effete  through  vice  and  luxury,  and  suggested  fresh 
hope  to  thoughtful  minds  that  had  been  driven  well-nigh  to 
despair.  Mr.  Brace  dwells  so  fully  on  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
as  affected  by  the  precepts  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  that 
the  subject  might  appear  to  form  almost  the  staple  of  his  volume, 
considered  as  it  is  by  him  under  the  several  kindred  heads  of 
the  true  place  of  woman  in  the  social  scale,  the  sacredness 
of  marriage,  and  liberty  of  divorce.  And  here,  again,  we  are 
perpetually  reminded  that  we  have  to  do  with  a writer  whose 
standard  both  of  taste  and  of  right  feeling  is  widely  different  from 
our  own.  The  spiritual  and  moral  equahty  of  the  weaker  with 
the  stronger  sex  will  be  most  readily  granted  by  those  who  most 
decidedly  repudiate  woman’s  civil  equality  with  man.  She  is  his 
“joint  heir  of  the  grace  of  life  ” eternal;  her  choicest  ornament  is 
that  of  a quiet  and  patient  spirit;  yet  in  the  very  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  (i  Peter  iii.  5-7)  wherein  this  principle  is  laid 
down,  her  subordination  and  subjection  are  alleged  as  the  very 
grounds  on  which  honour  and  reverence  are  her  just  due.  If 
there  be  any  trace  in  the  book  before  us  of  this  natural  and 
gracious  submission,  which  is  indeed  the  soui'ce  of  all  that  is 
lovely  and  solacing  in  family  life,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
note  the  passage,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  exists.  Our  author 
evidently  prides  himself  on  his  acquaintance  with  Roman  law, 
yet  the  principle  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  the 
tutelage  of  women,  is  the  theme  of  his  constant  disapproval; 
not  the  abuse  of  the  institution,  be  it  observed,  which  was  some- 


times blameworthy  enough,  but  the  thing  itself.  “This  great 
code,”  lie  says,  speaking  of  the  Institutes  of  .Tustinian  which 
abolislied  tutelage,  “ under  the  inspiration  of  tbe  fervent  humanity 
taught  by  the  new  Faitli,  made  one  great  step  in  this  important 
rei'orra,  wliich  is  at  length  to  give  woman  entire  equality  under  the 
law  ” ; and  again,  “ The  tendency  towards  the  personal  and  pro- 
prietary independence  of  women  in  modern  law  and  custom 
received  its  first  great  stimulus  in  the  religion  of  .Tesus  affecting 
Roman  law.”  We  emphatically  deny  that  the  teaching  of  the 
new  faith  had  any  such  tendency.  It  recognizes  and  perpetuates 
that  social  and  legal  inferiority  of  “ the  weaker  vessel,”  which, 
gracefully  accepted  on  the  one  part,  and  gently  exercised  on  the 
other,  has  hitherto  done  so  much  to  adorn  and  sweeten  domestic 
life.  Evil  will  be  the  day  when  the  law  of  love  shall  be  trampled 
under  foot  with  impunity  by  self-asserting  women,  and  by  male 
allies  more  silly  and  ignorant  than  they.  The  real  influence  of 
our  religion  on  this  matter  of  vital  importance  is  more  soberly 
estimated  by  our  author  elsewhere  : — 

Christianity,  it  will  be  seen,  has  done  away  with  “ tutelage,”  at  least  in 
central  Europe ; has  elevated  marriage  from  the  idea  of  a purchase  to 
that  of  a .spiritual  and  bodily  union ; it  has  protected  woman  by  every- 
where encouraging  the  dower  ; it  has  sought  to  make  her  in  its  own  fields- 
the  equal  of  man  ; and  through  its  influence  more  than  any  other  has  “ the 
proprietary  and  personal  independence  of  woman”  been  advanced  through- 
out Europe  and  the  Christian  world.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  the  progress  of  the  race  ; its 
elfects  are  to  be  felt  throughout  all  succeeding  ages. 

Mr.  Brace  divides  bis  subject  into  three  several  parts,  discussing 
the  power  of  our  faith  as  exhibited  at  three  consecutive  periods,, 
the  Roman,  the  Mediaeval,  and  the  Modern.  It  is  under  this  last 
head  that  he  examines  the  subject  of  divorce,  which  reckless  and 
hurried  legislation  has  recently  brought  into  such  unwholesome 
prominence,  as  well  in  England  as  in  his  own  country.  If  the 
influence  of  Christianity  be  regarded  simply  as  progressive,  its- 
apologist  would  have  little  to  urge  in  its  favour  under  this  head. 
All  that  our  religion  has  accomplished  in  controlling  an  odious 
laxity  of  divorce,  whether  in  the  Jewish  or  in  the  Roman  world, 
was  effected  once  for  all  when  it  was  first  promulgated  and  re- 
ceived among  civilized  nations.  In  modern  practice,  from  the  time- 
of  the  Reformation  downwards,  the  strictness  of  the  only  true- 
principle  has  been  tampered  with  in  almost  every  community  except 
where  the  canon  law  yet  remains  the  law  of  the  State.  Our  author, 
who  shrinks  with  just  horror  from  what  its  advocates  call  free 
marriage — that  is,  marriage  liable  to  be  dissolved  at  the  caprice 
of  one  of  the  parties — seems  to  think  the  rule  of  Christ,  that  un- 
faithfulness alone  avails  to  dissolve  the  union,  too  hard  for  general 
practice.  “ We  are  not  prepared  to  say,”  he  strangely  observes — 
strangely,  that  is,  for  a professed  Christian — “ that  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  followed,  without  admitting  any  possible  limita- 
tion or  exception.”  But  this  is  really  to  give  up  the  whole  case, 
though  this  writer  is  blind  to  the  fact.  For,  after  all,  the  canon 
law,  -which  forbids  re-marriage  even  where  it  allows  legal  separa- 
tion, is  grounded  on  a deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  is- 
justified  by  high  consideration  for  the  general  good.  It  is  far 
better  that  a few  should  suffer  in  isolation  for  the  sin  of  unworthy 
partners,  than  that  the  many  should  be  tempted  to  seek  through 
sin  a release  from  a yoke  that  has  become  galling  to  them.  Mr. 
Brace  complains  of  the  severity  of  the  English  law  of  divorce, 
and  is  pleased  to  say  that  for  this  cause  “ English  society  among- 
the  higher  classes  is  reported  as  much  more  contaminated  with  this 
relation  [sic]  than  is  American  society  under  freer  divorce  laws.”  We^ 
do  not  profess  to  know  anything  of  the  tone  of  American  society,  and 
perhaps  he  knows  as  little  about  the  morality  of  the  higher  classes 
in  England ; but  when  by  his  own  showing  divorces  in  Connecticut 
are  as  one  in  ten  to  the  marriages,  in  Vermont  one  in  twenty-one, 
in  Ohio  one  in  twenty-six,  we  may  look  with  some  complacency  on. 
our  own  courts,  even  though  we  hold,  as  we  do  hold,  that 
the  law  creates  a large  portion  of  the  evil  which  it  affects  to- 
punish.  For  Indiana,  the  paradise  of  matrimonial  transgressors,  no- 
statistics  are  given ; it  is  enough  to  know  that  “a  year's  residence- 
in  that  State  qualified  [but  why  not  boldly  use  the  present  tense  ?], 
a person  to  petition  for  divorce ; the  case  could  be  tried  thirty 
days  after  notices  had  been  published  in  a newspaper  of  the 
county ; the  defendant  was  often  ignorant  of  the  proceedings,  and 
both  parties  were  freed  by  the  divorce  from  the  marriage  contract.” 
This  licence  is  too  much  for  our  author,  and  cannot  weU  be 
reckoned  among  his  Gesta  Christi;  yet  he  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  at  once  safer  and  more  merciful  to  abide  steadfastly  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  knowing  as  He  did  that  indulgence  grows  with  what  it. 
feeds  on. 

One  great  defect  in  this  writer’s  summary  of  the  achievements- 
of  Christ  will  be  palpable  to  a careful  reader.  He  has  bestowed 
much  trouble  on  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  personal 
purity  and  political  rights,  as  the  latter  are  understood  by  his 
countrymen.  Meekness,  forbearance,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  self- 
sacrifice,  which  are  as  much  as  chastity  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
our  faith,  are  not  absolutely  passed  by  in  the  enumeration  of  the- 
benefits  it  has  bestowed  upon  us,  but  are  thrown  very  much  into 
the  background.  Almsgiving  indeed,  so  highly  commended  by  our 
Founder,  seems  at  times  to  be  disparaged  very  unduly.  It  has 
been  alleged,”  he  says,  “with  some  apparent  justice,  that  this 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  which  has  made  modern  society  so 
different  from  ancient,  has  cultivated  dependence,  and  increased 
pauperism  or  that  kind  of  poverty  which  is  without  hope  or 
energy.”  The  main  object  of  his  dislike  and  his  contempt  is  “ an 
alms-distributing  monk  ” ; yet  he  is  forced  to  admit,  after  all,  that 
“ charity  is  not  the  best  form  of  the  distribution  of  the  profits  of 
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lalwur,  but  it  is  certainly  one  form  ” ; adding  however  that  educa- 
tion, as  endowed  by  individuals  or  the  State,  is  another  and  better 
form.  We  should  have  liked  to  hear  what  he  thought  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick,  only  that  Universities  which  commemorate 
4)bscure  names  are  more  in  vogue  in  America  than  they. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  “ Humane  Progress  among  Non-Christian 
Peoples,”  notwithstanding  its  affected  heading,  appears  to  us  one 
of  the  best  in  the  volume.  Our  author  is  especially  careful  not  to 
throw  an  air  of  romance  over  so  gross  an  imposture  as  Mohamme- 
danism, or  to  palliate  its  characteristic  vices,  redeemed  though  they 
be  by  its  solitary  virtue  of  temperance,  and  by  its  one  true  doctrine 
•of  the  Unity  of  the  Deity.  To  Buddhism  our  author  is  far  more 
favourable,  and  that  with  good  cause,  though  in  its  very  essence 
it  discourages  progress,  hope,  and  intellectual  life.  We  cannot 
better  close  our  notice  of  a work  which  is  fraught  with  interest, 
even  where  it  cannot  be  commended  without  reserve,  than  by 
quoting  Mr.  Brace’s  estimate  of  a religion  which,  though  within 
greatly  reduced  limits,  is  to  this  day  professed  by  so  many 
myriads  of  mankind : — 

Buddhism  has  not  seemed  capable  of  urging  on  a steady,  moral,  and 
•humane  progress  as  Christianity  has  done.  It  was  evidently  not  fit  for  all 
stages  of  human  growth.  Yet  the  students  of  modern  development  must  ever 
be  grateful  that  so  high  a type  of  human  faith  has  sustained  such  countless 
millions  of  the  human  race  during  so  many  centuries.  Back  of  all  its  idola- 
try [“back  of”  for  “behind,”  we  presume],  superstition,  and  wild  fancies, 
man3'  a simple  believer  must  have  seen  a noble  form,  bearing  the  burden  of 
mankind,  most  “like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,”  and  through  him  he  has 
been  led  to  worship,  “ ignorantl}',”  it  may  be,  the  Infinite  Father,  and  to 
"work  “ righteousness,”  so  far  as  human  weakness  permitted,  and  “ hath 
been  accepted  with  Him  ” through  His  infinite  mercy. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.* 

The  third  part  of  the  Transactions  thus  far  published  by 
the  Philological  Society  consists  of  papers  of  which  two  at 
least  are  likely  to  find  readers  in  a very  small  section  even  of 
special  students.  The  contributions  of  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte 
mid  Mr.  Russell  Martineau  deal  with  matters  belonging  to  the  less 
trodden  regions  of  comparative  grammar.  The  former  compares 
the  simple  sounds  of  all  the  living  Slavonic  languages  with  those 
of  the  chief  neo-Latin  and  Germano-Scandinavian  tongues.  These 
simple  Slavonic  sounds  are  86  in  number,  19  of  these  belonging  to 
each  of  the  12  Slavonic  languages,  and  the  remaining  67  being 
found  either  in  the  majority,  or  in  the  minority,  or  even  in  a single 
one  of  them.  The  12  languages  examined  are  the  Russian,  Little 
Russian,  Illyrian  or  Servian,  Croatian,  Slovenian,  Bulgarian, 
Slovakian,  Bohemian,  Upper  Lusatian,  Lower  Lusatian,  Polish, 
and  Baltic  Slavonic,  The  distribution  of  sounds  amongst  these 
dialects  varies  widely.  Lusatian  has  56,  Russian  52,  Polish  50, 
Baltic  48,  Lower  Lusatian  47,  Slovakian  43,  Little  Russian  and 
Bohemian  each  38,  Blyrian  and  Slovenian  each  32,  Bulgarian  31, 
and  Croatian  30.  Of  these  sounds,  again,  25  are  vowels  and  61 
are  consonants.  When  we  take  into  account  the  classification  of 
bard  and  soft  vowel  sounds,  and  the  many  divisions  of  conso- 
nantal sounds,  and  bear  in  mind  the  labour  needed  to  compare  all 
these  sounds  with  those  of  the  chief  Latin  and  Teutonic  dialects  of 
Europe,  we  shall  see  thak  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  provided 
for  his  readers  a banquet  likely  to  be  relished  only  by  those  whose 
powers  of  digestion  are  the  most  vigorous. 

Mr.  Martineau’s  contribution  on  the  Romonsch  or  Rhsetian 
language  in  the  Grisons  and  Tirol  is  somewhat  less  abstruse,  and 
forms  a valuable  chapter  in  comparative  grammar.  The  use 
which  the  Romonsch  language  makes  of  the  parent  Latin  is  in 
many  instances  peculiar  ; one  of  these  peculiarities  being  the  em- 
ployment of  the  verb  venire  in  the  formation  of  the  passive  verb. 
Among  curious  instances  of  individual  words,  Mr.  Martineau 
notices  the  meaning  attached  in  the  Oberland  and  Romonsch 
dialects  to  the  word  carstiaun,  crastian,  used  not  in  the  sense  of 
Christian,  but  simply  of  man,  carstianadad  denoting  nothing  more 
or  less  than  mere  humanity.  In  almost  all  other  languages  of 
Latin  origin  hook  is  denoted  by  some  derivation  from  liber ; but  of 
such  a word  the  Romonsch  has  no  trace,  book  being  cudisch, 
■cudesh,  or  codasch,  the  Latin  codex. 

From  Mr.  Skeat  we  have  a reprint  of  the  only  English  procla- 
mation of  Henry  III.,  October  18,  1258.  Mr.  Ellis’s  edition  was 
published  in  the  Philological  Society’s  Transactions  for  1868, 
being  edited  from  a copy  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Offices, 
which  was  at  the  time  thought  to  be  the  only  copy  extant.  It 
turns  out  that  another  copy  has  not  only  been  preserved  at 
Oxford,  but  printed  some  years  before  Mr.  Ellis’s  reproduction. 
This  Oxford  copy  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ingram,  in  his  Memorials  of 
Oxford,  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  city  by 
Mr.  Joy.  Dr.  Ingram  had  edited  the  Old  English  chronicle  and 
knew  the  language,  and  Mr.  Skeat  speaks  of  his  transcript  and 
translation  of  a portion  of  the  IMS.  as  tolerably  accurate,  and  as 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  very  poor  versions  of  the  Huntingdon- 
shire copy  of  the  proclamation  printed  by  Mr.  Ellis’s  predecessors, 
and  reproduced  in  a more  elaborate  form  by  Mr.  Ellis  himself. 

Having  given  an  exact  description  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Oxford  copy,  Mr.  Skeat  gives  the  proclamation  as  set  down  in  this 
copy,  the  numbers  in  the  text  marking  the  beginning  of  each  of 
the  twelve  lines  of  the  proclamation.  A comparison  of  the  two 
copies  furnishes  some  interesting  results.  A note  at  the  end  of 
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the  _ Huntingdonshire  copy,  followed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  states  that 
copies  “ all  on  the  like  words  ” were  “ sent  out  to  ev^y  other  shire 
over  all  the  kingdom  of  England  and  also  into  Ireland.”  This  note 
forms  no  proper  part  of  the  document,  and  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  Oxford  copy.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  copy 
to  which  this  note  was  added  is  the  very  one  that  was  retained  in 
London  as  a record  of  what  was  proclaimed.  The  whole  number 
of  copies  required  for  all  the  English  and  Irish  countries  was 
made  probably  by  a company  of  scribes  writing  together  from  dic- 
tation. All  would  be  bound  to  write  down  the  same  words ; but 
for  the  spelling  and  inflexions  each  would  be  personally  respon- 
sible, and  in  these  matters  the  fashion  of  some  would  vary  much 
from  that  of  others.  Mr.  Skeat  remarks  that  Simon  of  Montfort 
especially  intended  that  the  proclamation  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  people,  and  that  thus  we  may  be  sure  that 
those  only  would  be  employed  as  scribes  who  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  English,  of  which  at  the  time  there  was  no  one 
acknowledged  literary  dialect.  The  differences  of  spelling  and  in- 
flexion discovered  on  a comparison  of  these  two  copies  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  follow  much  more  regular  laws  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  that  the  spelling  and  grammar  of 
Middle-English  are  less  capricious  and  chaotic  than  they  are 
generally  believed  to  be. 

From  Mr.  Skeat  we  have  also  a list  of  English  words  which  are 
found  in  Anglo-French,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  com- 
pared with  these  Anglo-French  forms  in  preference  to  and  before 
the  modern  forms  of  Continental  French  given  by  Littrg, 
Roquefort,  and  others.  The  value  of  this  list  lies  partly  in  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  much  of  modern  English  spelling,  and 
partly  in  the  very  number  of  Anglo-French  forms  here  brought 
together.  The  total  is  close  upon  three  thousand.  Large  as  it  is, 
Mr.  Skeat  regards  it  simply  as  breaking  ground,  and  holds  that  it 
should  be  added  to  till  the  list  is  nearly  half  as  long  again.  The 
list  itself  he  describes  as  one  of  modern  English  words  of  which 
equivalent  forms  are  found  in  certain  Anglo-French  texts,  a few 
Middle-English  words  of  especial  interest  being  included.  The 
term  “ modern  ” is  not,  probably,  to  be  taken  as  denoting  that  the 
words  are  all  still  in  current  use.  Many  are  virtually  obsolete,  as 
apertly,  latimer,  lettrure,  lorimer,  augurer ; others,  as  rivelings, 
asew,  acate  (in  the  singular),  argoil,  gentrice,  are  altogether  for- 
gotten. But  the  retention  or  disuse  of  words  in  no  way  affects 
the  value  of  a list  which  serves  more  purposes  than  one.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  English  of  Ine  or  of  Alfred  to  throw  light  on  native 
English  words,  it  must  be  both  more  profitable  and  more  necessary 
to  go  to  the  earliest  known  forms  of  Anglo-French  words  for  the 
history  of  words  which  may  have  been  brought  from  French  into 
English.  This  is  the  more  needful  because,  as  Mr.  Skeat  reminds 
us,  our  modern  English  system  of  spelling  is  based  rather  upon  a 
French  than  an  English  model — a result  not  surprising  if,  as  is 
likely,  many  scribes  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
were  more  familiar  with  French  than  with  English.  The  com- 
parison, further,  determines  the  age  of  many  words,  about  which 
from  other  sources  we  could  reach  no  definite  conclusion.  Mr. 
Skeat  cites  the  word  “ usage,”  which,  so  far  as  its  form  is  con- 
cerned, might  have  been  introduced  at  any  period ; but  its  occur- 
rence in  the  Year-books  of  Edward  I.  justifies  the  surmise  that  it 
may  be  found  in  English  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  As  it  so  happens,  the  word  is  found  in  King  Alisaunder  ; 
but  it  is  something  to  know  beforehand  that  its  occurrence  was  a 
thing  to  be  looked  for. 

Among  the  usages  of  Anglo-French  scribes  was  that  of  w in  the 
digraphs  etv,  ow,  view  and  alloio  appearing  in  the  Year-books  of 
Edward  I.  as  veive  and  aloiver.  The  ew  and  oiv  are  not  only  re- 
tained by  us  in  these  words,  but  we  have  extended  the  use  into 
native  words,  the  Early  English  now  and  kneiv  appearing  in  the 
guise  of  now  and  knew.  Our  spelling  has  been  further  modified  by 
the  habit,  condemned  by  Mr.  Skeat  and  Dr.  Murray  as  both  un- 
fortunate and  insidious,  of  altering  the  forms  of  French  words  so  as 
to  bring  them  nearer  to  their  Latin  originals,  this  being  especially 
the  case  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  satisfactory  and  instructive  to  go  back  to  the  Anglo- 
French  form.  Congfi  d’elire  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  English 
word  or  term.  It  is  simply  an  adoption  of  modern  French 
spelling.  The  older  form  used  in  England  is  “ conge  de  elyre.” 
Under  “ melley  ” (combat)  we  have  the  Anglo-French  forms 
‘‘  medlee,”  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  “ medle  ” in 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  and  of  “ medlez  ” as  a plural  in  the  Political 
Songs  of  England,  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society. 
The  intermediate  “ meslee,”  as  melee,  is  found  in  the  Lai  d’ 
Havelok,  of  the  twelfth  Century.  Under  “ease”  we  find  the 
Anglo-French  forms  “ ees,”  “ eese,”  “ else,”  “ eyse,”  the  modern 
a in  French  not  appearing  in  any  of  them.  A more  detailed 
examination  of  Mr.  Skeat’s  list  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  reader 
that  the  completion  of  the  task  begun  by  him  is  much  to  be 
desired. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Dawson’s  two  papers  on  New  Testament  transla- 
tion bring  us  nearer  to  the  regions  of  modern  debate  and  con- 
troversy. The  first,  which  is  a collection  of  notes  on  the  n of  an, 
&c.,  in  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  the  Bible,  exhibits 
a strange  capriciousness  in  the  use  of  the  final  nasal  before 
an  initial  vowel,  soft  or  aspirated.  The  variations  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  system ; and,  having  abandoned  theory  after 
theory  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  account  for  it,  Mr.  Dawson  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  differences  can  be  explained  only  by 
“ the  mosaic,  conglomerate,  piecemeal  character  of  the  work.”  It  is 
with  regret  that  he  finds  the  like  differences  or  inequalities  in  the 
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Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  describes  as  “ a 
Boble  work  marred  by  faults,  microscopic  if  you  will,  but  none  the 
less  blemishes.”  In  a second  paper  on  “ Translations  of  the  New 
Testament,”  Mr.  Dawson  points  out  a considerable  number  of  such 
faults ; and  here  his  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  many  of  them  are 
not  altogether  microscopic.  A few  he  regards  as  mistranslations ; 
against  more  he  urges  the  objection  that  the  phrases  used  are  not 
the  English  which  Englishmen  of  this  day  speak  or  write.  He 
holds  up  Tyndale  as  the  model  translator  who,  by  a true  instinct, 
seized  in  almost  every  case  on  the  precise  idiom  by  which  an 
Englishman,  speaking  or  writing  to  Englishmen,  would  be  sure  to 
express  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  J'evisers,  he  holds,  have  in  many  instances  failed 
to  do  this,  and  he  “cannot  admit  that  the  various  points  touched 
on  are  unimportant.”  It  is  needless  to  cite  any  of  these  instances. 
They  are  matters  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  revisers 
rather  than  for  readers  generally,  although  the  latter  will  agree 
probably  with  Mr.  Dawson’s  main  conclusions,  and  probably  also  in 
his  strong  remarks  on  the  revisers’  version  of  Mark  viii.  2,  and  Mat- 
thew xv.  32.  But  if  the  object  of  pointing  out  mistakes,  faults,  or 
blemishes  be  that  the  revisers  should  remove  them  when  they 
cast  their  work  into  its  final  shape,  then  he  has  himself  failed 
to  point  out  some  instances  in  which  a second  revision  seems  to  be 
more  especially  necessary.  Of  these,  one  is  the  treatment  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  No  change  should  have  been  made  in  the  last 
clause,  merely  on  the  ground  that  such  a change  was  admissible 
by  the  usages  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  change  made  is  admis- 
sible on  this  ground,  but  it  is  no  more  than  barely  admissible.  The 
use  of  neuter  abstracts  is  common  enough  in  Hellenistic  as  in  other 
Greek  ; and  the  expression  in  question  here  is  found  in  Romans  xii. 
9,  while,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  St.  Paul’s  apparent  paraphrase  of 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  2 Tim.  iv.  i8,  is  still 
more  significant  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  phrase  by  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  century.  The  revisers  of  1881,  Mr.  Dawson 
believes,  will  follow  the  e.xcellent  example  of  those  of  1611,  and 
the  more  so  as  some  adjustment  may  be  rendered  desirable,  if  not 
imperative,  when  the  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament  appears. 
He  thinks,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  well  now  if  all  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  Revised  Version  in  its  present  shape  should  say 
what  they  feel  and  mean.  There  are  at  least  two  or  three  cases  in 
which  the  expression  of  disapproval  should  take  the  form  of 
energetic  protest. 


EEBER’S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART.* 

The  progress  of  the  study  of  archaeology  in  our  days  is  vividly 
exemplified  in  the  fact  that  when  Dr.  Reber’s  Kunstgesehichte 
des  Alterthums  was  originally  published,  twelve  years  ago,  it  was 
considered  a work  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  one  which 
comprised,  in  concise  form,  all  modern  discoveries  of  any  import- 
ance. It  was,  in  fact,  though  the  American  translator  omits  to 
aay  so,  a diploma  work.  In  1S69  Dr.  Reber  had  been  appointed, 
at  an  unusually  early  age,  to  the  responsible  post  of  Professor  of 
^Esthetics  and  Art-History  at  the  Munich  Polytechnikum.  There, 
at  the  v'ery  source  and  sacred  centre  of  artistic  knowledge,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  promotion ; 
and  he  occupied  the  leisure  of  his  two  first  professorial  years  in 
writing,  or  more  properly  in  compiling,  this  bulky  manual.  He 
bas  never  come  forward  since  with  any  important  contribution  to 
archfeology,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  is  not  an  inspired 
enthusiast  so  much  as  a patient  student  and  expositor.  The  days 
of  the  Winckelmanns  and  the  Mullers  seem  to  be  over  in  Germany. 
At  all  events,  if  we  may  take  Dr.  Reber  to  be  a type  of  the  new 
school  of  antiquaries,  the  charms  of  style  are  eminently  wanting 
to  them.  As  we  began  by  hinting,  the  work  as  it  originally  ap- 
peared has  now  become  considerably  out  of  date.  It  has  been 
revised  by  the  author  and  by  the  translator,  Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke,  who 
is  himself  an  antiquary,  and  who  has  performed  his  part  of  the 
work,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  with  taste  and  care. 

The  enterprise  appears  to  be  an  American  one.  At  all  events, 
it  is  a well-known  American  scholar,  a veteran  in  letters,  by  whom 
it  is  introduced.  The  reader  is  predisposed  towards  a book  which 
is  ushered  to  him  by  the  refined  and  finished  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  His  praise  of  Dr.  Reber’s  original  is  unqualified, 
and  indeed  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that,  so  far  as  he  is  aware, 
there  is  no  manual  of  .ancient  art,  in  any  language,  so  trustworthy 
and  so  judicious  as  this.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  desirable  that  at 
the  outset  we  should  state  of  what  sections  Dr.  Reber’s  book  con- 
sists. He  begins  with  the  art  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  treats  in 
succession  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting ; he  proceeds 
to  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria ; to  Persia,  with  the  art  of 
the  Medes ; to  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor;  to  Greece, 
Etruria,  and  Rome.  The  field,  therefore,  is  enormous,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  be  covered,  upon  so  small  a scale,  unless 
very  superficially.  Nevertheless  the  author  has  contrived  to  com- 
press into  something  less  than  five  hundred  pages  an  immense  mass 
of  information.  It  is  no  blame  to  a volume  of  this  kind  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  those  worlts  which  Charles  Lamb  classified  under 
the  heading  “ Books  that  are  no  books.”  It  is  unaffectedly  educa- 
tional in  its  character,  and  will  hardly  be  taken  up  by  any  one 
who  is  not  about  to  pass  an  examination,  or  who  is  not  eager  to 
obtain  the  maximum  of  knowjedge  with  the  minimum  of  labour. 

* History  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Dr.  Franz  von  Reber.  Translated  and 
augmented  by  John  Thaeker  Clarke.  London  : Sampson  Low  & Co. 


Those  pages  of  Dr.  Reber  which  deal  with  ancient  painting  have 
only  to  be  compared  with  the  first  volume  of  Woltmann  and 
Woermann’s  abstruse  and  deliberate,  but  deeply  interesting, 
Qcschichte  der  Miilvrei,  to  show  the  diflerence  between  work  for 
schoolboys  and  the  genuine  literature  of  archaeology.  In  like 
manner,  the  chapters  dealing  with  Egyptian  art  cannot  be  com- 
pared even  with  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  still  less  with  some  of  the 
more  scientific  treatises  on  Egyptology.  But  we  take  the  book 
for  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  can  recommend  it  within  its  own 
modest  limitations. 

As  in  almost  every  archaeological  treatise  which  comes  before  our 
notice,  a special  preface  to  Dr.  Reber’s  manual  gives  us  the  views 
of  his  translator  on  the  subject  of  Greek  orthography.  The  con- 
fusion which  ensues  from  the  present  license  in  spelling  is  rapidly 
becoming  unbearable,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
scholars  of  Europe  meeting  to  form  some  consensus  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a matter  which  is  not  confined  to  our- 
selves or  to  the  Germans ; the  French,  perhaps,  need  even  more 
than  either  of  us  to  revise  their  practice.  Not  long  ago,  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  in  presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society,  declared  this  question  to  be  the  one  which  most 
loudly  called  for  decision  from  the  archaeologists  of  the  day.  M. 
Louis  Wouters  also  has  called  attention  to  it  quite  recently,  and 
with  no  less  emphasis.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Victor 
Duruy,  in  his  Histoire  Grecque  Classique,  modified  the  ruling 
mode  of  spelling,  Greek  names  very  considerably,  and  the  poet 
M.  Leconte  de  I’lsle  has  carried  reform  still  further.  It  is  not 
impossible,  then,  that  France  may  before  long  be  prepared  to  join 
England  and  Germany  in  adopting  some  general  standard  of  classical 
orthography.  It  is  much  to  be  desired,  however,  that  this  sensible 
standard  should  be  obtained  without  condescension  to  that  ugly 
and  pedantic  spelling  which  has  been  patronized  in  this  country 
by  some  very  distinguished  names.  We  regard  Loukianos  as  a 
perfect  travesty  of  so  familiar  a friend  as  Lucian,  and  the  roses  of 
Paestum  would  lose  half  their  fragrance  if  they  were  grown  at 
Poseidonia.  Acropolis  gains  nothing  in  sound  or  sense  by  being 
spelt  akropolis,  for  it  is  one  of  the  silly  phases  of  the  pedants  of 
the  phonetic  system  of  spelling  that  they  disregard  the  fact  that 
a hard  c possesses  all  the  v.alue  of  a h.  Our  English  e,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  one  of  the  most  anomalous  of  our  letters,  and 
extends  its  borders  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  Komra  to 
be  safely  used  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  Clarke  or  Dr.  Reber — for  we  do  not  clearly  perceive  which  of 
them  is  responsible  for  the  system — adopts,  like  most  recent  anti- 
quaries, a middle  course.  He  returns  to  the  original  spelling  of 
all  words  that  have  not  been  fully  Anglicized.  As  Mr.  Clarke 
very  justly  remarks,  the  blunting  and  deadening  of  the  sharp 
Greek  terminations  by  the  Latinizing  scholars  of  the  Renaissance 
resembled  the  mode  in  which  the  architects  of  the  same  period 
debased  the  artistic  forms  of  Greek  architecture  by  a mechanical 
system  of  design.  But  when  there  came  in  a partial  revision  of 
the  spelling  of  Greek  names,  the  return  to  the  original  forms  was 
often  vague  and  incomplete.  Polycleitus  was  given  up  in  favour 
of  Polycletos  ; but  the  courage  of  the  reformer  seemed  to  give  way 
before  a frank  return  to  Polycleitus.  It  is  only  very  lately  that 
it  has  become  at  all  general  to  write  Pheidias,  although  Phidias 
was  manifestly  an  impossible  form.  The  principle  on  which  the 
author  and  translator  appear  to  have  gone  seems  to  us  a very  good 
one — namely,  that  in  every  case  where  a return  to  the  original 
spelling  would  not  be  violent  and  perplexing,  as  in  that  case  of 
Poseidonia  which  we  mentioned  above,  the  true  Greek  orthography 
should  be  retained  or  resumed. 

The  great  pressure  on  the  space  at  the  author’s  command  has 
led  to  an  undue  brevity  in  some  parts  of  his  treatise,  and  even  to 
the  omission  of  certain  important  branches  of  ancient  art.  We 
find  no  place  given  to  the  interesting  sections  of  numismatic  and 
glyptic  art,  yet  both  of  these  occupy  a very  considerable  place  in 
our  conception  of  archaeology.  If  if  were  only  from  the  prominent 
place  which  coins  have  held  in  the  theoretical  restoration  of 
statues,  their  study  would  be  an  important  one  to  all  lovers  of 
ancient  sculpture.  Within  the  last  fortj^  years  the  application  of 
numismatics  to  architecture  and  statuary  has  been  fertile  in  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  results,  and  now  takes  its  place  as  one 
of  the  recognized  modes  in  which  antique  art  is  to  be  approached. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  importance  which  coins  possess  in  the 
history  of  sculpture.  They  are  themselves,  in  their  close  succes- 
sion, a sort  of  index  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  modeller’s  talent,  and 
from  their  rise  or  decline  we  may  very  shrewdly  guess  the  relative 
condition  of  fine  art  from  one  age  to  another.  The  finest  coins 
of  the  Greeks  are  those  produced  at  and  soon  after  the  age  of 
Pericles,  and  when  the  other  plastic  arts  began  to  decline  under 
the  Macedonian  dynasties,  the  decadence  became  promptly  visible 
in  the  coins  of  the  Tyrants. 

The  art  of  carving  precious  stones  is  as  little  worthy  of  neglect 
as  that  of  modelling  medals.  In  glyptic  art,  still  more  than  in 
numismatic,  we  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  our  aesthetic  sense, 
for  those  legends  which  so  often  decide  the  approximate  dates  of 
coins  are  usually  wanting  upon  gems.  The  science  of  precious 
stones  must  be  seriously  on  the  decline  since  Dr.  Reber  is 
content  to  omit  it  altogether.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  if  such  a general  treatise  as  his  had  been  essayed,  this 
branch  of  the  subject  would  certainly  not  have  suffered,  whatever 
others  might  have  been  neglected.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
those  stately  folios  in  which  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  the  late 
Renaissance  enshrined  the  engraved  reproductions  of  their 
collections  of  gems — books  often  too  vague  and  uncritical  to 
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attract  much,  attention  fram  the  modern  savant.  The  difficulty 
which  surrounds  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  a gem,  and 
the  ease  and  abundance  with  which  this  branch  of  ancient  art  has 
been  forged,  has  terrified  recent  critics  and  driven  them  away  from 
a fascinating  section  of  archaeology,  to  which  no  doubt  they  will 
some  day  return  with  avidity.  The  simplicity  of  glyptic  art 
among  the  Greeks  was  very  great,  and  it  remained  in  a great 
measure  archaic  until  long  after  sculpture  had  arrived  at  its  full 
maturity.  The  gems  of  the  decadence  are  the  first  which  present 
large  decorated  surfaces  or  attempt  anything  in  the  least  elaborate. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  such  fine  work  was  to  the  very  last 
allotted  to  Greek  hands,  the  richest  gems  belong  to  the  purely 
Homan  period,  and  exemplify  in  their  extravagant  development 
the  insolent  luxury  of  the  Empire.  It  can  easily  be  understood 
that  in  believing  himself  justified  in  omitting  without  excuse  the 
important  branches  of  art  which  we  have  mentioned.  Dr.  Heber 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  include  goldsmith’s  or  jeweller's  work 
in  any  shape,  or  to  discuss  the  minor  arts  of  ornament,  the 
mirrors,  strigils,  sword-hilts,  or  bucklers,  which  responded  to  the 
domestic  demand  among  the  peoples  of  antiquity. 

The  volume  is  copiously  but  very  rudely  illustrated  by  three 
hundred  and  ten  coarse  woodcuts.  As  long  as  these  are  confined 
to  architecture  or  to  the  rougher  designs  of  primitive  sculpture, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  not  useful  and  appropriate 
in  the  absence  of  what  is  better.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  where  the  element  of 
beauty  is  so  essential  to  a conception  of  the  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  such  imperfect  symbols  are  of  use  to  the  student 
or  not.  It  is  particularly  in  the  reproductions  of  the  more  famous 
metopes  that  we  are  struck  by  the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  wood- 
cuts.  The  famous  Atlas  and  Heracles  group  from  the  Celia  of  the 
Great  Temple  at  Olympia,  given  on  p.  319,  is  simply  caricatured, 
and  that  from  Selinous,  on  p.  328,  is  still  worse,  because  more  am- 
bitious. We  fancy  that  in  all  these  cases  it  would  be  better  if 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  produce  books  of  this  kind  would 
curb  their  ambition,  and  consent  to  give  up  quantity  for  the  sake 
of  quality.  A few  typical  pieces  of  sculpture,  carefully  engraved 
in  outline,  would  give  a much  more  favourable  as  well  as  more 
exact  idea  of  the  objects  illustrated,  than  this  crowded  assemblage 
of  coarse  prints. 


THREE  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

Mr.  PHILLIMORE  has  not,  we  think,  been  quite  so  successful 
in  Only  a Blach  Box  as  in  Uncle  Z.,  chiefiy  because  of  an 
error  in  scale.  Uncle  Z.  was  a short  book,  but  then  it  had  a short 
subject  and  few  characters.  Only  a Black  Box  is  also  a short 
book,  consisting  of  one  volume  onljq  with  not  much  more  in  it 
than  some  volumes  which  go  in  sets  of  three,  and  it  has  a rather 
ambitious  plot,  interest  of  a complicated  kind,  and  numerous  and 
varied  characters.  There  are  two  different  mysterious  young 
women  whose  parentage  has  to  be  traced  ; there  is  a mysterious 
colonel  who  has  to  be  converted  from  pessimist  views  of  life  and 
religion  by  an  earnest  curate  ; there  is  a comic  Scotch  doctor  who 
has  got  to  make  himself  prominent  and  to  be  provided  for  in 
matrimonial  and  other  fashions.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  best 
character  in  the  book,  Mr.  Raybrook,  the  earnest  curate’s  rector, 
and  a personage  of  distinction  and  interest,  who  is  (according  to  a 
very  bad  habit  which  besets  some  novelists,  especially  in  their 
beginnings)  introduced  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  to  wring  the 
reader’s  bosom  by  dying.  For  what  reason  he  dies  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  it  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  the  plot  that  he 
should  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  scene  is  changed  with  great 
frequency,  and  at  least  some  attempts  at  local  colour  are  made  at 
each  scene  shifting.  An  English  seaport  town,  a moor  in  the 
South  Scottish  hill  country,  the  department  of  the  Creuse  in 
France,  which  is  certainly  not  the  most  frequented  of  French 
departments — all  these  places  are  visited  by  turns.  This  is  an 
extensive  allowance  of  material  for  a one-volume  story,  and 
the  consequence  of  it  is  that  the  reader  feels,  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  the  word,  somewhat  “ crowded,”  by  the  time  the 
earnest  curate  has  made  his  convert  and  secured  his  beautiful 
and  mysteriously  interesting  lady-love,  the  Scotch  doctor  has  been 
accommodated  with  the  other  young  woman  (who  reminds  us 
rather  of  Harriet  in  Emma),  the  rector  is  killed  off,  and  the 
other  arrangements  are  completed.  Nevertheless,  Only  a Black 
Box  is  much  better  and  more  interesting  than  most  books  of  its 
kind.  It  is  well  written,  only  occasionally  prosy  or  goody,  and 
still  possesses  that  freshness  which  characterizes  the  better  work 
of  the  amateur  or  beginner  in  novel-writing,  but  which  almost 
always  disappears  from  the  work  of  all  regular  writers  of  fiction 
except  a few  of  prodigious  genius. 

We  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  freshness  about  Unspotted 
from  the  World,  though  there  is  a certain  knack  and  “go,” 
together  with  a good  deal  of  pathos,  which  is,  however,  not  very 
healthy  or  genuine.  Mrs.  Godfrey  is  one  of  a very  large  class  of 
novelists  of  a certain  cleverness  who,  observing  or  supposing  that 
a particular  conception  of  society  and  novel-writing  is  popular, 

* On/i/  a Black  Box.  By  GrevUle  Phillimore.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Blackwood  & Sons.  1883. 

Unspotted  from  the  World.  By  Mrs.  W.  Godfrey.  London  : Richard 
Bentley  & Son.  1883. 

Kate.  By  Asmodeus.  London : City  of  London  Publishing  Company. 


etermine  to  go  in  for  popularity.  The  literary  part  of  the 
matter  they  manage  by  faithfully  copying  some  preposterous  tricks 
of  style,  such  as  the  writing  of  whole  chapters  or  whole  volumes 
in  the  prasens  historicum.  The  proper  social  atmosphere  is  com- 
passed by  the  ^ adoption  of  an  entirely  conventional  view  of 
society,  in  which  the  ingredients  may  be  said  to  be  birth, 
blood,  beauty,  depravity,  and  the  Divorce  Court.  Mrs.  Godfrey  is 
not  one  of  the  worst  offenders  in  this  last  respect;  but  the 
view  of  society  she  gives  in  the  relations  between  Psyche  and  her 
lover  on  the  one  hand,  and  Psyche  and  her  grandmother  on  the 
other,  is  fortunately  as  purely  conventional  as  it  is  wholly  un- 
healthy. It  is  a very  stale  and  a very  inartistic  trick  to  represent 
society  as  worse  than  it  is,  and  it  is  most  inartistic  of  all  when  the 
representation  is  obviously  at  second,  third,  or  twentieth  hand., 
Mrs.  Godfrey’s  frisky  matrons  and  her  languid  swells,  her  intriguing 
grandmothers  and  her  selfish  fathers,  are  all  men  and  women  of 
straw.  Their  materials  have  been  transferred  from  one  figure  to 
another  through  scores  of  books,  just  as  the  stuffing  of  the '^beasts 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum  is  popularly  feigned  to  pass 
through  generations  of  bodies.  Even  the  good  characters— the 
honest  and  chivalrous  Sir  John,  who  is  Psyche’s  good  angel  (Cecil 
Darrell  is  her  bad  one),  and  the  angelic,  self-sacrificing  sister,  who 
would  like  to  marry  Sir  John,  and  does  not — are,  in  the  same  way, 
things  of  shreds  and  patches.  They  are  rather  better  than  the  black 
division,  because  it  is  not  the  habit  of  this  class  of  novelist  to  intro- 
duce many  good  characters,  and  therefore  the  conventionality  is  not 
so  rigidly  fixed.  But  they  have  onlyafeeble  and  rickety  life  in  them, 
while  the  bad  people  have  for  the  most  part  no  real  life  at  all. 
As  for  Psyche,  who  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  she  is  rather  better 
than  either.  The  beautiful  fool  is  not  merely  a character  of  con- 
vention but  a character  of  fact,  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  has  some  skill  in 
portraying  the  beautiful  fool.  There  is  much  too  much  of  her. 
Her  silly  little  griefs  and  joys  and  follies  and  escapades  and  flutters 
and  fancies  are  dwelt  on  till  the  reader  begins  to  feel  a most  strong 
desire  for  the  appearance  of  the  word  Finis  or  “ The  End.”  But 
there  are  touches  of  nature  about  her — touches  which,  as  in  the 
author’s  other  work,  show  that,  if  she  would  pitch  her  worthless 
models  hito  the  fire,  clear  her  mind  of  all  conventional  and 
traditional  cant  about  the  failings  of  society,  and  write  a plain  tale 
of  something  she  has  really  seen  or  honestly  imagined,  it  mio-ht 
be  worth  reading. 

The  writer  who  calls  himself  “ Asmodeus  ” has  this  in  common 
with  Mrs.  Godfrey,  that  he  takes  a dreadfully  gloomy  view  of 
the  manners  and  morals  of  society.  The  picture  which  he 
draws  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  “ pampered  at  school, 
more  pampered  at  college  ” (where,  by  the  way,  only  an  infini- 
tesimal proportion  of  them  go),  and  then  devoting  themselves 
entirely  to  the  chasse  des  mariees  et  des  renards,  is  intensely 
amusing  to  any  one  who  has  an  actual  knowledge  of  mess- 
rooms  and  who  knows  how  rare  an  animal  the  fatal  and  irre- 
sistible sabreur  of  Ouida  and  Asmodeus  is  in  those  apartments. 
We  cannot  conceive  why  Asmodeus  should  call  Blanche  Amory 
“ an  Occidental  beauty,”  unless  it  was  that  she  was  born  in  the 
East ; and  the  term  “ eyry  ” for  the  nests  of  waterfowl,  which 
invariably  lie  as  snug  and  low  as  the  birds  can  make  them, 
is  certainly  a rather  daring  neologism,  though  it  may  have 
etymological  justification.  We  do  not  know  why  Asmodeus, 
who  though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  he  is  a little  fluky 
in  his  use  of  the  finer  graces  of  language,  can  write  very 
tolerable  downright  English  when  he  likes,  should  treat  us  to> 
such  a passage  as  this  : — “ He  was  not  content  de  soimeme  this 
gallant  Captain,  he  had  not  won  the  steeplechase,  he  had  not 
efi'ected  a lodgment  in  the  heart  of  Miss  Parker,  he  was  vaincu  in 
both  instances,  and  to  he  vaincu  was  by  no  means  d son  gre.” 
Moreover,  Asmodeus  takes  considerable  liberties  with  probability 
in  the  course  of  his  story,  and  his  chronology  requires  a kind  of 
minor  Fynes  Clinton  to  adjust  it  satisfactorily.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  possible  to  read  Kate  with  considerably  more  interest  than  most 
novels,  even  though  the  author  has  introduced  an  abduction 
scene  which,  however  well  in  keeping  with  the  manners  of  a 
century  ago,  is  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  those  of  the  present 
day.  The  reader  must  put  straitlaced  considerations  of  anachron- 
ism out  of  sight,  must  be  content  to  smile  benevolently  at 
Asmodeus’s  occasional  blunders  in  fine  language,  and  his  more 
than  occasional  lavishness  of  French,  and  must  be  amiable 
enough  not  to  ask  whether  the  existence  of  a group  of  three 
young  men  and  two  young  women,  who  appear  to  associate  en 
tout  bien  tout  honneur  (as  Asmodeus  would  say)  with  each 
other  in  London,  without  chaperon  or  other  encumbrance,  is  on 
the  whole  likely.  He  must  not  ask  whether  the  late  Mr.  Adam 
was  very  likely  to  talk  confidentially  on  the  secrets  of  the  1880 
election  with  a country  lawyer  (not  previously  known  to  him) 
who  must,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  have  been  about  four- 
and-twenty ; whether  steeplechases,  after  the  heavy  work  is  over, 
usually  have  a finish  “ at  Derby  pace,”  which  is  won  by  a horse 
taken  out  of  the  shafts  of  a cab,  with  a lawyer’s  clerk  on  his  back. 
He  must  not  even  interrogate  himself  as  to  whether  Flaxman, 
whom  he  has  been  brought  up  to  regard  as  a sculptor  of  some 
eminence,  really  rode  in  the  famous  match  between  Voltigeur  and 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  and  whether  Asmodeus  was  not  thinking 
of  Flatman.  Inquiries  on  this  head  would  be  all  the  more  im- 
pertinent in  that  Asmodeus,  or  rather  the  lawyer’s  clerk  Marris, 
is  so  well  up  in  Turf  matters  that  he  familiarly  speaks  of  Voltigeur 
as  “ Volty,”  though  he  (Marris)  can  iTardly  have  been  born  in  those 
days.  The  reader  must  “ care  for  nothing  ” of  this  carping  kind ; 
he  must  say,  “ All  shall  go.”  And  then  he  will  find  Kate  a not 
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unamusing  story,  with  several  sketches  of  character,  much  lively 
incident,  and  a heroine  who  misses  but  by  a little  being  a heroine 
of  unusual  merit.  The  girl,  who  is  a flirt  .and  a schemer  by  educa- 
tion and  necessity,  but  a good  woman  “ back  of  that,”  as  the 
Americans  would  say,  has  been  not  unfrequently  attempted  by 
novelists,  but  never  perhaps  with  thorough  success.  Asmodeus’s 
Kate  Parker  is  spoilt  by  the  author’s  evident  inexperience 
or  insufficient  power  of  observation  of  the  real  world,  and  by  his 
acceptance  of  convention.  But  she  is  very  much  better  imagined 
than  most  of  her  sisters.  When  she  has  married  the  clever  self- 
made  Harris,  who,  brains  and  partly  by  a not  too 

scrupulous  practico  of  assisting  and  correcting  fortune,  has  come 
from  nothin^  to  be  a solicitor  in  large  practice.  Town  Clerk  of  an 
important  borough,  and  possessor  of  an  estate  whereon  coal  is 
oddly  enough  found  immediately  after  his  purchase  of  it,  her 
behaviour  to  him  is  very  cleverly  managed.  He  is  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  is  not  at  all  in  love  with  him,  while  she  has 
a decided  kindness  for  a married  roue,  Colonel  Delamoor,  the  fatal 
sdbreur  above  mentioned.  But  her  conduct  is  irreproachable,  and 
in  the  final  scenes  of  Harris’s  life  the  author  has  gone  near  to 
showing  real  power.  In  many  of  the  minor  characters  there  is 
this  evidence  of  power  as  yet  not  very  well  directed.  The  book 
begins  with  a very  unreal  school  fight  which  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  famous  combat  in  Contarini  Fleming,  though  the 
details  are  not  like.  It  ends — but  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
say  how  it  ends.  As  there  is  real  pathos  and  almost  real  tragedy 
in  the  death  of  Harris,  so  the  chief  comic  character,  a friend  and 
brother  officer  of  Delamoor’s,  who  is  not,  like  Delamoor,  a mere 
stage  colonel,  contains  a good  deal  that  is  really  comic.  These 
flashes,  and  the  fact  that,  though  much  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
book  is  conventional,  its  whole  character  is  decidedly  unlike  that 
of  most  novels  of  the  present  day,  may  reconcile  the  reader  of 
catholic  appreciation  not  only  to  its  numerous  absurdities,  but  to 
not  a few  instances  of  bad  taste. 
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For  Programme  of  Instruction,  apply  at  the  College,  Tabernacle  Row,  E.C.  ; or  at  the 
Central  Office  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  Gresham  College,  E.C. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Head-Master— UlCHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  ExTCrienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French,  and  German. 

Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  66  to  70  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


TTNTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.—  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

^ SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON,— Four,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  on  September  7 to  Boys  under  Fourteen.  Candidates  will  be  Boarded 
at  the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


DOVER  COLLEGE. 

Presicfcnt— Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  22. 

Board,  £46  6s. ; Tuition  from  13  to  18  Ouineas. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master  ; or  W.  Knocker, 
Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 


"y'ICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A PuHic  School,  organized 

* as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  £65  to  £70. 


XpLIZABETH  COLLEGE,  GUERNSEY 

Preparation  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Woolwich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  18. 


IVTALVERN  COLLEGE,  Limited. 

Head-.Vaste.r-'Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  September  21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber 21,  atNineA.M Apply  to  E.  B.  Scallon,  Esq.,  M. A.,  Secretary. 


T EAMINGTON  COLLEGE 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


(^HATHAM-HOUSE  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE 

^ Head-Master— Rev.  E.  GRIPPER  BANKS,  M.A. 

Ckaplain-Rtv.  W.  LEEMAN.  M.A. 

Ten  Assistant  Masters  Resident. 


This  well-known  School  (established  in  1809)  stands  in  a park  of  17  acres,  and  with  its 
chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  and  entirely  new  school  buildings,  forms  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handsome  Colleges  in  England.  The  climate  of  Ramsgate  in  winter,  as  well  as 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  especially  suitable  for  children,  while  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  College  have  been  pronounced  by  eminent  authorities  perfect. 

PUPILS  are  sent  up  direct  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  the  Universities,  London  Matricula- 
tion and  First  Scientific,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  Legal  and  Medical  Preliminary,  and  oU 
the  usual  Examinations  ; and  the  Honours  gained  are  unusually  numerous. 

There  is  a JUNIOR  BRANCH  for  Boys  Jrom  Seven  to  Twelve  years  of  age.  Fees  moderate 
and  inclusive.  (No  Day  Boys  taken.) 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  20.— Apply  to  the  Head-Mastsb. 
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PHAKDSTOCK  COLLEGE,  CHARD.— NEXT  TERM  TDe^ins 

September  14.  Pupils  prepared  for  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  and  Public 
Schools.  Beautiful  and  healthy  situation.  Cricket,  Tennis,  Fives,  Gymnastics,  Swimming.— 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  SECRBTAttY, 

■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

PREPABATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  trainini  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
tion beautiful  and  most  healthy For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  W.  Pierson,  M.A.,  Braeside. 

Derby  school. 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  begin  Satnrday.  September  22.  THREE  HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (each  of  140).  TWO  ROWLAND  SCHOLARSHIPS  (each  of  12.5),  and 
THREE  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  then  be  offered  for  competition. 

The  Honours  gained  within  the  last  few  years  include  the  Senior  and  Second  Wranglers. 
First  Classes  in  the  Classical,  Theological,  and  Natural  Science  Triposes,  and  many  Open 
Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  successes  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

Address,  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  the  School,  Derby. 

XTIGHGATE  SCHOOL,  founded  by  Sir  R.  Cholmeley.— The 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  20.  Boarding  House,  buildings,  and  arrange- 
ments equal  to  those  of  any  public  school. —Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School 
House,  Highgate,  N. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— Very 

healthy  situation.  Great  individual  attention.  Two  Scholarships  gained  this  year.— 
Address,  Rev.  C.  Black,  Colwall  Green,  Great  Malvern. 

POWDON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  CHESHIRE.. 

For  Terms,  &c.,  write  to  Rev.  H.  A.  T>.  Sorridge,  Bowdon. 

A MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  receive  Two  or  Three 

LITTLE  BOYS,  ages  Eight  to  Ten,  to  educate  with  his  own  Son.  Healthy  country 
village.  Highest  references— Address,  Rev.  A.  W.  Watson,  Dunsfold  Rectory,  Godaiming. 

Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local 

Examinations  and  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambrige  Schools  Examination  Board,  late 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Head-Master  of  Taunton  College  School,  takes  a few 
BOYS  as  Pupils.  Strict  testimonials  as  to  moral  character  required,— Address,  Stockton 
Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

nUTCHESTER  HOUSE,  BRIGHTON.— MICHAELMAS 

TERM  begins  Tucsda5',  September  18.  A few  PUPILS,  aged  Seven  to  Thirteen,  pre- 

Sared  for  Public  Schools.  Home  comforts.  Inclusive  terms.  Recommended  by  Ven.  Arch- 
eacon  Hannah,  Vicarage  ; and  Rev.  Prebendary  Vaughan,  Incurribeut  of  Christ  Church, 
Brighton. 

POONOMIOAL  EDUCATION  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

at  SCHORNE  COLLEGE,  near  WINSLOW— Terms  for  Young  Boys,  Thirty  Guineas 
per  annum  ; reduced  for  brothers,  orphans,  &c.  Parental  references  as  to  diet,  care,  teaching, 
and  general  efficiency  and  comfort.— Address,  Rev.  Dr.  James. 

Hyde  park  college  for  ladies,  II5  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

The  year  of  study  is  divided  into  Three  Terms  : the  First  begins  on  September  17  and  ends 
December  21, 1883 ; the  Second  begins  January  14,  1884,  and  ends  April  10  ; the  Third  begins 
May  1,  and  ends  July  24,  1384. 

The  JUNIOR  CLASSES  will  meet  on  September  17. 

The  SENIOR  CLASSES  on  October  1. 

Attendance  will  be  given  to  answer  inquiries  every  day,  from  Two  to  Four  o’clock,  except 
Saturdays. 

rpHE  CAMDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  Prince  of  Wales  Road, 

N.W.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  11,  1883. 

P ASTBOURNE.— YOUNG  GENTLEWOMEN  are  carefully 

J— J Trained  and  EDUCATED  by  Mrs.  ARNOLD,  who  is  assisted  by  Certificated  Teachers 
and  Professors.  BELLE  VUE  HOUSE  is  replete  with  all  the  appointments  proper  to  afirst- 
class  home  for  domestic  comfort.  Garden  and  exercise  ground  surround  and  contain  ^ivate 
Gymnasium,  which  avails  for  Science  Lectures,  and  in  bad  weather  for  games.  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  September  21. 

PASTBOURNE.  — Superior  modern  EDUCATION 

^ DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  Ellesmere,  Spencer  Road.  Eastbourne.  High 
intellectual  culture  and  conscientious  training.  Strict  but  kindly  supervision.  Very  liberal, 
kind  home  ; tender  watchf  ul  care  of  physical  health.  The  house,  in  the  best  part  of  East- 
bourne, is  detached,  spacious,  with  garden,  lawn-tennis  ground  90  by  30  feet,  and  within  five 
minutes  of  the  Sea.  Resident  foreign  governesses;  efficient  University  masters.  A Junior 
Class  of  little  Girls  also  received,  who  are  instructed  on  the  Kindergarten  system,  and  have 
every  kind  maternal  care.  Young  ladies  received  who  wish  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the 
accomplishments,  and  receive  lessons  from  finishing  masters.  Riding  and  swimming  lessons. 
Vacancy  for  a Governess  Student  on  reduced  terms.— Prospectus,  with  view  of  the  house, 

terms,  and  highest  references,  on  application  to  the  Lady  Principal The  NE^T  TERM 

will  commence  (D.V.)  on  Monday,  September  17.  Personal  interview  can  be  arranged  at 
Eastbourne  at  any  time,  and  in  Loudon,  the  first  week  in  September. 

rFRYVELLING  COMPANION.— A GENTLEMAN  of  good 

family,  aged  Twenty-four,  who  has  travelled  a good  deal  (on  the  Continent  and  to 
Australia)  wishes  for  an  engagement  as  TRAVELLING  COMPANION.  All  expenses  to  be 
paid  and  but  a very  moderate  remuneration  asked.  The  strictest  references  given  and  required. 
Address,  H.  F.T.,  care  of  Messrs.  Praeds,  189  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

pUTORS  (the  most  successful)  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  Staff 

College,  Universities,  Legal,  Medical  Examinations.  PROSPECTUSES  of  the  above, 
with  full  particulars,  sent  gratis,  by  Biveb,  & SON,  298  Regent  Street,  W.  Visiting 
Tutors  recommended. 

“^EW  ZEALAND. — A HEAD-MASTER  is  required  for  the 

^ High  School,  at  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  Salary  £800  per  annum.  An  allowance 
made  for  expenses  of  passage  to  the  Colony.  Candidates,  to  be  eligible,  must  have  graduated 
in  Classical  Honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  had  experience  in  teaching  in  a Public 

School.  Applications  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Monday,  October  1 Application  Forms, 

and  further  particulars,  can  be  obtained  on  and  after  the  26th  instant,  of  W.  Kenna>VAY, 
New  Zealand  Government  Offices,  7 Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.  W.  • 

July  14, 1883. 

TNVESTMENT. — An  Investor,  with  some  notion  of  business, 

and  a taste  for  genealogy,  &c..may  profitably  enter  a genuine  undertaking,  combining 
elements  of  a LITERARY,  ARTISTIC,  and  COMMERCIAL  nature,  where  about  £1,000 
will  secure  a fair  return,  with  agreeable  work  and  congenial  associates.— Address,  VERXON, 
care  of  W.  Godden,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  12  New  Inn,  W.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  an.1  CEYLON / WednwtSiUw  ™ p ,r 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN 

{From  Gravesend, 
Thursday,  12.30  p.M. 

From  Brindisi,  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA.  EGYPT,  ADEN,  and\  „ tit  ^ 

BOMBAY  f Every  Wednesday. 

London  Offices;  122LEADENIIALL  STREET.  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

COLLINSON  & LOCK’S 

RENAISSANCE  FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATIONS. 

Original  in  Design  and  of  the  Finest  Workmanship. 


109  FLEET  STREET. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


>HOENIX  FIRE  OFFIC 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON— Established  1783. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  iS'ecretary, 


E. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSDRANOE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  11,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  rroo.ooo.  Totav  invested  Funds,  £1,467,000.  ' 

E.  COZENS  smith,  Qerural  Manager: 

CUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OEVICES 

^ THRE.),DNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W 
OXFORD  STREET  (Comer  of  Vere  Stree_t),_W._— FIRE.  Established  1710.  'nome  and, 
' ' ' Specially  low  rates  for 


Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates.  — LIFE.  Established  1810.” 
young  lives.  Large  bonuses.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


ONDON 


ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

7 ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  AND  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W. 

Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a. 
century  and  a half. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,200,000. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS,  December  1881. 

J^EGAL  & GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s.  6d.- 
for  the  five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening 
before  the  next  Division. 

Not  less  than  600  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  hooks  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the 
right  to  participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute”' 
Mortality ; 3 per  cent.  Interest ; reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.O. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.— Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits^ 
belong  to  the  Assured. 

Policies  Indisputable ; the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular ; Guaranteed' 
Burrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &o.,  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 


Offices : 10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


B.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.' 


“ Earl  SPENCER,  K.G.,  Pres.  International  Medical  Exhibi- 
tion, August  1881,  referred  to  Apollinaris  as  a typical  beverage,, 
approved  by  the  faculty.” — Sanitary  Record,  March  1882. 


COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  MEDALS:  SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE.  CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRVS  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddabt, 

F.I.C.,F.C.S„  City  Anaiysu  BristoL 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous  ingredient^ 
and  can  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOB, 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sold  everywhere. 


COO  KS’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A CENTURY 

Has  been  the  Best  and  most  Economical  Sauce 
FOE  FISH,  SOUPS,  GKAVIES,  &c. 
Cocks’  Reading  Sauce  induces  appetite,  accelerates  diges- 
tion, whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  irnequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a white  ground  across  fAe 
Reading  Arms. 


Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  'i'erms,  post  free — 246,  249»  and  250  Tottenham.  Court  Koad» 
and  19. 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W,  Established  1S62. 


THE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS.  LITEEATURE,  SCIENCE,  AAD  ART. 
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THE  CHINESE  DIBROGLIO. 

The  riot  at  Canton  has  come  most  opportunely  to  illus- 
trate the  clangers  which  the  aggressive  policy  of  France 
is  bringing  on  foreign  residents  of  all  nations  in  China.  In 
itself  a riot  of  this  kind  is  not  a matter  of  any  particular 
importance.  The  mob  of  a great  seaport  is  alwa}'s  ready 
enough  to  plunder,  and  a Chinese  mob  is  particularly  ready 
to  lay  hands  on  the  property  of  the  foreigner.  Disturb- 
ances of  an  almost  exactly  similar,  or  even  more  serious, 
chdracter  have  happened  in  the  Treaty  Ports  without  at- 
tracting much  attention.  At  this  moment,  however,  the 
outbreak  of  the  Canton  rabble  will  serve  to  remind  the 
world  that  there  is  a profound  dislike  of  foreigners  in  the 
minds  of  most  Chinamen.  On  the  slightest  encouragement 
the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  the  Empire  are  ready  to  fall 
on  the  aliens  settled  among  them.  In  ordinary  times  this 
feeling  is  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  foreign  arms  and 
by  the  Chinese  Government  itself,  as  long  as  it  wishes 
to  avoid  complications  Avith  a European  Power.  But,  if 
peace  had  once  been  disturbed,  this  hostility  might  be- 
come too  strong  to  be  controlled,  or  the  Mandarins 
might  cease  to  care  to  control  it.  The  prospect  before 
every  European  in  the  Treaty  Ports  is  that,  as  soon  as  Avar 
Avith  France  has  become  certain,  or  CA-en  Amry  probable,  he 
Avill  be  in  danger  of  sharing  the  misfortunes  of  the  colony 
at  Canton.  He  Avill  haA'e  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  his 
house  sacked,  and  may  have  to  think  himself  lucky  if  he 
and  his  family  escape  Avith  their  lives.  It  is  this  danger 
Avhich  makes  the  action  of  France  in  fixing  a quaiu-el  on 
China  a matter  of  unHersal  interest.  As  their  disputes 
bring  danger  to  eA'erybody,  everybody  is  entitled  to  a A^oice 
in  the  final  settlement.  This  truth  has  been  recognized  by 
the  French  press  in  a highly  characteristic  manner.  It  is 
freely  conceded  that  the  Canton  riot  is  the  result  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  French  aggression.  But  Parisian 
journalists  draw  a moral  of  their  own  from  the  fact.  They 
haA'e  hastened  to  point  out  that  this  outbreak  is  only  one 
more  proof  of  the  rooted  hostility  Avith  Avhich  the  Chinese 
people  regard  all  foreigners,  and  they  urge  upon  all  Euro- 
pean Governments  the  pressing  necessity  of  uniting  Avith 
France  to  put  pressure  on  these  obstinate  barbarians.  That 
the  nations  of  Europe  Avhich  have  a strong  interest  in 
maintaining  peace  in  China  should  unite  to  put  a check  on 
one  of  their  OAvn  number  AA^ho  chooses  to  play  the  part  of 
disturber  does  not  apparently  suggest  itself  as  possible  to 
the  French  mind.  There  is  not,  it  is  true,  any  particular 
reason  why  it  should,  for  the  moment  at  least.  The  trade 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  China  is  not  ecjual  to 
that  of  England,  Avhich  might  therefore  be  expected  to 
look  to  its  guard  and  keep  a AA-ary  eye  on  Avhat  is  happen- 
ing in  that  country.  The  reA'erse  is,  hoAvever,  the  case. 
At  a time  AA'hen  disturbances  may  be  expected  at  any 
moment,  and  the  irritation  of  the  Chinese  is  daily  increas- 
ing, our  squadi’on  is  apparently  to  be  looked  for  any\Adiere 
but  in  the  Avaters  of  China.  Her  Majesty’s  Alinisters 
haA-e  perhaps  acted  on  the  principle  which  has  borne  such 
excellent  fruit  in  Zululand,  and  have  made  their  minds  up 
that  nothing  unpleasant  need  be  expected  to  happen,  simply 
because  they  very  much  aaIsIi  that  it  should  not ; or  it  may 
be  that  they  think  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as 
another  Tamatave  incident  on  a larger  scale.  In  either 
case  the  feeble  British  squadron  has  been  sent  off  the 
coast  of  China  altogether.  It  Avas  not  until  the  danger 
was  over  that  tAvo  gunboats  were  despatched  to  Canton. 


From  the  reports  sent  home,  it  appears  that  Englishmen  in 
other  Treaty  Ports  are  no  better  protected ; and  Ave  hear, 
Amry  naturally,  that  great  indignation  has  been  caused  by 
this  state  of  things.  There  is  indeed  cause  for  it.  If  our 
squadron  is  in  China  for  any  purpose  at  all,  it  is  there  to 
protect  the  fives  and  the  property  of  Briti.sh  subjects,  and 
it  has  apparently  been  expressly  sent  aAAmy  to  a region  in 
Avhich  it  can  be  of  no  possible  use.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
said  that  the  outbreak  at  Canton  is  in  any  sense  a surprise. 
The  Ministry  can  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  what  Avas 
perfectly  Avell  knoAvn  to  everybody  else  in  the  country; 
and,  if  the  squadron  has  been  sent  aAvay,  there  is  probably 
a reason  for  it,  Avhich  must  be  sought  in  their  nervous- 
desire  to  avoid  any  possible  cause  of  quarrel  Avith  France. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  cpiestion  Avhether  that  is  an 
excuse  for  leaving  British  subjects  unprotected  ; but  the 
Ministry  may  be  again  asked,  as  they  have  frequently  been 
asked  before,  Avhether  continual  concession  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  AAmys  of  putting  a stop  to  extortionate  demands. 

The  state  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  presents  a more 
satisfactory  spectacle.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to 
belieA'e  that  the  French  Ministry  has  begun  to  doubt 
Avhether  it  Avould  be  supported  by  public  opinion  in  pro- 
A’oking  a Avar  Avith  China.  This  someAvhat  tardy  fit  of  caution 
has  brought  it  into  a projier  frame  of  mind  to  negotiate 
Avithout  bullying.  It  is  apparently  prepared  to  cease  employ- 
ing the  diplomatic  methods  of  M.  Tricoxj,  and  to  revert  to  the 
milder  Avays  of  M.  Boueree.  As  the  Chinese  Gov'ernment 
has  been  careful  to  shoAv  itself  the  very  soul  of  moderation 
throughout  the  AA’hole  dispute,  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  resuming  negotiations.  Lord  Granaulle  has  come  for- 
Avard  to  act  as  the  common  friend  of  the  disputants,  and  a 
diplomatic  battle  has  begun  in  all  due  form.  The  comings 
and  goings  of  all  the  dignified  persons  engaged  are 
AA'atched  Avith  breathless  attention  at  least  by  the  Correspon- 
dents of  neAvspapers.  Eagle  eyes  AA'atch  the  alleged  return 
of  the  English  Ambassador  to  Paris,  and  AAdien  the  Marquess 
Tseng  comes  oA-er  for  a feAv  days  to  England  competent 
persons  are  authorized  to  announce  that  he  is  only  allovA^- 
ing  himself  a Avhole  holiday  to  see  his  3Iarchioness,  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  Avorld  is  not  yet  broken.  What 
negotiations  are  really  going  on  is  probably  knoAAui  to  some 
six  people  in  all,  and  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
statements  of  French  neAvspapers  AA’liich  are  not  firmous  for 
their  accuracy,  or  to  the  stage  Avhispers  of  English  Corre- 
spondents who  have  been  favoured  with  the  confidences  of 
distinguished  but  anonymous  diplomatists.  A glance  at 
the  facts  will  shoAv  that  the  dispute  is  one  AAdiich  cannot 
possibly  be  closed  by  a lasting  settlement  except  by  sur- 
render on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  no  room  for  a 
compromise.  It  is  just  possible  that  by  the  admission  of 
direct  contraries,  and  a great  deal  of  Avinking,  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  Avhich  Avould  have  a plausible 
appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  mutual  conces- 
sion. An  agreement  of  that  kind  might  serA’e  its  turn 
by  staving  off  AA^ar  for  the  moment  and  leaA’ing  the 
future  at  the  mercy  of  the  chapter  of  accidents.  If,  hoAv- 
ever,  the  negotiation  is  to  be  carried  thx’ough  AA’ith  any  de- 
gree of  thoroughness  and  honesty,  it  aaIII  soon  become 
obA'ious  that  France  Avill  have  to  surrender  her  claim  to  rule 
Tonquin  up  to  the  border  of  Yunnan,  or  that  China  Avill 
have  to  withdi-aAV  her  demand  that  a neutral  belt  should  he 
left  betAveen  the  territories  of  the  two  peoples.  The  suze- 
1 raint}’-  OA’er  Annam  is  a matter  of  form,  and  is  admirably 
I fitted  for  treatment  by  the  use  of  soothing  diplomatic 
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phrases.  The  difficulty  of  devising  a satisfactory  means  of 
assuring  peace  is  to  be  found  in  the  wholly  incompatible 
nature  of  the  French  and  Chinese  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
territorial  limits. 

The  confidence  which  seems  to  prevail  in  England  that 
France  will  yield  is  perhaps  a,  little  over-hasty.  It  has  be- 
come a species  of  commonplace  of  late  that  the  French 
people  have  not  been  heard  on  the  question,  and  that  they 
are  profoundly  in  love  with  peace.  France,  we  are  told, 
backed  out  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  therefore  has 
committed  herself  never  to  try  to  carry  anything  through. 
Putting  aside  the  fact  that  this  is  a somewhat  large  con- 
clusion to  draw  from  the  premiss,  we  may  observe  tliat  the 
cases  are  nowise  parallel.  To  refuse  to  embark  on  an  ex- 
pedition is  one  thing ; to  retire  from  an  expedition  which 
has  already  been  begun,  and  which  you  have  approved  in 
theory,  is  quite  another.  And  that  is  what  France  mil  do 
if  she  now  yields  to  the  opposition  she  has  met  with  in 
Tonquin.  That  the  enterprise  has  turned  out  more  costly 
than  was  expected  would  be  no  excuse  for  drawing  back  or 
making  the  Ministry  responsible,  since,  by  sacrificing  some- 
thing of  their  character  for  statesmanship,  they  may  plead 
that  they  could  not  foresee  the  intervention  of  China.  It 
■would  possibly  be  wiser  for  France  to  yield,  and  resign  her- 
self to  giving  up  her  dream  of  a colonial  empire  in  Tonquin ; 
but  by  doing  so  she  would  make  a sacrifice  of  pride  for 
■which  Frenchmen  are  perhaps  unprepared,  even  under  the 
most  democratic  of  Pepublics.  Again,  it  may  be  plausibly 
argued  that  prudence  requires  the  French  to  go  on.  If 
they  withdraw  now,  it  will  be  supposed  that  their  motive 
is  to  concentrate  their  forces  for  the  great  struggle  to 
which  so  many  of  them  look  forward  in  Europe,  and  that 
would  practically  be  a menace  to  Germany.  Is  France  likely 
to  lose  so  severely  by  a struggle  in  Tonquin  that,  in  order  to 
.avoid  it,  it  would  be  wise  in  her  to  convince  Prince 
Bisjiarck  that  the  day  when  an  attempt  to  win  back  the 
lost  provinces  will  be  made  is  at  hand  ? 


THE  TRADE-UNIONS  CONGRESS. 

The  Trade-Unions  Congress  is  welcomed,  as  usu.al,  with 
a general  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  supposed  organs 
of  classes  against  which  the  efibrts  of  the  Unions  are  di- 
rected afiect  to  approve  the  agitation,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  they  appreciate  and  exaggerate  its  strength.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  organization  of  the  working  classes 
represents  to  a certain  extent  a reaction  against  the  mis- 
taken legislation  of  former  times.  The  right  of  combination, 
even  for  inexpedient  purposes,  is  a necessary  consequence  of 
absolute  freedom ; and  the  inference  from  Acts  of  Parlia,- 
ment  and  judicial  decisions  by  which  Trade  funds  Avere  de- 
prived of  legal  protection  was  essentially  unjust.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Avas  much  reason  for  the  moral  disappro- 
bation with  which  the  action  of  the  Trade-Unions  AA'as  re- 
garded. The  practices  of  the  Sheffield  cutlers  and  of  the 
Manchester  bricklayers  were  only  extreme  instances  of  the 
selfish  tyranny  which  elsewhere  took  the  milder  form  of 
picketing  and  of  social  excommunication.  It  may  perhaps 
be  true,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  suggests,  that  the 
recognition  of  the  right  to  combine  has  been  folloAved  by 
a mitigation  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  Trade-Unions. 
The  injury  which  they  from  time  to  time  inflict  on  them- 
selves and  their  employers  must  be  set  off  against  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  secure  to  their  members.  If  a strike 
fails  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  prevent  a reduction  of 
wages  or  to  obtain  an  ad\^ance,  the  fear  of  collision  pro- 
bably sometimes  stimulates  the  liberality  or  the  justice  of 
employers.  It  is  useless  to  protest  against  a system  Avhich, 
even  if  it  produced  unmixed  evil,  would  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  exist.  But  there  is  no  reason  Avhy  outside  ob- 
servers should  profess  enthusiasm  for  proceedings  Avhich  are 
exclusively  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  a single 
class.  Other  sections  of  the  community,  though  they  may 
be  subject  to  an  unconscious  bias,  ahvays,  either  sincerely 
or  Avith  a decent  hypocrisy,  profess  to  regard  the  good  of 
the  Avhole.  The  working  class  never  pretends  to  consider 
any  interest  but  its  OAvn. 

Mr.  George  Howell  has  published  in  the  current  number 
of  the  C ontemjjorary  Review  an  interesting  account  of  the 
financial  condition  of  seven  principal  Unions.  The  number 
of  members  of  these  bodies  was  121,000;  their  aggregate 
income  for  six  years,  from  1876  to  1881,  AAms  1,784,400!, 
and  their  aggregate  expenditure  1,984,000!  The  deficit  of 
200,000!  AA'as  covered  by  Aveekly  leA’ies  raised  for  limited 


periods.  The  expenditure  consisted  partly  of  allowances 
corresponding  to  those  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  partly  of 
donations,  or  out-of-work  payments,  Avhich  Avere  probably 
applied  in  many  cases  to  the  maintenance  of  strikes.  The 
oi'dinary  contribution  of  a shilling  a Aveek  forms  no  insig- 
nificant deduction  from  the  earnings  of  a Avorkman.  It  is 
entirely  for  his  OAvn  consideration  Avhether  the  benefits- 
Avhich  he  may  receAe  are  a sufficient  compensation  for  the 
payment.  The  onerous  nature  of  the  subscription  probably 
accounts  for  the  large  numbers  Avho  decline  to  join  the 
Unions.  It  is  evident  that  the  managers  of  the  funds  and 
the  principal  directors  of  the  Unions  must  possess  consider- 
able ability  and  Avide  experience.  The  large  funds  Avhich  they 
administer  prove  the  influence  of  the  organization.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  several  Unions  should  have  formed. 
a confederacy  for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  annual  meetings  an  elected  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  takes  charge  of  the  schemes  Avhich 
may  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Congress,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  projects  of  class  legislation.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  appetite  for  neAv  privileges  groAvs  Avith  indulgence; 
and  Congresses  and  Parliamentary  Committees  are  more  and 
more  disposed  to  deAuate  into  political  methods  of  pro- 
moting the  benefit  of  their  constituents  at  the  expense  of 
society.  Having  long  since  got  rid  of  disabilities  Avhicli 
affected  associations  of  Avorkmen,  the  Unions  are  anxious, 
not  only  to  curtail  freedom  of  contract  by  legislation,  but  to 
acquire  additional  Parliamentary  poAver,  to  be  hereafter 
similarly  misused. 

Even  the  eulogists  Avho  flatter  the  Trade-Unions,  as 
they  Avould  formerly  have  flattered  kings  or  nobles,  gently 
deprecate  some  of  the  proposals  Avhich  ambitious  agitators 
submit  to  a Avilling  Congress.  The  most  deferential  of 
journalists  fails  to  understand  why  the  delegates  of  associa- 
tions of  artisans  should  trouble  themselves  Avith  the  codifi- 
cation of  criminal  laAv.  The  measure  which  has  hitherto- 
failed  to  obtain  attention  from  Parliament  is  in  itself  highly 
meritorious ; but  the  Trade-Unions  Congress  has  no  special 
motive  for  interfering  in  the  matter  except  that  it  may 
perhaps  hope  to  modify  existing  provisions  against  coercion 
and  intimidation.  The  demand  for  the  election  of  workmen 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  the  payment 
of  members  at  the  public  expense  is  more  intelligible  and 
less  unobjectionable.  Ho  measure  which  could  be  suggested 
Avould  degrade  the  character  of  Parliament  so  effectually 
as  the  payment  of  members,  and  it  Avould  be  singularly 
hard  that  the  upjier  and  middle  classes  should  provide 
salaries  for  working-class  legislators  Avho  would,  unless  they 
departed  from  all  former  precedents,  use  their  powers  ex- 
clusively rn  the  real  or  supposed  interest  of  their  artisan 
constituents.  The  outrageous  iniquity  of  which  such  poli- 
ticians would  be  capable  was  illustrated  by  a resolution 
passed  by  the  last  Trade-Unions  Congress  in  favour  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  land,  or  the  entire  confiscation  of 
landed  property.  The  same  reckless  assertions  Avhich  then 
passed  for  arguments  have  duly  made  their  appearance  in 
kir.  Joseph  Arch’s  revolutionary  resolution  and  speech  at 
this  year’s  Congress.  If  it  should  unhappily  be  found 
impossible  to  avert  the  despotism  of  the  class  Avhich  lives 
by  manual  labour,  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  celebrate 
beforehand  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  associated  Unions. 

The  report  of  legislative  proposals  and  measures  during  the 
last  Session  Avas  principally  confined  to  matters  in  Avhich 
the  Congress  may  take  legitimate  concern.  The  notice  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  AAms  an  exception ; but  ambitious 
workmen  apparently  believe  that  the  supposed  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  elections  may  facilitate  their  OAvn  candidature. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cost  of  elections  will  be  really 
diminished ; and  before  the  late  change  in  the  laAV  there 
Avas  nothing  to  prevent  the  choice  or  the  cheap  election  of 
Avorking  men  where,  as  at  Morpeth  and  in  the  Potteries, 
their  class  formed  a local  majority.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  tradesmen  or  farmers  Avill  AA'ish  to  be  represented  by 
members  Avho  will  be  principally  employed  on  schemes  for 
raising  wages  and  reducing  the  hours  of  AAmrk;  but  tAvo  or  three 
more  Reform  Bills  Avill  effectually  exclude  the  middle  classes 
from  political  poAver.  The  Congress,  as  represented  by  thn 
able  Secretary,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  seems  to  take  a strong 
interest  in  the  clauses  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  Avhich  are- 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  Avorkmen.  The  protection 
afforded  to  tools  and  some  other  specified  articles  of  pro- 
perty Avill  perhaps  tend  to  diminish  the  facility  of  obtaining- 
credit.  Only  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  Avith 
the  household  economy  of  the  Avorking  classes  can  judge 
Avhether  such  a result  would  be  beneficial.  Pei-haps  the  new 
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law  may  have  comparatively  little  effect,  for  tradesmen,  even 
if  their  own  risk  is  increased,  may  find  themselves  com- 
pelled, as  at  present,  to  consult  the  convenience  and  the 
habits  of  their  customers.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  working  classes  to  obtain  credit 
from  shopkeepers  during  strikes  or  depression  of  trade.  It 
appears  that  the  Unions  are  still  bent  on  abolishing  the 
permissive  element  in  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  rejection  of  their  demand  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  risk  of  discouraging  the  enter- 
prise of  capitalists  obtains  as  little  attention  from  a Trade- 
Unions  Congress  as  the  justice  which  is  due  to  employers. 
The  associated  workmen  now  propose  that  shipowners 
should  be  made  answerable  for  loss  of  life  when  it  results 
from  preventable  caiises.  Parliament  will  for  the  present 
hesitate  to  provide  for  interminable  litigation  on  the  issue 
whether  any  given  shipwreck  might  have  been  prevented. 

The  theories  which  are  propounded  with  general  accept- 
ance at  Nottingham  are  perhaps  less  immediately  interest- 
ing than  the  Ashton  strike  and  its  probable  extension  over 
a large  part  of  Lancashire.  The  spinners  and  weavers  ap- 
parently admit  the  statement  of  the  masters  that  the  cotton 
manufactures  have  lately  been  conducted  without  profit,  or 
even  at  a loss ; but  the  remedy  which  they  suggest  is  a 
limitation  of  production  until  the  price  is  so  far  raised  as  to 
return  a profit.  The  process  would  involve  a diminution 
of  the  whole  amount  of  wages,  though  not  of  the  proportion 
ef  payment  for  labour  to  the  quantities  produced.  The 
masters  insist  on  lowering  the  cost  of  production  with  a 
view  to  a reduction  of  the  selling  price  of  goods.  The 
criticism  of  the  operatives  on  their  policy  is  apparently 
fallacious.  The  leaders  of  the  workmen  contend  that  the 
sale  of  shirts  would  not  be  promoted  by  a diminution  of  a 
fraction  of  a penny  in  the  cost  of  each  article.  The  manu- 
facturers evidently  think  of  the  wholesale  trade,  and  of 
farthings  multiplied  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
possibility  of  increasing  the  price  of  goods  is  rigidly  limited 
by  foreign  competition.  A Parliament  elected  by  working- 
men would  almost  certainly  meet  so  obvious  an  objection 
by  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  on  foreign  com- 
modities. The  Ashton  operatives,  not  having  yet  the  regu- 
lation of  national  policy,  are  compelled  to  overlook  fatal 
impediments  to  compliance  with  their  demands.  In  re- 
fusing to  work  for  lower  wages  they  are  within  their  right ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  begin  a wasteful 
contest  in  which  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  defeated. 


KOYALISM  IN  FRANCE. 

The  apparent  results  of  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  death 
have  not  as  yet  been  in  keeping  with  the  change  which, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  the  event  has  actually 
wrought.  While  he  lived,  a Restoration  was  impossible ; 
now  that  he  is  gone,  a Restoration  has  become  possible. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  number  or  value  of 
the  chances  in  favour  of  it,  no  reasonable  person  denies  that 
there  are  such  chances.  They  may  be  few  and  remote,  but 
they  exist.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a few  weeks  ago 
there  were  none  at  all,  this  must  be  set  down  as  a great 
revolution.  Yet  the  immediate  effect  of  this  change  in  the 
political  position  is  something  very  like  a break-up  of  the 
Royalist  organization.  A most  striking  example  of  this 
has  just  been  witnessed.  The  Union  newspaper  has  ceased 
to  appear.  The  journal  which  has  hitherto  been  the  ac- 
cepted organ  of  the  Royalist  party  dies  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  prospects  of  the  party  are  beginning  to  brighten. 
Nor  is  this  the  only,  though  it  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
death  that  has  occurred.  The  Royalist  newspaper  in  the 
provinces  finds  living  as  impossible  as  the  Royalist  journal 
■of  the  capital ; and  it  seems  as  though  the  Royalist  press 
in  its  purest  and  most  characteristic  form  would  before 
long  cease  to  have  a place  in  French  journalism.  A Corre- 
spondent of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  supplied  an  explana- 
tion of  what  he  calls  the  “ Royalist  collapse.”  It  is  not  so 
much  the  heart  as  the  pocket  that  is  at  fault.  These 
journals  would  appear  as  usual,  every  day  or  every  week,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  pitiful  necessities  of  the  till.  Editors 
and  contributors  can  be  had  gratuitously,  but  “ paper,  ink, 
“ press,  printers,  and  office  have  to  be  paid  for.”  Something 
more  must  be  given  to  the  good  cause  than  time  and  labour. 
Money  must  be  forthcoming  as  well,  and  now  that  the 
Count  of  Chambord  is  dead,  money  is  forthcoming  no 
longer.  Subscribers  in  any  abundance  there  never  were. 
Even  good  Royalists  preferred  for  their  own  reading  some- 


tl'.ing  a little  less  severe  than  'what  they  could  find  in  the 
Union  and  the  lesser  liglits  wJiicli  revolved  round  it.  They 
went  off  to  papers  that  mixed  Legitimacy  with  scandal,  an'l 
left  the  papers  which  had  only  two  strings  on  which  to  play 
— the  vices  of  the  Republic  and  the  virtues  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord — to  get  along  as  they  could.  The  way  in  which 
they  got  along,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  was  by 
drawing  on  the  Count  of  Chambord,  and  so  long  as  he  was 
there  to  lionour  their  drafts  all  went  well.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  paper,  ink,  press,  printers,  and  office  have  to  be  paid 
for  as  regularly  as  ever ; but  there  is  no  one  to  find  the 
money. 

A certain  number  of  Frenchmen  will  no  doubt  think  it 
a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Count  of  Paris  to  be  thus 
niggardly  with  the  supporters  of  the  Monarchy  in  the  press. 
As  he  has  succeeded  to  the  pretensions  of  Henry  Y.,  they 
will  argue,  he  ought  to  have  taken  over  his  liabilities ; and 
among  these  what  can  be  more  important  than  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Royalist  propaganda  ? On  the  theory  that 
the  extinct  papers  really  promoted  the  interests  of  the  Mon- 
archy, and  that  the  chances  of  a Restoration  mil  be  fewer 
now  that  they  are  no  longer  printed,  their  disappearance 
argues  one  of  two  things.  Either  the  Count  of  Paris  has  not 
the  money  to  spend  on  these  useful  but  costly  missionaries,  or 
he  is  not  liberal  enough  to  spend  it.  On  either  hypothesis  he 
will  be  but  a pitiful  exchange  for  the  Count  of  Chambord. 
A poor  man  and  a parsimonious  man  are  equally  out  of 
place  at  the  head  of  a cause  which  can  only  be  made  to 
prosper  by  a large  expenditure.  This  view  is  shared,  at  all 
events  professedly,  by  a great  many  Republicans.  Their 
feeling  for  their  Royalist  countrymen  quite  runs  away  with 
them.  It  is  hard,  they  say,  to  have  a chief  who  will  not 
risk  a farthing  in  support  of  the  principles  which  alone  can 
give  him  a throne.  The  true  explanation  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Count  of  Paris  has  no  prospect  of  mounting  the 
throne  unless  he  dissociates  himself  from  the  sort  of 
writing  which  used  to  appear  in  the  Union.  He  cannot  do 
this  by  way  of  direct  disclaimer ; for  this  would  be  alike 
ungrateful  and  undignified.  But  he  can  do  it,  and  do  it 
most  effectually,  by  withdrawing  the  subsidy  by  means  of 
which  the  Union  and  other  papers  of  the  kind  were  kept 
alive.  The  Count  of  Paris  has  now  become  the  head  of  a 
party  which,  though  it  is  agreed  upon  the  end  it  wishes  to 
see  realized,’  is  not  agreed  upon  the  reasons  why  it  wishes 
this.  It  is  very  much  to  his  interest  that  the  whole  class 
of  argument  wffich  the  Legitimist  press  used  to  address  to 
the  country  should  fall  first  into  disuse  and  then  into 
forgetfulness.  Until  this  has  happened  the  Royalist  party 
cannot  hope  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place,  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  Count’s  determination  to  leave  the  journals  in  which 
these  arguments  have  appeared  to  die  a natural  death. 

The  condolences  of  the  Republican  press  are  not  entirely 
reserved  for  the  Royalist  party.  Some  of  them  are  bestowed 
upon  the  Count  of  Paris  himself.  It  is  so  very  sad — this 
is  the  shape  into  which  they  commonly  throw  their  com- 
passion— that  a peaceful  and  unambitious  man  should  be 
dragged  from  a congenial  retirement  and  forced,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  ancestry  and  position,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a forlorn  hope.  If  the  Count  of  Paris  knew  his 
own  interest  he  would  abandon  his  impossible  pretensions 
and  take  the  place  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  As  he  will  not 
do  this  he  has  no  choice  but  to  become  a pi’etender,  and  to 
incur  all  the  risks  which  naturally  belong  to  that  vocation. 
Intrigue,  leading  first  to  disappointment  and  then  to  exile, 
is  the  only  prospect  that  lies  before  him,  and  the  moment 
is  fast  approaching  when  he  must  take  the  first  step  in  this 
disastrous  descent.  In  all  this  the  wishes  of  those  who 
offer  their  condolences  are  plainly  visible.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  make  it  likely  that  the  Count  of  Paris  in- 
terprets his  obligations  in  this  spirit.  He  has  made  it  clear, 
by  the  hand  of  a journalist  who  is  credited  with  a large 
share  of  his  confidence,  that  in  his  own  opinion  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still.  The  only  Monarchical  organ- 
ization to  which  he  looks  for  help  is  the  organization  which, 
finds  expression  in  the  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
If  the  French  nation  wishes  at  any  future  time  to 
have  him  for  its  ruler,  it  can  have  him,  if  it  chooses 
at  the  same  time  to  accept  the  principle  which  he  repre- 
sents. In  his  judgment,  hereditary  monarchy  is  the  form 
of  government  which  can  alone  extricate  France  from  the 
difficulties  by  which  she  is  now  beset.  Still  the  question  is 
not  what  he  thinks  on  this  point,  but  what  France  thinks ; 
and  he  does  not  intend  to  make  any  move  until  the  nation 
itself  indicates  that  it  has  come  round  to  his  opinion.  The 
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Tinderlying  confidence  which  is  expressed  in  this  waiting 
attitude  that  some  day  the  nation  Avill  come  round  to  his 
opinion  is  naturally  irritating  to  ardent  Republicans  ; and 
.nothing  would  please  them  better  than  that  the  Count  of 
Paris  should,  by  some  act  of  incautioa  or  forgetfulness, 
give  the  lie  to  his  own  anticipations. 


THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  IN  GERMANY, 

Having  by  some  means  patched  up  or  adjourned 
the  dissensions  in  his  Cabinet,  the  King  of  Spain 
j)ersists  in  paying  his  intended  visit  to  Germany,  and 
he  has  already  arrived  in  Vienna.  His  Ministers  were 
.said  to  have  been  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  journey  at  the  present  moment ; but  the 
question  may  have  been  too  trivial  to  justify  a change  of 
Government.  According  to  some  official  or  courtly  state- 
ments, the  King’s  principal  object  was  to  visit  his  Austrian 
connexions ; but,  as  the  Queen  has  not  accompanied  him  in 
his  visit  to  her  family,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  had 
more  urgent  reasons  for  overruling  his  dissentient  advisers. 
The  complimentary  invitation  which  was  addressed  by  the 
German  Emperor  to  a young  colleague  in  royalty  seems  to 
explain  sufficiently  an  act  of  little  apparent  importance. 
Tt  was  natural  that  Alfonso  XII.  should  wish  not  only 
to  see  a new  country,  but  to  inspect  the  model  army  of 
Europe.  In  modern  times  kings  are  above  all  things 
anxious  to  acquire  a military  chai-acter;  and  the  veteran 
Emperor  at  least  is  no  amateur  soldier.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  King  of  Spain  may  wish  to  establish 
personal  relations  with  the  chief  representative  of  the 
monarchical  tradition.  The  German  throne  is  to  all  ap- 
pearance secure  against  revolution;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  with 
one  another  half  a dozen  nations  and  languages,  is  in  all  his 
dominions  the  undisputed  head  of  a legitimate  dynasty.  In 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  there  is  at  present  no  prospect 
-of  a Republic. 

French  alarmists  have  some  excuse  for  the  suspicion  that 
the  King  of  Spain  may  have  a serious  design  of  procuring 
for  himself  admission  to  the  German  and  Austrian  alliance, 
'in  which  Italy  is  already  included.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  recent  attempts  at  Republican  propagandism  may  have 
suggested  the  prudence  of  taking  precautions  against  the 
efforts  of  foreign  agitators.  The  French  Government, 
though  it  was  assuredly  not  privy  to  the  military  con- 
spiracy in  the  North  of  Spain,  appears  to  have  hesitated  in 
taking  measures  for  the  expulsion  from  its  territory  of  the 
supposed  chief  of  the  intended  insurrection.  The  more  or 
less  voluntary  retirement  of  Zorrilla  into  Switzerland  may 
perhaps  not  have  altogether  satisfied  Spanish  susceptibili- 
ties. It  is  nevertheless  improbable  that  the  King  of  Spain’s 
journey  should  lead  to  any  formal  diplomatic  result.  The 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria  is  essentially  defen- 
sive, having  for  its  principal  and  almost  sole  object  the 
Tnaintenance  of  peace,  whether  it  be  threatened  from  the 
East  or  the  West.  France  and  Russia  are  the  only  enemies 
against  whom  it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions.  The  un- 
wise denunciation  of  French  Ministers  has  induced  Italy 
to  join  the  league,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  of  the  Irre- 
dentist faction  to  Austria.  The  German  Powers  need 
no  aid  from  Spain,  though,  in  the  remote  contingency 
of  war  with  France,  they  might  not  reject  the  support 
of  an  ally  who  might  possibly  effect  a useful  diver- 
■sion.  Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  is  hkely  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  interfering  in  the  domestic 
'affairs  of  Spain;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
regard  with  favour  the  form  of  government  which  is  re- 
~presented  by  Alfonso  XII,  idl  regular  Governments 
have  a common  enemy  to  deal  with  in  revolutionary 
Socialism.  The  agrarian  Communists  of  Andalusia  differ 
but  little  in  their  objects  and  their  modes  of  proceeding 
from  the  anarchists  of  Berlin,  from  the  anti-Semitic  rioters 
in  Hungary,  and  from  the  Nihilists  of  Russia.  It  is  well 
that  modern  Governments  are  content  to  deal  indepen- 
dently, each  in  its  own  dominions,  with  the  enemies  of 
order  and  civilization. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  policy  of  intervention  was 
expressly  recognized  both  by  absolute  and  by  constitu- 
tional Governments ; and  Spain  was  the  chosen  scene  of 
their  conflicting  efforts.  The  expedition  of  the  Duke  of 
AlNGOuleme  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  for  the  defence  of  a legitimate 
Sovereign  against  a democratic  Parliament.  Alexander  I. 


had  previously  been  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  despatch- 
ing a Russian  army  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe 
to  restore  absolute  royalty  in  Spain.  Ten  years  later  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  exclusion  of  Don 
Carlos  from  the  throne  of  Spain  was  regarded  by  no  less  a 
statesman  than  Lord  Palmerston  as  a triumph  of  Liberal 
diplomacy.  A section  of  French  politicians  would  per- 
haps now  welcome  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a second 
European  Republic ; but  no  existing  Government  openly 
avov/s  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  domestic  conflicts 
of  its  neighbours.  A few  years  ago,  when  Spain  was  dis- 
tracted by  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  all  foreign  Powers 
were  content  to  remain  spectators  of  the  struggle.  If 
Alfonso  XII.  were  to  ask  the  Great  Powers  for  a guarantee 
of  his  dynasty,  he  would  incur  merited  ridicule.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  make  overtures  for  contingent  security 
against  French  encroachment ; but  the  danger  is  too  remote 
to  justify  any  definite  engagement.  The  King  of  Spain 
may  perhaps  derive  a certain  advantage  from  a formal 
recognition  of  his  rank  as  one  of  the  family  of  kings. 
His  almost  forgotten  competitor,  the  head  of  the  male 
branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  lately  took  an  op- 
portunity of  announcing  that,  notwithstanding  a perverse 
attempt  to  treat  him  as  a Pretender  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  he  belonged  wholly  to  Spain.  The  German  and 
Austrian  Emperors  prefer  the  claim  of  Don  Alfonso,  if 
indeed  they  remember  that  it  is  still  nominally  contested 
by  a 1‘ival.  The  question  whether  the  French  or  the  old 
Spanish  law  of  succession  ought  to  prevail  has  been  settled 
by  the  almost  uninterrupted  reign  of  Isabella  II.  and  her 
son.  It  might  have  been  doubtful  whether  the  Spanish 
people  felt  any  strong  attachment  to  the  dynasty ; but  for 
three  generations  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  pre- 
decessors have  been  consistently  rejected  by  the  nation, 
and  an  Italian  Prince  of  considerable  personal  merit  was 
unable  to  conciliate  any  fraction  of  popular  support. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rapid  passage  of 
the  King  of  Spain  through  Paris  involved  any  slight 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic.  The  President,  who 
in  ceremonial  matters  exclusively  represents  the  State, 
was  absent,  and  the  King  may  probably  have  been  in 
haste  to  reach  his  destination  after  the  delay  which 
had  occurred  in  the  commencement  of  his  journey.  His 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  Northern  province  ivas 
perhaps  indispensable;  and,  if  his  language  has  been 
accurately  reported,  it  seems  to  have  been  attended  by 
some  disagreeable  incidents.  It  was  afterwards  necessary 
to  obtain  the  aSsent  of  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet 
to  his  foreign  journey,  and  to  make  some  temporary  or 
permanent  settlement  of  the  disputes  ivhich  threatened  a 
Ministerial  change.  Paris  lies  so  directly  on  the  road  to 
Berlin  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided  without  a 
seeming  display  of  irritation  or  neglect.  It  appears  that 
the  King  intends  to  make  a certain  stay  in  Paris  on  his 
return  from  Germany;  and  he  will  no  doubt  be  received 
by  the  President  with  proper  courtesy  and  respect.  It  is. 
not  probable  that  his  Foreign  Minister,  who  attends  him  in 
his  journey,  will  have  any  serious  business  to  transact  with 
the  French  Government.  If  it  is  true  that  the  King  wished 
to  extend  his  journey  to  England,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  offer  was  declined.  It  is  possible  that  the 
rumour  may  be  unfounded,  for  Alfonso  XII.  knows 
England  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  autumn  is  an 
inconvenient  time  for  the  reception  of  foreign  princes.  At 
the  German  manoeuvres  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
forming  or  renewing  acquaintance  with  more  than  one 
member  of  the  Royal  Family. 

M.  Gr^vy  and  his  Ministers  will  have  sufficient  tact  to 
assume  that  the  King  of  Spain’s  visit  to  the  German 
Emperor  implies  no  want  of  friendly  feeling  to  France. 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  has  had  occasion  to  learn  that  dis- 
courtesy to  foreigners  causes  embarrassment  which  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  any  increase  of  popularity  at  home. 
His  immediate  predecessors  wantonly  alienated  the  good- 
will of  Italy.  He  has  himself  tried  the  patience  of  Eng- 
land by  his  proceedings  in  more  than  one  outlying  part; 
of  the  world.  His  affronts  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador. 
have  probably  added  complications  to  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties which  were  already  considerable.  It  is  intelligible 
that  French  politicians  and  Ministers  should  not  be 
amicably  disposed  to  Germany;  but  it  would  be  highly 
impolitic  to  expect  foreigners  to  share  their  feelings  of 
resentment.  Whatever  suspicions  they  may  entertain  of 
the  King  of  Spain’s  motives  for  his  present  journey, 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  ostensible  purpose. 
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There  is,  according  to  credible  report,  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
Spanish  army;  and  the  ICing  may  perhaps  hope  to  acquire 
useful  information  at  the  German  manoeuvres.  He  will 
not  be  enlightened  by  any  discovery  of  diplomatic  or  poli- 
tical mysteries.  As  the  German  Legislature  is  not  in 
session,  the  King  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  singular  relations  which  exist  between  the  Crown  and 
the  P.arliament.  His  own  Cortes  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  Constitutional  or  English  type ; but  a competent 
student  might  learn  much  from  German  administration. 
Kings  on  their  travels  have  to  content  themselves  with 
comparatively  superficial  observation. 


INDIAN  OFFICIALS  AND  THE  ILBEKT  BILL. 

Another  discreditable  episode  has  lent  additional 
gloom  to  the  history  of  a measure  whose  career  has 
from  the  outset  been  one  of  blunder  and  disgrace.  It  is 
unnecessary  and  profitless  to  speculate  as  to  the  process 
by  which,  in  the  course  of  its  journey  from  Simla,  the 
ficrures  of  a telegraphic  summary  were  so  falsified  as  to 
present  in  a striking  form  the  exact  opposite  of  the  true 
purport  of  the  message.  It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to 
attribute  to  Lord  Ripon  or  his  colleagues  any  sort  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a proceeding  which,  if  a fraud,  would  be  one 
of  the  stupidest  and  most  shortsighted  frauds  on  record. 
That  such  a suspicion  should  be  possible  is  a disagreeable 
symptom  of  the  dogbee  to  which  public  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure  has  been  shaken. 
From  first  co  last  the  bitterness  incidental  to  an  unpopular 
change  has  been  aggravated  by  the  impression  that  the 
means  adopted  for  its  introduction  were  of  a character 
more  appropriate  to  an  eager  party  fight  than  to  the 
dispassionate,  dignified,  and  cautious  deliberations  of 
an  Indian  Viceroy.  Sir  Ashley  Eden’s  original  sug- 
gestion that  the  expediency  of  a change  should,  on  some 
future  occasion  and  at  a fitting  moment,  be  considered, 
was  used  as  a pretext  for  immediate  action,  and  an  efibrt 
was  made,  contrary  to  his  clearly  indicated  opinion,  to  get 
the  Bill  passed  soon  enough  to  allow  of  its  coming  into 
operation  simultaneously  with  the  new  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  The  letter 
which  conveyed  this  proposal  from  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  was  lamentably  disin- 
genuous in  its  suppressions  and  onesidedness.  It  omitted  alto- 
gether the  important  fact  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  the  Presidency  in  which  alone  the  measure  would 
have  practical  operation,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
jected change.  This  omission  was  the  more  extraordinary 
inasmuch  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  only  a few 
months  before,  as  a member  of  the  Indian  Government, 
joined  with  the  then  Legal  Member  of  Council  in  resist- 
ing and  defeating  a still  larger  project  of  reform  in  the  same 
direfction,  which  the  Viceroy  was  at  that  time  anxious  to 
introduce.  The  letter  relied  strongly  on  the  opinions  of  the 
Local  Governments,  and  those  opinions,  again,  had  been  most 
unfairly  obtained  on  a statement  of  the  proceedings  in  1872, 
in  which  the  arguments  then  urged  against  the  policy  now 
to  be  enforced  were  altogether  omitted.  In  those  proceedings 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  gave,  in  a few  sentences  of  masterly 
common  sense,  the  reasons  which  had  led  him,  the  Committee 
to  which  the  Bill  had  been  referred,  and  the  European  com- 
munity whose  feelings  on  the  subject  had  been  tested,  to 
believe  that  the  law  as  then  passed,  and  as  it  has  stood  ever 
since,  was  one  with  which  Europeans  might  be  content,  and 
of  which  no  native  had  any  reasonable  cause  for  complaining. 
Nothing  that  has  been  written  or  said  in  the  long  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  that  has  raged  ever  since  last  March 
has  met  the  manly  and  courageous  logic  of  Sir  James 
Stephen’s  speech.  No  reference,  however,  was  made  in 
the  Government  of  India’s  circular  to  that  speech,  though 
the  speeches  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  were  set  out 
at  length.  The  views  of  the  Local  Governments  were,  in 
short,  obtained  upon  a statement  of  fact  and  argument 
which,  though  excusable  in  an  advocate,  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  head  of  a great  Empire  taking  counsel 
with  subordinate  rulers  on  a difficult  and  dangerous  question 
of  policy. 

The  unfairness  in  stating  the  question  was  aggravated 
by  an  emphatic  intimation  of  the  opinion  at  which  the 
Government  had  already  arrived,  and  full  advantage  was 
thus  taken  of  the  natural,  and  perhaps  excusable,  anxiety 
of  subordinate  administrations  not  to  thwart  the  policy 


of  the  p.aramount  authority.  Then  came  the  famous  debate 
of  last  M.arch,  and  the  foolish  and  monstrous  attempt,  by 
means  of  a misleading  telegram  despatched  and  paid  for  by 
the  Indian  Government,  to  conceal  from  the  English  public 
the  true  nature  of  the  disastrous  repulse  which  the  advocates 
of  the  Bill  had  sustained,  and  of  the  calm,  weighty,  and 
well-considered  opposition  by  which  its  further  progi'ess 
would  be  resisted.  Xord  Ripon  covered  his  retreat  from  that 
calamitous  encounter  with  the  assurance  that  the  opinions 
of  officials  should  be  ascertained  and  carefully  considered  by 
the  Government.  Those  opinions  have  been,  in  many  in- 
stances, for  months  past  in  the  possession  of  the  Govei-nment ; 
but,  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  they  have  been  kept  back 
from  the  press;  and  public  opinion  in  England  accord- 
ingly has  been  left  without  any  authoritative  explanation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  measure  is  resisted.  These 
opinions  are  now  opportunely  allowed  to  see  the  light  at  a 
moment  when,  as  Lord  Hartington  so  feelingly  pointed 
out  the  other  day  at  Sheffield,  the  scourge  of  Parliamentary 
interrogation  is  for  the  moment  in  abeyance.  Lastly,  and 
more  egregiously  unfair  than  all  that  has  gone  before,  has 
come  the  Simla  telegram,  which,  appearing  last  Saturday 
morning,  left  the  English  public  for  a couple  of  days  under 
the  impression  that  the  official  supporters  of  the  measure  in 
India  outnumbered  its  opponents  by  four  to  one,  and  that 
in  this  triumphant  majority  ivere  to  be  found  the  Governors 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces  and  of  the  Punjab,  the  Chief 
Commissioners  of  Burmah  and  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
a majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Courts  other  than 
that  of  Bengal. 

Whatever  other  details  of  this  transaction  may  be  in 
darkness,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  information 
on  which  this  telegram  was  based  must  have  been  obtained 
from  a Government  official,  and  that  official  no  Ministerial 
subordinate,  but  one  with  the  power  and  opportunity  for 
estimating  the  total  results  and  the  grounds  on  which, 
speaking  generally,  the  various  opinions  were  based.  We 
leave  aside  the  question  of  figures.  We  have  no  intention 
of  guessing  as  to  the  fraud  or  negligence  by  which  the 
figures  “ 205  ” were  transformed  into  “ 26,”  and  “ a total 
“ of  140  ” constructed  on  figures  which,  according  to  Messrs. 
Reuter’s  own  showing,  must  have  made  an  aggregate 
of  319.  Looking,  however,  at  the  general  drift  of  the 
telegram,  we  feel  constrained  to  condemn  it  as  misleading 
to  an  extent  that  is  absolutely  mendacious.  Its  assertion 
that  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  and  various 
Lieutenant-Governors  and  Chief  Commissioners  “approve 
“ the  Bill  ” is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  untruth. 
So  far  from  approving  it,  these  high  officials  suggest  in 
every  instance  radical  qualifications  which  rob  the  measure 
of  its  essential  qualities,  and  violate  the  principles  on 
which  it  professes  to  be  based.  The  Governor  of  Madras, 
while  deprecating  on  general  grounds  the  withdrawal  of  a 
measure  with  which  the  Government  is  so  closely  identified, 
would  confine  its  operation  to  “ covenanted  civilians  ” — that 
is,  to  the  handful  of  natives  who  have  passed  the  competitive 
examination,  a class  which  has  been  officially  described  as 
“ small  and  dwindling,”  and  which  has  actually  in  Bengal 
received  no  single  recruit  for  several  years  past.  His 
colleague.  Sir  F.  Roberts,  is  so  far  from  approving  the 
principle  of  the  BiU  that  he  is  actually  prepared  to  pro- 
hibit, for  the  present,  any  further  enrolment  of  natives 
in  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  The  Governor  of  Bombay 
would  qualify  the  Bill  by  limiting  its  provisions  to 
Sessions  and  District  Judges,  and  giving  every  European 
the  right  to  claim  a jury.  Even  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Punjab — whose  subservient  precipitancy  in  adopt- 
ing the  Viceroy’s  schemes  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  manly  independence  and  statesmanship  of  a long 
list  of  distinguished  predecessors — qualifies  his  acceptance 
of  the  Bill  by  imposing  in  the  case  of  native  officials 
a long  period  of  probation  and  several  strict  tests  from 
which  European  officers  are  exempt.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces  would  restrict  the 
proposed  concession  to  the  District  Magistrate  ; and,  as  there 
will  certainly  be  no  native  Magistrate  of  the  District  in  that 
Province  for  many  years  to  come,  his  recommendation  is  a 
polite  form  of  postponing  the  measure  to  the  Greek  Calends. 
In  like  manner  the  reasons  given  by  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioners of  Burmah  and  the  Central  Provinces  for  their 
partial  adherence  to  the  measure  are  an  undisguised  admis- 
sion that  the  Bill  upon  which  their  opinion  was  invited  is 
wholly  indefensible.  To  come  to  another  class  of  authorities, 
the  Chief  Justices  of  Madi-as  and  AUahabad  give  but  a 
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guarded  assent  to  the  least  offensive  portions  of  the  pro- 
posed Bill ; while  the  acting  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay 
concurs  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal  and  the  entire 
European  Bench  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  in  condemn- 
ing it  altogether.  Ho  single  supporter  of  the  measure,  so 
far  as  our  infoi'mation  at  present  goes,  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port it  in  its  integrity,  or  in  any  form  in  which  it  will  meet 
the  objects  and  carry  out  the  principles  on  v/hich  its  intro- 
duction was  based. 

As  we  descend  in  the  official  hierarchy,  and  come  to  a 
class  of  officials  who  have  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  dispute,  we  find  a still  more  over- 
whelming jDreponderance  of  opinion  adverse  to  the  measure. 
It  is  significant  that  nearly  a third  6f  the  native  answers 
are  in  favour  of  withdrawal,  and  that  so  high  an  authority 
as  Sir  Madava  Bao  recommends  that  the  attempt  to  pass 
the  Bill  should  not,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion, 
be  continued.  The  grounds  on  which  the  vast  consensus  of 
official  opinion  rests  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid  the 
least  attention  to  Indian  politics,  and  have  been  frequently 
discussed  in  these  columns.  We  do  not  propose  to  renew 
the  consideration  of  them  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
su23porters  of  the  Bill  in  this  country  will  now  have  an  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  the  rhetoric  of  Bi.adical  platforms 
for  the  weighty  arguments  of  men  who — whatever  their 
other  disqiialifications  for  controversy — have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  various  bearings  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  a life-long  experience  of  the  races  and  classes 
whom  it  concerns.  Surely  even  Mr.  Bright  in  his  soberer 
moments  must  hesitate  when  he  finds  himself  advocating 
a change  for  which  no  one  but  a few  pretentious  persons  has 
asked — which,  confessedly,  will  not  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  any  single  particular,  and  which  the  entire 
body  of  his  fellow-countrymen  unite  in  condemning  as  un- 
necessary and  impolitic.  Hothingis  more  unmistakable  than 
the  indifference  or  active  dislike  exhibited  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  natives  to  a change  which,  while  it  will  do  them  no 
practical  good,  will  gratify  the  vanity  of  a class  for  which 
they  have  no  particular  esteem,  at  the  pi’ice  of  the  good 
will  and  harmony  on  which  they  Icnow  full  well  that  the 
general  welfare  essentially  depends.  LordRiPON  at  the  outset 
believed  himself  to  be  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
official  class  and  in  the  interest  of  the  native  community. 
Under  this  idea  he  has  broken  up  the  tranquillity  which 
many  years  of  good  government  had  produced,  and  resusd- 
tated  passions  and  prejudices  which  were  far  on  the  hi^ 
road  to  oblivion ; he  has  hopelessly  alienated  the  great 
European  community  by  whose  co-operation  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  being  brought  about ; he  has  roused 
a noisy  and  excitable  class  into  turbulence  ; he  has  left  the 
angriest  controversy  ever  known  in  India  to  gather  strength 
and  violence  through  six  months  of  expectation.  He  now 
knows  the  completeness  of  his  mistake  and  the  serious 
effects  of  injudicious  meddling  ; and  he  will,  unless  he  wishes 
to  signalize  his  Viceroyalty  by  a crime  as  well  as  a blunder, 
withdraw  from  a position  w’hich,  however  reluctant  he  may 
be  to  admit  it,  he  must  now  be  convinced  by  every  form  of 
argument  which  can  influence  a reasonable  man  to  be  un- 
tenable. 


THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

The  dead  season  in  the  politics  of  Western  Europe  is 
commonly  relieved  by  a simultaneous  activity  in  the 
politics  of  the  East.  No  one  has  forgotten  the  autumn 
which  was  marked  by  the  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation  in 
England,  and  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  season  in  which,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  rulers  and  politicians  take  their  annual 
holiday  is  enlivened  in  this  year,  as  in  others,  by  fresh 
movements  in  the  East.  How  much  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  them,  as  they  from  time  to  time  recur,  can  only 
be  shown  by  the  result ; and  probably  those  most  expert  in 
the  details  of  the  Eastern  question  are  wholly  unable  to  say 
whether  this  or  that  one  of  the  countless  political  intrigues 
or  popular  movements  of  which  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is 
the  hotbed  is  hkely  to  lead  to  any  practical  consequences. 
Sometimes  a movement  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  have  a good  chance  of  success,  is 
checked  and  thwarted  by  stronger  interests  with  which  its 
success  is  incompatible ; ?and,  pn  the  other  hand,  a mere 
casual  spark  may  happen  to  fall  on  such  inflammable  mate- 
rial that  a conflagration  may  arise  which  no  statesmanship 
can  extinguish.  Whether  the  events  which  are  now  at- 


tracting attention  in  the  East  are  to  be  regarded  as  only 
symptoms  of  the  chronic  unrest  which  prevails  in  that  part 
ol  Eurojie,  or  as  heralds  of  graver  troubles,  time  will  show. 
The  jpeculiariuy  of  the  Eastern  question  as  distinguished 
fi  om  the  other  political  problems  which  vex  European 
statesmen  is  that  it  is  always  in  a state  of  simmer ; and  a 
slight  addition  of  heat  applied  at  whatever  point  may  at 
any  time  bring  it_  to  the  boil.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
there  have  been  signs  of  unusual  agitation  both'ln.  Bulgaria 
and  in  Croatia. 

Of  the  crisis  in  Bulgaria  the  versions  differ  in  detail,  but 
are  substantially  the  same.  The  main  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  Prince  Alexander,  the  nominal  ruler  of  Bulgaria, 
is  not  free  to  choose  his  Ministers  either  according  to  his 
own  wish  or  according  to  that  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
rules,  but  is  compelled  to  accept  them  or  dismiss  them  ac- 
cording to  the  hints  or  orders  which  he  may  happen  to 
receive  from  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
hear  more  of  orders  than  of  hints.  It  seems  that 
Prince  Alexander,  resenting  the  steady  pressure  put  upon 
him  by  the  Russian  Government,  determined  to  change  his 
Cabinet,  and  ordered  General  Sobolefp,  a Russian  and  a 
leader  of  the  Russian  party  in  Bulgaria,  to  leave  the  country. 
According  to  the  well-informed  Vienna  Correspondent  of 
the  Standard,  the  General  was  able  to  produce  a letter  from 
the  Czar,  forbidding  him  to  give  up  his  post  even  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Prince.  The  vassalage  of  Bulgaria  to  Russia 
could  hardly  be  more  strongly  expressed.  But  the  matter 
did  not  end  here.  After  the  Russian  military  agents  had 
done  their  part,  the  diplomatic  agents  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  their  language  was  as  peremptory  and  menacing 
as  that  of  General  Soboleff.  The  demanQs,  which  they 
made  were  almost  equivalent  to  an  ultimatum — an  ultimatum 
which  no  independent  State,  seeing  the  least  chaj^j^e  of 
successful  resistance,  would  have  consented  to  accept. 
Among  the  conditions  enforced  upon  the  Prince  were  that 
he  should  resign  the  autocratic  powers  which  he  assumed 
some  months  ago  in  dismissing  the  pretence  of  a National 
Assembly  which  played  at  Parliamentary  government  in 
Bulgaria;  that  a new  Assembly  should  be  convoked  to  revise 
the  Constitution ; and  that  meanwhile  all  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russian  agents  who  now  openly  govern 
Bulgaria  in  the  name  of  Prince  Alexander.  The  Prince  at 
first  refused  to  accept  these  conditions ; but  after  a few 
days  was  forced  to  resign  himself  to  the  inevitable,  and  a 
decree  has  been  issued  convoking  the  Assembly  for  to-day, 
the  15th  of  September.  It  is  said  that  the  Prince’s  sur- 
render was  due  to  the  advice  of  the  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man Governments,  who  are  unwilling  to  see  the  Eastern 
question  reopened  at  the  present  time,  and  not  unwill- 
ing to  see  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  Russia  render 
her  unpopular  in  Bulgaria.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
evident  that  for  the  present  Russian  influence  is  paramount 
in  the  Principality ; and  it  is  not  unhkely  that  this  fresh 
assertion  of  it  is  intended  as  a public  reply  to  the  recent 
displays  of  friendship  between  Austria  and  Roumania. 
Matters  have  even  gone  so  far  that  the  question  is  openly 
discussed  who  is  to  be  Prince  Alexander’s  successor  in  case 
it  should  suit  the  policy  of  Russia  to  depose  him.  The  two 
candidates  named  are  Prince  Karageorgevics,  son-in-law  to 
the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  and  pretender  to  the  Servian 
crown,  and  Prince  "Waldemar  of  Denmark,  both  of  whom, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  are  likely  to  be  zealous  promoters  of 
Russian  interests.  Some  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to 
the  active  intrigues  carried  on  by  Russia  in  Macedonia,  to 
the  detriment  alike  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Austria.  In 
Bulgaria  the  action  of  Russia  cannot  be  described  as  a policy 
of  intrigue.  It  is  perfectly  open  and  undisguised,  and  it 
needs  a credulity  hardly  consistent  with  sanity  to  believe 
that  it  has  any  other  end  than  the  selfish  aggrandizement 
of  Russia.  The  time  has  gone  by  to  talk  of  the  civilizing 
and  enfranchising  mission  of  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. The  greater  part  of  that  Peninsula,  and  notably 
Bulgaria,  is,  as  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the  last  war  saw 
with  astonishment,  far  more  highly  civilized  than  most  of 
Russia  itself ; and  so  far  is  Bulgaria  from  being  rendered 
independent  by  the  action  of  Russia,  that  it  has  in  fact 
exchanged  the  rule  of  a weak  and  decaying  for  that  of  a 
strong  and  aggressive  Power. 

While  these  events  are  taking  place  in  Bulgaria,  a 
movement  of  a very  different  kind  is  going  on  in  Croatia. 
The  accounts  which  we  receive  of  the  latter  do  not  alto- 
gether agree  one  with  another,  some  attributing  to  it  more 
of  a political,  and  others  more  of  a socialist,  character. 
The  first  evidences  of  it  were  certainly  of  a political 
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nature,  and  it  is  probable  that  antipatliios  of  race  are  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  c|uite  possible  that 
disturbances  due  originally  to  political  causes  may  give 
the  antagonism  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  a good  op- 
portunity to  display  itself.  The  first  outbreaks  in  Croatia, 
which  occurred  not  veiy  many  days  ago,  were  caused  by 
the  printing  of  public  notices,  documents,  and  the  like, 
in  the  Hungarian  as  well  as  the  Croatian  language,  and 
by  other  such  acts,  all  tending  to  recognize  Hungarian  as 
the  ofiicial  language  of  the  country.  This  action  of  tlie 
Government  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  old  and  deeply- 
rooted  hostility  of  the  Slav  and  the  Magyar  to  break  out 
afresh.  The  obnoxious  notices  were  removed  by  the  people ; 
in  many  places  the  Hungarian  arms  and  all  symbols  of 
Magyar  supremacy  were  torn  down ; a considerable  part  of 
the  country  is  now  in  open  revolt,  and  large  numbers  of 
troops  are  hastening  to  the  disturbed  districts.  The  Ban  of 
Croatia,  Count  Pejacsevics,  a gentleman  of  Slavonic  origin 
and  sympathies,  and  said  to  be  descended  from  tho  ancient 
Kings  of  Croatia,  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Government,  and  has  accordingly  resigned 
his  office.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  insurgents  will 
be  able  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  the  forces  sent 
against  them.  They  may  be  able  to  carry  on  a desultoi’y 
warfare  for  several  weeks,  or  perhaps  even  longer  j biit 
more  than  this  they  cannot  hope  to  do.  The  rising  is 
only  an  example  of  the  constant  ferment  which  prevails 
in  the  South-East  of  Europe,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
constantly  beset  a Power  like  Austria,  whose  function  it 
is  to  blend  these  heterogeneous  elements  into  one  political 
whole. 

The  hostility  between  Croatia  and  Hungary  is  of  old 
standing.  Nearly  eight  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  conquest  of  Croatia  by  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
feelings  of  enmity  between  the  two  are  not  yet  extinct. 
The  possession  of  the  country  was  often  disputed  between 
Hungary  and  other  Powers,  and  the  frontier  frequently 
changed;  but  the  Hungarian  rule  has  been  permanent, 
and  at  no  time  since  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
has  Croatia  ever  again  been  an  independent  State.  How 
deep  the  antipathy  of  the  Croatian  to  the  Hungarian 
lies  was  shown  by  the  events  of  the  years  1848  and 
1849.  It  was  Jellachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  at  the 
head  of  a horde,  rather  than  an  army,  of  Croatians, 
who  helped  to  save  Vienna  in  October  of  the  former  year 
both  from  the  revolutionary  party  inside  the  walls  and 
from  the  Hungarian  troops  who  then  threatened  to  march 
on  the  city.  In  the  same  and  in  the  following  year  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  in  Hungary  itself,  and, 
though  by  no  means  always  victorious,  he  still  contributed 
materially  to  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt. 
Austria  was  then  saved  from  the  Magyars  by  her  Slavonic 
subjects,  and  by  Bussia,  her  Slavonic  ally.  The  position  of 
affairs  is  now  reversed.  Panslavism,  headed  by  Russia,  is 
now  the  most  dangerous  enemy  which  threatens  the 
monarchy  of  the  Hapsburgs.  But  the  Slavonic  elements  in 
the  dual  Monarchy  are  as  hostile  to  the  Magyar  as  they 
are  to  the  German  element  in  it.  And  thus  the  same 
common  danger  which  thirty-five  years  ago,  before  the  idea 
of  Panslavism  had  become  a living  force  in  politics,  drew 
the  Slav  and  the  German  together,  now  operates  as  a bond 
of  union  between  the  German  and  the  Magyar.  Both  are 
alike  threatened  by  the  development  of  Panslavism  within 
the  Empire  and  by  the  advance  of  Russia  without ; and  a 
close  union  between  the  two  is  the  only  means  both  to 
withstand  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  itself. 


IRELAND. 

A TOLERABLY  complete  account  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Irish  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  a judicious  phrase 
used  by  Lord  Coleridge  to  one  of  his  American  interviewers. 
Ireland,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed,  is  in  its  usual 
condition.  The  description  was  no  doubt  mentally  qualified 
by  him,  for,  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
Ireland  continues  to  be  in  the  condition  which  is  usual  ■with 
it  just  after  a large  concession  has  been  made  to  agitation, 
and  while  a stringent  Act  for  the  prevention  of  crime  is 
being  enforced  with  some  ■vigour.  Murder  and  arson  have 
almost  ceased.  Decent  people  can  attend  to  their  business 
without  continual  fear  of  violence,  and  there  is  some  sort  of 
security  that  rents  will  be  paid.  On  the  surface  all  is  as 
quiet  as  need  be,  as  far  as  action  is  concerned,  and  even  the 


commonplaces  of  patriotic  orators  who  preivch  tlio  gospel  of 
anarchy  are  mingled  with  references  to  the  necessity  of  not 
violating  the  law  too  openly.  The  pause  in  the  fussy  acti- 
vity of  Parliament,  which  is  so  pleasing  to  Lord  Hartixgtox, 
is  felt  to  be  paiticulaily  beneficial  in  Irish  affairs.  It  leaves 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  more  at  liberty  to  agitate  at 
home ; but  as  far  as  England  is  concerned  that  is  apparently 
felt  to  be  a gain.  Half  a dozen  Irish  members  talking 
treason  in  Ireland  produce  a mucli  less  profound  effect  than 
the  same  number  of  persons  engaged  in  obstruction  and 
indiscriminate  personal  abuse  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  the  moment,  too,  Irish  members  have  ceased  to  incite 
their  hearers  to  those  strong  patriotic  measures  which  are 
so  uniformly  found  to  take  the  form  of  assassination  and 
fire-raising. 

There  are  no  doubt  observers  in  England  to  whom  this 
appearance  of  quiet  is  wholly  satisfactory.  By  resolutely 
ignoring  the  influence  of  the  Crimes  Act,  it  is  possible  to 
persuade  oneself  that  Ireland  is  being  made  peaceful  and 
contented  by  remedial  legislation  and  wise  concession, 
tiaving  once  accepted  that  view,  it  is  only  a step  to  the 
belief  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  resigned  himself  to  the  day  of 
small  things.  His  moderation  may  be  attributed  to  a tardy 
conviction  that  justice,  even  as  he  understands  it,  has  been 
done  to  Ireland,  and  that  only  smaller  reforms  can  now  be 
obtained  or  are  to  be  desired.  Nothing  indeed  can  well  be 
more  soothing  than  the  tone  he  has  adopted  since  Parlia- 
ment broke  up.  It  is  true  that  this  amiability  came  a 
little  late.  When  Mr.  Healy,  in  the  happy  consciousness 
that  a suspension  did  not  matter  much  in  the  second  week 
in  August,  was  enhvening  the  last  day  of  the  Session  by 
having  a fling  at  everybody,  Mr.  Parnell  maintained  a 
dignified  reserve.  If  he  has  spoken  words  of  peace,  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that  they  may  be  safely  used  by  a popular 
leader  who  has  mastered  the  art  of  obtaining  concessions. 
When  the  time  comes  for  further  demands,  Mr.  Parnell 
will  be  able  to  point  to  his  late  moderation  as  a 
proof  that  he  has  acted  with  the  sweetest  reasonableness, 
and  that  he  is  forced  into  taking  strong  measures 
by  the  obstinacy  of  his  opponents.  It  is  an  argument 
which,  as  he  well  knows,  has  no  small  influence  on  certain 
minds  in  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  his  part  to  pose  as  the 
temperate  statesman,  who  is  asking  for  nothing  that  the 
party  within  a party  which  has  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  its 
Gambetta  and  Mr.  Labouchere  for  its  Clemenceau  cannot 
reasonably  be  asked  to  grant.  Meanwhile,  those  other 
members  of  the  Irish  National  party  who  have  a difierent 
cue  have  been  engaged  in  making  crude  statements  of  their 
aims.  At  Carppamore,  and  again  at  Waterford,  Irish 
eloquence  has  been  heard  in  the  familiar  strain.  Mr. 
O’Brien  and  Mr.  Harrington  have  again  declared  that 
nothing  short  of  Home  Rule  will  satisfy  Ireland.  The 
beneficent  Land  Act  has  been  described  in  the  famihar  style 
as  a measure  meant  to  bolster  up  landlordism,  and  as  oppres- 
sive to  the  tenant.  On  this  text  Mr.  Dayitt  has  preached 
with  all  his  usual  unction.  The  heads  of  his  discourses  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  known  by  heart  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms.  After  all  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  gained  from  an 
alien  Legislature,  it  is  still  the  lamentable  fact  that  landlords 
exist  in  Ireland  ; aiid  not  only  do  they  exist,  but  they  can 
still  exact  payment  of  rent.  Insolvent  or  dishonest  tenants 
can  be,  and  are,  e^victed.  Only  one-sixth  of  the  holdings  in 
Ireland  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  courts,  and  rents  have 
not  been  reduced  by  more  than  20o,oool.  a year.  It  is  ab- 
solutely no  answer  to  Mr.  Davitt  to  say  that  many  tenants 
have  no  wish  to  come  into  court,  or  that  the  fears  and  needs 
of  landlords  are  forcing  them  to  make  private  arrange- 
ments. The  party  of  which  he  is  the  spokesman,  and  which 
Mr.  Parnell  leads  in  Parliament,  has  no  wish  to  see  Irish 
tenants  come  to  any  kind  of  permanent  agreement  with  their 
landlords.  Their  aims  are  to  abolish  landlords  altogether, 
and  then  to  bring  about  a complete  separation  between 
Ireland  and  England.  It  is  futile  to  suppose  that  they  will 
desist  from  attempting  to  gain  these  objects.  They  exist  as 
party  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  for  them.  Irish 
members  know  very  well  that  the  tenants  who  have  been 
rewarded  with  a reduction  of  rent  for  supporting  a violent 
agitation  will  have  exactly  the  same  motive  for  continuing 
to  agitate.  Their  wish  to  get  money  by  the  easy  process  of 
taking  it  from  somebody  else  will  not  be  weaker  because 
something  has  been  already  surrendered  to  them.  This 
greed  is  the  great  motive  power  of  Irish  politics,  and  the 
party  leaders  know  that  they  can  rely  on  it.  When,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  another  opportunity  is  afforded  for  laying 
hands  on  the  landlords’  property,  the  tenants  wiU  be  as 
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ready  as  ever  to  support  their  chiefs.  For  the  moment  the 
way  is  barred  by  coercive  legislation  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  Badical  masters  of  the  Liberal  party  have  work  to  do  in 
England.  Meanwhile  the  honeyed  words  of  Mr.  Paenell 
cannot  hide  the  unpleasant  truth  that,  after  a gift  to  the 
tenants  which  Mr.  Davitt  himself  estimates  at  2oo,oool.  a 
j'-ear,  peace  can  only  be  kept  in  Ireland  by  arming  the 
Administration  rvith  something  not  far  short  of  the  power 
exercised  by  a court-martial  in  a mutiny. 

An  instructive  side  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  working 
of  the  Ministerial  measures  of  reform  by  a case  which  has 
come  before  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Tullamore.  As  the 
matter  is  still  sub  judice  any  comment  on  its  merits  would 
be  obviously  out  of  place,  but  something  is  to  be  learnt  fi'om 
a mere  statement  of  the  accusation.  A certain  landowner, 
who  is  also  a J ustice  of  the  Peace,  has  been  accused  of  collusion 
with  one  of  his  tenants  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Arrears 
Act.  The  methods  Avhich  he  is  charged  with  having  adopted 
are  extremely  simple.  In  one  case  it  is  said  that  in  his 
quality  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  he  certified  the  truth  of 
certain  statements  made  by  one  of  his  tenants.  This  man 
had  joined  Avith  him  in  an  application  to  the  Court  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  Arrears  Act.  The  afiidavit  Avhicli  the  land- 
OAvner  certified  asserted  that  the  rent  had  only  been  paid 
up  to  1 88 1,  and  that  there  were  antecedent  arrears,  AA'hereas 
it  is  alleged  the  tenant  had  paid  his  rent  up  to  November 
18S2.  The  other  charges  are  all  of  the  same  character. 
By  all  of  them  the  landlord  is  accused  of  agreeing  Avith  his 
tenants  to  make  false  representations  Avith  the  object  of  ob- 
taining money  from  Government.  Of  the  merits  of  this 
particular  case  nothing  need  be  said,  but  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  nobody  AA-ould  be  thus  accused  if  there  Avere  not 
a strong  general  belief  in  Ireland  that  collusion  of  this  nature 
is  common.  And,  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  AA’hy  it 
should  be  common.  The  poorer  landlords  are  in  pressing 
need  of  money,  and  Iioav  ardently  the  tenants  loA^e  it  Ave 
have  good  reason  to  knoAV.  The  temptation  to  make  a 
joint  attempt  to  defraud  the  State  must  be  very  strong, 
and  the  chances  of  detection  are  comparatively  small.  If 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  agree  in  asserting  that  so  much 
rent  has  or  has  not  been  paid,  and  that  such  sums  are  or 
are  not  due,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Court  to  check 
their  statements.  When  both  are  agreed,  nothing  is  easier 
than  the  suppression  of  a receipt,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  the  same  boat  Avill  tend  to  produce  confidence  betAveen 
them.  It  may  be  assumed  Avithout  a too  gross  want  of 
charity  that  some  at  least  of  the  smaller  landlords  share  the 
common  belief  of  their  countrymen  as  to  the  laAvfulness  of 
gaining  eA-erything  Avhich  can  be  obtained  by  a dexterous 
use  of  fiction.  Neither  is  it  very  rash  to  suppose  that  at 
least  some  landlords  have  been  successful  in  carrying  out 
the  A^ery  Irish  stratagem  Avhich  is  aboA^e  described,  and 
haA-e  had  their  share  of  the  good  things  to  be  got  from 
a gullible  Government.  Some  propoi'tion  of  the  tax- 
payer’s money  has  gone  in  this  way  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Arrears  Act.  Supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish 
policy  Avill  probably  not  appeal  to  this  as  a proof  of  its  suc- 
cess. Not  the  less  it  is  in  a certain  sense.  He  has  under- 
taken to  reconcile  those  hereditary  enemies  the  Irish  land- 
lord and  the  Irish  tenant,  and  he  has  been  so  far  successful 
that  some  of  them  are  ready  to  join  heartily  in  the  Avork 
of  defrauding  the  Treasury. 


A DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  great  being  Avho  guides  the  affairs  of  Europe  as 
Times  Correspondent  at  Paris  has — to  employ  a slang 
phrase — been  in  great  form  of  late.  A AA^eek  ago  he  filled  half 
a page  of  the  “ leading  journal  ” AAith  an  account  of  his  OAvn 
doings  on  a memorable  afternoon.  In  that  wonderful  style 
Avhich  he  has  introduced  into  journalism,  and  which  is  a 
A^ery  superior  form  of  the  curious  English  talked  by  hotel 
Avaiters  and  corresponding  clerks  all  over  Europe,  he  gave 
us  the  history  of  several  hours  siDent  in  Avalking  to  and  fro 
and  running  up  and  doAvn  to  catch  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Spain.  A feAv  days  later  he  published  portions  of  a 
diplomatic  correspondence  Avhich  had  been  foinvarded  to  him 
by  one  of  his  correspondents  in  East  Africa.  Not  a few 
interesting  questions  might  be  asked  about  these  letters. 
It  Avould,  for  one  thing,  be  very  instructs e if  Ave  could  learn 
how  they  got  into  the  possession  of  the  Times  Correspondent. 
They  are  presumably  State  papers  Avhicli  can  only  be  pub- 
lished by  the  consent  of  a properly  qualified  authority,  and 
yet  they  find  their  AA^ay  into  the  hands  of  a Avriter  aaEo,  great 


man  as  he  is,  is  after  all  only  a prNate  person.  Wliy  is 
there  only  one  of  Captain  Johhstone’s  letters  to  so  many 
of  Admiral  Pierre’s  % How  comos  it  that  a certain 
Colonial  Governor  figures  so  largely  and  so  much  to  his 
honour  in  some  of  the  contents  of  this  letter-bag  % These 
mysteries  may  possibly  be  cleared  up  in  the  proper  time 
and  place ; for  the  present  Ave  are  only  concerned  Avith  the 
correspondence  itself,  AAEich  for  various  reasons  is  well 
Avorthy  of  attention.  A certain  reserve  must  be  exercised 
in  judging  of  these  letters  of  Admiral  Pierre’s.  Only  a 
selection  is  at  present  before  the  public,  and  until  Ave  haA'e 
the  Avhole  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  their  character 
fairly.  Then  there  is  a personal  consideration  which  cannot 
be  oA'erlooked.  Just  before  the  letters  appeared  in  the 
Times  Admiral  Pierre  died,  and  it  is  knoAvn  that  he  had 
been  suffering  from  a painful  disease,  greatly  aggraA^ated  by 
hard  Avork  and  responsibility,  for  some  time  before  his  death. 
In  AueAv  of  these  facts  it  is  only  right  to  make  some  alloAv- 
ances.  The  irritation  caused  by  pain  is  to  some  extent  an 
excuse  for  the  tone  Avhich  preA'ails  throughout  the  late 
Ad  aural’s  letters.  Neither  is  it  commendable  to  make 
AAuir  on  the  dead.  The  AA'ay,  hoAvever,  in  which  the  cor- 
respondence has  been  Avritten  about  in  Paris  makes  com- 
ment perfectly  legitimate.  Thei'e  has  been  apparently  no 
difierence  of  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  Admiral  Pierre 
is  considered  to  have  conducted  himself  in  a Avay  alto- 
gether Avorthy  of  a French  oflicer,  and  his  letters  to 
Captain  Johnstone  are  considered  to  refiect  nothing  but 
honour  on  Fra,nce.  These  things  being  thus,  it  is  not  un- 
interesting to  see  Avhat  is  the  conduct  we  are  to  expect  in 
the  future  from  French  admirals  aaJio  AAush  to  keep  up  their 
character  Avith  their  countrymen. 

Certainly  the  only  letter  of  Captain  J ohnstone’s  Arhich 
has  been  published  seems  scarcely  to  justify  the  exceediiig 
AAorath  of  Admiral  Pierre.  It  is  a firm,  but  perfectly 
courteous,  protest  against  the  manner  in  AA’hich  TamataA^e 
AA’as  attacked.  Captain  Johnstone  merely  states  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  British  residents  in  the  town 
did  not  receive  due  Avarning  of  the  bombardment,  and  that 
it  had  caused  them  very  serious  loss.  In  consequence  he 
enters  a merely  formal  protest,  in  Avhich  he  is  careful  to  say 
that  he  only  accepts  the  reports  given  him  with  reseiwe. 
Whether  Captain  Johnstone  Avas  Avell  informed  or  not,  he 
only  did  his  duty  by  protesting  on  behalf  of  the  people  he 
Avas  sent  to  protect  j and,  at  least  according  to  English 
notions.  Admiral  Pierre  would  have  done  enough  if  he  had 
returned  a merely  formal  acknoAvledgment  of  receipt,  and 
had  referred  the  question  of  damages  to  a competent  autho- 
rity. So  tame  a course  Avould  not,  hoAvever,  haA^e  suited  the 
dignity  of  France  as  it  Avas  understood  by  Admiral  Pierre. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  ansAvered  Captain 
Johnstone’s  letter  in  the  tone  of  a man  Avho  was 
seeking  a quarrel.  He  stood  rqion  his  dignity  AA'ith 
the  fidgety  promptitude  of  a man  Avho  is  not  sure  of  his 
position.  Instead  of  sticking  to  the  facts,  he  expatiated  on 
his  personal  opinion  of  Captain  Johnstone’s  conduct.  He 
Avould  not  acknoAvledge  that  the  English  officer  had  any 
right  to  speak  for  any  of  the  residents  in  TamataA^e,  and 
ends  Avitli  a piece  of  gratuitous  rudeness  by  announcing  he 
Avould  receive  no  more  letters  on  the  subject.  In  a second 
communication  of  the  same  date,  and  apparently  in  answer 
to  the  same  protest,  he  enters  into  the  cpiestion  of  Avhether 
he  gave  proper  warning.  Captain  Johnstone  complained 
that  no  information  of  the  intention  to  oiien  fire  on  the 
toAvn  had  been  gwen ; and  Admiral  Pierre’s  ansAver  is 
that  a month  before  he  had  announced  in  general  terms 
that  hostilities  Avere  to  begin,  and  that  for  the  rest 
he  Avas  not  bound  to  let  anybody  knoAV  his  plans.  This 
letter  also  ends  Avith  a refusal  to  receive  further  letters. 
As  the  Times  Correspondent’s  friend  in  East  Africa  has 
not  carried  his  indiscretion  to  the  length  of  forwarding 
any  of  Captain  Johnstone’s  other  despatches,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  Avhether  or  not  they  contain  anything  which  jus- 
tifies the  increasing  insolence  of  Admiral  Pierre’s  ansAvers ; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  short  of  doAvnright  threats 
Avould  be  enough.  In  one  of  these  letters  the  French  officer 
speaks  of  a “ lesson  ” Avhich  Captain  Johnstone  had  been 
“ kind  enough  ” to  gh'e  him.  The  Avord  lesson  might  be 
applied  to  his  own  style,  Avhich  is  exactly  that  of  an  angry 
schoolmaster.  He  aauU  listen  to  nothing,  he  avlII  be  bound 
by  nothing,  and  he  chops  logic.  He  treats  every  represen- 
tation the  Captain  of  the  Dryad  makes  to  him  as  an  un- 
warrantable impertinence.  At  last  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
resource  of  a Aveak  and  angry  man  by  declaring  that  he  is 
1 too  old  and  too  high  in  his  service  to  listen  to  expostulation 
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from  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  Commander.  'Wliat  we  learn 
from  these  despatches  to  the  conduct  wliich  is  considered 
as  wholly  worthy  of  I’rance  is  not  reassuring  for  the  future. 
It  appears  that  French  officers  are  expected  by  their 
countrymen  to  insist  on  doing  what  they  please,  and  to 
treat  the  representations  of  foreigners  as  an  “ arrogant 
“ pretension,”  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of  Admii'al 
Pierre. 

A marked  change  comes  over  the  tone  of  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy.  The 
Governor  of  Mauritius  thoroughly  understands  how  to 
deal  with  French  admirals.  He  knows  that  they  are  a 
great  people  and  must  be  cracked  up  accordingly.  There- 
fore, when  he  has  to  send  a vessel  to  bring  offi  the  British 
residents  in  Tamatave,  he  prepares  the  way  for  a satisfactory 
arrangement  by  judicious  references  to  the  noble  sentiments 
of  this  terrible  French  officer.  This  soft  method  wasrewarded 
with  some  small  degree  of  success.  Captain  Crawfurd 
was  allowed  to  bring  aw’ay  as  many  of  the  British 
residents  as  his  vessel,  the  Stella,  could  carry ; but  even 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  failed  when  he  came  to  ask  for  a more 
serious  favour.  Mr.  Shaw  was  at  that  time  still  at  large 
in  the  ship  which  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  recognize  as  a 
prison.  This  degi’ee  of  liberty,  however,  did  not,  strange 
to  say,  seem  sufficient  to  the  missionary’s  wife,  and  she 
came  to  ask  for  her  husband’s  release  armed  with  a letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Mauritius.  The  answer  which 
Admiral  Pierre  makes  to  the  “ courteous  inquiries  ” con- 
tained in  this  document  gives  almost  the  first  authoritative 
account  we  have  yet  received  of  the  reasons  Avhy  Mr. 
Shaw  was  imprisoned,  and  a very  remarkable  story  it  is. 
Until  now  it  had  generally  been  supposed  that  the  mis- 
sionary was  accused  of  harbouring  spies;  but  it  appears 
that  his  only  ofience  was  to  have  been  the  tenant  of  a 
house  in  which  a picket  of  French  soldiers  got  drunk. 
Admiral  Pierre’s  version  of  the  story,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
translation  in  the  Times,  is  worth  quoting  ; — “ On  the 
“ occupation  of  Tamatave  by  the  French,  Mr.  Shaw  in- 
“ habited  as  tenant  a house  which  was  proposed  (sic)  by 
“ the  owner,  Mr.  Aitken,  to  receive  a picket  of  soldiers. 
“ When  they  came  to  take  up  their  quarters,  they  found  in 
“ the  garden  bottles  of  wine,  evidently  set  out  {disposees)  to 
“ tempt  them.  Those  who  tasted  suddenly  fell  into  a state 
“ of  lethargic  intoxication.”  The  Admiral  obviously  shared 
to  the  full  his  countrymen’s  admirable  faculty  for  telling  a 
story. 

It  appears  therefore  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  imprisoned  on 
the  charge  of  having  committed  what  under  the  circum- 
stances would  have  been  the  imbecile  ofience  of  having 
poisoned  a handful  of  French  soldiers.  In  view  of  the 
tact  that  he  has  since  been  released  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  nothing  to  try  him  for,  the  gravity  with  which 
Admiral  Pierre  talks  about  the  judicial  character  of  these 
proceedings  is  shghtly  absurd.  Indeed,  if  anything  was 
wanted  to  show  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  arrested  wholly  and 
solely  to  get  rid  of  an  influential  English  missionary  and  to 
frighten  his  Malagasy  friends,  it  would  be  this  ridiculous 
story.  A more  obvious  instance  of  a vamped-up  accusa- 
tion was  never  heard  of.  Looking  at  the  hollow  character 
of  the  whole  transaction  it  is  impossible  to  read  Admiral 
Pierre’s  solemn  sentimentalities  about  Mrs.  Shaw’s  unhappy 
position  and  his  harrowed  feelings,  or  his  penny-a-lining  refer- 
ence to  the  “ dramatic  element  ” which  her  arrival  brought 
into  the  situation,  without  indignation.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  act  in  this  matter  with  any  want  of  generosity,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Admiral  Pierre’s  death  will  not  induce  the 
English  Government  to  desist  from  demanding  a disavowal 
of  his  conduct  from  the  French  Ministry. 


BURGLARIES. 

The  social  season  in  London  has  now  been  over  for  some 
weeks,  and  all  who  can  are  enjoying  their  holidays. 
There  are,  however,  some  professional  men  whom  a press  of 
business  compels  to  forego  the  annual  recreation  which 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  are  able  to  indulge  in. 
Among  these  are  the  burglars.  Their  season,  which  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  has  now  begun.  At  first  sight 
the  comparatively  short  nights  of  September  might  seem 
unfavourable  to  the  burglar’s  pursuits.  But,  as  a set-ofi" 
against  this  drawback,  there  is  the  fact  that  at  this  time 
of  the  year  he  finds  ten  times  as  many  desirable  residences 
vacant  as  he  does  at  any  other  season.  Even  if  he  goes  to 
work  at  random  on  any  of  the  houses  which  he  knows  to  be 


empty,  his  chances  of  interruption  from  the  sei'vant  or  care- 
taker left  in  charge  are  fiir  less  than  they  wouhl  be  fi’Oin 
the  numerous  inmates  who  inhabit  it  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  But  the  scientific  burglar  does  not  go  to  work  at 
random.  He  ascertains,  before  trying  to  break  into  a house, 
what  sort  of  spoil  he  is  likely  to  find,  and  what  sort  of  re- 
sistance he  is  likely  to  meet  with.  It  is  by  no  means  every 
master  of  a house  who,  on  going  away  for  his  weeks  of  holi- 
day, is  prudent  enough  to  deposit  his  valuables  where  they 
cannot  be  stolen,  or  even  to  leave  any  efficient  person  in 
charge  of  them.  Through  tradesmen,  servants,  and  hangers- 
on  of  all  kinds,  the  haffits  of  a well-to-do  household  are  fir 
better  known  in  the  neighbourhood  than  the  fiimily  itself 
has  any  notion  of,  and  a housebreaker  of  ordinary  ingenuity 
has  no  difficulty  in  quietly  getting  all  the  information  which 
he  needs  in  order  to  know  beforehand  what  houses  are 
likely  to  prove  worth  his  while  to  attack.  As  the  autumn 
advances,  and  the  darkness  and  fogs  of  winter  come  on, 
the  second  part  of  his  season  begins.  Large  numbers  of 
people  have  then  returned  to  town  ; the  plate  and  jewelry 
of  those  who  placed  them  in  safe  keeping  during  their 
absence  are  now  back  again  in  the  house,  and  the  weaklier 
gives  facilities  to  the  burglar  which  the  holiday  season 
denies  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  then  finds  a hou.seful 
of  people,  and  his  chances  of  detection  are  greatly  increased. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  his  chances  of  escape,  if  he  once 
succeeds  in  getting  clear  of  the  premises,  are  much  greater. 
If  he  can  disable  or  frighten  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
when  discovered,  by  discharging  his  revolver,  and  make  his 
way  out  into  the  fog  and  darkness,  he  may  walk  home  as 
safely  as  if  he  had  been  paying  a visit  to  a friend. 

A man  suspected  of  being  one  of  the  Wimbledon  bur- 
glars who  shot  at  and  wounded  a police  constable  in 
pursuit  has  ivithin  the  last  few  days  been  arrested  and 
is  now  awaiting  trial.  Three  men  have  been  taken  up 
on  the  charge  of  loitering  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Russell  Square  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  imple- 
ments for  housebreaking  in  their  possession,  and,  further, 
of  violently  assaulting  the  police.  A “ jemmy,”  a crow- 
bar, a chisel,  and  a dark  lantern  were  among  the  trophies 
which  the  police  secured  on  this  occasion,  the  owner- 
ship of  none  of  which  implements  seems  to  favour  the 
theory  for  the  defence  that  the  prisoners  were  harmlessly 
“ taking  a walk.”  Nor  are  persons  engaged  in  this  inno- 
cent and  healthful  exercise  in  the  habit  of  knocking  down 
and  kicking  the  police.  In  the  papers  of  the  same  day  on 
which  these  facts  are  recorded  we  read  of  a burglary  at 
Bethnal  Green,  the  man  charged  -with  which  has  been  com- 
mitted for  trial ; and  of  an  attempt  at  housebreaking  at 
Camberwell  where  the  burglar,  though  hotly  pursued, 
managed  to  make  his  escape.  In  the  house  of  the  man 
charged  with  the  Wimbledon  burglary  a perfect  arsenal 
of  housebreaking  implements  was  discovered.  Among 
these  were  eighty-three  skeleton  keys,  twelve  wedges, 
three  “jemmies,”  four  knives,  a pair  of  pliers,  a chisel,  two 
files,  a six-chambered  loaded  revolver,  and  a reserve  of 
cartridges.  Ap>parently  the  improvements  in  the  art  of 
burglary  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  allied 
callings  of  the  forger  of  bank-notes  and  the  coiner  of  false 
money.  We  read,  for  example,  that  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  spurious  sovereigns  now  in  cii’culation  in 
England,  so  sldlfully  imitated  that  it  needs  a scientific 
expert  to  distinguish  them  from  the  genuine  gold.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  only  the  fact  that  the  forgers  cannot  find 
out  the  method  of  manufactui-ing  the  paper  used  for  Bank 
of  England  notes  which  prevents  them  from  palming  ofi"  on 
the  public  as  good  counterfeits  of  these  as  they  have  done 
of  less  skilfully  manufactured  foreign  bank-notes.  The 
rogue,  in  these  cases,  profits  by  the  advance  of  science  no 
less  than  the  honest  man.  The  burglar,  however,  is  in  a 
different  position.  His  tools  are  no  better  than  they  used 
to  be.  What  makes  him  a more  formidable  person  than  he 
formerly  was  is  that  he  now  carries,  and  freely  uses,  arms 
which  are  not,  as  a rule,  in  the  possession  of  the  peaceable 
householder  whom  he  despoils,  and  are  never  at  all  in  the 
possession  of  the  police,  whose  office  it  is  to  defend  society 
against  these  beasts  of  prey. 

That  the  question  of  arming  the  police  with  weapons  not 
inferior  to  those  used  by  the  burglar  is  a serious  one  is 
shown  by  the  meeting  of  the  twenty  divisional  superinten- 
dents of  the  Metropolitan  Police  held  last  Wednesday  at 
Scotland  Yard.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
specially  called  together,  was  to  discuss  this  question.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  supeiintendents  present  only  six,  it 
appears,  were  distinctly  in  favour  of  arming  the  police  with 
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revolvers.  The  other  fourteen  were  in  favour  of  avoiding 
the  experiment,  “ if  possible,”  as  is  significantly  added.  It 
seems  clear  from  this  addition  that  the  majority  look  on  the 
question  as  by  no  means  finally  settled,  and  do  not  deny 
that  a further  increase  in  the  number  and  murderous 
character  of  burglaries  may  render  the  proposed  step  neces- 
sary. The  only  argument  on  which  the  majority  based 
their  objection  was,  to  judge  from  the  scanty  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  “ that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  put 
“ revolvers  in  the  hands  of  men  who  might  rashly  use  them.” 
AVith  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  intimate 
practical  knowledge  of  the  police  and  of  the  criminal  classes, 
we  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  argument.  It  is  evident  to 
any  one  who  reads  the  newspapers  that  for  one  case  in 
which  a policeman  is  charged  with  making  a cruel  or  im- 
proper use  of  the  staff  which  he  now  carries  (and  which  is 
by  no  means  a weapon  to  be  trifled  with),  there  are  fifty  in 
which  he  is  wounded  and  maltreated  by  the  ruflians  whom 
he  tries  to  take  into  custody.  Surely  the  exemplary  manner 
in  which  the  police  habitually  behave  in  this  respect  affords 
some  guarantee  that  the  additional  weapon  which  they  may 
need  to  protect  their  lives  'will  not  be  used  recldessly. 
AVith  what  fairness,  we  would  further  ask,  can  we  place 
a policeman,  for  our  own  advantage  and  safety,  in  a posi- 
tion in  which  he  runs  a serious  risk  of  losing  his  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  deny  him  the  means  of  defending 
if?  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  most  professional 
burglars  carry  deadly  weapons  with  them,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  freest  use  of  them  against  anybody 
who  interferes  with  their  occupation.  The  knowledge  that 
they  are  better  armed  than  the  police  gives  them,  not 
unnaturally,  a confidence  which  the  latter,  however 
courageous,  cannot  possibly  have.  AVe  must  bear  in  mind 
also  the  difference  in  value  between  the  life  of  a bur- 
glar and  that  of  an  eflicient  constable.  If  a house- 
breaker is  shot,  it  is  a good  riddance ; but  if  a capable 
policeman  loses  his  fife,  society  also  loses  something  of  no 
small  value.  It  is  as  absurd  and  unjust  to  send  a badly- 
armed  constable  against  a well-armed  burglar  as  it  would 
be  to  arm  our  troops  with  rifles  of  an  old  pattern  and  send 
them  against  an  enemy  furnished  with  rifles  of  the  best  and 
newest  pattern.  There  is  still  another  consideration  which 
tells  in  favour  of  supplying  the  police  who  do  duty  in 
dangerous  districts  with  revolvers.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
were  known  to  carry  them  would  have  the  strongest  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  burglar.  At  present,  when  detected,  he 
makes  off;  and,  if  his  pursuers  gain  ground  on  him,  can 
turn  round  and  take  deliberate  aim  on  them  as  they  advance. 
A policeman’s  truncheon  is  useless  till  he  comes  to  close 
quarters ; but  before  this  happens  a cool-headed  burglar  has 
often  time  to  fire  two  or  three  shots  at  him.  The  mere  know- 
ledge that  burglary  had  become  a more  dangerous  trade 
than  it  used  to  be  would  probably  in  a short  time  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  burglaries,  and,  when  they  did  occur, 
would  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  guard  om*  property.  It  is  folly  in  a matter  of  this  sort 
to  talk  about  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  AVhat  is  wanted 
is  simply  to  equalize  the  risk  between  a useful  and  a worse 
than  useless  human  life.  At  present,  Avhen  a constable  and 
a housebreaker  come  into  conflict,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  housebreaker  can  and  will  kill  the  constable  than 
that  the  constable  either  will  or  can  kill  the  housebreaker. 
Even  if  the  two  are  similarly  armed,  the  policeman’s 
greater  reluctance  to  take  life  will  put  him  at  a disadvantage 
with  the  reckless  ruffians  who  take  to  burglary.  But  this 
is  a disadvantage  which  cannot  be  got  over.  The  infeilority 
of  weapons  can.  At  any  rate  a revolver  seems  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  alternative  de-vice  of  a whistle,  which  has 
been  actually  proposed,  apparently  not  in  jest. 


HENRI  CONSCIENCE. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  marked  by  wbat  we  may  venture 
to  call  an  unprecedented  mortality  among  the  representative 
novelists  of  Europe.  The  fatal  decade  opened  with  the  death  of 
Manzoni,  a loss  which  Italy  has  not  ceased  to  lament.  In  1875 
Denmark  parted  from  one  who  was  not  the  greatest,  hut  certainly 
hy  far  the  most  celebrated  of  her  writers,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  The  death  of  George  Sand  in  1876  was  speedily 
followed  hy  that  of  a woman,  Fernan  Caballero,  who  was  if  pos- 
sible more  to  Spain  than  Mme.  Dudevant  was  to  France.  In  1880 
George  Eliot  passed  away  from  us,  and  Auerbach  from  the 
Germans  in  1882.  Scarcely  a fortnight  ago,  Russia  experienced 
the  loss  of  a genius  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  we  have 
mentioned,  and  the  ashes  of  'Turgenieff  are  scarcely  cold  before 
Belgium  is  called  upon  to  mourn  the  only  man  in  whose  person 
her  literature  has  ever  succeeded  in  winning  the  ear  of  Europe. 


Henri  Conscience  died  at  his  house  in  Antwerp  on  Monday  night, 
having  never  recovered  from  the  excitement  caused  by  the  festival 
held  in  his  honour  three  weeks  ago,  when  his  statue  was  unveiled. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Hans  Andersen,  in  like  manner,  sur- 
vived the  honours  of  a public  monument  by  a very  short  space  of 
time.  The  death  of  Conscience  leaves  Jokai,  the  Magyar  writer, 
the  solitary  survivor  among  those  popular  novelists  of  the  smaller 
countries  of  Europe  who  formed  so  prominent  a feature  in  general 
literature  in  the  central  years  of  the  present  century. 

The  career  of  Conscience  was  as  curious  and  as  romantic  as 
that  of  any  of  his  heroes.  Although  he  invariably  signed  big 
Christian  name  Hendrik,  he  was  a Frenchman,  and  his  name  was 
Henri.  His  father  was  a very  eccentric  officer  in  the  French 
Imperial  Navy,  who  took  an  appointment  in  the  docks  at  Antwerp 
in  1 81 1,  when  that  city  formed  part  of  the  French  dominions. 
He  soon  married  a Flemish  girl,  who  presented  him,  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1812,  with  a son,  who  was  christened  Henri.  In  1815 
the  French  abandoned  Antwerp  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but 
left  the  elder  Conscience  behind  them.  It  seems  that  he  took  up  the 
business  of  buying  and  breaking  up  worn-out  vessels,  such  as  the 
port  of  Antwerp  was  full  of  after  the  peace.  The  child  grew  up  in 
an  old  shop  full  of  marine  stores,  to  which  the  father  afterwards 
added  a collection  of  waste  paper  and-  unsaleable  books.  Mme. 
Conscience  died  when  her  eldest  son  was  seven  years  old,  and 
the  boy  and  his  younger  brother  had  no  other  companion  than 
their  grim  and  eccentric  father.  Henri  soon  developed  an  in- 
satiable passion  for  reading,  and  revelled  all  day  long  among  the 
ancient,  torn,  and  musty  tomes  that  passed  through  the  garret  von 
their  way  to  destruction.  Suddenly,  when  tlie  boys  were  half- 
grown,  the  father  took  a violent  dislike  to  the  town,  sold  his 
shop,  and  retreated  to  that  Campine  which  Henri  Conscience 
describes  so  often  in  his  books  — the  desolate  flat  land  that 
stretches  between  Antwerp  and  Venloo.  Here  he  bought  a little 
farm,  with  a great  garden  round  it,  and  here,  while  their  father 
was  buying  ships  in  distant  havens,  the  boys  would  spend  weeks 
and  even  months  in  complete  solitude. 

After  an  adolescence  spent  under  these  extraordinary  cireum- 
stances,  we  next  And  the  young  man,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
earning  a desultory  livelihood  as  a tutor  in  Antwerp,  prosecuting, 
no  doubt,  his  own  studies  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  must, 
however,  have  been  soon  rudely  broken  into  by  the  Belgian 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  excited  the  youth  very  deeply,  and 
made  a man  of  him.  He  volunteered  as  a private  in  the  Belgian 
army,  and  for  six  weary  years  he  served  as  a soldier.  Ah’eady, 
in  1830,  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  writing  in  the  despised 
idiom  of  the  country,  an  idiom  which  was  considered  too  low 
to  be  spoken  or  written  by  educated  Belgians.  Although,  close 
by,  across  the  Scheldt,  the  Dutch  possessed  a rich  and  honoured 
literature,  many  centuries  old,  written  in  a language  scarcely 
differing  from  Flemish,  a foolish  prejudice  denied  recognition  to 
anything  written  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
nothing  had  been  written  there  for  many  years,  when  the  separa- 
tion in  1830  seemed  to  make  the  chasm  between  the  nations  and 
the  languages  one  which  could  never  be  bridged  over.  It  was 
therefore  with  prophetic  foresight  that  Conscience  wrote,  in  1830 
itself,  “ I do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I confess  I find  in  the  real 
Flemish  something  indescribably  romantic,  mysterious,  profound, 
energetic,  even  savage.  If  ever  I gain  the  power  to  write,  I shall 
throw  myself  head  over  ears  into  Flemish  literature.”  His  poems, 
however,  while  he  was  a soldier,  were  all  in  French;  in  1836, 
having  only  reached  the  rank  of  sergeant-major,  he  was  discharged 
without  a pension."  He  went  back  into  his  father’s  house,  and 
determined  to  do  the  impossible,  and  write  a Flemish  book.  He 
found  a passage  in  Guicciardini  which  fired  his  fancy,  and  straight- 
way he  wrote  off  that  series  of  scenes  in  the  war  of  Dutch  inde- 
pendence which  lives  in  Belgian  literature  under  the  title  of  In’t 
wonder jaer  1566,  and  which  was  published  in  Ghent  in  1837. 

The  young  man's  first  venture  had  one  unforeseen  result.  His 
father  thought  it  so  vulgar  of  him  to  write  a book  in  Flemish  that 
he  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  celebrated  novelist  of  the  future 
started  for  Antwerp,  with  a fortune  which  was  strictly  confined  to 
two  francs  and  a bundle  of  clothes,  if  we  do  not  add  to  these  pos- 
sessions the  ardour  and  energy  of  five-and-twenty.  An  old  school- 
fellow found  him  in  the  streets,  and  took  him  to  his  home  ; and 
soon  various  people  of  position,  among  them  the  eminent  painter 
AVappers,  interested  themselves  in  the  brilliant  and  unfortunate 
young  man.  AVappers  even  gave  him  a suit  of  clothes,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  King,  under  whose  patronage  he  published,  also 
in  1837,  his  second  volume,  Phantasia,  a collection  of  short 
romances.  A small  appointment  in  the  Provincial  Archives  relieved 
him  from  the  actual  pressure  of  want,  and  in  1838  he  made  his 
first  great  success  with  an  historical  novel  in  three  volumes,  De 
leeuw  van  Vlaenderen  (“  The  Lion  of  Flanders  ”),  which  still  holds 
its  place  as  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Fame  now  rewarded  the 
young  novelist,  but  no  substantial  profit.  Conscience  himself 
states  that  his  net  receipts  from  De  leeuw  van  Vlaendei'en  amounted 
to  exactly  six  francs.  He  gave  up  his  office,  for  he  could  not 
endure  the  restraint  of  it,  and  recollecting  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  tended  his  father's  garden  with  success,  he  took  a situation  as 
under-gardener  in  a country  house,  and  held  it  for  thirteen 
months.  But  AVappers  was  impatient  for  his  glory,  and  in  1841 
carried  him  oft'  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Antwerp.  In  1843,  after  a long  pause,  he  took  up  his  pen  again, 
and  wrote  the  charming  little  romance,  Hoe  men  schilder  wordt 

How  to  become  a Painter  ”),  one  of  those  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  most  European  languages. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  further  incidents  of  Conscience’s 
career,  for  they  do  not  differ  in  essential  matters  from  those  of 
every  successful  modem  man  of  letters.  lie  published  a viist 
number  of  novels  and  novelettes,  of  which  the  earlier  are  decidedly 
the  better,  and  he  easily  won  a position  as  the  leader  of  Belgian 
literature.  In  1841  a Flemish  Congress  met  at  Ghent,  and  the 
writings  of  Conscience  were  mentioned  as  the  seed  which  was 
most  likely  to  yield  a crop  of  national  literature.  Accordingly 
the  patriotic  party  undertook  to  encourage  their  circulation,  and 
each  fresh  contribution  from  his  pen  was  welcomed  as  an  honour 
to  Belgium.  To  write  in  Flemish  ceased  to  be  considered  a proof 
of  vulgarity ; on  the  contrary,  the  tongue  of  the  common  people 
became  almost  fashionable.  The  poet  Ledeganck,  who  celebrated 
the  three  Zusterstedan  (Sister-Cities)  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Antwerp  in  his  popular  ballads,  was  the  first  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Conscience,  who  had  adorned  his  novels  from  the  first 
with  Flemish  staves  and  songs.  Another  national  writer  arose  in 
Theodoor  van  Rijswijk,  and  Flemish  literature  began  to  live. 

It  was  in  1845  that  Conscience  published  his  Geschiedenis  van 
Belgien  (“Flistory  of  Belgium  ”),  an  ambitious  work,  intended  to 
foster  the  new  patriotic  and  romantic  sentiment,  but  not  sound 
enough  as  history  for  any  but  a Belgian  taste.  He  did  better 
service  to  his  country  in  those  exquisite  pictures  of  Flemish  home- 
life  which  form  the  most  valued  section  of  his  repertory,  and  of 
which  Siska  van  JRoosemael,  1844;  Hikke-tikke-tak,  1851 ; and  De 
arme  edelman  (“The  Decayed  Gentleman”),  1851,  are  perhaps  the 
finest.  These  also  had  an  instant  effect  upon  contemporary 
writers,  and  encouraged  the  efforts  in  a similar  vein  made  with  so 
much  success  by  Diericks,  while  as  a novelist  of  the  historical  and 
national  order  Conscience  was  soon  followed  by  such  worthy  imi- 
tators as  Sleeckx  and  Snieders.  Flemish  literature  has  continued 
to  fiourish,  and  receives  at  this  moment  more  public  attention 
than  ever  before.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  Conscience’s  suc- 
cessors has  approached  him  in  popularity,  or  has  deserved  to 
approach  him.  He  continues  to  be  the  one  Belgian  author  of 
European  reputation. 

It  remains  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  books  which 
have  enjoyed  so  wide  and  so  continuous  a popularity.  At  the 
outset  we  must  confess  that  a comparison  with  George  Sand  or 
with  Turg^nieff  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  for  Conscience  to 
sustain,  though  his  most  interesting  stories  certainly  invite  it.  In 
the  quality  of  style  he  is  stronger  than  in  any  other,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  carries  us  over  much  that  is  trivial  and 
much  that  is  rhetorical  by  the  exquisite  simplicity  and  sweetness 
of  his  diction.  For  this  reason  his  books  have  seldom  preserved 
their  reputation  in  a translation,  although  every  nation  of  Europe 
has  appeased  its  curiosity  by  the  publication  of  versions  of  at 
least  two  or  three  of  them.  As  an  historical  novelist.  Conscience 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  modern  school  of  realism  and 
archoeolcgy.  He  served  two  masters,  Alexandre  Dumas  pere  and 
Walter  Scott.  In  such  books  as  De  leeuw  van  Vlaenderen  we 
find  the  former  influence  predominant,  in  such  as  Jakob  van  Artevelde 
the  latter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  last-mentioned  is  a very 
well-written  and  pleasing  book,  and  it  gives  a romantic  and  even 
thrilling  picture  of  mediaeval  life  in  the  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  it 
belongs  to  an  order  of  literature  which  is  no  longer  produced,  and 
which  will  very  soon  cease  to  be  widely  read — the  class  of  historical 
novels  which  are  not  founded  upon  documentary  evidence,  and 
will  not  endure  close  archaeological  examination.  The  con- 
versations are  spirited,  the  groups  freshly  coloured  and  skilfully 
composed,  the  tone  lively  and  romantic,  and  yet  the  whole  book 
seems  to  hold  no  closer  relation  to  reality  than  is  held  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert’s  painted  processions  of  mediaeval  knights  and  ladies. 

Altogether  more  successful  and  more  likely  to  live  in  popular 
esteem  are  those  novels  in  which  Conscience  has  undertaken  to 
paint  the  life  of  his  own  day  as  he  saw  it  around  him.  Yet 
even  here  a critic  who  compares  his  work  with  that  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  his  craft  detects  weak  points  and  unfortunate 
mannerisms.  He  indulges  far  too  much  in  soliloquy ; he  is  too 
apt  to  use  his  characters  as  a chorus  by  whose  lips  he  informs  his 
readers  of  events  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know.  This 
kind  of  rhetoric,  and  a key  of  sentiment  that  is  occasionally  pitched 
too  high  for  modern  taste,  are  the  two  principal  drawbacks  to  our  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  Conscience’s  stories.  But  these  faults  do  not 
militate  against  his  genius,  nor  destroy  the  mild  charm  with  which 
be  holds  his  reader  captive.  As  an  example  of  his  peculiar 
method,  De  arme  edelman  is  perhaps  as  good  a type  as  any  other. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  conception  of  this  story,  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  plot,  which  displays  great  inventive  talent ; but  the 
execution,  the  way  in  which  these  simple  things  are  recounted,  is 
of  the  highest  artistic  excellence.  The  picture  by  which  the  de- 
cayed gentleman  is  introduced,  his  dress,  his  servants,  his  faded 
coach,  all  these  are  put  in  with  the  hand  of  a masterly  genre- 
painter,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a Metzu.  The  figures  of  the  daughter, 
of  her  lover,  and  of  his  rich  uncle,  are  conceived  in  the  same  deli- 
cately artistic  spirit,  and  though  the  principal  incident  in  the 
whole  novel  is  a dinner-party  at  the  poor  gentleman’s  house,  in 
which  he  contrives  to  hide  the  fact  of  his  poverty,  this  incident  is 
led  up  to  and  sustained  with  so  much  vivacity,  humour,  and 
pathos,  that  the  reader  is  as  much  thrilled  by  it  as  by  the  relation 
of  a murder  or  a duel.  When  the  rich  uncle  finishes  the  third 
and  last  bottle  of  wine,  and  calls  for  more,  our  hearts  beat  with  as 
much  alarm  and  excitement  as  if  it  were  ourselves  who  had  to 
extricate  our  reputation  for  hospitality  from  so  terrible  a dilemma. 


JOHNSON’S  RA31BLER. 

The  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  naturally  much 
out  of  favour  with  a generation  which  knows  them  very 
little  and  very  ill ; it  is  an  agreeable  surprise,  therefore,  in 
these  days  to  find  a word  said  in  their  favour,  especially  if 
it  be  said  with  sen.se  and  discrimination  as  well  as  with 
sympathy.  In  the  current  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine 
an  anonymous  writer  shows  all  these  qu.alities  in  a paper  upon 
Johnson’s  Itambler,  which  he  most  truly  calls  a “ neglected 
book.”  Johnson  himself  has  been  more  leniently  treated  than 
most  of  his  fellows,  perhaps  because  he  was  so  different  from  them 
in  manner  and  appearance.  It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  a part 
of  the  curious,  the  almost  personal,  antipathy  displayed  towards 
the  eighteenth  century  by  so  many  worthy  souls  in  the  nine- 
teenth, arises  from  the  precision  and  uniformity  of  its  social  and 
sumptuary  ideas — characteristics  which  must  naturally  be  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  persons  who  set  so  high  a store  on  eccen- 
tricity, and  hold  that  to  differ  from  one’s  fellows  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  superior  to  them.  Johnson,  as  we  all  know,  was  the 
least  of  a precisian,  in  his  appearance  at  any  rate,  that  ever 
lived ; nor  had  learning  produced  upon  his  manners  that  ellect 
which  the  grammarian  assures  us  to  be  its  special  prerogative.  Of 
Johnson,  therefore,  there  is  some  hope  among  these  excellent 
creatures  that  he  may  be  saved  ; but  their  tolerance  of  the  man 
does  not  extend  to  the  writer.  They  will  confess  to  a gracious 
acquaintance  with  the  “ Why,  no.  Sir,”  and  the  “ Sir,  you  are  a 
fool,”  and  the  other  conversational  idiosyncrasies  of  the  sage,  but 
they  would  stare  if  asked  their  opinion  of  his  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  or  his  Lives  of  the  Poets ; and,  even  of  those  who  think  it 
no  shame  to  read  and  to  enjoy  the  writers  of  the  great  age  “ of 
prose  and  reason,”  few  probably  will  in  honesty  confess  to  any 
close  acquaintance  with  that  “ memorial  of  lonely  wisdom  and 
silent  dignity  ” which  Johnson  has  left  us  in  his  Rambler.  Bennet 
Langton  tells  us  that,  happening  one  day  to  mention  that  he  had 
read  a good  deal  in  Olenardus’s  Greek  Grammar,  he  was  met  by 
Johnson  with,  “Why,  Sir,  who  is  there  in  this  town  who  knows 
anything  of  Olenardus  but  you  and  I ? ” The  WTiter  in  Mac~ 
millan’s  Magazine  quotes  this  saying  as  furnishing  an  apt  parallel 
to  the  fate  of  Johnson’s  own  favourite  work ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  is  right. 

The  author  of  the  paper  in  question,  in  pleading  against  the 
decision  of  posterity,  confines  himself  to  the  essays  “ professedly 
serious,”  to  use  Johnson’s  own  words — to  that  part  of  the  work 
on  which  he  owned  himself,  in  the  last  paper,  to  look  back  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  as  his  chief  claim  to  be  numbered  among 
those  writers  “ who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue  and  confidence 
to  truth.”  But  this  pleasant  pleader  concludes  with  a wish  that 
space  had  permitted  him  “ to  give  instances  of  what  Macaulay  so 
well  describes  as  ‘ the  solemn  yet  pleasing  humour  ’ of  some  of  the 
lighter  papers.”  The  instances  would  not  be  very  numerous. 
Johnson  knew  this  well  enough  himself.  “As  it  has  been  my 
principal  design,”  he  says,  “ to  inculcate  wisdom  or  piety,  I have 
allotted  few  papers  to  the  idle  sports  of  imagination.  Some,  per- 
haps, may  be  found,  of  which  the  highest  excellence  is  harmless 
merriment ; but  scarcely  any  man  is  so  steadily  serious  as  not  to 
complain  that  the  severity  of  dictatorial  instruction  has  been  too 
seldom  relieved,  and  that  he  is  driven  by  the  sternness  of  the 
Rambler's  philosophy  to  more  cheerful  and  airy  companions.” 
His  merriment  is  always  harmless  ; but  it  is  not,  in  his  writings 
at  any  rate,  always  very  catching.  In  his  179th  paper  he  quotes 
a saying  of  Cicero’s  that  every  man  has  two  characters,  one  , 
common  to  him  and  all  mankind,  the  other  that  which  discrimi- 
nates him  from  the  rest  of  his  own  species,  and  impresses  on 
him  a manner  and  temper  peculiar  to  himself,  which  particular 
character,  if  it  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  general  humanity, 
it  is  always  his  business  to  cultivate  and  preserve.  And  he  adds 
to  this  that,  “ Scarce  any  man  becomes  eminently  disagreeable 
but  by  a departure  from  his  real  character,  and  an  attempt 
at  something  for  which  nature  or  education  have  left  him 
unqualified.”  It  is  clear  that  neither  nature  nor  education  had 
qualified  Johnson  to  shine  as  a humorous  writer.  Witnesses  to 
the  lighter  side  of  his  character  can  indeed  be  called.  Miss 
Burney,  for  example,  who  was  a great  favourite  with  him,  declared 
that  he  had  “ more  fun  and  comical  humour  and  love  of  nonsense 
about  him  than  almost  anybody  I ever  saw.”  His  comicality,  one 
may  suspect,  was  not  always  voluntary.  The  spectacle  of  Johnson 
running  races  on  a grass  plot  with  a young  girl,  and  kicking  off 
his  slippers  to  run  the  faster,  must  have  been  comical  indeed,  but 
scarcely  in  the  way  that  he  designed.  It  is  true  that  he  had,  as 
Macaulay  says,  looked  on  men  and  manners  with  an  observant  and 
discriminating  eye — the  men,  that  is  to  say,  of  a particular  place 
and  a particular  age.  How  keen  was  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in 
others,  both  his  writings  and  his  conversation  amply  show ; and 
the  latter,  at  any  rate,  furnishes  no  less  abundant  proof  of  a 
humour  which  does  not  always  need  the  epithet  of  solemn.  But 
when  he  took  ,his  pen  in  hand  he  became  another  man.  In  the 
stately  march  of  his  sentences,  their  formal  phraseology  and 
balanced  periods,  no  unbecoming  garb  for  the  principles  of 
morality  and  wisdom,  the  humour  of  the  original  idea  lies  often 
as  completely  buried  as  w'as  Guse  Gibbie  in  the  buff  coat  and  jack- 
boots  of  Ciiddie  Headrigg.  Indeed,  as  though  in  sheer  defiance 
of  the  diificulties  under  which  he  was  conscious  of  struggling, 
he  is  rarely  so  solemn  and  so  sesquipedalian  as  in  some  of  those 
papers  “ whose  highest  excellence  is  harmless  merriment.”  It  is 
only  fair,  however,  to  remember  that  incomparably  the  dullest 
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paper  in  the  whole  series  was  not  his,  but  Richardson’s ; that 
paper  of  “ Ad  rice  to  Unmarried  Ladies”  (97)  which  one  of  his 
many  female  flatterers  assured  the  author  of  Pamela  was  believed 
by  the  town  to  be  the  work  of  “ one  concerned  in  the  Spectators, 
it  being  so  much  better  written  than  any  of  the  Ramhlers.’' 
When  Johnson  was  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  the  question  of 
precedence  between  him  and  Addison  was  a favourite  subject  of 
dispute,  a question  which  one  could  hardly  believe  had  ever 
arisen  among  rational  beings,  had  not  our  own  day  seen  many 
similar  questions  no  whit  less  extravagant  as  solemnly  debated. 
To  put  Sir  Roger  and  Will  Wimble  and  Will  Honevcombe  and 
the  Retired  Citizen — who,  as  compared  with  Squire  Bluster  and 
the  Busys  and  the  Club  of  Antiquaries,  are  as  our  own  contem- 
poraries to  a case  of  Egyptian  mummies — to  put  such  immortals 
aside,  one  need  but  compare  the  story  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum  wuth 
the  story  of  Auingait  and  Ajut,  the  Journal  of  Clarinda  with  the 
Bus}'  Life  of  a Young  Lady,  or  the  Transmigration  of  Pug  the 
Monkey  with  the  Revolutions  of  a Garrett,  to  see  at  once  the  im- 
measurable difference  between  the  method  of  Addison  and  the 
method  of  Johnson.  No  one,  indeed,  can  read  the  latter's  bio- 
graphy of  Addison  without  seeing  that  he  must  himself  have  been 
as  conscious  of  this  difference  as  w'e  are  to-day.  But  those  who 
are  doubtful  may  learn  it  from  a note  prefixed  to  the  33rd  paper  of 
the  Idler — a paper  contributed  by  Thomas  Warton  on  “ the  Journal 
of  a Fellow  of  a College” — in  which  the  editor  hopes  that 
he  may  be  “ allowed  to  remark  that  the  Journal  of  the  Citizen 
in  the  Spectator  has  almost  precluded  the  attempt  of  any 
future  writer.”  Perhaps  Johnson  is  nowhere  less  at  his  ease 
than  when  ridiculing  the  follies  and  fancies  of  women  of 
fashion,  particularly  when  he  does  so  out  of  their  own  lips — 
subjects  which  Addison  on  the  contrary  touched  with  a hand 
of,  even  for  him,  peculiar  lightness.  Macaulay  quotes  one  or  two 
such  passages,  and  very  pertinently  asks  whether  Sir  John  Falstatf 
wore  his  petticoats  with  a worse  grace.  Yet  curiously  enough  it 
is  in  one  of  these  very  papers  that  Johnson  not  only  gives  us  one  of 
his  happiest  strokes  of  humour,  but  also  an  example — in  such  it  is, 
we  think,  the  only  example — of  a style  at  one  with  its  subject. 
It  is  a paper  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  191st,  containing,  in 
a letter  from  “Bellaria,”  the  busy  life  of  a fashionable  young  lady. 
The  fair  correspondent,  after  enumerating  the  miseries  of  being 
confined  to  her  room  with  a cold  while  her  young  companions  and 
rivals  are  in  the  full  tide  of  their  pleasures,  goes  on — ■ 

My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a bundle  of  your  papers  for  my  amuse- 
ment. She  says  you  are  a philosopher  and  will  teach  me  to  moderate  my 
desires,  and  look  upon  the  world  with  indifference.  But,  dear  sir,  I do  not 
wish  nor  intend  to  moderate  my  desires,  nor  can  I think  it  proper  to  look 
upon  the  world  with  indifference  till  the  world  looks  with  indifference  on 
me.  I have  been  forced,  however,  to  sit  this  morning  a whole  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  your  paper  before  my  face ; but  just  as  my  aunt  came  in, 
Phyilida  had  brought  me  a letter  from  Mr.  Trip,  which  I put  within  the 
leaves  ; and  rend  about  uhsenc;,  and  inrovsnlaheniss,  and  ardour,  and  irre- 
siditk passion,  and  eternal  constancy,  while  my  aunt  imagined  that  I was 
puzzling  myself  with  your  philosophy,  and  often  cried  out,  when  she  saw 
me  look  confused,  “ If  there  is  any  word  which  you  do  not  understand, 
child,  I ■will  explain  it.” 

To  find  the  bumour  of  tbe  Rambler  at  its  best  we  must  go 
not  to  its  “harmless  merriment”;  nor  to  its  dallyings  with  the 
“ idle  sports  of  the  imagination  ” ; nor  to  those  papers  in  which 
he  satirized,  with  no  malicious,  though  with  a heav'y,  hand,  the 
foibles  of  a society  which  he  only  came  to  know  late  in  life,  and 
then  but  intermittently.  We  must  go  rather  to  those  in  which 
he  treats  of  a class  of  men  that  he  knew  to  the  very  core,  and 
of  things  with  which  his  own  life  was  inseparably  connected.  As 
in  his  of  fAe  Poets  Johnson  is  seriously  at  his  best,  because 
he  is  then  handling  the  subject  which  he  loved  best  and  knew 
best ; so  in  those  papers  in  the  Rambler  in  which  he  treats  of 
authors  and  of  their  natural  enemies,  the  critics,  we  have  him  at 
his  best  in  his  lighter  moods,  and  for  the  same  reason.  If  any 
one  will  read  through  the  papers  numbered  3,  14,  16,  19,  21,  23, 
60,  93,  106,  137,  145,  146,  I54>  157,  169,  176,  179,  193,  and  207, 
he  will  see  that  Johnson  was  capable  of  using  his  pen  as  smartly 
on  such  subjects  as  his  tongue.  It  is  true  that  his  humour  even 
then  is  a very  different  thing  from  humour  as  it  seems  mostly  to 
be  understood  to-day.  It  is  true  that  even  in  his  treatment  of 
such  familiar  and  personal  topics  he  could  with  a clear  con- 
science say,  as  he  said  in  his  noble  farewell  to  his  readers,  that 
he  “had  never  complied  with  temporary  curiosity,”  and  that 
in  his  papers  “no  man  could  look  for  censure  of  his  enemies 
or  praises  of  himself.”  It  is  true  that  the  prime  virtue  of 
those  papers  lies  rather  in  their  admirable  good  sense  than  in 
their  humour.  Nevertheless  humour  there  is,  for  those  who  do 
not  believe  it  to  lie  only  in  extravagant  drollery,  in  verbal  con- 
ceits, or  in  sheer  buffoonery'.  For  the  matter,  Addison  himself 
could  hardly  have  bettered  the  “ Account  of  an  Author  Travelling- 
in  Quest  of  his  own  Fame  (146),  or  the  author's  “ Art  of  Praising 
Himself  ” (193),  thovgh  it  is  true  the  manner  vvmuld  have  been 
something  diti'erent.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  Johnson  makes 
no  universal  war,  as  Pope  did,  ’upon  Grub  Street.  He  never 
laughs  at  the  igrrorant  or  the  dull  merely  for  their  ignorance  or 
dulness.  It  is  against  vanity  and  presumption  and  afl'ectation  and 
insincerity  that  his  pen  is  pointed.  “Ignorance  or  dulness,”  he 
says,  “ have  indeed  no  power  of  affording  delight,  but  they  never 
give  disgust  except  when  they  assume  the  dignity  of  knowledge, 
or  ape  the  sprightliness  of  wit.” 

The  writer  of  the  paper  which  has  furnished  us  with  so  welcome 
an  excuse  for  a word  iu  favour  of  this  “ nenlected  book  ” hopes 
that  he  may  be  the  means  of  sending  some  leaders  to  its  pages. 


That  wish  we  cordially  re-echo.  "Wq  may  hardly,  indeed,  expect 
that  an  age  which  appears  to  find  its  idea  of  “ harmless  merri- 
ment” in  the  French  Palais  Royal  and  the  English  Gaiety  will 
turn  very  eagerly  for  its  amusement  to  a book  written  more  than  a 
century  ago.  But,  to  paraphrase  Johnson’s  own  words,  few  men,  it 
may  be  supposed,  are  so  steadily  frivolous  that  they  have  not  some 
tnoments  in  which  they  prefer  to  be  quietly  instructed  rather  than 
violently  amused.  At  such  times  they  might  do  worse  than  turn 
to  the  Rambler.  They  will  find  in  it  a fund  of  good  sense  and 
homely  vvisdom,  not  always  expressed  in  words  borrow'ed  from, 
the  Latin  and  six  feet  long,  which  they  will  hardly  find  in  their 
favourite  authors  of  the  day,  which  it  will  take  them  but  little 
time  and  do  them  no  harm  to  read.  Two  passages  we  will  venture 
to  quote,  as  showing  perhaps  as  well  as  any  how  little  the  world 
changes,  and  how  rashly  they  may  speak  v.ho  call  the  wisdom  of 
the  Rambler  out  of  date  and  superfluous  iu  our  day.  One  is  from  a 
paper  on  the  Inefiicacy  of  Genius  without  Learning  (154),  and 
runs  as  follows:  — 

The  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation  is  impatience  of  stud}',  con- 
tempt of  (he  great  masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  and  a disposition  to  rely 
wholly  upon  unassisted  genius  and  natural  sagacity.  The  wiis  of  these 
happy  days  have  di.scovered  a way  to  fame,  which  tlie  dull  caution  of  our 
laborious  ancestors  durst  never  attempt ; they  cut  the  knots  of  sophistry 
which  it  was  formerly  the  business  of  years  to  untie,  solve  difficulties 
by  sudden  irradiations  of  intelligence,  and  comprehend  long  processes  of 
argument  by  immediate  intuition. 

The  other  is  from  a pap^r  on  the  Dignity  and  Usefulness  of 
Biography  (60),  and  is  to  this  effect : — 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to 
gratify  the  public  curiosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his  interest,  his  fear,  his 
gratitude,  or  his  tenderness,  overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to 
conceal,  if  not  to  invent.  There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 
hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they  can  no  longer 
suffer  by  their  detection  ; rve  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of  characters  adorned 
with  uniform  panegynck,  and  not  to  be  known  from  one  another,  but  by 
extriusick  and  casual  circumstances.  ...  If  we  owe  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to 
virtue,  and  to  truth. 


GROUNDS  OF  MODERN  TOLERATION. 

WE  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  being,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  much  better  than  our  fathers;  we  have  learnt  to 
tolerate  dissent  from  our  own  opinions.  And  it  is  common  enough 
to  add  that  this  proves  our  advance  in  Christian  sentiment;  that 
persecution  was  only  worthy  of  the  dark  ages,  when  “ graceless 
zealots  ” fought  for  “ forms  of  faith,”  whereas  we  know  how  to 
appreciate  rectitude  of  heart  amidst  diversities  of  belief.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  usual  with  sceptical  writers  to  argue  that  the 
progress  of  toleration  is  measured  by  the  progress  of  unbelief,  or 
at  least  of  religious  indifl'erence  ; it  marks  “ the  secularization  of 
politics.”  Mr.  Lecky  has  devoted  two  long  chapters  of  his  History 
of  Rationalism  to  ih'd  subject.  He  considers  that  all  consistent 
upholders  of  any  dogmatic  creed  will  persecute  when  they  are 
able,  and  are  justified  in  doing  so.  “The  Catholic  doctrines  of 
the  guilt  of  error,  and  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  [or,  let  us 
add,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  as 
interpreted  by  themselv'es],  were  amply  sufficient  to  justify  it ; ” 
sufficient  perhaps  to  explain,  but  hardly  to  j ustify  it.  Men  who 
insist  on  the  Christian  duty  of  toleration  may  safely  plead  that 
neither  in  the  New  Testament  nor  in  the  teaching  or  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church  is  any  countenance  given  to  religious 
persecution  ; it  was  first  indeed  introduced  into  Christendom 
by  the  Priscillianist  heretics  in  Spain,  the  very  country  where 
it  attained  the  largest  proportions  afterwards.  Nor  can  Mr. 
Lecky 's  assertion  that  persecution,  when  sufficiently  thorough, 
always  succeeds  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  if  by  suc- 
ceeding at  least  be  meant  anything  beyond  temporary  and  local 
success  iu  putting  down  the  persecuted  sect ; and  the  proposition 
thus  limited  is  little  better  than  a truism.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that,  when  we  look  below  the  surface,  persecution  has 
usually  iu  the  long  run  done  more  to  damage  the  protected  than 
the  persecuted  creed.  Thus,  e.y.,  Elizabeth's  persecution  of  Catholics 
in  England  is  one  of  Mr.  Lecky^’s  instances,  but  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  suffered  far  heavier  loss  iu  this  country  from  her 
sister’s  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  though  there  was  a good 
deal  in  the  political  conditions  of  the  case  to  excuse  it.  On  this 
subject  however  we  have  spoken  more  than  once  before,  and  it  is 
no  part  of  our  present  design  to  pursue  the  argument.  We  are  not 
concerned  here  to  inquire  whether  persecution  of  error  is  justifiable 
on  religious  grounds,  or  how  far  it  is  likely  to  answer  its  purpose. 
"We  may  be  content  to  assume — what  we  hold  to  be  the  truth — 
that  it  is  not  justifiable,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  fail.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  our  nineteenth  century  has  as  good  a right  as  is 
popularly  supposed  to  boast  of  its  firmer  grasp  of  the  Christian 
principle  of  toleration,  or  that  there  is  no  force  in  the  sceptical 
taunt  that  we  have  become  tolerant  because  we  have  ceased  to 
believe.  It  is  true  that  we  have  become  more  tolerant  than 
our  forefathers,  but  it  is  not  true  that  our  toleration  is  by 
any  means  complete.  It  is  true  again  that,  on  the  highest 
Christian  principles  and  the  fullest  appreciation  of  tbe  best  in- 
terests of  their  faith,  orthodox  believers  ought  to  refrain  from 
persecution ; it  is  not  true  that  the  onlyq  if  even  the  chief, 
reason  why  we  do  in  fact  persecute  less  openly  and  less 
fiercely  than  was  common  iu  former  ages  is  that  we  have  attained 
to  a clearer  understanding  of  our  Christian  obligations.  Avery 
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slight  regard  to  obvious  facts  must  convince  any  impartial  in- 
quirer that  there  has  been  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  Religious 
bigotry  was  never,  or  hardly  ever,  the  sole  motive  of  persecution 
m any  age ; religious  indifl'erence  rather  than  Christian  charity  is 
certainly  one  motive  of  our  modern  toleration,  which  therefore 
becomes  uncertain  directly  men  have  ceased  to  be  indifferent. 

Mr.  Freeman  complains  that  English  tourists  in  Switzerland 
are  too  absorbed  in  Alpine  adventure  to  spare  any  attention  for 
the  politics  of  the  one  country  which  exhibits  “freedom  in  its 
purest  and  most  ancient  form.”  It  is  rather  strange,  when  we  re- 
member his  words,  to  read  a paragraph  in  the  Latest  Intelli- 
gence columns  of  last  Wednesday’s  Times,  which  informs  us 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  Miss  Booth,  daughter  of  the 
Salvationist  General,  has  bsen  twice  arrested,  on  religious  grounds, 
in  that  freest  of  all  free  countries.  On  Sunday  last  she  held,  a meet- 
ing in  a wood  five  miles  from  Neuchatel,  and  at  its  close  found 
herself  surrounded  by  sixteen  gendarmes  and  two  members  of 
the  Government,  who  arrested  her  for  contravening  the  order 
prohibiting  Salvationist  meetings  in  the  canton,  and  took  her 
to  Neuchatel,  where  she  was  examined  and  eventually  dis- 
charged on  her  parole  to  appear  when  called  upon  to  answer  the 
■charge.  The  next  day  she  went  to  Geneva  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  one  of  her  converts,  and  was  at  once  again  arrested  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  Commune  and  a policeman,  and  after  being  examined 
in  the  town-hall  was  conveyed  over  the  frontier.  One  need  have 
no  particular  sympathy,  whether  on  religious  or  other  grounds, 
with  Salvationist  teaching,  and  still  less  with  their  accustomed 
methods  of  inculcating  it — and  certainly  we  have  none — to  perceive 
that  it  is  rather  rough  practice  not  to  tolerate  their  meetings  even 
“ in  a wood.”  That  it  does  not  spring  from  an  orthodox  objection 
to  any  heresies  which  may  be  associated  with  General  Booth’s  move- 
ment, so  much  as  from  a sceptical  dislike  of  religious  enthusiasm 
altogether,  hardly  alfects  the  question,  for  there  may  be  an  irreli- 
gious as  well  as  a religious  intolerance.  Atheism  can  be  both 
dogmatic  and  persecuting,  when  it  has  a mind,  as  experience  too 
abundantly  proves.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  Swiss 
officials  did  not  attempt  to  burn  Miss  Booth,  but  only  conducted 
her  to  the  frontier,  and  to  her  no  doubt  the  diflerence  is  a very 
important  one ; but  here  too  there  is  something  to  be  said  by  way 
of  reply.  Burning  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  even  within  living 
memory  there  has  been  a great  change  in  all  European  countries, 
our  own  included,  in  the  severity  of  punishment  inflicted  on 
■criminals  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  tone  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject ; in  Switzerland,  we  believe,  capital  punishment  has  been 
abolished.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  sheep-stealing  and 
■some  still  lighter  forms  of  theft  were  capital  ofl'ences  in  Eng- 
land ; nay  it  is  not  so  very  long — to  cite  a directly  religious 
example — since  it  was  a penal  ofi'ence  to  celebrate  mass.  On 
tile  other  hand  Salvationist  preachments,  however  distasteful 
to  Swiss  believers  or  unbelievers,  cannot  be  a very  serious 
annoyance  to  them  ; were  it  otherwise,  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  they  would  be  content  with  transporting  the  delin- 
quents beyond  the  frontier.  Let  us  take  another  example,  which 
perhaps  approaches  the  most  nearly  in  our  own  day  to  the 
sort  of  feeling  provoked  by,  say,  the  Albigenses  in  mediaeval 
Europe.  Of  course  the  Albigenses  were  condemned  as  heretics, 
but  the  intense  antipathy  felt  against  them,  which  took  shape  in 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  and  the  crusade  of  Simon  of  Montfort, 
was  probably  due  to  the  social  and  moral  enormities  laid  to  their 
charge,  not  without  some  reason,  if  we  may  trust  recent  inves- 
tigations. They  were  looked  upon  in  short  as  social  pariahs.  Now 
very  much  the  same  feeling  has  been  roused  in  our  own  day  in 
North  America  by  the  Mormonites,  who  are  also  heterodox  enough, 
if  judged  by  any  received  standard  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  but 
are  hated,  not  for  their  heterodoxy,  but  for  their  outrages  on 
uiriversally  acknowledged  principles  of  Christian  morality.  And 
if  there  is  no  Inquisition  in  the  United  States,  ominous  threats  of 
something  very  like  a war  of  extermination — a sort  of  Albigensian 
crusade — against  them  have  been  heard  over  and  over  again,  and 
may  some  day^take  effect.  We  are  not  discussing  now  how  far 
the  charges  brought  against  them  are  deserved — they  are  certainly 
not  wholly  undeserved — or  whether  any  drastic  measures  of  repres- 
■sion  would  be  legitimate.  Our  aim  is  merely  to  show  that  the 
temper  of  modern  and  mediaeval  society  in  its  attitude  towards 
those  outside  its  pale — call  them  heretics  or  what  you  will— does 
not  differ  so  very  widely  as  is  often  assumed. 

Another  point  is  suggested  by  this  reference  to  the  American 
hatred  of  the  Mormonites.  An  ingenious  apologist  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  in  the  current  number  of  the  Month,  the  Jesuit  organ, 
urges  one  argument  to  which  some  weight  must  fairly  be  allowed. 
He  appeal’s  indeed,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  disposed  to  de- 
fend the  principle  of  persecution  in  the  abstract — though  he  holds 
that  at  present  “ neither  Europe  nor  any  country  in  Europe  is 
worthy  of  ” such  a tribunal — and  he  lays  ’great  stress  on  the 
largely  exaggerated  figures  in  Llorente’s  History  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Llorente,  we  believe,  does  exaggerate  the  number  of  the 
victims  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  though  we  need  some  better 
evidence  than  is  provided  in  the  Month  to  convince  us  that  the 
comparatively  low  figure  (of  140  executions  a year)  substituted 
by  his  critic  is  at  all  nearer  the  mark ; but  into  that  controversy 
there  is  no  occasion  to  enter  here.  The  real  gist  of  the  writer’s 
argument  is  based  on  the  strength  of  national  sentiment  in  Spain 
against  heretics,  and  especially  “ Maranos  ” and  “ Moriscoes  ” (or 
Jewish  and  Moorish  converts),  who  were  suspected  of  secretly 
adhering  to  their  old  faith.  So  strong,  he  argues,  was  this  popular 
feeling  that  they  would  have  been,  and  in  some  cases  had  been, 


lynched,  and  the  special  office  and  justification  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition — or  “ Court  of  Inquiry,”  as  he  prefers  to  term  it — 
was  to  sift  the  charges  brought  against  them  and  separate  the  inno- 
cent from  the  guilty ; it  was  “ the  corrective  of  Lynch  Law.”  And 
he  goes  on  to  remark  that,  if  there  had  been  an  Inquisition  in  France, 
we  should  have  been  spared  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  With- 
out pausing  to  dispute  about  details,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
disputable,  we  may  admit  at  once  that  there  is  a certain  plausi- 
bility in  the  argument,  not  as  applied  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
exclusively,  but  to  the  whole  history  of  religious  persecution. 
There  were  historical  reasons,  from  the  early  conflicts  of  the 
Spanish  Church  with  Arianism,  and  afterwards  with  the  Moors 
and  Jews,  which  tended  to  identify  Catholic  orthodoxy  with 
patriotic  sentiment  in  Spain,  just  as  Protestantism  became  identi- 
fied with  patriotism  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eliza.beth  ; and  in  a lesser  degree  the  same  holds  good  of  France, 
where  the  anti-patriotic  line  taken  by  the  Huguenots  had  a de- 
cisive influence  in  securing  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Catholicism 
over  Calvinism,  though  at  one  time  the  rival  parties  were  pretty 
equally  matched  in  numbers.  And  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
laws  against  heresy  represented,  and  to  some  extent  restrained, 
popidar  zeal,  and  accordingly  that  the  relaxation  of  these  laws 
indicates  a cooling  down  of  that  zeal.  The  Church  and  King  mob 
which  wrecked  Dr.  Priestley’s  chapel  would  be  an  anachronism  in 
modern  Birmingham.  So  far  it  is  true  that  toleration,  while  to 
higher  minds  it  commends  itself  on  grounds  of  Christian  justice  and 
expediency  entirely  compatible  with  the  devoutest  orthodox  belief, 
does  in  popular  sentiment  and  in  the  legislation  which  expresses 
it,  mark  the  growth  of  religious  indifference.  We  may  gather 
from  a curious  item  of  American  statistics  put  on  record  the 
other  day  that,  wherever  the  penal  law  falls  short  of  popular 
feeling,  it  is  apt  to  be  rudely  supplemented.  It  is  stated  that  in 
the  United  States  during  tho  present  year  sixty-five  persons 
have  been  legally  tried  and  hanged,  and  seventy-one  put  to  death 
by  “ lynch  law.”  We  suspect  that  the  legal  prohibitions  enforced 
against  the  Salvationists  in  Switzerland  grew  out  of  a popular 
antipathy,  which  we  are  not  defending,  but  which  might  perhaps 
have  found  some  coarser  method  of  expression  if  left  to  itself- 
And  if  the  United  States  Government  should  ever  decide  to  take 
action  against  the  “peculiar  institutions”  of  Utah,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  they  will  be  only  forestalling  an  outbreak  of  popular 
violence.  People  do  not  find  it  much  easier  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury than  in  the  thirteenth  to  be  tolerant  of  what  really  kindles 
their  aversion.  In  the  thirteenth  century  heresy,  or  certain  forms 
of  it,  did  very  strongly  rouse  their  aversion.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  heresy,  as  such,  has  come  to  be  condoned — on  better 
grounds  no  doubt  by  the  few,  but  by  the  many  because  they  are 
no  longer  themselves  fervently  orthodox.  There  are  still  however 
particular  kinds  of  religious  enthusiasm  or  eccentricity  which 
provoke  keen  irritation  in  the  breasts  of  ordinary  believers,  or 
oftener  of  determined  unbelievers,  and  when  such  passions  are- 
once  brought  into  play  our  loud  professions  of  universal  toleration 
are  apt  to  prove  skin-deep.  To  us  the  Albigenses  are  a name, 
the  Salvationists  and  Mormonites  are  a reality.  We  might  learn 
to  be  less  peremptory  in  our  censures  of  mediaeval  intolerance  if  we 
took  the  trouble  to  form  a juster  estimate  of  our  own. 


FOLKESTONE  AND  SANDGATE. 

Kent  a few  centuries  ago  held  a first  place  among  English 
counties  for  the  number  and  importance  of  its  towns  and 
trades.  The  great  coal-fields  of  the  North  have  led  to  its  being 
supplanted  in  these  respects  by  other  districts  ; but  Kent  may 
still  claim  the  distinction  of  having  more  popular  watering-places 
than  any  other  county.  Jutting  out  as  it  does  into  the  ocean 
which  surrounds  it  pretty  well  on  three  sides,  hardly  any  part  of 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  sea  air ; while  the  chalk  clitfs  on 
which  some  of  the  favourite  resorts  are  perched  raise  them  above 
the  moisture  of  the  sea  that  some  people  find  so  unpleasant. 
The  Londoners  have  long  ago  found  out  that  Margate  is  the 
healthiest  spot  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  taken  possession  of  it. 
It  has  become  quite  a cockney  paradise.  The  shouting  of  nigger 
minstrels,  the  grinding  of  organs,  the  uproarious  hilarity  of  the 
cheap  trip  that  pervades  the  atmosphere,  make  it  a very  trying 
sojourn  to  those  who  take  no  delight  in  vulgar  junketing.  The 
clifl's,  the  reach  of  level  sands,  and  the  privilege  of  breathing  air 
that  blows  fresh  from  the  North  Pole  are  charms  certainly,  but 
not  charms  of  sufficient  power  to  make  up  for  the  crowding,  the 
noise,  and  the  bustle  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  Thus  it 
comes  that  Margate  and  Ramsgate  are  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
the  class  who  look  on  their  month  or  fortnight's  holiday  at  the  sea- 
side as  a sort  of  equivalent  to  the  London  season  of  society,  and 
try  to  crowd  as  much  jollity  and  racketing  into  it  as  possible. 
Society  shuns  them,  and  people  who  have  been  driven  to  Margate 
by  inexorable  doctors  mention  the  fact  in  a sort  of  apologetic 
tone  as  though  it  were  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Folkestone  may  be  looked  on  as  the  Margate  of  gentility.  It 
stands  high,  has  bracing  air,  fine  sea  views  from  the  top  of  the 
cliffs,  and  a pleasant  country  lying  round  it  which  offers  a fair  field 
for  innumerable  excursions.  The  season  here,  as  at  all  seaside  places, 
is  short,  but  while  it  lasts  lodging-house  and  hotel  keepers  do 
tlieir  best  to  make  up  for  the  months  when  their  houses  stand 
empty.  Every  one  grumbles  at  the  great  prices  that  are  demanded, 
though  in  the  end  they  give  in  and  pay  them.  As  London  empties. 
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Folkestone  fills.  People  with  families  too  large  or  too  young  for 
foreign  travel  are  glad  to  settle  here  for  the  six  weeks  in  which 
they  feel  that,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they  must  he  out  of 
London.  “ Not  at  all  a dull  place,”  is  the  verdict  pronounced 
upon  it,  even  by  those  who  look  upon  duluess  and  sea-bathing  as 
inseparable.  And  dull  it  certainly  is  not,  though  its  cheerfulness 
is  of  a more  restrained  type  than  that  of  Margate.  The  camp 
being  so  near,  there  are  military  bands  to  be  had  for  every  festivity, 
and  one  of  them  is  usually  playing  somewhere  every  afternoon. 
Thus  the  organ-grinders  and  nigger  minstrels  know  they  have  not  a 
chance,  and  go  where  a richer  harvest  can  be  gathered.  Then,  too, 
Folkestone  is  quite  oirt  of  the  beat  of  the  cheap  trips,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  invaded  by  the  bands  of  excursionists  that  come  down 
1 by  swarms  on  Brighton  and  many  other  places.  And  the  pictur- 
esque streets  of  the  old  town  ; and  the  harbour,  with  its  fleet  of 
luggers,  whose  return  from  the  flshing-grounds  is  the  great  event 
in  the  life  of  the  flsher-folk,  offer  a complete  change  of  scene  when 
one  is  weary  of  the  crowded  promenade  upon  the  Lees. 

Folkestone  has  never  made  much  figure  in  history.  It  has 
been  kept  in  the  shade  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Dover, 
from  which  all  the  great  people  of  a past  day  set  sail,  or  at 
which  they  arrived.  There  is  a legend  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
once  paid  the  town  a visit : but,  when  critically  examined,  the 
foundation  for  it  seems  to  be  that  she  rode  over  Folkestone  Down 
on  her  way  from  Dover  to  Canterbury.  But,  if  Folkestone  has 
bad  little  royal  patronage  in  later  times  to  plume  itself  upon, 
it  can  lay  claim  with  justice  to  a king’s  daughter  as  its  foundress. 
The  grand  old  church  on  the  cliff,  so  prominent  a feature  in  the 
picturesque  view  of  the  town  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Eanswith  as  well  as  to  St.  Mary.  And  on  the 
official  seal  of  the  mayor  the  figure  of  the  saint  is  seen,  with  a fish 
on  either  hand.  Thus  the  memory  is  preserved  of  the  pious 
Eanswith,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  early  Kentish  kings,  who 
[founded  here  a nunnery  and  performed  several  miracles.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  that  she  made  a stream  run  uphill, 
so  the  story  goes,  to  supply  her  with  water.  Eanswith’s  work  was 
reduced  to  ruin  by  the  Northmen;  but  a priory  of  Benedictines 
was  built  on  its  site  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  given 
to  the  Abbey  of  Lolley  in  Normandy  by  Nigel  de  Nuneville,  who 
was  then  Lord  of  Folkestone.  Before  half  a century  had  passed, 
the  cliff  giving  way  made  this  building  unsafe,  and  a new 
priory  was  built  further  inland.  The  site  of  Eanswith’s  oratory 
has  long  since  crumbled  away  into  the  sea,  which  a few  years  ago 
washed  up  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  pre- 
sent church  with  a like  fate. 

One  of  the  never-failing  excitements  of  Folkestone  is  the  coming 
in  of  the  tidal  boat,  an  amusement  which  never  seems  to  pall. 
When  the  boat  is  due  the  loungers  on  the  cliff'  hurry  down  to  the 
ipier,  and,  by  their  very  eagerness  to  see  the  new  arrivals  land, 
almost  prevent  their  doiirg  so.  Each  new  arrival,  as  he  comes 
along  the  narrow  passage  that  only  strong  ropes  and  official  vigilance 
keep  clear,  tastes  fora  few  brief  moments  the  sweets  of  distinction. 
If  he  were  a royal  personage,  a great  statesman,  or  even  a criminal 
of  the  blackest  sort,  he  could  not  be  scanned  more  curiously  nor  be 
more  surely  the  cynosure  of  scores  of  pairs  of  eager  eyes.  The 
owners  of  the  said  eyes  are  bent  on  getting  fun  out  of  others’ 
.misery,  and  heartlessly  quiz  the  woe-begone  aspect  of  each  sallow 
face  and  speculate  as  to  how  ill  the  owner  of  it  has  been.  For 
the  English,  to  most  of  whom  crossing  the  Channel  is  a pleasant 
excursion,  cannot  understand  the  real  terrors  that  it  has  to  many 
dwellers  on  the  Continent.  Even  in  an  ordinary  passage  one  is 
sure  to  hear  some  poor  wretch,  who  has  been  foolhardy  enough 
to  tempt  the  sea,  declaring  piteously  that  she  is  dying,  and  pub- 
licly making  her  last  will  and  testament.  Perhaps  the  abject 
misery  of  others  who,  even  when  the  sea  is  like  glass,  are 
doomed  to  suff'er  and  be  still  is  even  more  touching.  Yet  these 
are  the  adventurous  spirits  of  their  nation.  By  far  the  greater 
number  are  content  to  see  as  much  of  England  as  can  be  done 
Jjy  looking  at  its  cliffs  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  talk  all  the 
year  of  an  intended  visit  to  London,  which  somehow,  when  the 
time  comes,  something  always  happens  to  prevent.  One  French 
lady  we  have  met  had  so  far  carried  out  her  intention  as  to  get  to 
Boulogne,  where  she  went  on  staying  year  after  year  waiting 
for  a favourable  day  to  cross.  Another  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  make  the  ten  minutes’  trip  from  Cannes  to  the  He  Ste. 
Marguerite  on  account  of  the  “ voyage  de  mer.”  It  seems  strange 
that  travellers  to  whom  the  journey  is  such  a bugbear  should  en- 
cumber themselves  with  so  many  unnecessary  impediments ; yet, 
as  they  pass  on  shore,  every  other  one  seems  to  have  a cage  of 
canaries  or  a cat  in  a basket.  A bird  of  some  sort  is  almost  as  in- 
dispensable a part  of  a Frenchwoman’s  travelling  gear  as  the  ample 
gauze  veil  and  flowing  mantle.  However  commonplace  in  appear- 
ance the  new  arrivals  may  be,  the  study  of  them  gives  unfailing 
pleasure  to  the  onlookers,  who  wend  their  way  homewards 
audibly  expressing  satisfaction  in  having  passed  an  “ amusing 
morning.”  Occasionally  a schoolboy,  who  has  been  dragged  to  see 
this  somewhat  triste  spectacle,  may  be  heard  denouncing  it  as  the 
“ greatest  rot  in  the  way  of  amusement  ” he  has  ever  wasted  holi- 
day time  on.  If  a sea  fog  comes  on  unexpectedly,  as  it  often  does, 
it  gpatly  heightens  the  interest  of  this  boat-waiting.  A steam- 
engine  is  kept  plying  up  and  down  the  pier  whistling  loud  and 
shrill  the  while ; guns  are  let  oft'  at  intervals,  and  bells  are 
rung  as  loud  and  long  as  though  the  old-fashioned  superstition 
still  prevailed  that  their  clanging  exercised  some  potent  influence 
upon  the  weather.  Every  several  member  of  the  crowd  is  as  ex- 
cited as  though  his  or  her  nearest  and  dearest  were  on  board.  The 


clamour  fails  signally  in  its  aim,  for,  after  a long  spell  of  waiting, 
the  cry  “ She’s  on  the  beach  ” provokes  a general  stampede  in  that 
direction,  and  a dim  something  like  the  ghost  of  a vessel  is  seen 
bearing  down  upon  the  bathing  machines.  There  is  a moment  of 
breathless  suspense,  but  the  warning  cries  from  shore  have  done 
their  work,  and  the  ghostly  outline  fades  from  sight  again,  and  is 
loudly  cheered  when  she  reappears  rounding  the  pier,  and  makes 
her  way  into  the  harbour. 

Sandgate  has  even  less  of  a history  than  its  neighbour ; indeed,, 
till  a short  time  since,  it  was  only  a castle  and  an  inn.  On  the 
seashore  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  that  leads  up  to  the  cliffs  of 
Folkestone  stood  the  Castle  at  the  western  limits  of  the  borough.. 
When  it  was  built  is  uncertain.  All  that  is  certainly  known 
about  it  is  that  it  was  standing  and  held  for  the  king  in 
Bichard  II.’s  reign,  and  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  "VIII.  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who 
appointed  all  the  officials  who  kept  it,  from  the  captain  down  to 
the  gunners.  Tradition  says  that  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  here,  but 
the  authority  for  this  seems  questionable.  Hard  by  the  castle 
on  the  strand  there  still  stands  a quaint  old-fashioned  inn  dating 
from  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  with  the  irregular  gables,, 
high-pitched  roofs,  and  tall  chimneys  that  make  old  Kentish 
houses  so  picturesque.  The  sign — the  “ Fleur  de  Lis  ” — must 
have  been  chosen  as  a compliment  to  customers  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  The  very  look  of  it  is  suggestive  of 
smuggling  frays  and  contraband  trading ; and,  if  the  old  walls 
could  speak,  no  doubt  they  could  tell  many  a stirring  tale  of  the 
encounters  with  the  press-gang  and  the  excise-men  that  have  taken 
place  beneath  its  roof.  No  doubt  it  was  a favourite  landing-place 
for  boats  from  the  other  side,  and  the  castle  was  originally  placed 
here  to  guard  it.  While  peaceful  intercourse  with  France  makes 
the  prosperity  of  Folkestone,  war  with  the  same  country  has  been 
the  making  of  Sandgate.  The  present  town  has  only  come  into 
existence  with  the  making  of  the  camp  upon  the  Shorncliffe 
which  rises  close  behind  it.  The  first  beginning  of  that  camp  was 
the  quartering  of  some  troops  there,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  in  1796.  But  after  the  peace  the  soldiers  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  not  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War 
that  the  project  of  making  this  a permanent  military  station 
was  carried  out.  What  the  tidal-boat  is  to  Folkestone,  the 
camp  is  to  Sandgate — a constant,  every-varying  field  of  obser- 
vation. Ten  minutes’  climb  up  the  hill  brings  one  to  the  top 
of  the  down  where  this  temporary  town  is  laid  out  with  so 
much  regularity  that  going  through  it  is  much  like  walking 
about  in  the  plan  of  a town  transferred  from  paper  to  solid 
ground.  'The  so-called  “huts”  are  comfortable  wooden  cot- 
tages, that  would  be  described  as  good  dwelling-houses  in  Canada 
or  the  Western  States.  The  several  ranges  into  which  they 
are  divided  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.. 
Up  here  on  the  down  there  is  always  something  doing  in  this 
modern  city.  If  it  be  Sunday,  there  is  quite  a choice  of  religious 
services,  for  all  denominations  have  their  representatives  among^ 
the  red-coats.  On  a week-day  there  is  drilling  or  exercise  in  the- 
gymnasium,  and  now  and  again  a review  to  distract  the  idle- 
mind  which  always  finds  a special  pleasure  in  looking  on  at 
.soldiering.  But,  soldiering  apart,  Sandgate  has  many  natural 
attractions  of  its  own,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer.  A fine 
open  sea,  an  unusual  freedom  from  fogs,  and  the  screen  of  cliffs- 
behind  which  shut  out  the  north  wind,  make  it  altogether  one  of 
the  pleasantest  winter  stations  for  sick  folk  along  our  southern 
shore. 


LIEUTENANT  WAGHORN. 

Except  a mural  tablet  set  up  in  a Kentish  church  by  his 
widow,  no  public  memorial  exists  in  this  country  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  Wagborn.  Yet  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not  been  indebted  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly.  »M.  de  Lesseps 
openly  acknowledges  that  he  received  his  first  ideas  as  to  piercing 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  from  Waghorn,  and,  with  a generosity 
too  rare  among  Frenchmen,  has  placed  his  bust  on  “ Waghorn, 
Quay  ” at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  where  it  is  commonly  pointed, 
out  to  passing  travellers  as  a likeness  of  M.  de  Lesseps  himself. 
For  it  rvas  Waghorn  who  first  directed  attention  to  the  Overland 
Route ; and  when,  worn  out  with  toil  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
he  came  home  to  die,  his  project  was  in  full  working  order,  and  the 
task  on  which  he  had  spent  life  and  fortune  was  practically 
accomplished.  The  gratitude  of  his  native  land  was  exhausted 
when  a small  pension  was  conferred  on  him  in  1849,  and  he  just 
lived  long  enough  to  draw  the  first  instalment.  Chatham  retains- 
no  memory  of  him,  though,  if  he  had  been  born  in  a French  town, 
his  statue  would  have  long  since  been  erected  in  the  market-place, 
and  a street  in  Paris  have  been  called  after  his  name.  When  we  read 
that  the  triumph  of  his  life  was  the  passing  of  the  mails  from 
London  to  Bombay  in  forty-six  days,  we  may  figure  to  ourselves 
what  that  passage  must  have  been  before.  Thackeray  draws  an 
amusing  picture  of  Waghorn  in  his  volume  of  travels  From  Corn- 
hill  to  Grand  Cairo;  and,  depicting  the  scene  at  a Cairene  hotel  on 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  England,  speaks  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn 
as  bouncing  in  and  out  of  the  courtyard  full  of  business.  “He 
only  left  Bombay  j'esterday  morning,  was  seen  in  the  Bed  Sea  on 
Tuesday,  is  engaged  to  dinner  this  afternoon  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
and  (as  it  is  about  two  minutes  since  I saw  him  in  the  courtyard) 

I make  no  doubt  he  is  by  this  time  at  Alexandria  or  at  Malta — 
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Bay,  perhaps  at  both.  II  cn  est  canahle.  If  any  man  can  bo  in 
two  places  at  once  (which  I don’t  bulieve  or  deny)  Waghorn 
is  be.”  Thackeray  farther  compares  his  achievements  with  those 
of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  greatly,  of  course,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Napoleon  ; “ what  are  his  wonders  compared  to  Waghorn  ? ” he 
asks.  “ Nap.  massacred  the  Mamelukes  at  the  Pyramids;  Wag. 
has  conquered  the  Pyramids  themselves ; dragged  the  unwieldy 
structures  a month  nearer  England  than  they  w'ere,  and  brought 
the  country  along  with  them” ; and  he  ends  in  his  own  delightful 
way  with  the  anticlimax  : — “ Be  ours  the  trophies  of  peace  ! O my 
country  ! 0 Waghorn  ! ” 

This  was  in  1846.  Poor  Waghorn  had  but  little  longer  to  live. 
In  four  years  he  was  dead  and  forgotten.  AH  ' the  machinery  he 
set  in  motion  is  going  still.  His  disinterested  services  to  bis 
country  never  earned  him  a greater  monument  than  this  brief 
mention  by  Thackeray;  and,  now  that  thirty-three  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  death,  it  is  almost  too  late  to  expect  anything 
more.  Some  of  those  with  whom  he  worked'  are  still  living,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  enthusiasm  he  excited  among  them 
still  warm  in  the  pages  of  a book  published  only  this  year.  The 
veteran  archaeologist,  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  Eeminiscenccs  (Lon- 
don : Bell) — which  do  not,  as  a rule,  relate  to  men  of  much  mark — 
has  a good  deal  about  Waghorn,  who,  if  we  were  to  judge  only  by  his 
power  of  impressing  his  contemporaries,  was  certainly  made  of 
hero’s  stuff.  One  characteristic  may  be  specially  noted.  “ In 
everything  he  was  scrupulously  methodical,  but  not  fussily  so.” 
Another  occurs  a few  lines  further  on.  “He  drove  rapidly ; quite 
as  fast  as  the  horse,  which  was  a swdft  one,  could  canter  or  gallop.” 
Another  should  also  be  quoted.  “ Cheerful  he  always  was,  his 
conversation  ever  taking  a somewhat  serious  tone ; but  never 
touching  upon  his  own  eventful  life.”  Yet  his  story,  even  when 
told  in  the  driest  way,  is  full  of  romantic  adventure.  Mr.  Smith 
has  printed  in  full  the  memorial  he  addressed  to  the  Government 
in  1848,  which  led  to  his  receiving  the  pension  .already  mentioned. 
He  was  born  in  1800,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  became  a mid- 
shipman in  the  Royal  Navy.  Before  he  bad  quite  reached  the  age 
■of  seventeen  he  passed  in  n.avigation  for  lieutenant,  being  the 
youngest  midshipman  who  ever  did  so.  In  1817,  nevertheless, 
he  left  the  navy,  and  went  as  third  officer  of  a vessel  s.ailiug 
to  Calcutta.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  Bengal  Marine  Service,  where  he  was  employed  in  pilot 
duty  until  1824;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Arracan 
War  in  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one 
of  “John  Company’s”  cutters,  with  a division  of  gunboats, 
and  sent  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  with  a sm.all  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-(j!eneral  M'Oreagh,  to  the  island 
of  Cheduba.  The  operations  were  perfectly  successful,  and 
the  island,  deserted  by  its  governor,  was  occupied  after  slight 
resistance.  There  was,  however,  a good  deal  more  fighting  before 
the  Burmese  were  conquered,  and  Waghorn  was  in  the  thick  of 
it  all,  being  fi.ve  times  engaged  and  once  wounded.  He  returned 
to  Calcutta  in  1827  enfeebled  by  fever,  from  which,  as  he  asserts, 
hardly  any  of  the  nineteen  thousand  men  who  composed  the  expe- 
dition escaped.  He  had  already  conceived  the  project  in  the 
furtherance  of  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  first 
draft  of  the  Overland  Route  w'as  made,  and  sent  to  the  Marine 
Board  of  Calcutta.  They  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  sent  him  home  to  confer  with  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  recommending  him  as  “a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  open  steam  navigation  with  India  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.” 

But  he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed  for  a time  both  in  this 
design  and  also  in  the  much  more  important  one  of  making  a new 
joute  to  India  through  Egypt.  The  Directors  and  the  Post  Office 
authorities  equally  distrusted  steam.  It  seems  strange  to  think 
bow  half  a century  has  modified  our  notions.  In  those  days  the 
proverbial  fickleness  of  the  wind  was  thought  more  trustworthy 
than  steamboat  machinery.  In  October,  1S29,  Waghorn  got  his 
first  chance  of  success,  and  it  need  not  be  said  how  gladly  he 
.seized  upon  it.  He  was  asked  if  he  would  take  some  despatches 
•out  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Bombay,  and 
was  further  commissioned  to  make  a report  on  the  practicability 
of  the  Red  Sea  navigation.  A steamer  called  the  Enterprise  was 
ordered  to  meet  him  at  Suez,  lie  started  from  London  and 
reached  Trieste  in  nine  da)'s  and  a half,  having  to  cross  five 
kingdoms,  in  order  to  take  the  shortest  route.  Letters  from 
London  to  Trieste  at  that  time  took  a fortnight.  He  then  set 
sail  for  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  on  the  twenty-sixth  day, 
and  immediately  started  for  Suez  to  meet  the  Enterprise.  But 
no  Enterprise  was  there.  The  very  thing  the  Post  Office 
authorities  feared  had  occurred.  She  had  broken  down  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  Waghorn  was  not  to  be  beaten.  He 
took  the  only  boat  available,  a mere  open  “ cangia,”  and  with 
a crew  of  six  Arabs  set  sail  for  Jeddah,  with  only  the  sun  and 
the  stars  to  guide  him.  In  six  days  and  a half  he  had  traversed 
670  miles.  But  the  exertion  was  too  much  for  his  enfeebled 
frame.  He  had  borne  up  against  the  discontent  and  mutiny 
of  his  Arab  crew,  and  against  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  of  the 
■voyage  ; but  when  he  found  that  the  Enterprise  was  not  coming, 
he  became  ill,  and  was  six  weeks  laid  up  at  Jeddah.  At  length  he 
got  to  Bombay  in  a sailing-ship,  and  presented  his  despatches. 
Notwithstanding  the  delays,  he  arrived  about  three  months  sooner 
than  if  he  had  gone  by  the  usual  Cape  route ; and  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  especial  mention  being 
made  of  his  intrepidity  in  having,  when  disappointed  of  a steamer, 
proceeded  with  the  despatches  in  an  open  boat  down  the  Red  Sea. 


This  was  not  the  man  to  let  a favourite  scheme  drop  for  want 
of  encouragement.  He  persecuted  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ; ho 
worried  the  East  India  Directors  ; he  bombarded  the  Home 
Government  with  petitions  ; he  left  no  stone  unturned  until 
he  had  established  a regular  mail  service  up  and  down  the 
Red  Sea,  and  had  arranged  a transit  across  the  desert  be- 
tween Suez  and  Cairo,  and  thence  down  the  Nile  and  the 
canal  to  Alexandria.  On  one  occasion  news  arrived  at  Cairo  that 
Lord  Keane  had  successfully  stormed  Ghuznee.  It  was  in  October 
1839.  The  regular  steamer  of  the  new  line  had  just  left. 
Waghorn  rushed  to  the  Pasha  and  induced  him  to  grant  the 
loan  of  his  yacht,  the  Generoso.  The  native  sailors  knew 
nothing  of  the  route,  but  Waghorn  took  charge  himself  and  con- 
veyed the  despatches  to  Malta,  whence  the  English  admiral  for- 
warded them  at  once  to  London.  Such  energy  as  this  was 
irresistible.  But  Waghorn  was  not  satisfied.  He  remembered 
his  journey  to  Trie.ste  in  nine  days  through  five  kingdoms.  He 
set  himself  to  find  out  the  best  mail  route  by  the  Continent,  and 
pitched  upon  Ancona  as  a suitable  port.  But  Ancona  was  in 
the  Papal  States  ; so  the  Pope’s  consent  had  to  be,  and  was 
in  due  time,  extorted.  By  Trieste  he  had  saved  thirteen  days 
as  compared  with  the  Marseilles  route,  and  he  now  saved  three 
more ; and  his  great  scheme  was  completed  so  far  as  he 
was  ever  destined  to  complete  it.  In  1842  his  naval  rank 
was  restored  to  him,  and  he  became  Lieutenant  Waghorn, 
by  which  title  he  is  chiefly  known,  lor  he  went  imme- 
diately on  the  retired  list,  and  rose  no  higher  in  the  service. 
In  the  winter  which  commenced  in  1846  he  met  with  a serious 
rebuff;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Waghorn  must  be  added  to 
the  long  list  of  great  men  who  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  in- 
solence of  officialism.  During  the  reign  of  a recent  Liberal  Ministry 
this  form  of  persecution  went  by  a special  name,  and  Waghorn 
perhaps  sufrered  more  from  Ayrtonism  than  from  any  other 
complaint.  He  was  told  to  do  the  work  efficiently,  and  “ to  send 
in  his  bill  afterwards.”  He  spent  the  modest  sum  of  2,oool,  and 
“ his  bill  was  dishonoured  ” by  the  Treasury  officials.  He  did  not  re- 
cover from  the  blow.  “ The  last  time  I saw  him,”  says  Mr.  Smith, 
“ was  in  the  latter  b.alf  of  1849  ; but  the  particular  month  I can- 
not at  present  recall.”  He  spoke  of  his  will  and  other  arrange- 
ments, and  “ said  he  was  about  to  leave  England,  and  was  under  a 
presentiment  that  he  might  not  return.”  He  went  to  Malta,  but 
did  return,  reaching  England  on  Christmas  Day,  and  taking  lodg- 
ings with  his  wife  in  Golden  Square,  Pentonville.  Here,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1S50,  he  died,  exhausted.  His  body  lies  buried  in 
the  church  of  Snodland,  or  Southland,  near  Rochester,  the  same 
church  in  which  formerly  existed  the  touching  epitaph  on  an  old 
worthy  called  Palmer,  which  was  in  part  so  applicable  to 
Waghorn : — 

I,  a Palmer,  dwelled  here, 

Aud  travelled  long,  till,  worn  with  age, 

I quitted  this  world’s  pilgrimage. 


JOURNALS  FOR  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN. 

IN  the  various  States  of  the  Continent  there  is  no  lack  of  news- 
papers that  are  written  for  all  shades^of  political  opinion.  In, 
the  great  American  Republic  the  news  of  the  day  is  as  much  a 
necessary  of  existence  as  “ corn-doings  ” or  cocktails ; and  each 
“ one-horse  ” township  in  the  new  territories  of  the  W est  runs  its 
Democratic  or  Republican  organ,  with  considerable  consumption  of 
paste  and  moder.ate  expenditure  of  brain-power.  We  may  be  sure 
that  both  in  Europe  and  America  every  corner  of  the  journalistic 
field  is  closely  scrutinized  with  an  eye  to  profitable  cultivation. 
Yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  journal  for  the  country  gentleman  is 
as  yet  a distinct  speciality  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  here, 
in  its  catholic  development  it  is  comparatively  of  very  recent 
growth.  Men  little  more  than  middle-aged  can  remember  that 
in  their  youth  Eell's  Life  in  London  enjoyed  a practical  mono- 
poly; and  the  editors  of  Bell  were  of  a more  old-fashioned 
school,  and  catered  for  a more  restricted  order  of  tastes.  Bell 
in  those  days  w.as  nothing  if  not  sporting ; it  devoted  itself  to 
our  recreations  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  agricultural  pursuits ; 
and  it  was  far  too  much  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  its  mission 
to  trouble  itself  with  such  frivolities  as  columns  of  social  gossip. 
Moreover,  it  was  rather  metropolitan,  or  at  least  urban,  than 
rural  ; and  a glance  at  its  back  files  will  show  how  society 
has  been  revolutionizing  its  habits  and  altering  its  ta.stes.  Bell 
used  to  be  written  for  the  frequenters  of  Tattersall’s — for  men 
who  had  the  entree  to  sporting  houses  of  call,  and  who  hob- 
nobbed in  back  parlours  with  the  heroes  and  veterans  of  the 
prize-ring.  Racing  naturally  had  a leading  place  in  its  pages, 
though  racing  is  by  no  means  neglected  now  by  its  younger  com- 
petitors. But  in  those  days  the  sporting  prophets  and  tipsters 
were  freely  tolerated  by  the  Legislature  that  has  since  proscribed 
them.  They  were  not  forced  to  do  a precarious  business  by  cor- 
respondence from  the  Erench  shores  of  the  Channel.  They  had 
discovered  their  El  Dorado  in  the  purlieus  of  Fleet  Street,  and 
generously  oli’ered  fortunes  through  the  long  odds  for  a trifle  to  all 
and  sundry  who  cared  to  lend  an  ear.  Then  Bell,  which  had  taken 
Eimquain  dormio  for  its  motto,  kept  its  sleepless  eye  unwinkingly 
on  the  whole  circle  of  popular  sports.  There  were  fewer  prejudices 
and  less  tine-spun  sentimentality  then,  although  some  of  the 
favourite  amusements  of  the  people  had  already  been  prohibited  and 
made  penal.  Bull-baiting  and  badger-baiting  had  gone  out  of 
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date  ; bull-dogs  and  game-cocks  bad  to  be  fought  on  the  sly.  But 
the  prize-ring  still  appeared  to  be  flourishing,  though  rottenness 
had  already  crept  into  the  core.  The  life  of  the  successful  prize- 
fighter stiU  consisted  pretty  mirch  of  beer  and  skittles,  when  he 
was  not  actually  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  trainer.  Sporting 
young  noblemen  felt  honoured  by  an  intimacy  with  the  battered 
and  broken-nosed  Clerkenwell  Bruiser;  and  the  Pet  of  the  Seven 
Bials,  the  crack  of  the  feather-weights,  had  his  train  of  respectful 
admirers,  ready  to  drench  him  in  brandy-and-water.  A sporting 
editor,  told  off  to  the  duty  of  holding  stakes,  was  in  special  at- 
tendance at  all  the  grand  matches.  The  office  was  a dangerous 
one,  and  by  no  means  a sinecure ; occasionally  with  the  ropes  and 
the  stakes  he  was  carried  off  his  legs  in  a rush  and  hustled  and 
maltreated  like  any  private  person.  But  he  had  the  reward  of 
his  risks  in  the  avidity  with  which  his  reports  of  the  combats 
were  read.  He  was  the  War  Correspondent  of  old  prize-fighting 
England,  and  the  dasli  and  fire  of  his  animated  descriptions  antici- 
pated the  eloquence  of  a Russell  or  a Forbes.  It  is  true  he  had  a 
style  of  his  own  which  was  somewhat  obscure  to  the  uninitiated  ; 
but  luridly  picturesque  writing  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  We 
can  still  remember  the  thrill  with  which  we  used  to  read — although 
our  affection  for  the  ring  was  purely  platonic — of  the  tapping  of 
claret  and  the  fibbing  of  knowledge-boxes;  of  heads  in  chancery  and 
backhanders  in  the  bread-basket.  But  the  tone  of  society  changes, 
and  time-honoured  fashions  pass  away  ; the  prize-fighting  editors 
have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  leaving  no  successors;  and  in 
these  days,  were  the  Clerkenwell  Bruiser  to  come  to  the  front,  it 
is  the  police  and  not  the  public  who  would  honour  him  with  their 
attentions. 

Our  old  friend  Bell  is  of  course  still  to  the  fore,  but  he  has  to 
hold  his  own  against  formidable  rivals,  and  has  Joeen  forced 
in  great  measure  to  conform  himself  to  their  ways.  We  should 
say  that  his  regard  for  the  late  Serjeant  Cox  must  have  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  Louis  XVIII.  for  Napoleon.  The  Serjeant 
showed  extraordinary  tact  as  a successful  journalistic  impresario, 
and  the  name  of  the  country  paper  he  started  proved  a happy 
double  entente,  since  from  the  first  it  took  possession  of  a fitld  of 
its  own,  which  we  fiincy  it  has  since  held  fairly  against  all  comers. 
The  Field  is  a typical  paper  of  its  class,  and  we  have  no  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  puffing  it,  since  metaphorically  it  floats  on  the 
advertisements  which  literally  hang  so  heavy  on  the  letterpress. 
But,  without  depreciating  the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted 
and  written,  we  confess  that  we  find  the  advertisements  as  attrac- 
tive as  any  of  its  very  miscellaneous  matter.  There  the  imagina- 
tion may  range  at  will  through  all  that  is  most  adventurous  in  our 
easy-going  lives,  through  all  that  is  most  romantic  in  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  our  Islands.  There  are  steam-yachts  and  bailing-yachts 
for  sale  at  Cowes  ; there  are  hunters  well  known  in  the  shires  to 
be  sent  to  the  hammer  at  Tattersall’s  ; there  are  high-bred  setters 
and  retrievers,  suggestive  of  days  on  the  moors  and  in  the  stubbles, 
to  be  sold  at  prices  that  should  satisfy  the  millionaire  of  their 
merits.  Do  you  desire  to  go  on  a cruise  round  the  globe, 
you  may  become  one  of  a co-operative  company  who  are  charter- 
ing a floating  hotel,  fitted  with  everything,  from  uureversible 
life-rafts  to  refrigerators.  Are  you  tied  to  the  City,  though 
fond  of  sport,  you  may  make  one  of  a party  of  guns  at  some 
seductive  suburban  shooting,  where  two  days  in  each  week  you 
may  riot  in  slaughter  among  the  swarming  pheasants  and 
ground-game  that  must  be  sending  the  tenants  into  bank- 
ruptcy. And,  talking  of  guns,  you  may  go  shopping  without  the 
trouble  of  it  among  announcements  of  competing  central-fires  and 
choke-bores  fitted  with  all  the  ingenious  appliances  that  should 
make  killing  something  more  than  a certainty.  Or,  talking  of 
shooting,  the  fancy  may  take  wing  and  range  over  the  dim  magni- 
ficence of  deer-forests  and  grouse-moors  anywhere  between  the 
Hebrides  and  the  southern  “ Highland  line.”  You  may  picture 
yourself  the  tenant  of  some  lonely  shooting-bnx,  environed  by 
solitudes  haunted  only  by  the  red  deer,  and  intersected  by  navig-  i 
able  arms  of  the  sea,  where  your  yacht  may  ride  at  moorings 
in  land-locked  anchorages.  Or,  should  you  prefer  a residence  in 
the  South,  you  may — always  in  fancy — become  the  occupant  of 
some  historical  and  baronial  hall,  with  any  extent  of  partridge- 
ground  and  pheasant-coverts,  snugly  enclosed  in  a convenient 
ring-fence. 

But  people  who  are  more  prosaically  inclined  may  care  less  for 
the  advertising  sheets  than  we  do  ; and,  for  those  who  have  a stake 
in  the  country,  or  who  are  devoted  to  rural  recreations,  there 
is  most  miscellaneous  matter  in  the  body  of  the  journal.  In  the 
articles  on  racing,  hunting,  cricket,  &c.,  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Beirs  Life  are,  in  the  main,  perpetuated  ; although  in  the 
modern  hunting  communications  there  is  this  considerable  differ- 
ence, that  they  are  written  more  from  the  social  point  of  view  than 
they  used  to  be.  The  late  Mr.  Surtees,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  im- 
mortal Mr.  Jorrocks,  ridiculed  the  self-glorification  of  the  Pom- 
poniusEgos.  Pomponius,when  acting  as  “ Our  Own  Correspondent,” 
used  to  sketch  the  hounds  and  the  master  and  the  huntsman  and 
the  whips  and  the  horses  and  the  run,  but  he  invariably  put 
himself  well  forward  in  the  foreground.  The  Nimrods  who  are 
the  Sporting  Correspondents  of  to-day  are  rather  less  technical  and 
more  personally  unobtrusive.  They  describe  the  find  and  the  run ; 
they  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  hounds  ; but,  above  all,  they 
are  eloquently  minute  in  their  description  of  the  field.  The  ladies 
ot  beauty  or  fashion  who  grace  the  meet  with  their  presence  have 
their  charms  and  costumes  passed  in  flattering  review  ; while  the 
gentlemen,  unless  they  shirk  and  skirt  ostentatiously,  are  belauded 
and  glorified  to  the  top  of  their  bents.  As  for  cricket,  it  has  been 


“democratized”  by  the  insertion  of  many  of  the  minor  matches 
which  would  formerly  have  been  kindly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  the  chief  alterations  and  improvements  are  in  the  new  depart- 
ments of  rural  and  sporting  journalism.  Agriculture,  for  example,, 
receives  a fair  amount  of  attention.  Cattle-breeding  and  cattle- 
sales  have  their  regular  allotments  of  space.  Ornamental  and 
vegetable  gardening  are  by  no  means  neglected.  Then  amateur 
coaching  has  come  into  vogue  of  late,  and  the  meets  of  the 
Coaching  and  Four-in-han'd  Clubs  receive  due  attention ; while 
the  doings  of  the  gentlemen  who  carry  passengers  and  parcels  on 
their  stage-coaches  along  the  most  picturesque  of  the  thoroughfares 
in  the  Home  Counties  and  the  Midlands  are  chronicled  by 
travellers  who  have  been  gratified  by  their  trips.  Lawn-tennis  has 
come  into  high  favour  with  athletes  of  either  sex,  and  accordingly 
we  have  elaborate  reports  of  lawn-tennis  tournaments;  while 
the  archery  fetes  are  noticed  which  revive  associations  with  Robin 
Hood  while  giving  every  opportunity  for  contemporary  flirtation. 
As  for  polo,  it  must  seem  an  unexceptionable  sport,  except 
for  the  ponies,  and  possibly  for  the  players ; thoug*i  these  last  may 
be  supposed  to  have  counted  the  cost  before  they  risk  their  ribs 
and  their  collar-bones.  At  Hurlingham  and  the  shooting  of 
pigeons  we  are  on  more  debatable  ground.  But  perhaps  the 
most  original  feature  in  the  modern  country  journal  is  the  depart- 
ment that  is  devoted  to  travel  and  foreign  sport.  For  our  own 
part  we  must  own  to  occasionally  finding  that  the  long  lettirrs  in 
small \ype  from  the  Indies  or  the  antipodes  leave  something  to 
desire  in  point  of  style.  An  unpractised  writer  shows  most 
perverse  ingenuity  in  making  a sensational  narrative  dull  and 
prosaic.  Still  there  almost  invariably  is  in  these  letters  a sensation 
of  a certain  kind,  and  a meeting  with  a man-eating  tiger  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Terai,  or  with  a grizzly  bear  in  the  canons  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  with  a monstrous  nialieer  in  the  tanks  of  one 
of  the  Presidencies,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  commonplace 
rehearsal  of  a butchery  of  pheasants  at  the  battue  of  the  season. 
Altogether  these  journals  for  country  gentlemen  seem  to  be  satis- 
factory signs  of  progress  in  a right  direction,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  some  of  their  competitors  which  get  their  living  by 
scandal  instead  of  by  sport. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

The  improvement  in  trade  which  set  in  with  the  outburst  of 
commercial  activity  in  the  United  States  four  years  ago  has 
already  been  followed  by  a reaction.  The  improvement  was  a re- 
flection of  the  revived  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  not  a result 
of  better  economic  conditions  at  home,  and  as  such  was  necessarily 
doomed  to  be  partial  as  well  as  shortlived.  When  it  set  in,  we 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  the  agricultural  depression  from 
which  this  country  was  suffering  rendered  it  improbable  that  there 
could  be  a great  revival  of  trade.  There  were  not  a few,  however, 
who  argued  that  British  agriculture  no  longer  influences  British 
prosperity  as  it  used  to  do,  that  we  now  draw  the  greater  part  of 
our  food  supplies  from  other  countries,  and  consequently  that  wo 
are  little  affected  by  the  condition  of  our  agriculture.  But  this 
was  too  narrow  a view  of  the  situation.  Whether  the  seasons  are 
priipitious  or  not,  capital  and  labour  are  expended  upon  the  soil ; and 
when  the  return  is  not  adequate  to  the  outlay  there  is  a loss  of 
wealth  which  cannot  fail  to  tell  adversely  upon  the  national 
economy.  When  the  crops  are  large  in  quantity  and  good  in 
quality  the  landed  interest  has  the  means  of  buying  largely  from 
the  towns,  and  consequently  it  stimulates  all  branches  of  trade. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  crops  are  bad,  there  is  no  adequate 
return  for  the  labour  and  capital  expended  on  the  soil;  and 
at  the  same  time  other  labour  and  capital  have  to  be  expended 
to  obtain  from  abroad  the  food  not  produced  at  home.  Thus  tO' 
purchase  this  portion  of  our  food  supplies  involves  a double  ex- 
penditure of  capital  and  labour ; in  the  first  place,  on  the  land  at 
home  that  does  not  give  an  adequate  return,  and  in  the  second 
place,  for  procuring  the  supplies  that  are  deficient.  Capital  and 
labour,  that  is,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  landed  classes,  are  diverted  to  giving  employment  to  the  landed 
classes  abroad.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  protective  tariffs  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  and  Russia,  the  wealth  emplo3'ed  im 
buying  food  from  those  countries  does  not  return  to  give  employ- 
ment to  British  manufactures,  but  is  expended  there.  In  this  way 
there  is  a real  loss  of  wealth  through  the  failure  of  the  land  to 
make  an  adequate  return  for  the  labour  and  capital  expended 
upon  it ; and  there  is  a diversion  of  other  capital  and  labour 
to  emplov  the  agricultural  classes  abroad  and  enrich  other  countries. 
When  this  goes  on  for  a series  of  years  the  accumulated  effect  im- 
poverishes the  farmers  as  a body%  Some  lose  their  whole  capital, 
and  have  to  throw  up  their  farms  ; others  struggle  on  in  embar- 
rassment ; while  still  larger  numbers  are  disheartened  and  restrict 
their  expenditure  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  a con- 
sequence the  value  of  laud  falls,  rents  have  to  be  reduced,  and 
w.ages  are  lowered,  or,  at  least,  prevented  from  rising.  Thus  land- 
lords, farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers  are  all  stinted  in  their 
means  of  expenditure. : and  necessarily  the  trades  dependent  on 
them  are  depressed.  Their  depression,  as  a matter  of  course,  re- 
acts on  other  trades.  Numerically',  it  is  true,  the  agricultural 
classes  are  but  a small  part  of  the  population,  but  they  are,  for  all 
that,  a highly  influential  part.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
even  now  agriculture  is  the  greatest  single  industry  in  this  country. 
The  impoverishment  of  the  farmers  and  landowners,  and  the 
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decline  of  trade  consequent  thereon,  obviously  must  diminish  the 
savings  of  the  country.  Of  course  there  are  large  savings  made 
every  year,  but  they  are  smaller  than  they  would  have  been 
had  there  been  no  agricultural  depression.  The  diminution  of 
savings  leaves  a smaller  amount  available  for  investment  abroad, 
and  thus  the  investing  public  in  this  country  have  less  means 
to  engage  in  railway  construction  in  the  United  States  and 
other  similar  enterprises.  The  distrust  of  American  railway  enter- 
prise engendered  by  the  gross  mismanagement  of  certain  notori- 
ous lines  was  thus  aided  by  a real  diminution  in  the  funds 
available,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a premature  check 
was  given  to  American  enterprise.  The  cycle  of  prosperity 
was  brought  to  an  end  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
The  result  was  a diminution  of  the  stimulus  from  abroad  that  had 
first  given  the  improvement  to  our  trade.  And  this  effect  was 
heightened  still  further  by  the  collapse  of  speculation  in  France  a 
year  and  a half  ago.  Speculation,  with  all  the  evils  attendant 
upon  it,  has  this  one  advantage— it  renders  it  easier  to  carry  out 
great  commercial  enterprises.  When  a railway  is  to  be  con- 
structed, or  any  other  great  public  work  to  be  effected,  shares  or 
bonds  have  to  be  sold  in  the  stock  markets ; and  it  is  easier 
ty  far  to  raise  money  when  speculation  is  active,  and  people 
are  disposed  to  look  favourably  upon  every  new  pi;oposal,  than 
when  they  look  with  suspicion  upon  those  who  ask  them  for 
funds.  The  collapse  of  speculation  in  France  and  the  United 
States  has  inflicted  great  losses  upon  speculators,  and  consequently 
has  produced  a temper  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  to 
believe  in  any  new  undertaking.  The  result  is  still  further  to 
check  trade  by  discouraging  or  preventing  enterprises  which  de- 
pend upon  the  floating  of  Companies. 

We  find  accordingly  evidence  in  many  directions  of  a decline 
Jn  trade.  Thus  the  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns  for  August  show 
a decrease,  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  last 
year,  in  the  value  of  the  exports  both  for  the-  month  and 
for  the  eight  months  ended  with  August.  For  the  eight 
months  the  decrease  is  2,043,000/.,  or  somewhat  over  ij  per- 
cent. There  is  also  a falling-off  in  the  Clearing-House  Returns, 
both  in  London  and  in  Manchester.  And  from  all  quarters  we 
hear  threats  of  labour  disputes.  There  is-  a strike  in  the  cotton 
trade,  which  it  is  feared  will  largely  extend  ; and  difficulties  are 
apprehended  in  other  industries.  There  is  a marked  decrease  in 
shipbuilding  too.  And  evei-ywhere  manufacturers  complain  that 
there  is  exceedingly  little  profit  on  what  they  are  doing.  Still  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that,  though  unquestionably  we  are  again 
passing  through  a time  of  depressed  trade,  the  depression  is  not 
very  great.  Although  the  value  of  the  exports  has  fallen  off 
for  the  eight  months,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  case  of  such 
important  articles  as  cotton  piece-goods,  machinery  and  mill- 
work,  coal  and  coke,  unwrought  copper,  jute  yarn  and  manu- 
factures, earthenware,  and  seed  oil.  And,  what  is  not  less  notice- 
able, there  is  a very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports. 
Nor  is  the  increase  confined  to  food  and  articles  of  luxury.  There 
is  a decided  increase  in  the  value  of  raw  cotton  imported,  as  also 
in  the  value  of  wool,  hides,  and  some  other  raw  materials 
of  manufacture.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  trade  was 
really  very  bad,  manufacturers  would  continue  to  import 
larger  quantities  than  ever  of  raw  materials.  Unquestionably,  as 
we  have  said,  trade  is  not  prosperous.  But  the  losses  must  be 
small  indeed,  or  raw  materials  would  not  continue  to  be  imported 
in  larger  quantities  even  than  last  year.  Again,  we  notice  that, 
although  the  clearings  through  the  Clearing  House  are  smaller 
than  they  were  last  year,  they  are  larger  on  the  fourths  of  months — 
that  is,  on  the  days  when  commercial  accounts  are  settled.  It  is 
true  that  the  importance  of  the  fourths  of  months  is  less  than  it 
was.  Of  late  it  is  becoming  the  rule  to  have  special  settling  days 
for  special  trades.  But  still,  so  far  as  this  exceptional  importance 
goes,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  falling-off  on  the  fourths  of 
months.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  Stock  Exchange  settling  days — that  is 
to  say,  in  speculation  proper — that  the  decreases  are  observable.  Once 
more,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  railway  traffic  receipts  continue  to 
increase — though  not  very  largely,  it  is  true.  Still  the  fact  that 
there  are  larger  receipts  for  the  carriage  of  goods  as  well  as  for 
the  carriage  of  passengers  proves  that  the  amount  of  business  done 
is  at  least  as  large  as  it  was  last  year,  and  therefore  that  there  is 
no  diminution  in  the  volume  of  trade.  Profits  apparently  are  very 
small,  and  in  many  cases  have  disappeared  altogether ; but  the  con- 
dition of  trade  has  not  become  so  bad  as  to  lead  to  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  outturn.  Consequently  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in 
a period  of  depression.  There  is  a check  to  trade,  and  a decided 
diminution  in  activity,  but  “ depression  ” is  too  grave  a word  to 
characterize  the  situation. 

As  regards  future  prospects,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  agri- 
cultural depression  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  Theharvestisdisappointing, 
partly  because  of  the  bad  weather  in  J uly,  and  partly  because  of  the 
storms  and  rain  that  have  come  since  the  present  month  set  in. 
And  while  the  agricultural  depression  lasts,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  a marked  improvement  in  trade.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  the  last  three  harvests  ha-ve  been  better  than  the  three 
before,  and  that  to  some  extent  the  disappointment  of  the  present 
harvest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  sown  with  wheat  is  smaller 
than  usual.  In  other  words,  labour  and  capital  this  year,  owing 
to  the  wetness  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  have  not  been  expended 
to  the  extent  that  at  first  .sight  they  would  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
way  that  has  remained  without  adequate  return.  But  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  land  which  would  have  been  sown  with  wheat, 
had  the  autumn  been  favourable,  has  been  sown  with  other  crops ; 


and  the  other  crops  are  mostly  good.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  rains  of  the  present  month,  if  they  have  injured 
the  harvest,  have  benefited  the  green  crops  and  pasturage,  and 
therefore  to  some  extent  have  improved  the  condition  of  the 
farmers.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion is  not  yet  at  an  end.  Further,  there  are  political  anxieties 
which  are  deranging  trade  ; if  war  should  break  out  between 
France  and  China,  the  Eastern  trade  may  be  seriously  disturbed  ; 
and  if  the  drought  in  the  North-West  of  India  should  become 
serious,  that  again  -v^uld  depress  the  cotton  industry.  Lastly, 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  liquidation  consequent  upon  the 
speculative  fever  through  which  France  and  the  United  States 
have  passed  is  quite  terminated.  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
yet  see  a sharper  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  consequently 
a shock  to  credit ; and  while  any  apprehension  remains,  a 
marked  improvement  in  trade  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  price  of  bread  will  be  extremely 
low  this  year.  The  harvests  of  Europe,  though  not  good,  are  yet 
sufficiently  good  to  make  it  certain  that,  with  the  large  sup- 
plies available  from  the  United  States  and  India,  wheat  will  be 
cheap  all  the  year,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  labour  will 
go  further  than  usual ; which  means  that  the  working  classes  will 
have  a considerable  surplus  to  be  spent  upon  other  things  than  food. 
This  is  always  a condition  favourable  to  trade.  Moreover,  prices  in 
every  department  are  now  very  low.  Trade  requires  a smaller  capital 
to  work  with  than  when  prices  are  high,  and  this  is  favourable  to 
a large  consumption.  Every  commodity  is  so  cheap  that  consumers 
are  tempted  to  increase  their  consumption.  In  the  last  place,  it  is 
to  he  observed  that  the  interest  payable  for  the  use  of  capital  is 
very  low.  Some  little  time  ago  it  was  feared  that  serious  dis- 
turbance would  be  experienced  in  the  money  market  this  autumn. 
The  condition  of  the  railway  world  in  the  United  States  looked  as 
if  a crisis  were  impending;  and  had  it  come,  there  might  probably 
have  been  serious  disturbance  in  the  New  York  money  market, 
which  would  have  extended  to  Europe.  It  appears  now  as  if  the 
danger  was  averted ; and  the  policy  pursued  by  (the  Bank  of 
England  Directors  has  strengthened  that  institution  so  greatly  that, 
unless  they  now  depart  from  the  wise  course  they  have  pursued 
for  several  months,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  London  money 
market  is  prepared  for  anything  that  may  occur.  In  the  same 
way  the  Continental  money  markets  appear  to  be  secure,  unless 
indeed  political  causes  should  unexpectedly  derange  them.  Al- 
together, then,  while  we  see  no  prospect  of  a marked  revival,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  depression  will  go  no  further, 
and  that  before  long  there  will  be  rather  a tendency  towards 
gradual  improvement. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MISS  MARY  ANDERSON  has,  by  her  appearance  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  as  Parthenia  in  Ingoynar,  given  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  reports  which  heralded  her  coming 
as  to  her  talent  were  well  founded.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  farewell  speech,  made  a graceful  refer- 
ence to  Miss  Anderson’s  expected  appearance,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  hopes  which  he  expressed  as  to  her  reception 
and  success  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is  less  gratifying  to  note 
that  an  evening  paper,  in  which  at  one  time  such  a thing  would 
have  been  amazing,  dragged  itself  through  the  mire  by  seizing 
the  occasion  of  Miss  Anderson’s  arrival  to  introduce  into  Eng- 
lish journalism  the  detestable  American  practice  of  “interview- 
ing”; but  that  is  a matter  which  concerns  the  evening  paper 
and  its  readers  rather  than  Miss  Anderson  and  her  audiences. 
That  the  American  actress  has  talent,  and  considerable  talent, 
might  be  judged  from  the  mere  fact  that  she  has  succeeded  in 
reviving  interest  in  a play  which  it  is  the  modern  fashion  to 
call  old-fashioned,  and  in  showing  that  it  is  not,  as  it  has 
generally  been  taken  to  be,  a “ one-part  ” play — a play  fitted  only 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  player  of 
Ingomar.  Ingomar  is  a strong  part,  and  it  is  very  well  played  in 
the  present  production  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  who  has  never  before, 
to  our  thinking,  done  anything  nearly  so  well ; but  Miss  Anderson, 
without  any  trickery  or  ostentation,  makes  Parthenia  the  central 
figure.  The  lines  of  the  character,  like  those  of  the  play,  are  simple 
and,  in  their  way,  telling;  and  the  part  demands  a firm  and 
delicate  touch,  which  is  always  at  Miss  Anderson’s  command.  A 
good,  though  frequently  misused,  word,  “ charming,”  is  perhaps 
the  best  with  which  to  describe  the  general  effect  of  her  perform- 
ance ; and  it  is  the  more  fitting  because  the  interest  hangs  round 
Parthenia’s  success  in  exercising  an  unwonted  charm  over  the 
barbarian  chief  into  whose  keeping  she  gives  herself,  with  maidenly 
courage,  as  a ransom  to  save  her  father  from  slavery  among  the 
Allemanni,  or,  as  most  of  the  actors  have  it,  the  Allymarny.  Miss 
Anderson’s  talent  is,  as  we  have  said,  undoubted ; and  her  faults 
are  of  a kind  which  suggests  that  they  may,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  overcome.  They  seem  to  spring  from  imperfect  or 
erroneous  instruction  rather  than  from  any  natural  incapacity. 
Her  diction  is  at  times  so  faulty  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  an 
attentive  listener  to  follow  the  words ; her  gestures  and  actions 
are  inclined  at  times  to  be  pedantic ; and  her  laugh,  when  she 
rejects  the  suit  of  the  wealthy  miser  Polydor,  is  obviously  learnt, 
and  learnt  in  a bad  school.  It  is  hard,  mechanical,  and  insin- 
cere, and  has  no  relation  with  the  character  as  Miss  Anderson 
in  her  better  moments,  of  which  there  are  many,  interprets  it. 
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The  general  conception  of  tbe  character  is  excellent ; the 
execution  is,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  grace  and  of  some- 
thing more  than  intelligence  ; the  blots  are  presumably  such 
as  come  from  ill-considered  schooling.  Perhaps  the  best  pas- 
sages in  a performance  which  includes  much  that  is  good  are 
the  scene  with  the  Timarch  towards  the  close  of  the  first  act, 
in  which  there  was  true  passion,  and  that  with  Ingomar  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act.  In  the  first  named  of  these  the  actress 
found  and  used  to  excellent  effect  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
she  can  solve  at  need  the  riddle  of  how  “ sensibility  ” and  instruc- 
tion should  be  allied  in  acting.  Her  playing  at  this  point  was 
charged  with  feeling,  and  there  was  not  a false  point  to  be 
detected  in  her  movement  and  diction.  The  emotion  had  the  true 
ring,  and  its  expression  had  complete  technical  correctness.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a piece  of  really  good  acting.  So  in  the  scene 
with  Ingomar,  the  high  comedy  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
coquetry  was  duly  accented,  but  not  exaggerated  ; and  from  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  in  a good  high-comedy  part  Miss  Anderson 
might  do  her  capabilities  yet  greater  justice  than  she  is  able  to  do 
to  them  in  Parthenia.  But  we  must  end,  as  we  began,  by  express- 
ing a belief  that,  to  judge  from  her  performance  in  Ingomar,  Miss 
Anderson  has  great  natural  qualifications  as  an  actress,  and  that 
her  faults  are  rather  her  teachers’  than  her  own.  Mr.  Barnes’s 
Ingomar  is  a capital  performance,  strong,  simple,  and  to  the  point ; 
but  he  might  do  well  to  make  the  change  of  appearance  in  the  last 
act  a little  less  startling.  Mr.  .1.  G.  Taylor,  as  a rule  an  excel- 
lent actor,  has  probably  never  been  seen  to  so  little  advantage  as  in 
Polydor.  In  this  part  it  seems  to  be  his  mission  to  stand  between 
two  folding-doors  with  a mild  Satanic  chuckle.  The  play  is 
admirably  mounted,  and  the  costumes,  designed  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Wingfield,  are  well  harmonized  and  striking.  The  stage  manage- 
ment is  good,  and  the  accurate  “fielding”  of  the  axes  thrown 
about  in  the  scene  of  barbaric  revel  is  remarkable. 

The  “ new  and  original  comedy  ” The  Glass  of  Fashion,  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy,  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  has  in  it  all  the 
materials  for  an  excellent  farce,  but  these  materials  will  not  bear 
the  strain  of  four  acts  of  supposed  comedy.  The  play,  which,  as 
it  seems,  was  announced  in  the  provinces  as  the  work  of  two 
authors,  but  in  the  London  playbills  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Grundy 
alone,  is  wanting  in  coherence  and  reasonableness ; and  the  im- 
broglio upon  which  what  interest  it  can  be  said  to  possess  is  made 
to  hang  is  too  slight  for  its  purpose.  There  is  a lady  who  has 
taken  to  gambling  without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  and  who  has 
lost  a sum  which  she  imagines  that  she  can  easily  pay  out  of  her 
own  private  fortune.  The  husband  knows  that  she  has  no  right 
to  the  fortune,  because  she  is  illegitimate,  a fact  which  has  been 
carefully  concealed  from  her ; and  he  has  also  a horror  of  gambling. 
If  she  took  early  in  the  play  the  very  sensible  advice  which  her 
sister,  seeing  that  she.  has  some  trouble  on  her  mind,  gives  her — 
to  confide  in  her  husband — the  difficulties,  and  with  them,  it  must 
be  added  in  fairness,  the  play  itself,  would  cease  to  exist.  There  is 
a Polish  adventurer,  passing  himself  off  under  the  name  of  Prince 
Borowski,  who  makes  love  to  and  tries  to  compromise  the  lady, 
Mrs.  Trevanion.  This  he  does  in  the  first  place  by  supplying 
malicious  paragraphs  concerning  her  to  a “ society  ” journal  called 
The  Glass  of  Fashion,  on  which  he  is  engaged  as  a draughtsman 
and  of  which  by  an  odd  chance  Mrs.  Trevanion’s  guardian,  a rich 
brewer,  Mr.  Macadam,  has  secretly  become  the  proprietor.  Some 
fun  and  a certain  amount  of  telling  dialogue  are  got  out  of 
Macadam’s  embarrassment  and  rage  with  Prior  Jenkyn,  the 
editor  of  the  paper ; but  the  situation  is  too  often  repeated  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  way.  Prince  Borowski,  in  the  second 
place,  tells  Mrs.  Trevanion  lies,  which  she  unhesitatingly  believes, 
about  her  husband,  and,  having  got  her  to  his  studio  to  sit  for  a 
portrait,  behaves  like  a villain  in  a melodrama,  and  puts  her,  as  he 
thinks,  completely  at  his  mercy  by  compelling  her  to  take  refuge 
in  a room  divided  from  the  studio  by  a curtain.  Here  the  com- 
plete artificiality  of  the  situation  is  apparent  enough  in  itself  and 
is  accentuated  by  the  ludicrous  violation  of  probability  which  is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  down  the  curtain  on  what  may 
look  like  an  effective  situation.  While  Mrs.  Trevanion  is 
concealed,  her  sister.  Peg  O’Reilly,  comes  to  the  studio  and 
worries  the  supposed  Prince  by  insisting  on  staying  to  wait 
for  Mrs. : Trevanion.  When  other  visitors  are  announced  she 
consents,  having  meanwhile  caught  a glimpse  of  her  sister  be- 
hind the  curtain,  to  go  out  by  a door  which  Borowski  has 
previously  locked  to  prevent  Mrs.  Trevanion’s  escape.  While 
Borowski  is  out  of  the  room.  Peg  goes  into  the  curtained  room  and 
Mrs.  Trevanion  goes  out  by  the  door.  There  is  only  one  reason 
for  their  not  both  going  out,  that  reason  being  that  it  has  struck 
the  author  as  a more  effective  plan  to  show  Borowski’s  discomfi- 
ture when,  on  his  opening  the  curtain  in  the  hope  of  overwhelming 
Mrs.  Trevanion,  his  guests  find  that  the  person  concealed  is  Miss 
O’Reilly.  But  he  would  hav'e  been  just  as  much  discomfited  if 
there  had  been  nobody  at  all  behind  the  curtain,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  at  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  whole  incident.  In  the  last 
act  everything  is  of  course  cleared  up  in  the  accepted  fashion,  and 
Borowski  is  taken  off  by  the  French  police.  The  mystification  of 
the  studio  scene  is  helped  out  by  the  fact  that  Lady  Coombe, 
Macadam’s  wife,  is  secretly  sitting  to  Borowski  for  her  portrait, 
that  the  paragraphs  aimed  at  Mrs.  Trevanion  in  Macadam’s  paper 
appear  equally  applicable  to  Macadam’s  wife,  and  that  Tom 
Stanhope,  Peg  O’Reilly’s  accepted  suitor,  changes  the  places  of  the 
sketches  placed  about  the  room,  so  that  when  the  cover  is  lifted 
from  ^ the  drawing  which  Borowski  believes  to  be  the  por- 
trait just  begun  of  Mrs.  Trevanion,  it  reveals  instead  the 


portrait  of  Lady  Ooombe.  All  this  makes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  a meagre  sort  of  comedy  intrigue,  and  the  piece  could  hardly 
be  made  to  look  like  a comedy  even  by  better  acting  than  is 
bestowed  upon  it.  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq’s  performance  of  Lady 
Coombe  is  extremely  skilful  and  fuU  of  instruction;  and  Mr. 
Shine’s  acting  as  Macadam  is  a good  and  pleasant  piece  of  farce. 
Miss  Lingard  appears  as  Mrs.  Trevanion,  and  produces  the  im- 
pression that  she  has  it  in  her  to  be  a good  actress,  but  that  she 
has  picked  up  some  of  the  worst  faults  associated  with  the  word 
staginess.  She  has  much  in  her  favour,  and,  not  least,  a singularly 
graceful  carriage  and  movement ; but  when  she  wishes  to  be 
incisive  she  is  ponderous  and  stilted.  In  this  matter  she  might 
with  advantage  take  example  by  Miss  Venne,  who  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  suited  in  the  part  of  Peg  O’Reilly,  but  whose 
technical  excellence  in  the  delivery  of  her  “ points  ” and  in  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  character  is  highly  creditable. 
Mr.  Lethcourt’s  Colonel  Trevanion  and  Mr.  Gardiner’s  Prior 
Jenkyn  are  not  without  merit.  No  such  praise  can  be  given  to 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  performance  of  Prince  Borowski,  which 
manages  to  combine  in  a singular  fashion  the  faults  of  rawness 
and  of  conventionality.  The  conception  of  the  part  is  bad — no 
person  so  offensive  in  his  demeanour  could  be  accepted  as 
Borowski  is,  even  in  the  very  odd  sort  of  society  which  the 
play  professes  to  represent — and  for  the  execution  we  can  find  no 
commendation.  Indeed,  one  could  best  describe  the  whole  effect  of 
the  performance  by  borrowing  a celebrated  American  criticism, 

which  announced  that  “Mr.  ’s  Hamlet  is  no  way  to 

behave.” 

At  the  Savoy  Theatre  lolanthe  continues  to  be  played  with  un- 
diminished vigour  and  success.  Miss  Leonora  Braham’s  Phyllis  is 
as  bright  and  artistic  as  ever,  Mr.  Temple  has  improved  in  his  clever 
performance  of  Strephon,  and  Mr.  Grossmith’s  Lord  Chancellor 
becomes  a more  captivating  and  humorous  personage  on  further 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Grossmith  should  not,  however,  allow  the 
orchestra  to  drown  his  voice  iu  the  second  half  of  the  nightmare 
song,  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  piece,  and  which 
misses  its  effect  only  because  Mr.  Grossmith’s  excellent  articulation 
is  completely  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  band. 

We  cannot  end  this  article  without  referring  to  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Dutton  Cook,  well  known  as  a fresh  and  bright 
novelist,  an  able  dramatic  critic,  and  a writer  of  very  amusing  and 
instructive  books  about  the  theatre.  Mr.  Dutton  Cook’s  criticism 
always  showed  research,  was  given  with  the  coolest  and  most  im- 
partial judgment,  and,  as  in  his  novels,  his  stjle  was  remarkable 
for  singular  correctness  and  happiness  of  expression.  His  place 
will  not  be  easily  filled. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

The  principal  difi'erence  between  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger 
is  that  the  former  should  be  the  solution  of  the  past  year’s 
two-year-old  form,  and  the  latter  the  solution  of  the  current  year’s 
three-year-old  form.  It  is  true  that  the  Two  Thousand  and  one 
or  two  other  races  throw  some  light  on  the  relative  powers  of  the 
three-year-olds  before  the  Derby,  but  the  course  for  the  Two 
Thousand  is  too  short  to  test  the  merits  of  the  Derby  candidates, 
and  the  race  is  run  so  early  in  the  season  that,  in  most  cases,  some 
of  the  competitors  are  not  completely  trained.  Nor  does  the  One 
Thousand,' in  a general  way,  afford  much  assistance  to  those  who 
prophesy  on  the  Derby,  as  but  few  mares  are  entered  for  the 
last-named  race.  Calculations  on  the  Derby  are,  therefore,  based 
to  a great  extent  on  the  two-year-old  running  of  the  previous  year. 
On  the  contrary,  there  has  always  been  a great  amount  of  three- 
year-old  racing  before  the  St.  Leger.  Indeed,  most  of  the  three- 
year-olds  in  training  have  generally  been  so  run  through  by  the 
middle  of  September  that  one  might  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  St, 
Leger  maintaining  its  interest  and  popularity.  The  form  of  the  fillies, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  but  rarely  affects  the  Derby, 
has  often  an  important  bearing  on  the  St.  Leger.  The  St.  Leger 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  race,  of  all  others,  which  should  most 
confirm  public  form,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  as  if  a child 
with  a Racing  Calendar  might  make  a very  fair  forecast  of  the 
probable  result.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  even  so  late  in  the  season  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  form  of  at  least  one  of  the  competitors  has  never  been 
fairly  tested  in  public. 

The  late  St.  Leger  was  by  no  means  so  interesting  a race  as 
it  might  have  been.  St.  Blaise,  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  was  not 
entered  for  it.  Border  Minstrel,  another  three-year-old  that  had 
shown  first-class  form,  was  also  unentered.  Galliard,  the  winner 
of  the  Two  Thousand  at  Newmarket,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Stakes,  the  St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes,  and  the  Triennial  Stakes  at 
Ascot,  after  having  been  first  favourite  during  a great  part  of  the 
summer,  fell  lame  and  was  scratched.  Hamako,  a remarkably 
fine,  but  backward  colt,  of  whom  great  things  had  been  expected, 
was  also  scratched.  Nevertheless  there  were  enough  horses  left  in 
the  St,  Leger  to  make  it  a fairly  interesting  race,  although  much 
below  the  average.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  to  find  the 
winners  of  some  of  the  principal  three-year-old  races  of  the  season 
among  the  favourites  for  the  St.  Leger,  but  so  lately  as  last 
week  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  favourite  had  won  a race 
this  year ; the  third  favourite  had  only  won  a Biennial  at  New- 
market, and  the  fourth  favourite  had  won  nothing  but  a handi- 
cap. Yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  claims  of  most  of  the 
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favourites  were  not  founded  upon  three-year-old  form.  High- 
land Chief  had  run  second  for  the  Derby,  in  which  race  he 
was  only  a neck  behind  the  winner,  and  very  plausible  ex- 
cuses were  made  for  his  defeat.  If  he  ouglit  to  have  won  the 
Derby,  there  was  every  reason  for  making  him  first  favourite  for 
the  St.  Leger  ; but  if  St.  Blaise  won  the  Derby  on  his  merits,  and 
was  the  best  colt  of  his  year,  Highland  Chief  had  every  claim  to 
be  considered  the  second  best ; and,  as  St.  Blaise  was  not  (uitered 
for  the  St.  Leger,  Highland  Chief  appeared  on  paper  to  have  no 
superior  opponent.  It  had  to  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  un- 
placed for  the  Two  Thousand,  after  starting  first  favourite ; but 
he  had  looked  in  poor  condition  before  that  race,  and  in  the  Derby 
he  had  beaten  Galliard,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand,  by  half 
a length.  Galliard’s  subsequent  running  at  Ascot  seemed  to  prove 
that  a colt  that  could  beat  him  must  be  a horse  of  the  highest 
class  ; and  even  if  Galliard  had  remained  in  the  St.  Leger  there 
would  have  been  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  chance  of  High- 
land Chief.  Most  judges  of  horseflesh  considered  Highland  Chief 
to  be  well  suited  to  the  St.  Leger  course  on  account  of  his  size 
and  length ; but  some  did  not  like  the  formation  of  his  legs ; and 
reports  that  he  habitually  wore  bandages  at  exercise,  and  that  he 
always  galloped  on  tan,  gave  rise  to  prejudices  against  him.  His 
breeding  was  much  in  his  favour,  as  he  was  by  the  very  promising 
young  sire  Hampton,  out  of  the  dam  of  the  celebrated  Corrie 
Roy. 

The  Prince  had  not  appeared  wi  public  since  he  ran  in  the 
Derby,  for  which  race  be  was  unplaced.  In  the  Two  Thousand 
be  had  been  beaten  half  a length  by  Galliard  and  a neck  by  Gold- 
field. The  colt  was  said  to  have  undergone  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion, and,  although  he  had  not  done  much  in  public  this  season,  he 
enjoyed  a very  high  reputation  for  his  performances  in  private. 
One  of  the  leading  favourites  had  not  run  in  public  as  a three- 
year-old,  and  had  only  run  once  as  a two-year-old.  This  was 
Royal  Angus,  a colt  by  Cremorne  out  of  Hetty.  Last  year,  in  the 
Mottisfont  Stakes  at  Stockbridge,  he  had  beaten  Beau  Brummel 
by  a neck.  He  was  receiving  5 lbs.,  but  4 to  i had  been  laid  on 
Beau  Brummel  at  the  start,  and  this  performance  placed  Royal 
Angus,  or  the  Hetty  colt,  as  he  was  then  called,  among  the 
best  two-year-olds  of  his  year.  Some  time  before  the  Derby  he 
Wiis  cast  in  his  box,  when  he  strained  one  of  his  stifles.  After 
this  accident  he  was  laid  up  for  a time,  but  he  recovered  soon 
enough  to  undergo  a full  preparation  for  the  St.  Leger.  He  is  a 
chestnut  colt,  with  remarkable  power,  and  his  movement  in  his 
gallops  more  than  satisfied  the  critics.  Backers  are  generally  very 
shy  about  supporting  a horse  for  the  St.  Leger  that  has  not  run 
in  public  as  a three-year-old,  but  the  absence  of  Royal  Angus 
from  race-meetings  this  season  had  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for ; his  only  performance  of  last  season  had  been  everything  that 
could  be  wished,  and  his  appearance  was  in  his  favour. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  prospects  of  the  St.  Leger  are  much 
affected  by  a handicap,  but  Elzevir’s  single  victory  in  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot  placed  him  among  the  favoftrites.  He  had  been 
opposed  by  a field  of  twenty-one  horses,  and  he  had  won  very 
cleverly  by  a length  and  a half.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
true  value  of  a victory  in  a large  handicap,  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  compared  with  tbree-year-old  running  at  even  weights,  but, 
as  a trial,  Elzevir's  race  in  the  Royal  Hunt  Gup  was  a very  high 
one,  and  the  course  for  that  race,  although  exactly  the  opposite  in 
every  respect  to  that  for  the  St.  Leger,  is  severe.  Last  year  Elzevir 
had  run  a dead  heat  with  St.  Blaise,  but  he  was  then  receiving 
7 lbs.,  and  his  other  two-year-old  running  had  scarcely  proved 
him  to  be  a first-class  colt.  During  his  preparation  for  tlie  St. 
Leger  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  which  had  to  some  extent 
interfered  with  his  training. 

The  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  which  is  the  last  important  three- 
year-old  race  before  Doncaster,  often  produces  a reversal  of  pre- 
vious public  form,  and  materially  affects  the  positions  of  some  of 
the  favourites  for  the  St.  Leger.  Last  month  we  had  a notable  in- 
stance of  this.  Ohislehurst,  Ladislas,  and  Ossian,  three  colts  engaged 
in  the  St.  Leger,  had  been  respectively  first,  second,  and  third 
favourites  for  the  late  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes.  Ohislehurst,  a colt  by 
Beauclerc  out  of  Empress,  had  been  unplaced  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  but  at  Ascot  he  had  won  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  in 
a canter.  At  Gosforth  Park,  again,  he  had  won  the  North  Derby, 
giving  from  9 lbs.  to  19  lbs.  to  each  of  his  three  opponents.  Then 
at  Redcar,  he  had  won  the  Great  National  Breeders’  Foal  Stakes, 
giving  weight  to  everything  that  ran  against  him.  Moreover,  he 
had  shown  good  form  as  a two-year-old,  winning  a couple  of  races 
and  running  a good  third  to  Macheath  and  Highland  Chief  in  the 
Middle  Park  Plate.  Ladislas,  a colt  by  Hampton,  had  run  well 
among  horses  of  high  class  this  season.  At  Newmarket  he  had 
run  second  to  Splendor,  to  whom  he  was  giving  10  lbs.,  and  had 
beaten  Ossian,  to  whom  he  was  making  the  same  allowance.  In 
the  Ascot  Derby  he  met  St.  Blaise,  but  he  was  receiving  10  lbs. 
from  the  winner  of  the  Derby.  Ossian  again  opposed  him,  but 
this  time  at  an  advantage  of  7 instead  of  10  lbs.  St.  Blaise  was 
beaten  a long  way  under  his  extra  weight,  but  there  was  a fine 
race  between  Ladislas  and  Ossian,  the  first-named  winning  by  a 
bead.  At  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting  Ladislas  ran  a dead  heat 
with  Henley,  to  whom  he  was  only  giving  4 lbs.,  which  was  but 
a poor  performance.  In  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes,  at  Ascot, 
he  was  unplaced  to  Galliard,  when  meeting  him  at  even  weights, 
but  his  old  opponent,  Ossian,  to  whom  he  was  giving  10 lbs.,  ran 
second.  OSsian,  who,  like  Elzevir,  is  by  Salvator,  had  given  the 
aforesaid  Henley  5 lbs.  and  beaten  him  by  four  lengths  at  Good- 
wood,  at  which  meeting  he  also  won  the  valuable  Sussex  Stakes. 


There  seemed  to  be  good  reason,  on  the  above  running,  for  placing 
the  favourites  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  in  the  order  already 
mentioned,  especially  as  Ohislehurst  was  only  carrying  8 st.  lolbs., 
while  Ladislas  was  weighted  at  9st.  lib.,  and  Ossian  at  9 st. 
A capital  race  followed  between  Ohislehurst  and  Ossian  ; but 
the  latter  won  by  a neck,  while  Ladislas  was  a couple  of  lengths 
behind. 

Only  nine  horses  went  to  the  post  for  the  St.  Leger;  but  even 
with  this  small  field  there  was  a false  start,  and  a horse  called 
Oecil  Oraven  ran  half  a mile  before  he  could  be  pulled  up.  When 
the  real  start  took  place  this  same  Cecil  Oraven  made  the  i-unning 
for  Ossian.  The  last-named  horse,  however,  kept  in  the  front  rank 
throughout  the  race,  closely  accompanied  by  Ohislehurst.  Soon 
after  passing  the  Red  House,  Ossian,  Ohislehurst,  and  Highland 
Chief  came  away  together ; but  Highland  Chief  fell  lame,  and  the 
battle  was  left  to  Ossian  and  Ohislehurst.  Ossian,  who  had  held 
the  lead  all  the  way  from  the  Rifle  Butts,  ran  gamely  on,  and  won 
by  three  lengths.  Highland  Chief  was  a bad  third,  and  Elzevir  was 
fourth. 

Ossian  is  not  a horse  of  remarkable  substance  and  power,  but  he 
ran  throughout  the  race  for  the  St.  Leger  like  a thorough  stayer. 
Highland  Chief,  who  had  shown  the  best  public  form  of  all  the 
starters,  fell  lame  during  the  race,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  value  of  his 
performance  is  concerned,  he  might  not  have  started.  Royal  Angus 
had  not  been  tried  in  public  as  a three-year-old  until  the 
St.  Leger,  and  the  previous  running  of  The  Prince  this  season 
was  of  no  great  value.  The  training  of  Elzevir  had  been  inter- 
rupted, so  his  St.  Leger  form  may  have  been  all  wrong.  Corn- 
field had  never  run  in  public  before,  and  Cecil  Craven  was  a mere 
plater.  This  only  leaves  us  with  Ossian,  Ohislehurst,  and  Ladislas. 
The  last-named  horse  probably  ought  to  have  run  better  ; other- 
wise the  race  for  the  St.  Leger  was  a repetition  of  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Stakes,  with  the  extra  4 lbs.  taken  off  the  back  of 
Ossian.  Plow  many  pounds  below  an  average  St.  Leger  winner 
Os.sian  may  be  is  a question  which  we  leave  racing-men  to  decide 
for  themselves ; but  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  may  be  considered 
very  lucky  in  winning  the  St.  Leger  with  such  a horse,  good,  in 
his  own  way,  as  he  undoubtedly  is.  After  all,  when  there  hap- 
pens to  be  no  first-class  horse  left  in  a race,  a good  second-class 
horse  becomes  a very  valuable  animal.  Perhaps,  too,  if  a St. 
Leger  was  fated  to  be  unusually  dull,  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  was  that  it  should  end  in  a surprise.  On  the  whole,  it 
might  be  a little  too  much  to  say  that  the  late  St.  Leger  was  the 
poorest  ever  known. 


REVIEWS. 


SLAVIC  AND  LATIN.* 

ORD  ILOHESTER’S  bequest  to  the  University  of  Oxford  of 
a modest  fund  “ for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the 
Polish  and  other  Slavonic  languages,  literature,  and  history,”  has 
resulted,  among  other  things,  in  the  publication  of  several  useful 
books  which  would  otherwise  never  have  seen  the  light.  Among 
these  a high  place  is  due  to  Dr.  Abel’s  present  contribution  to  our 
slender  stock  of  information  regarding  Slavic  philology.  Few 
scholars  are  better  qualified  than  he  is  for  dealing  with  the  subject, 
so  far  as  both  general  and  special  knowledge  are  concerned.  Many 
philologists  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  certain  of  his  conclusions, 
and  even  at  times  to  challenge  the  soundness  of  the  methods  he 
employs.  But  about  his  acquaintance  with  the  languages  which 
he  discusses  in  the  volume  now  before  us  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute, and  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  labours  in,  as 
he  styles  it,  “ tilling  virgin  soil,”  even  though  we  may  be  unable 
to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  all  the  “ conceptual  estimates  ” to  w^hich 
he  lays  claim.  To  the  first  half  of  bis  work  few  readers  will  be 
likely  to  take  exception.  For  in  it  he  deals  mostly  with  facts,  and 
the  assertions  he  makes  rest  upon  a broad  and  solid  foundation 
which  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  testing.  In  the  second  part, 
however,  there  is  no  slight  amount  of  hypothesis  and  surmise, 
and  its  arguments  are  frequently  of  a nature  which  can  be  fully 
comprehended  only  by  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  Egyptian — 
the  language  to  which  he  most  frequently  appeals  for  corroboration. 

Dr.  Abel  begins  with  an  ethnographical  sketch  of  Russia  in 
general,  and  then  passes  on  to  a special  examination  of  the  Great- 
Russian  and  the  Little-Russian  races,  bringing  prominently  for- 
ward their  leading  characteristics,  and  pointing  out  how  their 
moral  and  intellectual  differences  have  afi'ected  the  forms  of 
speech  which  they  have  severally  adopted.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  or  more  judicious  than  his  statements  about  the  pedigree 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  dis- 
tasteful as  they  may  prove  to  the  Slavophile  mind.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  for  instance,  that  he  is  right  in  asserting  that  only  a 
little  more  than  a quarter  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  claimed  as 
being  of  pure  Russo-Slavonic  origin,  the  rest  being  a “ wholly  or 
partially  Slavified  Einno-Tataric  population.”  His  contrast  also 
of  the  Slavo-Russian  of  Little-Russia  and  White-Russia  with  the 
Finno-Russian  of  the  rest  of  the  European  part  of  the  Empire  is 
everything  that  could  be  desired.  It  would  be  well  if  writers 

* Slavic  and  Latin.  Jlchester  Lectures  on  Comparative  Lexicographv, 
delivered  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford.  By  Carl  Abel,  Pb.D.  London: 
Triibner  & Co.  1883. 
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about  Russia  wou’d  carefully  study  the  pages  which  Dr.  Abel  has 
devoted  to  this  subject,  and  bear  in  mind,  when  discussing  Russian 
characteristics,  the  striking  difference  which  exists  between  the 
lively  and  sentimental  Little-Russians  and  their  more  stolid  Great- 
Russian  fellow-subjects.  The  Little-Russian  Dr.  Abel  describes 
as  “a  sensitive,  excitable,  and  musical  being,  essentially  sedentary, 
agricultural,  and  domestic.”  He  usually  marries  for  love,  and  his 
family  life  habitually  displays  tenderness  and  mutual  consideration 
and  care.  He  is  “ impressible  and  apt  to  waver  and  fret,”  and  he 
is  remarkable  for  a thoroughly  Slavic  deficiency  of  moral  back- 
bone, a want  for  which  his  genuine  love  of  flowers,  moonlight,  and 
poetry  scarcely  makes  up.  The  Great-Russian,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  described  as  “a  clever,  cold-blooded,  calculating  individual,” 
who  has  decidedly  nomadic  tendencies,  and  who  varies  agricultural 
ursuits  with  many  an  itinerant  trade.  His  marriage  is  arranged  for 
im  by  his  relatives,  who,  in  estimating  female  worth,  “prefer  bones 
that  will  stand  labour  to  beauty  that  is  only  skin-deep,”  and  in  his 
domestic  life  he  relies  rather  upon  authority  than  upon  affection. 
He  is  stiu-dy,  confident,  and  adventurous,  and,  if  he  is  wanting  in 
feeling  and  imagination,  he  is  compensated  by  an  abundant  stock 
of  plain  common-sense.  He  may  not  be  as  amiable  as  his  weaker 
brother,  but  he  is  better  fitted  for  the  hard  battle  of  life  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  fight  by  the  rough  stern  strength  which  he  has  in- 
herited from  his  Ugrian  ancestors.  It  is  natural  that,  as  they  differ 
so  widely,  the  two  Russian  races  should  not  love  one  another  to  ex- 
cess. The  sentimental  Little-Russian  considers  the  Muscovite  a 
bear,  and  the  practical  Great-Russian  looks  upon  the  Little- 
Russian  as  a being  irresolute,  weak,  and  sly.  In  Dr.  Abel’s 
opinion,  “ but  for  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  her  Muscovite 
ingredient,  Russia  would  never  have  attained  the  might  she  pos- 
sesses.” At  a time  when  Slavophile  tendencies  are  in  the  ascen- 
dent, and  Panslavism  is  a power  in  Russia,  it  seems  hard  that  the 
most  truly  Slavic  part  of  the  Russian  nation  should  be  to  a great 
measure  deprived  of  the  free  expression  of  its  native  tongue  in 
print ; but  such  is  the  case,  and  Dr.  Abel  does  not  exaggerate 
when  he  says  that  the  language  of  Little-Russia  is  “officially 
tabooed.”  The  fate  of  that  mellifluous  Slav  dialect  has  long  been 
hard.  During  several  centuries  it  was  stifled,  as  a literary  lan- 
guage, by  Polish,  the  owners  of  the  land  being  Poles.  At  present 
its  utterances  are  as  much  as  possible  discouraged  by  “ the 
vigorous  statesmen  of  St.  Petersburg.”  It  is  still  spoken  by  some 
fifteen  millions  of  peasants,  but  it  is  “ excluded  from  church,  school, 
and  court,”  and  “it  is  equally  prohibited  in  the  theatre,  the 
concert-room,  and  the  editorial  office.”  It  was  mainly  on  accoui.t 
of  his  attempts  to  promote  the  study  of  his  native  tongue 
that  Professor  Dragomanof  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  Kief  to  Geneva,  where  he  now  edits  the  Volnoe  Slovo, 
or  Free  Word,  the  organ  of  the  moderate  section  of  the 
Russian  reformers.  Strangely  enough,  there  is  one  foreign  district 
in  which  the  Russian  Government  patronizes  the  ancient  idiom 
which  it  persecutes  within  its  own  domains.  Among  the  Ruthenes 
of  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia  a Little-Russian  literature 
exists  which  is  not  only  regarded  with  favour  by  the  bureaucrats 
of  St.  Petersburg,  but  is  even  subsidized  by  at  least  some  of  their 
number,  being  looked  upon  as  “an  antidote  against  Polonism, 
Romanism,  and  Hapsburg  rule.” 

Dr.  Abel  devotes  his  second  lecture  to  the  linguistic  differences 
between  the  two  races  of  which  he  has  already  discussed  the  pecu- 
liarities of  sentiment  and  character.  His  opinion  is  that  the  Finns 
and  Finno-Tatars,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Great-Russia,  when  they  accepted  Slav- 
onic speech,  did  not  necessarily  accept  Slavonic  sentiment ; and 
that  their  “ Turanic  remodelling  of  the  original  Aryan  tongue  ” 
has  involved  many  changes  of  meaning  in  words  which  point  to 
distinctive  varieties  of  thought.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  idea  he 
has  chosen  certain  epithets,  involving  conceptions  of  what  is  good 
and  bad,  and  has  proceeded  to  “ their  comparative  dissection  in 
Little-Russian  and  Great-Russian.”  The  adjective  hhorSschi, 
he  says,  possibly  derived  from  kras,  “ red,”  mainly  keeps  to  the 
sensuous  sphere  in  Little-Russian,  and  goes  no  further  metaphori- 
cally than  to  signify  what  is  beautiful  and  pleasing.  In  Great- 
Russian,  on  the  other  hand,  it  passes  at  a leap  from  the  significa- 
tion of  what  is  pleasing  into  that  of  what  is  good.  The  Little- 
Russian  term  for  what  is  intrinsically  good  is  doler,  a word  which 
exists  also  in  Great-Russian,  but  has  been  there  to  a great  extent 
supplanted  by  khordschi.  Dr.  Abel’s  inference  is  that  the  Great- 
Russians  consider  that  to  be  good  which  is  pleasing,  that  which 
they  like  themselves  ; while  the  Little-Russians  express  in  speech 
what  they  recognize  in  thought,  that  there  is  a difference  between 
that  which  is  intrinsically'  good  and  that  which  is  personally  agree- 
able. In  the  conception  of  badness  he  finds  an  equally  marked 
difference  between  the  two  races.  This  the  word  chudoi,  which 
in  Little-Russian  indicates  nothing  worse  than  a pauper,  is 
degraded  in  Great-Russian  into  the  signification  of  that  which  is 
bad  or  wicked.  Again,  durni  in  Little-Russian  denotes  a man 
who  is  mischievous  from  stupidity,  intoxication,  or  madness ; in 
Great-Russian  the  word  durnvi  “ is  generalized  into  signifying 
anything  that  is  repulsive  and  ugly,  and  on  these  grounds  con- 
sidered to  be  very  bad.”  The  Little-Russian  term  Hc/ii  generally 
means  “ wicked,”  occasionally  “ insolent  ” ; “ in  Great-Russian  the 
wicked  motives  of  a man  called  Uchi  are  generally  forgotten, 
while  his  insolence  is  raised  to  the  pitch  of  boldness,  resolve,  and 
manly  enterprise.”  From  the  testimony  of  these  and  other  similar 
verbal  changes  Dr.  Abel  infers  that  the  Finnic  element  in  the 
Great-Russian  race  has  exercised  a considerable  effect  upon  the 
language  which  is  now  spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  [ 


Empire.  There  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  this ; but  judgments  of 
races  based  upon  linguistic  dissection  are  always  open  to  consider- 
able suspicion,  and  so  are  philological  conclusions  which  are 
prompted  by  race  prejudices.  It  is  always  easy  for  a linguist  who 
is  dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  tongue  to  make  out  a plausible  case 
in  support  of  a favourite  theory.  Dr.  Abel  is  a conscientious 
marshaller  of  witnesses ; but  at  least  on  one  point  we  find  him 
relying  on  very  insufficient  testimony.  According  to  him,  “ Sla- 
vonic philology  is  not  altogether  without  English  ramifications.” 
In  Great  Britain,  he  says,  we  find  Slavonic  speech  still  lingering. 
It  is  true,  he  continues,  that  “ these  relics  of  a remote  linguistic 
past  consist  only  in  a few  geographical  names — Wilton,  Wiltshire, 
Wily  ” ; but  he  recognizes  those  names  without  a scruple  as  sur- 
vivals from  the  time  of  the  Viltsi,  a Slavonic  tribe  from  ancient 
Pomerania,  who  sent  forth  colonies  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  ta 
Holland  and  England  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  existence 
of  these  Slavonic  settlers  in  Wiltshire  is  an  ingenious  hypothesis, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  an  historic  fact. 

Some  of  the  caution  with  which  we  must  accept  such  statements 
as  that  relating  to  a settlement  of  the  Slavs  in  England  ought  to 
be  extended  to  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Abel  arrives  in  his 
third  and  fourth  lectures,  which  are  devoted  to  “ the  Russian 
linguistic  conception  of  ‘ gentleman’  and  ‘ nobleman,’ ” and  “the 
linguistic  conception  of  liberty  in  Russian  and  Polish  as  compared 
with  Latin.”  “ Russian,”  he  says,  “ does  not  possess  any  single  term 
combining  the  three  constituent  qualities  of  a gentleman ; good 
breeding,  liberal  education,  and  high  honour.”  This  is  perfectljr 
true,  but  the  deficiency  does  not  occur  in  Russian  only.  Not  only 
Russians,  but  many  other  races  also,  have  been  obliged  to  import 
our  word  gentleman  into  their  languages.  Its  development  was 
slow  among  ourselves,  but  since  it  came  to  maturity  at  home,  it 
has  spread  widely  abroad.  Failing  it,  the  Russians  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  many  terms  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  which  wa 
express  by  a single  word.  Beginning  with  the  element  of  honour, 
we  find  four  phrases  which  signify  respectively  a trustworthy  man, 
a conscientious  man,  a honest  man,  and  a moral  hero.  Education 
enables  its  recipient  to  be  designated  by  epithets  signifying  “ cul- 
tivated ” and  “ enlightened  ” ; and  good-breeding  is  inferred  from 
such  statements  as  that  a man  is  “ well  taught,”  “ well  informed,” 
and  “ respectful,”  consequently  polite,  well  mannered,  and  con- 
siderate, or  that  he  is  “ pleasant,”  “ amiable,”  and  “ friendly.”  The 
result  of  this  investigation  is,  according  to  ttr.  Abel,  that  “ we  find 
ordinary  social  morality,  as  well  as  culture  and  manners,  repre- 
sented as  often  springing  from  civilization  alone,”  or  as  depending 
on  trustworthiness  and  absence  of  deceit.  The  English  adjective 
“ noble  ” requires  for  its  full  expression  the  use  of  several  Russian, 
words.  The  ordinary  equivalent  for  nobleman,  dvoryanin,  literally 
means  courtier,  a man  attached  to  the  royal  court  or  dvor,  and 
the  adjective  dvorydnsky  signifies  almost  exclusively  “ that  which, 
is  the  property  of  the  exalted  person  mentioned.”  Such  terms  as 
hlagorddni,  with  its  intensifications,  merely  refer  to  a supposed 
quality  of  being  “ well-born,”  and  are  simply  official  or  bookish, 
inventions.  As  for  the  adjectives  derived  from  the  old  and  the 
popular  W'ords  for  nobleman,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  noble 
in  a moral  sense  ; hdrski,  for  instance,  simply  meaning  that  which 
belongs  to  the  hoydrin  or  hdrin,  the  master,  without  having  an^ 
reference  to  nobility  or  any  other  quality  inherent  in  that  indi- 
vidual. It  is  while  speaking  of  this  word  hdrin  that  Dr.  Abel 
first  brings  forward  the  theory  as  to  inversions  of  sound  and  sense, 
on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress.  The  testimony  of  language  would 
be  sufficient,  he  says,  even  if  no  historical  evidence  could  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  the  word  hoydrin  means  slaveholder.  “ Phone- 
tically inverting  har,  which  is  the  root  and  oldest  recorded  form  of 
hoydrin,  we  obtain  the  word  rah.  This  rah  in  Russian  signifies- 
‘ slave.’  Thus  by  the  side  of  the  word  har,  master,  we  have  an 
inversion  in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense,  ro6,  slave.”  This  peculiar 
correspondence  Dr.  Abel  regards  as  no  mere  accident,  but  rather 
as  “ the  consequence  of  a linguistic  process  effected  for  a purpose, 
and  embodying  an  intellectual  result,”  and  he  gives  in  an  appendix 
three  tables  of  words  which  in  Egyptian  offer  instances  of  inversion, 
either  in  sound  or  sense,  or  in  both.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  his  Egyptian  examples,  for  thousands  of  which  he 
refers  to  his  Coptic  Fesearches,  Dr.  Abel’s  ingenious  “ topsy- 
turvy ” hypothesis  as  to  the  connexion  between  har  and  7'ab  in 
Russian  will  hardly  meet  with  the  approval  of  philologists. 


ANNALS  OF  CHEPSTOW  CASTLE.* 

WE  learn  from  the  editor’s  preface  that  Mr.  .1.  F.  Maieh,  the 
author  of  the  present  volume,  intended  to  write  a series  of 
histories  of  the  many  castles  of  Monmouthshire,  but  that  his  death 
occurred  before  he  had  advanced  beyond  the  subject  of  Chepstow. 
Whether  Mr.  Marsh  proposed  to  supplement  his  chronological 
accounts  with  descriptions  of  the  material  remains  of  the  several 
fortresses  is  not  clear ; but,  as  far  as  Chepstow  is  concerned,  the 
value  of  his  labours  would  have  been  much  the  same  had  there 
been  no  structural  remains  at  all,  for  these  are  adverted  to  only 
casually  and  in  the  vaguest  manner.  There  is,  consequently,  an 
incompleteness  in  the  book;  for,  though  we  have  a more  or  less 
critical  narrative  of  the  lineage  and  doings  of  many  illustrious 
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soldiers  aud  statesmen  who  were  not  only  lords  of  Chepstow  Castle, 
but,  in  a wider  point  of  view,  were  lords  also  of  mediceval  English 
politics,  of  the  Castle  itself  we  only  here  and  there  catch  a glimpse 
through  the  tangled  pedigrees  and  crowded  public  acts  of  the 
Fitz-Osherns,  De  Clares,  Bigods,  Marshalls,  and  other  great  people 
who  successively  owned  the  place.  To  give  more  suggestive  mean- 
ing to  the  connexion  of  these  men  with  Chepstow  Castle,  a few 
engravings,  with  a ground  plan  of  the  buildings,  might  wisely 
have  been  added ; for  the  character  of  a medioeval  lord,  and 
his  employments  in  w^ar  and  peace,  are  as  clearly  discovered  by 
the  contrivances  of  his  stronghold  as  the  manner  of  living  of 
a Cistercian  brotherhood  is  expressed  by  the  cloistral  arrange- 
ments of  their  ruined  houses.  Unlike  the  abbey,  the  castle, 
though  it  had  its  oratory,  had  neither  scriptorium  nor  scribe, 
so  that  we  have  no  records  of  the  daily  life  of  the  baron  and 
his  household  such  as  we  possess  of  the  abbot  and  his  monks. 
Indeed  the  abode  of  the  feudal  chieftain  was  the  camp  rather  than 
the  castle,  and  in  illustration  of  his  warlike  activity  the  work 
before  us  affords  many'  personal  instances.  Of  these  the  earliest 
named  is  Yf  illiam  Fitz-Osbern,  who  was  so  far  the  foremost  man 
in  the  Norman  invasion  that  he  was  the  first  and  chief  adviser^  of 
the  actual  leader,  and  furnished  sixty  ships  towards  the  enterprise. 
Though  he  is  believed  to  have  built  many  fortresses  on  the  marshes 
of  South  Wales,  and  to  have  subdued  that  country  eastward  as 
far  as  Raglan,  his  place  as  Seneschal  of  the  Royal  household  was 
about  the  King's  person.  How  close  was  that  relationship  may  be 
inferred  from  the  incident  that  caused  him  to  give  up  his  office. 
On  one  occasion,  having  suffered  an  insufficiently  roasted  crane  to 
be  placed  on  the  Royal  table,  he  was  reminded  of  his  want  of 
caution  by  an  angry  blow  from  his  master,  an  insult  that  he  re- 
sented by  forsaking  the  Court.  Taking  once  more  to  the  field, 
he  received  a more  fatal  injury,  being  slain  in  a war  in  Flanders. 

Striguil  (a  manner  of  spelling  selected  from  seventy-one  variations 
of  the  name),  which,  in  spite  of  the  Ordnance  map  having  per- 
petuated the  error  of  assigning  that  name  to  a fourteenth-century 
fortalice  in  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Wentworth,  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Ormerod  to  be  identical  with  Chepstow,  was  the 
head  of  Fitz-Osbern’s  barony  of  Hereford,  and  the  existing  keep, 
now  in  ruin,  has  been  believed  to  be  substantially  his  work. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  indeed,  thinks  that,  in  spite  of  its  early  Norman 
look,  it  may  rather  be  the  remains  of  a structure  raised  by  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  a nephew  of  the  founder  of  Tintern  Abbey,  who  died 
in  1149,  than  of  the  castle  of  Fitz-Osbern,  who  was  slain  in  1070. 
That  Fitz-Osbern  built  a fortress  here  may  be  inferred  from 
Domesday  (“  Castellum  de  Estrighoiel  fecit  Willielmus  Comes  ”), 
though  his  structure  must  have  been  as  flimsy  as  a nineteenth- 
century  suburban  villa  if  it  required  entire  rebuilding  within  eighty 
years.  However  this  may  be,  the  alterations  and  additions  made 
in  the  days  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I.  give  the  most  striking 
characteristics  to  the  noble  remains  of  the  stronghold.  Mr.  Marsh 
makes  no  attempt  to  connect  the  distinctive  walls  and  towers  with 
the  successive  holdersof  the  castle;  butfortunatelythe architectural 
e.xplanation  of  the  fortress  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark, 
who,  in  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  ArcJueolo(jical  Transactions. 
has  furnished  what  is  practically  an  excellent  supplement  to  the 
present  Annals.  Mr.  Marsh,  indeed,  finds  enough  to  do  in  his 
biographical  labours,  which  include  the  correction  of  the  tradi- 
tional errors  of  such  different  minds  as  Shakspeare  aud  Dugdale, 
and  of  others  in  their  confusion  of  historical  characters  and  events. 
So  many  unsatisfactory  experiments,  for  instance,  have  been  made 
by  genealogists  to  identil'y  the  several  members  of  the  Clare 
family  that  the  descent  of  that  house  seems  a matter  rather 
of  theory  than  of  demonstration.  Mr.  Marsh  has  spared  no 
pains  ill  investigating  the  whole  question,  aud  has  thrown  light 
upon  the  pedigree,  which  even  yet  in  some  points  remains 
obscure.  His  tables  of  descents,  however,  both  of  the  Clares  and 
of  their  successors  in  the  earldom  of  Striguil,  are  altogether 
wanting  in  dates,  which  is  a serious  drawback  to  their  usefulness. 
There  is  an  ecclesiastical  halo  about  the  head  of  Walter  Fitz- 
Richard  de  Clare  from  his  having  founded  (a.d.  1131)  the  Cis- 
tercian abbey  whose  ruins  add  such  romantic  interest  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Wye  valley.  But  the  religious  value  of  Walter’s 
foundation  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  land  on  which 
the  monastery  is  built  was  violently  seized  from  the  church  of 
Llandaff.  Indeed  Mr.  Marsh  makes  us  believe  that  Walter  Fitz- 
Richard  was  a mere  martial  adventurer,  who  marked  out  his  land 
at  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  that  he  was  never  by  grant  or 
succession  lord  of  Striguil.  His  freedom  with  Church  property 
brought  on  him  excommunication  from  three  successive  Popes ; 
but  so  much  does  the  good  rather  than  the  evil  a man  does  live 
after  him  that,  while  his  deeds  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  have 
perished  from  recollection,  his  pious  act  of  founding  Tintern  has 
kept  his  memory  as  pleasant  as  the  green  foliage  of  the  river  valley 
where  the  splendid  ruins  of  that  monastery  are  situated. 

Of  the  two  Strongbows,  Earls  of  Pembroke — the  earliest  of 
whom,  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  nephew  of  Walter  de  Clare,  was  hardly 
less  a scourge  to  West  Whales,  which  he  invaded  and  subdued  in 
1 144,  than  was  his  son,  the  memorable  Richard  Strongbow,  to 
Ireland — we  find  here  many  particulars  carefully  recounted. 
Of  the  latter  it  is  here  remarked,  “ His  name  has  always  been 
specially  obnoxious  to  the  Irish,  who  are  ready  to  visit  on  the 
Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria  every  wrong  done  by  Strongbow.” 
Bat  it  was  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  Dermot  MQIurrough,  who  first 
invited  the  aid  of  Strongbow  against  his  countrymen,  promising 
his  daughter  Eva  to  him  as  wife  if  he  would  re-establish  him  on 
his  throne  of  Leinster.  We  might  almost  think  we  are  reading  a 


love-letter  of  Eva  herself,  so  Arcadian  is  the  language  in  which 
Dermot  entreats  the  lingering  arrival  of  one  of  the  cruellest  despots 
that  Ireland  has  ever  known.  “ We  have  watched  the  storks  and 
swallows — the  summer  birds  have  come  and  are  gone  again  with 
tlie  southerly  wind— but  neither  winds  from  the  east  nor  from 
the  west  have  brought  your  much  desired  and  long  looked  for 
presence.”  He  landed  on  the  Irish  coast  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1170,  and  on  the  25th  Waterford  was  taken  and  sacked,  while  by 
the  light  of  the  blazing  city  reflected  on  the  altar  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  unburied  dead,  we  are  told  he  received  the  hand  of  his  bride. 
From  his  daughter  Isabel  by  this  marriage  the  Marshals  derived 
their  title  of  lords  of  Striguil  and  earls  of  Pembroke.  William,  the 
first  earl,  who  in  1189  married  the  heiress  of  the  second  Strong- 
bow, is  a familiar  acquaintance  under  the  name  of  the  Protector 
Pembroke,  and  it  was  hardly  needful  to  recite  once  more  the  story 
of  the  conference  at  Runnymede,  although  Marshal  was  one  of  the 
sureties  for  the  King's  promise  that  he  would  satisfy  the  formidable 
barons.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  never  forsook  the  King,  and 
Shakspeare’s  representation  of  him  as  a leader  of  the  revolted 
barons  who  ofl’ered  the  English  crown  to  the  son  of  the  King  of 
France  is  unfair  to  his  memory  as  a loyal  knight,  though  the  poet 
shows  him  to  have  been  brought  back  to  his  allegiance  by  Count 
Meluu's  dying  disclosure  of  the  ultimate  design  of  Louis  to  dis- 
possess the  barons  when  they  had  served  his  purpose,  and  to  re- 
place them  with  his  own  Frenc’nmen : — 

Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and  sold. 

Unthread  the  rude  ej’e  of  rebellion, 

And  -welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 

Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 

For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 

He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take 
By  cutting  off  j'our  heads.  Thus  hath  he  s^vor^, 

And  I with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 

Upon  the  altar  at  St.  Edraund’sbury — 

Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  srvore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Perhaps  the  author  of  King  John  was  thinking  of  AVilliam 
Marshal’s  eldest  son,  also  named  William,  who,  in  opposition  to 
his  father,  sided  with  the  “ four-and-twenty  over  kings,”  and 
attached  his  signature  to  Magna  Charta.  But  unchartered 
freedom  was  still  the  order  of  the  day,  particularly  among  military 
adventurers  who  used  their  opportunities  as  though  the  chief  end 
of  men  were  to  put  an  end  to  one  another.  Whilst  William  was 
fighting  against  De  Lacy  in  Ireland,  Llewellyn  Prince  of  AV ales 
seized  two  of  his  AVelsh  castles  and  beheaded  the  garrisons. 
Marshal  hastening  back  to  Wales  recovered  his  fortresses,  and  slew 
the  usurpers  within  the  defences.  In  furtherance  of  his  revenge  he 
wasted  the  lands  of  Llewellyn  with  fire  and  sword  ; then,  encounter- 
ing the  Welsh  prince  in  a battle,  he  totally  routed  his  army,  of  which 
the  number  of  nine  thousand  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  To 
the  monks  of  Tintern  he  was  a liberal  benefactor,  confirming  the 
grants  and  privileges  they  had  already  acquired,  and  adding  fresh 
lands  and  woods  to  their  possessions.  So  deeply  did  his  wife,  at 
least,  grieve  for  his  death  (1221),  that  she  took  a vow  of  chastity 
for  “ evermore,”  a synonym  for  the  interval  between  the  event  she 
deplored  and  her  marriage  with  Simon  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Lying  on  the  floor  of  the  Temple  Church  in  their  monumental 
coats  of  mail,  both  father  and  son  are  familiar  figures  to  many  who 
may  have  forgotten  both  their  piety  and  their  prowess,  the  former 
among  his  good  deeds  having  founded  the  Abbev  of  Tintern  in 
We.xford. 

The  second  William  w'as  not  a more  serious  opponent  to  King 
John  than  was  afterwards  his  brother  Richard  to  Henry  III. 
The  Poictevin  interlopers  who  had  trooped  over  to  the  English. 
Court  in  the  retinue  of  Eleanor  of  Provence  excited  Pembroke’s 
unrelenting  hostility,  not  only  upon  public  grounds,  but  because 
he  had  himself  grievously  suffered  by  their  usurpation.  Remon- 
strance with  the  King  having  failed,  the  Earl  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  himself  and  the  other  English  nobles,  and  thence- 
forward the  story  was  one  of  a barons’  war,  in  which  Marshal 
was  the  conspicuous  hero.  His  valorous  deeds  might  bear  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  famous  exploits  of  St.  George  or  St. 
Denis,  so  marvellous  is  the  recital.  On  one  occasion,  while 
he  was  reconnoitring  with  a hundred  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Monmouth  Castle,  which  was  held  for  the  King  by 
a distinguished  Flemish  knight  named  Baldwin  de  Gysnes,  the 
latter  sallied  out,  with  a thousand  well-armed  men,  thinking  to 
make  capture  of  the  whole  party.  A fierce  conflict  ensued 
of  ten  against  one,  which  lasted  through  the  day.  In  the  end 
Baldwin,  with  twelve  of  his  stoutest  warriors,  dashed  upon 
Pembroke,  designing  to  take  him  alive  and  carry  him  off  to  the 
castle.  Marshal,  sweeping  his  sword  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
held  them  at  bay,  dyeing  his  weapon  with  their  blood,  and  so 
for  a long  time  he  fought  alone  against  thirteen  assailants.  His 
enemies  not  being  able  to  come  at  him  directed  their  lances 
against  his  horse,  which  they  wounded  till  it  fell  beneath  its  rider. 
Marshal  then  seized  one  of  the  foremost  of  his  foes  by  the  foot, 
and  suddenly  drew  him  to  the  ground,  then,  leaping  upon  the 
fallen  man’s  horse,  he  shai'ply  renewed  the  fight.  Baldwin, 
ashamed  to  see  the  Earl  defend  himself  against  such  odds,  flew 
upon  him,  and  grasping  his  helmet  by  the  tuft,  twisted  it  with 
such  violence  that  blood  issued  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils; 
then,  snatching  the  horse's  bridle,  he  began  to  drag  him  towards 
the  castle,  while  the  others  forced  him  on  from  behind.  Even  thus 
enclosed  Marshal  whirled  his  s-word  desperately  round  and  laid  two 
of  his  captors  low,  but  was  unable  to  detach  himself  from  the  rest. 
At  this  crisis  a cross-bowman  of  Marshal’s  company  let  fly  am 
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arrow  at  Baldwin,  whicli  penetrated  his  armour  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  as  if  fatally  wounded.  This  brought 
deliverance  to  Earl  Bichard,  for  his  army  by  this  time  had  dis- 
covered his  danger  and  come  to  his  assistance. 

Striguil,  which,  so  far  as  is  ascertained,  was  not  known  as  Chep- 
stow till  the  first  year  of  Edward  II.,  passed  by  intermarriage 
from  the  Marshals  to  the  family  of  Bigod,  earls  of  Norfolk.  To 
Hugh,  the  last  of  these  earls,  the  existing  fabric  of  Tintern  owes 
its  erection.  This  was  begun  on  the  old  foundation  in  1259,  and 
the  choir  was  ready  for  the  first  litany  of  the  monks  in  1287. 
The  Abbey  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  interest  to  the  families 
of  Plantagenet  (De  Brotherton),  Manny,  and  Hastings,  whose 
leads  were  successive  lords  of  Striguil ; but  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
whose  warlike  deeds  have  been  celebrated  by  Froissart,  condoned 
his  neglect  of  the  Cistercian  monks  of  the  Wye  by  the  foundation 
(a.d.  1371)  of  a house  for  the  brethren  of  Chartreux,  the  Charter- 
house,  London,  being  a monument  of  his  piety.  The  story  of  the 
families  just  named  having  been  rehearsed,  the  Mowbrays  and 
Herberts,  the  lineal  inheritors  of  the  Chepstow  lordship,  engage 
our  annalist’s  attention.  Very  properly,  he  never  neglects  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  in  any  references  of  Shakspeare  to  the  persons 
of  his  history,  and  quaintly  remarks  that  William  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  figures  in  the  di-amatis  personce  of  Henry  VI., 
Part  III.,  and  is  introduced  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  i to  receive  orders 
for  the  levy  of  troops,  does  not  utter  a single  word  in  the 
whole  drama,  and  on  the  stage  is  practically  “a  character  of 
rather  less  importance  than  the  Cock  in  Hamlet.’’  The  last 
gloss  on  the  poet  refers  to  Lord  ITerbert,  Earl  of  Worcester, 
who  “ was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain  by  Lord 
Sands,  who,  under  that  name,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
play  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  action  of  which  extends  from  the 
arrest  of  Buckingham  in  1521  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1533 ; and  Shakspeare,  without  noticing,  or  perhaps  to  cover,  the 
fact  of  Worcester's  death  between  those  dates,  makes  a character 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  “ without  giving  him  a name.” 

With  the  Somersets,  of  whom  Charles  married  the  heiress  of 
the  Herberts,  the  story  of  Chepstow  Castle  ends,  the  ducal 
family  of  Beaufort,  who  now  hold  the  property,  being  bis  de- 
scendants. Charles  Somerset  was  the  illegitimate,  but  acknow- 
ledged, offspring  of  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  beheaded 
by  the  victorious  Yorkists,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  in  1463, 
and  took  a surname  from  his  father’s  title.  Among  the  lords  of 
■Chepstow  must  be  reckoned  the  Protector  Cromwell,  who,  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Parliament  at  the  expense  of  the  true  owner, 
held  the  estate  till  his  death,  when  it  passed  to  his  son.  But  from 
the  Eestoration  until  now  the  Somersets  have  enjoyed  their  own. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed  on  hand-made  paper.  More- 
over, Sir  John  Maclean  is  a conscientious  editor,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  work  with  a sufficient  table  of  contents  and  a good 
index. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS.* 

A EECOBD  of  British  enterprise,”  writes  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  his  book,  “ can  never  fail  to  prove  inte- 
resting to  British  readers.”  Cheered  by  this  assurance  we  began 
in  good  heart  to  read  his  Historical  and  Hescriptim  Account  of 
Hritish  Honduras.  For  a while — a very  brief  while — we  persuaded 
ourselves  that  we  were  interested.  Before  long,  doubts  began  to 
steal  over  us — doubts  which  were  soon  followed  by  yawns.  “ Fie 
upon  us ! ” we  cried  out,  “ are  we  not  British — or,  at  all  events, 
English?  If  we  begin  to  nod,  will  not  our  patriotism,  nay  even 
our  nationality,  be  suspected  ? ” So  we  crushed  our  doubts,  and 
were  ready  to  take  an  oath  that  this  is  a most  interesting  record. 
It  was  all  of  no  avail.  Faith  and  patriotism  had  done  their 
best,  and  could  do  no  more.  Either  the  general  rule  that  Mr. 
Gibbs  lays  down  is  too  wide,  or  his  record  is  the  one  exception 
that  proves  it.  At  all  events  his  book  is  uncommonly  dull.  It 
bas  one  merit,  and  that  a considerable  one.  It  is  short.  He  who 
wishes  to  set  up  as  an  authority  on  British  Honduras  can  master 
the  subject  between  breakfast  and  lunch.  A very  brief  study  of 
it  would  enable  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  next  Session  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  terrors  of  question-time  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  doubt  there  is  contained  in  it  much  information  that  would  be 
found  useful  by  any  one  who  should  think  of  settling  in  the 
colony.  Mr.  Gibbs,  no  doubt,  is  anxious  to  attract  thither  both 
settlers  and  capital,  but  he  is  a fair,  if  a heavy,  writer.  He  does  1 
not  overcolour  the  picture.  He  shows  the  drawbacks  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  the  place.  If  any  should  be  led  by  him 
to  try  their  fortunes  there,  they  will  not  be  able  afterwards 
to  turn  round  and  reproach  him  with  having  raised  before 
their  eyes  a second  Eden  in  some  dismal  swamp.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  has  very  little  skill  in  the  writer's  art.  His  book 
he  wishes  to  serve  two  ends,  which  are  incompatible.  He  writes 
at  the  same  time  both  for  those  who  do  and  for  those  who  do 
not  know  the  colony.  He  recounts  petty  incidents  which  no 
one  but  a “ Bayman  ” can  care  two  straws  for — such  incidents 
as  are  found  in  the  guide-book  to  Broadstairs  or  Walton-on- 
the-Naze.  We  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  think  so  poorly  even 
of  the  “ Baymen  ” as  to  believe  that  they  can  be  interested  in 
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much  of  his  “ Historical  Account.”  Take  as  a specimen  the 
following  account  of  the  year  1801  : — 

About  this  time,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Colonel  Nugent,  sent  a 
Captain  Corbett  to  Honduras  to  report  upon  its  capabilities.  He  rem.ained 
some  time,  and  ascended  both  the  Belize  and  Sibuu  Rivers.  His  report  if 
he  made  any,  has  not  seen  the  light,  nor  produced  any  visible  result. 

Could  conscientious  dulness  go  further  than  this?  We  know 
nothing  of  Colonel  Nugent  except  that  he  sent  Captain  Corbett  to 
Honduras  to  make  a report.  We  know  nothing  of  Captain 
Corbett  e.xcept  that  he  was  sent  by  Colonel  Nugent.  As  for  his 
report,  no  one  knows  whether  it  was  so  much  as  made.  At  all 
events,  nothing  has  resulted  from  it  but  this  one  paragraph  in 
Mr.  Gibbs's  book.  As  under  our  author’s  guidance  we  go — we 
cannot  say  spin — with  the  Honduras  world  “down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change,”  we  learn  that  in  1806  “intercourse  of  an 
amicable  character  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  authorities  of  Belize  and  Merida  (Yucatan)  by  means 
of  Indian  couriers.”  This  is  not  all ; for,  according  to  a certain 
Captain  Henderson,  it  would  also  appear  that  “ the  then  Captain- 
General  of  Yucatan  was  a generally  esteemed,  amiable  Spanish 
gentleman.”  Of  this  Captain-General  nothing  more  seems  to  be 
known  than  that  he  appeared  to  Captain  Henderson  to  be  generally 
esteemed  and  amiable.  Of  Captain  Henderson  we  know  a little 
more,  for  he  wrote  a short  account  in  which  he  stated  how  gene- 
rally esteemed  and  amiable  this  Captain-General  appeared  to  him. 
The  history  of  the  year  1813  is  a model  of  brevity.  In  the 
previous  year  a church  had  been  built,  churchwardens  appointed, 
and  an  endowment  established  for  both  priest  and  clerk.  Our 
historian  thus  continues: — “1813.  It  is  singular  that  this 

pious  work  was  hardly  completed  when,  next  year,  another  terrible 
hurricane  visited  the  settlement.”  In  the  years  1827-8  the  singu- 
larity was  reversed,  for  of  that  period  we  are  briefly  told : — “ St. 
George’s  Caye  submerged  by  a tidal  wave  during  a hurricane. 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Newport  arrived  as  settlement-chaplain.”  Here  the 
hurricane  came  first  and  the  chaplain  afterwards.  “ 1842,”  we 
read,  “ begins  with  a second  visitation  by  the  diocesan,  when  it  was 
mooted  to  have  a second  clergyman  for  the  settlement,  and  to 
build  a chapel-of-ease  to  St.  John’s  Church.”  So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  these  Church  proceedings  were  neither  preceded  nor  fol- 
lowed by  any  violent  disturbances  in  the  weather.  Neither  did 
hurricane  or  tidal  wave  burst  on  the  coast  in  the  year  1S50,  when 
“ the  Baptist  persuasion  built  their  second  meeting-house.” 

Dull  as  is  this  parochial  history,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  no  less  dull 
is  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  our  author  narrates  t'ne  ancient 
history  of  Honduras.  He  begins  even  earlier  than  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  He  tells  us  that  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes  claims  descent  from  the  Israelites.  The  ignorance  shown 
in  such  an  absurd  statement  as  this  is  scarcely  matched  by  the 
blunder  that  he  makes  when  he  says  that  European  lan- 
guages are  derived  from  Sanskrit.  But  even  if  all  his 
history  were  so  much  gospel,  who  can  care  to  know  that 
Nimaquiche  was  the  first  and  Sequechul  the  last  of  a dynasty  of 
seventeen  kings  who  ruled  over  the  Toltecs,  and  that  “ in  the  reign 
of  Balam-Acan,  the  King  of  the  Zutugils  Zutuguilepob  abducted 
from  the  royal  palace  of  Utatlan,  Ixconsocil,  the  daughter  of 
Balam-Acan  of  Quiche,  his  friend  ” ? In  the  name  of  Balam-Acan, 
by  the  way,  an  historian  of  the  good  old  school  would  find  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  the  descent  of  these  Indians  from  the 
Israelites ; for  in  the  Bible  do  we  not  read  of  both  a Balaam 
and  an  Achan  ? How  far  our  author  is  correct  in  the  history  of 
King  Zutuguilepob  we  are  unable  even  to  form  a conjecture. 
Where  we  can  check  him,  however,  we  do  not  find  him  always  so 
accurate  as  we  could  wish.  Thus  he  states  that  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century  the  Spaniards  did  not  attack  the 
English  in  Honduras.  He  continues,  “ It  was  hardly  to  be  looked 
for,  while  Wellington  was  at  the  head  of  combined  forces  of 
Englishmen  and  Spaniards,  driving  the  French  out  of  the  Peninsula, 
that  the  Spanish  colonists  should  renew  their  attempts.”  Does  he 
not  know  that  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought  in  1805 ; or  does 
he  think  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  on  our  side  in  that  fight  ? 
Let  him  see  the  date  in  which  Sir  Arthur  AVellesley  landed  in 
Portugal,  and  find  some  other  reason  for  this  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. The  Earl  of  Sandwich  he  changes  into  Earl  Sandwich,  and  by 
a second  curious  blunder  he  calls  a ship  that  Nelson  commanded 
the  Henchinbraclc.  Had  he  known  his  Pepys,  a moment’s  reflection 
would  have  made  him  see  that  the  ship  must  have  been  named, 
as  indeed  it  was,  the  Hinchinyiroke,  after  the  Earl's  country 
seat. 

The  pompous  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  adds  to  its 
dulness.'  In  one  passage  we  are  told  how  “ the  adventurous  sons 
of  Albion  roamed  the  Caribbean  ” ; in  another’,  how  we  “ threw 
the  segis  of  our  protection  over  him  [the  King  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore]  and  his  realm.”  The  natives,  we  readj  “ deprived  of  spec- 
tacular amusements,  elect  the  police-court  as  their  house  of  the 
drama,  and  bring  each  other  up  before  his  worship  on  the  slightest 
provocation.”  Perhaps  the  author  thinks  that  the  smallness  of  his 
subject  requires  a certain  bigness  of  style  to  ensure  its  being 
noticed ; just  as  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  pulpits  a little 
preacher  had  to  be  mounted  upon  a couple  of  footstools  so  that  his 
head  might  be  seen  by  his  congregation.  For  in  truth,  in  spite  of 
its  Lieutenant-Governor,  its  Colonial  Secretary,  its  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  its  Chief  Justice,  British  Honduras  is  but  a petty 
place.  Its  total  population  is  by  many  thousands  less  than 
that  of  Beading,  while  its  whites  might  all  be  comfortably  seated 
in  a single  one  of  the  trains  that  every  morning  bring  business 
men  from  Enfield  or  from  Hampstead  to  the  City.  According  to 
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Mr.  Gibbs,  the  country  contains  four  million  acres,  “ four-fifths 
of  which  consists  of  rich  arable  lands  laid  down  in  virpjin 
alluvial  soil.”  Yet,  witli  so  rich  a soil,  there  is  but  one  inhabitant 
to  every  145  acres.  Why  it  should  be  so  scantily  peopled  is  not 
apparent.  The  climate,  we  are  assured,  is  not  unhealthy,  neither 
is  the  heat  excessive.  There  is  an  abundance  of  streams,  and 
there  are  beautiful  uplands  that  are  in  places  as  much  as 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  no  record  of  any  earthquake 
that  has  done  any  harm ; and,  though  hurricanes  on  two  occa- 
sions seem  to  have  been  in  a singular  way  connected  with  tlie 
appointment  of  parsons,  yet  “ they  are  few  and  far  between.”  The 
soil  is  well  adapted  for  a great  variety  of  plants.  Mahogany  and 
logwood  have  long  formed  the  staple  trade,  but  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  tropical  climates  seem  capable  of  being  cultivated  with 
success.  The  public  debt,  which  at  no  time  was  considerable,  has 
been  almost  paid  off.  There  are  certainly  drawbacks  to  this 
pleasant  picture.  In  the  rivers  huge  alligators  abound,  ryhile 
many  kinds  of  deadly  serpents  infest  the  woods.  The  mosquitoes 
are  a great  nuisance,  and  during  certain  winds  there  are  swarms  of 
sandflies  which  render  existence  intolerable.  Slavery,  though  it 
e.xisted  in  a much  less  evil  form  than  in  most  parts,  has  yet  left 
its  taint : — 

The  leaven  of  shivery  times  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  will  probably 
never  be  eliminated.  Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent,  and  crimes  of 
violence  common.  In  other  crimes  the  colon}'  contrasts  favourably  with 
most  communities  comparable  with  it.  Little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
elevate  morals,  extend  education,  or  introduce  refinement,  fi'he  inliabitants 
are  as  conservative  in  their  bad  social,  as  they  were  formerly  in  their  ex- 
cellent political,  “ usages  and  customs.” 

In  another  passage  our  author  tells  us  that  “ intellectual  culture  is 
almost  unknown,  and  education  of  the  primary  sort  even  in  a 
backward  condition.”  The  white  population,  small  as  it  is,  is  a 
constantly  shifting  one ; as  “ few  but  look  upon  the  country  as  a 
resting,  not  an  abiding  place,  one  from  which  they  hope  eventually 
to  return  enriched  to  their  native  soil.”  Mr.  Gibbs  makes  some 
suggestions  by  which  the  colony  may  he  improved.  Undoubtedly 
he  indicates  great  evils;  the  greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  to  he 
found  in  the  bad  system  under  which  the  labourers  are  hired. 
But  it  is  easier  to  point  out  an  evil  than  to  suggest  a remedy  or 
to  work  a cure.  Nevertheless,  much  that  he  says  gives  good 
grounds  for  hoping  that  better  days  may  come  on  this  old  settle- 
ment of  ours.  Let  us  hope  that  capital  and  labour  may  slowly 
but  surely  find  tbeir  way  to  British  Honduras,  and  that,  as  each 
decade  comes  round  with  its  census,  it  may  be  found  that  more 
and  more  carriages  would  have  to  he  added  to  the  train  that 
should  contain  the  whole  white  population  of  the  colony.  If  our 
author’s  advice  should  he  followed,  who  knows  hat  that  by  the 
end  of  this  century  even  one  train  and  one  engine  would  no  longer 
suffice  ? 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA.* 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  is  a kindly  satirist  who  evidently 
delights  in  the  analysis  of  character,  and  who  deals  shrewdly 
but  gently  with  the  frailties  of  our  nature.  As  a story.  By  the 
Gate  of  the  Sea  is  of  the  slightest ; there  is  next  to  no  plot,  there 
is  very  little  incident,  and  yet  we  could  have  wished  that  the  hook 
had  been  longer.  For  not  only  are  there  sundry  persons  in  it  who 
amuse  and  interest  us,  but  the  pages  are  perpetually  brightened 
by  quaintly  humorous  touches.  Often  in  describing  some  character 
or  something  that  is  commonplace  enough,  a droll  fancy  seems 
to  strike  the  author,  and  forthwith  he  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  it.  Consequently  there  is  a spontaneity  in  his  pen  which  is 
extremely  fascinating.  And,  indeed,  we  need  something-  of  the 
kind  to  relieve  the  seriousness  of  a tale  which  would  otherwise 
be  depressing,  for  Mr.  Murray  has  written  a melancholy  story,  and 
the  denouement  is  dismal.  An  ordinary  novelist  would  have  had  a 
capital  opportunity  for  letting  down  the  curtain  in  a blaze  of  light 
by  bringing  a wretched  misunderstanding  to  a happy  end.  To 
Mr.  Murray  it  seemed  fit  to  order  things  differently,  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  bis  decision  is  more  in  harmony  with  actualities  and  the 
laws  that  govern  the  affairs  of  life. 

Had  we  met  the  hero  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a subaltern  at  a cavalry  mess,  we  should  have  felt  that,  in 
his  almost  morbid  sensitiveness,  he  was  predestined  to  failures 
and  disappointments.  • Characteristically,  in  describing  the  ec- 
centricity of  his  behaviour  the  author  lets  it  speak  for  itself, 
leaving  it  to  the  discrimination  of  the  reader  to  distribute  the 
praise  or  the  blame.  We  must  own  that  Tregarthen  has  a 
noble  nature,  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  he  is  dreamy  and 
most  impracticable.  Morally  he  is  in  the  right  in  the  quarrel 
with  his  colonel ; and,  had  their  positions  been  reversed,  the 
language  in  which  he  rebuked  the  licentious  speech  of  that 
veteran  warrior  might  have  been  scarcely  out  of  place  even  at 
the  dinner-table.  Practically,  in  his  rebuke  the  cornet  carried  in- 
discretion to  extravagance,  and  almost  provoked  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  a court-martial.  His  comrades,  though  not  a few  of 
them  might  have  inwardly  sympathized  with  his  feelings,  neces- 
sarily shrank  from  a man  who  showed  so  very  little  savoir  vivre. 
Tresarthenleaves  the  army  under  a cloud ; for  hisirritated  colonel  has 
theear  of  society  and  tells  an  ugly  story  inhis  own  way.  After  all,  his 
offence  was  almost  more  than  an  indiscretion,  for  he  had  hotly 
undertaken  the  defence  of  an  actress  whose  looks  and  acting  in  the  I 
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part  of  Rosalind  had  fascinated  him,  but  of  whose  character  and 
antecedents  he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  But  if  his  chivalrous 
outbreak  was  misplaced  and  ill-timed,  he  has  every  opportunity  to 
repent  it  at  leisure.  Leaving  the  army  he  withdraws  to  Lis  ancestral 
home,  situated  romantically  on  a rocky  island  off  the  Cornish 
coast.  He  lives  with  his  books  and  the  rough  fisherfolk,  betakes 
himself  to  a search  after  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  natui-ally  is  in 
a fair  way  to  become  a confirmed  misanthrope,  when  a chance 
meeting,  reviving  a half-forgotten  memory,  brings  him  hack  to  the 
world  he  had  well-nigh  quitted.  By  an  accident  he  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  a young  lady  who  reminds  him  in  voice  and  manner 
of  the  actress  who  had  unconsciously  e.xercised  so  potent  an  iu- 
ffuence  on  his  destinies.  He  contrives  to  meet  her  again  and 
again,  makes  love  to  her,  and  marries  in  due  course.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  courtship,  by  the  way,  we  have  one  of  the  author  s 
happy  touches,  which,  though  slight  in  themselves,  express  much  very 
pleasantly.  He  introduces  us  to  a little  sister  of  the  youug  lady’s — 

“ a sensible  child,  old  enough  to  play  propriety,  and — which  was 
perhaps  of  more  importance — old  enough  to  know  when  she  was  not 
wanted.  Any  wandering  butterfly  -n-as  reason  enough  for  a race 
which  at  least  took  this  sensible  child  round  a corner  of  the  1-ane 
in  which  her  elders  strolled.”  The  author  perhaps  overdraws 
Oil  our  credulity  when  he  informs  us  that  Mr.  Tregarthen 
married  this  Miss  Farmer,  whom  he  only  kuows  as  a clergy- 
man’s daughter  with  a snug  little  fortune,  without  identifying  her 
with  the  memorable  actress  of  his  past.  And  he  likewise  con- 
descends to  fall  hack  upon  the  rather  hackneyed  idea  of  making 
grave  misunderstandings  arise  out  of  a foolish  piece  of  conceal- 
ment. A casual  remark  of  Tregavthen's  silences  on  Miss  Farmer’s 
very  lips  the  confession  of  her  having  trod  the  hoards  of  a theatre, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  sent  her  on  them. 
All  this,  however,  is  of  the  less  importance  because  the  plot,  as 
we  have  said,  is  subordinated  to  the  pilay  of  character ; and  the, 
foolish  misunderstanding  serves  its  purpose  of  separating  a pair  of 
loving  hearts  and  throwing  the  fond  young  wife  upon  her  own 
resources.  She  has  met  a man  who  had  known  her  on  the  stage. 
Her  husband,  overhearing  their  conversation,  learns  that  she 
has  kept  the  important  secret  from  him.  In  the  baseless  belief 
that  he  can  never  forgive  her,  she  takes  hurriedly  to  flight,  and 
seeks  refuge  in  London.  Of  course  Tregarthen  might  easily  have 
followed  her  up  by  the  aid  of  tips  aud  telegrams  and  intelligent 
detective  officers.  And  so  far  as  the  secret  she  had  kept  Irom 
him  is  concerned,  doubtless  he  would  have  done  so,  although 
sorely  pained  at  first  by  the  discovery  of  her  want  of  coiifideuce. 
But  the  calumnies  carelessly  uttered  by  the  colonel  at  the  mess- 
tahle  begin  to  work — the  calumnies  which  he  had  contradicted 
from  impulse  rather  than  knowledge.  He  fancies  tliat  the  woman 
he  had  loved  so  dearly  would  never  have  left  him  had  she  not 
been  conscious  of  faults  that  were  really  unpardonable,  and  so  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  must  let  her  go,  and  morbidly  falls 
back  upon  misanthropy  and  alchemy. 

Tregarthen  in  the  solitude  of  his  island  home  is  necessarily 
dull  aud  somewhat  conventional  besides.  With  his  fugitive 
wife  ill  London  the  case  is  very  different ; her  personal  adven- 
tures are  singularly  pathetic,  and  she  is  brought  in  contact  with 
some  of  Mr.  Murray’s  most  eflective  creations.  To  add  to  her 
anxieties,  though  it  helps  to  console  her  as  well,  a baby  is  born  to 
her  in  her  London  lodgings ; and  the  author  describes  with  much 
sympathy  and  tenderness  the  sore  struggles  between  pride  and 
poverty  as  she  carries  her  cherished  trinkets  to  the  pawnbroker,  and. 
her  sufl'ei'ings  when,  slowly  sinking  from  stage  to  stage,  she  is  brought 
to  the  very  brink  of  destitution.  He  paints  with  no  ordinary  power 
and  pathos  those  other  struggles  that  are  still  more  severe,  when  she 
is  tempted  by  the  brilliant  offers  of  an  old  acquaintance  and 
theatrical  manager.  That  a “ Rosalind  ” who  had  merely  figured 
on  provincial  boards  for  a few  months  should  seem  worth  so  much, 
trouble  and  money  to  a long-headed  speculator  is  highly  impro- 
bable, to  say  the  least  of  it.  That  results  should  amply  justify 
his  liberal  offers  is  even  more  unlikely.  But  Mr.  Murray  seldom 
hesitates  over  probabilities  when  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  strong- 
situations.  Mrs.  Tregarthen  detests  the  idea  of  going  back  to  the 
tlieatre,  because  it  was  her  husband’s  disliks  to  women  appearing 
in  public  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  grief  and  their  sad  sepa- 
ration. But  “ the  sensible  child  ” and  the  baby  are  starving  ; and 
Lori-imer,  the  manager,  offers  her  not  only  bread,  hut  luxury.  For 
the  sake  of  the  helpless  beings  dependent  upon  her,  she  has- 
scarcely  the  right  to  refuse  ; and  although  her  husband's  opinion  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  her,  it  is  unfortunately  too  late  to  change  it 
to  any  purpose.  She  goes  upon  the  stage  again,  and  passes  from 
success  to  success  ; but  her  most  brilliant  triumphs  are  blended 
with  gall  and  bitterness.  She  has  so  much  of  the  horn  artist  in 
her  nature  that  she  brightens  up  under  the  inspiration  of  her 
part  ; but  she  invariably  sufi'ers  from  the  remorseful  reaction  ^ 
and  perhaps  among  all  the  women  best  known  to  the  public, 
the  favourite  actress  is  the  least  to  he  envied.  As  for  Mr.  Lorrimer, 
the  dashing  impresario,  fresh  iu  every  point  of  view,  he  is 
admirable  in  his  relations  with  Mrs.  Tregarthen.  He  has  thrown 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  profession  ; affectation  has  become 
a second  nature  v.’ith  him  : and  he  is  an  actor  from  the  crown  of 
his  hat  to  the  soles  of  his  boots.  Even  in  everyday  affairs  he  is 
perpetually  playing  some  part,  from  the  aft’eetiouate  family  friend 
to  the  benevolent  patriarch.  He  really  has  an  excellent  heart,  and 
is  much  touched  by  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Tregarthen  and  by  her  distress. 
But  he  is  determined  to  bring  her  back  again  on  the  boards  upon 
any  terms ; he  cannot  endure  that  such  a treasure  should  be 
lost  to  the  public ; he  cannot  hear  that  her  stupidly  sentimental 
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scruples  should  cause  a possible  fortune  to  slip  through  his  fingers. 
The  old  calumnies  have  clung  to  Tregarthen,  and  Lorrimer,  on 
making  inquiry,  hears  an  exceedingly  evil  report  of  him.  The 
story  goes  that  he  is  dead,  having  previously  extracted  on  his 
death-bed  the  promise  that  hinds  his  widow.  And  Mr.  Lorrimer's 
mingled  feelings  of  pity,  sympathy,  and  irritation  find  expression 
in  a manner  that  is  highly  suggestive  of  his  character.  His 
informant  remarks  of  the  imaginary  defunct: — 

“ Well-connected  fellow — I believe  he’s  the  last  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Cornwall — hut  an  awful  blackguard,  so  I’m  told.” 

“ Well,  upon  my  word,”  said  Lorrimer,  “ that’s  a pretty  sort  of  cove  to 
forbid  his  wife  with  his  dying  breath  to  go  upon  the  stage.” 

Coming  charitably  to  the  help  of  Mrs.  Tregarthen  in  real  com- 

assion,  while  diplomatically  intriguing  to  enrich  her  in  spite  of 

erself,  Lorrimer  hurries  ofl'  in  search  of  jellies  and  other  delicacies. 
He  purchases  sweet-smelling  flowers  as  well,  which  he  thinks  will 
be  appropriate  “ properties  ” in  the  sick-room ; when  of  a sudden 
a brilliant  idea  strikes  him — he  rushes  into  a shop  and  buys  a 
coral  for  the  baby.  “ That  ought  to  touch  a mother’s  heart,”  he 
said,  surveying  it  admiringly.  “ Eeal  coral,  real  silver  bells,  and 
the  finest  indiarubber  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.”  And  the 
thought  of  that  masterpiece  of  Machiavellian  diplomacy  gives  him 
almost  as  heartfelt  satisfaction  as  his  final  success  in  vanquishing 
the  lady’s  scruples,  which  succumb  to  the  coral  and  more  pressing 
considerations.  Another  capital  figure  is  Mr.  Ronald  Marsh,  though 
perhaps  he  is  somewhat  too  obviously  copied  from  a certain  notorious 
aesthete  and  poetaster  of  our  own  days.  Mr.  Marsh  was  a man 
who  “ made  no  pretence,  though  he  knew  himself  a sun  of  the 
first  magnitude,  to  shine  upon  the  vulgar.”  He  is  as  eccentric  in 
his  manner  and  costume  as  he  is  transcendental  in  his  theories  and 
verses,  but  he  shows  so  much  capacity  for  more  rational  things 
that  he  submits  with  tolerable  grace  to  be  chaSed  in  a select  club 
or  circle  of  literary  and  artistic  comrades.  And,  finally,  he  lays 
to  heart  some  of  the  teachings  of  necessity  and  experience  ; he 
condescends  to  a style  of  composition  which  suits  the  public  and 
enables  him  to  earn  bread  and  butter ; he  casts  his  brigand-like 
hat  and  his  bravo-like  cloak  after  overhearing  the  frank  criticism 
of  an  ostler ; and  he  resigns  himself  to  being  a respectable  member 
cf  society,  as  he  had  always,  like  Mr.  Manager  Lorrimer,  been  a 
good  fellow  at  heart.  Altogether,  Mr.  Murray’s  slight  novels  are 
so  clever  that  we  wish  he  would  give  us  something  more  serious. 


THE  COUMT  OF  PARIS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CAMPAIGNS 
OF  1863.* 

The  third  volume  of  the  Count  of  Paris's  Historij  of  the 
American  Civil  War  embraces  the  events  of  the  critical  year 
1863 — the  campaigns  of  Chancell orsville,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg, 
and  Port  Hudson,  the  minor  operations  upon  the  sea-coast,  the 
movements  of  the  contending  armies  after  the  retirement  of  Lee 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  fatal  blow  which  paralysed  the  Con- 
federate defence  in  the  West.  The  story  is  told  with  clearness, 
vigour,  and  candour,  if  not  with  impartiality.  The  personal  bias 
which  was  manifest  iu  the  narrative  of  McClellan’s  operations, 
•due  to  a very  natural  wish  to  vindicate  his  chief’s  reputation, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  Confederate  generals,  but  more 
often  at  that  of  the  Northern  Government,  no  longer  actuates  the 
narrator.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  no  longer  guided  by  that  per- 
sonal experience,  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  operations, 
the  men  who  conducted  them,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  took 
place,  which  gave  peculiar  interest  and  lucidity  to  the  account  of  the 
previous  campaign.  The  rendering  is  now  and  then  defective ; the 
iuse  of  the  present  tense,  appropriate  or  licensed  by  usage  in  French, 
appears  aflected  and  absurd  in  English ; but,  on  the  whole,  the 
style  of  the  authorized  translation  is  not  unworthy  of  the  original. 
In  one  point  only  the  author  displays  a bias  which  leads  him 
into  implied,  if  not  explicit,  inaccuracy,  and  might  greatly  mislead 
his  readers.  He  speaks  more  than  once  of  particular  acts  of 
forbearance,  observance  of  the  usages  of  civilized  war,  in  terms 
which  distinctly  convey  the  idea  that  such  was  the  usual  practice 
■of  the  Federal  armies  ; that  the  outrage  and  havoc,  the  destruction 
of  public  archives,  colleges,  and  defenceless  homes,  the  systematic 
and  wanton  devastation  ascribed  to  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Hunter, 
and  many  of  their  colleagues,  are  unreal  or  exaggerated.  The 
truth — and  the  Count  of  Paris  can  hardly  help  knowing  it — is,  that 
the  savage  and  wanton  destruction,  the  cruelty  and  oppression  in- 
flicted by  the  invaders,  has  no  parallel  in  civilized  war  later  than 
that  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  which  brought  such  deep  disgrace 
on  Louis  XIV.  and  Louvois. 

The  campaign  of  Ohancellorsville  possesses  a peculiar  military 
interest,  and  is  described,  on  the  whole,  with  exceptional  luciditj’. 
Unfortunately  the  present  volume  contains  no  maps  of  Northern 
Virginia,  no  such  detailed  and  minute  plan  of  the  ground  covered 
by  the  contending  armies  during  the  critical  week,  as  is  needed  to 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  narrative.  The  movements  were 
exceedingly  complicated,  the  character  of  the  ground  affected  at 
every  step  the  course  of  the  manoeuvres,  and  to  understand  them 
without  a map  on  the  largest  scale  becomes  exceedingly  difficult. 
Both  Generals  violated  in  the  most  daring  manner  some  of  the 
elementary  rules  of  warfare  ; the  one  justified  iu  his  own  opinion 
by  an  enormous  superiority  of  numbers,  the  other  by  the  nature  of 
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the  country,  the  superior  quality  of  his  troops,  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  his  audacious  manoeuvres.  Raised  to  the  command  on 
the  removal  or  resignation  of  Burnside  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Hooker  left  in  front  of  the  Confederate  lines  some- 
what less  than  one-third  of  his  force,  and  with  75,000  or  80,000  men 
moved  by  his  right,  intending  to  outflank  the  Confederate  army,  and 
cut  it  oft'  from  Richmond,  if  not  from  every  possible  line  of  retreat. 
Lee,  with  less  than  60,000  men,  in  front  of  an  army  of  double 
strength,  left  a small  force  to  occupy,  or  rather  perhaps  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  occupying,  the  entrenchments  on  the  Rappaha- 
nock,  and  with  fewer  than  45,000  men  moved  by  his  left  to  con- 
front the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Both  Generals,  then,  divided 
their  forces  in  the  enemy’s  presence  ; but  Hooker  had  this  excuse, 
that  the  smaller  part  of  his  army  was  numerically  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  Confederates  in  check,  while  the  main  body  ought,  if 
properly  handled,  and  if  not  very  greatly  inferior  in  quality,  to 
have  crushed  their  whole  force,  wherever  it  might  be  encountered. 
The  dense  forests  around  Chancellorsville  concealed  from  either 
chief  the  movements  of  the  hostile  army ; but  Lee  divined,  and 
Hooker  failed  altogether  to  discover,  the  intentions  of  his  anta- 
gonist. The  Federal  commander  lost  the  advantage  of  the  ofien- 
sive,  and  forfeited  in  part  that  of  superior  numbers,  by  drawing 
back  within  the  forest,  where  his  troops  were  crowded,  and  at  the 
same  time  hindered  from  prompt  co-operation.  Lee,  with  a sublime 
audacity  fully  j ustified  by  the  event,  confronted  75,000  men  with 
fewer  than  i5,ooo,and  despatched  the  rest  of  his  force  under  Jackson 
on  a long  flank  march  to  turn  the  Federal  right.  To  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  this  manoeuvre  and  the  combats  that  ensued  without  a 
map  is  impossible  ; to  criticize  or  even  to  understand  their 
bearing  would  tax  the  professional  skill  of  a practised  soldier. 
The  result  was  the  total  defeat  and  demoralization  of  the  Federal 
army.  Each  side  sustained  a personal  loss  which  might  of  itself 
have  turned  the  scale.  Jackson  was  shot  by  his  own  men  in 
the  confusion  and  excitement  of  a night  advance  through  a dense 
wood  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy.  Hooker  was 
stunned  by  a shot  which  destroyed  his  hut,  and,  according  to  the 
author,  remained  for  some  twenty-four  hours  practically  incapable, 
but  failed  to  transfer  his  command ; and  neither  his  Chief  of  the 
Staff'  nor  the  senior  general  under  him  presumed  to  take  his  place 
and  issue  the  necessary  orders.  Stuart,  promptly  summoned  by 
the  wounded  Confederate  leader,  took  charge  of  the  Second  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  pressed  home  the  attack,  and, 
recovering  contact  with  Lee,  hurled  the  enemy  back  in  utter  con- 
fusion. The  removal  of  Hooker  was  a gain  to  the  Federal  ser- 
vice ; the  loss  of  Jackson  was,  with  a single  exception,  perhaps 
the  heaviest  that  could  have  befallen  the  Confederacy. 

The  movements  that  brought  about  the  battle  of  Gettysburg ; 
the  repulse  of  the  Confederates  by  a superior  army  posted  in  a 
very  strong  position ; the  unmolested  retreat,  which  testified  to 
the  impression  they  had  made ; the  awe  with  which  the  General 
and  his  soldiery  were  regarded  by  the  victorious  enemy,  are  fami- 
liar to  most  of  those  who  remember  anything  of  the  history  of 
the  war.  Two  points  are  made  plain  in  the  course  of  the  Count’s 
narrative.  On  both  sides  the  cavalry  were  liable  to  fail  in  their 
primary  duty — that  of  keeping  touch  of  the  enemy  and  acquainting 
the  Commander-in-Chief  with  his  position  and  movements.  Many 
writers  ascribe  to  this  and  to  the  misconception  of  orders  which 
separated  Stuart  from  the  main  Confederate  army  the  failure  at 
Gettysburg.  Secondly,  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the  Vir- 
ginian army  is  evident  at  every  turn.  It  did  not  need  the  re- 
tirement of  several  Federal  brigades  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fight- 
ing, on  the  plea  that  their  term  of  service  had  expired,  to  enforce 
upon  the  thoughtful  reader  the  immense  dift'erence  in  loyalty,  in 
discipline,  in  enthusiasm  for  their  cause,  between  the  contending 
armies.  A brief  summary  of  facts,  a comparison  of  numbers  and 
resources,  would  do  far  greater  j ustice  to  the  heroism  of  the  weaker 
party  than  the  fidl  and  elaborate  narrative  before  us.  In  the 
details  of  complicated  operations,  in  the  repeated  enumeration  of 
the  strength  of  particular  armies,  the  general  disproportion  of 
means  and  available  force  is  hardly  realized.  This  point  is  of 
peculiar  importance  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  critical 
operations  on  the  Mississippi. 

General  Joseph  Johnstone  held  a nominal  command  over  the 
Confederate  armies  in  the  AVest ; but  the  distrust  of  the  President 
deprived  him  of  all  control  over  the  two  main  forces  in  that 
quarter,  commanded  by  Bragg  and  Pemberton.  Nor  was  he 
allowed  to  draw  reinforcements  from  an  army  of  some  fifty 
thousand  men  which  lay  inactive  in  Arkansas.  He  perceived,  but 
was  forbidden  to  correct,  the  error  which  h.id  rendered  Vicksburg 
not  a fortress  but  an  entrenched  camp ; wms  compelled  to  let 
Pemberton  shut  up  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  therein  ; was 
deprived  of  all  means  of  waging  an  effective  war  of  defence  under 
the  most  favourable  opportunities,  while  Grant  was  struggling  to 
reach  the  point  at  which  the  investment  of  the  fortresses  became 
feasible  ; and  this  error,  for  which  President  Davis  is  chiefly  or 
solely  responsible,  was  fatal  to  the  Confederate  cause.  The  re- 
sources, the  numbers,  the  naval  and  military  means,  the  engineer- 
ing strength  placed  at  the  command  of  Grant  were  over- 
whelming; and  to  him  alone  among  its  commanders  the  Federal 
Government  lent  a support  full,  constant,  and  unsparing,  which 
even  defeats  and  blunders  failed  to  shake.  AVasting  in  futile 
and  sometimes  seemingly  absurd  attempts  fully  half  of  the  enor- 
mous means  placed  at  his  disposal.  General  Grant  had  nevertheless 
a remaining  strength  three  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  Confederate  force  opposed  to  him,  and  that  absolute  control 
which  was  denied  to  his  only  competent  antagonist.  He  displayed 
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for  a while  the  same  rashness,  the  same  costly  obstinacy  and  reck- 
lessness of  human  life,  which  distinguished  his  first  attempts  in 
Virginia.  His  first  two  assaults  on  Vicksburg,  his  futile  engineer- 
ing enterprises  were  strictly  parallel  to  his  stubborn  attempt  to 
“ fight  it  out  ” on  the  wrong  “ line  ” in  1 864 ; an  attempt  which  cost 
some  sixty  thousand  lives,  to  no  other  purpose  than  the  weakening 
of  Lee’s  army  by  about  one-third  of  that  number. 

But  when  once  the  Confederate  forces  were  shut  up  in  Vicks- 
burg and  Port  Hudson,  when  once  the  Federal  flotilla  had  proved 
its  power  to  pass  the  batteries,  the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful. 
There  was  no  force  which  could  possibly  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  fortresses,  and  their  fall,  therefore,  was  merely  a ques- 
tion of  time.  Their  fiill  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  involved  the  doom  of  the  Con- 
federacy. On  the  very  da}'  when  Lee  was  retiring  from  Gettysburg 
unmolested,  Vicksburg  surrendered.  From  that  moment  the  Con- 
federacy was  in  the  position  of  Napoleon  during  the  campaign  of 
1815  ; on  every  side,  by  sea,  land,  and  river,  the  enemy  possessed 
an  unassailable  base,  from  which  it  could  throw  unlimited  forces 
upon  any  point  of  the  Confederate  defence ; and  the  navigable  rivers 
01  the  South  afforded  means  of  penetrating  the  interior  in  the  rear 
of  the  defending  armies,cutting  their  communications  and  destroying 
their  supplies ; while  there  remained  behind  the  lines  no  white 
opulation  of  military  age  capable  of  resisting  even  single  gun- 
oats  or  flying  columns  of  mounted  infantry.  That,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  war  should  have  been  prolonged  for  more  than 
■eighteen  months,  that  more  than  a year  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
the  North  was  despondent  and  almost  despairing,  reflects  infinite 
credit  on  the  endurance  of  the  Southern  armies  and  people,  the 
skill  of  their  Generals  and  Government. 

The  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  Vicksburg,  the  clear  and 
forcible  description  of  the  intricate  network  of  hayous  (or  out- 
lets from  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi),  swamps,  and 
forests  which  the  invaders  had  to  traverse,  and  which  a General 
like  Johnstone,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  could  have  de- 
fended almost  indefinitely,  is  profoundly  interesting,  if  some- 
what difficult  to  follow.  Both  the  text  and  the  maps  explain 
with  admirable  clearness  the  special  importance  of  the  two 
last  positions  held  by  the  Confederates  upon  the  Mississippi. 
The  western  shore  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  were 
low,  swampy,  and  nearly  on  a level  with  the  water.  From 
Vicksburg  to  Port  Hudson  stretches  a line  of  bluffs,  or  low  pre- 
cipitous hills,  the  frontier  of  a plateau  intersected  by  ravines. 
The  Federal  gunboats  had  proved  from  the  first  that  even  strong 
fortifications  like  those  to  which  the  defence  of  New  Orleans  was 
entrusted,  placed  a Jienr  d'eau,  were  powerless  against  the 
tremendous  artillery  and  rapid  movement  of  their  assailants. 
When  once  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  forced,  its  lower  and 
upper  course  alike  were  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  com- 
manded the  stream.  Against  the  batteries  placed  upon  the  higher 
grounds,  as  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  the  ships  in  their 
turn  were  helpless.  For  a long  time  they  were  afraid  to  attempt 
the  passage;  and  while  the  Confederates  controlled  the  stream 
between  the  two  fortresses  above  mentioned,  they  were  able  to 
build  within  tributary  streams  or  bayous,  inaccessible  to  the 
enemy,  vessels  which,  however  rudely  constructed,  bore  their  part 
bravely  against  superior  strength  and  numbers,  as  well  as  superior 
weight  of  cannon.  The  fortifications  on  the  high  ground,  as  at 
Viclfsburg  and  Port  Hudson,  could  only  be  assailed  by  land  and 
from  the  rear,  however  much  the  gunboats  might  assist  the  opera- 
tions of  siege  or  assault.  The  Federal  Government  evidently  under- 
stood at  the  beginning  of  1863  the  lesson  which  Grant  had 
laboured  to  teach  them — that  the  issue  depended  upon  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mississippi,  and  this  upon  the  control  of  the  Vicks- 
burg plateau.  The  Federal  commanders  in  Virginia  often  com- 
plained of  inadequate  support,  and  found  their  plans  marred  by 
Lincoln’s  fears  for  Washington.  But  Grant’s  demands  for  men 
and  means,  however  exorbitant,  were  satisfied  to  the  uttermost ; 
and  after  July  4th,  1863,  the  Federal  Government  reaped  the 
reward  of  its  foresight,  or  of  its  loyal  confidence  in  the  foresight 
and  ultimate  success,  of  its  ablest  military  adviser. 


RELIGION  IN  INDIA.* 

This  book  contains  eleven  distinct  essays  by  an  accomplished 
and  thoughtful  Indian  civilian,  all  bearing  upon  the  various 
questions  concerning  the  religions  now  existing  in  India — since 
even  the  single  paper  which  has  for  its  subject  the  religious  condition 
of  China  is  chiefly  valuable  in  this  place  for  the  analogies  it  shows 
with  India.  They  are  partly  speculative,  discussing  the  origin  and 
the  principles  underlying  the  various  religious  ideas  and  usages, 
and  partly  practical  and  political,  considering  the  present  position 
of  Indian  religions  and  sects,  and  the  proper  duties  and  policy  of 
England  towards  them.  On  the  former  field  they  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  views  of  Professor  Max  Muller  and  the  comparative 
mythologists  generally;  on  the  latter  they  deal  with  practical 
questions  of  the  day,  on  which  our  Indian  Legislature  has  con- 
stantly to  adopt  definite  principles  of  action.  The  combination  of 
the  two,  which  is  possible  only  to  one  with  Indian  experience  like 
Sir  A.  C.  Lyall’s,  gives  its  chief  value  to  the  book,  which  supplies 
an  admirable  corrective  to  views  entertained  by  the  too  exclusively 
philosophical  writers  and  the  too  purely  political  administrators 
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respectively.  The  value  of  the  book  is  expressed,  with  excessive 
modesty,  by  the  author  in  the  following  words  of  the  preface : — 
“ The  present  small  volume  may  possibly  .add  something  to  the 
English  store  of  information  derived  from  Eastern  experiences  ; it 
may  aid  towards  the  exact  appreciation  of  Indian  life  and  thought, 
and  to  a knowledge,  through  India,  of  Asia  ; and  it  may  perhaps 
contribute  materials  of  some  special  use  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  comparative  study  of  religious  and  social  phenomena 
generally.” 

“On  the  Origin  of  Divine  Myths  in  India,”  Sir  A.  0.  Lyall  has 
much  to  report,  based  on  personal  observation  of  the  present  working 
of  similar  tendencies,  which  shows  the  modern  school  of  compara- 
tive mythologists  who  find  nature-myths  everywhere  to  be  by  no 
means  entitled  to  exclusive  occupation  of  the  field.  Whereas  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  says  of  the  Hindus,  “ Their  gods  have  no  more 
right  to  any  substantive  existence  than  Eos  or  Hemera,  than  Nyx 
or  Apat^ ; they  are  . . . names  without  being,  not  beings  with- 
out names,”  our  author  contends  that  in  India 

It  is  certain  that  the  popular  polytheism  of  the  present  clay  is  constantly 
growing  up  and  developing  out  of  the  worship  of  holy  or  famous  men  who 
have  actually  existed.  . . . The  Indians  worship  everything  created,  but 
above  all  things  men  and  women  ; and  any  one  can  notice  that  nothing 
impresses  the  primitive  or  the  uncultivated  mind  like  human  personality 
or  character.  Nature-worship  itself,  in  its  most  striking  form,  is  only 
raaiutained  among  the  crowd  by  anthropomorphism,  while  the  actuality 
and  sympathetic  attraction  of  a real  known  person  gives  him  the  immense 
advantage  of  local  popularity. 

And  again,  in  Berar : — 

It  would  seem  that  the  honours  which  are  at  first  paid  to  all  departed 
spirits  come  gradually  to  be  concentrated,  as  divine  honours,  upon  the 
Manes  of  notables;  probably  the  reasoning  , is  that  they  must  continue 
influential  in  the  spirit-world.  . . . But  in  India,  whatever  be  the  original 
reason  for  venerating  a deceased  man,  his  upward  course  towards  deifica- 
tion is  the  same.  At  first  we  have  the  grave  of  one  whose  name,  birthplace, 
and  parentage  are  well  known  in  the  district ; if  he  died  at  home,  his 
family  often  set  up  a shrine,  instal  themselves  in  possession,  and  realize  a 
handsome  income  out  of  the  offerings  ; they  become  hereditary  keepers  of 
the  sanctuary',  if  the  shrine  prospers  and  its  virtues  stand  test.  Or  if  the 
man  wandered  abroad,  settled  near  some  village  or  sacred  spot,  became  re- 
nowned for  his  austerity  or  his  afflictions,  and  there  died,  the  neighbours 
think  it  great  luck  to  have  the  tomb  of  a holy’  man  within  their  borders, 
and  the  landowners  administer  the  shrine  by  manorial  right.  In  the  course 
of  a very  few  years,  as  the  recollection  of  the  man’s  personality  becomes 
misty',  his  origin  grows  my’sterious,  his  career  takes  a legendary  hue,  his 
birth  and  death  were  both  supernatural ; in  the  next  generation  the 
names  of  the  elder  gods  get  introduced  into  the  story,  and  so  the  marvel- 
lous tradition  works  itself  into  a my'th,  until  nothing  but  a personal  incar- 
nation can  account  for  such  a series  of  prodigies.  The  man  was  an  Avatar 
of  Vishnu  or  Siva ; his  supreme  apotheosis  is  now  complete,  and  the 
Brahmans  feel  warranted  in  providing  for  him  a niche  in  the  orthodox 
Pantheon.  . . . Four  of  the  most  popular  gods  in  Berar,  whose  images 
and  temples  are  famous  in  the  Dehkan,  are  Kandoba,  Vittoba,  Beiroba,  and 
Bdluji.  These  are  now  grand  incarnations  of  the  Supreme  Triad  ; yet,  by 
examining  the  legends  of  their  embodiment  and  appearance  upon  earth, 
we  obtain  fair  ground  for  surmising  that  all  of  them  must  have  been  notable 
living  men  not  so  very  long  ago. 

This  is  startling  to  the  friends  of  the  nature-myth.  Is  it,  after 
all,  only  fellow-men  who  are  the  object  of  worship  to  men  in  a 
state  of  nature?  and  was  it  only  a magnificent  dream  that  the 
drama  of  the  Sun's  birth,  growth,  decline,  and  decrease  arrested 
their  wondering  attention  and  formed  their  first  religion  ? The 
rejection  of  the  latter  theory  is  by  no  means  demanded  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  former.  Indeed,  if  the  least  advanced  tribes  of 
the  present  day  may  be  taken  as  approximately  representative  of 
him,  the  brain  of  the  primitive  man  must  have  been  in  a puzzled 
state,  given  to  pay  a kind  of  worship  to  any  or  every  thing  that 
he  could  not  understand,  that  surprised  him  by  its  peculiarity  of 
form  (as  curiously  shaped  stones),  by  motion  and  noise  (as  a 
torrent),  by  terrible  hostile  power  (wild  beasts),  by  usefulness  to 
himself  (as  his  tools)  ; and  open  to  impressions  on  the  imagina- 
tion from  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons,  leading  to  the  more 
spiritual  forms  of  worship — that  paid  to  deceased  ancestors,  to 
persons  celebrated  in  their  life  for  great  power  of  character, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  to  vaguer  sorts  of  spirits,  and  so 
forth.  That  alongside  of  these  multiform  origins  of  worship  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural  day  and  the  se.a^ons  should  not  find 
a place  would  indeed  be  hardly  credible  ;.  and  so  we  need  be 
in  no  fear  for  the  soundness  of  the  “nature-myth”  theory  in 
principle,  though  it  be  proved  abundantly  that  it  explains  only 
one,  and  that  not  the  largest,  class  of  ideas  that  made  up  that 
curious  conglomerate,  the  religion  of  the  primitive  man.  Sir 
A.  C.  Lyall  seems  to  be  rather  unnecessarily  fearful  of  the  too 
universal  application  of  the  principle  of  the  nature-myth  or 
solar-myth.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  Professor  Max  Muller, 
who  has  most  distinctly  formulated  it,  would  be  inclined  to  push  it 
into  regions  which  it  cannot  fairly  claim;  and  if  some  excess  on 
this  side  may  have  been  committed  by  writers  like  Sir  George 
Cox  and  Goldziher,  there  are  moderate  writers  on  prehistoric 
man.not  wedded  to  a theory,  such  as  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  w'hose  views  are  mainly  in  accordance  with  his  own. 
One  of  the  profoundest  and  most  important  questions  in  the 
history  of  religion  we  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  Sir  A.  C. 
Lyall  as  the  subject  for  a future  ess.ay  which  he  might  write  most 
adequately.  Does  the  distinction  between  the  lower  superstitions 
(animism)  and  the  nature-myths  which  give  us  the  great  gods  of 
heaven  correspond  to  diflerent  stages  of  development  in  the  same 
race,  or  in  any  degree  to  a ditference  of  race  ? The  lower  super- 
stitions would  seem  in  India  to  belong  especially  to  the  non- 
Aryan  tribes,  and  similar  ideas  are  met  with  elsewhere  most 
abundantly  in  the  most  primitive  and  savage  peoples;  and. 
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conversely,  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  great  powers  of  nature  is 
characteristic  of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  Himalaya,  in  India,  Persia, 
and  among  its  European  descendants.  Was  this  always  so  ? If  so, 
then  the  frequent  instances  of  animistic  superstition  among 
Aryans  must  be  due  to  borrowing  by  the  ignorant  or  degraded  in 
the  higher  race.  We  are  inclined  to  infer  from  Sir  A.  0.  Lyall's 
prevailing  tone  on  these  subjects  that  he  would  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  allotting  two  forms  of  primitive  religion  to  two  dis- 
tinct races  in  this  manner,  hut  would  regard  the  ultimate  spring 
of  religion  as  one  which  is  common  to  humanity  everywhere — 
a vague  feeling  of  surprise  or  fear.  But  this  feeling  must  become 
more  definite  as  manldnd  advances  in  intelligence  and  follows  one 
of  two  possible  courses ; it  either  looks  boldly  upwards  at  the 
beautiful  and  the  beneficent  forces,  so  that  the  fear  becomes  venera- 
tion, or  it  timidly  looks  down  at  the  many  seen  or  fanciful  dangers 
that  beset  our  race,  and  the  fear  becomes  a desire  to  bribe  unknown 
and  baleful  powers  not  to  destroy  us,  and  in  general  rather  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  devils  than  to  secure  the  aid  of  gods.  At  this 
stage  the  nobler  and  the  meaner  races  obviously  part  company,  and 
the  former  adopt  a religion  full  of  veneration  for  the  beautiful  and 
good,  while  the  latter  grovel  in  superstitious  horror  at  the  dan- 
gerous aud  bad. 

We  advance  beyond  these  speculations  concerning  early  reli- 
gions in  the  instructive  chapter  on  the  “ Influence  upon  Religion  of 
a Rise  in  Morality.”  Here  the  essential  difference  between  the 
modern  European  aud  the  Indian  principles  is  well  and  tersely 
expressed : — 

In  Europe  morality  can,  on  the  whole,  dictate  terms  to  theology;  and 
though  both  sides  still  equally  dread  an  open  quarrel,  yet  theology  has  most 
to  fear  from  a dissolution  of  partnership.  In  Asia  theology  is  still  the  senior 
partner  with  all  the  capital  and  credit,  and  can  dictate  terms  to  morality, 
being  for  the  most  part  independent  of  any  necessary  connexion  with  it ; 
for  Asiatic  theology  transacts  with  the  gods  all  matters  touching  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  humanity,  and  in  this  very  speculative  business,  as  in  many 
others,  morality  is  by  no  means  essential. 

Still,  morality  (as  well  as  general  intelligence  and  science)  does 
advance  in  India  as  elsewhere,  though  it  has  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  religion,  “ which  adopts  and  authorizes  useful  and  progressive 
ideas  as  soon  as  they  become  popular  ” ; and  the  religion  itself  is 
by  nature,  and  becomes  by  this  constant  pressure  upon  it  still  more, 
elastic  and  accommodating,  so  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
gods  becomes  the  only  tenet  which  it  refuses  to  part  with,  and 

Discoveries  of  social  utility  are'  brought  out  as  revelations  from  on  high, 
and  necessary  changes  in  the  way  of  life,  for  good  or  for  bad,  are  shown  to 
be  distinctly  ordained  ; while,  as  all  the  credit  is  given  to  theology,  it  is 
east’  to  see  what  enormous  influence  that  science  continues,  so  long  as  its 
position  is  unchallenged,  to  accumulate.  . . . The  moral  and  material  pro- 
gress of  a country  goes  on  pushing  before  it  the  religious  beliefs,  and 
shaping  them  to  suit  it  on  exigencies  ; whilst  theology  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly repeals  and  disowns  the  rules  which  become  obsolete,  or  which  are 
found  to  have  been  issued  under  some  very  inconvenient  and  undeniable 
error  of  fact.  Morality  is  not  j’et  essential  to  religion,  but  if  an  inspired 
command  turns  out  to  be  a blunder  as  well  as  a crime,  it  is  shortlived,  and 
will  soon  be  amended  by  a fresh  ruling. 

This  course  is,  after  all,  not  very  different  from  that  observed  in 
the  history  of  European  civilization  and  religion,  in  which  ideas 
once  treated  as  inspired  have  had  to  succumb  to  the  experience  of 
history,  the  logic  of  facts,  and  the  advance  of  physical  science  or 
of  morality.  Native  Indian  dynasties,  even  when  founded  by 
modern  conquest,  claim  the  support  of  religion  by  pretended 
descent  from  ancient  gods ; and  only  the  greatest  Power  of  all,  the 
British,  dispenses  with  this  fictitious  religious  sanction,  and  rests 
solely  on  a secular  basis,  which,  as  the  expression  of  simple  truth, 
ought  to  ensure  to  it  an  abiding  existence  beyond  the  term  of  the 
pretended  descendants  of  ancient  gods. 

Passing  over  a chapter  full  of  curious  matter,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  epitomize,  on  “ Witchcraft  and  Non-Ohristian  Religious,” 
we  come  to  the  question  of  “Missionary  and  Non-Missionary  Reli- 
gions ” — a classification  adopted  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  a lec- 
ture in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  which  Brahmanism  was  treated 
as  non-missionary,  and  therefore  as  dying  or  dead — for  “ when  a 
religion  has  ceased  to  produce  champions,  prophets,  and  martyrs, 
it  has  ceased  to  live  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.”  Against  this 
treatment  of  Brahmanism  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  enters  a protest.  lie 
asserts  that  it  does  still  live,  and  is  propagated  faster  than  any 
other  religion  in  India ; first,  by  the  wholesale  Brahmanizing  of 
the  aboriginal  non-Aryan  tribes,  which,  as  they  rise  in  the  social 
scale,  naturall}’-  adopt  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  castes  above 
them,  including  Brahmanic  rules  of  eating,  marriage,  and  caste ; 
secondly,  by  the  foundation  of  new  seels  by  devotees,  which  at- 
tract great  numbers  of  nomads  and  aborigines,  aud  are  generally 
ultimately  merged  in  ordinary  Brahmanism  ; and,  thirdly,  through 
the  belief  in  miraculous  agencies  which  somehow  are  found  to  be 
constantly  forthcoming  when  required.  Thus  Brahmanism  is  still 
alive  and  increasing,  aud  likely  to  live  on  for  some  generations  or 
(as  we  should  prefer  to  say)  for  some  centuries  yet.  It  is  only 
fair  to  Professor  Max  Muller  to  notice  that  Sir  A.  0.  Lyall  does 
not  exactly  meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  The  former  speaks  of 
“missionary”  religions — i.e.  such  as  send  out  agents  with  the 
avowed  object  of  pressing  outsiders  into  their  service  ; Sir  A.  0. 
Lyall  nowhere  says  that  the  Hindus  expend  labour  on  this  work, 
but  uses  the  term  “ proselytize,”  rather  improperly,  of  passively 
receiving  into  the  Brahmanic  communion  those  who  are  brought 
in  by  causes  beyond  the  liindus’  control.  Still,  Professor  Max 
Muller’s  classification  must  be  admitted  not  to  he  worth  much 
when  it  is  set  up  to  serve  as  basis  for  a deduction  concerning  the 
power  of  life  in  religions,  which  deductions  are  manifestly  at 
variance  with  the  fact.  It  is  one  of  those  plausible  generalizations 


which  with  some  people  stand  in  the  place  of  scientific  first  prin- 
ciples. 

The  chapter  on  the  Rajput  States  of  India  dispels  some  delu- 
sions about  the  formation  of  Indian  native  States,  showing  that 
such  States  are  in  no  sense  nationalities,  but  rather  fortuitous 
fragments  of  territory,  representing  the  amount  that  this  or  that 
chieftain  was  able  to  seize  and  hold  in  the  general  scramble. 
“ There  are  very  few  Marathas  in  the  dominion  of  Sindia,  the 
Maratha  Prince;  while  he  probably  has  more  Rajput  subjects  than 
the  Rajpiit  Chief  of  Oodeypoor,  the  oldest  Rajpiit  territory.”  And. 
we  thus  see  that  the  British  rule  in  India  is  not  correctly  regarded 
as  something  entirely  anomalous  and  without  precedent  as  a 
foreign  one,  for  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard  government  by 
foreigners  as  the  regular  course  of  things  than  as  the  exception. 
It  is  wielded  according  to  different  principles,  and  it  is  backed  by 
an  un.=een  and  practically  unlimited  force,  the  power  of  the  Home 
country ; but  in  being  foreign  and  an  invader  it  resembles  rather 
than  differs  from  the  dynasties  to  which  the  Hindus  are  accus- 
tomed. The  last  two  chapters  discuss  our  policy  in  India  in  the  past 
and  future.  The  original  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
reference  to  religious  bodies  was  simply  toleration.  Anything  else 
“ would  have  been  downright  insanity  in  an  association  whose  object 
was  to  do  business  with  Indians.”  This,  the  key-note  of  the  song 
of  a commercial  Company,  naturally  continued  to  be  sounded 
without  change  when  the  Company  had  become  an  Empire.  The 
British  Company  succeeded  to  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges 
of  native  rulers,  and  consequently  continued,  znte?-  alia,  to  pay 
grants  impartially  “ to  Hindus,  Mussulmans,  and  Parsees,  to 
heretic  and  orthodox,  to  Jagannath’s  car,  and  to  the  shrine  of  a 
Mahomedan  who  died  fighting  against  infidels,  perhaps  against 
ourselves,”  at  the  same  time  showing  the  utmost  indifference  to 
the  position  and  to  the  scruples  of  native  Christians,  and  allowing 
them  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  idolatry.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  last ; and  the  scruples  of  persons  of  high  prin- 
ciple were  expressed  loudly  and  with  increasing  sympathy,  until 
the  principle  of  dissociation  from  any  and  all  religious  insti- 
tutions “ was  imposed  upon  the  Indian  administration  by  their 
Home  Government,  as  ‘ due  alike  to  the  character  of  a Christian 
Government  aud  to  the  scruples  of  its  Christian  officers’;  and  in 
1846  the  Indian  Council  reported  to  England  that  the  necessary 
measures  were  in  progress,  which  the  Court  of  Directors  entirely 
approved.”  This  change  of  policy,  however,  went  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  was  very  far  from  securing  peace.  It  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  natives,  who  considered  that 
the  Government  had  abdicated  its  responsibilities  in  ceasing  to 
administer  their  religious  institutions,  and  with  horror  by  the 
Christians,  who  objected  to  the  annual  grants,  or  grants  of  land 
in  perpetuity,  substituted  as  a commutation  for  the  previous 
management  of  heathen  temples  or  rites.  Moreover  it  was  not 
unnaturally  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a forcible  introduction 
of  Christianity.  It  was  an  especially  unfortunate  course  in  India, 
where  the  duties  of  the  State  towards  religion  are  viewed  in  a 
very  different  light  from  those  with  which  we  in  England  are 
familiar ; for  there  “ the  immediate  authority  and  close  super- 
vision of  a monarch  over  the  powerful  religious  interests  with 
which  he  has  to  reckon  at  every  step  is  a matter  of  political  ex- 
pediency, not  an  affair  of  doctrine  or  opinion,  but  a recognized 
duty  of  the  State.”  It  is  no  doubt  a question  of  great  delicacy 
how  to  steer  our  course  without  either  shaming  our  own  prin- 
ciples or  arousing  the  undeserved  hatred  of  the  Indians.  But 
history  has  shown  that  it  is  not  a question  of  abstract  first 
principles  which  fanatics  may  lay  down,  but  rather  of  applied 
first  principles  which  may  be  left  to  the  high-minded  statesman 
who  understands  the  needs  of  India  and  the  character  of  its 
population. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  an  unfortunate  want  of  con- 
sistency in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  Thus  we  have  Musalman, 
Musulman,  and  Mussulman;  Deccan,  Dekhan,  and  Dehkan; 
Ayodhya  and  Oudh  ; Oodipoor  and  Oodeypoor. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.— REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII.* 
(^Second  Notice.') 

IN  our  last  article  on  the  State  Papers  of  the  year  1534  we  had 
scarcely  travelled  beyond  the  first  three  months,  but  those  of 
the  remaining  period  are  scarcely  le.ss  interesting.  Aud  the  de- 
spatches of  Ohapuys  as  the  year  goes  on  become  longer  and  more 
full  of  information  than  his  earlier  letters.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather,  not  one  of  his  despatches  has  been  lost,  though  in  one  of 
them  be  significantly  hints  that  there  is  some  doubt  of  his  letters 
being  intercepted,  as  the  deputy  of  Calais  had  opened  the  budgets 
of  two  couriers  coming  from  Flanders,  and  they  had  been  detained 
by  Cromwell  four  days  before  Chapuj's  was  allowed  to  have  them, 
and  the  Imperial  Ambassador  felt  sure  that  the  object  was  to 
ascertain  why  the  Emperor  was  making  such  preparations  for  war, 
of  which  the  King  aud  he  were  more  afraid  than  ever  now  that 
the  sentence  had  passed.  Chapuys  seems  to  have  dissembled  his 
real  sentiments,  and  kept  on  the  very  best  terms  with  Cromwell, 
but  informs  the  Emperor  that  his  deeds  were  bad,  and  his  will 

* Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British  3Iuseum,  and  elsewhere  in 
England.  Arranged  and  Catalogued  by  James  Gairdner,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State. 
Vol.  VII.  London  : Longmans  & Co.  1883. 
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and  inclination  incomparably  wovpp.  Tlie  Ambassador  Icept  a 
sharp  look-out,  and  he  seems  to  liavo  Iiad  intelligence  of  all  that 
■was  going  on.  Cranmer  had  consecrated  the  first  three  bishops 
appointed  without  Papal  Pulls  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  April,  and 
Chapuys  records  it  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd. 

It  is  remarkable  ho'w  little  the  Queen  knew  of  the  wickedness 
of  which  Henry  was  capable.  She  seems  fully  to  have  believed 
that  the  King  would  acrpiiesce  in  the  sentence  when  once  given, 
and  was  only  undeceived  by  the  strong  measures  adopted  against 
the  Pope  which  immediately  followed  the  judgment.  In  May 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  relenting  in  tbe  treatment  both  of 
Catharine  and  the  Princess  Mary.  It  was  thought  that  this  was 
with  the  view  of  getting  them  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of 
the  new  marriage  with  Anue  Boleyn ; but  Chapuys  reports.  May  14, 
that  the  Princess  “ believes  firmly  that  this  dissimulation  the  King 
uses  is  only  the  more  easily  to  attain  his  end  and  cover  poison,”  but 
she  says  slie  cares  little,  “ having  full  confidence  in  God  that  she 
will  go  straight  to  Paradise  and  be  quit  of  the  tribulations  of  this 
world,  and  her  only  grief  is  about  the  troubles  of  the  Queen,  her 
mother.” 

The  interview  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  with  the  Queen,  on  May  21st,  is  matter  of  history — as 
well  as  that  with  Sir  Edmund  BedingSeld  and  Tyrrell.  “ But  as 
at  this  time  Chapuys  had  not  access  to  the  Queen,”  and  was 
seldom  at  Court,  what  he  says  to  the  Emperor  is  not  of  his  own 
knowledge,  but  from  second-hand  reports.  The  following  com- 
munication, for  instance,  of  June  23rd,  must  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth,  with  the  recollection  that  the  writer  is  desirous  to  stir 
up  the  Emperor  to  declare  war  against  England: — 

I am  informed  by  a person  of  good  faith  tliat  the  King’s  concubine  had 
said  more  than  once,  and  with  great  assurance,  that  when  the  King  has 
crossed  the  sea  and  she  remains  gouvernanU,  as  she  will  be,  she  will  use  her 
authority  and  put  the  said  Princess  to  death  either  by  hunger  or  otherwise. 
On  Eochford,  her  brother,  telling  her  that  this  would  anger  the  King,  she 
said  she  did  not  care  even  if  she  were  burned  alive  for  it  after.  The  Prin- 
cess quite  expects  this,  and  thinking  that  she  could  not  better  gain 
Paradise  than  by  such  a death,  shows  no  concern,  trusting  only  in  God, 
whom  she  has  alw.ays  served  well,  and  does  still  better  now. 

It  appears  that  on  the  13th  July  another  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  Princess  to  renounce  her  title,  and  the 
next  day  Chapuys  went  to  Cromwell  saying  he  was  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  to  see  the  Queen  ; but  even  this  came  to 
nothing,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  communica- 
tions by  letter.  Meanwhile,  the  young  Kildare,  as  he  was  called, 
though  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  to  the  title  by  his  father's  death, 
was  carrying  all  before  him,  and  had  just  murdered  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  And  it  is  evident  that  great  fears  were  enter- 
tained as  to  what  the  Emperor  might  be  induced  to  do.  The 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  in  Ireland  was  carefully  concealed,  but 
Chapuys  says  that  the  people  were  incredibly  delighted  at  the 
success  of  these  affairs  there.  He  adds  that  a good  and  virtuous 
lord,  who  was  very  ill,  had  sent  to  ask  him  to  give  him  a meeting 
in  tbe  fields  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  had  informed  him  that 
Cromwell  had  told  him  that  neither  Flanders  nor  Spain  would 
consent  to  war  for  fear  of  the  damage  to  trade  that  would  ensue, 
but  had  threatened  that  if  that  hope  should  fail,  the  death  of  the 
Queen  and  Princess  would  put  an  end  to  all  disputes.  Towards 
the  autumn  things  were  not  going  on  very  comfortably  at  Court. 
It  seemed  a doubtful  point  whether  the  new  Queen  was  enceinte 
or  not,  and  Henry  was  beginning  to  renew  his  addresses  to  a lady 
of  the  Court  of  whom  Anne  Boleyn  was  jealous,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  the  King  would  not  drive  her  away  at  the  instigation  of 
Anne,  but,  on  the  contrary,  told  her  plainly  that  she  had  good 
reason  to  be  content  with  what  he  had  done  for  her,  which  he 
could  not  do  now  if  the  thing  were  to  begin  again,  and  that  she 
should  consider  from  -what  she  had  come.  Nothing  can  be  plainer, 
as  we  proceed  with  these  despatches  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador, 
than  the  gradual  diminution  of  Anne’s  influence  over  the  King ; 
and  we  can  only  regret  that  we  must  wait  for  the  next  volume  to  see 
how  this  alienation  between  the  King  and  the  new  Queen  proceeds, 
for  all  contemporary  records  we  have  yet  seen  are  silent  as  regards 
this  point.  But  it  must  have  been  proceeding  very  rapidly  during 
the  year  1534,  as  on  October  24  Ch-apuys  informs  the  Emperor 
that  Cromwell  had  assured  him  that  beyond  comparison  the  King 
loved  Mary  more  than  the  last  born — f.e.  Elizabeth — and  that  he 
would  not  be  long  in  giving  clear  evidence  of  it  to  the  world,  as 
he  said  he  would  declare  to  the  writer  after  he  had  talked  with 
the  King  about  their  communications.  Chapuys  adds  that  he 
could  scarcely  have  believed  it  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  from 
ether  quarters,  and  that  he  no  longer  thought  that  tbe  good  treat- 
ment of  the  Princess  was  a blind  to  hide  any  suspicion  of  foul 
play  if  she  should  happen  to  die. 

There  was  never  any  probability  that  the  Emperor  would 
invade  England,  but  it  was  not  considered  at  all  unlikely  either 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  The  Tudor  dynasty  had  been 
established  for  exactly  half  a century.  Such  was  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  late  proceedings  of  Henry  that  it  might  be  easy 
to  place  on  the  throne  an  eligible  candidate  as  a representative 
of  the  House  of  YMrk;  and  the  name  of  Reginald  Pole,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
succeeded  Cranmer,  was  often  mentioned  in  this  relation,  not  only 
in  the  Ambassador’s  letters  to  the  Emperor,  but  even  at  foreign 
Courts.  There  is  a remarkably  interesting  Spanish  letter  written 
to  the  Emperor  from  Venice,  August  4,  by  one  iMartin  de  Qnrnofa, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing  more  than  what  he  says  of  himself, 
that  he  was  at  the  time  of  writing  his  letter  Consul  at  Venice,  and 


that  he  had  spent  a good  part  of  his  youth  in  England,  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  Polo’s  pedigree  and  qualifications.  The  writer 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Iknperor  wishes  to  remedy  the  in- 
justice done  to  his  aunt,  and  believes  that  with  such  an  instrument 
as  Pole  he  will  be  able  to  prevail  in  his  affairs  with  England 
without  much  lighting  or  bloodshed.  His  description  is  tolerably 
.accurate,  though  it  requires  some  acquaintance  with  liistory  to  be 
able  to  detect  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  tho  Earl 
of  Abergavenny  under  the  Spanish  disguises  of  Viiquingan  and 
VorgoTia.  He  evidently  has  considerable  acquaintance  with 
English  affairs,  though  he  somewhat  exagger.ates  matters  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Earldoms  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  whatever  that  may 
mean,  as  being  able  to  put  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  and 
thinks  Reginald  Pole  would  be  worth  more  than  forty  thousand 
foreigners,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  thought  to  have  come  for 
destruction,  where.as  Pole  would  be  recognized  as  coming  for  the 
safety  of  all,  in  preserving  a kingdom  oppressed  by  a harlot  and  her 
friends  and  in  reinstating  the  Queen  and  the  Princess. 

This  writer  does  not  mention  the  project  for  marrying  the 
Princess  Mary  to  Pole,  but  this  was  part  of  the  scheme  which 
represented  itself  as  feasible  to  the  mind  of  the  Imperial  Am- 
bassador in  England.  We  suppose  that  this  letter  of  August  4 
must  be  the  one  referred  to  in  a subsequent  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 3 from  Chapuys  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  says  he  has 
“ decyphered  those  written  from  Venice  to  your  Majesty  touch- 
ing the  seigneur  Reynard  Pupulo  Polle.”  (This  letter  has  been 
analysed  from  a modern  transcript,  and  no  doubt  here  is  an 
instance  of  incorrect  copying,  such  as  we  h.ave  had  occasion 
before  to  suspect  in  the  copies  that  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Record  Office.)  Chapuys  says  he  had  gone  into  the  subject  a 
year  ago,  and  given  the  same  advice  to  Charles,  adding  that 
the  Queen  knew  no  one  in  the  world  whom  she  would  like 
better  to  marry  the  Princess,  and  expressing  his  firm  belief  that 
people  would  immediately  declare  themselves  on  his  side,  because 
of  their  belief  that  the  true  title  to  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Charence.  He  even  ventures  to  speak  of 
Reginald’s  younger  brother  Geoffrey  as  being  with  him  oftener 
than  was  safe,  and  beseeching  him  to  write  to  the  Emperor  as  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  kingdom  might  be  conquered.  In  the 
last  letter  written  by  Chapuys  to  the  Emperor  he  again  refers  to 
a young  lady  at  Court  who  was  attracting  the  King’s  attention 
and  the  consequent  jealousy  of  Anne  Boleyn ; but  he  does  not  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  fact,  as  the  King  was  so  very  change.able, 
and  so  he  is  not  inclined  to  think  the  dismissal  of  some  of  her  re- 
lations from  Court  is  of  any  particular  significance.  There  is  one 
short  passage,  however,  in  this  last  desp.atch  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  character  of  the  Court  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  ladies 
of  that  Court,  whose  misconduct  had  been  pretty  well  forgotten 
for  three  hundred  years,  but  has  recently  been  dr.agged  into  light 
by  the  production  of  unmistakable  contemporary  evidence.  We 
mean  Marj"  Boleyn,  the  elder  sister  of  Anne.  It  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  that  she  had  been  the  King’s  mistress.  It 
appe.ars  that  she  was  married  to  William  Carey,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  on  Wolsey’s  part  to  get  her  married  to  Lord  Ormond’s 
son,  and  that  her  husband  died  in  1528.  Six  years  after  this  the 
widow  was  banished  from  Court,  says  Chapuys,  who  says  that 
such  a step  was  necessary  ; for,  besides  that  she  had  been  found 
guilty  of  misconduct,  it  would  not  have  been  becoming  to  see 
her  at  Court  enceinte. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  more  absolutely  new  intelli- 
gence, perh-aps,  than  any  preceding  volume  of  the  series.  Our 
limits  have  obliged  us  to  confine  our  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  one  set  of  despatches.  But,  though  we  must  omit  to  notice 
many  of  the  foreign  letters  and  State  papers,  there  is  one  impor- 
tant discovery  of  Mr.  Gairduer’s  that  must  be  briefly  commented 
on.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  after  so  much  search  had 
been  made  for  .anything  relating  to  Cranmer,  any  new  writing  of 
his  should  be  discovered.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  been  fortunate  enough, 
to  discover  at  Hatfield  two  treatises  on  General  Councils,  one  of 
which  .at  least  is  from  the  Archbishop's  pen.  Burnet,  with  his 
usual  carelessness,  thought  it  was  a speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  belonging  to  the  year  1533,  and  gives  a short  epitome  of  it. 
No  one  who  had  read  it  through  could  have  made  such  a mistake. 
It  is  a paper  addressed  to  a Lord — no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Gairdner 
suggests,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  new  Queen’s  father ; and  by 
its  mentioning  tbe  Bishop  of  Rome  it  is  plainly  later  than  1533, 
while  an  evident  allusion  to  Clement  VII.  shows  that  it  must  be 
earlier  than  1535,  so  that  its  limits  are  toler.ably  defined.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  it  h.as  not  found  its  w.ay  into  either  of 
the  two  editions  of  Cranmer 's  complete  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  piresent  century.  It  consists  of  80  pages,  .and  probably 
will  never  be  printed,  as  there  will  never  be  a reprint  of  a work 
such  as  this,  which  can  scarcelji  command  the  price  of  a shilling 
volume  when  it  appears  in  the  market,  and  there  would  not  now  be 
curiosity  enough  on  the  part  of  readers  to  justify  its  separate  publi- 
cation. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  G.airdner  has  devoted  only  one  page  to  .an  epitome  of  it,  though 
in  reality  we  suppose  it  is  not  ■worth  much,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  account  given  of  it  by  Burnet.  It  has  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a speech  about  it.  In  the  very  introduction  Mr.  Gairdner  quotes 
the  following  words  : — “I  see  the  wn-iting  requires  to  be  polished, 
and  an  answer  made  to  the  opposite  party’s  reasons.  But,  what- 
ever your  pleasure  is,  I am  willing  to  accomplish  it.”  The  senti- 
ments in  both  the  treatises  correspond  exactly  with  those  enun- 
ciated by  Cranmer  in  his  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  King, 
which  may  be  seen  in  his  works  or  in  Burnet’s  History,  but 
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protaWy  tliey  would  give  no  additional  testimony  to  the  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged  fact  that  Cranmer  was  quite  at  the  King’s 
disposal  for  any  alterations  in  ecclesiastical  policy  that  Henry  might 
suggest. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  some  inte- 
resting French  documents  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked, 
and  so  do  not  appear  ia  their  proper  place,  and  have  been  con- 
signed to  an  appendix ; and  we  may  observe  that  the  two  pages  of 
Notes  and  Errata  at  the  end  cf  the  volume  serve  to  show  how 
difficult  a task  it  is  to  find  the  proper  dates  for  many  of  these 
papers,  and  how  much  care  has  been  taken  in  calendaring  them, 
and  correcting  any  errors  that  may  have  been  committed  in  their 
arrangement. 


ELFS  CHILDREN.* 

The  lines  upon  which  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  constructed  his 
latest  novel  are  clearly  indicated  by  its  title,  and  no  one  will 
expect  to  find  the  customary  sunshine  and  wedding-favours  at  its 
close.  It  is  a story  of  social  life  on  its  clerical  side,  which,  how- 
ever painful,  is  true  to  the  realities  of  occasional,  if  only  occa- 
sional, experience.-  The  author  has  bestowed  great  care  on  the 
delineation  of  his  principal  character,  Mr.  Mallow  represents  as 
closely  as  is  possible  under  the  conditions  of  modern  society  his 
Hebrew  prototype  of  the  days  when  the  Judges  ruled.  His  sons 
are  drawn  in  darker  colours  than  belong  to  the  characters  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  reproduce ; for  the  Hebrew  priest-soldiers, 
with  all  their  Oriental  greed  and  profligacy,  were  brave  men  who 
died  fighting.  Perhaps  it  is  on  the  principle  of  “ corruptio 
optimi  pessima  ” that  the  type  in  the  Christian  Church  is  shown  as 
having  sunk  so  low.  It  is  an  artistic  blemish,  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  plain  absence  of  any  necessity  for  the  label,  that  Mr. 
MaUow  is  made  to  bear  the  baptismal  name  of  Eli.  This  is  not 
a name  which  in  his  social  rank  would  or  could  have  been  given 
to  him,  and  its  frequent  repetition  is  provoking  rather  than 
eflTective.  The  conditions  for  the  type  which  the  father  of  “ Eli's 
Children”  is  to  illustrate  are  that  in  the  first  place  he  must 
be  personally  and  on  the  whole  a good  man.  He  must  be, 
that  is,  one  whose  many  sterling  qualities,  though  counter- 
balanced by  obvious  defects  of  character,  both  negative  and  posi- 
tive, would  secure  to  him  general  respect  among  his  neigh- 
bours as  an  ordinary  English  gentleman.  Next,  he  must  be 
placed  in  a position  which  would  bring  these  defects  into  pro- 
minence, both  in  their  influence  on  his  own  conduct  and  in 
their  results.  The  modern  Eli  must  be  either  a judge  or  a clergy- 
man; as  a rector  who  acts  as  chairman  of  his  petty  sessional 
division  he  will  fulfil  both  conditions.  He  must  be  weakly  in- 
dulgent at  home  and  somewhat  afraid  of  his  sons;  hard  and 
stern  to  the  outside  world  of  his  inferiors  in  social  position, 
strict  as  a disciplinarian  in  respect  of  their  faults  of  comnnssiou 
or  omission,  and  his  life  must  go  down  in  heavy  calamity  in  just 
retribution  for  his  own.  A story  thus  constructed  would  obviously 
be  too  gloomy  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  novel,  and 
Mr,  Fenn  has  seen  the  necessity  of  throwing  light  from  time  to 
time  across  its  course.  At  one  point  his  readers  may  be  disposed 
to  censure  him  for  sinking  far  below  the  level  of  his  own 
powers,  and  adopting  a merely  mechanical  device  of  the  pur- 
veyors of  fiction  for  the  circulating  libraries;  but  this  may  have 
been  an  afterthought  by  way  of  departure  from  an  original  plan, 
which,  if  so,  he  has  only  carried  out  with  too  much  haste  by  means 
of  the  first  contrivance  which  came  to  hand.  If  not  one  of  Eli's 
children  had  escaped  the  general  doom,  and  Cynthia  Mallow’s  life 
had  been  darkened  by  the  murder  of  tbe  good-natured,  if  empty- 
headed,  Lord  Artingale,  the  shadows  of  the  story  would  have  been 
too  deep  and  dismal,  and  Mr.  Fenn  may  have  done  well  to  rescue 
him  by  hook  or  by  crook.  But  he  must  not  repeat  the  old  weary 
round  of  the  story-writer  who  brings  us  to  the  coast.  We  know 
too  well  that  the  lady  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  when 
the  tide  is  coming  in,  and  that  the  villain  will  pitch  the  hero  over 
the  edge  of  it  when  the  tide  is  going  out.  A boat  or  a scramble  is 
natural  enough  for  the  heroine ; but  experience  and  the  laws  of 
gravitation  alike  protest  against  that  perpetual  ledge  about  twenty 
feet  down  the  face  of  the  precipice  which  Mr.  Fenn  has  been  con- 
tented to  borrow  for  his  purpose.  The  whole  scene  indeed  is  open 
to  the  criticism  that  Lord  Artingale  would  not  under  the  circum- 
stances have  provoked  the  fight  of  which  the  cliff'  business  is  the 
issue.  But  Cynthia  and  her  love  affairs  supply  only  the  lighter 
element  of  the  story  without  affecting  its  general  course. 

Mr.  Mallow  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ; and  while  the 
lines  of  the  main  plot  follow  the  career  of  the  younger  son, 
Cyril,  the  most  powerful  and  striking  portion  of  the  drama 
is  that  which  gathers  round  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  Julia,  the 
elder  daughter.  The  elder  son,  Frank,  whose  useless  aud  disrepu- 
table life  is  ended  in  a snowstorm,  is  sketched  in  little  more  than 
outline  as  part  of  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  Hector  of 
Lawford  represents  the  class  of  well-beneticed  country  clergymen 
of  good  family  and  sufficient  private  means  who  are  said  to  be 
gradually  dying  out  under  the  modern  conditions  of  the  English 
Church,  and  who  were  constantly  brought  into  money  difficulties, 
partly  by  their  own  style  of  living  aud  partly  by  the  idleness  and 
e.xtravagance  of  their  sons,  which  was  a consequence  of  it.  Mr. 
Fenn  has  rightly  associated  a kind  of  High  Churchmanship  with  a 
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clergyman  of  this  class ; but  he  has  failed  to  exhibit  the  right 
kind.  This  mistake  is  of  some  moment,  because  Mr.  Mallow  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  author’s  design.  It  matters  less  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  fallen  into  a similar  error — which  indeed  he  dis- 
claims— in  assigning  the  characteristics  of  the  aesthete  of  to-day  to 
the  “ pre-Raffaellite  ” art-worshipper  of  twenty  years  ago,  since 
this  question  only  rises  in  the  byplay  of  the  story.  To  the  old- 
fashioned  High  Churchman  of  Mr.  Mallow’s  kind  the  three  orders 
of  the  ministry  were  bishops,  rectors,  and  curates.  He  hated  a 
Dissenter,  but  regarded  him  not  as  a schismatic,  but  as  a poacher^ 
Against  such  a man  the  bitter  grudge  of  Tom  Morrison  the  wheel- 
wright might  easily  have  arisen,  but  it  would  have  arisenin  a different 
way.  The  refusal  to  bury  with  the  Church  Service  an  unbaptized 
child  is  a well-chosen  ground  of  offence ; but  the  neglect  of 
baptism  should  have  involved  disregard  of  the  Hector’s  authority 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  death  of  the  infant  should  have  been 
too  sudden  to  allow  of  the  sending  for  the  curate,  which,  under  th& 
conditions  given,  would  hav’e  been  the  first  thought  both  of  Tom  and 
his  wife.  The  author  should  know,  too,  that  there  is  no  unconsecrated 
portion  in  a parish  churchyard.  But  he  appears  to  have  concen- 
trated his  attention  upon  his  principal  effects  with  an  almost  con- 
fessed negligence  as  to  the  minor  details  of  background  and 
workmanship.  "Where  he  feels  thoroughly  at  home,  as  he  does  in 
tbe  scenery  of  the  far  "West  of  England,  there  is  no  want  either 
of  care  or  of  power  in  his  details ; and  the  description  of  the- 
coming  up  of  the  sea-fog  over  the  moor  is  as  fine  in  itself  as  it  is 
efl’ective  in  its  relation  to  the  story.  "With  the  Eastern  counties 
and  their  social  life  he  is  not  familiar ; and  it  would  seem 
that  his  original  conception  of  Lawford,  Mr.  Mallow’s  Lincoln- 
shire parish,  was  enlarged  as  his  plot  advanced,  without  any 
care  being  bestowed  on  the  revision  of  the  earlier  description. 
Tbe  condition  of  its  parish  church  belongs  to  the  history  of 
country  villages  in  the  last  generation,  but  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  even  tbe  smaller  market  towns.  Faults 
of  construction  such  as  these  will  not  trouble  the  ordinary  reader,, 
who  will  be  carried  on  by  the  great  interest  of  the  story ; but  they 
are  somewhat  provoking  to  critical  eyes,  because  of  the  very  good 
work  which  they  interrupt.  For,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  method  by  which  the  ill-feeling  against  the  rector  is  created 
in  the  wheelwright’s  family,  its  development  and  its  results  ia 
action  are  masterly  and  original  alike  in  design  and  in  execution. 
In  Jock  Morrison,  the  wheelwright’s  brother,  the  outlines  of  a. 
noble  and  attractive  manhood  are  clearly  traceable  beneath  the^ 
ruins  of  the  poacher  and  the  rough.  Whether  the  Game  Laws  as 
administered  at  Petty  Sessions  are  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  novelist 
is  not  in  question ; for  the  purposes  of  his  art  he  has  used  them 
with  remarkable  skill.  He  has  proposed  to  himself  an  extremely 
difficult  task ; to  exhibit  a form  of  retribution  for  the  ruin  which 
the  immorality  of  the  rich  brings  into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  by  the 
dragging  down  of  a delicately  nurtured  and  graceful  woman  to  the 
level  of  the  dwellers  in  a London  thieves’  quarter.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  tbe  carrying  out  of  such  an  idea  that  the  result  should  be 
brought  about  without  coarseness  or  crime ; the  girl  must  be 
placed  under  a certain  fascination,  and  must  yield  of  her  own 
will  to  become  tbe  wife  of  the  poacher.  She  must,  therefore, 
be  deficient  in  mental  energy,  while  the  man  must  possess  some 
qualities  by  which  she  might  be  attracted.  With  great  judgment 
the  author  has  not  attempted  to  describe  any  conversations  be- 
tween the  two,  or  any  interviews  except  in  the  simplest  form ; 
but  the  struggle  of  such  force  of  will  as  Julia  Mallow  possesses, 
and  her  dread  of  the  fascination  as  it  gains  its  hold  upon  her,  are- 
very  well  and  carefully  brought  out. 

Cyril  aud  Frank  Mallow,  the  two  sons  of  “Eli,”  as  types  of  the 
idle  aud  profligate  youth  of  the  well-to-do  middle  class,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  story,  while  they  add  nothing  to  its  character  or  in- 
terest. The  death  scene  of  Cyril  is  drawn  with  great  power,  but 
the  escaping  convict  himself,  as  he  lies  shot  down,  is  merely  a 
figure  in  the  foreground  as  the  sea-fog  comes  up  over  the  Devon- 
shire moor.  But  Nemesis,  before  she  has  pursued  Cyril  into  his 
convict  prison,  has  herself  been  rather  hard  pressed  in  her  arrange- 
ments for  driving  him  there.  The  son  of  a small  tradesman  in  an 
inland  country  town,  who  starts  in  life  as  a clever  certificated 
schoolmaster,  and  means  to  marry  the  mistress  of  the  girls’  school,, 
may  conceivably  develop  into  one  of  'the  greater  luminaries  of  the 
London  Bar,  and  refuse  to  look  at  a brief  with  less  than  fifty 
guineas  upon  it.  On  an  inland  Circuit  there  is,  or  used  to  be, 
a story  current  how  a couple  of  under-masters,  in  the  days 
when  those  useful  functionaries  w’ere  known,  and  not  reverenced, 
as  “ ushers,”  at  a private  school  in  one  of  the  Assize  town's,  re- 
solved together  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  nobler  struggles  of  the 
Bar,  and  how  they  rose  in  time,  the  elder  to  the  coif,  the  younger 
to  the  Bench.  But  these  learned  gentlemen  were  probably  both 
University  graduates,  and  in  any  case  their  advancement  was  a 
process  of  much  slower  growth  than  is  that  of  Luke  Ross  in  Mr. 
Fenn’s  story.  We  must  not,  however,  make  it  matter  of  complaint 
that  Luke’s  original  calling  is  that  of  a certificated  teacher,  since 
it  has  given  the  author  an  opportunity  to  introduce  an  extremely 
lively  description  of  the  inner  life  of  a Training  College  on  the 
morning  of  a winter  examination,  where  his  own  skill  has  been 
shown  in  the  working  up  of  material  which  we  may  safely  assume 
to  have  been  “ communicated  ” by  one  of  the  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  these  neo-collegiate  foundations.  And  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Fenn  for  the  introduction  of  these  lighter  side- 
scenes  into  a story  which  otherwise  might  be  too  painful  to  read 
through,  while  it  is  too  well  written  to  allow  the  familiar  relief  of 
skinninn;. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  liappy  people  who  are  blessed  with  a never-failing  appetite 
for  politics  may  be  trusted  to  enjoy  reading  FolUics  anA  Life 
in  Mars  {i).  The  author — the  fertile  and  ingenious  “Anon.” — 
has  retold  after  a fashion  the  story  of  the  Irish  question  in  its 
latest  phases,  and  has  added  a certain  amount  of  prophecy.  His 
work  is  cast  in  a very  old  mould.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
planet  Mars,  in  which,  it  seems,  people  live  in  the  water  and  not  on 
land.  During  a considerable  part  of  the  book  the  author  devotes 
himself  to  giving  the  history  of  how  the  people  of  “ Ourownland,” 
as  he  ingeniously  calls  England,  had  difficulties  with  the  people 
of  “ Sadgreen.”  When  it  is  said  that  the  writer  is  a speculative 
Home  Ruler,  with  an  amiable  belief  in  the  innate  propensity  of  all 
men  to  do  right  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  have  their  owm  way, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  tell  how  he  has  constructed  the  sto^-y. 
After  disposing  of  the  Irish  question  he  goes  on  to  show  how  life 
was  regulated  on  Socialistic  principles  in  Mars.  Like  most  specu- 
lators of  his  calibre  he  gets  out  of  all  his  difficulties  by  the  easy 
method  of  supposing  that  everybody  suddenly  made  his  mind  up 
to  be  virtuous.  The  people  of  Ourownland  give  up  spending 
money  on  “ iodine,”  and  devote  it  instead  to  starting  joint-stock 
businesses,  which  flourish  wonderfully,  and  quite  improve  the 
wicked  capitalist  from  off  the  face  of  the  land — or  rather  from  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Then  standing  armies  become  useless, 
iind  the  lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb.  Of  course  our  author  tries 
his  hand  at  the  great  “ woman  question.”  His  solution  reads  like 
a faint  echo  of  certain  of  the  experiences  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver  in  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnms.  In  Ourownland  women 
are  very  much  the  equal  of  men,  and  are  carefully  trained  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  An  important  part  of  their 
education  is  the  instruction  given  in  the  art  of  dealing  with  pro- 
posals. We  can  recommend  the  form  of  answer  which  is  to  be 
given  to  young  men  of  uncertain  income  to  all  careful  mothers 
as  worthy  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  their  daughters. 
To  be  sure,  in  their  present  enslav'ed  condition  they  may  think 
that  the  last  sentence  goes  a little  too  far.  And,”  the  model  Our- 
•ownlandian  damsel  winds  up,  “ at  what  successive  periods  do  you 
propose,  in  our  marriage  agreement,  to  give  me  the  option  of 
breaking  the  matrimonial  tie,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
law,  should  life  with  you  become  unbearable.”  The  young  men  of 
Ourownland  must  needs  be  a bold  race. 

Admiral  Dorville  is  one  of  the  many  worthy  people  who  can- 
not resist  the  solicitation  of  friends,  and  who  consequently  yield 
to  a request  to  publish.  His  records  of  his  cruises  “in  many 
waters  ” (2)  have  been  brought  out,  however,  with  the  kindly 
desire  of  helping  the  Egj-ptian  W^ar  Fund.  With  every  wish 
that  they  may  be  successful,  we  And  some  difficulty  in  believing 
that  his  book  will  And  many  readers.  Admiral  Dorville  has  made 
a radical  mistake  as  to  what  is  most  interesting  in  a volume  of 
reminiscences.  On  the  very  first  page  he  says,  speaking  of  his 
entry  into  the  service  in  1828: — “I  might  fill  pages  with  scenes 
that  took  place  in  those  days,  but  must  refer  any  one  interested 
to  Captain  Marrj’at’s  Peter  Simple  for  a full  description.”  Now 
these  scenes  are  exactly  what  we  should  like  to  have  from  a 
veteran  naval  officer.  In  another  place  Admiral  Dorville  tells  us 
that  one  of  his  captains  had  many  good  stories  to  tell  about  General 
Junot,  whom  he  had  known  as  a prisoner  of  war.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  get  the  good  stories,  but  only  hear  of  their  existence. 
As  the  mere  skeleton  of  an  active  naval  career,  the  Admiral’s 
book  is  worth  reading.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  part  in 
most  of  the  fighting  which  the  navy  has  had  to  do  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Great  War.  In  1828  the  Samarang,  his  first  ship, 
joined  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Codrington,  and  since  then  he  has 
taken  part  in  the  Syrian  W’’ar,  has  fought  against  the  Burmese  and 
Chinese,  and  served  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  during  the 
Crimean  War.  There  is  one  very  spirited  account  of  a fight  with 
pirates  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  we  learn  from  him  that 
Captain  Marryat  took  the  club-hauling  episode  in  Peter  Sbnple 
from  his  own  experiences  when  in  command  of  the  Ariadne. 

If  iSlr.  James  Douglas  were  not  so  entirely  possessed  by  the 
desire  to  be  picturesque  and  funny,  which  seems  to  oppress  all 
Indian  journalists,  he  might  have  made  his  Booh  of  Bombay  ff) 
both  profitable  and  amusing  to  read.  As  it  is,  the  forced  jocu- 
larity of  most  of  his  writing  becomes  absolutely  painful.  He 
cannot  extract  Jean  Hugues  of  Linchotten's  account  of  Goa  and 
other  places  in  Western  India  in  1583  without  dressing  it  up  in 
what  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  a highly  comic  fashion.  Unfor- 
tunately the  comedy  is  of  a most  commonplace  character,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  sketches  of  the  usual  whiskered  Portuguese  Hidalgos 
of  farce,  and  cheap  satire  about  their  “frowsy”  women.  By  dint, 
however,  of  judicious  skipping,  a certain  amount  of  readable 
matter  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  book.  The  history  of  British 
India  is  at  best  very  superficially  known  in  England.  About  the 
growth  of  the  individual  Presidencies  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that,  except  among  professed  students,  nothing  is  known  at 
all.  In  so  far  as  he  helps  to  put  this  knowledge  in  the  way  of 
the  “ general  reader,”  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  well  employed. 
He  begins  with  the  transfer  of  Bombay  to  England  as  part  of 

(1)  Politics  and  Life  in  Mars;  a Story  of  a Neighbouring  Planet. 
Loudon  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 

(2)  Cruising  in  Many  Waters.  By  J.  W.  Dorville,  Tice-Admiral. 
Loudon  : Griiiith  & Farrau. 

(31  A Boult  (f  Bombay.  By  James  Douglas.  Bombay  : Printed  at  the 
llomb.ay  G.rzctte  Steam  Press.  1883. 


the  dowry  of  the  Portuguese  wife  of  Charles  II.  After  wast- 
ing a great  deal  of  good  indignation  on  the  colonial  policy  of 
that  sovereign  and  his  Ministers,  Mr.  Douglas  then  proceeds 
to  direct  a great  deal  of  withering  sarcasm  at  the  Portuguese 
Inquisitioir  at  Goa.  It  was  not  a praiseworthy  institution,  but 
the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  sneer  at  the  authorities 
who  assert  that  its  prisoners  were  kindly  treated.  It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, only  the  plain  truth  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  incomparably  better  treated  than  the  unhappy  wretches 
confined  in  English  gaols  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
After  sketching  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  Bombay,  Mr. 
Douglas  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Then  comes  a chapter  on  Kanojee  Angria  and  the 
pirates  of  Western  India,  who  were  finally  exterminated  by  Lord 
Olive.  After  these  days  Bombay  stood  less  by  itself,  and  formed 
only  a subordinate  part  of  our  Indian  Empire  of  which  the  great 
seat  was  in  Bengal ; but  it  was  associated  with  the  names  of  some 
of  our  foremost  statesmen  and  soldiers,  among  whom  were  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  days  when  he  was  still  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  James  Forbes.  Mr.  Douglas  has  something  to 
say  about  them  all,  and  he  ends  his  book  with  a chapter  on 
Bombay  “ Social  and  Political.” 

The  sketch  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  (4),  published  by  Mr. 
Stanford,  is  in  some  respects  a work  of  the  same  class  as  Mr. 

Booh  of  Bombay.  It  gives  a history  and  some  account 
of  a country  in  which  Englishmen  have  a considerable  interest. 
This  fragment  of  an  old  Spanish  Viceroyalty  is  naturally  of  far  less 
importance  to  us  than  the  Indian  Presidency  ; but  it  is  the  seat  of 
a considerable  and  growung  English  trade.  Mr.  Stanford’s  publi- 
cation is  not  exactly  new.  It  is  founded  on  a pamphlet  written 
for  gratuitous  distribution  by  the  Uruguayan  Consulate  some  years 
ago  ; but  this  work  has  been  so  greatly  enlarged  that  it  has  prac- 
tically become  a new  book.  As  it  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Stanford, 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  it  is  supplied  with  admirable 
maps.  The  reader  who  takes  it  up  as  a geographical  treatise  will 
find  a full  and  intelligent  description  of  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public. A sketch  of  its  history  follows,  in  which,  as  is  only  natural, 
the  squalid  anarchy  of  the  years  immediately  after  the  upset  of  the 
Spanish  administration  is  somewhat  lightly  passed  over.  Then 
come  statistical  details  of  the  trade  and  the  main  industry  of 
Uruguay — the  great  stock-farms.'  The  little  book  contains  a great 
deal  of  useful  information,  and  it  deserves  particular  praise  because 
it  is  not  what  such  things  generally  are — a mere  colonial  agent’s 
prospectus  on  a large  scale. 

The  Corporation  of  London,  having  a natural  desire  to  leave  a 
history  of  its  good  deeds  on  record,  has  instructed  its  solicitor, 
Sir  T.  Nelson,  to  publish  extracts  from  its  records  which  deal 
with  Richmond  Park  (5).  Sir  T.  Nelson,  having  been  engaged  in 
all  the  transactions  relating  to  Epping  Forest,  is  an  unexceptionable 
authority  on  all  the  City’s  relations  to  woods,  forests,  and  parks. 
His  introduction  gives  a succinct  history  of  Richmond  Park, 
showing  how  it  was  formed,  and  how  the  king,  the  freeholders, 
and  the  Corporation  had  many  and  fierce  fights  about  it.  The 
most  important  of  the  extracts  printed  by  him  shows  how,  in 
1649,  the  park  was  transferred  from  the  Crown  to  the  City,  and 
remained  in  its  possession  till  1660,  when,  in  common  with  much 
other  property  confiscated  by  the  Long  Parliament  or  the  Pro- 
tectorate, it  had  to  be  restored  to  its  original  owner.  The  book  is 
somewhat  too  large  to  handle  with  comfort,  as  it  is  a thin  quarto ; 
but  it  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  author  of  An  Angler's  Strange  Experiences  (6)  has  exercised 
his  ingenuity  in  drawing  up  a title-page  calculated  to  deter  the 
boldest  reader  from  looking  into  his  book.  It  is  literally  covered 
with  puns  of  the  most  painful  kind,  emphasized  by  a plentiful  use 
of  italics.  He  calls  it  “ A Whimsical  Medley  and  an  Of-Jish-all 
Record  without  A-6r«d^e-ment,”  and  describes  himself  as  a 
“ Fellow  of  All-sofes,  late  Scholar  of  Winch-estev.”  After  dragging 
in  so  many  poor  little  jokes  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  we  scarcely 
expected  to  find  him  taking  quite  such  a lofty  tone  in  his  preface. 
“ While,  however,”  he  says,  “ innocent  amusement  has  been  a 
leading  aim,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  had  a far  higher 
aim.  The  lyrics  interspersed  will,  he  hopes)  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  most  refined,  and  subserve  a far  higher  purpose  than  the  mere 
amusement  of  an  idle  hour.  Long  before  the  days  of  good  old 
Izaak,  even  the  poets  of  antiquity  have  discerned  not  only  a 
poetical,  but  even  an  ethical  element  in  the  angler’s  art.”  We 
are  afraid  that  Mr.  Cotswold  Isys’s  verses  will  not  amount  to 
quite  so  much  as  all  that.  Such  high  matters  as  ethical  elements 
have  not  much  to  do  with  them,  but  even  “ the  more  refined”  will 
not  deny  that  they  are  tolerably  amusing.  The  rhymes  are,  per- 
haps, a little  facile,  and  we  have  noticed  lines  in  which  the  rela- 
tive pronouns  have  somewhat  the  air  of  being  put  in  at  random ; 
nevertheless  they  are  well  enough.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
said  on  the  title-page  to  be  done  “ in  a style  never  before 
app-roac7j-ed  in  these  days,  after  draidngs  in  icuier-colours,”  are 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  might  be  expected  after  such  a description. 
They  look  like  the  work  of  an  intelligent  imitator  of  Mr.  Keen. 

Next  to  translating  Heine  there  is  probably  no  more  difficult 

(4)  The  Republic  of  Uruguay.  South  America.  Issued  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Consulate-General  of  LJrugua}’.  London  : Edward  Stanford.  1883. 

(5)  Richmond  Park  ; E.vtracts  from  the  Records  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Thomas 
James  Nelson,  Kt.  London:  Bl.ades  & Co.  18S3. 

(6)  An  Angler's  Strange  E.xperknces.  By  Cotswold  Isys,  BI.A.  London: 
Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 
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task  in  literature  than  translating  the  Spanish  Ballads  (7).  The 
mixture  of  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  best  of  them  cannot 
be  rendered,  and  as  for  the  inferior  ones  they  are  not  worth 
translating.  Mr.  Gerrard  Lewis  has  unfortunately  overlooked 
both  these  facts.  He  has  consequently  produced  what  we  are 
really  sorry  to  have  to  describe  as  a volume  of  inferior  verse.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  for  anybody  who  knows  the  originals  of  his 
fourth  and  fifth  ballads,  Ximena’s  letter  to  the  King  and  the 
answer  of  Don  Sancho,  to  read  them  without  laughing.  Their 
astoundingly  outspoken  language  could  not  perhaps  be  literally 
rendered,  but  in  that  case  why  touch  them  at  all  ? Those  who 
feel  any  serious  desire  to  know  what  the  Spanish  Romances  are 
may  be  trusted  to  master  Castilian  sufficiently  to  read  them  for 
themselves.  It  is  no  difficult  task  for  a person  of  ordinary 
education  and  industry.  In  the  meantime  such  paraphrases  as 
Say’st  thou  that  childbirth’s  hour  is  near 
While  he  is  far  away  ? 

are  not  a translation  or  even  decent  adaptation  of  the  ballad.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Ballads  of  the  Cid  are  by  no  means 
among  the  best  in  Spanish  literature.  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  confined 
himself  to  them,  however.  He  has  included  in  his  little  volume 
a number  of  verses  founded  on  the  famous  “ Chanson  de  geste  ” 
called  the  “ Poema  del  Cid.”  In  them  he  is  even  less  successful  than 
in  his  translations  of  the  Ballads.  No  reader  who  remembers 
either  the  original  or  Frere’s  vigorous  translation  can  bo  expected 
to  tolerate  Mr.  Lewis’s  version  of  the  fight  at  Alcocer,  for  instance. 
The  old  Castilian  trouvere  had  seen  many  cavalry  charges,  and 
described  this  one  with  precise  details.  His  imitator  loses  himself 
in  vague  generalities. 

If  any  of  the  adventurous  inhabitants  of  London  who  have  the 
heart  to  risk  themselves  on  the  Thames  Embankment  greatly 
desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  figures  on 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  (8),  they  will  find  an  interpretation  of  the 
inscriptions  provided  for  them  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
Mr.  James  King  has  compiled  an  account  of  the  obelisk  for  the 
Society’s  new  series  of  little  books  on  the  “ By-paths  of  Bible 
Knowledge.”  Mr.  King’s  account  of  this  monument  seems  fairly 
full  and  satisfactory.  We  could  have  spared  some  passages 
of  fancy  in  which  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  are  represented 
as  giving  their  reminiscences.  These  pages  of  Mr.  King’s  treatise 
are  more  remarkable  for  fine  writing  than  for  the  information  they 
afford,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from  them  that 
ancient  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  Jews,  The  translation  of  the  inscriptions  are  accom- 
panied by  a detailed  explanation  of  the  hieroglyphs  very  neatly 
illustrated.  Some  of  Mr,  King’s  readers  may  be  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  Needle  are  highly  uninteresting,  and 
consist  of  very  little  beyond  strings  of  pompous  titles. 

The  members  of  the  great,  upright,  and  glorious  Bar  of  this 
country  are  terribly  wily.  Ill-natured  critics  assert  that  they  love 
fees,  and  have  some  tenderness  for  those  time-honoured  forms 
which  prolong  lawsuits ; and  yet  here  is  Mr,  Harris,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  who  comes  forward  with  a satire  on  lawyers  who  help  silly 
people  to  fight,  and  his  work  (9)  is  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  & Sons,  law  publishers.  The  moral  of  this  touching 
spectacle  obviously  is  that  the  litigious  spirit  is  odious  to  the  well- 
regulated  legal  mind  ; and  that,  if  lawsuits  are  dragged  out,  the 
fault  lies  mainly  with  the  client.  How  true  this  is  can  be  seen 
from  the  story  of  Mr.  Bumpkin’s  lawsuit.  He  had  a dispute  with 
Snooks  as  to  whether  or  not  a pig  had  been  sold  for  nine  and  six- 
pence to  the  said  Snooks,  and  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  the  ex- 
pense of  legal  proceedings.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  this  was 
the  fault  of  the  law ; but,  on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Bumpkin  was  at  least  as  much  to  blame.  He  was  obvi- 
ously quite  as  eager  for  a good  battle  in  court  as  ever  was  Dandy 
Dinmont ; and  then  he  would  go  and  employ  a pettifogging- 
attorney,  who  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent  and  plucked  him 
bare.  Mr.  Harris,  with  a wholesome  contempt  for  the  rascals  of 
his  own  profession,  seems  to  argue  that,  with  a proper  judicial 
system,  such  things  would  not  bo  possible  ; but  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  an  obstinate  blockhead  who  will  bring  lawsuits  in  spite  of 
good  advice  can  be  prevented  from  ruining  himself.  As  a story 
Mr.  Bumpkin’s  lawsuit  suffers  from  being  too  much  spun  out, 

Mr.  Hinton  is  a poet  who  has  resolved  that  his  verses  (10)  shall 
not  be  accused  of  the  sin  of  namby-pamby.  He  always  puts  things 
as  strongly  as  possible.  Witness  this  vehement  question : — 

If  I were  deep  in  hell,  would  it  one  moment’s  anguish 
Cause  to  the  great  dark  eyes  that  smile  and  flame  and  languish 
Upon  the  green  earth  here  ? 

If  God  gave  Satan  leave  for  years  uncontradicted 
To  wring  my  soul,  would  you  be  in  the  least  afflicted. 

Or  dance  a single  dance  less  lightly,  dear  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  owner  of  “ the  great  dark  eyes  that 
smile  and  flame  and  languish,”  said  “ No,  quite  the  reverse.” 

Mr.  Rose’s  verses  (11)  are  of  a milder  kind.  He  tells  in 

(7)  Ballads  of  the  Cid.  By  Kev.  Gerrard  Lewis.  London  : Sampson 
Low  & Co.  1883. 

(8)  Cleopatrals  Needle:  a History  of  the  London  Ohelish,  with  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Hieroglyphics.  By  the  Rev.  James  King,  M.A.  London  : The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

(9)  Bumpkin;  or,  How  to  Win  your  Opponent's  Case.  By  Richard 
Hams,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : Stevens  & Sons.  1883. 

tio)  Love's  Offering.  By  James  Hinton.  London:  Remington  & Co. 
1883. 

(ii)  Summer  Dreams:  a Vacation  Beminiscence.  By  Henry  Rose, 
Author  of  the  English  words  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort’s  “ Invocation 
to  Harmony.  London:  Wm.  Isbister.  i88s. 


stanzas  of  seven  lines  how  he  found  a most  interesting  mill 
when  rambling  on  his  holidays.  The  mill  was  kept  by  a hospitable 
veteran  who  took  an  interest  in  the  poet,  and  condoled  with  him 
on  his  gloomy  views  of  life.  Then  he  invited  him  to  stay,  and 
told  him  stories  to  cheer  him.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  is  the  hero  of  one.  A number  of  miscellaneous 
verses  are  confided  to  him  in  a manuscript.  They  are  pleasant 
rhymes  of  a somewhat  conventional  kind.  We  find  it  written  in 
a “ Sailor’s  Song  ” that 

The  heart  of  the  sailor  is  noble  and  bold. 

His  fathers  have  shown  him  the  way 
To  act  like  a man  where  his  flag  is  unrolled. 

And  he  is  as  gallant  as  they. 

The  writer  of  this  verse  never  listened  to  the  wailings  of  the 
British  skipper,  who  has  occasionally  to  man  his  ship  with  men 
who  are  neither  noble  nor  bold. 

Some  bibliophile  should  do  us  the  service  of  explaining  why  it 
is  that  books  nicely  printed,  with  a lavish  use  of  red  ink,  on  what 
at  least  looks  like  hand-made  paper,  are  so  often  made  unreadable 
by  reason  of  a certain  acrid  perfume.  Is  it  the  red  ink,  or  the 
paper,  or  the  paste  used  in  binding  ? Whether  the  fault  lies  with 
any  or  all  of  these  three,  or  with  something  else,  we  certainly  find 
that  our  copy  of  Mr.  Selkirk’s  verses  (12),  published  in  the 
prettiest  form  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Oo.,  is  painful 
to  approach  because  of  this  defect.  We  may,  however,  safely 
conclude  that  the  verses  are  not  responsible.  They  are  fairly  good 
rhymes  of  the  usual  magazine  and  newspaper  kind,  with  not 
more  than  the  due  proportion  of  lines  which  we  have  seen  before 
in  the  poems  of  poets  of  established  fame. 

Those  enterprising  publishers  of  cheap  books,  Messrs,  Ward, 
Lock,  & Co.,  have  added  a treatise  on  Elementary  Carpentery  and 
Joinery  to  their  series  of  which  “Every  man  his  own 
mechanic  ” is  the  motto.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  will  be 
found  useful  as  a handbook  by  amateurs  who  have  already  had 
some  practical  instruction. 

The  same  firm  has  published  an  English  dictionary  (14)  which 
is  designed  to  give  every  one  the  “ opportunity  of  acquiring  a work 
that  possesses  all  the  important  features  that  distinguish  bulkier 
and  more  expensive  works  of  this  class  at  a fractional  part  of  their 
cost.”  Cheap  it  doubtless  is,  though  at  the  cost  of  being  printed 
in  diminutive  type  on  whity-brown  paper,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
of  some  use.  The  directions  for  pronunciation  are  as  good  as  such 
things  ever  are,  but  we  should  feel  more  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  if  the  compilers  did  not  show  in  their  in- 
troduction that  they  consider  “ reliable  ” as  good  English  for  trust- 
worthy. 

Messrs.  Chambers  have  published  another  of  the  now  almost 
innumerable  school  primers  in  the  shape  of  an  Elementary  Science 
Reader  Mr.  Macrae,  the  author,  has  kept  two  objects  in 

view,  “ to  lead  children  to  observe  and  inquire,  and  also  to  make 
them  familiar  with  some  of  the  primary  conceptions  of  Natural 
Science.”  The  primer  deals  with  the  essential  facts  of  nature,  such 
as  heat,  air,  and  water. 

The  praise  of  being  cheap  and  handy,  and  compiled  with  judg- 
ment, is  due  to  Messrs.  Blackwood’s  six  books  of  poems  for  reci- 
tation in  schools  (16),  They  seem  to  be  chiefly  meant  for  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  have  one  particularly  good  feature — the  poems 
are  carefully  marked  to  show  the  children  where  to  rest  and  how 
to  manage  their  voices. 

The  reading  book  in  the  Granville  Series  (17)  is  somewhat  more 
ambitious  than  Messrs.  Blackwood’s  collections  of  verses ; but  it  is 
compiled  with  taste.  The  prose  is  sometimes  of  doubtful  worth, 
but  the  verse  has  been  selected  from  the  best  authors.  We  are 
glad  to  see  Hervd  Riel  among  them,  though  the  editor  has  been 
pleased  to  rebaptize  it  “ The  Brave  Breton  Sailor.”  No  severer 
test  could  well  be  found  for  a boy’s  power  of  reading  aloud  than 
these  splendid  verses.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  by  no 
means  generally  praiseworthy.  There  is  among  them  a picture 
of  Schiller’s  diver  about  to  take  a header  from  a cliff  several 
hundred  feet  high,  and  another  of  the  Bruce  making  his  famous 
jest  about  his  broken  battle-axe  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  which 
is  absolutely  comic. 

Messrs.  Chambers’s  Graduated  Reader  (18)  is  mainly  devoted  to 
prose.  It  is  a fairly  good  collection  of  reading  lessons ; but  here, 
too,  the  illustrations  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with. 

The  season  when  guide-books  are  eagerly  sought  after  is  at  an 
end,  or  nearly  so,  but  we  may  call  attention  to  the  very  pretty 
volume  in  which  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Whitworth  have  described 
and  illustrated  the  Barrow  route  to  Man  (19).  Mr.  Stokes’s  text 
is  very  readable,  and  Mr.  Whitworth’s  drawings  are  decidedly 
good. 

(12)  Poems.  By  J.  B.  Selkirk,  Autlior  of  “Ethics  and  Aesthetics  of 
Modern  Poetry.”  London : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(13)  Elementary  Carpentery  and  Joinery.  London  : Ward,  Lock,  & Co. 
1883. 

(14)  Standard  School  Board  Dictionary.  London:  Ward,  Lock,  & Co. 
1883. 

(15)  Elementary  Science  Reader.  By  Charles  Macrae,  M.A.  London 
and  Edinburgh : W.  & R.  Chambers.  1883. 

(16)  Blackwood' s Educational  Series — School  Recitation  Book.  Nos.  I- 
to  VI.  London  and  Edinburgh  : William  Blackwood  & Sons. 

(17)  The  Granville  Series  Reading  Book.  London  : Burns  & Oates. 

(18)  Chambers’s  Graduated  Readers.  Book  IV.  London  and  Edinburgh : 
W.  & R.  Chambers.  1883. 

(19)  The  Barrow  Route  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  E.  P.  Stokes.  Illus- 
trated bj'-  Whitworth  ; engraved  by  Messrs.  Cheshire.  Printed  and 
Published  by  Hazell,  Watson,  & Viney. 
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Dr.  Morley  has  been  well  advised  in  adding  Marlowe's  Faustus 
and  Goethe's  Faust  (20)  to  his  cheap  reprints  in  the  Universal 
Library.  The  translation  chosen  is  Dr.  Anster’s  rendering  of  the 
First  Part,  which  has  doubtless  been  selected  rather  because  it  has 
ceased  to  be  copyright  than  for  any  merits  of  its  own.  Dr. 
Morley  has  not  included  the  Second  Part  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Eardley  F.  Bailey-Denton  has  published  a treatise  on  House 
Sanitation  (21),  founded  on  lectures  delivered  by  his  father  to  the 
pupils  of  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham. 

Invalids  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  refuge  against  ill 
health  will  doubtless  be  thankful  to  Dr.  Hardwicke  for  his  guide 
to  Spas  and  Health  Resorts  (22).  It  is  expressly  designed,  not 
for  the  medical  world,  but  for  “ that  vast  army  of  invalids  whose 
daily  avocations  consist  almost  entirely  in  battling  against  their 
formidable  foes — weather  and  insalubrity.” 

We  have  to  notice  a second  edition  of  Dr.  Brandt’s  guide  to 
Eoyat  les  Bains  in  Auvergne  (23),  and  the  same  author’s  guide 
to  Hammam  Rirha,  in  Algiers  (24),  another  winter  health  resort. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Woods  has  prepared  what  he  is  careful  to  describe  as 
a “ complete  and  reliable  ” guide  to  Swansea  and  its  neighbour- 
hood (25). 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  & Co.  have  added  another  to  the  many 
guides  to  London  (26). 

A new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Heath’s  Where  to  Find 
Ferns  (27)  has  appeared. 

We  have  also  received  a copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
medical  and  general  handbook  to  Southport  (28). 

We  can  do  no  more  than  notice  the  publication  of  a handbook 
of  the  “ liabilities  of  merchant,  shipowner,  and  underwriter  on 
shipments  by  general  vessels  ” (29).  It  is  compiled  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Wilson. 


(20)  Morley' s Universal  Library — Marlowe's  Faustus;  Goethe's  Faust. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Morlev.  London  : Koutledge  & Sons. 
1883. 

(21)  A Handbook  of  House  Sanitation.  Lectures  by  Blr.  Bailey-Denton. 
Enlarged  and  Revised  by  his  Son,  Eardley  E.  Bailey-Denton,  O.B.,  B.A. 
Oxon.  London  and  New  York  : Spon.  1882. 

(22)  Health  Resorts  and  Spas.  By  Herbert  J.  Hardwicke,  M.D. 
London  : W.  H.  Allen.  1883. 

(23)  Royat  les  Rains  in  Auvergne.  By  C.  H.  Brandt,  M.D.  London  : 
H.  K.  Lewis.  1883. 

(24)  Hammam  Rirha,  Algiers.  Bv  C.  H.  Brandt,  M.D.  London : 
H.  K.  Lewis.  1883. 

([25)  Guide  to  Swansea  and  the  Mumbles,  Gower,  ^c.  Edited  by  J.  C. 
Woods.  London:  Siinpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1883. 

(26)  Pictorial  Guide  to  London.  London  and  New  York  : Ward,  Lock, 
& Co. 

(27)  Where  to  Find  Ferns.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  London:  Sampson  Low 
& Co.  1883. 

(28)  Handbook  for  Southport.  Edited  by  E.  D.  McNicoll.  Southport  : 
E.  Johnson  & Co.  1883. 

(29)  Mercantile  Handbook.  By  Alexander  Wilson.  London  : Stevens 
& Sons.  1883. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ 'THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  D0R6 
GALLERY,  New  Boruf  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


OT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCPIOOL,  Hyde 

^ Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  I,  with  an.  INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS  by  W.  II.  BENNETT,  Esq..  F.R.C.S.,  at  4 P.M. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each.  Sir  Charles  Clarke’s  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer's,  Brodie,  Acland,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  arc  open  to 
all  Students. 

The  appointments  of  House-Physician  and  House-Surgeon,  of  which  there  arc  Four,  tenable 
each  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  Is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  fof  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica- 
tion between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital, 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  S.W. 

» » The  SESSION  commences  October  1.  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  Mr. 
BOYCE  BARROW,  at  3 P.M.,  followed  by  the  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

Prizes Entrance  Scholarships  value  £30  and  £40  on  examination.  Subjects  : Latin,  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  Book  II.  and  Epistol®  Ex  Ponto,  Book  I.,  French  or  German,  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  and  Experimental  Physics;  on  September 28  and  29. 

The  Treasurer’s  Prize,  value  10  Guineas  for  first  year’s  subjects.  The  President’s  Prize, 
value  20  Guineas,  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  ifor  second. year’s  men.  Prizes  for  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  £5  each,  special  class  prizes.  Bird  Prize  and  Medal,  £15  ; Chadwick 
Prize,  £21,  &c. 

Fees.—  CloO  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  100  Guineas  in  two  payments,  or  £H5  in  five  pay- 
ments. No  extras  except  parts  for  Dissection  and  class  of  Experimental  Physics.  Special 
fees  for  Partial  and  Dental  Students. 

Special  Classes  for  Preliminary  Scientific  M.B.  (Lond.),  commence  in  January,  and  Special 
Classes  of  Physiological  Demonstrations  for  the  1st  M.B.  (Lond.),  and  1st  F.R.C.S.,  are  held 
from  time  to  time. 

For  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply  to 

F.  de  HAYILLAND  HALL,  M.D.,  Dean, 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

^ The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  begin  on  October  1. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will  begin 
on  October  2. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws 
and  of  Science. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  Sec.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 
The  Examination  for  the  Entrance  Exliibitions  will  be  held  on  September  26  and  27. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  25. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

TALFOURD  ELY.  M.A.,  Secretar;/, 


'T''HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1883-84  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1, 18R3.  The 
Prizes  for  the  past  Session,  and  the  Nursing  Probationers’  Prizes,  will  be  distributed  on 
Tuesday,  October  9,  at  8 P.M.,  by  Professor  HU.XLEY,  P.R.S.,  who  will  also  make  an  Address, 
after  which  there  will  be  a Conversazione,  to  which  all  past  and  present  Students  are  invited, 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  v.alue  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
90  Guineas  In  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  Ilouse- 
Physiciancies,  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheursliip;  Two  Dressers  and  Two 
Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and 
Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram 
with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


OWENS  COLLEGE  (VICTORIA 

” UNIVERSITY),  MANCHESTER. 

SESSION  1883-34. 

I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  LAW. 
n.-DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Candidates  for  admission  in  these  Departments  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  tliose  under  Sixteen  will  be  required  to  pass  an  Entrance  Examination  in  English, 
Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin,  to  be  held  on  September  2». 

III._DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Students  are  required  before  entering  to  have  passed  one  of  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tions prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council, 

The  SESSION  in  DEPARTMENTS  I.,  II.,  and  III.  will  commence  on  October  2. 

IV. -DEPARTMENT  FOR  AVOIVIEN  (223  Brunswick  Street)—The  SESSION  will 
commence  on  October  8. 

V. — E'V'HNING  CLASSES.— The  SESSION  will  commence  on  October  15.  New  Students 
will  be  admitted  on  October  10, 11 , and  12,  between  6.30  and  9 P.M. 

ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  arc  offered  for  Competition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
in  Classics.  Greek  Testament,  Mathematics,  English,  and  History  ; and  also  a DAUNTESEY 
MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £100. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  CORNISH’S,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on  application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Degistrar. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

^ Prmcfpa?- WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Ph.D. 

The  SESSION  1883-84  will  begin  on  Octobers.  The  College  supplies,  for  persons  of  either 
sex  above  the  ordinary  school  age.  the  means  of  continuing  thexr  studies  in  Science,  Languagf^s, 
History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratorfes 
are  open  daily.  The  Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electric 
Engineering,  and  Surveying  and  Architecture ; and  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
practical  work  with  various  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Bristol.  Infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be  obtained  on  application.  Several 
Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the  College.  CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  6d. ; by 
post,  8d. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Registrar  and  Secretary, 


fpHE  MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

SESSION  1SS3-84. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

The  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  2 next. 

Students  under  Sixteen  years  of  age  are  required  to  pass  a preliminary  examination. 

All  departments  of  the  College  are  open  to  both  sexes  on  the  same  terms. 

The  Calendar,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  admission  of  Students,  the  Courses  of 
Instiaiction.  F ees,  &c.  is  published  by  Cornish  Brothers,  New  Street , Birmingham,  price  2s.  x 
by  post,  2s.  5d. 

GEO.  H.  MOBLEY,  Secretary^ 
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QT.  MAEY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  Paddington, 

W.-EXTENSION  of  the  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  and  HOSPITAL. 

The  WINTEE  SESSION  will  open  on  Monday,  October  1,  with  an  INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS  by  Dr.  HANDFIELD  JONES.  F.R.S.  _ , , t 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Natural  Sc.ence,  each  of  the  va.ue  of  £o0,  will  be  otierea  lor 
competition  on  October  2 and  followinfj  days.  , . 

The  School  Buildings,  to  which  large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  as  regards  the 
laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  chemistry,  will  lie  re:idy  tor  occupation  on 
October  1,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  on  tlie  same  day  a Students  Ciub  and  Ketreshment  Kooin, 
lor  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  of  the  Hospital.  _ j.  e i ? 

In  addition  to  the  open  entrance  Bcholarships.  class  prizes,  ant.  usual  appointments.  Scholar- 
ships will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  each  year,  open  yj  all  Pupils  or  the  Hospital. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean,  or  of  the  Mcuical  buperiniendent  of  the 

Hospital.  GEORGE  P.  FIELD.  Dean  of  the  School. 

1VTORMAL  SCHOOL  of  SCIENCE  and  ROYAL  SCHOOL 

Of  MINES,  South  Kensington.  Dean— Professor  HUXLEY,  T.R.S. 

SESSION,  1883-4. 

JHolopu—VrOiessor  HUXLEY  will  begin  a Course  of  Lectures  on  October  1. 
Chemiatri/^VToiasiOT  FKANKLAND  will  begin  a Course  of  Lectures  on  October  1. 
F/tVSics— Professor  GUJ'HRIE  will  begin  a Course  of  Lectures  on  October  3. 
JIctaliurcni-ProiassoT  CHANDLER  ROBERTS  will  begin  a Course  of  Leclu.“es  on 
Octoher  1.  . _ t . 

Agricu.tui  e—}^lr.  WRIGHTSON  will  begin  a Course  of  Lectures  on  October  1. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Rbgistraii. 

the  HAMMOND  COMPANY  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER- 

J-  ING  COLLEGE.  2 Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

Prmcipai-HUGII  EKAT  HARRISON,  B.Sc.  iLond.) 

Electrical  Engines — FREDERICK  C.  PHILLIPS. 

A limited  number  of  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  for  the  New  Session  up  to 

^^A^pHcations  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  110  Cannon 
Street,  E.C.,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  Secretary, 


pITY  ami  GUILDS  of  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

^ TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY.-DAY  DEPARTMENT,  for  Students  not 
under  lourieen  years  of  age.  The  College  Courses  provide  Technical  Ini^lruet  on  lor 
Mechanical  and  'Electrical  Engineers,  Technical  Chemists,  Builders,  and  Cabinet  Makers. 
Fee.  inclusive  of  Laboratories  and  ^V■orkshops,  il9  per  year. 

The  NEW  SESSION  commences  October  4,  1883. 

For  Programme  of  Instruction,  appiv  at  the  College,  Tabernacle  Row,  E.C.  ; or  at  the 
Central  O^ce  of  the  City  aud  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  Gresham  College,  E.C. 


'T'PJNITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

//eaf/-.¥«ster_RICIIARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  Experienced  .Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 

Special  preparation  lor  all  Competitive  Exatnlnations  aud  for  the  Universities. 

School  Cliapel  aud  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  tio  to  70  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Masteu. 


Dover  college. 

Pre5K?cn«-R:ght  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  22. 

Board,  £46  6s. ; Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas. 

For  particulars  ajmly  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master  ; or  V/.  Kno^kf.e, 
Esq.,  the  Honorary  S^ecretar3\ 


Y/’ICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A Public  School,  organized 

* as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  £65  to  £70. 


Xn  LIZ  A BETH  COLLEGE,  GUERNSEY. 

Preparation  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Woolwich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  18. 


Malvern  college,  Limited. 

Head-Ma$ter-n^y.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  ISI.A.  NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  September  21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber 21.  at  Nine  a. M — Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A. , Secretary. 

EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 

n H A T H A M - H OUSE  COLLEGE,  RAMSGATE. 

^ Head-Mastcr^'B.tv.  E.  GRIPPER  BANKS,  M.A. 

C/iapZain— Rev.  W.  LEEMAN,  M.A, 

Ten  Assistant  Masters  Resident. 

This  well-known  School  (established  in  1809)  stands  in  a park  of  17  acres,  and  with  its 
chaiicl,  gymnasium,  workshop,  and  entirely  new  school  buildings,  forms  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handsome  Colleges  in  England.  The  climate  of  Ramsgate  in  winter,  as  well  as 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  especially  suitable  for  children,  while  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  College  have  been  pronounced  by  eminent  authorities  perfect. 

PUPILS  are  sent  up  direct  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  the  Universities.  London  Matricula- 
tion and  First  Scientific,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  Legal  and  Medical  Preliminary,  and  all 
the  usual  Examinations ; and  the  Honours  gained  are  unusually  numerous. 

There  is  a JUNIOR  BRANCH  for  Boys  from  Seven  to  Twelve  years  of  age.  Fees  moderate 
and  inclusive.  (No  Day  Boys  taken.) 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  20.— Apply  to  the  Hkad-JIaster. 


pHARDSTOCK  COLLEGE,  CHARD.— NEXT  TERM  hecrins 

^ September  14.  Pupils  prepared  for  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  and  Public 
Schools.  Beautiful  and  healthy  situation.  Cricket,  Tennis,  Fives,  Gymnastics,  Swimming.— 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  Skcrktaiiy. 


■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

^ PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
tion beautiful  and  most  healthy— For  Terms,  &e.,  apply  to  W.  Pierson,  M.A.,  Braeside. 


■FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFERESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandliurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A few  Vacancies. 


fJIGHGATE  SCHOOL,  founded  by  Sir  R.  Cholmelet.— The 

J*  -L  kEXT  TERM  commences  September  20.  Boarding  House,  buildings,  and  arrange- 
ments equal  to  those  of  any  public  school.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Mastbu,  School 
House,  Highgate,  N. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— Very 

r.calthy  situation.  Great  individual  attention.  Two  Scholarships  gained  this  year.— 
Address,  Rev.  C.  Black,  Colwall  Green,  Great  Malvern. 


pOWDON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  CHESHIRE. 

For  Terms,  &c..  write  to  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  SunuiDGE,  Bowdon. 

A MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  receive  Two  or  Three 

LITTLE  BOYS,  ages  Eight  to  Ten,  to  educate  with  his  own  Son.  Health}’’ country 
village.  Highest  references— Address,  Rev.  A.  W.  Watson,  Dunsfold  Rectory.  Godaiming. 


(■AUTCHESTER  HOUSE,  BRIGHTON.— MICHAELMAS 

TERM  begins  Tuesday,  September  18.  A few  PUPILS,  aged  Seven  to  Thirteen,  pre- 
pared for  Public  Schools.  Home  comforts.  Inclusive  terms.  Recommended  by  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Hannah,  Vicarage  ; and  Rev.  Prebendary  Vaughan,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Brighton. 


/V  M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  (bur  miles  from  any  town,  llenlthy  situation  and  (rood  nir.  Si.vteen  Punils 
taken.  Terms,  flio  and  fI35.— Apply  to  A.  M.  IIKATUCOXB,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 


■MORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 

Camden  Iload,  N.W.  The  BEXT  TEBM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember  18, 1883. 


■pjYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

* Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 

The  year  of  s'udy  Is  divided  into  Three  Terms  : the  First  begins  on  September  17  and  ends 
December  21. 1883 ; the  Second  begins  January  U,  1884,  and  ends  April  10;  the  Third  Leg.iiS 
May  1,  and  euds  July  21,  1884. 

The  JUNIOR  CLASSES  will  meet  on  September  17. 

The  SENIOR  CLASSES  on  October  1. 

Attendance  will  be  given  to  answer  inquiries  ever}' day,  from  Two  to  Four  o’clock,  except 
Saturdays. 


Eastbourne.— YOUNG  gentlewomen  are  carefully 

Trained  and  EDUCATED  by  Mrs.  ARNOLD,  who  is  assisted  by  Certificated  Teachers 
and  Proiessors.  BELLE  VUE  HOUSE  is  replete  with  all  the  appointments  proper  to  a first- 
class  home  for  domestic  eomfoit.  Garden  and  exercise  ground  surround  and  contain  private 
Gymnasium,  which  avails  for  Science  Lectures,  aud  in  bad  weather  for  games.  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  September  21. 


Eastbourne.  — Superior  modem  education  for 

DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Ellesmere,  Spencer  Road,  Eastbourne.  High 
intellectual  culture  and  conscientious  training.  Strict  Imt  kindly  supervision.  Very  liberal, 
kind  home;  tender  watchful  care  of  physical  health.  The  house,  in  the  best  part  of  East- 
bourne, is  detached,  spacious,  w.th  garden,  lawn-rennis  ground  90  by  30  leet.  and  within  five 
minutes  of  the  Sea.  Resideut  foreign  governesses;  etticient  University  masters.  A Junior 
Class  of  little  Girls  also  received,  wiio  are  in^tructe-i  on  tlie  Kindergarten  system,  and  have 
every  kind  maternal  care.  Young  ladies  received  who  wish  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the 
ac-jompllsbments.  and  receive  lessons  from  finishing  masters.  Riding  and  swimming  lessons. 
Vacancy  for  a Governess  Student  on  reduced  terms.— Prospectus,  with  view  ot  the  house, 
terms,  and  highest  references,  t.ii  application  to  the  Lady  Principal— The  NEXT  TERM 
will  commence  (D.^^)  on  Monday,  September  17.  Personal  interview  can  Le  arranged  at 
Eastbourne  at  any  time,  and  in  London,  the  first  week  in  September. 


^■'UTORS  (the  most  successful)  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  Staff 

College,  Universities,  Legal,  Medical  Examinations.  PROSPECTUSES  of  the  above, 
with  full  particulars,  sent  gratis,  by  Biveu  & SON,  298  Regent  Street,  W,  Visiting 
Tutors  recommended. 


■NTEW  ZEALAND.— A HEAD-MASTER  is  required  for  the 

’ High  Schocl  at  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  Salary  £800  per  annum.  An  allowance 
made  for  expenses  ot  passage  to  the  Colony.  Candidates,  to  be  eligible,  must  have  graduated 
in  Classical  Honours  at  Oxford  or  (Cambridge,  and  had  experience  in  teaching  in  a PuliltC 

School.  Applications  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Monday,  October  1 AppUeatUm  Forma, 

and  further  particulars,  can  be  obtained  of  W.  Kennaway,  New  Zealand  Goverii.neat  Offices, 
7 Westminster  Cnambers,  London,  S.W. 

July  14, 1883. 


Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire.— tws  weii-imowu 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  d.strct  in 
Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a health  resort.— For  Prospectus  address  Manager,  Beu  RJiyd- 
diug,  Leeds. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OP  TABLE  WATERS.”’ 


“ Pure,  cooling,  and  refreshing ; deserves  preference  over  other 
mineral  waters.” 

Dr.  Lorinser,  Imperial  Hospital,  Wieclen,  Vienna. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  IVtIEEIONS. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 

^NE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Dimness  of  Sight  or 

Blindness  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased, 
and  unsuited  to  the  sight.  Mr.  IT.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  33  OLD  BOND 
STREET,  having  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  personall}^  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  Testimonials  as  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Laurance'S  treatment  have  been  received  from  Earl  Lindsay,  Sir  George  Henry  Scott 
Douglas,  Bart.,  Sir  Graham  Briggs,  Bart.,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland.  Esq.*. 
M.  P.,  Lieutenant-General  JIacmullen,  Brentwood,  General  Torrens,  commanding  Cork 
Division,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &c.  Pamphlet— “ Spectacles  t 
theirUseand  Abuse,”  post  free.  ^ 

City  Braue]ies_6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE  ; and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 


“ The  Best  Nahiral  Aperient  Water." 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“ Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mildC 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

Most  pleasant  to  the  palateP 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  u.  6J.  2s.  per  botth^ 


COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  MEDALS:  SYDXEY, 
MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z. 


FRY’S 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Stmxdard. 


COCOA. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY, 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Bristol* 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  oriemal.  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cush  Prices ; no  extra  cliarge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stojk  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free 248,  249,  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Roadt 

and  19, 2U,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 
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THE  TRADE-UNIONS  CONGRESS. 

Uf^HE  Trade-Unions  Congress  may  perhaps  have  been 
J-  surprised  by  the  cordial  recognition  which  it  has  re- 
“ceived  from  critics  who  can  by  no  possibility  approve  of  its 
motives  or  its  policy;  yet,  if  associated  workmen  were 
•students  of  history,  they  would  know  that  adulation  always 
■attends  on  real  or  supposed  power.  The  Trade-Unions  and 
their  admirers  perhaps  overrate  their  political  importance, 
but  they  have  succeeded  in  returning  two  members  of  their 
body  to  Parliament ; and,  after  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, the  number  of  their  paid  representatives  may  pro- 
bably be  increased.  Some  of  the  speakers  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  definition  of  a working-man.  It  was  said  that  the 
working  class  would  object  to  a man  being  so  described 
“ who  had  made  savings,  and  who  had  besides  a store  of 
“ brains  at  his  disposal.”  Independence  and  intelligence 
undoubtedly  interfere  ■with  democratic  equality.  Jealousy 
of  every  advantage — moral,  intellectual,  or  economical — ^is 
natural  to  agitators  who  loudly  complain  that  “ they  have 
had  enough  of  gentlemen.”  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  was  al- 
lowed to  deliver  an  eloquent  ■vindication  of  the  principle  of 
Trade-Unions,  but  when  he  proposed  to  engage  in  a discus- 
sion on  the  question  of  land,  a standing  order  was  discovered 
which  prevented  the  Congress  from  receiving  information 
which  might  possibly  have  been  unwelcome.  The  Resolu- 
tions which  were  passed  claimed,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
special  privileges  for  a single  class.  The  Congress  is  of  opinion 
that  every  workman  should  have  a lien  to  be  enforced,  if 
necessary,  by  distress  on  the  work  which  he  may  have 
executed.  It  would  consequently  be  impossible  to  acquire 
a complete  title  to  any  manufactured  commodity  until 
receipts  were  obtained  from  perhaps  a hundred  artisans 
who  might  have  been  employed  in  the  various  processes  of 
■production.  There  was  a general  concurrence  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  some  undefined  alteration  of  the  criminal  law, 
nor  are  the  Unions  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
■existing  law  is  administered.  After  several  speakers  had 
denounced  the  unpaid  Justices  of  the  Peace,  others  com- 
plained of  the  severity  of  paid  police  magistrates.  Com- 
plaints of  this  kind  are  not  always  seriously  preferred ; but 
it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  demands  of  the  Unions 
are  invariably  one-sided.  Another  peculiarity  of  such  as- 
sociations is,  as  in  the  case  of  more  advanced  Socialists,  a 
desire  to  supersede  individual  freedom  by  coercive  legisla- 
tion. The  Congress  passed  with  little  discussion  a motion 
in  favour  of  a universal  Eight  Hours  Bill. 

The  more  intelligent  members  of  the  Congress  have 
perhaps  taken  warning  by  the  feeling  which  was  produced 
by  last  year’s  vote  in  favour  of  the  so-called  nationalization 
K)f  the  land.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  those  who 
supported  the  scheme  understood  its  meaning  or  effect ; but 
they  probably  acted  under  a general  and  well-founded  im- 
pression that  it  would  be  profitable  to  acquire  possession  of 
property  which  now  belongs  to  others.  An  amendment  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  was  this  year  supported  by  a con- 
siderable minority;  and  the  original  motion,  which  was 
carried,  was  scarcely  less  objectionable.  Colonel  Seeley, 
.one  of  the  members  for  Nottingham,  was  perhaps  scarcely 
discreet  in  telling  the  assembled  delegates  that  they  had 
the  power  to  tafo  the  land  if  they  wished.  He  never- 
theless remarked  that  the  notion  of  taking  the  land  ■with- 
out paying  for  it  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  discussed,  that 
the  people  of  England  were  not  hkely  to  turn  robbers, 


and  that  until  they  showed  a tendency  to  turn  thieves  the 
question  was  not  worth  discussing.  It  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  the  minority  which  supported  the  amendment 
intentionally  voted  for  simple  robbery.  A democratic  depu- 
tation from  London  had  already  passed  a Resolution  in 
favour  of  the  confiscation  of  landed  property.  The  Amend- 
ment was  moved  in  the  Congress  by  a delegate  of  the 
London  cabdrivers,  who  proposed  to  refute  Colonel  Seeley’s 
arguments.  Another  speaker  on  the  same  side  objected  “ to 
“ the  profits  of  the  land  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  Jews, 
“ the  capitalists,  and  the  richer  classes  in  general,  in- 
“ stead  of  their  going  to  the  advancement  of  the  working 
“ classes.”  If  the  element  of  robbery  were  eliminated  from 
the  project  of  nationalization,  it  would  lose  all  its  attraction. 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  a purchase 
by  the  State ; but  against  the  more  revolutionary  proposal 
his  arguments  are  inapplicable.  The  minority  in  the 
Trade-Unions  Congress  would  probably  be  so  far  con- 
sistent as  to  abolish  private  property  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  ownership  of  land.  Denunciations  of  Jews  and  capitalists 
are  addressed  rather  to  the  trading  classes  than  to  the 
landed  aristocracy. 

Although  the  majority  of  delegates  thought  that  a vote 
for  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of  landed  property  was  pre- 
mature or  otherwise  inexpedient,  the  whole  body  of 
delegates  pledged  itself  to  an  interference  with  the  free 
disposal  of  land,  which  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  ownership.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the 
rural  agitators,  for  whose  encouragement  the  franchise  is 
about  to  be  altered,  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  pro- 
jectors. An  appeal  to  the  agrarian  cupidity  of  country 
labourers  may  be  more  formidable  than  similar  proposals 
addressed  to  the  artisans  of  the  great  towns.  A weaver, 
or  a cutler,  or  a cabdriver,  would,  if  he  obtained  an 
allotment  of  confiscated  land  to-morrow,  be  driven  to  sell 
it  the  day  after.  A labourer  would  know  better  how  to 
deal  with  the  spoils  of  the  landlord  and  the  farmer.  The 
Trade-Unions  Congress  has  now  deliberately  pledged  itself 
to  a Resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Arch,  “ that,  considering 
“ the  large  number  of  acres  of  waste  land  capable  of  cultiva- 
“ tion,  as  well  as  large  quantities  not  more  than  half 
“ cultivated,  the  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  radical  changes 
“ in  our  land  system  are  immediately  required,  so  that  the 
“ land  may  be  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
“ munity.”  It  is  certain  that  three-fourths,  or  a larger  pro- 
portion, of  the  delegates  are  utterly  ignorant  of  agricultural 
affairs,  and  incapable  of  judging  whether  waste  lands  could 
be  profitably  tilled,  or  private  lands  more  advantageously 
cultivated.  On  their  part  the  Resolution  means  that  owners 
and  their  assignees  are  no  longer  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  property  is  to  be  used.  The  popular 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  for  several  years  pre- 
vented or  discouraged  measures  by  which  alone  waste  lands 
can  be  brought  into  cultivation.  Mr.  Arch  would  pro- 
bably include  under  the  description  of  waste  all  lands 
which  are  secondarily  devoted  to  purposes  of  ornament  or 
private  enjoyment.  He  might  perhaps  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  his  more  ignorant  colleagues  from  the  great 
towns  that  grass  is  not  less  nutritious  because  it  grows  in 
an  inclosure  protected  by  a wall  or  a park  paling.  Dele- 
gates from  Unions  may  also  be  unaware  that  there  are 
lands  which  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
growth  of  wood.  It  would  be  a strong  measure  to  take 
possession  of  every  larch  plantation  or  grove  of  oak  on 
the  pretext  that  the  soil  would  produce  more  food  if  it 
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were  devoted  to  potatoes.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  in  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  tenant-farmers, 
who  obtain,  not  the  greatest  possible  gross  produce,  but 
the  largest  profitable  returns.  A portion  of  the  remainder, 
consisting  of  home  farms  in  the  occupation  of  the  owners, 
is,  on  the  average,  still  more  highly  cultivated.  By  pro- 
hibiting the  maintenance  of  pleasure  grounds,  Mr.  Arch 
would  add  little  to  the  total  produce  of  the  land.  A utili- 
tarian censorship  on  the  part  of  the  State  would  be  not  less 
futile  than  oppressive.  Of  course  an  agitator  of  some 
ability,  formexdy  employed  on  the  land,  has  objects  remote 
from  the  purpose  of  making  the  soil  more  productive. 

The  Congress  fitly  wound  up  its  proceedings  by  accepting 
an  overture  of  alliance  from  a club  of  French  workmen 
which  calls  itself  Socialist  and  Bevolutionary.  Extreme 
ignorance  may  excuse  a foolish  decision,  but  if  the 
public  interest  and  the  promotion  of  good  government  are 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  consideration, 
the  possessors  of  political  power  must  adopt  methods 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  professed  representatives  of 
the  working  classes.  In  the  deliberations  of  democratic 
bodies,  reference  is  rarely  made  to  Imperial  interests  or 
duties,  or  indeed  to  the  general  welfare  of  society.  Dema- 
gogues unconsciously  assume  that  the  functions  hitherto 
undertaken  by  the  governing  classes  will,  by  some  un- 
defined process,  be  discharged,  notwithstanding  the  enthe 
transfer  of  political  power  to  less  competent  hands.  It  is 
true  that  the  present  Parliament  has,  on  some  occasions, 
anticipated  the  probable  caprices  of  future  legislation. 
After  enacting,  as  far  as  its  powers  extended,  numerous  laws 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  workmen,  the  Congress  found 
time,  not  only  to  interfere  with  the  free  disposition  of  land, 
but  to  affirm  the  expediency  of  promoting  some  of  the  worst 
contagious  diseases.  Democratic  agitators  take  every  op- 
portunity of  proving  their  own  incompetence  and  that  of 
their  clients ; yet  it  is  too  probable  that  their  movement 
may  succeed.  The  question  whether  the  supremacy  of  the 
multitude  may  not  lead  to  the  suppression  of  liberty  will 
perhaps  only  be  solved  by  practical  experiment,  but  the 
transactions  of  the  BTottingham  Congress  throw  a prophetic 
light  on  the  conduct  and  destiny  of  a dominant  multitude. 
It  is  but  a thankless  and  irksome  task  to  protest  against  evils 
which  seem  to  be  almost  inevitable ; but  it  is  better  to  con- 
tend against  force  which  may  perhaps  be  found  irresistible 
than  to  welcome  ruinous  changes  with  sycophantic  com- 
plicity. There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  the  federated  Unions 
have  attained  considerable  power ; but  it  is  unnecessary  lo 
attribute  to  them  corresponding  wisdom  and  vmtue. 


COPENHAGEN  AND  SOPHIA. 

IT  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  early  autumn  should 
not  pass  without  .the  supply  of  some  subject  over  which 
the  political  gohemouche,  the  political  pococurante,  and  the 
political  student  may  busy  themselves  each  after  his  man- 
ner. Nor  is  the  list  of  causes  which  bring  this  about 
shortened  by  the  temporary  presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
the  head  of  English  affairs.  For  the  present  English 
Prime  Minister,  with  all  his  ostentatious  disregard  of 
ostentation,  is  by  accident  or  design  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  men  in  getting  himself  and  his  actions  and 
speeches  talked  about.  Of  the  political  importance  of  his 
presence  at  Copenhagen  Enghshmen  are  hkely  to  form 
a much  juster  estimate  than  foreigners,  though  even 
foreigners  are  at  last  slowly  learning  to  understand  the 
political  eccentricities  of  the  English  character.  It  is 
indeed  scarcely  with  felicity  that  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
panegyrists  have  singled  him  out  as  personally  fitted  to  give 
the  death-blow  to  the  notion  in  the  Continental  mind  that 
English  policy  is  determined  by  persons.  For  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  will  might  rather  seem  to 
be  almost  the  only  determining  force  with  a subservient 
Parliament  and  an  indifferent  nation.  The  Suez  Canal 
incident  shows,  however,  that  it  is  never  safe  to  provoke 
even  subservience  and  indifference  too  far,  and  the  meaning 
of  that  incident  is  likely  to  be  very  well  understood  in 
the  Chancelleries  of  Europe.  A new  union  of  Calmar, 
strengthened  into  a quintuple  alliance  by  the  redoubtable 
accession  of  England  and  Bussia,  is  about  as  probable  a 
result  of  the  Copenhagen  meeting  as  the  practical  discovery 
of  a fourth  dimension  is  a likely  result  of  the  contempo- 
rary  gathering  at  Southport.  But  it  is  up  to  the  present 
time  incomprehensible  to  many  foreigners  that  such  things 
should  be  done  except  for  the  purpose  of  high  politics,  and 


a meeting  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Czar  coinciding  with 
elaborate  details  of  a constitutional  crisis  in  Bulgaria  has 
naturally  provided  unusual  employment  for  all  the  three 
classes  of  persons  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article. 

There  is  probably  not  much  to  choose,  in  point  of  poli- 
tical wisdom,  between  the  habit  of  perpetually  exaggerating 
matters  of  this  kind  and  the  habit  of  pex'petuaUy  mini- 
mizing them.  But  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  pay  less  attention 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  dinners  and  Ixxncheoxxs  with  the  poten- 
tates of  the  North  than  to  what  has  been  not  ill  called 
the  latest  move  in  a long  chess  tournament  between  the 
Eastern  Powers.  A large  section  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pax’ty 
is  avowedly  and  by  profession  as  incurious  as  it  is  ignorant 
of  foreign  politics  •,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  too  wholly 
conducted  in  that  department  by  accidental  impulse  and  in- 
ducement, by  the  ingenious  motion  of  persons  cooler-headed 
than  hixnself,  and  by  ebullitions  of  sentiment,  to  make  the 
adoption  of  a grand  scheme  of  consistent  European  policy 
either  probable  or  possible  on  his  part.  Whatever  leanings 
he  may  have  had  towards  Bussia,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  he  would  have  done  her  the  yeoman’s  service  which  he 
did  seven  years  ago  had  it  not  been  an  opportunity  of  sap- 
ping the  position  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  ; and  the  sagacious 
diplomatists  of  the  Continent  must  be  well  aware  that  to 
look  for  steady  support,  or  even  steady  opposition,  from  the 
Minister  who,  after  what  had  gone  before,  ordered  the 
Egyptian  expedition  of  last  year  would  be  madness.  The 
Bulgarian  incident  is  not  to  be  dismissed  so  easily.  Here 
at  least  the  forces  and  the  wills  which  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  are  permanent  and  deliberate,  ixot  intermittent  and 
capricious ; and  the  history  of  the  matter  is  too  remark- 
able to  make  any  fresh  chapter  of  it  unimportant.  The 
formation  of  Bulgaria  as  a foothold,  less  secure  than  under 
the  San  Stefano  arrangement,  but  still  sufficient,  for  Bussia 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula ; the  suggestion  of  an  ultra- 
democratic  Constitution  for  a people  entirely  untrained  in 
self-government  by  the  most  despotic  State  of  Europe; 
the  cxxrious  revolution  by  which  the  Prince  subsequently 
suspended  this  Constitution  without  interference  from  with- 
out or  resistance  from  within ; the  maintenance,  in  spite 
ahke  of  Prince  and  people,  of  foreign  officials  in  re- 
sponsible situations — all  these  things  succeed  each  other 
too  harmoniously,  and  are  susceptible  of  too  certain  an 
explanation,  to  make  the  sequel  other  than  interesting.  The 
accounts  of  the  incidents  of  that  sequel  are,  as  usual,  very 
detailed,  very  confident,  and,  as  far  at  least  as  the  con- 
struction which  is  placed  on  them  by  the  reporters  goes, 
entirely  irreconcilable.  Every  one  agrees  that  the  White 
and  the  Black  Horseman  are  contending  for  the  soul  and  body 
of  Bulgaria,  and  that  the  pax’ts  are  to  be  distributed  between 
Austria  and  Bussia.  But  which  of  the  two  has  prevailed 
in  this  particular  instance  is  a point  little  less  in  duhio  than 
the  fux’ther  point  to  which  of  them  the  part  of  Black 
Hox’seman  is  to  be  assigned.  How  hopeless  the  task  of 
reconciliation  of  the  different  accounts  must  be  to  a 
punctilious  harmonizer  may  best  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  itself  was  as  posi- 
tively set  down  to  Austrian  influence  by  some  as  to  Bussian 
by  others. 

There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  genex-al, 
as  distinguished  from  the  particular',  course  of  the  affair ; 
and  there  ought  to  be  little  in  deciding  on  the  attitxxde 
which  English  policy  should  take  towards  it.  The  familiar 
accusation  of  Bussophobia  has  of  course  been  revived  by 
persons  who  are  apparently  oblivious  or  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  Austrophobia  is  a disease  much  more  actual  and 
prevalent.  There  may  be  Bussophobes  pure  and  simple ; 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  ax-e  not.  But,  whatever 
may  once  have  been  the  case,  it  is  rare,  at  least  in  in- 
telligent and  educated  society,  to  meet  an  Englishman 
who,  if  Bussia  would  abstain  from  aggressions  on  England’s 
allies  in  the  present  and  from  aggressions  threatening  Eng- 
land herself  in  the  future,  would  wish  her  anything  but 
prosperity  and  success.  In  face  of  the  ill-mannered  axxd 
xxnhistorical  denunciations  of  Austx’ia  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  of  the  frantic  abuse  which  is  lavished  on  her  by  a 
certain  class  of  persons  in  whose  composition  the  pedaxxt 
and  the  sentimentalist  appear  to  be  oddly  blended,  and  of 
the  fact  that  she  neither  does,  nor  in  any  easily  conceiv- 
able conjunction  of  circumstances  possibly  can,  threaten 
English  intex’ests  or  susceptibilities,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  equally  favourable  diagnosis  of  Axxstrophobia.  With 
regard  to  the  supposed  fight  between  these  two  countries 
for  Bulgax’ia,  Englishmen  should  of  course  theoi-etically 
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incline  to  neither.  Both  .ire  equally  in  the  s*q)posoil  case 
eoveters  of  other  men’s  goods,  and  whether  Austria  pro- 
ceeds by  w.ay  of  strengthening  Prince  Alexandkr’s  inllu- 
ence  and  making  him  her  ally,  or  Bussia  by  dint  of  alter- 
nately flattering  the  Bulgarian  democracy,  and  striving  to 
retain  a hold  of  the  reins  of  Bulgixrian  government,  the 
proceedings  are  equally  illegitimate.  The  strongest  cli.s- 
believer  in  the  fitness  of  these  small  and  politically  un- 
organized States  for  independent  existence  may  subscribe 
this  proposition.  But  on  any  other  ground  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  Englishman  -who  does  not  take  his  sym- 
pathies, together  with  his  history  and  his  logic,  diioct 
and  uncriticized  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  must  incline  to 
the  Austi'ian  side.  Austria  has  for  many  years  l.aboured, 
and,  by  the  consent  of  impartial  Continental  Liberals, 
laboured  loyally  and  honestly,  at  the  difiicult  work  of 
governing  federally  or  quasi-federally  a mass  of  hetero- 
geneous communities  without  tyranny,  without  disorder, 
without  disregard  of  the  rights  of  her  neighbours,  without 
bluster,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  thorough  good  faith 
to  all  her  engagements.  Her  work  in  this  direction  is 
now  far  on  in  its  second  decade,  and  it  has  not  been 
marred  by  any  misconduct  if  it  has  not  been  crowned  by 
complete  success.  The  ignorant  or  the  fanatical  who  rave 
about  Bosnia  forget  that  in  her  action  there  Austria  has 
simply  been  the  commissioner  of  Europe.  Russia  has  hardly 
so  clean  a record,  as  the  Uniate  persecutions,  the  reduction 
of  region  after  region  in  the  Circassian  style,  the  absorption 
of  all  these  regions  into  the  mare  mortuum  of  a bureaucratic 
despotism,  and  the  discreditable  machinations  which  brought 
about  the  war  of  six  years  ago,  sufiiciently  testify.  More- 
over, Austria  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  a threat  to  no 
Power,  and  least  of  all  to  England ; while  the  exclusion  of 
Russia  from  direct  access  to  the  Mediterranean  is  the  very 
first  article  of  an  intelligent  English  foreign  policy.  These 
reasons,  let  it  be  repeated,  ought  not  to  induce  Englishmen 
to  take  sides  actively  with  Austria  in  any  attempt  on  the 
independence  of  the  Balkan  States  or  on  the  integrity  of 
what  remains  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  attempt  at 
present,  and  the  advocate  of  Russia  who  can  say  as  much 
for  his  client  must  possess  at  least  the  quality  of  hardihood,, 
Eor  the  present  the  game  between  the  two  would  appear 
to  be  drawn,  or,  rather,  suspended,  by  the  invention  or 
resurrection  of  a “ National  ” Bulgarian  party.  Those  per- 
sons who  behold  in  M.  Zankoff  the  possible  creator  of 
such  a party  may  be  left  to  their  pleasant  beliefs,  and , to 
the  disillusion  which  time  will  pretty  certainly  bring.  The 
position  of  the  Prince  is  not  necessarily  weakened ; but 
Russia  cannot  afibrd  to  put  up  with  even  an  apparent  check 
such  as  has  been  administered  to  the  pretensions  of  her 
agents ; and  in  Bulgaria,  as  in  Servia,  Parliamentary  com- 
binations and  fluctuations  will  supply  a convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  or  regaining  her  influence. 


THE  STATE  OF  ZUL  ELAND, 

LTHOTJGH  Cetewato  has  not  yet  been  seen  since  his 
supposed  death  by  any  responsible  witness,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  is  alive,  or  that  he  is  preparing  to  recover 
his  power.  It  would  be  absurd  to  profess  any  preference 
for  one  barbarous  chieftain  over  another.  The  ex-King  of 
the  Zulus  had  formerly  the  merit  of  being  the  undisputed 
master  of  his  country ; and  much  bloodshed  and  confusion 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  avoided  if  he  had  not  been  driven 
into  war  and  finally  defeated.  With  his  fall  it  seems  that 
his  hold  on  the  allegiance  of  his  former  subjects  was  re- 
moved ; and  the  English  Government  of  the  time  probably 
exercised  a sound  discretion  in  preventing  either  his  return 
or  the  appointment  of  a successor.  The  division  of  the 
territory  into  a number  of  petty  principalities  was  a cir- 
cuitous contrivance  for  disguising  the  practical  establish- 
ment of  a protectorate.  As  long  as  none  of  the  appointed 
chiefs  was  strong  enough  to  extend  his  dominion  over  his 
neighbours,  there  was  a probability  that  local  feuds  would 
be  habitually  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Governor 
of  Natal.  'The  fear  of  increased  responsibility  deterred 
the  English  Government  from  adopting  the  alternative  of 
avowed  annexation.  The  opposite  opinion  of  the  colonists 
is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  possession 
of  Zululand;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  small  popu- 
lation of  Natal  and  the  local  i Government  have  found  no 
difliculty  in  dealing  with  twenty  times  the  same  number 
of  natives.  There  is  little  or  no  difierence  of  race  or  lan- 


gu.age  between  the  independent  Zulus  and  the  native  in- 
habitants of  Natal,  many  of  whom  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  colony  from  the  o])[)ression  of  their  own  chiefs  or  of 
warlike  neighbours.  After  the  overthrow  of  Cetewayo 
the  tide  of  emigr.ation  began  to  turn  northwards,  and  it 
would  have  become  more  rapid  if  the  natives  could  have 
been  assured  that  in  leaving  the  colony  they  took  with  them 
the  benefit  of  English  law  and  protection.  Occasional 
quaiTels  among  the  several  appointed  chiefs  had  not 
assumed  a formidable  aspect,  nor  could  the  ill-judged  efibrts 
of  the  late  Bishop  Colenso  and  his  family  create  any 
popular  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  banished  King. 

The  philanthropists  operated  with  better  success  on  the 
weakness  of  English  Ministers.  In  spite  of  all  theories  as 
to  the  paramount  duty  of  protecting  the  public  interest, 
sentimentality  fastens  more  easily  on  personal  grievances 
than  on  national  welfare.  It  was  undeniably  better  that 
Cetewayo  should  suffer  undeserved  hardships  than  that 
his  former  subjects  should  be  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil 
war  ; but  the  injustice  which  had  been  inflicted  on  a single 
person  impressed  the  sluggish  imagination  of  the  Colonial 
Minister  more  forcibly  than  the  right  of  partially  unknown 
tribes  to  comparative  peace  and  order.  The  Aborigines 
Protection  Society  effected  their  object  of  enabling  the 
interests  of  one  savage  chief  to  prevail  over  the  security  of 
his  unhappy  countrymen.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Natal 
colonists  unanimously  deprecated  his  restoration,  and  that  the 
able  and  experienced  Lieutenant-Governor  strengthened 
their  protests  by  conclusive  arguments.  Lord  Kimberley 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  curtail  Cetewayo’s  former 
dominions  by  recognizing  the  title  of  a powerful  chieftain 
who,  as  the  result  has  proved,  would  have  been  able  to 
resist  the  pretensions  of  the  Zulu  King,  and  by  reserv- 
ing elsewhere  a limited  territory  in  which  the  appointed 
chiefs  might  be  to  some  extent  protected  from  the  wen- 
geance  of  the  restored  despot.  Eor  some  unintelligible 
reason  Lord  Kimberley  drew  his  pen  through  the  centre  of 
the  district  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  described  on  the 
map  as  sufficient  for  the  reserve ; but  he  left  the  English 
chief,  John  Dunn,  in  possession  of  his  property,  though  not 
of  his  power,  and  he  consented  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  UsiBEPU.  Before  Cetewayo  left  England  he  was 
informed  of  some  of  the  conditions  of  his  restoration,  and 
he  was  warned  that  additional  provisions  wmuld  be  inserted 
in  a final  agreement  to  be  executed  at  the  Cape.  Before  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Zululand,  the  King  signed  the 
document  which  defined  the  terms  of  restoration  ■,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  verbally  protested  against  the  mutilation 
of  his  territory.  A Zulu  chief  may  be  excused  for  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  legal  doctrine  which  makes  vu'itten 
agreements  conclusive.  Cetewayo  probably  thought  that 
the  same  mysterious  influence  which  had  procured  his 
restoration  would  avail  to  relieve  him  from  unpalatable 
restrictions.  He  has  always  since  professed  to  regard  the 
stipulations  which  were  made  in  London  and  at  Cape  Town 
as  invalid,  in  consequence  of  his  own  remonstrances. 

When  the  restored  King  re-entered  his  dominions  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  loyal  enthusiasm  which  had  been  antici- 
pated by  his  patrons  at  Bishopstowe  and  in  London.  It 
was  difficult  to  induce  any  considerable  number  of  chiefs  to 
meet  or  receive  him,  and  a small  escort  which  accompanied 
the  English  agent  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  for- 
mally restoring  him  was  more  than  once  exposed  to  menac- 
ing demonstrations.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
liberality  with  which  Cetewayo  had  been  treated  would  be 
forgotten  in  the  hmitations  of  his  power  which  had  been 
unavoidably  imposed.  The  first  grievance  of  which  he 
complained  was  his  inability  to  recover  the  cattle  wliich 
had  formed  his  principal  wealth  before  his  temporary  de- 
thronement. Those  who  had  by  various  means  come 
into  possession  of  the  property  were  naturally  inclined 
to  retain  it,  some  of  them  having  bought  the  cattle  at 
public  sales.  Complaints  of  poverty  were  soon  aggravated 
by  assertions  that  the  royal  dignity  could  not  be  main- 
tained, unless  the  severed  proffinces  were  reunited  to  the 
kingdom.  In  defiance  of  the  warnings  of  the  English 
authorities,  Cetewayo  summoned  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
served territory  to  join  the  army,  with  which  he  apparently 
hoped  to  subdue  his  former  vassal  Usibepu.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  meditated  the  reconquest  of  the 
Northern  province;  and  it  matters  little  whether  he  or 
his  adversary  first  commenced  hostilities.  By  some  means 
Cetewayo  had  collected  a considerable  force ; but  he  was 
anticipated  by  Usibepu,  who  seems  to  possess  some  military 
aptitude.  Before  the  King’s  troops  had  time  to  invade  his 
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dominions,  Usibt^pu  suddenly  attacked  his  camp  with  a 
much  smallei-  force,  and  utterly  routed  the  royal  army. 

The  events  which  followed  have  been  variously  reported ; 
but,  according  to  the  most  probable  version  of  the  story, 
Cetewayo,  having  be§n  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  to  fly, 
was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  two  of  Usibepu’s  followers. 
The  scene  which  follows  recalls  the  archaic  simplicity  of 
Old  Testament  narratives.  Having,  according  to  the  report, 
received  two  wounds  which  were  not  mortal,  the  King  in- 
dignantly demanded  whether  he  was  to  be  slain  by  two 
warriors  of  ordinary  rank.  His  pursuers  are  represented 
as  having  been  overawed  by  his  demeanour,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances,  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
he  effected  his  escape.  He  is  now  said  to  be  in  hiding  in 
the  reserved  territory;  but  no  English  agent  has  been 
able  to  verify  the  fact.  According  to  some  accounts,  the 
King  is  once  more  collecting  a numerous  army,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  a second  struggle  with  TJsibepu  he  may  be 
more  fortunate.  It  is  only  certain  that  Lord  Kimberley 
has  provided  the  unfortunate  Zulus  with  abundant  materials 
for  endless  civil  war.  The  Boers  on  the  Western  border  of 
Zululand  seem  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
anarchy  by  settling  in  districts  which  have  been  partially 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  It  seems  probable  that  nearly 
all  the  Zulus  would  have  preferred  an  English  sovereignty 
or  protectorate  to  the  sanguinary  proceedings  in  which  they 
will  now  have  to  share. 

A squadron  of  cavalry  has  been  ordered  to  Fort  Pearson, 
on  the  river  Tugela,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
colony  and  the  reserved  territory.  The  object  is  apparently 
to  protect  the  colonial  frontier  from  violation  by  either  or 
any  of  the  belligerents,  and  it  appears  that  that  neutrality 
will  also  be  enforced  in  the  reserved  territory.  It  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  arena  or  fighting-ground 
for  conflicting  tribes  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  proposed  the 
reservation  of  a province  which  ought,  in  his  judgment,  to 
have  been  much  larger.  Within  the  limits,  as  they  were 
settled  by  Lord  Kimberley,  are  the  possessions  of  John 
Dunn  and  of  other  loyal  chiefs.  These  petty  potentates 
were  established  by  the  authority  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, which  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of 
which  they  have  now  been  summarily  deprived.  It  might 
have  been  just  to  alter  their  position  on  political  grounds ; 
but  they  are  absolutely  entitled  to  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  property.  Part  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer’s  proposal 
was  the  extension  in  some  form  of  English  authority  over  the 
province ; and  he  can  never  have  intended  that  the  reserve 
should  become  a field  for  native  hostilities.  If  Cetewayo’s 
person  were  in  danger,  he  would  not  be  refused  a refuge 
either  in  the  reserve  or  in  the  colony.  One  of  his  brothers 
who  is  supposed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  King’s  quarrels 
was  very  properly  arrested  in  Natal  on  a journey  to  Bishop- 
stowe,  and  the  warning  will  probably  be  sufficient,  though 
he  has  been  since  released.  The  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  guilty  both  of  impolicy  and  of  weakness  if  he 
allowed  Cetewayo  to  use  the  reserve  territory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warlike  preparations.  It  is  always  a C|uestion 
Avhether  savage  tribes  can  be  more  conveniently  managed 
as  neighbours  or  as  subjects.  Experience  in  Zululand  tends 
to  vindicate  the  more  vigorous  policy,  and  the  reported 
ultimatum  insisting  on  Cetewayo’s  surrender  gives  some 
hope  that  such  a policy  is  to  be  pursued. 


FEANCE  AND  TONQUIN. 

The  patriotic  ambition  of  M.  Ferry’s  Cabinet  is  doing 
unmixed  good  in  at  least  one  respect.  It  will  be 
the  indirect  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  general  reader.  The  student 
of  newspapers  could  scarcely  hope  for  better  fortune 
in  the  depths  of  this  silliest  of  silly  seasons  than  to 
find  such  reports  as  have  been  sent  by  the  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  at  Hong  Kong  covering  nearly  half  a page  on 
two  successive  days.  Reading  them  with  the  help  of  an 
atlas  not  only  serves  to  kill  a considerable  amount  of  time, 
but  to  improve  our  minds.  The  method  of  this  Corre- 
spondent is  unfortunately  peculiar  to  himself.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  “ lie  abroad  ” for  the  press  have  apparently 
fallen  back  on  amateur  diplomacy  as  a resource  in  their 
present  ample  leisure.  While  French  Ministers  and  Chinese 
Envoys,  with  or  without  the  help  of  Earl  Granville,  are 
trying  more  or  less  sincerely  to  find  whether  they  cannot 
arrive  at  some  kind  of  peaceful  arrangement,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  newspapers  are  giving  a species  of  theatrical 


imitation  of  the  negotiations.  They  speculate  and  reflect, 
they  make  prophecies,  and  hint  at  important  revela- 
tions. One  of  them,  Avith  Avhat  Avould  be  an  abnormal 
Avant  of  any  sense  of  the  absurd  on  the  part  of  anybody 
but  a neAvspaper  Correspondent,  has  solemnly  informed 
the  Avorld  that  he  Avas  allowed  to  look  at  the  outside  of  a 
document  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  one 
undoubted  flict  Avhich  is  to  be  learnt  from  their  reports 
might  be  told  in  a couple  of  lines.  The  official  persons 
who  are  conducting  the  negotiations  are  keeping  their  own 
counsel,  and  have  no  intention  of  letting  anybody  know 
what  they  are  doing  till  their  Avork  is  finished.  It  does  not 
require  a political  intelligence  of  a very  high  order  to  dis- 
coAmr  that  neither  party  has  as  yet  made  up  its  mind  to 
yield.  The  French  GoAmrnment  is  not  prepared  to  allow  a 
neutral  zone  to  be  reserved  betiveen  Tonc^uin  and  the 
frontier  of  Yunnan.  It  does  not  in  the  least  signify 
whether  M.  Ferry  or  M.  Challemel-I/ACOur  conducts  the 
negotiations,  since  both  are  certain  to  hold  that  such  a dis- 
trict would  infallibly  become  an  Alsatia,  and  the  source  of 
continual  trouble ; that  if  the  French  yield  to  China  in  this 
matter,  they  might  as  Avell  retire  from  Tonquin  at  once 
and  that  as  long  as  such  a stronghold  is  pi’OAuded  for  the 
convenience  of  brigands  there  will  be  no  peace  in  their 
OAvn  possessions  and  no  secure  trade  with  the  interior. 

Recent  events  in  the  delta  of  the  Songkoi  do  not  make 
it  more  probable  than  it  has  hitherto  been  that  a peaceful 
settlement  will  be  brought  about  by  surrender  on  the  part 
of  China.  It  was  reported  a Aveek  ago  that  the  French 
had  Avon  another  victory,  had  stormed  an  intrenched 
camp,  and  had  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy  at  a 
trifling  cost  to  themselves.  As  usual,  the  news  of  this 
apparently  important  success  Avas  barely  twenty-four  hours, 
old  before  it  had  to  be  considerably  qualified.  Throughout 
this  war,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  the  operations  of  the 
French  have  been  all  of  the  same  kind.  They  march  out 
in  the  morning ; they  fight  all  day ; they  take  a fortified 
post  in  the  most  brilhant  fashion ; and  then  in  the  evening 
they  march  home  again.  Next  day  the  Black  Flags  are  as 
active  and  as  aggressive  as  ever.  The  last  victory  Avhich 
Genei-al  Bouet  has  befen  allowed  to  Avin  for  his  country  is 
obviously  of  very  much  the  same  pattern  as  the  others.  He 
has  fought  and  has  conquered,  and  then  has  found  that  it 
was  to  no  purpose,  because  he  has  not  men  enough  to  occupy 
the  post  he  has  taken.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Chinese 
claim  these  fights  as  victories  for  the  Black  Flags;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  Avithin  the  humhle  limits 
Ave  have  indicated,  the  French  have  been  successful.  Mean- 
w'hile  they  are  aflferding  their  enemies  a spectacle  Avhich  is 
calculated  to  encourage  them  far  more  than  several  in- 
decisive battles.  Their  authorities  have  begun  to  quarrel 
among  themselves,  and  General  Bouet  has  been  summarily 
ordered  away  from  the  scene  of  his  rather  modest  triumphs. 
The  present  colonial  enterprises  of  the  French  have  been  full 
of  surprises ; but  they  have  shown  nothing  so  new  as  the 
spectacle  of  a victorious  General  sent  home  with  his  own  dis- 
patches. N ELSON  thought  it  one  of  his  many  innovations  that 
he  should  have  brought  the  news  of  his  own  repulse  at 
Tenerifie,  but  the  French  commander  has  surpassed  him 
altogether.  General  Bouet’s  fall  can,  however,  be  easily 
explained.  Frenchmen  have  often  complained  that  their 
colonies  suflfered  from  being  left  under  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  Avas  said,  and  justly,  that  this  led  to  a purely 
military  administration  by  officers  who  thought  a great 
deal  about  matters  of  discipline  and  order,  but  who  did 
not  properly  consult  the  interests  of  traders  and  settlers. 
The  Republican  Government  determined  to  do  aAvay  AA'ith 
this  remnant  of  the  vicious  system  of  the  old  Monarchy. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  leaving  Tonquin  in  the  hands  of  a, 
naval  or  military  officer,  it  put  a civil  administrator  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Dr.  Harmand,  who  was  chosen  for  the 
post,  is  a distinguished  traveller,  and  it  was  apparently  sup- 
posed that  his  experience  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a colony.  If  this  was  meant,  as  Avithout 
exce'ssive  vanity  we  may  suppose  it  was,  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  colonial  system  of  England,  it  was  a singularly  un- 
fortunate imitation.  Tonquin  is  and  will  remain  something 
very  different  from  such  a colony  as  New  Zealand  or  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  not  a territory  to  be  settled,  but  a State  to  be 
conquered,  and  it  is  particularly  in  need  of  a strong  and  united 
administration.  TheFrench  Government,  too,  when  it  made  a 
change  in  the  choice  of  men,  preserved  the  same  system.  Itdid 
not  select  a general  or  admiral  to  govern  Tonquin,  but  it  sent 
out  a swarm  of  officials  with  Dr.  Harmand.  The  ineAiitable 
quarrels  have  followed.  The  military  officers  and  the  ciAul 
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authorities  cannot  agree  as  to  which  ought  to  have  the  last 
word,  and  Dr.  Harmand  is  probably  not  free  from  the  weak- 
ness of  all  Frenchmen  in  office,  and  loves  to  make  his  power 
felt.  Gleneral  Bouet  has  had  the  worst  of  the  dispute.  The 
way  in  which  he  has  been  removed  is  characteristic  of  French 
officialism.  To  send  him  to  Hong  Kong  with  despatches 
perhaps  appears  to  Dr.  Harmand  to  be  a less  harsh  measure 
than  simply  dismissing  him  from  his  command ; but  accord- 
ing to  English  notions  it  is  simply  adding  insult  to  injury. 
These  disputes  and  the  military  difficulties-  are  both  the 
natural  results  of  the  extraordinary  delusion  which  has  mis- 
led the  French  Ministry  all  through.  They  have  never 
realized  the  nature  of  their  enterprise  in  Tonquin.  Even 
now  it  seems  as  if  they  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
two  very  different  propositions,  that  France  can  conquer  the 
country  if  it  chooses  to  make  the  necessary  exertions,  and 
that  it  can  do  so  without  difficulty.  As  usual,  an  elaborate 
administration  has  been  organized  before  there  was  anything 
to  administer,  and  the  officials  have  set  themselves  to 
magnify  their  respective  offices,  as  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do  with  them. 

The  fears  caused  by  the  riots  at  Canton  have  fortu- 
nately not  been  justified  as  yet.  No  further  disturb- 
ances have  been  reported,  and  the  Chinese  Government 
is  apparently  doing  its  best  to  maintain  order.  Whether 
or  not  they  will  be  successful  probably  depends  on  the 
results  of  the  negotiations  now  being  concluded  in  Europe. 
If  the  Chinese  Ambassador  fails  to  obtain  satisfactory 
terms  from  M.  Ferry,  that  outbreak  against  foreigners 
which  competent  observers  have  feared  from  the  first 
may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  disappointment.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  negotiations,  it  is  the  interest  of  China  to  respect 
the  rights  of  all  Europeans.  It  should  be  their  object  to 
make  the  most  of  the  sympathy  which  will  certainly  be 
felt  for  them  if  they  are  attacked  by  France,  but  which 
they  would  lose  by  permitting  outrages.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  mean^  follow  that  they  will  do  what  is  best 
for  their  interests  or  even  that  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  do  as  it  would  wish.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  we 
have  again  begun  to  hear  of  the  secret  societies  which  are 
knoAvn  to  be  very  powerful  in  China,  and  which  are  now  said 
to  be  agitating  against  foreigners.  No  European  can  know 
how  these  bodies  work  or  what  is  their  real  object,  but  it 
seems  to  be  proved  that  they  had  a large  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  Taeping  revolt,  and  that  they  are  always  on  the 
outlook  for  an  opportunity  to  upset  the  present  Tartar 
dynasty.  If  they  think  they  can  find  one  in  the  strain 
which  would  be  caused  by  a war  with  France,  they  will 
not  be  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  means  for  bringing  it 
about. 


THE  HERO  AS  TOURIST, 

SOME  dispassionate  observers  have  attributed  a large 
share  of  the  popularity  which  Mr.  Gladstone  un- 
doubtedly enjoys  to  the  readiness  with  which  he  lends  him- 
self to  the  popular  ta.ste  for  mobbing  and  interviewing,  for 
gossip  and  discussion.  He  is  the  George  III.  of  Prime 
Ministers,  and  may  be  said  to  be  perpetually  imitating  the 
feats  of  that  popular  monarch  in  amicably  tumbling  over 
the  housemaid’s  pail  at  Gloucester,  and  inviting  the  popu- 
lace to  “ come  and  have  a huzzay.”  The  aristocratic  foible 
of  travelling  incognito,  and  taking  holidays  as  much  out  of 
the  pubhc  view  as  possible,  has  no  hold  on  him.  It  is  per- 
haps a real,  though  probably  an  unconscious  and  certainly 
an  unselfish,  grief  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  Pembroke 
Castle  did  not  pay  out  a telegraphic  cable  as  she  sailed  to  let 
the  dehghted  Briton  know  from  moment  to  moment  the  de- 
tails of  her  log.  There  is  something  very  amiable  in  this, 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  to  a man  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
education,  abilities,  and  associations  this  kind  of  eating,  sleep- 
ing, and  dressing  in  public  is  personally  agreeable.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  holiday  and  home  experiences  may  remind  the 
curious  of  the  fate  of  the  guests  at  Seaton  Delaval  in  the 
last  century,  when  its  eccentric  master  delighted  to  pull  up 
the  partition  walls  which  separated  chamber  from  chamber 
at  the  most  inconvenient  hours. 

These  remarks,  let  it  be  said  with  all  sincerity,  are  inno- 
cent of  even  the  smallest  ill-nature.  Even  those  who  may 
have  most  heartily  disliked  some  particular  matters  upon 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  engaged  during  the  last 
eight  months  will  acknowledge  that  his  exertions  deserve  a 
holiday,  and  hope  that  the  holiday  may  have  been  a plea- 


sant and  a profitable  one.  But  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admirers 
constantly  inform  the  world  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  as 
other  men  are,  it  cannot  be  wicked  or  unfair  to  point  their 
moral  for  them  in  this  particular  instance.  It  is  doubtless 
an  unfortunate  coincidence  wliich  brings  together  the 
natural  tendency  of  a certain  political  party  to  toadyism  and 
notoriety-hunting  and  the  habit  which  their  leader  has 
of  taking  his  diversion  in  manners  which  lend  them- 
selves to  the  gratification  of  that  tendency.  It  has  been 
recalled  with  pride  and  sympathy  how  a Blackheath  pater- 
familias commended  Mr.  Gladstone  for  “ taking  his  missus 
“ with  him,  like  any  other  man.”  This  was  doubtless  most 
commendable.  But  can  it  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
his  manner  of  taking  his  family  ^bout  is  quite  that  of 
any  other  man,  unless  the  other  man  is  an  American  rail- 
way king  1 Modern  taste  among  the  classes  generally,  but 
doubtless  corruptly,  known  as  gentle  inchnes,  as  has  been 
hinted  already,  towards  the  taMng  of  holidays  in  the  most 
latent  manner  possible.  Kings  and  queens  exchange  the 
crown  and  sceptre  for  felt  hats  and  umbrellas,  and  the 
style  of  numismatic  inscriptions  for  a brief,  if  ornamental, 
address  as  Count  So-and-So  or  the  Baroness  Dash.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  these  realms  no  longer  sit  and 
sniff  at  their  fellow-travellers  in  the  sacred  seclusion 
of  their  private  carriages.  In  opposition  to  this  ab- 
sence of  pomp,  the  fashion  of  taking  a holiday  trip  in 
a mail  steamer  of  some  thousands  of  tons  all  to  one’s 
self,  attended  by  bard,  medicine-man,  and  so  forth,  might, 
to  an  unkind  eye,  have  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a relapse  into  the  barbaric.  If  this  is  a specimen  of  the 
ways  of  the  uncrowned  kings  of  the  future,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  absence  of  a crown  will  be  richly 
made  up  by  other  apparatus.  The  Bepubhean  simplicity  of 
the  Pembroke  Castle  and  of  dinners  and  lunches  with  half 
a dozen  kings  and  emperors  may  be  Bepublican  (there  are 
things  not  unlike  it  in  the  irreproachable  Bepublic  of  the 
Vanderbilts  and  the  Gordon  Bennetts),  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  seem  to  be  rather  more  Republican  than  simple. 

Once  more,  however,  let  aU  intention  of  reflecting  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  be  disclaimed.  It  is  in  effect  not  he,  but 
his  foolish  flatterers,  who  are  to  blame  for  the  absurd 
pother  made  about  a gentleman’s  hohday  in  the  North  Sea. 
Warned  by  former  experiences,  some  very  fastidious  persons 
might  indeed  have  thanked  Sir  Donald  Currie  warmly 
and  declined.  But  in  the  instance  already  noted  it  is 
recorded  that  the  perilous  experiences  of  Sir  Francis 
Delaval’s  Crazy  Castle  did  not  deter  visitors  from  repeating 
their  visit ; and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  a pleasure 
in  the  heroic  pains  of  the  hero  as  tourist  which  ordy  hero- 
tourists  know.  How  Mr.  Gladstone  made  this,  that,  and 
the  other  port';  how  he  addressed  the  Senior  Bailie  of  this 
place  and  the  Junior  Provost  (if  there  were  such  a digni- 
tary) of  that ; how  there  was  a fog  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  bright  sun  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
how  local  magnates  lent  their  carriages  (it  is  a moot  point 
whether  in  a State  progress  of  this  kind  the  revival  of 
purveyance  is  or  is  not  desirable),  and  were  thanked  by  the 
extraordinary  favour  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self— these  and  many  other  things  fill  the  columns  of  the 
papers,  which,  to  be  sure,  have  not  very  much  else  just  now 
to  fill  themselves  ■with.  With  the  inestimable  facts  comes 
the  equally  precious  comment.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
the  best  and  wisest  of  statesmen,  and  his  bard  the  best  and 
greatest  of  bards  is  only  the  repetition  of  a formula  appro- 
priate, and  consecrated  to  such  occasions.  Addresses  to  the 
Pembroke  Castle  and  her  invaluable  freight,  almost  lyrical 
in  form  and  quite  dithyrambic  in  matter,  cannot  cost  much 
to  any  man  Avho  has,  as  Mr.  Lovelace  somewhere  remarks 
of  his  friend  Belford,  “ a decent  command  of  the  English 
“ and  Latin  writers.”  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  compare 
with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  age,  character,  and  history,  the  his- 
tories, characters,  and  ages  of  all  the  kings,  emperors, 
princes,  princesses,  and  magnificos  generally  who  have 
lunched  on  board  that  sacred  bark.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  been  so  gracious  in  his  choice  of  places.  A man  has  but 
to  go  to  The  Pirate  to  be  prodigal  of  information  about 
Kirkwall,  and  if  Shakspeare  and  Campbell  between  them 
■will  not  suffice  to  furnish  him  forth  on  the  subject  of  Den- 
mark, it  is  indeed  a pity.  And  so  many  laudable  tastes  of 
the  British  pubhc  are  gratified  at  once — ^its  desire  for 
geographical  knowledge,  its  love  of  literature,  its  hero- 
worship,  and  its  appetite  for  gossip.  Whether  the  last- 
named  appetite  is  not  sufficiently  voracious  to  swaUow  all 
the  others  is  perhaps  a question.  Now  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  English  Prime  Minister  to 
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set  the  example  (or,  to  speak  more  fairly,  to  give  the  oppor- 
tunity) of  this  kind  of  thing.  Nearly  all  Prime  Ministers, 
and  certainly  all  recent  Prime  Ministers,  have,  when  not  in 
their  places  in  Parliament,  or  appearing  in  some  public 
capacity  elsewhere,  been  constantly  and  to  all  appearance 
deliberately  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  crowd  on  ordi- 
nary terms.  It  is  curious  to  compare  these  progresses  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  and  the  hundred-tongued  J eames  bruiting 
them  abroad  with  the  quiet  and  unostentatioiis  private 
life  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
accused,  and  no  doubt  with  some  justice,  of  a certain 
love  for  pomp  and  circumstance.  Mr.  Gladstone  also, 
no  doubt  v/ith  some  justice,  has  the  character  of  a plain 
man  unambitious  of  show.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  the 
man  whom  his  enemies  accused  of  vanity,  and  his  friends 
allowed  to  be  a kind  of  lover  of  the  magnificent,  passed  his 
holidays  and  spent  his  home  life  as  quietly  and  sdently  as 
the  typical  Quaker ; while  the  plain  man,  very  likely  much 
against  his  own  will,  travels  and  stars  it  in  a fashion  and 
with  circumstances  rather  suggestive  of  the  itinerant  em- 
piric of  bygone  days.  This  is  certainly  “ for  thoughts.” 
Hasty  and  ill-natured  people  will,  of  course,  say  that 
it  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  fault.  But  that  is  an  un- 
philosophical  as  well  as  an  uncharitable  explanation.  A 
better,  though  scarcely  a pleasant,  one  is  that  all  this 
silly  and  ill-bred  gossip  is  but  another  symptom  of  a 
degeneration  which  has  already  reached  its  height  in 
America,  and  which  ha6  displayed  itself  politically  to 
a considerable  extent  in  England.  Fussiness,  ostentation, 
condescension  to  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  the  vulgar  are 
things  which  are  not  merely  noticeable  in  the  chatter  about 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  sayings  and  doings,  and  the  probable 
excuse  for  that  chatter  that  the  people  delight  to  have  it 
so  is  one  which  has  been  used,  and  is  being  used,  in  far 
more  important  matters.  However,  to  vary  a phrase  of 
Thackeray’s,  there  is  the  consolation  that  all  tours  and  all 
progresses  end,  and  men  will  soon  have  heard  the  last  of  the 
Femhrohe  Castle  and  its  kings  and  emperors.  The  per- 
sistent pessimist,  of  course,  sees  many  other  Pem6ro^e  Castles 
looming  in  the  future,  but  he  may  be  left  to  his  visions. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  a long  way  from  the 
epoch  of  Lord  Castleeeagh’s  coat. 


REPUBLICAN  TACTICS. 

A WRITER  in  the  Parlement  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  note  the  current  of  rural  opinion  in  France  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  relations  existing  in  the  provinces 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Royalist  party.  In  name, 
indeed,  they  have  ceased  to  be  distinct.  The  Legitimists 
have  honourably  accepted  the  head  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
as  their  titular  sovereign,  and  the  Orleanists  have  recog- 
nised hereditary  monarchy  as  the  only  rival  from  which  the 
Republic  has  anything  to  fear.  The  political  distinctions 
which  used  to  keep  them  apart  have  lost  much  of  their 
force.  They  exist,  no  doubt,  just  as  much  as  before ; but  they 
have  ceased  to  influence  Legitimist  action.  The  theories  of 
government  held  by  Legitimists  and  by  Orleanists  have 
really  nothing  in  common,  except  the  title  that  they 
give  to  the  chief  of  the  Executive.  But  it  is  difficult 
in  practice  to  be  more  Royalist  than  the  King  ; and, 
now  that  the  Bourbons  have  the  Count  of  Paris  for  their 
chief  the  doctrines  that  found  favour  at  Frohsdorf  can  be 
preached  no  longer.  In  the  provinces,  however,  there  is  a 
division  between  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  which  is  less 
easily  disposed  of  than  those  which  have  their  origin  in 
party  organization  or  political  conviction.  The  two  sections 
belong  to  distinct  social  strata.  The  Legitimists  are 
aristocrats,  and  since  1830  the  chief  object  of  their  con- 
tempt has  been  the  Orleanist  bourgeoisie.  In  their  eyes  to 
overturn  a throne  is  more  pardonable  than  to  seize  one,  and 
though  the  authors  of  this  last  crime  have  shared  in  the 
common  misfortune  which  has  overtaken  Royalists  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  it  must  be  painful  to  a true  Legiti- 
mist to  see  them  let  off  with  such  insufficient  punish- 
ment. The  Count  of  Paris  has  succeeded  to  all  the  Count 
of  Chambord’s  pretensions  without  having  made  any  real 
sacrifice  of  his  own  convictions.  He  has  become  a legiti- 
mate King  without  abandoning  a single  constitutional  or 
Parliamentary  heresy.  This,  according  to  the  writer  in  the 
Parlement,  is  the  secret  of  the  disappearance  of  Royalist 
newspapers  and  the  dissolution  of  Royalist  Committees. 
The  Legitimsts  can  no  longer  work  for  a restoration  alone, 
and  they  will  not  work  for  one  in  conjunction  with  Orlean- 


ist shopkeepers.  They  cannot  now  treat  them  as  enemies  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  treat 
them  as  friends. 

In  this  temper  of  the  Legitimists  the  Republic,  had  it 
been  differently  administered,  might  have  found  an  excel- 
lent opportunity.  It  might  not  have  been  able  to  win 
them  over  to  its  own  side,  but  it  might  have  effectually 
prevented  them  from  taking  any  other  side.  There  are 
two  principles  which  animate  the  Legitimists,  to  the  ex- 
clusion pretty'  well  of  all  others — devotion  to  monarchy 
and  devotion  to  Catholicism.  But  the  monarchy  they  wish 
to  see  restored  is  a very  different  monarchy  from  any  which 
they  can  now  expect  to  see  restored.  The  King  himself  would 
be  no  real  believer  in  his  own  authority.  But  the  service 
which  a restoration  would  render  to  Catholicism  would  be 
immense.  Catholicism  is  in  a bad  way  under  the  existing 
Republic,  and  the  friends  of  the  Church  are  more  and  more 
becoming  identified  with  the  friends  of  the  Monarchy.  If 
the  Republic  had  been  wiser  it  might  have  done  much  to 
prevent  this  coalition.  Had  there  been  no  quarrel  between 
the  Church  and  the  Republic — and  from  the  moment  that 
Leo  XIII.  succeeded  to  the  Papal  throne  it  rested  with  the 
Republic  to  say  whether  there  should  be  such  a quarrel  or 
not — the  Legitimists  would  have  no  special  reason  to  desire 
a restoration.  Their  religion  would  have  been  equally  safe 
under  the  existing  Government,  and  their  political  convic- 
tions would  have  been  in  equal  peril  under  such  a King  as 
the  Count  of  Paris.  As  long  as  the  Count  of  Chambord 
lived  they  would  have  continued  to  call  themselves  Mon- 
archists, but  when  the  Count  of  Chambord  died  they  would 
by  degrees  have  become  reconciled  to  the  Republic.  In  this 
way  the  Fusion  would  have  been  deprived  of  more  than 
half  its  value,  since  one  of  the  parties  to  the  compact  would 
no  longer  have  had  any  active  interest  in  giving  effect  to  it. 
From  this  very  serious  danger  the  Royalist  party  has  been 
saved,  and  it  owes  its  deliverance  entirely  to  the  blunders 
of  its  adversaries.  They  have  done  all  they  could  to  make 
a reconciliation  between  the  two  secticms  inevitable,  when 
by  a little  prudence  and  common  sense  they  might  have 
made  it  something  more  than  problematical.  IJnfortunately 
for  its  chances  of  permanence,  the  Republic  is  served  by  a 
large  number  of  men  with  whom  its  interests  are  only  a 
secondary  concern.  They  are  Republicans  in  name,  but 
they  chiefly  value  the  Republic  as  a means  of  harassing  and 
injuring  religion.  Each  Minister  who  comes  into  office, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Paul  Bert,  soon  learns  how  much 
harm  this  irreligious  fervour  does  to  the  Republic;  and 
each  would  leave  the  Church  alone  if  a contrary  policy  was 
not  indispensable  to  the  retention  of  a majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  to  defy  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  a serious  matter  for  a Minister  who  has  not 
the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament,  and  even  if  he  had 
could  not  count  upon  receiving  any  effectual  support  from 
the  constituencies. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  for  the  Republic  to  do  anything 
to  make  itself  more  odious  to  the  Orleanists  than  it  is 
already,  but  out  of  a superabundance  of  caution  it  has  not 
even  omitted  this.  The  Orleanists  as  a party  have  never 
been  very  enthusiastic  Catholics.  If  they  were  in  power 
they  would  treat  the  Church  with  decent  respect,  but  they 
would  be  under  no  temptation  to  go  any  further.  The 
magistracy  is  to  them  an  object  of  greater  interest.  It  is 
in  the  class  from  which  the  magistracy  is  recruited  that 
Orleanism  has  always  been  strongest,  and  anything  which 
degrades  the  magistracy  touches  the  Orleanist  very  closely. 
The  Government  has  done  a great  deal  to  wound  this  senti- 
ment by  abohshing  the  principle  of  irremovability.  But 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  law  is  being  carried  out  is 
even  worse  than  the  law  itself.  It  is  probably  true  that 
some  magistrates  have  really  shown  themselves  hostile  to 
the  Republic,  and  if  the  dismissals  had  been  governed  by  a 
consistent  application  of  this  single  test,  the  Orleanists 
might  have  been  ready  to  concede  the  propriety  of  having 
justice  under  a Republic  administered  by  judges  who  have 
no  rooted  dislike  of  Republican  institutions.  The  second 
list  of  dismissals,  which  was  published  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  is  framed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent authorities,  upon  a much  simpler  system  than  this. 
All  that  was  said  about  the  necessity  of  purging  the 
magistracy  of  a traitorous  element  is  already  forgotten,  and 
the  only  principle  which  seems  to  .underlie  the  Minister’s 
selection  of  the  judges  to  be  compulsorily  retired  is  the 
provision  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  valuable  patronage. 
The  worst  quality  that  a magistrate  can  possess  is  a good 
income.  If  he  has  this  he  cannot  be  too  soon  got  rid  of. 
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The  magistrates  who  have  succeeded  to  the  places  thus 
forcibly  vacated  are  said  to  have  no  special  qualifications 
for  their  new  work,  and  to  owe  their  promotion  entii’ely  to 
the  amount  of  political  interest  they  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  Minister.  The  able  and  incorrupt 
administration  of  justice  has  been  treated  as  a matter  of  no 
importance  by  the  side  of  the  pai’ainount  necessity  for 
gratifying  important  supporters  of  the  present  Government. 
The  displaced  magistrates  have,  for  the  most  part,  left 
politics  alone,  and  they  may  possibly  have  thought  that  on 
this  ground  they  would  escape  the  puiifying  touch  of  M. 
Martin-Feuill^e.  If  so,  they  have  attached  far  too  little 
importance  to  the  wolfish  eagerness  with  which  eveiy  good 
thing  is  waited  for  by  the  more  businesslike  members  of 
the  Republican  party.  According  to  the  Journal  des  Dehats, 
which  never  blames  the  present  Ministry  when  it  can  help 
it,  the  chief  seats  on  the  Judicial  Bench  have  been  treated 
as  so  many  baits  by  which  to  attract  Parliamentary  sup- 
port. 


MORE  BURGLARIES. 

Last  week  we  called  attention  to  the  numerous  bur- 
glaries which  have  lately  been  committed,  and  to  the 
proposal  that  the  police  told  off  on  dangerous  duty  should 
be  as  well  armed  as  the  ruffians  whom  they  are  set  to  watch 
and  to  capture.  The  special  meeting  said  to  have  been  held 
at  Scotland  Yard  on  the  subject  is  now  declared  to  have 
been  simply  an  ordinary  one;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the 
statements  made  in  the  papers  with  regard  to  the  arming 
of  the  police  were  inaccurate.  We  are  glad  to  hear  this ; for 
the  gist  of  these  statements  was  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  twenty  superintendents  who  attended  the  meeting 
were  opposed  to  suppljdng  any  part  of  the  police,  at  least  at 
present,  with  revolvers,  and  that  a loud  whistle,  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  constable’s  truncheon,  was  proposed  as  an 
alternative.  The  latter  suggestion  might  reflect  more  credit 
on  the  playfulness  than  on  the  sagacity  of  the  maker ; and, 
as  the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  meeting 
has  been  officially  or  semi-officially  denied,  it  was  possibly 
not  made  at  aU.  It  has  since  been  reasonably  objected 
by  one  experienced  constable,  whose  opinion  was  quoted  in 
a letter  to  the  Times,  that  while  the  policeman  was  blow- 
ing his  whistle,  an  active  burglar  would  choke  him  with  his 
own  staff.  It  is  as  absurd  to  arm  the  police  with  whistles 
as  to  arm  a regiment  of  cavalry  with  bugles.  The  rattle, 
for  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  substitute  the  whistle,  was 
not  a weapon,  but  merely  a means  of  at  once  calling  for 
aid  and  probably  causing  the  criminal  to  take  to  flight. 
It  is  now  merely  a signal  to  him  to  draw  his  revolver 
and  use  it.  As  to  the  proposed  combination  of  whistle 
and  truncheon,  even  if  the  burglar  did  not  use  the 
simple  expedient  of  knocking  the  whole  apparatus  down 
the  constable’s  throat,  he  would  still  have  plenty  of  time, 
before  the  music  was  ended,  of  getting  out  of  harm’s  way. 
A policeman  cannot  hotly  pursue  a burglar  and  at  the  same 
time  have  breath  enough  to  spare  for  such  whistling  as  will 
bring  a comrade,  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  on  to 
the  spot.  And  if  the  burglar  has  been  brought  to  bay,  and 
cannot  escape  without  disabling  his  pursuer,  he  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  shoot  him  dead  while  the  policeman  is 
whistling  for  help.  He  will  have  an  even  better  opportunity 
to  do  so  than  if  the  latter  were  promptly  to  attack  him 
with  his  staff.  He  will  have  time  to  take  good  aim,  and  be 
relieved  from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  dealing  with  two 
opponents  instead  of  one.  And  even  if  the  one  policeman 
is  joined  by  a comrade,  the  revolver  still  gives  the  single 
burglar  an  advantage  over  the  two  constables. 

The  question  really  lies  in  a very  narrow  compass.  There 
is  a class  of  men  who  are  increasing  either  in  numbers  or 
in  audacity,  and  who  make  or  supplement  their  living  by 
means  of  burglary.  They  habitually  carry  with  them 
weapons  by  which  death  can  be  caused,  of  which  weapons 
the  most  dangerous  is  the  revolver  ; and  these  they  freely 
use  against  the  owner  of  the  house  which  they  break  into 
and  plunder,  against  the  police,  and  against  any  neighbour 
or  passer-by  rvho  may  chance  to  interfere  with  them.  The 
papers  every  day  give  clear  evidence  of  this  fact.  Last 
Sunday  morning,  near  St.  Albans,  a burglar  broke  into  the 
house  of  a gardener,  and  stabbed  him  several  times  when 
the  owner  seized  him.  Fortunately  the  gardener’s  wife  W'as 
a woman  of  determination,  and  used  the  poker  with  such 
effect  that  the  housebreaker  was  disabled  and  captured. 
The  details  of  this  case  bear  out  wffiat  we  said  last  week  as 


to  the  reluctance  which  respectable  people  have  to  do  serious 
injury  oven  to  rolffiors,  as  compared  with  the  recklessness 
with  wliich  the  latter  attempt  to  take  life.  The  gardenei'’s 
wife,  according  to  the  evidence,  struck  tlic  burglar  “ gently 
“ at  first,”  and  did  not  make  strong  enough  use  of  the 
poker  to  make  the  man  drop  his  knife  till  milder  measui  es 
had  failed.  It  is  the  fact,  as  we  have  said,  that  not  only 
is  the  biu’glar,  as  a rule,  much  better  armed  than  those 
whom  he  attacks,  but  he  makes  a use  of  his  weapons 
which  they  would  not  make  even  if  they  had  them. 
A still  more  significant  case  was  reported  in  the  papers 
the  other  day.  Three  men  were  noticed  by  a police- 
man to  be  engaged  in  trying  to  force  open  a public- 
house  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Two  of 
the  men  escaped,  but  one  was,  after  a desperate  straggle, 
captured  by  the  policeman  with  the  help  of  a passer- 
by. The  constable  was  knocked  down,  kicked,  and  other- 
wise maltreated,  the  prisoner  threatening  to  “ do  for 
“ him.”  He  had  a knife  upon  his  person  which  was  to 
serve  the  double  pimpose  of  housebreaking  and  of  “ doing 
“ for  ” the  police.  “ There  was  little  doubt,”  says  the 
newspaper  report,  “ that  he  would  have  carried  this  threat 
“ into  effect  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  help.”  The 
prisoner  tried  to  throttle  the  policeman,  who  asked  him  to 
desist,  as  otherwise  he  should  he  obliged  to  use  his  truncheon. 
The  deserving  citizen  who  came  to  the  constable’s  aid  re- 
marked, with  some  naivete,  that  he  should  not  blame  him 
if  he  did.  Ho  sensible  person  would  have  blamed  him  if 
he  had  used  it  with  the  utmost  vigour.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  as  yet  burglars  carrying  deadly  weapons 
are  not  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  which  proved 
so  salutary  in  checldng  the  once  prevalent  crime  of 
garotting.  That  punishment  is  flogging. 

It  may  be  a disgrace  to  our  civilization,  but  it  is  a fact, 
that  there  is  a large  class  of  people  in  our  midst  whom 
nothing  but  sheer  physical  terror  will  keep  from  robbery, 
violent  assault,  and  even,  in  case  of  need,  from  murder.  It 
is  from  this  class  that  the  ranks  of  the  burglars  are  recruited. 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are,  as  a rule,  men  of 
courage.  Occasionally  we  find  one  of  this  class  who  seems 
to  have  a brutal  insensibility ; but  nearly  all  the  proceedings, 
whether  of  robbers  or  “ roughs,”  go  to  show  that  they  derive 
their  confidence  from  superior  strength,  or  superior  numbers, 
or  superior  weapons.  Let  us  take  two  cases  only  from  this 
week’s  papers.  At  Lambeth,  the  other  day,  two  men  were 
charged  with  being  drank  and  disorderly  in  the  Norwood 
Road,  and  two  other  men  with  attempting  to  rescue  the 
prisoners.  It  seems  that  the  neighbourhood  has  long  been 
infested  with  ruffians  of  this  description,  who  nightly  insult 
and  assault  respectable  persons  who  pass  by.  They  are 
armed  with  sticks,  spikes,  and  pieces  of  chain,  “ which 
“ they  are  in  the  habit  of  flourishing  about  in  a threaten- 
“ ing  manner.”  They  are  known  as  the  “ Norwood  gang 
“ of  roughs,”  of  which  Miller,  one  of  the  prisoners,  is 
“ king.”  Last  Saturday  night  three  hundred  of  these  people 
assembled  in  the  Norwood  Road  to  enjoy  their  usual  recrea- 
tion, when  the  police  intervened  and  arrested,  not  without 
great  difficulty,  two  of  the  ringleaders  and  two  others  who 
tried  to  rescue  them.  Miller,  the  “ king,”  was  sentenced, 
we  regret  to  see,  to  only  one  month’s  hard  labour,  and 
before  the  end  of  October  will  doubtless  resume  his  regal 
functions  in  Norwood  or  elsewhere.  Two  brothers,  in  a 
more  respectable  station  of  life,  were  also  charged  with 
assaulting  the  police,  and  rescuing  a man  from  their 
custody.  One  of  these  persons  is  a builder,  and  had 
been  giving  his  men  what  is  termed  a “ treat.”  It  seems 
that  about  midnight  the  party  broke  up,  and  as  they  were 
returning  home  in  a disorderly  manner  one  of  them 
began  ringing  a bell.  When  the  police  intervened  the 
two  defendants  violently  assaulted  him.  They  are  said 
to  have  wrenched  the  policeman’s  truncheon  from  him, 
and  to  have  beaten  him  over  the  head  with  it,  and 
finally  to  have  dashed  him  to  the  ground.  One  of  twa 
other  policemen  who  came  to  the  rescue  was  also  injured, 
though  not  so  seriously  as  the  first.  Why  the  Bench  let  off 
the  two  offenders  with  a fine  without  inflicting  on  them  the 
stigma  of  imprisonment  we  are  not  told. 

It  is  plain  that  we  may  have  in  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter  to  look  forward  to  a fresh  outbreak  of  the  burglaries 
and  murderous  assaults  which  f om  time  to  time  become 
epidemic  among  us.  There  is  no  way  of  dealing  prac- 
tically with  the  evil  with  which  we  are  now  more  than 
threatened  but  to  let  the  criminal  feel  that  he  himself 
incurs  as  much  risk  as  that  to  which  he  exposes  those  whom 
he  seeks  to  rob  or  assault.  The  mere  fact  that  firearms  are 
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kept  in  a private  house  often  causes  the  burglar  sedulously 
to  avoid  it.  There  is  a case  in  point  where  a lady,  living 
in  a suburban  district,  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  pistol- 
shooting in  her  garden.  She  was  living  with  only  two 
female  servants  in  the  house.  One  winter’s  night  four  or 
five  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  including  the 
adjacent  ones  on  either  side,  were  either  broken  into  or  ex- 
perimented on  by  burglars,  as  footprints  in  the  snow  clearly 
showed  ; but  the  house  where  the  pistol  was  known  to  be 
was  left  in  peace.  The  burglar  is  much  more  careful  of 
his  own  life  than  the  policeman  is ; and,  if  once  he  knew 
that  his  risk  was  equal  to  that  of  his  opponent,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  there  would  be  a great  decrease  in  the  number 
of  burglaries.  Apart  from  this,  we  hold  that  it  is  only  just 
to  those  of  the  police  who  have  to  undertake  dangerous 
duty  that  they  should  be  provided  with  complete  means 
of  self-defence.  It  is  also  a fact  that  the  life  of  a competent 
policeman  is  valuable,  and  that  the  life  of  a habitual  criminal 
is  worse  than  valueless,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  question.  No  responsible  person  has  pro- 
posed that  every  policeman  should  carry  a loaded  revolver 
in  his  pocket;  but  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  trustworthy 
men,  put  on  specially  dangerous  duty,  should  be  armed,  and 
known  to  be  armed,  as  efficiently  as  those  whom  they  have 
to  watch  against.  The  experiment  might  at  least  be  tried, 
and  it  could  not  be  tried  on  a viler  body  than  that  of  the 
burglar 


JOHN  PAYNE  COLLIER. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety-four  does  more  than  revive  the  memory  of  a 
once  famous  controversy,  and  more  even  than  involve  the 
striking  of  the  name  of  the  oldest  Englishman  of  letters  of 
any  rank  from  the  list.  It  recalls  the  beginning,  as  it  may 
almost  be  called,  of  the  regular  study  of  English  literature. 
The  eighteenth  century  had  done  much  for  Shakspeare, 
and  not  a little  for  other  writers  here  and  there,  but  it  had 
not  attacked  with  any  system  the  body  of  English  prose 
and  verse  before  the  Restoration.  Mr.  Collier  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  school  who,  with  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and 
Hazlitt  at  their  head,  from  the  side  of  literary  criticism, 
and  with  himself  as  their  chief  scholar,  rediscovered,  and 
for  the  first  time  surveyed,  the  patrimony  of  old  English 
letters.  He  lived  to  see  the  work  almost  completed,  and, 
moreover,  to  see  a very  different  school  succeed  his  own. 
It  was  not  accidental  nor  insignificant  that  the  three  great 
masters  of  literary  {esthetics  who  have  just  been  mentioned 
have  been  associated  with  this  friend  who  so  long  survived 
them.  Mr.  Collier  himself,  like  the  majority  of  the  critics 
of  his  school,  was  essentially  literary.  He  and  they  were 
not  exempt  from  some  of  the  foibles  of  commentators ; and 
it  may  be  freely  allowed,  without  touching  for  the  present 
on  the  most  famous  incident  of  Mr.  Collier’s  life,  that 
they  fell  far  short  of  their  successors  in  strict  accuracy  and 
in  that  plodding  attention  to  fact  which  in  those  successors 
accompanies,  and  in  part  redeems,  folhes  from  which  the 
older  Shakspearians  were  entmely  exempt.  But  these  older 
Shakspearians — the  generation  which  succeeded  Malone — 
at  least  never  forgot  that  what  they  were  treating  was 
matter  of  art,  not  matter  of  science  ; a living  thing,  not  a 
dead  one ; a subject  in  which  taste  and  feeling  and  vision,  not 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  still  less  mysterious  processes  to  be 
described  rather  by  terms  ending  in  mancy  than  in  metry 
or  logy,  have  to  do. 

Tins  good  mark  Mr.  Collier’s  work  never  lacked.  It 
belongs  to  his  Poetical  Decameron,  which  this  very  year  has 
attained  its  grand  climacteric ; it  is  evident  in  his  edition  of 
“ Dodsley,”  in  his  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  in  his  various 
Shakspearian  writings,  and  not  least  in  his  selection  of 
matter  for  his  reprints — a point  in  which  it  may  be  delicately 
hinted  that  his  successors  have  not  equalled  him  any  more 
than  in  other  matters.  Against  this  great  merit,  a merit 
in  which  the  specialists  of  the  moment  affect  to  see  a defect, 
as  well  as  against  his  untiring  industry,  disinterested  affec- 
tion for  his  subject,  and  vast  additions  to  the  positive 
knowledge  of  it,  there  have  to  be  set,  first,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a somewhat  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  documents ; 
secondly,  and  problematically,  something  to  which  more  or 
less  uncharitable  judges  may  give,  and  have  given,  more  or 
less  uncharitable  names,  beginning  with  culpable  credulity 
and  ending  with  deliberate  imposture.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  rake  up  very  busily  the  embers  of  the  Perkins  contro- 
versy. The  expert  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  the 


corrections  from  the  palseographical  side  was  no  doubt  so 
strong  as  to  be  almost  overwhelming.  But  there  have 
never  been  wanting  very  capable  persons  who  saw  internal 
evidence  of  a character  ivhich,  if  it  did  not  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  annotations,  at  least  went  very  far  to 
excuse  Mr.  Collier  for  believing  and  championing  them. 
As  to  the  harshest  theory,  that  of  deliberate  falsification,  it 
is  clearly  not  susceptible  of  proof  and  may  be  said  to  be 
extremely  improbable.  If  Mr.  Collier  had  been  a dealer 
in  books,  there  would  have  been  a motive  for  fraud ; but  he 
was  only  a critic  of  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cor- 
rections could  have  reflected  any  credit  on  himself  there 
would  have  been  a motive ; but,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
author,  he  positively  forfeited  his  own  claim  to  the  merit 
of  those  pretty  numerous  ones  which  as  conjectures  show 
real  critical  insight.  Lastly,  if  the  corrections  could  have 
been  attributed  to  Shakspeare  himself,  an  ill-regulated 
desire  to  support  favourite  explanations  might  have 
prompted  the  deed ; but,  on  the  showing  of  the  hypothesis, 
they  could  not  have  been  written  till  years  after  Shak- 
speare’s  death.  On  the  other  hand,  deception  for  deception’s 
sake  in  such  a matter  is  so  incongruous  with  the  sincere  and 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  greatest  name  in  literature  which 
Mr.  Collier  undoubtedly  showed,  that  it  seems  hardly 
more  acceptable  than  deception  for  gain’s  sake,  or  for  the 
sake  of  winning  credit  for  cleverness,  or  for  the  sake  of 
supporting  favourite  crotchets.  Illud  Cassianum  at  least  is 
decisive  in  Mr.  Collier’s  favour  as  to  deliberate  imposture ; 
it  is  impossible  to  see  what  advantage  to  him  some  such  im- 
posture could  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of 
a hoax  which,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  admissible 
enough  (for  most  men  are  ready  to  believe  what 
they  wish  to  believe)  is  attended  by  another  difficulty, 
common  to  it  and  to  the  harsher  supposition,  that  the 
hoaxer  must  have  been  an  uncommonly  clever  and  an  un- 
commonly well-read  man.  Again  and  again  the  difficulty 
presents  itself,  why  should  such  a man  present  the  fruits  of 
his  own  ingenuity  and  research  gratis  and  with  no  prospect 
of  reward  to  the  thankless  and  long-departed  shade  of  a 
seventeenth-century  Perkins  or  Perkyns  ? To  this  there 
is  nothing  to  add,  save  that  the  inexplicable  is  a pretty 
common  phenomenon  in  human  actions. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  animosity  with  which 
Mr.  Collier’s  supposed  delinquencies  have  been  treated  by 
some  other  Shakspearian  critics  is  due  at  least  as  much  to 
the  antagonism  of  spirit  already  referred  to  as  to  a just 
wrath  at  inexactitude  and  deception  on  the  part  of  persons 
scrupulously  exact  and  plain-dealing.  The  school  of  neo- 
Shakspearians  which  has  for  some  years  been  in  flourishing 
was  in  process  of  development  at  the  time  of  the  Perkins 
controversy,  and  the  methods  of  this  school  were,  as  has 
been  said,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  methods  of  Coleridge 
and  of  Hazlitt,  of  Lamb  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  Collier. 
The  man  who  counts  the  leaves  of  a flower,  measures  the 
height  of  its  stalk,  weighs  its  seed,  and  keeps  elaborate 
notes  of  its  date^  of  blowing,  naturally  regards  the  man  who 
prefers  to  look  at  it  and  smell  it  and  generally  enjoy  it  as 
an  aesthetic  fribble;  while  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the 
aesthetic  fribble  generally  returns  the  compliment  by  setting 
the  man  with  the  note-book  down  as  a solemn  trifler.  Of 
course  Mr.  Collier  did  a great  deal,  a very  great  deal,  of 
purely  scholiastic  woi’k ; but  then  he  always  did  it  in  a lite- 
rary spirit — a quality  not  too  prominent  among  neo-Shak- 
spearians.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  his  work  on  his  various 
authors  was  due  to  a previous  literary  appreciation  of 
them,  and  not  to  the  mere  scientific  desire  to  have  subjects 
to  ferret  about,  and  analyse,  and  convert  into  dry  or  wet 
(generally  dry)  preparations.  He  had  not  that  consuming 
love  of  the  letter,  that  strict  devotion  to  misspellings  and 
mispunctuations,  which  fills  the  most  respectable  hearts  of 
his  successors.  And,  while  acknowledging  the  excellence  of 
diligence,  faithfulness  to  originals,  strict  rejection  of  the 
obviously  or  probably  unauthentic,  and  the  like,  it  is  still 
possible  for  a lover  of  literature  to  think  that  the  more 
excellent  way  is  to  unite  with  the  good  gift  of  editorial 
fidelity,  conditioned  by  discretion,  the  even  better  gift  of 
critical  appreciation,  guided  and  directed  by  literary  taste. 
The  latter  without  the  former  must,  of  course,  except  in  the 
case  of  men  of  exceptional  genius,  end  in  the  writing  of 
mere  iloges,  pretty  in  style  and,  perhaps,  in  sentiment,  but 
barren  of  information  and  fact.  The  former  without  the  latter 
does,  as  is  seen,  alas  ! too  often,  degenerate  into  the  production 
of  mere  scholia,  usually  trivial  and  sometimes  ineffably 
puerile.  It  was  the  merit  of  the  best  men  of  Mr.  Collier’s 
school,  and  to  a very  great  extent  of  Mr.  Collier  himself 
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that  they  did  secure,  to  some  extent,  if  not  completely,  the 
wiion  of  the  two,  and  it  may  be  very  strongly  doubted 
whether  their  successors  have  on  their  side  been  equally 
fortunate.  They  will,  probably  urge  in  their  own  favour 
that  they  have  at  least,  by  the  more  positive  character  of 
their  researches,  supplied  the  purely  literary  critic  with 
matter  which  he,  ingrate  that  he  is,  uses,  while  he  curses 
his  purveyor.  But  the  precise  point  at  issue  is, 
whether  it  is  not  better  that  the  two  trades  should 
be  united  as  a matter  of  course  than  that  we  should 
have  on  the  one  side  a race  of  flowery  generalizers, 
preciously  talking  and  never  researching  at  all ; and,  on 
the  other,  a race  of  scholiasts  dividing  their  time  between 
grubbing  among  documents  and  playing  with  the  results  of 
their  grubbings  such  tricks  as  that  of  the  ingenious  lady 
who,  having,  as  she  has  informed  the  world,  read  carefully 
5,300  works  of  328  authors  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
phrase  “ Is  it  possible  1 ” actually  occurs  both  in  Shakspeare 
and  Bacon  ; so  that  it  is  clear  that  Bacon  must  have  been 
Shakspeare. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ASSYE. 

TO-MORROW  is  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Assye 
— a battle  ever  memorable  as  the  most  signal  in  a series  of 
defeats  inflicted  by  the  English  on  the  great  native  Power  which 
disputed  with  us  the  supremacy  in  India,  and  as  the  first  of  the 
many  victories  to  he  won  by  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo.  The 
policy  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas 
was  Lord  Wellesley’s,  and  its  initial  force  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  of  the  time.  The  Earl  of  Mornington  held  a promi- 
nent position  among  that  band  of  younger  statesmen  whose  one 
aim  it  was  to  crush  the  revolutionary  forces  of  France.  They 
were  anti-Jacobins  above  all  things.  The  young  peer’s  most  suc- 
cessful speech,  a speech  which  won  him  the  approval  and  the  notice 
of  Pitt,  was  an  impassioned  philippic  against  Jacobinism  and  the 
crimes  of  the  Directory.  Inspired  with  such  views,  and  resolved 
that  it  was  his  mission  to  extirpate  French  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  Lord  Mornington  landed  in  India.  And 
the  alarm  created  by  the  growth  of  French  influence  in  the  native 
States  was  no  groundless  panic.  Never  had  the  French  been  able 
to  reckon  on  more  powerful  allies.  Tippoo  Sultaun,  “ our  im- 
placable enemy,”  was  in  communication  with  the  Directory  and 
waited  but  their  help  “to  drive  the  hated  English  into  the 
sea.”  Our  old  ally,  the  Nizam,  deserted  by  England  and  defeated 
by  the  Mahrattas,  had  been  forced  to  organize  a body  of  regular 
infantry  which  might  perhaps  afibrd  him  some  protection  from  his 
dreaded  foes.  Accordingly  he  had  raised  a force  of  ten  thousand 
men  exclusively  commanded  by  French  ollicers : and  this  body, 
known  as  M.  Raymond's  corps,  was  entirely  subject  to  French 
influence,  and  continued  a standing  menace  to  England.  In  the 
North  of  India  was  a still  more  formidable  army  connected  with 
the  French  interest  and  officered  by  Frenchmen.  In  the  Doab, 
a fertile  province  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  assigned 
for  its  support,  the  adventurer  De  Boigne  had  raised  for  his 
master,  Scindiah,  the  largest  and  best  disciplined  force  in 
India.  Here,  wielding  the  powers  of  an  independent  prince, 
De  Boigne  had  formed  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  of 
which  nearly  twenty  thousand  were  infantry.  These  men,  always 
well  and  punctually  paid — a thing  most  uncommon  in  the  army 
of  a native  prince — were  excellently  drilled  and  equipped.  He 
had  furnished  himself,  in  addition,  with  a park  of  artillery  finer 
than  any  in  India,  our  own  not  excepted ; and  the  whole  force, 
officered  as  it  was  by  Frenchmen,  would  have  certainly  supported 
any  movement  of  France  upon  India.  De  Boigne  had  lately  left 
the  country,  and  the  command-in-chief  had  fallen  upon  M.  Perron, 
whose  interests  were  exclusively  French,  and  who,  it  is  said,  had 
at  once  opened  negotiations  with  General  Bonaparte.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  prelude  to  vaster 
schemes  of  Eastern  conquest,  was  being  planned  and  executed,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lord  Wellesley  considered  it 
essential  to  destroy  all  the  sources  of  French  power  in  India. 
The  miserable  levies  obtained  by  Tippoo  from  Mauritius  deter- 
mined Lord  Wellesley  on  the  destruction  of  the  State  of  Mysore. 
But  before  subduing  Tippoo  he  succeeded  in  disbanding  the 
French  corps  at  Hyderabad,  and  in  restoring  our  old  influence. 

The  price,  however,  at  which  this  was  accomplished  was  not  in- 
significant. The  Nizam  only  consented  to  the  disbanding  of 
Raymond’s  corps  on  condition  that  we  would  protect  him  from  the 
Mahrattas.  This  we  agreed  to  do:  French  influence  was  destroyed 
at  Hyderabad,  and  the  Nizam’s  forces  joined  us  in  the  march  on 
Seringapatam.  But  in  undertaking  to  defend  the  Nizam  we 
had  practically  undertaken  to  go  to  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
unless  we  could  induce  them  to  give  up  those  claims  for  C/iout 
which  they  had  forced  the  Nizam  to  acknowledge  after  the 
battle  of  Kurdlah.  Lord  Wellesley  was  not  the  man  to  wait  to 
be  attacked.  He  accepted  the  necessities  of  the  position,  and 
at  once  set  his  diplomatic  agents  in  motion  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  adhesion  of  the  Peishwa  to  the  treaty  of  1 800  with  the 
Nizam,  or  at  least  to  get  him  to  agree  that  the  Mahratta  claims 
should  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  English.  The  re- 


fusal of  the  Peishwa,  the  commotions  which  disturbed  bis  kingdom, 
his  flight  to  Bassein,  his  agreement  to  a complete  subsidiary  treaty, 
his  reinstatement  at  Poonah  by  the  army  of  General  Wellesley, 
the  massingof  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Company 
by  the  two’ great  Mahratta  chieftains,  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  their  refusal  to  resign  their  claims  on  the  Nizam,  and  the 
various  steps  in  the  tedious  negotiations  with  them  till  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  cannot  here  be  followed  in  detail.  Though  the 
war  with  the  Mahrattas  can  thus  be  shown  to  have  been  the 
necessary  and  logical  consequence  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  anti-French 
policy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  desire  to  bind  and  break  the 
Mahratta  confederacy  in  the  iron  bonds  of  a system  of  subsidiary 
alliances  had  now  become  itself  a primary  object  of  his  policy. 
The  English,  not  the  Mahrattas,  were  to  be  supreme  in  India. 
Lord  Wellesley  entered  confidently  upon  the  war,  against  a power 
whose  territories  stretched  to  every  quarter  of  the  peninsula. 
Never  before  had  a campaign  been  opened  upon  such  a scale  in 
India.  From  Delhi  in  the  north  to  Guzerat  on  the  western 
coast,  from  Poonah  to  Hyderabad  in  the  centre,  from  Hyder- 
abad to  Orissa  and  the  coast  line  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  ex- 
tended the  vast  theatre  of  war.  The  English  force  distributed 
throughout  this  huge  area  numbered  some  fifty  thousand  men, 
while  the  armies  of  the  Mahrattas  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand.  It  is  with  the  war  in  the  Deccan 
that  we  are  now  concerned.  It  is  not  possible,  however,^  to 
describe  the  marches  and  countermarches  on  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  Nizam  and  the  Company  made  by  General  Wellesley  and 
Colonel  Stevenson  in  their  attempts  to  come  up  with  the  combined 
army  of  the  two  chieftains.  But  on  the  21st  of  September  the 
two  corps  of  Wellesley  and  Stevenson  met  at  Budnapore,  and  a 
common  plan  was  there  agreed  on.  The  two  armies  were  to 
proceed  round  a range  of  hills  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
Mahrattas,  one  moving  by  the  eastern,  the  other  by  the  western 
route,  and  on  the  24th  a joint  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  enemy. 
General  Wellesley,  passing  by  the  eastern  route,  traversed  the 
defiles  in  the  hills  without  difficulty,  and  reached  Naulnair  on  the 
23rd.  Here  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  were  within 
a distance  of  six  miles,  but  that  their  cavalry  had  already  moved 
off,  and  that  their  infantry  was  preparing  to  follow.  Not  willing 
that  the  enemy  should  escape  his  attack  while  in  this  condition, 
the  General  at  once  ordered  the  Quartermaster-General  to  take  up 
the  colours,  and  moved  forward,  leaving  only  a small  force  to- 
guard  the  baggage.  After  proceeding  some  four  miles,  the  English 
reached  the  brow  of  the  high  ground  along  which  they  had  been 
marching.  The  General  and  his  Staff  had  been  riding  in  advance 
of  the  line,  and  the  first  sight  from  the  brow  showed  him  how 
false  had  been  the  news  of  the  morning,  for  there  below  him,  and 
distant  only  some  two  miles,  though  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
river,  lay  encamped,  not  merely  the  enemy’s  infantry,  but  their 
whole  army,  horse  and  foot.  In  fact,  he  had  come  unawares  on  the 
Mahratta  army  in  full  force,  and  Stevenson's  corps  was  not  within 
distance  to  support  him.  From  the  rising  ground  could  be  seen 
the  whole  of  the  field  which  in  a few  hours  was  to  become  famous 
as  one^of  the  great  battlegrounds  of  India.  Below  the  rising  ground, 
and  running  from  west  to  east,  lay  the  river  Kaitna — a river  flowing 
at  the  bottom  of  a nullah  or  ravine,  the  steep  sides  of  which  made 
the  passage  of  cannon  impossible  except  in  a few  places.  North  of 
the  Kaitna  was  another  nullah — the  Juah,  which,  after  running  for 
some  way  parallel  to  the  Kaitna,  took  a sharp  turn  and  emptied 
itself  into  the  latter  river.  The  village  of  Assye  lay  in  a small 
bend  of  the  Juah  nullah.  The  only  ford  in  the  course  of  the 
Kaitna  was  that  which  lay  between  the  two  villages  of  Peepulgaon 
and  Warroor,  not  far  from  the  point  where  the  Juah  joins  the 
Kaitna.  In  the  broader  part  of  the  tongue  of  land  thus  left 
between  the  two  rivers,  lay  the  Mahratta  army.  The  cavalry 
which  was  on  the  right,  and  thus  nearest  the  English  as  they 
approached,  lay  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Kaitna  which  flowed 
half  a mile  in  their  front.  The  infantry  and  guns  on  their  left 
extended  from  the  cavalry  across  the  tongue  of  land  to  the 
Juah,  and  rested  on  the  fortified  village  of  Assye.  The 
army  which  thus  lay  in  view  of  the  English,  and  separated 
from  them  only  by  the  stream  of  the  Kaitna,  differed  materially 
from  the  old  armies  of  Mahratta  horse  which  had  once  swept 
over  the  plains  of  India  as  rapidly  and  as  destructively  as  a flight 
•of  locusts.  There  still  existed  in  their  clouds  of  light  horse  some- 
thing of  the  old  spirit,  but  the  Mahratta  army  now  facing  General 
Wellesley  carried  with  it  a train  of  more  than  100  guns  of  great 
calibre,  and  managed  by  European  artillerymen.  Indeed,  so  admir- 
ably were  the  guns  worked,  that  English  officers  who  had  seen 
the  firing  of  the  French  artillery  in  Europe  declared  cannon  could 
not  be  better  handled.  In  Scindiah's  army,  too,  were  10,000 
regular  infantry  led  by  French  officers — some  soldiers  from  that 
great  army  of  the  Doab  which  had  been  trained  by  De  Boigne, 
and  some  a contingent  from  the  forces  raised  by  the  infamous 
Begum  Sumroo,  the  history  of  whose  strange  life  and  stranger 
crimes  resounded  throughout  India. 

Such  was  the  army  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  a force 
which  could  not  have  numbered  less  than  fifty  thousand  men.  The 
force  that  was  opposed  to  them  was  also  difl'erent  from  the  armies 
which  English  generals  had  been  accustomed  to  command  in  India. 
The  English  infantry  were  not  now  the  refuse  of  the  gaols  and 
crimping-houses,  nor  were  the  Sepoys  the  miserable  “ peons”  of  Orme, 
who,  either  half-bred  Portuguese  or  Indians  of  the  lowest  type, 
formed  the  native  troops  on  which  Clive  and  Lawrence  had  been 
forced  to  rely.  The  Sepoys  in  General  Wellesley’s  army  amounted  to 
four  battalions  of  ellicient  infantry,  500  strong,  while  the  74th 
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and  78th  English  infantry  numbered  some  600  each ; the  artillery 
were  150,  while  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  19th  Dragoons  and 
three  regiments  of  native  horse,  were  computed  at  1,200  sabres. 
It  was  with  this  handful  of  men,  not  5,000  strong,  that  General 
Wellesley  found  himself  on  the  rising  ground  confronting  the  vast 
army  of  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  called  upon  to  choose  between 
attack  or  retreat.  He  hesitated  not  to  attack,  and  his  decision  was 
based  on  no  Quixotic  desire  “ to  share  the  glory  with  the  smallest 
possible  numbers,”  but  on  a wise  and  cool  judgment  of  the 
situation.  The  General  understood  the  Mahratta  character 
and  their  system  of  war.  If  vigorously  assailed  they  would  yield  ; 
but  let  him  once  retire  before  them,  and  they  would  attack  and 
perhaps  overwhelm  him,  while  his  camp  and  munitions  would 
almost  certainly  fall  into  their  hands.  It  was  as  when  a man 
comes  suddenly  and  unawares  on  some  savage  beast.  Retreat 
will  embolden  it;  his  best  policy  is  to  strike.  Accordingly 
General  Wellesley  resolved  to  attack,  and  to  direct  his  attack  on 
the  enemy’s  left,  where  lay  their  infantry.  To  do  this  he  must 
cross  the  river  some  distance  to  the  eastward.  Such  a movement 
he  saw  would  place  him  at  an  advantage.  Posted  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  land  between  the  rivers,  the  flanks  of  his 
small  force  would  be  protected,  w'hile,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
huge  masses  of  the  enemy,  cramped  by  the  want  of  space,  would 
be  unable  to  manoeuvre.  He  therefore  decided  to  descend  from 
the  rising  ground,  march  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Kaitna, 
and  cross  the  river  at  the  villages  of  Peepulgaon  and  Warroor, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  had  conjectured  there  must  be  a ford  ; for  two 
villages  would  not  have  grown  up  on  opposite  sides  of  a river 
without  such  means  of  communication.  As  our  troops  descended 
the  slope  large  bodies  of  the  enemy’s  horse — among  whom  was 
Sciudiah  in  person — crossed  the  river,  and,  getting  within 
gunshot,  began  to  inflict  some  trifling  annoyance  on  our  cavalry. 
The  infantry  and  guns,  however,  covered  by  the  cavalry,  moved 
on  towards  the  ford,  followed,  though  but  little  harassed, 
by  the  Mahrattas.  As  the  English  line  passed  opposite  the 
Mahratta  camp,  a cannonade  of  some  vehemence  was  directed 
against  it  from  across  the  river.  The  distance,  however,  being 
great,  little  execution  was  done.  The  ford  was  now  reached,  and 
the  whole  English  force,  except  some  few  irregular  cavalry,  passed 
the  Kaitna,  “ luckily  ” — to  use  the  General’s  phrase — without 
opposition.  The  English  line  was  then  formed  under  a heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  who  had  reformed,  and  were  slowly  ad- 
vancing with  a line  stretching  across  from  one  river  to  the  other, 
their  right  resting  on  the  Kaitna,  their  left  on  the  village  of  Assye. 
The  English  force  was  in  two  lines,  with  a reserve  of  cavalry  in 
the  rear.  In  the  first  line  w^ere  the  78th,  in  the  second  the  74th. 
The  forward  movement  now  began  under  a fire  which  the  General 
himself,  no  user  of  idle  words  on  such  occasions,  described  as 
terrible.  The  first  effect  of  this  fire  was  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  our  artillery,  not  because  the  guns  were  silenced,  but  because  so 
many  of  the  bullocks  and  gun  Lascars  employed  in  drawing  them 
were  killed  that  they  could  not  be  brought  on.  The  order 
was  then  given  that  they  should  be  left  behind,  and  the  line 
moved  on  without  them.  "When  the  English  troops  were  near 
enough  to  the  enemy’s  line  to  hear  them  shout,  the  cannonade 
became  still  more  furious.  During  this  time  the  General  rode 
back  at  full  gallop  to  the  cavalry,  and,  ordering  Colonel 
Maxwell  to  take  care  of  the  right  of  the  infantry,  he  returned 
at  speed  to  the  line  which  was  still  moving  on.  The  in- 
flexible advance  of  the  English  proved  too  much  for  the 
Mahrattas,  and,  driven  from  their  guns  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
the  right  and  centre  of  their  line  fell  back  and  took  up  a new 
position  stretching  along  the  Juah  nullah.  The  left,  however, 
still  kept  its  ground  round  the  village  of  Assye,  which,  con- 
tinuing to  be  the  left  of  their  new  formation,  now  considerably 
overlapped  our  right  flank ; for  our  line,  when  the  enemy’s  right 
and  centre  retreated,  had  changed  front  so  as  to  face  the  enemy’s 
new  line.  The  English  line  still  continued  to  advance.  The  firfng 
from  the  Mahratta  guns  seemed  redoubled,  and  the  execution  was 
terrible,  especially  on  our  right,  where,  says  an  eye-witness,  “ round 
and  grape  flew  in  all  directions.” 

Now  occurred,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  action,  a blunder 
almost  fatal,  though  the  General  temperately  and  generously  de- 
scribed it  in  his  despatch  as  only  “ one  of  those  unlucky  accidents 
which  frequently  happen.”  The  officer  in  command  of  the  picquets 
on  the  right  was  ordered  to  keep  out  of  shot  from  the  village. 
Instead  of  that,  he  led  directly  upon  it,  followed  by  the  74th,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  support  the  picquets.  The  74th  suffered  terribly  by 
the  fire  from  Assye,  and  by  their  movement  was  occasioned  a large 
break  in  our  line  between  these  corps  and  those  on  our  right. 
The  enemy’s  horse  were  thus  encouraged  to  attack  them,  and 
the  thinned  and  isolated  regiments  were  exposed  to  all  the  fury 
of  a Mahratta  charge.  A young  civilian  who  rode  throughout 
the  day  by  the  General’s  side,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
charge,  has  left  a memorial  of  the  impression  it  had  stamped 
upon  his  mind,  and  when  the  historian  of  India  describes  the 
grandeur  of  the  Mahratta  onset,  he  shows  that  forty  years  had 
not  effaced  his  recollection  of  “ the  thunder  of  the  ground,  the 
flashing  of  their  arms,  the  brandishing  of  their  spears,  the  agitation 
of  their  banners  rushing  through  the  v.dnd.”  “ The  74th  I am 
assured  and  convinced,”  says  the  same  eye-witness  upon  whose 
account  of  the  battle,  as  yet  unpublished,  written  to  a friend,  we 
have  chiefly  relied,  “ was  unable  to  stop  the  enemy ; and  I know 
that  the  Sepoys  were  huddled  in  masses,  and  that  attempts — which 
I saw  made— to  form  them  failed.”  At  this  terrible  moment  the 
battle  was  saved  by  the  English  horse.  They  had  seen  the 


Mahratta  charge  let  loose  upon  the  devoted  74th  and  were  eager 
to  avenge  them.  “ Now’s  your  time,  sir,  to  save  the  74th  Regi- 
ment ; pray  do  order  us  to  charge,”  called  out  Captain  Grant,  as 
he  rode  up  to  his  Brigadier,  Colonel  Maxwell.  The  Colonel 
agreed : — “ Forward ! Charge  ! ” was  shouted  and  re-echoed  along 
the  line,  and  the  English  cavalry  bore  down  on  the  Mahrattas 
and  swept  them  into  the  nullah.  Crossing  the  nullah  after  them, 
our  cavalry  pursued  the  flying  Mahrattas,  and  only  regained 
the  scene  of  action  by  recrossing  it  at  a point  which  had  before 
been  in  the  enemy’s  rear.  Our  infantry  meantime,  led  by  the 
General,  had  advanced  on  Assye,  and  driven  the  enemy’s  infantry 
across  the  nullah  in  confusion,  where  they  were  again  exposed  to 
our  cavalry.  The  battle  seemed  over,  and  the  enemy  had  almost 
abandoned  the  field,  except  for  a small  force  which  had  reformed 
much  in  the  rear  of  their  old  line,  and  was  subsequently  dispersed 
by  Colonel  Maxwell’s  brigade.  But  then  followed  one  of  those 
incidents  which  have  sometimes  turned  defeat  into  victory.  In 
our  rear,  as  it  now  was,  lay  a number  of  the  enemy’s  abandoned 
guns,  and  from  these  was  unexpectedly  opened  a gaUing  and  dis- 
astrous fire.  This  fire,  to  use  the  General’s  own  expression,  was 
“ keptup  on  our  troops  from  many  of  the  guns  from  which  the  enemy 
had  been  first  driven  by  individuals  who  had  been  passed  by  the  line 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were  dead.”  The  General  had  at 
first  no  force  at  his  immediate  disposal  with  which  to  check  the 
fire  that  every  moment  became  more  annoying.  At  last  he  col- 
lected some  troops,  and,  taking  the  78th  and  7th  Native  Cavalry, 
himself  charged  the  guns.  In  the  course  of  this  operation 
the  General’s  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but  his  object 
was  accomplished  and  the  guns  were  abandoned.  This  and  a 
last  charge  made  by  the  Dragoons,  and  heralded  by  a ringing 
huzza,  dispersed  the  only  body  of  infantry  still  left  on  the  field, 
and  the  victory  was  complete.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  and  the  whole  country  for  miles  was  covered 
with  their  wounded.  Ninety-eight  cannon,  seven  standards,  their 
camp  equipage,  a vast  number  of  bullocks  and  camels,  and  a large 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  ammunition  afforded  ample 
trophies  for  the  victors.  Nearly  a third  of  our  troops  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  army  bivouacked  on  the  ground,  and 
the  General  took  up  his  position  near  Assye,  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  74th  had  suffered  so  much.  Here  the  General  passed 
the  night  on  the  ground,  “ close  to  an  officer  whose  legs  had  been 
shot  off,  and  within  five  yards  of  a dead  officer.”  But  men  grow 
easily  accustomed  to  all  horrors,  and  the  young  civilian  coolly 
records  that  he  got  some  “ curry  and  bloody  water  which  did  not 
show  at  night  ” — from  the  nullah  perhaps,  into  which  so  many 
wounded  men  must  have  been  forced  by  the  English  charge.  On 
the  courage  of  the  English  troops,  who  after  a march  of  twenty 
miles  had  fought  during  the  three  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell.  The  Sepoys  showed  no  less  spirit.  “ They 
astonished  me,”  was  the  General’s  phrase,  and  the  desire  to  follow 
and  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  English  cavalry  was  especially 
marked  in  the  native  regiments  of  horse.  Such  was  the  first 
stroke  inflicted  by  that  policy  which  had  doomed  the  Mahratta 
Empire. 


AERIVING. 

T the  present  season  of  the  year  the  minds  of  many  persons 
are  cast  upon  things  which  their  dignity  hardly  permits  them 
to  discuss.  Foreign  travel  is  not  all  crags  and  sunsets  and  pre- 
dellas,  and  the  smaller  facts  of  life  occupy  us  all  a great  deal  more 
than  we  like  to  confess  when  we  come  back  from  our  holidays. 
There  is  no  particular  harm  in  this  if  we  do  not  propose  to  inflict 
a book  upon  the  public.  There  is  no  way  for  nervous  people  to 
evade  the  smaller  facts,  and  it  is  only  affectation  to  deny  that 
food  and  physical  comfort  form  a very  large  proportion  of  our 
holiday  prospect.  But  a thing  which  occupies  and  agitates  a 
great  many  minds  quite  as  much  as  eating,  although  we  hear  much 
less  said  about  it,  is  arriving.  It  must  be  a Spartan  temperament 
that  enters  a new  town  in  a strange  country  at  dead  of  night  with- 
out some  perturbation  of  mind.  We  remember  hearing  a Special 
Correspondent  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  a man  who  had  braved 
death  in  every  terrible  form,  say  that  he  never  felt  more  tho- 
roughly disconcerted,  more  painfully  bewildered  and  embarrassed, 
than  at  being  dropped  by  the  Danube  steamer  alone,  at  midnight, 
at  Belgrade,  and  at  having  to  grope  his  way  up  into  the  dark  and 
silent  town  without  a guide,  and  along  a road  that  seemed  paved 
with  dogs  and  dead  men’s  bones. 

Belgrade  may  seem  rather  far  afield,  but  the  same  terror  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  us  in  that  entertaining  and  marvellously 
good-natured  book  the  Ricordi  di  Londra  of  Signor  Edmondo  de 
Amicis,  in  which  the  distinguished  writer  describes  his  arrival,  late 
at  night,  at  London  Bridge  station  in  terms  which  make  the  blood 
curdle  with  dismay.  Not  knowing  a word  of  English,  and  already 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  long  journey  through  the  endless  flaring 
suburbs.  Signor  de  Amicis  seems  to  have  possessed  himself  of  his 
trunk,  and  to  have  been  led  by  a porter  to  a cab.  Here,  where  the 
troubles  of  most  of  us  end,  his  began.  He  showed  the  address  of 
the  hotel  to  which  he  had  been  recommended  to  the  cabman.  It 
was  legibly  written,  and  the  cabman  read  it  slowly,  and  then  sank 
I back  on  his  seat.  Our  illustrious  Italian  visitor  jumped  into  the 
cab  and  prepared  to  start,  but  no  movement  was  made.  After  a 
few  dreary  minutes,  during  v/hich  he  watched  more  fortunate 
travellers  disappearing  into  the  fog,  he  darted  up  and  harangued 
the  cabman  in  Italian  and  in  French.  There  was  not  a sound,  not 
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a movement.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing  that  there  must 
have  been  some  misunderstanding  with  the  porter  about  luggage. 
However,  Signor  de  Amicis  continued  to  suller,  and  contrives  to 
nialce  his  readers  comprehend,  a terror  and  a torment  that  might 
make  the  boldest  bosom  quail : — 

Was  it  not  pitiful, 

Near  a whole  city  full 

of  people  who  would  have  been  honoured  by  the  company  of  so 
charming  a writer  that 

Home  he  had  none  ? 

At  last  he  snatched  his  trunk  from  the  cab  and  skipped  out  into 
the  night,  only  to  suffer  fresh  terrors  and  ignominies,  all  which  he 
amusingly  relates  in  what  is  strangely  enough,  as  we  have  said,  his 
very  good-natured  book  about  London. 

The  question  of  arriving,  and  its  terrors,  have  been  brought 
home  to  us  by  a quaint  little  book  in  a pink  cover  which  reaches 
us  under  the  slightly  un-English  title  of  Welcome  in  Holland. 
The  object  of  this  publication  is  the  very  humane  and  novel  one  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  this  very  question  of  arriving. 
Now  Holland  is  distinctly  a country  where  the  art  of  arriving,  or 
rather  the  art  of  welcoming  those  who  arrive,  is  very  little  under- 
stood. The  odious  practice  of  irresponsible  porters,  who  rush  upon 
the  unfortunate  as  they  descend  at  landing-places,  and  who  convey 
them  against  their  will  and  without  their  luggage  to  stately  and 
costly  vehicles  which  drive  them  to  an  hotel  to  which  they  did 
not  intend  to  go,  is  still  very  much  in  vogue  in  Holland,  and  our 
little  book  with  the  pink  cover  is  intended  to  remove  some  of  the 
terrors  of  this  pestilent  practice.  The  language  in  which  the 
necessary  advice  is  given  is  of  that  class  which  never  palls  upon  a 
frivolous  mind.  But  it  is  not  the  English  alone  which  is  perplex- 
ing in  the  counsel  given.  For  instance,  if  the  porter  divides  us 
from  our  luggage,  and  drives  us  whither  we  would  not,  still,  in 
the  long  run,  we  usually  regain  our  boxes,  and,  by  firmness  of 
speech,  repose  at  last  in  the  hotel  of  our  choice.  But  Welcome  in 
Holland  proposes  a much  more  agitating  ordeal : — 

At  eveiy  railway-station,  the  traveller  will  pass  through  an  auxiliarj'- 
office  of  the  Foreigner-Office  at  which  all  requisite  indications  will  hegiven 
him  gratis. 

This  must  be  something  quite  new ; and  we  imagine  that,  by  a 
little  artifice,  one  can  evade  this  dreadful  “ auxiliary-office  of  the 
Foreigner-Office.”  But  the  pink  Welcome  goes  on  to  say  that, 
“ when  leaving  the  railway-station,  one  may  go  indifferently  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  where  one  meets  with  a police- man,  that  one 
accosts  and  that  remits  to  the  foreigner  a number  corresponding 
with  that  of  one  of  the  stationing  carriages.”  It  may  be  so ; but 
experience  bids  us  to  beware  of  that  insidious  “ going  indifferently 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.”  But  let  us  permit  the  Welcome  in 
Holland  to  proceed  in  its  own  perspicuous  language : — 

The  bearer  of  the  number  is  entitled  to  the  carriage,  in  which  the  coach- 
man is  not  allowed  to  admit  other  persons  but  those  who  are  in  possessioi; 
of  numbers,  distributed  by  Police,  such  numbre  being  visible  at  a distance 
as  well  on  the  backside  as  on  the  lantern  of  the  carriage.  By  doing  so, 
ever}-  mistake  is  prevented.  When  climbing  on  the  box,  the  coachman 
remits  to  his  passenger  a tariff,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  number 
and  the  control-number.  This  tariff  is  to  be  preserved,  in  order,  in  case  of 
difficulty,  it  may  serve  as  a piece  of  conviction  before  the  competent  autho- 
rity. The  tariff  contains  the  cost  of  a course,  calculated  after  its  duration, 
indicated  by  a construction,  which  is  placed  on  the  box  near  the  coachman 
in  such  a way  that  the  traveller  may  see  from  his  bank,  the  hour  at  which 
he  enters  and  leaves  the  carriage. 

If  we  remove  the  funny  veil  of  style  from  these  directions,  we 
see  the  result  of  an  official  mind  struggling  very  conscientiously  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  an  equitable  way.  But  how  very  lumbering 
and  bewildering  a way  it  is ! No  wonder  the  Welcome  in  Holland 
immediately  proceeds  to  say: — 

For  the  case  that  one  does  not  like  to  avail  of  a private  carriage,  one  may 
make  use  of  the  Tram. 

Yet  the  tramcar  is  scarcely  less  inconvenient  than  the  private 
carriage,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  system  now  in  force  in 
Holland,  as  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  is  one  which  presents  great 
inconveniences  to  travellers.  The  country  in  which  one  is  most 
sure  of  arriving  in  comfort  is  France.  'Within  the  last  few  years 
the  system  of  sending  omnibuses  to  meet  every  train  has  become 
almost  universal.  In  a small  town  of  Berry  or  of  Picardy,  where 
we  should  imagine  that  a visitor  was  as  rare  as  the  black  swan,  a 
neat  little  omnibus  is  sure  to  be  waiting  at  the  station,  and  while 
a civil  conductor  takes  the  luggage  ticket,  and  makes  himself  re- 
sponsible for  what  it  represents,  the  traveller  starts  to  walk,  or 
waits  to  drive,  to  his  destination  in  unruffled  calm  and  security. 
In  larger  towns,  where  many  omnibuses  compete  for  his  company, 
if  he  has  determined  beforehand  to  which  hotel  he  will  proceed, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  shout  the  name  of  that  hotel  until  one 
of  his  persecutors  becomes  his  friend.  The  omnibus  conductor  is  a 
sort  of  official ; a responsibility  rests  upon  his  shoulders  which 
honourably  distinguishes  him  from  that  desperate  free-lance,  the 
high-coloured  fiacre-driver,  with  his  inevitable  white  hat,  and 
from  that  pirate  whom  the  Welcome  in  Holland  indulgently 
describes  as  the  man  “ bearing  no  regimentals,  but  likewise  pro- 
vided with  a brass  plate,  bearing  a number  on  the  arm,  not  in  the 
service  of  a Direction  whatever.”  The  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
this  last-named  person  are  among  those  that  sadden  memory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  spread  of  civilization  in  the 
matter  of  travelling  is  clearing  away  all  the  difficulties  that  once 
beset  the  act  of  arriving  to  plain  people  w’ho  did  not  choose  to  be 
nersonally  conducted  by  any  species  of  courier.  England  is  still, 


perhaps,  a.  more  uncomfortable  country  for  a stranger  to  come  to 
than  any  other  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Europe.  "W'e  are 
very  conservative  in  keeping  up  our  awkward  little  national  bar- 
barisms. But  we  hear  less  and  less  often,  even  in  the  goo.seberry 
season,  of  the  wealthy  foreigner  who  used  to  arrive  on  our  shores 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotherhithe,  and  be  fleeced 
of  sovereign  after  sovereign  by  that  relic  of  mediaeval  savagery — 
tlie  Thames  waterman.  Either  Frenchmen  have  discovered  that 
it  is  a comparatively  poor  way  of  entering  London  to  steal  up 
from  Gravesend  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  or  else  morality  and  the 
police  are  distinctly  in  the  ascendent  upon  the  Lower  Thames  ; 
at  all  events,  we  seem  to  hear  less  of  these  inhospitable  acta  of 
pillage.  But  the  habitual  lauding  at  Dover  from  the  midnight 
express-boat  from  Calais  is  enough  to  take  away  from  the  gentle 
stranger  any  wish  to  explore  our  island.  The  whole  performance 
gives  one  the  impression  of  a thing  feverishly  done,  for  the  first 
time,  by  a set  of  officials  who  never  assisted  at  an  arrival  before. 
A silent,  shivering  crowd  clusters  as  close  to  the  ship’s  side  as 
possible  ; a steep  board,  sometimes  tilted  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be 
of  perilous  ascent,  is  lowered  from  the  dark  pier,  and  a stampede 
of  selfishness  ensues.  'While  the  unhappy  crowd  is  struggling 
and  fighting  over  the  abyss,  a calm  official  collects  tickets  from 
the  combatants  ; and  somehow  or  other,  in  a confusion  worthy  of 
the  Inferno,  these  unfortunates  all  reach  the  pier  and  disperse. 
But  this  arrival  of  the  express-boat  every  morning  at  Dover  is 
certainly  very  much  like  the  American  actor’s  Hamlet,  “ no  way 
to  behave  ” ; and,  seriously,  we  cannot  conceive  why  the  Railway 
Companj'',  after  a scandalous  experience  repeated  every  night  of  the 
year,  cannot  contrive  to  let  its  passengers  arrive  in  something  like 
decent  comfort.  The  tickets  might  very  well  be  collected  at  a 
wicket  a little  further  on,  upon  firm  ground,  and  there  might  be 
arranged  some  form  of  steps  which  would  be  less  perilous  thau 
the  present  smooth  and  slippery  incline.  Whatever  change  were 
made  could  hardly  be  for  the  worse,  or  could  fad  of  being  welcomed 
by  the  long-suffering  passengers. 


THE  JERUSALEM  BISHOPRIC. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  Anglican  See  of  Jerusalem  had 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gobat,  we  took  occasion  to 
point  out  that  it  would  be  well  to  seize  the  opportunity — as  it  was 
then  the  turn  of  the  English  Government  to  name  a successor — for 
letting  what  had  been  from  the  first  a mistake  and  an  anomaly  die 
quietly.  “ I never  heard,”  said  Dr.  Newman  in  his  Apologia,  “ of 
any  good  or  harm  it  has  ever  done,  except  what  it  has  done  for 
me ; which  many  think  a great  misfortune,  and  I one  of  the 
greatest  of  mercies.  It  brought  me  on  to  the  beginning  of  the 
end,”  i.e.  of  his  career  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  certainly 
a great  many  members  of  that  Church  will  not  regard  as  a satis- 
factory result  of  the  project.  Dr.  Barclay  however  was  appointed 
in  1 879  to  succeed  Bishop  Gobat,  and  his  death  has  now  again 
vacated  the  position,  to  which  the  Prussian  Government — having 
this  time  the  alternate  nomination — has  very  wisely  declined  to 
make  any  appointment.  Hence,  we  presume,  the  appearance  of  a 
little  volume  on  The  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  resplendent  with  blue 
and  gold  and  Hebrew  characters  on  the  cover,  by  Professor  W.  H. 
Hechler,  British  Chaplain  at  Stockholm.  Mr.  Hechler  is  most 
anxious  that  this  pet  creation  of  Frederick  William  IV.  in  1841 
should  not  be  suffered  to  drop,  and  labours  hard  to  prove  that 
“ the  grandeur  of  its  results  has  only  been  delayed,  not  defeated.-’ 
But  the  sketch  he  has  supplied  of  its  origin  and  history  serves  in 
fact  entirely  to  confirm  the  objections  on  which  we  dwelt  before 
((S'af.  Jfen.,  June  14,  1879),  shows  that  the  only  “ results  ” 
achieved,  while  tending,  as  we  then  said,  “ to  discredit  the 
English  Church  in  the  eyes  of  Eastern  Christians  ” — and  indeed 
of  many  of  its  own  members — can  be  of  no  practical  benefit  to 
anybody.  There  was  never  anything  for  an  English  bishop  to 
do  at  Jerusalem  which  could  not  be  just  as  well,  and  therefore 
much  better,  done  by  a chaplain  under,  say,  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  But  King  Frederick  William  and  his  Minister,  Bunsen, 
had  a scheme  for  introducing  episcopacy  into  the  Prussian  Evan- 
gelical Church  by  a side-wind,  without  however  recognizing  “ the 
Ropish  figment  of  Apostolic  Succession,”  and  wished  also,  on 
grounds  both  religious  and  political,  to  establish  and  advertise  an 
essential  solidarity  of  faith  and  worship  among  all“  the  Protestant 
Churches  ” in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  And  this 
Jerusalem  bishopric  appeared  to  them  to  be  a kind  of  cm-pus  vile 
where  both  these  experiments  might  be  safely  tried.  That  the 
first  part  of  this  design — which  our  author  discreetly  passes  over 
in  silence — has  proved  a complete  failure,  is  matter  of  history.  The 
second  part  of  it,  which  was  openly  avowed  at  the  time,  provoked 
from  the  first  the  steady  opposition  on  principle  not  only  of  Mr. 
Newman  and  his  immediate  followers,  but  of  the  great  body  of 
High  Churchmen,  whether  or  not  connected  with  tlie  Tractarian 
party.  That  their  opposition  was  not  unreasonable  Mr.  Hechler, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  has  done  his  best  to  demonstrate ; to 
say  that  it  is  justified  by  the  results  would  require  explanation  only 
because,  if  ever  there  was  an  undertaking  for  which  parturiunt 
monies  might  serve  as  an  appropriate  epitaph,  it  is  this.  But  so  far 
as  there  have  been  any  results,  they  bear  out  the  language  of  Mr. 
Newman’s  famous  “ Protest  ” of  November  1 1,  1841.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  the  special  recommendation  of  the  project  in  the  eyes 
of  its  English  admirers,  as  avowedly  of  its  German  authors,  lay 
in  the  fact  of  its  ignoring  at  once  all  material  distinction 
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between  Anglican  and  other  “Protestant  Churches/’  and  all 
legitimate  claims  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  hierarchy.  Archbishop 
Howley,  who  was  induced  to  sanction  it,  failed  to  perceive  this, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  guard  against  it,  with  very  indifferent 
success.  We  may  be  content  however  to  let  Mr.  Hechler  tell  his 
own  tale ; hahemus  confitentem  reimi. 

The  reader  will  note  with  some  amusement  at  starting,  how 
a list  is  given  us  of  the  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  “ who 
were  Hebrews,”  ending  with  Jude  in  133  A.n.,  and  then  we  pass 
at  a bound  over  “more  than  1,700  years”  to  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  “also  an  Israelite,  and  a Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,”  in  1841,  all  intermediate  occupants  of  the  See,  Greek 
or  Latin,  being  tacitly  ignored.  This  reminds  us  of  a well-known 
Evangelical  preacher  of  the  last  generation,  who  used  to  complain 
that  in  these  days  “ we  have  no  St.  Pauls  and  no  Ridleys  ” ; only 
Mr.  Hechler  brings  the  true  Church  as  far  down  as  the  sub-apos- 
tolic age.  This  insistence  on  “Israelite  ” bishops  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  statement,  further  on,  that  the  prayer-books  used 
in  the  English  Church  at  Jerusalem  “contained  the  usual  ancient 
J ewish  pi’ayers,  with  slight  omissions  and  interlineations,  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Christian  faith.  Thus” — addstheauthor — “ the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  recent  converts  to  Christianity  are  not  only 
spared,  but,  to  speak  more  correctly,  homage  is  done  to  them.”  It 
was  stated  some  time  ago,  and  never  that  we  are  aware  con- 
tradicted, that  “homage  is  done”  to  Jewish  converts  there  in 
another  way  also,  by  their  always  going  up  first  to  the  altar 
rails — we  beg  Mr.  Hechler’s  pardon,  the  Communion-table — to 
receive  the  Sacrament.  All  this  is  queer,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  But  to  return  to  the  foundation  of  the  See.  Frederick 
William  regarded  it,  in  his  own  words,  “ not  merely  as  a German, 
but  a general  Protestant  question,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  entire  Protestant  Church.”  He  speaks  of  it  in  that  sense  in 
his  formal  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  makes  no 
reference  to  the  passage  in  his  reply,  and  more  fully  in  his  “ In- 
structions ” to  his  special  Envoy,  Dr.  Bunsen.  He  there  expresses 
his  desire  that,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Armenian  Churches,  “Protestant  [Ji^vanffeh'sc/ie]  Christendom 
should  come  forward  and  insist  on  being  recognized  under  all  its 
separate  denominations,  the  Episcopal-Anglican,  Scotch-Presby- 
-terian,  United-Evangelical  [the  Established  Church  in  Prussia], 
Ijutheran,  Reformed,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Independent,  and  the 
like  ” ; and  that  in  order  that  “ the  Protestant  Church  ” — ie.  all 
these  separate  bodies  combined — may  “exhibit  herself” — the 
italics  are  in  the  original — “ as  one  in  unity  of  faith,'’  and  “ claim 
her  position  as  a branch  of  the  Universal  Church.”  Mr.  Hechler 
explains  that  a further  object  was  “ to  disengage  them  [the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches]  from  the  bondage  of  error,”  and 
thus,  as  he  rather  oddly  phrases  it,  “the  political  shadows  of 
night  were  once  more  flushed  with  auroral  beams  in  the  East.” 
Accordingly  a College  was  to  be  established  for  “ the  education  of 
Jewish  converts.  Druses,  and  Oriental  Christians  generally,”  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  to  be  a complete  fusion  of  the  Anglican 
and  Evangelical  Churches ; “ the  German  Liturgy  ” was  to  be  used 
in  German  congregations  under  the  bishop,  nor  was  episcopal  ordi- 
nation required  for  their  ministers: — 

It  appears  on  inquiry,  that  only  those  Germans  in  the  Diocese,  who  have 
joined  the  hlissionary  Societies  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  or- 
dained by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ; and  that  the  German  Congregations 
have  had  their  Pastors — already  ordained — sent  out  to  them  from  Germany. 
The  German  Clerg3%  therefore,  have  never  been  asked  to  sign  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  have  only  signed  the  docu- 
ments required  in  their  own  Church. 

And  accordingly  Mr.  Hecbler  devotes  between  twenty  and  thirty 
pages  to  arguing  that  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  is  no 
part  of  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  That 
is  evidently  one  point  the  King  of  Prussia  was  an.xious  to  estab- 
lish ; another  was  the  solidarity  of  “ Protestant  Christendom,”  as 
opposed  to  the  corrupt  Latin  and  Eastern  Churches : — 

The  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem  affords,  as  the  King  desired  it  should,  and  as 
no  other  Bishopric  does,  a common  ground  on  which  the  pure  Churches  of 
Christendom  can  meet  and  act  together  in  their  endeavours  to  further  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  spread  the  glorious  message  of  mercy  and  peace. 

And  thus  we  are  told  that  “ there  are  now  about  one  thousand 
persons  [is  not  this  rather  a liberal  reckoning  ?]  engaged  in  spread- 
ing the  pure  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Jerusalem 
diocese.” 

When  we  come  to  details,  we  find  that  “ the  Protestant  commu- 
nity at  Jerusalem  under  the  care  of  the  bishop  ” consists  of  “ the 
German  and  the  two  Anglican  Congregations,  each  having  its 
own  minister  and  distinct  church.”  For  some  years,  however, 
the  German  service  was  held  in  the  Anglican  church,  being 
taken  alternately  by  German  and  Anglican  ministers,  “ all  work- 
ing harmoniously  together  to  further  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  Bishop's  “ Cathedral  Church  ” is  on  an  humble 
scale ; it  “ contains  sittings  for  about  250  persons,”  and  “ the  pews 
are  of  plain,  dark  wood.”  It  is  gratifying  however  to  know  that 
“ there  is  no  cross  on  the  altar  ” — probably  in  order  “ to  do 
homage  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Jewish  converts,”  who 
might  dislike  it ; “ instead  of  it,  there  are  two  tablets  of  black 
marble,  on  which  the  Ten  Commandments  are  engraven  in 
Hebrew  characters  of  gold.”  We  have  already  seen  that  a com- 
plete ignoring,  if  not  repudiation,  of  the  claims  of  the  Eastern,  no 
less  than  the  Latin,  Church  was  involved,  and  indeed  logically  in- 
volved, in  the  original  scheme  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  as  de- 
signed by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Bunsen.  Archbishop  Howley 
however  was  so  far  from  desiring  to  encourage  this  view  that  he 


did  his  best  in  his  “ Commendatory  Letter,”  addressed,  Nov.  23, 
1841,  “ to  the  Right  Reverend  our  Brothers  in  Christ,  the  Prelates 
and  Bishops  of  the  Ancient  and  Apostolic  Churches  in  Syria  and 
the  Countries  Adjacent,”  to  guard  against  it : — 

And  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  this  our 
purpose,  we  think  it  right  to  make  known  to  j’ou,  that  we  have  charged 
the  said  Bishop  our  Brother  not  to  intermeddle  in  any  way  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Prelates  or  other  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  bearing  rule  in 
the  Churches  of  the  East ; but  to  show  them  due  reverence  and  honour ; 
and  to  be  readv’-,  on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to 
promote  a mutual  interchange  of  respect,  courtesy,  and  kindness.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  Brother  is  willing,  and  will  feel  him- 
self in  conscience  bound,  to  follow  these  our  Instructions  ; and  we  beseech 
you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  receive  him  as  a Brother, 
and  to  assist  him,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  with  your  good  offices. 

We  trust  that  jmur  Holinesses  will  accept  this  communication  as  a testi- 
mony of  our  respect  and  affection,  and  of  our  heartj'  desire  to  renew  that 
amicable  intercourse  with  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  East,  which  has 
been  suspended  for  ages,  and  which,  if  restored,  may  have  the  effect,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  of  putting  an  end  to  divisions  which  have  brought  the 
most  grievous  calamities  on  the  Church  of  Christ. 

How  far  Bisbop  Alexander  acted  in  the  spirit  of  these  instructions 
we  are  unable  to  say ; that  Bishop  Gobat,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1846,  did  not  is  tolerably  notorious.  In  1853  accordingly  a Memorial 
on  the  subject  was  addressed  to  the  Oriental-  Patriarchs  and 
Synods,  subscribed  by  several  influential  clergy  in  England  and 
Ireland,  charging  him  with  “ exceeding  the  due  limits  of  his 
mission,  and  introducing  schism  into  the  Eastern  Churches.” 
This  protest  appears  to  have  greatly  exercised  the  English  and 
Irish  Primates  of  the  day  (Sumner,  Musgrave,  Lord  G.  Beresford, 
and  Whately)  who  put  out  a “ Declaration”  against  it,  which  is 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Hechler,  though  he  omits  to  reprint  the  Protest. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  rather  slipshod  and  rambling  document, 
while  expressing  “sympathy”  with  Dr.  Gobat,  does  not  even 
afiPect  to  deny  the  facts  alleged  against  him,  which  the  signataries 
probably  knew  to  be  indisputable.  On  the  whole  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  discover  what  good  this  officious  and  hybrid  epi- 
scopate has  done  to  anybody,  while  its  influence,  so  far  as  it 
has  had  any,  must  be  regarded  as  a noxious  one.  In  its 
commencement  it  helped  to  drive  out  of  the  English  Church 
one  of  the  greatest  of  her  divines,  and  from  that  time  on- 
wards it  has  served  to  alienate  or  offend  many  of  the  most 
devoted  of  her  adherents.  The  indirect  service  it  was  intended 
to  render  to  the  Prussian  Evangelical  Church  has  proved,  for 
many  reasons,  abortive.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  de- 
fended on  grounds  either  of  theory  or  of  practical  utility.  The 
Eastern  Churches,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  have  at  least  colour- 
able local  claims  to  jurisdiction  at  Jerusalem.  The  Latin  Church 
claims  universal  jurisdiction,  and  may  therefore  without  incon- 
sistency place  a bishop  wherever  she  pleases.  The  Anglican 
Church  makes  no  such  ecumenical  claim,  and,  while  it  is  only 
natural  she  should  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  her  own 
members  who  may  be  visitors  or  residents  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
anywhere  else,  a chaplain  would  answer  that  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  a bishop.  The  difference  is  that  a chaplain  might  be  expected 
to  attend  to  his  own  business,  while  a bishop,  having  no  business 
of  his  own,  as  such,  to  attend  to,  is  under  a strong  temptation,  as 
experience  proves,  to  justify  his  existence  by  “meddling  and 
muddling  ” in  what  does  not  concern  him.  That  “ Jerusalem  is 
the  mother  of  all  the  Christian  Churches,  and  Palestine  the  birth- 
place of  the  Christian’s  faith,”  as  Mr.  Hechler  begins  by  reminding 
us,  may  be  an  excellent  reason  why  it  should  be,  as  from  the  earliest 
age  it  has  been,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchates,  but 
no  reason  whatever  why  an  Anglican  bishop  should  intrude  on  his 
jurisdiction.  And  when  we  are  further  assured  that  at  this 
moment  “ the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  looking  towards 
long-forgotten  and  forsaken  Jerusalem  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
momentous  events,  which  many  students  of  prophecy  believe  are 
swiftly  coming  to  pass,”  that  is  a very  good  reason  why  nothing 
should  be  done  which  may  be  interpreted  as  committing  the 
English  Church  to  “ Anglo-Israelite  ” or  other  crotchets  of  a little 
clique  of  religious  visionaries,  whom  it  may  suit  Mr.  Hechler  to 
identify  with  “ the  Church  of  Christ.” 


THE  PUBLIC  GALLEPwIES. 

The  removal,  or  migration  rather,  of  the  beasts  from  the 
British  Museum  has  already  produced  a good  effect.  The 
Egyptian  rooms  upstairs  have  been  rearranged,  and  some  further 
improvements  in  the  same  department  are  promised.  The  Greek 
collections  have  gained  a new  Gallery,  and  the  British  and  Saxon 
rooms  are  opened.  But  simultaneously  with  increased  space  a 
new  spirit  seems  to  have  come  over  the  whole  place.  The  old 
idea  was  that  when  anything  went  to  the  British  Museum  the 
British  public  saw  it  no  more  for  j^ears.  Now  everything  is  being 
exhibited.  Some  of  the  former  bird  galleries  are  filled  with 
prints,  not  concealed,  in  the  old  fashion,  in  portfolios,  but 
exhibited  on  the  walls.  The  exhibition  of  nielli  would  alone 
give  a reputation  to  the  Museum.  Beside  them  are  some  of 
Albert  Diirer’s  wood-blocks,  and  the  famous,  but  really  little 
known,  carving  in  hone-stone.  Another  room  is  hung  with 
facsimiles  of  early  Italian  engravings,  of  the  originals  of  which 
many  are  in  the  national  collection.  But  the  most  important 
exhibition  is  that  just  arranged  in  another  of  these  new  rooms  of 
a series  of  the  drawings  of  Raftiielle,  collected  in  reproductions 
from  all  the  great  home  and  foreign  galleries,  and  showing  as 
nothing  else  can  the  diff'erent  phases  of  his  style.  The  catalogue 
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is  not  yet  out ; but  Mr.  Fagan,  who  Las  arranged  the  collection, 
is  understood  to  have  it  in  a forward  condition,  and  as  it  traces 
the  history  of  each  drawing,  and  tells  all  that  can  now  bo  ascer- 
tained about  the  pictures  for  which  these  drawings  were  made,  it 
■will  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  the  historical  student  of 
art. 

The  studies  are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  chronologically. 
The  first  is  a delicate  outline  for  a picture  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  may  date  as  early  as  1502.  Nos.  4 to  62  consist  of  a series  of 
facsimiles  from  the  so-called  Raft'aelle  Sketchbook  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice.  The  presence  of 
these  examples  among  so  many  undoubtedly  genuine  drawings  gives 
more  than  sufficient  proof  that  Ratfaelle  never  touched  a majority  of 
them.  There  is  no  occasion  to  doubt  their  antiquity,  although 
they  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  Milanese  painter 
Bossi,  in  the  last  century.  At  his  death  they  passed  through 
■other  private  collections,  until  they  were  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  They  were  then  in  a bound  volume  of  fifty- 
four  quarto  pages,  on  which  were  a hundred  and  six  drawings. 
•Some  of  them  are  now  exhibited  in  frames,  and  others  are  in  the 
portfolio.  It  is  possible  that  Raft'aelle  made  two  of  these  draw- 
ings (Nos.  48  and  50) ; but  the  rest  are  ascribed  by  “ Lermolielf,” 
a critic  to  whom  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  of  late, 
to  II  Pinturicchio,  otherwise  known  as  Bernardino  Betti.  He 
•was  at  Perugia  when  Raft'aelle  was  there  in  1502,  and  his 
hand  is  distinctly  visible  in  all  the  Venice  Sketchbook,  except 
in  the  two  drawings  mentioned  above.  They  are  both  on  one 
sheet,  and  represent  respectively  a combat  between  a horseman 
and  two  men  on  foot,  and  a man  carrying  a flagstaff,  and  are 
studies  from  the  nude.  We  may  here  refer  for  further  par- 
ticulars to  the  very  interesting  little  volume  on  the  Masters  of 
Raft'aelle,  by  Signor  Minghetti,  which  Mr.  Fagan  translated  into 
English  last  year.  Passing  these  leaves  from  the  Sketch-book  we 
■come  to  some  very  fine  studies  of  angels  for  the  great  picture  of 
the  “Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  which  Raft'aelle  painted  in  1502 
for  Maddalena  Oddi.  This  picture  was  stolen  by  the  French  when 
they  carried  Republican  enlightenment  to  the  Italians  in  1797, 
and,  while  at  the  Louvre,  was  transferred  from  its  original  panel 
to  canvas.  It  was  subsequently  returned  to  Italy,  but  not  to 
Perugia,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  Beneath  it  was  a “ predella  ” 
representing  the  Annunciation  ; but  the  sketch,  which  is  evidently 
that  used  for  making  the  picture,  as  it  is  punctured  with  fine 
holes,  does  not  look  like  Ratfaelle’s  own  work.  Close  by  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  all  these  examples.  It  is  the  facsimile  of  a draw- 
ing in  pen  and  ink  at  Oxford.  Behind  the  “Madonna  and  Child  ” is  a 
minute  landscape,  and  some  features  of  it,  especially  a Nuremberg- 
like  tower,  are  drawn  at  the  side  on  a slightly  larger  scale.  This 
exquisite  sketch  does  not  seem  to  answer  to  any  particular  painting. 
No.  80  is  the  drawing  for  the  “St.  George  and  the  Dragon”  nowat  St. 
Petersburg.  This  picture  was  sent  to  Henry  VII.  by  Guidobaldo  of 
Urbino,  on  being  made  a Knight  of  the  Garter.  The  duke’s  proxy  for 
installation  at  Windsor,  Count  Castiglione,  doubtless  brought  it 
over  to  England.  It  was  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.,  dispersed 
at  his  death.  The  drawing  is  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.  Six 
studies  for  the  Borghese  “ Entombment  ” are  here  seen  together — 
namely,  two  from  Oxford,  two  that  are  in  the  British  Sluseum, 
one  from  the  Louvre,  and  another  from  the  Uffizi.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  them  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  student. 
This  picture,  finished  in  1507,  for  Atalanta  Baglioni,  was,  like  the 
■Coronation  before  mentioned,  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at 
Perugia  until  the  French  invasion  of  Italy.  Near  these  six  studies 
is  one  for  the  beautiful  St.  Catherine  now  in  our  National  Gallery. 
A whole-length  figure  with  the  same  head  is  at  Chatsworth  and 
is  not  represented  here.  People  who  still  believe  in  the  Morris 
Moore  Raftaelle,  “ Apollo  and  Marsyas,”  should  study  the  drawing 
at  the  Venice  Academy,  of  which  No.  89  is  a facsimile.  Some  other 
spurious  drawings  are  on  the  same  wall,  among  them  the  British 
Museum  study  for  the  “ Massacre  of  the  Innocents,”  which  may  be 
'by  Marc  Antonio,  and  a poor  work,  from  Oxford,  representing  a 
faun  with  two  nymphs.  There  is  a tine  drawing  of  a mother  and 
■chUd,  believed  to  be  the  sketch  for  Mr.  Mackintosh’s  “ Madonna,’’ 
from  the  British  Museum  collection.  But  perhaps  the  prettiest 
drawing  of  all  is  the  “Farnesina  Psyche,”  from  the  Louvre. 
Another  Farnesina  sketch  is  from  Windsor  Castle,  and  represents 
the  three  Graces,  from  the  fresco  of  the  “ Feast  of  the  (3ods.” 
From  the  royal  collection  also  comes  a fine  study  for  the  “ Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents.”  It  is  impossible  to  go  at  full  length 
through  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  collection,  and  we 
shall  only  pause  to  notice  the  two  sheets  on  which  the  celebrated 
■sonnet  is  written.  The  first  is  from  the  Albertina,  and  together 
with  some  studies  for  the  Vatican  “ Theology,”  generally  called 
the  “Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,”  it  has  a draft  of  the  poem,  from 
■which  a word  torn  away  in  the  other  and  more  finished  draft  has 
been  supplied.  This  second  sketch  consists  of  studies  for  the 
same  picture,  and  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  mutilated  line 
Tuns  as  follows : — 

Un  pensier  dolce  erimembrare  e . . . 

Rolli,  an  Italian  poet  and  scholar  of  the  last  century,  supposed  the 
■missing  word  to  be  “ godo,”  and  he  punctuated  and  otherwise 
edited  the  whole  poem  which  has  appeared  in  his  version  in  all 
the  editions  of  Vasari  since  1759.  But  the  discovery  of  the  first 
draft  in  the  Albertina  cabinet  shows  that  Raft’aelle  really  wrote 
“modo.”  So  much  for  conjectural  emendations.  The  forthcoming 
catalogue  will  contain  the  whole  poem,  with  Jonathan  Richardson’s 
translation  and  various  comments.  Young  artists  who  think  it 


easy  to  “knock  off”  a picture  should  come  here  and  see  what 
study  and  care  the  greatest  artist  of  all  bestowed  upon  every  pic- 
ture he  painted. 

Scarcely  less  activity  has  been  displayed  during  the  autumn  at 
the  National  Gallery  than  at  the  British  Museum.  An  attempt  is 
at  length  being  made  to  classify  the  Italian  pictures  by  their 
schools,  and  the  gift  of  Sir  J.  Savile  Lumley’s  Velasquez  fills  up 
the  small  Spanish  room,  from  which  the  “St.  Helena”  has  been 
taken  to  be  placed  beside  Veronese's  other  masterpiece,  the 
“ Consecration  of  St.  Nicholas,”  in  the  great  Italian  Gallery. 
Murillo’s  works,  which  were  killed  by  a comparison  they  could 
not  bear,  look  all  the  better  in  consequence.  The  subject 
of  the  new  Velasquez,  which  is  in  clear  and  brilliant  condition, 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  nearly  nude  figure,  pre- 
sumably the  Saviour,  tied  to  a pillar,  is  a magnificent  and 
highly-finished  piece  of  painting,  despite  the  vulgarity  of 
the  model,  a vulgarity  even  more  glaring  in  the  angel  behind, 
presenting  a little  child.  A slight  halo  is  round  the  prin- 
cipal head,  and  a single  ray  pierces  the  breast  of  the  child. 
In  the  corresponding  room,  the  salon  carrS  of  our  Gallery,  a 
head  by  Antonello  da  Messina  will  attract  attention.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a portrait  of  himself.  The  internal  evidence  can  hardly 
be  put  into  words,  but  is  convincing  to  an  artist’s  mind ; but  on 
the  back  a former  owner  has  placed  a note  in  a handwriting  of 
the  last  century  which  is  conclusive.  It  contains  an  extraordinary 
confession.  Every  one  knows  the  kind  of  sill  or  tablet  which 
early  painters  often  placed  in  front  of  a portrait,  and  on  which 
the  name  or  a motto  was  written.  We  see  such  tablets  in 
Solario’s,  Van  Eyck’s,  and  Bellini’s  portraits  among  others ; and  it 
is  well  known  that  Antonello  habitually  employed  them.  But 
there  is  none  on  the  present  picture;  and  its  former  owner, 
writing  on  the  back  that  this  is  the  great  painter’s  portait 
of  himself,  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  fact  was  recorded 
on  a tablet  below  the  head,  but  that  he  had  cut  it  off 
to  make  the  picture  of  a more  convenient  shape.  Close  to 
this  wonderful  painting  hangs  Raft'aelle’s  “ Vision  of  a Knight,” 
and  above  it  the  original  drawing,  which  has  not  been  ex- 
hibited for  some  years  past.  By  the  way,  we  may  inquire  why 
this  remarkable  little  work  is  not  represented  among  the  re- 
productions at  the  British  Museum  ? Gallery  XVI.,  in  which 
the  Peel  collection  has  hitherto  been  hung,  is  now  appro- 
priated to  pictures  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  we  can  judge 
of  the  curious  similarity  of  hand  shown  in  the  two  magnificent 
works  attributed  respectively  to  Ercole  Grandi  and  Benedetto 
Ortolano.  The  Peel  collection  has  been  removed  to  Gallery  VII. 
Gainsborough’s  pictures  are  nearly  all  hung  together  in  Gallery  III., 
and  we  can  now  compare  the  view  of  “ Cornard  ” and  the  “Market 
Cart.”  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  “ Watering  Place  ” in  the 
same  room ; but,  as  at  present  hung  in  Gallery  V.,  it  makes  one  of 
a splendid  group  between  the  “ Parish  Clerk  ” and  “ Mrs.  Siddons.” 
Cecil  Lawson’s  “ Moonlight  Pastures  ” is  hung  in  Room  I.,  and 
holds  its  own  well  among  the  best  pictures  of  the  modern  school. 
The  visitor’s  attention  should  be  directed  to  a fragmentary  fresco, 
by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  on  the  back  of  a screen,  in  Gallery  XVII., 
where  the  “ gold  grounds  ” are  collected.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  lovely  than  the  central  female  head. 


YACHT-EACING. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  the  present  month  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  ambling  pleasantly  between  the  first  and  third 
persons  singular  and  the  first  plural,  discourses  on  yachting,  and, 
after  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  an  ideal  yachtsman  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  appal  the  boldest  amateur,  reassures  timid 
readers  by  saying  that  his  standard  of  excellence  is  rarely  attained 
even  by  real  sailors,  and  goes  on  to  give  a good  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  voyages  best  suited  for  yachts.  He  is 
followed  by  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp,  who,  having  to  speak  of  racing 
vessels,  does  not  allow  himself  to  diverge  into  any  alarming  de- 
scriptions of  the  accomplishments  of  an  Admirable  Crichton  amongst 
amateurs,  but  contents  himself  with  oft'ering  a brief  but  very  clear 
sketch  of  the  history  of  }'acht-racing,  and  with  some  observations 
on  the  present  state  of  the  sport.  Referring  to  old  and  to  modern 
vessels,  he  says  that  formerly  the  adoption  of  extreme  propor- 
tions for  any  given  tonnage  was  held  in  check  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  a yacht  with  great  comparative  beam,  in  order  that 
she  might  carry  a large  sail  spread,  but  that  “ the  gradual  dis- 
covery that  sail-carrying  power  could  be  made  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  ballasting  and  depth  led  to  beam  being  dispensed 
with  in  favour  of  depth,  and  a consequent  low  situation  of  the 
dead  weight.  To  such  an  extent,”  he  adds,  “ is  the  modern  system 
of  ballasting  carried  that  modern  racing  yachts  of  ninety  tons 
downwards  have  the  whole  of  their  ballast  outside  in  the  form  of 
lead  keels.”  In  this  statement  Mr.  Kemp  is  of  course  perfectly 
accurate ; indeed,  he  is  only  putting  well-known  facts  in  apt 
words.  Nevertheless,  what  he  says  is,  from  one  point  of  view, 
not  a little  surprising.  Builders,  or  naval  architects,  did  gradually 
find  out  that,  with  depth,  and  lead  very  low  down,  great  sail-carrying 
power  could  be  attained ; but  how  strange  does  it  seem  that  the 
discovery  should  have  been  so  “ gradual,”  and  that  its  full  signifi- 
cance should  only  have  been  realized  in  the  yacht-racing  world 
quite  lately.  This  same  discovery  was  made  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  ago  by  the  sailers  of  little  toy  boats  on  the  Ser- 
pentine. They  seized  the  highly  comple.x  lact  that,  by  putting 
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lead  on  to  the  bottoms  of  their  tiny  ships,  they  would  give  them 
great  power  of  standing  up  against  the  breeze,  and  fitted  them 
with  lead  keels  accordingly.  It  has  apparently  reqiuired  many 
years  of  patient  thought  and  careful  observation  to  bring  yacht- 
owners  and  yacht-builders  to  a like  conclusion,  and  to  enable  them 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  same  ingenious  way. 

Although,  however,  the  fact  is  now  grasped  in  all  its  true  and 
holy  magnitude,  to  use  Artemus  Ward’s  expression,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  its  possible  consequences  are  appreciated. 
There  may  seem  at  first  sight  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  the  practice  of  building  racing  yachts  very  deep  with  huge 
lead  keels  may  lead  to  a gradual  disappearance  of  the  large  or 
first-class  vessels,  and  seemingly  the  rulers  of  yacht-racing  have 
neither  felt  nor  feel  the  slightest  fear  of  such  a result.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  by  no  means  improbable,  and  the  reasons  for  appre- 
hending it  are  not  far  to  seek.  As  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  says,  sail- 
carrying power  is  now  obtained  by  depth  and  heavy  ballast  low 
down.  The  greater  the  depth,  then,  the  greater  the  sail  spread,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  greater  the  motive  power  of  the  yacht.  Very 
fully  is  this  now  realized,  and  small  yachts  are  built  with  a draught 
which  would  have  seemed  preposterous  to  the  builders  of  a former 
generation.  With  large  vessels  there  is,  however,  a practical 
limit  to  draught.  A yacht  destined  to  race  in  English  waters 
should  not  draw  more  than  fourteen  feet  of  water  ; at  least,  if  she 
does,  she  will  often  be  in  danger  of  scraping ; and  indeed  yachts  of 
fourteen  feet  or  a little  under  not  unfrequently  touch.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  to  give  the  smaller 
vessel  a considerable  advantage  as  against  the  larger  one,  since 
she  can  have  proportionately  much  more  depth  and  much  more 
motive  power  and  greater  size  in  proportion  to  her  nominal 
tonnage  than  the  other,  so  that  the  time  allowance  is  not  fair. 
Owing,  therefore,  to  the  necessary  veto  on  depth,  the  modern 
system  of  construction  gives  a marked  advantage  to  the  smaller 
vessels;  and,  within  certain  limits,  they  are  likely,  under  the 
present  time  allowance,  to  succeed  against  the  large  craft.  We 
say  within  certain  limits,  because  it  is  obvious  that  there  must 
be  a verge  somewhere,  otherwise  a decked  one-tonner  or  half- 
tonner  would  be  the  representative  vessel.  Where,  however, 
the  precise  limit  may  be  it  would  now  be  impossible,  or  at  all 
events  extremely  difficult,  to  say ; nor  have  we  any  desire  to  dis- 
cuss so  debatable  a question.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time  the 
20-ton  racers  may  treat  the  40-ton  racers  as  the  latter  are  now 
treating  the  first-class  yachts,  and  may  in  turn  have  to  succumb 
to  the  midges ; but  respecting  these  contingencies  it  would  be  pre- 
mature now  to  speculate.  It  is  sufficient  to  take  the  case  which 
actually  exists.  Recent  racing  has  proved  that,  where  there  is  a 
considerable,  but  not  an  overwhelming,  difference  in  size,  the 
smaller  vessel  has  the  better  chance.  This  was  shown  during  the 
season  just  past  and  the  preceding  one.  Whether  any  of  the 
forties  have  been  built  to  the  extreme  limits  of  depth  we  are  not 
aware  ; but,  as  it  is,  they  often  beat  the  first  class.  If  it  be  pos- 
sible to  build  vessels  of  this  favoured  order  with  still  greater 
draught  of  water,  and  consequently  greater  motive  power,  and 
greater  length  without  loss  of  handiness,  the  larger  yachts  will 
probably  be  beaten  out  of  the  field. 

A few  statistics  respecting  the  class  and  mixed  races  of  the  past 
season  will  show  how  successful  the  lesser  ships  have  been,  and 
that  the  resnlt  just  indicated  is  not  impossible,  if  any  further  im- 
provement can  be  made  in  the  terrible  forties.  In  offering  these 
figures  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  common  and  not 
the  Y.R.A.  classification  is  adopted,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  in 
this  article,  and  that  matches  for  vessels  exceeding  40  or  41  tons 
are  spoken  of  as  first-class  matches  ; those  for  vessels  of  not  more 
than  40  or  41  tons  as  second-class  matches.  Ranking  the  yachts 
thus,  and  excluding  the  foreign  regattas  and  matches  intended 
exclusively  or  principally  for  cruisers  and  ex-racers,  it  appears  that 
during  the  season  of  1883  there  were  (including  the  R.Y.S.  races, 
with  the  exception  of  the  schooner  race),  twenty-one  firsficlass 
matches,  thirty-three  second-class  matches  (including  those  to  which 
the  twenties  and  smaller  vessels  were  admitted),  and  seventeen 
mixed  matches — z.e.  matches  for  first  and  second,  or  for  first, 
second,  and  other  classes  together.  Of  thtse  seventeen  races  the 
following  were  won  by  first-class  yachts  : — The  race  from  Dover 
to  Boulogne,  the  R.O.Y.C.  match  for  the  Queen’s  Cup,  the 
match  off  Bangoi’,  the  R.Y.S.  cutter  and  yawl  match,  those 
for  the  Cowes  Town  Cnp  and  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Marquess  of  Londonderry’s  prize,  the  mixed  rig  race  of  the 
Southampton  Y.O.,  and  the  race  off  Weymouth.  In  the 
following  forties  were  victorious: — The  Thames  match  of  the 
R.T.Y.C.,  the  races  from  Southend  to  Harwich,  from  Harwich 
to  Southend,  from  the  Nore  to  Dover,  the  R.Y.S.  matches  for 
the  Queen’s  Cup  and  King  of  Netherlands’  Cup,  the  Ramsey  Bay 
match,  the  Alfred  Y.C.  race  off  Kingstown,  and  that  sailed 
in  Torbay.  The  forties,  therefore,  score  in  the  mixed  matches 
nine  victories,  the  larger  yachts  eight.  These  figures  do  not, 
however,  represent  the  true  proportion  of  defeats  and  victories. 
Although  the  Dover  to  Boulogne  match  and  that  of  the  South- 
ampton Y.C.  were  open  to  the  second  class,  no  forties  took  part 
in  them.  These  contests  were  then  practically  class  matches, 
and  must  be  struck  off  the  list.  This  leaves  the  forties  with 
nine  victories  against  six  won  by  the  others,  and  the  result 
of  last  season’s  racing  is  to  show  that  their  chance  is  34  per  cent, 
better  than  that  of  their  bigger  sisters.  In  reality,  however,  the 
chances  are  considerably  more  in  their  favour.  A continuance, 
exceptionally  long  for  the  time  of  the  year,  of  very  high  wind  gave 
a great  advantage  to  the  large  craft  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  matches. 


In  the  race  off  Weymouth  the  only  forty  engaged  was  the 
Skuthhound,  and  though  she  is  a very  good  vessel,  and  was  able 
to  beat  the  Squadron  yachts  at  Cowes,  she  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  other  four  of  what  will  probably  be  known  in  future  as  the 
famous  quintet  of  1883.  On  the  whole  it  seems  clear  that,  in 
average  weather,  a forty  is  very  likely  to  win  against  a ninety  or 
even  against  an  eighty  or  seventy-ton  yacht,  and  if  it  be  found  pos«- 
sible  to  make  even  more  use  of  the  advantage  which  the  present 
system  of  construction  gives  to  the  smaller  vessels,  and  if  the 
lesson  taught  in  1882  and  1883  is  more  than  confirmed  in  1884,  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  large  cutters  and  yawls  will  either  be 
raced  or  built. 

Already,  indeed,  vessels  belonging  to  the  class  which,  in  former 
years,  was  considered  the  most  interesting  one,  seem  to  be  treated 
with  something  like  contempt.  As  shown  in  the  summary  given 
above,  there  were  last  season  thirty-three  matches  for  the  forties 
and  only  twenty-one  for  the  bigger  craft.  It  is  true  that  to  some  of 
the  former  twenties  and  even  smaller  vessels  were  admitted,  but 
at  present  the  forties  seem  to  have  little  to  fear  from  these. 
For  some  time  past  it  has  been  a common  thing  to  have  at 
regatta^  two  matches  in  which  the  second-class  yachts  could 
compete,  one  exclusively  for  them,  the  other  a mixed  match. 
Now  the  modern  forty-ton  cutter  is  certainly  a most  beautiful 
vessel,  and  can  often  dp  wonders,  but  still  it  is  difficult  ta 
see  why  everything  is  to  be  surrendered  to  vessels  of  this  type,, 
and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  forty  becomes  supreme,  there  will 
be  a sad  monotony  at  regattas,  and  yacht-racing  wifi,  be,  on  th& 
whole,  a much  less  interesting  and  amusing  sport  than  it  has 
been  in  former  years.  If  every  prize  of  importance  is  to  lie 
between  the  I'ara  and  the  May,  or  between  an  improved  Tara 
and  an  improved  May,  will  the  nautical  section  of  the  public  feel 
very  grateful  to  the  “ energetic  ” secretaries  and  the  “ highly  com- 
petent ” Sailing  Committees  who,  by  their  untiring  efforts,  have 
reduced  yacht-racing  to  one  dead  level  ? If  two  vessels  of  som& 
seventy  or  eighty  tons  displacement,  called  forty-ton  cutters,  fight 
for  two  prizes  at  each  regatta  all  over  the  coast,  there  will  in  all 
probability  be  much  complaint  and  infinite  regret  for  the  morp 
varied  sport  of  former  times.  At  present  this  is  the  result  which 
seems  to  be  earnestly  desired  by  Sailing  Committees.  They 
have  as  many  matches  as  they  can  specially  for  the  forties,  and 
allow  them  to  compete  in  other  matches  with  the  larger  craft 
and  very  possibly  their  strenuous  efforts  will  be  successful,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  they  will  succeed  in  making  yacht- 
racing monotonous  and  uninteresting.  It  may  be  asked,  how- 
ever, what  could  be  done  if  Sailing  Committees  were  willing- 
to  act  with  intelligence  and  liberality,  and  to  do  their  best  for 
the  sport  of  yacht-racing.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  are  so 
few  first-class  yachts  that  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  forties 
in ; and,  moreover,  that  there  would  be  terrible  grumbling- 
if  they  were  excluded  from  some  matches.  We  believe  that  if 
more  encouragement  were  given  to  first-class  yachts  more  of 
them  would  race ; but  there  is  no  necessity  to  argue  on  this 
assumption.  Even  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  order  to 
increase  the  interest  of  matches,  the  Committees  are  obliged  to  let 
the  smaller  yachts  in,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to  prevent  the 
ultimate  ousting  of  the  big  ones.  The  present  method  of  construc- 
tion gives  the  former  the  advantage  which  has  been  described,  and 
the  more  that  is  utilized  the  more  sure  their  victory  will  be. 
This  advantage,  however,  only  exists  under  the  present  scale  of 
time  allowance,  and,  by  altering  that,  it  might  of  course  be 
lessened  to  any  extent  desired.  The  system  of  time  allowance 
has  been  modified  because  it  was  found  to  be  faulty ; and,  though 
now  much  better  than  it  was,  it  is  not  perfect,  and  may  well  be 
improved.  It  has  already  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
graduate  it  in  the  interest  of  large  vessels,  and  further  graduation 
is  now  needed  to  make  matches  more  fair.  The  yacht  which  takea 
time  has  in  several  respects  a great  advantage  over  the  yacht 
which  has  to  give  it ; and,  when  the  time  to  be  given  amounts  to 
a third  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  chance  of  the  larger  craft  is 
but  weak*  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  Samcena  and  the 
Tara  race  on  equal  terms  when  the  former  has  to  allow  the  latter 
nineteen  minutes  and  a half  over  a fifty-mile  course. 


OLD  LAMPS  AND  NEW. 

TO  the  modern  citizen  of  the  world,  contemplating  for  the  first 
time  a collection  of  ancient  British  caricatures,  the  humour 
of  our  ancestors  has  strange  and  unnatural  qualities.  It  seems 
the  humour  of  a race  of  savages — fierce,  truculent,  hard-smiting^ 
loud-roaring,  to  whom  there  is  nothing  so  funny  as  the  sight  of  an 
enemy  in  difficulties,  whose  epigrams  are  knock-down  blows  in 
words,  whose  satire  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of 
its  object.  For  them  no  back  can  be  too  broad,  no  shanks  can  be 
too  thin,  no  nose  can  be  too  bulbous  or  too  long.  When  people 
fall  they  must  do  everything  save  dash  themselves  in  pieces ; when 
they  take  a cracked  crown  or  a black  eye,  the  assumption  must 
be  visible  at  a mile  away.  To  be  ridiculous  indeed  they  must  be 
placed  in  the  most  dubious  circumstances — portrayed  at  such 
passes  of  life  as  civilization  shudders  at  and  veils ; so  that  you 
blush  even  in  the  act  of  laughter.  To  the  caricatmast  all  was  fair, 
and  nothing  was  indecent  or  inappropriate.  If  he  wanted  to 
mortify  an  unpopular  politician,  he  made  his  victim  a type  of 
human  depravity.  If  he  attacked  a too-popular  beauty,  she  came 
forth  from  the  battle  a monster  of  immodesty.  If  his  material 
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was  the  reputation  of  an  enemy,  he  handled  him  with  a view  to 
extermination,  as  he  might  have  handled  some  venomous  beast ; 
he  throned  him  on  a gibbet ; he  made  him  a drunkard,  a dastard, 
a cannibal;  he  slew  him,  and  buried  him,  and  translated  him  to 
the  company  of  fiends.  And  his  public  rejoiced  and  were  glad  in 
him.  They  watched  him  at  his  horrid  work  with  broad  grins  and 
great  gufi'aws  of  laughter.  They  bellowed  with  jovial  exultation 
when  he  surpassed  himself  in  ruffianism  ; they  cheered  him  on  to 
the  distribution  of  bloody  noses,  and  broken  pates,  and  ruined  re- 
putations, mueh  as  they  cheered  the  hero  Cribb  when,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  twenty  thousand  roaring  Englishmen,  he  broke  the  jaw  of 
Molyneux,  the  presumptuous  nigger,  and  covered  his  name  and 
race  with  undying  glory.  On  the  modern  opinion  of  such  prac- 
tice as  this  (represented,  it  is  true,  only  in  Gillray  to  its  fullest 
extent)  there  is  no  better  commentary  than  the  elegant  pic- 
tures of  Mr.  Du  Maurier  and  the  austere  yet  inoffensive  plea- 
santries of  Mr.  John  Tenniel.  We  do  not  nowadays  allow 
ourselves  to  laugh  at  anybody  or  at  anything,  however  ridi- 
culous in  theory  or  in  fact  they  happen  to  be.  We  cannot 
with  propriety  venture  further  than  a well-bred  smile.  Gillray  is 
as  remote  from  us  as  Aristophanes ; Rowlandson  is  as  impossible 
as  Rabelais.  The  “ Apotheosis  of  Hoche  ” and  the  Bonaparte  cari- 
catures are  scarce  less  foreign  to  our  mood  than  the  Ballade  de 
Villon  et  de  la  Grosse  Margot.  We  learned  decency  with  “ H.  B.,” 
and  we  have  ever  since  practised  self-improvement  steadily.  The 
prime  quality  of  our  wit  is  gentleness,  sweetness,  a polite  and 
graceful  affability.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  puts  on  evening  dress  to  laugh 
at  society.  Mr.  Tenniel  practises  satire  with  the  decorum  of  the 
Prime  Minister  himself.  Mr.  Charles  Keene,  perhaps  the  truest 
humourist  of  them  all,  plays  upon  the  follies  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  in  terms  that  delight  the  drawing-room  and  the 
deanery.  Mr.  Caldecott  is  a humourist  for  babes  and  sucklings 
as  well  as  men  and  women.  Even  Mr.  Pellegrini,  who  might  have 
worked  for  Philipon  and  drawn  lampoons  of  Persil  and  Thiers 
and  Guizot  as  vindictive  and  daring  as  the  terrible  masks  we 
owe  to  the  genius  of  Honord  Daumier,  is  at  worst  no  more  than  a 
trifle  malicious.  It  is,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  example  notwithstand- 
ing, the  golden  age  of  the  amenities.  Humour  and  wit  have 
sufiered  change  with  everything  else.  What  is  called  “ breadth  ” 
is  impossible  outside  the  works  of  Carlyle.  Where  Gillray  was, 
and  Swift  and  Henry  Fielding,  are  Mr.  Du  Maurier  and  Mr. 
Henry  James.  What  has  been  gained  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  change,  moreover,  is  not  merely  one  of  intention  and  spirit 
and  general  tone.  It  is  one  of  matter  and  manner  also.  The  old 
subjects  are  dead  and  done  with,  every  one ; the  old  method  of 
treatment  is  ancient  history.  What  fun  there  was  in  the  misad- 
ventures of  tiny  men  or  the  presentment  of  stout  ladies  tumbling 
disgracefully  downstairs  has  long  since  evaporated  into  air.  The 
humour  that  found  expression  in  pictures  of  legs  unutterably  thin, 
and  vast  expanses  of  coat-tails,  and  stomachs  extravagantly  large, 
and  noses  built  on  the  pattern  of  eccentric  potatoes,  is  found  humo- 
rous no  more.  What  is  wanted  nowadays  is  neatness,  grace,  ele- 
gance, good-breeding,  a touch  of  sentiment,  a little  understanding 
of  life,  a certain  deferential  recognition  of  the  beauty  and  import- 
ance of  woman.  Cruikshank  comes  years  after  Gillray,  and 
his  good  work  is  almost  as  free  from  the  shameless  savagery,  the 
truculent  and  brutal  license,  that  inform  the  etchings  of  that  tre- 
mendous caricaturist,  as  the  work  of  John  Leech  himself.  But  in 
theory  at  least  he  is  already  antiquated  and  remote.  His  ways  are 
not  as  ours;  his  ambitious  have  a different  direction,  and  his  pur- 
poses a different  bent.  To  compare,  for  instance,  his  Adventures 
■of  Mr.  Lambkin  (Glasgow:  David  Beyce)  with  Mr.  Caldecott’s 
commentary  on  Some  of  yEsops  Fables  (Macmillan  & Co.)  is  like 
comparing  Sophia  Western  with  Madcap  Violet,  or  the  Mayor  of 
Garret  with  Caste.  In  the  older  work  everything  is  broad,  honest, 
vigorous  tomfoolery.  In  the  later,  everything  is  discreet,  kindly, 
a little  exquisite,  touched  with  modern  refinement  and  the  modern 
tendency  to  be  agreeably  ingenious  and  clever.  There  may  be 
some  interest  in  a detailed  contrast. 

tlruikshank's  hero  is  short,  and  plump,  and  ungraceful.  He  has 
lank  hair,  a comic  nose,  and  a smirk  like  the  caricatures  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  He  is  attired  in  pumps  and  white  stockings,  a 
monstrous  frill,  a tail-coat,  short  white  trousers,  and  a blunderbuss 
hat ; and  he  carries  a cane  with  a big  tassel.  His  adventures  are 
nil  undignified  and  ridiculous.  He  is  seen  going  forth  on  conquest 
bent ; but  a rival  has  attached  a placard  to  him,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion “ Going  a Courting  ”■  on  it,  and  he  assures  the  scorn  of  butcher 
boys  and  street  arabs  and  a dreadful  bulldog.  At  Blackwall, 
with  a party  of  bachelor  friends,  he  reclines  in  an  easy  attitude,  to 
drink  wine  and  talk  of  his  high  connexions  ; but  the  next  picture 
presents  him  in  a state  of  miserable  intoxication,  his  waistcoat 
lumpled  and  his  beauty  all  dejected  and  limp,  while  his  friends 
look  on  at  him  with  smiles,  and  administer  brandy  and  soda. 
Presently  he  goes  to  a picnic,  and  there  in  a bonnet  and  a scarf 
snatched  from  one  of  the  ladies,  with  a parasol  held  delicately  on 
high,  he  minces  about  among  tbe  plates  and  eatables,  and  so,  it  is 
assumed,  essays  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  girl  of  his  heart. 
The  wretched  Lambkin  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  next 
acene  he  dances  the  polka,  his  arms  a-kimbo,  and  his  pumps  most 
rakishly  pointed ; but  he  foots  it  with  so  much  vigour  and  indiscre- 
tion as  to  upset  the  footman  with  his  tray  of  coft’ee,  and  thereby  to 
altogether  estrange  his  lady’s  heart.  Next  day  he  seeks  her  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  among  a crowd  of  gentlemen  in  tail-coats  and 
blunderbuss  hats,  and  ladies  in  scarves  and  spencers  and  tight- 
waisted  frocks,  and  bonnets  with  wonderful  feathers.  She  is  on  the 
arm  of  a tall  cornet  with  moustaches,  and  a grin,  and  a neck-handker- 


chief of  tremendous  distinction.  Lambkin  thinks  of  suicide  and 
the  duello,  but  “ cools  down  to  a quiet  supper,  a melancholy 
reverie,  and  a warm  bath  at  The  Hummums,”  and  next  day  goes 
to  the  Derby,  where  ho  gets  drunk  on  the  box  of  a coach,  and 
resolves  to  live  and  die  a bachelor.  A gentleman  in  a flowered 
waistcoat  introduces  him  “ to  some  highly-talented  members  of 
the  Corps  de  Ballet,”  ladies  with  slim  waists,  long  faces,  and  thin 
hair  in  braids.  Then,  as  Don  Giovanni,  he  attendsa  masquerade,  and 
drinks  porter  out  of  pewter  with  Shepherdesses  of  the  period..  He 
is  victimized  by  the  Hon.  D.  Swindelle,  who  has  a preposterous 
nose  and  a moustache  like  a pair  of  black  puddings,  and  looks  as 
if  he  had  wallced  out  of  the  pages  of  IVidoiv  Barnuby.  With  him, 
among  noses  of  every  shape  and  size,  does  Lambkin  play  at  cards, 
while  young  ladies  in  white  muslin  and  with  beautifully-braided 
locks,  sit  at  tall  pianos — faced  with  green  silk,  drawn  into  pleats, 
like  rays,  about  a brazen  boss  in  the  centre — and  discourse  sweet 
sounds  to  him  from  quaint  squat  music-books.  But  for  this 
society  the  innocent  Lambkin  has  to  pay  dearly  ; we  soon  behold 
him  closeted  with  Oger  and  Nippers,  D.  Swindelle’s  attorneys,  and 
looking  very  miserable  indeed.  After  this  he  engages  in  combat 
with  the  police,  and  is  taken  before  the  magistrate,  with  a very 
black  eye,  and  tumbled  hair,  and  his  garments  all  but  rent  from 
his  body.  A burglar,  with  calves  and  a cropped  head,  stands  in 
the  dock  at  his  elbow  ; his  friends  are  about  him,  all  a good  deal 
the  worse  for  wear.  Then,  under  pictures  of  boxers  and  racehorses, 
he  drowns  his  sorrows  in  the  bowl,  and  becomes,  with  other  friends 
of  his,  a good,  steady,  amateur  drunkard,  till  at  last  his  cabman 
has  to  stick  him  up  against  his  own  street-door  like  a log  of  wood, 
and  knock  on  his  blunderbuss  hat  for  him  as  if  he  were  dressing  a 
Guy  Fawkes  for  the  Fifth  of  November.  Lambkin,  of  course, 
has  soon  to  call  in  the  doctor,  a gentleman  in  black  tights,  whom 
he  receives,  among  great  meerschaums  and  pictures  of  Taglioni  and 
Ellsler,  in  a wonderful  dressing-gown  and  a smoking-cap  like  a 
tasselled  muffin.  Of  course,  too,  he  is  obliged  to  take  horrid  black 
mixtures  and  to  sit  (in  a nightcap)  with  his  feet  in  hot  water ; to 
try  the  cold-water  cure ; to  take  milk  warm  from  the  cow ; to 
resort  to  horse  exercise  and  “the  very  great  advantages  of  Wet 
Swaddling  clothes”;  and,  finally,  to  humble  himself  before  his 
injured  mistress.  As  Cruikshank  has  drawn  her — in  braids,  and 
flounces,  with  a figure  and  with  a face  of  austere  proportions  and 
aspect — the  lady  is  worse  than  the  loneliness  which  had  driven 
Lambkin  to  her  arms.  But  Lambkin  is  perfectly  happy.  And 
we  take  leave  of  him  in  such  a costume  as  Thackeray  loved — his 
hand  upon  his  beautiful  waistcoat,  returning  thanks  across  the 
cakes  and  decanters  of  his  wedding  breakfast. 

Now  Mr.  Caldecott  is  demure  and  sly  where  Cruikshank  is 
boisterous  and  obtrusive.  The  Lambkin  epic  was  published  close 
on  forty  years  ago;  but  its  criticism  of  life,  all  obscure  and 
conventional  as  it  is,  is  so  roundly  and  vigorously  expressed 
as  to  command  attention,  and  is  moreover  touched  with  the 
elemental  quality  of  humour,  the  gross,  and  open,  and  palpable 
appropriateness  which  makes  us  love  pantomimes,  and  roar  with 
laughter  at  the  sound  of  Punch’s  cudgel,  and  the  trouncings 
and  towellings  in  Moliere  and  Cervantes.  Mr.  Caldecott’s  humour 
is  of  another  type.  He  works  with  a half-smile  where  Cruikshank 
appeals  to  you  with  a broad  grin  ; he  whispers  where  Cruikshank 
roars ; he  is  ingenious  and  significant  where  Cruikshank  is  up- 
roariously explanatory.  The  consequence  is  that  his  meaning 
is  sometimes  a little  recondite,  and  that  you  have  to  consider 
his  jests  before  you  can  feel  amused  with  them.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  “ modern  instances,”  in  which  he  has 
embodied  his  ideas  of  the  point  of  HUsop’s  apologues.  Thus,  in 
his  pretty  variation  on  the  theme  of  “ The  Stag  Looking  Into  the 
Water,”  he  shows  a slim  young  lady  at  worship  before  her  mirror, 
the  contents  of  her  workbox  in  wild  confusion  on  the  floor,  and  a 
dog’s-eared  Guide  to  Knowledge  at  her  feet ; while  in  a corner- 
piece  he  pictures  her  by  moonlight  in  the  act  of  elopement,  with  a 
gentleman’s  arm  about  her  waist,  and  a chaise  in  the  distance. 
The  moral  is  that  diligence  and  understanding  are  more  helpful 
than  beauty.  But  it  is  none  of  the  soundest  in  itself ; and  as  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  elopement  is  other  than  “ a square 
thing,”  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  are  obviously  imperfect. 
Still  more  ingenious  and  still  more  remote  are  the  artist’s  com- 
mentaries on  “The  Eagle  and  the  Fox,”  “The  Dog  and  the 
Wolf,”  and  “The  Coppersmith  and  his  Puppy.”  As  these  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  which  exception  may  be  taken,  Mr.  Cal- 
decott, in  this  part  of  his  work,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  failed 
of  his  object.  In  dealing  vfith  Hfsop  pure  and  simple — with 
birds  and  animals  and  fishes,  that  is  to  say — Mr.  Caldecott  is  of 
course  successful.  All  his  frogs  are  good  ; he  has  a capital  donkey 
or  two ; his  foxes  are  most  of  them  pleasing  ; he  has  one  de- 
lightful puppy.  But  the  principal  merit  of  his  work  is  a merit  of 
style  and  personal  charm.  In  Cruikshank,  the  style  is  grotesque, 
the  sentiment  is  a trifle  “ low  down  ” (as  Mr.  Dudley  Warner  would 
say),  the  intention,  albeit  good-humoured,  is  rather  ruffianly.  But 
the  matter  is  sound  and  lasting,  and  the  expression  is  vigorous 
and  effective. 


NONAGE  NARl  ANS. 

The  Times  is  not  happy  in  obituary  articles.  We  all  re- 
member how  it  treated  the  memory  of  Mr.  Delane,  which 
had  some  considerable  claim  to  a lair  space  in  its  columns,  and 
how  it  almost  overlooked  the  death  of  Mr.  Finlay.  Quite  recently 
it  has  shocked  the  Spectator  by'  giving  a rather  too  lengthy 
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Hography  of  a most  necessary  and  respectable  officer  of  the  law 
lately  deceased.  For  our  part  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
honour  done  to  the  worthy  holder  of  the  office  of  which  Joseph  de 
Maistre  thought  so  much.  Many  less  useful  men  than  Mr.  Marwood 
have  far  more  said  about  them.  For  the  present,  however,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  reflections  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the 
Times  by  the  death  of  a gentleman  about  whom  it  might  have 
written  to  all  lengths  without  offending  even  the  fastidious 
Spectator.  The  “ leading  journal”  is  conscious  that  the  late  Mr. 
Collier  was  a very  remarkable  man  ; but  what  strikes  it  as  most 
wonderful  in  him  was  that  he  contrived  to  live  to  the  age  of 
ninety-four.  It  begins  its  article  by  asking,  “ Pray  how  did  he 
manage  to  do  it  ? ” This  age  “ seems  almost  fabulous  ” to  the 
wondering  leader  writer,  ‘‘  if  one  considers  how  active  was  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  through  what  exciting  storms  he  passed.” 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  steady  work  was  rather 
favourable  to  length  of  days,  and  it  is  not  known  that  Mr.  Collier 
lived  through  a revolution.  In  other  respects  the  article  affords 
evidence  that  the  days  in  which  the  Times  was  edited  are  past. 
At  this  moment  it  is  at  least  dubious  taste  to  couple  Mr.  Collier’s 
name  with  that  of  Mr.  Shapira ; and  there  is  a certain  fatuity  in 
the  reference  to  the  part  “ our  columns  ” played  in  the  contro- 
versy of  1859-1860.  It  is  useless  to  comment  on  the  taste  of  the 
Times ; but  one  of  its  statements  on  a matter  of  fact  suggests  a 
few  reflections.  Rising,  in  its  own  philosophical  style,  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  it  observes  that  “ Centenarians  are 
generally  nobodies  ; and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  who  have  passed 
iheir  ninetieth  birthday  have  left,  like  Dr.  Routh,  and  Mrs. 
Somerville,  and  Mr.  Collier,  any  memory  of  a full  and  busy  career.” 
Since  the  Times  was  in  the  humour  to  ray  out  curious  observa- 
tions on  life,  it  might  have  found  something  better  to  say  than 
this  rather  inept  sentence.  The  centenarians  may  pass  ; but  the 
other  proposition  might  almost  have  been  reversed. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  be  more  encouraging  for  a genera- 
tion which  has  bought  so  many  editions  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Smiles 
than  the  high  average  of  age  attained  by  the  men  who  have  behind 
them  the  memory  “ of  a full  and  busy  career.”  We  must 
not  go  too  far  back  for  examples  of  great  longevity.  The  men  of 
the  middle  ages  and  the  sixteenth  century  grew  old  quickly.  Now 
and  then  one  of  them  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  Church  or  in 
civil  employments  attained  to  a great  age,  and  there  is  a curious 
group  of  French  men  of  letters  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
Deschamps  and  Machault  at  their  head,  who  all  reached  a great  age. 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  was  eighty-nine  when  he  died,  but  his 
contemporaries  called  themselves  old  at  flfty.  The  active  careera  of 
those  times  were  generally  spent  in  the  camp,  and  military  service 
must  have  used  men  up  very  quickly  when  sanitary  precautions 
were  unheard  of  and  there  was  no  Commissariat,  or  next  to  none. 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  the  Constable  of  France,  who  was  able  to 
ride  and  to  wear  his  armour  when  over  seventy,  was  considered  a 
prodigy.  Most  soldiers — and  nearly  all  men  were  soldiers  then — 
found  themselves  broken  down  by  disease  at  fifty-seven,  like 
Brissac,  or  compelled  to  retire  by  old  age  at  fifty-eight,  like 
Guillaume  de  Rochechouart.  The  sixteenth  century,  however, 
affords  some  striking  examples  of  men  who  assuredly  had  an  active 
career  enough,  and  who  yet  lived  almost  as  long  as  Dr.  Routh  or 
Mr.  Collier.  Michael  Angelo  did  not  indeed  pass  his  “ ninetieth 
birthday” — to  keep  to  the  limit  set  by  the  Times — but  he  came 
within  a measurable  distance  of  it.  As  he  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  March  in  1475,  and  lived  until  the  17th  of  February, 
1564,  it  would  be  pedantry  to  refuse  to  rank  him  among  the 
men  who  have  attained  the  age  of  ninety.  Titian  was  older 
when  he  died.  In  the  following  century  the  number  of  men 
who  showed  an  equal  tenacity  of  life  was  even  greater.  England 
produced  at  least  three,  yir  John  Maynard,  like  Michael  Angelo, 
died  just  before  reaching  ninety.  His  life,  which  extended 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  until  1690, 
was  a very  active  one,  and  he  had  certainly  in  the  course  of  it 
seen  storms  of  a highly  exciting  kind.  His  contemporary,  Thomas 
Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  lived  even  longer.  He  was  born  in  1588, 
and  died  in  1679,  and  was  therefore  ninety-one  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  On  the  supposition  that  a peaceful  life  helps  a man  to 
attain  a great  age  the  longest  liver  of  these  two  should  have  been 
Maynard,  who  was  always  on  the  victorious  side  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  or  at  least  belonged  to  a party  which  was  strong  enough  to 
make  terms.  He  probably  suflered  nothing  much  worse  in  the 
course  of  his  career  than  the  fall  from  his  horse  on  the  occasion  of 
the  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  London  at  the  Restoration,  which 
is  reported  by  Pepys  with  a certain  malignity.  Hobbes,  who 
was  a Royalist,  had  to  suffer  the  troubles  of  exile.  Another 
Englishman  of  that  vigorous  generation  .attained  to  the  same 
age  as  the  author  of  Leviathan.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  hvas 
born  in  1632,  and  did  not  die  till  1723.  France  also  could 
show  nonagenarians  at  the  same  time  who  have  left  a good 
record  behind  them,  “ Huet,  cet  dveque  d’Avrauche  qui  pour 
la  Bible  toujours  penche,”  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-one. 
His  dates — 1630-1721 — correspond  almost  exactly  with  those  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  Fontenelle 
(Bernard  le  Bovier  de),  who,  “extenue  de  vieillesse  mais  aussi 
spirituel  que  jamais,  mourut  le  ii  Janvier  1757  a I’age  de  cent 
ans  moins  uu  mois  uniquement,  parce  qu’il  fallait  mourir  ” ? 
Never  did  any  man  illustrate  the  truth  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim  more  completely,  and  yet  his  life  was  busy  enough,  and  he 
did  not  live  in  peaceful  times.  How  long  Marshal  Schomberg 
might  have  lived  if  he  had  not  led  a charge  at  the  Boyne  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ; but  a man  who  was  still  capable  of  active  service 


when  over  eighty  would  probably  have  attained  to  the  years  of 
Fontenelle.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that,  as  we  approach  our 
own  time,  the  number  of  nonagenarians  among  distinguished 
men  increases  considerably.  The  leaders  in  the  American  Re- 
volution were  generally  long-lived  men.  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
both  lived  well  beyond  eighty,  but  their  friend  John  Adams 
absolutely  attained  the  age  of  ninety-one.  He  was  born  in 
1735,  died  in  1826.  Our  own  time  would  have  afibrded 
the  Times  half  a dozen  names  to  put  beside  those  of  Dr, 
Routh  and  Mrs.  Somerville.  Samuel  Rogers  is  at  least  as  well 
known  as  either  of  them.  The  Times  at  least  should  re- 
member Lord  Brougham.  It  is  only  a few  years  since  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  died  at  nearly  the  same  age  as  Mr, 
Collier.  The  American  poet  Bryant,  though  he  did  indulge  in 
poetic  meditations  among  the  tomhs  in  his  hot  youth,  contrived 
to  inhabit  the  green  earth  till  he  was  past  ninety.  Radetzky,  the 
Austrian  general,  was  nearly  that  age  when  he  crushed  the  Italian 
risings  in  1 848,  and  he  passed  his  ninetieth  birthday  before  he 
died,  leaving  the  memory  of  a very  “ full  and  busy  career.”  Eng- 
lish naval  men  will  justly  put  in  for  Sir  George  Sartorius.  There 
is  at  least  one  living  writer  of  distinction  who  is  over  ninety — 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  the  historian.  The  list  of  men  who  have 
lived  laborious  days  and  yet  lived  through  three  whole  generations 
might  easily  be  further  increased ; but  the  examples  given  show 
sufficiently  that  neither  Mr.  Collier  nor  General  Sabine,  who  also- 
was  ninety-four  when  he  died  the  other  day,  are  by  any  means 
such  striking  exceptions  as  the  writer  in  the  Times  seems  tO: 
think. 

It  is  possibly  puerile  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have- 
enabled  these  persons  to  live  so  long.  Successive  observers  of  th& 
calibre  of  Mr.  Darwin  might  have  found  out  why  Marlborough  was- 
in  his  dotage  at  seventy,  and  why  Radetzky  was  capable  of  leading 
armies  when  ten  years  older.  To  judge  from  what  is  said,  perhaps 
unjustly,  of  Fontenelle,  who  lived  longest  of  all,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  the  best  example,  it  would  appear  that  the  explanation. 
has  been  discovered  by  the  satirists,  who  attribute  all  human 
felicity  to  the  possession  of  a hard  heart  and  a good  digestion.  A 
friend  has  left  it  on  record  that  “ II  n’avait  jamais  pleurd ; il  ne 
s’etait  jamais  mis  en  colere ; il  n’avait  jamais  couru  ; et,  comme  il 
ne  faisait  rien  par  sentiment,  il  ne  prenait  point  les  impressions 
des  autres.  Il  n’avait  jamais  interrompu  personne,  il  ecoutait 
jusqu’au  bout  sans  rien  perdre ; il  n’etait  point  press6  de  parler ; et,. 
si  vous  I’aviez  accus6,  il  aurait  ecoute  tout  le  jour  sans  rien  dire.” 
He  boasted  that  he  had  never  laughed.  Such  a man  was  likely  to 
wear  to  the  utmost  limit  of  human  life.  But  the  explanation 
which  is  held  good  for  Fontenelle  does  not  answer  for  all  the 
others,  and  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Fontenelle’s  sharp  sayings- 
made  him  enduring  enemies,  while  his  good-natured  deeds  made  but 
oblivious  friends.  The  feelings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  can  never 
have  given  him  much  trouble,  and  Hobbes  was  a placid  person,  who 
indulged  in  a moderate  taste  for  tennis  ; but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Michael  Angelo  had  never  wept,  still  less  that  he  had  never  been, 
angry.  On  the  whole,  the  most  plausible  moral  and  the  most  con- 
soling which  can  be  drawn  from  the  long  lives  of  famous  men  is,, 
that  great  intellect  is  generally  found  combined  with  great  phy- 
sical strength. 


THE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  BANK-RATE. 

The  course  of  the  money  market  this  summer  has  been  very 
abnormal.  Ordinarily  it  is  found  that  the  rate  of  interest 
payable  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short-loan  market  is  less  in. 
the  summer  than  either  in  the  seed-time  or  the  harvest-time.. 
This  is  so  because  in  agricultural  countries  the  activity  of  trade  is. 
greatest  in  the  spring  and  the  autumn,  and  consequently  there  is- 
the  greatest  demand  then  for  the  loan  of  capital.  And  now  so- 
closely  connected  are  the  money  markets  of  all  the  world  that  even 
in  a country  like  England,  where  agriculture  is  no  more  than  the> 
first  amongst  several  great  industries,  the  effect  is  as  strongly  felt, 
as  in  the  purely  agricultural  communities.  The  rise  in  the  value-- 
of  money,  to  use  a well-known  bankers’  phrase,  is  generally 
greatest  in  the  autumn,  but  it  does  not  begin  at  quite  the  same  dat& 
in  the  several  countries  affected.  In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is 
felt  somewhat  earlier  in  Germany  than  in  France,  and  in  France 
than  with  ourselves ; while  in  the  United  States  there  are  two- 
autumnal  movements.  The  first  begins  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  ends  in  October ; the  second  sets  in  in  December,, 
and  ends  in  Januaiy;  there  being,  in  fact,  two  harvest  seasons, 
one  for  grain  and  one  for  cotton.  Climate  is,  of  course,  the 
principal  cause  of  this  difference ; but  peculiarities  of  banking 
laws  and  of  commercial  habits  also  have  their  influence.  With 
ourselves,  for  instance,  when  farmers  are  obliged  to  employ 
more  labourers  than  usual  and  at  higher  wages,  so  as  to  get  in. 
their  harvest  while  the  weather  is  favourable,  they  obtain  the- 
means  of  doing  so  either  by  borrowing  from  the  banks  or  by 
drawing  upon  their  deposits  with  their  bankers  ; and  the  sums 
they  need  are  usually  advanced  in  bank-notes.  But  as  banks  can- 
not increase  their  note  circulation  above  a specified  amount  with- 
out increasing  the  gold  they  hold  as  security  for  their  circulation, 
the  banks  have  to  obtain  additional  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
Thus,  ill  the  last  resort,  it  is  the  Bank  of  England  which  supplies 
to  the  farmers  the  additional  capital  they  need,  and  consequently 
the  activity  of  the  rural  districts  reflects  itself  in  the  Bank  rate  of 
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discount.  Again,  it  is  customary  in  Scotland  to  make  a large 
number  of  payments  at  what  are  called  “term  times” — that  is, 
in  the  mouths  of  May  and  November.  These  large  payments  for 
rent,  wages,  and  many  other  things  cause  a large  expansion  of 
the  note  circulation  in  Scotland,  and  the  banks,  to  meet  the 
demand,  are  forced  to  draw  upon  their  deposits  with  the  Bank  of 
England  for  gold.  Here,  again,  this  peculiar  custom  of  Scotland  re- 
flects itself  in  the  weekly  returns  published  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  movements  that  we  have  referred  to  in  the  money  market 
are  most  easily  traced  in  countries  where  banking  is  highly  deve- 
loped, but  they  occur  wherever  there  is  agricultural  industry ; with 
this  difi'erence,  however,  that  in  very  backward  communities  the 
village  usurer  to  some  extent  takes  the  place  of  the  bank.  But 
while  it  is  thus  generally  found  that  the  rate  of  interest  payable 
for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short-loan  market  is  lower  in  the 
summer  than  either  in  the  spring  or  the  autumn,  it  has  been  other- 
wise this  year.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  their 
rate  of  discount  from  5 per  cent,  to  4 per  cent,  in  January,  from  4 per 
cent,  to  3|  per  cent,  in  February,  and  from  3^  per  cent,  to  3 per  cent, 
in  March  ; but  in  May  they  raised  their  rate  of  discount  again  to 
4 per  cent.,  and  they  kept  it  at  that  figure  until  last  week,  when 
they  once  more  lowered  it  to  3^  per  cent.  Thus  we  have  seen  this 
year  the  value  of  money  falling  persistently  in  the  spring,  rising 
steadily  in  the  summer,  and  falling  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
autumn. 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  departure  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  money  market  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  partly  in  a mistake  made  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Owing  to  a long  succession  of  good 
harvestsin  the  United  States  and  bad  harvests  in  Europe,  the  capital- 
ists of  Europe  have  for  some  years  back  owed  exceptionally  large 
sums  to  the  capitalists  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  have 
chosen  to  take  payment  in  gold  because  they  found  that  the  most 
profitable  course.  The  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  1879 
resumed  specie  payments,  and  they  have  since  been  largely  in- 
creasing their  gold  currency  ; and  consequently  American  capitalists 
who  were  owed  large  sums  in  Europe  found  it  profitable  to  take 
payment  in  gold.  In  doing  this  there  were  immense  sums  with- 
drawn from  the  Banks  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
but  chiefly  from  the  Banks  of  England  and  France.  The  Bank  of 
France  was  able  to  recover  the  larger  part  of  its  losses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  panic  that  occurred  a year  and  a half  ago,  for  the 
rate  of  discount  in  Paris  then  rose  so  high  that  gold  was  sent  from 
all  quarters  to  Paris  to  earn  the  high  interest  there  payable.  And 
the  Bank  of  France,  having  once  got  possession  of  the  gold,  has 
since  been  careful  to  keep  it.  But  the  Bank  of  England  was  un- 
able to  recover  its  losses.  This  being  so,  its  true  policy  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  would  have  been  to  have  kept  its  rate  of 
discount  as  high  as  it  could.  As  we  have  already  explained,  there 
is  usually  a demand  for  loanable  capital  on  the  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural countries  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  there  is  always  a 
probability  that  the  United  States  will  take  gold  from  London 
when  the  rate  of  discount  here  falls  low.  But  although  this  fact 
is  well  known,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  stated 
above,  reduced  their  rate  of  discount  by  successive  steps  during 
January,  February,  and  March  from  5 to  3 per  cent.  The 
result  was  that  a considerable  amount  of  gold  was  taken  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  both  for  New  York  and  for  Plolland.  Then  the 
Bank  of  England  Directors  found  it  necessary  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  they  raised  their  rate  of  discount  to  4 per  cent.,  keeping 
it,  as  we  have  said,  at  that  level  until  last  week.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  drawn  a considerable  amount  of  gold  from 
other  countries,  and  now  find  themselves  strong  enough  to  lower 
their  rate  of  discount  again.  They  kept  the  value  of  mone3q  in 
fact,  artificially  high  in  London  during  the  summer,  when  it  is 
■usually  low  all  over  the  world,  and  therefore  gold  was  sent  to 
London,  where  it  could  be  employed  more  profitably  than  else- 
where. The  question  now  is  whether  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  have  made  a mistake  similar  to  that  made  by  them  in  the 
spring.  As  already  pointed  out,  we  are  now  entering  upon  the 
season  when  the  value  of  money  is  usually  highest.  The  rise,  as 
already  stated,  is  first  felt  by  the  agricultural  countries,  and  con- 
sequently the  rate  of  interest  ascends  in  those  countries  earlier  than 
here  with  us.  But,  as  London  is  the  banking  centre  of  the  world, 
when  loanable  capital  is  required  abroad  the  first  place  looked  to 
for  a supply  is  London  ; and  therefore,  if  there  should  be  a sudden 
increase  in  the  demand  for  loanable  capital  abroad,  it  is  certain  that 
the  effect  will  be  felt  in  Loudon.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  gold 
may  be  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England,  as  it  was  in  the  spring,  and 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  may  have  to  retrace 
their  steps  as  they  had  to  do  then.  It  may  at  once  be  said  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  considerable  demand  arising  in  Europe. 
The  value  of  money  all  over  the  Continent  is  little  higher  than  it 
is  here  in  England,  and  as  trade  is  slack,  and  speculation  for  the 
moment  dormant,  there  is  little  probability  that  thafvalue  will  go 
up  sufficiently  to  withdraw  gold  from  London.  There  will  be,  of 
course,  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  purposes,  as 
there  always  is  at  this  season,  but  the  increase  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  affect  the  London  money  market  at  a time  when  trade  is  dull 
and  speculation  stagnant.  The  only  country  at  all  in  a position 
to  take  so  much  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  as  would  affect 
the  money  market  here  is  the  United  States. 

It  is  always  extremely  difficult  to  forecast  the  American  money 
market,  partly  because  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  Union,  partly 
because  of  the  influences  exercised  by  speculators  in  New  York,  and 
partly  also  because  of  the  curious  American  banking  law,  and  the 


way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  the  rapid  reduction  of  debt.  Still,  so 
far  as  one  may  venture  to  form  an  opinion,  there  does  not  seem  much 
likelihood  of  such  a demand  for  loanable  capital  arising  in  the 
United  States  as  will  lead  to  a large  export  of  gold  from  Europe. 
That  there  will  be  some  export  of  gold  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  may  be  expected ; already,  indeed,  there  have  been  small 
sums  sent  from  Paris  to  New  York,  and  doubtless  there  will  also 
be  small  sums  sent  from  London  to  New  York.  But  it  does  not 
seem  probable  at  present  that  the  amount  taken  will  serioasly  incon- 
venience the  London  money  market.  Within  the  past  few  years 
the  imports  of  gold  into  the  United  States  have  exceeded  the 
exports  of  gold  by  about  40  millions  sterling,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  gold  raised  from  the  American  mines  has  been  re- 
tained at  home.  In  addition  to  the  40  millions  sterling,  therefore, 
about  eight  years’  production  of  the  American  mines  has  been 
retained  at  home.  And  besides  this,  silver  has  been  coined  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  four  millions  sterling  a year.  In  this  way  the 
additions  made  to  the  money  of  the  United  States  have  been 
enormous ; and  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency— that  is  to  say,  either  of  the  bank-notes  or  of  the  Treasury 
notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks.  The  whole  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coined  since  1879  has  been  a clear  addition  to  the  currency 
existing  before  that  year.  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  currency  of  the  United  States  is  now  as 
large  as  the  country  requires.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a check  has  been  given  to  railway-building  in 
the  United  States  which  has  thrown  large  numbers  of  work- 
people out  of  employment,  and  has  tended  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  wages.  During  the  past  few  year’s  railways  were  being  con- 
structed at  an  excessively  rapid  rate  in  the  extreme  western  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Union  ; in  districts,  that  is,  which  were  only 
just  being  opened  up,  and  where  there  were  scarcely  any  banks, 
and  few  towns,  worth  the  name.  The  contractors,  therefore,  had 
to  take  coin  and  notes  from  the  older  parts  of  the  Union,  arrd  send 
them  away  to  these  distant  territories  to  pay  the  workpeople. 
The  cash  remained  long  in  these  out-of-the-way  places,  because 
of  the  little  communication  that  was  existing  between  them  and 
the  older  parts  of  the  Union.  Now  a considerable  stoppage  of 
railway-building  has  put  an  end  to  this  withdrawal  of  money  from 
New  York  and  the  other  great  towns,  and  consequently  there  is 
not  the  great  demand  that  there  was  in  previous  years  upon 
the  currency.  Thus,  while  additions  have  continued  to  be 
made  to  the  currency,  the  demands  upon  it  have  been  de- 
creasing. And,  furthermore,  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  check  to  railway-building  has  injuriously  affected  the  iron 
trade,  and  has  led  to  the  closing  of  large  numbers  of  iron- 
works. In  this  way,  again,  there  is  less  demand  for  currency  to 
pay  wages.  And,  what  is  not  less  important,  there  is  also  less 
demand  by  speculators  and  merchants  for  loans  from  the  banks  to 
carry  on  their  speculations  and  enterprises.  Altogether,  then,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  demand  for  the  use 
of  loanable  capital  in  the  United  States  is  considerably  less  this 
autumn  than  in  the  past  few  autumns,  and  consequently  that  the 
great  outflow  of  money  from  New  York  to  the  interior  will  be  less. 
But  if  this  is  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  money  market 
in  New  Y’^ork  will  be  much  calmer  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  therefore  that  there  will  not  be  the  need  for  taking 
gold  from  Europe  to  New  YMrk.  If  so,  there  is  little  danger  that 
there  will  be  such  a drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  as  will 
compel  the  Directors  to  retrace  their  steps. 


RACING  AT  DONCASTER. 

WITH  a dull  card  and  the  prospects  of  an  uninteresting  St. 

Leger  on  the  morrow,  race-goers  scarcely  felt  in  the  best  of 
spirits  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  of  the  late  Doncaster 
Meeting.  Yet  the  sport  began  with  a very  fine  race  for  the  Fitz- 
William  Stakes,  between  Whitebine,  who  was  the  first  favourite 
and  Archer’s  mount,  and  Perdita  II.,  who  was  ridden  by  Freeman. 
The  running  was  made  by  Perdita  II.,  and  she  led  very  easily  until 
she  was  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  winning-post,  when 
Archer  began  to  creep  up  with  Whitebine.  At  the  distance 
Perdita  II.  was  caught  by  Whitebine,  but  both  horses  were  about 
equally  exhausted,  and  although  Archer  managed  to  make  White- 
bine struggle  home  a neck  in  advance  of  Perdita  II.,  it  was  all  he 
could  do,  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the  race  w’as  won  by  the 
riding.  Seven  horses  came  out  for  the  Great  Y'orkshire  Handicap, 
and  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  not  won  a race  this  year,  was  made 
first  favourite.  The  second  favourite  was  Vista,  the  winner  of  the 
Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  at  Epsom,  and  Lizzie  and  Sprinkell, 
neither  of  whom  had  won  a race  this  year,  were  about  equal 
candidates  for  the  post  of  third  favourite.  Duke  of  Albany 
was  beaten  five  furlongs  from  home,  and  as  they  came  into 
the  straight  Lizzie  was  leading,  accompanied  by  Vista  and  Ben 
Alder.  Soon,  however,  Vista  passed  her,  and  took  the  lead 
with  so  much  ease  that  it  was  evident  she  had  the  race 
completely  at  her  mercy.  Barrett  then  eased  Ben  Alder,  and 
Loates,  who  was  riding  Vista,  took  a pull  at  his  filly  between  the 
distance  and  the  winning-post ; little  White,  on  the  contrary, 
kept  on  riding  as  hard  as  he  could  on  Lizzie,  and  almost  caught 
Vista  within  a few  strides  of  the  winning-post.  As  soon  as  Loates 
saw  his  danger,  he  tried  to  rouse  up  Vista  again  from  a canter  into 
a gallop,  but  a horse  cannot  be  pressed  into  full  stride  in  a few 
yards,  and  although  Loates  was  not  quite  caught  until  the  winning- 
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T)ost  was  passed,  it  was  a very  near  thing,  ami  instead  of  winning 
t)y  several  lengths  he  barely  won  the  race  hy  a head. 

Four  two-year-olds  made  a poor  field  for  the  Champagne  Stakes, 
hut  the  three  splendid  fillies,  Superba,  Spring  Morn,  and  Wild 
Thyme,  more  than  made  up  in  quality  for  what  was  lacking  in 
quantity.  Superha,  after  losing  her  first  race,  had  won  six  running. 
Spring  Morn  had  won  two  races,  and  had  lost  one  when  carrying 
lolhs.  extra.  Wild  Thyme  had  also  lost  a race  when  carrying 
extra  weight,  but  she  had  won  four  good  stakes.  Each  of  the 
fillies  was  in  first-rate  condition,  and  their  appearance  afibrded  a 
great  treat  to  lovers  of  horsefiesh.  When  they  galloped,  the  action 
of  Superba  most  pleased  the  majority  of  the  critics,  but  each  of  the 
three  fillies  came  in  for  her  share  of  admiration.  The  race  needs 
little  description.  There  was  a capital  start,  and  the  four  com- 
petitors ran  together  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  race,  but 
at  the  distance  Superba  came  away  and  won,  pulling  double,  by 
three  lengths  from  Spring  Morn.  The  remainder  of  the  racing 
was  of  only  moderate  interest,  and  the  finishes  were  exceedingly 
poorj  with  the  exception  of  a fine  struggle  between  Green  Light 
and  Traviata  in  the  last  race,  the  former  winning,  after  a grand 
race,  by  a head.  Odds  of  5 to  2 had  been  laid  on  the  loser. 

A hot  favourite  was  beaten  in  the  first  race  of  the  St.  Leger 
day.  Even  money  had  been  laid  on  Alcade ; but,  after  looking 
like  winning  at  the  bend,  he  resolutely  refused  to  try  in  the 
straight,  and  the  race  was  won  by  Lord  Zetland’s  Prism,  against 
whom  6 to  I had  been  laid  at  the  start.  Polaris,  the  winner  of 
the  Sandown  Derby,  a race  worth  nearly  two  thousand  pounds, 
had  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  Rufford  Abbey  Stakes,  although 
she  was  heavily  weighted.  The  Milton  Stakes,  which  followed 
the  St.  Leger,  was  the  best-contested  race  of  the  day ; indeed  it 
was  the  only  race  for  which  there  was  anything  like  a struggle  at 
the  finish.  Ramsbury,  the  first  favourite,  was  unplaced ; but 
Glen  Ronald,  against  whom  10  to  i was  laid,  made  the  whole  of 
the  running,  and  fought  gallantly  against  Gisela,  who  pressed  him 
very  hard  at  the  finish.  Glen  Ronald  won  by  a head,  but  Gisela 
got  quite  up  to  him  a stride  beyond  the  winning-post.  The 
Queen’s  Plate  was  a wretched  affair.  Only  two  horses — Ishmael 
and  Hagioscope — ran  for  it,  and  Hagioscope  broke  down,  allow- 
ing Ishmael  to  win  in  a canter  by  twenty  lengths.  Altogether 
the  racing  of  the  day  was  much  in  beeping  with  the  singularly 
dull  St.  Leger.  We  described  the  St.  Leger  itself  last  week; 
but  we  may  observe  further  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  field  become  unsound  during  the  race.  The  three 
leading  favourites — a third  of  the  entire  field — were  all  more  or 
less  lame  when  they  were  pulled  up.  In  spite  of  the  poorness  of 
the  St.  Leger,  and  of  much  of  the  other  racing,  the  stand  receipts 
are  said  to  have  been  larger  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  Doncaster 
Meeting  than  they  had  been  for  nine  years,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
St.  Leger  nearly  nine  thousand  telegrams  are  reported  to  have  been 
sent  from  the  racecourse. 

The  most  interesting  race  of  the  Thursday  was  the  Portland 
Plate,  which  turned  out  to  be  a singularly  happy  specimen  of 
handicapping.  The  four  horses  most  heavily  weighted  went  to  the 
post,  two  of  them  became  first  and  second  favourites,  and  three  of 
them  passed  the  winning-post  before  any  of  their  opponents. 
Geheimniss,  who  had  run  second  to  Dutch  Oven  for  the  St.  Leger 
twelve  months  ago,  was  carrying  9 st.  3 lbs.  After  winning  a 
couple  of  races  this  season,  she  had  been  beaten  a head  by  Hornpipe 
for  the  Steward’s  Oup  at  Goodwood,  when  giving  him  1 1 lbs., 
and  now  the  pair  were  to  meet  at  even  weights.  Geheimniss 
was  made  first  favourite  at  2 to  i,  and  9 to  2 was  laid  against 
Hornpipe.  Another  of  the  heavily  handicapped  horses  was  Lowland 
Chief.  He  had  won  the  Royal  Stakes  at  Epsom  from  a large  field, 
giving  Sweetbread  a stone  and  beating  him  by  a neck.  In  theOityand 
Suburban,  he  had  given  Roysterer  24  lbs.  and  run  within  a short 
head  of  him.  Geheimniss  and  Hornpipe  were  now  to  give  Low- 
land Chief  7 lbs.  Despair  was  to  carry  the  same  weight  as 
Hornpipe  and  Geheimniss.  This  horse  had  won  the  Wokingham 
Stakes  at  Ascot.  In  that  race  he  had  given  5 lbs.  to  Hornpipe 
and  beaten  him  by  a neck,  so,  now  that  the  pair  were  to  meet 
at  even  weights,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Despair  would 
have  been  the  better  favourite.  Of  the  lightly  weighted  starters  the 
most  fancied  was  the  Hygeia  colt,  who  was  receiving  the  enormous 
allowance  of  35  lbs.  from  Geheimniss,  as  well  as  from  Hornpipe  and 
Despair.  Old  Sutler  made  the  running  until  they  were  well  round 
the  bend,  when  Archer  came  forward  on  Geheimniss,  while  Wood 
took  the  second  place  with  Hornpipe.  Much  about  the  same  time 
Webb  tried  to  come  through  his  horses  on  the  inside  with  Low- 
land Chief,  but,  finding  this  impossible,  he  was  obliged  to  lose 
some  ground  by  going  round  them  on  the  outside.  At  the  dis- 
tance Geheimniss  was  still  leading.  Hornpipe  was  beaten,  and 
Lowland  Chief  was  rapidly  creeping  up.  A desperate  race 
followed.  Geheimniss  ran  gamely,  but  the  7 Ibs.’that  she  was  giving 
to  one  of  the  fastest  horses  in  England  over  six  furlongs  told  upon 
her  in  these  critical  moments,  and  Lowland  Chief  just  beat  her 
on  the  post  by  a head.  Considering  that  he  was  shut  out 
at  an  important  point  of  the  race,  Webb’s  riding  was  wonder- 
fully brilliant,  patient,  and  determined.  Ten  two-year-olds  came 
out  for  the  Rous  Plate.  Lord  Byron  had  shown  very  good 
form,  but  he  had  not  been  doing  well  lately,  and  he  was  heavily 
penalized;  Wild  Shot  had  won  three  races  without  once  getting 
beaten,  and  OormeiUe  had  also  run  very  well,  but  the  first 
favourite  had  never  run  in  public  before.  This  was  Lambkin,  a 
bay  colt  by  Camballo  out  of  Mint  Sauce,  with  plenty  of  size, 
length,  and  power,  who  held  a prominent  position  throughout  the 


race,  came  forward  at  the  bend,  and  won  in  a canter  by  three 
lengths. 

Only  two  horses  opposed  Border  Minstrel  for  the  Doncaster 
Stakes  on  the  Friday  ; and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tool,  given 
for  the  second  in  the  race  they  might  as  well  have  stayed  in  their 
stables.  Twenty-one  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Nursery  Plate  ; but  although  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  St. 
Simon  was  giving  weight  to  everything  in  the  race — as  much  as 
3 st.  in  several  cases  and  4 lbs.  more  in  one — he  was  made  first 
favourite  at  1 1 to  8.  Coming  away  at  the  distance  he  won  in  a 
canter  by  eight  lengths,  and  lambic,  another  colt  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  ran  second.  Considering  the  weight  he  was 
carrying  this  was  a grand  performance  on  the  part  of  St.  Simon, 
and  it  is  more  than  ever  to  be  regretted  that  he  will  not  take  part 
in  the  principal  races  of  next  year.  Britomartis  won  the  Park  Hill 
Stakes  so  easily  from  Bonny  Jean  and  Lilac  that  many  people 
thought  she  might  have  had  a chance  of  winning  the  St.  Leger  if 
she  had  been  allowed  to  start  for  it.  Thebais  walked  over  for  the 
Doncaster  Cup.  Never  since  its  institution  fifty-eight  years  ago 
had  there  been  a walk  over  for  this  race  before.  There  was  another 
walk  over  for  the  Wentworth  Stakes ; a Private  Sweepstakes  feU 
through ; and  only  five  races  were  run  during  the  day.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  racing  during  the  meeting  the  weather  was 
all  that  could  be  wished  ; the  attendance  was  good ; and,  although 
the  sport  was  below  the  average,  the  Doncaster  week  passed  off 
very  pleasantly. 

The  Doncaster  Meeting  is  almost  as  much  celebrated  for  its 
sales  of  yearlings  as  for  its  racing.  Of  late  years  these  sales  have 
been  overstocked,  and  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  racing 
have  not  time  to  attend  propferly  to  auctions  on  such  a large  scale. 
On  the  Tuesday  morning  the  sales  were  a great  failure ; and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sportsman,  only  twenty-four  of  the  fifty-six  year- 
lings offered  were  sold.  Ten  yearlings  sold  by  Mr.  Gretton 
realized  the  wretched  average  of  43  guineas  each.  Three  yearlings 
out  of  four  that  were  sold  from  another  stud  brought  in  exactly 
25  guineas  apiece.  The  highest  price  given  during  the  day  was 
270  guineas,  and  that  was  for  a colt  that  would  have  fetched 
double  the  money  at  some  sales.  There  was  a great  improvement 
in  the  prices  on  the  morning  of  the  St.  Leger,  although  no  very 
sensational  sums  were  given  for  single  yearlings,  800  guineas  being 
the  highest  figure  reached  by  one  lot.  Lord  Scarborough’s  year- 
lings were  much  admired,  and  sold  well.  They  were  all  by  Sil- 
vester or  Strathconan,  except  one  filly  by  See-Saw.  Mr.  Savile’s 
also  brought  good  prices,  and  probably  fetched  all  they  were  worth. 
It  was  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  several  good  yearlings 
were  very  cheaply  bought  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  On  the 
Thursday  morning  a large  enough  price  was  obtained  for  a yearling 
to  satisfy  the  most  avaricious  of  breeders.  This  was  2,550  guineas, 
which  was  given  for  Coiner,  a bay  colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Crucible 
— Goldfield’s  dam.  On  the  other  hand,  a dozen  useful  yearlings  by 
Lowlander,  bred  by  Mr.  Constable,  went  for  very  low  prices. 
With  the  exception  of  Coiner,  no  yearling  throughout  the  morning 
fetched  more  than  650  guineas.  The  yearlings  sold  on  the  Friday 
did  not,  as  a rule,  bring  in  high  prices,  but  those  from  the  Blink 
Bonny  Stud  averaged  over  300  guineas  each — one  of  them,  a colt 
by  Beauclerc  out  of  The  Pearl,  making  1,250  guineas.  Nothing 
else  realized  a higher  price  than  500  guineas.  Breeders,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  will  hardly  look  back  on  the  late  sales  at 
Doncaster  with  feelings  of  satisfaction.  It  is  certain  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  breeding  thoroughbreds  does  not  pay ; but,  if  people 
must  dabble  in  racing,  they  will  find  it  less  ruinous  to  breed  race- 
horses than  to  train  them,  and  less  ruinous  to  train  than  to 
back  them. 


REVIEWS. 


CALENDAR  OF  TREASURY  PAPERS,  1714-1719,* 

The  smooth  accomplishment  of  the  change  of  dynasty  which 
followed  upon  the  death  of  good  Queen  Anne  has  been  very 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  a 
species  of  anti-climax  not  altogether  uncommon  in  political  history. 
As  a matter  of  course,  however,  there  was  considerably  more  dis- 
turbance a little  below  the  surface  than  was  immediately  apparent ; 
and  the  agitation  was  anything  but  confined  to  the  sanguine  rather 
than  daring  players  who  had  tiattered  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  the  situation  was  in  their  hands.  Nor  were  many  months 
destined  to'  elapse  before  the  outbreak  of  a rebellion  wearing  at 
first  a sufficiently  serious  aspect  revived  the  hopes  which  had 
suffered  so  contemptible  a collapse.  At  the  present  day  no  doubt 
remains  but  that  for  many  years  after  1715  the  new  dynasty’s 
tenure  of  the  tjirone  was  the  reverse  of  secure.  And,  though 
King  George  was  shrewd  enough  to  stick  to  the  Whigs,  yet  he 
had  his  preferences,  and  they  had  their  divisions.  It  is  noted  by 
the  editor  of  the  volume  before  us  that  during  the  five  years  and 
five  months  with  which  it  is  concerned,  the  composition  of  the 
Treasury  Board  was  six  times  changed ; nor  was  it  till  the  year 
following — the  South  Sea  year — that  the  Ministry  at  large  was  once 

* Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1714-1719,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  Prepared  by  Joseph  Redington,  Esq.,  one  cf  the  Assistant 
Keepers  of  the  Public  Records.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  1883. 
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more  reinforced  in  the  only  way  which  could  have  enabled  it  to 
weather  the  approaching  storm. 

Of  such  a period  hardly  any  remains  can  be  deemed  absolutely 
superfluous  material  for  the  student ; and  the  new  volume  of 
Treasury  Papers  belonging  to  it  is  to  our  mind  the  most  interesting 
which  has  yet  appeared  of  this  division  of  the  series.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Redington’s  labours  are  confined  to  a narrower  range  of 
materials  than  is  covered  by  the  State  Papers,  but  he  has  himself 
•observed  on  a former  occasion  that,  although  the  Treasury  Papers 

relate  to  one  department  only,  it  was  of  all  others  t/te  one  which 
was  continually  brought  into  communication  with  almost  every 
other.”  This  remark  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Redington’s 
new  volume,  which  contains  interesting  incidental  information 
on  the  commercial  and  colonial,  as  well  as  on  the  military, 
and  even  the  religious,  history  of  the  times  of  which  it  treats. 
Thus,  in  August  1718,  we  have  a noteworthy  summary  of  “an 
account  of  that  part  of  Newfoundland  ceded  by  France  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  late  Treaty  of  Peace  ” ; and,  at 
a date  earlier  by  about  three  years,  the  curious  petition  of  the 
Royal  African  Company,  craving  from  the  Crown  a maintenance 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  in  the  districts  whence  it  formerly 
•excluded  competition  with  so  complete  a success.  “ The  happy 
effect  of  this  was  the  cheapness  of  negroes,  for  they  bought  negroes 
cheap  in  Africa,  and  sold  them  cheap  in  the  plantations  in  America, 
which  cheapness  of  negroes  was  the  very  foundation  that 
caused  such  an  improvement  and  growth  of  the  sugar  plantations 
by  the  negroes’  labour,  improvements  in  trade,  &c.,  so  that  the 
plantation  business  became  the  most  flourishing  and  valuable 
branch  of  the  whole  British  trade.”  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  again, 
some  new  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  these  pages  as  to  the 
active  support  given  by  the  last  of  our  Stuart  sovereigns  to  Protes- 
tantism abroad,  whether  it  was  in  direct  connexion  or  merely  in  a 
general  relation  of  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  England.  To  be  sure, 
money  subscriptions  do  not  constitute  a policy,  but  it  was  a matter 
of  some  historical  significance  that  Queen  Anne  should  give  an 
annual  pension  of  355^.  “ to  the  ministers  and  schoolmasters  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  and  to  the  Vaudois  established  in  some  places 
of  Germany  ” ; while  it  amounted  to  a standing  defiance  that  she 
should  continue  the  1 5,000!.  a year  granted  by  King  William  to 
the  French  Protestant  refugees.  Of  the  dolorous  story  of  the 
“ poor  Palatines  ” this  volume  contains  the  humiliating  sequel. 
We  do  not,  by  the  way,  understand  the  reference  in  Mr.  Redington’s 
preface  to  “ 200  more  Wirtembergers  and  Palatines  ” sent  to 
Rotterdam  on  their  way  home  again,  “ at  a cost  of  los.  a head 
and  los.  more  on  their  arrival.”  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  none 
■of  these  unlucky  emigrants  whom  Lord  Galway  had  expected  to 
find  useful  “ towards  improving  the  manufactures  and  strengthening 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland”  had  ever  been  sent  back 
before. 

Various  as  are  the  matters  treated  or  touched  upon  in  the 
Papers  summarized  in  this  volume,  yet  there  is  spread  over  its 
contents  the  characteristic  hue  of  an  age  of  transition  or  imperfect 
settlement.  The  writers  of  many  of  these  letters  seem  to  be 
certain  neither  of  themselves  nor  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  eager 
desire  for  money  in  hand  which  pervades  the  series  plainly  attests 
a general  acceptance  of  the  maxim  that  for  making  things  safe 
there  is  no  time  like  the  present.  No  doubt  a collection  of  Treasury 
Papers  lends  itself  with  special  readiness  to  the  production  of  such 
an  impression.  And,  to  whatever  cause  the  result  may  be 
attributable,  it  must  be  allowed  that  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  King  George  I.  the  outstanding  claims  upon  the  Treasury  were 
•exceedingly  numerous,  and  that  in  the  new  reign  their  settlement 
was  by  no  means  precipitated.  Foremost  in  pressing  more  or  less 
inconvenient  claims  was  that  branch  of  the  public  service  which 
is  usually  full  of  grievances — perhaps  partly  because  it  is, 
as  a rule,  unable  to  air  them  before  the  world.  The  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne  were  in  some  respects  the  heyday  of  English 
diplomacy,  and  the  hero  of  their  greatest  triumphs,  Marlborough, 
was  hardly  less  successful  in  this  field  of  activity  than  as 
a general.  His  services  were  not  left  unpaid  or  half  paid ; but 
lesser  diplomatists  were  frequently  less  fortunate.  Thus  “ Henry 
Newton,  LL.D.,  late  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Great  Duke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa,”  complains,  in  August  1714, 
that  he  could  little  have  expected  after  this  distance  of  time,  and 
his  long  and  faithful  service,  to  have  to  apply  for  his  arrears 
amounting  to  2,000!.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  refusal  of 
My  Lords  in  March  1715  to  grant  the  learned  Envoy  anything 
“beyond  the  regulation  allowance”  broke  him  down;  but  in  the 
same  or  in  the  following  year  (the  document  is  undated)  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Newton,  Knt.,  deceased.  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  renew  the  claim  in  their  own  names. 
Mr.  Molesworth,  Envoy  to  Florence  and  Genoa  by  Lord 
Godolphin’s  appointment,  urges  a grievance  as  to  the  docking  of 
his  salary,  another  as  to  the  curtailment  of  his  functions,  and  a 
third  as  to  the  “ failure  of  money  from  the  Treasury  for  near  four 
years,”  during  which  he  had  to  make  payments  on  the  public 
account,  and  to  take  up  mone}'  at  great  interest  on  his  own.  Mr. 
Edward  Wortley,  at  Constantinople,  the  memory  of  whose  mission 
survives  in  the  world  of  letters,  if  not  in  that  of  politics,  merely 
expresses  a modest  hope  for  the  payment  of  his  “ extraordinaries.” 
The  name  of  a Captain  Paddon,  who  cannot  get  paid  1,200!.  odd 
disbursed  by  him  in  Morocco,  where  he  succeeded  in  “ making  a 
perpetual  peace,”  besides  bringing  away  sixty-nine  captives,  flits 
through  these  pages  with  depressing  frequency.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  important  personage,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  sues 
for  more  than  8,000!.,  being  the  arrears  of  a pension  of  1,500!.  a 


year,  granted  him  by  Queen  Anno  for  his  services  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  Vienna  and  Venice.  The  troubles  of  Matthew 
Prior  were  of  course  sut  (jeneris ; and  there  is  something  charac- 
teristic in  the  way  in  which,  so  soon  as  he  has  received  and  read 
his  letters  of  revocation  from  Paris,  he  “ sits  down  to  write  a 
dunning  letter  to  the  Earl  ” of  Halifax  as  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  “ to  make  His  Majesty’s  commands  practi- 
cable.” This  can  only  be  done  by  the  “extraordinaries”  for  which 
he  has  made  himself  responsible  at  Paris  being  paid  before  his 
return  to  London,  where  otherwise  he  is  sure  to  be  arrested.  As 
is  known.  Prior  was,  after  his  arrival  in  London,  placed  in  custody 
on  charges  of  greater  importance  than  a money  debt ; and  in  a 
later  page  of  this  volume  appears  the  little  bill  of  the  House  of 
Commons  officer  in  connexion  with  his  detention,  amounting  to 
the  very  respectable  sum  of  517^-  How,  by  the  way,  if  Prior  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-arms  from  June  17^^>  17^5) 
June  26th,  1716  (see  p.  375),  could  he  have  written  from  Paris 
about  his  recall  on  January  iith,  1716  (see  p.  186)  ? The  letter 
is  dated  1715,  but  placed  at  the  beginning  of  1716  by  _Mr.  Reding- 
ton,  who  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Prior,  being  in 
France,  probably  dated  his  letter  in  the  French  instead  of  the 
English  fashion.  Of  course  it  was  in  1715  that  Prior  quitted 
Paris  and  that  Bolingbroke  arrived  there.  The  volume  betore  us 
has  less  to  say  about  “ Henry  ” than  about  “Matt.”;  indeed  we 
have  not  noticed  the  name  of  the  former,  except  in  the  reference  to 
the  petition  of  his  heroic  and  much  misrepresented  first  wife. 

As  already  observed,  the  pressure  put  upon  the  Treasury  Board 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Hanover  reyiine  was  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  a particular  class  of  public  servants.  In  the  year  1717 
Lord  Carnarvon,  late  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces,  is  still 
soliciting  the  settlement  of  his  account  for  the  money  paid  by  his 
office  for  the  service  of  the  forces  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the 
years  1710  and  1711.  In  the  same  year  Sir  James  Abercrombie 
succeeds  at  last  in  being  repaid  his  serious  outlay  (which  had  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  “ dispose  of  his  employment  ”)  when  in 
command  of  Dunkirk,  and  afterwards  in  charge  of  the  demolition  of 
the  fortress.  Veterans  of  the  rank  and  file  are  naturally  exposed  to 
worse  neglect.  The  very  Chelsea  Pensioners  cannot  obtain  their 
due;  for  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  reign  it  appears  that, 
while  the  officers  of  the  Hospital  have  been  left  without  their 
salaries  for  upwards  of  two  years  and  a half,  “ the  out-pensioners 
suffer  great  hardships  for  want  of  their  pay  or  pension-money, 
and  their  landlords  refuse  to  give  them  any  more  credit,  or  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  as  a premium  one  moiety  of  their  pay  to  obtain 
it,  whereby  many  are  begging  in  the  streets.”  No  doubt  in  this 
instance,  as  in  that  of  the  public  servant  who  declares  himself 
impoverished  by  the  conditions  of  his  office  as  Keeper  of  the 
Lions  in  the  Tower,  the  Treasury  could  not  take  all  claims  for 
granted.  But  it  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  this 
volume  without  arriving'  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  brilliant 
epoch  which  left  no  small  portion  of  its  bill  to  be  paid  in  the  first 
Hanoverian  reign,  the  State  was  almost  as  hard  a taskmistress 
as  in  the  “ spacious  ” days  of  great  Elizabeth  herself.  Nor  would 
it  be  just  to  lay  the  responsibility  of  so  unfair  and  unseemly  a 
way  of  procedure  at  the  door  of  the  system  of  party  government, 
which  has  to  bear  the  blame  of  more  ingratitude,  as  well  as 
of  more  jobbery,  than  it  is  really  accountable  for.  Dynasties 
are  not  less  stony-hearted  than  parties  where  the  liabilities  of  their 
predecessors  are  concerned ; and,  though  the  matter  may  be^  of 
little  moment,  there  is  something  humiliating  in  the  lamentation 
of  the  “ poor  distressed  widows  ” of  servants  of  the  late  Queen’s 
Consort,  who  in  1718  declare  that  they  have  remained  nnpaid  for 
three  years  past.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  settling  ot  claims 
much  depends  on  the  energy  and  style  of  the  petitioner  as  well 
as  on  the  nature  of  his  petition.  Not  every  diplomatic  servant  is 
animated  by  so  single-minded  a devotion  to  bis  own  interests  as 
was  my  Lord  Strafford.  Not  every  military  or  naval  officer  is 
master  of  the  stirring  eloqnence  of  Captain  Francis  Wivell  (very 
properly  distinguished  in  Mr.  Redington’s  preface),  who  “ hopes 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  will  order  him,  who  is  the  oldest  captain 
in  England,  a damask  bed  for  the  ‘ Fubbs,’  being  for  the  honour  of 
the  nation”  The  “ Fubbs  ” was  the  mysterious  designation  of  the 
vacht  commanded  by  Captain  Wivell ; but  we  have  in  vain 
searched  the  pages  of  Campbell  for  an  explanation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary name. 

Mr.  Redington’s  preface,  just  referred  to,  conveniently  points  out 
the  principal  topics  of  interest  on  which  light  is  thrown  or  notice- 
able information  furnished  by  the  documents  calendared  in  this 
volume.  Among  these  the  rebellion  of  1715  probably  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important ; and,  though  nothing  of  moment  is 
here  added  to  our  knowledge  concerning  its  progress  and  cata- 
strophe, a distinct  claim  appears  on  the  part  of  one  Thomas  Wells 
to  be  recognized  and  rewarded  as  its  “ first  discoverer.”  There 
are  some  curious  references  to  the  Jacobite  or  soi-clisant  Jacobite 
mobs,  the  gathering  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  the  age,  and  which  seem  at  times  to  have  shown  a 
capricious  cruelty  in  selecting  the  victims  of  their  violence.  Of 
course  there  are  many  claims  on  the  part  of  loyal  adherents  of  the 
dvnasty  in  its  season  of  danger.  Lord  Lovat  is  among  them  in 
Scotland;  in  Staffordshire  the  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  Oswald  Mosley, 
is  awarded  praise  for  his  loyalty  and  zeal,  and  a compensation  of 
500!.  for  his  extraordinary  expenses ; in  Warwickshire  Mr.  George 
Lucy  of  Charlcot,  and  his  brother  justices,  are  at  a loss  how 
to  reimburse  the  petty  constables  and  others  “ concerned  in 
arming  and  subsisting  the  posse  ” at  a cost  of  between  800!, 
and  900!.  We  do  not  know  what  attention  may  have  been 
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due  to  the  complaints  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  Keeper  of  Newgate, 
■whose  furnished  lodgings  were  overcrowded,  and  whose  newly- 
bought  beds  and  other  furniture  were  ill-used  by  the  Preston 
prisoners  ; but  the  coolest  claim  in  connexion  with  the  rebellion  is 
that  of  the  Shrewsbury  bookseller,  John  Rogers,  who  appears  to 
have  wished  to  escape  a prosecution  for  selling  great  numbers  of 
“ Partridge’s  Predictions  ” without  the  obligatory  stamps,  on  the 
ground  that  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  he  had  printed  the 
“Bishops’  Declaration  against  the  Rebellion,”  and  divers  other 
loyal  tracts.  Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  Jacobite 
rising,  as  one  of  its  lesser  contributory  causes,  is  that  of 
the  dissatisfaction  at  the  Union  which  continued  to  simmer  in 
Scotland.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  measure  should  interfere 
■with  vested  interests  of  different  kinds,  so  that  personal  centres  of 
discontent  were  necessarily  created  by  it.  The  Duke  of  Douglas, 
who  before  the  Union  had  enjoyed  divers  privileges  in  Scotland, 
such  as  the  leading  of  the  van  of  the  army  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  carrying  of  the  crown  at  the  opening  of  Parliaments,  now 
saw  all  these  privileges  rendered  useless;  in  addition  to  which, 
he  had  lost  “considerable  hereditary  offices”  and  a pension  of 
400^.  a year,  granted  him  by  Queen  Anne.  Sir  Andrew  Kennedy, 
“Conservator”  of  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  the 
Netherlands,  brings  forward  an  analogous  grievance.  In  other 
respects,  too,  the  machinery  fails  to  move  easily ; the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  in  Scotland  repeatedly  ask  for  a Parliafhentary 
remedy  against  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  management  of  their 
office,  and,  as  to  the  Customs,  the  revenue  continues  to  he  so  much 
impaired  by  frauds  and  clandestine  trade  that  an  appeal  is  recom- 
mended to  the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  religion. 

Among  other  matters  of  general  interest  are  the  very  curious 
reports  on  the  outbreak  of  the  cattle  plague  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1714.  Much  information  as  to  the  shameful  condition  of  the  royal 
parks  and  forests  will  also  be  found  scattered  through  this  volume. 
But  we  must  conclude  by  noticing  the  occurrence  in  its  pages  of 
an  unusually  large  number  of  names  famous  in  literature  and  art. 
Addison  is,  of  cour.se,  frequently  mentioned,  who  gave  up  to  office 
so  much  of  the  leisure  that  might  have  profited  mankind.  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  too,  was  now  an  official — as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  Forfeited  Estates;  but  in  his  case  it  is  sad  to  find  his  colleagues 
report  that  his  absence,  and  that  of  an  equally  easy-going  brother 
Commissioner,  “from  their  duty  for  two  years  has  been  a great 
hindrance  to  the  business  of  the  Commission,  and  a considerable 
detriment  to  the  country.”  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  active  at  the 
Mint,  and  Dr.  Bentley,  as  King’s  Librarian,  is  characteristically 
violent  in  enforcing  the  rights  of  the  Crown  against  the  claims  of 
the  custodian  of  the  unfortunate  Cotton  Library.  Of  architects, 
Vanbrugh  still  survives,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  soon  after 
the  King’s  accession  had  been  dismissed  from  his  olficeof  Surveyor 
of  the  Works,  defends  himself  with  proper  pride  against  charges 
of  mismanagement;  “and  as  I am  dismiss’d  having  worn  out  (by 
God’s  Mercy)  a long  life  in  the  Royal  service,  and  haveing  made 
some  figure  in  the  world,  I hope  it  will  be  allow’d  to  die  in  peace.” 
It  was  the  old  Board,  by  the  way,  which  had  recommended  pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  3/.  i is.  a yard  to  Thornhill  for  painting  a ceiling 
at  Hampton  Court  “ which  is  less  than  that  was  always  allowed 
to  Signor  Vario  for  work  in  their  opinion  not  so  well  executed.” 
Tastes  change,  and  Yerrio’s  ceilings  were  destined  to  be  still  more 
severely  criticized  by  Horace  Walpole  in  the  next  generation. 
Another  illustration  of  the  growing  activity  and  self-consciousness 
of  English  art  is  furnished  by  the 

Humble  proposals  for  fimiishing  His  Jlajesty’s  closets,  all  the  great 
offices,  &c.,  with  prints  of  our  royal  navy,  docks,  yards,  ports,  harbours, 
sea-coasts,  &c,,  gratis,  without  any  charge  to  the  Government.  Gentlemen 
find  that  5I.  will  go  further  in  good  prints  than  50I.  in  indifferent  painting, 
■which  occasions  6o,oool.  a year  to  be  spent  for  french,  Dutch,  and  Italian 
prints,  upon  the  opinion  that  nothing  of  that  kind  can  be  done  well  in 
England,  as  little  encour.agement  has  hitherto  been  given  to  drawing  and 
engraving.  There  have  never  been  prints  of  any  value  done  on  shipping 
or  sea  pieces.  Engravings  from  draughts  made  by  the  proposer  have  met 
with  general  approbation.  If  the  Government  will  employ  him  in  drawing 
the  Eoyal  Navy  docks,  &c.,  or  any  other  drawings  or  views,  and  will  give 
him  a pension,  200I.  per  annum,  as  they  gave  to  the  late  Vandervelt,  he 
will  be  at  the  charge  of  having  his  drafts  engraved,  and  furnish  His 
Majesty  and  all  the  great  offices,  &c.,  with  the  prints  for  nothing. 

In  conclusion  we  must  take  occasion  to  remark  that,  though 
the  method  of  citing  papers  in  the  Index  adopted  by  Mr.  Redington 
since  his  second  volume  may  be  more  convenient  for  those  who 
want  to  find  a particular  paper  at  the  Office,  it  involves  a rather 
vexatious  loss  of  time  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  Calendar 
only — a class  of  students  whose  interests  are  perhaps  worth  con- 
sidering. We  should  like  to  add  a perfectly  useless  complaint, 
which  is  of  course  not  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this  particular 
series.  We  do  not  know  under  what  Administration  it  was 
determined  that  the  Calendars  should  henceforth  be  printed  on  a 
species  of  whitey-brown  blotting-paper ; but  anything  more  awk- 
ward to  handle  with  the  most  cautious  of  paper-knives,  and  more 
detestable  in  itself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 


ALTIORA  PETO.* 

ETHI IS  story  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  that  we  have  met 
■with  for  a long  time.  It  groups  together  a number  of  very 
varied  human  beings,  all  of  whom  are  vividly,  if  lightly,  drawn, 

* AUiora  Peto.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Author  of  “Piccadilly,” 
“ Traits  and  d r.avesties.”  &c.  London  and  Edinburgh  : William  Blackwood 
& Sons.  1883. 


and  abounds  in  pleasant  descriptions  and  smart  sayings.  The 
variety  of  the  characters  who  are  collected  in  it  gives  it  something 
of  the  air  of  a menagerie ; but  in  few  places  can  one  spend  an  idle 
hour  with  more  amusement  and  profit  than  in  a good  menagerie. 
The  plot  of  the  story,  if  an  unnatural  one  to  start  with,  is  worked 
out  with  a great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  the  combined  interest  of 
the  tale  and  of  the  actors  is  such  that  there  is  hardly  a dull  page 
in  the  whole  book.  We  make  this  qualification  because  there  are 
certain  pages  in  which  the  characters  seem  to  be  most  in 
earnest,  and  in  which  they  contrive  to  be  obscure  and  tedious 
without  throwing  a ray  of  light  on  the  high  topics  which 
they  discuss.  The  contrast  between  the  halting  movement  of 
these  pages  and  the  assured  and  easy  vigour  of  the  rest  of  the 
book  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  at  first  sight.  But, 
with  this  exception,  the  story  is  most  readable  and  interesting 
throughout,  and  is  one  of  the  few  which  we  could  wish  to  be 
longer,  and  the  main  characters  of  which  we  should  like  to 
see  more  fully  and  minutely  described.  The  outlines  are  drawn 
with  vigour  and  clearness;  but  there  is  not  seldom  a want  of 
the  more  detailed  psychological  analysis  which,  in  this  class  of 
fiction,  is  needed  to  make  the  characters  act  intelligibly  and 
coherently  under  the  conditions  in  which  the  writer  places  them. 
It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  author  has  attained 
his  end  by  making  the  reader  ask  for  more,  and  this  is  certainly 
a result  at  which  very  few  novel-writers  arrive. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  intricate  and,  considering  its  im- 
probability, very  cleverly  managed.  It  opens  with  the  confessions 
of  the  heroine,  Altiora  Peto,  the  posthumous  child  of  a gentleman 
who,  with  an  obvious  punning  intention,  has  bequeathed  to  her  a 
name  which  is  to  prove  characteristic  of  her  aspiring  nature.  She 
is  an  original,  independent  girl,  with  a turn  for  solving  the  problems 
of  her  life  in  her  own  way,  and  not  letting  others  settle  them  for 
her,  which  keeps  the  reader  interested  in  her  throughout  the  book. 
The  first  of  these  problems  presents  itself  in  the  person  of  an 
admirer,  Mr.  Ronald  Mac-Alpine,  who  preaches  agnosticism  and 
mstheticism,  and  practises  idleness  and  imposture,  as  well  as  any 
of  his  living  counterparts.  He  is  poor,  and  for  this,  as  well  as 
other  reasons,  Altiora’s  family  are  opposed  to  the  match.  How- 
ever, it  is  neither  the  poverty  nor  the  opposition,  but  the  lover’s 
inability  on  cross-examination  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of 
his  aims  and  beliefs,  which  causes  Altiora  to  reject  him.  The 
family  consists  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Grandesella,  the  sup- 
posed stepfather  and  stepmother  of  Altiora,  and  a certain  Mr. 
Murkle,  who  is  the  Baron’s  partner  in  the  financial  operations  by 
which  they  make  their  living.  We  are  next  introduced  to  a 
party  of  three  American  women.  Two  of  them  are  young  Californian 
girls,  the  plain  heiress  Mattie  Terrill  and  the  poor  but  beautiful 
Stella  Walton.  Lest  the  former  should  be  made  love  to  in  Europe 
for  her  fortune  and  not  for  herself,  the  two  girls  decide  to  change 
names,  and,  to  avoid  hopeless  confusion,  we  must  follow  the 
author’s  example,  and  call  Stella  Mattie,  and  Mattie  Stella,  only 
cautioning  the  reader  to  make  the  needful  mental  correction  when?- 
ever  he  meets  with  the  names.  The  companion  and  chaperon  of  the 
two  girls,  Hannah  Coffin,  is  to  our  mind  the  best  drawn  and  most 
interesting  character  of  the  hook.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Methodist  minister  in  New  England,  and  an  ex-schoolmistress, 
and  is  a type  of  character  not  easily  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in 
New  England.  She  is  a woman  of  great  practical  sense,  of  perfect 
rectitude  and  integrity,  and  of  strong  but  undemonstrative  reli- 
gious feeling  ; but  added  to  this  she  has  a shrewdness  and  caus- 
ticity and  fearlessness  which  make  her  an  awkward  opponent  for 
those  who  come  into  collision  with  her,  blended  with  a mystic 
devotion-  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  she  loves.  Stella,  the 
beauty,  is  a girl  gifted  with  all  the  coolness  and  capacity  for 
taking  care  of  herself,  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Western  American  woman ; Mattie,  her  companion, 
is  more  commonplace.  A distant  cousinship  between  Altiora  and 
some  of  the  male  actors  in  the  book,  and  of  one  of  the  Californians 
with  others,  serves  as  one  means  to  bring  them  all  together, 
chance  supplying  the  rest.  In  Paris  Altiora’s  party,  the  Califor- 
nian party,  Keith  Hetherington  (a  male  counterpart  of  Altiora  in 
aspiration  and  high  resolve),  and  Bob  Alderney,  a good  fellow 
who  eventually  marries  Mattie,  fall  in  with  one  another.  Murkle, 
who  has  a secret  hold  on  the  Grandesellas,  there  declares  his 
determination  to  marry  Altiora,  whose  stepmother  destines  her 
for  a second  cousin.  Lord  Sark,  a nobleman  occupied  in  doubtful 
speculations  in  the  City  and  in  making  love  to  a pretty  married 
woman,  falsely  supposed  to  be  a widow,  at  the  West  End.  This 
lady,  Mrs.  Clymer,  a serpentine  person,  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  story.  She  is  one  of  those  beautiful, 
dubious,  fascinating  ladies,  with  a history  and  a mystery  con- 
nected with  her,  whom  a large  class  of  men  delight  in,  and 
whom  nearly  all  women  distrust  and  dislike,  though  they 
may  fear  to  quarrel  with  her  openly.  The  only  difi’erence  be- 
tween her  relations  with  Sark  and  with  other  men  is  that  her 
passion  for  him  grows  in  time  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  do 
without  him  or  to  supplement  him  by  a fresh  adorer.  His  en- 
tanglement with  her,  and  the  counter-attractions  in  women  of  a 
better  sort  which  at  length  make  his  chains  hateful  to  him,  form 
one  chief  interest  of  the  book.  He,  too,  appears  in  Paris,  and  is 
much  struck  by  Altiora.  About  the  same  time  Miss  Hannah 
Coffin  and  Altiora  meet,  and  the  former  instinctively  recognizes 
in  the  ardent  and  inexperienced  girl  some  one  on  whose  life  she 
can  have  a helpful  influence.  Lord  Sark’s  heart,  however,  is  made 
of  elastic  material,  and  can  find  room,  along  with  the  new  feeling 
for  Altiora  and  the  old  and  as  yet  unextinguished  feeling  for  Mrs, 
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Clymer,  for  a more  than  friendly  liking  for  Stella  Walton.  The 
plot  soon  gets  exceedingly  complicated,  and  becomes  a kind  of 
lovers’  game  of  hide-and-seek.  As  Mrs.  Olymer  wants  to  keep 
Sark  in  the  meshes  of  her  net,  and  Murkle  wishes  to  marry 
Altiora,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  two  should  combine 
to  attain  their  own  wicked  ends.  Murkle,  however,  is  not  the 
man  to  have  only  one  string  to  his  bow ; and  the  appearance  of 
the  lovely  and,  as  he  imagines,  immensely  rich  Californian  prompts 
him  to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  She  meets  a proposal 
made  up  of  sentimentality  and  finance  with  a business-like  answer, 
and,  without  intending  to  accept  him,  enters  on  a kind  of  pro- 
visional half-engagement,  and  agrees  to  resume  the  subject  when 
he  shall  have  given  a full  statement  of  his  affairs,  and  when  she 
shall  have  received  a satisfactory  account  of  him  from  Altiora. 
Her  object  in  returning  this  answer  is  to  give  Altiora  a respite 
from  his  pursuit,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  Grandesellas.  Hereupon 
Murkle  proposes  in  due  form  to  Altiora,  and,  when  refused,  tells 
her  that,  though  he  could  force  her  to  accept  him,  he  will  leave 
her  free,  provided  she  gives  him  her  good  word  with  Stella.  At 
this  point  Altiora,  perplexed  by  the  situation  in  which  she  finds 
herself,  and  outraged  at  being  forced  into  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Clymer,  and  asked  to  enter  London  society  under  her  chaperonage, 
resolves,  with  the  advice  of  Miss  Coffin  and  Hetherington,  on 
sudden  flight,  and  takes  refuge  in  a retired  part  of  England 
with  her  new  friends  the  Californians. 

The  series  of  intrigues  which  now  takes  place  cannot  here  be 
even  indicated.  The  scene  shifts  from  London  to  a large  country 
house,  and  again  to  the  quiet  country  village  where  Altiora  has 
taken  refuge.  She  and  Hetherington  exchange  ideas,  and  find  one 
another  to  be  living  in  a congenial  moral  atmosphere.  The  latter’s 
Solution  of  the  Problem  ” is  set  forth  at  considerable  length, 
with  the  result  of  leaving  an  observant  reader  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  the  problem  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  solved,  and  thus  producing 
that  weary  sensation  which  forms  a contrast  to  the  lively  im- 
pressions which  we  otherwise  receive  from  the  book.  “ Egotism  ” 
is  the  enemy  to  be  conquered,  and  accordingly  “ the  love  of  country 
and  love  of  family  are  to  be  set  aside,  in  order  for  the  evolution 
into  new  and  higher  potencies  of  the  love  either  of  God  or 
humanity,  or  both  ” ; and  as  a consequence  “ all  the  minor  egotis- 
tical emotions,  such  as  love  of  rule,  love  of  fame,  love  of  money, 
love  of  ease,  must  be  discarded.”  In  direct  contradiction  to  this 
threadbare  humanitarianism,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  old  maxim 
that  blood  is  thicker  than  watei-,  the  author  represents  old  Hannah 
Coffin,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  aunt  of  Altiora,  as  having  been 
drawn  to  her  from  the  first  by  the  force  of  the  natural  ties  of 
which  this  young  prophet  makes  light.  The  ending  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  Altiora  and  Keith  Hetherington  agree  to  marry ; 
that  the  intrigues  of  Murkle  and  the  Grandesellas  are  laid  bare 
and  frustrated ; that  the  latter  have  falsely  claimed  their  supposed 
connexion  with  Altiora  ; that  Mrs.  Clymer  is  shown  to  be  a mar- 
ried woman,  and  eliminated  from  a society  in  which  she  has  been 
very  mischievous ; that  Sark  is  blown  up  in  Ireland  by  a new 
dynamitic  compound  invented  by  the  husband  of  this  interest- 
ing lady,  but  gets  well  and  marries  Stella;  in  short,  that  the 
villains  are  all  defeated  and  that  the  honest  people  come  by  their 
own. 

There  is  a fertility  of  ideas  and  a clearness  and  force  of  style  in 
this  novel  which  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  contemporary 
fiction.  The  story  never  flags,  and,  except  when  the  apostolic 
vein  is  struck,  the  conversation  is  never  dull.  There  is  much  in 
Altiora  Peto  to  remind  the  reader  of  Piccadilly.  In  both  there  is 
the  same  constant  attack — at  one  time  serious  and  at  another 
cynical — on  the  vices  of  society ; there  is  the  same  point  and 
liveliness  of  style,  and  there  is  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  characters 
the  same  energetic  reaction  against  the  meanness  and  futility  of 
the  life  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  belief  that  the  con- 
ventional standard  of  right  is  not  only  a great  deal  lower  than  it 
ought  to  be,  but  that  to  accept  a wholly  different  one  and  to  live 
accordingly  is  both  feasible  and  is  a source  of  untold  happiness  to 
those  who  dare  to  do  so,  is  the  leading  thought  of  both  books. 
Those  who  can  thoroughly  agree  with  this  when  stated  as  a 
general  proposition  are  by  no  means  forced  to  accept  the  means 
suggested  for  attaining  the  desired  end.  We  need  not  hold  the 
author  in  any  way  bound  by  the  utterances  of  the  characters 
whom  he  creates  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  the  following  quotation 
from  the  gospel  according  to  Mr.  Keith  Hetherington,  who  is  the 
best  man  in  the  book  and  the  one  most  influenced  by  motives 
higher  than  those  of  the  mass  of  people,  will  be  of  little  practical 
value  in  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  “ For  instance,”  he  says,  “ the 
sentiment  called  Patriotism,  being  perhaps  the  highest  to  which 
some  can  attain,  and  therefore  a good  one  for  them  to  work  from, 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  experimenter  on  the  love  of  humanity ; he 
feels  that  he  must  denationalize  himself  in  feeling,  if  not  in  fact. 
He  feels  that  he  belongs  to  no  country,  but  to  the  universe.  So 
he  next  becomes  conscious  that  all  family  ties  conflict  with  the 
due  development  of  the  force  he  is  attempting  to  evolve.  All  the 
men  and  women  in  the  world  become  his  brothers  and  sisters.  . . . 
It  is  the  elimination  of  these  egotistical  forces  from  the  organism 
which  is  so  painful.”  It  is  by  a course  of  experiments  of  this 
nature  that  Mr.  Hetherington  would  qualify  us  to  serve  mankind 
in  our  day  and  generation  ; but  he  might  as  well  tell  us  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  organism  the  desire  of  food  and  of  sleep.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  “ egotistical  ” to  care  more  for  those  whom  you  know 
and  are  near  to,  and  with  wliose  needs  you  are  practically  ac- 
quainted, and  whom  you  are  able  to  help,  than  for  persons  whom 


you  have  never  seen  or  heard  of,  is  a question  which  Mr. 
Hetherington  does  not  discuss.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Oliphant  means 
of  set  purpose  to  represent  him  as  a person  of  high  sentiment 
but  weak  power  of  observation  and  reasoning.  However  this  may 
be,  Altiora  Peto  is  a very  clever  and  readable  book. 


A GUIDE  TO  DEGREES  IN  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  &c.* 

A BOOK  of  this  kind  may  belong  to  one  of  two  somewhat 
different  classes.  It  may  aim  at  being  a standard  book  of 
reference  for  the  general  reader,  who  may  from  time  to  time  want 
to  know  particulars  about  its  subjects ; or  it  may  aim  at  being  a 
handbook  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  escape  from  the  stigma 
implied  in  the  lines  — 

Qu.ack  Maurus,  though  he  never  took  degrees 
In  either  of  our  Universities. 

Mr.  Wooton’s  aim  is  the  latter,  which  is  the  humbler  and  the  more 
ephemeral,  but  also  the  easier  and  perhaps  the  more  useful.  A 
man  who  should  undertake  a raisonni  account  of  the  Universities 
of  the  world  would  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  get  a sheaf  of  calendars  and  syllabuses  and 
programmes,  and  to  construct  them  into  a more  or  less  useful,  if 
not  very  ambitious,  book  by  the  aid  of  the  invaluable  scissors.- 
Even  this  task  however  may,  like  other  tasks,  be  performed  well 
or  ill.  The  arm  which  has  the  scissors  at  one  end  may  or  may 
not  have  brains  behind  and  above  it  at  the  other.  The  compQer 
has  to  consider  the  wants  of  his  public  and  to  adjust  his  materials- 
to  them ; he  has  to  arrive  as  far  as  possible  at  a uniform  system 
of  giving  information.  And  if  he  indulges  in  any  original  comment, 
at  all,  he  becomes  of  course  as  much  open  to  criticism  as  any  other 
writer. 

Mr.  Wooton  does  not  seem  to  us  fully  to  have  appreciated  what 
was  required  of  him.  In  the  first  place  his  title  by  no  means  cor- 
responds to  his  contents.  He  calls  his  book  a Guide  to  Degrees,. 
and  yet  he  includes  in  its  pages  a vast  number  of  bodies  and  insti- 
tutions which  do  not  give  degrees  in  the  strict  sense,  which  do  not 
give  certificates,  and  some  of  which  do  not  even  endow  their 
members  with  the  singular  string  of  capital  letters  dear  to  certain- 
minds.  Such  bodies  are  the  Royal  Institution,  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  the  Glasgow  OhoraL 
Union,  and  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Does- 
anybody  call  himself  M.L.S.E.U.T.,  M.G.C.U.,  or  M.I.P.W.C.  ? 
A more  serious  drawback  than  this  is  the  extreme  disproportion  of 
the  information  given.  Thus  the  University  of  Oxford  has  forty 
pages  in  the  main  text  and  an  additional  thirty  of  addenda,  while 
Cambridge  receives  exactly  four.  Mr.  Wooton,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  Oxford  man,  is  extremely  complimentary  to  that 
University,  and  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  its  Student's 
Handbook.  There  is  a not  dissimilar  handbook  for  Cambridge 
and  there  is  also  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  containing  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  information  as  to  University  and  College  en- 
dowments, prizes,  and  institutions  which  Mr.  Wooton  gives  for 
Oxford,  and  does  not  give  for  Cambridge.  Why  is  the  intending-, 
Cantab  to  be  cavalierly  p ut  off  with  a mere  reference  to  the  Calendar  ? 
Again,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  the  enormous  allowance- 
of  eighty  pages,  a full  ninth  of  the  whole  book  which  purports  to 
deal,  not  merely  with  Great  Britain,  but  with  the  Continent,  the- 
colonies,  and  America.  When  the  allowance  is  examined  it  ia 
found  to  be  largely  made  up  of  minute  entries  as  to  the  innumer- 
able small  bursaries,  respecting  which,  when  he  comes  to  Glasgow^ 
Mr.  Wooton  himself  justly  observes  that  “to  give  details  of  this 
class  of  benefaction  would  be  but  of  limited  interest.”  But  if  the 
bursaries  of  Glasgow  are  of  limited  interest,  why  are  the  bursaries 
of  Edinburgh  of  interest  unlimited  ? Another  fault  is  the  filling 
out  of  the  book  with  whole  pages  of  such  stuff  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

VI.  Zoology. — The  princip.nl  facts  of  Structure  and  Development  in  the 
groups  named  in  the  list  following : Primates — Insectivora — Ro(^tia — 
Carnivora  (including  Pinnipedia) — Cetacea — Perissodactyla — Artionactyla. 
— Edentata — Mar.«upialia — Monotremata  ; Ratitse — Carinatse  ; Crococlilia 
— Lacertilia  — Ophidia — Chelonia  — Ornithoscelida  ; Anura  — Urodela 
Dipnoi — Teleostei — Ganoidei — Holocephali  (Chimmra) — Selachii ; Cyclo- 
stomi — Leptocardii  (Amphioxus);  Appendiculariae — Ascidim  ; Cephalopoda, 
dibranchia,  tetrabranchiii — Polyplacophora  (Amphomoea) — Prosobranchia. 
(Autocochlides)  — Heteropoda  (Natantia)  — Opisthobranchia  (Crypto- 
cochlides — Pulmonata — Lamellibranchia — Poh’zoa  ectoprocta,  entoprocta. 
— Enteropneusta  ; Nemertini — Planarim — Trematoda  monogenea,  digenea 
— Nematoidea — Gephyi-asa — Rotifera  ; Polychmta — Oligochseta  ; Ph5’llopoda 
— Cladocera — Ostracoda — Copepoda  Siplionostoma  Cirrhipedia — Isopoda — 
Amphipoda  — Stomapoda  — Schizopoda  — Decapoda  ; Insecta  hexapoda, 
myriapodo  — Peripatidea  — Scorpionidca — Galeodea — Araneina — Acarina 
Xiphosura — Eurypterina  ; Echinoidea — Holothuridea — Asteroidea — Crino- 
idea  ; Octactinia; — Ilexactinim  ; Hydromedusm  (Craspedota) — Scyphorae- 
dusaj  ( Acraspeda)  — Eibrospongim  — Calcispongiie  ; Peritricha  — Hetero- 
tricha — Hypotricha — Holotricha  ; Acinetm — Kadiolaria — deliozoa — Eora- 
minifera  (Thalamophora)  Amceboidea. 

The  compiler  of  such  a book  ought  to  remember  that  it  can  never- 
be  a substitute  for  the  calendars  or  syllabuses  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  but  only  an  introduction  to  them.  It  is  intended  to  guide 
a doubting  student  to  the  selection  of  the  university  or  college  most 
suited  to  him,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  seeing  the- 
words  ornithoscelida  and  calcispongise  printed  on  a page  will  assist 
him  in  forming  this  decision,  while,  when  he  has  formed  it,, 
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he  will  anyhow  have  to  provide  himself  with  the  current  official 
literature  about  calcispongise  and  ornithoscelida.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  information  which  is  most  valuable  to  a student  who 
is  debating  his  choice — information  about  expenses  and  the 
like — is  given  with  the  utmost  capriciousness.  In  regard  to 
Oxford  and  Durham  it  is  full  and  minute ; in  regard  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin  it  simply  does  not  appear  at  all.  Yet  again, 
no  attempt  whatever  is  made  for  the  most  part  to  clothe  the 
dry  bones  of  official  details  and  to  give  those  particulars  which 
the  consulter  of  the  book  is  most  likely  to  demand,  such  as 
the  age  of  the  different  institutions,  the  circumstances  of  their 
founding,  the  class  of  persons  by  whom  they  are  attended,  and 
the  like.  To  do  all  this  would  no  doubt  have  involved  a consider- 
able amount  of  headwork,  of  planning,  and  of  patient  inquiry; 
but  then  it  would  have  been  worth  doing,  and  as  for  what  Mr. 
Wooton  has  actually  done  we  are  afraid  we  must  say  that  a list 
of  the  various  institutions,  with  half  a dozen  words  of  description 
to  each  and  a note  of  the  address  of  the  registrar,  University 
bookseller,  or  other  person  from  whom  full  information  could  be 
acquired,  would  be  in  every  respect  as  useful  as  this  bulky 
volume  and  very  much  more  useful  in  point  of  handiness  and 
cheapness. 

The  details  of  the  greater  part  of  such  a hookas  this  do  not  lend 
themselves  easily  to  criticism.  There  are  a few  misprints,  such  as 

Handelsgesftz,”  “ Absehnitt,”  &c  ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  very 
free  from  reproach  in  this  respect.  In  one  awful  item  we  trust  Mr. 
Wooton  and  not  University  College,  Oxford,  is  at  fault.  According 
to  our  author  one  of  the  matriculation  subjects  is  “ the  less 
usually  read  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors — erotic.'” 
The  idea  of  selecting  the  appendix  of  the  Delphin  Martial  and 
similar  documents  as  a subject  wherein  to  examine  young  gentle- 
men of  seventeen  makes  us  veil  our  rosy  blushes,  and  ought  to 
make  King  Alfred  turn  in  his  grave.  What  could  the  Fellows  of 

Coll.  Univ.”  be  thinking  of?  In  this  notice  of  Oxford,  alone  of 
all  his  notices,  Mr.  Wooton  indulges  in  some  expressions  of  his 
own  opinion,  not  a few  of  which  are  very  singular,  and  may  fairly 
be  passed  in  review.  “ With  regard  to  night  hours,  students  ” — 
Mr.  Wooton  is  speaking  of  Oxford  undergraduates  in  lodgings — 
“ are  placed  in  an  absurd  position  by  the  University  regulations. 
These,  in  a land  of  freemen,  are  a standing  disgrace  to  the  cor- 
poration, and  an  insult  to  its  scholars.”  This  singular  outburst 
refers  of  course  to  the  “ gate  ” system,  whereby  a man  is  (really 
in  college  and  theoretically  in  lodgings)  fined  a smaller  or  greater 
sum  for  being  out  after  hours.  Mr.  Wooton,  by  using  this  lan- 
guage about  freemen  and  insults,  puts  himself  almost  out  of  the 
pale  of  argument.  But  he  may  be  gently  reminded  that  men  are 
at  least  supposed  to  go  to  Oxford  to  work,  and  that  they  certainly 
are  not  very  likely  to  work  if  they  take  their  walks  abroad  at  mid- 
night. The  fact  is  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  the  status pu]}il- 
I'aris,  if  it  is  pupillary  at  all,  less  irksome  than  it  is  made  at  the 
two  English  Universities.  Of  course  there  is  the  “ freeman  ” 
system  of  France,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Germany.  But  Mr.  Wooton, 
who  is  good  enough  to  say  that  “ in  those  professions  which  re- 
quire their  followers  to  be  possessed  of  all  that  appertains  to  the 
finished  gentleman,  the  Oxford  graduate  is  justly  preferred  to  his 
brother  of  London,”  and  who  also  says  that  “ no  university  or 
college  can  surpass  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a valuable  training 
institution  for  youth,”  should  be  more  consistent.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected, however,  that  he  is  one  of  the  numerous  persons  who  do 
not  trouble  themselves  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them ; for,  side  by  side  with  this  remarkably  high  panegyric  on 
Oxford,  where,  as  he  points  out,  “ classics  supply  [or  rather  did 
supply]  the  chief  subject  of  study,”  comes  a page  of  the  most  cut- 
and-dried  protest  against  “ compelling  future  astronomers  and 
chemists  to  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues.”  Mr.  Wooton  should  leave  this  kind  of  claptrap 
to  politicians  who  have  a kind  of  dispensation  for  it.  He  is, 
indeed,  not  a very  formidable  assailant  of  the  classics,  inasmuch 
as,  after  saying  that  algebra  is  “ an  essential,”  he  asks  “ why  an 
individual  should  be  compelled  to  learn  what  in  his  daily  life 
will  be  no  service  whatever  P ” Will  Mr.  Wooton  inform  us  of 
some  occasions,  sufficiently  frequent  to  count,  in  which  a know- 
ledge of  algebra  is  of  service  in  daily  life  ? However,  if  great 
men  will  talk  nonsense  on  these  subjects,  little  men  must,  we 
suppose,  be  allowed  to  follow  them.  The  advocates  of  classics, 
as  Mr.  Wooton  and  others  ought  to  know,  deny  his  major. 
They  deny  that  the  value  of  a subject  of  education  varies  directly 
as  its  daily  use.  They  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  value  depends 
entirely  on  its  gymnastic  and  developing  effect  on  the  mind,  and 
they  urge,  with  the  testimony  of  almost  all  experience  at  their 
backs,  that  when  Lord  Kimberley,  after  a thorough  classical 
education,  bought  his  geography  and  studied  it,  he  in  all  proba- 
bility learnt  more  geography  in  a day  than  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  on  “modern”  subjects  all  his  youth.  They  may  be  right,  and 
they  may  be  wrong  ; but  they  must  at  least  be  proved  wrong  on 
their  own  ground. 

However,  it  is  rather  idle  to  argue  with  a writer  who  makes 
the  extraordinary  statement  that  “ the  only  institution  confined  to 
literary  men  which  may  be  said  to  include  amongst  its  members 
the  leading  writers  of  the  country  is  the  Savage  Club.”  It  would 
be  difficult  to  discuss  this  remarkable  assertion  without  personality. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  calculated  to  diminish  the  pride  of 
those  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  who  may  have  been 
tempted  to  plume  themselves  on  Mr.  Wooton’s  lavish  praises  of 
their  mother.  It  may  be  added  that  among  the  somewhat  arid 
details  of  the  book  there  are  glimpses  of  humour.  Here  is  a detail 


intime  which  may  not  strike  the  reader  as  funny,  though  it  cer- 
tainly struck  us  in  that  light.  “ Opportunity  will  be  afforded  on 
wet  Saturdays  for  blowpipe  practice  by  members  themselves.”  A 
singular  vista  of  harmless  amusement  and  learned  leisure  opens  at 
this  simple  phrase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  happier  Briton  may 
shudder  at  the  vindictiveness  of  Austrian  University  law  which 
after  a third  plucking  refuses  the  victim  leave  to  take  a degi’ee  in 
any  University  of  the  Empire,  or  to  make  use  of  a foreign  diploma. 
Truly  a Draconic  enactment ! There  are  not  a few  Englishmen 
who  may  rejoice  that  they  were  brought  up  under  milder  codes  in 
this  happy  country  of  unlimited  “ ploughs.” 


THE  CHAIR  OF  PETER.* 

Me.  MURPHY  is  a bold  man.  He  has  undertaken  to  comprise 
in  a single  octavo  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages  the 
whole  history  of  the  Papacy  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius  IX.,  together 
with  a good  deal  of  collateral  matter,  such  as  reflections  on  the 
Reformation,  English  and  foreign,  and  various  doctrinal  and  con- 
troversial discussions.  And  his  coui’age  appears  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  find  that  he  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  compiling  a 
manual  for  the  use  of  his  co-religionists,  who  might  be  indisposed 
to  hostile  criticism,  but  (as  his  dedication  “ To  my  fellow-subjects 
of  all  Christian  Communions  ” intimates  at  starting)  is  specially 
addressing  himself  to  Protestants.  He  tells  us  indeed  in  his  short 
preface  that  he  has  taken  care  to  “ quote  largely  from  Protestant 
authors,”  and  “ to  avoid  uttering  a word  that  might  wound  the 
feelings  of”  Protestants — a pledge  which,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  has  honourably  kept.  And  the 
directly  controversial  aim  of  the  volume  is  still  more  explicitly 
avowed  in  the  Introduction,  where  the  “unceasing  warfare  of 
unbelief  against  faith,  of  materialism  against  Christianity,”  is 
alleged  as  “ an  all-sufficient  reason  ” for  writing  it,  and  it  is 
further  explained  that  “ the  Homeward  tendency  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Anglican  Church  during  the  last  half-century  ” makes  him 
specially  anxious  to  put  before  Anglicans  the  true  view  of  the 
Papacy : — 

It  may  be  useful,  and  certainly  it  appears  more  desirable  than  ever  at  the 
present  moment,  that  there  should  be  set  forth  a clear  and  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Primacy  of  Saint  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  of  the  grounds  on  which  that  doctrine  is  based  ; together  with 
a review,  from  a Catholic  standpoint,  of  the  Papacy  in  its  institution,  de- 
velopment, and  organization,  and  a necessarily  condensed  history  of  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes — all  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 

In  short,  the  motif  of  the  work  is  not  so  much  historical  as  con- 
troversial. That  can  indeed  hardly  claim  to  rank  as  a history 
which,  for  instance,  disposes  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  just  five 
pages,  two  of  which  moreover  are  occupied  with  a translation  of 
the  Profession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  order  of  Pius  IV.  after  the 
Council  itself  was  over,  which  may  be  found  in  any  Roman. 
Catholic  Prayer  Book.  We  observe  that  a friendly  critic  in 
the  Month,  tbe  Jesuit  organ,  takes  a similar  view  of  the  scope  of 
the  book,  which  he  compares — perhaps  not  without  a touch  of 
suppressed  irony — with  Mr.  Allies’s  really  able  and  learned,  how- 
ever one-sided,  treatise  on  the  See  of  Peter,  as  being  better  suited 
“ for  the  information  of  the  general  public.”  We  have  heard  a 
clever  man  disclaim  with  some  warmth  any  desire  to  write  for 
“ that  beast,  the  general  reader.”  Without  at  all  wishing  to  adopt 
this  uncomplimentary  language,  we  may  admit  that  a writer 
whose  object  is,  like  Mr.  .Murphy’s,  to  cater  for  the  taste  of 
“the  general  public”  is  not  bound  to  exhibit  tbe  same  minute 
research  as  though  he  were  addressing  a more  limited  class  of 
professional  students.  But  still  the  “ information  ” he  offers  them 
ought  to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and.  all  the  more  so  because 
they  will  for  the  most  part  have  to  take  it  on  trust,  and  will  have 
little  capacity  for  detecting  errors.  In  a controversial  argu- 
ment, though  it  be  designed  for  a popular  rather  than  a learned 
audience,  this  fidelity  of  statement  is  doubly  imperative.  It  is 
however,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  precisely  the  quality  in  which 
the  present  work  is  conspicuously  deficient,  not,  we  feel  sure, 
from  any  intention  of  the  author  to  mislead,  but  from  inadequate 
knowledge  and  a thoroughly  uncritical  habit  of  mind. 

Mr.  Murphy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  lays  great  stress  on  his 
citations  from  Protestant  authors,  but  they  are  quoted  chiefly  in 
support  of  conclusions  which  few  competent  scholars  in  our  day 
would  care  to  dispute,  and  which  have  no  decisive  controversial 
value,  as  e.g.  that  “Peter,  in  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord  on  earth, 
held  a precedency  of  rank,  and  was  the  first,  or  chief,  of  the 
College  of  Apostles,”  and  again  that  he  founded  the  Roman 
Church,  and  was  martyred  there.  It  will  be  further  conceded 
very  generally,  at  least  in  argument,  that  the  Roman  See,  as  well 
from  its  apostolic  origin  as  its  central  position  in  the  imperial  city, 
enjoyed  from  the  first  a certain  primacy  of  rank  in  the  Church, 
the  exact  nature  and  limits  of  which  were  not  very  carefully  de- 
fined. But  before  this  can  be  made  a pretext  for  the  later  claims 
of  supremacy,  and  still  more  of  infallibility,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  look  a little  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  such  questions  as  the 
relations  of  Popes  to  General  Councils  in  the  ancient  Church, 
and  their  appellate  jurisdiction  as  the  final  judges  in  doc- 
trinal controversies,  assume  a critical  importance.  Mr.  Murphy 
is  dimly  aware  of  this,  for  he  has  devoted  one  chapter  to  “ the 
Relations  of  Popes  with  Councils,”  and  another  to  their 
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“Appellate  Jurisdiction,”  Ibut  lie  would  have  shown  more 
discretion  in  confining  liimself  to  such  comparatively  safe 
generalities  as  that  “ Saint  Ircnreus,  Saint  Uyprian,  Saint 
Jerome,  Saint  Augustine — the  Fathers — point  to  the  Chair  of 
Peter,  the  Apostolic  See,  as  the  centre  of  unity,  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  Catholic  faith,  the  divinely  constituted  authority,  to 
whose  arhitrament  all  should  suhnissively  bozo,  whose  ruling  all 
should  unhesitatingly  accept  ” ; statements  indeed  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  prove,  and  some  of  them  not  difficult  to  disprove, 
but  for  which  by  a judicious  selection  from  the  voluminous  store- 
house of  patristic  literature  a plausible  case  might  be  made  out. 
But  Mr.  Murphy  has  had  the  indiscretion  to  advance  from  vague 
generalities  to  particulars,  and  here  it  is  easier  to  bring  matters 
to  a definite  issue.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  Ecumenical  Councils 
“ were  generally  convened  at  the  request,  and  invariably  with  the 
concurrence,  or  subsequent  approval,  of  the  Popes — such  approval 
being,  from  the  earliest  period,  an  essential  condition  of  their 
validity.”  For  this  marvellous  assertion — which  is  in  every  detail 
the  reverse  of  correct — no  earlier  testimony  is  cited  than  that  of 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in  850;  whose  words  moreover,  if  they 
proved  anything,  would  prove  too  much,  for  he  says  “ Concilia 
Apostolicse  sedis  jussione,  et  Imperiali  convocations,  semper  olim 
fieri  consuevisse,”  which  is  more  than  Mr.  Murphy  himself  ven- 
tures to  assert ; the  passage  would  be  true  to  history  if  “ nunquam 
jussione”  were  substituted  for  “semper  jussione.”  The  fact  is 
that  all  the  Ecumenical  Councils  before  the  division  of  East  and 
West  were  convoked  by  the  Emperors,  and  the  Popes  were  not 
even  consulted  beforehand ; nor  were  they  always  allowed  to  pre- 
side either  personally  or  by  deputy  ; nor  were  the  conciliar  decrees, 
whether  dogmatic  or  disciplinary,  dependent  for  validity  on  Papal 
confirmation,  but  on  the  consent  of  the  Church.  When  the  author 
gravely  assures  us  that  “from  a very  early  period,  the  sanction  of 
the  proceedings  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  clearly  deemed  indis- 
pensable, as  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See  was  universally 
regarded  as  an  essential  condition  of  orthodoxy,”  he  makes  an 
assertion,  or  rather  two  assertions,  the  glaring  inaccuracy  of  which 
he  might  have  learnt,  we  do  not  say  from  Janus,  whose  testimony  he 
might  decline  to  accept,  but  from  Hefele’s  Concilienyeschichte.  We 
will  add  the  still  more  recent  testimony  of  Professor  Funk, 
a member  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  of  Tubingen,  who 
writes  in  the  Theoloyische  Quartalschrift,  a Roman  Catholic 
organ ; — “ Of  the  evidence  usually  adduced  iu  favour  of  the  eight 
General  Councils  of  antiquity  receiving  Papal  confirmation  nothing 
has  been  found  that  will  bear  the  test  of  strict  examination  ; on 
the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  several  Councils  so  expressed 
themselves  in  regard  to  their  relation  to  Rome  as  directly  to  exclude 
it.  I think  therefore  I hav'e  every  reason  for  rejecting  that  theory.” 
It  is  quite  true  of  course,  as  Mr.  Murphy  proceeds  to  state,  that 
“ after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  when  Christian  States  were  subject 
to  many  difi'erent  rulers.  Ecumenical  Councils  were  necessarily 
convoked  by  the  successor  of  St.  Peter”;  in  other  words  the 
mediaeval  Councils  of  the  Latin  Church,  after  the  separation — or, 
as  he  would  say,  schism — of  the  East,  were  convoked  by  the  un- 
disputed head  and  patriarch  of  Latin  Christendom. 

^ We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  author  in  detail  through  the 
eight  General  Councils  of  the  undivided  Church,  but  his  treatment 
oi  the  first  three  will  amply  suffice  to  illustrate  his  trustworthi- 
ness as  an  historical  guide.  At  the  Council  of  Nice  we  are  told 
that  “ the  primacy  of  the  Chair  of  Peter  was  fully  recognized  ” ; 
“ it  was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  at  the  request  of 
Pope  Sylvestei’,  according  to  some  authorities,”  according  to 
othep  “ by  the  Emperor  and  St.  Sylvester  conjointly,”  and  it  was 
presided  over  by  Hosius,  as  the  Pope’s  deputy.  For  none  of  these 
statements  can  a single  shred  of  contemporary  evidence  be  pro- 
duced, as  even  Hefele,  who  wishes  to  represent  Hosius  as  having  been 
Papal  Legate,  is  obliged  to  admit ; two  Roman  priests  were  present 
as  legates  of  the  Pope,  but  they  did  not  preside;  Hosius,  who  did 
preside,  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  That  “ the  direct  evidence” 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  Nicene  decrees  by  the  Pope  “ is  by  many 
of  the  learned  regarded  as  questionable,  if  not  spurious,”  Mr. 
Murphy  allows.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  decrees,  as  Hefele 
says,  were^  confirmed  by  Constantine ; of  Papal  confirmation  we 
have  no  hint  till  we  come  to  some  notoriously  spurious  documents 
of  the  fifth  century.  At  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council,  of 
Constantinople,  Mr.  Murphy  admits  that  Pope  Damasus  was 
present  neither  personally  nor  by  deputy ; Hefele  says  that  he 
was  never  even  invited  to  attend  it.  The  Council  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  by  his  appointment 
St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who,  as  Fleury  tells  us,  was  actu- 
ally put  of  communion  with  Rome  at  the  time,  presided 
over  its  earlier  sessions,  until  his  death,  when  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  succeeded  him.  This  fact  is  naturally  omitted  by 
Mr.  Murphy,  but  he  is  anxious  to  point  out  that,  while  Pope 
Damasus^  approved  of  the  dogmatic  canons  of  Constantinople 
- of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  if  any  formal  approbation  is 
intended — “ he  refused  to  confirm  the  remainder,  especially  the 
fourteenth^'  which  assigned  to  Constantinople  the  next  rank  to  the 
See  of  Rome.  He  means  apparently  the  third,  which  fixes  the 
rank  of  Constantinople,  for  there  are  but  five  genuine  canons  of 
the  Council,  and  only  seven,  including  two  spurious  ones  often 
enumerated  with  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Popes  never  cliose  to 
acknowledge  this  third  canon,  or  the  28th  of  Chalcedon,  which 
confirmed^  and  re-enacted  it,  not  however  avowedly  as  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  their  own  See,  but  as  violating  the  rights  assigned 
by  the  sixth  Nicene  canon  to  the  Apostolic  Sees  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch.  It  is  equally  true,  though  Mr.  Murphy  does  not  say  so. 


that  from  the  first  these  canons  became  law  in  spite  of  them,  and 
that  from  the  moment  of  their  enactment  the  See  of  Constanti- 
nople has  always  enjoyed  the  precedence  then  conferred  upon  it. 
As  to  the  third  Ecumenical  Council,  of  Ephesus,  “ the  Pope,  St. 
Celestine,  deputed  St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  preside  in 
his  stead.”  On  the  contrary  Cyril  was  deputed  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  who  had  summoned  the  Council ; indeed  the  author 
himself  tells  us  in  the  next  page,  rightly  enough,  that  the  Pope 
“ sent  two  bishops  and  a priest  from  Rome,  as  his  legates,”  w'ho 
did  not  preside.  But  another  statement  follows  about  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  which  is  so  amazing  as  alone  sufficiently  to  settle  the 
claims  of  the  volume  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  historical.  “ It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  words,  ‘ Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
pray  for  us,’  were  added  to  the  Angelical  Salutation  ”;  the  only 
authority  cited  being  that  of  Baronins  about  a thousand  years 
later.  Of  course  we  have  heard  of  this  exploded  fable,  just  as  we 
have  heard  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  or  the  story  that  the 
Twelve  Apostles  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  and  each  contri- 
buted one  of  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  cum  multis 
aliis  quee  nunc  perscribere  longum  est,  as  the  Latin  Grammar  hath 
it.  Nay  there  is,  or  was,  a children’s  catechism  somewhere — pro- 
bably an  Irish  one — which  perhaps  Mr.  Murphy  may  have  learnt  in 
infancy,  with  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  “ the  first  part  of  the 
‘Hail Mary’  was  composed  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the  second  part 
by  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  third  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus.”  But 
that  such  a tale  should  be  gravely  introduced  by  an  educated  writer 
into  his  account  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  is  much  as  though  we 
were  to  find  the  wonderful  adventures  of  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
introduced  in  sober  earnest  into  a History  of  England.  In  point 
of  fact  there  is  no  proof  of  “ the  Angelic  Salutation,”  or  as  it 
is  commonly  called  the  Angelus,  being  used  at  all  as  a form  of 
devotion  before  the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  addition  attri- 
buted by  Baronius  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus  is 
not  found  before  the  sixteenth,  and  was  first  authorized  by  Pius  V» 
in  1568. 

It  may  seem  hardly  worth  while  after  this  to  discuss  Mr. 
Murphy’s  treatment  of  the  “ Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
See,”  but  as  the  only  semblance  of  authority  for  it  in  the  early 
Church  is  found  in  the  famous  canons  of  Sardica,  in  347,  a word 
may  be  said  on  his  reference  to  them.  He  tells  us  that  “it 
was  enacted  that  any  bishop  deposed  by  a synod  in  his  province 
had  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Romef  as  though  the 
canons  recognized  instead  of  conferring  it,  and  adds,  to  clench  the 
matter,  that  “ this  was  no  new  law,  but  one  firmly  established  at 
the  time.”  The  precise  contrary  is  the  fact  in  every  particular. 
This  right  of  appeal  to  Rome  in  certain  cases  was  entirely  new, 
and  was  expressly  proposed  as  a new  one  by  Hosius  in  the  famous 
third  canon,  and  it  is  not  a right  of  appeal  to  “ the  Bishop  of 
Rome  ” in  the  abstract  but  to  Julius,  who  was  then  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Moreover  the  Synod  of  Sardica  was  a purely  Western 
one  and  its  canons  only  applied  to  the  Western  Church  ; a simi- 
lar right  of  appeal  is  given  to  Constantinople  for  the  Eastern 
Church  by  the  ninth  canon  of  Chalcedon.  Nor  was  this  Sardican 
regulation  generally  received  throughout  the  Western  Church  till 
after  the  forged  Decretals  had  come  into  vogue.  In  419  the 
African  bishops  rejected  this  “insolent  claim”  in  terms  more 
forcible  than  flattering,  when  they  wrote  to  Boniface  I.,  “ Non 
sumus  jam  istum  typhum  passuri.”  So  much  for  “the  universal 
admission,  at  the  time,  of  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
to  be  judge,  in  all  causes  of  appeal.” 

We  turned  with  some  little  curiosity  to  the  chapter  on  “ Papal 
Infallibility,”  which  however  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  candid 
admission — which  the  author  does  not  perceive  to  be  in  itself  almost 
fatal — that  “ until  defined  by  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  Papal 
Infallibility  was  an  open  question  for  discussion,”  and  for  a nervous 
anxiety  to  minimize  to  the  utmost  the  scope  of  the  Vatican  defini- 
tion. For  the  rest  the  chapter  is  mostly  taken  up  with  a very  com- 
monplace and  feeble  criticism  of  the  four  Gallican  Articles  of  1682, 
and  a narrative  of  the  Vatican  Council  based  on  Cardinal  Manning’s 
True  Story,  which  was  examined  in  our  columns  at  the  time. 
Nothing  whatever  is  alleged  in  the  way  of  argument  or  fact  which 
has  not  been  urged  and  answered  fifty  times  before  dining  the  last 
few  years,  nor  are  any  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  infallibilist 
dogma  even  touched  upon.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  that  in  a 
previous  chapter  a remark  of  Cardinal  Manning’s  is  quoted  and 
endorsed,  that  “ centuries  of  controversy  have  established  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  accusation  against  Honorius  [of  teaching  heresy 
ex  cathedral  cannot  be  raised  by  his  most  ardent  antagonists  to 
more  than  a probability.”  One  of  the  most  learned  of  living  Roman 
Catholic  scholars,  Mr.  Page  Renouf,  who  delivered  the  Hibbert 
Lectures  three  years  ago,  has  published  a treatise  which  “ raises  tho 
accusation”  to  a certainty. 

We  are  really  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  speak  somewhat 
severely  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  book.  He  is  an  amiable  and  well- 
intentioned  writer,  who  evidently  desires  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
his  knowledge  is  shallow,  acquired  to  all  appearance  from  a miscel- 
laneous patchwork  of  unsifted  extracts  collected  iu  commonplace 
books,  while  of  the  critical  or  historical  faculty  he  is  entirely  desti- 
tute. He  would  do  wisely  to  confine  his  literary  energies  for  the 
future  to  some  lighter  and  less  dangerous  subject-matter  than  his- 
tory ; that  his  capacities  are  better  suited  for  works  of  imagination 
this  volume  affords  considerable  proof.  With  an  extract  from  the 
final  chapter,  which  draws  a startling  picture  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  present  Italian  law  of  clerical  conscription,  we  must 
conclude : — 

And  what  is  the  purport  of  this  law?  That  every  ecclesiastic  up  to  the 
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age  of  forty,  whether  he  be  curate,  parish  priest,  canon,  or  even  bishop,  no 
matter  what  his  dignity,  may  be  taken  away  from  Iris  Church,  his  parish, 
his  diocese,  clothed  in  military  uniform,  and  incorporated  in  a regiment. 

Again : At  the  moment  of  commencing  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  and 
his  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  the  young  aspirant  to  the  priest- 
hood, having  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  is  obliged  to  quit  the  seminary, 
and  to  go,  for  three  years,  to  the  barrack  or  the  regiment ; and  there  he 
leads  the  life  of  a soldier,  in  the  common  bai'rack-room  ; and  this  continu- 
ously ; the  result  being  that  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  students  lose 
their  vocation. 

Having  served  his  three  years,  during  which  he  is  fully  exercised  in  drill 
and  manoeuvres,  he  is  a solder  up  to  the  age  of  forty  : and,  in  time  of  war, 
whether  student  or  priest,  he  is  liable  to  be  called  out,  to  serve  in  the 
janks. 

By  the  law  of  1871,  it  was  provided  that  ecclesiastics  should  be  employed, 
b}'  preference,  in  hospital  and  ambulance  duties ; but  this  provision  was 
rejected  by  a vote,  and  so  excluded  from  the  law  of  1875.  However,  in 
practice,  priests  serving  as  soldiers,  are  employed  in  the  hospitals,  or  in 
some  writing  office. 

In  Italian  cities,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  that  a young  soldier 
in  uniform  is  seen  entering  the  sacristy  of  a church,  and  coming  out  again, 
in  a few  minutes,  in  vestments,  to  celebrate  Mass,  and,  having  thus  satis- 
fied his  devotion,  resuming  his  militaiy  garb,  and  returning  to  his 
barrack. 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  AND  PHRASES.* 

There  is  no  end  to  the  making  of  Dictionaries,  nor,  one  sup- 
poses, to  the  demand  for  them,  which  is  in  one  sense  satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch  as  it  illustrates  the  great  and  growing  thirst  for 
knowledge.  What  is  stranger  than  the  demand  is  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  material  in  request  can  always  he  undertaken  by 
thoroughly  good  and  competent  scholars.  Thus  Mr.  Percy  Smith  in 
the  compilation  of  this  Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases  gets  assist- 
ance from  Sir  George  Cox,  Mr.O.  A.  Fennell, Colonel  Paterson,  Pro- 
fessor Twisden,  and  others.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  making  of  a dictionary  as  the  most  laborious  and  the  least 
delightful  of  undertakings ; hut  there  must  be  some  hidden  charm, 
some  secret  and  unknown  joy,  in  the  setting  down  and  description 
of  a word  which  is  not  known  to  those  who  have  never  made  a 
dictionary.  In  this  case  it  cannot  be  the  philologist’s  delight  in 
hunting  out  the  root,  origin,  and  formation  of  a word ; nor  the 
pleasure  of  finding  that  a rival  lexicogx’apher  has  neglected  one  or 
two  obscure  uses  of  a word ; nor  the  addition  of  a new  word ; nor 
the  discovery  of  local,  provincial,  or  American  uses  ; nor  the  joy 
■of  tracing  a word  through  literature  to  its  earliest  appearance ; 
nor  that  of  finding  a word  last  seen  in  Lydgate  or  Skelton  walk- 
ing abroad  in  Connecticut  or  Maryland ; nor,  in  fact,  any  of 
the  distractions  which  may  be  supposed  to  lighten  the  labours 
■of  an  ordinary  dictionary-maker.  We  may  be  entirely  mistaken  ; 
there  may  be  in  the  work  of  compiling  a Glossary  of  Terms  and 
Phrases  joys  of  which  we  know  not ; but  we  should  suspect  before- 
hand that  the  editor  of  such  a work  would  be  continually  haunted 
with  the  terror  of  nightmare  lest  important  omissions  should  be 
■discovered  to  mar  the  completeness  of  the  whole. 

How,  indeed,  can  it  ever  be  called  complete  ? The  editor  pro- 
posed, he  tells  us,  at  the  outset,  to  bring  together  such  words, 
■expressions,  quotations,  &c.,  English  or  other,  “ as  are  among  the 
more  uncommon  in  current  literature,  and  require,  not  for  the 
scientific,  but  for  the  ordinary,  reader,  explanations,  for  the  want 
of  which  the  meaning  of  a sentence  or  apa»igraph — even  the  drift 
■of  an  argument — is  often  missed.”  In  other  words,  he  designed 
to  make  a dictionary  which  should  differ  from  the  ordinary 
dictionaries  in  containing,  first,  only  those  words  whose  meanings 
■are  not  likely  to  be  generally  known,  such  as  technical  and  trade 
terms,  and  next,  foreign  phrases,  words,  and  quotations.  Let  us 
illustrate  the  plan,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out, 
by  opening  the  Glossary  at  random.  The  four  pages  before  us 
■contain,  first,  four  Latin  phrases  translated  without  comment; 
one  of  them,  a maxim  at  law,  should  have  had  a few  words  of 
explanation;  there  are,  next,  explanations  of  other  legal  phrases, 
■such  as  coparcenary,  copyhold,  contumacy,  co-optation ; there  are 
certain  ecclesiastical  terms,  such  as  convocation,  conventicle  act, 
•cope ; there  are  mathematical  and  scientific  terms,  such  as  convection, 
co-ordinate  geometry  (in  quite  a little  treatise  of  a half  column), 
convergent  series ; explanations  of  commercial  articles  not  generally 
seen  and  handled,  as  copperas,  coprolite,  coquilla  nut,  copal,  copaiba. 
There  are  geographical,  historical,  and  literary  words,  such  as  con- 
wvlsionnaires,  who  are  briefly  described  as  “ Fanatical  Jansenists, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  exhibiting  contortions  resembling 
the  movements  of  all  kinds  of  animals  ” ; but  surely  it  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  have  added  a word  as  to  the  best  authority  on 
the  subject  and  the  readiest  way  to  find  out  more  about  these  con- 
tortionists— coolies  (it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  name 
belonged  originally  to  one  of  the  Hill-tribes  of  Hindustan)  ; "King 
Cophetua,  well  known  to  fame  (the  Glossary  only  adds  to  the 
general  knowledge  concerning  this  monarch  that  he  belonged  to 
Africa) ; the  Copts,  described  as  Jacobite  Christians,  which  neces- 
fiitates  looking  up  first  tlie  word  Jacobite  and  then  Monophysite, 
after  which  we  can  combine  our  information  and  feel  that  as  re- 
gards the  Copts  we  are  now  armed  at  all  points.  Next  there  are  two 
French  phrases ; the  first  of  these,  cog-  a Vane,  rightly  explained  to 
be  a story  without  any  connexion,  but  we  do  not  at  all  see  the 
necessity  of  adding  “ probably  the  original  meaning  of  cock-and- 
-bull story.”  Why  “ meaning  ” ? Does  the  editor  wish  us  to  under- 
stand that  when  a man  talks  of  a cock-and-bull  story  he  means  a 
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cog  a Vane  story,  so  that  you  must  describe  and  explain  the  former 
by  the  latter  ? The  other  word  is  cocquecigrue,  that  fearful  animal 
of  whose  coming  so  much  has  been  expected.  There  is  one  mistake 
in  the  page — namely,  when  the  word  contredanse  is  described  as 
the  English  country  dance  ; we  thought  it  was  now  generally  al- 
lowed that  the  contredanse,  in  which  the  partners  stand  opposite  to 
each  other,  was  a kind  of  quadrille,  the  old  country  dance,  of  which 
there  were  so  many  varieties,  having  nothing  to  do  with  any 
French  origin  at  all.  There  is  one  niiost  mysterious  word  intro- 
duced only  to  be  briefly  dismissed.  It  is  coom  ; it  is  explained  to 
be  derived  from  the  German  kahm,  mildew,  and  to  be  used  for  soot 
or  coal  dust ; but  we  are  not  informed  who  are  the  people  who  speak 
of  coo7n  when  they  mean  soot,  nor  of  the  connexion  between  soot 
and  mildew.  In  fact,  in  this  word  we  hit  upon  the  weak  point  of 
the  Glossary,  the  brevity  of  explanation.  We  are  quite  prepared 
to  believe  that  dustmen,  chimney-sweepers,  and  others  connected 
professionally  with  soot  or  coal-dust  may,  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  pride  which  belongs  to  technical  and  trade  language, 
speak  of  coom ; but  we  should  like  to  be  informed  if  this  is  really 
so,  and  if  not,  who  they  are  who  use  the  word.  Probably  it  is  a 
form  of  “ culm,”  the  slaty  small-coal  which  mixed  with  clay  forms 
the  usual  fuel  in'  Pembrokeshire  and  elsewhere.  Next,  there  are 
the  words  which  are  in  such  universal  use  that  one  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  any  one  wanting  to  know  what  they  mean.  For 
instance,  is  there  a man  living  who  wants  to  know  that  a con- 
tusion is  a bruise  ? Rather,  as  things  promise  now,  he  will  soon 
want  to  be  told  that  the  old  and  disused  word  bruise  formerly 
meant  contusion.  Then  is  it  necessary  to  explain  the  words 
conundrmn,  coping,  coppiced  though  perhaps  the  derivation  of  the 
last  word  is  not  generally  known.  Lastly,  there  is  the  explanation 
which  leaves  things  rather  darker  than  before  ; as  when  the  seeker 
after  the  meaning  of  “ caracoid  bone  ” (which  yet  occurs  seldom,  we 
should  say,  in  ordinary  conversation,  in  newspapers,  or  in  general 
literature),  is  informed  that  it  is  a “ bone  in  birds,  answering 
to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  in  mammals.”  "What, 
the  inquirer  after  truth  might  ask,  is  a process  ? Where  is  the 
scapula  ? What  are  mammals  ? Let  him  take  courage  ; they  are 
all  to  be  found  explained  in  different  parts  of  the  Glossary,  so 
that  without  the  help  of  any  other  book  he  may  master  this 
piece  of  anatomy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a glossary  of  technical  terms  such  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Percy  Smith  was  very  much  wanted.  The 
difficulty  in  preparing  it  is  to  know  what  to  include.  For  instance, 
every  trade  has  its  own  language  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  its 
own  slang.  Thus,  in  the  printing  trade,  the  words  chapter  (not 
in  this  Glossary),  ;3ie,  copy,  and  so  forth,  belong  to  the  technical 
language,  and  should  be  all  in  such  a dictionary,  if  it  professed  to 
give  the  technical  words  in  use  among  that  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  a printer  speaks  of  having  “ his  head  in  the  nose-bag  ” for 
his  dinner  hour,  and  of  the  “fat”  for  the  corrections;  but  we 
should  not  expect  these  phrases,  because  they  are  slang.  But,  if 
the  dictionary  inserts  printers’  words,  why  not  bakers’,  cobblers’, 
tailors’,  blacksmiths’,  boat-builders’,  and  every  other  trade  ? Why 
not,  in  fact,  have  a whole  dictionary  e.xpressly  given  up  to  trade 
locutions?  And  on  what  principle  must  some  be  rejected  and 
some  accepted  ? Is  it  not  through  a kind  of  favouritism  that  one 
set  of  words  is  inserted  and  another  omitted  ? Apart  from  trade 
terms  there  are  scientific  phrases.  The  pseudo-scientific  pedantry 
of  certain  writers  has  introduced  into  “ tall  ” English  a great 
number  of  words  borrowed  from  physical  science  and  mathematics, 
which  certainly  require  explanation.  Thus,  the  “ Conservation 
of  Energy  ” is  a phrase  which  has  been  sometimes  transferred 
from  the  • mathematical  to  the  moral  world  ; we  are  therefore 
pleased  to  find  the  principle  briefly  but  clearly  stated  in  the 
Glossary.  And  here  the  chief  difficulty  must  be  to  know  what 
is  going  to  be  appropriated  next,  which  requires  a Prophet, 
because  electricians  and  students  of  physics  do  not  generally 
trouble  themselves  about  the  adaptation  of  their  discoveries  to  the 
newest  speculation  in  morals,  ethics,  or  social  philosophy.  Again, 
there  are  a good  many  people  who  are  concerned,  not  only  with 
the  dividends  of  the  share  markets,  but  also  with  the  daily  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks.  The  Glossary  has  not  forgotten  these,  and  under 
the  heads  of  contango,  continuations,  option,  put  and  call,  ex- 
plains briefly,  but  to  the  point,  some  of  the  mysteries  of  gambling 
in  stocks  and  shares.  Again,  there  are  nautical  terms,  and  here 
the  Glossary  is  very  rich,  although  one  suspects  that  many  of  the 
terms  have  gone  out  of  use,  and  that  some  of  those  newly  intro- 
duced into  the  navy  of  modern  times  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  dictionary-makers.  Some  of  the  explana- 
tions and  illustrations  are  very  quaint.  Thus,  in  explanation  of 
the  word  myth,  we  are  told  that  the  sun  was  said  to  be  compelled 
to  ascend  the  heaven  every  day  and  then  come  down  again, 
whence  came  the  myth  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  no  doubt  possible,  but  it 
is  a queer  piece  of  information  to  drag  into  an  explanation  of  the 
word  myth.  Will  the  Positivists  like  to  read  that  “ for  practical 
purposes  the  school  is  nearly  negative  ” ? Is  it  not  a little  “ insular  ” 
to  make  all  Socialists  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen  ? And 
does  it  help  the  ordinary  reader  who  wants, to  find  out  who 
the  Socinians  were  to  read  that  they  maintained  views  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Arians  ? To  be  sure,  he  may  look  under 
the  word  Ariau  and  have  his  doubts  partly  resolved.  In  short, 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  pick  holes  in  such  a work  as  this,  and 
to  ask  why  this  or  the  other  is  put  in ; but  we  may  remember  that 
it  is  intended  for  that  large  class  who  read  the  papei's  and  current 
literature  of  the  day,  and  who  like  to  know  what  they  are  reading 
about,  but  lack  the  knowledge  which  can  only  come  of  early  train- 
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ing  and  broad  education,  and  therefore  when  Latin  quotations, 
scientific  terms,  and  so  forth  are  paraded,  they  want  at  their  elbow 
such  a book  as  this.  Nor  is  it  only  useful  for  those  who  have 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  There  are  on  every  page  a great 
number  of  words  which  it  is  no  shame  for  the  best  educated  not 
to  know,  because  they  belong  to  technical,  not  literary,  language. 
We  believe,  in  short,  that  almost  everything  which  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  found  in  a dictionary  will  be  found  here. 


MRS.  OLIPHANT  ON  SHERIDAN.* 

The  biographer  or  critic  must  always  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
anything  fresh  to  say  of  Sheridan.  Neither  about  the  man 
nor  his  work  has  there  ever  been  much  controversy.  His  plays 
and  his  speeches  ; his  social  triumphs  and  his  social  excesses  ; the 
romantic  beginning  of  his  career,  its  brilliant  noon  and  disastrous 
close  ; on  all  these  matters — matters  of  fact,  and  matters  of  feeling 
or  judgment — the  world  has  long  ago  been  decided.  All  that  he 
did  was  done  in  the  world’s  eye.  No  public  man  was  ever  perhaps 
so  little  of  a mystery  to  his  contemporaries  or  to  posterity.  He 
wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  if  ever  man  did,  and  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  the  world  has  treated  with  singular  generosity 
and  forbearance  one  who  had  so  little  care  or  respect  for  himself. 
For  the  materials  of  his  biography  Moore  went  direct  to  the 
family,  and  was  received  by  them  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
confidence.  “ I mention  this,”  he  says,  “ in  order  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  erroneous  views  or  indiscreet  disclosures,  with 
which  I shall  be  thought  chargeable  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
may  not  be  extended  to  others,  but  rest  solely  with  myself.” 
Mrs.  Oliphant  says  it  is  not  “ a very  characteristic  piece  of  work, 
and  greatly  dissatisfied  the  friends  and  lovers  of  Sheridan.”  On 
what  authority  she  speaks  we  know  not,  but  friends  and  lovers 
are,  as  we  all  know,  wont  to  be  dissatisfied  with  biographers  as 
with  portrait  painters ; if,  moreover,  by  “ characteristic  ” she 
means — as  by  a subsequent  use  of  the  word  she  appears  to 
mean — familiar  and  gossiping,  no  doubt  Moore's  work  is  open 
to  that  charge.  Biography,  as  understood  by  men  of  Moore’s 
position  in  those  days,  was  not  a chronique  scandaleuse ; and 
the  record,  moreover,  of  such  a man  as  Sheridan  must  neces- 
sarily have  contained  many  passages  that  not  only  a friend, 
Fut  any  man  of  letters,  with  a care  for  the  reputation  of  a 
brilliant  brother,  would  have  preferred  rather  to  omit  or  to 
^loss  over  than  to  parade  with  an  ostentatious  assumption  of  im- 
partiality. Nevertheless,  whatever  dissatisfaction  Moore’s  work 
may  have  given  at  the  time,  or  may  give  now,  to  lovers  of 
gossip,  it  still  remains  the  one  first-rate  reference  for  the  sub- 
ject, and  this  not  only  from  its  authority,  its  good  taste  and  dis- 
cretion, but  because  it  practically  told  the  world  all  that  there 
was  to  know  about  the  man.  It  is  true  that  the  knowledge 
gained  by  Professor  Smyth  during  the  years  he  lived  in  the  family 
as  tutor  to  Tom  Sheridan  enabled  him  to  add  sundry  personal 
traits  and  anecdotes  such  as  Moore  knew  not,  or  thought  not 
worth  recording ; and  the  generous  strain  of  admiration  in  which 
he  writes  gives  his  little  memoir  a charm  beyond  its  importance 
as  a contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  its  subject.  In  biography 
the  essay  prefixed  by  Leigh  Hunt  to  his  edition  of  Sheridan’s 
plays  added  nothing  to  Moore  ; while  its  criticism,  though  mostly 
true  enough,  is  couched  in  that  disagreeable  strain  of  depreciation — 
if  one  may  not  call  it  malice — which  Hunt  too  often  permitted 
bimself  when  handling  his  contemporaries ; a strain  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  in  a spirit,  we  presume,  of  concession  to  our  latter-day 
euphuism,  somewhat  affectedly  characterizes  as  “ shrill.”  What 
•else  has  been  written  on  Sheridan — the  two  volumes  of  Recollec- 
tions of  an  Octogenarian,  for  example,  and  the  volume  of 
•Sheridiana,  published  the  year  after  Moore’s  biography — amounts 
to  little  more  than  a collection  of  anecdotes  and  jests,  many  of 
■doubtful  authenticity,  and  some  of  more  than  doubtful  taste. 

Mrs.  Oliphant’s  task,  then,  was  certainly  a hard  one,  but  even 
when  all  inevitable  allowances  have  been  made,  the  result  is  sadly 
disappointing.  That  she  should  have  added  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Sheridan’s  life  is  not,  we  have  allowed,  surprising;  that 
her  contributions  to  our  critical  estimate  of  his  work  should  be 
•equally  barren  will  hardly  surprise  any  one  who  has  looked  into 
her  recent  volumes  on  the  literature  of  our  eighteenth  century. 
But  that  she  should  have  sent  out  under  her  name  so  immature, 
so  ill-considered,  and  not  seldom  so  inaccurate  a book  is  as 
surprising  as  it  is  deplorable.  We  have  before  expressed  our 
opinion  that  this  series  cannot,  save  in  very  rare  instances,  be  more 
“than  a well-sifted  and  neatly-arranged  summary  of  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  thought  and  said  on  the  various  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  That  it  should  be  more  than  this  neither  its  scope  nor  the 
public  to  which  it  is  ostensibly  addressed  requires,  or,  indeed,  per- 
mits. But,  familiar  as  the  materials  may  be,  we  have  all  a right 
to  expect  that  they  shall  be  reproduced  at  least  with  accuracy;  and 
though  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  previous  work  has  never  been  conspicuous 
■for  any  particular  grace  of  style,  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  its  extraordinary  copiousness  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause,  it 
has  certainly  not  prepared  us  for  the  commonplaces  and  slovenli- 
ness of  her  last  production.  She  characterizes  an  opinion  of 
Moore’s  on  the  Duenna  as  wrapped  up  in  that  “ clever  mist  of 
words  with  which  an  experienced  writer  hides  the  fact  that  he  can 
find  nothing  to  say  on  a certain  subject.”  It  would  have  been  well 
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if  she,  too,  who  must  in  all  conscience  have  had  experience  enough 
of  writing,  had  been  at  more  pains  to  hide  from  her  readers  her 
own  difficulties  in  this  respect.  No  mist  of  words  wherein  the 
most  courteous  of  reviewers  may  contrive  to  wrap  his  meanings 
can,  however,  be  opaque  enough  to  disguise  the  fact  that  two 
such  direct  contradictions  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  permits  herself  on 
pp.  12 1 and  126  would  be  discreditable  to  the  least  practised  of 
writers.  On  p.  121  she  tells  us  that  Sheridan,  “as  is  evident  from 
the  scattered  fragments  which  Moore  has  been  careful  to  gather 
up,  had  a fancy  for  politics  and  discussion  of  public  matters  at  an 
early  period.”  On  p.  126  we  read  that  “ he  had  shown  no  parti- 
cular inclination  towards  public  life  in  his  earlier  days.”  As  a 
sample  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  book  has  been  put  to- 
gether this  may  suffice ; though  one  may  also  mention  that  the 
“ short-lived  new  Ministry”  in  which  Sheridan  was  allotted  the 
post  of  Treasurer  to  the  Navy  never  really  lived  at  all.  During 
the  King’s  first  attack  of  insanity  the  Opposition  exerted  all  their 
powers  to  bring  in  the  Prince  as  Regent,  in  accordance,  as  they 
rashly  declared,  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  England.  But  Pitt 
stood  firm.  Though  deserted  by  some  of  the  more  interested  of 
his  followers,  the  feeling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  was  so 
strongly  on  his  side  that  he  carried  division  after  division,  till,  in 
the  very  nick  of  time — on  the  eve,  indeed,  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Regent — the  King  was  declared  convalescent.  So  doubtful  was 
Sheridan  himself  of  the  issue  that  he  never  even  cared  to  inspect 
the  apartments  at  Somerset  House  that  the  more  confident  chiefs 
of  his  party  had  allotted  to  him  together  with  the  post  of 
Treasurer  to  the  Navy.  If  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  own  knowledge  of 
history  was  not  sufficient  to  save  her  from  this  mistake,  she 
might  at  least  have  found  the  truth  in  Moore’s  pages. 

We  agree  with  her  in  thinking  that  the  praises  which  have 
been  showered  upon  Sheridan  are  somewhat  extreme.  About  the 
man  himself  there  was  no  doubt  a reckless  brilliancy  which 
blinded  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries ; and  Byron’s  habitual 
exaggeration  will  sufficiently  account  for  his  well-known  saying 
of  Sheridan’s  pre-eminence  in  everything  ho  had  attempted.  But 
when  we  read  that  Burke  declared  the  famous  Begum  speech  to 
be  “ the  most  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argument,  and 
wit  united,  of  which  there  was  any  record  or  tradition  ” ; that 
Fox  said,  “ all  that  he  had  ever  heard — all  that  he  had 
ever  read,  when  compared  with  it  dwindled  into  nothing,  and 
vanished  like  vapour  before  the  sun  ” ; while  Pitt  “ acknowledged 
that  it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and 
possessed  everything  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  and 
control  the  human  mind  ” — in  reading,  we  say,  these  tremendous 
eulogies  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  language  in  which 
sundry  afi'ectionate  young  critics  of  our  own  day  are  wont  to  extol 
the  masterpieces  of  their  friends.  It  is  true  that  the  records  we 
possess  of  Sheridan’s  speeches  are  partial  and  not  always  very  well 
vouched  for ; but  we  have  enough  of  them  to  make  all  sober- 
minded  people  doubtful  of  the  discrimination  of  such  praise  as  that 
quoted  above.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  remark  that  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  Sheridan  as  “influencing  public  opinion  in  any  way,”  and 
that  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  his  famous  speech  was 
“more  on  account  of  Brinsley  Sheridan  than  of  the  Begums,”  is, 
no  doubt,  true  enough.  It  is  clear  that  he  never  did  influence 
public  opinion,  and  that,  highly  as  his  contemporaries  admired  his 
brilliant  talents,  there  was  but  little  disposition  to  take  him 
seriously  on  any  subject  outside  the  theatre.  The  happiness  of 
his  return  in  that  famous  passage  of  arms  between  him  and  Pitt 
during  the  discussion  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  fixed  the 
laugh  on  his  side  ; yet  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  feeling  then 
put  into  words  by  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  un- 
generous as  it  may  have  been,  was  one  present  in  a good  many 
minds  during  Sheridan’s  Parliamentary  career.  But  when  Mrs. 
Oliphant  goes  on  to  talk  of  the  “ claptrap  and  inflated  diction  ” 
of  Sheridan’s  oratory,  she  goes  too  far.  The  style  of  those 
days  was  not  the  st}de  of  these.  Men  did  not  then  consider 
that  the  familiarities  and  colloquialisms  of  private  conversa- 
tion were  suited  to  the  public  platform.  They  took  the  same 
care  to  adorn  and  dignify  their  thoughts  before  committing 
them  either  to  speech  or  writing  as  they  took  to  adorn  their  per- 
sons before  appearing  in  public  company.  Yet,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  Sheridan's  speech  was  singularly  free  from  the  charges  Mrs. 
Oliphant  brings  against  it ; a little  “ Asiatic,”  perhaps,  in  passages, 
as  compared  with  the  plain  speaking  of  to-day,  but,  for  such  a 
nature,  singularly  practical  and  to  the  point. 

Of  the  plays  Mrs.  Oliphant  observes  that  “ his  art,  from  its  very 
beginning,  was  theatrical,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  rather  than 
dramatic.”  The  word  is  a good  word  enough,  is  indeed  the 
proper  word  to  use  of  most  plays  that  have  been  written  since  the 
Elizabethans,  and  pre-eminently  of  such  plays  as  The  School  for 
Scandal,  The  Rivals,  and  The  Critic.  She  is  perfectly  correct, 
too,  in  her  statement  that  “ to  go  back  to  Shakspeare  and 
place  these  brilliant  studies  of  society  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  the  side  of  that  radiant  world  of  imagination  which  took 
refuge  in  the  woods  of  Arden,  or  found  a place  in  the  en- 
chanted island,  would  be  futile  indeed.”  Nothing,  certainly, 
could  be  more  futile ; but  surely  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
any  such  standard.  There  are  people,  we  have  heard,  who 
place  George  Eliot  by  the  side  of  Shakspeare ; and  we  have  read 
of  a minor  poet  still  with  us  as  being  likened  to  Petrarch.  But  we 
surely  need  not  go  quite  so  far  back  to  find  a standard  of  comparison 
for  Sheridan.  One  may  be  found  near  to  his  own  time,  in  Congreve 
and  Wycherley,  of  whom  it  almost  seems  as  though  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  never  heard.  *f‘  Foi  a lively  observation  of  what  was  going  on 
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upon  the  surface  of  life,  -with  an  occasional  step  a little  way — 
hut  only  a little  way — heyond;  and  a fine  instinct  for  that  concen- 
tration of  incident  and  interest  which  mahes  a striking  dramatic 
scene,  nobody  has  excelled  him,  and  very  few  indeed  reach  any- 
thing like  the  level  of  his  power.”  One  hardly  likes  to  blame  a 
lady  for  not  being  acquainted  with  such  works,  but  if  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  not  acquainted  with  the  plays  of  Wycherley  and 
Congreve  she  should  surely  have  refrained  from  so  dogmatic  an 
assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  equally  loth  to  tax  her  with 
inability  to  see  the  great  superiority  of  those  writers  over  Sheridan. 
Sheridan’s  plays  are  delightful;  they  have  amused  the  world 
long  and  justly,  whereas  the  Restoration  Comedy  cannot  now  be 
acted — cannot,  one  might  almost  say,  be  read.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  general  public  should  regard  Sheridan  as  our 
great  comedian  of  manners.  It  is,  however,  the  business  of  a 
critic  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  general  public ; and  assuredly 
no  critic  is  competent  to  do  so  who  in  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
comedy  never  so  much  as  mentions  the  names  of  the  author  of 
The  Country  Wife  or  of  the  author  of  Love  for  Love.  But  in 
truth  Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  seem  to  be  a very  much  surer  guide 
to  Sheridan’s  plaj’s  than  to  his  speeches.  She  expresses,  for  in- 
stance, on  p.  87  much  surprise  that  “ there  is  no  warrant  whatever 
in  the  play  for  the  suspicion  of  Charles  Surface  which  Sir  Peter 
expresses  at  an  exciting  moment.”  If  she  will  turn  at  her  leisure 
to  a certain  conversation  between  Sir  Oliver  and  Rowley  in  the 
third  scene  of  the  second  act,  it  is  possible  that  her  surprise  may 
be  diminished. 

From  whatever  cause  the  mistakes  with  which  this  book  abounds 
arise,  they  are  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
general  summary  of  Sheridan’s  life  and  character  seems  to  us  in  the 
main  the  true  one.  It  is  much  of  a piece  with  Leigh  Hunt’s, 
though  more  generously  and  sympathetically  expressed.  She 
might,  indeed,  have  left  out  of  p.  156  the  allusion  to  a certain 
scandal  about  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan,  which  both  Moore  and 
Smyth  do,  it  is  true,  refer  to,  the  latter  even  going  so  far  as  to 
give  the  gentleman’s  name — no  less  a personage  to  wit  than  the  ill- 
fated  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  gossip  was 
no  more  than  that  which  will  always  spring  up  around  a beautiful 
and  charming  woman  when  wedded  to  a careless  and  dissipated 
man  ; and  it  would  at  least  have  been  more  generous  to  have  left 
the  poor  lady’s  memory  alone,  especially  as  the  scandal  is  only 
mentioned  to  declare  that  “ it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
such  vague  and  shadowy  tale.”  But,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
where  she  deals  with  personal  matters  only,  is  both  just  and  cor- 
dial. There  never,  indeed,  was  a more  apt  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  well-known  saying,  “Give  your  judgments,  but 
never  give  your  reasons.”  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  conclusion  is  correct 
enough,  but  her  premisses  are  curiously  unsubstantial  and  con- 
flicting. The  female  mind  is  not,  however,  logical ; and  perhaps 
we  had  best  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that,  had  her 
premisses  been  sounder,  her  conclusion  might  have  suffered. 


GUEST’S  OKIGINES  CELTIC7E.* 

IT  can  seldom  be  other  than  a matter  for  regret  when  an  author 
leaves  behind  him  only  or  chiefly  papers  the  materials  of 
which  he  intended  to  work  into  a different  form.  For  accuracy 
of  research  and  for  the  value  of  its  results  Dr.  Guest  had  gained  a 
reputation  second  to  that  of  no  historian  of  his  own  time  by 
treatises  on  special  points  read  at  the  meetings  of  learned  societies 
and  virtually  buried  afterwards  in  their  Transactions.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  world  at  large  would  probably  have 
heard  comparatively  little  of  Dr.  Guest  but  for  the  impression 
made  by  all  that  he  wrote  on  the  minds  of  workers  more  rapid 
than  himself.  If  he  was  somewhat  careless  of  his  own  fame, 
others  have  not  allowed  his  light  to  remain  hidden  under  a bushel, 
and  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a just  debt  Mr.  Freeman  has  raised 
him  to  a pinnacle  of  greatness  which  Dr.  Guest  probably  never 
dreamt  of  reaching.  From  such  a height  a fall  is  easy : but,  with- 
out saying  that  Dr.  Guest’s  reputation  will  in  time  find  a lower 
level,  we  may  say  that  students  to  whom  he  was  personally  un- 
known would  scarcely  be  led  to  look  for  precisely  the  materials  of 
the  present  volumes  by  the  descriptions  which  they  may  have 
read  of  his  achievements.  There  is  no  fear,  indeed,  that  their  exami- 
nation of  these  remains  will  end  in  disappointment ; for  it  is  beyond 
all  question  that  no  man  was  Dr.  Guest’s  equal  in  the  power  of 
realizing  the  physical  conditions  of  the  island  of  Britain  at  every 
stage  in  its  early  history.  For  him  the  narrative  of  the  settlement 
of  the  several  invaders  was  the  story  of  events  which  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  from  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  e.xtent  of  its 
forests,  its  marshes,  and  the  tracks  practicable  through  them, 
could  not  possibly  have  happened  in  any  other  way.  The  direc- 
tion and  extent  of  the  English  conquests  were  determined  by  the 
natural  fastnesses  of  the  country  and  by  the  Roman  roads  which 
had  been  driven  across  it.  On  the  greater  number  of  the  questions 
raised  by  this  method  his  judgments  will  be  received  without 
question,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  accept  them  all.  But  this 
is  a matter  of  little  moment.  The  two  volumes  now  given  to  the 
world  are  monuments  of  faithful  labour,  carried  out  by  an 
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historical  critic  of  rare  powers  ; and  the  only  reason  for  regret  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  of  necessity  been  put  forth  in  a form  not 
altogether  attractive. 

Of  this  fact  Dr.  Stubbs  and  his  fellow-editor,  Mr.  Deedes,  seem 
to  be  plainly  conscious ; but  unfortunately  they  have  not  stated 
the  precise  extent  of  tfie  task  which  they  imposed  on  themselves 
as  editors.  They  speak  of  “ the  work  which  fills  the  first  and 
half  the  second  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,”  and  thus  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  chapters  of  which  it  is  made  up  were  treated  by 
the  author  as  consecutive  portions  of  a coherent  narrative.  Not 
only  do  the  contents  of  the  chapters  make  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  this,  but  they  also  tempt  us  to  think  that  the  deservedly 
great  name  of  Dr.  Guest  has  been  somewhat  imperilled  for  the  sake 
of  a comprehensive  title  for  material  more  or  less  miscellaneous. 
Under  the  title  of  Oriyines  Cdticce  the  editors  have  attempted, 
we  are  told,  “ to  arrange  and  prepare  for  publication  the  chapters 
on  early  ethnology  which  Dr.  Guest  intended  for  the  introduction 
to  a work  which,  coming  from  his  hands,  would  have  been  invalu- 
able. His  purpose  would  seem  to  have  been  to  write  the  history 
of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants  until  the  completion  of  the  con- 
quest by  the  Angles  and  Saxons.”  VVe  do  not  find  it  easy  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  numbering  of  the  papers  included  in 
this  collection  was  any  part  of  the  author’s  work,  or  that  he  re- 
garded the  papers  themselves  in  any  strict  sense  as  consecutive 
chapters  of  Celtic  history.  If  our  suspicion  is  justified,  the  con- 
clusion seems  to  follow  that  his  friends  would  have  best  consulted 
his  reputation  by  printing  them  in  as  unconnected  a form  as  that 
in  which  he  would  seem  to  have  left  them.  If  we  are  really  to 
suppose  that  these  chapters  had  in  his  mind  approached  at  all 
to  their  final  shape,  then  we  must  conclude  that,  with  all  his 
marvellous  care  and  success  in  the  ascertainment  of  facts,  he  was 
hopelessly  unfitted  for  presenting  them  in  a shape  which  would 
win  for  him  the  gratitude  of  historical  students  generally. 

Undoubtedly  in  these  chapters  we  have  a good  deal  about 
Celtic  Origins  ; but  we  have  also  a vast  amount  of  matter  which 
seems  to  be  no  more  connected  with  them  than  any  one  branch  of 
human  knowledge  or  any  one  phase  of  human  history  may  be  said 
to  be  connected  with  another.  If  history  is  to  be  written  after 
the  fashion  of  these  chapters,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whither  we 
may  not  be  called  on  to  travel,  or  where  we  may  be  landed  at  the 
end  of  our  wanderings.  We  may  see  the  bearings  of  discus- 
sions on  Kimmerians,  Germans,  Gauls,  Cimbri,  and  Teutones  to 
the  main  subject ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  we  should 
have  to  plunge  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Hyksos  or  the  Jewish 
Sephardims,  or  to  wander  through  Dr.  Guest’s  theories  of  Tohu 
and  Bohu.  We  have  chapters  on  the  three  sons  of  Terah  and 
their  descendants,  on  Chaldeans  and  the  children  of  Mizraim.  We 
go  back  across  the  Noachian  deluge  to  the  beginnings  of  creation ; 
and  in  his  journey  Dr.  Guest  speaks  of  some  of  his  evidence  under 
terms  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  scientific.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  think  that  Dr.  G uest’s  knowledge  of  Celtic  history  in  all  its 
aspects  and  branches  qualified  him  to  speak  with  the  same  autho- 
rity on  the  origins  of  Ludim,  Odomantians,  Agraians,  Mysoi, 
Kilikes,  and  a vast  number  of  other  tribes  ; and  the  suspicion 
that  in  these  regions  his  guidance  is  not  wholly  trustworthy 
may  be  forgiven  when  he  tells  us  that  several  circumstances  lead 
him  “ to  infer  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Athene  came  into 
Greece  not  directly  from  Sais,  but  through  the  medium  of  her 
worshippers  on  the  lake  Tritonis.”  These  circumstances  are  the 
facts  that  Homer  calls  her  Tritogeneia,  and  that  Herodotus  speaks 
of  her  as  a daughter  of  Poseidon  and  the  lake  Tritonis.  It  is  also 
true  that  Herodotus  believed  the  name  Athene  to  be  the  Egyptian 
Neith  read  backwards.  Dr.  Guest  may  have  shared  this  belief. 
At  all  events  he  accepts  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  “ her 
celebrated  aegis  was  borrowed  from  the  goatskin  tunic  worn  by 
the  Libyan  women,  the  surrounding  fringe  of  hair  being  converted 
into  snakes,  the  better  to  suit  the  purposes  of  Greek  fable.”  It 
would  be  useless  to  do  more  than  note  the  absurdity  of  such  talk 
and  to  pass  on.  Dr.  Guest  may  possibly  be  right  in  holding  that 
the  Greek  Amazons  are  the  same  people  “who  figure  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  as  the  Mashawasha.”  The  change  in  the  name 
would  not  be  more  surprising  than  that  of  Baal-hamon  into 
Palaimon  ; but  we  have  an  abundance  of  evidence  justifying  us  in 
identifying  the  latter  name  which  is  wholly  lacking  for  Dr.  Guest’s 
speculations  about  the  Mashawasha. 

But  even  when  Dr.  Guest  deals  with  matters  lying  nearer  to  his 
own  special  ground,  we  come  across  many  instances  in  which  the 
conclusions  generally  accepted  by  scholars  are  brushed  aside  with 
scant  consideration,  for  the  bare  reason  that  he  cannot  accept 
them.  We  may  follow  him  without  much  reluctance  in  his  asser- 
tion, for  it  seems  to  be  little  more,  that  Gael  and  Gaul  have  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other,  that  the  Belgae  were  not  Teutonic,  and  that 
the  name  German  is  purely  Welsh.  But  our  powers  of  faith  are 
somewhat  strained  when  Dr.  Guest  propounds  his  own  creed  about 
the  so-called  Aryan  tribes.  He  will  allow  that  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking invaders  of  India  may  have  called  themselves  Aryans, 
and  that  they  may  have  descended  into  the  Punjab  by  the 
northern  passes ; but  he  refuses  altogether  to  believe  “ that  the 
races  speaking  what  have  been  called  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages ever  lived  as  a united  people  in  ancient  Bactria,  or  gave 
birth  in  its  neighbourhood  to  the  peculiar  idioms  which  distinguish 
those  languages.”  He  holds  that  “ if  a writer  choose  to  apply  the 
term  Aryan  to  Sanskrit  and  the  immediately  connected  dialects, 
there  may  perhaps  be  no  great  objection  to  his  doing  so  ” ; but 
there  is  not,  he  insists,  “ a tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  Celt  or 
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Teuton,  Greek  or  Latin,  ever  dwelt  east  of  Ararat  before  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander;  and  to  call  these  races  Aryan  involves  a 
serious  perversion  of  history.” 

We  have  no  wish  to  plunge  into  disputes  about  words  and 
names;  but  Dr.  Guest  allows  that  the  Hindu  invaders  of  the 
Punjab  were  a Sanskrit-speaking  race.  It  is  equally  impossible  for 
him  or  for  any  one  else  to  deny  that  Hellenic  dialects  were  spoken 
in  Western  Asia  and  South-Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Hellenic 
and  Sanskrit  dialects  are  in  their  framework,  in  their  pronouns, 
their  numerals,  and  largely  in  their  vocabulary,  so  nearly  con- 
nected as  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  them  as  in  a certain  sense 
the  same.  But  if  since  the  era  of  creation  Greeks,  Latins,  Celts, 
and  Teutons  have  been  separated  from  the  Sanskrit-speaking  con- 
querors of  the  Punjab  by  the  whole  region  which  lies  between 
Ararat  and  the  Himalaya,  how  is  the  connexion,  or  rather  the 
substantial  identity,  of  their  speech  to  be  accounted  for  ? Or  are 
we  to  deny  the  manifest  fact  that  the  connexion  exists  at  all  ? 
Dr.  Guest  gives  no  reasons ; it  is  enough  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Burnouf,  Bopp,  or  other  scholars  does  not  commend  itself  to  his 
judgment.  But  we  may  fairly  ask  to  be  told  what  other 
hypothesis  we  are  to  put  in  place  of  it.  We  allow  willingly 
that  Dr.  Guest  speaks  with  far  greater  authority  when  he 
rejects  the  generally  accepted  idea  attached  to  what  was  called 
the  Saxon  shore  or  frontier  of  this  island  during  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation.  This  idea  is  that  a considerable 
number  of  settlers  belonging  to  Saxon,  and  possibly  also  of  English, 
tribes  had  made  their  abode  here  during  this  period,  not  in  the 
guise  of  armed  invaders  and  marauders,  but  as  quiet  incomers, 
whose  presence  nevertheless  forboded  violent  incursions  in  the 
future.  Dr.  Guest  holds  that  the  shore  or  frontier  was  called 
Saxon,  not  because  any  Saxons  were  there,  but  because  it  was 
feared  that  they  might  come  there.  There  is  undoubtedly  force 
in  his  argument  that  “ the  Welsh  marches  in  Shropshire  and  the 
Scotch  marches  in  Northumberland  were  so  called  not  because 
they  were  inhabited  by  Welshmen  and  Scotchmen,  but  because 
they  were  open  to  the  incursions  of  these  two  races,  and  were 
provided  with  a regular  military  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  their  incursions.”  The  conditions  of  the  two  cases  are, 
nevertheless,  not  altogether  the  same ; and  we  confess  that  we  are 
far  more  inclined  to  attach  weight  to  the  counter  arguments  of 
Professor  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  who  traces  the  presence  of 
Teutonic  settlers  in  England  at  the  latest  to  a very  early  stage  in 
the  Roman  occupation. 

Dr.  Guest  deals  not  less  summarily  with  Lappenberg’s  treat- 
ment of  the  chronology  of  the  English  conquests. . Lappenberg’s 
theory,  as  is  well  known,  regards  this  chronology  as  constructed 
on  an  eight  times  recurring  cycle  of  eight  years.  Dr.  Guest 
pronounces  Lappenberg’s  attempt  to  be  “ as  weak  as  it  can  well 
be.”  “ He  takes,”  we  are  told,  “ the  different  events  recorded  in 
the  Chronicle,  and  counts  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  from 
the  landing  of  the  Saxons,  sometimes  including  and  sometimes 
excluding  the  years  he  counts  from  ; so  that  for  each  event  he 
gets  two  chances  of  finding  a number  divisible  by  eight.  . . . By 
keeping  out  of  sight  his  failures,  and  bringing  under  the  reader’s 
notice  the  instances  in  which  he  has  succeeded,  he  endeavours  to 
impress  him  with  the  truth  of  his  theory.”  This  is  scarcely  fair. 
The  real  question  is  whether  such  a concurrence  of  intervals  of 
eight  years  for  the  most  marked  and  important  events  can  be 
found  in  periods  of  equal  length  belonging  to  contemporary  and 
authentic  history ; and,  again,  whether  in  such  traditions  a chrono- 
logy more  or  less  artificial  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Lappenberg 
gives  several  reasons  for  so  thinking  which  Dr.  Guest  passes  over 
in  silence.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  fictitious  chronology 
is  not  so  glaringly  plain  as  in  the  scheme  of  early  Roman  tradition, 
in  which  the  time  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  its  capture 
by  the  Gauls  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  1 20  years  each, 
two  of  these  periods  being  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  the  seven 
kings,  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  the  fourth  king  marking  the  end 
of  the  first  of  these  divisions.  If  we  cannot  speak  of  the  old 
English  as  Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  old  Roman  chronology,  as  being 
manifestly  “ a forgery  and  a fiction,”  we  are  left  with  more  than  a 
misgiving  that  it  is  not,  in  aU  its  parts,  a record  of  veracious  con- 
temporary registration. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  those  portions  of  these  two  volumes 
from  which  we  are  either  tempted  or  compelled  to  withhold  our 
assent.  The  very  greatness  of  Dr.  Guest’s  reputation  has  made  it 
our  duty  to  do  so.  The  lustre  of  his  name  will  not  be  impaired  by 
showing  that  he  is  not  infallible.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages 
with  a list  of  happy  inferences  and  discoveries,  such  as  those 
which  identify  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  with  Natanleod,  and  which 
throw  back  the  building  of  Stonehenge  to  a time  preceding  the 
Roman  occupation  by  at  least  two  centuries,  and  that  of  Avebury 
to  a stage  indefinitely  more  remote.  It  merely  heightens  hlr. 
Ferguson’s  discomfiture  when  Dr.  Guest  assures  us  that  if  any 
one  “ should  fix  its  erection  some  eight  or  ten  centuries  before 
our  era,  it  would  be ' difficult  to  advance  any  critical  reasons 
against  his  hypothesis.”  We  have  pointed  out  some  parts  of  these 
papers  or  chapters  which  should  be  read  warily.  It  is  enough  to 
add  that  where  Dr.  Guest  speaks  from  his  own  knowledge,  his 
pages  are  a mine  of  wealth,  which  all  historical  scholars  will  do 
well  to  search  out  thoroughly. 


WINTHROP’S  NOVELS.* 

WE  have  here  in  a convenient  form,  and  in  type  that  is  clear, 
if  somewhat  small,  reprints  of  three  tales  of  the  young 
American  novelist  Theodore  VVinthrop.  Whether  these  are  all 
the  stories  that  he  wrote  we  do  not  know.  A Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  that  is  prefixed  to 
Cecil  Drccme,  tells  us  almost  all  that  is  needful  to  be  known 
of  his  brief  career.  It  was  presumably  written  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  very  soon  after  Winthrop’s  early  death.  We  hope 
so,  for  Mr.  Curtis’s  sake.  In  1861,  if  we  are  not  mistaken. 
General  Butler  was,  if  known,  not  yet  notorious.  A writer, 
therefore,  miglit  be  excused  who  at  that  time  thought  that  there 
was  any  one  so  base  that  on  him  honour  could  be  conferred  by  the 
praises  of  such  a man.  Mr.  Winthrop  had  a descent  of  which  ho 
was  j ustly  proud.  “ He  was  glad,”  his  biographer  writes,  “ to  have 
sprung  straight  from  the  second  John  Winthrop,  who  was  the 
first  Governor  of  Connecticut,  the  younger  sister-colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay — the  John  Winthrop  who  obtained  the  charter 
of  privileges  for  his  colony.”  Among  his  relations  on  his 
mother’s  side  he  counted  six  presidents  of  colleges.  One  of  them 
was  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  his  mother’s  great-grandfather. 
Edwards,  wrote  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “ in  a metaphysical  age 
or  country  would  certainly  have  been  deemed  as  much  the  boast 
of  America  as  his  great  countryman  Franklin,”  Young  Winthrop, 
we  are  told,  showed  an  early  seriousness  not  unworthy  of  the  old 
Puritan  stocks  from  which  he  sprang.  In  Yale  College  he  was  a 
diligent  and  a successful  student.  In  fact,  his  abilities  were  so 
good  and  his  industry  so  great,  that  had  his  health  allowed  him 
to  go  on  with  his  studies  he  might  have  become  the  seventh 
College  President  in  his  family.  In  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
bodily  strength,  he  set  out  on  his  travels.  He  visited  Europe,  and, 
walking  a good  part  of  the  way,  travelled  as  far  as  Greece.  Later 
on  he  roamed  over  much  of  North  America.  He  tried  the  Bar, 
but  his  health  again  gave  way.  At  last  he  settled  down  to  the 
quiet  life  of  a man  of  letters.  “ He  wrote  verses,”  says  Mr.  Curtis, 
“ in  which  his  heart  seems  to  exhale  in  a sigh  of  sadness,”  Such 
a sentence  as  this,  if  it  has  somewhat  too  much  of  a silly  sound, 
yet  is  intelligible  enough.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the 
description  that  is  given  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s  first  published  writing. 
“ It  was  charming  by  its  graceful,  sparkling,  crisp,  offhand  dash 
and  ease.”  “ Dash,”  so  far  as  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  must  always  be  offhand,  so  that  that  epithet  is  super- 
fluous. But  what  kind  of  thing  is  a “ crisp  dash,”  or  a “ sparkling 
dash,”  let  alone  a “ crisp  and  sparkling  dash  and  ease,”  we  cannot 
even  guess.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Southern  and 
Northern  States,  the  old  Puritan  blood  in  Mr.  Winthrop  was 
deeply  stirred.  He  resolved  to  enlist  at  once  in  the  army  of  the 
North.  “ I remember,”  writes  his  friend,  “ his  saying  playfully 
that,  if  friends  would  only  give  him  a horse,  he  would  ride  straight 
to  victory.  Especially  he  wished  that  some  competent  person 
would  keep  a careful  record  of  events  as  they  passed ; ‘ for  we  are 
making  our  history,’  he  said,  ‘ hand  over  hand.’  ” His  career  was 
a short  one.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  he  marched  out  from 
New  York  with  his  regiment.  On  the  loth  of  June  he  was  shot 
dead  while  intentionally  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s 
sharpshooters,  in  the  hope  of  giving  courage  to  his  comrades.  In 
his  Cecil  Dreeme  he  makes  his  hero  say : — “ Whoever  has  lived 
knows  that  timely  death  is  the  great  prize  of  life ; who  can  regret 
when  a worthy  soul  wins  it  F ” If  this  were  true,  then  the  great 
prize  was  his.  But  it  is  not  true,  let  moralists  say  what  they 
please. 

As  a writer  Winthrop  belongs  to  the  school  of  his  famous 
countryman  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  is  a happy  thing  for  his 
readers  that  his  stories  were  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
They  are,  therefore,  free  from  that  gross  extravagance  which  in 
that  and  many  another  school  of  novelists  has  been  since  developed 
by  time.  Compared  with  the  novels  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne, 
for  instance,  there  is  a reasonableness  about  these  which  is  very 
refreshing.  They  are  free,  too,  for  the  most  part  from  that  luxu- 
riant growth  of  verbal  nonsense  which  renders  so  many  of  the 
romantic  authors  of  the  present  day  ridiculous.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  we  come  across  a sentence  which  is  a forerunner,  as  it  were, 
of  the  floods  of  folly  that  were  soon  to  come.  Thus,  when  he 
tells  us  that  one  day  in  summer  “ the  sluggish  heat  lay  clogged 
and  unrippled  in  the  streets  of  the  furnace-like  city,”  we  see  that 
even  before  the  year  1861  a man  could,  if  he  would,  write  that 
particular  kind  of  nonsense  which  is  now  at  the  top  of  fashion. 
We  are  grateful  to  him  for  having  so  seldom  exercised  these 
newly-found  powers.  We  find  one  of  his  heroes,  too,  “ be- 
coming conscious  by  I know  not  what  magnetism”  of  a fact 
that  he  could  only  have  known  by  lifting  up  his  head  and 
opening  his  eyes.  Magnetism,  we  believe,  is  at  present  just  a 
little  out  of  favour.  Intuition — subtle  intuition — supplies  its 

place.  Earlier  writers  than  the  elder  Hawthorne  would  have  been 
content  with  mysteriously.”  People  mysteriously  knew  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  author  did  not  choose  to  make  it  clear  how 
the  knowledge  came.  For  the  most  part,  the  style  of  these 
stories  is  clear,  and  at  times  it  is  vigorous.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  it  at  its  best.  One  of  two  friends  had  been  saying 
that  he  meant  to  associate  with  a bad  man,  so  as  to  study  evil. 

* Winihrnp’s  Novels. — Cecil  Dreeme.  By  Theodore  Winthrop.  With 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George  William  Curtis.  Edwin 
Brothertoft.  By  the  same.  John  Brent.  By  the  same.  Edinburgh : 
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The  other  urges  him  to  flee  from  it.  “ Not  face  it  ? ” the  first 
asks. 

“ Never,  unless  fluty  coinmanflefl  you  to  face  anfl  crush  it.  Those  -who 
know  Evil  best  fly  farthest,  hide  deepest,  dread  its  approach,  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  its  pursuit.  It  is  so  terribly  subtle.  The  bravest  are  not 
brave  before  it ; the  strongest  are  not  strong  ; the  purest  are  not  pure.  It 
makes  cowards  of  the  brave,  it  paralyzes  the  strong,  it  taints  the  pure.  No 
one  is  safe — no  one,  until  personal  agony  has  made  him  hate  Evil  worse 
than  death.  Mr.  Byng,  you  have  a noble  soul ; but  no  soul  can  safely 
palter  with  a bad  man.  Palter ! I use  strong  words.  I mean  to  use  them. 
You  have  spoken  lightly  and  pained  me.  To  a bad  man — to  some  bad 
men — every  pure  soul  is  a perpetual  reproach,  and  must  be  sullied.” 

Cecil  Dreeme,  in  wMch  this  passage  is  found,  is  by  no  means  all 
■written  in  this  serious  style.  In  places  it  is  lively  enough.  Thus, 
when,  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  the  hero  returns  to  America 
from  Europe,  he  is  at  once  put  through  a kind  of  judicial  exami- 
nation by  au  old  friend.  He  was  asked  his  age,  and  confessed  to 
twenty-six ; — 

“ The  prisoner  confesses  to  twenty-six.  The  judge  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  demands,  ‘ Why  then  haven’t  you  been  five  years  at  the 
bar,  or  ten  }’ears  at  the  desk  ? Why  are  you  not  in  command  of  a clipper 
ship,  or  in  Congress,  or  driving  an  omnibus,  or  clearing  a farm  ? Where 
is  your  door-plate  ? Where  is  your  wife  ? What  school  does  j^our  eldest 
son  go  to  ? Where  is  your  mark  on  the  nineteenth  century  ? ’ ” 

The  chief  part  of  the  plot  of  the  story  is  an  ingenious 
mystery — not  so  ingenious,  however,  hut  that  the  practised  reader 
sees  through  it  long  before  the  author  begins  to  lift  the  veil. 
Quite  in  the  beginning  a young  girl  is  found  drowned,  and  is  duly 
buried.  Her  father,  her  sister,  the  man  to  whom  she  was  most 
reluctantly  engaged,  the  coroner,  and  the  coroner’s  jury  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  she  was  dead.  One  of  her  oldest  and  best 
friends  returned  from  Europe  just  in  time  to  meet  the  mourning 
carriages  returning  from  the  cemetery.  For  all  that,  we  were  at 
once  sure  that  she  was  living.  The  fate  of  our  later  storytellers  is 
indeed  in  one  respect  unfortunate.  The  complications  that  can  be 
devised  are  limited  in  number,  and  with  all  the  kinds  of  complica- 
tions a steady  reader  can  become  familiar.  No  plot  can  be  so  art- 
fully contrived  but  that  it  is  unravelled  even  before  it  has  been 
fully  knitted  up.  We  were  not,  however,  quite  so  quick  in  dis- 
covering what  had  become  of  our  heroine,  who  had  thus  to  all 
appearance  been  duly  buried.  It  was  not  indeed  for  a consider- 
able time  that  a chance  was  given  us,  for  we  had  read  more  than 
a third  of  the  book  before  she  appeared  on  the  stage.  For  a time 
— a brief  tiipe — we  did  not  recognize  her  in  her  disguise.  Here 
indeed  the  author  shows  much  skill ; but  against  a trained  eye,  eager 
to  lay  bare  one  more  mystery,  what  can  skill  avail  ? However, 
the  interest  of  the  story  was  not  lost  the  moment  the  heroine 
was  revealed.  There  was  a consummate  villain  to  expose  and  to 
punish.  It  is  in  this  villain  that  the  extravagance  of  the  book 
lies.  He  is  not  natural,  and  therefore  he  is  tiresome.  We  do  not 
hate  him,  because  we  cannot  believe  that  such  a man  ever  lived. 
We  are  no  doubt  pleased  to  see  him  brought  to  his  end  in  a melo- 
dramatic scene  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  tools ; but  we  should 
have  been  quite  as  well  pleased  had  he  been  kicked  downstairs, 
or  ducked  in  a horsepond.  It  is  this  feeling  of  his  unreality 
which  goes  far  towards  spoiling  a story  of  considerable  power  and 
variety.  The  remaining  characters  are  few,  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  drawn.  Unfortunately,  the  villain  is  never  long 
absent  from  the  scene. 

We  find  but  few  Americanisms  in  Mr.  Winthrop’s  writings. 
Doubtless  his  residence  in  England  had  done  something,  and  his 
study  of  our  literature  had  done  more,  to  keep  his  style  pure.  Yet 
now  and  then  we  come  across  words  used  in  a sense  which  is  not  as 
yet  admitted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  one  of  his  characters, 
addressing  the  heroine’s  father,  said  : — “ You  have  tried  to  crowd 
this  poor  child  into  a marriage  she  abhorred.”  He  'makes  the 
same  man  say,  “ I could  do  nothing  but  walk  the  deck  and  tally 
the  waves.”  “ I was  convalescing  ” is  used  for  “ I was  recovering.” 
It  is  a pity  that  in  this  edition  for  England  the  American  spelling 
should  have  been  retained.  Honor  is  bad  enough,  humor  is  worse, 
but  neighbor  and  armor  are  intolerable ! Do  the  American 
etymologists  think  that  in  Latin  these  last  two  words  are  to  be 
found  ? Whatever  justification  they  may  set  up  for  their  honor 
and  humor,  none  can  be  found  for  neighbor  and  armor.  On  no 
plea  of  derivation  can  they  be  allowed  to  be  right,  and  on  no  plea 
of  pronunciation.  It  would  have  been  well,  moreover,  if  here 
and  there  a note  had  been  added.  Very  many  readers  will  be 
puzzled  when  they  see  a -bookkeeper  called  poor  who  has 
“twelve  hundred  a year.”  It  will  not  occur  to  them  that  it 
is  in  dollars  and  not  in  pounds  that  the  man's  salary  is  given. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  bring  our  notice  to  an  end  with  an  ex- 
pression of  blame.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  thank  the  publishers 
for  giving  us  in  so  handy  a form  the  works  of  a man  who,  if  he 
is  far  from  being  a great  novelist,  yet  has  written  what  can  be 
read  with  pleasure,  and  in  writing  has  not  forgotten,  as  far  too 
many  of  his  fellow- writers  do  forget,  the  respect  that  he  owed  both 
to  his  readers  and  to  himself. 


STUDIES  IN  A MOSQUE.* 

TN  times  not  yet  so  long  passed  by  but  that  some  of  us  still 
profit  by  their  experience,  it  was  a habit  with  many  among 
that  ever-increasing  unspecified  multitude  called  “general  readers  ” 

* Stvdies  in  a 3Iosgne.  By  Stanley  Laue-Poole,  Laurc'at  de  I’lnstitut  de 
Erance.  London : Allen  & Co.  1883. 


to  possess  two  special  volumes — to  wit,  a Commonplace  Book 
and  a Scrap  Book.  In  the  one  were  transcribed  pregnant, 
passages  from  literature  standard  and  current;  in  the  other 
were  pasted  cuttings  from  the  papers  where  the  matter  proved 
of  more  than  ephemeral  interest.  The  process,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, was  found  tedious,  and  our  recent  authors  in  fiction 
and  science  kindly  save  us  this  manual  labour.  The  “general 
reader  ” is  now  inveigled  into  reading  most  magazine  articles  and 
reviews  at  least  a second  time  by  their  appearing  collected  in  book 
form,  and  he  may  congratulate  himself  if  the  rechauffe  is  always 
as  pleasant  and  instructive  as  is  the  volume  which  now  lies  before 
us.  In  the  course  of  his  Eastern  readings  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has 
evidently  conceived  a fondness  for  title-pages  which  very  imperfectly 
describe  the  contents  of  the  work.  W hen  the  back  of  Studies  in  a 
Mosque  first  caught  our  eye,  we  imagined  its  contents  would  per- 
haps treat  of  Muslim  polemics ; on  examining  the  title-page  and 
discovering  the  name  of  the  author  we  jumped  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  work  must  treat  of  Cairene  architecture  (for  have  we  not. 
all  read  of  the  lately  discovered  “ Tombs  of  the  Abbasy  Khalifs  ” 
in  those  letters, from  Cairo  describing  the  work  of  the  Commission; 
for  the  Preservation  of  Arab  Monuments  ?),  and  we  were  perhaps 
unduly  mortified  on  reaching  the  “ Contents  ” to  recognize  therein 
so  many  of  our  old  acquaintances,  to  find  in  short  that,  with  but. 
one  exception.  Studies  in  a Mosque  was  but  a reprint  of  articles 
and  reviews.  But  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  book.. 
Chapter  vi.,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time,  is  a most 
welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Arabian  philosophy, 'and 
we  therefore  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  it  at  once,  and  leave 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  to  be  dealt  with  below  in  a more, 
summary  manner. 

Mr.  Lane-Poole  very  justly  accuses  specialists  of  having  made- 
no  attempt  at  providing,  for  ordinary  Englishmen  of  culture,  a. 
work  that  should  show  them  the  place  of  the  Arabs  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  and  further  supply  students  of  philosophy 
with  a comprehensive  view  of  the  Arab  movement.  We  are  in- 
clined to  agree  that  most  ordinary  Englishmen  are  still  very  ig*Wo- 
rant  as  to  whence  came  the  Arab  philosophy,  whither  and  through 
what  course  it  was  transmitted,  and  what  the  subject  had  gained 
at  Bagdad  and  Cordova  when  the  Schoolmen  became  pupils  in  the. 
Muslim  colleges  of  Aristotle  done  into  Arabic.  Till,  in  fact,  the 
appearance  of  Professor  Dietrici’s  treatises — with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  M . Renan’s  two  essays,  Averroes  and  Greek  Philosophy' 
in  Syria — Mr.  Lane-Poole  implies  that  nothing  had  been  written 
in  the  way  of  texLbooks  for  the  historical  student.  “ Renan’s 
two  essays  . . . may  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Arabian  philo- 
sophy, but  there  are  a score  or  so  of  letters  between  them  which 
are  essential  to  a right  understanding  of  the  language.”  Is  not 
our  author  here  somewhat  unmindful  of  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors ? Munk’s  Philosophie  Juive  et  Arabe,  the  volumea- 
on  Aristotle  and  the  Pcoles  Philosophiques  chez  les  Ai'ahes  by 
Schmolders,  and  Fliigel’s  learned  and  exhaustive  paper  on  Al  Kindi 
der  Philosoph  der  Araber — all  of  them  show  that  some  of  tha 
letters  between  “ the  Alpha  and  Omega  ” have  been  deciphered  by 
scholars  who  may  take  rank  even  with  M.  Renan  as  specialists  in 
Semitic  lore.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Lane-Poole  is  assuredly  un- 
grateful in  his  strictures  concerning  “ the  meagre  section  on 
Arabian  philosophy  in  G.  H.  Lewes’s  ‘ History,’  ” and  omits  any 
notice  of  the  brilliant  (though  somewhat  inaccurate)  summary  of 
the  subject  given  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  in  his- 
History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  However,  we. 
have  at  last  a comprehensive  outline  of  the  science  and  philosophy 
of  the  Arabs  at  its  best  in  the  volumes  referred  to  above,  recently 
translated  by  Professor  Dietrici ; but  seeing  that  the  work  “ con- 
tains over  a thousand  pages  of  a happy  mi.xture  of  German  and 
Oriental  obscurity  and  disorder,”  and  that  “ the  German  transla- 
tor’s summary  thereof  reaches  four  hundred  pages,”  we  are  duly 
grateful  for  the  outline  of  this  same  work  here  provided  for  us  in 
a single  chapter,  and  in  the  English  tongue. 

Mr.  Lane-Poole  begins  by  explaining  that  when  “ we 
speak  of  Arabian  philosophy  (and  the  like)  we  mean  philosophy 
written  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  but  not  necessarily  or  even  com- 
monly by  Arabs.”  As  was  remarked  by  Ibn  Khaldun,  one  of  their 
greatest  historians,  few  Arabs  have  ever  excelled  in  science  or 
philosophy ; it  was  the  Muslimized  Persians  and  Spaniards  who 
produced  the  intellectual  activity  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  though 
the  virility  of  the  thought  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  move- 
ment are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  which  had 
established  a general  intellectual  communion  between  countries  sa 
far  apart  as  Spain  and  Persia.  With  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
the  Empire  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad,  Arabian  philosophy  may 
be  said  to  have  come  into  being.  Its  progenitors  were  the  Greek 
philosophic  movement  of  the  West — which  the  banished  Nestor- 
ians  had  introduced  into  Persia — and  the  degenerate  Buddhist  or 
pantheistic  mysticism  of  India,  and  these  two  commerce  brought 
together  at  Bagdad,  the  mart  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds 

What  form  of  Greek  philosophy  it  was  that  thus  found  its  -way  through 
the  Syriac  into  Persian  and  then  Arab  minds  . . . may  be  readily  sur- 
mised from  what  is  known  of  the  religious  disputes  of  the  fifth  century  and 
the  character  of  the  Nestorian  controversy.  . . . The  other  influence, 
the  pantheism  and  mysticism,  whose  effect  ma}-  be  traced  not  only  in  the 
important  development  of  Sulism  but  in  most  of  the  Mohaminadan  heresies, 

. . . undoubtedly  acquired  its  prime  impulse  from  Indian  teachers  and 
writings,  though  the  neo-Platonism  of  Alexandria  probably  had  no  incon- 
siderable share  in  developing  it. 

With  the  scant  data  at  present  available,  it  is  not  possible  to 
mete  out  the  exact  amount  which  these  mystical  and  allegorical 
developments  owed  to  the  Alexandrine  schools  on  the  one  hand. 
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•and  to  Buddhist  metaphysics  on  the  other.  Of  the  E<ryptian  move- 
jnent  we  are  unlikely  ever  to  know  much  more  than  we  do  at 
present,  but  every  year  we  learn  more  of  the  immense  power 
■exercised  by  Buddhism  in  Afghanistan  and  the  adjacent  countries 
during  the  seventh  and  subsequent  centuries  a.d.,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  this  latter  case  we  are  dealing  with  a doctrinal 
system  permanently  established  in  the  land,  and  not  with  the 
philosophic  opinions  of  a limited  number  of  pedants  whose  systems 
were  unlikely  to  be  propagated  by  that  trade  which  gathered  iuto  the 
Euphrates  so  odd  a medley  of  faiths  and  opinions.  Mr.  Lane-Poole 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  we  know  so  little  “ of  the  details 
of  this  vehement  study  of  Greek  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians.” 
Prom  what  we  have  read  in  “ the  dry  pages  of  the  Eastern  annal- 
ists ” it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  individual  Arabs  in  reality 
studied  very  little  Greek ; they  studied  a good  many  books  done 
into  Arabic,  more  or  less  incorrectly,  by  Syrian  monks,  but  of 
Greek  writers  at  first  hand  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  even 
such  men  as  El  Faraby,  El  Kindi,  or  that  prodigy  Avicenna  himself, 
made  less  use  of  Greek  MSS.  than  did  Roger  Bacon  of  Arabic, 

But  these  matters  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  our  space, 
•and  we  must  now  attempt  to  set  before  our  readers  what  Mr. 
Lane-Poole  has  to  tell  them  of  that  encyclopaedia  of  Arabian 
philosophy  in  the  tenth  century  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Tracts  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Purity.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  the  tide  at  Bagdad  had  already  turned  against 
the  philosophers,  the  Khalifs  had  become  rigidly  orthodox, 
and  the  sale  of  philosophical  books  was  prohibited  through- 
out the  Empire.  But  with  orthodoxy  had  come  hypocrisy,  and 
on  all  sides  were  misery,  tyranny,  and  crime ; the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire  had  begun,  and  every  province  in  turn  wit- 
nessed “princes  tearing  fragments  from  the  territory  of  the 
acknowledged  Vicegerent  of  their  God,  . . . armies  trampling 
the  land  under  bloody  foot,  everywhere  slaughter  and  rapine.”  In 
secret,  and,  it  has  been  said,  with  some  of  those  formalities  of 
procedure  which  have  survived  in  our  modern  Masonic  Lodges,  a 
knot  of  earnest  men  met  to  raise  their  protest  against  the  reckless 
license  and  debauchery  of  the  time,  and  “ to  seek  if  there  were 
any  way  in  which  they  might  aid  their  fellows  ” : — 

They  had  a great  doctrine  of  friendship,  hy  which  each  friend  should 
supply  some  qnSity  or  virtue  wanting  in  another,  and  thereby  aid  in  the 
attainment  of  a wide  truthfulness ; for  in  numbers  alone,  they  held,  could 
truth  be  won ; error  was  the  result  of  individual,  and  therefore  partial, 
knowledge. 

In  the  “ Brotherhood  of  Purity  ” each  brother  must  contribute  to 
its  completeness  as  an  organ  of  truth.  While  recognizing  that  to 
enforce  a high  standard  of  action  a definite  creed  is  needed,  no 
one  system  satisfied  these  brethren,  and,  since  every  creed  ap- 
peared open  to  doubt  or  refutation,  they  sought  for  satisfaction 
in  an  eclectic  theory,  holding  that  conflicting  views  were  but 
difierent  ways  of  looldng  at  the  same  thing,  and  that  all  reli- 
^ons  and  philosophies  contained  portions  of  the  truth  which  must 
be  one  and  which  could  not  vary.  The  aim  of  the  Brethren  of 
Purity  was,  in  short,  to  produce  a harmonious  view  of  the 
universe  and  life  out  of  the  many  discordant  or  incoherent  views 
scattered  about  in  sacred  books  and  in  the  writings  of  philosophers. 
To  effect  this  they  ransacked  every  science,  philosophy,  and  reli- 
gion which  came  within  their  ken,  and  ultimately  produced,  in 
•fifty-one  tracts,  a systematized,  co-oi’dinated  epitome  of  the  sciences 
known  in  Mesopotamia  at  the  time  at  which  they  wrote : — 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  enc3'clopiedia.  Its 
value  lies  in  its  completeness,  in  its  systematizing  of  the  results  of  Arabian 
study.  We  have  complained  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  remains 
■of  the  chief  Arabian  philosophers  ; this  encyclopsedia  meets  the  difSculty 
and  shows  us  their  views  as  a whole. 

For  twenty  years  Dr.  Dietrici  has  been  engaged  in  translating 
this  encyclopaedia ; the  work  is  now  complete,  and  all  the  volumes 
(with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  minor  theological  tracts)  have 
been  rendered  available  to  students  in  a German  version.  To 
give  even  a summary  of  their  contents  would  lead  us  too  far,  and 
we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Lane-Poole’s  work 
for  an  account  of  a book  which  “ reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Dr. 
Dietrici’s  industry  and  zeal,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  addi- 
tions to  Oriental  study  that  indefatigable  Germany  has  produced 
for  many  years.”  In  ethics  the  “ Brethren  of  Purity  ” aimed  at  a 
high  moral  standard,  giving  themselves  a noble  purpose  in  life. 
As  regards  the  soul,  they  held  the  doctrine  of  emanation  and 
leturn  ; they  taught  that  the  union  of  soul  to  matter  was  only 
temporary.  The  two  were  brought  together  in  order  that  the 
soul  might  take  to  itself  all  the  elements  of  wisdom  and  faith 
■of  which  it  was  capable,  and  then  fly  forth  to  join  again  the 
universal  soul  from  which  it  originally  proceeded ; — 

This  temporary  linking  of  soul  to  matter  for  a definite  end  permeates 
•everj'  page  of  the  tracts  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  is  enforced  by  every 
variety  of  argument  and  much  beauty  of  illustration.  We  trace  European 
analogies  to  it  in  the  system  of  cosmogony  and  doctrine  of  worldlj’  govern- 
ment of  both  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  ; but  nowhere  is  it 
more  nobly  or  more  winningly  expressed  than  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Brethren  of  Purity.  ...  In  their  ideal  of  the  higher  life,  indeed,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Purity  belong  to  Christianity  rather  than  to  Islam  ; but  in 
truth  their  noble  doctrine  appeals  to  what  is  best  in  all  philosophies  and 
religions. 

la  the  short  space  stiU  at  our  disposal,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  name  the  remaining  essays  in  which  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has 
discussed  some  of  the  various  phases  in  the  long  history  of  Islam. 
More  than  this  is  the  less  needful,  since,  as  we  noticed  above, 
these  other  papers  have  already  seen  the  light  of  publication.  On 
the  Koran  and  Mohammad  our  author  may  be  regarded  as  an 


authority  beyond  dispute ; by  the  republication  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lane’s  Selections,  and  by  his  own  little  book  on  the  Speeches  and 
Table-Talk  of  the  Prophet,  he  has  shown  Englishmen  that  “ incon- 
sistent, contradictory,  tedious,  wearisome  as  it  often  is,  the  Koran 
has  a personality  in  it  which  chains  the  attention  ” ; in  the  present 
volume,  chapter  iv.,  on  “ The  Koran,”  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  may  not  have  read  it  at  its  first  appearance  in  the  pages 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  first  three  chapters  on  the  Early 
Arabs,  Mohammad,  and  Islam,  are  the  introduction  prefixed  to 
the  “Selections  ” mentioned  a few  lines  above,  and  the  last  chapter 
treats  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  “ Sabians  and  Sabseans.” 

On  the  Persian  miracle-play  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  much  to  say 
that  is  both  interesting  and  to  the  point — in  fact,  such  of  our 
readers  as  desire  to  gain  some  idea  of  this  plotless,  characterless, 
unbearably  long  drama  will  assuredly  be  less  wearied  in  reading 
chapter  vii.  of  the  work  before  us  than  they  would  be  by  Sir 
L.  Felly’s  volumes,  or  by  the  actual  representation  in  the  Shah’s 
Tekya  at  Tehran.  Mr.  Lane-Poole’s  description  is  extremely 
graphic,  but  in  many  places  he  has  unconsciously  jumbled  together 
the  details  of  the  performances  as  they  take  place  in  Persia  with 
such  accessories  as  are  exclusively  Indian.  For  instance  (p.  224), 
in  Iran  there  are  no  “ yells  of  wild  Berbers  who  beat  themselves 
with  chains,”  for  in  that  country  Berbers  are  never  met  with ; and 
likewise  (p.  225)  it  is  incorrect  to  state  as  a universal  rule  that 
“ the  play  is  open  free  to  all  except  Sunnis,”  for  of  late  years  in 
Tehran  Europeans  are  not  admitted  except  when  wearing  a fez 
and  in  the  company  of  some  member  of  the  Ottoman  (Sunni)  Em- 
bassy. Again,  on  p.  246  we  are  told  that  for  the  burial  of  the 
tabut — the  model  of  the  tombs  of  Kerbela,  during  centuries  “ the 
great  towns  of  Persia  have  set  apart  a plain  outside  the  walls,” 
and  then  a few  lines  below,  without  any  previous  mention  of  Hin- 
dustan, come  “ servants  mounted  on  elephants,’’  an  animal  far  less 
common  in  these  days  in  Persia  than  in  England.  These,  how- 
ever, are  but  slight  inaccuracies ; the  work  is  professedly  -written 
not  for  the  learned  but  for  the  general  reader,  to  whom  we 
may  conscientiously  recommend  this  book  of  essays  on  “ Islam  in 
its  manifold  phases,  from  its  birth  at  Mekka  to  its  apotheosis  in  the 
Persian  Miracle-Play.” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

The  Frankfort  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  for  1772  (i)  claims  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  German  periodical  literature, 
both  as  the  most  remarkable  early  development  of  the  art  of 
reviewing  in  Germany  and  as  containing  the  first  critical  essays  of 
Goethe  and  Herder.  It  is  further  remarkable  as  the  annus 
mirahilis  of  the  periodical  which,  having  existed  from  1736 
without  attracting  special  attention,  suddenly  blazed  into  notoriety 
in  1772,  and  then  smouldered  on  until  1790,  when  it  became 
extinct.  It  therefore  deserves  Professor  Wilhelm  Scherer’s  pains 
in  re-editing  it,  accompanying  it  with  an  elaborate  preface,  and  in 
particular  using  every  exertion  to  identify  the  contributions  from 
Goethe’s  hand.  If  the  editor’s  eulogy  seems  somewhat  excessive, 
it  is  fair  to  remember  that  every  such  apparition  of  a new  element 
in  literature,  significant  of  a new  phase  of  thought  and  opinion, 
must  necessarily  seem  especially  important  to  the  nation  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  of  whose  literary  history  it  forms  a part.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  first  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
would  at  this  day  excite  much  admiration  in  Germany,  but  they 
will  always  form  a landmark  in  the  intellectual  history  of  England. 
Professor  Scherer’s  praise  is  also  justified,  in  one  respect,  by  the 
remarkable  thoroughness  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
viewers, combined  with  the  pungent  and  dashing  style  of  criticism 
which  often  serves  as  the  palliation  of  ignorance.  This  is  the 
more  noteworthy  as  the  articles  are  always  short,  and  the  treat- 
ment generally  slight  and  inadequate  according  to  modern 
notions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  reviewer  usually  contrives 
to  show  that  he  is  fully  master  of  his  subject.  The  identi- 
fication of  Goethe’s  contributions  is  a task  of  some  difficulty. 
When  Goethe  himself  saw  the  periodical  again  forty  years  after 
its  publication,  his  recollection  of  his  own  share  in  it  had  be- 
come exceedingly  faint,  and  he  could  in  general  only  conjec- 
ture the  authorship  of  his  own  writings  by  the  style.  It  has 
been  shown  that  he  was  in  some  instances  mistaken,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  several  essays  which  he  did  not  claim 
really  belong  to  him.  The  most  remarkable  are  perhaps  that 
on  Gessner’s  idyls,  which  contains  the  germ  of  much  that  he 
subsequently  wrote ; and  a beautiful  little  description  of  engrav- 
ings after  Claude  Lorraine,  which  shows  the  strength  of  his 
artistic  feeling  and  his  mastery  of  word-painting,  even  at  that 
early  period.  Other  remarkable  notices  are  the  severe  one  of 
Sulzer’s  Lexicon,  and  the  sensible  and  humane  remarks  on  the  so- 
called  conversion  of  Count  Struensee.  The  paper  on  an  unlucky 
German’s  attempt  to  re-write  Cymbeline  “as  Sophocles  would 
have  written  it,”  though  brief,  embodies  some  very  pregnant 
thoughts,  and  shows  how  completely  he  had  already  discarded  the 
conventional  eighteenth-century  conception  of  Shakspeare.  Next 
to  Goethe,  the  most  interesting  contributors  were  Herder,  Merck, 
and  G.  J.  Schlosser.  Herder  got  the  journal  into  trouble  by  an 
attack  on  Goeze,  the  Hamburg  pastor,  so  celebrated  for  his  contest 
with  Lessing,  which  led  to  a prosecution  of  the  printer  by  the 
Frankfort  authorities.  After  1772  a change  occurred  in  the 

(i)  Frankfurter  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  vom  Jahr  1772.  Heilbronn : 
Henninger.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 
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management,  the  former  contributors  dropped  off,  and  the  Anzeigm 
relapsed  into  insignificance.  Its  history  from  1772  will  always 
form  an  interesting  episode  in  German  literature  as  the  first  collec- 
tive manifestation  of  the  powers  of  a knot  of  young  men  destined 
to  revolutionize  it. 

Dr.  Hans  Flach’s  history  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  (2),  the  first 
volume  of  which  only  is  at  present  published,  promises  to  be  a 
comprehensive  work.  Like  most  German  scholars.  Dr.  f lach  pro- 
poses thoroughly  to  exhaust  his  subject — a commendable  purpose 
if  a work  of  reference  be  intended,  less  judicious  if  the  writer 
wishes  to  be  not  merely  consulted,  but  read.  In  fact  the  lyric, 
as  defined  by  him,  includes  every  variety  of  early  Greek  poetry 
except  the  epic.  Elegiac  poets  like  Callinus,  Mimnermus,  and 
Tyrtaeus;  satirists  and  fabulists  like  Archilochus  and  Simonides 
of  Amorgus,  find  a place.  The  question  of  the  ancient  flute 
and  harp  music  is  fully  investigated,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
volume  only  three  of  the  nine  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece  have 
been  reviewed — Aleman,  Stesichorus,  and  Arion.  The  treatment 
of  the  poets  themselves  seems  somewhat  meagre  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  collateral  questions  bearing  upon  their  art,  and 
contrasts  forcibly  with  the  genial  and  suggestive  criticism  of  our 
countryman.  Colonel  Mure.  Yet  Dr.  Elach  is  not  dry,  though  he 
writes  for  the  learned,  and  excels  rather  in  the  discussion  of  points 
of  archaeology  and  scholarship  like  the  nature  of  Thracian  min- 
strelsy or  the  development  of  the  harp — which  he  does  not,  with 
Mr.  Tylor,  follow  back  to  its  origin  in  the  vibration  of  the  tense 
bowstring — than  in  restoring  the  efiigies  of  “ the  dead  kings  of 
melody.”  His  method  is  throughout  sober,  and  he  manifests  a 
disinclination  to  rash  hypotheses.  His  chief  peculiarity  is  per- 
haps his  reliance  on  Hesychius,  which  may  be  partly  explained  by 
his  having  edited  him.  The  edition  seems  to  have  been  mal- 
treated by  certain  reviewers,  more  especially  the  learned  Gropius, 
“ who  had  no  other  qualification  for  reviewing  my  work  than  his 
publicly  expressed  sympathy  with  Herr  von  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff”  The  system  of  signed  reviews  does  not  seem  to 
work  well.  It  has,  according  to  his  own  account,  failed  to  protect 
Dr.  Flach  from  misrepresentation,  and  it  has  exposed  Herr 
Gropius  to  abuse. 

Although  Mme.  Lewald’s  letters  of  travel  (3)  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  press,  their  publication  wears  an  air  of 
bookmaking.  Little  or  nothing  can  be  learned  from  them,  yet  they 
are  not  unentertaining.  They  are  pleasant  as  causeries,  and  are 
pervaded  by  a general  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement. 
Slight  and  almost  trivial,  they  yet  seem  to  proceed,  as  in  fact  they 
do  proceed,  from  one  who  in  former  times  has  seen,  felt,  and 
thought  much.  The  most  interesting  are  those  written  from 
Copenhagen,  Rome,  and  Sorrento. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  Dr.  Spitta’s  work  on  sleep  and 
dreams  (4)  is  solid  good  sense.  He  concedes  nothing  to  fancy  in 
a department  of  inquiry  where  fancy  finds  so  much  encouragement, 
and  continually  repels  alluring  suggestions  with  provoking,  but 
unanswerable,  demonstrations  of  their  groundlessness.  His  work 
is  consequently  less  attractive  than  those  of  many  writers  on  the 
subject  who  have  given  freer  scope  to  imagination,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly while  treating  of  sleep,  he  frequently  is  only  able  to 
repeat  what  is  already  familiar  and  commonplace.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  dreams  we  must  admire  his  extreme 
lucidity,  and  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  his  classification.  This 
rigidly  scientific  method  of  research  must  necessarily  leave  many 
interesting  departments  of  the  subject  in  obscurity,  for  they  lie 
beyond  the  domain  of  exact  science.  Dr.  Spitta’s  explanation  of 
prophetic  dreams,  as  he  does  not  dispute  their  occurrence,  must 
be  felt  to  be  inadequate ; but  the  far  larger  proportion  of  dreams 
susceptible  of  explanation  by  association,  memory,  physical  con- 
ditions, or  other  natural  causes,  are  dealt  with  most  luminously 
and  satisfactorily.  There  is  perhaps  less  on  the  connexion  between 
the  hallucinations  of  sleep  and  the  phenomena  of  insanity  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  title  of  the  book. 

The  last-published  parts  of  the  Breslau  Encyelopsedia  of 
Natural  Science  (5)  contain  Dr.  Gobel’s  continuation  of  the 
Handbook  of  Botany  and  the  sixth  part  of  the  general  manual  of 
vegetable  pharmacology.  These  continuations  are  exceedingly 
unlike  each  other,  the  pharmacological  treatise  being  in  the  form 
of  a dictionary,  concise,  simple,  and  practical,  and  Dr.  Gobel’s 
book  being  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  and  thoroughly  scientific 
of  modern  botanical  works.  The  special  subject  is  the  compara- 
tive development  of  the  organs  of  plants,  which  is  treated  in  the 
most  masterly  manner. 

The  Biologisches  Centralhlatt  (6)  is  a valuable  repertory  of  essays 
in  physiology  and  natural  history,  the  multiplicity  of  the  writers 
and  the  frequent  minuteness  of  the  themes  indicating  the  rapid 
progress  of  specialization  in  science.  A portion  of  the  contents 
consists  of  original  contributions;  a larger  part  of  reviews.  The 
contributors  and  the  writers  reviewed  are  for  the  most  part 


(2)  Gescldchte  der  Griechisclien  Lyrih.  Nach  den  Quellen  dargestellt 
von  Dx\  Hans  Flach.  Bd.  i.  Tubingen  : Fues.  London : Kutt. 

(3)  Foot  Sund  zum  Positip  : Briefe  aus  den  Jaliren  1879  his  1881.  Von 
Fanny  Lewald.  Berlin:  Janke.  London:  Kolckmann. 

(4)  Die  Schla  f-  und  Traumzustdnde  der  menscldichen  Seele,  mit  beson- 
derer  Beruchsichtigung  Hires  Verh'dltnisses  zu  den  psychischen  Alienationen. 
Von  Dr.  H.  Spitta.  Zweite  stark  vermehrte  Auflage.  Tubingen : Fixes. 
London : Nutt. 

.(S)  Encyklopddie  der  Naturwissenschaften.  Abth.  2,  Lief.  33.  Abth.  2, 
Lief.  14.  Breslau : Trewendt.  London  : Nutt. 

(6)  Biologisches  Centralhlatt.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  J.  Kosenthal. 
Bd.  2.  Erlangen : Besold.  London  : Kokknxann. 


Germans  or  Slavonians.  English  and  American  biological  science 
does  not  figure  prominently,  although  there  are  notices  of  Darwin 
on  worms  and  of  Lubbock  and  Mac  Cook  on  ants,  and  a very 
satisfactory  memoir  of  Darwin  by  Professor  Spengel.  The  most 
elaborate  of  the  original  contributions  is  perhaps  Klebs  on  the 
vital  association  (symbiosis)  of  unlike  organisms. 

Herr  Richard  Mahrenholtz  has  performed  a useful  service  by  his 
compendious  collection  and  analysis  of  the  judgments  of  contem- 
poraries on  Voltaire  (7).  The  unfavourable  of  course  gi’eatly  pre- 
ponderate. Voltaire  was  continually  engaged  in  personal,  literary, 
and  theological  quarrels ; and  even  those  who  like  himself  repre- 
sented the  characteristic  intellectual  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century — Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Frederick  the  Great — on  various 
occasions  judged  him  with  severity.  In  the  main,  however,  his 
opponents  were  poor  scribblers  actuated  by  questionable  motives, 
and  their  hostility  was  more  commonly  provoked  by  the  good  than 
by  the  bad  side  of  his  character  and  writings. 

It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  an  Englishman  or  an 
American  sitting  down  and  perpetrating  a prodigious  joke  in  the 
full  belief  that  he  is  inditing  a great  poem.  The  corresponding 
absurdities  of  other  nations  seem  rather  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
occasional  lapses  into  the  ridiculous.  It  is  therefore  refreshing  to 
meet  with  a German  ballad-epic  unconsciously  great  from  beginning 
to  end  in  vis  comica.  The  rarity  is  produced  by  Dr.  Adalbert 
Schroeter  (8),  who,  with  imperturbable  gravity,  has  set  himself  to 
turn  the  whole  of  the  military  career  of  Marshal  von  York  into 
the  most  awful  doggrel,  all  the  while  evidently  conceiving  himself 
a second  Tyrtaeus.  The  gallant  Marshal  will  not  share  the  fate 
of  those  who  lived  before  Agamemnon  if  his  memory  can  be  kept 
alive  by  strains  of  this  quality  : — 

Der  Kugeln,  welche 

Die  Schlixnde  speiix, 

Trifft  eine  York 

Das  Schliisselbein. 

Or  such  spirit-stirring  apostrophes  as 

So  fahre  wohl,  fahr  wohl,  du  Yorksches  Korps  ! 

Another  example  of  unconscious  humour  is  afforded  by  Herr 
Leopold  Jacoby  (9),  whose  meditations  upon  a paddle-wheel,  in 
the  metre  of  Heine’s  Nordsee,  are  a better  burlesque  upon  the 
latter  than  he  would  have  produced  designedly.  The  prose  descrip- 
tion of  his  excursion  to  Comacchio,  however,  though  a palpable 
imitation  of  Heine’s  Harzreise,  is  well  written  and  picturesque. 

The  genius  of  Paul  Heyse  (10)  is  no  doubt  rather  inchned  to 
narrative  than  to  drama,  but  his  plays  show  the  possession  of  con- 
siderable dramatic  aptitudes,  among  which  neatness  of  construc- 
tion and  ease  of  dialogue  may  especially  be  named.  Their  prin- 
cipal defect  is  perhaps  a want  of  energy  and  intensity  in  the 
delineation  of  character.  The  personages  are  indeed  distinctly 
individualized,  but  have  rather  the  air  of  preliminary  studies  than 
of  finished  portraits.  “ Don  Juan’s  End  ” inevitably  suggests  an 
unfavourable  comparison  with  Moliere,  even  though  Heyse  has 
judiciously  alternated  it  by  treating  the  subject  from  a different 
point  of  view.  There  is  more  life  and  spirit  in  a single  scene  of 
Le  Festin  de  Pierre  than  in  the  whole  of  Heyse’s  play ; but  the 
German  writer  has  ingeniously  masked  his  deficiency  in  animation 
by  making  his  Don  J uan  an  elderly  and  comparatively  a moral 
personage.  He  is  no  longer  Moliere’s  gay  irresistible  seducer,  the 
incarnation  of  witty  audacious  devilry,  but  a respectable  gentle- 
man, old  enough  to  have  a son  of  twenty,  and  sentimental  enough 
to  be  deeply  afl'ected  when  the  youth  repudiates  him  in  a style  which 
Moliere’s  Don  Juan  would  have  found  vastly  amusing.  It  must  in  fact 
be  owned  that  the  character  requires  a degree  of  naivetd  both  in 
author  and  spectator  which  can  hardly  be  expected  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  statue  of  the  Commandex’,  too,  would  now- 
adays be  thought  only  tolerable  in  opera,  and  is  rationalized  by 
Heyse  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  into  which  the  conscience- 
stricken  Don  precipitates  himself.  The  modification  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  destroys  a character  whose  very  essence  it  is  to  be 
graceless  and  remorseless,  and  converts  a world-famous  type  into  a 
very  ordinary  one.  The  play  has  nevertheless  many  highly  eflective 
scenes,  and  is  distinguished  by  great  elegance  of  language,  as  is 
also  the  metrical  tragedy  of  Alcihiades.  In  this  piece  the  leading 
motive  is  the  contrast  of  the  passion  of  the  Grecian  Timandra  and 
the  Persian  Mandane  for  Alcibiades,  which  is  just  sufiiciently 
brought  out  to  indicate  what  a Byron  might  have  made  of 
it.  The  catastrophe  is  too  melodramatic.  “ The  Law  of  the 
Stronger,”  a comedy,  has  a double  plot,  one  part  of  which  is  not 
very  interesting ; but  there  is  real  humour  in  the  embarrassing 
situation  of  the  Consul  Koopmans  in  his  anxiety  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  his  daughter’s  Hindoo  attendant  is,  in  truth,  her  mother ; 
and  the  daughter  is  a delightful  character  with  her  unsophisticated 
innocence,  goodness  of  heart,  and  natui’al  sense.  The  gossips  and 
scandal-mongers  of  the  watering-place  are  also  well  drawn. 

Herr  Dehlen’s  essay  on  Hamlet  (ii),  though  couched  in  an 


(7)  Voltaire  im  Urteile  der  Zeitgenossen.  Von  E.  Mahrenholtz.  Oppeln  : 
Frank.  London  : Nutt. 

(8^  York  von  Wartenhurg  ; ein  vaterldndisches  Heldengediclit.  Von 
Adalbert  Schroeter.  Jena : Oostenoble.  London  : Kolckmann. 

(9)  Bin  Ausjlug  nach  Cotnacchio.  Von  Leopold  Jacoby.  Triest:  Dase. 
London  : Nutt. 

(10)  Don  Juan’s  Ende.  Tx'auerspiel  von  Paul  Heyse.  Alklhiades. 
Tragbdie  von  Paul  Heyse.  Das  Recht  des  Stdrkeren.  Schauspxel  von  Paul 
Heyse.  Berlin  : Hertz.  London : Williams  & Norgate. 

(11)  Skabespear’s  Gamlet.  Besprocluu  von  A.  Dehlen.  Gottingen: 
Vandenhocch,  i.  Euprecht.  London:  Nutt. 
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eccentric  style,  seems  sound,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  not 
quite  so  original  as  the  author  imagines. 

“ Her  only  Brother”  (i2),by  W.  Heimburg,  though nota  work 
of  great  power  or  pretension,  possesses  truth  to  nature  and 
literary  merit,  and  may  be  recommended  to  lady  students  of 
German  in  quest  of  a good  feminine  novel.  Except  for  the  small 
number  of  personages  and  the  absence  of  the  theological  element, 
it  may  be  compared  to  Miss  Yonge’s  fictions.  The  plot  resembles 
that  of  Vernon  Lee’s  Ottilie ; it  is  the  history  of  the  temporary 
estrangement  of  a brother  from  a sister  by  his  attachment  to  an 
attractive  but  very  inferior  person.  The  three  characters  whose 
mutual  relations  make  the  story,  and  the  old  aunt  who  acts  as 
chorus  and  tells  it,  are  all  simply  but  excellently  drawn. 

The  iZMwdseAflM  (13)  has  a good  novelette  hy  Adalbert  Mein- 
hardt, ‘‘Frau  Antje,”  and  a translation  of  a spirited  sketch  of 
Montenegrin  life  by  Thomas  Jez,  a Polish  novelist  who  finds 
material  for  his  tales  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Lady  Blenner- 
hassett’s  essay  on  Mme.  de  Stael’s  relation  to  Germany  does  not 
add  much  to  our  information  on  this  particular  point,  or  set  old 
facts  in  a new  light,  but  is  a brilliant,  sympathetic,  and  cordial 
appreciation  of  the  personal  and  literary  character  of  the  great 
authoress.  Professor  Hirschfeld  continues  his  narrative  of  his 
tour  in  Asia  Minor.  The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  present 
instalment  is  the  unhappy  submersion  of  the  Professor’s  baggage, 
to  the  destruction  or  irreparable  injury  of  books,  maps,  instru- 
ments, and  photographic  apparatus.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  him 
expressing  sincere  gratitude  to  England  for  the  vigour  and  success 
of  her  Egyptian  campaign ; had  things  proceeded  differently,  he 
says,  there  would  have  been  great  danger  of  a general  massacre  of 
Europeans  throughout  Asia  Minor.  A panegyric  on  Prince 
Bismarck,  with  the  arriere-pensee  of  extolling  absolute  government 
at  the  expense  of  constitutional  monarchy,  seems  to  prove  some- 
what too  much.  If  the  Prince  is  only  half  so  exceptional  a per- 
sonage as  he  is  here  represented,  his  system  of  government  will 
not  survive  his  loss. 

The  most  remarkable  contribution  to  Auf  der  Hohe  (14)  is  the 
continuation  of  Senora  Pardo  Bazan’s  “ Pascal  Lopez.”  Spanish 
domestic  life  must  be  a rich  field  for  the  novelist,  and  may  he 
almost  described  as  unworked,  not  from  the  want  of  labourers, 
but  from  their  incapacity.  Senora  Bazan’s  liveliness,  animation, 
and  truth  to  nature  almost  justify  the  hope  that  Spain  will  find  in 
her  a second  Fernan  Caballero.  Another  lady,  Mara  Cop,  con- 
tributes an  interesting  sketch  of  the  women  of  the  Southern 
Slavonian  nations.  Herr  Schwicker’s  historical  sketch  of  the 
Hungarian  universities  has  a value  of  its  own. 

The  political  terror  in  Eussia  confines  the  ‘‘  Russian  Review  ” 
(15)  in  a great  measure  to  statistical  papers.  Professor  Bruckner, 
however,  continues  and  completes  his  account  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Commission  convened  by  the  Empress  Catherine  in  1767  to  dis- 
cuss the  legal  reforms  embodied  in  her  celebrated  code.  Although 
the  direct  results  were  small,  the  indirect  results,  the  Professor 
thinks,  were  considerable.  The  idea  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  was  then  first  broached,  and  the  Government  for  the  first  time 
obtained  some  real  insight  into  the  condition  and  the  wishes  of 
the  lower  orders.  Catherine  was  considerably  before  her  age,  and 
her  humane  ideas  respecting  the  abolition  of  torture,  and  the 
mitigation  of  punishments  in  general,  met  with  much  opposition. 
Another  interesting  paper  is  a memoir  of  the  celebrated  painter 
Wereschagin,  whose  exhibition  of  pictures  from  Central  Asia  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 
He  has  since  twice  visited  India,  and  been  present  as  official 
painter  throughout  the  Bulgarian  campaign.  As  he  is  only  forty, 
much  more  work  may  yet  he  expected  from  him. 


(12)  Ihr  einziger  B ruder  : Novelle.  Von  W.  Heimburg.  Leipzig: 
Gebhardt.  London  : Kolckmann. 

(13)  Deutsche  Bundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg. 
Jahrg.  g,  Hft.  12.  Berlin  : Paetel.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

(14)  Auf  der  Hohe  : internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Bacher-Masoch.  Leipzig  : Licht  & Meyer.  London  : Nutt. 

(15)  Russische  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  C.  Rottger.  Jahrg.  12, 
Htfoe  5,  6.  St.  Petersburg  : Schmitzdortf.  London : Triibner  & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 

T’HE  vale  of  TEAES,”  DOEE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  D0R6 
G AlrliERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with,  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Preetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Picturei.  Prom.  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

COCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  HUDDERSFIELD, 

r October  3 to  10. 

Pm/£?e»«-Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 

1.  Jurisprudence  William  Barber,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C. 

2.  Education  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

3.  Health  T.  Pridgin  Tealb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S. 

4.  Economy J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P. 

.5.  Art Sir  Rupert  A.  Kettle. 

Information  as  to  the  reading  of  papers  and  other  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Offices 
1 Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  and  at  theifftyiyn  Hall,  Huddersfield. 

1 Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  J.  L.  CLIFFORD-SMITH,  Secretary. 

QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

^ Park  Corner,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1,  with 
an  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  W.  H.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4 P.M.— A Pro- 
spectus of  the  School,  and  farther  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  application 
between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 

UT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Paddington, 

^ W.— EXTENSION  of  the  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  and  HOSPITAL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  open  on  Monday,  October  1,  with  an  INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS  by  Dr.  HANDFIELD  JONES,  E.R.S.  _ ^ ^ ^ , 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Natural  Science,  each  of  the  value  of  X50,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  on  October  2 and  following  days. 

The  School  Buildings,  to  which  large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  as  regards  the 
laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  chemistry,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  on 
October  1,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  on  the  same  day  a Students’  Club  and  Refreshment  Room, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  open  entrance  scholarships,  class  prizes,  and  usual  appointments,  Schqlar- 
shms  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  each  year,  open  to  all  Pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean,  or  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  Dean  of  ike  School. 


W e beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Cmnmuni- 
cations  ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £\  10«.  Ad.,  or 
$7  68  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  Office,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 

to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4 Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 


'T'lHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1883-84  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1,  1883.  The 
Prizes  for  the  past  Session,  and  the  Nursing  Probationers’  Prizes,  will  be  distributed  on 
Tuesday,  October  9,  at  8 P.M..  by  Professor  HUXLEY,  P.R.S.,  who  will  also  make  an  Address, 
after  which  there  will  be  a Conversazione,  to  which  all  past  and  present  Students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  tor  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House- 
Phyaiciancies,  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship ; Two  Dressers  and  Two 
Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and 
Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram 

with  all  parts  of  t^e  Metropolis,  , 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

rpHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

■L  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

A CLASS  is  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination,  and 
includes  all  the  subjects  and  practical  work  required. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  8 Guineas. 

To  others 10  „ 

CLASSES  will  also  be  held  for  the  Firet  and  Second  M.B.  (London)  and  other  Exami- 
nations. 

These  Classes  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


EBAUrCE. 

Ccypies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8 Pue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
69  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


THHE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— 

A The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the  University  will  be  held  at  the  Owens 
College,  on  Monday,  October  1,  and  the  following  days.  This  Examination  is  open  to  all 
persons  who  have  Matriculated  (i.e.  entered  their  names  in  the  Registers  of  the  Owens  College 
and  of  the  University). 

For  detailed  information  regarding  Courses  of  Study,  Degrees,  &c.  application  should  b© 
made  to  the  Rbgistbab.  . 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Eegistrar* 
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WENS  COLLEGE  (VICTOEIA 

UNIVERSITY),  MANCHESTER. 

SESSION  1383-S4. 

I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  LAW. 

H.-DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Candidates  for  admission  in  these  Departments  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  required  to  pass  an  Entrance  Examinution  in  English, 
Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin,  to  be  held  on  September  28. 

III.-DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Students  are  required  before  entering  to  have  passed  one  of  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion's prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

The  SESSION  in  DEPARTMENTS  I.,  IL,  and  III.  will  commence  on  October  2. 

IV. — DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN  (223  Brunswick  Street).— The  SESSION  will 
commence  on  October  8. 

V. — EVENING  CLASSES.-The  SESSION  will  commence  on  October  15.  New  Students 
will  be  admitted  on  October  10.  II,  and  12,  between  6.30  and  9 p.m. 

ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  are  offered  for  Competition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
in  Classics.  Greek  Testament.  Mathematics,  English,  and  History  ; and  also  a DAUNTESEY 
MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £100. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  CoiiJiiSH’s,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on  application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON.  Registrar. 

THE  HAMMOND  COMPANY  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER- 

-L  ING  COLLEGE,  2 Eed  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

Principol-livavi  ERAT  HARRISON,  B.Sc.  (Loud.) 

JElectriccd  Engineer — FREDERICK  C.  PHILLIPS. 

A limited  number  of  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  for  the  New  Session  up  to 
September  25.  _ _ 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  llQ,Cannon 
Street,  E.C.,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

UEEN’S  COLLEGE,  IRELAND,— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  being 
about  to  become  Vacant,  Candidates  tor  that  office  arc  requested  to  forward  their  Testi- 
monials to  the  Under- Secuetarv.  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  20th  October  next,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  lor  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  September  11, 1883. 

qOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. —EXAMINATION  for 

►J  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  and  EXHIBITIONS,  on  Tuesday,  October  9. 

The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  October  15.  Ladies  wishing  to  begin  residence  or  to 
compete  for  the  Scholarships  should  apply  to  the  Principal,  Miss  M.  Shaw  Lepevre. 

trinity  college  school,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

A.  Head-/¥os(cr_RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  ExTCrienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys, 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 

Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities, 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium, 

Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  Terms,  60  to  70  Guineas, 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
tion beautiful  and  most  healthy— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  W.  Pierson,  M.A.,  Braeside. 

TTIGHGATE  SCHOOL,  founded  by  Sir  R.  Gholmelet.— The 

NEXT  TERM  commences  September  20.  Boarding  House,  buildings,  and  arrange- 
ments equal  to  those  of  any  public  school— Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School 
House,  Highgate,  N. 

■ROWDON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  CHESHIRE, 

For  Terms,  &c.,  write  to  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Shrridge,  Bowdon. 

A MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  receive  Two  or  Three 

LITTLE  BOYS,  ages  Eight  to  Ten,  to  educate  with  his  own  Son.  Healthy  country 
village.  Highest  references Address,  Rev.  A.  W.  Watson,  Dunsfold  Rectory,  Godaiming, 

T>EV.  W.  TUCKWELL,  Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local 

^ Examinations  and  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambrige  Schools  Examination  Board,  late 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Head-Master  of  Taunton  College  School,  takes  a few 
BOYS  as  Pupils.  Strict  testimonials  as  to  moral  character  required.— Address,  Stockton 
Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

Eastbourne.— YOUNG  gentlewomen  are  carefully 

Trained  and  EDUCATED  by  Mrs.  ARNOLD,  who  is  assisted  by  Certificated  Teachers 
and  Professors.  BELLE  VUE  HOUSE  is  replete  with  all  the  appointments  proper  to  a first- 
class  home  for  domestic  comfort.  Garden  and  exercise  ground  surround  and  contain  private 
Gymnasium,  which  avails  for  Science  Lectures,  and  in  bad  weather  for  games.  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  September  21. 

A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Heathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

IV/rORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  AUTUMN 
TERM  commences  on  Saturday,  October  6.  Junior  Class,  10  ; Upper  School,  11  o’clock. 

"PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  38  Gloucester  Street, 

Warwick  Square,  S.W.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools.  References  to 
Parents.  AUTUMN  TERM  begins  on  Monday,  1st  October  next— Prospectuses  and  full 
particulars  on  application  to  Mrs.  Sutton  as  above. 

'THE  Misses  A.  & R.  LEECH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

for  BOYS  from  Five  to  Twelve  years  of  age  ((Boarders  and  Daily  Pupils)  will  RE-OPEN 
on  Wednesday,  September  26,  at  65  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

'TUTORS  (the  most  successful)  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  Staff 

College,  Universities,  Legal,  Medical  Examinations,  PROSPECTUSES  of  the  above, 
with  full  particulars,  sent  gratis,  by  Biver  & SON,  298  Regent  Street,  W,  Visiting 
Tutors  recommended. 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 


REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 


Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  .... 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  and' 
BOMBAY  


From  Gravesend, 
Wednesday,  12  30  P.M. 
From  Brindisi,  Monday, 
From  Gravesend, 
Thursday,  12.30  p.M. 
From  Brindisi,  Monday, 
Every  Wednesday. 


London  Offices  : 122  LEADENHALL  STREET.  E.C.,and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


COLLI NSON  & LOCK'S 

MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK, 

Original  Designs  and  Reproductions  of  Old  Work. 
MADE  IE  PORTABLE  PANELS. 

EASILY  FIXED  TO  ANY  CEILIN&  OB  WALL. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

109  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


TV/riDLAND  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 

1883. — TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  1 to  October  31, 1883. 

For  Particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  Issued  by  the  Company. 

_ , . JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 

Derby,  April  1883, 


HOTELS. 

T5RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

and  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Complete  organisation. 
Spacious  Coffee-rooms  and  large  Ueading-rooms  for  Ladies  and  for  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water 
Service  in  the  Hotel,  Communications  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 
BENJAMIN  BULL,  Manager. 

'TOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight  (near  Alum  Bay). — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  The  best  bathinsr 
in  the  Island.  Good  anchorage  for  yachts.— Apply  to  the  Manager. 


TLFRAOOMBE.  — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  -with  the 

beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season.  250 rooms. 
Table-d’hOteSix  to  Eight  o’clock,  at  separate  tables.— Address  the  Manager. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 

^NE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Dimness  of  Sight  or 

Blindness  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased, 
and  unsuited  to  the  sight.  Mr.  H.  l.AURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND 
STREET,  having  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  Testimonials  os  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Laurance’s  treatment  have  been  received  from  Earl  Lindsay,  Sir  George  Henry  Scott 
Douglas,  Bart.,  Sir  Graham  Briggs,  Bart.,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.». 
M.P.,  Lieutenant-General  Macmullen,  Brentwood,  General  Torrens,  commanding  Cork 
Division,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &c.  Pamphlet— “ Spectacles  t 
their  Use  and  Abuse,’  ’ post  free. 

City  Branches-6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE  ; and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

DOULTON  & CO. 

li-A-nycBiETia:,  s.s. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS,  HEARTH  TILES,  &c. 

A special  Show  Hoorn  recently  fitted  up  at  the  Works, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.”" 


“ Dilute  your  wine  with  Apollinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relied 
on  for  its  purity  and  wholesomeness.” 

Daily  Netes,  April  17, 1882. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous  ingredients, 
and  can  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEISr  COLOB, 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sold  everywhere. 


COCKS’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A CENTURY 

Has  been  the  Best  and  most  Economical  Sauce 
FOB  FISH,  SOUPS,  GBAVIES,  &c. 
Cocks’  Heading  Sauce  induces  appetite,  accelerates  diges- 
tion, whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a white  ground  across  the 
Reading  Arms. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD> 
.AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

**A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.** 

Standard, 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“ Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stodda&T, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst^  Bristol. 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  ho  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Roodt 

and  19,20,  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 
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IRELAND. 

The  rumours  of  the  assassination,  or  attempted  assas- 
sination, of  Mr.  Parnell  which,  were  spread  yesterday 
morning  had  this  of  doubt  or  of  confirmation  according 
to  the  temperament  of  the  hearer,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  made  it  by  no  means  improbable. 
The  battle  for  Ulster  which  is  going  on  between  the 
Parnelhtes  and  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  province  has, 
to  a degree  not  always  present  in  Irish  matters  at  this 
time,  its  comic  side ; but  it  has  also  very  serious  aspects. 
Orangeism  has  not  an  entirely  immaculate  record,  and  it  has 
done  many  unwise  and  many  unjustifiable  things  in  times 
past.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  the  Orangemen,  whatever 
questionable  deeds  they  may  have  to  their  discredit  in  the 
past,  are  at  present  the  chief  defenders  in  Ireland,  not 
merely  of  loyalty,  but  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  honesty 
and  morality ; not  only  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  honesty 
and  morality,  but  of  the  only  conception  of  politics  which  in 
Ireland  can  stave  off  anarchy.  That  what  the  party  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Healy  advocates  is  in  reality  anarchy  o<fce 
or  twice  removed  is  sufficiently  certain.  This  being  so,  the 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  presents  some  very  interest- 
ing features,  and  if  it  continues  it  will  place  the  Govern- 
ment in  a position  which  to  a less  capable  and  determined 
ruler  than  Lord  Spencer  might  he  very  puzzhng.  It  is, 
of  course,  shocking  to  abstract  constitutional  theorists  that 
a political  campaign  should  be  interfered  with.  Yet  either 
before  or  immediately  after  the  first  actual  squabble  some 
such  interference  will  be  necessary.  So  long  as  they 
abstain  from  directly  seditious  utterances,  the  Parnellites 
■will  he  able,  if  their  invasion  is  discouraged  or  checked  by 
the  authorities,  to  air  triumphantly  that  noble  Irish 
eloquence  which  is  never  so  eloquent  as  when  descanting  on 
its  own  supposed  ■wrongs.  Yet  no  one  is  unaware  (and 
least  of  all  the  probable  deliverers  of  eloquent  protests 
against  favouritism  to  Orangemen)  that  the  invasion  is 
in  the  first  place  a direct  incitement  to  a breach  of  the 
peace,  and  in  the  second  a demonstration,  not  against 
this  or  that  constitutional  grievance,  but  against  the 
whole  constitution  of  these  realms  and  a good  deal  of  their 
law  as  well.  It  is  precisely  because  it  has  this  meaning 
that  the  Ulstermen  resent  it,  and  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  this  reason  for  their  resentment  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  placed  in  so  awkward  a position.  There  ought,  of 
course,  to  he  no  hesitation  as  to  the  side  to  which  its  sym- 
pathies as  apart  from  its  action  should  incline.  But  Mr. 
Parnell  and  some  at  least  of  his  followers  are  quite  clever 
enough  to  keep  ■within  the  hounds  of  apparent  legahty  and 
loyalty,  as  Mr.  Healy  did  when  he  stormed  in  Monaghan 
the  Gap  of  the  North.  This  being  so,  it  might  well  he  that 
in  the  event  of  a fracas  the  Loyahsts  might  be  technically 
in  the  wrong  and  their  opponents  technically  in  the  right. 
No  action  of  the  authorities  in  that  case  could  fail  to  give  a 
certain  advantage  to  the  invaders.  It  is  the  consciousness 
of  this  strength  of  position,  no  doubt,  much  more  than  any 
direct  hope  of  winning  votes  which  has  prompted  the  inva- 
sion itself ; and  the  only  thing  to  be  said  further  is,  that  only 
the  worst  of  English  Government  management  a year  or 
two  ago  could  have  put  the  aggressors  in  case  to  make  their 
onset.  Fortunately,  the  Ulster  Liberal  is  still  to  some  ex- 
tent the  object  of  fostering,  and  as  that  scarcely  hardy 
plant  cannot  hope  to  fiourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Parnellism,  its  protectors  may  possibly  have  an  additional 
reason  for  acting  with  vigour. 

The  political  -wiseacre,  both  in  and  out  of  Ireland,  is 


perpetually  complaining  in  various  tones  of  the  “ animosity  ” 
displayed  towards  that  distressful  country  by  the  English 
press.  Some  curious  remarks  in  the  most  respectable  and 
moderate  organ  of  the  self-styled  Irish  party  might  give 
rise  to  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  any  but  -wiseacres  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  term.  Lord  Spencer,  speaking  at  London- 
derry on  Wednesday  in  reply  to  an  address,  concluded  his 
retrospective  account  of  the  policy  of  his  Government  by 
saying,  “ -vigilance  is  being  continued,”  and  that  every 
effort  is  being  used  “ to  maintain  that  orderly  condition 
“ of  society  without  which  prosperity  cannot  he  secured 
“ to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes.”  The  acute- 
ness of  Serjeant  Buzfuz  himself  could  hardly  detect  any- 
thing sinister  in  these  words.  But  the  Freeman’s  Journal 
considers  that  “ they  have  an  ominous  ring,”  and  that 
they  suggest  a fear  that  “ more  coercion  ” instead  of 
“ concession  and  peace,”  may  he  in  the  Viceroy’s  mind. 
From  which  it  can  only  be  gathered  either  that  the  Free- 
man! s Journal  considers  vigilance  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
a Government,  or  that  it  holds  an  orderly  condition  of 
society  to  be  conducive  rather  to  misery  than  to  happiness,  or- 
that  concession  and  peace  are  impossible  unless  Government 
winks  its  eye  and  holds  its  hand.  Cannot  severity  in  com- 
ment on  political  ineptitude  of  this  kind  he  explained  -with- 
out recourse  to  the  animosity  theory  % The  truth  is  that, 
clumsy  as  the  more  moderate  apologists  of  the  ParneUite 
party  are,  their  clumsiness  is  associated  with,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  due  to,  a considerable  tincture  of  honesty.  Beyond 
all  question  an  orderly  condition  of  society  and  a -vigilant 
Government  are  terms  very  ominous  to  agitators.  They 
are  ominous  of  a declining  business  and  of  unpleasant  personal 
contingencies.  If  Ireland  were  to  be  governed  for  the  next- 
eighteen  years  as  it  has  been  (though  with  some  symptoms  of 
declining  or  of  hampered  energy  recently)  governed  for  the 
last  eighteen  months  or  so  by  the  Irish  Executive,  prosperity 
would  probably  be  secured,  or  there  would  he  a fair  prospect- 
of  securing  it,  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes,  and 
to  all  other  classes  hut  one.  That  is  a large  class,  contain- 
ing persons  of  very  different  social  status,  moral  character, 
and  political  views.  It  is  a class  which  has  Mr.  Parnell. 
and  Archbishop  Croke  at  one  end  of  it  and  some  patriots 
lately  resident  at  Kilmainham,  and  now  deceased,  at  the 
other.  The  agitation  and  its  fringe  of  crime  subsist  chiefly 
in  virtue  of  the  past  triumphs  of  the  Land  League  and  of 
the  concessions  and  peace  due,  not  to  the  Irish  Executive, 
but  to  the  English  Government.  The  conduct  of  the  latter 
has  gone  some  way  to  neutralize  the  conduct  of  the  former ; 
but  some  good  effects  of  this  remain,  and,  until  they  are 
entirely  obliterated,  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  -will  still 
be,  to  a great  extent,  “ ominous,”  in  the  sense  of  the  Free- 
man! s Journal.  Ominous  of  ropes  for  murderers,  gaols  for 
the  seditious,  and  a fair  field  for  honest  men  to  do  their 
work  and  earn  their  Imng  unterrorized  and  untempted. 

The  main  danger  to  such,  a prospect  (independent  of  the 
shortness  of  man’s  natural-and  the  stiH  greater  shortness 
of  his  political  life)  is  one  which  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out,  especially  at  the  present  moment.  The  hid 
which  Dr.  Pankhurst  has  made  at  Manchester,  after  con- 
siderable hesitation,  for  the  Irish  vote  is  far  from  being  the 
first  incident  of  the  kind,  and  is  quite  certain  not  to  be. 
the  last.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  the  disapproval 
of  his  candidature  by  the  local  Caucus,  the  success  of 
Mr.  Houldsworth  would  not  decisively  prove  that  Man- 
chester Liberals  disapprove  of  “concession  and  peace.” 
Yet  the  test  proffered  to  Dr.  Pankhurst  was  one  of  un- 
usual powers  as  a touchstone.  He  is  pledged  to  vote,  not 
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merely  for  the  removal  of  any  political  disabilities  under 
which  Irishmen  suppose  themselves  to  labour,  but  for 
the  repeal  of  certain  measures  which  at  present  allow 
Irish  murderers  to  be  more  easily  caught  and  hanged, 
Irish  conspirators  to  be  more  promptly  discovered,  and 
peaceable  and  loyal  Irish  subjects  to  be  better  protected  in 
doing  their  work,  paying  their  debts,  and  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country.  These  measures  are  not  so  much 
measures  for  maintaining  or  strengthening  the  Act  of 
Union  as  they  are  measures  for  enforcing  the  sixth  and 
eighth  Commandments.  Any  candidate  who  takes  such  a 
test  as  this  must  be  prepared  practically  to  take  whatever 
is  offered  him,  and  any  elector  who  votes  for  such  a candidate 
will,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  affirm  that  in  his  mind 
the  keeping  of  certain  persons  in  office  is  a matter  of  greater 
importance,  not  merely  than  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 
but  than  the  preservation  of  the  most  elementary  police  of 
society.  It  is  true  that  Manchester  and  Salford  have  a 
rather  instructive  record  in  this  matter  of  trying  to  catch 
Irish  votes  ; two  promising  candidates,  one  on  each 
side  of  politics  and  the  Mersey  respectively,  having,  as 
local  politicians  hold,  lost  their  chances  by  descending  to 
it  during  the  last  few  years.  But  in  the  possible  case  of 
Dr.  Pankhurst  succeeding,  and  in  the  more  probable  case  of 
his  failure  alike,  his  example  is  pretty  certain  to  be  followed 
by  many  others,  and  not  always  in  vain.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  checking  its  adoption,  and  that  is  a very  simple 
one  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  electors.  There  ought 
to  be  no  reason  why  Liberals  should  be  more  anxious 
than  Conservatives  for  the  advent  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal 
millennium  of  concession  to  murderers  and  peace  with 
thieves,  when  Governments  are  to  cease  to  be  vigilant 
and  when  an  orderly  andprosperous  condition  of  society  is  no 
longer  to  be  their  care.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  difficulty 
in  refusing  the  vote  to  a Government  than  to  an  Opposition 
candidate  who  identifies  himself  with  the  mischievous  pro- 
jects of  the  agitators.  Unfortunately,  what  is  and  what 
ought  to  be  are  two  things  and  not  one,  and  the  example  of 
some  important  constituencies  has  shown  that  men  of  character 
and  capacity  are  not  ashamed  to  do  this,  while  voters 
of  presumable  respectability  and  common  sense  are  not 
ashamed  to  vote  for  those  who  thus  prostitute  their  talents 
and  their  honour. 


LOGIC  AND  NUMBERS. 

E.  JOHN  MOELEY  lately  informed  a large  meeting 
at  Newcastle  that  the  numbers  assembled  were  a 
better  argument  for  any  extension  of  the  franchise  than  any 
which  a logician  could  produce.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary 
that  an  accomplished  scholar  should  confine  himself  to 
strictly  accurate  language  when  he  is  addressing  a vast 
mrdtitude  which  needs  no  persuasion.  By  a judicious  selec- 
tion of  premisses  a logiciaif  might  prove  to  demonstration 
that  the  proposed  Eeform  Bill  was  either  just  and  ex- 
pedient or  extravagantly  dangerous.  If  by  logic  is  meant 
reason,  or  prudence,  or  regard  for  sound  principles,  the 
repetition  of  the  same  statement  at  half  a dozen  plat- 
forms amid  the  unanimous  applause  of  a crowded  assembly 
would  fail  to  convince  any  reasonable  politician.  Mr. 
Morley’s  statistics  ought  alone  to  be  fatal  to  his  conclu- 
sions. He  announces  that  the  extension  of  household  suffrage 
would  raise  the  number  of  electors  in  North  Durham  from 

13.000  to  40,000,  and  in  South  Durham  from  11,000 
to  35,000.  The  number  in  South  Northumberland  will  be 
doubled  ; and  Mr.  Morley  deduces  from  the  calculation 
the  inference  that  in  the  districts  of  which  he  speaks 

60.000  persons  are  unjustly  excluded  from  political  power. 
If  the  alleged  anomaly  is  corrected,  the  new  voters  can,  if 
they  think  fit,  absolutely  control  the  entire  representation  ; 
yet  the  proposed  revolution,  however  sweeping,  is  not  in- 
tended by  its  promoters  to  be  final.  As  soon  as  the  change 
is  effected,  those  who  share  Mr.  Morley’s  opinions  wiU 
hold  that  at  least  an  equal  number  of  qualified  voters  is 
excluded  as  long  as  universal  suffrage  is  withheld.  The 
mass  of  electors  which  will  be  admitted  will  have  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  keep  open  the  door  by  which  they 
will  have  entered;  but  it  is  for  the  present  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  demand.  Even  if  the  60,000  voters 
in  Durham  and  the  mining  portion  of  Northumberland 
would  not  form  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  constitu- 
ency, yet  with  the  aid  of  the  working-men  who  already 
possess  the  franchise  they  would  absolutely  exclude  all 
other  classes  of  the  community  from  a share  in  the  repre- 


sentation. No  farmer,  no  shopkeeper,  no  employer  of 
labour  will,  unless  he  descends  to  the  rank  of  a de- 
magogue, have  any  longer  a voice  in  public  affairs. 
Eeasoning  persons,  summarily  dismissed  from  notice  as 
logicians,  must  be  content  when  the  miners  and  labourers 
announce  their  resolution  that  existing  distinctions  shall 
be  swept  away.  They  will  probably  demand  at  the  in- 
stance of  their  advisers  that  the  owners  of  freeholds  shall 
be  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  their  ancient  right  of 
voting  ; and  indeed  it  matters  little  whether  any  section  of 
the  community  is  nominally  disfranchised,  if  it  is  syste- 
matically outvoted.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr, 
Morley’s  sincerity,  or  to  dispute  his  consistency.  He  has  on 
many  occasions  expressed  his  desire  for  social  and  economical 
changes  which  could  scarcely  be  effected  except  by  the 
transfer  of  all  powers  of  government  and  legislation  to  the 
poorest  class.  At  a meeting  of  the  Liberal  party  in  London, 
held  some  months  ago,  the  Eadical  section  not  injudiciously 
selected  Mr.  Morley  as  the  spokesman  who  was  to  tell  the 
aristocratic  Liberals  to  their  faces  that  they  were  co-operating, 
in  a revolution.  He  then  threatened  all  possessors  of  pro- 
perty by  deliberately  repeating  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  commi- 
nation  against  those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  not  maintained  by  manual  labour.  A Parliament 
constituted  on  the  existing  basis  would  refuse  to  abolish 
the  fundamental  institution  of  property.  It  is  not  a little 
strange  that  Lord  Hartington  should  have  thoughtlessly 
prepared  the  way  for  a sterner  advocate  of  universal 
equality.  The  speech  which  pledged  the  Liberal  party  to 
household  suffrage  in  counties  may  be  compared  with  the 
late  Lord  Derby’s  statesmanhke  threat  of  “ dishing  the 
“ Whigs.” 

Disclaiming  any  special  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  Mr.  Morley  anticipates  that  a Bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  will  occupy  “ the  forefront  ” 
of  the  next  Queen’s  Speech.  If  it  forms  a part  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  the  year,  it  will  take  up  not  only  the 
front,  but  the  whole,  of  the  sessional  programme.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  interest  the  country  in  such  measures  as  the 
disestablishment  of  the  City  Corporation  if  at  the  same  time 
a fundamental  revolution  is  proposed.  The  Bill  of  1867, 
which  sacrificed  the  public  interest  to  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  two  Parliamentary  rivals,  has  done  great  mischief ; 
but  household  suffrage  in  boroughs  is  a comparatively 
rational  system,  as  long  as  it  is  balanced  by  a different  quali- 
fication in  counties.  Some  of  the  speakers  at  Newcastle 
professed  astonishment  at  the  continuance  of  an  alleged 
anomaly  during  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  For  that  time 
the  rights  of  minorities  have  been  partially  protected,  and 
various  interests  have  had  the  means  of  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  Complete  uniformity  is  nob 
always  a rational  or  wholesome  condition.  It  has  often 
been  shown  that  democracy  in  England  will  be  of  a different 
type  from  any  foreign  institution.  There  is  no  other  part 
of  the  world  in  which  so  large  a part  of  the  population  de- 
pends on  labour  for  subsistence.  Political  disturbance  might 
perhaps  be  more  ruinous  to  the  highly  organized  industry 
of  England  than  to  the  mixed  system  which  prevails  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
paid  labourers  and  artisans  would  be  more  open  to  revolu- 
tionary temptations  than  small  capitalists  and  petty  free- 
holders. The  probable  extravagance  of  universal  suffrage 
in  this  country  forms  an  additional  inducement  to  some  of 
its  promoters. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  threaten  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  supposed  consequences  of  rejecting  the  Bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.  Mr.  Morley  holds  that  such 
an  act  of  mutiny  ought  to  be  followed,  not  according  to 
constitutional  precedent  by  a dissolution,  but  by  a pro- 
rogation, and  by  the  immeffiate  reintroduction  of  the  Bill. 
The  House  of  Lords  would  then  be  compelled  either  to 
renew  its  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  to  ac- 
quiesce in  defeat.  A Minister  who  wished  to  precipitate 
a dangerous  collision  would  follow  Mr.  Morley’s  advice ; 
yet  there  are  reasons  why  the  measure  should  be  submitted 
to  the  constituencies  after  its  first  introduction  into  Par- 
liament. The  Opposition  is  compromised  by  admissions 
which  have  been  made  by  some  of  its  leaders  that  the 
distinction  between  the  county  and  the  borough  franchise 
is  untenable.  It  is  also  invidious  to  resist  for  a time  a 
measure  of  enfranchisement  which  is  almost  certain  ulti- 
mately to  pass.  Prudent  and  conscientious  patriots  may 
reasonably  hesitate  when  they  are  asked  to  undertake  the 
function  of  martyrs.  At  the  first  election  under  the  new 
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Constitution  every  opponent  of  the  Bill  will  be  denounced 
by  agitators  as  the  enemy  of  the  new  electors.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  many  Conservatives  will  accept  the  Bill 
on  principle ; but  they  will  probably  contend  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  ought  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  still 
more  formidable  measure  of  redistribution.  If  such  an 
amendment  is  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
carried  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  will  be  an  intelligible 
issue  on  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  constituency. 
The  party  of  movement  is  not  confident  that  a new  Parlia- 
ment elected  by  the  present  electors  would  consent  to  a 
sweeping  abolition  of  existing  constituencies. 

A dissolution  on  the  question  whether  all  parts  of  the 
new  scheme  should  be  simultaneously  considered  would, 
perhaps,  introduce  considerable  changes  into  the  balance  of 
parties.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  farmers  who  at 
the  last  election  yielded  to  Liberal  blandishments  wiU  be 
startled  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  losing  all  share  in  the 
representation  of  counties.  They  will  know  that  Mr.  Arch 
is  a more  dangerous  and  more  inveterate  enemy  than  the 
most  unpopular  of  landlords.  Boroughs  of  moderate  size, 
and  even  some  of  the  smaller  counties,  may  not  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  their  political  existence.  The  phalanx  of  metro- 
politan members  may  perhaps  cause  some  prospective  un- 
•easiness  when  it  is  known  that  they  will  constitute  an 
eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  House.  It  is  not  likely  that 
either  the  extension  of  .the  franchise  or  the  readjustment 
of  local  representation  can  be  defeated  or  indefinitely  ad- 
journed ; but  if  there  is  any  room  for  the  exercise  of 
justice  or  expediency  in  the  arrangement  of  details,  an 
opportunity  of  reconsideration  will  not  have  been  alto- 
gether wasted.  The  next,  and  perhaps  the  final,  degradation 
of  the  suffrage  will  probably  follow  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
Up  to  the  present  time  only  two  or  three  Cabinet  Ministers 
have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  universal  sufirage ; 
but  when  the  preliminary  revolution  is  accomplished,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a still  larger  meeting  on 
the  Newcastle  Town  Moor.  The  orator  of  the  day  will  de- 
clare that  the  numbers  of  the  mob  supersede  logic,  and  he 
will  show  by  statistics  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
still  excluded  from  the  franchise.  As  aU  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  will  long  since  have  been  reduced  to  silence 
and  impotence,  the  vote  will  be  as  unanimous  as  on  the 
late  occasion.  By  that  time  there  may  be  no  House  of 
Lords  to  threaten ; but  some  institutions  will  perhaps  still 
wait  to  be  overthrown.  A few  surviving  Liberals  will 
regret  in  vain  their  former  blindness. 


FEANCE  AND  CHINA. 

IT  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  present  tension  in 
the  relations  between  China  and  France  may  last.  It 
seems  likely,  judging  from  the  dilatory  tactics  of  Chinese 
diplomacy  in  the  past,  that  the  Government  of  Pekin  will 
endeavour  to  prolong  the  present  situation.  As  long  as 
France  hesitates  to  send  out  large  reinforcements,  and  more 
than  a few  battalions,  to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  East, 
delay  can  only  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese.  They 
will  be  enabled,  unknown  to  the  French,  to  concentrate 
their  forces  where  they  please  in  Tonquin  or  on  the  fron- 
tier ; while  the  stren^h  of  every  shipload  of  French  troops 
is  known  by  means  of  the  telegraph  in  Pekin  before  it  has 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  delay  will  give  France  an  opportunity  of  reconsider- 
ing a question  which  probably  hardly  a dozen  Frenchmen 
had  ever  considered  at  all  three  months  ago,  and  may 
give  the  diplomacy  of  neutral  Powers  the  occasion  to 
offer  such  friendly  intervention  as  the  two  hostile  States 
can  accept  without  loss  of  dignity.  Time  is  on  the  side 
of  a tenacious  and  persistent  race  like  the  Chinese.  Even 
if  the  quarrel  between  China  and  France  does  not  come 
to  a warlike  issue,  this  persistence  and  tenacity  will  stand 
the  former  in  good  stead  in  dealing  with  the  latter. 
The  chances  are  that,  if  the  negotiations  are  prolonged 
for  two  or  three  months,  public  opinion  in  France  '^l 
gradually  cool  down,  or  some  new  adventure  in  another  part 
of  the  world  will  divert  its  attention  into  fresh  channels. 
The  immense  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  wholly  ignorant 
both  of  the  rights  and  of  the  geography  of  the  question. 
Only  the  other  day  a leading  French  newspaper  spoke  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  the  capital  of  China  as  a menace  to 
the  French  forces  at  Tonquin  and  Annam.  The  longer  the 
questions  in  dispute  I’emain  unsettled,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  gradually  such  an  amount  of  iaformation  may  find 


its  way  into  the  minds  of  political  men  in  Fnince  as  to 
show  them  that  they  are  on  the  brink  of  a war  in  which 
the  rights  are  on  the  side  of  China,  and  in  wliich  tliey  can- 
not hope  for  success  without  seriously  weakening  their 
militaiy  and  naval  resources  at  home. 

There  is  another  reason — though  we  fear  it  will  have  but 
little  weight  witli  the  French  people — why  all  reasonable 
Englishmen  must  hope  that  a war  between  China  and 
France  may  be  postponed,  and,  if  possible,  averted.  Apart 
from  the  grave  damage  which  our  commerce  would  cer- 
tainly suffer  in  the  event  of  war,  there  is  a serious  danger 
that  the  mischief  would  not  end  here.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  French  with  regard  to  ourselves,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  acts  might  be  committed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  French  forces  in  the  East  which  would  gravely  im- 
peril the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
There  are  numerous  points  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
French  would  bring  them  into  contact  with  British  subjects 
and  British  property ; and  the  recent  events  in  Madagascar 
show  with  what  respect  these  are  likely  to  be  treated  when 
they  are  left  to  depend  on  the  discretion  and  humanity  of  a 
French  commander.  There  is  no  danger  that  any  French 
Cabinet  would  of  malice  prepense  add  to  its  embarrassments 
by  picking  a quarrel  with  England.  The  danger  is  that  the 
reckless  and  high-handed  proceedings  of  men  like  the  late 
Admiral  Pierre  may  bring  about  a state  of  feeling  between 
the  two  countries  which  the  Government  of  neither  will  be 
able  to  control.  The  sentiments  of  the  two  nations  to- 
wards one  another  are  already  far  less  friendly  than  when 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  came  into  office  ; the  destruction 
of  our  trade  with  China,  which  would  result  from  a war 
between  that  country  and  France,  could  hardly  render  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen  more  cordial  towards  the  aggressor 
in  such  a war ; and  the  chances  that  the  military  and  naval 
officers  of  the  French  would  uniformly  respect  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  Englishmen  in  the  East  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  hopeful.  A single  hasty  act  on  the  part  of  one  of 
these  officers  might  frustrate  the  best  efforts  of  both  Govern- 
ments to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  one  another. 

For  France,  China,  and  England  it  is  alike  important 
that  a peaceful  solution  of  the  question  should  be  found. 
It  would,  however,  in  all  probability  do  much  more  harm 
than  good  if  the  mediation  of  England  were  offered  before 
it  was  distinctly  asked  for.  The  state  of  public  opinion  in 
France  is  such  that  any  step  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  which  savoured  in  the  least  of  officiousness 
would  be  certain  to  give  deep  offence ; nor  is  there,  in  fact, 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  step  is  contemplated.  The 
Chinese  Government,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
limited  knowledge  of  the  negotiations  which  is  before  the 
public,  is  willing  to  abandon  any  claims  to  suzerainty  which 
it  has  hitherto  had  over  Annam,  but  persists  in  retain- 
ing its  authority  over  Tonquin  and  the  whole  course  of 
the  Bed  Biver.  The  latest  and  apparently  most  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  the  French  demands  on  China  show 
that  France  claims  to  annex  Annam,  the  whole  delta  of 
the  Bed  Biver,  a considerable  space  of  territory  to  the 
north-east  of  it,  and  as  much  of  the  valley  of  the  Bed 
Biver  above  the  delta  as  she  can  extort  from  China.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  China  will  accept  these  terms 
without  a struggle,  and  it  may  be  that  France  wfil,  after 
a certain  amount  of  haggling,  declare  herself  contented 
with  less.  Nevertheless,  according  to  French  accounts, 
both  the  best  naval  stations  and  the  chief  mineral  wealth 
of  Tonquin  lie  in  the  territory  to  the  north-east  of  the 
delta;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that,  if  M.  Ferry’s 
Cabinet  find  the  Chinese  Government  willing  to  cede  a part 
of  Tonquin,  it  will  press  all  the  more  eagerly  for  the  whole. 
For  the  last  few  days  we  have  heard  less  about  the  neutral 
zone  which  was,  according  to  one  proposal,  to  separate  the 
French  from  the  Chinese  territory,  and  each  party  to  the 
dispute  appears  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  question  lies 
between  having  all  or  none  of  Tonquin. 

Having  made  up  their  minds  so  far,  both  will  now  have 
to  consider  if  the  prize  is  worth  a war.  The  profound 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  France  as  to  foreign  countries 
favours  the  authors  of  the  new  colonial  policy.  Probably 
the  only  fact  bearing  on  the  subject  which  is  generally 
known  in  France  is  that  French  tx’oops  once  victoriously 
entered  Pekin;  and  it  is  assumed  that  what  was  done 
twenty-three  years  ago  can  be  accomplished  with  equal 
ease  now.  That  the  French  could  alone  do  the  feat  which 
they  then  performed  in  union  with  ourselves,  if  only  they 
chose  to  exert  their  strength,  need  not  be  denied ; but  the 
question  is  not  so  much  what  they  can  do  as  what  they  are 
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likely  to  do  when  they  understand  what  the  enterprise  in- 
volves. It  may  mean  a protracted  war;  a large  expen- 
diture of  money ; the  chances,  which  would  become  greater 
the  longer  the  war  lasted,  of  a collision  with  other  Powers ; 
and  the  serious  weakening  of  an  army  the  full  strength  of 
which  may  be  needed  any  moment  in  Europe.  If  the 
mass  of  the  French  people  comprehended  these  facts,  they 
would  hardly  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  reckless  ad- 
ventures of  this  kind.  But  they  do  not.  The  one  lesson 
which  they  have  learned  of  late  years  as  to  their  relations 
with  foreign  countries  is  that  Germany  is  not  to  be  at- 
tacked with  impunity.  In  other  respects  they  are  as  much 
at  the  mercy  of  any  ruler  or  minister  who  plays  upon 
their  national  vanity  as  they  ever  were.  There  is  not  in 
France  the  generally  diffused  knowledge  of  foreign,  and 
especially  of  extra-European,  countries  which  would  keep 
this  spirit  of  adventure  in  check  by  showing  the  cost  of 
its  gratification.  There  is  in  that  country  no  large  body 
of  men,  like  our  own  Indian  and  Colonial  administrators, 
who  can  guide  public  opinion  with  the  authority  which 
belongs  to  skilled  experience.  The  only  view  winch  the 
French  press  puts  before  the  country  is  that  a “bar- 
“ barous  ” country  like  China'  refuses  to  allow  France 
to  annex  a large  province  which  has  admittedly  been 
more  or  less  dependent  on  China  for  centuries,  and  the 
possession  of  which  by  a foreign  Power  would  cut  off  a 
considerable  province  of  China  itself  from  the  natural  out- 
let of  its  industry  and  commerce.  There  is  no  court  of  arbi- 
tration in  the  world  which,  if  the  matter  were  fairly  laid 
before  it,  would  not  assign  Tonquin  to  China  rather  than  to 
France.  What  the  French  papers  term  the  “ pretensions  ” 
of  China  are  simply  the  claims  to  keep,  if  it  can,  a con- 
tiguous country  which  it  has  long  been  master  of,  and  which 
another  Power,  whose  main  dominions  are  thousands  of 
miles  away,  chooses  to  covet.  Whether  China  will  prefer 
the  cession  of  Tonquin  to  a war  with  France  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  probable  that  the  Pekin  Government  can  form 
a much  juster  and  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  province  to  either  Power  than  that  made  by  badly- 
informed  Parisian  politicians.  The  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  the  Kuldja  dispute  is  only  one  of  many 
signs  that  it  is  not  disposed  tamely  to  submit  to  the 
encroachments  of  European  Powers  ; and  if  in  this  instance 
it  should  concede  what  the  French  demand,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that,  when  China  is  better  prepared  to  meet  a 
European  army  and  navy,  the  concession  will  not  be 
revoked.  And  if  China  should  be  stubborn,  and  war  should 
arise,  we  doubt  if  the  march  to  Pekin  would  even  now 
prove  a “ promenade.” 


THE  WOOLWICH  EXPLOSION. 

The  explosion  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  on  Monday  last 
was  fortunately  more  remarkable  for  the  eccentric 
character  of  its  phenomena  than  for  its  destructiveness  to 
property  or  to  life.  Exaggerated  as  the  first  accounts  were, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  sensational  aspect  of 
the  matter.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  mihtary 
rockets,  many  of  them  of  the  largest  size,  simultaneously 
or  almost  simultaneously  exploding  and  shooting  about  in 
all  directions  over  a circle  more  than  a mile  in  radius  supply 
at  least  the  main  feature  of  a picture  which  for  startling 
effect  only  a very  bungling  scene-painter  would  care  to 
heighten.  Wonderfully  little  damage  was  done,  but  the 
disparaging  comments  which  have  been  in  consequence 
made  on  the  military  value  of  rockets  do  not  show  any 
great  wisdom.  Every  one  practically  acquainted  with 
military  matters  knows  that  the  allotted  purpose  of  the 
rocket  is  rather  to  frighten  and  demoralize  than  to  hurt, 
and  it  is  only  expected  to  be  very  deadly  or  destructive 
under  special  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  the  crowd- 
ing of  large  bodies  of  savages  into  stockades.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  Woolwich  rockets,  if  reports  may  be  trusted, 
rather  do  credit  to  them  than  otherwise.  That  then- 
course  was  extremely  erratic  was  natural  enough,  inas- 
much as  they  were  fired  with  no  kind  of  directing  ap- 
paratus, and  for  range  and  penetration  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  left  anything  to  desire.  The  tone  of  half  complaint 
which  some  writers  have  used  because,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  unfortunate  workmen,  nobody  was  killed,  gives 
a peculiarly  comic  aspect  to  a tragic  affair,  and  illustrates 
very  pleasantly  the  oddities  of  the  human  mind  in  its  logic 
as  well  as  in  its  expectations.  If  the  gasworks  at  Wool- 
wich or  Beckton  had  been  exploded,  or  if  the  rocket  which 


pierced  the  Board  schools  had  only  done  its  duty  by  clearing 
a bench  or  two  of  small  girls,  the  British  journalist  would 
apparently  have  felt  that  he  had  ware  for  his  money.  As  it 
is,  doubts  of  the  value  of  rockets  are  gravely  entertained. 

There  is,  fortunately,  not  the  shadow  of  a reason  for  sus- 
pecting foul  play  in  the  matter,  and  though  in  the  circiun- 
stances  it  is  impossible  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  there 
was  none,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  at  the  least  highly  improbable. 
Had  some  explosive  substance  or  some  infernal  machine  been 
introduced  into  the  building,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  general 
salvo  of  rockets  would  have  been,  as  all  accounts  seem  to 
agree  that  it  was,  prefaced  by  the  flight  of  a single  one ; 
while,  if  one  of  the  rockets  themselves  caused  the  mischief^ 
the  explosion  would  naturally  have  occurred  in  the  manner 
described.  Most  people  know  that  screwing  any  apparatus 
which  contains  explosives  is  a specially  dangerous  process 
because  of  the  possibility  and  the  consequences  of  a grain 
or  two  of  grit  getting  into  the  thread.  It  was,  it  is  said, 
part  of  the  regular  or  occasional  duty  of  the  unfortunate 
man  Stevenson  to  screw  on  the  rocket  caps,  and  in  this 
operation  a cause  possibly  sufficient  for  the  effect  is  discover- 
able, though  high  authorities  seem  to  be  of  a different  opinion. 
Nor  is  it  on  the  whole  hkely  that  an  incendiary  wduld  have 
chosen  this  particular  “shop” — ^where  there  were  work- 
men about,  where  the  total  store  of  explosive  matter  was 
not  very  great,  and  where  the  manner  of  its  storage  was 
not  of  the  most  favourable  for  mischief — as  the  scene  of  his 
operations.  These  arguments  are,  of  course,  arguments 
from  probability  merely ; but  they  are,  at  least,  not  balanced 
by  anything  on  the  other  side.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory points  about  the  affair  (a  point  which  might,  one 
would  think,  have  reconciled  the  British  journalist  to  the 
going  off  of  so  much  valuable  war  material  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  only  two  lives)  is  the  excellent  discipline  and  the 
absence  of  panic  which  seem  to  have  prevailed  at  the 
Arsenal.  It  is  certainly  not  extravagant  to  say  that  a 
shower  of  entirely  irresponsible  rockets  is  calculated  to  try 
nerve  and  obedience  ; and,  despite  the  precautions  taken  at 
Woolwich  to  isolate  as  much  as  possible  the  shops  and 
stores  where  dangerous  material  is  magazined  or  worked, 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  inhabitants  and  workmen 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  there  is  nothing  more 
contagious  than  an  explosion  in  a place  which  is  one  vast 
storehouse  of  explosives.  The  sojourners  in  this  storehouse 
are,  indeed,  tolerably  well  accustomed  to  dangers  of  this 
kind.  It  is  significant  enough  that,  though  there  were  only 
two  victims  on  Monday,  one  of  them  had  but  that  day 
returned*  to  work  after  an  accident.  The  workmen  and 
officials  of  the  Arsenal  at  large  seem  to  have  been  perfectly 
cool,  and  ready  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Equal  praise  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  given  to  the 
subordinate  officials  of  the  press  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
In  the  first  moment  of  such  an  occurrence  the  Aristo- 
telian caution  that  “ accuracy  must  not  be  expected  ” is, 
of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind.  But  nothing  can  possibly 
excuse  the  statements  telegraphed  to  the  evening  papers, 
without  qualification  or  proviso,  that  “ the  loss  of  life  is 
“ serious,”  and  that  “ ambulances  are  bringing  the  dead  and 
“ wounded  from  all  directions.”  These,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  categorical  propositions  admitting  of  no  diversity  of 
interpretation ; and  the  second  at  least  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
that  the  person  making  it  is  speaking  from  direct  personal 
knowledge  and  observation.  It  is  now  positively  known 
that  no  life  was  lost  save  that  of  the  two  workmen  in  the 
rocket  factory,  that  the  “ wounds  ” were  limited  to  a few 
unimportant  bruises  and  scratches,  and  that  the  imaginative 
correspondent’s  ambulances  bringing  victims  from  every  part 
of  Kent  were  either  pure  fiction  or  else  were  empty  litters 
very  properly  sent  to  the  scene  by  the  authorities  in  case 
they  might  be  wanted.  It  is  said,  and  it  may  very  readily 
be  believed,  that  these  lying  statements  (for  no  milder* 
word  will  do)  not  only  caused  great  pain  and  alarm 
to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  many  thousand  work- 
men and  inhabitants  concerned,  but  inflicted  on  many 
of  them  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a journey  to  Wool- 
wich in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  matter  is  the 
less  excusable  inasmuch  as  the  old  plan  of  individual 
and  more  or  less  irresponsible  communication  with  dif- 
ferent newspapers  has  been  to  a great  extent  superseded 
by  the  establishment  of  regular  associations  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  news.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  reports  of  this  or  any  such  matter  in  different 
newspapers  will  see  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
identical.  If  such  associations  are  good  for  anything,  they 
ought  to  be  capable  of  selecting  and  employing  only  trust- 
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worthy  agents.  Unluckily,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  devise 
any  penalty  for  the  publication  of  false  news  of  this  sort 
which  should  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Another  matter  to  which  attention  has  been  very  properly 
called  by  the  explosion  is  no  new  one — to  wit,  the  propriety 
of  accumulating,  as  is  done  at  Woolwich,  a great  number 
of  terribly  brittle  and  very  important  eggs  in  one  huge 
basket.  The  question  is,  indeed,  not  quite  so  simple  as  it 
may  appear.  There  is  in  favour  of  the  present  system 
the  great  convenience  of  concentration,  a convenience 
not  less  from  a military  than  from  a civil  point  of  view, 
as  was  amply  shown  during  the  war  of  1870.  There 
is  also  the  argument  that  what  is  really  wanted  is  not 
that  Woolwich  should  be  cut  into  two  and  a half  of  it 
be  carried  elsewhere ; but  that  a second  Woolwich,  on 
a somewhat  smaller  scale  perhaps,  but  equally  complete, 
should  be  provided  in  the  North  or  the  West  in  case  of 
need.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that,  from  a military  point 
of  view,  this  ought  to  be  done.  But  the  heart  of  any  one 
who  is  set  on  having  it  done  may  well  sink  when  he  thinks 
of  the  probable  expense  and  of  the  temper  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  to-day  in  the  matter  of  increased  outlay  for 
military  purposes.  Nor  would  the  duplication,  as  has  been 
hinted,  however  desirable  it  might  be  for  other  reasons,  in 
the  least  diminish  the  risk  of  such  accidents  as  that  of 
Monday.  Bockets  may  be  valuable  tools  or  dangerous 
toys ; but,  if  they  are  to  be  used  at  all,  the  proposed  second 
arsenal  must  have  stores  of  them  and  plant  for  making 
them,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  added,  as  a hint  to 
Woolwich,  that  manufacture  and  storage  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  apart.  Moreover,  it  may  be  argued  very 
fairly  that  (with  this  exception)  the  incidents  of  Monday 
prove  the  arrangements  for  neutralizing  the  danger  of  con- 
centration by  elaborate  precautions  of  scattering  and  iso- 
lating within  the  centre  to  be  sufficiently  effective,  as  they 
certainly  prove  the  discipline  and  energy  of  the  persons 
employed  to  be  in  a very  satisfactory  condition. 


COMPETITION  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

BCHITECTUE.AL  competition  is  again  on  its  trial ; 
and,  as  ancient  combatants  in  that  long  controversy 
over  its  merits,  in  which  we  received,  and  we  hope  gave, 
hard  knocks  in  its  behalf,  we  are  peculiarly  anxious  as  to 
the  result  of  the  coming  tournament  for  the  prize  of  re- 
building the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  To  say  the  truth, 
while  stni  firmly  adhering  to  our  faith  in  the  desirability  of 
architectural  competition  in  itself  and  as  a principle,  we 
have  seen  so  many  mortifying  miscarriages  in  its  pursuit, 
and,  where  there  has  not  been  a miscarriage,  so  much 
gratuitous  complication  arising  out  of  the  incidents  of 
successive  undertakings,  that  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it 
has  been  put  to  a great  disadvantage  by  its  own  shifty  or 
clumsy  friends.  A success  now  may  reinstate  the  practice ; 
but  a failure  would  go  far  to  send  it  back,  for  this  genera- 
tion at  least,  to  the  limbus  of  lost  causes. 

That  novel  and,  at  the  time,  daring  experiment,  the  com- 
petition for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  now  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  resulted  in  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  triumph 
with  a building  which,  after  detraction,  merited  • or  un- 
merited, has  said  its  last  word,  will  remain  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  which  the  century  has  bestowed 
upon  Europe.  Competition  was  thus  established  in  public 
favour  by  the  test  of  experience ; and  yet,  with  the  normal 
capriciousness  of  English  taste,  we  were  about  twenty  years 
before  the  country  recurred  again  to  it  on  a conspicuous 
scale,  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  own  voice  had  come  into 
existence  to  aid  in  creating  public  opinion.  In  our  third 
number,  for  November  17,  1855,  we  swelled  the  chorus  of 
protest  against  the  inadequacy  and  dangerous  decay  of  the 
then  Public  Offices,  while  denouncing  the  idea  of  their 
rebuilding  being  entrusted  to  the  then  Government 
architect.  Public  interest  was  awakened  to  the  danger 
and  to  the  remedy,  and  the  following  year  a competition 
was  resolved  upon,  and  naturally  the  arrangements  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  Of  the  details  of  this  com- 
petition— which  took  shape  in  a huge  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings, opened  in  Westminster  Hall  in  May  1857 — we  have 
spoken  so  often  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards  that  we 
■v^l  not  now  reopen  that  chapter  of  ancient  history. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  problem 
was  to  produce  a pile  of  buildings  mainly  composed  of 
Foreign  Office  and  War  Office,  as  good  in  themselves  as 


possible,  harmonizing  together  and  disposed  with  an  eye 
both  to  that  harmony  and  the  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding quarter  of  London.  Yet  the  gratuitous  and  well- 
nigh  inconceivable  blunder  was  committed  of  demand- 
ing the  division  of  the  competition  into  three  schedules 
of  prizes  for  the  general  plan,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
offices  separately,  with  no  obligation  of  correspondence. 
This  created,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  as  we  did 
foresee  and  proclaimed  with  no  uncertain  tongue,  a hopeless 
complication.  The  judges,  estimable  and  able  men,  but 
conspicuous  for  their  want  of  special  architectural  acquire- 
ments, broke  down  under  a difficulty  which  would  have 
sorely  tried  more  experienced  men.  The  prizes  were  given 
all  round,  and  it  was  a general  misfit.  A Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1858,  moved  for  and  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  ostensibly  upon  the  Foreign 
Office,  offered  some  leadings  towards  a solution,  which  were 
taken  up  by  Lord  John  Manners,  who  had,  on  the  change 
of  Government,  become  for  the  second  time  First  Com- 
missioner, and  who  showed,  not  on  this  occasion  only,  a 
readiness  for  which  other  holders  of  that  office  have  not 
been  conspicuous.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  appeared  to  have 
acquired  the  greatest  sum -total  of  credit  in  the  triple  com- 
petition, and  he  was  named  accordingly  to  carry  out  the 
Foreign  Office  in  the  style  of  his  predilection,  for  which  he 
had  won  his  prizes,  as  well  as  to  contribute  a corresponding 
outside  to  the  adjacent  India  Office,  the  interior  of  which 
was  claimed  by  that  department  for  its  official  architect, 
inherited  from  the  Company,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt. 

The  situation  which  led  to  this  was  not  that  capricious 
turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel  which  had,  since  the  competition, 
sent  the  idea,  now  at  last  revived,  of  rebuilding  the  War 
Office  into  infinite  space,  but  that  the  abolition  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  demolition  of  their  house  in  Leadenhall 
Street  necessitated  a new  India  Office  for  the  Queen’s 
Government.  Lord  Palmerston’s  return  to  office  next  year 
was,  however,  celebrated  by  Mr.  Scott  being  compelled  to 
carry  out  his  work  in  the  style  which  he  disliked,  had  not 
competed  with,  and  did  not  excel  in.  Essentially  equitable 
as  we  think  the  choice  of  Mr.  Scott  was,  it  did  not  pass 
without  much  heartburning ; and  in  the  meanwhile  the  iU 
faith  to  distinguished  English  prize-winners  after  the  com- 
petition for  Lille  Cathedral  helped  to  augment  the  re- 
actionary wave  of  disfavour  against  competitions  as  the 
mode  of  selecting  the  architects  of  great  buildings.  Some 
trials  of  strength,  however,  of  more  or  less  importance 
were  set  on  foot,  chiefly  under  South  Kensington  and 
Colesque  influence,  during  the  mildly  bustling  era  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  second  reign,  which  do  not  call  for  record,  for 
they  were  not  of  a nature  to  retrieve  lost  ground.  A few 
years  brought  round  another  era  of  great  competitions,  om 
the  simultaneous  calls  for  new  Law  Courts  and  for  a new 
National  Gallery,  embarked  upon  by  Mr.  Cowper-Temple 
(now  Lord  Mount-Temple),  and  carried  out  by  Lord  John 
Manners  during  his  thii’d  tenure  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sionership..  A new  departure  was  on  these  occasions  at- 
tempted, for  as  the  competitors  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Public  Offices  had  been  unlimited,  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  adventurers,  so  the  present  invitations  were 
restricted  to  a small  selected  list  of  architects,  with  a fixed 
payment  to  the  unsuccessful.  But  into  this  symposium  of 
approved  athletes,  too.  Ate  cast  her  apple.  The  judges  for 
the  Law  Courts,  comprising,  by  the  way,  only  one  man  of 
artistic  renown,  and  that  a renown  in  no  way  connected  with 
architecture,  divided  the  single  prize  wMch  they  were 
legally  entitled  to  assign  between  two  men,  at  which  the 
Law  Officers  frowned,  and  the  judges  of  the  National 
Gallery,  while  making  awards  of  relative  merit  for  the  re- 
cast and  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  actual  building  (both 
projects  being  invited),  were  driven  to  confess  that  no  com- 
petitor quite  came  up  to  the  mark.  More  heartburnings  of 
course  greeted  both  verdicts,  while  out  of  the  hubbub  Mr. 
Street  emerged  at  the  Law  Courts  and  Mr.  Edward  Barry 
at  the  National  Gallery. 

Not  unnaturally  a new  and  a prolonged  epoch  of  com- 
petitive stagnation  ensued,  which  is  about  to  give  place  to 
the  excitement  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  competition  for  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Office.  Unlike  any  which  has  gone 
before,  this  is  not  to  be  absolutely  either  an  unlimited  or  a 
lirsited  one.  But  first  there  is  to  be  an  unlimited  one,  upon 
easy  conditions  and  at  the  cost  of  the  competitors,  out  of 
which  ten  selected  champions  are  to  enter  the  lists  for  a 
more  complicated  and  final  struggle,  embracing  more  draw- 
ings and  on  a larger  scale,  with  fixed  remuneration  to  all, 
and  the  promise  of  the  work  and  25,000?.  to  the  victor  if 
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he  fulfils  the  future  conditions.  The  experiment  is  not 
absolutely  novel,  but  it  has  not  previously  been  tried  on  so 
large  a scale  and  for  a national  object.  The  present  limited 
competition  is  not  to  be  a matter  of  form,  but  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a process  of  natural  selection.  We  wish  the 
enterprise  all  success.  Indeed  the  teachings  of  previous 
competitions  compelled  the  adoption  of  some  novel  experi- 
ment. The  details  of  the  prehminary  competition  (which 
have  alone  been  published),  the  measurements,  the  number 
of  drawings  asked  for,  and  so  forth,  are  fully  laid  down,  but 
it  would  be  too  tedious  here  to  enumerate  them.  We  must, 
however,  call  special  attention  to  one  condition  which  is 
beyond  cavil — namely,  that  the  designs  of  the  first  competi- 
tion are  to  be  locked  up  by  the  judges,  and  not  exhibited. 
The  alleged  reason  is  to  prevent  copying,  but  it  is  equally 
commendable  as  a proclamation  of  self-rehance,  which  augurs 
well  for  a manly  decision.  There  will,  of  course,  be  plenty 
of  grumbling  at  the  exclusion  of  public  opinion  from  its 
darling  oflfice  of  officious  assessorship,  but  such  complaints 
will  only  have  the  wholesome  result  of  keeping  the  judges 
up  to  the  level  of  a responsibility  which  they  must  discharge 
without  adventitious  help. 

If  any  unknown  genius  has  anywhere  emerged  or  is 
prepared  to  bimst  out  of  the  obscurity  of  pupildom  or  rui’al 
practice,  now  will  be  the  time  for  him  to  declare  his  presence 
at  a moment  when  the  field  is  so  unhappily  open,  for  the 
ranks  of  illustrious  architectural  veterans  have  been  sadly 
thinned  since  the  twin  competitions  for  the  Law  Courts  and 
the  National  Gallery  took  place.  As  Mr.  Street  and  Mr. 
E.  Barry  appeared  on  both  of  those  selected  lists,  they 
were  thus  reduced  to  a sum-total  of  some  dozen  and  a half 
architects ; and  yet  in  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  death 
has  reduced  that  handful  by  the  names  of  Abraham,  Edward 
Barry,  Raphael  Brandon,  Burges,  Somers  Clarke,  the 
younger  Cockerell,  Garling,  Owen  Jones,  Scott,  Street, 
Digby  Wyatt — men  who  with  very  few  exceptions  would 
even  now  have  been  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  presumably  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight.  But  after  all,  everything  depends 
upon  the  judges,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a list  which 
shall  be  composed  of  men  strong  enough,  wise  enough,  and 
instructed  enough  to  mediate  between  official  necessities, 
constructive  soundness,  sanitary  forethought,  and  artistic 
obligations.  There  is  hardly  a public  building  which  has 
yet  been  raised  dm-ing  this  century  which  has  not  been 
called  to  account  in  one  or  other  of  these  respects ; while 
the  accumulated  experience  of  old  shortcomings  makes  it 
more  inexcusable  in  the  future  to  slip  upon  the  narrow 
pathway  of  architectural  virtue. 

We  have  not  much  to  add  upon  the  specific  circumstances 
of  the  future  edifice.  We  have  already,  and  more  than 
once,  said  that,  while  we  should  have  preferred  the  Great 
George  Street  site,  and  while  we  regret  that  on  grounds  of 
economy  the  site  of  Biddulph’s  Bank  at  Charing  Cross 
should  not  have  been  bought,  and  that  the  opportunity 
should  have  been  lost  of  opening  a direct  vista  to  the  Mall, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are  content  to  accept  the  inevitable. 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  Lefevre’s  scheme  for  rebuilding  the 
Great  George  Street  and  Parliament  Street  block  is  a great 
set-oflf  for  the  loss  of  that  area  for  these  particular  public 
buildings.  Certainly,  irrespective  of  collateral  considera- 
tions, the  chance  of  raising  a great  public  biiilding,  with 
one  face  to  Charing  Cross  and  the  other  to  St.  James’s  Park, 
is  an  opportunity  for  which  any  architect  might  long,  and 
which  ought  to  stimulate  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
make  his  own.  Time  will  show  how  far  competitors  and 
judges  are  equal  to  the  occasion. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  rumours  and  speculations  which  make  up  the 
foreign  correspondence  of  newspapers  bear  a curious 
and  varying  relation  to  international  transactions.  Some 
of  the  writers,  in  addition  to  ability  and  experience,  have 
access  to  official  sources  of  information ; but,  when  a diplo- 
matic secret  is  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  the 
world,  the  disclosure  is  generally  a calculated  indiscretion. 
Judicious  observers  of  public  affairs  can  often  distinguish 
between  the  guesses  of  correspondents  and  their  record  of 
facts  and  authoritative  opinion.  The  same  kind  of  com- 
munications are  for  the  most  part  made  by  French  and 
German  journalists  in  their  original  columns.  It  is  perhaps 
permissible  to  claim  for  English  amateur  diplomatists  a 
comparative  exemption  from  the  mistakes  which  arise  from 
excessive  ingenuity.  It  would  have  been  an  idle  experiment 


to  attempt  to  convince  English  readers  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  a visit  of  a few  hours  to  Copenhagen,  reversed  or  modified 
the  policy  of  half  a dozen  sovereigns.  The  political  puzzles 
which  are  constantly  arising  in  South-Eastern  Europe  offer 
a better  field  for  conjectural  comparison  of  disputed  facts. 
There  must  be  a mode  of  accounting  for  the  apparently 
capricious  changes  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Bulgaria. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  Russian  intrigues  should  have 
been  discontinued,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have 
been  even  temporarily  baffled.  The  coalition  of  the  two 
indigenous  parties  against  the  officious  foreigner  seemed  not 
a little  suspicious  until  it  appeared  that  the  Russian 
Government  disapproved  of  any  indigenous  movement.  The 
most  definite  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  recent 
events  is  that  the  Imperial  agents  habitually  rely  on  the 
democratic  factions  in  the  little  States  which  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  return  of  a majority 
which  is  called  Liberal  at  a late  Servian  election  is  regarded 
as  a triumph  of  Russia,  though  some  writers  affirm  that  the 
Servian  Radicals  rather  incline  to  France.  It  is  possible 
that  the  professed  friends  of  liberty  and  popular  government 
may  suddenly  discover  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  reigning  King,  who  has  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  Austria,  the  pretender  who  has  lately  formed 
a family  alliance  with  Montenegro. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  disturbances  in  Croatia  have 
not  been  attributed  to  Russian  interference.  Western 
politicians  have  good  reason  for  hesitating  before  they  allow 
their  sympathies  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  malcon- 
tents, who  may  soon  assume  the  character  of  insurgents. 
The  threatened  rebellion  is  directed,  not  against  the  Haps- 
BURG  dynasty,  but  against  the  constitutional  Government  of 
Hungary.  Five-and-thirty  years  ago  the  Croatians  were 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  Court  in  its  efforts  to 
suppress  the  ancient  liberties  of  Hungary.  The  present 
Emperor  has  proved  his  sincere  regard  for  the  rights  of  all 
the  various  races  which  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  In 
Hungarian  affairs  he  executes  the  policy  of  a Cabinet 
which,  as  in  other  constitutional  countries,  represents  a 
Parliamentary  majority.  The  dependence  of  Croatia  on  the 
Crown  of  Hungary  can  only  be  abolished  by  a revolution, 
to  which  the  present  King  will  never  be  a party.  The 
German  subjects  of  Austria  are  united  with  the  Hunga- 
rians in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Slav  popula- 
tion. It  may  be  hoped  that  some  compromise  will  be  found 
practicable  before  the  Panslavonic  agitation  is  revived  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  The  division  of  large  portions  of 
the  Empire  into  petty  States  would  be  the  gravest  of  misfor- 
tunes to  the  various  provinces.  The  treaty  or  understand- 
ing with  Germany  which  secures  Austria  against  external 
aggression  greatly  facilitates  the  dealings  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Vienna  and  Pesth  with  domestic  difficulties.  It  is 
not  certain  wffiether  the  compact  has  been  of  late  formally 
renewed,  but  it  undoubtedly  retains  its  original  validity. 

The  two  great  central  Empires  are  strong  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  less  powerful  States ; and  even  if 
they  encourage  the  formation  of  an  auxiliary  league,  they 
will  probably  reserve  to  themselves  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  common  policy.  Any  relations  which  may  have  been 
formed  with  Roumania  will  operate  as  a check  on  Russian 
encroachment.  It  w'ould  in  the  contingency  of  a rupture 
be  advantageous  to  detach  Italy  and  Spain  from  the  cause 
of  France ; but  both  countries  are  liable  to  political  changes 
which  might  disturb  existing  combinations.  Germany  and 
Austria  ■will  not  relax  their  precautions  against  possible 
dangers  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  at  least  as  long 
as  Prince  Bismarck  retains  his  power.  The  alliance  is 
essentially  defensive  and  peaceful,  though  it  is  often  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented ; but  it  is  not  surprising  that  French 
sensitiveness  is  occasionally  excited.  An  ingenious  ■writer 
some  time  since  caused  a certain  alarm  by  circulating  a 
report  that  Prince  Bismarck  purposed,  after  admittmg  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Roumania  into  the  alliance,  to  propose  a general 
and  simultaneous  disarmament.  If  the  story  had  been  more 
generally  believed,  it  would  have  been  regarded  through- 
out France  as  a warlike  demonstration.  A demand  for 
the  reduction  of  the  French  army  woidd  have  been  re- 
sented as  a challenge  or  an  ultimatum.  A similar  proposal 
was  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Government  by  Napoleon  III. 
between  i866  and  1870,  but  the  Minister  coldlyrephed  that 
the  peculiar  organization  of  the  Prussian  army  rendered 
such  a measure  impossible.  The  objection  would  perhaps 
not  have  been  fatal,  if  the  scheme  had  been  politically 
acceptable;  but  Count  Bismarck  was  at  the  time  engaged 
in  organizing  the  forces  of  Northern  and  Southern  Germany 
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on  the  Prussian  model.  The  military  system  which  is  now 
universally  established  on  the  Continent  would,  in  fact, 
render  disarmament  not  so  much  impracticable  as  illusory. 
After  the  scheme  had  been  adopted  by  common  consent,  tlie 
whole  population  would  still  be  trained  to  arms,  though  the 
proportion  between  the  active  army  and  the  reserve  might 
be  altered.  The  formation  of  the  new  Prussian  army  after 
the  disaster  of  Jena,  under  the  vigilant  supervision  of 
Napoleon,  proves  the  impossibility  of  limiting  armaments 
which  may  be  ultimately  applied  to  hostile  purposes.  There 
is  little  hope  that  the  scale  of  military  preparations  will  be 
reduced  during  the  present  generation.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  England  will  ultimately  be  able  to  abstain  from 
following  the  common  example. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  peaceable 
assurances.which  are  addressed  to  France  by  official  or  semi- 
official German  writers.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Prince 
Bismabck  may  find  satirical  amusement  or  mischievous 
pleasure  in  watching  the  remote  enterprises  which  to  a certain 
extent  both  absorb  the  attention  and  dissipate  the  forces  of 
his  formidable  neighbour ; but  he  is  entitled  to  boast  of  his 
benevolent  sympathy  with  French  ambition  as  long  as  it 
confines  itself  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific.  While  the 
French  Government  abstains  from  meddling  with  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  it  is  welcome  to  conquer  Tunis,  Tonquin,  and 
Madagascar.  The  calculation  is  plausible ; but  it  may 
possibly  he  found  erroneous.  The  success  of  the  various 
undertakings  which  have  provoked  adverse  English  criti- 
cism might  encourage  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  nation. 
The  Algerian  wars,  which  lasted  from  the  date  of  the 
original  settlement  for  a quarter  of  a century,  involved 
much  expenditure  of  life  and  money,  with  inconsiderable 
material  results ; but  the  campaign  in  North  Africa  kept 
the  military  spirit  alive,  and  encouraged  the  confidence 
which  lasted  through  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  and 
only  disappeared  after  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan.  The 
enormous  numbers  of  the  French  army  render  the  loss  of  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  men  almost  imperceptible, 
and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  France  are  dqual  to  any 
emergency.  Some  Frenchmen  may  perhaps  resent  the 
pa,troniy.ing  approval  which  is  accorded  to  the  renewed 
activity  of  the  French  Government  in  outlying  parts  of  the 
world.  The  comments  of  some  Enghsh  journalists  display 
a greater  want  of  tact,  and  are  more  annoying. 

Criticisms  on  the  inexpediency  of  two  or  three  simul- 
taneous colonial  wars  are  the  less  acceptable  because  they  are 
at  least  partially  insincere,  not  in  their  tenor,  but  in  the 
ostensible  motive  of  counsels  which,  although  they  may  be 
prudent,  are  not  disinterested.  It  is  less  offensive  to  protest 
against  a war  with  China  because  it  will  be  deleterious  to 
English  commerce  than  to  affect  soheitude  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  aggressor.  If  there  were  no  English  trade 
with  Tonquin,  with  China,  or  with  Madagascar,  the  impend- 
ing drain  on  French  resources  would  be  regarded  with  com- 
placent toleration.  Foreign  critics  not  unnaturally  remark 
that  the  nation  which  is  most  aggressive  in  barbarous  and 
semi-civilized  countries  is  also  most  censorious  when  its  ex- 
ample is  followed  by  imitative  rivals.  The  reason  is  that 
no  enterprise  of  the  kind  can  be  undertaken  by  any  foreign 
Power  without  interference  with  English  commerce.  An 
Enghsh  invasion  of  Tonquin  would  have  caused  no  material 
injury  to  France,  even  if  it  had  provoked  misunderstand- 
ings between  CMna  and  European  traders.  The  loss  to 
England  may  be  great  enough  to  explain  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction which  now  prevails.  The  French  Government 
and  nation  will  certainly  not  be  deterred  from  any  under- 
taking by  the  fear  that  it  may  injuriously  affect  English 
interests.  Still  less  will  they  be  inclined  to  accept  re- 
monstrances which  are  professedly  founded  on  a fear  that 
France  may  be  injured  or  weakened. 


MR.  SHAW’S  CASE. 

The  full  and  clear  statement  of  Mr.  Shaw  at  Exeter 
Hall  disposes  of  the  report  that  his  official  superiors 
had  used  their  influence  to  prevent  his  furnishing  any 
direct  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  towards 
him.  Such  reticence  might  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
Government ; and  it  would  have  been  wholly  admirable  if  a 
writer  who  apparently  speaks  with  authority  had  not  in- 
discreetly dropped  a hint  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
being  a Liberal  Government  makes  Nonconformists  speci- 
ally desirous  to  oblige  it.  The  ramifications  of  party  spirit 


are  extensive  and  peculiar.  Almost  from  the  beginning  it 
has  been  evident  that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  earnest  desire, 
if  not  his  only  desire,  to  hush  up  the  affair.  The  word 
almost  has  to  be  inserted,  because  no  one  has  forgotten  the 
portentous  gravity  with  which  his  original  announcement 
of  the  outrage  was  made.  It  must  be  left  for  the  his- 
torian or  the  biographer  of  the  future  to  decide  whether 
a reciprocity  of  affection  for  Nonconformist  missionaries, 
or  a desire  to  appear  in  the  entirely  novel  character 
of  a defender  of  Englishmen’s  rights,  or  merely  one  of 
those  unaccountable  and  rocket-like  freaks  of  impulse  work- 
ing in  any  and  every  direction  which  form  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  political  action,  is  to  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  change.  But  the  latter  course 
has,  at  any  rate,  been  consistent,  and  since  Mr.  Gladstone 
first  adopted  it  he  has  stuck  to  it.  The  French  ill-treat 
Consul  Pakenhaji  or  Mr.  Shaw  ! A thing  quite  impossible 
in  so  polite  a nation.  French  treatment  of  prisoners  harsh  ! 
Why  French  jurisprudence  and  criminal  procedure  are  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Besides,  if  any  ill-treatment  and 
if  any  hardship  had  occurred  the  French  Government  would 
be  sure  to  pay  handsomely.  It  would  be  a little  more 
satisfactory  to  some  finical  and  nice  devotees  of  the  national 
honour  if  this  last  hint  had  not  been  quite  so  eagerly 
caught  up.  Some  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  advocates  have  appeared 
to  be  chiefly  absorbed  in  the  question  whether  that  injured 
man  will  get  five  thousand  pounds  or  ten  thousand,  and 
whether  his  Society  may  not  also  put  in  a claim  for  a slice 
of  damages.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Shaw’s  own 
language  on  this  subject  all  that  could  be  desired. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  drift 
of  these  remarks.  Mr.  Shaw,  if  only  half  what  he  alleges 
is  true,  richly  deserves  an  ample  pecuniary  compen- 
sation for  the  loss,  the  indignity,  the  discomfort,  the 
anxiety,  and  the  positive  suffering  which  the  childish 
tyranny  of  the  French  commander  inflicted  on  him.  It 
is  perfectly  right  that  the  London  Missionary  Society 
should  be  reimbursed  to  the  amount  of  every  shillingsworth 
of  the  property  which  it  may  have  lost,  and  of  the  extra 
expenses  to  which  it  has  been  put.  But  the  published 
accounts,  uncontradicted  by  anything  of  weight  from  the 
French  side,  show  that  something  more  than  this  is  re- 
quired. The  original  charge  (or  one  of  them,  for  they 
were  many  and  Protean)  against  Mr.  Shaw  appears  to 
have  been  of  such  a preposterous  character  that  probably 
no  jurisprudence  except  that  which,  tesie  Mr.  Gladstone, 
is  the  admiration  of  the  world  would  in  the  circumstances 
have  entertained  it.  French  soldiers  and  sailors  looted 
Mr.  Shaw’s  cellar  and  dispensary  during  his  absence,  with 
the  certain  results  of  taking  too  much  of  the  contents  of 
the  former,  and  the  probable  result  of  mistaking  some  of 
the  contents  of  the  latter.  Thereupon  this  minister  of 
religion  was  solemnly  arrested  and  charged  with  having  at- 
tempted to  poison  French  soldiers  by  leaving  drugged  liquor 
about  his  premises.  Setting  aside  the  wild  improbability 
of  such  a crime  in  such  a person,  there  is  of  course  the  con- 
clusive answer  that  the  honest  French  soldiers  had  no  con- 
ceivable business  with  Mr.  Shaw’s  cellar  or  its  contents. 
An  English  judge  once  laid  it  down  that  no  legal  respon- 
sibility (unless  A stands  in  the  direct  relation  of  guardian 
to  B ) attaches  to  A if  he  stands  by  and  wittingly  allows 
B to  drink  a poisoned  liquor.  Without  going  so  far  as 
this,  it  may  certainly  be  said  positively  that  no  legal  respon- 
sibility can  by  any  possibility  attach  to  A if  B breaks 
into  his  premises  in  his  absence,  steals  his  liquor,  and 
poisons  himself  therewith.  This  fact  seems  indeed  to  have 
forced  itself  on  the  representatives  of  the  finest  juris- 
prudence in  the  world  after  seven  weeks’  considera- 
tion. During  this  time,  Mr.  Shaw,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  his  usual  imagination  and  literary  skill,  pictured  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  enjoying  a nominal  detention  on 
board  a fine  French  frigate,  was  confined  for  three- and- 
twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  a close  cabin, 
allowed  only  the  coarsest  food,  refused  books,  and  generally 
treated  with  almost  every  rigour  short  of  bread  and  water, 
a dark  cell,  and  actual  corporal  punishment.  The  refusal 
to  allow  him  to  see  his  wife,  though  a spiteful  piece  of 
tyranny  enough,  might,  on  the  French  theory  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
dangerous  projects  and  performances,  admit  perhaps  of 
some  formal  excuse ; and  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  much 
commented  on.  But,  if  the  published  accounts  are  to  be 
believed,  the  origin,  conduct,  and  termination  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
imprisonment  appear  to  be  illustrative  in  a very  remark- 
able degree  indeed  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eulogy  on  French 
criminal  procedure,  and  contradictory,  in  a degree  not  less 
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remarkable,  of  his  own  pleasant  imaginings  as  to  Mr. 
Shaw’s  actual  treatment. 

There  will  be,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  not  a few  persons 
to  whom  the  payment  of  some  hundred  thousand  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  the 
'liondon  Missionary  Society  will  seem  by  no  means  accept- 
able as  in  full  of  all  demands  in  this  matter.  Nobody  in 
England  wants  to  go  to  war  with  France,  and  that  for  a 
reason,  among  others,  which  French  nervousness  knows 
very  well,  though  French  vanity  may  affect  to  ignore  it. 
France  has  simply  not  a friend  in  Europe,  and  it  would  very 
ill  become  England  to  add  one  to  the  number  of  her  foes. 
But  such  an  addition  will  assuredly  be  made  sooner  or  later 
if  the  French  continue  to  display  the  feelings,  or  if  they 
venture  to  repeat  the  conduct,  which  they  have  permitted 
themselves  in  this  Madagascar  matter.  The  condition  of 
midsummer  madness  prolonged  into  mid-autumn,  wherein 
they  have  passed  the  last  few  months,  has  just  been  once 
more  deplorablyillustrated  in  the  insane  outcry  raised  against 
King  Alfonso  of  Spain  by  the  Paris  press ; and  it  is  therefore 
perhaps  stUl  too  early  to  appeal  to  Philip  sober.  To 
threaten  Philip  while  he  is  in  the  other  condition  would 
be  to  imitate  the  wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  con- 
duct. But  unless  some  more  definite  and  satisfactory  re- 
paration is  made  for  the  series  of  Tamatave  incidents  than 
the  admission  of  a slight  increase  in  the  deficit  of  the 
Bepubhc  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  still  more  if 
the  spirit  which  distinguishes  those  incidents  be  repeated, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  general  good-will  which  has  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  prevailed  in  England  towards 
France  wOl  be  changed  into  a very  decided  ill-will.  The 
vapourers  of  the  French  press  will  say,  and  indeed  have 
said,  that  as  the  good-will  has  done  them  no  particular  good 
the  ill-'will  can  do  them  no  particular  harm.  That  is  as  it 
may  be ; but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  more  prudent 
sort  of  Frenchmen  will  endorse  the  proposition.  Mean- 
while, in  the  interests  of  both  France  and  England  it 
is  as  well  to  speak  plainly  on  the  matter.  Ill-temper  has 
not  been  confined  to  France  it  is  true ; though  nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  intention  of  a prudent  politician 
than  to  show  such  ill-temper.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
has  also  been  in  England  a certain  attempt,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  its  fugleman,  to  pooh-pooh  all  notion  of  even 
a passing  fit  of  Anglophobia  across  the  Channel,  and  there 
has  been  in  France  a still  more  general  tendency  to  make 
light  of  English  resentment,  and  to  argue  that  it  is  not 
serious.  Both  these  proceedings  are  out  of  harmony  with 
the  facts,  and  therefore  are  sure  to  be  mischievous.  The 
ill-will  towards  England,  of  which  such  acts  as  Mr.  Shaw’s 
arrest  are  the  direct  result,  is  not  confined  to  a few  French 
journalists  or  politicians.  It  is  a great  deal  more  general 
in  France  than  the  average  Englishman  supposes,  though 
it  has  as  yet  merely  an  epidemic  character.  In  England  a 
few  more  cases  such  as  Mr.  Shaw’s  would  in  aU  probability 
create  something  more  than  a Jenkins’s  Ear  excitement. 
The  French  chose  their  man  badly,  and  in  further  meddling 
with  Englishmen  abroad  they  are  likely  to  choose  badly 
again.  Such  Englishmen  to  a very  large  extent,  if  not  to  a 
predominant  extent,  represent  the  classes  which  are  most 
influential  now  in  the  constituencies,  and  even  Radicals 
and  Dissenters,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  non-intervention,  are 
likely  to  look,  and  do  look,  on  interference  with  them  in  a 
temper  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  would  receive 
the  new%  of  an  insult  offered  to  persons  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  very  much  in  the 
interest  of  both  nations,  and  especially  in  that  of  France, 
that  the  facts  of  the  situation  should  be  recognized,  and 
that  England  should  coolly  give,  and  France  sensibly  take, 
a hint  that  patience  with  indignities  offered  to  Englishmen 
is  not  to  be  had  ad  libitum  even  in  ten-thousand-pound 
parcels. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  COUNT  OF  PARIS. 

THOUrGH  it  might  be  good  for  the  French  Royalists  to 
go  for  a time  leaderless,  it  is  hardly  a condition  which 
they  can  be  expected  to  find  agreeable.  It  implies  that,  for 
the  present,  they  must  lay  aside  everything  in  the  nature 
of  organization,  and  trust  to  chance  for  success.  There  are 
some  of  them  to  whom  the  idea  of  waiting  until  France 
calls  for  them  is  less  agreeable  than  it  may  be  supposed  to 
be  to  the  Count  of  Paris.  They  have  not  so  many  years 
during  which  waiting  is  possible,  and  they  have  less  on 
which  to  wait.  The  Count  of  Paris  will  accept  the  throne 


of  France  if  it  is  offered  him,  but  it  will  hardly  be  with  any 
thought  of  personal  enjoyment  to  follow.  Duty,  honour, 
or  a sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  family,  or  of  what 
his  country  may  demand  from  him — these  and  similar 
considerations  leave  him  no  real  choice  in  the  matter. 
If  they  did,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  would 
exchange  his  present  tranquillity  for  the  unrest  of  modern 
kingship.  It  is  not  so  with  all  his  supporters.  They 
must  live,  and  with  some  of  them  this  necessity  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  making  a livelihood.  Even  with 
those  who  are  relieved  from  this  degrading  obligation, 
there  is  the  scarcely  less  imperative  necessity  of  finding 
something  with  which  to  occupy  their  time  and  thoughts. 
For  the  supply  of  both  these  wants  they  have  been  wont  to 
look  to  the  Count  of  Chambord.  He  has  furnished  them 
all  with  work,  and  some  of  them  vsith  money.  With  his 
death  both  forms  of  subsidy  came  to  an  end;  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  those  who  have  benefited  by  them  should 
think  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Count  of  Paris  to 
revive  them.  It  is  equally  natural  that  the  Count  of  Paris 
should  be  extremely  un\valling  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
him.  He  has  formed,  no  doubt,  a very  distinct  conception 
of  what  the  prospects  of  a restoration  are,  and  of  the  part 
he  ought  to  play  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
That  conception  is  pretty  well  summed  up  in  the 
maxim.  Do  nothing  until  what  you  do  shall  be  done  in 
obedience  to  the  unmistakable  call  of  France.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  express  tke  course 
which  policy  would  bid  him  adopt  if  he  could  be  guided 
solely  by  his  own  judgment.  If  there  be  anything  that 
could  do  harm  to  the  cause  of  Monarchy  in  France  it  is  the 
notion  that  such  a thing  can  be  brought  about  except  by 
the  spontaneous  act  of  the  nation.  So  long  as  the  Count  of 
Paris  does  none  of  the  things  which  go  to  make  up  the 
popular  idea  of  a Pretender,  no  one  is  tempted  to  entertain 
any  such  thought.  He  is  a possible  reserve  force,  but  he  is 
nothing  more.  Let  him  once  be  identified  in  the  popular 
imagination  with  the  hatching  of  Royalist  conspiracies,  and 
he  will  be  credited  with  thinking  of  his  own  interest  and 
not  of  the  interest  of  France.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
excitement  of  a pretender’s  life  that  would  be  likely  to 
make  up  to  the  Count  of  Paris  for  the  loss  of  the  solid 
advantages  which  obscurity  confers. 

It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  he  will  be  able  to  take 
the  course  which  his  own  judgment  suggests.  If  he  is  not, 
he  will  not  be  the  first  man  who  has  been  compelled  to  lead 
his  followers  into  action  when  taste  and  policy  alike  bade 
him  keep  them  back.  Am  article  in  the  Fran^ais  the  other 
day  shows  that  the  most  cautious  of  the  politicians  by  whose 
advice  the  Count  of  Paris  is  likely  to  be  guided  are  in  doubt 
upon  this  point.  No  one  sees  more  clearly  than  M.  Thureau- 
Dangin  how  often  and  how  fatally  the  French  Royalists 
have  injured  their  cause  by  wrong-headed  impetuosity.  No 
one,  we  may  be  sure,  would  be  more  determined  if  left  to 
himself  to  leave  the  Republic  to  work  out  its  manifest  des- 
tiny without  check  or  molestation.  But  even  he  fore- 
sees that  it  may  be  impossible  to  do  this.  He  notes 
with  a mixture  of  natural  satisfaction  and  intelligible 
regret  that  the  Royalists  have  done  something  more 
than  recognize  the  Count  of  Paris  as  the  undisputed  heir 
to  the  French  throne.  They  have  also,  he  says,  accepted 
his  authority  and  his  leadership.  They  are  disposed  to 
see  in  him  not  only  the  prince  to  whom  the  crown  will 
belong  as  of  right,  whenever  France  shall  once  more  become 
a Monarchy,  but  the  chief  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of 
leading  the  Conservative  party  from  this  day  forward. 
They  are  an  army  in  battle ; an  army  in  battle  needs  a 
commander,  and  that  commander  can  only  be  the  Count  of 
Paris.  M.  Thureau-Dangin  gives  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Count  of  Paris  has  all  the  qualities  that 
go  to  make  a good  general,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  one  drawback  which  is  likely  to  outweigh  them  all. 
That  drawback  is  the  Count’s  position.  In  days  when 
crowns  were  won  by  the  strong  arm  it  was  well 
that  this  arm  should  belong  to  the  men  who  meant 
to  wear  them.  That  a pretender  could  mount  the  throne 
by  his  own  skill  and  determination  was  an  earnest 
that  he  wordd  maintain  himself  in  his  seat  by  the  same 
qualities.  It  is  altogether  different  when  the  means  by 
which  a crown  is  to  be  gained  is  the  free  choice  of  a people 
whom  Republican  failures  have  made  distrustful  of  Re- 
publican government.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  future 
sovereign  should  be  the  best  man  to  determine  in  what 
ways  the  nation  should  be  guided  to  make  this  choice  for 
itself.  The  natural  prelude  to  a constitutional  king  is  a 
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constitutional  pi-etender.  If  the  king  is  to  entrust  himself 
wholly  to  his  Ministers,  it  is  not  well  that  the  pretender 
should  he  too  prominent  in  the  movements  which  are  to 
end  by  placing  him  on  the  throne.  If  he  plays  too  con- 
spicuous a part  in  these  movements,  he  gives  the  Republic 
a handle  which  it  will  not  be  slow  to  use  against  him.  He 
will  be  accused  with  some  reason  of  professing  to  wait  for 
France  to  pronounce  her  free  judgment  in  his  favour,  while 
all  the  time  he  is  working  his  hardest  to  make  that  judgment 
what  he  would  have  it.  The  attitude  which  he  attributes 
to  himself,  and  the  attitude  which  he  has  actually  assumed, 
will  be  necessarily  incompatible,  and  all  the  good  he  ex- 
pected to  get  by  his  theory  will  be  forfeited  by  his  failure 
to  carry  it  out  in  practice. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  Count  of  Paris  will  have 
very  great  difficulty  in  refusing  to  take  the  active  part 
which  his  cooler  judgment  would  dissuade  him  from  taking. 
So  far  as  the  article  in  the  Fran^ais  is  any  guide  to  his 
action,  he  may  be  supposed  to  almost  despair  of  making 
such  a refusal  effectual.  All  that  M.  Thureau-Dangin 
attempts  to  do  is  to  persuade  the  Royalists  to  leave  the 
Count  of  Paris  free  to  choose  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  will  assume  the  leadership  which  it  is  seemingly 
thought  impossible  for  him  to  reject.  The  Count,  he 
says,  has  deserved  this  much  at  their  hands.  It  is  for  him 
to  marshal  his  forces,  to  distribute  his  instructions,  to 
prepare  for  the  day  when  some  decisive  step  is  to  be  taken. 
But  if  it  is  once  admitted  that  these  are  things  which  the 
Royalist  party  have  a right  to  expect  from  the  Count  of 
Paris,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  wait  long  before  he  fur- 
nishes them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  remain  immovable  when 
everybody  round  you  is  urging  and  expecting  you  to  make 
a spring.  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  supply  the  motive 
power,  it  will  be  provided  by  the  mere  nervousness  that 
comes  of  prolonged  uncertainty,  Hotliing  could  do  more 
to  injure  any  prospect  that  the  Count  of  Paris  may  really 
have  of  becoming  king  than  that  he  should  be  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  Royahst  manoeuvres.  If  he  assumes 
the  leadership  of  the  Royalist  party,  he  will  certainly 
become  associated  with  these  manoeuvres,  however  anxiously 
he  may  strive  to  keep  aloof  from  them. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

IF  Parliament  had  been  sitting,  the  Report  of  Captain 
Rice,  R.N.,  might  have  caused  a debate.  In  the  middle 
of  September  it  is  likely  to  be  slightly  noticed  and  speedily 
forgotten.  The  Times  is  content  merely  to  refer  to  its 
existence.  Some  of  the  other  papers  give  abstracts  of  it ; 
and  there  the  matter  drops.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  even 
an  impartial  politician,  if  recent  events  have  allowed  one  to 
survive,  not  to  ask,  first,  why  the  Government  was  not 
aware  of  the  state  of  things  Captain  Rice  reveals  before 
the  discredited  negotiations  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  and, 
secondly,  if  no  proposal  or  statement  is  to  be  made  as  to 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Canal  Company.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  nothing  about  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  traffic.  It  is  possible  Mr.  Childers 
was  equally  ignorant.  But  one  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  he  is  not  actually  in  the  Cabinet,  must 
have  known  all  about  it.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  has  been 
frequently  through  the  Canal.  And,  not  long  ago,  a 
number  of  complaints,  chiefly  made  by  ships’  captains,  were 
formulated  for  the  information  of  Lord  Granville.  The 
blame  rests,  however,  with  another  official  who  is  neither 
in  the  Cabinet  nor  in  any  Ministerial  office.  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson  cannot  but  have  been  well  aware  not  only  that 
such  charges  as  Captain  Rice  makes  could  be  made,  but 
that  neither  he  nor  his  coadjutor,  as  the  English  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  ever  moved  a finger  to 
abate  the  evils  which  Captain  Rice  describes.  They  are 
nothing  new.  Months  ago  many  of  the  facts  he  alleges 
were  mentioned  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  instance.  It 
is  impossible  to  spend  even  an  hour  at  Port  Said  or  Ismailia 
without  hearing  complaints.  Every  captain  of  a merchant 
ship  reports  to  his  employers  more  or  less  as  Captain  Rice 
has  reported  to  the  Admiralty.  If  the  shipowners  who 
now  talk  of  a second  canal  were  to  publish  some  of  these 
reports,  they  would  help  to  relieve  the  weight  of  the  dull 
season,  and  their  complaints  might  eventually  reach  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Childers,  That  they  should  penetrate  to  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  much  to  hope.  Some  very 
curious  revelations  would  be  made  as  to  insolence  on 
the  part  of  the  managers,  and  as  to  peculation  and  in- 


competence on  the  par  t of  the  pilots.  Captain  Rice  has 
shown  how  the  regulations  at  present  in  foice  actually  put 
a premium  upon  bad  steering.  It  is,  he  demonstrates, 
actually  to  the  advantage  of  the  Company  to  run  a .ship 
aground.  On  the  other  hand,  as  but  too  many  cases,  un- 
reported by  Captain  Rice,  would  show,  the  pilots  often 
find  the  agent  of  an  English  shipowner  to  be  a better 
paymaster  than  M.  de  Lesseps;  and  in  this  and  other 
ways  thousands  are  squandered  which  never  appear  in  any 
published  balance-sheet.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  present  rules 
of  the  Canal  that  they  are  drawn  up  by  people  unacquainted 
with  seamanship  and  are  applied  % pilots  ignorant  of 
navigation. 

The  chief  heads  of  Captain  Rice’s  Report  relate  to  the  in- 
solence of  the  Canal  officials,  the  unfair  treatment  of  English 
ships,  as  compared  with  French,  and  the  unfitness  of  the 
pilots  for  their  duties.  English  mail  steamers,  he  says,  are 
detained  seventy -one  hours  in  transit,  French  steamers  only 
forty-eight.  Of  the  1 1 7 pilots  only  three  are  English.  The 
fact  is,  that  any  Frenchman  is  considered  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a Canal  pilot,  whether  he  knows 
anything  of  the  management  of  ships  or  not,  and  the 
wages  are  not  too  low  to  attract  well-trained  Englishmen. 
English  passed  masters  of  good  character  and  proved  ex- 
perience frequently  apply  for  employment  in  the  pilot 
service.  But,  in  spite  of  M.  de  Lesseps’s  very  liberal  pro- 
fessions, “ no  English  need  apply  ” is  the  rule  of  the  Canal 
Company.  As  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  French  pilot 
does  an;^hing  for  the  steamer  nominally  in  his  charge,  we 
may  perhaps  look  forward  to  the  eventual  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory pilotage.  Our  men-of-war  and  transports  did  very 
well  without  pilots  last  year.  As  Captain  Rice  observes, 
although  eveiy  ship  is  compelled  to  take  a pilot  on  board, 
the  responsibility  of  steering  the  vessels  rests  with  the 
commander.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Canal 
officials  Captain  Rice  has  much  to  say.  The  great  tug- 
boat question  is  a constant  source  of  irritation.  The  Com- 
pany will  not  allow  any  steam-launch  in  the  Canal  unless 
it  has  been  specially  inspected  and  approved  by  a French 
official.  As  the  Company  has  a small  number  of  these  in- 
dispensable vessels  for  hire,  no  French  official  ever  does 
approve  of  a tug  belonging  to  any  one  else.  During  the 
cholera  outbreak,  when  every  moment  was  precious,  and 
delay  meant  loss  of  life,  the  officials  would  not  allow  Captain 
Rice  to  employ  an  Enghsh  steam-tender,  though  they  had 
not  one  at  hand  of  their  own.  We  know  very  weU  what  a 
French  commander  would  have  done  under  such  circum- 
stances in  an  English  port ; but  no  doubt  Captain  Rice 
was  well  aware  with  what  favour  he  would  be  received  at 
home  if  he  thought  more  of  the  lives  of  English  soldiers 
than  of  the  susceptibilities  of  French  officials.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  however,  that  if  Captain  Rice  had  been  in  the 
merchant  service,  rather  than  in  the  Royal  Navy,  he  would 
have  found  a way  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  licenser 
of  tugs. 

It  is  impossible,  unfortunately,  for  English  shipowners  to 
“ Boycott  ” the  Canal.  A few  lines  are  now  sending  an 
occasional  steamer  to  Australia  by  the  Cape  route ; but  for 
India  such  a course  involves  a probable  loss  of  time.  This 
loss  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  delays  in  the  Canal  are  every  year  increasing  as  the 
traffic  increases.  The  managers — that  is,  the  local  officials 
at  Ismailia  and  Port  Tewfik — are  not  qualified  for  their 
duties.  They  were  able  to  get  on  pretty  well  when  a fourth 
only  of  the  present  number  of  ships  traversed  the  Isthmus. 
It  is  very  possible,  and  has  indeed  been  asserted  publicly 
without  contradiction,  that  the  Canal  as  it  is  would  suffice  for 
the  present  traffic,  and  even  for  a slight  increase,  if  the  French 
officials  were  removed.  The  “ Chef  du  Transit  ” — a lofty  indi- 
vidual, who  wears  a handsome  uniform,  and  indulges  in  un- 
approachable hauteur  of  manner — lives  neither  at  Port  Said 
nor  at  Suez,  but  at  Ismailia,  though  ships  do  not  go  within 
miles  of  that  town.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  his  gold  buttons, 
he  is  a civilian,  as  are  his  deputies  at  either  end  of  the 
Canal ; and,  though  there  is  a naval  officer  on  his  staff,  he 
seldom  shows  signs  of  a separate  existence,  and  certainly 
never  interferes  to  help  seamen  oppressed  by  land-made 
laws.  Finally,  an  “ Agent  Superieur  ” lives  at  Cairo,  where 
he  receives  complaints  and  acts  as  intermediary  between 
the  Canal  officials  and  the  central  Board  at  Paris.  A ship’s 
captain  is  in  too  great  a hurry  to  wait  for  a decision 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  roundabout  sj’^stem.  He 
has  perhaps  been  ill-treated  in  the  Canal ; but  he  wants 
to  get  on,  and,  once  at  liberty  at  Suez,  he  only  writes  home 
to  the  owners,  and  makes  no  further  delay.  Thus  it  is  that. 
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when  such  a Report  as  this  by  Captain  Rice  is  published, 
the  Directors  in  Paris  will  probably  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  aver  that  no  such  complaints  come  to  them ; and,  if  the 
charge  is  pressed  with  any  force,  they  may  appeal  to  Sir 
Rivers  Wilson  without  much  fear  that  he  wiU  side  with 
his  oppressed  countrymen.  Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting, 
but  perhaps  not  very  profitable,  to  wonder  what  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing  in  the  matter. 


GAROTTING. 

WE  have  for  several  weeks  past  called  attention  to  the 
sudden  and  widespread  revival  of  burglary,  and  urged 
on  those  responsible  for  the  protection  of  society  that  the 
weapons  with  which  those  of  the  pohce  who  have  to  under- 
take dangerous  duty  are  armed  are  quite  insuflScient.  The 
season  for  burglary  begins,  not  unnaturally,  earlier  than  the 
season  for  garotting  and  highway  robbery.  During  the 
present  month  a large  number  of  well-to-do  householders  are 
out  of  town,  and  their  absence  gives  the  housebreaker  facili- 
ties which  he  will  miss,  even  in  the  long  nights  of  winter, 
when  the  families  again  occupy  their  dwellings.  The 
garotter’s  season,  however,  does  not  begin  till  the  days 
begin  sensibly  to  shorten ; and  the  shortening  of  the  days 
coincides  with  the  period  when  persons  with  gold  watches 
in  their  pockets  and  bank-notes  in  their  pocket-books 
return  to  their  homes  in  London.  During  the  summer 
months  we  are  in  the  habit  of  congratulating  ourselves 
that  burglaries,  violent  robberies,  Irish  outrages,  and  the 
like  are  on  the  decrease ; and  it  is  only  the  inevitable 
return  of  the  season  which  gives  especial  facilities  to 
outrage-mongers  of  all  classes  which  shows  us  that  our 
optimism  has  been  premature.  When  the  opportunity 
recurs,  the  outrages  begin  to  recur  also.  We  have  lately 
noticed  at  some  length  the  burglaries  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  month  in  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  week  a case  of  garotting — only  too  likely  to 
be  followed  by  other  cases  of  the  same  kind — has  occurred 
on  Blackheath.  The  story  is  one  of  a kind  that  has  often 
been  heard  before.  A gentleman,  Dr.  Ditcham,  of  Black- 
heath,  returning  home  between  eight  and  nine  on  Monday 
evening  last,  was  asked  by  a stranger  for  assistance,  with 
the  not  uncommon  addition,  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
spoke  to  him,  of  a reference  to  a “ wife  and  family.”  Before 
he  had  time  to  answer  he  became  insensible,  and,  when  he 
regained  consciousness,  found  himself  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  earth,  and  his  watch,  chain,  and 
money  all  gone. 

This  is  the  first  conspicuous  case  of  garotting  which  has 
happened  this  autumn.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  many 
days  do  not  pass  before  we  hear  of  others.  That  large 
class  of  persons  termed  “ roughs  ” who  amuse  themselves 
during  the  long  summer  evenings  in  assaulting  defenceless 
and  harmless  passers-by,  with  no  other  object,  as  far  as 
Can  be  made  out,  but  a love  of  brutal  and  deadly 
horse-play,  form  the  material  from  which  the  burglar 
and  garotter  are  made.  The  more  fearless  or  ingenious 
of  this  class  rise  to  a calling  in  which  the  maltreatment, 
and  possibly  the  murder,  of  a fellow-creature  is  only  the 
accident  and  not  necessarily  the  object  of  their  activity. 
From  being  a “ rough  ” who  knocks  down  and  kicks  an 
inoffensive  fellow-being  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  act 
itself,  such  a man  develops  into  the  professional  robber 
whose  first  object  is  plunder,  by  which  he  lives,  but 
who  has  recourse  to  the  familiar  methods  of  violence 
whenever  it  enables  him  to  gain  his  end  or  frustrate 
those  who  interfere  with  him.  The  only  argument  which 
has  any  weight  with  this  class  of  criminals  is  physical 
fear ; and  this  is  a fact  which,  though  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  experience,  is  not  practically  recognized  in 
the  arming  of  those  who  have  to  contend  with  them, 
and  is  only  imperfectly  recognized  in  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  them.  The  garotter  can  be  whipped  ; and  so  far 
is  he  from  being  a person  who  can  bear  physical  pain  coura- 
geously, that  it  has  been  stated,  on  the  most  trustworthy 
authority,  that  none  of  those  who  have  suffered  this  punish- 
ment have  been  known  to  bear  it  with  fortitude.  This 
is  the  chief  point  in  the  question.  We  have  a class  of 
persons  among  us  who  are  recldess  of  the  damage  which 
they  inflict  in  order  to  prey  upon  society,  but  who  be- 
come keenly  sensitive  the  moment  them  own  skins  are  in 
danger.  To  an  ordinary  burglar  or  garotter  the  prospect  of 
a few  months  in  prison  has  no  terrors.  He  has  been  there 
before ; he  is  aware  that  he  will  probably  be  there  again  ; 


and  he  knows  that  he  comes  out  of  gaol — ^thanks  to  the 
good  treatment  which  he  there  meets  with — a stronger  and 
healthier  man,  and  one  more  fitted  to  pursue  his  profession, 
than  he  was  when  he  went  into  it.  The  ignominy  of 
imprisonment  does  not  touch  him,  for  he  belongs  to  a class 
which  cannot  sink  lower  than  its  own  level.  But  of  one 
thing  he  has  a wholesome  dread,  and  that  is  the  cat.  This 
fact  has  been  already  proved  in  the  case  of  the  garotter  ; 
it  has  too  long  waited  for  proof  in  the  case  of  the  armed 
burglar.  It  touches  him  just  where  he  has  some  sensi- 
bility left,  and  where  he  will  never  lose  it.  The  punish- 
ment carries  with  it  also  a stigma  which  can  be  appreciated 
by  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  prisoner  when  he  comes 
out  of  gaol.  There  is  a sort  of  false  air  of  heroism  in  the 
minds  of  the  criminal  classes,  which  attaches  to  those  who 
die  by  means  of  the  hangman ; but  there  is  no  such  idea 
connected  with  a man  who  comes  out  of  the  gaol  in  which 
he  has  been  flogged.  His  friends  all  know  about  the 
flogging;  they  know  how  he  must  have  taken  it;  and  they 
know  how  they  would  themselves  take  it  under  the  same 
circumstances.  And  their  reflections  on  this  subject  are 
not  of  a kind  to  encourage  them  to  imitate  the  example  of 
their  discharged  friend. 

Important  as  is  the  question  of  arming  the  police,  the 
question  of  the  punishment  which  the  convicted  criminal 
is  to  receive  is  more  important  still.  Indeed  the  cer- 
tainty, that  the  criminal,  if  caught,  and  proved  guilty, 
would  receive  just  the  sort  of  punishment  which  he  most 
dreads,  would  go  far  to  obviate  any  necessity  for  sup- 
plying the  police,  except  in  special  cases,  with  firearms. 
Both  the  proposal  to  arm  the  police  and  the  proposal 
to  punish  the  armed  burglar  as  we  already  punish  the 
garotter,  rest  on  the  same  basis — namely,  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  criminal  a deterrent  motive  which  he  can 
understand.  He  can  understand  that  a policeman  speci- 
ally armed  is  more  formidable  than  a policeman  with 
nothing  but  a truncheon;  and  he  can  still  more  clearly 
understand  that  imprisonment  with  flogging  is  a very  dif- 
ferent penalty  from  simple  imprisonment.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  latter  is  of  the  two  the  more  efficient 
deterrent.  The  policeman’s  weapon  might  miss;  but  the 
warder’s  cat  does  not.  There  is  a certainty,  as  well  as  an 
ignominy,  about  the  penalty  of  flogging  which  acts  on  the 
imagination  of  the  criminal  as  no  other  punishment  does. 
A few  weeks  or  months  in  gaol  are  to  a large  number  of 
our  fellow-citizens  neither  more  unpleasant  nor  more  de- 
grading than  a corresponding  period  spent  in  the  work- 
house.  The  regular  life  which  they  lead  greatly  improves 
their  health,  and  causes  them  when  they  quit  prison  to 
return  to  their  old  pursuits  with  renewed  vigour.  What 
is  needed  is  to  associate  their  trade  with  peril  in  the  act, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  disgrace  and  acute  pain  when 
they  are  detected.  The  latter  end  is  only  to  be  obtained 
for  men  of  their  sort  by  corporal  punishment  when  they  are 
convicted  ; the  former  only  by  giving,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  suitable  weapons  to  the  police  who  have  to  guard 
the  public  against  them.  One  thing  is  certain ; that  if,  in 
these  fresh  outbreaks  of  burglary  and  garotting,  the  law 
and  its  agents  do  not  do  their  duty,  the  public  will  take 
the  law  into  its  own  hands.  It  is  much  better  that  a few 
policemen  should  carry  weapons  and  a few  ruffians  should 
be  flogged  than  that  it  should  become  habitual  for  respect- 
able and  peaceable  citizens  to  sleep  with  loaded  pistols  in 
their  bedrooms  and  carry  them  on  their  persons  when  they 
go  abroad  after  dark.  Either  the  police  must  protect  the 
public,  or  else  the  public  will  have  to  protect  itself.  We 
may  also  invert  the  proposition,  and  say  that  the  pohce 
cannot  protect  the  public  unless  the  public  protect  the 
police  by  insisting  that  they  shall  be  suitably  armed. 


HYTHE. 

“ rflHE  place  where  the  church  has  a jolly  lot  of  hones  in  it  ” is 
-L  the  description  of  Hythe  not  unfrequently  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  loiterers  on  the  Lees  at  Folkestone.  And  because  of 
these  ghastly  remains  Hythe  is  deemed  a desirable  and  cheerful 
goal  for  an  excursion  by  all  the  various  sorts  of  pleasure-seekers. 
For  the  ordinary  sight-seer  always  finds  a morbid  satisfaction  in 
gazing  at  unburied  bones.  The  relics  of  the  Legion  at  Kdln,  the 
untombed  remains  in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins  at  Rome,  are 
each  among  the  most  popular  sights  of  these  cities,  and  even  where 
there  are  so  many  more  interesting  objects  to  compete  with  them 
they  are  never  omitted  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  “ do  ” the  town 
thoroughly.  Hythe  also  has  many  points  of  interest  besides  the 
bones  that  have  won  it  local  celebrity  to  attract  the  passing 
stranger.  Looking  westward  from  the  Martello  Tower  that 
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stands  where  the  walk  round  the  Folkestone  cliffs  drops  down 
abruptly  upon  Sandgate,  the  church  of  Hythe  is  a conspicuous 
landmark,  some  four  miles  away  across  the  level.  The  line  of 
Martello  Towers  that  mark  the  margin  of  the  laud  shows  us  that 
the  sweep  of  the  great  bay  lying  between  us  and  Dungeness  is  now 
nearly  a mile  distant  from  the  town,  nor  is  any  trace  of  river  or 
estuary  to  be  seen.  Yet  Hythe  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the  five 
principal  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  seaport  next  in  importance  after 
Dover  in  what  has  always  been  the  most  in-the-way  corner  of 
England.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  described  as  “ a pretty 
rode  and  lieth  meatly  straight  for  passage  out  of  Boleyn.”  Now 
it  has  been  completely  over-crowed  by  its  more  popular  neighbour 
Folkestone,  which  was  then  but  a fishing  village,  and  which  has 
now  become  the  highway  for  the  Continental  trade  for  “ passage 
out  of  Boleyn  ” that  Hythe  once  was.  The  same  writer  tells  us 
that  the  estuary  on  which  it  stood  “ croketh  in  so  by  the  shore 
along  and  is  so  bakked  fro  the  mayne  se  with  casting  of  shingil 
that  smaul  shippes  may  cum  up  a large  myle  towards  Folkestan 
as  in  a sure  gut.”  Since  then  the  “casting  of  shingil”  has 
gone  on  so  actively  that  all  trace  of  the  sure  gut  has  dis- 
appeared, and  Hythe  has  been  left  high  and  dry,  a sleepy 
little  inland  town  with  little  vestige  of  its  former  import- 
ance, except  the  size  of  the  church.  For  when  it  ceased  to  be 
a haven  it  had  nothing  left.  We  have  Leland’s  authority  for 
saying  that  “where  the  paroch  church  is  now  was  sumtyme  a 
fayr  abbey  ” ; but  the  “ sumtyme  ” was  far  distant  even  in  his  day, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  ruins  of  “ houses  of  office 
of  the  abbey  ” in  the  churchyard.  At  that  time  Hythe  was  very 
much  diminished  in  size.  Four  parishes  and  their  churches  had 
disappeared.  Fire  and  pestilence  had  been  the  cause.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  fire  had  destroyed  eighteen  score  houses  and 
more,  and  a pestilence  followed ; and  in  the  reign  of  his  great- 
grandson  Richard  a number  of  disasters  came  upon  Hythe  all  at 
once.  Two  hundred  houses  were  burnt  in  one  day.  Five  ships 
were  lost,  and  five  hundred  men  drowned,  and  so  dispirited  were 
the  townsfolk  by  this  run  of  ill  luck  that  they  were  thinking  of 
abandoning  the  place.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
gave  a better  turn  to  the  fortune  of  the  town.  Henry  IV.,  in 
consideration  of  the  sorry  plight  to  which  the  port  had  been 
brought,  relieved  Hythe  for  a time  from  sending  the  contingent  of 
five  ships,  one  hundred  and  five  men,  and  five  boys,  called 
“ gromets,”  which  they  were  expected  to  contribute  to  the  fleet 
of  the  Cinque  Porta.  The  navy  of  these  ports  was  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  king  that  time  out  of  mind  they  stood 
high  in  the  royal  favour,  and  had  many  privileges  and  immu- 
nities unshared  by  the  inland  boroughs.  They  had  a code  of 
law  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  mayor  was  chosen 
from  among  the  twelve  jurats,  as  the  magistrates  were  called. 
The  choosing  of  the  mayor  was  a very  great  function,  at- 
tended with  varying  ceremonies.  At  Sandwich  the  result  was 
announced  by  Sound  of  trumpet  at  dead  of  night  in  the  market- 
place. The  dignity  of  being  chief  magistrate  was  no  doubt 
attended  with  more  honour  than  profit,  and  instead  of  its  being 
an  office  greedily  sought  after  and  canvassed  for,  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  often  great  unwillingness  to  accept  it.  Public 
opinion  bad  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  had  not  sufficient 
zeal  for  the  common  weal  to  induce  them  to  accept  this  onerous 
post,  and  severe  penalties  by  the  laws  of  the  Ports  were  imposed 
on  the  recusant.  At  Dover,  for  instance,  if  any  man  was  chosen 
as  mayor,  and  refused  the  office,  his  house  was  to  be  pulled  down 
about  his  ears.  In  the  other  ports  he  was  liable  to  being  turned 
out  of  his  house,  and  it  was  then  sealed  up  to  prevent  his  return  to 
it,  as  though  to  signify  that  a poor  creature  so  void  of  public  spirit 
was  unworthy  to  have  a dwelling-place  in  the  borough.  Probably 
this  unwillingness  arose  from  the  dread  a man  might  have  of 
getting  into  bad  odour  by  the  execution  of  the  law  on  his  fellow- 
burgesses.  For  the  mayor  and  jurats  were  justices  within  the  liberty 
of  the  borough  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  way  in  which 
justice  was  administered  was  short  and  sharp.  A thief  who  was 
taken  “ back  berende  ” at  Folkestone  or  Dover  was  thrown  over 
the  cliff,  and  at  Sandwich  smothered  or  drowned.  Their  peculiar 
mode  of  dealing  with  debt  was  called  the  right  of  “ Withernam.” 
If  a burgess  of  another  burgh  were  debtor  to  a freeman  of  a Cinque 
Port,  the  Port  issued  a writ  requiring  the  debt  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  of  the  debtor’s  town.  If,  after  this,  the  money  were 
not  forthcoming,  the  first  fellow-townsman  of  the  debtor  who 
came  into  the  Cinque  Port  that  had  issued  the  writ  was  looked  on 
as  liable  for  the  debt,  and  was  in  danger  of  having  his  goods 
seized  for  it.  As  a special  mark  of  the  king's  grace  the  barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  had  the  right  of  carrying  the  canopy  over  the 
king's  head  at  the  coronation  and  of  taking  their  place  at  the  table 
which  stood  at  his  right  hand  at  the  banquet  which  followed  the 
ceremony.  And,  what  was  a more  substantial  benefit,  every  free- 
man of  the  Cinque  Ports  might  trade  toll-free  in  any  other  corpo- 
ration of  the  kingdom.  Though  the  several  ports  were  self- 
governing,  they  were  all  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Warden, 
and  the  king’s  writ  could  not  be  enforced  in  any  of  the  ports 
without  his  consent.  This  very  ancient  office  has  been  filled  by 
many  illustrious  warriors,  from  the  first  Edward  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  court  of  the  Ports  was  originally  held  at  Shep- 
way  Cross,  between  Lyme  and  Hythe,  and  here  the  Warden  or 
Limemarch,  as  he  was  formerly  called,  took  his  oath  on  entry  into 
office.  In  later  times  the  court  was  transferred  to  Romney. 

Hythe  makes  no  pretension  to  a Roman  foundation.  Its  origin 
was  as  thoroughly  English  as  its  name.  But  it  took  the  place  of 
the  Portus  Lemanis,  which  was  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of 


Britain  during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  was  a connecting  link 
between  London  and  the  military  stations  lying  to  the  west.  A 
straight  road  ran  thence  to  Canterbury,  which  centuries  after  was 
known  as  the  Stone  Street.  This  port  is  described  as  standing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Limene.  Some  authorities  maintain  that 
this  river  was  none  other  than  the  Rother,  which  has  altered  its 
course,  and  now  falls  into  the  sea  some  sixteen  miles  away  beyond 
Appledore.  Others  again  assert  that  there  never  was  a river  here, 
and  that  the  Limene  was  an  arm  of  the  sea.  However  that  may 
be,  there  is  no  trace  of  river  or  firth  or  any  water  at  all  now  near 
the  spot.  As  the  sea  withdrew  all  the  importance  of  the  place 
went  with  it.  Huge  shapeless  masses  of  ruin  hanging  on  the 
lonely  hillside  are  all  that  is  left  of  what  was  once  a centre 
of  the  traffic  of  the  world.  Its  buildings  are  said  to  have 
covered  an  area  of  ten  acres,  walled  only  on  the  land  side 
and  open  to  the  sea.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  at  these 
interesting  remains,  as  they  can  only  be  reached  by  a byway 
striking  off  from  the  road  that  runs  from  Hythe  to  Romney. 
And  as  Studfall  Castle,  or  the  fallen  place,  is  the  name  by  which 
it  was  dubbed  ages  ago,  and  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  known 
in  the  district,  the  stranger  who  only  uses  the  Latin  name  may 
ask  his  way  in  vain  of  the  passing  rustic,  to  whom  its  Roman 
origin  is  unknown.  Popular  tradition  points  to  earthquakes  as  the 
cause  of  the  completeness  of  the  overthrow  of  walls  to  whose 
great  strength  the  fragmentary  remains  bear  witness.  That  de- 
structive powers  have  been  at  work  is  plain,  but  the  one  that  has 
wrought  most  scath  has,  there  is  little  doubt,  been  the  hand  of 
man.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ruins  have  been  looked  on  as  a 
mine  of  building  materials  less  laborious  to  work  than  the  quarry. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  stands  a battlemented  mansion 
called  the  Archdeaconry,  and  close  to  it  the  church  of  Lympne 
with  its  massive  thick-set  tower ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
many  a stone  from  the  old  castrum  has  found  its  way  into  their 
walls.  From  the  look  of  what  is  left,  however,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  giving  way  of  the  cliff  has  helped  to  cast  the  wall  down  the  slope. 
Such  a landslip  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1726.  The  summer 
had  been  unusually  wet,  and  one  night  in  the  autumn  the  brow  of 
the  hill  slipped  forward  thirty  or  forty  feet,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  inmates  of  a farmhouse  which  stood  upon  it,  when  they 
found  out  in  the  morning  what  had  happened.  The  house  was 
wooden,  and  escaped  without  damage,  but  the  stone  wall  of  a 
barn  hard  by  was  riven  from  top  to  bottom. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Lympne  parish  lies  the  hamlet  of 
Court-at-Street,  corrupted  into  Oourt-up-Street  by  the  country 
people.  As  the  name  implies,  it  stands  on  the  line  of  the  old 
Roman  road.  The  chapel  here  enjoyed  for  a short  space  much 
such  a celebrity  as  Lourdes  rejoices  in  to-day.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  “ Holy  Maid  of  Kent.”  In  1525  a girl 
of  the  parish  of  Aldington — who  according  to  some  was  troubled 
with  fits,  and  according  to  others  was  the  subject  of  Divine 
inspiration — used  to  resort  here  to  hold  conference  with  the 
Virgin,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated.  A Kentish  his- 
torian shrewdly  suggests  that  the  whole  thing  was  got  up 
by  Richard  Master,  the  parson  of  Aldington,  to  draw  notice 
to  the  chapel,  which  was  much  out  of  repair,  and  prevent  it 
falling  to  ruin.  There  Elizabeth  Barton  had  her  conferences  with 
the  Virgin,  and  she  became  the  fashion.  The  Archbishop  took 
the  matter  up,  and  appointed  a Commission  to  inquire.  The  Com- 
missioners were  so  convinced  of  her  good  faith  that  they  went  with 
her  to  the  chapel,  with  a great  following  of  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
and  3,000  people.  She  was  admitted  as  a nun  into  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Priory  by  the  Archbishop,  and  for  many  years  she  went  on  work- 
ing miracles,  and  prophesying,  and  preaching  the  necessity  of  going- 
on  pilgrimage  to  this  chapel,  and  was  herself  an  object  of  great 
veneration.  However,  she  took  it  upon  her  to  prophesy  that,  if 
the  King  divorced  Katharine  of  Arragon,  his  reign  would  be  over 
within  a month,  and  this  led  to  her  fall.  The  Maid  and  those 
who  had  made  a tool  of  her  to  further  their  own  ends  were  had 
up  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  there  confessed  that  the  whole 
thing  was  an  imposture,  and  after  making  their  public  confession 
after  the  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
parson  of  Aldington,  Dr.  Booking,  and  several  others  were  put  to 
death  at  Tyburn.  Many  others  implicated  were  pardoned  at  the 
request  of  Queen  Anne. 

_ Aldington  itself  lies  further  westward  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill.  Here  the  Archbishops  had  a palace  and  park  for  hunting. 
The  living  was  for  a time  held  by  Erasmus,  who  gave  it  up  for  an 
income  of  16L.  a year.  About  a mile  inland  from  Hythe  stands, 
the  noble  castle  of  Saltwood.  With  it  the  fortunes  of  Hythe 
were  at  one  time  closely  linked.  Indeed  when  Hythe  first  appears 
in  history  it  is  as  a borough  belonging  to  Saltwood.  It  was  thus 
within  the  bailiewick  of  the  Ai-chbishop,  and  his  bailiff  acted  with 
the  jurats  for  the  government  of  the  town  till  the  castle  was  con- 
veyed to  the  King  in  exchange  for  other  lands  by  the  politic 
Cranmer.  An  anchor  dug  up  in  the  valley  between  Saltwood  and 
Hythe  suggests  that  the  sea  once  ran  up  to  it  in  times  long  gone  by. 
The  ruins  as  they  now  stand  show  that  it  was  a place  of  vast  size 
and  great  strength.  The  curtain-wall  and  the  gatehouse  are  still 
well  preserved.  Within  the  wall  is  an  unroofed  building  which 
is  called  the  chapel,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  the 
shape  of  the  windows.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  dining- 
hall.  The  gatehouse  is  now  occupied  as  a farmhouse,  and  a room 
in  it  is  shown  as  the  one  in  which  Becket's  mui-derers  planned 
their  bloody  work,  though  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  built  by 
Archbishop  Courteney.  From  the  battlements  there  is  a wide- 
stretching  view  of  sea  and  shore  sweeping  over  the  Channel  from 
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Grisnez  to  Dungeness.  The  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  grand 
scale  of  the  ruins,  and  the  associations  that  cling  to  the  ivy- 
wreathed  walls  make  the  excursion  to  Saltwood  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  the  many  to  he  made  round  Hythe.  As  for  the 
hones  in  the  crypt  of  the  church,  as  no  one  knows  certainly  how 
they  came  there,  the  curious  may  derive  them  from  a battle-field 
or  from  an  over-filled  churchyard  as  they  wiU. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  at  Southport  just  concluded  will  not  he  recorded 
in  red  letters  in  the  calendar  of  the  Association,  as  few  meet- 
ings of  recent  years  have  been  so  dull  and  wanting  in  interest, 
either  fi:om  a scientific  or  a social  point  of  view.  The  place  was 
ill  suited  for  such  a meeting ; hut  the  General  Committee,  which 
selected  it,  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that,  if  the  promotion 
of  science  has  not  been  very  apparent,  the  financial  success  of  the 
meeting  has  been  well  assured,  as  the  total  number  of  Associates 
present  was  little  less  than  those  who  assembled  at  York  two  years 
ago.  To  spend  a week  or  ten  days  at  the  end  of  the  season  at  a 
third-rate  watering-place  on  the  wrong  coast  of  England,  with  little 
prospect  of  entertainment  except  from  hotel  proprietors  and  lodging- 
house  keepers,  demands  a passion  for  the  advancement  of  science 
which  few  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  British  Association 
possess ; and  consequently  few  of  them,  except  those  occupying 
official  positions,  and  others  having  new  facts  or  old  crotchets  to 
announce,  which  would  not  keep,  or  which  they  could  not  hope  to 
carry  to  Canada  next  year,  attended  the  meeting.  Southport, 
moreover,  is  a new  town,  whose  existence  dates  back  only  about 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  is  utterly  devoid  of  scientific,  manufac- 
turing, or  antiquarian  interest ; and  little  blame  can  be  attached 
to  those  who  stayed  away,  although  much  grumbling  was  heard 
at  the  absence  of  many  of  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  science. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  people  of  South- 
port  did  their  best  in  public  to  show  their  sense  of  the  honour 
which  was  done  them  by  the  visit  of  their  guests.  Their  streets 
and  public  buildings  were  gay  with  many-coloured  flags,  and  their 
beautiful  winter  garden,  hardly  second  to  the  great  palm-house  at 
Kew,  was  illuminated  by  the  electric  light  and  the  soirees  were 
enlivened  by  music  and  singing  of  a kind  and  quality  which  is 
rarely  met  with  in  provincial  towns  except  in  Lancashire. 

The  President’s  address,  however  appropriate  to  an  audience 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  assemble  in  a University  or 
good  county  town,  was  little  fitted  to  that  which  the  Association 
collected  together  at  Southport ; and  it  was  no  doubt  a subject  of 
grave  disappointment  to  many  who  were  present  that  they  could 
not  hear  it,  or  hearing,  could  not  understand.  Most  persons  will 
agree  with  Professor  Cayley  that  the  President’s  address  to  the 
Association  should  be  on  his  own  subject,  and  that  different  sub- 
jects should  be  brought  in  turn  before  the  meetings,  each 
meeting  being  looked  on  as  an  individual  which,  on  evolution 
principles,  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  development  of  the  race.  But 
would  not  this  principle  be  equally  well  carried  out  by  announcing 
beforehand  the  subject  of  the  address,  so  that  the  members  may 
choose  for  themselves  whether  they  will  go  to  it  or  stay  away  ? 
Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  Association  has  cultivated  a varied  and, 
to  a certain  extent,  a non-scientific  and  wonder-loving  audience 
for  its  Presidents  to  astonish  or  enlighten,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  desirable  that  the  evolutionary  development  of  science 
should  be  made  to  act  by  excluding  unfit  members  from  the 
meetings,  rather  than  by  creating  general  discomfort  to  the  whole, 
and  serious  interference  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  After 
aU  it  is  not  the  listeners  to,  but  the  readers  of,  addresses 
like  Professor  Cayley’s  who  are  chiefly  to  be  considered,  and 
no  doubt  the  President  had  them  in  his  thoughts  when  he 
decided  to  confine  his  observations  to  his  own  subject  of  mathe- 
matics. The  address  was  doubtless  read  with  much  real  pleasure 
and  profit  in  hundreds  of  English  studies  the  morning  after  its 
delivery  ; and  when  it  is  published  in  full — for  only  a portion  of 
it  was  read  to  the  meeting — in  the  Report  of  the  Association,  it 
will  be  read  with  equal  interest  all  over  Europe  and  America. 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  few  hundred 
Associates  who  listened  to  the  address  is  very  small  indeed,  and 
the  full  meaning  of  the  evolutionary  principles  inculcated  by  its 
author  are  made  manifest. 

The  lack  of  local  interest  in  the  President’s  address  was  com- 
pensated for  by  the  popular  lecture  of  Professor  Ball  on  the 
methods  of  measuring  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  as 
it  embraced  at  least  one  subject  of  scientific  interest  which  has 
excited  public  attention  during  the  past  year — namely,  the  transit 
of  Venus;  while  the  Associates  with  a practical  turn  of  mind, 
who  look  on  science  as  the  handmaid  of  social  progress,  were 
addressed  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  on  the  somewhat  hackneyed 
subject  of  telephones,  and  by  Mr.  Brunlees  on  improvements 
in  railway  and  dock  construction.  The  popular  side  of  biology 
had  its  expounder  in  Professor  McKendrick,  who  delivered,  we 
hope,  a mortal  blow  at  the  belief  in  the  so-called  “ animal  mag- 
netism” ; and,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  a paper  on  “ Thought  Reading,”  by  Mr.  IBarrett,  was  declined, 
as  not  pertinent  to  the  sciences  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  advance. 

By  a singular  coincidence,  which  perhaps  was  not  quite  acci- 
dental, the  addresses  of  the  sectional  presidents  were  of  the  same 
special  character  as  that  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 


Professor  Henrici  discoursed  in  the  Physical  section  on  the  educa- 
tional value  of  pure  geometry ; Dr.  Gladstone  in  the  Chemical 
section  on  the  “ elements  ” ; and  the  Geological  and  Anthropo- 
logical sections  were  entertained  by  Professor  Williamson  and 
Mr.  Pengelly  on  fossil  plants  and  cavern  researches.  It  was  only 
in  the  Biological  section  that  the  address  was  framed  to  reach 
the  popular  ear.  Professor  Lankester  certainly  delivered  a most 
masterly,  if  not  a most  convincing,  discourse  on  the  endowment  of 
scientific,  and  especially  biological,  research.  It  was  an  elaborate 
argument  based  on  a comparison  of  England  with  Germany  and 
France  in  favour  of  the  establishment  by  Government  of  pro- 
fessorial chairs  and  laboratories  in  London  and  many  of  the  large 
provincial  towns,  a scheme  for  which  he  announced  in  detail. 
The  subject  is  one  on  which  opinion  is  much  divided,  not  only  on 
the  broad  issue  of  the  desirableness  or  the  non-desirableness  of  the 
State  endowment  of  scientific  research  in  any  shape,  but  among 
scientific  men  as  to  the  most  useful  way  of  applying  the  grants 
which  are  already  made,  or  which  might  be  made,  for  such 
purposes.  While  we  are  doubtful  of  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  the  endowment  of  professorial  chairs,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  need  which  exists  for  the  establishment  of  laboratories 
to  enable  students  and  men  of  science  to  pursue  special  inquiries 
to  the  best  advantage  and  at  little  cost  to  themselves  for  apparatus, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  every  one  will  unite  in  supporting  the  scheme 
elaborated  by  the  Committee  of  the  Biological  section,  to  the 
development  of  which  the  address  was  perhaps  mainly  directed 
— namely,  the  inauguration  of  a Zoological  Observatory,  like 
the  well-known  one  established  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Dohrn  at 
Naples,  on  our  own  coast,  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  Such  an  institution  would  be 
found  most  useful  in  continuing  the  objects  for  which  the  Ex- 
hibition was  instituted  by  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  life  histories  of  fishes,  their  food,  and  their  enemies,  and  would 
also  advance  the  study  of  biological  science  in  other  directions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  surplus  funds  received  from 
Members  and  Associates  of  the  British  Association  are  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  research,  but  not  to  the  payment  of  the 
personal  expenses  of  investigators.  This  is  a silent,  but  most  use- 
ful, function  of  the  Association,  and  the  work  accomplished  in  this 
way  is  often  of  the  greatest  value,  though  not  always  attracting 
most  attention  at  the  annual  meetings.  The  reports  of  the 
Anthropometric  Committee  on  the  racial  distribution  and  physical 
characters  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles,  on  the  natural 
history  of  Timor-laut  and  of  Socotra,  on  the  migration  of  birds,  on 
meteoric  dust,  on  caves  in  Ireland  and  Yorkshire,  on  mathematical 
tables,  and  on  various  other  subjects  were  presented  this  year, 
and  are  among  the  best  products  of  the  meeting.  Chief  among 
the  subjects  of  passing  interest  which  were  discussed  in  three 
of  the  sections,  but,  as  we  are  glad  to  note,  with  little  con- 
fidence in  its  feasibleness,  was  the  Jordan  VaUey  Canal  scheme ; 
and  Mr.  Stanley’s  doings  on  the  Congo  attracted  much  attention 
in  the  Geographical  section.  The  biologists  had  nothing  startling 
to  tell  about  protoplasm,  the  physicists  nothing  startling  about 
new  appliances  of  electricity,  and  many  of  the  papers  contributed 
to  aU  the  sections  were  rechauffes  of  papers  and  inquiries  which 
had  already  been  contributed  to  scientific  societies,  but  had  not  yet 
been  published.  This  is,  indeed,  a very  legitimate  way  of  submitting 
scientific  questions  to  the  criticism  of  popular  audiences.  The 
constitution  of  the  Association  renders  it  an  unsuitable  depository 
for  original  communications,  and  its  mission  as  an  advancer  of 
science  is  not  less  valuable  for  its  being  the  medium  of  popular- 
izing science  rather  than  of  sifting  original  research.  It  is  a 
favourite  remark  of  some  of  the  newspapers  from  year  to  year  as 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  come  round  that  it  is  on  its 
trial,  and  vague  hints  are  thrown  out  that  it  is  growing  old  and  use- 
less ; but  this  is  certainly  not  the  aspect  which  it  bears  in  our  eyes. 
Its  faults  tend  rather  to  the  frivolity  of  youth  than  the  smiling 
complaisance  of  old  age.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  manage- 
ment braced  up  a little  in  all  directions,  and  a more  careful  weed- 
ing out  of  worthless  or  unsuitable  papers.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell 
spoke  with  pride  of  the  admission  of  ladies  as  Associates,  and  no- 
body could  be  so  ungallant  as  to  object  to  them  in  that  capacity ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  a very  disturbing  element  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  various  sections.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  papers 
prepared  for  their  special  edification,  but  their  instructive  desire 
for  variety  prompts  them  to  be  constantly  moving  about  from  one 
section  to  another  in  search  of  it,  and  they  not  only  interrupt  the 
business,  but  drag  their  menfolk  about  with  them.  We  hope  they 
will  take  this  hint  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  intended.  The 
meetings  would  be  dull,  nay  unbearable  without  them,  and  if  they 
could  exert  a little  more  patience  in  listening  to  the  expounders 
of  science,  their  presence  everywhere  would  be  most  acceptable. 


ARCHDEACON  DENISON  AND  THE  GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

SOME  thirty  years  ago  Archdeacon  Denison  was  in  the  front  of 
the  fight  on  Church  education  and  the  Conscience  Clause, 
and  was  “ protesting  ” largely  on  the  Gorham  question  and  other 
religious  controversies  of  the  day.  He  had  also  made  himself 
prominent  by  placing  his  name  somewhat  ostentatiously  on  the 
Committee  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opponent  for  the  representation  of 
Oxford  University — we  forget  what  particular  offence  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  recently  committed — who  was  indeed  a sound  Conservative 
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but  also  a very  sound  Protestant,  “ a new  acquaintance  of  yours  but 
an  old  friend  of  mine,”  observed  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  who  took  the 
other  side.  The  Archdeacon  failed  to  induce  many  of  his  friends 
to  follow  his  example  on  that  occasion,  and  it  was  a current  joke 
in  the  Gladstone  Committee  Room  at  Oxford,  “ they  said  a troop 
oometh,  and  lo,  it  wasG.A.D.”  There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  that, 
whether  or  not  the  learned  Archdeacon  “ doth  protest  too  much,” 
he  has  protested  a good  deal  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  has  shown 
himself  generally  a very  active  champion  of  the  Church  Militant. 
That  he  has  never  had  reason  for  his  protests,  or  that  he  has  not 
often  fought  on  the  right  side,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply, 
but  he  has  at  all  events  fought  and  protested  pretty  constantly  and 
in  many  quarrels.  Yet  we  believe  it  is  true  to  say — though  it 
sounds  like  a paradox — that,  with  all  his  fights,  he  has  never  made 
an  enemy.  He  was  once  described  by  one  of  our  contemporaries  as 

the  High  Church  Schoolboy,”  and  there  has  always  remained 
enough  of  the  schoolboy  temper  about  him  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term  — its  frankness,  courage,  and  good  humour  — to 
disarm  all  bitterness  in  those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
most  sharply  into  conflict.  Mr.  Ditcher,  the  Vicar  of  a neighbour- 
ing parish,  prosecuted  him  for  heresy  on  the  Real  Presence,  but  as 
soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  the  Archdeacon  and  his  wife  drove 
over  to  call  on  the  prosecutor  and  renew  their  friendly  intercourse, 
and  on  Mr.  Ditcher’s  death  some  years  later  his  widow  requested 
the  Archdeacon  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  After  their  hottest 
encounters  in  Convocation  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  might  be 
found  seated,  a welcome  and  genial  guest,  at  Dean  Stanley’s 
luncheon-table,  and  he  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  after  the 
Dean’s  death  to  pronounce  a warm  eulogium  in  Convocation — not 
of  course  on  his  opinions,  which  he  strongly  disapproved,  but  on  his 
character.  He  was  often  at  issue  with  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  he  was  a frequent  guest  at  Lambeth,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  an  active  part  in  supporting  the  Tait  Memorial 
Fund.  He  has  in  fact  retained  through  life  not  only  the  pugnacity 
but  the  geniality  and  freshness  of  a schoolboy.  We  may  drop 
the  epithet  “ High  Church,”  for  we  are  thinking  just  now  of  his 
latest,  and  not  his  least  amusing  appearance  in  the  arena,  where 
mo  question  of  orthodoxy  High  or  Low  is  involved.  It  not  the 
less  serves  to  illustrate  the  characteristic  energy  of  the  doughty 
Archdeacon  in  discharging  what  are  not  perhaps  strictly  “ archi- 
diaconal  functions.” 

In  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last  appears  a correspondence  under 
the  heading  prefixed  to  this  article,  Wween  Archdeacon  Denison 
and  Mr.  G.  Cottman,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  at  Paddington.  The  Archdeacon  sends  it 
for  publication  because  he  considers  it  a matter  of  some  public 
concern  that  the  Assistant-Secretary  “ should  not  dispose  of 
a matter  of  fact  between  his  chief  and  myself  against  my 
personal  knowledge  and  statement,  against  probability,  and 
against  testimony.”  Considering  the  summary  manner  in  which 
Railway  oflicials  are  apt  to  “ dispose  of  matters  ” between  the 
public  and  themselves — a point  we  shall  have  a word  to  say 
upon  presently — there  is  no  cause  to  regret  the  course  taken 
by  the  Archdeacon,  who  has  moreover  much  the  best  of  the 
argument,  though  he  is  perhaps  a little  over-bellicose  in  his  manner 
of  enforcing  it.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  original  question  about 
improvements  at  Brent  Knoll  Station,  which  occasioned  the  corre- 
spondence, there  are  no  materials  before  us  for  forming  any  opinion. 
But  we  learn  from  a letter  of  his  in  the  Ti?nes  of  September 
12  that  the  Archdeacon  had  written  early  this  year  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  at  Paddington,  suggest- 
ing such  improvements,  but  up  to  that  time  had  received  “ not  so 
much  as  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledgment.”  Hereupon  Mr. 
Cottman  writes  ofif  in  hot  haste,  “ in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
from  town,”  to  say  he  can  find  no  record  of  any  such  letter  being 
received,  and  to  request  that  a copy  of  it  may  be  sent  him.  The 
Archdeacon  replies  by  return  of  post,  in  terse  and  characteristic 
fashion : — 

1.  That  I kept  no  copy  of  it. 

2.  That  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  its  contents,  and  that  these  were 
as  I have  indicated  in  my  letter  to  the  Times. 

3.  That  I put  my  letter  with  my  own  hand  into  my  private  bag. 

4.  That  I have  not  received  it  again  from  the  Dead-Letter  Office. 

5.  That  I have  positive  evidence  that  it  was  received,  having  found  that 
an  officer  of  the  line  referred  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  received  when 
at  Brent  Knoll  Station  on  a visit  of  inspection. 

The  facts  here  mentioned,  of  the  letter  not  having  been  returned 
from  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  and  of  the  reference  made  to  it  by  an 
officer  of  the  line,  afford — to  say  the  least — pretty  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  it  was  really  received.  Not  so,  however, 
thought  Mr.  Cottman,  who  promptly  rejoined,  with  more  per- 
tinacity than  politeness,  that  his  inquiries  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
he  had  already  announced,  that  the  letter  had  never  been  received. 
He  promised  indeed  to  make  further  inquiry  as  to  “the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  your  letter,”  about  the 
language  of  an  officer  of  the  line,  but  meanwhile  he  ventures  to 
anticipate  the  result  of  his  inquiry,  and  broadly  hints  that  Arch- 
deacon Denison  has  confounded  his  own  imaginary  letter  about 
Brent  Knoll  with  one  actually  received  from  his  brother  Archdeacon 
of  Wells  about  a footbridge  at  the  station  there,  which  does 
indeed  look  like  a very  far-fetched  hypothesis.  To  the  Arch- 
deacon himself  it  seemed  more  than  far-fetched,  and  he  replied  bv 
return  of  post  in  the  following  trenchant  and  pithy  epistle : — 

East  Brent,  Highbriclge,  Sept.  15,  1883. 

Sir, — ^You  have  forgotten  yourself,  and  written  to  me  a letter  which  is 
simply,  impertinent. 


I shall  make  no  reply  to  it  except  to  demand  an  apology  for  the  im- 
pertinence. If  I do  not  receive  such  apology  I shall  publish  your  letters 
and  mine. 

Yours  always, 

George  Anthony  Denison. 

Mr.  Cottman  however  (the  italics  are  our  own)  was  “ utterly 
unable  to  see  how  any  expression  contained  in  ” his  “ previous 
letter  (which  merely  stated  plain  facts)  could  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent,” failing  apparently  to  understand  that  suggestions  may  be 
quite  as  impertinent  as  expressions,  and  that  there  is  some 
difference  between — if  we  may  use  such  lofty  terms  in  this  con- 
nexion— subjective  and  objective  facts.  His  correspondent  lost 
not  a day  in  reminding  him  of  this  distinction,  in  the  letter  which 
closes  the  correspondence : — 

1.  Your  “plain  facts”  are  not  facts.  My  letter  to  the  secretary  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  j’ear  was  written  and  sent,  and  received  and  un- 
acknowledged, exactly  as  I have  stated  in  my  letter  published  in  the  Times 
of  the  12th  inst. 

2.  I regret  that  you  should  not  perceive,  as  between  man  and  man, 
that — 

When  A makes  a statement  of  facts,  privately  or  publicly,  as  being  of 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  and  B suggests  that  there  is  in  the  statement 
a mistake  as  to  matter  of  fact,  and  thereupon  A reaffirms  the  matter  of  fact, 
and  in  so  doing  does  more  than  he  ought  to  be  expected  to  do — i.e.  indi- 
cates his  possession  of  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  case  is  exactly  as  he  has 
publicly  stated  it — and  B,  nevertheless,  writes,  and  persists  in  writing, 
to  impugn  the  statement  of  A,  as  in  your  letters  of  12th,  14th,  and  17th 
inst. — I regret  that  you  should  not  perceive  that  this  is  not  right  as 
between  man  and  man,  not  to  say  wholly  inadmissible  as  between  one 
gentleman  and  another. 

It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  anticipate  that  henceforth  the 
Assistant-Secretary  at  Paddington  will  be  rather  more  cautious 
about  taking  up  the  cudgels,  “ in  the  absence  from  town  ” of  his 
chief,  in  controversies  where  he  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
authority  to  enable  him  to  speak  the  last  word.  Whether  it  will 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  improvement,  whatever  it  be, 
at  Brent  Knoll  Station  is  another  matter  ; that  it  will  lead  to  the 
still  more  important  improvement  of  inducing  Railway  officials 
generally  to  show  a little  more  regard  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience, not  to  say  the  safety,  of  their  passengers  than  is  at 
present  usual  with  them,  it  would,  we  fear,  be  more  than  sanguine 
to  anticipate. 

Curiously  enough  the  same  number  of  the  Times  which  con- 
tains this  correspondence  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  with 
Mr.  G.  Cottman  contains  another  letter  supplying  fresh  evi- 
dence— if  indeed  any  were  required — as  to  the  crying  need  for 
such  an  improvement.  Commune  hoc  vitium  to  all  the  Com- 
panies, and  Mr.  Charles  Lawrie  writes  from  Bagshot  to 
recount  his  own  recent  experiences  on  the  Midland  Railway  at  the 
same  time  as  Archeacon  Denison  writes  about  the  Great  Western. 
A whole  series  of  letters  has  since  appeared  complaining  of 
the  unpunctuality  and  excessive  charges  on  the  South-Eastern  line. 
Mr.  Lawrie  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  travel  from  Buxton  to 
London  with  a return  ticket.  By  some  blunder  of  their  own  the 
officials  chose  to  collect  the  return  half  of  his  ticket  on  the  way 
up,  and  he  therefore  gave  his  name  and  address  both  at  Derby  and 
in  London  that  the  mistake  might  be  put  right.  On  his  return 
two  days  afterwards  he  explained  the  matter  to  the  Station- 
master  at  St.  Pancras,  offering  to  take  a single  ticket  to  Buxton 
and  recover  the  money  afterwards,  but  he  was  assured  this  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  that  he  should  be  “ passed  down,”  and 
he  was  put  into  his  carriage  without  a ticket  in  London.  At 
Bedford,  however,  he  was  questioned,  and  told  he  must  pay, 
which  he  naturally  declined  to  do,  and  for  the  moment  he  carried 
his  point.  But  at  Leicester  his  troubles  began  in  good  earnest  and 
lasted  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  He  shall  tell  his  own  tale : — 

On  reaching  Leicester  the  altercation  increased,  my  name  and  address 
being  again  demanded,  and  1 was  told  that  I must  come  out  of  the 
carriage,  but  as  I replied  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  force  to  get  me 
out  no  actual  attempt  was  made,  and  thus  1 advanced  to  Derby.  There,  to 
my  astonishment,  three  persons  made  a rush  at  the  carriage,  preventing  me 
getting  out  ; one  of  them  sat  down  opposite  me,  the  other  two  stood  up 
blocking  me  in.  One  had  papers  in  his  hand,  and  I was  again  asked  for  my 
name  and  address,  and  getting  impatient  I demanded  who  they  were.  They 
replied  that  they  were  acting  on  instructions  from  the  head  office  in 
London,  and  volunteered  the  information  that  one  was  clerk  in  the  super- 
intendent’s office  at  Derby  and  the  other  a detective  officer.  Having  given 
my  name  and  address  already  three  times,  I declined  to  reply  to  these  offen- 
sive questions,  but  as  I remembered  that  they  had  only  my  club  address  in 
London  and  country  residence,  and  not  the  Buxton  address,  I at  last  said 
Ei^le  Hotel,  Buxton.  These  fellows  then  asked  whether  I was  the  pro- 
prietor, and  on  my'  replying  in  the  negative  the  detective  said  “That 
answer  will  not  do  for  us,  that  is  only  a hotel.”  At  length,  however,  they 
let  me  go  on  to  Miller’s  Dale,  where  we  had  to  change,  and  not  being 
molested  in  any'  way,  thought  my  troubles  were  over.  When,  however,  I 
arrived  at  Buxton,  after  a few  words  at  the  ticket  platform,  I was  referred- 
to  the  station-master  to  explain  matters,  and  once  more  I went  through  tha 
wearisome  story.  The  station-master,  however,  said  he  must  have  my  fare 
or  my  name  and  address,  ignoring  my  prior  struggles  altogether.  I warned 
him  to  be  careful  what  he  did  as  there  would  be  consequences  to  face,  but 
he  finally  refused  to  allow  me  to  pass  out  of  the  station,  and  placing  him- 
self in  the  doorway  for  which  I was  making  (both  my  hands  being  occupied 
by  my  luggage)  he  put  his  two  hands  upon  my’  chest,  giving  me  a slight 
push  backwards. 

Mr.  Lawrie,  being  out  of  health,  wisely  judged  it  best  not  to  con- 
test the  matter  further  at  the  time,  but  of  course  proceeded  after- 
wards to  summon  the  Station-master  before  the  Buxton  Magis- 
trates. And  here  comes  the  most  marvellous  and,  we  must  add, 
most  scandalous  part  of  the  story.  The  conduct  of  the  Railway 
officials  was  bad  enough  and  of  course  wholly  inexcusable,  for 
from  first  to  last  the  fault  had  been  their  own.  It  can  however 
be  only  too  readily  explained  by  that  esprit  de  corps  which  inclines 
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the  officers  of  every  close  corporation,  and  especially  one  ■which 
enjoys  a virtual  monopoly,  to  hold  together  at  all  costs  when  their 
own  selfish  interests  are  pitted  against  those  of  the  outside  world. 
That  is,  we  repeat,  an  explanation,  not  an  excuse.  No  such  ex- 
planation however  can  be  pleaded  for  the  Buxton  magistrates, 
who  thus  exemplified  their  fitness  to  share  the  office  of  Justice 
Shallow. 

Four  justices  of  the  peace  attended,  and  after  a long  hearing  two  ■were  for 
me  and  two  thought  the  station-master  was  right ; thereupon  they  seai'ched 
out  a fifth  to  provide  a majority.  This  elderly  gentleman  soon  settled  the 
whole  affair.  It  was  announced  that  the  Court  were  now  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  I had  no  case. 

This  is  “justices’  justice  ” with  a vengeance,  and  Mr.  Lawrie  has 
done  quite  rightly  in  bringing  it  under  public  notice.  The  irre- 
sponsible despotism  of  Kailway  Companies  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
oppressive,  and  it  has  not  yet  become,  as  Sydney  Smith  once  sug- 
gested, a despotism  tempered  by  the  occasional  immolation  of  a 
Director.  The  only  practical  check  upon  it — and  it  is  a very  in- 
adequate one — consists  in  the  heavy  damages  exacted  from  time 
to  time  for  some  exceptionally  gratuitous  or  gigantic  holocaust  of 
the  much  enduring  class  of  persons  to  whom  Railway  Companies 
appear  to  acknowledge  one  solitary  obligation,  that  of  securing  the 
paj'ment  of  their  fares — sometimes,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a double 
payment  of  them.  But  if  the  example  of  the  Buxton  magistrates 
is  to  be  followed  elsewhere,  this  last  refuge  of  the  destitute  will  be 
closed  against  the  helpless  passenger. . When  the  irresponsible 
despotism  of  Directors  is  backed  up  by  the  feeble  subservience  of 
such  a bench  of  Justice  Shallows  as  Mr.  Lawrie  had  the  ill-fortune 
to  be  confronted  with  the  other  day,  the  travelling  public  are  in- 
deed in  evil  plight.  Lord  Shaftesbury  raised  a cry  at  Exeter  Hall 
some  years  ago,  “ Save  us  from  the  tyranny  of  professors.”  But 
no  one  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dogmatism  of  professors,  or 
even  to  listen  to  it,  unless  he  pleases.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  “ officers  of  the  line,”  as  Archdeacon  Denison  calls 
them.  We  cannot  always  stay  at  home,  and  we  have  not  all 
learnt  to  accomplish  our  journeys  on  bicycles.  Meanwhile  the 
Railway  officials  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  high  time 
they  should  be  reminded  that,  if  “ it  is  excellent  to  have  a giant’s 
strength,”  as  they  have  very  plainly  given  us  to  understand,  “ it  is 
tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a giant,”  as  they  have  too  often  compelled 
the  public  to  remember  by  forgetting  it  themselves. 


POETS  AS  POLITICIANS. 

The  poet  has  never  been  considered  a very  safe  guide  or 
counsellor  in  the  serious  business  of  life.  Perhaps  it  is 
because,  being  born,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  in  a golden 
clime,  and  beneath  golden  stars,  he  cannot  in  reason  be  sup- 
posed to  know  much  about  the  muddy  ways  of  the  common 
working-day  world,  or  to  care  very  much  for  them ; perhaps 
because  that  fine  rolling  eye  of  his  is  so  eager  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  Heaven  that  it  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  at  his 
feet— the  explanation,  by  the  way,  as  Plato  tells  us,  given  by  a 
certain  merry  Thracian  servant-girl  when  she  saw  Thales,  the 
philosopher,  walk  one  day  into  a well.  Plato,  as  we  know,  would 
have  banished  all  poets  from  his  Republic,  because  they  were 
“ makers  of  images,  and  very  far  gone  from  the  truth  ” ; a hard 
saying,  no  doubt,  and  not  to  be  taken,  of  course,  without  some 
reservations,  but  one  which,  nevertheless,  sundry  of  our  latter-day 
bards  have  certainly  laboured  very  hard  to  establish.  It  must  in 
fairness,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  poet,  as  a rule,  has  not  been 
blind  to  the  popular  opinion.  Shelley,  who  to  his  other  great  gifts 
added  that  of  an  exquisite  perception  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  such 
matters,  has  owned  that  “you  might  as  well  go  to  a gin-shop  for  a 
leg  of  mutton  as  expect  anything  human  or  earthly  from  me.”  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  confessed  that,  his  work  “ lying  chiefly  among  stones, 
clouds,  and  flowers,”  he  is  seldom  brought  into  any  freedom  of  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-creatures.  Another  not  less  distinguished 
man  of  letters — a poet,  a critic,  and  a philosopher — has  admitted 
that  practical  politicians  have  good  reason  to  resent  the  incursion  of 
a man  of  letters  into  the  field  of  politics,  for  “ he  is,  in  truth,  not 
on  his  own  ground  there,  and  is  in  peculiar  danger  of  talking  at 
random.”  But  Mr.  William  Morris,  to  whom  no  one  in  their  senses 
will  refuse  a high  place  among  living  poets,  caring  as  it  seems  for 
none  of  these  things  or  people,  comes  boldly  and  poetically  forward 
to  regenerate  mankind.  And  his  boldness  is  the  more  curious 
when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Morris  is  not  only  a poet,  but  an 
extremely  practical  man,  full  of  good  sense  and  clear  notions  of 
the  things  he  understands.  A maker  of  images  in  a sense  he 
certainly  is,  and  very  pretty  images  they  are  ; but  far  gone  from 
the’  ti'uth  he  has  certainly  never  yet  shown  himself  to  be  either 
in  what  he  has  done  or  what  he  has  said.  The  last  of  men,  one 
would  have  thought,  to  walk  star-gazing  into  an  open  well. 

Mr.  Morris’s  scheme  for  universal  regeneration  is  couched  in 
the  form  of  a short  poetical  epistle  to  the  “ lads,”  as  he  familiarly 
styles  them,  of  the  “ Democratic  Federation  ” — an  organized 
body,  as  we  now  learn,  with  a press  of  its  own,  an  executive, 
a programme,  and,  of  course,  a subscription.  The  latter  is  much 
more  modest  than  the  former ; for,  while  the  one  includes  such 
mighty  projects  as  Legislative  Independence  for  Ireland,  National- 
ization of  the  Land,  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Annual  Parliaments,  Adult  Suffrage,  and 
so  forth  and  so  forth,  the  other  is  only  a shilling.  To  secure  these 
great  blessings  the  “ lads  ” are  pledged  “ to  agitate,”  of  course,  and 


also  to  publish  and  circulate  “ literature  ” ; and  of  this  literature 
Mr.  Morris’s  effusion,  which  is  styled  “ The  Day  is  Coming,”  and 
purports  to  be  the  first  of  a series  of  “Chants for  Socialists,”  as  it 
is  the  first  will  probably  remain  the  most  conspicuous  specimen. 
Still,  examined  solely  on  its  poetical  side,  this  composition  seems 
not  likely  to  peatly  enhance  the  fame  of  the  author  of  The  Life 
and  Death  af  Jason,  It  is  written  in  the  metre  of  “ Sigurd  the 
Volsung,”  a good  metre  for  the  purpose,  as  leading  itself  perhaps 
more  easily  than  any  other  to  the  mystic  and  grandiose,  as  those 
■who  remember  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “ Song  in  Time  of  Revolu- 
tion ’’  -will  own ; and  these  capacities  have  been  pushed  by  Mr.. 
Morris  in  this  instance  well  nigh  to  their  uttermost  stretch.. 
Indeed,  his  latest  composition  might  be  not  inaptly  likened  to  a, 
Sigurd  gone  mad.  Yet,  perhaps,  he  has  done  -wisely  after  his 
kind._  Probably  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  “lads”  would  be 
able,  if  pressed,  to  explain  what  they  wanted,  why  they  wanted  it,, 
or  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  it  when  they  had  got  it.  But, 
just  as  the  good  old  Scotch  lady  found  an  abiding  source  of  com- 
fort and  consolation  in  the  word  Mesopotamia,  so  lads  of  this 
kidney  may  very  possibly  snatch  a fearful  joy  from  such  turbid 
generalities  as : — 

Why,  then,  and  for  -what  are  -we  waiting  ? There  are  three  words  tOi 
speak. 

Wb  Will  It,  and  what  is  the  foeman  but  the  dream-strong  wakened 
and  weak  ? 

or  as — 

Ah  ! come,  cast  off  all  fooling,  for  this,  at  least,  we  know. 

That  the  Dawn  and  the  Day  is  coming,  and  forth  the  Banners  go. 

"Which  last  couplet,  by  the  way,  contains  perhaps  the  only  tangible 
statement  in  the  whole  poem,  and  a piece  of  advice,  moreover, 
which  the  members  of  the  Democratic  Federation,  including  the 
good  poet  himself,  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart.  Such  language 
as  this  is  no  doubt  as  refreshing  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
written  as  were  to  the  ’Prentice  Knights  the  skull,  crossbones, 
and  other  sombre  paraphernalia  with  which  Mr.  Tappertit  craftily 
fenced  about  the  ceremony  of  installation  into  that  august  brother- 
hood— to  which,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  some 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  Democratic  Federation,  though  the 
former,  despite  their  bloodthirsty  symbols,  seem  to  have  been 
much  the  milder-mannered  enthusiasts  of  the  two,  for  they 
did  at  least  profess  to  “ love  everything  established — but  the 
masters.”  Though  Mr.  Morris’s  verses  can  hardly  therefore  be- 
said  to  palpitate  with  actuality,  if  we  may  presume  to  borrow  from 
our  modern  Euphuists,  nor,  to  make  use  of  his  own  language, 
which  is  perhaps  more  fitting,  can  it  reasonably  be  said  that  from, 
them 

O’er  the  weltering  tangle  a glimmering  light  is  shed, 

we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  them  on  that  score.  It  is^ 
clearly  much  more  agreeable,  if  not  more  permanently  satisfying, 
to  be  addressed  in  words  which  pin  one  down  to  no  particular 
action  or  principles,  and  leave  the  imagination  so  free  to  ranges 
over  the  golden  possibilities  of  the  future,  than  to  listen  to 
Longfellow,  for  example,  exhorting  us  “ to  labour  and  to  wait  ” 
the  two  things  least  of  all  to  the  fancy  of  the  people  who- 
wish  to  “nationalize  ” the  land,  to  abolish  the  peers  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and,  like  the  accommodating  witness  who  so  shocked 
Mr.  Jaggers’s  notions  of  the  proprieties,  are  prepared  “ in  a general 
way  for  anythink.”  Indeed,  how  wise  Mr.  Morris  has  been  to 
keep  as  clear  as  he  could  from  any  details  of  this  new  Golden  Age 
may  be  seen  from  the  ineffectualness  of  the  very  few  he  has 
condescended  to  specify.  When  the  good  time  has  come,  tho 
wonderful  days  “ when  all  shall  be  better  than  well,”  then — if  we 
read  the  poet  aright,  for  his  construction  is  here  a little  obscure — 
though  no  man  will  have  gold 

To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market,  and  pinch  and  pine  the  sold — 

there  will  be  an  abundance  of  other  things  far  more  precious  and 
useful ; there  will  be,  for  example. 

The  homes  of  ancient  stories,  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead ; 

And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels,  and  the  poet’s  teeming  head. 

And  the  painter’s  hand  of  wonder,  and  the  marvellous  fiddle-bow. 

And  the  banded  choirs  of  music — all  those  that  do  and  know. 

This,  we  suspect,  is  hardly  a prospect  likely  to  awaken  any  very 
exuberant  joy  in  the  breast  of  a Democratic  Federationist,  though, 
to  be  sure,  about  the  “ marvellous  fiddle-bow  ” there  is  a sort  of 
Jack- Ashore  smack,  suggestive  of  pipes  and  grog  and  other  things 
which  “ lads  ” like  “ to  do  and  know.” 

In  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  a poet,  as  we  have  said, 
should  never  be  taken  too  seriously;  nor,  indeed,  does  one  care  to 
take  such  verbiage  as  this  very  seriously  in  any  sphere.  There 
is  more  good  sense,  as  there  is  infinitely  more  of  poetry,  in  two 
lines  of  Shelley’s  beautiful  dream  of  the  return  of  the  “ Golden 
Years  ” than  in  all  Mr.  Morris’s  bombast.  But  we  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  he  has  ever  been  at  the  pains  to  consider  what 
effect  such  nonsensical  and  inflammatory  stuff’  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  That  there  are  many  members 
of  this  Democratic  Federation  filled  with  a desire  for  the  better- 
ing of  mankind  as  sincere  and  honest  as  Mr.  Morris’s  own  no  one 
would  wish  to  disbelieve.  But  he  must  surely  know  of  what  stuff 
the  so-called  leaders  of  these  Societies  are  made  of ; if  he  does 
not,  a glance  at  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Trade-'tJnions  Con- 
gress might  give  him  a very  fair  inkling.  He  must  surely  know 
that  the  consummation  they  aim  to  achieve  is  not  so  mucn  tnat 
“ all  mine  and  all  thine  shall  be  oursf  as  that  “ all  thine  shall  be 
minef  He  must  know  that  this  bastard  philanthropy  is  really 
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lased,  not  on  the  desire  to  do  good  to  the  poor,  but  to  do  harm 
to  the  rich.  That  any  man  should  have  a better  house,  a better 
coat,  or  a better  dinner  than  himself,  is  to  your  typical  agitator  an 
unbearable  thing.  He  is,  in  short,  the  very  parallel  of  Macaulay’s 
Puritan,  who  hated  bear-baiting,  “ not  so  much  because  it  gave 
pain  to  the  bear,  as  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.” 
The  outcry  which  certain  newspapers  helped  to  raise  last  year 
against  the  enclosing  of  an  acre  or  two  of  grass  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
an  act  of  inestimable  service  to  many  people,  and  of  discomfort  to 
none,  was  of  a piece  with  this  sort  of  screaming  philanthropy  ; an 
outcry  which  we  notice  has  cropped  up  again  in  a certain  news- 
paper much  given  to  this  cheap  form  of  charity.  The  fragment  of 
Hyde  Park  reserved  as  a garden  for  the  dwellers  in  Hamilton 
Place,  to  the  annoyance  or  disadvantage  of  no  single  human  being, 
is  the  Naboth’s  vineyard  now.  “ We  must  protest,”  it  is  said, 
“ we  must  protest  in  advance  against  any  compromise  in  the  case  of 
the  present  misappropriation.  The  land  is  clearly  needed  for  public 
purposes.”  If  this  sort  of  philanthropy  is  to  be  pushed  much 
further,  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Morris’s  millennium  in 

The  lovely  city,  and  the  little  house  on  the  hill, 

And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty,  and  the  happy  fields  we  till, 

will  be  a very  mixed  sort  of  happiness. 


LE  MASCARET. 

IN  the  middle  of  the  river  Seine,  about  half-way  between  Rouen 
and  the  sea,  there  was  in  olden  times  an  island  named 
Belcinac,  which  has  long  since  disappeared.  In  the  seventh  cen- 
fury  this  island,  which  was  long  and  broad  and  well  wooded,  was 
given  by  King  Thierry,  the  son  of  Clovis  II.,  to  Condede,  a monk 
-of  Fontenelle,  who  built  thereon  a monastery  and  three  churches. 
Time  passed  by,  and  the  island  and  the  monastery  of  Belcinac, 
along  with  the  three  churches,  were  gradually  swept  away  by  the 
stream.  In  1641  the  island,  which  had  long  been  lost  to  sight,  re- 
appeared, but  only  for  a while.  “ It  was,”  says  a French  historian, 
“ hideous  and  naked  as  death.  The  sun  was  never  more  to  vivify 
its  desolate  shores.  The  Barre,  its  old  enemy,  soon  destroyed  and 
submerged  it  anew.”  Since  that  time  it  has  never  been  seen  again, 
but  it  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  shifting  shoals  which 
render  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  so  dangerous  are  due  to 
attempts  made  by  the  remains  of  the  drowned  island  to  rear  their 
beads  above  water. 

The  Barre,  the  destroyer  of  the  once  flourishing  island  of  Bel- 
cinac,  has  for  ages  wrought  great  havoc  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  especially  in  that  part  which  lies  between  Quillebeuf  and 
Caudebec.  It  is  the  swift  wave,  or  series  of  waves,  with  which 
the  tide,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  flow,  rushes  up  the  bed  of 
the  river,  driving  back  the  downward  flowing  waters,  and 
filling  the  whole  valley  with  its  angry  roar.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  tidal  wave  which  is  well  known  in  some  of  our  rivers, 
especially  the  Severn,  as  the  Bore,  and  in  others  as  the 
'Oegir.  The  words  here  and  harre  appear  to  require  no  expla- 
nation. That  of  oegir  or  aegir  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
to  be  a reminiscence  of  the  old  Scandinavian  deity  Oegii’,  the 
god  of  the  stormy  sea.  He  has  long  been  forgotten;  but  on 
-some  of  our  Eastern  coasts  the  descendants  of  the  hardy  Norsemen 
who  once  worshipped  him  still  call  by  his  name  the  rush  of  the 
tidal  wave,  which  might  well  to  fancy’s  eye  suggest  the  furious 
onset  of  the  ruler  of  the  waters.  In  some  places  the  name  of  the 
dethroned  monarch  has  passed  through  a change  of  a sadly  de- 
grading nature,  not  only  rustics,  but  even  provincial  editors, 
allowing  themselves  to  speak  of  their  local  bore  as  their 
Ego.  In  the  Seine  the  usual  designation  of  the  tidal  wave  was 
long  the  Barre,  though  it  was  also  known  as  the  Flot.  But  of  late 
years  a new  term,  that  of  the  Mascaret,  has  gradually  crept  into  use, 
and  seems  likely  to  supplant  the  older  names.  Its  etymology  is 
uncertain.  Littre  sap  of  it  merely,  “ Etymologie  inconnue.” 
Some  philologists  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  a Basque  orio-in  ; 
hut  no  word  at  all  approaching  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Basque- 
French  Dictionary.  All  that  is  known  about  its  history  is, 
that  it  has  made  its  way  into  Normandy  from  the  Gironde, 
where  it  has  from  immemorial  times  been  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  rush  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the  river  Dordogne,  begin- 
ning at  the  Bee  d’Ambes,  where  the  Dordogne  and  the  Ga- 
ronne unite,  and  running  up  the  former  river  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles.  A legend,  at  which  Littrd  justly  scoffs,  associates 
the  name  of  the  phenomenon  with  that  of  St.  Macarius,  to  whom 
a chapel  was  consecrated  at  the  spot  still  known  as  St.  Macair?, 
at  which  the  destructive  rush  of  the  tidal  wave  was  wont  to  be 
stayed.  The  intpeession  of  the  saint  was  supposed  to  have  acted 
as  a bulwark  against  the  irruption  of  the  tide.  But  the  etymology, 
though  ingenious,  is  not  more  trustworthy  than  that  which  re- 
solves Teddington  into  Tide-end-town.  A somewhat  similar 
legend  is  attached  to  the  little  chapel  of  Barre-y-va  which  stands 
close  to  the  Seine,  about  a mile  below  Caudebec.  Of  it  a well- 
known  guide-book  says: — “The  name  probably  comes  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  much-dreaded  Barre,  or  Bore,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  ascending  at  times  thus  far.”  The  fact  is  the  rush 
of  the  incoming  tide  makes  itself  felt  as  high  as  Pont  de  I’Arche, 
a small  town  at  a considerable  distance  above  Rouen.  The  guide- 
book proceeds  to  say  that  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  at 
Barre-y-va  is  “ much  resorted  to  by  sailors,  who  have  covered  its 


walls  with  ex-votos,  paintings,  models  of  ships,  &c.”  In  reality, 
the  chapel  now  contains  merely  one  ex-voto  picture  and  one  model 
of  a ship,  not  being  nearly  as  interesting  in  this  respect  as  the  sea- 
side churches  really  resorted  to  by  mariners  in  so  many  towns 
along  the  coasts  of  France. 

Compared  with  such  terrific  manifestations  of  the  force  of 
rushing  water  as  are  afibrded  by  the  incoming  of  the  Bore  in  the 
Hooghly  or  the  Amazon,  the  Mascaret  or  Barre  in  the  Seine 
almost  shrinks  into  insignificance.  It  has  of  late  years  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  power  to  harm.  The  bed  of  the  Seine  is  now  much 
narrower  than  it  used  to  be,  and  its  waters  are  consequently 
deeper.  It  had  been  remarked  that  in  the  Ganges  ships  anchored 
in  deep  water  suffered  but  little,  while  those  which  were  caught 
by  the  Bore  in  shoal  water  were  frequently  destroyed.  Conse- 
quently Arago,  when  his  advice  was  asked  as  to  what  measures  ought 
to  be  adopted  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  Barre  in  the  Seine,  re- 
commended that  the  width  of  the  river  should  be  reduced  and  its  depth 
thereby  increased.  Accordingly,  dykes  were  constructed,  an  immense 
amount  of  land  was  reclaimed,  and  the  Barre  found  itself  unable 
to  do  more  than  harmlessly  wash  the  banks  of  the  great  plains 
across  which  it  had  been  accustomed  for  countless  centuries  to 
sweep  furiously.  For  some  years  after  the  construction  of  these 
dykes  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  for  travellers,  sailing  up  or 
down  the  river,  to  see  from  the  decks  of  their  vessels  the  masts  of 
ships  long  stranded,  protruding  from  meadows  luxuriantly  clothed 
with  rich  grass  and  dotted  with  groups  of  tranquilly  grazing  cattle. 
Across  these  wide  plains,  now  so  monotonously  peaceful,  the 
angry  waters  urging  their  way  from  the  storm-vexed  sea,  at  the 
periods  of  the  equinoctial  spring-tides,  would  dash,  a thousand 
years  ago,  with  a force  like  that  of  a mill-race,  capable  of  snapping 
the  toughest  cables  and  hurling  far  inland  the  vessels  that  a few 
moments  before  had  been  anchored  in  apparent  security.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  greatly  so  unexpected  an  attack  must  have 
astonished  the  first  Norse  chieftain  who  encountered  it  after  his 
galleys  had  ascended  the  river  as  high  as  Quillebeuf,  and  had  been 
moored  for  the  night  in  perfectly  calm  water.  His  feelings,  when 
the  roar  of  the  coming  billows  first  made  itself  heard,  and  then 
came  the  dash  of  the  foaming  and  seething  waves,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  them  in  wild  confusion,  must  have  been  somewhat 
like  those  experienced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  when  a similar 
adventure  befel  him  in  the  estuary  of  the  Indus. 

The  highest  tides  of  the  present  year,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  March,  occurred  in  the  Seine  between  the  i6th  and  the 
19th  of  September.  On  each  of  those  days  they  were  watched  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening  by  an  observer  who  had  made  a pil- 
grimage to  the  banka  of  the  Seine  for  that  express  purpose,  and 
who  tarried  at  various  not  over-frequented  spots,  in  order  to 
correct  the  impressions  he  had  obtained  from  books.  One  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  was  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Mascaret  given  by  tourists  and  compilers  of  guide-books  are 
much  exaggerated,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  the  spectacle  is 
concerned.  Compared  with  what  it  used  to  be,  if  old  descriptions 
may  be  trusted,  the  Mascaret  is  now  stripped  of  its  terrors.  It 
resembles  the  great  nature-force  which  used  to  ravage  the  valley 
of  the  Seine,  like  one  of  the  mythical  dragons  which,  as  legends 
tell,  laid  whole  districts  waste,  about  as  much  as  a lion  confined 
in  a cage  resembles  the  free  monarch  of  the  African  wilderness. 
But,  for  all  that,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  seen.  And  those  bends 
of  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  it  spends  its  fury  will  weU  re- 
pay the  visitor  for  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  them.  If  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  arrival  of  an  equinoctial  high  tide 
which  coincides  with  an  easterly  gale,  he  will  witness  a spectacle 
which  he  will  not  easily  forget.  But  in  any  circumstances  the 
sight  of  so  great  a nature-force  cannot  fail  to  make  a striking  im- 
pression. Take,  for  instance,  the  rising  ground  a little  above 
Quillebeuf,  where  two  poplars  bend  towards  the  river  from  the 
summit  of  the  bank,  and  look  seawards  by  the  light  of  the  almost 
full  moon  riding  high  in  the  heavens.  The  quaint  old  town  seems 
lapped  in  slumber  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  which  now  is  gliding 
almost  imperceptibly  by.  Beyond  the  houses  begins  the  immense 
plain,  stretching  away,  like  a tranquil  sea,  towards  the  range 
of  low  hills  vaguely  seen  in  the  far-off  distance  to  the  left.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  the  white  cliffs  glimmer  mile  after  mile, 
ending  with  the  quarried  headland  which  runs  out,  dimly  seen, 
where  the  remains  of  Tancarville  Castle  crown  the  wooded 
heights.  Across  the  river  glooms  the  long  avenue  of  poplars 
which  leads  in  a direct  line  to  Lillehonne,  famous  for  its  Roman 
theatre  and  for  its  castle,  within  which,  as  legends  tell,  was  held 
the  Council  at  which  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror  was  decided  upon.  All  is  still,  a perfect  calm  reigns 
around ; or,  if  the  silence  of  the  night  be  broken,  it  is  merely  by 
sounds  suggestive  of  repose,  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle  in  the 
meadows,  the  metallic  chink  of  a plaintive  frog  near  at  hand. 
Equally  calm-inspiring  is  the  view  of  the  river  seen  by  moonlight 
from  Vieux  Port,  the  long  stretch  of  water  in  a direct  line  reflect- 
ing the  light  of  the  great  white  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  wooded 
slopes  where  the  stream  bends  casting  a black  shadow  across  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  between  the  thick  trees  a light  shinin<r 
here  and  there  like  a glow-worm  from  a window  of  one  of  the  few 
cottages.  All  nature  seems  to  sleep.  Presently,  from  the  far-off 
distance  comes  a strange  sound,  at  first  as  it  were  muffled  and 
half  suppressed,  then  gradually  becoming  louder  and  louder,  till 
at  last  it  fills  the  whole  valley  with  its  roar — a low  thunder  like 
the  deep  bass  of  a lion.  As  the  sound  deepens  there  may  be  seen 
a long  line  across  the  river  reaching  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  changing  the  colour  of  the  surface  as  it  advances, 
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and  sending  the  reflections  flying,  curling  over  on  the  further 
side  like  a breaker  on  a shingly  sea  beach,  and  sweeping  along 
■with  its  white  crest  gleaming  bright  in  the  moonlight,  while^  on 
this  side  the  water  first  seethes  and  hisses  and  then  dashes  against 
the  shore  in  a great  turbid  wave,  which  sweeps  with  a wild  rush 
over  the  sandbanks  and  other  low-lying  flats,  and  breaks  in  a great 
shower  of  spray  over  any  obstacle  it  may  encounter  in  its  wild 
career.  For  a short  time  after  the  first  rush  has  taken  place  the 
river  seems  to  be  swayed  by  great  throes,  the  waters  dash  against 
the  shores  and  again  retreat,  forming  countless  little  whirlpools  and 
meetings  of  opposing  surges,  which  toss  their  foam-flakes  high  in 
the  air.  Then  gradually  the  agitation  subsides,  and  in  a few 
minutes  more  the  scene  is  again  as  peaceful  as  it  was  before  the 
tide  turned,  except  that  the  surface  of  the  water  is  no  longer  an 
unruffled  mirror,  for  the  stream  is  running  swiftly  from  the  sea 
towards  the  interior,  and  a thousand  tiny  eddies  and  rapids  break 
up  the  reflections  of  the  moonlit  clouds  into  countless  dimly-seen 
flying  gleams  of  white. 

In  the  daytime  the  roar  of  the  advancing  wave  is  not  quite  so 
impressive  as  at  night ; but  the  rush  of  the  waters  can  be  more 
distinctly  seen.  At  some  distance  above  Quillebeuf  and  Vieux 
Port,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  stand  the  bright  little  towns 
of  Villequier  and  Caudebec,  against  the  quays  of  both  of  which 
the  Mascaret  breaks  with  great  fury.  Villequier  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  the  scene  of  a tragedy  which,  forty  years  ago,  saddened 
the  household  of  a great  poet.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1843,  young  couple  who  had  been  married  little  more  than  half  a 
year  were  drowned,  together  with  two  of  their  relatives,  while  on 
a pleasure  trip  on  the  river.  The  young  wife,  who  was  only 
nineteen  years  old,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Victor  Hugo.  Beside 
the  slab  which  marks  the  spot  where  sleep  the  four  victims  of  the 
river  stands  a gravestone  bearing  the  simple  inscription  “ Adele, 
femme  de  Victor  Hugo  ” ; and  next  to  her  resting-place  is  the 
vacant  spot,  now  covered  with  turf,  reserved  for  the  remains,  when 
Fis  appointed  hour  shall  have  come,  of  the  mighty  master  from 
whose  life  the  shade  cast  by  his  young  daughter’s  death  has  never 
quite  passed  away.  Caudebec  is  a bright  little  town,  which  was 
captured  in  1419  by  the  English  under  Talbot  and  Warwick,  and 
is  often  visited  by  tourists  of  the  same  nationality,  who  find  much 
to  interest  them  in  its  old  church,  with  its  steeple  of  open  stone- 
work, and  in  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  St.  Wandrille. 
Of  this  abbey  there  exists,  in  the  public  library  of  Havre,  a manu- 
script history,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  and  entitled  Majus 
Chronicon  Fontanellce.  It  contains  a short  description  of  the  Mas- 
caret,  the  roar  of  which  at  that  time  could  be  heard  at  places  five 
miles  distant  from  the  river’s  banks.  At  the  present  day  the 
sound  does  not  penetrate  so  far,  but  still  it  can  be  heard  afar  off’. 
It  is  a fine  sight  to  see  the  wave  tearing  its  way  along  the  shore 
and  dashing  furiously  against  the  walls  of  the  quay  at  Caudebec, 
hurling  high  into  the  air  columns  of  foam  and  spray,  and  then  to 
watch  the  rush  past  of  the  other  great  waves  which  follow  the 
first,  like  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  seen  from  one  of  our 
Western  promontories,  full  of  life  and  force  and  freedom. 


THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  KILLING  EMINENT  MEN. 

The  rudimentary  form  of  all  religion,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
tells  us,  is  the  propitiation  of  dead  ancestors.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  worship  of  the  dead  is  the  principal  religion  of 
China,  and  that  the  other  religious  systems,  having  long  vainly 
struggled  against  it,  have  finally  given  in,  and  are  fain  to  serve  as 
adjuncts  to  the  faith  which  is  followed  by  all  classes.  At  certain 
seasons  the  propitiation  of  the  dead  forms  the  occasion  of  a great 
public  festival,  subscriptions  towards  which  are  made  by  every 
member  of  the  community  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  each 
according  to  his  capacity.  Each  family  is  expected  to  look  after 
its  own  dead,  and  there  is  no  slackness  of  piety  in  this  respect,  for 
the  foundation  of  the  worship  is  terror.  Rich  and  poor,  all  of 
them,  live  in  a perpetual  fear,  not  only  of  their  own  ancestors,  but  of 
other  people’s.  A dead  Chinaman  passes  from  the  world  of  light 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  the  world  of  darkness  beyond,  where, 
except  for  the  darkness,  everything  is  the  same  as  in  the  world  of 
light.  There  is  an  Emperor,  and  there  are  mandarins  with  the 
regulation  buttons,  deep-drinking  literati,  and  the  prescribed  annual 
examinations,  Yamens,  policemen,  and  chuckle-headed  soldiers 
who  cannot  pass  the  examinations.  This  would  be  all  very  well 
if  the  spirits  had  the  counterpart  of  the  possessions  they  owned 
upon  earth.  This,  however,  they  have  not.  They  are  entirely 
dependent  for  all  their  comforts  upon  their  descendants  in  the 
world  of  light.  If  the  well-being  of  the  spirits  is  not  looked  after, 
they  come  up  to  the  world  of  light  to  avenge  themselves.  This  ven- 
geance they  naturally  carry  out  upon  their  own  relatives  first  of  all ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  particular  if  they  come  across  anybody  else 
on  the  way.  There  are  naturally  a certain  number  who  are  neglected 
by  impious  descendants,  as  well  as  others  whose  families  are  extinct. 
These,  together  with  all  who  are  drowned  at  sea,  or  die  in  battle 
or  in  foreign  lands,  and  whose  bones  cannot  therefore  be  deposited 
in  the  family  resting-place,  constitute  a perpetual  source  of  peril  to 
the  entire  community.  Hence  the  public  subscription  festivals,  the 
chief  of  which,  Ch’ing-ming,  falls  about  the  beginning  of  April. 
Sacrifices  are  then  made  all  over  China  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  burial-places  are  not  known,  or,  if  known,  have  nobody  to 
sacrifice  to  them.  The  hope  is  by  this  means  to  provide  for  and 


appease  the  lost,  whose  irritation  might  otherwise  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  whole  country.  The  dead  are  of  course  invisible, 
except  to  those  who  by  sustained  fasting  have  approached  to  the 
condition  of  the  more  luckless  among  the  spirits,  or,  moved  by  evil 
consciences,  have  seen  the  ghosts  which  come  to  warn  them  of 
their  backslidings  and  niggardliness.  To  supply  invisible  beings 
the  ofiferings  must  themselves  be  made  invisible,  otherwise 
they  might  share  the  fate  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  Buddhist 
altars,  which  are  eaten  by  the  crows  and  the  pariah  dogs.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  is  burnt.  When  a man  dies,  his  best  suit  of 
clothes  is  forthwith  burnt,  to  ensure  his  making  a respectable  ap- 
pearance down  below.  Huge  models  of  houses,  temples,  and  fur- 
niture are  consumed  at  the  funerals  of  rich  men.  Dien  is  the 
ordinary  sacrifice  at  the  three  great  deceased-ancestor  feasts. 
This  dien,  or  money  for  the  dead,  is  a substitute  for  sycee. 
It  is  thin  rice-paper,  coated  over  with  tinfoil,  and  got  up  in 
the  form  of  sycee.  Richer  people  have  it  gilt,  and  the  poor 
use  instead  coarse  yellow  paper  cut  into  the  shape  of  cash.  At 
the  festival  of  Ch’ing-ming  and  the  other  public  charity  solemni- 
zations, immense  quantities  of  dien  are  burnt  all  along  the  streets, 
the  rivers,  canals,  on  the  bridges,  at  cross-roads,  jungle-paths, 
jetties,  and  in  fact  everywhere  where  it  is  possible  that  a desti- 
tute spirit  may  be  wandering  in  want  of  money  to  support  him 
in  the  world  of  darkness.  This  ancestral  worship  has  a complete 
hold  on  the  Chinese  mind.  If  the  Tauist  religion  has  not  actually 
sprung  from  reverence  for  the  dead,  it  is  at  least  now  its  most 
fervent  supporter,  and  the  priests  of  that  faith  make  much  profit 
by  mediating  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  Buddhist 
bonzes,  in  self-defence,  have  adopted  the  same  tactics,  and  the 
filial  piety  taught  by  the  followers  of  Confucius  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  weaken  the  practical  working  of  the  doctrine  of  propitiation 
of  the  dead.  In  China,  therefore,  we  have  the  most  elaborate  form 
of  this  propitiation  of  the  dead ; but  it  is  not  only  there  that  it 
exists.  Ancestral  worship  is  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of 
the  religious  notions  of  the  American  Indians.  It  formed  practi- 
cally the  State  worship  of  Peru.  The  living  Incas  worshipped 
their  dead  forefathers.  The  village  communities  do  reverence  to 
the  first  founder,  or  to  some  famed  warrior  or  dreaded  sorcerer,, 
and  individual  families  seek  for  peace  of  conscience  in  making 
offering’s  to  their  remotest  ancestor,  and  hoard  up  dried  corpses  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  them  round  to  see  the  crops.  Dead  corpses, 
growing  crops,  and  pious  agriculturists  all  derive  much  benefit  and 
peace  of  mind  from  the  proceeding.  The  method  and  philosophy 
of  the  Chinaman  are  wanting,  but  the  idea  is  the  same. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  with  these  views  ancestor-worship- 
pers would  be  as  chary  of  taking  life  as  the  most  rigorous  of 
Buddhists.  This  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  the  case.  There 
is  no  more  systematically  bloodthirsty  fighter  than  your  spirit- 
fearing  Chinaman.  He  scoffs  at  lily-livered  Western  soldiers 
who  rather  prefer  wounding  a man  to  killing  him.  That  is  not 
the  Chinese  idea  of  carrying  on  war  at  all.  When  he  has  a 
man  down,  ho  makes  sure  of  him  and  cuts  his  head  off.  Now 
this,  in  view  of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  is  a most  risky  proceed- 
ing. There  is  no  surer  way  of  getting  into  trouble  in  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  than  appearing  there  without  any  head.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  suggests  misbehaviour  above  ground,  and  the  rulers 
below  make  such  a new-comer  a coolie,  or  a boatman,  or  even,  if 
he  seems  to  be  a particularly  bad  character,  a policeman.  Thus 
you  have  so  many  uneasy  spirits  created  to  vex  hving  humanity 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  sense  of  injury.  Their  remains  above- 
ground are  probably  tossed  about  anyhow,  and  not  a stiver  of 
dien  comes  their  way  once  in  a twelvemonth.  There  cannot  be, 
therefore,  any  doubt  that  such  victims  of  the  good  old  rule  will 
do  their  utmost  to  revenge  themselves  for  their  ill-treatment  on 
folks  in  the  world  of  light.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  do- 
make  them  pay  a pretty  penny,  which,  however,  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Tauist  priests,  and  not  to  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  headless  goblin.  If  a man  gets  a fit  of  indigestion,  or  if. 
a loose  window-pane  rattles  at  night,  or  a beam  creaks,  he 
forthwith  imagines  a hungry  demon  devising  mischief,  and  sum- 
mons a priest  next  day  to  perform  Koong-tuh  — meritorious 
service — to  quiet  the  sprite.  A feast  is  laid  out  in  a vacant 
room,  properties  are  burnt  to  any  extent,  and  occasionally  the 
hierophant,  besides  supplying  these  things  at  his  own  price, 
sets  the  goodman  of  the  house  to  make  a guy  of  himselfj 
executing  cuts  and  passes  at  particularly  malevolent  demons. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this  additional  trouble  caused  by 
beheading  people,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  Peace-at-any-Price 
Society  to  establish  a working  branch  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
There  is  no  resisting  the  temptation  of  cutting  people’s  heads  off 
when  one  gets  the  chance.  It  is  expensive,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  As  a means  of  securing  peace  of  mind,  however,  as  far  as 
possible,  another  theory  has  been  elaborated,  which,  without  con- 
flicting with  the  main  system,  is  yet  calculated  to  do  away  with 
some  of  its  most  awkward  consequences. 

This  antidote  consists,  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  in  keeping 
people  alive,  but  simply  in  killing  them  judiciously.  Demons  of 
the  under-world,  we  have  seen,  have  the  same  sort  of  gradations 
among  them  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  Empire  itself.  The 
ideas  of  justice  down  below  are  not  a whit  better  than  they  are  in 
any  given  terrestrial  prefecture.  Therefore,  ordinary  common 
sprites  stand  in  suitable  awe  of  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  demons, 
and  keep  out  of  their  beat.  Consequently  the  obvious  way  of  securing 
sleep  of  nights  is  to  persuade  some  eminent  devil  to  regard  a 
particular  earthly  neighbourhood  as  his  own.  If  this  obj,ect  ia 
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once  attained,  inferior  Inmjn-y  poblins  keep  out  of  the  way.  Now 
it  is  obvious  th<at  it  is  by  no  means  a simple  matter  to  ensure  the 
local  settlement  of  a spirit,  at  any  rate  of  a spirit  of  power  and  autho- 
rity. It  is,  however,  a well-established  fact  that  a ghost  haunts  the 
place  where  it  last  saw  the  light,  and  the  simplest  way  of  securing 
your  guardian  devil  is  to  kill  a man  of  note  in  the  place  you  want 
protected,  whether  it  is  your  own  house,  or  the  whole  village,  or  a 
dangerous  bit  of  road.  No  doubt  the  personage  thus  suddenly 
and  unwillingly  converted  into  a shade  may  not  be  altogether 
pleased  at  the  transformation,  and  his  proteges  have  to  minister 
Tery  largely  to  his  personal  comfort;  but  this  at  least  is  pre- 
ferable to  being  burdened  with  a constant  succession  of  wander- 
ing, hungry  devils,  who  go  away  as  soon  as  their  mischief- 
making  has  procured  them  a handful  of  dien.  The  established 
ghost  vents  on  these  tatterdemalions  all  the  ill-humour  which 
his  creation  may  have  aroused,  and  the  householder  finds  he 
has  made  a good  speculation.  The  great  drawback  to  this 
system  is  that  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  get  your  distin- 
guished man.  A mandarin  would  be  a very  effective  person 
to  kill  for  protective  measures.  lie  would  undoubtedly  keep 
the  place  free  from  devils  of  the  under-world,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring mandarins  would  very  speedily  send  his  shwers  to  the 
other  world  also.  First  principles  would  suggest  to  them  that 
such  a method  of  securing  peace  in  their  prefectures  would  be 
highly  unsatisfactory  to  them  personally.  Mandarins  are  there- 
fore not  available.  Jfistinguished  literates  are  equally  contraband 
in  this  sense,  for  their  relatives  would  see  to  it  that  their  journey 
to  the  world  of  darkness  was  not  lonesome.  The  most  eligible 
material  for  this  purpose  is  therefore  furnished  by  strangers. 
Chinamen  are,  how'ever,  loth  to  admit  that  strangers  have  got 
any  good  qualities  about  them  at  all,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
lucky  for  the  traveller,  and,  on  the  otner,  accounts  for  the  remark- 
ably ghost-ridden  character  of  the  great  part  of  the  Empire.  But 
as  to  the  protecting  ellicacy  of  the  system,  if  it  can  only  be  bronght 
into  train,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  Marco  Polo 
told  us  of  it  long  ago.  The  people  of  Caraian  (the  modern 
Yunnan),  he  tells  us,  made  short  work  of  any  foreign  personage 
coming  among  them,  unless  he  was  obviously  a bad  character, 
whose  death  would  do  no  credit  to  the  neighbourhood.  Then 
they  acted  after  the  instructions  of  Dogberry.  This  notion  has  a 
certain  character  of  attractiveness  about  it.  It  is  not  only  the 
English  who  have  an  irrepressible  longing  to  kill  something, 
and,  as  Procopius  says  of  the  people  of  Thule,  tmv  Upelcov 
to  KaXXiaTov  avQpumos  iariv,  man  is  the  best  game. 
Accordingly,  nations  who  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  of  the 
Chinese  regard  for  the  dead,  whether  ancestors  of  their  own 
or  of  anybody  else,  have  adopted  this  method  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  spirits.  The  Burmese  are  quite  convinced  that 
the  dead  man’s  ghost  haunts  the  place  where  he  last  stayed 
on  earth,  and  therefore  they  protect  their  capitals  and  chief 
towns  and  fortresses  by  burying  people  alive  at  the  corners  of  the 
city  walls  and  under  the  posts  of  the  gateway.  The  ghosts  linger 
about  and  make  it  unpleasant  for  hostile  intruders.  Nevertheless, 
the  Burman  does  not  do  homage  to  his  ancestors,  who,  for  all  he 
knows,  may  be  buffaloes  in  the  next  township.  The  victims  selected 
need  not  necessarily  be  eminent  in  birth,  or  of  tine  person,  or  even 
specially  intelligent,  but  they  must  be  representative.  Further  to 
the  westward  we  find  that  the  Hazaras  were  wont  to  kill  and  bury 
any  stranger  who  was  so  injudicious  as  to  perform  a miracle,  or  to 
display  any  remarkable  sanctity  among  them.  Such  doings  imme- 
diately pointed  him  out  as  a man  to  be  secured  as  a ghost  for  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  an  old  Siudhi  tradition  that  when  the  famous 
Multan  saint  Baha-ul-hakk  came  to  visit  his  disciples  at  Tatta,  they 
formed  a plot  to  strangle  him,  so  that  the  place  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  perpetual  presence.  The  pious  old  man  was,  how- 
ever, too  clever  for  them,  and  got  away.  This  display  of  shrewdness 
naturally  greatly  increased  the  chagrin  of  the  people  of  Tatta  at  the 
lost  opportunity.  Two  other  Multan  saints,  however,  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  eminence  with  their  lives.  The  North  American 
Indians  bad  notions  of  the  same  kind,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  followed  them  out  to  their  logical  conclusion.  When  they 
saw  any  man  who  was  distinguished  for  valour  or  strength,  or 
excellency  of  any  kind,  they  said  he  was  Manitou,  a god.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  secure  the  Manitou  to  keep 
the  spirits  away.  They  called  the  English  Manitous,  and  had  no 
scruples  whatever  in  killing  them  ; but  this  was  not  so  much  with 
the  view  of  protection  against  devils  as  because  they  looked  upon 
the  palefaces  as  devils  in  person.  The  notion  has  even  penetrated 
to  Europe.  The  Bulgarians  of  the  Volga  used  to  have  pleasant 
theories  and  practices  of  the  same  kind.  When  there  was  any  man 
of  special  intelligence  among  them,  they  said  “This  man  should 
serve  our  Lord  God,”  and  they  forthwith  laid  hands  on  him,  ran  a 
noose  round  his  neck,  and  hanged  him  up  to  the  nearest  tree,  where 
the  body  was  allowed  to  remain  till  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  virtues  of 
the  deceased  protected  the  neighbourhood.  This  penalty  on  out-of- 
the-way  excellence  among  the  Bulgarians  no  do^ibt  accounts  for 
their  crass  stupidity  down  to  the  present  day.  The  theory  is  even 
found  in  our  literature  in  Southey’s  lay  of  “ St.  Romuald.”  The 
villagers  did  not  want  to  have  the  saint  buried  among  strangers : — 
Therefore,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 
His  relics  while  we  might. 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night. 

The  efficacy  of  the  relics  was,  of  course,  precisely  the  Chinese 
theory.  It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  is  not  by  any  means  an  isolated 
instance  of  animistic  theology.  It  can  be  quite  easily  connected 


with  cannibalism,  scalping,  and  other  fetichistic  observances.  The 
system  might  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  distinguished  men  if  it 
were  to  be  generally  adopted ; but  at  any  rate  it  is  more  compli- 
mentary to  them  than  the  grudging  motive  of  the  old  story  of 
Aristides  the  Just. 


EXTINCT  MISERIES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

IT  was  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  it 
.occurred  to  an  ingenious  scholar  of  Oxford,  one  Mr.  James 
Beresford,  Fellow  of  Merton,  to  set  down  for  the  consolation  of  his 
fellow-creatures  (the  expression  of  one’s  woes  being  itself  a 
sensible  relief ) some  of  the  minor  miseries  of  life.  He  adopted 
for  this  purpose  the  form  and  machinery  of  groans  in  dia- 
logue, the  speakers  being  two,  assisted  by  a young  gentleman 
fresh  from  Eton,  whose  function  it  is  to  cap  each  misery  with 
a Latin  verse.  We  may  neglect  the  dialogue  and  verses  and 
concern  ourselves  with  nothing  but  the  groans,  if  only  to  dis- 
cover in  what  respects  Mr.  Beresford  and  his  contemporaries  had 
the  advantage  over  ourselves  in  solid  stuff)  material,  and  good  cause 
for  groaning.  A great  many  groans,  as  may  be  imagined,  are 
due  to  those  changes  and  chances  of  mortal  life  which  are  com- 
mon in  every  generation.  Thus,  in  all  ages,  one  forgets  at  the 
critical  moment  a story,  a song,  a name ; thinks  too  late  of  the 
only  effective  repartee ; loses  in  the  middle  the  thread  of  an 
argument ; stammers  over  a speech  which  should  have  been  fluent 
and  eloquent ; finds  one’s  watch  run  down  and  so  an  appoint- 
ment lost;  is  expected  to  be  interested  in  a baby;  drops  and 
breaks  valuable  glasses  ; goes  a sailing  and  is  sea-sick  ; has  night- 
mares ; gets  splashed  by  a passing  carriage  ; puts  on  tight  boots  ; 
knocks  off  the  edge  of  one's  knuckles  in  cold  weather ; over- 
fills the  inkpot ; upsets  plates ; bites  out  a piece  of  one's  cheek  ; 
sets  the  teeth  upon  a stone  in  the  bread  ; loses  one’s  hair ; grows 
too  fat  to  cross  the  legs  ; finds  a human  hair  in  the  mouth  which 
lengthens  indefinitely  the  more  you  pull  it  out ; gets  sticky  fingers 
without  any  chance  either  of  washing  them  or  chopping  them  off — 
all  these  evils  are,  so  to  speak,  common  to  humanity.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  inevitable  shower  when  one  has  a new  hat ; the 
absence  of  small  change  when  it  is  imperatively  needed  ; getting 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  find  the  rooms  being  swept  and  fire 
laid ; with  a great  many  other  inconveniences,  miseries,  troubles, 
annoyances,  disappointments,  and  embarrassments  to  which  man  is 
born  as  the  sparks  fiy  upwards.  No  doubt  Mr.  Beresford  was 
happy  in  escaping  many  evils  from  which  his  grandsons  suffer  ; he 
knew  nothing  of  a shrieking  railway;  he  had  no  telegrams  to 
receive  and  was  not  troubled  in  his  mind  about  a telephone ; he 
was  not  expected  to  understand  the  address  of  the  President  of 
the  British  Association ; there  were  no  pianoforte  organs  (to  br 
sure  he  already  enjoyed  the  common  barrel) ; he  was  not  bullied 
and  sat  upon  by  advanced  ladies — but  let  us  not  anticipate  the 
groans  which  doubtless  some  modern  James  Beresford  is  already 
engaged  upon. 

Let  us,  however,  by  Mr.  Beresford's  help,  follow  a gentleman 
of  the  period  through  the  day,  and  catch,  as  each  escapes  him, 
the  groan  of  the  moment.  We  begin  with  the  first  action  of  the 
day,  when  he  gets  out  of  bed  and  discovers  that,  through  his 
having  tied  the  strings  too  tightly,  or  through  some  nocturnal 
slipping  of  the  gear,  his  night-cap  has  cut  a red  furrow  in  his 
forehead  which  will  remain  visible  the  whole  day.  It  seems  hard 
to  believe  that  everybody  in  those  days  wore  nightcaps,  and  tied 
them  under  the  chin ; but  the  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  ; they 
were  made  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  flannel,  and  were  sometimes 
knitted  for  greater  warmth.  After  shaving — the  groans  over  this 
operation  are  heartrending — naturally  follows  washing.  There  are 
no  allusions  to  the  morning  bath  (a  modern  would  groan  over  its 
absence) ; but  we  learn  that  a fearful  danger  awaited  the  unwary 
in  the  use  of  the  tooth-powder,  which  sometimes  contained  too 
much  vitriol.  Do  any  people  still  clean  their  teeth  with  vitriol  ? 
The  head  had  to  be  plastered  over  with  pomatum  (there  is  a heart- 
felt groan  for  those  housewives  who  make  their  own),  and  after- 
wards whitened  and  stiffened  with  powder.  Complaints  are  made 
that  the  powder  puff  was  too  often  “ bald,  wet,  and  clotted,”  which 
caused  the  powder  to  lie  in  patches.  After  the  use  of  the  puff’  the 
head  had  to  be  trimmed  or  smoothed  with  a blunt  knife,  which 
ought  not  to  be  (and  therefore  generally  was)  so  broad  as  to  scrape 
the  nasty  mess  into  the  skin.  As  regards  the  rest  of  the  toilette, 
there  are  groans  over  the  fob ; for,  first,  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fob  and  the  waistband,  so  that  there  was 
danger  of  dropping  the  watch  behind  the  latter,  when  it  fell  down 
to  the  knees,  and  a great  deal  of  unstrapping  and  readjustment  of 
kneebuckle  was  necessary  before  it  could  be  got  out  again,  and, 
then  again,  the  fob  was  often  so  small  that  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  lug  out  the  watch,  and  one  was  reduced,  like  the  fat  man 
in  Pichiokk,  to  depend  upon  the  bakers’  shops.  The  waistcoat,  over 
the  upper  part  of  which  the  coat  was  close  buttoned,  had  to  be  tied 
behind  tightly  to  show  the  figure.  If  the  strings  gave  way,  which 
was  not  uncommon,  the  thing  stuck  out  in  front  like  a tent.  As 
for  the  coat  it  was,  as  represented  in  the  frontispiece,  something 
like  the  modern  dress-coat,  but  short-waisted,  with  a high  collar, 
and  tight  short  arms.  A little  white  linen  or  lace  showed  at  the 
wrists,  but  there  was  nothing  like  the  modern  cuff'.  The  first 
duty  before  putting  the  coat  on  was  to  get  rid  of  yesterday’s 
powder  lying  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  This  done — every 
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man  seems  to  have  brushed  his  own  clothes — and  the  coat  pulled 
slowly  hut  safely  on,  great  caution  had  to  be  observed  in  any 
sudden  or  violent  movement.  Thus  cases  are  recorded  in 
which  some  unfortunate,  by  merely  hanging  up  his  hat  on  arrival 
at  a party,  split  his  coat  from  arm  to  pocket,  and  so  had  to 
go  home  again  in  discomfiture.  Being  pomatumed,  powdered, 
and  dressed,  our  friend  naturally  felt  for  his  snuft-box.  It  was 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  but  the  lid  had  come  open,  and  the  con- 
tents were  lying  loose.  This,  however,  was  a trifling  accident, 
not  worthy  of  a philosopher’s  groan.  A far  more  serious  thing 
was  to  find  when  you  got  downstairs  that  the  points  of  your  knee- 
buckle  curved  the  wrong  way — namely,  outwards,  so  that  they  tore 
the  stockings  and  “ raked  ” the  leg.  The  shoes  were  brought  up 
blacked  within  as  well  as  without,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
one’s  beautiful  white  stockings.  At  breakfast  much  the  same  kind  of 
accidents  occurred  which  still  do  hinder  and  prevent  ourselves  in  the 
daily  triumphal  march  of  temper.  Our  groaner,  however,  suffered 
a peculiar  misery  in  being  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  a course  of 
what,  we  learn,  were  called  “English  Teas  ” ; in  other  words,  the 
unhappy  man  was  compelled  to  drink  an  infusion  of  balm,  sage, 
rosemary,  or  thyme.  After  breakfast,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  perform  those  household 
duties  which  are  now  entrusted  to  professional  persons ; thus  he 
had  to  mend,  patch,  and  cobble  (of  course  the  tools  were  always 
mislaid)  any  broken  bit  of  furniture ; he  had  also,  which  seems 
too  monstrous,  to  bottle  his  own  wine,  and  he  explains  dole- 
fully how  he  curses  the  “ stooping,  cork  haggling,  finger  freezing, 
rim  hammering,  bottle  breaking,  stocking  slopping,  and  nose 
poisoning  ” which  the  operation  caused  him.  Sometimes  he  had 
also  to  bottle  what  were  called  “ made  ” wines  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
atrocious  beverages  which  used  to  be  compounded  of  raisins,  cow- 
slips, ginger,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  If,  when  he  had  worried 
through  the  domestic  work,  he  wanted  to  write  a letter,  the  quills 
were  sure  to  be  in  want  of  new  nibs — there  is  a picture  repre- 
senting a row  of  quills  inconceivably  shabby  and  disgraceful — 
and  there  was  no  penknife ; when  one  page  of  the  letter  was 
written,  there  was  either  no  sand  in  the  glass  or  he  emptied  the 
ink  over  the  page  in  mistake  for  the  sand.  When  the  letter  was 
finally  written,  it  might  be  consigned  to  any  friendly  hand,  to 
save  postage  ; but  it  must  go  open,  in  which  case  one  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  all  one’s  secrets  might  be  read  on  the 
way.  If  it  was  posted,  it  must  be  sealed — everybody  knows 
the  agonies  which  may  be  caused  by  a drop  of  hot  sealing-wax — 
or  watered,  when  the  unsightly  thing  was  too  often  smeared  over 
the  whole  front  of  the  letter.  All  these  little  jobs  despatched, 
our  friend  might  tie  the  strings  of  his  pumps  and  sally  forth  to 
encounter  the  mud,  the  gutter,  and  the  possible  shower.  Troubles 
with  the  strings  of  his  shoes  were  certain  to  assail  him ; first  one 
string  came  untied,  and  then  the  other ; he  trod  upon  the  loose 
strings,  and  they  dragged  in  the  mud  and  defiled  the  stockings  ; in 
the  efibrts  to  tie  them  so  tightly  that  they  should  not  come  untied 
again  some  unfortunate  wretches  broke  them  altogether.  Then 
there  were  many  pleasant  accidents  happening  daily  in  the  streets  ; 
chairmen  ran  their  poles  into  passengers’  backs  ; maddened  cattle 
charged  down  the  road  ; while  walking  with  a friend,  a cart  laden 
with  a thousand  iron  bars  would  jog  along  beside  you ; the  streets 
were  full  of  cries,  shouts,  fighting,  swearing,  cracking  of  whips, 
and  uproar. 

Bombalio,  clangor,  stridor,  taratantara,  murmur. 

If  you  turned  a corner  without  precaution,  it  was  quite  possible 
that  you  would  receive  full  in  your  face  the  “ filthy  flirtings  ” of 
a well-twirled  mop — one  cannot  but  heave  a sigh  at  the  reflection 
that  there  is  scarce  such  a thing  left  as  a mop  or  a maid  who  knows 
how  to  twirl  one  in  the  old  deft  fashion  up  the  bare,  red,  left  arm 
and  down  again.  It  is  a lost  art  like  the  tossing  of  pancakes,  or 
the  making  of  tansy  pudding.  Mops  have  gone  out  with  pattens. 

At  dinner-time,  whenever  that  may  be,  our  friend  takes  his  simple 
meal  at  a chop-house.  It  is  perhaps  the  “ Cock,”  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  then  at  its  prime  of  luxury.  The 
knives  and  forks,  we  learn,  were  wiped,  after  being  used,  in  the 
“ general  knife-cloth  ” ; the  tablecloths  were  scant,  grimy,  and 
coarse ; tfie  castors  and  salt-cellars  were  broken,  bottomless,  and 
ill  supplied  ; the  men  who  had  already  dined  sat  on  at  the  tables 
watching  new  comers  and  drinking  “ aqother  half  gill  of  wine,” 
or  “ another  quarter  of  a pint  of  table-beer.”  The  chop,  which 
came  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  waiting,  was  half  raw,  half 
burned.  The  potatoes  were  waxy ; the  cheese  was  a rind.  As 
for  the  cost  of  this  delicious  meal,  the  chop  was  eightpence, 
bread  and  potatoes  a penny  each,  a pint  of  porter  a penny 
farthing,  and  cheese  a farthing.  After  dinner  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  to  go  to  a coft'ee-house  and  read  the  paper,  while 
other  unmannerly  guests  talked  across  you. 

Dinner  and  the  coffee-house  over,  our  friend  went  home  to  pass 
the  evening  in  profound  misery,  wrestling  with  the  fire,  the  candle, 
the  snufiers,  the  fender,  and  the  bell-rope.  The  last  was  made  of 
some  elastic  material  which  yielded  when  you  pulled  it  and  made 
semblance  of  doing  its  duty  and  ringing  the  bell,  but  the  bell  was 
not  rung ; then  you  pulled  harder  and  succeeded  in  not  only  ring- 
ing the  bell  but  also  in  dragging  down  the  bell-rope.  As  for  the 
fire,  one  still  expects  trouble  with  that,  and  is  never  disappointed 
of  one’s  expectation.  Then,  as  now,  it  went  out  sulky  when  you 
wanted  it  bright,  and  blazed  up  furiously  when  you  wanted  it 
out.  One  advantage  in  grumbling  our  friend  could  boast  over  us, 
when  coals  gave  out  in  frosty  weather,  very  often  he  could  buy 
no  more  because  the  ships  were  frozen  up  in  the  river.  The 


fender,  one  of  those  high,  thin,  brass  things,  which  have  come  into 
fashion  again,  was  also  a source  of  danger,  for  people  put  their 
feet  upon  it,  counting  on  its  stability,  and  fell  asleep,  upon  which 
it  gave  way  and  pitched  them  head  first  into  the  grate.  As  for 
the  snuffers,  words  cannot  tell  the  misery  they  produced  by  being 
dropped  or  upset ; this  generally  happened  at  the  card-table  when 
the  “ black  mischief”  got  into  the  cards,  and  so  npon  the  fingers 
of  the  players  ; it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  truly 
wretched.  But  even  th(j  snuffers  were  incapable  of  creating  a 
tenth  part  of  the  misery  which  was  in  the  power  of  the  candles. 
For,  first,  those  in  ordinary  domestic  use  were  tallow,  not  wax, 
or  mould,  or  composite,  or  paraffin ; but  plain,  uncompromising 
tallow ; only  rich  people  burned  wax  habitually ; they  wanted 
constant  snuffing ; they  developed  “ thieves,”  “ winding-sheets,” 
and  “ shrouds  ” ; if  you  were  reading  by  the  light  of  one  you  found 
that  a fresh  “ thief  ” had  to  be  dislodged  every  five  minutes  ; if  you 
went  to  sleep,  you  awoke  to  discover  that  the  candle  had  been 
guttering,  and  a stream  of  tallow  was  flowing  upon  the  table- 
cloth, and  from  the  cloth  to  the  carpet ; then,  nothing  so  easy  to 
knock  off  the  table  as  a candlestick,  and  when  picked  up  the 
broken  candle  drooped  and  hung  its  head,  and  poured  tallow  upon 
the  cloth ; there  was  tallow  everywhere ; the  cook  held  a tallow 
candle  over  the"  veal-cutlets  when  she  fried  them,  and  dropped 
lumps  upon  the  brown  bread-crumbs ; the  housemaid  carried  a 
dripping  candle  over  the  bread ; you  could  not  light  a candle  with- 
out the  tallow  dropping  on  the  carpet;  the  last  thing  you  were 
conscious  of  at  night  after  you  got  between  the  sheets  was  a slowly 
expiring  wick.  This  brings  us  to  bed-time.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
miseries  which  awaited  our  grandfathers  even  in  bed.  For  the  mat- 
tresses were  of  feathers,  and  though  the  feather  is  held  to  be  the  softest 
of  things,  it  has  tiny  quills,  which  used  to  stick  themselves  through 
the  ticking  and  sheets,  and  convert  the  soft  bed  into  a kind  of 
prickly  martyrdom ; then  the  windows  were  badly  fitted,  and 
shook  and  banged  all  night  long,  and  the  furniture  cracked 
(this  disease  has  proved  hereditary) ; when  the  watchman  came 
round  and  called  the  hour,  you  could  not  make  out  what  he 
said,  and  lay  wondering  how  far  the  night  was  advanced ; 
when  he  came  round  again  you  were  just  dropping  off,  and  he 
woke  you  up.  At  Christmas-time  came  men,  as  still  they  come, 
under  the  windows  and  bawled  hymns  at  dead  of  night ; or  you 
remembered  that  you  had  left  a blazing  fire  downstairs  and  got  up 
out  of  a warm  bed  in  an  Arctic  night  to  see  that  all  was  safe ; or 
the  strings  of  your  nightcap  tied  themselves  into  a knot ; or  the 
warming-pan  had  been  forgotten ; or  there  were  not  enough 
clothes  ; or  it  was  in  the  Dog-days,  and  you  were  smothered  in  the 
feathers. 

All  these  things  are  simple  miseries  of  domestic  life.  Before 
we  follow  the  poor  man  into  society,  let  us  just  note  a few  of  his 
minor  woes.  One  is,  at  “ a fireside  circle”  (are  there  any  fireside 
circles  now  ?)  to  sit  with  your  ear  close  to  a cranny  with  the 
certainty  of  earache.  The  old-fashioned  wainscot,  therefore,  had 
crannies,  and  the  crannies  were  draughty.  Another  undoubted 
misery — since  abolished  by  the  use  of  ether — was  “ the  interval 
between  the  dentist’s  discovery  that  the  tooth  would  be  an 
obstinate  one  to  draw  and  the  actual  operation.”  It  was  a cruel 
thing,  too,  to  find  yourself  getting  bald,  because  in  those  days  of 
powder  baldness  was  not  provided  for,  and  the  bald  man  was  fain 
to  put  on  a wig,  and  then  “ how  different  was  the  reception  which 
he  got  from  young  ladies  ! ” Venus  has  never  been  kind  to  the 
bald  head,  although  mention  is  made  of  a statue  of  Venus  Calva. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  for  great  occasions  you  were  obliged  to  have 
your  hair  curled — as  well  as  powdered  ? — and  the  barber  gene- 
rally contrived  to  burn  the  scalp  with  every  turn  of  his  curling- 
irons.  At  the  sea-side,  bathing  being  a newly-invented  thing,  it 
was  considered  indispensable  to  have  a bather  to  dip  one  ; this  of 
course  gi-eatly  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  a bath,  because  it 
allowed  one  to  stand  shivering  on  the  steps  of  the  macbine  for  half 
an  hour  or  so  before  the  man  came  round — do  we  here  discover 
the  origin  of  the  functionary  who  bobs  ladies  up  and  down  in  ten 
inches  of  water  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  ? Again,  we  may  all 
sympathize  with  the  sufferer  who  is  compelled  by  a deaf  person  to 
repeat  aloud  three  or  four  times  some  very  weak  remark ; but  there 
are  no  nights  to  be  spent  in  a full  stage-coach,  nor  does  one  travel 
by  post  and  drop  linchpins  some  twenty"-  miles  from  anywhere.  The 
Sunday  tea-drinking,  at  which  all  used  to  sit  round  a table  mute 
and  gloomy,  exists  not  in  these  days — except,  perhaps,  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells.  And  we  moderns  are  no  longer  liable,  when  we  go 
a-courting  in  the  parlour,  to  be  interrupted  every  five  minutes  by 
a maid  because  there  is  a cupboard  in  the  room.  There  are  no 
longer  any  parlours  or  any  cupboards  ; and  it  is  already  almost 
forgotten  that  in  the  olden  time  the  family  cupboard  (kept  in  the  - 
parlour,  which  was  the  common  sitting-room)  contained  every- 
xhing  that  was  wanted  for  daily  use — the  silver  spoons  and  forks, 
the  jam,  the  family  medicines,  the  work  and  work-baskets,  the 
cheese,  the  spice-box,  the  tea,  salt,  pepper,  and  sugar,  the  table- 
cloths, the  napkins,  the  decanters  with  the  spirits,  the  port,  the 
sherry,  and  the  cowslip,  the  tumblers,  the  rummers,  the  punch- 
bowl, the  Pope  Joan  board,  and  the  lemons. 

Let  us  follow  our  unhappy  ancestor  into  society.  Of  course 
when  he  dresses  for  dinner  he  finds  his  last  shoe-string  broken,  one 
knee- buckle  lost,  the  wrong  coat  brushed,  and  a hole  in  his  stock- 
ing. If  he  dresses  in  a coffee-house — do  we  fully  realize  that 
people  used  to  go  to  a cofi'ee-house  in  order  to  dress  for  dinner  .p — 
he  is  certain  to  leave  his  watch,  his  purse,  and  his  pocket-book  on 
the  table ; if  he  rides  to  dinner,  something  happens  to  his  horse, 
who  either  will  not  go  at  all  or  shakes  him  all  to  pieces  ; if  he 
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takes  a coach,  he  is  cheated  and  abused  by  the  driver  ; if  he  walks 
lie  arrives  overheated,  and,  while  all  the  other  guests  are  cool  and 
fresh,  he  wipes  his  forehead,  and  feels  the  powder  and  pomatum 
slipping  o(i’  his  head  and  “ besilvering”  his  black  coat.  If  there 
were  stupid  people  at  the  table,  he  was  sure  to  be  stuck  among 
them ; or,  if  there  were  foxhunters,  naval  captains,  or  lawyers,  he 
was  certain  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  them,  so  as  to  hear  no- 
thing but  professional  talk.  After  dinner,  if  the  handle  came  off  a 
teacup  (teacups  were  only  just  then  beginning  to  have  handles), 
it  was  sure  to  be  his  misfortune ; when  he  entered  a room  full  of 
ladies,  he  generally  forgot  that  his  pumps  were  new  and  the 
floor  slippery,  and  even  if  he  preserved  his  equilibrium,  it  was 
only  perhaps  to  discover  with  shame  that  the  .seam  of  his  stocking 
was  a spiral  instead  of  a perpendicular.  When  he  shook  the 
muffineer,  the  top  came  off;  if  he  supped  on  oysters,  he  mangled 
his  hand  horribly  in  trying  to  open  them : and,  if  it  was  a supper 
of  roasted  oysters,  the  “snatching,  burning,  hissing,  grinning, 
and  cluttering  ” left  him  no  comfort  but  to  think  of  the  time 
when  it  would  be  over.  Nobody  nowadays,  alas ! has  roasted 
oysters  except  in  America,  while  one  vainly  tries  to  picture  the 
dismay  of  guests  invited  to  open  their  own  natives.  And  if  these 
miseries  were  found  in  London,  things  were  far  worse  in  the 
country.  For  instance,  our  friend  spends  a week  at  Bath  ; he  has 
lodgings  in  a boarding-house  which  is  full  of  Irish  captains,  Eng- 
lish gamesters,  French  prisoners,  and  Scotch  physicians.  At  the 
assembly  rooms,  the  country  dances  are  performed  in  the  midst  of 
a frightful  crush  between  ropes  ; the  whist  tables  are  arranged  so 
that  those  who  play  the  modest  shilling  rubber  have  to  sit  in  the 
draught,  and  the  comfortable  places  are  reserved  for  those  who 
play  high ; at  the  concert,  the  candles  in  the  chandeWers  drop  tallow 
on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  audience ; after  the  play  there  is 
a struggle  for  chairs,  and  our  unfortunate,  gracefully  yielding  half 
a dozen  times  to  ladies,  is  forced  to  give  up  the  last  chair  to  a man 
who  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself.  But  he  took  the  conceit 
out  of  this  person  the  next  morning  at  daybreak  with  a pair  of 
pistols.  Doubtless  the  prospect  of  the  morning’s  entertainment 
enabled  him  to  pass  a most  delightful  and  tranquil  night. 

There  is  one  misery  of  the  time  which  must  not  be  omitted,  and 
with  it  we  conclude.  Let  us  give  it  in  the  author’s  own  words ; — 
“On  entering  the  room  to  join  an  evening  party  composed  of  re- 
markably grave,  strict,  and  precise  persons,  suddenly  finding  out 
that  you  are  drunk  (though  you  thought  you*  were,  and  fully  in- 
tended to  be,  rigidly  sober) ; and,  what  is  worse  still,  that  the 
company  has  shared  with  you  in  the  discovery"  After  all  we 
have  much  for  which  we  may  be  thankful. 


THE  PYRAMIDS. 

IT  might  be  supposed,  prior  to  experience,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  about  the  pyramids  of  Geezeh.  Discoveries 
may  be  made,  one  might  think,  at  Sakkara,  or  at  Lisht,  or  at  Aboo 
Rowash.  But  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  its  companions  on  the  rock 
platform  of  Geezeh,  have  been  surveyed  and  measured  and  mapped 
over  and  over  again ; and  from  the  days  of  Perring  and  Howard 
Vyse,  forty  years  ago,  to  the  present  year  of  grace,  almost  every 
serious  traveller  has  had  his  own  theory  about  them,  and  not  a 
few  have  put  their  theories  on  record  in  print.  True,  this  enthu- 
siasm, for  it  is  nothing  less,  has  been  as  a rule  confined  to  our 
own  countrymen,  or  to  our  cousins  in  America.  Lepsius  among 
the  Germans,  and  De  Rougd  among  the  French,  have  studied 
the  pyramids  to  good  purpose,  but  without  the  fervour  which 
has  culminated  in  the  establishment  among  ourselves  of  what 
has  been  irreverently,  but  not  quite  untruthfully,  described 
as  a “ pyramid  religion.”  Of  this  cult  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth,  the 
Scottish  Astronomer-Royal,  is  the  prophet.  He  and  his  dis- 
ciples, who  may,  it  is  reported,  be  reckoned  by  thousands, 
believe  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  the  ^earliest  of  all  the 
pyramids,  that  it  was  built  by  divine  command,  and  that 
in  its  proportions  and  dimensions  it  contains  and  preserves  a 
revelation  to  man.  We  have  no  intention  of  going  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tenets  of  this  sect.  There  would  bo  little  use 
in  showing  their  absurdity.  People  who  believe  in  the  pyramid 
inch  and  the  sacred  cubit  and  the  great  time  passage  theory  are 
beyond  argument.  If  facts  fail  them,  so  much  the  worse  for 
facts.  This  is  no  exaggerated  account  of  their  views;  and  a 
survey  which  upsets  all  their  fondest  delusions  will  probably  be 
found  useless  to  convince  a single  believer  in  one  of  the  most 
unfounded  of  modern  hallucinations.  At  the  same  time  it  be- 
comes almost  the  duty  of  scientific  men  to  throw  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  cold  light  of  historical  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject ; and  no  one  will  be  sorry  to  find  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  has  shown  a com- 
mendable willingness  to  examine,  without  prejudice,  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  When  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  last  year  was 
decided  upon,  the  Society  determined  to  devote  a portion  of  the 
annual  grant  at  their  disposal  to  paying  for  a survey  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Royal  Engineers;  but  before  anything  had  been 
done  to  put  the  resolution  into  practice  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Council  that  the  proposed  task  had  been  already  fulfilled 
by  a young  English  gentleman,  who  had,  at  his  own  expense,  gone 
over  all  the  ground,  and  had  actually,  without  any  kind  of  public 
assistance,  solved  all  the  questions  which  they  were  about  to 
submit  to  the  scientific  members  of  the  British  force  in  Egypt. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  grant,  only  a hundred  pounds,  was 


awarded  to  Mr.  Petrie,  on  the  understanding  that  the  result  of  hia 
self-imposed  labour  should  be  published  in  an  accessible  form  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  ; and  his  book  is  now  accessible  to  all 
who  are  sufiiciently  interested  in  ancient  Egypt  and  modern  error 
to  read  through  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  painstaking  sys- 
tems of  calculation  ever  compiled  on  any  archmological  question. 
No  one  can  regret  either  that  Mr.  Petrie’s  self-denying  work 
should  be  rewarded  by  a public  recognition  of  this  kind,  or  that 
the  Royal  Society  should  have  spent  national  funds  to  ensure  the 
adequate  presentation  of  the  facts  he  has  gathered.  As  long 
as  no  better  survey  existed  than  that  made  by  Professor  Smyth, 
with  his  theory  to  prejudice  everything  he  did  or  wrote,  it  was 
impossible  to  deal  seriously  with  the  views  he  put  forward.  It 
was  no  argument  to  say  that  they  were  antecedently  improbable. 
Once  the}'  had  been  made  articles  of  religious  faith  antecedent 
arguments,  however  weighty,  fell  to  the  ground  as  weapons  in  the 
contest.  But  when  Mr.  Petrie’s  survey  has  been  made  public,  not 
only  does  ordinary  historical  knowledge  find  itself  largely  re- 
inforced, but  all  future  theorizers  will  be  obliged  to  grapple  with 
a series  of  incontrovertible  facts,  gathered  without  any  pre-formed 
opinion,  yet  answering  to  one  another  and  to  probability  in  such 
a way  as  to  be  practically  conclusive. 

The  questions  to  be  determiped  were,  in  many  cases,  almost 
hopeless  of  solution.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  two  estimates 
of  the  exact  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid  agreed  with  each  other. 
In  spite  of  the  immense  mass  of  written  and  printed  observations, 
it  was  still  a question  how  many  Pharaohs  were  engaged  on  the 
building.  The  comparative  antiquity  of  this  pyramid  and  the  other 
fifty  or  sixty  which  have  been  examined  was  unknown.  The 
absolute  age  of  the  pyramid-building  dynasties  is  still,  and  must 
long  be,  undetermined.  The  methods  of  working  were  unknown, 
and  no  reasonable  view  had  been  propounded  as  to  the  tools  with 
which  such  stupendous  results  were  obtained.  The  object  to  be 
reached  by  rearing  such  masses  of  almost  solid  masonry  was  a 
matter  of  keen  controversy.  No  intelligent  survey  of  the  whole 
pyramid  platform,  no  correct  plan  and  section,  no  distinct  enuncia- 
tion of  the  problems  involved  were  accessible.  We  had  only  the 
opinions  of  prejudiced  observers,  airing  pet  hobbies  of  their  own,  or 
careless  exaggerations  of  facts,  curious  enough,  no  doubt,  in  them- 
selves, but  presented  in  such  a fashion  as  to  complicate  rather  than 
elucidate  the  difficulty.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  ap- 
pears to  have  satisfied  itself  that  Mr.  Petrie  had  worked  in  a 
straightforward  way,  inclining  neither  to  this  opinion  nor  to  that, 
until  the  whole  of  the  facts  which  could  be  ascertained  was  before 
him ; and  that  even  then  he  had  proceeded  in  so  cautious  a manner 
that  his  work,  while  it  remains  a monument  of  the  possibilities  of 
modern  scientific  inquiry,  will  hereafter  be  found  rather  the  in- 
« dispensable  basis  of  future  inquiry  than  a conclusive  statement  in 
itself.  The  soundness  of  the  great  mass  of  calculations  which  he 
has  brought  home  can  only  be  proved  by  years  of  investigation ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  nine-tenths  of  them  will  be  found 
wholly  new,  and  that  the  very  soberness  and  moderation  of  his 
conclusions,  while  they  place  him  immeasurably  above  mere 
theorists,  will  at  the  same  time  in  all  probability  be  pushed  by 
others  far  beyond  anything  he  has  ventured  to  assert.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Investigators  are  seldom  content,  as  he  is,  to  state 
facts  only  ; but  it  is  their  province  to  provide  facts  for  those  who 
know  how  to  use  them,  though  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent a misuse  of  what  they  have  brought  together  by  rash  or 
prejudiced  or  interested  partisans. 

Mr.  Petrie  went  the  right  way  to  work.  Without  extraneous 
assistance  he  took  his  baggage  out  to  the  pyramids  in  the  autumn 
of  i88o,  and  set  up  for  himself  in  one  of  the  numerous  tombs 
between  the  edge  of  the  pyramid  platform  and  the  Arab 
village.  There,  with  little  but  native  society,  and  with  rare 
visits  to  Cairo,  he  remained  till  May  i88i,  and,  returning  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  resumed  his  troglodytic  existence 
for  another  winter,  with  only  the  break  of  a run  up  the  Nile 
for  a couple  of  months.  The  tomb  he  occupied  had  been  for- 
merly used  by  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  and  had  a door  and  shut- 
ters. Mr.  Petrie  strengthened  them,  and  fitted  up  shelves  and 
a hammock.  He  hired  an  Arab  servant,  who  had  previously  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Gill,  and  who 
was  too  well  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  explorers  to  think 
anything  strange.  Mr.  Petrie  observed  that  the  temperature  of 
his  dwelling-place,  which  was  cut  in  the  solid  limestone  rock,  did 
not  vary  more  than  from  58°  to  64°  during  the  winter  months, 
and  only  reached  80°  when  a hot  wind  raised  the  outer  air  to 
100°.  His  day’s  work  often  commenced  before  daybreak.  He 
rose,  lighted  his  petroleum  stove  and  boiled  his  kettle  while  he 
had  his  bath.  During  breakfast  he  held  literally  a lev(5e,  as  he 
left  the  door  of  the  tomb  open  and  received  his  Arab  friends  and 
the  men  or  children  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  their  work. 
Sometimes,  when  excavations  were  going  on,  he  had  to  go  out 
before  breakfast  to  set  his  men  to  work.  When  examining  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  he  always  began  in  the  evening, 
when  tourists  were  gone,  and  worked  till  midnight,  and  occa- 
sionally until  the  following  morning.  At  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening  he  again  lighted  his  stove  and  sat  down  to  reduce  the 
observations  he  had  made  with  his  theodolite  during  the  day. 
Dinner  followed,  cooking  and  feeding  going  on  together.  He 
found  brown  ship-biscuit,  tinned  soups,  tomatoes,  tapioca,  and 
chocolate,  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  sustaining  articles  of 
food.  He  did  not  consider  a heavy  meal  suitable  after  ten  hours’ 
fast  in  the  heat  of^the  day,  but  it  was  impossible  to  move  his 
instruments  and  stop  his  work  for  a midday  meal.  Finally  he 
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had  to  wash  up  his  plates  and  dishes,  as  the  Arah  idea  of  clean- 
liness was  not  to  he  trusted,  and  he  sat  down  again  to  reduce 
observations  and  write  until  midnight.  From  this  summary  it 
will  he  seen  how  seriously  he  set  about  his  self-imposed  task. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  many  people  all  over  the  world — 
to  many,  indeed,  who  have  no  hope  or  intention  of  visiting  Egypt — 
the  small  piece  of  desert  plateau  opposite  the  village  of  Geezeh, 
though  less  than  half  a mile  across,  is  the  most  remarkable  area 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  There  may  be  seen  the  very  beginnings 
of  architecture,  the  most  enormous  piles  of  building  ever  raised, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  accurate  workmanship,  the 
most  careful  system  of  construction,  the  finest  masonry,  and  the 
use  of  the  most  ingenious  tools.  The  largest  statue  in  the  world, 
the  Sphinx,  is  there ; and  there  was  found  what  all  who  have  seen 
it  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  combinations  of 
technical  skill  and  artistic  expression  in  statuary  which  have  ever 
been  carved.  The  diorite  statue  of  Khafra,  the  builder,  as  Mr. 
Petrie  has  at  length  conclusively  proved,  of  the  Second  Pyramid, 
is  now  in  the  Boolak  Museum,  where  it  excites  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  know  anything  about  sculpture  the  same  kind  of  sur- 
prise as  that  excited  by  the  vast  masses  of  the  pyramids  them- 
selves. The  work  Mr.  Petrie  has  done  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  reading  jjublic ; and  we  call  attention  to 
it  with  the  more  pleasure  because  it  tends  to  wipe  off  some  of  the 
recent  reproach  incurred  by  our  nation  in  our  neglect  of  Egypt- 
ology, and  will  do  something  at  least  to  show  that,  when  funds 
were  gathered  in  England  for  scientific  exploration,  it  was  by  no 
means  necessary  that  their  expenditure  and  the  honour  of  possible 
discoveries  should  have  been  conferred  upon  a foreigner,  however 
distinguished  in  his  native  land. 


TRADE  DEPRESSION  IN  FRANCE. 

IN  the  condition  of  French  trade  too  many  economists  as  well  as 
politicians  think  they  see  a justification  for  the  colonial  policy 
lately  adopted.  To  restore  France  to  her  old  position  in  Europe 
they  recognize  the  necessity  for  developing  all  her  resources,  and 
as  one  means  thereto  they  desire  to  increase  her  foreign  trade.  The 
desire  is  most  natural ; but  unfortunately  the  way  in  which 
Ministers  are  endeavouring  to  give  it  effect  is  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  injure  than  to  improve  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country  with  other  States.  To  provoke  international  complications 
and  spread  apprehensions  of  war  is  not  the  best  method  of  en- 
couraging enterprise,  while  distant  expeditions  increase  the  burdens 
of  the  French  taxpayer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the 
condition  of  French  trade  is  not  satisfactory.  Immediately  after 
the  Franco-German  War  there  was  a great  revival  in  business,  and 
for  awhile  French  people  persuaded  themselves  that,  though  they 
had  suffered  such  disasters,  they  were  yet  better  off  than  their 
conquerors.  In  1875  their  trade  reached  its  highest  point;  but 
since  then  there  has  been  a falling-off.  The  exports  amounted 
in  value  in  1875  to  very  nearly  155  millions  sterling,  and  last 
jeaT  they  were  somewhat  under  144  millions  sterling,  show- 
ing a falling-off  of  ii  millions  sterling.  The  whole  of  this 
falling-off,  however,  is  not  real,  for  since  1875  there  has  been 
a great  fall  in  prices.  Still,  at  the  best  it  must  be  admitted 
that  trade  is  stationary,  though  we  ought  to  point  out  that 
since  1878  there  has  been  somewhat  of  an  improvement.  The 
fall  between  i 875  and  1878  was  very  great,  but  since  1878  there 
lias  been  a gradual  recovery.  This  year,  however,  the  decrease 
has  again  set  in,  as  the  exports  show  a decided  falling-off’  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  If  we  turn  to 
the  imports  now,  we  find  at  first  sight  a different  state  of  things. 
The  value  of  the  imports  has  risen  from  141^  millions  sterling  in 
1875  to  nearly  199  millions  sterling  last  year,  showing  an  increase 
of  57^  millions  sterling.  But  here  also  appearances  are  deceptive. 
For  in  1875  the  total  imports  of  cereals  but  little  exceeded  5 J mil- 
lions sterling,  while  last  year  they  were  almost  29  millions  sterling 
— an  increase  of  23^  millions  sterling.  Again,  the  imports  of 
wine  in  1875  but  little  exceeded  half  a million  sterling  in  value, 
and  last  year  they  were  over  14  millions  sterling — an  increase  of 
13J  millions  sterling  in  the  interval.  Thus  between  1875  and 
last  year  the  imports  of  cereals  and  wine  increased  in  value 
37  millions  sterling;  so  that,  out  of  the  total  increase  of  57^ 
millions  sterling  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  37  millions  are  in 
cereals  and  wine  alone,  leaving  an  increase  in  all  other  articles  of 
only  20^  millions  steriing.  In  other  words,  a succession  of  bad 
seasons  and  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  have  so  much  reduced 
the  productiveness  of  the  French  soil  that  France  had  last  year  to 
import  37  millions  sterling  worth  of  corn  and  wine  more  than  she 
imported  seven  years  before.  Up  to  1875  France  raised  enough 
wheat  to  feed  her  own  people,  but  since  then  the  crops  have 
always  been  deficient.  Beginning  with  1878,  her  average  imports 
of  wheat  have  reached  nearly  25  millions  sterling  a year.  The 
case  of  wine  is  worse  still ; for  France  used  to  export  a large 
quantity  of  wine,  whereas  now  her  imports  of  wine  are  larger 
than  her  exports.  In  other  words,  instead  of  raising  such  a 
surplus  of  wine  that  she  was  able  to  sell  large  quantities  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  she  is  now  not  able  to  grow  enough  for  her  own 
consumption.  She  maintains  a considerable  export  of  wine, 
nevertheless,  by  importing  wine  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
and  by  manufacturing  wine  from  raisins  and  other  substances. 
But  in  this  she  is  running  the  risk  of  losing,  in  the  long  run,  the 
wine  market  of  the  world  by  lessening  the  reputation  of  her  own 


wines ; and,  in  any  case,  the  value  of  her  exports  is  less  than  the 
value  of  her  imports. 

The  agricultural  depression  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
state  of  French  trade.  France,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is, 
to  a considerable  extent,  a country  of  peasant  proprietors, 
and  when  her  peasants  suffer  so  much  as  is  implied  by 
the  fact  that  for  four  years  running  the  country  has  had 
to  import  on  an  average  about  25  millions  sterling  worth  of 
wheat,  and,  furthermore,  that  her  wine  production  is  not 
sufficient  for  her  own  consumption,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
trade  should  suffer.  Even  with  ourselves  the  agricultural  de- 
pression is  felt  seriously.  But  in  France,  where  the  agricultural 
interest  beyond  all  comparison  outweighs  all  other  interests  to- 
gether, so  prolonged  and  serious  an  agricultural  depression  might 
well  be  expected  to  have  had  even  more  disastrous  effects.  That 
trade  has  not  suffered  more,  and  that  we  do  not  witness  more 
agitation  amongst  the  workpeople,  and  more  real  distress  in  the 
great  cities,  proves  how  immense  has  been  the  progress  of  late 
years  in  the  material  prosperity  of  France,  and  how  well  founded 
is  the  boast  that  her  resources  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
Nevertheless,  even  France  suffers  severely  from  this  prolonged 
agricultural  depression.  The  vine  disease,  however,  is  a much 
more  serious  matter  than  the  bad  seasons.  A long  succession  of 
bad  harvests,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  will  be  followed  by 
a long  succession  of  good  harvests ; and,  in  the  end,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  will  be  found  to  have  increased.  But  there  is,  un- 
fortunately, as  yet  no  prospect  of  an  end  to  the  phylloxera.  Over 
whole  departments  the  vineyards  have  been  destroyed ; and,  even 
where  there  has  not  been  actual  destruction,  the  damage  has  been 
irretrievable.  ^Where  the  vineyards  have  been  entirely  destroyed, 
the  land  either  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  or  it  is  now  employed 
in  producing  a less  valuable  crop  than  it  used  to  produce  a few 
years  ago ; in  either  event  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  seriously 
reduced  ; and  if  the  disease  should  go  on  extending,  the  result 
must  be  very  serious  indeed  to  the  future  of  France.  Next  to  the 
agricultural  depression  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  French  trade  is  the  large  addition  to 
the  expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  the  disasters  of  the  war  and 
by  the  unwise  policy  of  public  works  and  colonial  expansion  lately 
followed.  To  meet  the  enormous  charges  laid  upon  the  country 
by  the  war,  the  National  Assembly  had  to  impose  taxes  upon 
almost  everything  used  by  Frenchmen.  The  Assembly  had  little 
choice  in  the  matter,  for  the  deficit  in  the  Budget  had  to  be 
covered  somehow,  and,  as  tax  after  tax  was  imposed  and  proved 
insufficient,  new  taxes  had  to  be  devised.  Since  then  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  has  improved,  and  for  awhile  each  Budget  ended 
with  a large  surplus.  But,  unfortunately,  French  financiers  were 
not  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  for 
reforming  their  system  of  taxation  in  a scientific  spirit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Government  launched  out  into  additional  expenditure 
in  all  directions.  In  its  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country  it  attempted  to  do  too  much  all  at  once.  It  undertook  to 
build  railways,  to  make  ports,  to  construct  canals,  to  introduce 
universal  obligatory  education,  and  to  provide  the  country  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  school-houses,  colleges,  and  the  like.  At  the 
same  time  it  incurred  an  enormous  outlay  upon  the  army  and  in 
the  construction  of  fortifications.  Thus  the  surpluses  were  eaten 
up,  and  the  lot  of  the  taxpayer  was  but  little  alleviated.  The 
result  is  that  the  cost  of  living  in  every  rank  of  life  has  been 
increased;  that  with  this  there  has  been  an  addition  to  the 
cost  of  production  ; and  that  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  loco- 
motion have  increased,  but  have  not  been  made  cheaper.  When 
we  bear  in  mind  how  large  a proportion  the  cost  of  carriage  bears 
to  the  cost  of  coal  here  in  London,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  for 
ourselves  how  serious  to  French  trade  is  the  taxation  imposed 
upon  the  carriage  of  goods  by  railways.  As  a matter  of  course 
France  adopted  a Protectionist  policy,  and  unfortunately  her 
example  has  been  widely  followed  on  the  Continent.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  thp  markets  of  the  world  have  to  a certain  extent 
been  closed  against  her.  Each  nation  is  eager  to  keep  its  own 
market  to  itself,  and  each  finds  the  markets  of  the  others  more  or 
less  closed  against  it.  Thus,  partly  from  its  necessities  and  partly 
from  the  desire  to  develop  its  trade,  France  finds  that  she  is  losing 
her  old  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Several  other  causes  have  contributed  to  the  same  result.  The 
cost  of  living  has  been  increased,  wages  have  risen,  and  with  the 
Mse  of  wages  there  has  been  either  a rise  in  prices,  or,  at  least,  a 
check  to  the  fall  that  would  otherwise  have  occurred.  In  conse- 
quence France  is  not  able  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  she  otherwise  could, 
and  therefore  she  finds  herself  at  a disadvantage  in  the  markets 
that  are  still  open  to  her.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
too,  there  is  less  demand  now  for  the  kind  of  articles  produced  in 
France  than  there  used  to  be — articles  of  luxury  or  semi-luxury. 
One  reason  of  this  is  that  competition  in  this  class  of  goods  has 
exceptionally  increased.  With  the  spread  of  education,  the 
general  instruction  now  given  in  art,  and  the  influence  of  exhi- 
bitions, the  taste  of  the  world  has  been  greatly  improved,  French 
workpeople  no  longer  find  themselves  without  competitors  in  these 
departments.  Both  Englishmen  and  Germans  are  now  able  to 
produce  the  kind  of  articles  for  which  France  was  once  famous 
as  well  as  the  French  can.  In  this  way  a further  loss  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  as  regards  France  is  going  on.  The  general 
adoption  of  Protection,  as  already  observed,  is  legislatively  closing 
markets  against  her,  and  the  spread  of  art  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  raising  up  such  active  competition  that  she  finds  herself 
no  longer  mistress  of  markets  where  she  was  once  supreme. 
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Another  unfavourable  influence  is  exercised  by  the  Octroi  duties 
maintained  by  the  great  French  towns,  which,  like  the  taxation  of 
the  State,  increase  the  cast  of  living,  and  therefore  make  it  more 
difficult  for  French  manufacturers  to  compete  with  their  foreign 
rivals.  And  still  another  adverse  influence  is  the  stay-at-home 
character  of  French  people.  France  has  no  colonies  worth  speaking 
of,  and  her  people  do  not  emigrate  like  the  Germans.  In  our  case 
we  have  great  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  our  colonists 
prefer  to  deal  with  us  rather  than  with  foreigners,  while  in  the 
United  States  of  America  we  have  likewise  avast  community  of 
our  own  blood  and  our  own  language.  Furthermore,  English 
capital  is  invested  all  over  the  globe,  and  English  traders  are  to 
be  found  everywhere.  Thus  English  trade  is  almost  universal. 
Germans,  again,  emigrate  in  vast  numbers  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  found  conducting  business  wherever  the  English  flag 
waves.  These  settlers  keep  up  communication  with  the  mother- 
country,  and  help  to  extend  German  trade.  But  Frenchmen  are 
80  few  outside  France  that  there  is  no  natural  growth  in  this  way 
of  French  trade.  The  new  policy  of  colonial  expansion  has  been 
adopted  in  the  hope  of  remedying  this  defect.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  examine  whether  it  is  likely  to  do  so,  but  we  may 
point  out  that  its  immediate  effect  is  to  excite  alarms  of  war  and 
thereby  to  check  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  while  the  distant  ex- 
peditions it  leads  to  add  to  the  exorbitant  expenditure  of  the 
Government  and  consequently  to  the  debt  and  taxation,  and  thus 
increase  one  of  the  formidable  difficulties  French  traders  have  to 
contend  against.  But  while  all  these  influences  tell  adversely,  the 
real  cause,  far  outweighing  all  others,  of  the  stagnation  of  French 
trade  is  the  long-continued  agricultural  depression.  The  question 
then  arises,  whether  that  is  likely  soon  to  draw  to  an  end  ? Unfor- 
tunately the  appearances  are  not  promising.  As  happened  in  this 
country,  the  autumn  and  winter  of  last  year  were  exceedingly  wet 
in  France ; and  it  was  found  impossible,  therefore,  to  sow  the  usual 
acreage  of  winter  wheat.  But  what  wheat  was  planted  in  the 
spring  was  sown  under  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  year  gave  hopes  that  the  crop  would  be  excel- 
lent. The  other  crops  likewise  all  promised  well.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  middle  of  July  there  was  a change  in  the  weather  for  the 
worse,  and  the  wheat  ripened  therefore  under  unfavourable  con- 
ditions. It  is  found,  according  to  the  best  French  authorities, 
that  the  present  year’s  harvest  is  considerably  under  an  average. 
The  quality,  indeed,  is  reported  to  be  very  good,  and  therefore 
the  yield  will  be  large  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  wheat. 
But  the  quantity  is  decidedly  deficient.  At  the  same  time,  the 
phylloxera  continues  its  ravages,  and  the  reports  from  the  wine 
districts  are  as  yet  uncertain.  Altogether,  then,  the  prospect  for 
the  peasant  farmers  is  not  very  brilliant ; and  it  must  be  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  agricultural  depression  is  not  yet  at  an 
end.  This  being  so,  it  is  certain  that  trade  cannot  materially 
improve.  And,  as  the  new  colonial  policy  adopted  will  go  on  in- 
creasing the  expenditure,  the  difficulties  of  the  country  will  rather 
be  aggravated  than  otherwise. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  DICTIOXAEY  OF  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY.* 

SO  creditable  a specimen  of  English  scholarship  as  the  very 
important  work  the  third  volume  of  which  we  now  propose 
<to  consider  deserves  at  the  hands  of  critics  a most  appreciative 
welcome.  One  more  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  complete  this 
arduous  undertaking.  We  should  have  been  disposed  indeed 
to  doubt  whether  the  editors  could  possibly  compress  into  that 
space  the  last  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet,  seeing  that  three 
volumes  have  only  brought  them  down  to  the  word  Myensis, 
and  that  the  volume  now  before  us,  which  has  grown  to  the 
inconvenient  bulk  of  more  than  a thousand  pages,  embraces 
fewer  than  six  letters.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  letters  I and  M are  perhaps  the  longest  of  all  in  a biographical 
dictionary.  For  example,  more  than  six  hundred  Johns,  and 
above  a hundred  Julians,  are  comprised  in  the  present  volume. 
We  only  hope  that  the  necessity  of  completing  the  work  in  four 
volumes  will  not  lead  to  the  omission  of  any  names  beginning 
with  the  later  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

No  scholar  can  dip  ipto  any  dictionary  without  profit  as  well  as 
amusement.  There  is  much  worse  reading  than  an  ordinary  Word- 
Book.  Merely  to  open  Mr.  Skeats’s  Etymological  Eictionary  of  the 
English  Language  is  a lesson  in  philology.  We  may  honestly  say 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  this  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy when  we  have  once  referred  to  it.  Such  a work  as  this 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  save  by  the  co-operation  of  a 
host  of  well-qualified  fellow-labourers.  No  one  can  consult  it,  we 
should  think,  without  a sense  of  his  own  ignorance  and  of  gratitude 
towards  those  who  have  laboured  for  his  benefit.  We  do  not  say 
that  all  the  contributors  are  of  equal  ability  or  have  been  equally 
■“  painful  ” in  executing  their  respective  shares  of  the  common 
work.  But  the  average  standard  is  very  high.  The  editors  who 
can  reckon  among  their  working  staff  such  writers  as  Dr.  Stubbs, 
Dr.  Salmon,  Dr.  Badger,  Dr.  Cazenove,  Dr.  Swete,  Canon  Travers 

* A Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines 
•during  the  First  Eight  Centuries.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wace  B.D.,  D.D.  Vol.  III.  London:  John  Murray. 


Smith,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, are  indeed  to  be  congratulated  and  envied.  Besides  these 
eminent  names  there  are  specialists  of  great  eminence,  such  as  the 
Bev.  .1.  Gammack  and  the  Eev.  C.  W.  Boase,  for  the  Celtic 
worthies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  while  Dr.  _ Edersheim 
brinps  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  and  of  Jewish  customs 
and  history  to  his  memoir  of  Josephus,  and  Profe.ssor  Bryce,  M.P., 
is  responsible  for  the  history  of  Justinian  and  his  jurisprudence. 
Dr.  Blight  also  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  have  added  their  initials 
to  not  a few  valuable  biographical  sketches  of  Eastern  patriarchs 
or  Eoman  pontiff's. 

There  is  but  very  little  to  criticize  unfavourably  in  the  volume 
before  us.  We  have  a right  perhaps  to  complain  that,  when  many 
persons  of  the  same  name  are  described,  there  seems  to  be  no  prin- 
ciple of  classification  observed  in  their  order,  not  even  the  simple 
chronological  arrangement  of  date.  Sometimes  the  names  seem 
to  be  numbered  and  printed  merely  in  the  order  in  which  they 
must  have  been  received.  Then,  again,  the  memoirs  are  of  most 
unequal  length  and  minuteness.  We  do  not  mean  that  some  names 
do  not  require  very  much  more  exhaustive  treatment  than  others, 
or  that  mere  notice  is  not  sufficient  for  many  obscure  persons.  But 
we  doubt  if  the  editors  have  always  sufficiently  restrained  verbosity 
and  long-windedness  in  their  contributors.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  one  returning  from  a French  tour,  let  us  say,  and  anxious  to 
learn  whether  the  Saint  Laud,  to  whom  a church  is  dedicated  at 
Angers,  and  Saint  Lo,  after  whom  a town  is  named  in  Normandy, 
are  the  same  persons,  will  not  find  all  he  wants  to  know  in  the 
notes,  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Bennett,  on  “ Laud,  otherwise  Laudulphus,”  a 
bi.shop  of  Evreux  in  the  seventh  century,  and  “ Laudus,  otherwise 
Lo,”  a bishop  of  Ooutances  in  the  sixth  century.  So,  again,  if  an 
archaeologist  wanted  to  know  who  the  Saint  Magnus  is,  to  whom 
the  church  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge  on  the  City  side  is  dedi- 
cated, Mr.  Bennett,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  this  branch  of 
hagiological  biography,  does  not  tell  him  whether  “ Magnus  2,”  the 
fortieth  Archbishop  of  Sens,  is  the  person  in  question,  or  whether  he 
was  likely  to  be  thepatron  of  a church  in  London.  In  fact,th  is  particular 
and  very  interesting  detail  of  the  dedication  of  churches  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  this  writer.  It  is  very  different, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  with  Dr.  Stubbs.  So  far  as  we 
have  observed,  this  accurate  and  learned  historian  never  fails  to 
take  account  of  the  dedication  of  churches  in  the  biographies 
which  he  furnishes  to  this  Dictionary.  Take,  for  instance,  his  ex- 
cellent monograph  on  St.  Mildred,  from  which  we  quote  a very 
suggestive  paragraph : — 

Until  the  Kentish  hagiology  has  been  subjected  to  a much  more  search- 
ing criticism  than  is  possible  whilst‘‘the  writings  of  Gotselinus  are  still  in 
MS.,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  credit  can  be  given  to  the  scanty  data  of 
the  legends  of  St.  Mildred  and  her  sisters.  It  would  be,  however,  hyper- 
critical to  question  their  existence  or  their  connexion  with  the  localities  to 
which  they  are  referred.  The  numerous  dedications  of  churches  to  St. 
Mildred,  and  the  frequent  use  of  her  name  as  -a  baptismal  name,  prove  that 
her  cultus  was  far  too  widely  extended  and  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  the  mere 
result  of  a monastic  legend.  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  Anglican  Church  Kalendar, 
mentions  as  dedicated  to  her  churches  in  Bread  Street  and  in  the  Poultry, 
in  London,  and  others  at  Preston,  Canterbury,  and  Whippingham,  to  which 
may  be  added  one  at  Oxford,  now  demolished. 

It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Stubbs,  as  a residentiary  Canon  of  St. 
Paul’s,  living  in  London,  should  not  know  that  St.  Mildred’s, 
Poultry,  has  already  been  sacrificed  to  that  insane  craze  for  de- 
molishing the  City  churches  against  which  we  have  so  often 
protested. 

The  Celtic  saints  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall 
contribute  a vast  number  of  obscure  and  unpronounceable  names  to 
this  Dictionary.  Mr.  Gammack  deals  very  satisfactorily  with  most 
of  them.  They  present  strange  transformations.  Few  persons 
would  be  prepared,  for  example,  to  identify  St.  Kentigern  with 
Mungo,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  ranks  with  St.  Ninian  and  St. 
Columba  amongst  the  earliest  evangelizers  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Gammack  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers  that  the  name  of 
Laeghaire,  King  of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century,  is  represented 
phonetically  by  the  more  familiar  Irish  surname  of  Leary.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Boase  is  the  chief  authority  for  Welsh  names.  His  notice 
of  Iltutus,  whose  name  is  found  in  many  forms,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented iconographically  by  a plough,  in  memory  of  the  improve- 
ments which  he  effected  in  the  agriculture  of  his  time,  is  a good 
specimen  of  his  workmanship.  In  these  days,  when  picturesque 
and  romantic  Christian  names  are  more  fashionable  than  such 
commonplace  appellations  as  John  or  Joan,  there  are  many  who 
may  consult  this  Dictionary  with  advantage,  if  they  wish  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  the  names  which  their  godparents  have  chosen 
for  them.  Thus  Ida,  if  we  refer  to  it,  is  represented  as  another 
form  of  Ite,  an  Irish  saint.  And  Ite,  Mr.  Gammack  informs 
us,  was  of  the  nolle  family  of  the  Desii  in  Waterford,  and  was  so 
called  from  a word  denoting  her  “ thirst  for  the  love  of  God.” 
We  turned  to  St.  Ivo,  the  eponym  of  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  found  that,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Hole’s  inquiries,  he  was 
a supposed  Persian  bishop  in  England  about  A.n.  600.  A life  of 
this  saint,  written  by  Goscelin,  is  printed  by  the  Bollandists.  He 
was  venerated  in  Eamsey  Abbey.  How  much  of  truth  may 
underlie  this  hagiological  romance  the  biographer  does  not  try  to 
discover.  Is  it  possible  that  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall  is  named  after 
quits  another  person,  one  Iva  or  Ive?  So  it  is  affirmed,  without 
any  attempt  at  explanation,  in  a brief  preceding  notice,  which 
does  not  bear  the  initials  of  any  contributor.  Other  Cornish 
saints  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Boase.  We  referred,  with  some 
curiosity,  to  Hydrock,  as  the  word  Lanhydrock  has  been  much 
in  men’s  mouths  since  the  unfortunate  destruction  by  fire  of  that 
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fine  ancient  Cornish  mansion.  It  appears  from  a notice  of  William 
of  Worcester  that  St.  Hydrock  was  reckoned  as  a Confessor,  and 
•that  his  feast  day  is  May  5th.  The  following-  sentence,  concluding 
Mr.  Boase's  notice,  is  quite  unworthy  of  its  place  : — “ The  names 
beginning  with  Lan  are  ancient ; it  is  a Cymric  prefix,  and  rare  in 
Scotland.”  Why  are  we  not  told  that  the  word  “ Lan  ” means  a 
sacred  enclosure — or,  in  other  words,  a church  F 

Let  us  turn  to  parts  of  the  work  of  which  we  can  speak  with 
unhesitating  approbation.  The  biographical  notices  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  and  of  St.  Hilary  of  Arles,  by  Dr.  Cazenove,  that  of 
St.  Hippolytus  by  Dr.  Salmon,  that  of  St.  Ignatius  by  Canon 
Travers  Smith,  that  of  Julian  the  Apostate  by  Canon  Wordsworth, 
that  of  St.  Leo  by  Mr.  Gore,  and  that  of  Pope  Liberius  by  Mr. 
Barmby,  are  all  admirable.  The  life  of  Muhammad  has  been 
written  at  great  length,  but  with  much  ability,  by  that  excellent 
Arabic  scholar  Dr.  Badger.  Dr.  Ginsburg,  who  is  second  to  none 
in  Rabbinical  knowledge,  has  given  a most  interesting  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  Rabbi  Jehudah,  the  “ seventh  of  the  fifteen  patri- 
archs of  the  house  of  Hillel.” 

As  the  title  of  this  Dictionary  includes  “ Literature,  Sects,  and 
Doctrines  ” in  the  scope  of  the  work,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
essays — of  unequal  merit,  as  it  seems  to  us — on  many  theological 
subjects  and  on  various  heresies.  Dr.  Swete,  already  favourably 
known  for  his  work  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under- 
takes the  article  “ The  Holy  Ghost.”  We  are  less  satisfied 
with  some  of  Dr.  Swainson’s  rather  numerous  contributions.  The 
Incarnation,  the  Logos,  and  the  word  Homoousion  have  been 
entrusted  to  his  hands.  Dr.  Salmon’s  special  and  most  recondite 
learning  is  shown  in  his  articles  on  those  strange  Ophite  and 
Gnostic  beings,  which  are  more  like  bad  dreams  than  anything 
else.  We  note  that  one  of  his  papers  is  on  Melcbizedek.  We  do 
not  know  who  would  be  likely  to  search  a Biographical  Dictionary 
of  the  first  eight  Christian  centuries  for  this  name.  But  it 
seems  that  the  followers  of  a certain  heretic  named  Theodotus 
were  known  as  Melchizedekians,  because  they  gave  that  patri- 
arch a promiuent  place  in  their  celestial  hierarchy.  Astonish- 
ing, indeed,  are  some  of  the  heresies  of  which  we  may  read  in 
these  pages.  There  are  the  ’AdiyyavoL — so  called  because  they 
would  not  touch,  nor  be  touched  by,  any  person  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  own  sect.  There  were  the  Hesychastse — -a  kind  of 
quietists ; and  the  Hydroparastatse,  the  forerunners  of  some  mis- 
chievous fanatics  of  our  own  days,  who  rejected  wine  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  substituted  water  for  it ; and  the  Hydrotheitae, 
who  held  that  water  was  not  made  by  God,  but  had  existed  from 
eternity  ; and  others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

We  have  tried  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  variety  and 
comprehensiveness  of  this  most  valuable  instalment  of  one  of  the 
mos-t  useful  works  of  our  time.  We  may  add  that,  in  the  critical 
branch  of  this  comprehensive  Dictionary,  the  Hexapla  is  treated 
with  great  fulness  by  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Muratorian  Fragment  by 
Dr.  Salmon,  and  the  Historians  of  the  Church,  collectively,  from 
Hegesippus  to  Joannes  Moschus  among  the  Greeks,  and  from 
Lactantius  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis  among  the  Latins,  by  Dr.  A. 
Plummer,  of  Durham.  One  can  but  think,  as  one  turns  over  the 
pages  of  this  volume,  how  diligently  these  writers  have  laboured 
in  their  several  departments,  and  what  infinite  trouble  they  have 
saved  their  successors  in  the  same  branches  of  study. 


LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  II.* 

The  perusal  .of  this  curious  book  has  confirmed  us  in  a 
generalization  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and,  in  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  considerable  novelty.  It  is  this — that  hatred  of  Austria 
is  the  sure  mark  and  note  of  an  incapable  politician.  It  ought  to 
be  needless  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  our  intention 
than  to  make  the  illicit  inference  that  admiration  of  Austria  is  the 
mark  of  a capable  politician.  That  would  be  absurd.  But  it  is 
certainly  curious  to  find  in  a large  number  of  public  persons  of  the 
most  diverse  callings,  stations,  literarj’-  aild  intellectual  equipments, 
this  pervading  symptom  of  political  craze.  In  a certain  sense 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  in  very  good 
company.  There  are  statesmen,  historians,  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, as  well  as  led-captains  and  hangers-on  of  all  these,  who 
have  the  same  unreasoning  hatred  of  Francis  Joseph  and  his 
Government  which  he  displays.  These  persons  are  as  different 
from  each  other  in  merit  and  position  as  in  individuality,  but  they 
all  have  in  common  the  singular  characteristic  of  Austrophobia, 
and  they  all  have  in  common  the  peculiarity  which  may  or  may 
not  be  connected  with  this,  that  their  political  intelligence  is  hope- 
lessly cracked.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  work  out  the  pos- 
sible connexion  between  the  two  things,  and  it  might  be  by  no 
means  unprofitable,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  demonstration, 
and  to  our  present  purpose  it  is  only  germane  to  point  out  that  the 
author  of  this  book  is  an  Austrophobe,  or  rather  a mis- Austrian,  of 
the  familiar  type.  It  need  only  be  added,  to  complete  a really 
interesting  indication  of  mental  pathology,  that  the  hatred  of 
Austria  is  with  him  as  with  many  of  his  fellows  conjoined  with 
an  almost  greater  hatred  of  something  which  he  is  pleased  to 
describe  as  “ the  London  Clubs.”  This  also  is  a known  and 
registered  symptom.  But  what  makes  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Alexander  II.  particularly  interesting  is  that,  unlike  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-patients  in  this  particular  lunatic  asylum,  he  appears  to 

* Life  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias.  By  the  Author 
of  “ The  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  I ” London : Allen  & Co.  1883. 


rank  himself  on  the  Tory  side  in  the  great  political  schism.  This, 
though  not  quite  unheard  of,  is  certainly  not  a common  phe- 
nomenon, and  it  makes  his  utterances  decidedly  interesting  primi 
facie. 

Unluckily,  a little  reading  of  the  book  shows  that  the  specimen, 
if  a rare  one  of  its  kind,  is  not  by  any  means  one  likely  to  show- 
good  sport.  Our  author  (who  seems  to  have  lived  for  a long  time 
in  Russia,  and  to  have  taken  at  least  much  pains  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  his  facts)  has  such  an  unfortunate  incapacitv  for  com- 
prehension and  for  argument  that  he  positively  disgusts  the  reader. 
His  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  is  a marvel  of 
cumbrous  obscurity.  One  sentence  will  probably  suffice.  Speaking 
of  the  Sinope  affair  (it  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Anon,  seldom 
or  never  mentions  particular  incidents  seriatim,  but  talks  “ about 
and  about”  them)  he  says  that  “the  Russian  admirals  . . , left 
their  ports  and  hovered  about  Sinope  for  several  days,  hoping  to 
lure  the  English  feet  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  then  after  -this  ample 
warning  closed  round  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  began  the  attack,  and 
gained  a signal  victory.”  There  is  no  need  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  respective  forces  on  the  occasion,  or  to  comment  on  the 
singular  phrase  “ began  the  attack,”  or  to  enter  on  a regular  dis- 
cussion of  the  much-talked-of  Sinope  matter  in  any  way.  But 
what  do  the  italicized  words  mean  ? Mr.  Anon,  knows  of  course 
that  England  and  Russia  were  not  at  war  in  November  1853,  or 
for  some  months  afterwards.  Does  he  mean  that  the  Russians 
deliberately  tried  to  provoke  England  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  or 
does  he  not  ? If  he  does  not,  his  words  have  no  meaning  whatever  ; 
if  he  does,  the  Russians  may  well  ask  to  be  delivered  from  their 
friend.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  mention,  without  a word 
of  contradiction  or  disapproval,  of  the  rumour  which  existed  in 
Russia  that,  when  the  army  was  advancing  on  Khiva,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  not  to  do  so,  but  that  the  Empress  sent  a secret 
order  to  the  contrar}’-,  undertaking  to  protect  the  commander  from 
the  consequences.  This  statement  shows  that  our  author  has  a fair 
mind  ; it  hardly  shows  (taken  in  connexion  with  his  statements' 
immediately  after,  finding  fault  with  English  complaints  of  Russian 
action  on  this  occasion)  that  he  has  a strong  one.  A still  more 
charming  instance  of  political  naivetb  is  to  be  found  in  the  words, 
“ The  Greeks  were  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  Allies,  because  they 
raised  a slight  insurrection  in  Thessaly  and  Albania  when  the  diffi- 
culties first  arose  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  A Greek  politician 
has  explained  that  they  never  for  a moment  imagined  that  it 
would  bring  them  into  conflict  with  England  and  France.” 
Innocent  Greek  politician  ! He  attacks  the  ally  of  England  and 
France,  and  “ never  for  a moment  imagines  ” that  any  difficulty 
will  arise.  A less  obvious,  though  perhaps  a graver,  proof  of  in- 
competence is  the  repeated  statement  that,  because  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  undid  some  of  the  results  of  the  Crimean  War,  therefore 
the  Crimean  War  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a mistake  by  those 
who  approve  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  Our  anonymous  historian 
must  have  a curious  historical  theory.  If  he  denies  that  the  lapse 
of  a quarter  of  a century  alters  things,  we  can  only  assume  that, 
supposing  a man  dies  at  sixty,  he  would  say  to  the  doctor  who 
saved  his  life  at  thirty-five,  “ What  a fool  you  w'ere  ; you  see  he 
died  after  all.”  In  passing,  it  is  well  to  note  the  phrase  that  in 
1871  the  Czar  “released  himself  from”  the  Black  Sea  fleet  re- 
striction. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  view  our  histo- 
rian would  take  of  one  of  his  debtors  who  “ released  himself  ” from 
his  debt.  But  the  fact  is  that  a more  awkward  apologist  can 
hardly  exist  than  this  writer,  and  that  his  friends  the  Russians 
have  grave  reason  to  complain  of  him.  He  might,  for  instance, 
have  abstained  from  mentioning-  the  Russian  project  in  1863  of 
attacking  the  defenceless  towns  of  the  Australian  colonies  with 
their  fleet ; and  in  speaking  of  the  Uniate  persecution,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  wise  to  show  that  he  was  aware  of  Mr. 
Bingham’s  reports.  A less  transparently  honest  writer  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  give  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  Circassia 
which  he  has  given,  and  a better-informed  one  would  hardly  have 
written  that  in  the  Danish-German  business  neither  England 
nor  France  “ cared  to  interfere,”  though  certainly  severe  enough 
terms  might  have  been  found  for  the  conduct  of  these  two 
Powers.  When  Mr.  Anon,  says  that,  as  the  greatest  traders  in 
the  world,  we  must  benefit  by  Russian  conquests  in  Central  Asia, 
he  forgets  that  the  whole  power  of  Russia  is  used  to  exclude 
English  trade  from  these  conquests.  But  remarks  of  economic 
wisdom  are  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a man  who  gravely 
regrets  that  Alexander,  when  emancipating  the  Jews,  did  not 
protect  his  subjects  from  the  consequences  by  making  usury 
illegal. 

This  patient  selection  of  some  test  sentences  as  to  matters  on 
which  there  is  now  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
and  which  have  almost  entirely  passed  out  of  the  category  of 
burning  questions,  may  probably  dispense  us  from  examining,  or 
rather  (for  we  have  examined  it  with  care)  from  giving  the  results 
of  an  examination  of,  the  anonymous  author’s  account  of  the 
events  of  1877-78.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  while  giving  the 
Russophile  view  in  the  most  highly-coloured  form,  the  writer, 
with  his  usual  naivetb,  admits  by  implication  everything  that  the 
partisans  of  England  can  claim,  and  shows  how  entirely  the  war 
was  got  up,  fostered,  and  conducted  to  suit  Russian  interests.  He 
is  not  at  all  abusive  of  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  his  native 
country,  which  is  a point  in  his  favour.  But  he  has  evidently 
accustomed  himself  so  entirely  to  look  at  things  with  Russian 
spectacles  that  it  seems  to  him  enough  to  show  that  a thing  was 
wished  by  Russia,  or  was  profitable  to  her,  to  prove  its  j ustice  and 
desirableness.  Probably  no  more  pointed  justification  of  the 
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treaty  of  Berlin  could  te  framed  than  his  naive  admission  that,  if 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been  left  as  it  was,  Alexander  III. 
■would  have  died  in  his  bed.  lie  will  probably  himself  misunclor- 
atand  this,  but  most  of  our  readers  will  not. 

There  is  negative  as  well  as  positive  reason  for  regret  that  a 
writer  so  prejudiced,  and  so  weakly  furnished  with  the  ability  to 
discuss  political  questions,  should  have  chosen  to  give  so  large  a 
room  to  them  in  his  book.  For  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  author 
had  chosen  to  confine  himself  to  a personal  life  of  Alexander  IT. 
he  would  have  had,  if  not  the  rosin,  at  least  the  fiddle.  A chance 
note,  in  which  he  drops  a “ we  ” in  reference  to  a curious  incident 
at  Ems,  is  not  wanted  to  show  that  he  is  actually  well-informed 
on  the  subject.  He  has  a sincere  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  however 
much  it  may  surprise  him  to  hear  the  statement,  there  are  hundreds 
of  Englishmen  who,  with  the  firmest  conviction  of  the  unrighteous- 
ness and  treachery  of  Russian  conduct  of  late  years,  and  with  the 
clearest  understanding  that  so  long  as  this  conduct  is  pursued 
there  can  be  no  peace  between  her  and  England,  except  to  the 
abiding  and  increasing  loss  and  damage  of  the  latter,  unite  a 
sincere  admiration  for  the  amiable  character  of  the  late  Czar  and 
a sincere  compassion  for  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had_  to 
struggle.  Alexander  II.  was  not  a perfect  character,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  Mr.  Anon.,  instead  of  taking  the  bull  by  the_  horns 
in  reference  to  his  private  life,  has  chosen  up  to  almost  his  last 
page  to  represent  an  idyllic  and  rose-coloured  picture  of  conjugal 
life,  and  then  to  huddle  up  in  one  awkward  sentence  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  actual  facts.  But  such  faults  as  the  Czar  had 

■were  of  a kind  which,  unless  they  are  united  with  others,  the 

world  has  agreed  to  look  upon  with  a certain  indulgence,  and  in  his 
case  they  were  not  united  with  those  others.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Alexander  II.  had  the  welfare  of  his  people  sincerely  at 
heart.  He  bore  the  great  disasters  of  Paris  and  Berlin  with 
■SL  mens  aqua  which  was  little  short  of  heroic.  If  he 
did  not,  as  he  should  have  done,  restrain  the  faithlessness 

and  the  cruelty  and  the  lust  of  conquest  of  his  generals  and 

politicians,  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were  indulged 
rather  against  his  will  than  with  it.  He  was  liberal  without 
being  extravagant,  and  economical  without  being  parsimonious. 
It  hardly  needed  the  strange  contrast  of  his  son’s  conduct  to  bring 
out  the  gallantry  of  his  behaviour  during  the  last  terrible  years 
of  his  life.  When  he  was  beset  with  traitors  and  assassins,  and 
knew  that  both  were  ever  about  his  path  and  about  his  bed,  he 
was  not  cruel  or  arbitrary,  but  the  reverse.  If,  on  the  theory  of 
poetical  justice,  it  is  necessary  to  see  in  these  sufferings  a requital 
for  the  abominable  policy  towards  Turkey  which  he  tolerated, 
though  he  did  not  initiate  it,  and  for  his  faithlessness  to  his  word 
in  Central  Asia,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  bore  them  like  a hero. 
■Of  these  terrible  last  days,  and  of  the  early  years  when  the  iron 
tyranny  of  Nicholas  produced  a premature  display  of  the  depres- 
sion and  low  spirits  to  which  the  Romanoffs  seem  fated,  Mr.  Anon, 
has  given  without  much  art,  but  with  a fair  amount  of  matter,  an 
interesting  account.  As  regards  the  intervening  years,  he  limits 
bis  personal  details  almost  wholly  to  the  Czar’s  well-known 
visits  to  France  and  England,  which  is  a pity.  For  as  a man 
Alexander  II.  was  both  more  interesting  and  more  estimable  than 
as  a king.  Had  he  inherited  some  other  policy  than  that  of  Ahab 
towards  Naboth,-  he  would  probably  have  been  a model  monarch, 
;gnd  though  he  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  purge  and  live 
cleanly,  to  substitute  for  the  traditional  Russian  policy  of  greed 
and  guile,  fair  dealing  towards  neighbours,  and  contentment  with 
the  goods  the  gods  had  given,  yet  none  of  his  predecessors  have 
left  a name  so  free  from  personal  stain. 


rORTUNE’S  FOOL.* 

Mr.  HAWTHORNE  began  this  story  so  well  that  we  were 
hopeful  that  at  last  we  should  find  that  we  had  from  him  a 
book  not  unworthy  of  the  name  that  he  bears.  Not  but  that  even 
in  the  beginning  there  was  some  fine  and  foolish  writing.  We  at 
once  had  our  suspicions  roused  by  a great  rock  that  “ never,”  we 
are  told,  “ did  anything  of  great  and  appalling  significance  but 
once.”  Still,  we  thought  that  at  the  worst  the  rock  might  do 
nothing  more  than  rocks  can  very  properly  do — tumble,  that  is  to 
say,  by  natural  causes  on  the  head  of  some  one  passing  by.  When 
a writer  intends  to  bring  in  a desperate  villain  who  at  a certain 
part  of  the  story  must  be  got  rid  of,  we  do  not  know  why  he  should 
not  have  arranged  beforehand  a big  boulder  that  should  fall  upon 
him  at  the  right  moment.  The  rock  stood  in  “ a ravine  that  cleft 
a crevice  through  the  serried  forest.”  A ravine  might  perhaps  be 
said  to  cleave  a forest ; but  we  do  not  know  how  it  could  cleave 
a crevice,  unless  it  crossed  it.  This,  however,  is  not  what  the 
author  means.  The  ravine  was  the  crevice  that  it  cleft,  and  the 
cleft  crevice  was  the  cleaving  ravine.  Along  it  “ a slim  brown 
brook  slipped  with  glance  and  gurgle  towards  the  sea.”  As  the 
cleaving  ravine  had  “ a delicious  dewy  greenness  about  it,  and  a 
blueness  of  forget-me-nots,”  it  is  not  only  a cleft  crevice,  but  also 
a long-drawn  oasis  furrowed  out  of  the  arid  heart  of  an  American 
forest.”  It  was  near  the  coast,  and  from  it  could  be  heard  “ a 
throbbing  roar,”  which  was  “the  mellow  utterance”  of  the  sea. 
This  mellow  utterance  brought  “ pleasant  visions  of  plunging  cool- 
ness,” whatever  that  may  be,  “ into  the  hot  langour  of  the  ravine.” 


* Fortune's  Fool.  By  Julian  Hawthorne,  Author  of  “ Dust,”  “ Garth,” 
“ Ellice  Quentin,”  &c.  3 vols.  London  : Chatto  Windus.  1883. 


All  this  is  very  fine  and  very  silly.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  it,  as 
we  have  already  said,  our  hopes  were  high.  'I’lie  story,  we  at 
once  saw,  was  to  bo  romantic  and  impossible.  Nevertheless,  one 
or  two  of  the  characters  were  so  pleasantly  described,  when  they 
were  introduced  to  us,  that  we  were  wdlliiig  to  put  up  with  a good 
deal  of  romance.  In  a cave  close  to  a mysterious  rock  lived  a boy, 
the  hero  of  the  tale  ; he  bore  the  name  only  of  .Jack.  In  a cottage 
at  no  great  distance  his  grandfather  dwelt,  a French  gentleman, 
who  was  known  as  Monsieur  Jacques.  It  w'as  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  that  they  were  thus  living  apart.  It  certainly  was 
improbable  that  the  grandson  of  an  old  Frenchman,  who  was  the 
solitary  inmate  of  a cave  in  America,  should  be  the  heir  to  an 
English  peerage  and  40,000/.  a year  ; but,  if  improbabilities  are  to 
be  e.xcluded,  stories  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  old  man  him- 
self did  not  know  of  the  boy’s  rights — for  such  rights  as  these  the 
boy  had — as  his  daughter  had  died  without  telling  him  of  her 
marriage  to  the  English  nobleman,  Jack's  father.  The  child  had 
been  brought  up  almost  as  a wild  boy.  He  had  refused  to  attend 
the  village  school  fnd  learn  to  read,  for,  from  what  he  had  once 
seen  through  the  schoolroom  window,  he  had  thought  that  “ read- 
ing was  to  stand  up  on  the  schoolroom  floor,  between  a gang  of 
jibing  schoolmates  behind,  and  a scowling  and  birch-brandishing 
schoolmaster  in  front,  and  there  to  emit  a variety  of  incoherent 
and  inharmonious  sounds  called  the  alphabet.”  The  way  in  which 
Jack’s  grandfather  made  him  eager  for  learning  is  very  prettily 
described.  It  would  be  a good  thing  if  this  part  of  the  story 
could  be  studied  by  all  teachers  of  young  children.  One  evening 
in  winter  he  took  down  a volume  from  the  shelf. 

“ Do  you  know  what  that  is  ? ” he  inquired  in  Frencli. 

“ It  is  a book  ! ” replied  Jack,  with  a gesture  of  aversion. 

“ You  do  not  understand  what  you  say,”  was  the  Frenchman’s  answer, 
“ You  are  thinking  of  a spelling-book.  Dut  this  is  nothing  of  that  kind. 
It  is — a thing  which  tells  stories  ! ” 

He  leaned  forward  in  saying  the  last  words,  and  pronounced  them  in  a 
mysterious  whisper,  with  a quick  raising  and  lowering  of  his  thick  eye- 
brows. 

Jack  gazed  penetratingly  at  the  man  and  at  the  thing  he  held  in  his 
hand.  At  last  he  said,  “ Whatever  tells  stories  must  be  alive.” 

“ Very  good  ! Then  I tell  you  that  this  is  alive,  and  has  been  alive 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  I liave.  And  it  has  told  its  stories,  day  and 
night,  without  stopping,  ever  since  the  beginning.  It  is  telling  them  at 
this  moment  . . . Listen  ! ” 

There  was  a dead  silence  for  about  a minute,  during  which  the  boy  sat 
erect,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  magic  volume,  and  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

“ I can  hear  nothing,”  he  murmured  at  length,  “ except  the  crackling  of 
the  hemlocks,  and  a thumping  inside  of  me.” 

The  child  asked  bis  grandfather  to  tell  him  what  the  book  was 
saying.  Willingly,’ the  Frenchman  replied.  ‘Listen  to  what 
this  is  saying  : Of  the  behaviour  of  the  Robbers  to  the  Lady.  Of 
the  great  design  which  Gil  Bias  projected,  and  its  issue."’  Jack's 
eager  curiosity  was  roused,  and  the  mysteries  of  reading  were 
quickly  mastered.  He  and  the  old  man,  however,  quarrelled 
before  long ; and  then  the  child  took  to  the  cave.  By  all  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  he  was  looked  upon  as  a hero  ; for 
not  only  did  he  live  in  a cave,  but,  moreover,  he  had  “ the  formid- 
able distinction  to  be  occasioually  prayed  for  in  church,  and  never 
to  be  present  to  hear  the  prayer.” 

We  are  as  much  pleased  with  the  heroine  when  she  makes  her 
entrance  on  the  stage,  a little  girl  of  nine  or  ten,  as  we  were  with 
the  hero.  She  was  the  niece  and  the  adopted  child  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  Lord  Castlemere,  and  therefore  Jack's  cousin. 
Why  Mr.  Hawthorne,  after  so  cleverly  describing  these  two 
children,  should  not  go  on  with  them  in  the  same  way  to  the  end 
we  can  only  hazard  a guess.  Perhaps  he  found  that  his  imagina- 
tion failed  him ; perhaps  he  thought  that  novel-readers  must  need 
variety,  and  must  have  had  enough  of  heroes  and  heroines  whose 
troubles  get  all  set  right  as  the  story  goes  on  and  who  marry 
happily  in  the  third  volume.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
, reason,  far  too  soon  he  throws  good  sense  and  good  taste  on  one 
side,  and  plunges  headlong  into  rant.  He  throngs  his  pages  with 
worthless  characters,  who  are  always  dull  and  are  often  disgusting. 
From  one  deed  of  brutal  violence  he  passes  to  another,  till  he 
winds  up  the  story  with  a scene  that  would,  we  should  hope, 
almost  be  too  much  for  the  audience  in  a stroller’s  booth  at  Some 
country  fair.  Certainly  there  was  one  difficulty  that  quite  early  in 
the  story  was  raised  in  the  way  of  the  cousins,  if  they  were  to 
_ become  lovers.  The  girl’s  father,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  tried  to  murder  the  boy.  Nevertheless,  a young  man 
might  marry  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  done  his  best  to  throttle 
him.  But  worse  follows.  One  night  the  mysterious  rock  “ shud- 
dered as  if  in  fear,  or  with  a premonition  of  some  great  event  to 
come.”  If  a rock  can  shudder  with  a premonition,  why  cannot  a 
coal-scuttle  shudder,  or  a bathing-machine  ? Why  do  not  pre- 
' monitions  come  to  us  from  a broomstick  or  a mangle?  If  the 
rock  had  shuddered  a few  minutes  later  it  would  not  have  been 
out  of  the  course  of  nature;  for  under  it  the  boy  had  put  some 
gunpowder.  This  he  fired  when  one  night  he  thought  that 
enemies  had  come  to  surprise  him  in  his  den.  What  followed 
shall  be  told  in  the  author's  own  words — own  rant  we  should 
more  properly  say  : — 

A hissing  flash  leapt  up  between  the  boulder  and  the  adjoining  waU  of 
the  ravine,  turning  the  moouligiit  a ghastly  blue  by  its  hot  redness.  Then 
came  a vast  roar  and  concussion,  and  a glare  of  smoky  light,  and  a vision 
of  a vast  bod}'  upheaving  and  descending.  It  was  a sight  and  a sound  to 
paralyze  the  stoutest  nerves  for  a time.  Blackness  followed,  and  a grind- 
ing noise,  and  the  crash  and  thunder  of  an  immeasurable  heaviness  falling, 
and  stunning  the  solid  earth  with  a shock  like  an  earthquake.  After  that, 
distracted  echoes,  flying  far  and  near,  and  dying  reluctantly  away  ; the 
slow  drifting  of  a pall  of  dust  and  smoke  ; the  scared  chatter  and  twittering 
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of  a thousand  awakened  birds  ; last  of  all,  a sluggish  silence,  and  the  quiet 
returning  lustre  of  the  untroubled  moon.  Nature  took  but  that  short  time 
to  resume  her  eternal,  all-surviving  composure. 

Beneath  the  rock,  as  was  found  out  towards  the  close  of  the 
story,  the  wicked  uncle  was  buried  by  the  explosion.  He  happened 
to  have  with  him  when  he  was  killed  the  proofs  which  established 
Jack’s  birth,  and  also  two  wills  which  his  brother,  the  nobleman, 
had  made.  The  same  evening,  by  one  of  those  wonderful  chances 
with  which  our  novelists  have  made  us  familiar,  the  nobleman 
himself  died  suddenly.  Not  only  did  he  die  on  the  same  day 
as  his  brother,  but  also  in  the  same  out-of-the-way  village 
in  America  whither,  unknown  to  each  other,  they  had  arrived 
from  Europe  in  search  of  the  lad.  With  father  and  uncle  thus 
dead,  and  the  proofs  and  the  wills  thus  buried  beneath  a rock 
that  had  left  off  shuddering  and  gave  no  more  premonitions,  it 
might  have  gone  hard  with  the  hero  had  it  not  been  for  his  mys- 
terious banjo.  Let  not  the  reader  scorn  banjoes  in  general. 
“ Although,” sajs  our  author,  “it  is  an  instrument  little  cultivated 
by  educated  musicians,  and  now  fallen  into  i^orant  and  vulgar 
hands,  it  possesses  rare  and  valuable  qualities.”  Certainly  it  did 
the  hero  good  service.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  told,  “ a large 
part  of  his  nature  would'have  lacked  a means  of  expression  had 
the  banjo  been  eliminated.”  Hr.  Hawthorne,  by  the  way,  seems 
to  lack,  if  not  a means  of  expression,  at  all  events  a suitable  word, 
when  he  writes  of  an  eliminated  banjo.  But  this  instrument  did 
far  more  than  express  a part  of  the  hero’s  nature.  It  show'ed 
more  than  once  whose  son  he  was.  W'’ben  he  first  took  it  up 
as  a child,  he  sang  to  it  the  air  that  his  mother  had  sung 
just  before  he  was  born.  “ By  one  of  those  mysterious  processes 
the  laws  of  which  are  withheld  from  us,  but  of  the  truth  whereof 
there  exist  instances  innumerable,  the  memory  of  the  mother’s 
dying  song  lived  on  in  her  child,  and  years  afterwards  found  utter- 
ance through  his  lips.”  To  all  this  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
said.  With  Mr.  Burchell  we  exclaim  “ Fudge  ! ” There  is  nothing 
more  offensive  in  this  ridiculous  revival  of  superstition  than  the 
aff’ectation  of  science  w’ith  which  it  is  tricked  out.  A broom-stick 
pure  and  simple,  an  old  hag  riding  on  it,  and  her  black  cat  we 
might  perhaps  stand.  But  the  law's  of  the  mysterious  processes  of 
a broom-stick  or  a b.anjo  are  too  much  for  us. 

Even  worse  than  this  superstitious  nonsense  are  the  ruffians. 
No  less  than  three  of  them  try  to  murder  the  hero.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
seems  to  have  a morbid  pleasure  in  descriptions  of  scenes  of  savage . 
cruelty.  The  account  that  he  gives  of  a fight  between  two  brutes  is 
as  disgusting  in  its  way  as  any  thing  that  we  have  ever  read.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  in  these  parts  gives  us  any  relief.  There  are 
intervals  of  rant  in  which  we  get  a kind  of  rest.  Then,  too,  there 
is  no  extravagance  which  he  hesitates  to  introduce.  Not  only 
does  nature  teach  the  hero  the  banjo,  but  without  the  help  of  a 
master  she  makes  him  a great  sculptor  ; while  the  first  murderer 
is  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California.  We  are  almost  grateful 
that  Mr.  Hawthorne  stopped  at  the  gold.  We  should  not  have 
been  surprised  had  he  made  him  the  discoverer  of  America  itself. 


WILLIAM  PENN.* 

R.  STOUGHTON’S  book  does  not  merit  the  title  of  a bio- 
graphy. What  biography  there  is  in  it,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  the  work  of  'ihomas  Clarkson  rather  than  of  Dr. 
Stoughton.  Clarkson's  painstaking  and  conscientious  labours  have 
been  appropriated,  summarized,  and  ornamented  with  additions 
borrowed  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster’s  reply  to  Lord  Macaulay’s  charges 
against  Penn,  from  Maria  Webb’s  'L'he  Feniis  and  the  Penningtons, 
and  from  a few  other  sources,  English  and  American,  including  some 
MSS.  belonging  to  Mr.  Bevan  Braithwaite.  Dr.  Stoughton’s  own  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  biographical  and  polemical  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  is  wide  and  loose  rather  than  deep, 
has  enabled  him  to  attach  a number  of  pictorial  flourishes  to  his  copy 
of  Clarkson’s  nortrait  of  William  Penn.  But  the  invention,  the 
substance,  and  the  fibre  of  the  work  are  all  Clarkson’s.  We  do 
not  think  that  a new  memoir  of  Penn  was  a literary  necessity  of 
the  time.  If  it  had  been,  Dr.  Stoughton  was  not  the  man  to  meet 
the  need.  The  year  1882,  however,  happened  to  be  the  “ bicente- 
nary ” of  Penn’s  arrival  in  America.  This  coincidence  of  time, 
according  to  Dr.  Stoughton’s  prefatory  advertisement,  “ natu- 
rally recalls  attention  to  the  story  of  his  life.  I have  been 
requested  by  my  publishers,”  he  adds,  “ to  prepare  a new  work  on 
the  subject,  and  Quaker  descent  on  my  mother’s  side,  the  study 
for  many  years  of  opinions  entertained  by  the  society  of  friends, 
and  sympathy  with  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  love  of 
peace,  and  his  advocacy  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  have 
rendered  the  task  pleasant  and  interesting.” 

If  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  place  Clarkson’s  Penn  and 
Dr.  Stoughton’s  Penn  side  by  side,  and  make  a careful  comparison 
of  them,  he  will  soon  discover  that  “ the  task”  of  the  latter  has  been 
mainly  executed  with  scissors  and  paste.  Perhaps  Dr.  Stoughton 
holds  that  he  sufficiently  confesses  his  debts  by  saying  in  his  pre- 
fatory advertisement  that  “ the  writings  of  Penn,  and  his  Life  by 
Thomas  Clarkson,  in  two  volumes,  1813,  supply  a basis  for  the 
whole  work.”  If  a new  Life  were  needed  in  1882,  by  way  of  a 
“ Bicentenary  ” celebration  of  Penn’s  arrival  in  America  in  1682, 
we  imagine  that  a new  edition  of  Clarkson’s  Memoirs,  with  Mr. 
Forster’s  preface,  and  with  Dr.  Stoughton’s  “ important  supple- 
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mentary  knowledge  ” added  in  the  shape  of  foot-notes,  would  have 
been  the  best  sort  of  literary  memorial.  Both  in  manner  and 
matter,  notwithstanding  “ the  important  supplementary  know- 
ledge ” possessed  by  the  later  writer,  his  work  is  every  way  in- 
ferior to  the  work  upon  which  it  is  based.  Thus,  in  the  mere 
division  of  the  matter  into  chapters,  Clarkson  adopted  a plain 
chronological  method,  and  gave  a separate  chapter  to  every  year  of 
his  hero’s  life,  from  his  conversion  in  Ireland  to  his  presentation  of 
the  Address  of  the  Quakers  to  Queeu  Anne,  whereas  Dr.  Stoughton 
fits  his  chapters  with  short,  gushing  titles,  such  as  our  modern 
novelists  attect,  but  which  give  no  help  whatever  to  a serious 
reader.  Here  are  a few  of  them : — “ Father  and  Son,”  “ Breath- 
ing Time,”  “ A Family  Story,”  “ Westward  Thoughts,”  “ Back 
Again,”  “ Sunset.”  The  most  refreshing  quality  in  the  numerous 
autobiographies  of  the  early  Quakers  is  the  masculine  protest 
against  unreality  and  affectation  which  runs  throughout 
them.  Although  the  courtly  William  Penn  belonged  to  that 
second  period  of  Quakerism  in  which  this  protest  itself  was  being 
fast  tinged  with  affectation  and  unreality,  and  had  become  an 
inherited  tradition  rather  than  a quickening  inspiration ; although 
Penn  had  about  him  nothing  of  the  wild  and  prophetic  roughness 
of  the  early  days  of  Fox,  or  Burroughs,  or  Camm,  or  Howgill,  or 
Dewsbury ; yet  he  was  a real  man,  with  all  his  faults,  and  he' 
deserved  better  from  his  new  biogi’apher  than  to  have  the  incidents 
of  his  life  mapped  out  upon  a plan  supplied  by  a passing  fashion  of 
the  gushing  modern  novelist. 

If  any  reader  should  demand  evidence  in  detail  of  the  paste-and- 
scissors  character  of  Dr.  Stoughton’s  compilation,  he  will  find  it 
by  contrasting  Chapter  XII.  oihisWilliam  Penn,  which  is  affectedly 
headed  “ Back  Again,”  with  Chapters  XX.,  XXI.,  and  XXH.  of 
Clarkson’s  original  Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
William  Penn.  It  is  not  merely  the  sequence  of  events  which  is 
the  same  in  both  works.  A ready  apology  may  be  found  for 
this  characteristic  in  a biography ; what  the  subject  did,  said,  or 
wrote  in  his  twenty-first  year  naturally  follows  what  he  did,  said, 
or  wrote  in  his  twentieth  year.  But  when  the  sequence  of  events 
is  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar  sequence  of  quotations,  of 
allusions,  of  illustrations,  and  of  moralizings,  there  is  no  room  left 
for  doubting  that  the  later  writer  has  borrowed  wholesale  from  the 
earlier.  Penn’s  intercession  with  James  for  John  Locke,  the  popular 
suspicion  that  the  courtierly  Quaker  favourite  was  a disguised 
Jesuit,  his  correspondence  with  Tillotson,  his  publication  of  three 
books  in  1686,  are  all  related  by  Dr.  Stoughton  in  a shape  and  in 
language  which  show  that  he  has  contented  himself  with  a hasty, 
gossipy,  and  uncritical  adaptation  of  Clarkson’s  materials.  He 
tells  us  that  the  correspondence  between  Tillotson  and  Pena  is 
“ briefiy  given  by  Clarkson  ” ; from  which  we  should  infer,  if  we 
had  not  read  Clarkson,  that  the  new  biographer  has  added  some- 
thing which  the  old  biographer  had  omitted,  whereas  the  extracts 
from  this  correspondence  in  Clarkson's  book  are  much  fuller  than 
they  are  in  Stoughton’s.  The  latter  is  not  always  happy  in  his 
metamorphosis  of  a Clarksonian  original  into  a Stoughtonian 
copy.  Thus,  while  Penn  and  Tillotson  were  corresponding,  the 
former  was  at  work  upon  “ A Further  Account  of  Philadelphia,’' 
“ A Defence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Book,”  and  “ A Per- 
suasive to  Moderation  to  Dissenting  Christians.”  Clarkson,  before 
giving  his  account  of  these  writings,  observes  that  “ in  the  mean- 
time ” Penn  “ had  been  diligently  employed  as  an  author.”  Dr. 
Stoughton,  in  his  appropriation  of  Clarkson’s  statement,  contrives 
to  anachronize  it  while  merely  intendingtochangeitsform.  “Penn,” 
says  he,  “ subsequently  to  this  correspondence,  employed  himself  in 
authorship.”  Clarkson  gives  some  pages  of  extract  from  Penn’s 
“Persuasive  to  Moderate  Dissenters,”  and  Dr. Stoughton  refers  in  a 
footnote  to  the  volume  and  page  of  Penn’s  collected  works  as  if  to 
show  that  he  had  personally  examined  this  particular  essaj'.  But 
the  two  short  extracts  which  he  gives  had  been  already  pro- 
vided for  his  use  by  Clarkson.  One  of  these  selections  from 
Clarkson’s  extracts  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Stoughton’s  own  stand- 
point. “ As  things  then  stood,”  Penn  remarked,  “ No  Churchman 
meant  No  Englishman,  and  No  Conformist  meant  No  Subject.. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  ablest  statesman,  the  bravest  captain, 
and  the  best  citizen  might  be  disabled,  and  the  Prince  forbid 
their  employment  in  his  service.”  Penn,  however,  did  not  write 
“ it  happened  ” ; he  wrote,  “ it  may  happen.”  Clarkson  has 
quoted  correctly  what  Dr.  Stoughton  has  perverted  and  mis- 
quoted. Penn’s  own  immense  influence,  as  one  of  the  back-stairs 
advisers  of  the  luckless  King,  of  which  Dr.  Stoughton  is  com- 
pelled to  produce  many  instances,  is  proof  sufficient  that  the- 
casualty  which  Penn  forecast  as  possible  or  probable  had  not  yet 
occurred  in  his  own  case.  No  Churchman  in  the  kingdom,  from  the 
brave  Primate  down.ward,  had  a tithe  of  the  influence  with  his 
Prince  that  this  Dissenter  had.  In  a letter  written  by  a Church- 
man to  a Dissenter,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  Penn’s 
“ Persuasive,”  the  writer  observed: — “The  Quakers,  from  being 
declared  by  the  Papists  not  to  be  Christians,  are  now  made 
favourites,  and  taken  into  their  particular  protection ; they  are  on 
a sudden  grown  the  most  accomplished  men  in  the  kingdom  in 
good  breeding,  and  give  thanks  with  the  best  grace,  in  double- 
refined  language.  So  that  I should  not  wonder  though  a man  of 
that  persuasion,  in  spite  of  his  hat,  should  be  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies.” Dr.  Stoughton  himself,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England,  when  he  was  not  composing  a hagiography  of  Penn  for 
the  Bicentenary  of  his  landing  in  America,  handled  his  presenthero 
much  more  roughly.  “ It  may  be  fairly  suspected,”  he  wrote  in  1 870, 
“ that  with  his  courteous  manners  he  blended,  in  spite  of  his  Quaker 
usages,  a measure  of  obsequiousness  to  Royalty ; that,  gratified  by 
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Royal  attention,  this  courtier  Friend  felt  disposed  to  go  further 
than  other  conscientious  men  could  do  in  promoting  Royal 
designs ; and  that  a little  spice  of  personal  vanity  was  sprinkled 
over  the  better  qualities  of  this  very  estimable  person.”  It  was 
certainly  the  suspicion  of  many  of  Penn’s  eminent  contemporaries, 
both  Churchmen  and  patriotic  Dissenters,  that  “ the  Captain  of 
tlie  Quakers,”  as  Anthony  a Wood  calls  him,  was  an  undue 
flatterer  of  James  II.,  and  plotted  on  the  anti-national  side  during 
the  King’s  conflict  against  the  nation  and  Church  of  England. 
Sewell,  the  Quaker  historian  and  personal  friend  of  Penn,  owns 
that  the  adulatory  address  of  the  Quakers  to  the  “ Great 
Prince  ” was  virtually  their  thanksgiving  to  him  for  the  arbitrary 
exaggeration  of  his  “ Royal  prerogative.”  The  address  was  pro- 
bably drawn  up  by  Penn.  When  it  was  presented  to  James, 
Penn  made  a speech  in  which  by  a crafty  implication  he  com- 
pared the  bishops  and  Churchmen  of  England  to  “ the  captious 
Jews,”  who  refused  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  which 
were  Caesar’s.  He  flattered  James  by  saying  that  he  had 
set  “ an  illustrious  example  in  his  own  person,  for  while  HE 
was  a subject  (the  capitals  are  Sewell’s),  He  gave  Caesar 
(Charles  II.)  his  tribute;  and  now  HE  is  a Caesar,  gives  God 
his  due,  viz.  the  sovereignty  over  conscience.”  This  was  curious 
praise  for  a King  who  insisted  that  the  consciences  of  the 
English  bishops  and  clergy  should  own  no  sovereignty  higher 
than  his  own.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
cites  a passage  from  the  Memoirs  of  William  Kiftin,  the  rich 
Anabaptist  Alderman  and  preacher  ; but  he  does  not  cite  all  that 
Killin  said  about  Penn.  “ A new  project  was  set  on  foot,” 
wrote  Kiffin,  “ to  engage  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  giving  them 
the  liberty  of  their  meetings,  and  promising  them  equal  authority 
in  the  nation  with  other  men.  But  this  was  in  the  tail  of  it, 
to  engage  them  thereby  to  promote  the  taking  off  of  the  Test,  and 
so  strengthen  the  Popish  Interest  by  setting  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  against  the  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
plot,  being  carried  on  with  all  diligence,  took  with  several  Dis- 
senters— but  indeed  they  were  but  few — and,  for  the  generality,  of 
the  meaner  sort,  William  Penn  being,  indeed,  the  head  of  that 
party.”  Kiffin  seems  afterwards  to  deny  his  statement  that  the 
King’s  exaggeration  of  his  prerogative  found  few  friends  amongst 
the  Dissenters  ; for  he  says  that  he  quite  failed  to  bring  Dissenters 
of  his  own  acquaintance  to  his  patriotic  point  of  view.  “ From 
the  sense  they  had  of  their  former  sufferings,”  he  adds,  “ and  the 
hopes  of  finding  all  things  as  was  promised,  I could  not  prevail.” 
Sewell  says  that  “ several  Dissenters,  as  Baptists  and  others,  served 
the  King  with  their  pens  on  this  account,  and  William  Penn  was 
also  not  unactive  in  this  affair.”  He  apologizes  for  his  friend  by 
adding  that  Penn  “ always  had  been  a defender  of  liberty  of  con- 
science,” and  that  he  served  the  King — against  the  nation  and  the 
national  Church — “ with  a good  intent,  however  he  might  have 
failed  in  his  expectation.”  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sewell 
dedicated  the  English  translation  of  his  History  to  *•  The  Great 
and  Mighty  Prince,  George,  King  of  Great  Britain,  Heland,  &c., 
and  Prince  Elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg.”  Dr.  Stoughton’s 
apology  for  Penn’s  conduct  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  is  singu- 
larly unhappy.  He  can  find  no  better  excuse  for  his  hero  and 
saint  than  to  shift  the  blame  from  his  person  to  his  position,  and 
then  to  describe  the  latter  as  “ unfortunate.”  “ Penn’s  position  was 
unfortunate.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  should  appear  as  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  James,  when  all  Churchmen  and  most 
Dissenters  regarded  the  King  as  bent  on  re-establishing  Popery. 
And  it  was  unfortunate  also,  to  say  the  least,  that  Penn  should 
favour  a dispensing  power  to  the  extent  he  did.”  By  such  an 
apology  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  really  concedes  the  plaintiff’s 
case. 

We  might  have  referred  to  a few  of  the  incidental  blemishes 
of  Dr.  Stoughton’s  book,  such  as  his  too  evident  spite  against  the 
able  George  Keith,  known  amongst  Quakers  as  “ the  apostate,” 
because  he  renounced  Quakerism  and  was  ordained  a priest  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  Stoughton  has  vulgarized  his 
summary  of  Penn’s  well-known  journal  of  his  travels  in  Holland 
and  Germany  by  jerking  out  after  each  name  of  a foreign  town  an 
ejaculation  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  advertise- 
ments of  Messrs.  Cook,  Gaze,  or  Caygill,  or  supplied  by  one  of 
their  “ personal  conductors.”  Penn  tells  his  readers  that  he  arrived 
in  Rotterdam— the  beautiful  city  of  trees  and  canals,  tall  houses, 
and  crowded  shipping,”  exclaims  Dr.  Stoughton.  Penn  went  to 
Leyden — “ the  University  city,”  says  Dr.  Stoughton.  Penn 
visited  Haarlem — “ famed  in  the  annals  of  printing,”  observes  Dr. 
Stoughton.  Penn  went  to  Amsterdam — “ the  Venice  of  Holland,” 
ejaculates  Dr.  Stoughton.  Penn  went  to  Wesel,  Emmerich,  and 
Cleve — “ picturesque  towns  near  the  Lower  Rhine,”  explains  Dr. 
Stoughton.  Whether  Wesel  is  a picturesque ‘town  is  a matter  for 
question ; Wesel  and  Emmerich  are  on  the  Rhine,  while  Cleve 
would  only  be  called  “ near  ” it  by  a good  walker.  Penn  went  to 
“Kresheim” — “a  place  I do  not  know,”  observes  Dr.  Stoughton. 
Neither  does  any  one  else.  Kriesheim,  or  Chrisheim,  as  the 
Quaker  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century  alternately  named  it, 
is  a little  village  near  Worms,  not  marked  upon  the  ordinary  maps, 
which  held  a small  settlement  of  German  Quakers,  regarded  with 
much  interest  by  the  early  English  Quakers  as  an  ecclesia  in  par- 
tihus  injidelium.  This  little  Quaker  church  afterwards  emigrated 
from  the  Pfalz  to  Pennsylvania. 


TIGER-HUNTING.* 

IT  might  hastily  be  said  of  the  author  of  this  little  work  that 
he  has  given  us  ideas  about  the  tiger,  the  whole  tiger,  and 
hardly  anything  but  the  tiger.  During  the  twenty-eight  years  of 
his  residence  in  India  he  seems  to  have  done  little  else  except  join 
or  organize  parties  in  the  Terai  or  in  Central  and  Western  India, 
and  study  the  morals  and  manners  of  high-priced  and  courageous 
elephants.  Not  that  his  casual  remarks  on  native  character  and 
habits  are  valueless,  or  that  he  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  a mere 
shikari  or  slayer  of  wild  animals.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  his 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  graphic,  and  his  arrangements  those  of 
a practised  hand.  His  incidental  remarks  on  the  Taj  Mahal,  for 
instance,  and  what  we  take  to  be  meant  for  the  Fort  at  Agra,  are 
worth  more  than  pages  of  flashy  and  elaborate  panegyric.  And 
he  has  the  merit  of  choosing  a subject  which  he  has  completely 
mastered  and  of  sticking  close  to  it.  We  are  spared  all  those 
distressing  experiences  of  the  dirt  of  Egypt,  the  delights  or  the 
discomforts  of  a P.  and  0.  steamer,  and  the  traveller’s  impressions 
on  landing  in  the  gorgeous  East,  of  which  the  first  fifty  or  one 
hundred  pages  of  Anglo-Indian  books  are  so  often  made  up.  Ho 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  a thought  to  Mr.  Ilbert  and  his  cele- 
brated Bill.  He  never  sketches  a dinner-party  at  Calcutta,  or 
repeats  the  latest  scandal  from  the  Hills ; and  he  has  not  a 
word  of  advice,  reproof,  warning,  or  encouragement  for  any 
functionary  or  potentate,  high  or  low,  from  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner or  Governor-General’s  Agent  to  the  extra  assistant  in 
a jungly  Non-Regulation  province  or  the  Khansaman  at  a Dawk 
Bungalow.  The  India  of  these  pages  is  the  India  of  hot  winds, 
tree  jungles,  troops  of  beaters  making  discordant  music,  and 
elephants  trained  to  stand  the  charge  of  an  infuriated  tigress,  or 
to  “ go  in”  and  pound  the  wounded  male  to  death.  There  have 
been  many  crack  shots  in  the  Indian  Civil,  Military,  and  Medical 
Services,  and  amongst  the  non-official  community  in  Assam, 
Tirhoot,  and  Rohilcund,  to  say  nothing  of  the  planters  of  Coorg 
and  Southern  India.  But  very  few  of  these  gentlemen,  though 
highly  skilled  in  making  up  a party,  arranging  the  beats  in  accord- 
ance with  the  incidence  of  the  season,  and  directing  a line  of 
twenty  elephants  with  something  of  the  military  precision  of  the 
late  Jung  Bahadur,  have  ventured  to  bestride  the  necks  of  those 
fulmina  belli,  Bahadur  Shah,  Peari,  or  Haidar  Ali,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  mahout  as  well  as  sportsman.  Yet  this, 
is  what  was  attempted  successfully  by  the  author,  in  spite 
of  warnings  and  dismal  prophecies  uttered  by  friends  who  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  driving  the  hook  into  the  head  of  an  in- 
tractable elephant  than  of  extemporizing  a fireplace  in  camp  with 
half  a dozen  bricks,  and  cooking  a dinner  for  the  whole  party. 
This  additional  accomplishment  was,  however,  not  to  be  acquired 
so  very  easily  or  without  risk.  An  officer  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment stud  kindly  lent  an  animal  on  which  Mr.  Barras — if  this 
be  his  real  name — could  try  his  prentice  hand.  The  first  difficulty 
being  got  over,  the  next  was  to  get  accustomed  to  the  necklaca 
of  cord  which  is  fastened  round  the  animal’s  throat,  and 
then  hangs  down  on  each  side  to  serve  as  a pair  of  stirrups.  But 
it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  booted  Englishman  as  for  the  mahout 
with  naked  feet  to  stick  his  toes  into  this  appendage ; and  tha 
stirrups  were  so  tight  as  to  induce  a feeling  of  numbness,  familiar, 
to  the  passengers  outside  the  Wellington  or  the  Independent 
Tally  ho  in  old  coaching  times,  after  a day’s  journey  in  mid- 
winter. 

Doubtless  the  appearance  of  an  elephant  guided  by  a real  Sahib 
must  have  been  a novelty  to  the  ladies  of  the  station  when,  as  we  are 
informed,  he  paid  a visit  to  them  at  the  time  when  the  meal  knowm 
as  chota  haziri,  or  early  tea,  is  usually  dispensed  in  the  verandah  of 
the  bungalow  ; and  persistence  in  this  practice  placed  the  author  in 
one  or  two  grave  predicaments.  Once,  when  he  was  leading  a file 
of  elephants  to  the  lair  of  a wounded  tigress,  she  charged  and; 
“ with  unerring  aim  hurled  herself  on  to  the|  head  of  my 
elephant.”  Awkward  as  this  position  was  when  the  hand  of  the 
sportsman  could  have  touched  the  muzzle  of  the  assailant,  it  was 
rendered  more  critical  by  the  conduct  of  the  elephant,  which  gave 
one  shake,  and  “got  rid  of  both  of  us  at  once.”  How  Mr.. 
Barras  lay  in  the  long  grass  within  a yard  of  the  angiy  beast, 
how  he  managed  to  load  a gun,  which  with  admirable  fore- 
thought he  always  had  suspended  from  his  shoulder ; how  he 
overcame  a momentary  weakness  which  he  is  not  ashamed  te 
admit ; and  how  he  managed  to  crawl  along  the  damp  earth, 
and  through  the  long  jungle  grass,  to  be  received  on  the  friendly 
trunk  of  Mubarak  Gaj,  should  all  be  read  in  the  author’s  own. 
exciting  narrative.  But  there  were  almost  as  many  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  elephants  in  the  Fil-Khanah  or  elephant 
yard,  as  from  tiger  and  elephant  met  in  martial  fray.  Peace 
had  its  perils  as  well  as  war.  At  Baroda,  much  against  the 
mahout’s  wish,  this  determined  Englishman  tried  to  win  the 
confidence  of  a splendid  tusker,  ten  feet  three  inches  in  height, 
who  had  killed  two  keepers,  and  was  truthfully  described  aa 
a beast  void  of  religion,  and  a hater  of  the  English.  In 
vain  were  offerings  made  of  bread  and  sugar  and  terms  of 
endearment  lavished.  The  treacherous  beast  waved  his  ears, 
twinkled  his  eyes  (a  very  bad  sign  we  should  have  said),  and  grace- 
fully saluted  with  his  trunk ; but  only  to  scream  with  rage  on  a 
nearer  approach,  and  to  send  both  the  sportsman  and  the  keeper 
off  a platform  into  the  dust  below,  the  former  escaping  with  the 

* India  and  Tiger-Hunting.  By  Julius  Barras.  Vol.  I.  Tiger-Hunting 
and  other  Adventures.  London : Kastail  & Hon.  1883. 
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loss  of  his  hat  and  the  latter  with  broken  ribs.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  us  to  add  that  Futteh  Ali  subsequently  atoned  for  a treachery 
not  wholly  unparalleled  in  Oriental  annals,  by  showing  indomitable 
pluck  on  certain  occasions  to  be  fully  explained  in  vol.  ii.  whenever 
it  may  appear.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  Eaghunath  Guj,  another 
equally  celebrated  animal,  appears  in  these  pages  in  even  a 
worse  light  than  Futteh  Ali.  Whether  owing  to  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  hot  weather,  as  confidently  asserted  by  Ghasi 
Earn  mahout,  or  to  a severe  toothache,  as  kindly  surmised  by  the 
author,  Eaghunath  had  been  guilty  of  very  questionable  conduct 
by  attacking  another  mahout,  who  only  saved  himself  by  flinging 
his  unfolded  turban  on  to  a bush  on  which  the  deluded  elephant 
harmlessly  vented  his  rage.  But  a night  or  two  afterwards  there 
was  an  alarm  in  the  camp,  and  it  was  found  that  the  elephant  had 
killed  his  under-keeper  in  a paroxysm  of  rage.  This  painful  event 
is  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  it  would  have  been  worse  had 
the  animal  killed  any  keeper  but  his  own,  as  Ghasi  Earn  and  his 
^issistant  had  all  along  maintained  that  it  was  “ all  right,”  and 
that  their  favourite  was  only  a little  out  of  sorts  and  cross.  Yet 
even  in  his  madness  the  animal,  manacled  with  heavy  chains  to 
prevent  any  further  mischief,  displayed  much  affection  to  “ the  only 
two  people  that  he  loved,  Ghasi  Earn  and  myself.”  “ At  other 
times  he  was  as  gentle  as  a lamb  and  as  brave  as  a lion.”  The 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  this  earth-shaking  and  ill- 
starred  beast  are  so  painful  that  they  have  not  been  recorded. 
Indeed,  the  book  contains  divers  apologies  for  sudden  out- 
bursts of  passion  on  the  part  of  favourite  tuskers,  and  we  are 
called  on  apologetically  to  remember  their  early  wild  life  in  vast 
forests,  their  metamorphosis  under  the  resources  of  civilization 
into  such  intelligent,  docile,  and  affectionate  servants,  and  the 
terrible  discipline  which  they  have  to  undergo,  at  the  period  of 
their  capture  in  the  jungles,  at  the  hands  of  their  own  species.  Pope 
might  have  been  here  quoted  with  effect : — 

Beasts,  urged  by  us  their  fellow  beasts  pursue, 

And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo. 

Some  of  these  noble  creatures,  too,  live,  as  is  well  known,  to  a 
great  age  without  committing  many  criminal  acts.  Bahadur — 
not  Eaghunath  Guj — had  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  had 
only  killed  two  people,  both  natives,  in  all  that  otherwise  virtuous 
and  blameless  life.  And  then  Orientals  are  guilty  of  such  “ culpable 
carelessness  ” that  the  only  wonder  is  that  more  were  not  sacrificed 
during  so  many  years. 

It  might  be  imagined  from  our  preceding  remarks  that  the  book 
deals  more  with  elephants  than  with  their  natural  foes.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  thrilling  events  that  occurred  in  these  various 
hunting  parties  scattered  over  a long  period.  Tigers  that  sham 
dead,  or,  after  receiving  two  or  three  well-planted  bullets  from  a 
smooth-bore  or  an  express,  suddenly  bound  away  as  if  they  had 
been  only  tickled  with  snipe-shot ; tigers  that  take  leaps  into  the 
forks  of  trees  where  men  may  be  seated  eight  feet  from  the 
ground  ; tigers  that  charge  splendidly  when  hit,  and  others  that, 
•contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  charge  when  unwounded ; tigers 
that  are  knocked  over  like  hares  or  hog-deer  by  a single  shot ; and 
tigers  that  seem  proof  against  half  a score  of  bullets,  or  are  pounded 
to  death  by  angry  and  determined  elephants — all  these  are  duly 
portrayed  and  immortalized  in  these  pages ; and  though  there  is 
always  a sameness  in  a hunt  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  fox-chases 
of  Anthony  Trollope  or  Whyte  Melville,  we  must  admit  that 
the  book  is  neither  tedious  nor  dull.  A novice  may  profit  by,  and 
a veteran  need  not  despise,  the  information  given  as  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a sportsman.  He  should  have  all  his  materials  of  the 
best ; the  wood  of  the  gun  should  be  seasoned ; and  everything, 
from  cartridges  to  coatpockets,  should  be  of  the  most  perfect  make. 
A native  who  can  be  trusted  to  load  is  indispensable,  and  this  sort 
of  person  is  as  necessary  now  in  the  days  of  breechloaders  as 
formerly,  when  shot  might  be  put  in  before  powder  or  ball  into 
the  fowling-piece,  or  a thick  wad  of  tow  be  left  at  the  breech  of 
the  muzzle-loader  by  Mir  Ali  or  Gunga  Earn,  the  orderly  or  at- 
tendants of  the  Colonel  or  the  Commissioner. 

Small  game  was  evidently  quite  beneath  the  author's  notice.  He 
condescended  to  bag  a few  bears  every  now  and  then,  and  a sambur, 
and  there  is  mention  also  of  a panther.  On  one  occasion  in  the 
Eohilcund  Terai,  seeing  a number  of  mahseer  swimming  in  a clear 
pool,  the  author  fired  into  the  mass  with  ball,  and  secured  five  fish  at 
one  shot,  suSicient  for  a meal  for  three  people.  But  he  never  hints 
in  this  volume  at  such  a thing  as  a quiet  day’s  shooting  at  feather 
and  fur  amongst  patches  of  grass  or  scrub  j ungle  on  the  edge  of 
rice  or  jowar  cultivation,  where  partridges,  black  and  grey,  quail 
and  teal,  a peacock  or  two,  and  possibly  a hog  or  ravine  deer, 
make  up  that  miscellaneous  bag  which  is  the  delight  of  so  many 
sportsmen.  We  can,  however,  understand  the  feelings  with  which 
he  speaks  of  tigers  in  the  Neemuch  country  as  being  “ dreadfully 
reduced  in  numbers,”  though  possibly  the  peaceful  villagers  of 
Nawabgunje  or  Shikarpur  might  not  share  these  sentiments. 

The  following  extract  is  a sample  of  the  author's  descriptive 
powers  at  his  best.  He  is  depicting  a nullah  or  river-bed,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  may  be  a roaring  torrent  and  from  January  to 
June  is  a happy  hunting-ground.  One  large  nullah  in  Central 
India  is  very  like  another : — 

Marching  perhaps  for  miles  over  a level  plain,  oiF  which  all  the  crops 
have  been  gathered,  and  on  which  nothing  is  now  left  but  dried  bushes  and 
stones,  you  at  last  catch  sight  of  some  tops  of  trees,  evidently  growing 
below  an  abrupt  declivity.  Suddenly  you  arrive  on  the  brink,  and  find 
quite  a new  country  spread  out  before  you.  The  whole  land  is  deeply 
scarred  and  gashed  with  watercourses.  The  banks  may  be  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  high,  and  the  width  from  one  to  the  other  anything  from 


twenty  yards  to  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  character  of  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  tract  is  rugged  in  the  extreme.  Distance,  of  course,  harmonizes 
the  view ; but,  when  near,  all  seems  to  have  sprung  from  chaos.  Huge 
forest  trees  give  place  to  vaster  rocks,  forming  often  a solid  wall,  black  in 
colour,  and  hundreds  of  feet  high.  Such  masses  only  occur  at  intervals. 
The  usual  nature  of  the  slopes  may  be  described  as  one  continued  landslip, 
where  rocks,  great  and  small,  lie  one  on  another  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
ascent.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  thorny  brushwood,  cactus,  and  large 
trees  wherever  the  soil  admits  of  their  growth.  In  the  centre  of  the  valleys 
there  is  always  at  least  a chain  of  deep,  clear  pools  of  water,  and  sometimes 
a rushing  but  unequal  stream  Slows  on  to  the  nearest  great  river,  perhaps 
five  hundred  miles  oflf. 

A man  wbo  can  write  like  this  need  scarcely  have  been  worried 
by  the  fear  of  examinations,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  on  his  first 
arrival ; and  he  displays  other  qualities  which  would  have  shown 
to  advantage  in  some  department  of  the  public  service  requiring 
activity  of  body — let  us  say  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  or  in 
command  of  a regiment  of  Irregular  Horse. 


TWO  MANUALS  OF  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE.* 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the.se  manuals  of  ancient 
sculpture  so  soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Murray’s  more  elaborate  history  of  that  art  in  early  Greece 
seems  to  point  to  a considerable  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of 
archaeology  is  rapidly  increasing  among  us,  and  the  only  thing 
now  required  is  to  offer  to  the  public  a few  more  facilities  of  a 
material  kind.  We  have  been  very  much  struck  in  going  through 
the  books  before  us,  both  of  which  are  very  copiously  illustrated, 
with  the  hopelessness  of  almost  all  engravings  and  woodcuts  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  a piece  of  sculpture.  For  instance,  it 
would  be  hard  to  decide  whether  the  elaborate  illustration  given 
by  Mr.  Bedford  or  the  outline  given  by  Dr.  Perry  of  the  exquisite 
bas-relief  of  the  figure  unloosing  her  sandal  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Athena  Nike  gives  the  poorer  or  the  falser  notion  of  what  is  really 
valuable  in  such  a work,  the  crisp  folds  of  the  semi-transparent 
drapery,  with  the  forms  of  the  flesh  asserting  themselves  below  it. 
Is  the  head  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  in  Dr.  Perry’s  frontispiece 
or  the  print  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  in  Mr.  Bedford’s  p.  177 
calculated  to  persuade  the  reader  that  “ a heavenly  spirit  has  filled 
the  sphere  ” in  which  the  former  “ figure  lives  and  moves,”  or 
that  the  latter  is  a masterpiece  “ in  perfection  of  modelling 
and  subtlety  of  expression  ” ? Dr.  Perry,  indeed,  makes  no 
claim  for  the  illustrations  of  his  book  as  being  anything  more 
than  symbols  “ to  remind  one  class  of  readers  of  what  they  have 
already  seen,  and  to  indicate  to  another  what  they  are  to  look  for 
on  entering  for  the  first  time  a museum  of  ancient  marbles.”  But 
no  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Perry,  who  has  been  prominent  in 
pressing  the  subject  upon  public  attention,  that  a series  of  casts  do 
more  to  awaken  an  intelligent  interest  in  antique  art  than  any 
number  of  engravings  or  woodcuts.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way 
in  which  plastic  art  can  really  make  an  impression  on  the  taste  of 
the  masses,  and  one  reason  why  we  welcome  the  publication  of 
these  various  manuals  of  Greek  sculpture  is  because  we  believe 
that  they  must  tend  to  increase  a desire  for  such  a collection  as 
Professor  Colvin  has  demanded  at  Cambridge  and  Dr.  Perry  in 
London — a collection  of  casts  not  inferior  in  numbers  or  character 
to  that  possessed  by  many  a German  town  of  the  second  order. 
Even  such  a gallery  of  casts  as  is  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh, 
although  it  is  ill-arranged  and  overcrowded,  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  students  and  to  the  general  public.  It  gives  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  a good  statue  is,  of  educating  the  eye 
to  the  appreciation  of  pure  form,  and  of  cultivating  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  history  of  antiquity.  The  useful  volumes  before  us 
would  at  once  be  of  treble  service  if  the  unscientific  reader  could 
take  them  with  him  to  such  a gallery  as  we  indicate,  and  compare 
the  remarks  of  the  critics  with  plaster  models  of  the  famous 
figures  described.  Parliament  has  decided,  for  the  present,  that 
this  is  not  a project  upon  which  public  money  can  be  expended. 
We  are  confident  that  when  our  senators  are  a little  more  accus- 
tomed to  an  idea  which  has  startled  them  by  its  novelty,  we  shall 
find  the  objections  which  beset  it  fade  away  to  nothing. 

Dr.  Perry’s  manual,  which  is  by  far  the  larger  and  more  ambitious 
of  the  two  works  before  us,  follows  in  its  general  plan  the  famous 
archseological  work  of  Ottfried  Muller,  which  indeed  presents 
certain  excellences  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  supersede.  But 
Dr.  Perry  has  introduced  an  innovation  which  gives  his  book  a 
very  circumstantial  and  precise  air,  in  dividing  his  chapters  into 
consecutive  sections,  each  headed  by  the  name  of  a sculptor.  This 
arrangement  would  present  great  advantages  if  we  possessed  works 
by  all  these  masters,  or  even  an  exact  or  trustworthy  tradition  of 
their  respective  styles.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  a couple  of 
lines  in  Pausanias,  or  a mention  in  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes, 
will  be  enough  to  raise  a sculptor  to  the  dignity  of  a separate 
section.  Again,  as  we  have  had  handed  down  to  us  on  the  one 
side  the  names  of  artists,  but  no  hint  of  the  nature  of  their  designs, 
so  on  the  other  a multitude  of  important  works  have  descended  to 
us  without  the  smallest  tradition  respecting  their  actual  sculptor. 
In  these  cases  Dr.  Perry  has  to  modify  his  plan,  which  neverthe- 
less we  are  far  from  objecting  to,  since  it  enlivens  the  drearier 

* Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture:  a Popular  Introduction  to  the  St’idy, 
By  Walter  Copland  Perry.  London : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

A manual  of  Sculpture.  By  George  Bedford.  London : Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  & Co. 
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part  of  the  history,  and  emphasizes  whatever  salient  points  can  he 
discovered  in  a list  of  names  and  fragments.  When  we  recollect 
how  very  lately  even  well-educated  people  tallied  of  the  “Venus 
de’  Medici  ” and  of  the  “ Hercules  Farnese  ” as  if  they  were  archaic 
Greek  statues  of  the  finest  period,  we  may  acknowledge  that  such 
painstaking  and  scholarly  compilations  as  Dr.  Perry’s  may  he 
widely  useful.  The  extension  of  the  study  of  archaeology  has  had 
an  unexpected  result  in  the  purification  of  critical  taste.  Now 
that  we  know  that  so  much  of  what  our  fathers  called  fine  Greek 
sculpture  is  really  debased  art  of  the  Roman  decadence,  we  find 
it  necessary  to  quicken  our  own  sense  of  the  difl'erence  between 
what  is  good  and  what  is  had.  In  a lecture  before  the  Royal 
Academy,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Thornycroft,  he  dwells  on 
this  laxity  of  taste,  and  this  absence  of  critical  archseological 
knowledge,  as  having  been  one  great  source  of  mediocrity  in 
modern  sculpture ; and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  that  art,  now 
apparently  about  to  enjoy  a revival  in  Europe,  no  less  than  in  the 
cause  of  science,  that  we  welcome  every  effort  to  popularize  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  rise,  splendour,  and  decline  of  plastic  art 
in  Greece. 

We  do  not  always  find  ourselves  at  one  with  Dr,  Perry  when 
he  leaves  the  province  of  fact  and  tradition  for  sesthetic  disquisi- 
tion, His  general  remarks,  for  instance,  on  the  style  of  Praxiteles 
do  not  strike  us  as  peculiarly  happy.  The  following  passage  is  too 
characteristic  of  what  is  commonly  asserted  of  that  singularly 
perfect  craftsman  to  he  left  uncontested : — 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  works  are  too 
exclusively  dominated  and  determined  by  his  love  of  beauty.  But  the 
beauty  which  he  aimed  at  was  not  merelj'  corporeal ; it  was  the  beauty  of 
tender,  loving,  or  pathetic  emotions,  expressed  in  graceful  forms  and  lovely 
features.  He  must  therefore  be  classed  among  ideal  artists,  because  he  did 
not  rest  in  beauty  as  a sufficient  end  in  itself,  but  employed  it  for  the  re- 
presentation of  thought  and  feeling.  As  a lover  of  beauty  and  artist  of  the 
emotions,  he  naturall}'  chose  the  female  form  as  the  principal  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  his  ideas  ; and  even  the  majority  of  his  male  figures  have 
something  of  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  woman. 

All  this  is  a roundabout  way  of  describing  Praxiteles  as  an 
■artist  of  the  decadence,  a sculptor  in  whom  Greek  art  took  a 
lower  and  tamer  position  than  it  had  held  in  Pheidias  and  in 
Scopas,  and  as  a man  to  whom  sculpture  had  ceased  to  he  a 
serious  thing.  This  was  the  old  notion  about  Praxiteles,  founded 
upon  Pliny’s  gossip  and  upon  the  girlish  heads  of  the  late 
copies  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  But  now  that  we  possess 
at  last  a superb  example  of  the  actual  work  of  Praxiteles,  a trea- 
sure the  extraordinary  value  of  which  is  only  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  us,  we  stand  on  very  difierent  ground,  and  can  argue 
from  far  more  solid  premisses.  An  examination,  then,  of  the 
“ Hei'mes  ” from  Olympia  must  modify  to  a very  great  extent  our 
idea  of  the  master’s  style.  We  see  him  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
technical  perfection;  if  his  work  lacks  a little  of  the  archaic 
charm,  the  charm  of  a visible  difficulty  overcome,  it  is  because  the 
power  of  the  sculptor  is  like  that  of  RaffaeUe,  superior  to  all  effort, 
and  unconscious  of  a possibility  of  failure.  The  “ Hermes,”  at  all 
events,  is  free  from  any  suspicion  of  effeminacy,  of  a weak  worship 
of  beauty.  The  veiling  of  the  muscles  in  firm  skin,  by  which  a 
certain  picturesqueness  of  form  was  sacrificed  to  absolute  fidelity, 
was  doubtless  what  charmed  the  contemporaries  of  Praxiteles  to 
rapture,  and  led  to  the  Roman  tradition  of  him  as  a priest  of 
purely  sensuous  and  soulless  beauty.  As  we  find  him  revealed  at 
Olympia,  he  incurs  no  such  blame  as  this ; he  has  merely  reached 
the  extreme  and  most  perilous  altitude,  the  final  refinement  of 
perfection,  leaving  to  his  followers  no  possible  road  of  advance, 
except  in  the  direction  of  expression.  It  is,  therefore,  no  more  than 
we  might  have  been  prepared  to  expect,  that  we  find  the 
sculptors  immediately  following  Praxiteles  described  as  having 
specially  distinguished  themselves  in  this  direction.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  we  could  recover  the  principal  groups  of  Leochares  and 
Euphranor,  we  should  find  no  discernible  decadence  even  in  them, 
and  certainly  it  will  hardly  throw  much  light  on  the  sculptor  of 
the  “Hermes”  to  describe  his  modern  intelligence  and  sweet 
harmony  of  skill  in  terms  which  would  more  justly  qualify  the 
Apollo  Belvidere. 

The  whole  question  of  the  relative  accomplishments  of  the 
famous  sculptors  of  antiquity  is  one  which  may  at  any  moment  be 
placed  on  a totally  new  basis  by  the  discovery  of  ahitherto  unknown 
and  indubitable  specimen  of  their  work.  If  the  entire  writings  of 
Byron,  with  one  exception,  had  disappeared,  and  criticism  had  re- 
constructed his  fame  by  means  of  what  contemporaries  had  re- 
ported, and  on  the  single  evidence  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  a 
startling  revolution  in  critical  opinion  would  be  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  a copy  of  Don  Juan.  Exactly  the  same  thing  has 
happened  in  archaeology  in  the  case  of  Paeonius,  with  such  an 
additional  confusion  as  might  occur  if  Byron  had  been  acciden- 
tally reported  to  be  the  pupil  of  Tennyson.  Paeonius  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a disciple  of  Pheidias ; and  it  is  only  now,  on  com- 
parison of  his  work  with  that  of  the  Attic  school,  that  it  begins  to 
occur  to  archaeologists  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  an  earlier 
and  exotic  generation  of  artists.  When  the  remains  of  the 
eastern  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  in  Olympia  began  to  be 
examined,  the  fame  of  Paeonius,  who  was  known  to  be  the  sculptor 
of  those  marbles,  sank  to  a very  low  point ; for  these  works  have 
little  beauty  or  distinction  to  boast  of.  Paeonius,  then,  was  in 
danger  of  being  erased  from  the  list  of  important  Greek  sculptors, 
when  a work  of  his  was  suddenly  discovered  which  showed  power 
and  grace  of  a high,  though  certainly  not  of  the  highest,  order — 
the  “ Nike  on  a Pillar  ” found  at  Olympia  by  Dr.  Hirschfeld  in  ! 


1875  ; this  aerial  figure,  lightly  descending  with  the  breezes  of 
heaven  in  her  garments,  relieves  Paeonius  from  the  charge  of  being 
capable  of  nothing  better  than  the  ungainly  river-gods  of  the 
pediment,  and  reasserts  his  position  as  a master.  As  long  as  we 
possess  no  undoubted  specimen  of  a sculptor's  work,  our  judgment 
of  his  powers,  no  less  than  of  his  exact  position  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Greek  art,  must  remain  very  vague.  We 
would  gladly  resign  all  our  theories  and  traditions  to  secure  one 
indubitable  fragment  of  Polycleitus,  one  torso  which  would  enable 
us  to  understand  that  treatment  of  the  figure  which  made  his 
Athletes  and  his  Amazons  so  marvellously  impressive  and  new  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ancient  world.  We  may  form  some  conjecture  of 
the  disposition  of  his  famous  canon ; but,  without  a sight  of  the 
marble  worked  by  his  hand,  we  can  obtain  no  more  exact  idea  of  the 
style  of  Polycleitus  than  we  can  of  a painter’s  colour  and  model- 
ling from  a lax  engraving. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  regarding  the  orthography  adopted 
in  these  two  manuals.  Mr.  Redmond  has  no  consistent  system  of 
spelling  ; he  not  only  uses  the  forms  “ Pseonius  ” and  “ Paionios  ” 
in  different  parts  of  his  book,  but  his  index  gives  these  forms,  one 
under  the  other,  with  references  to  diff'erent  pages,  as  though  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  He  gives  us  “ Rhsecus  ” on 
one  page  and  “ Tektaeos  ” on  the  next,  and  wavers  between 
“ Mikkiades  ” and  “ Cephissus.”  Dr.  Perry  is  not  quite  so  incon- 
sistent ; but  he  wavers  also  between  a purely  Greek  and  a purely 
Latin  orthography,  and  has  not  the  moral  courage  to  talk  about 
“ Thoukudides.”  We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  which  has  long  divided  the  learned  world;  but  we 
venture  to  point  out  the  very  great  inconveniences  which  accrue 
from  this  vague  manner  of  spelling.  In  England  we  have  a 
curious  hankering  after  the  Latin  termination  us,  which  the 
French  are  very  ready  to  reject.  This  Latin  habit  has  been  a 
snare  to  us ; for  our  neighbours,  having  determined  to  abandon 
their  “ Cephisse  ” and  “ Hercule,”  have  no  alternative  but  te 
adopt  with  courage  “ Kephissos  ” and  “ Herables.”  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  archaeologists  of  Europe  should  decide  upon  a 
definite  canon  of  archaeological  etymology.  It  must  in  some 
respects  be  arbitrary,  of  course ; but  let  it  at  least  be  consistent. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  F.  ROBERTS.* 

However  flattering  it  may  be  to  the.  amour  prop'e  of  our 
distinguished  men  that  there  are  always  to  be  found  writers 
of  no  mean  ability  eager  to  compile  their  biographies,  we  much 
doubt  whether  the  personages  so  honoured  would  not,  as  a rule, 
much  prefer  to  let  their  deeds  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a biographer  of  a living  hero  to 
avoid  undue  laudation  of  his  subject,  and  so  by  implication  to 
unduly  disparage  others.  Again,  there  is  no  man,  however  remark- 
able, who  can  help  the  occasional  thought  that  he  may  be  capable 
of  doing  something  excessively  silly  or  unheroic  before  he  dies 
no  general,  however  successful  hitherto,  and  regarded  as  the  most 
profound  of  strategists,  who  can  forbear  remembering  that  he 
may  not  impossibly  make  some  big  blunder  and  lose  some  big 
battle  before  he  finally  sheathes  the  sword.  Memoirs,  however, 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  “ The  practice,”  begins  the  author  in 
his  preface,  “ of  writing  a memoir  of  a living  public  man  scarcely 
stands  in  need  of  defence,  since  it  has  become  of  such  constant 
practice.  Within  recent  years  the  careers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Wolseley  and  Mr.  Bright,  have  been 
given  to  the  public  during  their  lifetime.”  It  is  amusing  to  find 
Lord  Wolseley’s  name  mentioned  by  the  author  in  defence  of  the 
practice,  seeing  that  the  present  volume  is  a “ Life  of  Sir  F. 
Roberts,”  by  the  author  of  a “ Memoir  of  Lord  Wolseley.”  But 
we  are  assured  that  the  public  demand  for  a Life  of  Sir  F.  Roberts 
is  very  considerable,  the  military  achievements  of  the  gallant 
officer  being  “ as  a mountain  open,  palpable.”  Hence  the  appear- 
ance of  a handsome  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages  of 
glorification.  After  perusing  the  preface,  we  turned  at  once 
to  the  end  of  these  four  hundred  pages  to  see  if  we  were 
right  in  our  anticipation  as  to  how  the  te  Roberts  laudamvs 
would  conclude.  The  finale  is  worthy  of  the  binding,  the  type, 
and  the  length  of  the  memoir ; — 

In  the  history  of  Afghanistan — that  highway  by  which  the  conquering 
races  in  Central  Asia  have  descended  upon  the  fertile  plains  and  rich  cities- 
of  India,  and  which  have  formed  the  battle  ground  of  some  of  the  mightiest 
conquerors  of  antiquity,  through  which  Semiramis  and  Alexander  marched 
on  their  way  to  Hindostan,  the  former  to  be  vanquished  and  the  latter  ta 
triumph,  which  was  traversed  by  Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir, 
and  ruled  by  Mahmoud  and  Ahmed  Shah — in  that  historic  country  with 
its  memories  lost  in  the  haze  of  antiquitj”^,  the  name  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
will  be  remembered  as  one  who  at  Peiwar  Kotul,  Charasiab,  and  Candahar 
achieved  some  of  the  most  striking  successes  recorded  in  history. 

After  reading  and  re-reading  this  fine  sentence,  a saying  of 
Napoleon’s  occurred  to  our  recollection.  That  transcendent 
general,  “ the  greatest,”  wrote  Napier,  “ of  whom  history  makes 
mention,”  was  listening  one  day  to  a marshal  or  a minister  (we 
forget  which)  who  was  expatiating  upon  what  a figure  the  con- 
queror of  Rivoli  and  the  Pyramids,  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  and 
Friedland  would  make  in  history.  “ Bah,”  he  interrupted,  “ were 
I to  die  now,  I should  fill  perhaps  half  a page  in  general 
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history.”  Now  everybody  who  knows  anything  of  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  knows  that  he  is  a man  gifted  with  conspicuous 
common  sense.  We  will  therefore  leave  our  author  to  ask  him- 
self in  some  calm  moment  whether  he  can  suppose  his  hero  is 
gratified  by  the  extravagance  of  his  eulogies.  As  Mr.  Low  seems 
to  be  biographically  inclined,  he  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  write 
memoirs  of  Caesar  or  Hannibal,  of  Marlborough,  Wellington,  or 
Nelson,  and  what  will  he  do  for  superlatives  then  ? 

Another  point  struck  us  in  the  preface.  There  were,  in  less 
than  four  pages,  four  poetic  quotations.  It  was  easy  to  guess 
what  would  follow ; and  accordingly  we  find  all  the  great  poets 
laid  under  contribution.  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  Byron  and 
Campbell,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  with  several  minor 
luminaries,  are  found  waiting  upon  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  with 
appropriate  verse  at  every  stage  of  his  career.  When,  as  a sub- 
altern, he  came  home  on  leave  from  India,  “ Wordsworth’s  lines 
well  expressed  his  feelings : — 

The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  curls,  that  sound 
Of  bells — those  boys  who  in  yon  meadow  ground 
In  white-sleev’d  shirts  are  playing — and  the  roar 
Of  the  waves,  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore — 

All,  all  are  English.” 

"When  next  time  he  came  home  on  leave  the  subaltern  had  become 
a major.  Mr.  Low  cannot  speak  authoritatively  as  to  the  state  of 
Major  Roberts’s  feelings  after  promotion.  He  writes : — 

His  feelings  on  treading  again  the  soil  of  his  native  land  were  doubtless 
£the  italics  are  ours]  not  inaptly  expressed  by  the  lines  of  Coleridge  : — 

If  aught  on  earth  demands  an  unmixed  feeling, 

’Tis  surely  this — after  long  years  of  exile. 

To  step  forth  on  firm  land,  and,  gazing  round  us, 

To  hail  at  once  our  country  and  our  birthplace. 

After  this  we  were  quite  disappointed  when  General,  no  longer 
Major,  Roberts  came  home  for  the  third  time,  not  to  find  the 
Poet-Laureate  at  the  landing-place  ready  with  the  beautiful 
lines ; — * 

He  like  a lover,  down  through  all  his  blood. 

Drew  in  tbe  dewy,  meadowy,  morning  breath 
Of  England  blown  across  her  ghostly  wall. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  poetry  we  must  quote  one  line  more 
which  shows  Mr.  Low  to  be  endowed  with  a certain  grim  humour. 
In  one  of  the  Mutiny  battles  a native  was  waving  a flag  when  a 
shell  burst  near  him  and  blew  him  all  to  smithereens.  “ So,”  says 
our  author,  “ in  Homeric  phraseology  ‘ Everlasting  slumber  closed 
iis  eyes  ’ ” ! 

It  is  now  time,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Low,  to  state  that  the  narrative 
portion  of  his  work  is  extremely  well  told ; and  he  has  evidently 
spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  informa- 
tion on  every  point  of  which  he  treats.  Were  the  book  com- 
pressed into  half  the  number  of  pages,  it  would  be  most  interesting 
and  readable  throughout.  In  the  frontispiece  there  is  an  excellent 
likeness  of  the  General. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts  comes  from  a military  stock  and,  like 
Lord  Wolseley,  he  is  an  Irishman.  His  father  was  General  Sir 
Abraham  Roberts,  a hero  of  the  first  Afghan  war,  a “good  soldier 
and  true,”  and  one  “ whose  zeal  and  activity  were  proverbial.” 
In  1873,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  was  decorated  by  the  Queen  with 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  but  “ within  three  weeks  the  aged 
floldier,  who  could  speak  of  the  brave  days  of  old,  of  Wellesley  and 
Lake,  sank  to  his  rest  full  of  years  and  honours.”  His  younger 
son,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  born  in  1832,  was 
■sducated  partly  at  Clifton,  partly  at  Eton,  and  later  on  at  Addis- 
combe,  from  which  military  college  he  passed  into  the  Bengal 
Artillery.  It  was  his  great  wish  to  get  to  Bengal,  because 
there  was  a better  chance  of  seeing  service  than  Madras  or 
Rombay  would  have  afforded.  Lieutenant  Roberts’s  activity 
.and  smartness  very  early  procured  him  the  “ coveted  jacket  ” 
of  the  Horse  Artillery ; and  shortly  after  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Quartermaster-General’s  Department,  which  he  held, 
with  brief  intermission,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  sieges— that 
4>f  Delhi — where  the  besiegers  were  at  times  equally  the  besieged, 
and  were  outnumbered  as  three  to  one,  so  that  the  labour  and 
fighting  were  harassing  in  the  extreme.  Before  Delhi  Roberts 
was  wounded.  The  writer  institutes  a very  mcd  a propos  compa- 
rison between  the  French  operations  against  Tunis  with  thirty 
thousand  men  and  the  siege  of  Delhi  by  a single  weak  English 
•division.  The  French  would  have  been  very  foolish  to  act  with  a 
weak  division  when  they  could  send  an  army  corps,  and  we  should 
certainly  not  have  set  about  the  siege  in  question  with  a division 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  have  an  army  corps.  After  Delhi 
Roberts  was  appointed  to  Colonel  Greathed’s  movable  column, 
which  had  for  mission  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  Doab  and 
Teopen  communication  with  Havelock  in  Cawnpore.  He  was  in 
the  fight  at  Bolundshur,  at  Allyghur,  and  at  the  capture  of  Agra. 
Subsequently  we  find  him  as  quartermaster-general  of  Sir  Hope 
Grant’s  division  in  the  march  on  Lucknow,  and  associated  there 
with  Wolseley  at  the  storm  of  the  32nd  mess-house.  No  sooner 
was  Lucknow  relieved  than  tidings  came  that  General  Windham, 
who  had  been  ordered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  remain  strictly  on 
■the  defensive  at  Cawnpore,  had  ventured  out,  and  been  defeated. 
Roberts  waswith  Sir  Colin’s  column  which  hurriedly  marched  to  the 
tescue,  and  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cawnpore,  the  services  he 
rendered  being  specially  commended.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
gained  at  Khodagunj  the  Victoria  Cross ; then,  like  Wellington, 
who,  between  his  battles  in  Spain,  used  to  ride  to  hounds,  Roberts, 
with  his  chief,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  enjoyed  a day’s  “pig-sticking,” 


and  then  returned  to  fight  at  Meeangunj  with  renewed  zest. 
Lucknow  was  shortly  after  once  more  in  British  possession ; and 
then  Lieutenant  Roberts,  who  had  taken  a distinguished  part  in 
the  three  principal  episodes  of  the  Mutiny — the  Siege  of  Delhi, 
the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  the  Siege  of  Lucknow — broke  down 
in  health,  handed  over  the  charge  of  his  department — curiously 
enough  to  Captain  Garnet  Wolseley — and  was  invalided  home. 

In  i860  Roberts  was  gazetted  a captain,  and  then  for  his 
services  received  a brevet-majority.  Had  he  been  lower  down 
the  list  of  subalterns  he  would  not  have  obtained  his  brevet  till 
the  time  came  for  his  becoming  a captain.  It  is  difficult  to  have 
patience  with  the  absurdity  of  a system  which  practically  debarred 
lieutenants — some  of  them  with  grey  hairs — from  reaping  the 
reward  of  their  services  until  they  should  obtain  a certain  titular 
grade  by  seniority.  In  1863  Major  Roberts  was  engaged  in  the 
Umbeyla  campaign,  which,  although  fought  only  against  hill 
tribes,  was  an  exceedingly  arduous  piece  of  business,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  took  the  British  troops  some  two 
months  to  force  nine  miles  of  mountain  defile.  In  1865  Major 
Roberts  was  again  invalided  home,  but  returned  to  India  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Quartermaster-General’s  department  at  ZouUa,  the 
place  of  debarkation,  and  did  not  go  to  the  front.  Those  who 
were  in  the  same  evil  case  with  him  may  remember  the  inde- 
fatigable activity  he  displayed  at  that  important  base  of  opera- 
tions, situated  in  a burning  desert  where  there  was  no  glory  to  be 
won  but  the  glory  of  doing  one’s  duty.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
fair  in  our  author  to  contrast  the  “ self-assertion  ” of  those  officers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  go  to  the  front  with  the  “ self- 
abnegation  ” of  Roberts,  who  simply  did  his  duty  where  he  was 
sent.  The  officers  who  went  to  the  front  had  arrived  in  Abyssinia 
before  Roberts,  and  had  borne  a good  deal  of  the  burden  and  heat 
of  day  before  he  came  on  the  scene. 

In  1871  Major,  now  Colonel,  Roberts’s  services  were  again 
brought  into  requisition  on  the  occasion  of  a campaign  against  the 
Looshai  tribes  dwelling  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal.  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  then  Oommander-in-Ohief,  placed  the  entire 
preparation  of  the  expedition  (of  which  Roberts  was  to  be  Quarter- 
master-General) in  that  officer’s  hands ; “ and  the  result  was  that 
nothing  could  be  more  complete  and  efficient  than  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  column.”  The  campaign  was  marked  by 
little  fighting ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  skill  and  method 
were  required  in  following  up  an  enemy  who  perpetually 
“ dodged  ” our  troops  in  a country  with  trackless  forests  and 
mountainous  regions  never  before  surveyed.  At  the  close  of  the 
business  Colonel  Roberts  was  made  a C.B.,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  So  great  had  been 
his  services  at  various  times  in  his  career  that  we  find  his  name 
mentioned  no  less  than  twenty-three  times  in  despatches  up  to 
the  end  of  the  Looshai  campaign. 

In  the  following  year  commenced  the  Afghan  war,  in  which 
Colonel,  now  General,  Roberts  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
command  of  an  army  in  the  field.  The  events  of  the  campaign 
are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  bril- 
liant part  he  played  from  first  to  last.  As  before,  his  first  care 
was  to  provide  himself  with  a force  completely  organized. 
“ Everything  was  prepared  before  a move  in  advance  was  made.” 
It  was  after  this  fashion  that  Sir  Robert  Napier  acted  in  the 
Abyssinian  war.  No  move  was  made  till  all  was  ready;  but, 
when  the  move  took  place,  there  was  no  break  till  the  business 
was  done.  The  great  merit  attaching  to  General  Roberts’s  famous 
march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar  was,  before  all,  the  perfection  of 
the  arrangements  which  preceded  it.  Praise  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant— we  may  say  audacious — kind  was  lavished  upon  the  per- 
formers of  the  feat  when  the  news  of  success  reached  anxious 
people  at  home ; but,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the’  time  in  these 
columns,  greater  marches  had  before  then  been  executed,  and 
under  much  greater  difficulties.  On  the  way  to  Candahar  there 
was  no  enemy  to  fight,  there  were  no  guns  to  transport,  flour  and 
sheep  were  procurable  all  the  way  along,  and  the  crops  were  in 
season  for  the  cattle,  so  that  forage  was  obtainable  to  any  amount. 
This  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  for  the  conception  of  an 
operation  which  evoked  plenty  of  criticism  from  knowing  ones 
before  it  was  carried  out.  And,  as  we  said,  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments for  its  execution  deserved  all  the  praise  they  received. 

On  the  great  question  which  arose  after  the  war  whether  or 
not  Candahar  should  be  retained.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  strongly 
argued  for  keeping  it,  and  with  him  were  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  and  Sir 
Donald  Stewart.  For  giving  it  up  were,  amongst  others.  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  Sir  A.  Alison,  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  John  Adye, 
and  General  Gordon  (Chinese  Gordon). 

The  defects  in  our  short-service  system  were  pointed  out  in  1881 
by  Sir  F.  Roberts,  himself  an  ardent  reformer,  and  regarded  in 
India,  as  he  says,  “ as  almost  a revolutionist  ” ; but  his  strictures 
brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  many  critics  in  newspapers. 
They  considered  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  system,  whereas  all 
he  wanted  was  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  That  his  views  were 
correct  seems  now  to  be  acknowledged,  since  every  defect  he 
pointed  out  has  been  remedied,  more  or  less,  in  the  sense  he 
advised. 
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BEEVES’S  HUMAN  MORPHOLOGY.- 

There  are  two  distinct  standpoints  from  which  the  study  of 
anatomy  may  he  pursued — the  physiological  and  the  morpho- 
logical. In  the  physiological  method  the  inquiry  extends  to  the 
analysis  and  discrimination  of  the  constituents  or  organs  of  the 
lody,  their  material  components,  and  the  ultimate  elements  of 
which  these  are  made  up.  In  the  morphological  study  the 
various  branches  of  anatomy  are  called  into  play,  so  as  to  lay 
hare  the  visible  construction  and  actual  working  of  the  bodily 
organs,  and  to  elucidate  the  laws  of  their  mutual  relation  and 
interaction,  combining  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  man  and  other  animals  with  the  general  philo- 
•sophy  of  development  and  evolution.  Though  these  two  primary 
lines  of  biological  inquiry  inevitably  run  into  or  cross  each 
other  at  not  a few  points,  yet  in  principle  they  are  easily,  and  in 
practice  of  necessity,  held  distinct.  For  the  objects  of  tbe  physi- 
oian,  practitioner,  or  operating  surgeon,  what  is  immediately  needed 
is  that  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  structure,  the  functions, 
and  the  workings  of  the  body,  limbs,  and  organs  which  is  to  be 
gained  by  anatomical  dissection  and  study.  Osteology  and 
myology,  as  subordinate  sections  of  anatomical  inquiry,  making 
the  student  familiar  with  tbe  bones  and  muscles,  enter  into  the 
general  scheme  of  animal  morphology.  To  supply  the  student  with 
a comprehensive  work  of  this  kind  was  the  design  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Reevps  in  undertaking  his  treatise  on  Practical  and  Applied 
Anatomy,  the  preparation  of  which  has  taken  him  some  years, 
being  interrupted  by  the  exigencies  of  private  and  hospital  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  by  tbe  necessity  for  repeated  compression.  The 
section  which  treats  of  the  limbs  and  the  perinseum  forms  the 
first  instalment  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which,  as  the  writer 
justly  claims,  there  is  no  precisely  similar  counterpart  to  be 
met  with  in  any  language.  The  amount  of  matter  contained 
in  it  will  be  found  as  much  as  the  first-year  student  can  manage. 
The  second  volume,  dealing  with  the  thorax,  abdomen,  pelvis, 
and  dissection  of  the  back  and  spinal  cord,  will  be  ready 
next  year;  to  be  shortly  followed  by  the  third,  which  will 
be  occupied  with  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  brain, 
the  organs  of  special  sense,  and  the  structure  of  the  foetus. 
After  excising  many  interesting  notes  on  what  are  known  as 
anomalies,  as  well  as  unusual  or  fancy  dissections,  and  considerably 
reducing  the  sections  on  the  practical  applications  of  his  subject, 
each  volume  will  run  to  no  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  pages. 
The  illustrations  in  the  volume  before  us  amount  to  564,  clearly 
drawn  and  engraved.  Many  of  the  wood  blocks  have  been  borrowed 
from  previous  publications  of  standard  value,  both  English  and 
foreign ; but  a large  number  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the 
resent  work,  many  from  the  author’s  own  drawings  of  dissections, 
earing  evidence  of  his  graphic  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  mastery  of 
the  demonstrator’s  province  acquired  by  long  years  of  official 
practice  at  many  of  the  leading  metropolitan  hospitals  and  medical 
colleges.  Illustrations  and  detailed  descriptions  of  minute  ana- 
tomy have  been  purposely  omitted,  it  being  beyond  question  that 
the  proper  place  for  learning  histology  is  the  microscopic  labora- 
tory; yet,  where  the  subject  .seemed  to  demand  it,  as  much 
information  has  been  given  as  could  be  verified  by  a good  hand 
lens.  The  book  itself  is  mainly  intended  for  use  while  the 
pupil  is  dissecting,  and  will  be  found  a valuable  guide  in  master- 
ing at  first  hand  the  details  of  anatomy.  For  lecturers,  demon- 
strators, and  curators,  the  method  followed,  as  well  as  the  matter 
brought  together  with  so  much  care  and  skill,  will  form  a manual 
of  unfailing  service, 

A knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  the  science  he  has  chosen 
being  of  indisputable  advantage  to  a student,  Mr.  Reeves  pre- 
fixes to  his  work  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  anatomy, 
dividing  it  into  three  periods,  from  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  from 
Galen  to  Vesalius,  from  Vesalius  to  the  present  time.  In  India 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  precluded  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals no  less  than  that  of  men,  and  though  in  Egypt  the  process 
of  embalming  involved  the  removal  of  the  internal  parts  and 
replacing  them  with  resinous  substances,  the  function  fell  to  men 
of  a degraded  class,  whose  knowledge  was  in  no  wise  to  be  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  science.  The  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cerning their  dead  restricted  their  physicians  and  philosophers  to 
the  study  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals ; and  though  Hippo- 
crates, the  father  of  medicine,  possessed  beyond  doubt  good 
general  notions  of  the  skeleton  and  the  general  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  it  is  far  from  likely,  as  Gruner  has  shown 
with  much  learning,  that  he  ever  dissected  a human  body  ; 
nor  had  Aristotle  in  all  probability  that  advantage,  though 
he  had  ample  materials  for  the  extension  of  his  zootomical  know- 
ledge in  the  specimens  of  animals  furnished  him  by  his  pupil, 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  coarse  of  his  expeditions  in  Asia.  He 
expressly  states  that  the  internal  parts  of  man  are  unknown  ; and, 
while  deserving  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  comparative  anatomy, 
his  errors  as  regards  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  prove 
him  to  have  had  but  a superficial  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy 
of  man.  In  the  Alexandrian  school,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter 
early  in  the  third  century  b.C.,  human  bodies  were  dissected  by 
Herophilus,  who  even  dissected  living  animals,  being  called  by 
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Tertullian  lanius  (executioner).  He  traced,  as  we  learn  from  Galen 
and  others,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  chyle  vessels  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  straight  venous  sinus  of 
the  encephalon  {Torcular  llerophili).  Erasistratus  of  Ceos,  his 
contemporary,  was  no  less  learned  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
the  heart.  He  distinguished  the  sigmoid  and  tricuspid  valves, 
and  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion.  From  the  time  of  these 
two  physicians  anatomy  had  no  worthy  representatives  save 
Marinus,  Rufus  Ephesius,  and  Celsus,  until  the  revival  of  the 
science  under  Galen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  skeleton,  the 
muscles  and  nerves,  and  organs  at  large,  though  acquired  ap- 
parently without  dissection  of  human  bodies,  is  full  and  accu- 
rate. How  near  Galen  approached  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  shown  by  what  he  says  of  the  structure  of  the  heart,  of  the 
semilunar  and  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta,  and  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  From  his  time  to  the  reformation  of  anatomy  in  the  six- 
teenth century  under  Vesalius,  the  science  went  through  its  dark 
period,  broken  only  by  the  fitful  light  borrowed  by  the  Arabian 
physicians  from  the  (Ireeks,  and  by  gleams  from  the  scientific 
schools  of  Italy.  Luigi  Mendini  de  Luzzi  (Mundinus  or  Mundinius), 
Professor  at  Bologna,  whose  treatise  on  anatomy,  long  current 
as  a text-book,  was  first  printed  in  1478,  publicly  dissected  two 
female  subjects  in  the  year  1315.  To  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Galen,  and  raise  anatomy  to  the  rank  of  a positive  science,  was 
the  work  of  Vesalius,  or  Wesele,  of  Brussels,  who  studied  and 
lectured  in  Italy,  followed  by  Eustachius,  b’aUopius,  Varolius, 
and  other  men  of  primary  rank,  from  whom  the  stream  of  scien- 
tific progress  is  traced  through  our  own  Harvey  and  his  eminent 
contemporaries  of  the  French  school  down  to  living  workers  in 
the  development  of  anatomical  knowledge. 

His  aim  being  rather  historical  than  critical  or  controversial,  Mr. 
Reeves  could  not  within  his  limited  space  enter  into  the  compara- 
tive merits  or  claims  of  the  great  contributors  to  this  advance 
in  physiological  theory  and  practice.  But  his  exhaustive  list  of 
names,  supplemented  by  the  copious  Bibliography,  in  which  the 
student  has  at  hand  a reference  to  every  work  of  consequence 
both  as  regards  the  history  and  the  practice  of  anatomy,  will  form 
a sufficient  guide  to  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject.  A 
highly  useful  chapter  on  Anatomical  Technics  gives  valuable  in- 
troductory rules  for  preparing  and  conducting  dissections,  with 
prescriptions  for  injecting  fluids ; hydrotomy,  or  relieving  of  the 
vessels  of  blood  by  washing  ; embalming,  and  various  modes 
of  preserving  parts  or  organs  of  the  body.  The  newest  con- 
tribution to  this  section  of  anatomical  practice  is  the  freezing 
method,  first  brought  into  use  by  Edward  Weber  in  1836, 
and  only  within  the  last  two  years  extensively  practised  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England.  When  subjected  for  soma 
seventy-two  hours  to  a temperature  of  from  —15°  to  —18°  Cent, 
(zero  F.),  the  bodily  tissues  become  frozen  to  a metallic  degree  of 
hardness.  Minute  rules  are  given  by  our  author  for  conducting 
the  process,  as  well  as  for  carrying  out  the  several  sections  of  the 
body,  which  are  effected  by  means  of  a fine-toothed  broad  saw. 
When  thoroughly  frozen  the  subject  should  cut  like  a log  of  wood, 
giving  off'  sawdust  during  the  process.  No  difference  should  be  felt 
in  regard  to  hardness,  whether  muscular  tissue  or  bone  is  being  di- 
vided. After  separation  and  washing  the  sections  are  immersed  in 
methylated  spirits  and  water  in  preparation  for  study.  The  leading 
incisions  are  indicated  in  fig.  25,  after  which  the  student  is  led  on  to 
the  special  anatomy  of  each  section  of  the  body  in  detail.  The  first 
part  of  Mr.  Reeves’s  description  is  taken  up  with  the  dissection  of 
the  upper  limb,  beginning  with  the  thoracic  wall  and  axilla,  and 
extending  to  the  pectoral  and  mammary  regions,  the  trunk,  and 
arm.  The  diagrams  which  accompany  almost  every  page,  and 
which  are  indispensable  for  following  the  lessons  of  the  demon- 
strator, are  hardly  to  be  surpassed  for  truth  and  clearness  of 
drawing.  The  courses  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and 
lymphatics  are  indicated  not  merely  with  anatomical  precision,  but 
with  artistic  feeling.  In  particular  we  would  point  to  the  dissection 
of  the  left  axillary  vein  and  branches  (tig.  46),  and  of  the  right 
brachial  plexus  (tig.  48),  as  examples  of  delicate  draughtsman- 
ship combined  with  minute  fidelity  to  truth.  This  part  of  the 
book  closes  with  a useful  summary  of  important  facts  connected 
with  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  the  carpal  and  metacarpal 
bones  and  phalanges,  and  the  muscles  of  the  same  region,  their 
origin  and  insertion,  and  their  muscular  aud  nervous  supply. 

In  the  second  part  the  anatomy  of  the  lower  limb  is  demon- 
strated with  the  same  fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  followed  by 
a chapter  on  the  homologies  of  the  limbs,  the  student  being 
enabled  thereby  to  understand  the  homologous  parts  of  the 
respective  thoracic  and  abdominal  or  pelvic  members,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  compare  and  contrast  them.  The  description  is  made 
clearer  by  tables  of  the  homologous  bones,  muscles,  ligaments, 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  based  chiefly  upon  the  labours 
of  Professor  Gegenbaur,  yet  owing  not  a little  to  those  of  Huxley, 
Flower,  RoUeston,  and  many  a fellow-worker  of  distinction  in. 
France  and  America.  The  book  closes  with  the  dissection  of  the 
perinaeum,  and  the  presentation  of  sundry  vascular  anomalies  and 
arterial  variations  which  are  of  importance  to  the  anatomical 
student.  We  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  the  remaining 
volumes  of  Mr.  Reeves’s  work  as  likely  to  enrich  the  literature 
of  the  profession  with  a manual  of  anatomy  without  a rival  of  its 
kind. 
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PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE  * 

By  far  the  worst  part  of  Pretty  Miss  Neville  is  the  name,  which 
strikes  us  as  sounding  mawkishly  sentimental.  That,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  the  concern  of  the  author,  since  the  story  in  reality 
is  admirable  of  its  kind.  We  cannot  confidently  say  whether 
“ B.  M.  Oroker  ” may  be  a lady  or  a gentleman,  and  in  intimating 
as  much  we  pay  him — we  shall  assume  the  male  sex  for  conveni- 
ence— a very  high  compliment.  That  the  author  is  a lady  we  are 
nevertheless  inclined  to  believe,  for  the  novel  is  thoroughly 
feminine  in  the  delicate  touches  that  lighten  the  flirtations,  and  in 
the  details  of  costumes  with  their  colours,  which  are  apparently 
by  an  expert.  At  the  same  time,  when  field  sports  have  to 
be  dealt  with,  the  author  appears  to  be  equally  at  home.  And 
although  he  relates  the  autobiography  of  a fashionable  young 
lady,  the  story  embraces  a considerable  range  of  incident;  and 
we  are  almost  constrained  to  address  him  with  the  stock 
sentence  of  fiattering  criticism,  and  pronounce  that  there  is  not 
a dull  page  in  his  volumes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  scene  shifts  from  Ireland  to  India  ; and  the  Irish  scenes  are 
even  better  than  the  Indian,  which  is  saying  a very  great  deal. 
Miss  Neville,  who  subsequently  changes  her  name  through  an  act 
of  adoption,  is  in  reality  Nora  O’Neill.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  is  as  austere 
in  manners  as  he  is  generously  hospitable.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
need  hardly  say,  the  girl  is  left  very  much  to  her  own  devices, 
although  she  is  tyrannized  over  by  an  English  governess.  Nora 
has  a couple  af  playfellows  in  the  children  of  the  Protestant 
Hector,  and  one  of  them.  Master  Body  French,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  characters  in  the  volumes.  He  overflows  with  drollery 
as  with  buoyant  animal  spirits  ; he  is  frank  of  speech  almost  to 
brutal  rudeness  ; nor  have  these  qualities  been  materially  modified 
when  we  meet  with  him  in  after-life  as  a full-blown  young  officer. 
The  trio  of  little  demons  play  all  manner  of  practical  jokes,  and  make 
life  a burden  to  every  one  about  them  except  to  Nora’s  grandfather, 
who  keeps  them  in  awe.  One  of  the  chief  victims  of  this  diablerie 
is  a certain  Maurice  Beresford,  their  senior  by  some  half-dozen  of 
years,  who  is  nephew  to  old  Mr.  O’Neill,  and  heir  to  his  estate  of 
Gallow.  But  although  Maurice  has  become  their  enemy,  as  he  irri- 
tates them  by  standing  upon  his  superior  age  and  dignity,  they 
cannot  help  admiring  and  respecting  him.  In  Nora’s  eyes,  especially, 
he  has  changed  to  a hero,  since  she  saw  him  save  a pretty  peasant 
girl  by  extraordinary  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Tomboy  as 
Miss  Nora  is,  she  would  have  been  willing  enough  to  assent  to  the 
solemn  arrangement  in  which  her  grandfather  induces  Maurice  to 
promise  to  make  her  his  wife  when  the  child  of  twelve  shall  have 
grown  to  marriageable  years.  But  her  pride  is  up  in  arms  at  once 
when  she  sees  her  handsome  cousin  shrink  from  giving  the  pledge, 
to  which  family  circumstances  have  constrained  him.  The 


Her  grandfather  dead  and  her  home  made  desolate,  Nora  dis- 
appears in  a cloud  from  the  Irish  shores,  to  shine  out  as  a constel- 
lation on  the  Indian  horizon.  She  has  been  adopted  by  a rich  old 
aunt  and  uncle,  on  condition  of  changing  her  name  for  theirs. 
And  those  who  knew  Nora  O’Neill  in  the  “ ould  days  ” in  Ireland 
would  hardly  have  recognized  her  in  the  pretty  Miss  Neville,  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  a great  Indian  station.  The  incidents  and 
companions  of  her  voyage  out  are  described  very  humorously ; and 
it  was  then  that  her  eyes  were  opened  to  a conviction  of  her  per- 
sonal charms.  Running  loose  among  the  Irish  bogs  and  among 
people  who  were  either  indifferent  or  jealous,  throwing  her  country 
clothes  upon  her  lanky  person  anyhow,  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  she  was  anything  but  very  ugly.  Indeed  that  fact  had  been 
borne  in  upon  her  daily  by  her  very  outspoken  comrade  and  play- 
mate, Body  French ; and  moreover,  as  one  of  the  personages  of 
the  story  remarks,  with  her  it  was  very  much  a case  of  Hans 
Andersen’s  Ugly  Duckling.  The  ungainly  fledgling  has  grown 
into  a swan,  and  a swan  instinct  with  all  the  poetry  of  car- 
riage and  motion.  Once  her  eyes  have  been  opened  Nora  is 
quick  enough  in  laying  the  lesson  to  heart;  but  her  blushes 
and  hesitations  are  very  prettily  hit  off  as  doubts  gradually 
give  way  to  assured  certainty.  And  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
friends  she  finds  on  board  ship  if  she  is  not  made  practically 
wise  in  other  matters.  Oriental  ladies  of  experience  assume 
that  the  Irish  beauty  is  being  shipped  for  bidders  in  the 
Indian  market,  and  give  her  an  idea  of  the  price  her  charms 
should  command.  Fortunately  for  her  perhaps,  she  has  a warning 
to  deter  her  from  being  mercenary  in  the  shape  of  an  episode  that 
enlivens  the  passage.  A pretty  and  penniless  girl  who  is  being 
exported  to  become  the  spouse  of  a wealthy  cofl'ee-planter  with  a 
hideous  name  and  more  hideous  person,  finding  her  resolution  fail 
her  at  the  last  moment,  consoles  herself  with  an  admirer  she  has 
met  on  the  steamer;  though  possibly  the  lesson  lost  something 
of  its  value  from  the  exceedingly  practical  way  in  which  the 
faithless  maiden  regarded  the  situation.  She  believed  that  her 
disappointed  lover  might  be  comforted  if  he  were  to  arrange  for 
the  export  of  one  of  her  younger  sisters ; the  dresses  in  the 
trousseau  would  very  nearly  fit,  and  the  colours  would  be  be- 
coming to  the  sister’s  complexion. 

The  finale  of  the  story,  so  far  as  there  is  any  plot  in  it,  may  be 
not  very  dimly  foreseen.  The  brilliant  Miss  Neville  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  cousin  who  had  been  betrothed  to  her  by  an 

* Pretty  Miss  Neville.  By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  “ Proper  Pride.” 
London : Tinsley  Brothers.  1883. 


arrangement  she  had  so  entirely  ignored  as  to  have  engaged  her- 
self to  somebody  else.  The  impression  they  make  on  each  other 
is  so  obviously  mutual  that  it  is  clear,  had  there  been  no  obstacles 
in  the  way,  the  family  compact  would  at  once  have  been  revived. 
As  it  is,  the  novel  is  judiciously  prolonged  by  very  natural 
misunderstandings  and  jealousies.  We  assist  at  Beresford’s 
successes  in  “ the  pigskin  ” and  the  jungles,  and  at  the 
triumphs  of  the  sparkling  Miss  Neville  in  ball-rooms  and  at 
picnics.  And  the  pictures  of  Indian  life  and  society  are  equally 
vivid  and  truthful.  Nothing  can  be  better,  though  there  is  no 
touch  of  the  parade  of  information,  than  the  sketches  of  Indian 
travel  and  Indian  scenery,  of  garrison  gaieties,  of  station  scandal 
and  malice,  of  existence  in  bungalows  in  the  plains  and  in  shady 
villas  in  the  mountains.  We  seem  to  feel  the  heat  and  to  revolt 
against  the  flies  ; to  suffer  from  the  monotony  of  routine  in  the 
same  blase  local  society ; and  to  be  proportionately  relieved  when 
we  pack  up  our  belongings  and  shift  with  other  fashionable 
nomads  to  the  Ootacamund  Hills.  There  the  old  instincts  of  the 
boyish  Nora  O’Neill  are  brought  out  extremely  well  in  the 
admired  of  all  admirers,  who  is  restrained  by  the  conventionalities, 
till  her  impulsive  nature  breaks  away  from  them  in  excitement. 
She  is  the  same  Nora  who  had  led  the  chase  over  banks  and 
ditches  with  the  Irish  pack,  when  the  malice  of  a rival  has 
mounted  her  on  a vicious  buck-jumper  for  a great  meet  with  the 
Indian  hounds.  She  is  the  same  Nora  who  used  to  speak  her 
mind  so  freely  to  Master  Body,  when  she  is  “ cornered  ” by  the 
very  eligible  parti  to  whom  she  had  too  precipitately  engaged  her- 
selfj  but  who  has  happily  given  her  excellent  reason  to  send  him 
summarily  to  the  rightabout.  And,  above  all,  she  is  the  same 
emotional  and  warm-hearted  girl  when  the  false  announcement  of 
the  death  of  the  cousin  whom  she  loves  compels  her  to  betray  the 
secret  of  her  heart  in  a fainting-fit.  The  flirtations,  we  said, 
were  prettily  managed,  and  the  best  of  them  is  that  in  which  all 
misunderstandings  with  her  cousin  are  cleared  away  when  they 
have  found  a sequestered  retreat  in  a flowery  boudoir  in  a ball- 
room— the  best  of  them  because  it  is  not  only  graceful  and 
natural,  but  because  it  brings  out  in  effective  relief  the  natures  of 
the  couple  who  are  concerned.  Nora’s  spirit  of  independence  is 
not  to  be  controlled,  but  it  becomes  humble  and  submissive 
enough  under  the  softening  influences  of  a happiness  she  had  long 
sadly  despaired  of ; while  Beresford,  who  falls  metaphorically  at 
his  fair  cousin’s  feet,  nevertheless  preserves  the  chivalrous  airs  of 
ascendency  that  have  done  so  much  to  attract  her,  even  down  to 
exacting  the  kiss  which  she  is  coyishly  inclined  to  refuse  him. 
And  by  way  of  frolic  to  lighten  the  thickening  atmosphere  of 
sentiment.  Master  Body  French  turns  up  very  appropriately  in  the 
shape  of  a lieutenant  in  H.M.  Bifles.  When  he  arrives  at  the  hill 
station  on  a visit  to  Nora’s  uncle,  the  first  meeting  between  him 
and  his  old  acquaintance  is  characteristic.  Seeing  him  arrive 
seated  on  the  box  of  the  mail-cart,  regardless  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  as  of  the  groups  of  the  fashionable  bystanders,  the 
beauty  plunges  at  her  friend  with  cries  of  delight,  waving  her 
arms  and  umbrella  in  the  air.  As  he  remarks  afterwards,  ia 
answer  to  an  observation  of  his,  when  he  might  well  have  been 
forced  into  compliments  in  comparing  the  changes  that  years 
have  wrought  in  the  one  or  the  other,  “ ‘ You  are  not 
a bit  altered.  Body,’  I exclaimed,  after  I had  gazed  at 
him  critically,  ‘ only  you’re  much  taller  and  more  manly.  I 
would  have  known  you  anywhere.’  ‘ I can’t  say  I return  the' 
compliment,’  he  replied,  coolly  ; ‘ I would  never  have  recognized 
you- — only  when  I saw  a girl  brandishing  her  arms  about,  and 
shouting  like  an  escaped  lunatic,  I knew  it  could  be  no  one  else.’  ” 
It  shows  how  cleverly  the  interest  of  Nora’s  love  affair  with  her 
cousin  has  been  sustained  that  even  Body,  fathoming  her  feelings, 
and  fearing  she  is  provoking  a miserable  disappointment  for 
herself,  feels  bound  solemnly  to  warn  her  against  her  love 
for  Beresford,  with  many  most  unusual  apologies.  His  disin- 
terested satisfaction  is  proportionate  when  he  perceives  to  his 
astonishment  that  all  is  right ; and  it  vents  itself  in  placing  him- 
self cordially  at  Maurice  Beresford’s  disposal  for  the  eventful 
ceremony  ; “ I’ll  see  you  through  it,  old  man  ; I’ll  walk  you  up 
the  plank  ; I’ll  be  your  best  man  with  pleasure  ; ” when  Maurice, 
with  a lively  recollection  of  the  old  times  which  have  just  been 
brought  so  pleasantly  back  to  his  memory,  promptly  declines  with 
very  conceivable  distrust.  “Indeed  you  won’t;  goodness  knows 
what  practical  joke  might  occur  to  your  lively  imagination.” 
And  so  the  novel  ends  as  it  begins,  with  a liveliness  for  which, 
we  feel  personally  grateful  to  the  author. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

MOBE  than  half  our  list  of  American  books  for  the  present 
month  consists  of  biographies  of  very  exceptional  in- 
terest, and  for  the  most  part  possessing  the  merit  of  reason- 
able brevity.  The  first  work  we  have  to  mention,  however  (i), 
first  in  right  of  size,  but  hardly  of  interest,  is  among  the  most, 
ponderous  and  unreadable  of  the  ordinary  class  of  memoirs.  For 
this,  however,  the  editress  is  not  perhaps  to  be  held  responsible, 
having  in  her  hands  the  journals  and  autobiography  of  her 
father,  memoirs  evidently  intended  to  be  given  to  the  public 
as  they  stand.  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  was,  after  all,  but  one 


(i)  Autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weed.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Harriet  A.  Weed.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.  Loudon:  Triibner 
i & Co. 
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of  a hundred  contemporaries  and  countrymen  of  at  least  equal 
eminence  ; and,  if  all  their  biographies  were  to  be  written  on 
the  same  scale,  the  mastery  of  that  one  branch  of  historical 
knowledge  alone,  limited  as  it  is,  would  occupy  the  entire 
leisure  of  an  ordinary  American  life.  The  first  half  of  this 
volume,  though  it  contains  here  and  there,  as  the  biography 
of  an  intellectual  and  active  man,  deeply  engaged  in  political 
intrigue  and  party  agitation,  must  necessarily  do,  many  amusing 
and  some  instructive  passages,  is,  on  the  whole,  intoler- 
ably tedious.  Told  in  a score  of  pages,  Mr.  Weed’s  earlier  ex- 
periences, his  school  life,  his  early  struggles,  the  first  stages  of  his 
political  career,  would  have  been  readable  enough  ; extending  over 
more  than  ten  times  that  space,  the  details  become  unutterably 
wearisome.  A very  successful  journalist,  a “ machine  ” politician, 
to  use  the  American  phrase,  almost  unrivalled  in  skill,  and  latterly 
without  an  equal  in  his  historical  knowledge  of  the  political  in- 
trigues of  fifty  years,  he  belonged  after  all  to  an  order  whose 
successes  are  interesting  chiefly  as  records  of  ingenuity,  patience, 
tact ; amusing  as  showing  how  these  qualities  can  be  used  in 
the  service  of  a political  faction,  but  inspiring  neither  sympathy 
nor  admiration  for  the  man  himself.  Brought  as  he  was  into 
more  or  less  intimate  connexion  as  friend  or  foe  with  all  the 
foremost  American  statesmen  of  his  time,  Mr.  Weed’s  comments, 
criticisms,  and  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  were  well  worth 
preservation ; but  these  of  necessity  belong  chiefly  to  the  latter 
part  of  his  career.  The  beginning  of  his  active  political  life, 
the  foundation  of  his  influence,  was  the  part  he  played  in  the  anti- 
Masonic  agitation,  the  most  disreputable  and  artificial  of  all  the 
many  attempts  to  create,  without  a clear  principle  or  a definite 
purpose,  a party  which  might  divide  with  the  Democrats  the  spoils 
of  power  and  patronage.  Mr.  Weed  was  perhaps  the  ablest,  certainly 
the  most  serviceable,  of  those  political  engineers  and  wire-pullers 
whose  services  and  whose  reputation  Republicanism  inherited  ; but 
he  never  seems  to  have  shaken  off  or  risen  above  the  traditions  in 
which  he  had  been  trained — traditions  of  intrigue,  of  artificial 
agitation,  of  popular  platforms  rather  than  serious  principles,  of 
personal  ambition  rather  than  of  public  utility.  It  was  this  want  of 
real  earnestness,  of  personal  loyalty,  of  great  public  aims,  that  pre- 
vented the  veteran  politician  from  ever  attaining  the  higher  rank  of 
statesman  and  party  leader.  He  was,  to  use  a defective  but  very 
illustrative  English  analogy,  a consummate  Whip,  but  he  never 
rose  above  that  rank  or  function,  except  indeed  when  for  a short 
time  employed  in  the  not  very  dignified  but  perhaps  very  useful 
position  of  unauthorized  diplomatic  agent  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  the  pro-Northern  politicians  of  England  and 
France  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  Civil  War.  Chance  gave 
to  that  mission  a special  importance.  Mr.  Weed  happened  to 
reach  England  simultaneously  with  the  news  of  the  outrage  on 
the  Trent,  and  was  free  to  make  representations  from  which  Mr. 
Adams,  a man  of  at  least  equal  ability  and  of  far  higher  character, 
was  precluded  by  official  responsibility  and  the  absence  of  official 
instructions.  The  few  pages  devoted  to  this  mission  are,  to  English 
readers,  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  probably 
the  only  part  which  the  ordinary  English  reader  will  care  to  study. 
The  testimony  they  bear  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort  was  not  needed,  but  may  help  to  remind 
some  British  admirers  of  Mr.  Weed’s  party  at  once  of  the  reality 
and  the  value  of  constitutional  royalty. 

Messrs.  Houghton’s  series  of  political  biographies  are  of  far 
higher  interest  and  value.  The  American  statesmen  (2)  whose 
memoirs  are  now  before  us  were  among  the  foremost  men  of  an 
age  when  statesmanship  still  flourished  in  the  United  States,  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  Union  were  entrusted  to  men  of  high  personal 
character,  and  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  class  in  which 
the  aristocracies  of  Europe  recognize  personal  as  well  as  political 
equals.  With  the  exception  of  Andrew  Jackson,  every  name  on 
our  present  list  is  that  of  one  in  whom  our  own  contemporary 
Ministers  and  orators  would  have  acknowledged  a fitting  associate,  a 
worthy  rival  or  antagonist.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  emphatically 
an  English  gentleman ; it  was  the  accident  of  his  position  and 
fortune,  the  chance  of  a political  bias  which,  considering  his 
youth,  could  be  little  more  than  chance,  that  ranked  him  among 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Federalist  party  rather  than  among  the  followers  of  Pitt  or  Fox. 
It  was  not  his  fortune  to  attain  high  distinction  as  a soldier, 
but  among  the  younger  band  of  devoted  followers  and  assistants 
by  whom  Washington  was  surrounded  few  rendered  to  their  chief 
more  practical  service  in  the  most  difficult  departments  of  military 
administration  than  the  young  enthusiast  who  afterwards  became 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  leading  spirit  of  the  first  Presi- 
dential administration,  the  foremost  chief  of  the  Federalist  party, 
and  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Convention  by  which  the  present 
Federal  Constitution  was  drawn  up.  That  Constitution  bears  the 
stamp  of  Hamilton’s  rather  than  of  any  other  mind ; and,  though 
be  failed  to  give  it  the  impress  he  himself  would  have  preferred, 
though  it  emerged  from  the  debates  of  the  Convention  much  less 
national  and  much  more  Federal,  much  more  Republican  and  less 
Parliamentary  or  Monarchical,  than  he  would  fain  have  made  it, 
yet,  in  so  far  as  it  has  proved  capable  of  consolidating  the  nation 
and  furnishing  a basis  for  the  growth  of  a government  adequate 

(2)  American  Statesmen : — Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge;  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  John  T.  Morse,  junior ; J.ames  Monroe,  by 
Daniel  C.  Gilman;  Andrew  Jackson,  by  William  Graham  Sumner; 
Daniel  Webster,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  ; John  C.  Calhoun,  by  Dr.  H.  von 
Holst ; John  Randolph,  by  Henry  Adams.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co.  London : Triibner  & Co. 


to  the  needs  of  a gigantic  Empire,  its  efficiency  is  due  to  his  ini- 
tiative. But  for  him  it  certainly  would  not  have  contained  those 
provisions  which,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  a Supreme  Court, 
created  by  and  composed  of  Federalists,  developed  one  by  one  the 
very  powers  which  the  skill  of  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  Randolph 
discerned  and  dreaded  from  the  first.  It  was  quite  as  distinctively 
national  as  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  American  people  it  could 
possibly  have  been  made.  As  it  was,  more  than  one  leading  State 
long  hesitated  to  adopt  it ; and  probably  nothing  but  the  influence 
of  Washington  would  have  won  for  it  the  qualified  assent  which 
Virginia  herself  was  at  last  persuaded  to  give.  As  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Washington,  Hamilton  retrieved  the  credit  of 
his  country,  fallen  to  the  lowest  depth  of  bankruptcy  and  disgrace 
during  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
laid  a firm  foundation  for  that  system  of  national  finance  which 
for  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  present  century  sufficed  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  Government,  and  more  than  once  overfilled  its  ex- 
chequer. The  melancholy  fate  of  so  great  a public  servant,  the 
duel  into  which  he  was  forced  and  in  which  he  fell,  compelled  by 
the  tone  of  public  opinion  and  the  political  position  of  his  antago- 
nist to  meet  an  adventurer  like  Burr,  moved  the  indignation  and 
pity  of  all  his  countrymen,  and  brought  a just  but  ruinous  load  of 
unpopularity  upon  the  man  who  had  deliberately  used  the  code  of 
honour  for  the  purpose  of  political  assassination.  The  death 
of  Hamilton  gave  a heavy  blow  to  his  political  cause.  The 
Federalist  party  could  ill  afford  such  a loss  ; it  had  there- 
after no  statesman  capable  of  holding  his  own  on  equal  terms 
with  Jefferson.  The  elder  and  the  younger  Adams,  both  men  of 
stern  integrity  and  high  political  principle,  both  failed  to  win  the 
warm  personal  adhesion  of  influential  supporters,  without  which 
mere  popularity  fails  to  secure  a strong  and  permanent  political 
position.  Neither  of  them  contrived  to  retain  even  general  popu- 
larity outside  of  New  England;  and  the  one  succumbed  to 
Jefferson  even  more  completely  than  the  other  to  the  popu- 
larity of  General  Jackson.  From  the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the 
Presidency  dates  the  downfall  of  Federalism,  the  establishment  of 
those  Democratic  and  States’  Rights  principles  which  thereafter 
maintained  their  ascendency,  which  were  scarcely  challenged,  even 
by  the  party  which  least  approved  them,  down  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  anti-Federal,  then  called  the  Republican 
party,  had  enforced  several  critical  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
as  the  condition  of  its  acceptance  by  the  States  under  their  influ- 
ence. They  had  taken  care  that  it  contained  no  denial  or  surrender 
of  State  sovereignty ; and  that  prior  to  its  adoption  the  States  were 
distinctly  sovereign  and  independent,  as  they  had  been  severally 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  Hamilton  himself  would  not  have 
ventured  to  deny.  Monroe,  the  last  President  of  the  old  school, 
was  also  the  weakest.  He,  like  Madison  and  Jefferson,  belonged 
to  that  Virginian  aristocracy  of  which  Washington  himself  was 
perhaps  the  finest  type,  as  he  was  the  favourite  hero  ; but  to  that 
political  section  of  which  Jefferson  and  Henry  were  the  foremost 
spokesmen,  and  whose  views,  until  their  doctrines  and  her  freedom 
were  overthrown  by  the  sword,  Virginia  constantly  and  persistently 
upheld.  Unlike  his  successor,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who,  after 
descending  from  the  Presidential  chair  entered  Congress  and  main- 
tained a foremost  position  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  during  the  rest 
of  his  Ufe,  Monroe  adhered  to  the  more  dignified,  or  at  least  the 
more  monarchical,  tradition  of  the  elder  Presidents ; and  after  the 
completion  of  his  second  term  withdrew  entirely  from  politics,  hold- 
ing that  the  occupant  of  the  chief  magistracy  could  not  fitly  parti- 
cipate in  party  contests,  or  fill  a lower  office  after  his  retirement 
from  the  highest.  The  confused  state  of  parties  and  politics  was 
strikingly  exhibited  on  his  retirement.  The  Federalists  were 
practically  extinct,  many  of  them  leaders  were  still  before  the 
public,  more  than  one  of  them  occupied  a seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  then  a much  more  permanent  and  more  observed 
part  of  the  political  machine  than  since  the  sword  has  solved 
in  a new  sense  the  issues  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  were 
constantly  brought  before  it.  But  as  a party  they  were  not 
merely  defeated,  but  hopelessly  routed  and  disorganized.  The 
contest  between  the  younger  Adams  and  General  Jackson,  the  so- 
called  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  successful  commander  in 
critical  Indian  wars,  was  personal  rather  than  political.  At  the 
next  election  Adams,  like  his  father,  was  refused  a second  term, 
Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina  Vice-President.  General  Jackson  displayed  as 
chief  of  the  Executive  the  qualities  he  had  shown  as  a soldier ; 
and  his  hostility  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  the 
battle-ground,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  next  eight  years. 
The  Protectionist  tariff,  taxing  the  agricultural  South  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Northern  manufactures,  gave  rise  for  the 
first  time  to  that  great  issue  which  was  put  to  the  appeal  of  the 
sword  in  1861.  South  Carolina  declared  what  most  Southern 
statesmen  held,  that  such  a system  of  taxation  was  unconstitu- 
tional in  purpose  and  spirit,  if  not  in  form,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Calhoun  threatened  nullification — f.e.  passed  laws  for- 
bidding the  enforcement  of  the  tariff' within  her  ports  and  frontiers. 
General  Jackson  seems  to  have  regarded  this  defiance  of  Federal 
authority  as  a personal  affront,  and  made  himself  ineffably  ridiculous 
by  threatening  to  hang  Calhoun,  then  representing  South  Carolina 
in  the  Senate.  The  full  effect  of  Jackson’s  influence  was  not  at 
once  perceptible.  The  three  great  statesmen  who  had  entered 
public  life  under  his  predecessors — Clay  of  Kentucky,  Webster  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Calhoun — the  foremost  men,  the  chief  speakers 
and  guides  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
that  generation,  preserved  the  spirit  and  character  of  a better  ajfe. 
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and  did  mucli  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  Congress  and  to  prevent 
parties  from  degenerating  into  purely  personal  factions.  In  the  great 
compromise  for  which  Webster  was  so  bitterly  reproached,his  object 
and  his  position  were  at  once  disinterested  and  strictly  constitu- 
tional. He  saw  that,  whatever  might  be  said  for  Abolition  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  the  Northei’n  agitation  against  slavery  was  in- 
compatible alike  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  prac- 
tically, as  well  as  in  principle,  fatal  to  the  Union ; and,  as  a 
practical  statesman  and  patriot,  he  held  by  the  Constitution  and 
preferred  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  to  any  sectional  or 
sectarian  object.  Calhoun,  his  great  rival,  saw,  as  his  biographer 
insists,  much  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  the  true 
aspect  and  ultimate  issue  of  the  “ irrepressible  conflict.”  He  saw 
that  the  North  was  constantly  gaining  population,  wealth,  and 
power ; and  that  a time  must  come  when,  if  the  Abolitionist 
agitation  continued  to  spread,  that  power  would  be  used  in  direct 
hostility  to  Southern  institutions ; that  its  repression,  or  the 
establishment  of  permanent  constitutional  restraints,  not  to  be 
overridden  even  by  an  amendment  sanctioned  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  could  protect  the  rights  of  the  South  from  in- 
vasion ; that,  in  a word,  the  Abolitionist  agitation  was  in- 
compatible with  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  — for  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  by  civil  war  neither  he  nor  any 
statesman  of  his  age  ventured  to  dream..  To  him,  as  to  his 
two  great  contemporaries,  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was 
the  capital  question,  the  one  object  of  which  they  never  lost 
sight,  to  which  Webster,  as  the  champion  of  Northern  interests. 
Clay,  as  the  advocate  of  successive  compromises,  were  not  less  true 
than  Calhoun,  for  whom  the  defence  of  Southern  interests  and 
institutions  was  an  object  paramount  even  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  ; but  paramount  mainly  because,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the 
South  could  neither  abolish  slavery  nor  submit  without  irretriev- 
able loss  of  character  and  credit  to  have  Abolition  forced  upon  her 
by  Northern  votes.  Calhoun’s  character  comes  out  clear,  stainless, 
and  consistent,  his  career  more  thoroughly  statesmanlike  and 
honourable,  his  insight  more  direct,  his  course  more  straight- 
forward than  that  of  any  other  American  politician  of  his  time. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  literary  series  (3)  present  a striking 
contrast  in  subject  and  interest.  The  one  describes  the  life  and 
literary  career  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  American 
writers,  the  novelist  whose  romances  of  Indian  life,  of  pioneer 
adventure,  and  of  the  Revolutionary  War  are  almost  greater 
favourites  with  the  youth  of  England  and  America  than  the  in- 
imitable novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  the  other  gives  at  almost 
equal  length  something  more  than  a sketch,  which  after  all  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient,  of  the  biography  of  a student,  preacher, 
and  writer  scarcely  known  even  by  name  to  English  readers, 
whose  connexion  with  the  experiment  of  Brook  Farm,  interesting 
as  that  experiment  and  the  story  of  its  authors  was  to  the  last 
generation,  failed  to  preserve  his  memory  outside  of  a mere  sect  or 
clique  even  in  his  own  country;  failed  even  to  bring  him  an 
ephemeral  European  reputation.  As  Socialist  and  critic,  as  preacher 
and  man  of  letters,  George  Ripley’s  life  and  experiences  were 
peculiar  and  by  no  means  uninteresting  ; but  there  was  little  or 
nothing  either  in  his  failure  as  a reformer  or  his  achievements  as  an 
author  to  entitle  him  to  a front  place  in  a series  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Moody’s  Land  and  Labor  (4)  is  worth,  not  perhaps  a careful 
perusal,  but  a cursory  notice  from  those  who  are  interested  or 
alarmed  by  the  anti-economic  speculations  and  fallacies  of  the  age. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  And  so  many  popular  blunders,  so  many 
semi-Socialist  crudities,  so  many  proposals  outraging  equity  and 
good  faith  put  forward  in  such  perfect  sincerity,  in  any  volume 
of  equal  size.  That  American  legislation  should  be  directed  to 
break  up  by  processes  of  confiscatory  taxation  all  estates  that  even 
Englishmen  would  call  large — why  not  every  farm  of  more  than 
a hundred  and  sixty  acres,  prescribed  as  the  limit  of  a “ home- 
stead ” ? — and  this  without  regard  to  constitutional  limits  and  the 
powers  of  Congress,  constitutional  prohibitions  against  laws  in- 
validating contracts;  that  wages  should  be  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  “ civilized  ” life,  and  not  by  the  market  value  of 
labour ; that  cheapness  of  commodities  is  in  itself  an  evil ; that 
the  War  was  a great  economic  benefit  to  the  Union,  not  through 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  through  the  enormous  expenditure 
and  the  high  wages  it  produced;  that  the  destruction  of 
a thousand  millions  of  capital  was  the  greatest  of  social  and 
economic  blessings;  that  the  vast  exports  of  American  produce 
are  a sheer  loss  to  America  ; that  consumption  and  not  production, 
outlay  and  not  saving,  is  the  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  are 
but  a few  of  Mr.  Moody’s  heresies. 

Mr.  Munger’s  volume  of  good  advice  (5)  is  addressed  to  young 
men  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  contains  as  many  trite  truisms, 
as  much  sound  sense,  as  many  proverbial  fallacies,  as  many  prac- 
tical and  impracticable  counsels  as  most  works  of  its  class — a class 
of  which  America  has  of  late  been  somewhat  prolific.  Mr.  Thwing’s 
little  volume  on  the  reading  of  books  (6)  has  about  the  same 


(3)  American  Men  of  Letters — James  Fenimore  Cooper.  B}’’  Thomas  K. 
Lounshury.  George  Ripley.  Bj’  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

(4)  Land  and  Labor  in  the  United  States.  By  Wm.  Godwin  Moody, 
A uthor  of  “ Our  Labor  Difficulties  ” &c.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 

(5)  On  the  Threshold.  By  Theodore  T.  Munger.  Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin,  & Co.  London : Triibner  & Co. 

(6)  The  Reading  of  Rooks : its  Pleasures,  Profits,  and  Perils.  By 
Charles  F.  Thwing.  Boston  : Lee  & Shepard.  New  York : C.  T.  Dilling- 
ham. London : Triibner  & Co. 


practical  value.  Its  counsels  are  about  as  likely  to  be  followed  by 
readers  as  are  those  of  Mr.  Munger  seriously  to  influence  the 
minds  of  men  about  to  enter  trade  or  professions ; but  his  lists 
of  readable  books  in  several  departments  of  study  may  be  a con- 
venience, if  not  a material  service,  to  those  readers,  if  such  there 
be,  whose  literary  appetite  is  guided  by  no  taste  or  knowledge  of 
their  own. 

Of  technical  works,  Mr.  Soule’s  Reference  Manual  for  lawyers  (7), 
containing  a list  of  codes,  case-books,  and  other  works,  foreign  and 
domestic,  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  American  law  student,  is  per- 
haps the  least  uninteresting  to  the  extra-professional  public. 

Dr.  Du  Bois’s  quarto  treatise  upon  mechanical  strains  (8),  and 
Professor  Nichols’s  treatise  upon  Water  Supply  (9)  will  find  few 
readers  but  those  practically  concerned  with  their  subjects. 

_ Mr.  Smith’s  History  of  Paper  (10),  though  not  altogether  judi- 
cious, either  in  its  selection  of  facts  worth  recording  or  in  its  much 
longer  list  of  omissions,  may  perhaps  interest  or  amuse  the  leisure 
of  some  chance  readers  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  paper 
manufacture. 

Dr.  Hurst’s  Bibliotheca  Theologica  (ii)  will  doubtless  be  of 
practical  service  to  students.  Its  defect — and  in  these  days  it  is 
a serious  one — lies  in  the  exclusion  of  all  but  English  or  trans- 
lated works  in  a department  in  which  national  distinctions  are  of 
even  less  than  ordinary  significance,  and  of  which  a student  con- 
fined to  the  resources  of  his  own  language  must  remain  but  half 
informed. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  French  Syntax  (12),  though  intended  only  for 
schools  and  colleges,  is  exceedingly  full  and  elaborate,  aspiring,  not 
-perhaps  unworthily,  to  rank  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars 
which  in  the  last  thirty  years  have,  with  so  much  advantage  to 
scholarship,  completely  superseded  the  brief,  scanty,  easily-com- 
prehended text-books  of  our  youth. 

Miss  Dahlgren’s  Washington  Winter  (13)  is  a species  of  political 
novel,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a series  of  political  and  social  sketches, 
suggested,  it  would  seem,  by  the  wide  popularity  of  “ Democracy,” 
and  following  much  the  same  general  lines. 


(7)  The  Lawyer's  Reference  Manual  of  Law  Books  and  Citations.  By 
Charles  C.  Soule.  Boston : Soule  & Bugbee.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

(8)  The  Strains  in  Framed  Structures.  By  A.  Jay  du  Bois,  C.E.,  Ph.D, 
New  York:  Wiley  & Sons.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

(9)  Water  Supply : considered  mainly  from  a Chemical  and  Sanitary 
Standpoint.  By  William  Ripley  Nichols.  New  York:  Wiley  & Sons. 
London : Triibner  & Co. 

(10)  A History  of  Paper.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  U.S.A. : Bryan  & Co» 
London : Trubuer  & Co. 

(11)  Bibliotheca  Theologica  : a Select  and  Classified  Bibliography  of  Theo- 
logy and  General  Religious  Literature,  By  John  F.  Hurst,  LL.D.  New 
Y"ork  : Charles  Scribner  s Sons. 

(12)  French  Syntax:  a Critical  Study  of  the  French  Language.  By 
James  A.  Harrison.  Philadelphia : Potter  & Co.  London : Triibner 
& Co. 

(13)  A Washington  Winter.  By  Madeline  Vinton  Dahlgren.  Boston: 
Osgood  & Co.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^rpHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR^ 
'GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  •*  Christ  Leaving  the  Prsetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  AET,  &c. 

^ LADIES’  DIVISION. 

Drawing  from  Antique  and  from  the  Life E.  Wessley  Russell. 

Water-Colour  Painting,  Landscape E.  A.  GOODALL,  R.W.S. 

Water-Colour  Painting,  Figure F.  Smalleield,  A.R.W.S. 

■Po?v.f?v,f,,‘v,  n;ia  T.;ftx  /E.  Wensley  Russell. 

Ramtmg  m oils,  n,ile  \George  Haruis. 

Painting  in  Oils,  Landscape E.  A.  Goodall,  R.W.S. 

Modelling  and  Sculpture M.  C.  Vinoelst. 

Art  Pottery  Painting Mrs.  A.  George. 

Artistic  Wood-Carvmg  G.  A.  Rogers. 

Visitors^E.  J.  POYNTER,  R.A.,  EDWIN  LONG,  R.A.. 
and  J.  B.  BURGESS,  A.R.A. 

Prospectus  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Supt.  Educational  Depai'tment. 

QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1,  with  an  INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS  by  W.  H.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4 P.M. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each,  Sir  Charles  Clarke’s  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer’s,  Brodie,  Acland,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  arc  open  to 
rail  Students. 

The  appointments  of  House-Physician  and  House-Surgeon,  ol  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
reach  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hosintal  for  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  given  without  extra  fees, 

A Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica- 
tion  between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— PRELIMINARY  SCIEN- 

TIFIC  (M.B.)  EXAMINATION.— Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above 
Examination  at  GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  during  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions.  The  Class 
is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Deax, 
Guy’s  Hospital,  Southwark,  S.E. 

QT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Paddington, 

^ W.— EXTENSION  of  the  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  and  HOSPITAL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  open  on  Monday,  October  1,  with  an  INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS  by  Dr.  HANDFIELD  JONES,  F.R.S. 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Natural  Science,  each  of  the  value  of  £50,  will  be  otfered  for 
competition  on  October  2 and  following  days. 

The  School  Buildings,  to  which  large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  as  regards  the 
laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  chemistry,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  on 
Getober  1,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  on  the  same  day  a Students’  Club  and  Refreshment  Room, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  open  entrance  scholarships,  class  prizes,  and  usual  appointments.  Scholar- 
Bhips  will  be  olFered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  each  year,  open  to  all  Pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean,  or  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  Dean  of  the  School. 

fT^HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1883-84  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1,1883.  The 
Prizes  for  the  past  Session,  and  the  Nursing  Probationers’  Prizes, ‘will  be  distributed  on 
Tuesday,  October  9,  at  8 P.M.,  by  Professor  HUXLEY,  P.R.S.,  who  will  also  make  an  Address, 
after  which  there  will  be  a Conversazione,  to  which  all  past  and  present  Students  are  invited 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House- 
Physiciancies,  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship ; Two  Dressers  and  Two 
Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and 
Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram 
with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  B R I S T OH 

Pn'nCTpa;_\VTLI,IAM  RAMSAY,  Ph.D. 

The  SESSION  1883-84  will  begin  on  October  8.  The  College  supplies,  for  persona  of  either 
Bex  above  the  ordinary  school  age.  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Lano-ua^es, 
History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories 
are  open  daily.  The  Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electric 
Engineering,  and  Surveying  and  Architecture ; and  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
practical  work  with  various  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Bristol.  Infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be  obtained  on  application  Several 
Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the  College.  CALENDAR,  containing  full  iiuormation.  6d  • by 
post,8d.  ■ ’ 

For  Pi'ospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Eegisfrar  and  Secretari/, 

OOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. —EXAMINATION  for 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  and  EXHIBITIONS,  on  Tuesday,  October  9 
The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  .Monday,  October  15.  Ladies  wishing  to  begin  residence  or  to 
«onipete  for  the  Scholarships  should  apply  to  the  Principal,  Miss  M.  Shaw  Lbfevrk 


the  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

-L  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

A CLASS  Is  held  In  the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Sclentlflc  Examination,  and 


includes  all  the  subjects  and  practical  work  required. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  d Guineas. 

To  others  10  .. 


CLASSES  will  also  be  held  for  the  First  and  Second  M.B.  (London)  and  other  Exam!- 
ations. 

These  Classes  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  , 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

//earf-J/aster-RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 

There  is  a Classical  and  a Modern  Side. 

An  Experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 

Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities, 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  B^  is  taught  to  Swim. 

Inclusive  'Terms,  60  to  70  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Masteb. 

■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

-Lw  preparation  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
tion beautiful  and  most  healthy For  Terms,  8ic.,  apply  to  \V.  Piebsoh,  M.A.,  Broeside. 

BOWDON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  CHESHIRE. 

For  Terms,  &c.,  write  to  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Sobbidqe,  Bowdon. 


XpOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A few  Vacancies. 


A MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  receive  Two  or  Three 

LITTLE  BOYS,  ages  Eight  to  Ten,  to  educate  with  his  own  Son.  Healthy  country 
village.  Highest  references Address,  Rev.  A.  W.  Watson,  Dunsfold  Rectory,  Godalming. 

A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

• BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  ibur  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Ueathcotb,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 


H''HE  REV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c.,  at  Findon  Rectory, 
Worthing.  


TVTADEIRA.— A MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  will  receive 

into  his  house  Two  or  Three  YOUNG  MEN  (not  invalids)  wishing  to  READ 
CLASSICS  or  THEOLOGY.  Terms  £150,  November  to  May  inclusive ; or  £25  a month. 
References.— Address,  Vicae,  Hackthorn,  Lincoln. 


IVTORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  AUTUMN 
TEPbM  commences  on  Saturday,  October  6.  Junior  Class,  10  ; Upper  School,  11  o’clock. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  38  Gloucester  Street, 

Warwick  Square.  S.W.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools.  References  to 
Parents.  AUTUMN  TERM  begins  on  Monday,  1st  October  next— Prospectuses  and  full 
particulars  on  application  to  Mrs.  Sutton  as  above. 


PASTBOURNE.— YOUNG  GENTLEWOMEN  are  carefully 

^ Trained  and  EDUCATED  Iw  Mrs.  ARNOLD,  who  is  assisted  by  Certificated  Teachers 
and  Professors.  BELLE  VUE  H(5USE  is  replete  with  all  the  appointments  proper  to  a first- 
class  home  for  domestic  comfort.  Garden  and  exercise  ground  surround  and  contain  private 
Gymnasium,  which  avails  for  Science  Lectures,  and  in  bad  weather  for  games.  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  September  21. 

nOHE  Misses  A.  & R.  LEECH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

for  BOYS  from  Five  to  Twelve  years  of  age  (Boarders  and  Daily  Pupils)  will  RE-OPEN 
on  Wednesday,  September  26,  at  65  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  LADIES,  Limited. 

^ A LADY  PRINCIPAL  is  required  for  the  above  School,  to  be  opened  after  Christmas. 
A salary  of  £200  per  annum  will  be  given,  with  board  and  lodging,  and  a capitation  fee  of  £1 
on  every  Pupil  atter  Twenty-five . 

The  Lady  appointed  must  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  experienced  in  school 
work  ; and  a high  standard  of  qualifications  will  be  required. 

Personal  canvass  of  the  Electors  will  be  held  to  disqualify. 

Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday,  October  16,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  P.  R. 
PiPON  Braithwaite,  M.A.,  St.Luke’s  Vicarage,  Jersey, from  whom  further  particulars  may 
be  obtained. 


^UTORS  (the  most  successful)  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  Staff 

College,  Universities,  Legal,  Medical  Examinations.  PROSPECTUSES  of  the  above, 
with  full  particulars,  sent  gratis,  by  Bives  & Son,  298  Regent  Street,  W.  Visiting 
Tutors  recommended. 


TJEQUIRED,  by  a YOUNG  LADY,  a DAILY  or  an  AFTER- 

NOON  ENGAGEMENT.  Thorough  English,  Music,  French,  German,  and  Latin.— 
Address,  E.  F.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  seeks  an  appointment  as  ATTEND xANT 

or  COMPANION  to  a GENTLEMAN  wintering  abroad.  Speaks  French,  German, 
and  Italian  perfectly.— Apply  by  letter  to  X.  Y.,  “ World  ” Advertisement  Office,  86  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


"JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIP. — Owing  to  the  loss  of  his  two 

^ eldest  sons,  and  with  a view  to  ultimate  Partnership,  the  Advertiser  is  disposed  to  take 
into  his  Business  in  the  City  (a  speciality  of  nearly  20  years’  standing)  an  active  and  intelligent 
YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  either  already  commanding,  or  likely  soon  to  command,  at  least 
£2,000 — In  the  first  instance  apply,  by  letter,  to  Owner,  Ridge  Mount,  Anerley,  London,  S.E., 
also  giving  real  address  like  Advertiser. 


fFHE  WALDEGRAVE  PARK  ESTATE,  STRAWBERRY 

HILL.— To  be  LET  or  SOLD,  FREEHOLD  detaclied  VILLAS,  on  this  delightfully- 
situated  estate,  adjoining  Strawberry  Hill  Station  (South-Western  Railway).  Rents  from  £65. 
Designed  with  a view  to  adapt  more  modern  requirements  as  regards  interior  conveniences 
and  the  decorations  to  exterior  attractions  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  containing 
three  reception,  seven  bed  and  dressing-rooms,  bath-room  (hot  and  cold),  two  staircases 
excellent  servants’  offices.  Handsomely  decorated  to  requirements  of  tenants.  Large  gardens 
and  lawn-tennis  ground  to  each  house.  Near  the  river  for  boating  and  fishing,  and  close  to 
the  celebrated  Strawberry  Hill  Mansion.  Picturesque  and  healthy  neighbourhood,  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  Richmond.  Bushey  Parks,  &c.— Apply  to  Gibbs  & Flew,  Limited, 
the  Cedars  Estate  Office,  West  Kensington  Station  ; or  their  branch  office  at  Strawberry  Hili 
Station  and  Richmond  Old  Railway  Station  (adjoining  the  booking-office). 

JJEN  RHYDDING,  YORKSHIRE.— This  well-known 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district  in 
Vorkshire.  Unsurpassed  os  a health  resort.— For  Prospectus  address  Manager,  Ben  Rhyd- 
ding,  Leeds. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 


(^NE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Dimness  of  Sight  or 

Blindness  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased, 
and  unsuited  to  the  sight.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND 
STREET,  having  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  Testimonials  as  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Laurakce’s  treatment  have  been  received  from  Earl  Lindsay,  Sir  George  Henry  Scott 
Douglas,  Bart.,  Sir  Graham  Briggs,  Bart.,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hortland,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Lieutenant-General  Macmullen,  Brentwood,  General  Torrens,  commanding  Cork 
Division,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &c.  Pamphlet— Spectacles : 
their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 

City  Branches— 6 POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE  ; and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E C 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


Guardian  fire  and  life  office, 

Head  Opfioe~11  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 

Law  Courts  Branch— 21  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Established  1821,  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 


Directors. 

CAairmon— JOHN  G.  TALBOT,  Esq.,  M.P, 
Deputy~Chairman — ALBAN  G.  H.  GIBBS,  Esq. 


Henry  Bonham-Corter,  Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas.Esq. 

Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
James  Goodsoc,  Esq. 

John  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 


George  Lake,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P, 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

S.  Hope  Morleyi  Esq. 

Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 

David  Powell,  Esq. 

Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department— ^ . J.  MARSDEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary —T.  G,  C.  BROWNE. 


Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested  £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of £3,833,000 

Total  Annual  Income  over £651,000 


N.B.— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  October  13. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.—1  OLD  BEGAD  STEEET,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  ports  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.  Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be 
renewed  on  or  before  October  14,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


P 


HGENIX  FIRE  OFFIG 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  porta  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 


E. 


JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary, 


T30TAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices^ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  BRANCH  OFFICE— 43A  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £4,000,000. 

The  Total  Claims  paid  by  this  Corporation  have  exceeded  THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 

FRANCIS  ATiEXANDEB  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq, 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Alfred  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq, 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 


William  Knowles,  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhagen,  Esq. 
Hon.  Ronald  Leslie  Melvifle. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
William  Gair  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Henry  Frederic  Tiarks,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


NOTICE— The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
due  at  Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  15. 

Fire  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modem  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a Century  and  a Half, 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Royal  Exchange,  London. 


E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary, 


HOTELS. 

T5RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

and  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Complete  organisation. 
Spacious  Coffee-rooms  and  large  Reading-rooms  for  Ladies  and  for  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water 
Service  in  the  Hotel.  Communications  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 

BENJAMIN  BULL,  Manager. 

^OTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight  (near  Alum  Bay). — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard* 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  The  best  bathing 
in  the  Island.  Good  anchorage  for  yachts.— Apply  to  the  manager. 


TLFRACOMBE.  — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  the 

beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season.  250  rooms. 
Table-d'hdte  Six  to  Eight  o’clock,  at  separate  tables.— Address  the  Manager. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.” 


“ Mind  you  put  ApoUinaris  in  the  Champagne.” 

Punch,  June  10,  1882. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD), 
AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

**  A most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

‘‘Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath.  It  is  the  best 
TOOTH  POWDER, 
and  contains  no  acid  or  gritty  substances. 

Ask  anywhere  for 
ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 
the  only  genuine. 


■piURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ; no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19, 20.  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


ACCIDENTS!  64  CORNHILL. — No  man  is  safe  from 

Accidents  1 Wise  men  Insure  against  their  cost  1 Accidents  by  Land  or  Water  Insured 
against  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  Subscribed 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve,  £250,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus 
allowed  to  Insurers  after  five  years.  £1,840,000  has  been  paid  as  compensation.— S Grand 
Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,orat  the  Head  Office,  64  Cornhill,London. 

W.  J.  VIAN.  Sec. 


lyrUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS,— NOTICE. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Books  of  more  than  average  interest  are  added  to  MUDIE'S 
SELECT  LIBRARY  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the 
principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum,  com- 
mencing at  any  date.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

Mudie’s  Select  Library,  Limited,  30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street, 

281  Regent  Street,  and  2 King  Street,  Cheapside. 


rFHE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  Limited.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  that  the  RATE  of  INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and 
Branches  of  this  Bank  on  Deposits,  subject  to  Seven  days’  notice  of  withdrawal,  is  this  day 
reduced  to  TWO  PER  CENT,  per  annum. 

W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager, 

5 Princes  Street,  Mansion  House, 

September  27,  1883. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 


“ The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“ Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  IJ.  6d,  2s.  per  bottle. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all 
LETTEES  and  PAPEES,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A SAMPLE  BOX  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PARCELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 


rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required, for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz.: 
1,  3,  13,  75  , 99,  451,  452,  and  639  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


fT'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  will  be  forwarded  by  Kirkland, 

-L  CopB,  & Co.,  4 Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  London,  at  the  following 
Annual  Subscriptions : 

£1  12s.  6d.  to  India,  China,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Philippine 
Islands,  and  all  parts  of  the  East. 

£1  10s.  6d.  to  all  other  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  throughout  the  world, 
to  all  European  countries,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Central  American 
Republics,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chili,  Peru,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Persia, 
and  Madeira, 

£1  15s.  to  BoUvia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Madagascar. 


TVUEWSPAPER  PRIOE  LIST.— STEEL  & JONES  wUl  be 

happy  to  Bend  their  Price  List  of  the  principal  London  Newspapers  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £1 8s.  2d.  per  annum  (in 
advance). 

London  : SXEBL  & JONES,  4 Spring  Gardens, S.W. 


THREE  HEW  HOVELS. 

riTHIOKER  THAN  WATER.  By  James  Path,  Author  of 

JL  “ Lost  Sir  Massingherd  ” &o.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

“ A realistic  novel  of  the  best  kind.” — Morning  Post. 


Copyright  Edition. 

TN  the  OARQUINEZ  WOODS.  By  Bret  Harte,  Author  of 

JL  “The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp”  &o.  Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  boards;  2s.  6d. 
cloth. 

“ This  tale  has  much  of  the  force  and  freshness  of  Bret  Harte’s  earlier  works 

The  Carquinez  Woods  are  painted  with  a vigorous  and  a graphic  pen.” — Spectator. 

\ UT  OAESAR  AUT  NIHIL.  By  the  Countess  von  Bothmer, 

Jl\.  Author  of  “ (Jerman  Home  Life.”  3 vols.  price  21e. 
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SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  AT  BELFAST. 

There  is  a legend  among  political  gossips  to  the  effect 
that  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  new  to  political  life,  and 
when  the  signature  in  red  might  be  supposed  to  be  not  yet 
definitely  affixed  to  the  contract,  Sir  Stafford  Horthcote 
met  the  young  member  of  Parliaihent  and  paternally  re- 
monstrated "ivith  him  on  “ the  pity  of  it.”  It  might  well 
seem  sad  to  a good-natured  and  experienced  statesman  that 
an  English  gentleman  almost  of  the  whole  blood,  with  the 
full  advantages  of  an  English  education,  and  with  others 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  lead  an  independent  and  honour- 
able political  career,  with  evident  abilities  and  an  uncommon 
aptitude  for  Parliamentary  life,  should  not  find  some  better 
part  to  play  than  to  aim  at  the  leadership  of  a gang  of 
adventurers  seeking  a ruinous  end  by  discreditable  means. 
But  the  story  is  pi-obably  false ; almost  all  stories  are.  If, 
Tiowever,  it  be  true,  Mr.  Parnell  could  hardly  have  found 
a more  effective  and  at  the  same  time  unselfish  means  of 
repaying  Sir  Stafford  for  his  kindness  than  the  organiza- 
tion or  permission  of  the  abortive  Invasion  of  the  North 
immediately  before  the  visit  of  the  Conservative  leader  to 
Beltast.  In  any  case.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  would 
have  been  pretty  sure  of  a cordial  welcome  in  Ulster ; the 
Parnellite  raid  secured  him  an  enthusiastic  one,  which  was 
not  interfered  with  by  the  rather  awkward  changes  of  its 
programme.  Indeed,  it  derived  from  these  changes  the 
positive  advantage  of  being  much  more  spontaneous  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Ulster  Tories  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  events  of  the  last  fortnight.  Partly  through  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  Irish  Executive,  but  not  a 
little  owing  also  to  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  their 
own  leaders,  none  of  the  outrages  which  brought  the  name 
of  Orangeism  into  bad  odour  in  the  past  have  occurred.  And 
yet  the  invaders  failed  completely,  and  had  what  must  have 
been  to  them  the  particularly  exasperating  knowledge  that 
they  owed  a whole  skin,  if  not  to  the  forbearance  of  their 
antagonists,  at  any  rate  to  the  protection  of  the  hated 
Government.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Parnell  should  with  his  usual  astuteness  have 
made  no  public  sign,  and  that  persons  of  the  character  of 
Messrs.  Healy  and  Sexton  should  have  striven  to  make  up 
by  the  frantic  virulence  of  their  abuse  for  the  obvious 
humiliation  of  their  position.  For  that  “ satiric  touch  ” 
which  the  great  Englishman  who  is  absurdly  claimed  by 
some  people  as  an  Irish  patriot  so  often  saw  in  and  ap- 
plied to  Irish  affairs,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  better  the 
spectacle  presented  by  Mr.  Sexton  at  Leeds  on  Saturday 
last.  Mr.  Sexton  is  a man  of  considerable  ability,  and 
when  a man  of  considerable  ability  can  find  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  describe  the  chiefs  of  the  party  which  has 
just  defeated  his  own  as  having  “ shuffling  wills,  squinting 
‘‘  memories,  and  paralysed  understandings,”  and  to  abuse 
the  Government  which  has  just  saved  his  friends’  bones, 
such  a man  must  surely  be  in  evil  case.  It  is  true  that 
at  Leeds  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  colleagues  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a certain  local  propriety  and  consolation. 
They  were  safely  separated  from  recalcitrant  Ulster  by 
the  Channel ; they  were  in  the  town  represented  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  who  has  so  frequently  cheered  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Irish  Nationalism  by  the  utterances  of 
his  large  political  knowledge  and  experience ; and  they  were 
not  a hundred  miles  from  Manchester,  where  some  English- 
men were  unfortunately  showing  that  they  can  be  less  true 


to  England  than  the  Irishmen  of  Ulster.  Expelled  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell  finds  his  Medina  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  Ansar  of  the  Irish  prophet  are  the 
Radicals  of  the  great  N orthern  towns,  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  comparison  is  one  extremely  unfair  to  early  Islam.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
suppose  that  they  believe  enthusiastically  in  Mr.  Parnell 
or  in  Home  Rule.  A certain  number  of  them  are  probably 
careless  of  the  effects  of  a separate  Irish  Parliament  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire ; a few  may  have  a theoretical 
affection  for  a Federal  Republic,  and  probably  not  a few  are 
secretly  convinced  that  when  their  Irish  allies  have  served 
their  turn  they  can  be  easily  reduced  to  such  a condition  as 
may  be  convenient ; but  all  regard  the  Irish  as  welcome 
allies  in  the  campaign  against  English  institutions,  English 
Tories,  and,  above  all  and  first  of  all,  English  landlords.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  state,  or  rather  these  states,  of  mind 
are  almost  exactly  reciprocated  by  the  party  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
There  may  not  be  in  this  the  grounds  of  a durable  alliance, 
but  there  certainly  are  those  of  a vigorous  co-operation  for 
a time. 

The  most  important  result  by  far  of  the  invasion  of 
Ulster  is  the  apparent  sinking,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of 
the  bitter  and  ancient  grudges  between  Liberal  and  Tory 
in  fixce  of  the  common  enemy.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  though  not,  it  may  be  confessed,  with  any 
great  hope  of  success,  that  for  the  Ulster  Liberal,  who  is 
in  reality  more  or  less  of  a Whig  of  the  old  t3q>e,  there  is 
no  safe,  honourable,  or  logical  course  except  alliance,  which 
need  not  necessarily  be  fusion,  with  the  Ulster  Tory,  who 
is  less  or  more  entitled  to  the  same  description.  There  is 
no  reason  why  such  distinctive  points  as  remain  of  a famous 
and  historic  creed  should  be  abjured.  But  these  are  in 
effect  so  few,  and  with  regard  to  the  pressing  questions  of 
the  day  so  unimportant,  that  the  maintenance  of  them 
need  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  minority  from  joining 
the  majority  in  resistance  to  schemes  fatal  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  Empire  in  general,  and  to  that  of  Ireland 
in  particular.  This  truth,  however,  is  one  of  those  fatally 
obvious  truths,  the  practical  enforcement  of  which  the 
political  moralist  knows  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
political  tasks,  and  to  be  nowhere  so  difficult  as  in  Ireland, 
where  “ no  surrender  ” is  in  more  than  one  sense  the  fii’st 
of  political  mottos  and  points  of  honour.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  foray  of  the  National  League  has  had  the  desired 
effect,  it  deserves  to  rank  in  Irish  history  with  the  most 
famous,  and  in  a sense  with  the  most  fortunate,  exploits  of 
Irish  heroes.  The  news  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true ; but 
its  truth  would  open  up  a brighter  view  of  Irish  possibili- 
ties than  has  been  disclosed  since  the  first  hesitations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  dealing  with  the  Land  League.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  impossible  that,  by  one  of  the  curious  revenges 
nowhere  more  common  than  on  the  political  whirligig,  the 
action  of  the  League  and  the  consequent  action  into  which 
it  urged  the  English  Government  may  strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  party  of  the  garrison.  The  newly-estated 
tenants  are  extremely  unlikely  to  regard  the  Land  Act  as 
the  mii’acle  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  mercy  which  it  is  repre- 
sented as  being  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  flatterers.  But  they 
are  very  likely  to  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  English  followers 
are  quite  as  ready  to  follow  some  new  Air.  Gladstone  in 
interfering  with  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  tenant  as  they 
were  to  follow  their  present  leader  in  interfering  with  the 
indefeasible  right  of  the  landlord.  Roughly  speaking. 
Radicals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  has  a 
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kind  of  personal  hatred  of  anybody  who  possesses  an 
hereditary  claim  to  anything — privilege,  property,  position, 
or  what  not.  The  other  is  imbued  with  abstract  crotchets 
of  one  kind  or  another,  which  come  in  the  long  run  to 
something  not  unlike  this  hatred.  That  curious  hybrid, 
the  tenant- part-owner  whom  the  Bill  created,  is  in  quite 
as  much  danger,  proportionately  speaking,  from  Mr.  George 
— is  in  nearly  as  much  danger  from  Mr.  Chamberlain — 
as  his  brother  hybrid,  the  parcel-landlord.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  degree,  and  the  fatal  objection  to  non-toilers 
and  non-spinners  must  in  logic  apply  to  the  recipient  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  rent  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
cipient of  seventy-five  per  cent.  Omnes  eodem ; there  is 
no  excuse  or  escape  for  either  from  the  wrath  of  those 
singular  persons  who  discern  in  land  something  which 
makes  it  essentially  wicked  that  it  should  belong  to  any- 
body to  whom  it  does  belong.  As  soon  as  this  is  per- 
ceived, a certain  proportion  of  the  beneficiaries  under  the 
Act  of  i88i  may  probably  ask  themselves  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  are  not  perhaps  as  likely  to 
take  from  B what  he  has  just  captured  from  A and  give 
it  to  C as  they  are  to  cut  a fresh  slice  from  A for  the 
benefit  of  B.  A very  long  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  enmity  of  South  and  North  ceases,  and  an  in- 
vasion of  the  former  by  the  latter  would  assuredly  have 
little  chance  of  success.  But  the  more  and  more  Socialist 
and  anarchic  doctrines  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  National 
League,  like  their  English  friends,  are  daily  being  forced 
might  possibly  induce  defenders  of  order  and  property  in 
all  parts  of  this  unfortunate  country  to  unite  in  the  only 
possible  course  of  political  action  which  can  secure  both 
property  and  order  against  the  enmity  of  Irish  demagogues 
and  the  unprincipled  manoeuvres  of  English  partisans. 


SPAIN  AND  PEANCE. 

The  outrage  perpetrated  against  the  King  of  Spain 
may  possibly  have  political  consequences,  though  it 
would  be  injudicious  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  The 
Holy  City,  as  it  is  called  by  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  by  French 
and  English  Positivists,  has  for  centuries  been  notorious  for 
the  savage  brutality  of  its  mob.  From  the  days  of  the 
League  down  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  to  the  time  of  the 
Commune  the  Paris  rabble  has  always  been  rude  and 
bloodthirsty.  Louis  Blanc,  its  devoted  eulogist,  was  com- 
pelled to  imagine  another  people  for  the  supposed  perpe- 
tration of  the  most  unpardonable  atrocities,  which  were 
really  committed  by  the  lowest  class  of  Parisians.  He 
failed  to  explain  where  the  vrai  peuple  hid  itself  while  its 
place  was  occupied  by  the  paid  agents  of  Pitt.  It  is  well 
that  on  the  present  occasion  the  police,  however  ill  directed, 
was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a military  escort,  to  protect  a 
Royal  guest  of  the  nation  from  actual  violence.  It  seems, 
from  the  official  apology  of  M.  Grievy,  that  there  is  in 
France  no  law  against  similar  manifestations.  Good  feel- 
ing, good  breeding,  and  common  humanity  were  not  likely 
to  restrain  the  conduct  of  the  dominant  crowd.  It  is  not 
only  in  legislation  and  government  that  universal  suffrage 
displays  its  peculiar  character.  The  excuses  which  are 
offered  for  the  misconduct  of  the  populace  are  absurd, 
though  they  are  sympathetically  repeated  by  English 
Radical  writers.  When  King  Alfonso  proposed  to  visit 
Paris  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  he  was  informed,  with  question- 
able courtesy,  that  the  President  had  not  yet  returned  from 
his  country  house.  He  was  accordingly  requested  to  defer 
his  intended  compliment  to  the  French  Government  till 
his  return  from  Germany,  and  the  invitation  was  not  after- 
wards withdrawn. 

During  his  presence  at  the  manoeuvres  the  Emperor  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  appointing  him  to  an  honorary 
colonelcy  of  a regiment  which,  probably  without  the  King’s 
knowledge,  happened  to  be  quartered  at  Strasburg.  Prince 
Bismarck  never  interferes  with  military  administration,  and 
the  offer  proceeded  directly  from  the  Emperor.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  either  Sovereign  intended  to 
affront  French  susceptibility.  The  German  Emperor  is 
not  precluded  from  disposing  of  commissions  in  his  army 
at  pleasure  because  he  may  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  defeat  the  French  in  a war  which  they  had  wantonly 
provoked.  On  the  other  side.  King  Alfonso  could  not 
have  rejected  the  proposal  without  discourtesy,  especially  as 
he  has  only  received  a distinction  which  was  already  pos- 
sessed by  several  kings  and  princes,  who  are  not  therefore 
suspected  of  enmity  to  France.  Successive  Emperors  of 


Russia,  including  Alexander  III.,  have  been  honorary 
colonels  of  Prussian  regiments,  and  they  certainly  never 
inquired  where  the  troops  which  they  are  supposed  to  com- 
mand happened  to  be  quartered.  If  the  acceptance  of 
the  honom’  by  King  Alfonso  was  distasteful  to  the  French 
Government,  there  was  ample  time  to  withdraw,  with  or 
without  some  excuse,  the  invitation  which  he  had  afready 
accepted.  The  continuance  of  the  engagement  was  equiva- 
lent to  a new  invitation,  offered  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances.  Not  only  the  President  and  the  Ministers,, 
but  every  Frenchman,  was  bound  by  the  act  of  the  official 
representatives  of  the  nation.  When  demagogues  had  per- 
suaded the  mob  that  offence  had  been  given  by  the  King’s 
proceedings  in  Germany,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  publish 
an  authoritative  explanation  of  the  circumstances.  The 
least  that  could  be  done  was  to  take  care  that  ample  pro- 
tection should  be  given  against  possible  insult  as  well  as 
from  violence. 

If  it  is  useless  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  a class  which, 
seems  not  to  recognize  the  laws  of  good  taste  or  of  morality, 
the  mob  of  Paris  is  not  exclusively  responsible  for  a dis- 
graceful transaction.  Many  French  journalists  have 
excused,  and  some  of  them  have  openly  applauded,  the 
infamous  outrage.  It  is  still  more  surprising  that  M. 
Grevy  should,  by  means  of  a paragraph  in  a paper  under 
his  control,  have  by  anticipation  associated  himself  with 
the  discourtesy  which  awaited  King  Alfonso.  His  son- 
in-law’s  journal  announced  that  the  President  had 
wished  to  absent  himself  from  the  reception,  and  that 
he  only  consented  to  waive  his  own  inclinations  at  the 
pressing  instance  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  writer 
added  that  M.  Grevy  would  not  accompany  the  Kin& 
to  the  Spanish  Embassy,  where  he  was  to  take  up  his. 
residence.  With  surprising,  and  yet  deliberate,  want 
of  good  breeding,  the  President  abstained  from  wearing 
a Spanish  Order,  though  the  King  appeared  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  A short  delay  at 
the  station  was  occupied  in  a little  domestic  quarrel  with 
M.  J ULEs  Ferry,  who  was  not  ready  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  alighted  from  his  carriage.  As  if  in  emulation 
of  the  disrespect  which  he  had  censured,  the  President 
neglected  to  meet  the  King  half-way  according  to  the  rule 
of  etiquette.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  he  left  to 
the  Minister  the  duty  of  accompanying  the  King.  The 
scandalous  scene  which  ensued  has  been  fully  recorded, 
and  it  is  only  redeemed  by  two  almost  comic  incidents. 
Some  of  the  mob,  recalling  the  early  associations  of 
1870,  shouted  “A  Berlin!”  and  the  Correspondent  of 
the  Times,  believing  apparently  that  the  demonstration 
was  directed  against  himself,  expressed  to  a companion 
his  fear  that  they  would  be  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  due 
to  M.  Jules  Ferry  to  admit  that  he  seems  to  have  be- 
haved like  a gentleman  and  a man  of  sense.  Some  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  probably 
responsible  for  the  imperfect  protection  afforded  to  the 
King,  though  General  Thibaudin,  who  has  unpleasant 
associations  with  the  German  army,  refused  to  perform  hie 
official  duty.  It  does  not  yet  appear  whether  the  apology 
by  which  the  President  partially  redeemed  his  character 
originated  with  himself  or  his  Ministers. 

The  King’s  demeanour  both  in  facing  the  howling  multi- 
tude and  in  dealing  with  the  President  seems  to  have  been 
faultless.  In  a young  man  courage  approaching  to  rashness 
is  not  unbecoming,  and  the  fii’st  refusal  and  subsequent 
acceptance  of  the  President’s  invitation  were  equally  digni- 
fied and  proper.  In  the  end  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
not  be  the  loser  by  a disagreeable  episode  in  his  career. 
His  return  to  Spain  is  welcomed  with  an  enthusiasm 
which,  though  it  has  a temporary  occasion,  may  perhaps 
partially  survive  in  the  form  of  permanent  popularity.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  friendly  relations  which  have  been 
established  between  the  reigning  Houses  of  Spain  and 
Germany  may  be  more  closely  knit  by  the  savage  outbreak 
of  Parisian  animosity  against  both.  It  is  obvious  that 
threats  and  insults  offered  to  the  King  of  Spain  because  he 
is  Colonel  of  a Uhlan  regiment  are  directed  against  the 
German  army.  Only  a French  Communard  would  persuade 
himself  that  the  name  of  a branch  of  the  German  service 
which  covered  itself  with  glory  in  the  last  war  was  a con- 
tumelious appellation ; but  mobs  attach  a signification  of 
their  own  to  any  nickname  which  they  invent  or  repeat. 
A German  journalist  who  is  supposed  to  express  Prince 
Bismarck’s  opinions  and  intentions  lately  warned  the  French 
people  that  it  was  both  unreasonable  and  dangerous  to  treat 
as  provisional  or  as  unjust  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by 
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treaties.  Since  Alsace  has  been  transferred  by  the  fortune 
of  war  to  the  Empire  to  which  it  historically  belongs,  there 
is  no  new  act  of  hostility  in  the  occupation  of  Strasburg  by 
a garrison.  The  colonel  of  a Uhlan  regiment  quartered  at 
Strasburg  is  not  by  virtue  of  his  actual  or  titular  employ- 
ment an  enemy  of  France.  If  the  French  nevertheless 
treat  Germany  as  an  object  of  hostility,  the  challenge  may 
sooner  or  later  be  accepted. 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  overtures  of  Spain  for 
admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Powers  have  either 
been  made  or  encouraged  by  the  German  Government ; and 
it  is  known  that  no  compact  of  any  kind  resulted  from  the 
King’s  visit  to  Germany.  The  statement  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  intimated  his  readiness  to  concur  in  recog- 
nition of  the  supposed  pretensions  of  Spain  is  evidently 
founded  on  conjecture.  The  qualification  for  a share  in 
European  councils  is  one  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
■created.  Even  Italy,  which  has  been  formally  recognized 
as  a Great  Power,  has  hitherto  exercised  little  infiuence  in 
international  questions.  On  the  other  hand,  France  is  un- 
deniably a Power  of  the  first  rank,  in  spite  of  any  want  of 
dignity  or  generosity  in  her  policy  for  the  time.  Neither 
the  oppression  of  a humble  missionary  nor  the  rudeness 
offered  to  a guest  of  the  nation  affects  the  position  of  a 
country  with  an  enormous  army,  a powerful  navy,  and  an 
ample  revenue;  but  the  French  Government  and  press 
have  for  some  time  past  done  their  utmost  to  reduce  their 
country  to  a state  of  isolation.  Italy  and  England  have  in 
turn  been  affronted;  and  the  Austrian  Court  probably 
resents  the  insults  offered  to  a recent  visitor  and  near  con- 
nexion. It  is  not  prudent  to  express  the  ill-will  which  is 
entertained  for  Germany.  The  ambition  of  Spain  is  not  un- 
natural. Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  O’Donnell,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Government,  hoped  to  raise  his 
country  to  the  rank  of  a Great  Power  by  aggressive  wars 
with  Morocco,  with  Peru,  and  with  Chili,  and  by  the 
reconquest  of  San  Domingo.  His  successor,  Narvaez, 
withdrew  from  all  O’Donnell’s  enterprises ; and  soon  after- 
wards the  attention  of  Spanish  generals  and  Ministers  was 
absorbed  by  military  insurrections,  by  revolutions,  and  civil 
wars.  Notwithstanding  internal  difficulties,  Spain  has  of 
late  years  grown  in  wealth  and  population,  and  civil  dis- 
orders have  become  comparatively  infrequent.  Sooner  or 
later  the  desired  promotion  will  be  conceded,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  accelerated  by  co-operation  with  Germany  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  though  there  may  be  no  formal 
alliance. 


THE  LONDON  MAYORALTY. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Guildhall  on  Saturday  last  have 
been  the  sul^ect  of  some  curious  comments.  The 
Corporation  of  London  is  at  present  keenly  watched  by  its 
open  enemies,  and  perhaps  not  less  keenly  by  some  pre- 
tended friends.  A false  step  now  would  have  consequences 
far  more  serious  than  it  would  have  had,  say,  ten  years  ago. 
The  election  of  a Lord  Mayor  for  next  year  took  place,  as 
usual,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  which  fell  on  Saturday ; and  the 
choice  made  by  the  Aldermen  from  among  two  candidates 
proposed,  though  it  was  unexpected  by  the  Livery,  was 
not  objected  to  seriously.  No  poll  was  demanded — a fact 
which  in  itself  disposes  of  more  than  half  the  comments  we 
have  mentioned.  The  candidate  not  chosen  was  Alderman 
Hadley.  If  his  friends  really  believed  what  so  many  of 
them  have  since  ventured  to  assert  in  print,  that  he  ever 
had  the  slightest  chance,  why  did  they  not  demand  a poll  1 
That  they  did  not  seems  to  show  both  that  his  chance  was 
worthless,  and  also  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  found  out 
in  time  what  a first-rate  grievance  was  provided  for  them. 
The  Aldermen,  they  could  now  cry,  had  refused  a Liberal 
candidate,  and  had  chosen  a Conservative.  It  was  enough. 
As  they  did  not  demand  a poll,  we  can  understand  that 
no  great  enthusiasm  was  felt  for  Alderman  Hadley.  In 
the  misfortune  of  their  friend  they  had  abundant  con- 
solation for  themselves.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  had 
taken  a fatal  step,  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  an 
unprecedented  step.  They  had  passed  over  the  Alderman 
first  on  the  list,  and  had  chosen  the  Alderman  who  stood 
fourth.  It  happened  that  the  man  of  their  choice  was 
a Conservative  and  a member  of  Parliament.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that,  though  some  Badical  Liveryman  might 
talk  like  this,  reason  would  prevail  before  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  the  choice  of  the  Court  be  admitted  to  have  been 
right.  And  no  doubt  this  was  the  case  in  the  City.  A 


few  minutes’  inquiry  into  the  facts  showed  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Aldermen,  its  legality,  the  many  pre- 
cedents that  existed  for  it,  and,  above  all,  the  ease  with  which 
the  Liverymen,  had  they  been  sincere,  might  have  upset  it. 
On  Monday  morning,  however,  though  the  excitement,  if 
there  ever  was  any,  in  the  City  had  subsided,  it  broke  out 
elsewhere.  We  must  give  the  members  of  the  Radical 
press  the  credit  of  being  strict  Sabbatarians.  The  election 
took  place,  as  w'e  have  said,  on  Saturday.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  any  one  who  intended  writing  on  the  election 
of  Alderman  Fowler  would  have  taken  the  pains  of  ascer- 
taining some  time  between  Saturday  and  Monday  what 
were  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  was  not  so.  The  Liberal 
morning  papers  came  out  with  articles  which  showed  what 
can  only  be  characterized  as  “ colossal  ignorance,”  combined 
Avith  a determination,  by  no  means  obscurely  expressed,  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  business.  Perhaps  the 
strangest  of  these  articles  appeared  where  Ave  should  least 
have  expected  it — namely,  in  the  Times. 

Tliis  remarkable  article  condoled  with  the  City  on  its 
approaching  doom  in  Avords  rather  sorrowful  than  angry. 
The  popular  choice,  it  said,  was  undoubted,  yet  it  did  not 
attempt  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Alderman  Hadley’s 
noisy  supporters  refused  to  put  their  choice  to  the  test. 
But  the  Times  evidently  knoAvs  nothing  of  their  power  to  do 
so.  The  breach  of  custom  is  of  a most  marked  kind,  we  are 
told.  But  is  the  Times  not  aware  that  there  Avas  no  breach 
of  custom  at  all?  Have  Ave  never  heard  that  Alderman 
Harmer  was  passed  over  about  forty  years  ago  because  he 
Avas  supposed  to  have  libelled  the  Queen  % Although  the 
City  magnates  kneiv  that  then,  as  now,  their  motives  would 
be  misinterpreted  by  interested  people,  they  performed  what 
they  considered  a painful  duty,  and  were  told,  of  course, 
that  they  had  truckled  to  the  Court.  Alderman  Wood  was 
passed  over  four  years  in  succession.  Alderman  Gibbs  was 
passed  over  for  good  and  weighty  reasons  one  year,  but  was 
subsequently  for  equally  good  reasons  elected.  Alderman 
Mdggeridge  was  never  permitted  to  become  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  reasons  were  well  known,  though  never  actually 
published.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Times,  one  of  the  most 
astute  bodies  of  men  in  the  world  has  committed  an  act 
which  amounts  to  something  very  like  municipal  suicide. 
Knowing  who  compose  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  it  seems 
incredible  that  any  one  possessed  of  ordinary  judgment 
could  suppose  that  they  acted  without  the  very  strongest 
reasons.  Those  reasons  the  Aldermen  wisely  keep  to  them- 
selves. But  the  Times  ignores  all  such  considerations. 
“ The  Aldermen  may  think  that  they  have  done  well  in 

securing  a sound  Tory  and  an  opponent  of  reform  as 
“ their  chief  spokesman  and  representative.”  Even  Mr. 
Firth,  in  a letter  to  Thursday’s  Times,  avoids  saying 
this.  It  might  be  expected  that  even  the  most  ignorant 
Avriter  on  City  questions  would  have  made  himself  ac- 
quainted, however  superficially,  Avith  the  present  state  of 
politics  in  the  Corporation.  But,  then,  all  this  outpour- 
ing of  sorrow  and  Avarning  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  and  the  City.  Had  the  Avriter  been  aware  that 
exactly  half  the  Aldermen  are  Liberals,  if  not  Radicals,  we 
might  have  been  deprived  of  such  a prediction  as  this  : — 
“ 'The  real  gainers  by  the  election  of  Saturday,  the  real 
“ party  to  which  the  spoils  of  victory  vdll  fall,  are  the  pro- 
“ motors  of  City  reform.”  If  so,  why  did  the  “ promoters 
“ of  City  reform  ” elect  Alderman  Fowler  1 The  answer  is 
too  near  and  obvious  to  have  struck  the  far-seeing  and  pro- 
phetic eye  of  the  AAriter  in  the  Times.  To  him  the  action  of 
the  Aldermen  “ will  be  shown  to  have  furnished  proof  that 
“ some  change  in  the  government  of  the  City  is  impera- 
“ tively  called  for,  in  the  interest  of  the  City  itself.”  When 
he  goes  on  to  avow  that  “ we  know  nothing  about  Mr. 
“ Alderman  Hadley  which  can  be  taken  to  justify  the  un- 
“ doubted  slight  which  has  been  put  upon  him,”  we  may 
add  that,  seeing  his  complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  but  of  every  other  part,  he  was  very  ill 
advised,  Avithout  at  least  taking  counsel  Avith  some  citizen, 
to  try  to  make  Radical  party  capital  out  of  a choice  which 
has  no  political  motive. 

A moment’s  reflection  shows  this.  The  Court  of  Aider- 
men  is,  politically  speaking,  equally  divided.  Mr.  Fowler, 
when  he  so  far  broke  through  the  usual  restraints  of 
aldermanic  etiquette  as  to  admit  that  he  had  voted  for  the 
election  of  Alderman  Hadley,  proA’^ed  that  it  must  have 
been  the  defection  of  some  of  the  Liberal  members  of  the 
Court  that  put  Alderman  Hadley  in  the  minority.  Great 
secrecy  characterizes  the  voting  in  the  Aldermen’s  Chamber. 
Each  member  whispers  his  vote,  and  after  the  election  the 
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record  is  destroyed ; yet  it  is  very  well  known  in  the  City 
that  the  majority  for  Mr.  Fowler  was  considerable,  one 
rumour  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  was  more  than 
two  to  one.  But  the  barest  majority  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  question  before  the  Aldermen  was  not  a party 
one  ; and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  Corporation  to  prove  that  a Lord  Mayor  has  been  elected 
or  rejected  on  party  grounds  for  more  than  thirty  years 
past,  if  not  for  half  a century.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that,  rather  than  depart  from  established  usage,  the 
Conservative  Aldermen  would  have  plumped  for  a Liberal 
candidate  had  they  considered  him  personally  qualified.  The 
Times  oddly  observes,  “ as  nothing  was  said,  we  can  only 
“ conclude  there  was  nothing  of  moment  that  could  be  said.” 
The  obvious  conclusion  is  just  the  opposite.  Had  the  Aider- 
men  objected  to  Mr.  Hadley  merely  on  political  grounds, 
they  would  assuredly  have  let  it  be  known.  There  were 
thirteen  Liberal  Aldermen  present  at  the  election,  yet  not 
one  of  them  has  asserted  or  hinted  at  such  a thing,  nor 
was  it  maintained  at  the  subsequent  debate  in  the  Common 
Council  which  terminated  in  a vote  supporting  the  action  of 
the  Superior  Court.  In  short,  we  have  here  a typical  example 
of  how  the  government  of  public  opinion  is  conducted.  The 
readers  of  the  Times  conclude  that  at  least  its  writers  are 
well  informed,  and  that  even  the  obvious  bias  of  the 
writer  of  Monday’s  article  would  not  have  led  him  into 
such  an  imputation  on  the  fathers  of  the  City  without  some 
accurate  information.  His  sorrow  “ for  the  inauspicious 
“ circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler  has 
“ been  elected  ” has  so  filled  his  eyes  that  it  has  blinded  him 
as  to  the  most  elementary  facts  of  the  case.  Even  to  the  word 
“ inauspicious  ” we  must  take  exception.  Had  Mr.  Fowler’s 
election  been  formally  opposed,  had  his  opponents  demanded 
a poll,  and  had  he  eventually  been  returned  by  a majority 
of  a few  votes,  then  his  election  might,  by  people  who  like 
to  misuse  classical  terms,  have  been  called  “ inauspicious  ” ; 
blit  not  under  the  present  circumstances,  when  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  the  citizens,  a 
consent  which  the  Times  might  easily  have  ascertained 
without  any  very  serious  breach  of  its  Sabbatarian  scruples. 


THE  CONSEEVATIVE  CASE. 

IT  is  probably  superfluous  to  remind  the  Conservative 
leaders  that  in  holding  meetings  and  delivering  speeches 
they  are  performing  a thankless  duty.  The  controversy 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  rest,  if  both  sides  could  tacitly 
arrange  a truce ; but  the  average  human  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted that  it  acquiesces  in  any  statement  which  is  fre- 
quently repeated  and  not  contradicted.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult largely  to  reduce  the  popular  majority  which  follows 
Mr.  Gladstone  ; but  it  is  proper  to  give  expression  to 
the  convictions  of  moderate  and  intelligent  politicians. 
The  Government  ought  not  to  .escape  with  impunity  from 
the  consequences  of  its  miscalculation  or  negligence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Suez  Canal  negotiations.  The  voluntary 
admission  of  the  case  of  the  adversary,  made  solely  for  the 
personal  convenience  of  the  Government,  was  something 
worse  than  a blunder.  A similar  preference  of  party  in- 
terest to  public  expediency  and  to  the  principles  of 
morality  was  exhibited  in  the  widely  difierent  matter  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  In  that  instance  it  was 
thought  more  desirable  to  sacrifice  the  health  or  the 
lives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  than  to  risk  a collision  with 
a section  of  the  Liberal  party  consisting  wholly  of  firna- 
tics.  It  is  well  not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
the  follies  which  have  been  committed  in  South  ATrica 
at  the  instance  of  another  section  of  sentimental  philan- 
thropists. Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  explain  the  wanton 
and  dangerous  character  of  the  Ilbert  Bill,  or  to  pro- 
test against  the  pi’oposed  extension  of  native  misgovern- 
ment  in  India.  A vigorous  reasoner  might  perhaps 
convince  even  a miscellaneous  audience  of  the  folly  of 
passing  bad  laws,  as  the  Viceroy  has  confessed,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  react  beneficially  on  the  character  of 
the  agents  by  w’hom  they  are  to  be  administered.  The 
cpiestions  which  have  been  enumerated  are  worth  raising  in 
the  hope  of  counteracting  the  mischief  which  has  been 
done,  and  of  preventing  the  continuance  of  an  unscrupulous 
policy.  If  the  Goveimment  is  incidentally  discredited,  the 
Opposition  wfill  have  gained  a legitimate  advantage. 

It  is  time  for  the  representatives  of  the  party  to  consider 
whether  they  should  not  raise  more  important  issues  than 
those  to  which  even  such  a speaker  as  Mr.  Gibson  has 


hitherto  confined  himself.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
repeat  again  and  again  the  taunts  which  Mr.  Gladstone. 
justly  incurred  during  his  frantic  efibrts  against  the  late 
Government.  It  is  true  that  he  pledged  himself  to  a large 
number  of  measures  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  Parliament;  but  his  opponents  are  not  really  disap- 
pointed by  the  comparative  paucity  of  unwelcome  innova- 
tions. It  is  a great  sin  to  swear  unto  a sin,  but  the  impartial 
casuist  holds  that  it  is  a greater  sin  to  keep  thirty  sinful 
oaths.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  further  vindicate  his  conduct 
by  showing  that  what  he  has  done  is  as  large  a step  towards 
revolution  as  all  the  measures  which  he  has  thus  far  post- 
poned. In  his  notorious  list  of  Bills  which  ought,  as  he 
contended,  to  have  been  proposed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
the  transfer  of  property  from  Irish  landlords  to  their 
tenants  was  not  included ; nor  indeed  was  an  Irish  Land 
Bill  contemplated  by  the  new  Ministry  when  it  first  suc- 
ceeded to  office.  It  is  always  rash  to  challenge  a formid- 
able assailant  who  may  be  for  the  moment  inactive.  At 
the  beginning  of  i868,  in  answer  to  mutinous  followers  who 
had  complained  that  their  leader  would  not  lead,  Mr. 
Gladstone  suddenly  brought  forward  his  Besolutions  for 
disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  and,  speciosa  dehinc  mira- 
cula  promew,  he  carried  in  rapid  succession  the  Disestablish- 
ment Bill,  the  Ballot  Bill,  and  the  first  Irish  Land  BilL 
A want  of  pugnacity  and  enterprise  cannot  be  counted  among 
his  faults.  He  is  still  capable  of  confounding  by  unexpected 
bursts  of  destructive  energy  the  critics  who  compare  the 
threats  which  he  has  uttered  with  the  blows  which  he  has 
hitherto  inflicted.  No  adequate  effect  is  produced  by  the 
frequent  statement  that  the  public  expenditure  has  been 
increased  since  the  last  change  of  administration.  An 
examination  of  financial  details  would  probably  show  that 
the  same  outlay  might  have  been  incurred  if  the  Conser- 
vatives had  remained  in  office.  The  cost  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  general 
policy,  and  not  to  finance. 

The  defect  of  the  Conservative  organization  is  not  that 
the  party  is  wanting  in  i-espectability,  or  that  its  leaders 
are  at  a loss  for  plausible  arguments.  Their  sarcasms  and 
invectives  are  often  well  deserved ; but  they  faintly  repre- 
sent the  distrust  and  alarm  which  are  excited  in  thoughtful 
minds  by  the  more  or  less  conscious  complicity  of  the 
Government  with  projects  of  political  and  social  subversion. 
One  Cabinet  Minister  has  publicly  announced  the  approach- 
ing overthrow  of  almost  all  national  institutions ; and  the 
right  of  ownership  of  land,  if  not  of  property  in  general,  is 
openly  threatened.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Morley 
denounce  both  capitalists  and  landlords  as  idlers  who 
neither  toil  nor  spin.  A candidate  for  a great  constituency 
offers  to  buy  the  Irish  vote  by  the  dissolution  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  conciliate  the  native  rabble  by  applying 
all  landed  property  to  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt. 
In  ordinary  cases,  demagogues  are  responsible  for  their  law- 
less proposals ; but  a portion  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Man- 
chester, fortunately  insufficient,  as  the  event  has  proved,  to 
constitute  even  a respectable  minority,  was  not  ashamed 
to  support  the  candidature  of  Dr.  Pankhurst.  Yet  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  his  political  creed  from  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  repeatedly  propounded  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  If  the  greatness  and  imminence  of  the  danger  were 
once  made  intelligible  to  the  respectable  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, attacks  on  the  Government  would  no  longer  be 
confined  to  charges  of  feeble  legislation  or  of  personal  in- 
consistency. The  whole  fabric  of  society  is  threatened  with 
destruction ; nor  is  the  purpose  of  its  enemies  in  any  way 
disguised.  Mr.  Labouchere’s  Income-tax  of  fifty  or  a hundred 
per  cent,  on  those  whom  he  may  choose  to  denounce  as 
unnecessarily  rich  might  be  converted  into  a practical 
measure,  if  it  became  worth  the  while  of  agitators  and 
adventurers  to  profess  the  theories  of  Dr.  Pankhurst. 
Grave  Conservative  politicians  ought  to  assume  the 
championship,  not  of  a Parliamentary  party,  but  of  the 
vast  community  which  is  exposed  to  anarchy  and  ruin. 

The  frivolous  consolation  which  is  sometimes  addressed 
to  the  designated  victims  of  revolution  may  be  dismissed 
with  contempt.  Superficial  observers  remark  that  confis- 
cation has  been  often  foretold,  and  that  it  has  never 
actually  arrived.  The  inference  that  the  wolf  may  not 
appear  at  last  is  confuted  by  the  ancient  fable.  It  may 
be  true  that  democratic  changes  have  tended  to  multiply 
themselves,  and  that  the  succession  of  consequences  has 
sometimes  been  anticipated.  When,  seventeen  years  ago, 
it  suited  the  purpose  of  Lord  Bussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  disturb  the  existing  representative  system,  Mr.  Lowe 
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gave  eloquent  expression  to  a well-founded  fear  of  revolu- 
tion. In  the  following  year  Mr.  Disraeli  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  with  Lord  Derby,  who,  by  his  own  avowal, 
took  a leap  in  the  dark.  In  the  coui-se  of  half  a genei'a- 
tion  which  has  since  elapsed  the  chaiucter  of  legislation 
and  government  has  been  fundamentally  changed  ; and 
a far  larger  democratic  measure  is  now  impending.  Mr. 
Disraeli  deluded  himself  with  an  arbitrary  assumption 
that  he  had  penetrated  into  a Conservative  layer  in  the 
political  stratification.  There  is  now  no  room  for  self-decep- 
tion, nor  are  the  agitatoi'S  of  the  present  careful  to  con- 
ceal their  ulterior  objects.  The  extension  of  the  franchise 
and  the  creation  of  equal  electoial  districts  are  proposed 
as  preliminary  steps  to  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  the 
right  of  property.  It  is  against  Jacobinism  in  its  com- 
munistic form,  and  not  to  the  overthrow  of  any  special 
Ministry,  that  Conservative  leaders  ought  to  direct  their 
efibrts.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  Lilierals  might  listen 
to  the  warning. 

The  rearrangement  of  parties  and  the  beginning  of  the 
decisive  struggle  may  perhaps  be  postponed  for  another 
Session.  The  Government  cannot  redeem  any  considemble 
portion  of  its  unfulfilled  promises  of  legislation  if  it  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  introduce  the  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  franchise.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Minis- 
ters themselves  have  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  precipitation  of  the  conflict.  Their  more  advanced 
members  will  probably  urge  the  immediate  introduction  of 
a Reform  Bill  in  the  well-founded  expectation  that  a 
more  democratic  Parliament  will  accomplish  other  changes 
more  summarily  and  more  completely.  If  the  Corporation 
of  London  were  to  survive  for  another  year,  it  would  be 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  nominees  of  household  or 
universal  suffrage.  The  agrarian  agitators  for  the  same 
reason  wished  to  postpone  legi.slation  in  their  own  favour 
during  the  last  Session.  When  the  franchise  Bill  is  intro- 
duced, the  conflict  in  both  Houses  will  probably  turn  on 
the  question  whether  the  redistribution  of  seats  is  to  be 
included  in  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Gibson  has  discovered 
an  argument  for  the  combination  of  the  two  measures  in 
the  supposed  inconvenience  of  two  successive  dissolutions. 
It  will  evidently  be  impossible  either  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  the  present  Parliament  after  the  addition  of  a million 
electors  to  the  constituencies  or  to  conduct  legislation  when 
half  the  members  sit  for  boroughs  or  counties  which  have 
been  abolished  or  largely  remodelled;  but  practical  difli- 
culties  of  this  kind  may  be  disregarded  in  the  course  of  a 
desperate  contest.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a Radical 
Ministry  may  anticipate  some  party  advantage  from  the 
rapid  recurrence  of  a second  or  third  general  election. 


THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

EARLY  every  week  now  is  marked  by  either  a temporary 
-i- 1 lull  or  a fresh  symptom  of  disquietude  in  the  disturbed 
politics  of  the  East.  The  register  this  week  is  on  the  whole 
peaceful  in  its  character.  The  Croatian  disturbances,  which 
for  the  last  month  or  more  have  threatened  to  add  a new 
element  of  danger  to  a group  of  questions  already  full 
enough  of  peril,  seem  to  have  entered  into  a less  acute 
phase.  That  these  disturbances  were  due  mainly  to  anti- 
pathies of  race  between  the  Croat  and  the  Magyar,  and 
partly  to  a socialist  antagonism  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  is  thoroughly  borne  out  by  the  fuller  news  which  has 
since  been  published.  The  hostilities  of  race  between  the 
two  do  not,  as  the  writer  of  an  unsigned  letter  in  the  Times  of 
Tuesday  last  seems  to  imagine,  date  from  the  events  of  the 
year  1848,  but  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  past.  It  was  on 
account  of  these  inherited  antipathies  that  the  Croats  were 
willing  and  able  to  play  so  prominent  a part  in  suppressing 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  It  would  need  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  Europe  to  say  with  any  approach 
to  precision  how  strong  the  sense  of  Croatian  nationality  is, 
or  how  far  it  can  be  counted  on  as  a serious  force  in  the 
Eastern  question.  But  it  is,  at  aU  events,  clear  that  the 
opposition  between  Croats  and  Hungarians  is  a fact  which 
has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  which  may  possibly  in  the 
future  play  as  important  a part  in  the  practical  politics  of 
the  Eastern  question  as  it  has  in  the  past.  That  it  has 
already  serious  weight  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Hun- 
garian insignia,  the  sight  of  which  stimulated  the  Croatian 
to  revolt  and  outrage,  are  now  by  order  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  to  be  removed.  The  mere  fact  of  their  presence 
could  hardly,  unless  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  Hungary 


liad  been  .already  strong  in  Ci'oatia,  have  led  to  outbrea.l<s 
so  serious  and  widespread  as  tliose  whicii  have  recently 
taken  place ; nor,  unless  it  were  an  object  of  importance  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  Cro.atia,  would  the  Cabinet  of  Pe.sth 
have  .so  soon  capitulated  to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents. 
The  rising  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  acts  of  extreme 
brutality.  At  Maja,  according  to  a Cori’espondent  of  the 
Times,  the  head  of  the  Town  Council,  a respectable  gentle- 
man of  seventy  years  of  age,  was  sought  for  at  his  ofiici.al 
residence  by  a crowd  of  insurgents.  He  happened,  how- 
ever, to  be  laid  up  by  illness  at  his  private  house,  which  was 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  town.  Thither  the  mob  pio- 
ceeded,  dragged  the  old  man  out  of  bed,  carried  him  from 
his  house  into  the  vestiy  of  the  church  at  Maja,  and  theie 
beat  and  hacked  him  to' death.  This  is  but  a typical  in- 
stance of  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  rising.  What  the  final  result  of  the  wliole 
matter  will  be  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  certainty,  it 
has  been  made  evident  that  the  Croatian  insurgents  cannot 
stand  for  any  length  of  time  against  the  regular  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Croatian  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Hungarian  pre- 
dominance is  so  strong  and  general  that  the  Government 
has  no  alternative  but  to  enter  on  the  path  of  concession. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  declaration  made  on  Wednes- 
day by  Herr  Tisza  in  the  Hungarian  Lower  House. 

Meanwhile  the  crisis  in  Bulgaria  is  far  from  being  at  an 
end,  if  indeed  the  word  “ crisis  ” can  be  properly  applied 
to  a set  of  conflicts  and  intrigues  which  has  become  chronic. 
So  far  as  can  at  present  be  judged,  it  has  resulted  in  the 
frustration  of  the  plans  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  in 
the  awakening  of  a stronger  national  feehng  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Bulgaria.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two 
years  ago  the  Bulgarian  Constitution  was — at  the  instiga- 
tion, it  is  commonly  believed,  of  the  Russian  Government 
— suspended  by  the  ruling  Prince,  and  the  Assembly  dis- 
missed. The  Constitution  then  suspended  was  not  that 
originally  proposed  by  Russia,  but  one  of  a far  more  popular 
character  substituted  for  it.  The  details  of  the  long  series 
of  intrigues  by  which  Russia  endeavoured  to  gain  practical 
control  over  Bulgaria  are  imperfectly  known  ; but  the  aim 
of  the  Russian  wire-pullers  has  been  to  play  off  the  Prince 
and  the  Constitution  one  against  the  other,  siding  with  each 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  suggest.  The  Prince, 
during  the  period  in  which  he  governed  without  the 
Assembly,  is  said  to  have  been  treated  by  the  Russian 
officials  in  Bulgaria  like  a menial ; and  it  is  asserted  that 
they  attempted,  but  failed,  to  get  up  a military  revolt 
against  him.  Little  as  the  Bulgarian  Assembly  may  have 
accomplished,  and  inexperienced  in  pubhc  aflfeirs  as  its 
members  necessarily  were,  the  experiment  could  not  fail  to 
develop  the  taste  for  self-government  among  the  people. 
The  result,  accordingly,  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Russian 
agents  in  Bulgaria  has  proved  the  reverse  of  that  which 
was  intended.  The  position  of  the  Prince  was  rendered 
such  that,  in  order  to  escape  from  Russian  tutelage,  he  was 
compelled  to  make  his  choice  between  either  leaving  the 
country  or  allying  himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party.  In  taking  the  latter  course,  he  has  perhaps  acted  with 
prudence.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  popularity 
of  Russia  in  Bulgaria  can  be  permanent.  To  the  popular 
mind  Russia,  which  once  appeared  in  the  light  of  a deliverer, 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a meddler  at  present  and  as  a 
possible  conqueror  in  the  future.  It  is  evident  that  Russia 
cannot  now  exercise  the  paramount  influence  which  she 
desires  in  Bulgaria,  unless  the  leading  civil  and  military 
functionaries  of  that  State  are  either  Russian  or  under 
Russian  control;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  natives 
may  not  always  willingly  suffer  the  chief  prizes  which 
the  political  life  of  the  country  offers  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  So  much  may  still  be  hoped  by 
the  Bulgarians  when  the  final  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question  arrives  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  Bulgaria 
will  as  yet  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence; 
nor,  in  fact,  would  Russia  suffer  this  to  happen.  But 
it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  longer  the  final  settle- 
ment is  deferred,  and  the  longer  the  Bulgarian  people 
are  allowed  to  pursue  a peaceful  course  of  political  and 
economical  development,  the  less  tolerant  will  they  become 
of  foreign  interference  and  dictation.  They  will  more  and 
more  feel  their  own  power,  and  try  to  shake  off  the  leading- 
strings  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  held.  One  of  the 
most  significant  facts  that  have  hitherto  come  to  light  on 
this  question  is  the  recent  decision  of  the  Assembly,  reported 
in  the  Standard  of  Thursday,  that  the  Minister  of  War  is 
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to  be  a,  purely  administrative  official,  responsible  to  the 
Assembly,  and  that  the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  command 
of  the  army  is  to  belong  to  the  Prince.  This  is  the  most 
essential  step  of  all  towards  the  genuine  independence  of 
Bulgaria.  If  the  army  is  once  freed  from  foreign  direction, 
the  chief  foundation  of  Bussian  influence  will  be  gone. 

While  the  hold  of  Russia  on  Bulgaria  appears  to  be 
relaxing,  Roumania  and  Servia  are  passing  more  and 
more  into  the  sphere  of  Austrian  and  German  influence. 
Between  Roumania  and  Russia  there  can  have  been  little 
love  lost  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  political  ad- 
vantages of  leaning  on  Austria  (with  Germany  behind) 
rather  than  on  Russia  are  so  obvious  that  they  need  hardly 
be  repeated.  The  only  chance  that  Roumania  has  of  an 
independent  pohtical  life  is  that  the  Russian  advance  to  the 
Balkans  and  to  the  Bosphorus  should  be  checked.  Placed 
geographically  in  such  a position  that  she  must  make  her 
choice  between  Russia  and  Austria,  it  is  natural  that  she 
should  prefer  the  Power  which  is  not  only,  considering  its 
alliances,  the  stronger,  but  which  also  has  no  motive,  either 
of  policy  or  tradition,  for  crushing  the  nationality  of  the 
States  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  (now,  happily 
for  both  countries,  lost),  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  which  is  not  at  present  better  off  than  it 
would  be  under  any  other  political  arrangement  that  is 
feasible.  The  advance  of  Russia  means  the  absorption  of 
Roumania;  the  advance  of  Austria  her  practical  inde- 
pendence. And  it  is  better  to  be  independent  by  the  side  of 
a comparatively  free  and  civilized  Empire  than  absorbed  by 
one  that  is  barbarous  and  despotic.  In  Servia  the  popular 
feeling  appears  to  be  strongly  anti- Austrian.  But  there, 
also,  many  of,  the  responsible  politicians  who  have  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  country,  together  with  the  King, 
see  the  hopelessness  of  pursuing  a policy  hostile  to,  or  in- 
dependent of,  that  of  Austria.  Servia  is  drawn  to  Russia 
by  ties  of  race  which  do  not  exist  between  Russia  and 
Roumania ; but,  nevertheless,  she  is  learning  to  find  in 
Austria  both  a nearer  and  a better  neighbour. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  SHIELD. 

SIR_  STAFFORD  KORTHCOTE,  who  has  a pleasant 
wit  when  he  chooses,  applied  on  Wednesday  the  old 
story  of  the  division  of  misfortunes  into  trials  and  judg- 
ments to  his  own  maritime  disasters.  The  story  is  of  wider 
application  in  the  same  connexion,  as  they  would  say  in 
America.  Very  edifying  to  the  curious  are  the  comments 
of  one  political  party  on  the  political  utterances  of  the 
other,  and  the  fair-minded  person  will  admit  that  it  is  not 
in  this  matter  easy  to  draw  a very  fine  distinction  between 
O^SAR  and  Pompey.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
somewhat  more  than  ordinary  susceptibility  (what  may 
perhaps  appropriately  be  called  a “ special  Pompeyishness  ”) 
about  the  supporters  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  this 
Irish  visit  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s.  It  is  a very  vocal 
susceptibility,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  articulate  as  vocal. 
It  is  the  v/ell-known  habit  of  the  British  rough  in  his 
milder  moods,  and  when  only  playfully  dissatisfied  with 
men  and  things,  to  indulge  in  an  ejaculation  which  usually 
takes  typographic  form  as  “Hoo!  Yah!"  Neither  of 
these  words,  so  far  as  is  known,  occurs  in  any  dictionary, 
though  they  are  to  be  found  in  books  which  are  already 
almost  classics.  They  (or  rather  the  sounds  which  the 
man  of  letters  thus  transliterates)  are  understood  to  ex- 
press disapproval,  ridicule,  and  modified  indignation,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a sense  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
special  fault  with  the  unpopular  person  or  thing.  Various 
Government  newspapers  have  been  sa}flng  “ Hoo  ! Yah  ! " 
to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Gibson,  Sm  H.  Drummond 
Wolff,  and  other  Opposition  speakers  who  have  been 
frequent  on  platforms  of  late.  Also  it  was  but  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  political  wiseacre  who  invariably  disap- 
proves of  anybody  who  talks  pohtics  except  himself,  should 
ask  why  Sir  Stafford  and  other  people  cannot  hold  their 
tongues,  and  if  they  cannot  hold  them  tongues,  why 
they  cannot  say  something  new  ? This  is  unreasonable  of 
the  political  wiseacre,  for  who  can  be  supposed  (except 
perhaps  his  own  Paris  Correspondent)  to  be  able  to  say 
anything  which  shall  be  information  to  a creature  of  such 
transcendent  wisdom?  But  it  has  this  counterbalancing 
advantage,  that  it  dispenses  the  wiseacre  from  attempting 
the  dangerous  task  of  himself  taking  up  the  part  of  what 
is  called  in  certain  circles,  we  believe,  an  “ informationist." 


Meanwhile  the  speakers  go  on  speaking  very  contentedly. 
Soon  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  Ministerialists  to  speak  and  of 
the  Opposition  newspapers  to  say,  “ Hoo  ! Yah  ! ” By  this 
eminently  British  practice  the  two  sides  of  the  shield  are 
at  any  rate  certain  to  be  held  up,  though  whether  the  light  to 
which  they  are  held  is  exactly  dry  light  is  a question  which 
need  not  at  present  be  discussed  other  than  indirectly. 

This  pleasant  story  of  the  shield  probably  has  a more 
extensive  bearing  in  politics  than  any  other  of  the  agreeable 
legends  which  contain  the  wisdom  of  untraceable  ancients. 
It  is  really  astonishing  what  an  inveterate  habit  shields 
have  of  possessing  two  sides  and  of  showing  only  one.  For 
instance,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone  writes  to  a news- 
paper on  the  subject  of  his  father’s  appearances  at  the 
Hawarden  lectern.  “ It  would  be  obviously  undesirable,” 
says  Mr.  Stephen  Gladstone,  with  great  propriety  of 
feeling,  “to  announce  beforehand  when  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
“ read  the  lessons.”  But  he  has  just  announced  that  this 
function  will  not  take  place  to-morrow.  A habitual  regarder 
of  both  sides  may  possibly  wonder  whether  there  is  any- 
thing less  undesirable  in  telling  sightseers  that  they  need 
not  come  to  church  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  read  on  one  day 
than  in  warning  them  that  that  diversion  wiU  be  open  to 
them  on  another.  Both  seem  to  be  announcements  equally 
improper,  not  to  say  indecent.  But  considerable  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  harassed  family  of  this  great  man. 
And  Mr.  Stephen  Gladstone  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for 
having  seized  the  opportunity  of  assuring  at  least  one  toler- 
ably quiet  Sunday,  and  of  performing  at  least  one  duty  of 
his  office  without  the  agreeable  consciousness  that  divine 
worship  is  being  made  subsidiary  to  the  appearance  of  his 
distinguished  father  in  a favourite  character.  This,  however, 
though  it  comes  pat  enough,  is  only  a minor  illustration  of 
the  great  shield  principle.  The  major  illustration  of  the 
moment  is  that  furnished  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
tour  and  speeches.  Very  remarkably  different  are  the  sides 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  and  general  policy  as  held  up  by 
Sir  Stafford  and  by  Sir  Stafford’s  critics.  The  Conserva- 
tive leader  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound  about  his  side. 
He  is  going  in,  heart  and  soul,  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Government  are  not.  He  knows  no  differ- 
ence between  a Conservative  of  Belfast  and  a Conservative 
of  Glasgow  and  a Conservative  of  Manchester.  He  wants 
all  these  three  persons,  and  the  classes  to  which  they  belong, 
to  call  themselves  Nationalists,  He  urges  them  to  organize, 
so  as  to  resist  the  organization  on  the  other  side,  and  he  says 
uncomplimentary  things  about  that  organization.  So  much 
for  one  side.  On  the  other  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  scandalized  at  Sir  Stafford’s  picture.  Disruption 
of  the  Empire  ? Who  wants  to  disrupt  it  ? National  party  ? 
Wkat  party  can  be  so  national  as  the  one  which  goes  in  for 
majorities  pure  and  simple,  and  is  led  by  that  national 
darling,  Mr.  Gladstone  i When  did  the  Tory  party  do  any- 
thing good  for  Ireland  or  anywhere  else  1 When  did  Mr. 
Gladstone  do  anything  but  good?  As  for  Caucuses,  are 
not  the  wicked  abusers  of  the  Caucus  toiling  and  moiling  to 
establish  imitation  Caucuses  on  their  own  side  ? In  short, 
most  of  it  is  nonsense  and  the  rest  is  falsehood.  The  integrity 
of  the  Empire  cannot  possibly  be  safer  than  it  is  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  hands,  and  a national  party  is  that  which  se- 
cures at  any  given  election  the  biggest  national  vote.  No 
one  writer  or  speaker  has,  of  course,  said  all  this ; but  this, 
or  something  like  it,  is  the  upshot  of  the  answers  which 
have  just  been  made,  and  which  are  usually  made,  to  the 
attempt  to  make  good  the  Conservative  title  to  the  name 
national.  It  may  be  added  that  this  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  uncommon  success  at  Belfast,  and  that,  to 
use  a vulgarism,  there  seems  to  be  political  money  in  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  partisans  on  the  other 
side  are  on  the  alert. 

But  which  of  these  two  sides  of  the  shield  is  the  right 
side  is  the  natural  demand  of  the  puzzled  elector.  Here 
the  original  parallel  fails.  For  the  legendary  shield  actu- 
ally had  two  sides,  and  was  both  gold  and  silver  at  once. 
That  is  hardly  possible  here.  If  the  Conservatives  are,  on 
the  whole,  specially  bent  on  preserving  the  integrity  and 
the  strength  of  the  Empu-e,  how  can  the  party  which  sedu- 
lously endeavours  to  undo  everything  that  Conservatives 
do  be  bent  on  the  same  thing  ? The  average  elector  does 
not  know ; but  is  it  impossible  for  him  to  know  ? For 
instance,  if  one  party  habitually  favours  measures  which 
impose  separate  legislation  on  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  other  habitually  opposes  such  legislation, 
which  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  favour  integrity  and 
which  disruption  ? Did  Mr.  Gladstone  pass  or  oppose 
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laws  gratifying  Irish  separatism  in  matters  of  religion  and 
of  land  tenure  1 Was  it  in  a Parliament  in  which  he  is 
supreme  or  in  another  that  an  Act  imposing  restrictions 
on  Wales  in  the  matter  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  passed 
because  “ the  Welsh  people  ” were  in  favour  of  itl  What 
political  party  is  it  which  has  recently  striven  to  revive 
pseudo-national  jealousies  and  susceptibilities  in  Scotland, 
partly  by  siUy  platform  speeches,  and  partly  by  useless  pro- 
jects of  departmental  reorganization  ? And  if  these  notes 
or  marks  all  agree  in  designating  one  party  rather  than  the 
other,  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  measures  to  which  they 
refer  ? Here  are  some  questions  for  electors,  the  answers  to 
which  need  not  be  indicated.  But,  if  made,  they  might 
perhaps  give  reason  for  thought  to  those  who  complain  that 
intelligence  and  cultivation  are  inclining  dangerously  and 
unfairly  to  the  Conservative  side.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
moderate  and  reasonable  politicians  if  some  who  occupy 
high  places  in  Liberalism  have  made  inclination  to  the 
Liberal  side  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  In  most  of  the 
controversies  of  the  past  there  was  no  such  difficulty  as  now 
meets  a patriotic  Englishman  at  every  step.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  contemporary  and  interesting  spectacle  of  the 
Manchester  election.  Dr.  Pankhuest,  it  is  true,  was  a dis- 
obedient Liberal — a Liberal  who  refused  to  be  guided  by 
the  voice  of  the  Caucus,  and  took  his  own  headstrong  way. 
But  his  Liberalism,  or  rather  his  Radicalism,  is  not  im- 
peached. Was  it  he  or  his  opponent  who  bought  the  Irish 
vote?  To  which  party  do  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  John 
Moeley,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  other  open  or  scarcely 
veiled  favourers  of  Irish  legislative  independence  belong? 
In  the  course  of  answering  these  questions,  the  elector 
AviU  be  again  confronted  by  the  shield  difficulty.  He 
will  be  told  that  the  answers  of  course  identify  the 
Liberal,  or  rather  the  Radical,  party  with  these  measures, 
but  that  they  are  not  really  disintegrating  measures. 
To  let  every  man  do  what  he  likes  is  the  very  best  way 
to  produce  a beautiful  harmony  of  common  action.  When 
an  Irish  Parliament  is  free  to  refuse  supplies  for  a purpose 
for  which  the  English  Parliament  votes  them ; when  Scot- 
land, stimulated  by  Lord  Rosebery’s  chatter,  piqued  by  the 
spectacle  of  a legislative  assembly  in  Dublin,  and  worked 
up  by  agrarian  agitators,  begins  to  think  that  one  Union  is 
not  much  better  than  another,  these  little  difficulties  will 
only  be  instances  of  the  healthy  play  of  individual  will. 
Every  part  will  be  discordant  with  every  other  part ; but 
the  unanimity  of  the  whole  will  be  wonderful.  That  is 
what  will,  indeed  what  must,  be  said  ; for  there  is  nothing 
else  to  say.  And  if  the  average  Englishman  is  content  to 
listen  to  it/  and  to  admit  that  national  unity  is  among  the 
shields  that  have  two  sides,  why  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said  either. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  AT  READING. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  opening  sermon 
at  the  Reading  Church  Congress  last  Tuesday  summed 
up  with  much  concentrated  force  the  position  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Christendom  and  in  the  world,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Church  Congresses  to  the  Church.  The  super- 
ficial reader,  disappointed  of  the  regulation  platitudes  about 
toleration,  or  the  dry  assertion  of  spiritual  lineage  and 
authority,  might  pass  over  what  were  really  very  definite 
claims  as  merely  sparkling  rhetoric.  Christianity  being 
the  continuous  and  “ final  manifestation  of  God  to  man,”  the 
Church  in  general,  and  for  us  the  Church  of  England, 
under  conditions  of  special  advantage,  was  the  instrument 
of  such  manifestation  at  a time  \^en,  quoting  Dean  Hook, 
the  Archbishop  asserted  that  the  Reformation  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  to  be  continued  in  the  nineteenth, 
and,  in  the  words  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  that  the  struggle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  between  Spiritualism  and  Nihilism. 
As  for  such  bodies  as  Church  Congresses,  in  the  first  place, 
the  necessity  of  unity  was  strongly  insisted  upon ; but,  in 
the  next  place,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  unity 
being  sought  through  unmanly  compromise,  the  preacher 
laid  down  that  “ there  was  a danger  that  men  should  con- 
“ found  the  means  and  the  end.  The  end  was  peace  / but 
“ the  effort  to  attain  that  end  was  not  necessarily  peaceful, 
“ but  needed  constant  struggle  and  labour.”  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is,  after  all,  only  the  old-fashioned  si  vis 
pacem  para  helium  slightly  amplified.  Perhaps  it  is  so ; 
but  there  ai’e  times  when  it  becomes  courageous,  and  almost 
original,  to  revive  maxims  of  traditionary  experience  which 
it  may  suit  the  passing  caprice  of  the  age  to  make  light  of. 


It  follows  from  these  definitions  that  a Church  Congress 
whidi  endeavours  to  carry  out  such  very  extensive  requu’o- 
ments  must,  on  tlie  one  side,  minister'  in  the  solemn  region.s 
of  scientific  research,  and  strive  to  co-ordinate  the  manifesta- 
tions of  God  and  of  n.ature  ; and,  on  the  other,  go  down  into 
the  worlarig  world  of  present  action,  whidi  is  half  fighting 
and  half  constructing.  Tlie  debate  which  followed  in  the 
Congress  Hall,  after  a peculiarly  able  address,  full  of  tact,  from 
the  presiding  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  recent  advances  of  natural 
science,  in  their  relations  to  the  Christian  faith,  was,  in 
brief,  the  recognition  by  Chi'istians  that  the  newly-developed 
theory  of  evolution,  irrespective  of  its  scientific  value,  as  to 
which,  however,  the  gener  al  convictions  of  the  speakers  were' 
decidedly  favoui'able,  had  nothing  in  it  contrary  either  to 
the  idea  of  an  intelligent  Creator  or  to  the  Bible,  interpreted 
as  it  has  long  been  in  reference  to  the  days  of  the  Creation. 
It  rec|uired  no  Church  Congress  to  lead  intelligent  believers 
to  this  conclusion ; but,  as  it  had  been  reached,  it  was  well 
to  prowde  some  occasion  of  proclaiming  it  which,  in  the 
absence  of  absolute  authority,  was  public  and  formal.  Cer- 
tainly the  gain  is  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  strive  to 
misuse  science  in  behalf  of  unbelief,  and  who  find  their  own 
weapons  turned  against  themselves  by  the  men  whom  they 
began  by  despising  and  ended  with  misunderstanding. 

The  evening  discussion  on  the  first  day,  on  recent  ad- 
vances in  Biblical  criticism  and  historical  discovery,  was  of 
a similar  character  ; but  in  the  meanwhile  Church  politics  of 
the  most  present-day  character  had  been  canvassed  in  the 
secondary  meeting  room,  and  the  true  value  and  work  of 
Church  Conferences  and  such-like  consultative  gatherings  of 
clergy  and  laity  had  been  vindicated,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Mr.  Albert  Grey’s  grotesque  chimera  of  a Church  Council, 
elected  under  Act  of  Parliament  and  by  universal  suffrage, 
to  bully  the  parson  in  every  parish. 

Wednesday’s  sitting,  to  consider  the  marriage  laws,  was 
of  exceptional  importance  at  the  present  crisis  of  the  wife’s 
sister  question ; and  the  Congress  had  been  prepared  for  it 
by  some  bold  and  timely  sentences  in  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford’s  opening  address,  prefaced  by  the  statement  that 
he  could  hardly  bear  to  speak  of  the  matter  “ with  becoming 
“ patience.”  ’Those  who  agreed  ■with  him,  as  he  truly  said, 
asked  plain  questions  and  could  get  no  reply.  The  other 
side  asserted  that  “ the  father  is  a stranger  to  the  closest 
“ of  his  children’s  kin.  But  when  they  were  asked  why 
“ in  the  light  of  these  assertions  they  proposed  to  legislate 
“ for  a single  case  alone,  and  how  they  distinguished  it 
“ from  other  cases,  they  had  not  the  honesty  or  the  courage 
“ to  speak  a word.”  to  the  bullying  threats  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  change,  “ I should  gmeve  sorely  if  hereafter 
“ the  historian  could  say  wi^it  truth  that  the  Bishops  of 
“ England  had  forfeited  th^r  place  in  Parliament  by  per- 
“ sonal  cowardice,  by  political  corruption,  by  slavish  ad- 
“ herence  to  a party,  or  subserviency  to  a Court.”  It  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  create  no  sense  of  shame  if  “the  Bishops 
“ gave  the  vote  which  was  fatal  to  their  order  in  defence  of 
“ the  purity  of  English  homes,  in  support  of  long-settled 
“ principles  of  English  law,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
“ of  the  Word  of  God.” 

The  debate  was  worthy  of  the  invitation,  for  Archdeacon 
Hessey,  who  possesses  a complete  mastery  of  the  question, 
was  very  happy,  while  the  able  and  uncompromising  papers 
of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  and  Mr.  Walter  showed  how  much 
there  is  in  common  in  English  religion  and  on  the  better 
side  of  social  life  to  combine  men  whom  politics  compel  to 
sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Education, 
from  the  Universities  down  to  the  parish  school,  was  the 
leading  topic  of  Thursday’s  discussions,  and  had  been  pre- 
faced by  the  President’s  observation,  to  which  all  who  have 
considered  the  internal  condition  of  the  Universities  will 
bear  witness,  that,  in  spite  of  the  loosing  of  the  ties  which 
used  to  connect  these  great  bodies  with  the  Church,  the 
latter  asserts  itself  as  it  used  not  to  do  in  the  willing  devo- 
tion of  the  young  men.  If  any  doubt  could  exist  upon  this 
head  it  must  have  been  removed  by  the  series  of  able  papers 
and  speeches  which  made  up  the  discussion  in  the  Congress 
Hall,  and  in  particular  by  the  shrewd  incisive  wisdom  of 
Canon  King  and  the  brilliant  thoughtfulness  of  Mr. 
Welldon.  By  a justifiable  innovation,  two  sittings  were 
conceded  on ‘Friday  to  the  burning  question  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  as  presented  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Reading  Church  Congress  has  borne  significant 
witness  to  the  gradual,  but  now  conspicuous,  growth  of 
those  annual  gatherings  in  reciprocal  toleration  and  courtesy 
between  the  debaters,  and  in  the  general  instinct  of  self- 
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restrained  dignity  among  the  attendants.  We  pity  the 
Special  Correspondents  who  used  so  merrily  to  muster  at 
Church  Congresses  with  the  anticipation,  not  unfrequently 
gratified,  of  some  spicy  row,  but  who  are  now  compelled 
to  attune  themselves  to  the  grave  spirit  in  which  they 
would  be  expected  to  commemorate  an  ordination  sermon 
or  a statistical  conference. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

IT  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  considered  the 
Egyptian  question  with  even  the  smallest  attention  and 
knowledge  that  its  importance  and  its  diflSculty  are  almost 
equally  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  effect  not  one 
question,  but  sevei-al.  No  doubt  this  is  often  more  or  less 
the  case  in  large  political  matters ; but  it  is  seldom  the 
case  so  much  as  it  is  here.  There  are,  in  fact,  putting 
minor  considerations  aside,  three,  if  not  four,  separate  and 
distinct  questions,  or  groups  of  questions,  in  which  the 
relation  of  England  to  Egypt  is  concerned.  These 
questions,  or  groups  of  questions,  do  not  necessarily  grow 
out  of  each  other,  and  two  at  least  of  them  might  have 
arisen  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the  third.  The 
first  hinges  on  the  part  which  Egypt  occupies  from  an 
English  point  of  view  in  the  general  Eastern  problem — 
the  problem  how  to  prevent  the  two  great  Mahom- 
medan  monarchies  from  going  to  pieces,  and  their  frag- 
ments, when  they  do  go  to  pieces,  from  being  disposed 
of  in  a manner  prejudicial  to  English  interests.  The 
second  is  the  temporary  and  peculiar,  but  most  complicated 
and  difficult,  position  which  England  has  created  for  herself 
by  occupying  Egypt  and  by  pledging  herself  not  to  retire 
from  it  at  least  till  a Government  which  has  a chance  of 
lasting  and  governing  well  is  established.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  purely  commercial  question,  in  virtue  of  which  Egypt 
becomes  a subject  of  the  first  interest  to  England  as  the 
locality  of  the  Suez  Canal — that  is  to  say,  as  possessing  the 
local  control  of  the  transit  of  a great  and  valuable  portion 
of  English  trade.  Egypt  as  the  high  road  to  India  may  be 
said  to  come  partly  under  the  first  and  partly  under  the 
third  head,  or  to  constitute  a separate  political  problem.  It 
is  obviously  not  easy  in  practice  even  for  clear  heads  to 
keep  these  questions  apart,  and  yet  they  have  intrinsically 
but  little  connexion  with  each  other.  And  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  undue  attention  to  the  one  might  injuriously  affect 
the  solution  of  the  others.  In  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  it  is  not  likely  that  the  political 
importance  of  Egypt  as  a necessary  link  in  the  chain  which 
assures  England’s  Imperial  position  will  be  exaggerated. 
But  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the  duty  of  England 
to  provide  Egypt  with  a brand-new  self-acting  autonomy 
may  dwarf  other  considerations.  The  political  question 
ought  not  either  to  obscure  or  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
mercial. But  it  is  not  certain  that,  in  the  decision  on 
the  subject  of  the  Canal  which  was  come  to  by  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Derby  on  Tuesday,  the  com- 
mercial aspect  was  not  allowed  in  its  turn  decidedly  to  ob- 
scure the  political. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  abortive  Ohilders-Lesseps  con- 
vention— a discussion  which  triumphantly  demonstrated  the 
inadmissibility  of  that  unlucky  bargain — great  care  was 
taken  by  some  at  least  of  its  opponents  not  to  condemn 
it  as  a whole.  It  was  allowed  in  the  most  moderate, 
and  perhaps  not  the  least  cogent,  arguments  against  the 
proposal  that  the  original  lines  of  it  were  far  from  ill-chosen 
lines,  and  that  the  objections  to  it  lay  not  so  much  in 
its  main  design  as  in  its  details,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
gratuitous  and  preposterous  acknowledgment  of  untenable 
claims  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
accompanied  it.  It  was  shown  that  the  carrying  out  of 
the  policy  of  the  original  purchase  by  yet  further  invest- 
ment of  English  money  was,  on  the  whole,  pi’obably 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done ; that,  supposing  this 
investment  to  be  made  on  the  usual  terms  which  secure  to 
shareholders  influence  in  management  according  to  the 
capital  invested,  the  just  complaints  of  the  English  ship- 
owners would  disappear  as  a matter  of  course ; that  in  this 
way  the  vexed  question  of  monopoly  would  be  completely 
and  successfully  turned,  without  any  appearance  of  un- 
handsome conduct  towards  those  who  have  undoubtedly 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  the  original 
enterprise.  If  the  Government  proposal  was  shown  to 
be  totally  unacceptable,  it  was  simply  because  it  neglected 


in  the  most  unaccountable  manner  to  secure  a quid  “pro 
quo,  not  because  it  was  in  general  conception  erroneous. 
With  the  administration,  army,  and  institutions  of  Egypt 
kept  well  under  English  influence,  applied  in  a form  as  little 
aggressive  as  might  be,  and  with  the  doubled  or  enlarged 
Canal  passing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  into  Eng- 
lish hands  for  the  most  part,  the  ends  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  secured  in  that  part  of  the  world  without 
injustice  to  any  one,  and  in  a manner  which  would  have  left 
hardly  any  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  foreign 
nation. 

The  alternative  proposal  of  the  shipowners,  which  has  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  been  revived  at  Derby,  was  far  from 
presenting  these  advantages.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  if  it  were  carried  out,  which  is  unlikely,  it  would 
probably  prove  the  source  rather  of  trouble  and  disaster  than 
of  advantage,  unless  England  takes  heart  of  grace  and 
boldly  annejfes  the  country — a course  violently  opposed  by 
the  party  at  present  dominant  and  presenting  several  in- 
conveniences. The  Chambers  of  Commerce  had  before  them 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Palmer,  one  of  those  Liberal  members 
of  Parliament  who  interposed  in  the  matter  of  the  agree- 
ment to  save  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness.  This  recommended  the  internationalization  of  the 
work;  but  the  mover  strongly  deprecated  any  idea  of 
recognizing,  even  in  the  interim,  the  monopoly  of  M.  de 
Lesseps.  It  would  hardly  be  to  the  advantage  of  England 
that  the  Canal  should  be  entrusted  to  any  International 
Commission  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  would  certainly  be  to 
her  disadvantage  that  it  should  be  so  entrusted  in  time  of 
war.  The  project,  in  short,  teems  vdth  the  seeds  of  trouble. 
But  in  this  respect  it  is  scarcely  worse  than  the  proposal  to 
which  it  had  to  give  place,  and  by  which  it  is  suggested 
that  a second  canal  should  be  made,  in  the  management 
of  which“  British  interests  should  be  adequately  represented.” 
To  do  the  mover  of  this,  Mr.  Wills,  of  Bristol,  justice,  his 
proposition  did  not  originally  take  this  inept  form,  but  ran 
that  the  new  canal  should  be  “controlled  by”  England. 
Here,  at  least,  there  would  have  been  a cex’tain  solatium 
for  the  troublesome  squabbles  which  would  take  place  over 
the  monopoly  question,  the  probability  of  two  canals  com- 
peting at  a commercial  disadvantage,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  original  Canal  being  used  as  a pretext  for  interfering  in 
Egyptian  affairs  by  foreign  nations.  But  in  the  accepted 
proposal  the  risk  of  all  these  inconveniences  is  to  be  run 
without  the  chance  of  counterbalancing  advantage.  We 
are  to  compete  with  the  Canal  which  is  half  our  own  pro- 
perty already ; we  are  to  run  the  risks  of  litigation,  initial 
and  subsequent,  and  yet  we  are  to  admit  in  this  second 
enterprise  the  clashing  and  (in  the  older  sense)  concurrence 
of  interests  which  has  been  so  troublesome  in  the  first. 
The  most  adequate  criticism  of  this  proposal  is  to  say 
that  its  political  wisdom  is  .about  equal  to  the  com- 
mercial intelligence  of  the  defunct  Government  Con- 
vention. It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can 
have  voted  for  it  who  was  not  totally  blind  to  anything 
but  the  pecuniary  and  other  inconveniences  of  shipowners 
and  merchants.  It  will  scarcely  be  brought  as  an  accusation 
against  this  Review  that  it  has  been  indifferent  to  these  in- 
conveniences, which  have  been  repeatedly  and  very  recently 
urged  in  these  columns.  But  while  it  is  both  necessary 
and  just  that  such  grievances  should  be  redressed,  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  redressed  in  such  a way  as 
will  at  the  same  time  redress  the  political  inconvenience 
from  which  England  suffers,  or  might  suffer,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  waterway  to  India  and  Australia  being  in  alien 
hands.  This  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wills,  in  its  amended  sh.ape, 
does  not  even  pretend  to  do,  unless  the  alteration  from 
“ control  ” to  “ adequate  representation  ” is  unmeaning. 
Moreover,  this  positive  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  a 
competing  canal  deprives  England  of  the  one  weapon  which, 
though  blunted  by  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
yet  remains  in  her  hands  against  the  monopolists.  To  go  to 
M.  DE  Lesseps  and  say,  “ Take  us  as  managing  partners  in 
“ your  new  or  your  enlarged  Canal  on  fair  terms,  or  we 
“ will  make  another,”  is  one  thing ; to  say,  “ We  shall  make 
“ another  anyhow,  and  we  do  not  greatly  care  whether  we 
“ manage  it  or  not,”  is  a very  different  thing,  A less  astute 
and  a less  obstinate  person  might  well  say,  “ Gentlemen,  if 
“ you  like  to  spend  your  money  in  spoiling  your  own  pro- 
“ perty,  and  do  not  intend  even  to  claim  the  control  of  the 
“ new  venture,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  do  so.”  The 
essence  of  the  proposal  of  competition  is  that  England  should 
have  at  least  as  absolute  control  of  the  competing  line  as 
M.  DE  Lesseps  has  of  the  present.  And  its  great  political 
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as  distinguished  from  commercial  value  is  that  it  would 
pretty  certainly  induce  him  to  forego  that  control.  'J'lic 
plan  adopted  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  do  Ibis,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  fruitful 
in  international  troubles  ol  all  kinds. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDI.V  AND  THE  ILBRRT  BILL. 

The  arrival  of  the  entire  reports  on  the  proposed  ajnendiuent 
of  the  Indian  Criminal  Procedure  Code  establishes  more  con- 
clusively than  ever  the  fact  that  Lord  Ripon’s  appeal  to  otlicial 
opinion  has  been  answered  by  an  emphatic  and,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  unanimous  expression  of  disapproval.  It  establishes, 
moreover,  with  painful  distinctness,  the  want  of  candour  which 
has  for  many  months  kept  back  from  the  public  documents  which 
formed  the  legitimate  material  for  public  opinion,  and  the  gross 
effrontery  of  the  misrepresentation  by  which  those  who  are  really 
among  the  severest  critics  of  the  Bill  were  described  as  approving 
it.  Whether  we  look  to  the  exhaustive  and  searching  argument 
in  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  shows  the  grounds 
on  which  each  of  the  several  provisions  of  the  Bill  must  be  con- 
sidered objectionable,  or  to  the  cautious  and  reluctant  concessions 
by  which  the  Governor  of  Madras  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces  endeavour  to  extricate  the  Government 
from  its  embarrassment,  we  find  nothing  but  condemnation 
of  the  measure.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  condemns  it 
altogether,  Mr.  Grant  Duff’  suggests  an  essential  curtailment  in  one 
direction,  Sir  A.  Lyall  in  another,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Panjab  in  a third  ; all  alike  concur  in  admitting  that  the  Bill 
as  originally  introduced  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the 
entire  voice  of  the  European  community  and  a very  important 
section  of  native  opinion  are  hostile  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
All  alike,  too,  admit — and  indeed  the  statistics  adduced  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  render  any  admission  on  the  sub- 
ject superfluous — that  the  plea  of  administrative  necessity  or  con- 
venience is  wholly  unsustainable.  Nor  does  the  other  ground,  on 
which  the  defence  of  the  Bill  was  rested,  fare  better  at  their  hands. 
The  Viceroy  and,  more  recently.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  apologized 
for  the  measure,  as,  although  not  immediately  indispensable,  yet 
prospectively  expedient,  as  meeting  a state  of  things  with  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  to  deal.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  shows  how  baseless  any  such  apology  is  when  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  come  to  be  known.  The  epoch  in  which  a sixth  of  the 
Civil  Service  will  consist  of  natives  is  not  as  yet  within  any 
measurable  distance ; and  the  very  system  under  which  natives 
are  now  admitted  as  Covenanted  servants  of  the  Crown  is, 
Mr.  Thompson  considers,  “ at  an  early  and  experimental  stage  of 
its  operation.”  Its  very  principle  is  not  likely  to  pass  without 
discussion,  “ because  any  system  of  nomination  is  objectionable, 
and,  as  against  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  India,  one  of  the  worst 
of  anomalies,  based  purely  on  birth  and  race  distinctions ; it  has 
not,  and  probably  never  will,  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  men 
so  selected  and  admitted  to  a great  service  will  be  competent  for 
other  than  subordinate  positions  in  it.”  This  is  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  view  of  the  statutory  civilians ; and  his  opinion  is 
shared  by  all  the  most  experienced  of  his  subordinates.  And  it  is 
for  the  future  of  this  class,  the  very  principle  of  whose  selection  is 
still  open  to  question,  and  of  whose  practical  fitness  there  is  at 
present  literally  no  experience,  that  Lord  Ripon  deems  it  necessary, 
politic,  and  statesmanlike  to  legislate  out  of  hand,  at  the  price  of 
provoking  the  most  dangerous  outburst  of  race  feeling  that  the 
Indian  Government  has  ever  witnessed.  Upon  this  point  his 
warmest  ally,  Mr.  Grant  Dull",  pronounces  a condemnation  which 
is  not  the  less  emphatic  for  the  reticence  which,  naturally  in  the 
circumstances,  characterizes  it  throughout.  “This  is  not,”  he  says, 
“ a country  in  which  it  is  wise  to  take  very  long  views.  I.,et  us 
make  those  changes,  based  on  our  experience  here  and  elsewhere, 
which  we  feel  persuaded  will  produce  pretty  soon  good  effects, 
and  let  us  give  all  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  our  people,  as  brought  before  us  by  their  authoritative  spokes- 
men ; but  let  us  not  be  led  to  move  at  all  quicker  than  we  other- 
wise should  with  a view  to  anticipate  demands  which  may  some 
day  be  made,  and  which  it  will  be  for  our  successors  to  grant  or 
refuse.” 

These  excellent  counsels,  coming  from  so  friendly  a quarter, 
ought  to  shake  Lord  Ripon’s  confidence — if,  indeed,  the  experience 
of  the  last  six  months  has  not  already  shattered  it — in  the  wisdom 
of  prospectively  dealing  with  a st^te  of  things  which  certainly 
will  not  come  into  existence  till  several  years  hence,  and 
which  will  then  be  more  safely  met  by  measures  based  on 
actual  experience  than  by  the  hazardous  conjectures  which  are 
alone  possible  at  present.  How  completely  conjectural  any  arrange- 
ments now  made  must  be,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal's 
masterly  exposition  of  the  case  has  shown  with  an  almost  cruel 
distinctness.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  Bill  tumbles  to  pieces  as 
his  searching  examination  of  each  detail  brings  to  light  the  fatal 
defects  of  the  proposed  machinery.  The  proposal  to  invest  native 
cantonment  magistrates  with  the  new  jurisdiction  was  one  of  the 
earliest  jettisons  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  rest  of  the  en- 
dangered cargo  might  be  saved.  But  Mr.  Thompson  points  out 
that  the  exemption  of  soldiers  from  a native  tribunal  to  which 
civilians  are  subject  is  itself  an  indefensible  anomaly,  which  t.'ie 
non-military  classes  may  naturally  resent,  and  which  frustrates 


the  pretended  motive  of  tlie  Bill— namely,  the  removal  of  all 
race  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction.  Equally  inadmis- 
sible is  the  proposal  to  invest  Assistant  Commissioners  in  Non- 
Regulation  Provinces  with  the  new  jurisdiction.  “ It  frequently 
happens,  ’ says  Mr.  Thompson,  “ that  an  As.sistant  Commis- 
sioner is  a native  in  no  respect  different  from  the  deputy  magis- 
trates in  a Regulation  Province,  but  with  a tithe  of  the  experience 
which  the  older  deputy  magistrates  possess  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law.”  The  reasons  which  justify  the 
exclusion  of  the  one  apply  with  still  greater  cogency  to  the 
other.  Still  more  unanswerable  are  the  objections  to  the  in- 
vestment of  the  ollicials  known  as  statutory  civilians— f.e. 
natives  nominated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  under  an 
English  statute.  Mr.  Thompson,  speaking  with  practical  know- 
ledge, disposes  at  a stroke  ot  the  ingenious  sophistry  with  which 
Mr.  Hunter  and  other  apolo,:ists  for  the  Bill  have  endeavoured  to 
place  these  oliicers  in  the  same  position  as  those  who,  by  passing 
the  competitive  e.xamination  in  England,  have  fairly  won  their 
way  to  olHcial  employment.  They  are  often  chosen,  he  says,  with 
reference  more  to  their  social  position  than  to  any  other  qualifica- 
tion. “ They  come  from  the  same  classes  as  those  Irom  which 
the  Uncovenanted  Service  is  recruited.  They  have  the  same  race 
feelings  as  those  of  their  brethren  of  the  latter  service,  and,  save 
that  they  are  not  so  experienced  or  so  hard-working,  there  is  no 
dilference,  as  regards  race  qualification  or  disqualification,  between 
a deputy  magistrate  and  a number  of  the  Native  Civil  Service 
under  the  statute  33  Vic.  c.  3.”  Native  as  well  as  European 
testimony  declares  that  there  is  “ an  essential  difl'ereuce  ” between 
the  competitive  civilians  and  the  statutory  nominees ; but  it  is  on 
their  essential  identity  that  Dr.  Hunter  and  those  whose  policy  he 
has  espoused  are  constrained  to  re.st  their  case. 

Supposing,  however,  the  Bill  to  be  restricted  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits — viz.  the  bestowal  of  jurisdiction  on  such  competi- 
tive civilians  as  are  magistrates  of  the  district — even  here  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  sees  grave  objections  to  the  proposed  change. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  practically  useless,  because,  as  a fact,  the 
European  magistrate  of  the  district  never  does  himself  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  confer  on  his  native 
counterpart.  “ It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  a magistrate  of  the 
district  rarely,  if  ever,  thinks  of  dealing  with  criminal  cases.”  He 
is  employed  with  other  and  still  more  responsible  duties,  and  it  is 
to  the  “joint  magistrate  ” that  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  would 
naturally  fall.  Hence,  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  opinion,  “ the 
argument  based  on  administrative  necessity  is  utterly  untenable  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Civil  Service.”  The  two  naiive 
gentlemen  for  whom  provision  has  forthwith  to  be  made  as  magis- 
trates of  the  district  can  perfectly,  so  Mr.  Thompson  assures  the 
Government,  be  accommodated  among  the  forty -five  districts  of 
Bengal,  without  detriment  either  to  the  public  service  or  to  their 
personal  interests. 

It  may  well  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Government  of  Indi.a 
should,  in  the  face  of  so  weighty  a protest,  have  persevered  in  a 
measure  which  all  its  most  authoritative  advisers  concurred  in 
condemning.  Nor  is  that  surprise  diminished  by  a consideration 
of  the  apologies  which  several  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
Government  have  put  forward  on  its  behalf.  Among  these  that  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuri/, 
is,  on  every  account,  the  most  noticeable.  No  one  knows  the 
secret  history  of  the  measure  better,  or  is  more  familiar  with  every 
argument  that  can  be  urged  on  its  behalf.  Sir  E.  Baring,  how- 
ever, contents  himself  with  the  safe,  but  uninstructive,  observation 
that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  arguments  already  adduced  in 
support  of  the  measure,  and  devotes  his  essay  to  topics  as  to  which 
the  task  of  defence  is  less  desperate  than  in  the  present  instance. 
Mr.  Hunter’s  letter,  again,  to  the  'rimes  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read 
with  profound  disappointment  by  those  who  imagined  that  there 
must  be  in  the  background  some  arguments  more  forcible  than 
those  hitherto  employed,  and  some  answer,  at  any  rate,  to  toe 
objections  which  the  High  Court  of  Bengal  and  other  autho- 
ritative opponents  of  the  Bill  have  urged  against  it.  No  suen 
argument,  and  assuredly  no  such  answer,  wfill  be  found  in 
the  well-turned  periods  in  which  Mr.  Hunter  endeavours  0 
gloss  over  the  greatest  and  most  discreditable  administrative 
blunder  of  modern  times.  His  apology  is  on  the  face  of  it  t'le 
daring  effort  of  a partisan  to  conceal  or  minimize  a disaster. 
He  entirely  ignores  Mr.  Thompson’s  explicit  assurance  that  no 
administrative  inconvenience  has  been,  or  is  likely  within  any 
measurable  period  to  be,  occasioned  by  the  existing  rule.  He 
boldly  contradicts  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  entire  body  of 
Bengal  officials  as  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  statutory 
civilians — a point  on  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  the  least  experience.  His  main  topic  of 
defence,  however,  is  one  which  proves  nothing  but  the  desperate 
character  of  the  cause  in  which  it  could  be  adduced.  Serious 
argument  would  be  wasted  on  the  contention  that  in  some 
mysterious  manner  or  other  the  Queen’s  Proclamation,  issued  in 
1858,  necessitates,  at  the  present  moment,  the  immediate  passing 
of  a measure  which  had  certainly  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  ofthose  who  framed  or  issued  that  Proclamation,  and  which 
no  one  till  within  the  last  few  months  has  ever  supposed  to  be  in 
any  sort  of  manner  connected  with  it.  No  human  being  has  the 
slightest  wish  to  discountenance  the  generous  policy  which  that 
Proclamation  inaugurated  or  to  exclude  the  natives  of  India  from 
any  post  of  honour  or  emolument  which  they  may  be  considered 
qualified  to  fill.  The  question  is  not  of  exclusion  from  any  post 
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■whatever,  but  of  the  advisability  of  entrusting'  them,  v/hen  in 
certain  posts,  with  powers  which  they  have  never  hitherto  exer- 
cised, and  which  an  overwhelming  consensus  of  otiicial  opinion 
pronounces  that  they  are  not  now  competent  to  exercise  with 
advantage  to  themselves  or  the  public.  The  rhetorical  conten- 
tion that  the  submission  of  the  natives  was  purchased  by  any 
promise  which  the  Government  of  India  is  now  about  to  fulfil 
is  too  flimsy  to  bear  the  gentlest  handling.  Mr.  Hunter  wields 
a ready  and  graceful  pen  and  is  no  mean  master  of  dialectic.  We 
confess  that  we  regret  to  see  him  devoting  his  brilliant  powers  to 
the  defence  of  a measure  which  is  now  shown  to  have  been  con- 
ceived in  haste,  rashness,  and  ignorance,  for  -v'hich  an  inquiry  last- 
ing over  many  months  has  failed  to  adduce  a single  practical 
argument,  and  which  is  denounced  by  authorities  as  calm,  reason- 
able, and  experienced  as  the  Lieuteuant-Governor  of  Bengal  as 
unnecessary,  unjustifiable,  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  alike 
of  native  and  European. 


HOUSE-BUILDIMG  IN  THE  EAST. 

IN’  England  house-building  is  a matter  on  which,  in  spite  of 
“jerry  ’■  builders,  one  can  look  with  comparative  equanimity. 
In  Indo-Ghina  it  is  a very  different  affair.  Everything  that  is  a 
source  of  trouble  in  the  West  disappears  in  those  comfortable 
latitudes.  A site  can  be  found  practically  anywhere.  The  jungle 
furnishes,  for  the  trouble  of  cutting  it,  as  much  material  as  may 
he  required.  Comparatively  so  little  skill  is  wanted  to  start  as  an 
architect  that  every  man  can  be  his  own  house-builder,  and,  if  he 
is  tolerably  diligent  and  not  too  ambitious,  might  finish  his  house 
in  a few  days.  But,  as  a set-off  to  all  these  advantages,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  raise  up  a bouse  which  is  not  rendered 
dangerous  or  ineligible  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  surrounding  spirits,  or  the  revolutionary  character  of  the 
timber  used.  Building  houses  is  therefore  a very  critical  opera- 
tion, and  not  to  be  undertaken  without  very  considerable  Sabaistic 
lore  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  animistic  peculi- 
arities of  the  neighbourhood.  Otherwise  the  house-builder  simply 
courts  disaster,  and  may  involve  not  only  his  own  family,  as  well 
as  himself,  in  overwhelming  difficulties,'but  may  actually  render 
a whole  district  uninhabitable  by  his  unwarrautable  irritation  of 
the  spirits  dwelling  in  the  soil,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  very  logs  of 
timber  which  are  recklessly  used,  or  are  put  up  with  an  im- 
proper exposure  to  the  south  instead  of  to  the  north,  or  set  in 
position  at  a time  of  year  when  presiding  demons  hold  that 
such  things  ought  not  to  be  done.  It  is,  however,  a necessity, 
even  of  Indo-Chinese  existence,  that  mankind  should  have  houses 
to  live  in.  For  the  instruction,  therefore,  of  those  who  are 
forced  by  necessity,  or  are  foolhardy  enough  to  believe  that  they 
can  build  themselves  houses  without  coming  to  any  particular- 
harm,  there  are  elaborate  text-books,  both  in  Burmese  and  Siamese. 
The  Burman  Dehtton  is  a bulky  treatise,  containing  a farrago  of 
omens  and  signs  with  regard  to  all  possible  events  and  circum- 
stances, and  not  merely  to  the  process  of  building.  The  Siamese 
Tamra,  or  Manual  of  House-Building,  is  considerably  more  system- 
atic, and,  in  addition,  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  sticks  to  the 
subject  of  which  it  professes  to  treat.  The  theories  in  both  works 
are  based  on  and  elaborated  from  the  Shastras  which  record  the 
customs  of  the  Brahmins.  Notwithstanding  their  Buddhism, 
which  prohibits  all  such  beliefs,  the  Indo-Chinese  have  a very 
strong  regard  for  the  Brahminical  observances.  They  are  much 
easier  to  comprehend,  or  at  any  rate  more  fitted  to  seize  on  the 
imagination,  than  the  abstruse  problems  of  the  faith  of  the  Buddha. 
Buddhist  metaphysical  positions  are  fine  things  to  confound  hostile 
controversialists  with,  hut  the  common  Indo-Chinese  mind  yearns 
for  something  more  concrete.  The  house-building  code  is  there- 
fore a very  popular  institution.  It  persuades  a "man  that  he  is 
pious  when  he  has  an  internal  conviction  that  he  ought  to  be 
damned. 

The  first  thing  the  would-he  house-builder  has  to  do  is  to  find 
out  the  situation  of  the  great  dragon  that  encircles  the  earth  with 
his  body,  like  the  Midgard  serpent  of  Northern  mythology.  This 
must  be  ascertained  before  operations  are  begun  at  all,  for  it 
will  have  a great  influence,  not  only  on  the  time  of  beginning 
the  building,  but  on  the  way  in  which  the  foundations  must  be 
dug  and  the  method  of  hoisting  the  posts  into  position.  This 
the  Burmese  have  recorded  for  them  in  a rhyme  which  everv 
schoolboy  can  repeat.  The  Siamese  are  not  less  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  accurate  information  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  fully 
set  out  in  the  Tamra.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  when  you 
come  to  dig  the  hole  for  the  main  post  of  the  house  you  must 
heap  up  the  earth  on  the  side  towards  the  Nagah’s  belly. 
Terrible  consequences  follow  if  you  do  not  observe  this  preliminary 
precaution.  If  you  should  pile  up  your  mound  in  the  direction 
of  the  head  of  the  dragon,  your  negligence  or  ignorance  will 
involve  the  death  of  your  parents,  your  brothers,  and  the 
atrons  of  your  house.  To  be  without  a patron  in  Siam  or  Cam- 
_ odia  is  to  get  your  name  ^ut  down  on  the  list  of  royal  slaves. 
Insulting  the  dragon’s  tail  is  even  more  calamitous,  for  the  tail  is 
a most  touchy  member,  and  would  as  soon  create  an  earthquake 
and  ruin  the  whole  township  as  not.  The  reckless  builder  who 
did  such  a thing  would  therefore  he  .stoned  out  of  the  community 
as  a public  enemy.  Touching  the  dragon’s  back  is  simple  lese- 
ma^este.  The  lord  of  the  house  will  soon  find  out  his  crime,  but 
the  knowledge  will  come  too  late.  He  will  die.  The  belly  is  the 


only  safe  part.  If  you  choose  that  quarter  towards  which  to  heap 
up  your  earth,  then,  subject  to  a number  of  other  precautions  to  be 
mentioned,  you  are  comparatively  safe.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  you  have  only  three  months  to  do  your  digging  in.  The  Nagah, 
for  all  that  he  is  so  testy,  sleeps  during  that  period,  or  rather  it  is 
the  disturbing  him  in  his  sleep  that  causes  all  the  mischief.  'When 
the  quarter  year  has  passed  he  rouses  himself,  and  shifts  round  to 
the  next  point  of  the  compass,  and  there,  like  the  Norway  kraken, 
composes  himself  to  sleep  again.  Digging  operations  must  then 
be  conducted  according  to  the  new  rules.  Still,  the  time  allowed 
is  not  unreasonable.  Even  an  average  Indo-Chinese  can  dig  a hole 
for  a house-post  in  three  months.  When  you  have  settled  gene- 
rally how  you  ought  to  dig,  there  are  a number  of  special  rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  digging  itself.  It  will  never  do  to  go  blindly 
ahead,  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  were  a navvy  on  piecework.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  well  to  dig  at  large  all  over  the  space  your 
house  is  intended  to  cover.  In  fact,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
yourself  you  certainly  will.  There  are  divers  reasons  for  this. 
If  you  find  costly  articles,  silver  or  gold,  or  the  images  of  men  aud 
deities,  it  is  a most  happy  sign,  and  will  go  far  to  counteract  all 
but  wilful  remissness  in  other,  matters.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  bones  or  ashes  or  the  figures  of  wild  animals  are  found, 
the  deductions  are  most  unpropitious,  and  if  you  persist  in 
going  on  the  house  will  have  neither  luck  nor  peace.  If  the  re- 
mains of  previous  house-posts  are  found  still  lying  buried  in  the 
ground,  they  must  be  carefully  dug  out  and  carried  away,  for  if 
this  were  not  done,  and  a new  building  were  to  be  run  up  over  the 
old  remains,  sickness  and  quarrellings  would  be  the  certain  result. 

In  addition  to  such  elementary  rules,  which  are  matters  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  in  Indo-China,  there  are  so  many  others  that 
every  one  but  a very  self-sufficient  person  will  submit  his  sur- 
face soil  to  the  inspection  of  a regular  professional  man,  an  expert 
in  the  science  of  foundation-digging,  before  he  makes  a final  deci- 
sion. For  example,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  most  lucky  to  find 
silver  or  old  bricks  in  your  excavations,  you  maj'  at  the  same  time 
come  upon  a colony  of  ants  or  other  living  creatures  settled  upon 
the  spot.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Buddhism  that  the 
breath  of  no  living  thing  is  to  be  talten,  and  to  dispossess  them  is 
not  by  any  means  a creditable  proceeding.  Moreover,  irrespec- 
tively of  this  objection,  ants  can  bite  through  even  sun-toughened 
skins,  so  that  there  is  a direct  personal  argument  to  support  the 
sentiment.al  objection.  Then,  again,  you  may  find  lead  in  your 
soil-turning.  There  is  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  the  books  on  a 
question  like  this.  If  you  go  on  and  build  you  will  lose  slaves  and 
goods.  But,  for  all  the  lead  that  is  there,  the  turued-up  earth  may 
smell  of  beans,  or  may  have  the  fragrance  of  the  sacred  lotos  itself. 
This  is  a most  happy  omen.  The  dwellers  in  a house  raised  on 
such  land  will  be  most  fortunate,  and  the  soil  round  about  is  the 
best  possible  for  cultivation.  In  such  a dilemma  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  call  in  a Sayah  and  pay  him  to  work  out  the 
problem,  to  make  a resolution  of  forces  for  you.  There  are 
certain  amateur  ways  of  arriving  at  a conclusion  by  means  of 
split  bamboos  and  heaps  of  paddy,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
fallacious  and  afford  no  real  satisfaction  to  a well-constituted  mind.- 
It  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  sand  is  not  a good  foundation 
on  which  to  raise  a house,  or  that  a soil  which  is  mainly  composed 
of  small  stones  is  undesirable ; but  -when  it  comes  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  or  the  friability  or  stiffness  of  the  earth,  none  but  a 
thoroughly  reckless  man  will  trust  to  his  own  unaided  intelli- 
gence. 

At  any  rate,  whether  you  get  the  advice  of  an  expert  or  not,  it 
is  imperative  that  you  should  carefully  turn  over  all  the  ground 
where  the  new  building  is  to  be.  Having  done  this,  it  is  a matter 
of  reasonable  precaution  to  make  offerings  to  the  earth-spirit. 
Acquaintance  with  this  Phra  Phum  and  his  belongings  is  no  light 
matter,  and  is  likely  to  be  as  good  as  an  annuity  to  the  man  who 
has  mastered  the  details.  As  he  is  an  earthy  spirit  he  is  especially 
liable  to  mortal  failings,  and  notably  possesses  a very  short  temper, 
which  will  brook  no  deficiency  in  reverence.  It  will  not  do  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  his  father  and  mother  and  of  his  nine 
children.  Forgetfulness  of  his  possessions  is  equally  likely  to 
cause  trouble.  There  must  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  proper 
titles  of  his  house  and  the  tower  on  it,  his  cattle-shed,  his 
granary,  his  bridal  chamber,  his  threshing-floor,  his  lands,  his 
garden,  his  monastery,  and  his  three  chief  servants.  Remiss- 
ness  in  any  one  of  these  particulars  is  apt  to  make  an  offering 
dangerous  rather  than  otherwise.  This  offering,  by  whomsoever 
brought,  must  be  set  down  at  the  extremity  of  the  toes  of  the 
Phra,  who  thereupon  graciously  takes  up  his  broom  and  sweeps 
the  place  clean,  and  gives  the  pious  votary  his  blessing.  If  an 
ignorant  or  presumptuous  man  should  place  his  gifts  near  the 
head,  the  earth-spirit  would  curse  him  with  terrible  imprecations, 
and  brush  everything  away,  worshipper  and  all.  Negotiations 
with  this  deity  are  therefore  rather  ticklish  work,  but  it  is 
perilous  to  leave  them  undone.  The  site  being  settled,  and  things 
made  right  with  the  guardian  spu’it  of  the  earth,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  dig  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  posts.  It  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  that  for  the  chief  post,  and  the  hole  for 
this  must  not  be  dug  square,  but  in  the  form  of  a triangle.  This 
may  imply  more  work,  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  "When  the  hole 
for  the  main  post  is  finished,  go  on  with  the  others,  but  be  sure 
to  do  it  in  regular  order,  working  round  in  circles  from  right  to 
left,  so  as  to  follow  the  line  of  the  dragon’s  body  from  head  to  tail. 
When  it  comes  to  the  hoisting  of  the  posts  into  position,  the  face 
must  throughout  be  turned  towards  the  back  of  the  Nagah,  a 
little  inclining  towards  the  tail,  and  the  post  must  be  heaved  up 
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towards  tliis  point  of  tlie  compass.  Thus  in  the  first  threo  months 
of  the  year  you  must  face  W.S.W.,  and  haul  up  tho  beam 
from  the  north-east,  and  so  on  for  the  other  quarters.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  be  veiy  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  timber  for  the 
liouse.  Trees  especially  to  be  avoided  are  those  which  have_  no 
llowers,  those  which  have  no  leaves,  trees  which  prow  on  ant-hills, 
trees  with  birds’  nests  on  them,  and  those  from  which  the  bark  has 
been  torn  off  from  whatever  cause.  Unhappily  these  distinctions 
are  not  obvious  in  timber  which  you  have  not  cut  yourself,  and 
rascally  Chinese  carpenters  will  not  hesitate  to  palm  off  upon  the 
unwary  wood  from  a tree  on  which  scores  of  egrets — the  Eyeing, 
or  sacred  paddy-bird  of  the  Takings — have  nested.  Chinamen  in 
their  way  are  nearly  as  unscrupulous  as  Manchester  piece-goods 
manufacturers,  and  have  as  little  regard  for  the  comfort  and  ulti- 
mate opinion  of  their  customers.  The  beams  for  the  house  must 
all  be  measured  with  the  standard  of  your  own  hand.  This,  how- 
evei’,  is  a detail  which  hardly  needs  to  be  strongly  urged  in  a 
country  where  the  three-foot  rule  is  unknown.  After  you  have  got 
the  posts  up,  the  surface  of  the  ground  must  be  smoothed  down,  and 
then  the  posts  are  decorated  with  little  bags  of  shells,  coins,^ 
husked  rice,  and  the  like.  These  must  be  hung  up  by  the  hands  of 
a maiden,  and  not  by  any  rude  male.  The  heads  of  the  posts  are 
also  covered  over  with  cloth,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  house.  It  would  be  neither  seemly  nor  safe  to  leave 
him  exposed  to  the  elements.  The  final  ramming  in  of  the  posts 
is  done  at  an  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologers,  the  culminating  point 
of  some  happy  constellation.  There  is  much  shouting  and  feasting 
on  the  occasion. 

With  the  foundation  of  his  house  settled  satisfactorily,  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  great  world-dragon  and  the  guardian  spirit  of  the 
earth  soothed  and  conciliated,  and  the  house-posts  raised  and  deco- 
rated with  proper  profusion,  the  house-builder  may  consider  him- 
self past  all  his  troubles.  If  anything  has  been  done  wrong,  it  is 
now  too  late  to  repair  the  error.  If  everything  has  been  carried 
out  in  seemly  and  orderly  fashion,  he  may  deem  himsslf  particu- 
larly fortunate.  The  putting  on  of  the  roof  and  the  fitting  up  of 
the  plank  or  split  bamboo  matting  walls  is  a simple  matter,  and 
may  be  done  according  to  the  light  of  nature  and  with  what 
dilatoriness  and  adornments  the  Wider  pleases,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  depart  from  the  mundane  laws  of  use  and  wont  and 
infringe  upon  the  sumptuary  regulations.  That  is  even  a greater 
oti'ence  than  flouting  the  great  Nakh,  or  setting  up  posts  in 
defiance  of  the  angel  of  the  soil.  It  certainly  meets  with  swifter 
and  more  obvious,  if  not  more  exemplary,  punishment.  “ There 
are  two  chances  in  the  stare  of  a demon,”  says  the  Burmese 
proverb,  “ there  is  none  in  that  of  a king.”  One  formality, 
indeed,  remains,  which  is  often  omitted,  it  is  true,  but  which 
no  man  of  well-ordered  mind  should  fail  to  observe.  It  relates 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  stair,  or  rather  ladder,  by  which  the 
house  is  entered,  all  the  dwellings  in  Indo-Ohina  being  raised 
ofl'  the  ground  on  piles.  If  this  stair  is  turned  to  the  south,  let 
a cat  be  the  first  living  creature  to  ascend.  If  you  manage  this, 
then  you  will  always  have  abundance  in  your  house.  The  difii- 
culty  is  to  make  the  cat  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  If 
your  steps  face  the  west  the  question  is  simpler.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  take  some  iron  in  your  hand  along  with  a few  lotos 
leaves  and  a wisp  of  kaing,  or  elephant  grass.  Everything 
you  attempt  will  thereafter  come  easy  to  you.  A cock  should 
crow  at  the  top  to  inaugurate  the  stair  ascending  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  This  also  is  a matter  likely  to  keep  you  out  of 
your  dwelling  for  a long  time  if  you  persist  in  waiting  for  it. 
Stairs  never  ascend  from  the  east,  for  the  same  reason  that  no 
Buddhist  should  sleep,  with  his  feet  pointing  to  that  quarter.  It 
was  from  the  east  that  the  Lord  Buddha  came,  and  it  would  be 
scandalous  to  show  to  that  quarter  a disrespect  that  would  entail 
severe  punishment  if  it  were  exhibited  towards  the  king  or  a great 
man.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  that  there  is  only  one 
set  of  stairs  and  one  entrance  to  the  house,  if  built  according  to  the 
national  model. 

it  will  thus  be  seen  that  though  a wooden  house  or  a walled 
hut  does  not  seem  to  imply  much  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  or 
capital  in  its  construction,  yet,  in  reality,  what  with  the  perplexing 
rules  to  be"  attended  to,  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  and  the  spirits 
to  be  propitiated,  the  Eastern  house-builder  has  emphatically  a 
hard  time  of  it,  and  is  not  to  be  envied  by  Westerns  who  have 
no  greater  grievances  than  damp  walls,  defective  drainage,  per- 
petual draughts,  and  chimneys  that  will  not  draw. 


THE  GENERAL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

E know  not  how  many  of  our  readers  may  have  chanced  to 
notice  among  Reuter's  telegrams  in  the  Thnes  of  last  Friday 
week,  a short  paragraph  announcing  the  election  of  a new  Vicar; 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  as  coadjutor  with  right  of  succession  to  the 
aged  Father  Beckx,  who  has  held  the  office  of  General  for  above 
thirty  years,  and  is  now  88.  The  telegram  added  that  the  election 
took  place  after  a warm  contest,  and  that  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  would  be  kept  secret  till  the  Papal  sanction  for 
his  appointment  had  been  obtained.  This  has  now  been  done,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  new  Vicar-General’s  name  is  Anderledy,  and 
that  he  is  a Swiss.  Of  Father  Anderledy  personally,  or  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  great  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed, 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  is  said  to  be  a special  favourite 
of  the  present  General,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  our  intention  to  dis- 


cuss that  part  of  the  question.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  in 
former  days  the  election  of  “ the  Black  Pope,”  as  he  has  often 
been  styled,  was  a matter  of  hardly  less  interest  to  Europe,  or  at 
least  to  Catholic  Europe,  than  the  election  of  “ the  White  Pope  ” 
who  ruled  in  the  Vatican  ; and  if  neither  potentate  enjoys  in  pur 
own  day  quite  the  same  influence  as  he  did  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  it  would  be  a serious  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Jesuits  are 
no  longer  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  modern  world.  There 
has  no  doubt  been  much  of  exaggeration,  and  still  more  of  pre- 
judice, alike  in  the  passionate  enthusiasm  and  in  the  fierce  hatred 
they  have  excited  in  various  quarters,  the  hatred  being  by  no 
means  exclusively  coirfined  to  those  outside  the  Roman  pale. 
They  are  neither  the  angels  nor  the  devils  they  have  sometimes  been 
depicted,  nor  do  they  possess  that  ubiquitous  and  almost  omniscient 
capacity  of  action  which  might  be  inferred  from  Eugene  Sue.  They 
have  exhibited  in  the  course  of  their  eventful  history  high  excellences 
and  very  grave  faults,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  said  of  them  with 
at  least  plausible  reason,  uhi  hene  nihil  melius,  uhi  male  nihil  pejus. 
It  is  not  however  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Order  as  such 
that  we  are  here  about  to  speak,  but  of  the  distinctive  character 
of  its  constitution,  at  once  expressing  and  fostering  in  perpetuity 
the  peculiar  spirit  impressed  on  it  by  its  founder,  of  whom  it  has 
been  justly  observed  that  “ he  legislated  at  once  in  the  spirit  of 
his  early  and  of  his  later  profession — as  a soldier  and  as  a spiritual 
champion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.”  He  designed  his  Order  in  fact 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  subsequently  formulated  by  He 
Maistre,  that  “ nothing  accords  so  well  with  the  religious  as  the 
military  spirit.”  And  hence  from  the  first  its  whole  conception 
and  aim  was  essentially  Spanish  and  essentially  despotic.  The 
first  three  Generals,  who  with  the  fifth — the  fourth,  Eberhard 
Mercurianus,  was  a nonentity — made  it  what  it  has  been  ever 
since,  were  Spaniards,  and  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  first 
General  Congregation  eighteen  were  Spaniards,  so  that,  as  Ranke 
points  out,  the  government  of  the  Company  fell,  during  the  first 
ten  years,  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Spaniards.”  The 
three  immediate  successors  of  Ignatius,  with  the  omission  of 
Mercurianus,  w^ere  Laynez,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  and  Acquaviva. 
Laynez  was  an  accomplished  theologian,  and  had  been  specially 
selected  with  Salmeron,  another  Jesuit,  to  represent  the  Papacy  at 
the  Council  of  Trent.  To  him  the  Order  owes  that  Molinist,  as 
opposed  to  the  Thomist  or  Predestinarian,  system  of  theology  which 
it  has  always  consistently  maintained.  The  special  object  of 
Borgia,  the  third  General,  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  the  control  of  that  mighty 
engine  to  which  it  owes  so  much  of  the  vast  influence  it  exercised 
for  centuries  throughout  Catholic  Europe,  and  his  success  was 
complete ; “ he  lived,”  to  cite  the  words  of  Sir  James  Stephen, 
“ to  see  the  establishment  in  almost  every  State  of  colleges  formed 
on  the  model  of  that  which  he  had  himself  formed  in  the  town  of 
Gandia.”  The  fifth  in  order,  but  virtually  the  fourth  General, 
Acquaviva,  was  a Neapolitan,  and  his  work  was  to  develop  and 
consolidate,  in  close  accord  no  doubt  with  the  spirit  and  original 
intention  of  Ignatius,  that  rigid  centralized  system  of  military 
despotism,  of  vvhich  the  keystone  is  found  in  the  autocracy  of  the 
General.  It  is  this  autocratic  discipline,  at  once  military  and 
Spanish — which  by  the  way  has  been  parodied,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, in  our  own  day,  magnis  componere  parua,  by  “General” 
Booth — which  really  distinguishes  the  Jesuit  from  all  other  Orders 
or  communities  in  the  Church,  whether  earlier  or  later,  and  goes 
far  to  account  both  for  the  admiration  it  has  elicited  and  the 
enmities  it  has  provoked.  It  is  this  again  which  avowedly  leads 
a living  German  writer,  himself  a zealous  .convert  to  Rome,  to 
declare  that,  while  he  highly  respects  those  Jesuit  fathers  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  recognizes  the  services  rendered  by 
their  Order  to  the  Church,  he  is  convinced  that  their  peculiar  spirit, 
which  is  essentially  absolutist,  “ the  most  powerful  and  genuine 
incorporation  of  Ultramoutanism,”  unfits  them  for  the  life  of 
modern  States,  especially  in  his  own  country.  All  religious  Orders, 
of  course,  have  the  threefold  vow  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  but  the  o’oligation  of  obedience  is  expanded  and  enforced 
in  the  Jesuit  system  to  an  extent  which  finds  no  parallel  elsewhere. 
We  may  introduce  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  by  a brief 
sketch  of  the  career  of  the  fifth  General,  Acquaviva. 

This  remarkable  man  was  elected  General  iu  1581  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight,  and  held  the  post  for  thirty-four  years,  till  his 
death  in  161 5.  Sir  J.  Stephen  calls  him  “ one  of  the  most  memor- 
able rulers  and  lawgivers  of  his  age.”  Ranke  snys  that  he 
“ concealed  beneath  great  external  mildness  and  amenity  of 
manners  a profound  inflexibility,  a character  distinguished  for 
deliberateness,  moderation,  prudence,  and  taciturnity.”  He  suc- 
ceeded at  all  events  in  impressing  his  mark  permanently  on  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  great  institute  he  ruled  and 
helped  to  mould.  He  was  indeed,  as  Mr.  Cartwright  insists, 
“ endowed  with  the  very  qualities  calculated  to  spread  and  assert 
with  noiseless  fiu'mness  the  grip  of  absolute  authority.’’  Yet,  as 
being  virtually — for  his  immediate  predecessor  hardly  counts — the 
first  General  not  a Spaniard,  he  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  His  subtle  policy  in  quietly  filling  all  posts  of  importance 
with  creatures  of  his  own  provoked  at  once  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spanish  Government  and  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  fathers,  who 
found  a mouthpiece  in  Mariana — one  of  the  ablest  and  most  out- 
spoken writers  the  Order  has  ever  produced — when  he  declared  that 
an  unlimited  monarchy  would  involve  its  downfall.  The  united 
influence  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  Pope,  Clement  VIII., 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  compel  him  to  summon  a General 
Congregation ; he  yielded  with  apparent  docility,  but  contrived  to 
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exclude  all  prominent  opponents  of  his  own  from  the  Congrega- 
tion and  so  entirely  to  neutralize  all  efibrts  at  reform  that  the 
resalt  was  an  approval  and  confirmation  of  his  own  authority.  A 
memorial  was  then  presented  to  the  Pope  signed  by  many 
Jesuit  fathers  and  invoking  his  interposition  on  six  points, 
all  tending  to  limit  the  absolute  power  of  the  General,  and 
Mariana  supported  it  in  a treatise  on  “ the  Evils  affecting  the 
Society.”  After  some  years  a General  Congregation  had  to  be 
again  convoked — in  1608 — and  again  Acquaviva  found  means  to 
more  than  neutralize  its  adverse  influence.  He  had  secretly  pro- 
cured a Brief  from  Paul  V.  “ forbidding  the  discussion  of  anything 
relating  to  regulations  in  the  original  rules  of  Ignatius,”  and  there- 
fore the  proposals  for  limiting  his  own  authority  could  not  even 
be  entertained  at  all.  An  account  of  the  affair  is  given  by 
Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Borne,  in  confidential  re- 
ports to  his  own  Government,  and  he  states,  as  the  final  upshot  of 
the  whole  business,  that  “ the  General,  who  is  a person  of  great 
capacity  and  has  known  how  to  weather  other  storms,  contrived  to 
guide  himself  well  through  this  one,  and  has  come  out  triumphant 
with  even  greater  authority  than  ever.”  The  autocratic  power  of 
the  General  was  in  fact  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  publication 
of  the  Brief  which  Acquaviva  had  managed  to  obtain  from 
Paul  V.,  and  a constitution  limiting  it  in  some  respects  issued 
forty  years  afterwards  by  Innocent  X.  was  solemnly  revoked  by 
his  immediate  successor,  Alexander  VII.,  as  contravening  the  in- 
tention of  St.  Ignatius,  and  this  revocation  has  been  confirmed  by 
two  subsequent  Popes,  Clement  IX.  and  Benedict  XIV.  The 
government  of  the  Society  therefore  remains  to  this  day  as 
Acquaviva  left  it ; in  other  words  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
vested  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  General,  as  a very  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  constitution  will  suffice  to  prove. 

The  faculties  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  General  have  no  parallel 
in  their  range  elsewhere,  and  even  enable  him  in  certain  con- 
tingencies to  guard  the  Order  against  the  encroachments  of  an 
unfriendly  Pope.  It  is  true  that  he  is  himself  placed  under  a kind 
of  perpetual  supervision  and  surrounded  by  persons  imposed  on 
him  by  the  Society  of  whose  presence  he  cannot  divest  himself, 
but  in  one  case  only  of  very  rare  occurrence — as  will  presently 
appear— does  this  curious  arrangement  act  as  a practical  check  on 
his  autocratic  power.  The  officers  of  the  Society  are  his  nominees 
and  creatures,  and  he  has  the  absolute  power  of  expulsion  of  every 
member,  without — as  is  expressly  provided  by  a Brief  of  Gregory 
XIV.  issued  in  1591 — being  bound  to  hold  any  previous  investiga- 
tion or  inquiry.  The  Eectors  and  Superiors  of  all  houses  in 
Europe  have  to  make  a written  report  every  week  to  their  Pro- 
vincial, and  the  Provincials  present  a monthly  report  to  the  General, 
while,  as  a further  precaution,  the  Superiors  and  Masters  of  Novices 
themselves  have  to  report  directly  to  the  General  every  three 
months.  He  is  appointed  for  life  and  is  not  at  liberty  to  abdicate, 
though  in  certain  cases  he  may  be  suspended  or  deposed.  But  so 
long  as  he  is  content  to  exercise  his  vast  prerogatives  in  furtherance 
of  the  characteristic  aims  and  policy  of  the  Order — and  we  are 
only  aware  of  one  conspicuous  example  of  any  opposite  tendency — 
he  is  an  autocrat.  No  doubt  there  are  some  regulations  which 
seem  at  first  sight  and  in  the  letter  to  restrict  his  authority,  but 
then  he  is  invested  with  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  dispensa- 
tion, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  a Jesuit  father  makes  his  solemn 
profession  “ to  the  Almighty  God,  in  sight  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and 
to  the  General  of  the  Society  standing  in  the  place  of  God.”  We 
have  said  that  there  is  one  only  case  where  his  authority  can  be 
successfully  resisted,  and  that  is  where  it  is  used  in  a direction 
other  than  absolutist  and  ultramontane,  where  in  short  he  is  held 
to  be  unfaithful  to  the  peculiar  spirit  and  traditions  of  the 
Society ; a liberal  General,  even  though  backed  up  by  a liberal 
Pope,  may  find  the  resistance  of  his  subjects  too  strong:  for  him. 
The  critical  instance  of  such  a conflict  occurred  in  the  Generalship 
of  Gonzalez  under  the  Papacy  of  Innocent  XI.  Innocent,  as  it  is 
well  known,  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  Portroyalists,  and 
issued  a Bull  condemning  65  “ Probabilist  ” theses  of  their  Jesuit 
assailants.  Gonzalez  had  written  a treatise  against  Probabilism, 
which  the  General,  Oliva,  to  whom  it  was  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Order,  forbade  him  to  pub- 
lish, though  it  had  been  read  in  manuscript  by  the  Pope,  who 
after  full  examination  issued  a decree  approving  it.  But  when 
a vacancy  occurred  Innocent  exerted  his  influence  to  procure 
the  election  of  Gonzalez  to  the  Generalship,  with  the  express 
purpose,  as  he  told  him,  of  rescuing  the  Society  from  the  abyss 
into  which  it  was  falling  through  the  adoption  of  the  lax 
Probabilist  system  of  morality.  Gonzalez  was  elected,  but  he 
encountered  at  every  point  the  most  stubborn  resistance  in  his 
own  Order,  whose  organization  proved  strong  enough  to  render 
futile  the  action  of  a General  not  wholly  in  harmony  with  its 
established  spirit.  The  Pope  remonstrated,  but  with  little  prac- 
tical effect.  Meanwhile  Gonzalez  composed  a fresh  treatise 
against  Probabilism,  but  the  Father  Assistants  drew  up  a formal 
protest  against  its  publication.  This  was  nothing  short  of  a 
rebellious  demonstration,  for  the  sanction  of  all  publications 
by  members  of  the  Society  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  General, 
but  Gonzalez  felt  it  necessary  to  temporize,  and  the  publica- 
tion was  deferred.  Meanwhile,  at  the  next  meeting  of  Pro- 
curators of  the  Society,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  General  altogether,  which  was  overruled  by  the  Pope,  but 
the  Order  continued  persistently  mutinous  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  There  is  still  extant  a memorial  of  his  addresses 
to  Clement  XI.  “ at  tlie  very  verge  of  life,  and  when  expecting 
death  at  every  moment,”  which  records  in  toiicliing  language 


the  insuperable  hostility  he  had  to  encounter  throughout,  and 
sufficiently  testifies  how  inadequate  is  the  combined  influence 
of  a General  and  a Pope  to  extirpate  or  reform  the  characteristic 
spirit  ingrained  into  the  very  fibres  and  lifeblood  of  the  Society. 
In  such  a case  only,  where  it  is  exerted  in  a liberal  sense,  does  tlie 
authority  of  the  General  cease  to  be  absolute.  The  Jesuits 
retaliated  on  Innocent  XI.  by  supporting  Gallicanism,  and  even 
had  a band  in  drawing  up  the  declaration  of  Galilean  liberties.  The 
“ praetorians  of  the  Papacy,”  as  they  have  been  called,  like  the  old 
praetorians,  are  impatient  of  a master  who  does  not  conform  to 
their  ideal.  But  the  rivalry  of  the  Black  Pope  and  the  White  is 
too  large  a theme  to  enter  upon  here. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOLBOY. 

IN  the  apocrypha  of  one  of  our  Universities  it  is  written  that  an 
undergraduate  once  replied  to  a question  concerning  Esau 
that  he  was  a Hebrew  who  wrote  fables  and  sold  the  copyright 
for  a mass  of  potash.  The  ingenious  descendant  of  .^sop  who 
constructed  the  above  admirable  little  fable  erred,  like  Mr. 
Shapira,  on  the  question  of  age.  He  should  have  made  his  hero 
thirteen  years  old,  and  not  twenty ; and  then  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  effects  of  our  modern  system  of  cram  on  the  mind  of 
the  average  British  schoolboy  would  have  accepted  the  anecdote 
as  authentic.  In  the  times  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum  the  present 
curriculum  of  our  private  schools  would  no  doubt  have  been  excel- 
lently calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  adolescence  extending 
over  a century  or  so ; but  the  school-days  of  middle-class  youth 
begin  now,  as  a rule,  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  and  end  at  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  and  the  attempt  to  compress  into  those  few  years 
the  acquirement  of  four  or  five  languages,  dead  and  living,  toge- 
ther with  a respectable  proficiency  in  mathematics,  both  pure  and 
mixed,  and  a smattering  of  science  is  scarcely  calculated  to  remove 
the  reproach  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  lately  addressed  to  us  as 
a nation  on  the  score  of  lucidity.  Probably  every  school  has  its 
mental  ostriches,  who  can  digest  whatever  amount  of  information 
they  are  crammed  with  ; but  the  schoolboy  of  the  Dick  Bultitude 
type  (and  there  are  many  thousands  of  Dick  Bultitudes  among 
English  schoolboys)  generMly  finds  himself,  after  a year  or  two 
at  a private  school,  in  unconscious  agreement  with  yocrates  that 
“ nothing  can  be  known.”  It  is  his  habit  accordingly,  as  his  un- 
fortunate instructors  are  painfully  aware,  to  substitute  for  the 
effort  to  learn  an  attempt  to  guess ; and  the  results  he  arrives  at 
are  often  irresistibly  suggestive  of  mental  processes  analogous  to 
those  pursued  by  the  personage  who  read  up  in  the  Encyclopsedia 
the  article  “ China  ” and  the  article  “ Metaphysics,”  and  combined 
the  information  thus  acquired.  The  youthful  philologist  who 
defined  “ customs’  duty  ” as  “ a usual  or  common  duty  ” had 
probably  never  heard  of  this  personage,  but  unconsciously  to 
himself  he  was  a disciple  of  the  same  school.  There  is  a 
suggestion,  too,  of  a similar  habit  of  thought  in  the  hoy 
who  replied,  when  asked  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  cha- 
racter, that  “ character  means  the  life  or  biography  of  a person, 
which  cannot  be  seen,  but  only  beard  of  when  a situation  is 
required,  ’ and  something  more  than  a suggestion  in  the  genius 
who  stated,  in  answer  to  a question  intended  to  draw  from 
him  the  history  of  St.  Philip  and  the  Eunuch,  that  “ Philip  was  a 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  at  first  a heathen,  but  afterwards  was 
converted  to  Christianity  and  baptized  by  Enoch.” 

But  the  model  on  whom  the  British  schoolboy  most  frequently 
forms  himself  is  unquestionably  Mrs.  Malaprop.  The  excellent 
old  lady  herself  might  have  envied  him  the  nice  derangement  of 
his  epitaphs.”  He  has  been  known  to  define  a satire  as  “ a poem 
containing  a severe  census,”  and  to  characterize  Moliere  as  a 
“ chronic  poet”  and  the  elephant  as  “ a very  veracious  animal.” 
To  the  despair  of  his  preceptors,  he  will  refer  in  all  simplicity  of 
soul  to  the  work  of  the  Apostles  in  “ healing  the  deceased  ” ; 
and  not  marry  months  ago  there  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
an  examiner  at  a large  school  in  the  East  of  England  a short 
narrative  of  the  events  of  1588,  which  ended  with  the  remarkable 
words,  “ Nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Hence  it 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Invisible  Armada,  Armada 
meaning  a fleet  of  ships.”  One  is  inclined  to  conjecture  that  it 
must  have  been  this  last  ingenuous  youth  who  referred  to  the 
Israelites  during  their  desert  w.anderings  as  being  “ fed  in  the 
manner  of  angels,”  and  “ guided  by  day  by  a pillow  of  clouds  and 
at  night  by  a pillow  of  fire.” 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Malaprop  could  not  hold  a candle  to  our 
schoolboy.  Admirable  as  she  was  when  she  dealt  with  words, 
she  sank  at  once  into  the  commonplace  on  entering  the  region  of 
facts,  and  even  when  she  spoke  of  an  “ allegory  ” was  content  to 
place  it  “ on  the  banks  of  Nile.”  But  the  British  schoolboy,  by 
whatever  name  he  called  his  saurian,  would  have  scorned  such  a ' 
habitat  for  the  brute.  He  might  have  housed  it  in  the  Pyramids, 
or  represented  it  as  disputing  with  the  lion  the  supremacy  of  the 
desert ; but  those  who  know  him  best  are  best  aware  that  neither 
as  crocodile  nor  alligator  would  he  for  a moment  have  thought  of 
permitting  the  beast  to  lurk  in  the  mud  of  either  Nile  or  Mississippi. 
He  is  never  so  remote  from  all  possibility  of  being  right  as  when 
his  guesses  shift  from  words  to  facts.  Now,  as  existing  methods  of 
education  consist  largely  of  attempts  to  cram  the  youthful  mind 
with  facts  and  data — the  hardest  of  facts  and  baldest  of  data — it 
would  speedily  result,  were  that  mind  capable  of  assimilating  the 
crude  masses  of  food  ofl'ered  to  it,  that  society  would  be  horrified 
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by  the  apparition  (at  Christmas  and  Midsummer)  of  a brood 
of  young  monsters.  Happily  the  dispositions  of  nine  in  every  ten 
of  our  British  youth  save  them  from  this  fate.  There  is 
nothing  the  average  schoolboy  is  in  less  danger  of  than  of 
becoming  a text-hook  in  knickerbockers.  The  pitiless  shower  of 
facts  that  his  instructors  pour  upon  him  may  confuse  his  mind, 
but  they  do  not  dwell  there.  His  dismisses  all  thought  of  them 
as  soon  as  he  has  exchanged  the  school-room  for  the  cricket-field ; 
and  it  is  only  as  examination  time  draws  near  that  he  begins  to 
make  some  uncertain  and  desultory  efforts  to  recall  whether  it  is 
London  or  Oxford  University  that  tradition  credits  King  Alfred 
with  having  founded,  and  whether  the  confusion  of  tongues  took 
place  at  Bethel  or  at  Babel.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  seldom 
succeeds  in  satisfying  himself  on  these  or  other  points ; and  the 
ingenious  hypotheses  on  which  he  ventures  when  the  sheet  of 
examination  questions  is  actually  before  him  generally  fall  very 
far  short  indeed  of  affording  satisfaction  to  his  examiners.  Treated 
as  he  is  apt  to  treat  them,  facts  are  never  hard  or  dry.  A harm- 
less, simply-worded  question  concerning  the  delta  of  the  Nile  has 
been  known  to  extract  from  him  the  information  that  “ It  is  that 
part  where  the  river  falls  into  its  own  mouth  ” ; and  he  has 
proved  capable  of  citing,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient 
Egyptian  customs,  that  “ as  soon  as  a child  was  born  it  was  immedi- 
ately thrown  into  the  Nile.”  He  has  declared  guano  to  be  a fruit 
from  Brazil,  and  macaroni  a kind  of  small  fish  sold  in  Spain,  At 
one  time  he  has  achieved  distinction  for  himself  by  declaring  a 
monsoon  to  be  “ a very  contrary  wind,  which  blows  twelve 
months  in  one  direction  and  then  twelve  months  in  another  ” ; and 
again  by  characterizing  a delta  as  “ a kind  of  swamp,  formed 
after  avalanches  have  fallen  from  mountains  and  the  sun  has 
melted  them.”  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
history  or  geography,  with  dead  languages  or  living,  with  Scrip- 
ture or  science.  There  is  always  room  for  him  to  blunder,  and, 
outside  the  domains  of  arithmetic,  to  be  amusing.  He  has  been 
known  to  define  a postulate  as  “ an  untruth  assumed,”  and  to 
refer  to  matrimony  as  “ essentially  necessary  to  salvation.”  When 
asked  how  the  Good  Parliament  earned  its  name,  he  has  replied 
that  it  was  “ because  the  Parliament  were  silent  ” — a view  that 
may  be  pardoned  him  in  consideration  of  the  events  of  recent  Ses- 
sions ; and  he  has  inferred  popular  representation  in  Parliament  to 
mean,  “ when  they  are  there  sitting  for  some  time,  without  doing 
anything  that  the  public  in  general  hear  of.”  He  has  been  found 
capable  of  assuming  the  curse  pronounced  against  Adam  to  be. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread,  for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken,  and  unto  it  thou  shalt  return  ” ; and  on  another 
occasion  of  perplexing  his  examiners  with  the  no  less  extraordi- 
nary version,  “ Thou  shalt  eat  ashes  all  the  days  of  thy  life.” 
Equally  startling  is  his  theory  of  the  doom  denounced  against  the 
serpent,  “ In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  dust,  until  thou 
return  unto  the  ground.” 

Some  of  the  very  happiest  of  his  hits  have  been  forthcoming 
under  the  pressure  of  linguistic  tests.  Thus  we  find  him  offering 
as  a rendering  of  “Nigros  oculos  habent  pueri,”  “Neither  of  the 
boys  have  eyes,”  and  assuming  the  English  of  “ Plus  ibi  boni  mores 
valent  quam  alibi  bonse  leges”  to  be  “Rather  good-bye  good 
manners  than  good-bye  good  laws.”  He  has  not  been  ashamed  to 
construe  “ 0.  J.  Caesar  anno  sexto  decimo  vitse  patrem  amisit  ” as 
■“  C,  J,  Caesar  loved  the  Father  of  Life  thirty-six  years,”  or  to 
translate  “ Notre  effroi  augmenta  en  voyant  le  monstre  de  pres,” 
“ Our  argument  ended  in  saying  the  monster  had  taken  too  much.” 
Nor  has  his  ingenuity  failed  him  in  the  least  when  his  own  lan- 
^age  has  been  in  question.  It  has  been  his  fortune  to  offer  as 
illustrations  of  the  correct  employment  of  the  word  synthesis  such 
sentences  as  “ The  Synthesis  of  England  and  Scotland  took  place 
in  the  year  1707,”  and  “ The  synthesis  of  the  whelk  is  observable 
for  its  symmetry.”  He  has  displayed  an  audacity  no  less  happy  in 
his  use  of  the  word  mellifluous ; speaking  of  the  bee  as  “ a melli- 
fluous insect,”  and  describing  a garden  as  “swarming  with 
mellifluous  insects.”  It  was  probably  an  abuse  of  the  Latin 
dictionary  that  misled  him  into  giving  the  meaning  of  insultinw 
as  “jumping  at  a person  with  words,”  but  his  own  unassisted 
genius  must  have  guided  him  to  the  happy  conclusion  that  he 
arrived  at  when  he  distinguished  between  “ perspire  ” and  “ sweat,” 
as  “a  polite  and  unpolite  word,  both  meaning  hot.”  Nothino- 
could  be  better  in  its  way  than  his  definition  of  “ proud,”  “ To 
think  oneself  everybody”;  or  of  “rude,”  “Anybody  who  calls 
another  names  in  the  street.” 

No  feature  of  his  many-sided  genius  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  ingenuity  and  success  with  which,  when  called  on  to  para- 
phrase passages  from  English  poets,  he  labours  to  deprive  the 
author  committed  to  his  mercies  of  every  shred  of  sense  and 
meaning.  Thus,  he  has  been  known  to  represent  Lear  as  calling 
on  the  thunder  to  burn  his  white  hairs,  and  Cordelia  as  declaring 
that  her  love  is  more  ponderous  than  her  tongue.  But  the  most 
astounding  paraphrase  we  can  remember  him  ever  to  have 
perpetrated  was  his  version  of  the  well-known  couplet  in  the 
Ihserted  Village: — 

A time  there  was,  ere  England’s  griefs  began. 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man. 

It  is  incredible,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  he  explained  this  to 
mean,  “ That  there  was  a time,  before  England  was  burdened  with 
her  present  griefs,  when  every  rood  of  ground  sent  a member  to 
Parliament.” 

Such  as  he  is,  he  is  what  cram  has  made  him.  We  may 
term  him  the  unconscious  satirist  of  the  system,  through  whos'e 


mouth  it  stands  condemned.  For  the  rest,  he  is  in  small 
danger  of  falling  a victim  to  it.  Fond  mammas  sometimes 
shudder  at  his  description  of  the  burden  of  mental  toil 
that  weighs  on  him,  and  dread  its  crushing  him  into  an 
early  grave ; but  the  unfortunate  instructors  whose  dreary 
mission  it  is  to  pile  mountains  of  information  on  his  devoted  head 
know  that  he  is  as  lively  as  an  eel  in  wriggling  out  of  all  danger 
of  being  crushed.  It  is  true  that  once,  while  smarting  under  the 
consequences  of  having  stated  that  “ a circle  has  only  one  straight 
line  which  is  called  the  circumference,  and  encloses  a space  by 
meeting  again  where  it  started,”  and,  further,  that  “ a circle  has 
no  parts  and  no  magnitude,”  he  was  found  annotating  the  margin 
of  his  Euclid  with  “ Often  and  often  in  my  misery  I have  thought 
of  going  down  to  the  river,  and  throwing  myself  in,  and  becoming 
food  for  the  fishes  ” ; but  this  threat  of  quitting  a world  unworthy 
of  him  was  altogether  exceptional  on  his  part.  The  disposition  to 
temporary  insanity  that  he  induces  is  in  others,  and  not  in  him- 
self. It  is  his  teachers  who  feel  their  mental  balance  tottering 
when,  after  months  of  patient  effort  to  bring  him  to  a creditable 
examinational  standard,  they  find  him  asserting  with  easy  con- 
fidence that  “ a tornado  is  a peculiar  species  of  bird  found  only  in 
the  Indian  archipelago,”  or  explaining  that  a poll  tax  was  “ a tax 
by  which  every  one  who  had  a head  had  to  pay  so  much  to  the 
king,”  or  construing  “ Homerum  oculis  captum  esse  satis  constat,” 
“ Homer  agreed  that  his  eyes  were  enough,”  or  rendering 
“ Entends-tu  le  tonnerre  au  lointain  ? Non,  mais  j’entends  le 
mugissemeut  des  vagues,”  into  such  English  as  “ Do  you  hear  it 
thundering  at  a distance  ? No,  but  I hear  the  magic  of  the 
ogres.”  It  is  his  teachers,  again,  who  doubt  their  sanity  when 
they  find  him  deliberately  committing  to  paper  the  statement 
that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  beheaded  in  England,  and  died  at 
\ Edinburgh,  or  asserting  that  the  Israelites  were  fed  in  the  desert  “ by 
I unleavened  bread,  which  fell  from  heaven,”  or  describing  the  Missis- 
sippi as  a river  which  “ has  no  mouth  to  let  the  water  out  of,”  and 
silencing  in  advance  all  possible  objection  to  this  hypothesis  by 
the  convincing  explanation,  “ The  sun  draws  the  water  up ; that 
is  the  reason  why  this  river  does  not  overflow  its  banks.”  But,  if 
they  are  wise,  they  do  not  treat  such  efforts  of  his  genius  quite 
seriously.  They  credit  him  with  sincerity  in  many  blunders, 
but  not  in  all.  Even  the  bewilderment  that  perpetual  cram  in- 
duces has  its  limits ; and,  although  we  may  be  disposed  to  accept 
as  its  victim  the  ingenuous  youth  who  referred  Wat  Tyler’s  rebel- 
lion to  a refusal  to  pay  the  Income-tax,  and  even  his  fellow  who 
declared  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  “ because  the 
law  used  to  swindle  people  who  went  to  it  for  judgment,”  and 
who  explained  the  benefit  it  conferred  on  the  English  nation  to  be 
that  “ a man  can  now  only  be  judged  by  persons  in  the  same  line  of 
business,”  human  credulity  revolts  from  the  demand  made  on  it  by  the 
audacious  youth  who  replied  to  the  question  whether  Elizabeth 
had  descendants,  “ She  was  the  father  of  James  I.”  One  prefers 
to  regard  him  as  the  utterer  of  a protest,  admirable  in  its  way, 
against  the  short-sighted  policy  of  a world  which  had  done  its  worst 
to  convert  him  into  a walking  text-book,  and  which  he  felt  had 
much  better  sufler  him  to  remain  a boy. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

THE  trial  of  Miss  Booth  and  her  friends  at  Geneva  presented 
none  of  the  points  of  interest  which  were  expected  from  it. 
It  was,  in  fact,  made  as  brief  and  perfunctory  as  possible,  and  was 
fertile  in  disappointment  to  those  supporters  of  the  Salvation  Army 
who  had  counted  upon  it  as  a means  of  exciting  popular  feeling  in 
England.  Like  another  St.  Teresa,  the  “ Mar^chale,”  as  she  is 
called  in  Salvation  circles,  panted  for  martyrdom,  and  met  the 
Swiss  spears  half  way  ; but,  alas  ! for  her  ambition,  they  turned 
out  to  be  mere  stage  properties.  Meanwhile,  at  home  the  Army 
has  pursued  its  course  with  one  or  two  little  adventures  on  whicix 
it  is  not  wholly  to  be  congratulated.  One  of  its  regiments  has 
upset  the  gig  of  a captain  of  Hussars,  and  has  severely  injured 
him  and  his  groom.  At  Oxford  one  of  its  captains  has  been  fined 
for  causing  obstruction,  and  at  Kelsall  a verdict  has  been  gained 
by  a builder  who  complained  of  the  riotous  noises  of  the  Army 
next  door  to  his  house.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  many  cases 
in  which  Salvationists  have  completely  disregarded  the  precept 
of  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  to  with  the  jauntv 
statements  in  Mr.  Booth’s  letter  to  the  Times  of  Thursday  last. 
But  these  cheeks  are  mere  flea-bites,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  we 
have  yet  begun  to  feel  the  worst  of  the  most  pestilent  of  all  the 
fanatical  outbursts  from  which  Protestantism  has  suffered  in- 
England. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  gain  nothing  by  underrating  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  still  less  by  maligning  them.  To  arrive 
at  the  truth  regarding  the  Salvation  Army  we  have  not  applied 
ourselves  to  those  who  attack  it  or  caricature  it.  Our  point  of 
examination  has  been  from  within.  We  have  studied  it  from  the 
centre  of  its  meetings,  from  the  columns  of  its  accredited  news- 
paper. Its  normal  object  is  one  with  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  sym- 
pathize. The  Salvationist  tracts  assert  that  the  mission  of  every 
soldier  is  “ to  make  all  thieves,  drunkards,  outcasts,  and  plagues  of 
society  peaceable  and  loyal  citizens.”  To  a certain  extent  they  have 
carried  out  this  mission ; their  banners  are  followed  by  troops  of 
lusty  converts  withdrawn  from  the  criminal  classes,  and  sustained, 
for  the  moment,  in  virtue.  It  is  this  which  has  staggered  so 
many  respectable  observers  of  the  Salvation  Army.  We  have- 
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seen  the  prelates  themselves  lend  it  their  patronage  ; and  at  the 
present  moment  in  hundreds  of  parishes  the  Church  of  England 
is  half-inclined  to  encourage  it.  It  is  easy  to  say,  as  the  Bishops 
have  done,  These  people  are  doing  a good  -work  in  a rough  way  ; 
let  113  forbear  to  disturb  them.  With  a knowledge  of  all  the 
Salvation  Army  has  intended  to  do,  and  of  all  that  it  has  done, 
we  venture  to  assert  that  its  work  is  not  good ; that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  singularly  dangerous  and  pernicious. 

That  the  so-called  services  are  attractive  to  the  lower  classes 
need  cause  us  no  surprise.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  matter. 
"When  we  consider  how  very  dreary  and  depressing  are  the 
customary  performances  in  the  conventicles  of  the  English  Ison- 
conformists,  how  little  there  is  to  excite  the  imagination,  to 
arrest  the  attention,  or  to  stir  the  emotions,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  delightful  to  a vulgar  mind  must  be  the  opportunity 
to  unite  a so-called  religious  observance  with  the  gayest  and  most 
roisterous  excitements  of  a music-hall.  What  idle  girl  and  boy 
would  not  go  to  chapel,  when,  instead  of  a long-drawn  hymn,  they 
may  expect  a discord  on  “ one  cornet,  two  drums,  and  a cymbal,” 
and  instead  of  a solemn  exposition  of  Scripture,  the  dramatic 
interlude  of  an  old  man  breaking  a bottle  of  gin  against  the  wall, 
or  a navvy  screaming  out  a scandalous  relation  of  his  sins  ? 
"When  “ Six  Feet  of  Salvation  ” springs  to  his  legs  and  calls  for 
“ eight  cheers  for  purity  and  four  for  pardon,”  what  idle 
apprentice  would  fail  to  take  up  the  challenge  ? There  is 
nothing  formal,  nothing  reverent,  nothing  embarrassing  in  the 
performance.  The  tunes  are  loud  and  vulgar,  and  are  merrily 
accompanied  upon  comical  and  rakish  instruments.  A young  girl 
performs  a “ blood-and-hre  ” solo,  and  then  hands  round  her 
tambourine  for  pence.  The  “ six  saved  drunkards  ” roar  out  a 
“ volley  ” of  hallelujahs,  and  “ some  of  the  vilest  of  the  town  ” 
contribute  their  unctuous  and  voluble  testimony.  The  clatter  of 
tambourines,  the  yells  of  the  converted  drunkards,  the  “ bundling 
of  backsliders  on  to  the  penitent’s  bench,”  and  the  swaying  of 
soldiers  in  the  ecstasy  of  “ knee-drill,”  make  up  a scene  fraught 
with  the  wildest  excitement  and  highly  attractive  to  the  poor  souls 
that  are  deluded  by  it. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  something  of  this  appeal  to  the  sensuous 
emotions,  this  pandering  to  the  love  of  excitement,  in  all  fanatical 
movements.  It  was  rife  in  the  revivals  of  twenty  years  ago ; it 
was  familiar  to  the  followers  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  But 
what  is  unique  in  the  Salvation  system  is  that  there  is  no  pretence 
at  a spiritual  organization  behind  this  noisy  process  of  conversion. 
The  Methodists,  even  the  loudest  Banters,  have  always  recognized 
that  there  was  need  of  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  that  screaming  and 
yelling  made  but  one  stage  in  the  Christians  career, and  that  medi- 
tation, homely  practice,  and  secret  devotion  had  their  place  in  the 
holy  life.  The  Salvationists  are  unique  in  having  no  theory  of  a 
godly  walk  behind  their  frenzy  of  conversion.  For  them  the  first 
step  is  the  only  one  for  which  provision  needs  be  made,  and  the 
converted  drunkard  has  no  duty  in  life  except  to  turn  and  convert 
more  drunkards.  When  all  the  drunkards  are  converted  there 
will  be  nothing  for  it  but  the  Millennium.  At  all  events.  General 
Booth  has  no  spiritual  pabulum  to  offer  his  infatuated  followers. 
To  show  how  completely  the  spiritual  or  religious  element  is  lack- 
ing in  the  services,  we  have  but  to  glance  at  the  reports.  They  are 
given  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  prove  to  be  singularly 
monotonous.  We  purposely  select  an  example  in  which  the 
grotesque  violence  of  language,  the  vulgar  coarseness,  are  as  much 
as  possible  eliminated.  Here  is  a summary  of  a meeting  at 
Malvern  given  by  a young  woman,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
movement : — 

We  opened  the  meeting  by  singing,  whioh  went  with  a hearty  swing. 
We  then  got  down  before  the  Lord  and  asked  that  His  blessing  should  rest 
upon  the  meeting,  and  sang  upon  our  knees — 

He  is  waiting,  pleading,  knocking  ; let  Him  in  ! 

which  seemed  to  have  a blessed  influence  upon  the  meeting.  After  a little 
more  prayer  we  got  up  and  sang  again.  A short  Psalm  was  followed  by 
the  collection.  Then  two  Happj'  Jacks  sang  together.  The  Hallelujah 
Postman  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting,  followed  by  our  Malvern 
Songsters.  A Black  Prince  then  stepped  upon  the  platform,  and  gave  an 
address.  He  was  followed  by  a row  of  our  Converted  Guzzlers,  who  stood 
upon  the  platform  and  sang, 

I’m  a wonder  unto  many, 

God  alone  this  change  hath  wrought, 

and  then  gave  their  testimony.  A Black  Prince  told  the  audience  that 
instead  of  guzzling  down  the  publican’s  broth,  he  was  drinking  of  the  living 
water.  Lieut.  Happy  Emily  afterwards  sang  her  solo,  followed  by  a Welsh 
song  from  the  Captain.  After  another  song  from  the  Lieutenant,  the  meet- 
ing was  then  closed. 

Nothing  could  be  carried  out  more  precisely  on  the  music-hall 
plan,  nothing  could  be  devised  less  likely  to  encourage  a spiritual 
habit  of  mind.  Yet  this  report,  which  we  copy  verbatim  from 
the  War  Cry,  is  distinguished  from  the  others  which  crowd  that 
extraordinary  sheet  only  in  its  comparative  reticence,  and  in 
its  avoidance  of  the  crude  unconscious  profanities  which  make 
some  of  the  other  paragraphs  unquotable  in  a respectable  news- 
paper. But  in  none  of  these  reports,  nor,  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  in  any  of  the  meetings  themselves,  is  the  question  of  the 
religious  life  once  mooted.  The  one  cry  is.  Convert  sinners,  and, 
having  converted  them,  set  them  to  convert  others.  Let  each 
Salvationist  be  infected  with  this  one  rabid  excitement,  and  spend 
his  life  in  making  others  as  frantic  as  himself. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  is  distasteful  to  the  evil 
instincts  of  mankind.  To  shout  and  sing  and  march,  to  flaunt 
the  tricolour  penny  pin-badge,  to  array  one’s  self  in  a “ Brother's 


Bed  Guernsey,”  all  this  is  pleasant  enough  and  exciting  enough, 
and  calls  for  no  disagreeable  exercise  of  the  humdrum  virtues.  As 
long  as  this  intoxication  lasts,  it  is  as  good  as  gin,  and  leaves  less 
pinching  a headache  behind  it.  It  appeals  to  the  lowest  instincts 
directly,  and  offends  no  prejudice  of  the  criminal  classes.  We 
were  present  once  at  a monster  meeting  where  the  core  of  the 
worshippers  were  singing  a veritable  hymn,  while  the  out- 
side of  the  throng  indulged  in  the  comic  ditty  called  “ Buffalo 
Gals  ” to  the  same  tune,  and  the  two  elements  of  song  blended 
without  giving  scandal  to  anybody.  One  exquisite  touch  of 
naivete  in  the  War  Cry  is  almost  too  confiding  to  be  revealed. 

The  Darleston  roughs,’’  it  tells  us,  “ have  vowed  that  if  any- 
body dares  to  touch  the  Salvation  Army  it  shall  be  a dear  game 
for  them.”  No  doubt ! The  Salvation  Army  is  safe  in  the  keep- 
ing of  those  sympathetic  allies,  those  fine  kindred  spirits,  the 
roughs  of  Darleston  ; and  the  imagination  kindles  at  the  thought 
of  the  half-brick  that  would  be  heaved  at  the  head  of  any  im- 
pertinent curate  who  should  dare  to  expostulate  with  a Saved 
Guzzler. 

The  only  person  in  this  vast  concourse  of  shouters  who  seems 
to  us  to  have  a suspicion  that  all  is  not  well  is  Mr.  Booth  him- 
self. His  assertions  of  success  are  as  loud  as  ever,  his  demands 
for  patronage  and  money  as  outrageous ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  detecting  an  under-current  of  alarm  in  his  articles  and 
speeches.  He  may  well  be  embarrassed  at  the  strange  Frankensteia 
which  he  has  created,  and  we  are  conscious  of  a note  of  anxiety 
in  his  addresses  to  it.  He  is  a man  who  knows — none  better — 
what  the  old  forms  of  Protestant  religion  demand  from  their 
adherents.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  his  Army  that  those 
who  are  still  young  can  remember  him  when  he  was  simply  a 
minister  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  body,  distinguished  from  his 
co-religionists  only  by  his  feverish  zeal  and  restless,  purposeless- 
ambition.  No  one  will  deny  that  he  has  done  a remarkable  thing ; 
but  we  cannot  guess,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  himself  has  any 
idea,  how  long  he  will  be  able  to  direct  the  irrational  fanatical  mob 
that  he  has  collected. 

Many  of  our  "readers  will  still  remember  the  story  of  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  a clergyman,  who  complained  that  his  daughter,  a 
girl  under  age,  had  been  beguiled  from  her  home  against  her 
parents’  express  command,  and  sent  abroad  to  work  as  a Salvation. 
Evangelist.  The  situation  was  almost  precisely  that  described  by 
M.  Alphonse  Daudet  in  his  pathetic  story  of  L' Emnyeliste,  The- 
organs  of  the  Army  do  not  scruple  to  command  the  abandonment 
of  relations  and  home  duties  “ for  the  Lord’s  work.”  A boy  is 
commiserated  for  being  shackled  by  “ unconverted  parents,”  and 
commended  for  throwing  those  shackles  off.  Clerks  and  shopmen 
are  told  not  to  think  whether  they  hold  “ a good  situation  ” or 
not ; the  apprentice  is  not  to  regard  the  covenant  which  binds 
him.  The  great  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  march  to  headquarters 
and  learn  “ to  play  the  bombardon  for  Jesus.”  We  do  not  exactly 
know,  we  confess,  what  the  last  phrase  means,  but  we  are  sure- 
that  it  is  something  very  energetic,  for  a poor  man  who  complained 
the  other  day  at  Chester  before  the  magistrates  said  that  when  it 
was  being  done  in  the  Salvation  Army  Hall  conversation  in  his 
neighbouring  house  became  impossible.  When  patriotism  comes 
into  the  question,  and  people  are  beginning  to  treat  La  Marechale 
Booth  as  a martyr,  it  is  surely  worth  while  to  ask  ourselves  what- 
all  this  tumult  means.  There  is  zeal  in  it  all,  with  its  selfish,  low 
vanity,  beyond  a doubt — in  the  playing  of  loud  discordant  music- 
under  sick  folks’  windows,  in  the  wanton  disturbance  of  peaceable 
neighbours,  in  the  making  day  and  night  hideous  in  the  streets,  in 
the  taking  of  riot  for  religion,  and  of  profanity  for  a watchword — 
but  is  it  zeal  according  to  righteousness  ? 


THE  PEASANT  DRAMA  IN  TUSCANY. 

The  unique  excellence  of  the  Passion  Play  atOberammergau — 
an  excellence  which  is  said  to  have  led  Emil  Devrient  ta 
declare  that  he  had  little  to  teach  to,  and  much  to  learn  from,  the 
actors  in  it — has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  into  the  shade  other 
forms  of  the  popular  drama  in  Europe,  The  same  kind  of  play, 
though  very  inferior  in  quality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  adjacent 
mountains  of  Tyrol,  and  has  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
Grohman,  In  Spain,  in  Belgium,  and  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  the 
religious  drama  still  survives  as  a mode  in  which  the  peasantry 
combine  devotion  with  recreation.  In  the  Ammergau  Play  the  reli- 
gious element  has  now  altogether  excluded  the  humoristic  realism, 
with  which  most  of  such  plays  were  once  associated ; and  no  cathedral 
service  is  more  solemn  and  more  impressive  than  the  drama  which 
every  ten  years  is  performed  by  these  peasants  of  the  Bavarian. 
Highlands.  Elsewhere,  in  most  cases,  comedy  is  occasionally  in- 
troduced into  the  most  sacred  themes.  In  most  parts  of  Europe, 
however,  where  the  genuinely  popular  drama,  still  survives,  the 
subjects  chosen  are  religious.  They  nearly  all  have  to  do  with 
some  Biblical  subject,  or  with  some  legend  of  a well-known  saint 
of  the  Church.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  though  religious 
themes  are  made  free  use  of  by  the  peasant  dramatist,  the  popular 
curiosity  demands  others  as  well ; and  along  with  a Passion  Play, 
a story  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  a tale  from  more  recent 
Church  history,  we  find  secular  subjects  of  old  date,  like  the 
stories  of  Semiramis,  Artaxerxes,  or  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
or  occasionally  modern  ones,  such  as  the  trial  and  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  \Ve  find  also  dramatized  versions  of  Virgil’s  zEneid 
and  of  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered.”  The  list,  in  fact,  is. 
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almost  endless.  To  speak  only  of  a few  more,  we  meet  with  the 
.story  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant ; with  the  tale  of  “ Fioravante, 
son  of  the  King  of  France,”  which  takes  the  audience  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Europe  ; with  that  of  “ Cleonte 
and  Isabella,”  which  treats  of  the  warfare  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Moors ; with  that  of  “ The  Discovered  Cyrus,”  which  brings 
together  that  monarch  with  Astyages,  Cambyses,  Mithridates,  and 
Triidates;  we  come  across  Kings  of  Judah  and  of  Scotland, 
Goliath  and  Charlemagne,  Pyraraus  and  Thisbe  and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  Susannah  and  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Deliverance  of  Vienna 
from  the  Turks,  and  the  Day  of  J udgment.  The  number  of  these 
plays  is  immense,  and  the  subjects  are  very  varied ; but  the  fore- 
going list  may  serve  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  The  style 
-of  treatment,  too,  is  very  curious,  and  in  its  general  character  is 
.alike  in  them  all.  It  is  a mixture  of  rustic  naivetd  and  good 
nature  with  something  of  the  romantic  strain  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso. 

The  origin  of  these  plays,  which  are  every  year  performed  in  the 
mountains  above  Lucca  and  Pistoja,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Tuscany,  carries  us  back  to  a remote  antiquity.  They  form  a part 
of  the  festival  with  which  the  return  of  the  month  of  31ay  is  still 
■celebrated,  as  it  was  celebrated  in  Italy  long  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  general  name  which  the  pieces  bear— iMaggi — is  due  to 
the  season  in  which  they  are  given ; and  they  all  open  with  the 
praises  of  spring.  In  the  middle  ages,  and  late  into  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance  (if  not  down  to  a more  recent  period  still),  such 
festivals  were  common  among  the  upper  classes  of  society  no  less 
than  among  the  peasantry ; but  at  present  it  is  solely  among  the 
latter,  and  this  in  certain  parts  of  Italy  only,  that  they  are  to 
be  found.  The  plays  are  acted  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and 
■never  fail  to  attract  an  overflowing  audience.  The  theatres,  which 
■are  put  up  for  the  occasion  and  taken  down  afterwards,  are  of  the 
simplest  description  ; and  the  want  of  proper  scenery  is  supplied 
by  any  rude  indications  that  may  come  to  hand.  Sometimes  the 
stage  is  divided  by  a middle  partition,  and  the  change  of  the  action 
from  one  country  to  another  is  represented  by  the  players  going 
from  one  half  of  the  stage  to  the  other.  The  Maggi  are  all  in 
verse,  and  are  arranged  on  a system  of  four  lines,  the  first  and  last 
and  the  second  and  third  rhyming  respectively  to  one  another. 
They  are  all  sung  or  chanted,  with  or  without  accompaniment  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  is  no  curtain,  and  all  the  action  takes 
place  in  view  of  the  public.  The  chaste  Susannah  takes  her  bath; 
the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  is  cut  oft';  martyrs  are  burned,  hanged, 
•drawn,  and  quartered,  all  before  the  gaze  of  the  spectators.  The 
actors  are  nearly  always  men,  even  when  the  characters  are  those 
of  women,  though  it  is  a mistake  to  assert,  as  Tigri  does  in  the 
•excellent  preface  to  his  Canti  Popolnri  Toscani,  that  this  is  in- 
variably the  case.  We  have  known  the  case  of  a ■woman  dccus- 
tomed  to  act  in  such  plays  who,  on  one  occasion  when  other 
performers  were  unable  to  act  from  some  cause  or  other,  took  suc- 
•cessively  the  parts  of  a Greek  soldier  in  the  Trojan  horse,  of  the 
fair  Helen  of  Troy,  and  finally  of  /Eneas  carrying  oft'  Anchises. 
-She  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  many  years  after  she  had 
ceased  playing,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  giving  her  the  proper 
cues  in  the  Maggio  of  “/Eneas  in  Italy,”  on  which  shecould  always 
repeat  her  part  with  remarkable  accuracy.  We  should  observe, 
before  analysing  the  contents  of  one  or  two  of  these  plays,  that 
the  word  “ Maggio  ” is  also  used  for  the  songs,  unaccompanied  by 
.any  dramatic  action,  which  the  peasants  sing  to  hail  the  advent  of 
May.  These  are  much  more  varied  in  metre  than  the  verses  of 
4he  plays  themselves. 

Let  us  now  take,  for  example,  the  “ Maggio  ” of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  If  this  departs  in  any  way  from  the  Scriptural  version,  it 
will  be  felt  that  the  kindliness  which  prompted  the  alteration  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  change.  The  dramatis  personas  are 
Rodrigo,  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  afterwards  changes  his  name  to 
that  of  Oronte  ; Bramante,  his  brother,  who  also  changes  his 
name  and  becomes  the  Count  Guiscala ; Cleonte,  the  father  of 
both ; Oddone,  the  master  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  “ far 
country  ” ; and  a page,  with  servants,  a chorus  of  peasants,  and 
•dancers  male  and  female.  The  play  opens  with  the  appearance 
-of  the  page  upon  the  scene,  who  gives,  in  verses  which  would  not 
have  sounded  harsh  in  the  ears  of  Petrarch,  the  peasants’  welcome 
So  the  spring : — 

^ Vaghi  boschetti  di  soavi  odori, 

Di  porporine  rose  e vaghi  gigli, 

S’  apriro  a rallegrare  i nostri  cuori. 

Lepri  ed  uccelli  lungi  dai  perigli 

Volan  pei  campi  vestiti  di  fieri 

Senza  temer  che  alcun  gli  uceida  o pigli ; 

E tra  le  fronde  con  sicuri  voli 
Cantando  se  ne  vanno  i rosignuoli. 

Trema  la  violetta  verginella 
Fatta  leggiadra,  gelida,  odorosa ; 

Ma  vie  piii  lieta,  piii  ridente  e bella, 

Ardisce  aprire  il  seno  al  sol  la  rosa — 

and  so  forth.  It  should  be  remembered  that  poetry  like  this, 
graceful  in  form,  though  without  much  substance,  is  not  the  work 
of  cultivated  minds,  but  grows  among  the  people  as  spontaneously 
as  the  May-flowers  which  are  the  occasion  of  it.  The  prologue 
ended,  the  Chorus  of  peasants  appears  upon  the  stage,  and  in  a 
few  lines  sings  an  abstract  of  what  is  to  follow,  winding  up  with 
the  words ; — 

Questa  storia  canteremo, 

Tutta  bella,  tutta  vera, 

Mentre  il  fresco  della  sera 
Piii  gradito  il  Maggio  fa. 

The  play  proper  begins  with  an  interview  between  the  two 


brothers,  in  which  Rodrigo  declares  his  intention  to  leave  his 
father’s  house  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  a hermit's  life.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  Prodigal  Son  puts  his  de.sire  to  go  away,  and 
his  brother  urges  him  to  remain  because  of  their  father’s  age  and 
need  of  his  children.  In  the  second  scene  the  father  enters,  and 
beseeches  his  son  to  have  regard  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  afl'ection. 
He  throws  himself  at  last  at  the  son’s  feet,  and  implores  him  to 
stay  witli  him  in  his  old  age.  The  son  is  relentless ; and  not  only 
is  resolved  to  leave  the  father,  ■who  entreats  him  in  the  name  of 
the  dead  mother  to  remain,  but  demands  his  share  of  the  family 
property.  On  this  point,  however,  the  Italian  law  comes  into 
collision  with  that  taken  for  granted  in  the  parable  ; and  accord- 
ingly the  father  tells  his  son  that,  though  he  is  under  no  legal 
constraint  to  provide  for  him  in  his  lifetime,  he  will  nevertheless 
do  so.  In  the  following  scene,  which  is  very  short,  the  elder 
brother  reproaches  the  younger  one  with  his  heartlessness  ; and 
the  other  responds  by  a fanfaronade  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
of  a life  according  to  nature,  for  the  sake  of  ■which  he  is  leaving  his 
home.  In  the  fourth  scene,  Cleonte,  Bramante,  Rodrigo,  and  the 
Chorus  meet  together.  Rodrigo  is  again  appealed  to  by  all ; ail 
throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  implore  him  to  give  up  the  un- 
natural design  of  leaving  his  friends  and  kindred.  He  refuses ; 
and  the  incensed  but  still  generous  father  throws  in  his  face  the 
bag  of  money  which  he  claims ; and,  as  he  departs,  the  father, 
the  brother,  and  the  Chorus  pray  that  he  may  be  forgiven.  After 
the  departure  of  the  reprobate  the  remaining  actors  bewail  his 
hardness  of  heart ; and  finally  the  father  falls  into  the  arms  of  the 
elder  brother,  in  which  situation,  with  the  Chorus  grouped  around 
him,  the  first  act  ends. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  late  remorse  of  the  exiled  pro- 
digal. He  appears  in  ragged  clothes  and  with  pallid  cheeks,  lean- 
ing on  a stick,  and  deplores  his  past  unkindness  and  folly.  AVhile 
occupied  with  vain  regrets,  his  master  comes  on  the  stage,  and, 
after  telling  him  that  he  must  do  more  work  and  spend  less  time 
in  reflection,  knocks  him  down.  He  tells  the  dejected  Prodigal 
that  acorns  to  eat  and  water  to  drink  are  enough  and  plenty  for 
him,  and  when  the  unhappy  youth  expostulates,  he  tells  him  that 
he  deserves  to  have  his  head  cut  off  for  abandoning  his  father.  He 
goes  on  to  ask  the  Prodigal  how  he  got  rid  of  the  money  which 
the  father  gave  him  before  his  departure.  It  turns  out  that  it  was 
by  no  means  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  a 
contemplative  life  that  the  young  man  had  come  out  into  the 
■n^orld,  but  for  very  different  purposes,  and  he  confesses  to  have 
spent  his  money  in  debauchery.  The  penitence  of  the  youth  moves 
the  compassion  of  his  master,  who  seconds  his  wish  to  return  to 
the  father’s  roof,  and  says  quaintly  enough  that  he  is  not  the  pro- 
prietor, but  only  the /ettore  or  steward,  of  the  property,  but  that 
the  owner  would  himself  arrive  before  long.  The  latter  is  coming 
to  hunt  the  ■wild  boar,  and  while  the  steward  and  the  Prodigal 
are  talking,  the  arrival  of  the  master  is  heralded  by  music  from 
violins  and  hurdy-gurdies.  The  owner  turns  out  to  be  none  other 
than  the  elder  brother  of  the  Prodigal.  He  has  set  out  in  order 
to  find  the  lost  one,  and,  having  found  him,  makes  friends  with 
him,  and  without  revealing  himself,  urges  him  to  overcome  his 
shame  and  to  return  to  the  old  home.  The  second  act  concludes 
with  music  and  a ballet. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  act  the  Prodigal  Son  returns  home. 
He  receives  more  than  the  Scriptural  welcome,  for  the  elder 
brother  is  all  to  him  on  his  reappearance  that  he  was  when  he 
sought  him  in  the  disguise  of  Count  Guiscala.  “ Evviva  il  Figliuol 
Prodigo  tomato  ! ” he  cries,  and  all,  without  any  discordant  voice, 
join  in  making  the  returned  wanderer  feel  welcome  and  happy. 
The  piece  ends  in  general  rejoicing,  and  the  moral  of  the  whole  is 
that  it  is  very  wrong  for  children  to  distress  their  parents ; but  if 
they  do  so,  and  get  into  a scrape  thereby,  the  whole  family  should 
join  to  help  them  to  recover  their  position  and  good  name. 

The  pieces  in  general  are,  as  we  have  said,  either  religious  or 
classical  in  their  subjects ; but  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
the  themes  are  taken  from  modern  history ; one  of  these  is  the 
“ Maggio  ” of  Louis  XVI.  That  the  play  should  give  anything 
like  a correct  representation  of  what  really  happened  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  names,  even,  are  strangely  altered.  Besides  the 
King,  the  three  chief  actors  in  the  piece  are  Miraho,  Moratte,  and 
Datore  (Dauton).  The  probable  origin  of  Moratte  is  carious,  and 
is  due  to  a confusion  between  Marat,  of  whose  enormities  some 
news  must  have  found  its  way  into  the  Tuscan  hills,  and  Murat, 
whose  connexion  ivith  N.aples  made  his  name  familiar  all  over 
Italy.  A single  combat  between  Mirabo  and  one  of  the  King's 
officers  stands  for  the  rising  in  August.  Moratte  then  comes  for- 
ward, and,  seeing  the  King  sitting  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  bids 
him  take  it  off  and  prepare  to  lose  his  head  as  well,  for  “ Oosi 
vuol  il  Parlamento.”  Mirabo  then  orders  Datore  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  accusation  against  Louis,  after  which  the  executioner  is 
brought  in  and  the  King  is  decapitated.  This  done,  the  soldiers 
repent  of  their  share  in  the  murder,  and  Moratte  gives  the  word 
for  general  rejoicing.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  the  “Death  of 
the  Giant  Goliath,”  da  cantarsi  sail’  aria  del  Maggio.  On  the  title- 
page  is  a little  blurred  w’oodcut,  representing  the  young  conqueror 
holding  up  the  head  of  his  enemy  before  the  two  armies.  The 
Messenger  who  opens  the  play  begins  as  usual  with  celebrating 
the  beauties  of  the  spring-time : — 

Or  che  il  sol  col  ra^egio  d’  oro, 

Temperate  in  ciel  riluce, 

E che  Castore  e Polluce 

Scorron  gia  I’ariete  e il  toro — 

and  so  forth.  He  then  explains  that  the  drama  which  is  about  tO 
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1)6  given  typifies  the  victory  of  the  Eternal  Son  over  the  King  of 
Avernus.  Next  comes  a meeting  between  David  and  his  brother, 
•which  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  giant,  ■who  taunts  the 
Israelites  with  being  able  to  wield  no  better  weapons  than  their 
knives  and  forks,  and  goes  away  with  the  threat  that  he  will  give 
them  all  as  food  to  the  dogs  and  crows.  David  then  asks  what 
reward  will  be  given  to  any  one  who  shall  slay  the  truculent 
Philistine,  and  is  told  that  whoever  does  so  shall  receive  the 
King’s  daughter  in  marriage,  and  shall  be  freed  from  all  taxes  and 
tributes.  Whereupon  he  is  taken  before  Saul,  who  is  at  first  re- 
luctant to  expose  the  young  man  to  so  great  a peril.  The  sight  of 
Michal  redoubles  David's  courage ; he  feels  sure  of  victory,  but 
diffident  of  his  own  worthiness  to  possess  the  princess.  She  re- 
lieves him  by  asking  him  if  he  was  not  the  sweet  musician  who 
charmed  away  her  father’s  melancholy,  and  by  telling  him  that 
she  had  long  thought  of  him  and  loved  him.  The  duel  is  then 
arranged,  and  David  and  Goliath  go  to  meet  one  another.  The 
giant  renews  his  insults,  and  is  killed  in  due  course  according  to 
•the  Scriptural  narrative.  The  King’s  daughter  is  given  to  David 
in  marriage,  and  the  play  ends  in  festivity.  The  Messenger,  by 
way  of  epilogue,  again  points  to  the  allegory  contained  in  the 
piece,  saying  that  the  five  stones  which  David  carried  with  him 
typify  the  five  wounds  of  the  Eedeemer. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  in  reading  these  plays,  as  well  as  the 
Stornelli  and  Hispetti  which  abound  in  the  same  part  of  Italy,  and 
of  which  the  spring  is  in  no  way  dried  up,  what  a large  amount 
of  cultivation  and  true  education  a people  may  possess  which  has 
had  little  or  no  schooling.  There  is  no  purer  Italian,  Signor 
Tigri  assures  us,  than  that  spoken  by  the  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pistoia.  The  civilization  to  which  the  speech,  the 
manners,  and  the  amusements  of  these  unlettered  people  all  bear 
witness  is  assuredly  an  enviable  possession.  It  is  one,  too,  which 
can  hardly  be  created  by  human  effort,  as  it  lies  almost  wholly  in 
the  natural  gifts  with  which  they  are  endowed. 


OUR  VANISHED  YEOMANRY. 

Lord  BEACONSFIELD  was  one  of  the  few  public  men  of 
our  day  who  understood  the  history  of  the  English  5'eomanry, 
and  his  lamentations  over  their  disappearance  from  the  land  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  his  speeches  and  writings.  Those  to 
whom  he  communicated  some  of  the  interest  he  himself  took  in 
this  rather  mournful  theme  should  direct  their  attention  to  a very 
curious  paper  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Revieio, 
in  which  Mr.  John  Rae,  a careful  and  painstaldng  economic  writer, 
tries  to  upset  all  the  commonly  received  views  on  the  subject. 
These  may  be  stated  as  follows.  The  English  yeomanry,  we  are 
usually  told,  began  to  decline  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  they  have  gone  on  declining  ever  since,  till  they  are 
now  as  an  order  extinct.  Why  they  vanished  was  because,  as  Mr. 
Froude  pithily  puts  it,  they  chose  to  vanish ; in  other  words,  they 
preferred  to  use  their  money  in  occupations  that  paid  better  than 
farming  on  a small  scale.  Agriculture  on  a grand  scale  displaced 
the  petite  culture  of  the  yeomen  by  a natural  economic  process ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  words  of  the  Richmond  Commission, 
peasant  proprietorship  is  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the 
English  people  and  the  conditions  of  English  husbandry.  These 
propositions  we  may  take  as  being  accepted  as  axioms  by  nine  intel- 
ligent men  out  of  ten.  But  they  are  precisely  the  propositions 
which  Mr.  Rae  deliberately  traverses  one  after  another,  and  he  has 
collected  such  a curious  body  of  historic  evidence  against  their 
truth  that,  whether  we  accept  his  conclusions  or  not,  it  is  worth 
while  to  follow  him  through  the  windings  of  the  line  of  research  by 
which  he  has  reached  them.  Those  who  maintain  the  stereotyped 
theory  hold  that  the  decline  of  the  yeomanry  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  due  partly  to  the  reintroduction  after  the 
Great  Rebellion  of  the  practice  of  entail  and  settlement  so  that 
political  forfeiture  might  be  evaded,  partly  to  the  rise  of  the  great 
industries  which  made  the  towns  centres  of  attraction  for  the 
rural  population,  and  partly  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture  on  a grand  scale.  But  Mr.  Rae  asserts  that, 
though  here  and  there  traces  of  a decrease  in  the  yeomanry  are  dis- 
cernible at  this  time,  all  over  the  country  they  were,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  increasing.  They  had,  it  is  true,  virtually  died  out  in  Norfolk. 
But  then,  according  to  Boys  and  Arthur  Young,  they  were  mul- 
tiplying in  Essex  and  Kent.  From  Pringle’s  Agriculture  of  West- 
moreland  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  declining  in  that  county 
in  1787.  But  from  contemporaneous  reports  by  Bailey  and  Galley, 
Mr.  Rae  shows  that  the  yeomanry  were  multiplying  in  Cumber- 
land. A great  increase  is  reported  by  Arthur  Young  as  occurring 
in  South  Holland,  Lincolnshire,  and  this  holds  good  also  for 
Cornwall.  According  to  Marshall  the  yeomen  of  the  Midland 
counties  were  increasing  in  1785  ; they  were  plentiful  in  the  Vale 
of  Berkeley  ; Bishton,  in  1 794,  says  there  were  then  “ an  infinite 
number  of  freeholders’  and  yeomen’s  estates  of  all  inferior  sizes  ” in 
Shropshire.  Holland,  reporting  on  Cheshire,  writes  “ that  the  number 
of  small  landowners  was  then  (i8o8)  not  apparently  less  than  in 
•other  counties.”  Of  Sufi'olk  Arthur  Young  relates  tlte  same  fact. 
Brown,  at  this  period,  found  a flourishing  yeomanry  in  Derby,  as 
Frazer  did  in  Devon,  Gooch  in  Cambridge  and  0.xford,  Pitt  in 
Staflbrd ; and,  though  Holt  complains  that  they  were  disappearing 
in  manufacturing  Lancashire,  neither  Marshall  nor  Brown  prefer  a 
like  complaint  about  Yorkshire,  which  was  then  full  of  small 
proprietors. 


The  general  conclusion  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in 
spite  of  mere  local  variations,  England  had,  on  the  whole,  as 
many  yeomen  as  at  its  beginning — i.e.  about  200,000.  If  they  now 
and  then  sold  out  to  go  into  trade,  their  places  were  eagerly  taken 
by  others,  who.  preferred  to  live  by  modest  husbandry.  When, 
then,  did  the  yeomanry  really  begin  to  disappear?  According  to 
Mr.  Rae,  not  till  the  end  of  the  great  war  with  Napoleon  I., 
which  terminated  with  Waterloo.  High  war  prices,  reckless 
land  purchases,  a rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort  not  warranted 
by  a prosperity  which  was  only  temporary,  drove  the  yeomanry 
to  bankruptcy  when,  with  peace,  business  resumed  its  natural 
relations.  They  began  to  sell  out,  Mr.  Rae  holds,  not,  as  Mr. 
Froude  will  have  it,  because  they  wanted  to  make  more  of  their 
money  in  trade,  but  because  they  were  forced  to  do  so  by  straitened 
circumstances.  And  it  may  be  allowable  to  say  in  passing  that 
evidence  recently  given  before  the  Richmond  Commission — notably 
that  of  Lord  Penrhyn — goes  to  prove  that  when  the  small  owner 
sells  it  is  not  because  he  wants  to  better  -himself  in  trade,  but 
because  he  must  sacrifice  his  land  to  appease  mortgages.  Sine® 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  lost  and  won  the  yeomanry  have, 
however,  kept  on  disappearing  till  there  is  now  not  a vestige  of 
them  left,  save  such  traces  as  have  been  found  by  the  Richmond 
Commission  in  the  Derbyshire  hills,  the  valleys  of  Yorkshire, 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  Westmoreland,  Devon,  and  East  Kent — till 
they  are,  in  a word,  reduced  to  one  last  stronghold,  Lincolnshire,, 
where,  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Rae  proves  that,  so  far  from  decreasing-, 
they  are  actually  flourishing  and  on  the  increase  at  the  present 
time.  On  previous  occasions  when  the  embarrassed  yeoman  hadl 
to  sell  out,  others  were  willing  to  take  his  place.  But,  after 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  they  were  not — because,  argues 
Mr.  Rae,  the  Land  Laws  first  of  all  prevented  a great 
amount  of  land  coming  into  the  market  in  small  lots,  whereas 
that  which  found  its  way  there  was  snapped  up  at  fancy 
prices  by  large  landowners  or  by  their  competitors  the  nouveaux 
riches,  who  had  made  fortunes  in  trade,  in  India,  or  in  th® 
colonies.  There  were  also  subsidiary  causes  at  work  to  reduce 
the  earnings  of  the  yeomen — such  as  the  loss  of  the  small 
carrying  trade,  which  was  greatly  in  their  hands,  but  which  left 
them  -when  canals  and  railways  came  to  be  made,  and  the  decay 
of  domestic  industries  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
spinning-jenny  and.  the  factory  system.  From  all  this  Mr.  Rae 
easily  deduces  his  conclusion  adverse  to  the  finding  of  the  Richmond! 
Commission.  It  cannot  be  true,  he  holds,  that  peasant  proprietor- 
ship is  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  English  people,  for 
peasant  proprietors  as  a great  and  powerful  order  first  disappeared 
from  the  country  only  a little  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Butevea 
if  we  grant  this,  he  has  still  to  show  that  tillage  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors is  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  English  agriculture 
now,  and  it  will  be  asked  how  does  he  show  that  ? To  prove  his  cas® 
he  relies,  as  far  as  we  understand  him,  on  one  solitary  fact  and 
on  one  only — the  success  of  the  system  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  a 
little  corner  of  North-West  Lincolnshire,  west  of  the  Trent  at  it® 
junction  with  the  Humber,  whose  freeholders,  he  says,  “ are  less- 
survivals  of  the  past  than  pledges  of  the  future.” 

Against  what  Mr.  Rae  advances  on  the  historic  side  there  ie 
little  to  be  said.  Old  theories  must  bend  to  new  facts,  and  unless 
Mr.  Rae’s  facts  can  be  explained  away,  his  general  conclusions  must 
stand,  and  we  must  date  the  real  disappearance  of  the  English 
yeoman  not  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, but  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Yet  his  attention  might 
well  be  bestowed  on  a great  body  of  curious  circumstances,  all 
helping  to  confirm  the  old  views.  If,  for  instance,  the  yeomen  were 
not  passing  away  at  an  alarming  rate  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Act  devised  in  his  reign  to  check 
depopulation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  the  statute  against  “ the 
destruction  of  tonnes  ” or  homesteads,  or  of  the  one  limiting  the 
n umber  of  sheep  a man  might  maintain  ? How  does  Mr.  Rae 
account  for  such  remarkable  protests  against  the  disappearance  o-f 
the  small  cultivator  as  those  in  Latimer’s  “ Plough  Sermon  ” and 
in  the  petition  to  the  Crown  in  which  Scory,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
complains  that,  where  he  remembers  forty  ploughs  being  at  work, 
there  were  only  ten  left  then  ? Do  these  protests  refer  not  so- 
much  to  peasant  proprietors  as  to  occupiers,  as  Latimer’s  references 
to  his  father  would  seem  to  indicate  ? May  it  not  bo  that  attenr 
tion  has  up  till  now  been  too  much  concentrated  on  the  peasants 
who  sold  out  or  were  sold  up,  and  too  little  on  the  fact 
that  their  places  were  taken  by  others,  so  long  as  the  value  of  pro- 
duce enabled  the  yeoman  to  outbid  the  nabob  at  a land  auction  ? 
But  after  Waterloo,  as  Mr.  Rae  says,  all  this  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  yeomanry  as  an  order  certainly  ceased  to  exist.  Surely,  however, 
that  fact  alone  ought  to  convince  him  that  he  is  on  unsafe  ground 
when  he  argues  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  English  life 
and  agriculture  to  prevent  a peasant  proprietary  from  flourishing 
now.  Was  not  the  late  Mr.  Mill  nearer  the  mark  when  he  said 
that  a nation  which  has  once  taken  to  agriculture  on  a large  scale 
will  never  go  back  to  small  tillage,  simply  because  capital,  aided 
by  science  and  invention,  can  on  the  large  scale  draw  from  the 
soil  more  produce  than  small  tillage  can,  relatively  to  the  labour 
used  in  winning  it  ? This  proposition  Mr.  Rae  would,  we  presume, 
dispute;  and  he  would  point  to  the  fertility  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  as  a proof  that  he  is  right.  This  spot  is  excellently  cul- 
tivated ; but  it  is  surely  imprudent  to  base  a sweeping  general- 
ization as  to  the  fltness  of  England  for  small  tillage  on  the 
success  of  the  system  in  one  little  patch  of  North-West  Lincoln- 
shire. Nor  can  we  receive  without  qualification  Mr.  Rae’s  glowing- 
account  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  He  quotes  a description  of 
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it  which  appeared  in  the  Times  in  the  autumn  of  1 879  as  being 
trustworthy.  But,  if  he  will  look  at  that  very  description,  he  will 
find,  first,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  is  not 
worked  by  peasant  proprietors,  but  is  let  out  to  tenants,  who  rent 
small  lots  from  the  yeomen ; and,  secondly,  that  the' general  life  of 
the  people  is  hard  and  poor  in  the  extreme.  The  Isle  of  Axholme 
has  been  described  as  a paradise  of  lawyers,  land  auctioneers,  and 
moneylenders,  and  the  tiller  there  is  burdened  at  the  outset  by 
being  tempted  to  give  for  lots  adjacent  to  his  own  prices  varying 
from  8of.  to  150Z.  an  acre — prices  extravagantly  in  excess  of  the 
real  value  of  the  soil.  This,  of  course,  goes  to  show  that  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  may  be  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  land — 
the  poor  because  it  secures  them  independence,  the  rich  because  it 
brings  them  social  importance.  It  is  of  importance  to  Mr.  llae 
to  have  it  admitted  because  it  opposes  Mr.  Fronde’s  theory  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  yeomen,  a theory  based  on  the  assumption  that 
they  regard  land  solely  as  a money-making  machine.  But  is  it  of 
use  for  any  thing  else  ? Forour  part,  we  think  not.  Looking  broadly 
at  all  the  facts  which  tell  for  and  against  him,  we  fail  to  see  bow 
Mr.  Rae  rebuts  the  contention  of  the  Richmond  Commission, 
which  is,  that  a peasant  proprietary  already  killed  is  not  likely  to 
be  re-established  with  success  in  England.  It  will,  in  fact,  suit 
the  peasant  now  better  to  be  an  occupier  with  something  like 
tenant-right  than  to  be  owner  of  his  soil.  We  are,  however,  quite 
willing  to  admit  that,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  peasant  proprietors 
were  likely  to  increase  the  yield  of  English  land,  Mr.  Rae  would 
have  everybody  on  his  side.  As  yet,  however,  all  he  can  show 
is  that  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  peasant  proprietors  get  very  little 
more  than  their  neighbours  out  of  their  farms ; and  it  might  well 
be  that  a similar  colony  in  another  part  of  England  might  get 
less.  Till  he  can  give  us  good  ground  for  believing  that  peasant 
proprietors  will  increase  the  food  supply  of  England  generally,  no 
practical  politician  need  care  to  discuss  the  problem  of  how  to 
reinstate  our  vanished  yeomanry. 


THE  AMERICAN  STAGE. 

IN  a few  days  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  will  set  sail  for 
New  York,  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  they  will  make 
their  appearance  before  an  American  audience.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  the  whole  company  of  a leading  London  theatre  has 
been  taken  across  the  Atlantic,  bearing  with  it  all  its  scenery  and 
its  properties,  and  endeavouring  to  reproduce  in  New  York  as 
closely  as  possible  the  performance  it  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
in  London.  The  earliest  visit  paid  to  America  by  a great 
English  actor  was  that  accomplished  by  George  Frederick 
Cooke.  He  left  England  alone,  and  almost  clandestinely  ; 
he  arrived  unexpected  and  unheralded  ; but  his  success  was 
instant  and  pronounced.  He  died  in  New  York ; and  Edmund 
Kean  erected  there  to  his  memory  a monument,  which  has  been 
twice  restored — once  by  Charles  Kean  and  again  by  Sothern. 
After  Cooke  went  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  who  became  an  American 
citizen,  and  was  all  but  forgotten  in  England  until  his  son,  Mr. 
Edwin  Booth,  came  over  here  to  recall  his  memory.  After  Booth 
there  crossed  to  America  the  man  whose  success  had  driven  Booth 
from  London — Edmund  Kean,  who  paid  three  visits  in  all  to  the 
United  States,  After  Kean  went  Macready,  one  of  whose  appear- 
ances in  New  York  was  the  cause  of  a riot  far  more  discreditable 
in  its  origin  and  lamentable  in  its  termination  than  that  created 
by  Kean’s  behaviour  in  Boston.  After  Macready  went  Charles 
Kean,  with  his  wife — who,  as  Ellen  Tree,  bad  already  been 
made  welcome  in  America — and  Charles  Kemble,  with  his 
daughter,  who  married  an  American.  In  later  years  the  United 
States  have  been  visited  by  all  the  most  prominent  histrionic 
celebrities.  Rachel  made  her  last  appearance  on  any  stage  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  then  went  back  to  France  to 
linger  awhile  and  to  die.  Fechter  acted  much  in  America,  and 
died  there.  Ristori  has  taken  three  trips  to  America,  and  so 
has  Salvini,  whose  welcome  was  perhaps  warmer  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  Rossi  fol- 
lowed Salvini.  Three  years  ago  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  died  in 
the  fifth  act  of  eight  diflerent  dramas  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  .last  century  the  theatre  was  firmly 
established  in  New  York.  For  a while  the  house  was  managed 
by  William  Dunlap,  the  biographer  of  Cooke,  the  historian  of  the 
American  stage,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  American  drama- 
tists. If  one  may  credit  a mass  of  contemporary  memoirs,  the 
company  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  was  second  only  to  those  of  the  great  patent  houses 
in  London ; there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  English  provincial  companies — that  at 
Bath,  for  instance,  or  at  York.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  was  an  accepted  rival  of  the  New 
York  Park  Theatre.  The  company  collected  in  Philadelphia 
and  acting  together  year  after  year  was  a histrionic  organiza- 
tion of  remarkable  artistic  strength,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
cares  to  consult  the  volume  on  the  “ Jefi'ersons  ” prepared  by  Mr. 
VVilliam  Winter  for  the  “ American  Actor  Series.”  The  grand- 
I'ather  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jeli'erson  was  the  chief  comedian.  The 
leading  actor  of  heroic  parts  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy  was  Thomas 
Cooper,  who  had  been  in  some  sort  a pupil  of  William  Godwin, 
the  philosopher,  and  who  had  formed  his  style  as  an  actor  on  John 


Kemble.  It  was  by  Godwin’s  advice  that  Cooper  went  to 
America,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  a foremost  position.  Even  the 
visits  of  Cook  and  Kean  did  not  lower  the  estimation  in  which 
Cooper  was  held.  But  while  winning  fame  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption  he  seems  to  have  been  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  land  of 
his  birth.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  his  Life  of  Godwin,  prints  several 
letters  to  Cooper,  but  he  has  evidently  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
position  the  actor  attained  in  America.  When  Cooper,  late  in 
life,  returned  for  a little  space  to  act  in  England,  he  was  an- 
nounced and  criticized  .as  an  American — a phenomenon  not  infre- 
quently repeated  since  in  the  cases  of  British  born  players  who 
h.ave  been  accepted  here  .as  Americans. 

Cooper  and  Booth  were  for  half  a century  the  chief  figures  on 
the  American  st.age.  Booth  represented  what  must  be  called  the 
Kean  school,  with  its  fiery  rushes  of  emotion  and  its  flashes-of- 
lightuiug  method  of  revealing  Shaksjiearc.  Cooper  belonged 
rather  to  the  more  stiitely  and  dignified  school  of  John  Philip 
Kemble.  Booth’s  successor  is  his  son,  Mr.  Edwin  Booth.  Cooper’s 
chief  follower  was  the  late  Edwin  Forrest,  .an  actor  of  peculiar 
personality  and  marked  infirmity  of  temper.  Forrest  had  his  fail- 
ings and  his  failures;  he  had  also  many  of  the  elements  of  great- 
ness. When  an  actor  is  at  his  best  as  King  Lear,  as  Forrest  was, 
his  position  is  indisputable.  That  Forrest  chose  sometimes  to 
rely  for  efiect  on  his  thews  and  sinews  rather  than  on  his  intelli- 
gence is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  plainly  enough  his  own 
fault  if  he  is  only  too  often  passed  over  as  a robustious  fellow, 
wholly  lacking  in  art.  If  a tragedian  is  to  be  judged  by 
his  best  only,  Forrest  was  a great  actor ; if  he  is  to  be 
judged  by  his  worst,  Forrest  w.as  an  actor  about  whom  there 
might  be  interminable  and  profitless  discussion.  But,  what- 
ever his  merit,  his  influence  upon  the  American  stage  was  large 
and  lasting.  Like  Macready,  he  loved  his  art  and  respected 
what  was  best  in  it.  He  kept  alive  in  Americ.au  audiences  a 
liking  for  the  high  sweep  and  lofty  emotion  of  tragedy.  Like 
Macready  again,  he  was  anxious  to  enlarge  his  repertory  with  new 
plays  worthy  'to  be  ranked  with  the  survivals  of  the  past. 
Macready  was  better  seconded  by  the  literary  dramatists  of 
England  than  Forrest  could  possibly  be  by  the  few  Americ.an 
authors  of  his  time,  and  most  of  the  plays  written  for  Forrest 
have  already  been  filed  away  in  the  Solemn  Archives  of  Oblivion’s 
Uncatalogued  Library,  as  Dr.  Holmes  put  it.  The  Gladiator, 
Bird’s  play  of  that  name,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Soumet’s  tragedy, 
still  survives  because  Mr.  John  McCullough  acts  it  now  and  .again. 
The  elder  Booth  it  was  who  kept  alive  The  Iron  Chest  of  the 
younger  Colman  and  the  Brutus  of  John  Howard  Payne,  best 
known  now  .as  the  writer  of  “ Home,  Sweet  Home.”  And  in  like 
manner  the  late  E.  L.  Davenport,  the  father  of  Miss  Fanny 
Davenport,  was  wont  to  appear  at  intervals  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach 
in  Massinger’s  Netu  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

It  was  to  Cooper  first,  and  secondly  to  Forrest,  that  must  be 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  starring  system.  It  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  proper  that  any  great  English  actor  who  came  to 
America  should  travel  from  city  to  city  acting  with  the  local 
company,  for  only  in  this  way  could  American  audiences  see 
Cooke,  or  Kean,  or  Mathews.  It  was  even  desirable  that  Cooper 
and  one  or  two  other  of  the  chief  actors  of  the  Park  Theatre  or  of 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  should  pay  an  occasional  visit  to 
smaller  towns,  just  as  the  chief  actors  of  the  London  patent 
houses  were  in  the  habit  of  starring  in  Bath  and  York  and  Dublin, 
always  retaining  a permanent  connexion  with  the  London  theatre, 
which  could  count  on  their  services  during  the  winter  season. 
Cooper  began  by  dividing  his  time  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Forrest  early  in  his  career  set  up  solely  as  a 
wandering  star,  year  after  year  going  a circuit  like  a judge.  As 
theatres  incre.ased  rapidly  throughout  the  United  States  other 
actors  followed  Forrest’s  example.  The  general  level  of  merit  in 
the  American  companies  sank  because  the  more  competent  actors, 
disgusted  with  having  to  support  stars  of  slight  lustre,  were 
tempted  to  set  up  as  stars  themselves,  and  because  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  create  hastily  the  great  multitude  of  performers 
called  for  by  the  steady  expansion  of  the  theatrical  area.  In 
country  towns  the  local  manager  discovered  in  time  that  it  was 
the  name  of  the  star  which  attracted  the  audience,  and  not  the 
general  excellence  of  the  performance ; and  immediately  he  was 
tempted  to  be  satisfied  with  as  cheap  a company  as  he  could  get. 
This  gradual  deterioration  of  the  provincial  companies  was  the 
work  of  years.  But  its  effect  began  to  be  felt  shortly  even  in  the 
more  important  cities.  In  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  New  Orleans,  in  Chicago,  and  in  San  Francisco,  there  were 
theatres  which  resisted  the  star  system,  and  which  depended 
wholly  upon  the  even  all-round  excellence  of  a stock  company. 
Until  about  ten  years  there  were  in  every  one  of  these  cities  strong 
stock  companies  capable  of  acting  anything,  tragedy  or  comedy, 
melodrama  or  farce.  There  were  in  the  same  cities  other  theatres 
with  cheap  troupes  barely  sufficing  for  the  support  of  the  travel- 
ling star.  The  words  of  Longfellow  to  his  child  were  quite  appli- 
cable to  the  American  company ; when  she  was  good,  she  was 
very,  very  good,  and  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 
The  pernicious  system  of  “ jobbing,”  or  engaging  an  actor  for  the 
“ run  of  the  piece,”  which  obtains  in  London,  was  impossible  in 
America,  and  the  really  strong  companies  were  very  strong  indeed. 
When  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  was  managing  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  about  ten  ye.ais  ago,  he  had  a company 
powerful  enough  to  enable  him  to  present  adequ.ately  'The  School 
for  Scandal  in  New  York,  while  half  his  actors  were  performing 
London  Assurance  the  same  night  at  a suburban  theatre.  And 
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the  company  at  Wallack’s  Theatre,  in  New  York,  at  Hooley’s 
Theatre,  in  Chicago,  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  at  the  California 
Theatre,  in  San  Prancisco,  was  but  little  inferior  to  this. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  same  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  as  has  been  observed  in  England  and  in  France. 
The  local  stock  company  has  disappeared,  and  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  travelling  troop  sent  out  from  the  metropolis,  either  to 
present  a play  which  is  the  talk  of  the  town,  or  to  support  a 
popular  actor.  In  the  United  States  this  change  has  been  quite 
complete.  Outside  of  New  York  there  are  not  more  than  three 
stock  companies.  There  are  theatres  everywhere,  even  in  very 
small  and  very  new  towns ; but  their  managers  are  little  more  than 
janitors  who  let  them  to  the  travelling  “ combinations.”  And  in  New 
York  itself  there  are  a scant  half-dozen  theatres  with  stock  com- 
panies, while  there  are  nearly  a dozen  houses  relying  on  the  period- 
ical visitations  of  strolling  combinations.  The  effect  of  this 
change  has  been  as  unhealthy  in  America  as  it  has  been  in  France 
and  in  England.  One  result  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  minor 
provincial  companies  will  be  a diminution  in  the  number  of  trained 
actors.  As  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  recently  remarked  to  an  American 
reporter,  the  combinations  “which  have  sprung  up  with  the 
surprising  quickness  of  mushroom  growth  have,  of  course,  seriously 
injured  the  profession,  tempting  young  actors  from  established 
organizations,  occupying  them  generally  with  a class  of  work  not 
calculated  to  develop  them  intellectually,  dulling  their  ambition 
by  engaging  them  in  a monotonous  repetition  of  one  part,  robbing 
them  of  the  brilliancy  which  comes  from  the  friction  of  contact 
with  new  characters,  and  weakening  their  minds  by  doing  away 
with  the  study  and  elaboration  of  new  characters.” 

In  the  same  conversation  from  which  this  quotation  is  made,  Mr. 
Booth  also  remarked  upon  a difference  between  English  and 
American  audiences  in  their  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare.  He 
found  that  an  English  audience  is  less  familiar  with  the  more 
frequently  acted  plays  of  Shakspeare  than  an  American  audience 
is.  He  detected  a “lack  of  sympathy,  that  quick  appreciation  of 
every  line  uttered  which  at  once  makes  itself  felt  across  the  foot- 
lights, when,  to  those  acting  upon  the  stage  and  to  those  listening 
from  the  benches,  the  play  is  equally  familiar,  and  every  scene  is 
thoroughly  anticipated,  comprehended,  and  enjoyed.”  As  Mr. 
Booth  says,  this  is  not  due  to  any  deficiency  in  England 
of  intelligent  appreciation  of  Shakspeare  ; it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  English  audiences  are  not  “ thoroughly  accustomed 
to  hearing  him  spoken  from  the  stage.”  Mr.  Booth  dwelt  on  the 
trouble  of  finding  competent  actors  here  for  the  smaller  parts 
of  Shakspeare,  men  in  the  habit  of  speaking  blank  verse,  and 
familiar  with  the  traditions  of  each  part,  and  on  the  difficulty 
of  getting  adequate  scenery  for  the  presentation  of  the  more 
frequently  acted  Shakspearian  plays.  Neither  of  these  difficulties 
exists  in  America. , There  it  is  not  hard  to  get  together  a 
fairly  competent  company  of  actors  used  to  Shakspearian  charac- 
ters, and  to  find  theatres  fitted  with  the  simple  scenes  needed 
for  the  simple  presentation  of  the  chief  of  Shakspeare’s  plays.  Mr. 
Booth  also  notes  his  surprise  that  Shakspeare  is  not  attractive  in 
England,  unless  as  splendidly  mounted  as  at  the  Lyceum,  whereas 
in  America  the  play’s  the  thing,  and  Hamlet  and  Richard  III, 
suffice  to  fill  the  house  without  the  aid  of  any  scenic  show.  That 
Mr.  Booth  was  well  within  the  truth  in  these  remarks  will  not  be 
questioned  by  any  one  who  knows  the  state  of  the  American 
theatre.  And  the  credit  of  the  wider  American  familiarity  with 
Shakspeare  on  the  stage  is  due  in  great  measure  to  Mr.  Booth  him- 
self. For  twenty  years  now  Mr.  Booth  has  acted  in  the  chief  Ameri- 
can theatres,  and  he  has  for  the  most  part  confined  himself  to 
Shakspearian  characters.  He  often  acts  Richelieu,  and  now  and 
again  he  appears  as  Ruy  Bias  or  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  or  Claude 
Melnotte  or  the  unhappy  hero  of  The  Iron  Chest — a part  he  in- 
herited from  his  father.  But  these  are  dropping  out  of  his  list  of 
parts,  and  he  is  beginning  to  play  only  Hamlet,  Othello,  lago, 
Richard  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Lear.  Mr.  John  McCullough, 
whom  we  have  seen  here  at  a disadvantage,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Barrett,  whom  we  are  to  see  here  at  the  Lyceum  at  Easter,  have 
also  helped  in  familiarizing  the  great  American  playgoing  public 
with  the  acting  of  Shakspeare.  Four  companies,  headed  by  Mr. 
Booth,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  McCullough,  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson, 
are  constantly  going  about  the  United  States  presenting  Shakspearian 
plays  without  pomp  and  with  popular  approval.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  good  influence  of  these  companies,  some  of  which 
are  kept  together  year  after  year,  and  all  of  which  are  trained  to 
act  in  a wide  repertory  of  plays.  Here  indeed  is  a school  for 
young  actors  in  which  they  may  gain  valuable  experience.  Here 
especially  is  a school  for  audiences  in  which  they  may  be  made 
more  familiar  with  what  is  best  and  highest  in  dramatic  literature. 


THE  CHEAPNESS  OF  MONEY. 

The  cheapness  of  money,  to  use  a well-known  bankers’  phrase, 
aU  over  Europe  and  America  at  the  present  time  is  very  sur- 
prising. As  we  pointed  out  recently,  the  rate  of  interest  payable 
for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short-loan  market  is  usually  higher  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  ; but  just  now  it  is  excep- 
tionally low.  The  Bank  of  England  last  week  further  reduced  its 
rate  of  discount  to  3 per  cent,  and  in  the  open  market  the  rate  of 
discount  is  only  about  2\  per  cent.  It  is  but  little  more  in  any  | 


part  of  the  Continent,  and  in  New  York  money  is  actually  being 
lent  from  day  to  day  upon  Stock  Exchange  securities  at  about  2 
per  cent.  What  this  means  will  best  be  understood  when  we 
remind  our  readers  that  about  the  end  of  September  for  four  or 
five  years  past  rates  of  interest  ranging  from  10  to  20,  and  some- 
times even  to  40  per  cent,  and  more,  have  been  paid  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  is  thus  found  that  loanable  capital  is  exceptionally 
abundant  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  that  the  rate  it  is  able 
to  command  is  consequently  exceptionally  low.  The  causes  of  this 
state  of  things  are  numerous.  First  amongst  them  is  the  collapse 
of  speculation  in  the  United  States.  For  four  or  five  years  past 
the  American  people  have  been  building  railways  at  an  extremely 
rapid  rate  ; they  have  been  speculating,  too,  in  all  sorts  of  things 
— not  only  in  Stock  Exchange  securities,  but  also  in  land,  in  iron- 
mines,  in  ironworks,  in  housebuilding,  in  Mexican  railways, 
and  so  on.  This  speculation  has  now  come  to  an  end;  large 
numbers  of  workpeople  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  a 
great  many  factories  and  workshops  have  been  closed,  and  gene- 
rally there  is  a lull  where  a little  while  ago  there  was  feverish 
activity.  There  is  less  demand,  therefore,  for  loanable  capital  in 
every  direction.  In  the  meantime,  the  currency  of  the  country 
has  been  rapidly  growing.  All  the  gold  raised  from  the  American 
mines  for  seven  or  eight  years  has  been  coined,  and  about  40 
■millions  sterling  in  gold  have  been  imported  from  Europe.  Fur- 
thermore, large  amounts  of  silver  have  been  coined.  Thus,  while 
of  late  the  demand  for  loanable  capital  has  been  gradually  falling 
off,  there  has  been  a steady  and  long-continued  increase  of  the 
means  of  satisfying  it.  In  consequence,  the  loan  market  of  New 
York  is  well  supplied,  and  the  terms  that  loanable  capital 
is  able  to  command  are  lower  than  they  were.  But  as  New 
York  for  years  past  had  been  drawing  upon  Europe  for  gold,  the 
cessation  of  the  drain  has  given  ease  to  the  money  markets  of 
Europe ; and  thus,  where  a little  while  ago  we  had  stringency,  we 
now  have  what  bankers  call  “ plethora.”  This  influence  has  been 
aided  by  the  collapse  of  speculation  at  home.  All  over  Europe 
speculation  has  been  dormant  ever  since  the  panic  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  Perhaps  a more  potent 
cause  of  the  cheapness  of  money  is  the  long-continued  agricultural 
depression.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States  gave  a 
temporary  stimulus  to  trade  in  Europe,  and  the  wild  speculation 
that  terminated  in  the  failure  of  the  Union  Gdndrale  in  France 
gave  an  appearance  of  still  greater  animation  throughout  Europe. 
But  the  agricultural  depression  continued,  and  after  a while  it  put 
an  end  to  the  seeming  revival.  When  trade  once  more  became 
dull  the  demand  for  loanable  capital  fell  off,  and  consequently 
the  price  bankers  are  able  to  obtain  for  the  commodity  in  which 
they  deal  fell  likewise. 

There  is  another  permanent  cause  of  the  extraordinary  cheapness 
and  abundance  of  money,  which  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  attended 
to.  Since  the  general  introduction  of  railways  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  Europe  has  been  transferred  in  enormous  numbers  to  new 
countries,  particularly  to  America  and  Australia.  Vast  new 
regions  have  been  opened  up,  and  immense  quantities  of  food  and 
of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  have  been  raised.  To  bring 
these  to  market,  and  to  enable  the  growing  population  to  spread 
itself  over  the  unoccupied  territories  of  these  new  countries,  railways 
have  been  pushed  forward  more  and  more,  and  thereby  it  has  be- 
come possible  to  send  to  market  the  immense  production  of  these 
new  countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  application  of  steam  to 
navigation,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  marine  con- 
struction, have  enormously  multiplied  the  means  of  communication 
by  water.  .And  lastly,  the  laying  down  of  telegraph  wires  over  the 
land  and  under  the  sea  has  brought  the  whole  world  into  close  and 
constant  communication.  The  result  is  that  the  production  of 
food  and  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  has  increased  in 
a manner  never  before  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  the  means  of  sending  this  unprecedented  surplus  production 
to  the  markets  of  the  older  countries  have  been  increased  in  even 
greater  proportion.  While  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  sent  to 
the  markets  of  Western  Europe  has  increased  as  pointed  out,  it  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  principal  Ameri- 
can railways  have  been  steadily  falling.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
it  possible  to  send  corn  and  cotton  from  the  interior  of  America, 
from  Australia  and  India,  to  London  and  Liverpool,  but  it  costs 
much  less  to  do  so  year  by  year.  Australia  is  now  much  nearer  to 
us  than  New  York  was  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  bring 
corn  from  Australia  than  it  was  then  to  bring  it  from  New  York. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  enables  merchants  to 
supply  themselves  as  they  require.  Formerly  from  the  difficulty 
of  communications  merchants  had  to  keep  immense  stocks  of  goods 
in  their  warehouses,  and  consequently  needed  enormous  capitals  to 
carry  on  their  business ; now  they  have  only  to  telegraph  to  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Melbourne,  Bombay,  or 
Shanghai  for  what  they  want,  and  they  can  calculate  to  a nicety 
how  soon  the  goods  will  be  landed.  They  may  leave  out  of  account 
contrary  winds,  knowing  that  steam  will  overcome  these.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  prices  of  almost  every  article  consumed  have 
fallen  very  greatly  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  more 
particularly  they  have  ■ fallen  greatly  during  the  past  ten 
years.  ' But  with  the  fall  of  prices,  and  with  the  new  system  of 
holding  smaller  stocks  in  their  warehouses,  merchants  are  able  to 
carry  on  their  business  with  very  much  smaller  capitals  than 
formerly.  Consequently,  capital  is  much  more  efficient  than  it 
formerly  was.  The  same  amount  of  capital,  that  is,  does  much 
more  work.  And,  therefore,  capital,  like  everything  else,  has 
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fallen  in  price.  These  are  the  great  general  causes  acting  upon 
the  money  markets  of  the  world.  There  are  several  temporary 
causes.  Of  these  the  more  potent  are  the  prevailing  political  un- 
certainty, and  the  discredit  into  which  large  classes  of  iStock 
Exchange  securities  have  fallen.  For  example,  there  is  a wide- 
spread distrust  just  now  of  American  Eailway  securities;  con- 
sequently investors  do  not  buy  them  as  they  formerly  did,  and  very 
many  have  sold  what  they  formerly  held.  But  as  there  are  savings 
going  on  every  year,  capital  is  accumulating  in  the  banks  of  the 
world  because  these  investors  are  unable  to  find  securities  at  once 
sufficiently  safe  and  sufficiently  remunerative  to  tempt  them  to  buy. 
And  the  capitals  that  are  thus  lying  idle  are  competing  with  other 
capital  for  employment  in  the  short-loan  market,  and  are  depres- 
sing rates.  Still  more  powerful  is  the  political  anxiety.  In 
France,  for  example,  trade,  as  we  explained  last  week,  is  bad,  the 
finances  are  in  a disordered  state,  the  country  is  isolated  in 
Europe,  while  great  coalitions  are  being  formed  all  round  it ; and, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  she  is  engaged  in  a number  of  distant  ex- 
peditions which  may  involve  her  in  serious  complications.  In 
China,  for  example,  she  may  at  any  moment  find  herself  engaged 
in  war.  The  capitalists  in  France,  seeing  all  this,  know  that  some 
loans  must  be  raised,  and  fear  that  very  large  loans  may  be  re- 
quired. They  desire,  therefore,  to  keep  their  capital  well  in  hand, 
so  that,  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  they  may  be  able  to  use  it 
profitably  to  themselves.  And,  while  they  are  holding  it  so,  they 
are  of  course  anxious  to  employ  it  in  the  short-loan  market.  Here, 
again,  there  is  competition  with  the  usual  supply  in  the  short- 
loan  market,  which  is  depressing  rates.  In  Egypt,  moreover,  there 
is  uncertainty  produced  by  our  own  Government.  It  professes  a 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  country ; and  all  Europeans  there 
feel  that,  if  it  does,  life  and  property  will  be  insecure.  They 
refrain,  therefore,  from  investing.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that 
scarcely  anything  has  yet  been  done  to  rebuild  Alexandria,  because 
those  who  could  afford  it  desire  to  be  assured  of  English  protec- 
tion before  they  invest  their  money  once  more. 

This  great  cheapness  of  money  all  over  Europe  and  America  is 
extremely  favourable  to  trade.  As  there  is  so  much  capital  seek- 
ing employment,  and  as  the  interest  it  can  command  in  the  short- 
loan  market  is  low  already,  and  is  steadily  declining,  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  for  those  who  own  it  to  invest  it  in  some  way 
that  will  be  more  profitable.  Hence  cheap  money  is  always  found 
to  generate  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  to  stimulate 
trade  in  commodities.  For  this  reason  alone  the  prospect  of  an 
improvement  in  trade  is  much  better  than  it  was  a little  while 
ago,  provided  always  that  the  cheapness  of  money  will  continue. 
There  is  a possibility,  of  course,  that  there  may  be  impending 
catastrophes,  like  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  It  is 
known,  for  example,  that  speculation  in  land  has  been  carried  of 
late  to  a very  high  pitch  in  the  North-West  Provinces  of  Canada, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Canadian  banks  and  some  of  the 
American  banks  are  largely  concerned  in  this  speculation.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  gone  too  far,  and 
that  they  may  be  obliged  to  suspend.  The  Canadian  and 
American  banks,  however,  are  hardly  big  enough  to  produce 
much  effect  upon  the  money  market,  unless  indeed  such  a number 
of  them  should  at  once  fail  as  would  have  a serious  effect. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  accounts  of  the 
banlvs  go  there  is  nothing  to  give  countenance  to  the  sinister 
rumours  afloat  respecting  them.  Again,  if  there  were  to  be  a war 
between  France  and  China,  and  if  at  the  same  time  Prince 
Bismarck  were  to  assume  a threatening  attitude,  there  might  be 
serious  difficulties  in  Paris  that  would  affect  the  money  market. 
Lastly,  a war  with  China  might  have  an  effect  upon  some  of  the 
banks  connected  with  the  East,  In  all  or  any  of  these  ways  it  is 
possible  that  difficulties  might  arise  which  would  affect  the 
money  market  and  prevent  the  usual  operation  of  cheap  money  in 
improving  trade.  But  so  far  there  is  no  probability  of  any  of 
these  disasters  occurring,  and  if  they  do  not  occur  an  improvement 
of  trade  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  state  of  the  Continent, 
of  course,  is  against  such  improvement.  But  even  if  there  were  a 
Continental  war,  it  would  not  be  seriously  detrimental  to  us, 
provided  we  kept  out  of  it,  while  it  would  certainly  benefit 
some  of  our  industries.  The  iron  industry,  for  instance, 
would  be  benefited  by  the  large  demand  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  our  shipping  trade  would  be  likewise  benefited 
by  the  employment  that  would  be  given  to  neutral  shipping.  The 
United  States  would  benefit  still  more,  since  they  would  be  more 
ready  to  take  orders  for  supplying  war  material.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  the  present  cheapness  of 
money  continues  it  will  have  the  usual  influence  upon  trade.  And 
that  influence  will  be  the  greater  if,  as  we  may  reasonably  feel 
assured,  the  price  of  bread  continues  very  low.  The  harvest  has 
not  been  very  good,  though  it  has  been  better  than  most  recent 
harvests ; and  the  wheat  crops  all  over  the  world  are  abundant 
and  of  excellent  quality.  We  have  every  ground  for  assuming, 
therefore,  that  our  supply  of  wheat  during  the  coming  year  will  be 
exceedingly  large,  and  consequently  that  the  price  will  be  very 
low.  The  wages  of  labour  will  as  a result  go  farther  in  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  than  in  average  years,  and  labourers,  there- 
fore, will  have  a larger  surplus  to  lay  out  upon  other  things  than 
food.  And  the  extreme  cheapness  of  all  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture  is  still  further  highly  favourable  to  trade. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

The  last  part  of  the  racing  season  is  in  many  respects  the 
busiest,  and  the  three  autumn  meetings  which  follow  each 
other  so  quickly  are  the  most  important  of  all  that  take  place 
at  Newmarket.  It  is  true  that  the  Two  Thousand  and  the 
One  Thousand  are  very  interesting  races  ; but  they  are,  as  it 
were,  the  preludes  to  the  racing  season,  while  the  Cesarewitch 
and  the  Cambridgeshire  are  the  grand  finale,  being  the  end  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  story  of  the  year’s  racing,  an  ending  at 
which,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  peep  beforehand.  The  so-called 
First  October  Meeting  is  chiefly  interesting  to  betting  men  as  an 
opportunity  of  gambling  on  the  forthcoming  pair  of  great  handi- 
caps. When  anything  older  than  a two-year-old  wins  a race  at 
this  meeting,  the  chances  are  that  its  victory  will  influence  the 
position  of  one  of  its  former  antagonists  or  stable  companions  in 
the  Cesarewitch  or  Cambridgeshire  betting.  Moreover,  so  many 
horses  are  trained  at  Newmarket,  that  the  morning  gallops  and  the 
rumours  of  touts,  or  of  people  who  have  been  “ told  something,” 
keep  up  throughout  the  week  an  hourly  increasing  interest  in  the 
two  great  races  that  are  to  be  decided  before  the  end  of  October. 

The  racing  began  with  the  defeat  of  a hot  favourite.  Odds 
were  laid  on  Incendiary  for  the  All-Aged  Trial  Stakes.  Archer 
rode  him,  and  made  a vigorous  challenge  against  Executrix,  but  he 
could  not  quite  get  up  to  her  and  he  lost  the  race  by  three-quarters 
of  a length.  Archer  had  to  exert  himself  again  to  land  the  odds 
of  5 to  2 that  were  laid  on  Lord  Falmouth’s  two-year-old,  Wood- 
pecker, in  the  next  race  but  one,  but  he  just  succeeded  in  winning 
by  a head.  Seventeen  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Nursery 
Stakes,  and  Offspring  was  made  the  favourite,  but  many  people 
fancied  Knight  Errant,  who  has  a great  turn  of  speed  over  short 
and  easy  courses.  Archer  made  the  running  on  the  last-named 
colt,  but  after  running  very  fast  for  half  a mile,  Knight  Errant 
was  quite  exhausted  and  was  caught  and  passed  in  the  last  fifty 
yards  by  the  outsider  Monotony,  a filly  by  See-Saw  that  had  won 
a Selling  Plate  at  the  July  Meeting.  There  was  a field  of  seven 
for  the  Hopeful  Stakes,  all  of  them  being  entered  for  the  Derby,  ' 
Oaks,  or  St.  Leger  of  next  year.  Mr.  Lefevre’s  Wild  Thyme,  who 
had  been  third  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  was  the  first 
favourite,  and  Juventus,  the  winner  of  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  at 
York,  was  second  favourite.  After  they  had  run  a quarter  of 
a mile.  Wild  Thyme  took  the  lead  and  held  it  to  the  end, 
winning  easily  by  a length.  The  winner  is  very  heavily  engaged, 
being  entered  for  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger,  as  well  as  for 
other  races  of  importance.  The  Great  Foal  Stakes  had  a treble 
interest.  In  the  first  place  it  promised  to  be  a good  race  in  itself ; 
secondly,  it  would  be  something  of  a test  of  the  merits  of  the 
winner  of  the  St.  Leger  ; and  thirdly,  it  would  be  a public  trial 
of  a prominent  favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  This  Cambridge- 
shire favourite  was  Goldfield,  who  was  receiving  ^ lbs.  from  Ossian. 
The  Prince,  who  ought,  it  was  said,  to  have  won  the  St.  Leger  if 
the  course  had  not  been  quite  so  long,  was  now  to  meet  the  winner 
of  that  race  over  a course  nearly  half  a mile  shorter.  Then  there  was 
the  “great  leathering  Hamako,”  as  the  sporting  writers  call  him,  who 
had  always  been  going  to  win  a great  race,  but  somehow  or  other  had 
never  yet  succeeded  in  winning  even  a small  one.  Bonny  Jean,  the 
winner  of  the  Oaks,  was  another  starter.  Nine  horses  went  to  the 
post,  and  Export  made  the  running  as  far  as  the  T.Y.C.  winning- 
post,  where  Ossian  went  to  the  front.  Goldfield  immediately  drew 
up  to  Ossian ; but,  in  descending  the  Bushes  Hill,  he  lost  ground,  as 
if  he  could  not  gallop  freely  on  a decline.  The  Prince  ran  fairly 
up  to  this  point,  but  he  was  quite  done  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  Abingdon  Bottom.  As  they  ascended  the  rising  ground  to  the 
winning-post  Ossian  held  a clear  lead ; but,  as  soon  as  Goldfield 
began  to  go  uphill  again,  he  gained  ground,  and  was  drawing  up 
to  Ossian  when  the  latter  won  the  race  by  a length.  The  Great 
Foal  Stakes  has  hitherto  been  a sort  of  perquisite  for  St.  Leger 
winners,  as  they  have  won  it  four  times  out  of  five.  If  the  Great 
Foal  Stakes  was  a public  trial  of  a favourite  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire, the  Produce  Stakes  was  a trial  of  one  of  the  favourites  for  the 
Cesarewitch.  This  was  Lord  Bradford’s  Quicklime,  who  was  to 
meet  Dutch  Oven,  the  winner  of  last  year’s  St.  Leger,  at  weight 
for  sex.  Odds  of  7 to  2 were  laid  on  Dutch  Oven,  and  4 to  i 
was  laid  against  Quicklime.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
St.  Leger  Quicklime  had  been  unplaced,  but  he  had  won  the 
Epsom  Grand  Prize  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at 
Ascot.  Rozelle  made  the  running  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
race,  but  towards  the  end  Quicklime  took  the  lead  and  held  it  to 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  winning  post,  where  Dutch  Oven  passed 
him  and  won  easily  by  a neck.  When  horses  win  easily  by  a 
neck  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  Archer,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  by  how  much  more  they  might  not  have  won. 

There  was  a great  contrast  between  the  sport  on  the  first  and 
that  on  the  second  day  of  tlie  meeting,  nor  would  it  be  too  much 
to  say  that  on  the  latter  it  was  very  bad.  Lord  Cawdor’s 
Perdita  II.,  a large  and  lengthy  two-year  filly  by  Hampton  out 
of  Hermione,  won  a Selling  Sweepstake  so  easily  that  she  was 
bought  in  for  560  guineas — 260  guineas  beyond  the  price  for  which 
she  was  entered  to  be  sold.  Baron  Rothschild’s  Skye  was  made  a 
strong  favoiarite  for  the  Welter  Handicap.  It  is  said  that  the 
colt  was  backed,  by  one  person  or  another,  to  about  a couple  of 
thousand  pounds.  Fordham  was  riding  him,  and  all  promised 
well  until  he  reached  the  post,  when  he  bolted  three  times,  and 
in  his  last  break-away  he  got  on  the  tan-gallop  and  disported 
himself  on  this,  at  his  best  pace,  for  over  a mile.  At  last  he 
stopped  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  Fordham,  perceiying  that  the 
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beast  was  completely  “pmupecl  out,”  dismounted  and  took  no 
part  in  the  race.  Grand aiaster  became  the  favourite  for  the 
troduce  Stakes,  and  Grenville,  who  had  run  Chislehurst  to  a head 
at  Goslbrth  Park,  when  receiving  9 lbs.,  was  the  second  favourite. 
The  third  favourite  was  Rookery,  who  had  shown  much  promise 
last  season.  Grenville  made  the  running  as  far  as  the  Bushe.s, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Rookery  and  Grandmaster,  but  when  he 
reached  the  Dip  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  Grandmaster  ran  on 
to  the  winning-post  a length  in  advance  of  Rookery,  Grenville 
being  three-quarters  of  a length  behind  the  filly.  Lucerne  and 
Hornpipe  were  the  first  and  second  favourites  for  the  Great 
Eastern  Handicap,  but  they  were  both  heavily  weighted,  and  the 
race  was  left  to  the  light-weight  division.  Amy  Melville,  a five- 
year-old,  carrying  6st,,  who  had  lost  a great  nupiber  of  races  and 
■won  remarkably  few,  won  by  three  lengths  from  Narcissa,  the 
winner  of  the  Welter  Handicap  at  Epsom.  Lord  Rosebery  won 
both  the  first  and  the  last  race  of  the  day,  which  was  a dull  one. 

In  the  Produce  Stakes  on  the  Thursday,  Lord  Falmouth's  two- 
year-old  colt,  Plarvester,  who  had  hitherto  disappointed  his 
admirers,  made  the  running  throughout  the  race  and  won  in 
a cantei’lby  a length  and  a half,  although  he  had  started  but  third 
favourite  and  had  a tolerably  good  field  behind  him.  The  course 
for  this  race  was  only  about  five  furlongs,  which  exactly  suited 
the  speedy  Knight  Errant,  who  ran  second.  Talisman  was  the  first 
favourite,  but  Harvester  had  beaten  him  by  half  a length  in  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes  in  July.  In  the  same  race  Harvester  had  run 
within  half  a length  of  the  famous  Superba,  when  receiving  4 lbs. 
and  sex.  There  was  a fine  race  between  Tombola  and  Satire  for 
the  Snailwell  Stakes ; Flemington,  who  had  started  first  favourite, 
was  unplaced.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes  had  promised  to 
be  an  interesting  race,  as  Ossian  and  Chislehurst  were  entered  for 
it,  but  neither  of  the  piair  went  to  the  post.  In  their  absence  a 
first  favourite  was  made  of  Ladislas,  who  had  been  third — a couple 
of  lengths  away — to  Ossian  and  Chislehurst  in  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Stakes,  and  nowhere  to  them  in  the  St.  Leger.  Hamako  was 
second  favourite,  but  this  colt  had  been  going  to  do  great  things 
so  often  without  accomplishing  them  that  he  was  distrusted, 
although  he  was  receiving  5 lbs.  from  Ladislas.  Archer  made  the 
running  on  Ladislas,  but  Fordham,  after  waiting  on  him  with 
Hamako,  made  a rush  from  the  Dip,  and  won  by  a neck.  After 
the  race  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  result  tended 
to  show  that  Ladislas  had  fallen  off  or  that  Hamako  had 
improved,  and  the  question  was  of  considerable  importance,  as 
Hamako  is  engaged  in  the  Cambridgeshire.  The  prettiest  race  of 
the  day  was  that  for  the  Nursery  Stakes.  Sixteen  two-year-olds 
started,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  Loch  Ranza  won  by  half  a 
length  from  Sir  George  Chetwynd’s  Quilt,  who  was  only  a head  in 
front  of  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  lambic.  The  winner  had  been  the 
second  favourite.  Prince  William,  the  first  favourite,  who  was 
giving  a great  deal  of  weight  to  each  of  his  opponents,  was  un- 
placed. The  first  favourite  was  also  beaten  in  the  October  Handi- 
cap, which  was  won  by  MacMahon,  the  winner  of  the  Y"ork  Cup. 
Vista,  the  first  favourite,  was  second,  half  a dozen  lengths  behind 
him,  and  Scobell  was  third  ; but  the  winner  had  very  much  the 
best  of  the  weights. 

Assuming  from  his  form  in  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes 
that  Ladislas  had  deteriorated,  backers  made  Grandmaster  a 
better  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  on  the  Friday ; but 
in  doing  this  they  miscalculated,  for  Ladislas  won  very  easily. 
The  effect  of  this  race  was  to  send  Hamako  up  in  the  betting 
for  the  Cambridgeshire.  The  backers  were  decidedly  “ out 
of  form”  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  as  in  each  of 
the  first  four  races  the  second  favourite  was  successful.  A 
beautiful  filly  appeared  in  public  for  the  first  time  in  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes.  This  was  Lord  Falmouth’s  Busybody,  by 
Petrarch  out  of  Spinaway,  who  started  first  favourite.  Spring 
Morn,  who  had  been  second  to  Superba  for  the  Champagne 
Stakes,  was  second  favourite.  Busybody,  who  ran  in  rather  a raw 
manner,  won  very  cleverly  by  a length,  and  Knight  Errant  ran 
second  for  the  third  time  during  the  meeting.  There  was  a 
splendid  race  for  a Svreepstakes,  for  which  there  was  only  a head 
between  the  first  and  second  and  the  second  and  third.  The 
weather  while  the  racing  was  going  on  was  fortunately  fine  on 
all  the  four  days  of  the  meeting ; but  there  was  a good  deal  of 
rain  at  other  times  during  the  week. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  week  of  Ihe  First  October 
Meeting  was  the  advertisetuent  of  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  a new 
weight-for-age  race  which  is  to  take  place  at  Sandown  in  July 
1886.  This  will  be  the  most  valuable  race  ever  contested,  being- 
worth  io,oooh  Four  subscriptions^  beginning  at  jol.  and  ending 
at  5of.,  have  to  be  paid,  the  whole  .stake  amounting  to  i lol.  for 
each  starter.  Considering  the  many  ills  that  horseflesh  is  heir  to, 
the  two  years  and  seven  months  that  are  to  elapse  between  the 
days  of  the  nomination  and  the  race,  and  the  constantly  recurring 
subscriptions,  the  Eclipse  Stakes  has  very  much  the  look  of  a 
tontine,  ending  with  a race  among  the  survivors. 

The  Middle  Park  Breeding  Stud,  which  was  established  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  was  broken  up  for  the  third  time,  last  month. 
In  1872  it  realized  about  124,000/.,  in  1878  48,195  guineas,  and 
this  year  something  over  10,000/.  In  the  two  earlier  sales  several 
stallions  had  been  sold ; but,  on  the  late  occasion,  Scottish  Chief, 
who  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  old,  was  the  only  sire  offered 
for  sale.  He  had  cost  8,000/.,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  the  sire  of 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  winners  whose  earnings  amount  to  as 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  He  was  now  sold  for  500  guineas. 
At  the  former  sale  a brood  mare  had  been  sold  for  2,500  guineas  ; 


but  now  the  highest  price  given  for  a mare  was  500  guineas.  Nor 
did  the  foals  realize  prices  at  all  approaching  those  given  at  the 
previous  sale.  The  largest  sum  now  given  was  500,  whereas 
850  guineas  were  paid  for  a foal  at  the  preceding  sale.  Even  that 
price  had  been  considerably  exceeded  at  the  Cobham  sale  in  1879, 
when  1,100  guineas  were  given  for  a foal  by  Scottish  Chief. 
Count  Lehndorff,  in  his  Horse-Breeding  Recollections,  which  we 
lately  noticed,  questions  the  likelihood  of  large  breeding  studs 
succeeding,  and,  when  noticing  the  first  sale  of  the  Middle  Park 
Stud,  he  hints  that  in  his  opinion  it  occurred  at  a particularly 
happy  moment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  of  the 
final  break-up  of  the  Middle  Park  establishment  without  regret,  as 
it  was  undoubtedly,  when  at  its  best,J  the  most  famous  stud  farm 
ever  known. 


REVIEWS. 


ST.  LAWRENCE,  READING.* 

This  book  appears  at  a very  opportune  moment.  We  hardly 
suppose  that  Mr.  Kerry  timed  its  publication  with  reference 
to  the  Church  Congress  at  Reading,  one  of  the  inaugural  services 
being  held  in  the  church  to  which  his  volume  is  devoted,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  seasonable.  The  coincidence  is  a happy  one, 
which  we  cannot  doubt  many  of  the  members  of  Congress,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  will  be  glad  to  profit  by.  Whatever  makes 
Church  life  in  past  days  more  real  and  more  vivid,  and  enables 
us  to  grasp  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England 
more  firmly,  is  not  only  interesting,  but  most  valuable.  By 
nothing  is  this  more  effectually  done  than  by  the  records  of 
one  of  our  great  town  churches.  The  history  of  every  old  parish 
church  in  England — as  Mr.  Kerry  remarks,  “everywhere  the  ancient 
centre  of  parochial  life  ” — is  in  a great  measure  typical  of  the 
history  of  the  national  Church,  and  of  the  successive  generations 
•whose  spiritual  mother  she  was.  An  examination  of  Mr. 
Kerry's  volume  shows  that  this  is  specially  the  case  with 
St.  Lawrence’s,  Reading.  Its  “ archives,”  he  truly  states,  “ are 
amongst  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  in  England,”  affording 
“ not  only  a wonderful  insight  into  the  history  and  changes  of 
the  fabric,  the  exquisite  nature  of  its  furniture  and  decorations, 
but  also  illustrating  to  a great  extent  the  parochial  life  ” of  the 
centuries  over  which  they  extend.  Few  churches  can  exhibit  so 
long  and  so  perfect  a series  of  records.  Beginning  in  1410,  that 
memorable  year  which  witnessed  the  second  organized  attempt  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  disendow  the  Church  of  England  and 
secularize  her  property,  and  its  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
mainly  through  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Henry  V.,  the  series  continues  almost  unbroken  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  interesting  selections  from  these  records, 
made  with  admirable  judgment  by  Mr.  Kerry — their  publication 
in  extenso  he  leaves  to  those  of  larger  means  and  ampler  leisure  ; 
might  not  the  Camden  Society  or  soma  kindred  association  take 
it  up  ? — reflect  with  the  unquestionable  accuracy  of  a dispassionate 
witness  the  successive  vicissitudes  through  which  the  faith,  the 
worship  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  have  passed  during  the 
nearly  five  centuries  which  they  cover,  and  testify  to  the  unbroken 
identity  which,  under  all  outward  changes,  links  the  present  with 
the  past,  leaving  no  sensible  gap  between  the  humble  wooden 
church  of  the  Saxon  burgh,  burnt  by  the  Danes  on  their  inroad  in 
871,  and  again,  together  with  the  Abbess  Leveva’s  little  convent 
which  had  risen  on  the  same  site,  on  their  second  incursion  in 
1006,  and  the  stately  stone  edifice,  whose  lofty  pinnacled  tower 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  approach  to  Reading  by 
the  Great  Western.  True,  it  stands  no  longer  on  its  original  site. 
When  Henry  I.  founded  his  magnificent  Benedictine  Abbey  on 
the  headland  between  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet,  the  place  of 
the  original  Saxon  stronghold  and  later  settlement,  to  re- 
ceive the  priceless  relic  of  the  hand  of  St.  James,  which, 
according  to  Hovedeu,  h'ls  daughter  Maud  had  brought  with  her, 
together  with  the  Imperial  crown,  on  her  return  as  a childless 
widow  from  her  German  home,  he  swept  away  the  old  church  and 
re-erected  it  just  outside  the  abbey  precincts.  Of  this  second 
church  no  more  remains  than  a piece  of  wall  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  nave,  together  with  some  capitals  and  other  frag- 
ments of  Norman  work,  brought  to  light  during  the  restoration 
of  the  tower  in  1882.  But  it  is  the  same  parish  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kerry,  while  “ the  Saxon 
vill  with  its  humble  church  and  convent  have  long  since  passed 
away,  and  the  stately  monastic  foundation  which  supplanted 
them  is  now  a crumbling  ruin — a perishing  fragment  of  its  former 
grandeur — still  survives,  the  single  representative  of  these  ancient 
associations  and  the  hereditary  successor  of  the  church  of  the 
Saxon  Burg.”  The  ecclesiastical  allegiance  of  Berkshire  has  in  our 
own  days  been  shifted  from  the  See  of  Salisbury,  to  which,  or  rather 
to  its  predecessor  the  See  of  Sherborne,  it  was  first  attached,  on 
the  division  of  the  great  diocese  of  Wessex  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Heddi  in  705  A.D.,  to  that  of  Oxford.  But,  as  Cyprian  has  said, 
“ Episcopatus  unus  est  cujus  a singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur.” 
If  this  unity  is  a fact  in  the  Church  Catholic,  much  more  does  it 
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hold  good  for  a national  Church  amidst  its  necessary  mutations, 
and  we  may  justly  regard  Bishop  Mackarness  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Aldhelni  of  Malmesbury,  while  in  Bishop  Harold  Browne, 
who  preached  one  of  the  inaugural  sermons  of  the  Congress  this 
year  in  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  we  recognise  the  eiglity-third 
Bishop  in  unbroken  descent  from  Birinus,  the  Apostle  of  Wessex, 
and  tlie  seventy-eighth  from  Daniel,  “ reverendissimus  occiden- 
talium  Saxonum  Episcopus,”  as  ho  is  styled  by  his  contemporary 
Beda,  who  gratefully  records  the  help  afforded  by  him  in  the 
supply  of  materials  for  his  history,  who  was  the  first  to  rule  over 
the  newly-constituted  diocese  of  Winchester.  Such  an  uninter- 
rupted lineage,  reaching  over  nearly  twelve  centuries,  is  a fact  of 
no  light  moment. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  fabric  may  be  soon  dismissed. 
Mr.  Kerry  deals  but  slightly  with  it — more  slightly  indeed  than  we 
could  desire.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  told  us  at  the 
outset  of  what  parts  the  church  is  composed;  still  better  if  he  had 
given  us  a ground-plan.  We  happen,  however,  to  know  that  the 
church  consists  of  a nave  and  north  aisle,  with  a chancel  and  north 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  A stately  tow-er,  with 
corner  turrets  of  flint  and  stone,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  fabric  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  of  Transitional  date,  erected 
by  Abbot  Hugh  in  1 196,  when  he  assigned  the  church  to  the  newlj'- 
founded  “ hospitium  ” of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  triple  lancets 
in  the  east  gable,  the  arcade  between  the  church  and  the  north 
chapel,  the  south  door,  and  the  other  smaller  portions  belong  to  this 
church.  But,  like  most  of  our  town  churches,  its  general  aspect  is 
Perpendicular.  In  1440  collections  were  made  “ ad  opus  ecclesice.” 
In  1458  the  grand  west  tower  was  erected  and  the  north  arcade 
built.  These  arches,  not  proving  lofty  enough,  in  1520-2  the 
columns  were  raised  and  the  arches  stilted,  and  new  windows  made 
in  the  choir  and  other  parts.  A south  transept,  erected  in  1637 
by  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  “ for  the  peculiar  use  of  himself  and  his 
posteritie,  as  well  for  their  seates  there  as  for  their  burial-place 
underneath,”  filled  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  family,  was,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  demolished  during  one  of  the  “restora- 
tions ” the  unfortunate  edifice  has  sufi'ered,  and  “ the  outer  pave- 
ment now  covers  the  graves  of  numerous  members  of  this  fiimily.” 
Running  west  from  this  chapel  to  the  front  of  the  tower  we  can 
remember  a very  picturesque  covered  walk,  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  known  as  “Blagrave’s  Piazza.”  This  was  erected  in  1619  by 
a bequest  from  Mr.  Richard  Blagrave,  a once  famous  mathema- 
tician of  the  town,  “ Mathesios  encomiis  celeberrimus,”  the  author 
(in  1585)  of  The  MathematicalJewel  and  other  long-since  forgotten 
works,  whose  quaint  monument,  adorned  with  female  figures  pre- 
senting him,  in  cloak  and  ruff,  with  the  five  regular  solids,  stands 
against  the  south  wall.  The  demolition  of  this  cloister  is  a distinct 
loss  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  church,  besides  wiping  out  a 
page  in  the  history  of  the  town.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
injured  ghost  of  Mr.  Blagrave  broke  the  slumbers  of  the  sapient 
town  councillors  by  whom  so  great  a wrong  was  perpetrated. 

We  gather  from  Mr.  Kerry’s  pages  that  St.  La  wrence’s  has  been 
subjected  to  the  worst  form  of  restoration,  a restoration  with  a dog- 
matic bias.  For  many  years  the  parish  groaned  under  the  narrowest 
Puritan  rule.  During  this  unhappy  period  thechurchenduredits  first 
restoration.  The  then  incirmbent  felt  it  his  duty  as  a sound  Pro- 
testant to  obliterate  every  relic  of  Popery  which  bad  escaped  the 
axes  and  hammers  of  the  iconoclasts  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
fanatics  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  There  was  not  much  left  to 
destroy.  But  he  went  to  work  with  a will,  and  made  a clean 
sweep  of  all  that  could  offend  Evangelical  sensitiveness.  Mr.  Kerry 
records  with  grief  that  the  rood-loft  stairs,  discovered  in  1848,  were 
instantly  “ filled  with  rubble  and  grouting ; that  the  mutilated 
piscina,  sedilia,  and  aumbries  in  the  chancel  (one  of  the  latter 
retaining  a portion  of  the  wood  and  ironwork  of  its  doors),  “pre- 
viously hidden  by  a large  wooden  altar-screen  of  the  Georgian  era,” 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  were  “ entirely  filled  up  ” ; that  the 
stalls  set  up  in  St.  John’s  Chapel  by  tlie  bequest  of  Henry  Kelsall, 
one  of  the  rich  clothiers  of  the  town,  in  1493,  were  removed  from 
their  original  historic  position,  the  chancel  arch  pulled  down  and 
widened,  and  many  other  minor  equally  unjustifiable  alterations 
made.  The  most  lamentable  act  of  destruction  remains  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  The  removal  of  the  spacious  wooden  reredos  which 
covered  the  whole  of  the  east  wall  was  the  means  of  revealing 
under  five  successive  layers  of  decoration  “ a magnificent  fresco  of 
the  Annunciation  ” in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  upper 
part,  above  the  Transitional  triplet,  a large  painting  of  seven 
figures,  nearly  the  size  of  life,  “ representing  the  Transfiguration,” 
the  whole  of  the  figures,  and  especially  the  faces,  being  “ ex- 
quisitely painted.”  From  the  rarity  of  the  subject,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  treatment,  and  its  admirable  state  of  presers’ation, 
this  example  of  mediaeval  religious  art  demanded  the  most 
reverent  preservation.  But  the  Vicar,  in  the  spirit,  if  not 
in  the  actual  language,  of  the  stern  puritanical  Synod  of  Elvira, 
issued  his  edict,  “ placet  picturas  in  ecclesia  esse  non  debeve,  ne 
quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in  p.arietibus  depingatur  ” ; and,  as  Mr. 
Kerry  feelingly  records,  “ sad  to  say,  this  picture  was  ‘ hacked 
down  ’ at  his  desire  while  Mr.  Billing  ” (the  architect  employed  in 
the  restoration)  “ was  in  London.”  On  the  principle  “ like  priest, 
like  people,”  we  cannot  feel  any  surprise  that  the  statues  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Vincent  which  stood  in  the  niches  on  either 
side  of  the  west  tower  doorway  have  been  banished  to  the 
Vicarage  garden,  and  that,  “ owing  to  objections  having  been  made 
by  an  influential  tradesman,”  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Salisbury 
(the  Blessed  Virgin  with  Our  Lord  in  her  arms),  on  a shield  above 
the  doorway,  “ have  not  been  reproduced.”  Mr.  Kerry’s  sensible 


remarks  on  this  falsification  of  history  deserve  to  be  read  and 
pondered  by  all  would-be  church- restorers  : — 

Tills  is  much  to  be  reKretted.  for  in  every  honest  restoration  original 
types  slioiilcl  be  carefully  followed.  Ancient  edilices  are  not  exponents  of 
modern  thought.  Wc  restore  them  in  iheif  integrity  as  relics  of  the  past; 
as  monuments  of  a bygone  age.  In  stamping  them  with  our  own  impress 
wc  falsify  history  and  the  history  of  art,  and  proclaim  our  own  incompe- 
tence to  deal  with  the  precious  heirlooms  our  generous  forefathers  have 
bequeathed  to  their  children. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  surprise  and  regret  that  during  the  repair 
of  1867,  when  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  sounder  counsels 
would  have  prevailed,  the  richly  panelled  and  painted  ceiling  in 
the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave,  “ showing  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
rood-loft,”  was  removed,  together  with  the  dormer  windows. 
One  of  these  certainly  dated  from  1436,  and  claimed  preservation 
as  an  early  example  of  a somewhat  unusual  architectural  feature 
in  ecclesiastical  buildings.  One  would  give  much  to  see  this 
noble  old  church,  with  all  its  historical  accretions  and  furniture  of 
various  ages,  as  it  stood  half  a century  ago,  before  it  was  touched 
by  the  “ restorer.” 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  that  which  confers  on  St.  Lawrence 
Church  its  greatest  historic  interest,  and  must  make  it  ever 
memorable  by  English  Churchmen,  its  connexion  with  the  great 
Archbishop  whom  his  present  successor  on  the  primatial  throne 
has  not  scrupled  to  call  “ the  martyred  Laud.”  Probably  no  object 
in  the  church  can  be  gazed  on  with  deeper  feelings  than  the  panelled 
octagonal  font,  for  the  carving  and  setting  up  of  which  “ Master 
Cheyney  the  mason”  was  fetched  from  Woisey’s  new  works  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1520,  the  bribe  of  a “ hosecloth”  being  given  to 
the  overseer  to  let  him  come.  To  this,  almost  exactly  two  hundred 
and  ninety  years  ago,  was  brought  to  be  baptized  the  wealthy 
Broad  Street  clothier’s  little  firstborn  son,  who  was  destined  to 
exercise  so  powerful  and  lasting  an  influence  over  the  Church  and 
realm  of  England.  “That  we  have  our  Prayer-book,  our  altar, 
even  our  episcopacy  itself,  we  may,  humanly  speaking,  thank  Laud.” 
So  writes,  and  so  truly  writes,  the  late  Dr.  Mozley,  adding  (the 
whole  passage  is  still  worth  reading.  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  227),  “ Laud 
saved  the  English  Church.  That  any  one  of  Catholic  predilections 
can  belong  to  the  English  Church  is  owing,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
to  Laud.  . . . He  stopped  her  just  in  time,  as  she  was  rapidly 
going  downhill,  and  he  saved  all  the  Catholicism  which  the  reign 
of  Genevan  influence  had  left  her.”  If  “ the  English  Church  in 
her  Catholic  aspect  is  a memorial  of  Laud,”  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  a more  fitting  shrine  for  the  visits  of  the  members  of  a 
Congress  representing  that  Church  in  her  most  Catholic  character, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  than  the  church  under  whose  roof 
one  to  whom — with  all  his  faults  and  mistakes,  which  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant — so  immense  a debt  is  due,  was 
admitted  into  her  body,  and  where  the  future  Archbishop  must,  as 
a child,  for  years  have  worshipped,  submitted  to  his  first  catechizing, 
and  received  his  earliest  religious  teaching.  The  entries  of  the 
Laud  family,  printed  by  Mr.  Kerry  from  the  church  books,  are  full 
of  interest.  That  of  the  Archbishop's  baptism  is,  to  our  surprise, 
not  given.  We  hope  the  Register  has  not  perished.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  known  the  exact  day.  The  house 
where  Laud  was  born  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Broad  Street.  Its 
site,  according  to  Mr.  Kerry,  is  now  called  “ Lawd  Place.”  (This 
spelling  “ Lawd,”  not  “ Laud,”  is  that  uniformly  found  in  the 
Registers.)  According  to  the  scurrilous  libels  which,  as  he  himself 
remarked,  “ raked  him  out  of  the  dunghill,”  his  birthplace  was  a 
thatched  cottage  “ between  the  stocks  and  the  cage.”  That  he  “ had 
not  the  good  I'ortune  to  be  born  a gentleman,”  a charge  to  which 
he  told  Heylin  he  “ pleaded  guilty,”  appears  from  Mr.  Kerry’s 
extracts.  His  mother’s  first  husband,  John  Robinson,  who,  like 
her  second,  was  a clothier  in  the  town,  stands  in  the  Obit  Book 
1570-71  as  “good  man  Robynsori  the  fullar.”  On  the  death  of 
his  paternal  grandmother  in  1578-79,  the  entry  is  “ Itm  for  the 
knill  of  W”  Lawds  mother  ij^  v‘'.”  When  in  1593-94,  just  as 
his  illustrious  son,  then  approaching  his  twenty-first  year,  had  been 
admitted  a Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  William  Lawd  himself  died;  and 
seven  years  later,  1601,  his  widow — who  had  watched  with  so 
much  tender  care  over  her  distinguished  son’s  sickly  infancy,  and 
just  lived  to  see  his  ordination — followed  him  to  the  grave,  tlie 
same  lowly  style  is  maintained,  “ Received  for  Wilhn  Lawds 
grave  vij“  inj**  ’ ; “R"^  for  the  graue  of  Wyddowe  Lawd  & for 
breking  the  ground  vij®  viij**.”  William  Lawd  the  elder  was  in 
a large  way  of  business,  “ living  in  a plentiful  condition,”  h.aving 
several  looms  in  his  own  house  and  employing  many  weavers 
out  of  doors.  His  wife,  Lucy  Webbe,  a native,  like  himself, 
of  Wokingham,  was  the  sister  of  a City  knight.  Sir  William 
Webbe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1591.  But,  however  prosperous 
his  trade  might  be,  he  was  still  a trader,  and  the  unwn-itten  law 
of  social  etiquette  might  not  be  broken.  The  same  pages  in 
which  he  and  his  family  stand  recorded  without  any  complimentary 
prefix  give  us  “ Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Ffilmer,  old  Mr.  Child,  Mr. 
Whitebead  of  the  Queen’s  Stable,”  and  the  ’like.  “ Quod  generi 
demas  tantum  virtutibus  addes.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  no  monuments  to  be  found  to 
the  Archbishop's  family  in  St.  Lawrence's.  Such  memorials,  as 
Mr.  Kerry  remarks,  would  most  certainly  have  been  destroyed  bv 
the  “ Roundheads  and  Rebells  ” when  quartered  in  this  church 
in  1643.  It  does,  however,  excite  some  astonishment  to  read  that 
“ there  is  no  memorial  in  the  town  of  Reading  to  the  Archbishop 
or  his  family,  although  this  prelate  was  one  of  its  greatest 
benefactors.”  The  Church  Congress  affords  an  opportunity  for 
remedying  this  defect.  Many  would  be  found  glad  to  contribute 
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to  a memorial  tablet  in  St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  recording  the  fact 
of  the  Archbishop’s  baptism.  We  trust  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  “ restore  ” the  font.  It  has  been  only  too  severely 
handled  already,  having  been  “ submitted  to  the  ‘ drag,’  and  its 
venerable  appearance  greatly  injured  during  the  present  century.” 
Something,  however,  should  be  done  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  names  in  English  Church  history — 
certainly  the  greatest  man  to  whom  Reading  has  given  birth.  An 
additional  reason  for  a memorial  to  Laud  in  St.  Lawrence’s  Church 
is  that  the  advowson,  which  had  passed  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
King,  was  purchased  by  him,  and,  after  being  largely  augmented, 
was  presented  by  him  to  his  College  of  St.  John’s,  O.vford.  From 
this  body  it  passed  by  exchange,  during  Bishop  Wilberforce’s 
episcopate,  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  Laud  memorials  presented  by  Mr. 
Kerry  has  left  us  little  space  to  speak  of  the  other  parts  of  his 
most  interesting  and  well-edited  volume.  We  had  marked  many 
passages  for  quotation,  especially  those  relating  to  the  altars,  of 
which  there  were  probably  eight  in  the  church,  certainly  six,  the 
number  sold  in  1549,  when  the  high  altar  was  bought  by  one  Mr. 
Bell  for  6s.  8d.  One  was  dedicated  to  St.  Blaise,  the  patron  of  wool- 
staplers,  with  reference  to  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  town,  and 
another,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  was  set  in  the  gallery  of  the 
rood-loft,  with  a famous  image  of  the  saint  on  horseback,  with 
“ bills,  gyrdle,  sword,  and  dager.”  Much  might  be  said  about  the 
“ Holy  Loaf,”  “ Singing  Bread,”  “ Bride  Pastes,”  and  “ Bride 
Cup,”  such  as  that  from  which  Leland  tells  us  Philip  and  Mary 
drank  “ hallowed  wine  and  sops  ” at  their  ill-assorted  wedding  in 
AVinchester  Cathedral,  or  that  from  which  Petruchio,  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

Qiiafied  off  the  muscadel, 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton’s  face. 

The  pews,  the  galleries  (one  built  in  1768  by  the  then  Vicar,  over 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  with  pews,  the  rents  of  which  went  in 
augmentation  of  his  salary),  the  bells,  the  clock  (the  earliest  men- 
tion of  which  is  in  1433),  the  little  Jack  with  bis  hammer,  that 
struck  the  quarters  (in  1498-9,  \d.  was  paid  for  the  “ settyng  of 
Jak,  with  the  hangyng  of  his  bell  and  mendyng  his  bond  ”),  the 
relics  (including  a silver-gilt  gridiron  enshrining  a bone  of  St. 
Lawrence),  the  books  of  Pricksong,  vestments,  banners,  and  church 
plate,  the  Morice-dancers,  Robin  Hood,  the  May-day  pastimes, 
and  the  Mysteries  (lod.  was  paid  in  1507  for  “ij.  ells  of  cres  cloth 
for  to  make  Eve  a cote  ”),  the  Obit  Books  and  list  of  Collection  by 
Briefs — all  furnish  illustrations  of  the  life,  amusements,  habits,  and 
worship  of  our  forefathers  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  on. 
But  for  these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 
Mr.  Kerry  may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a parochial 
history  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Thomas  North’s 
admirable  volume  on  St.  Martin’s,  Leicester.  Higher  praise  could 
not  be  given. 


THICKER  THAN  WATER.* 

IN  Thicker  than  Water  Mr.  Payn  shows  the  familiar  freshness 
and  versatility  which  make  him  one  of  the  most  popular  as 
well  as  the  most  prolific  of  novelists.  The  story  seldom  or  never 
drags,  and  it  abounds  in  sensation  of  one  kind  or  another.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  nothing  very  sensational  in  the  plot,  which 
turns  on  a surprise  for  which  we  are  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared. But  we  live  among  remarkable  or  original  people,  who 
meet  with  a variety  of  remarkable  and  more  or  less  original  in- 
cidents, as  adventures  come  to  the  adventurous  ; while  the  scenes 
of  the  story  are  perpetually  shifting,  from  town  to  country, 
from  country  back  to  town,  and  from  the  fashionable  end  of 
London  to  the  extreme  East.  Mr.  Payn  has  the  gift  of  a re- 
tentive memory  with  quick  powers  of  observation.  And  we 
should  suppose  that  he  never  throws  away  a chance,  nor  misses 
an  opportunity  for  treasuring  up  serviceable  materials.  Doubt- 
less, as  in  the  case  of  all  novelists  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  realistic,  the  casual  acquaintances  to  whom 
he  may  be  introduced  must  often  be  sitting  unconsciously  to  a 
portrait-painter  or  caricaturist;  while  more  intimate  friends,  if 
their  persons  are  disguised,  may  recognize  in  his  pages  salient 
features  in  their  idiosyncrasies.  Yet  it  is  evidently  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Payn,  as  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  the  craft,  that  the 
character-drawing  of  a clever  novel  should  be  a judicious  mingling 
of  the  real  with  the  imaginative ; and  perhaps  some  of  the  per- 
sonages in  Thicker  than  Water  have  even  more  of  the  fantastic 
about  them  than  of  the  fanciful.  There  is,  for  example,  Mr. 
Beryl  Peyton,  millionaire  and  philanthropist,  who  had  certainly 
laboured  indefatigably  in  his  lifetime  to  have  the  disposition  of 
his  property  disputed  after  his  death.  Mr.  Peyton  is  eccentric,  in- 
consistent, and  yet  very  fairly  credible ; for  a man  who  shows  him- 
self fanatically  enthusiastic  in  his  benevolence  can  hardly  be  abso- 
lutely sane  on  all  other  points.  The  prominence  that  is  given  him 
throughout  the  book  is  due  not  only  to  his  obtrusively  combative 
personality,  but  to  a close  connexion  with  the  heroine.  Mr.  Peyton’s 
eccentricities  were  an  inviting  subject  for  Mr.  Payn,  since  they  take 
us  into  all  manner  of  strange  places  and  introduce  us  to  all  kinds 
of  remarkable  company.  Peyton,  whose  heavy  purse  is  always 
in  his  hand,  delights  in  monstrosities,  both  moral  and  physical. 
That  a man  or  a woman  should  have  a crotchet  serves  of  itself  as 
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an  introduction  to  him.  Nor  is  he  a gentleman  who  is  addicted  to 
doing  things  by  halves.  When  he  holds  out  a hand  to  anybody, 
that  person  need  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  although  he 
must  always  count  with  the  chance  of  falling  out  of  his  protector’s 
good  graces.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  Peyton  is  long-suflering 
itself,  and  nothing  but  the  most  shortsighted  selfishness  is  likely 
to  alienate  him.  He  is  so  long-suffering,  indeed,  that  he  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  shortsighted,  though  he  has  the  sharpest  of 
eyes  for  the  foibles  of  his  iellow-creatures.  In  reality  he  is  a 
benevolent  misanthrope,  if  the  two  terms  are  compatible ; he  sees 
his  self-seeking  proteges  with  their  native  deformities  ; but  then 
he  expects  very  little  of  human  nature.  Nothing  short  of  some 
exceptional  exhibition  of  malignity  induces  him  to  have  any  of 
them  brought  up  for  judgment,  or  to  sentence  them  on  con- 
viction to  summary  expulsion  from  his  paradise.  For  in  his 
magnificent  mansion  of  Letcombe  Hall  in  Dorsetshire,  Mr.  Peyton 
has  assembled  a houseful  of  fortune-hunters.  Superficially  bril- 
liant men  and  women  who,  notwithstanding  their  cleverness, 
have  been  disastrous  social  failures,  have  their  board,  their  lodg- 
ing, and  even  their  washing  gratis.  They  live  in  clover  and 
pass  their  leisure  in  plotting  and  backbiting.  Every  man  or 
woman  of  them  is  looking  for  a legacy,  and  grudging  the 
others  their  hopes  of  the  reversion  of  Mr.  Peyton’s  wealth.  His 
generous  hospitality  gives  tacit  encouragement  to  expectations 
which  from  the  first  we  see  to  be  chimerical.  But  it  is  a happy 
thought  of  Mr.  Payn  when  he  casts  his  womanly  though  spirited 
heroine,  with  the  young  man  who  is  in  a fair  way  of  winning  her 
a.'lections,  into  that  hideous  assemblage  of  scandalmongers.  No 
doubt  the  young  lady  has  influential  friends  and  protectors  in  Mr. 
Peyton  himself  and  his  kindly  old  wife.  Y'^et  we  are  made  to  feel 
ever-increasing  anxiety  as  to  the  maiden  whose  reputation  is  at 
the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  conspirators,  and  whose  girlish  want  of 
caution  is  likely  to  play  her  false.  And  our  interest  is  made  to 
culminate  in  the  highly  dramatic  scene  where  her  character  is 
triumphantly  vindicated  from  calumny  and  her  enemies  are  sig- 
nally discomfited.  By  a neat  stroke  of  retributive  justice,  the 
charges  forged  against  her  recoil  on  those  who  had  invented 
them,  and  it  is  her  enemies  who  are  thrust  out  of  Mr.  Peyton's 
doors. 

Mr.  Payn  brings  all  his  ingenuity  to  bear  on  the  vicissitudes  that 
befall  his  heroine  and  the  difficMties  that  beset  her.  Although  it 
is  only  for  a brief  space  of  time  that  she  endures  actual  privations 
and  anxieties,  her  fortunes  to  the  last  are  sufficiently  precarious. 
Apparently  with  no  relations  in  particular,  she  has  nevertheless 
friends  influential  enough  to  procure  her  an  excellent  situation. 
Under  the  roof  of  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Beckett  in  Park  Lane,  she  is 
treated  rather  as  a petted  daughter  than  a hired  companion;  and, 
had  all  gone  according  to  the  wishes  of  her  patroness,  she  might 
have  married  well  and  been  comfortably  dowered.  Unfortunately 
for  her,  though  in  all  innocence  and  unconsciousne,ss,  she  becomes 
the  successful  rival  of  the  middle-aged  but  still  comely  Mrs. 
Beckett.  Then  we  have  a very  pretty  analysis  of  the  results  of 
feminine  disappointment  and  vindictiveness.  Mrs.  Beckett  natu- 
rally gives  herself  no  time  to  think,  and  her  high-spirited  though 
hitherto  complacent  companion  is  insulted  beyond  the  possibility 
of  immediate  reconciliation.  The  next  scenes  in  Miss  Marvon’s 
strange,  eventful  history  are  more  amusing,  if  less  exciting,  than 
those  when  she  has  subsequently  found  a refuge  in  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Peyton.  Nothing  can  be  in  greater  contrast  with  the 
splendours  of  Letcombe  or  Park  Lane  than  the  genteel  squalor 
of  Tidman’s  private  hotel  and  boarding-house.  Yet,  human 
nature  being  much  the  same  everywhere,  we  have  the  same  petty 
cliques,  the  same  paltry  jealou.sies,  the  same  displays  of  miser- 
able spite  among  the  pauperized  old  gentlewomen  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  boarding-house.  But,  if  Miss  Marvon’s  generous  faith 
in  the  moral  beauties  of  mankind  had  been  shaken  by  her 
somewhat  melancholy  experiences,  it  might  have  been  restored 
by  the  constancy,  under  the  clouds  of  adversity,  of  a gay  young 
admirer  whom  she  had  snubbed  in  Park  Lane.  Mr.  Charles 
Sotheron  is  made  extremely  amusing  and  a thoroughly  good 
fellow  besides.  He  is  introduced  to  us  with, a happy  touch 
which  is  highly  suggestive  of  his  character.  He  goes  to  pay  a 
morning  visit  to  the  rich  Mrs.  Beckett.  The  stately  butler  “ pre- 
ceded him  up  the  staircase  with  much  solemnity,  but  on  the 
landing  paused,  perceiving  that  the  visitor  was  not  following 
him.  ‘All  right,  my  man,’  said  a cheerful  voice  from  below,  ‘ I 
will  be  with  you  at  the  finish,  but  I really  cannot  go  your  pace.’ 
Then  he  came  up  three  steps  at  a bound,  just  in  time  to  be 
announced  at  the  drawing-room  door  as  Mr.  Sotheron.”  Mr. 
Sotheron  carries  himself  with  just  as  much  independence  towards 
the  pompous  chief-butler’s  mistress,  though  he  treats  her  as  a lady 
and  as  his  senior,  and  with  somewhat  more  respect  than  her  ser- 
vant. But  he  shows  her  that  he  holds  her  riches  in  very  little  regard, 
and  Mrs.  Beckett  likes  him  none  the  worse  for  that.  He  is  almost 
as  much  put  out  as  the  wealthy  widow  when  he  discovers  that, 
like  her,  he  has  a rival  in  his  love  affairs;  but  he  behaves  in  a very 
different  manner.  He  is  touched  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  his 
pride.  So,  with  rare  self-restraint  in  a young  man  of  impetuous 
nature,  he  controls  his  feelings  and  awaits  his  time.  The  time 
appears  at  last  to  have  come  for  him  when  Miss  Marvon  has  ex- 
changed a life  of  indolent  luxury  for  hard  labour  in  copying  law 
papers  at  “ Tidman’s.”  He  bursts  upon  her  in  the  dingy  little 
reception-room  like  a gleam  of  sunshine,  to  be  richly  repaid  by  the 
warmth  of  his  welcome,  and  the  hopes  of  future  interviews  still 
more  affectionate. 

As  good  as  Charlie  Sotheron,  though  in  a very  different  style, 
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13  the  old  family  lawyer,  Mr.  Eennie,  who  has  likewise  fallen 
in  love  with  Miss  Mnrvon,  althouph  his  attachment  is  purely 
platonic.  Her  courage  under  privations  touches  him  so  deeply 
that  he  actually  forgets  his  hardened  business  habits,  and  sends 
her  law  documents  to  be  unnecessarily  copied  in  duplicate, 
paying  her  double  the  regulation  price.  Mr.  Kenuie  is  so  clever 
as  to  have  made  himself  almost  indispensable  to  his  clients ; 
and  he  is  rich  enough  to  be  comparatively  indilferent  as  to 
whether  they  dispense  with  his  assistance  or  not.  Consequently 
he  ligures  in  some  capitally  devised  scenes,  where  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  being  called  upon  for  professional  advice  to  tell  un- 
palatable home  truths  to  Mrs.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Peyton.  E.'vcellent 
in  his  way  too,  although  repulsive,  is  Mr.  Kalpli  Dornay,  a 
cynical,  time-serving  old  man  of  the  world,  who  is  absolutely  un- 
scrupulous as  to  how  he  may  live,  .so  long  as  he  is  constrained 
neither  to  toil  nor  to  spin.  Pie  toadies  or  tries  to  carry  it  with 
a high  hand  according  to  circumstances.  Consequently,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  that  a novelist  with  Mr.  Payn’s  powers  of 
invention  is  sure  to  land  Mr.  Dornay  in  embarrassing  dilemmas. 
Hitherto  he  has  hung  on  to  his  nephew,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Dornay,  and  the  master  of  their  heavily  mortgaged  acres,  when 
he  is  induced  to  pay  his  court  to  Mrs.  Beckett  with  a fair  promise 
of  success.  There  is  an  admirable  episode  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  giving  deadly  offence  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  prospect  of  unlimited 
wealth  in  the  future  gets  the  better  of  gratitude  for  many  favours 
in  the  past.  Mr.  Ralph  decides  for  the  rich  widow,  throwing 
over  his  nephew ; and  we  naturally  expect  that  he  will  himself  be 
thrown  over  in  turn.  But  the  author  subordinates  the  punish- 
ment of  the  old  toady  to  more  pressing  artistic  considerations. 
Mrs.  Beckett,  although  we  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  her 
sufferings,  must  smart  for  her  high-handed  dealings  with  the 
unprotected  heroine.  Nor  could  any  better  way  of  punishing  her 
be  devised  than  that  of  placing  herself  and  her  ample  revenues  at 
the  disposal  of  a selfish  tyrant  like  Ralph  Dornay,  who  knows  well 
that  she  never  really  cared  for  him.  P'ortunately  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Mary  Marvon  is  a much  haqrpier  one ; nor  has  Mr.  Sotheron 
any  reason  to  repent  his  constancy. 


FORESTRY.* 

IN  the  application  of  science  to  forestry  Great  Britain  can  in  no 
degree  pretend  to  vie  with  the  leading  nations  of  the  Conti- 
nent, nor  can  she  in  the  literature  of  sylviculture  lay  claim  to 
the  profusion,  the  variety,  or  the  systematic  treatment  to  which 
the  study  has  attained  in  Germany  and  France.  At  the  pre- 
scientific  period  of  English,  letters  many  a learned  and  enthusiastic 
treatise  bore  ample  witness  to  the  national  love  of  woodland 
life,  with  its  manifold  attractions  for  the  sportsman,  the  naturalist, 
or  the  sentimental  wooer  of  the  dryads  or  wood  nymphs.  The 
legal  aspect  of  the  subject  was  ably  presented  in  Manwood’s 
Forest  Laws  as  early  as  the  year  1598,  and  much  antiquarian 
lore  was  brought  together  in  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  contemporary 
List  of  English  Forests.  In  Evelyn's  Sglva  we  have  the  embodi- 
ment of  what  was  felt  to  be  the  ideal  life  of  an  English 
country  gentleman,  recalling,  in  its  keen  enjoyment  of  nature,  as 
well  as  in  the  charm  of  its  scholarly  periods,  the  idyllic  pictures 
of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Not  less  sympathetic  with  the  pure  and 
genial  life  of  the  woodlands  and  the  art  of  sylviculture  are  the 
writings  of  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Tbovdas  Browne.  It  was  not  so 
much  in  their  bearing  upon  the  arts  of  life,  or  the  wider  utilitarian 
aspect  in  which  forests  are  now  mostly  regarded,  that  the  sylvan 
products  of  nature  were  looked  upon  by  these  worthies  of  a 
bygone  age,  nor  was  it  towards  the  end  of  preserving  or  enhancing 
the  wealth  of  the  woodlands  that  the  legislation  of  that  earlier 
time  was  directed.  It  was  incidentally  and  indirectly  alone  that 
laws  were  laid  down  against  the  devastation  and  destruction 
of  forests.  It  was  as  affording  shelter  and  covert  for  game  that 
the  woods  were  prized  and  upheld,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  a forest,  as  intimated  by  Manwood,  being  that  it  was  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  royal  sport.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
after  much  discussion  of  the  etymology,  that  in  foresta,  which 
first  appears  in  the  capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  we  have  the 
Latinized  form  of  the  German  first,  much  the  same  thing 
in  point  of  meaning  as  Spelman  drove  at  in  the  quaint  derivation 
quod  fores  restat,  “ what  remains  outside  the  town,”  correctly 
describing  a state  of  things  that  the  country  had  known  from  the 
time  of  Caesar.  The  timber-trees  which  in  modern  times  are 
supposed  to  be  the  constituents  of  a forest  are  treated  in  the  laws 
of  the  forest  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  as  covert  for  wild  animals. 
“ A forest,”  writes  Manwood,  “ must  always  have  beasts  of  venery 
abiding  in  it,  otherwise  it  is  no  forest ; and  if  there  be  neither 

* French  Forest  Ordinance  of  1669 ; with  Historical  Sketch  of  Previous 
Treatment  of  Forests  in  France.  Compiled  and  Transl.sted  by  John 
Croumbie  Brown,  LL.D.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Bot.iny  in  University  and 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  &c.  Edinburgh : Oliver  & Boyd.  London ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1883. 

The  Forests  of  England,  and  the  Management  of  them  in  Bygone  Times. 
Compiled  by  John  Croumbie  Brown,  LL.D.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Botany 
in  University  and  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  &c.  Edinburgh  : Oliver  & 
Boyd.  London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1883. 

The  Organization  and  Valuation  of  Forests  on  the  Continental  System,  in 
Theory  and  Practice.  By  J.  L.  L.-Macgregor.  London  : Wyman  & Sons. 
Calcutta : Thacker,  Spink,  & Co.  Bombay : Thacker  & Co.  Melbourne  : 
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beast  of  forest  nor  beast  of  chase  in  the  same,  then  may  men 
fell  their  woods  that  they  have  within  the  forest  and  destroy 
their  covers,  for  that  there  are  no  wild  beasts  remaining  in  it  to 
have  cover  therein.”  To  the  same  effect  is  Blackstone’s  definition 
of  forests  as  “ waste  grounds  belonging  unto  tlie  king,  replenished 
with  all  manner  of  chase  or  venery,  which  are  under  the  king’s 
protection  for  the  sake  of  his  recreation  and  delight.”  The  logical 
differentia  of  a forest,  under  the  broad  genus  of  land,  lay  thus  in 
its  being  a royal  hunting-ground,  its  being  wooded  forming  no 
more  than  an  accident.  Paradoxic.al  as  it  may  appear  to  a modern 
reader,  there  may  be  a forest  where  there  are  no  trees,  and  any 
number  and  extent  of  trees  without  constituting  a forest ; neither 
is  there  anything  nonsensical  in  the  trite  proverbial  saying  that 
the  forest  is  not  to  be  seen  for  the  trees. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  in  connexion  wdth  the  chase  as 
with  its  economical  or  utilitarian  aspect  that  the  study  of  forestry 
now  presses  for  attention.  The  neglect  of  sylviculture,  whether 
as  a branch  of  natural  science  or  as  a constituent  of  natural 
wealth,  is  little  short  of  a disgrace  to  our  country.  When  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  necessity  of  forest  conservation  in  India, 
owing  to  the  ruthless  waste  of  timber,  was  forced  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, all  that  the  official  head  of  the  new  department,  Mr.  H.  Leeds, 
could  do  was  to  visit,  with  introductions  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  forest  schools  of  Saxony  and  France,  where,  under  systematic 
training,  a staff  of  officers  was  organized  for  the  purpose.  For  a 
popular  sketch  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  Continental  schools, 
as  well  as  a general  outline  of  the  history  of  forest  cultivation  and 
of  the  laws  relating  to  woodcraft,  the  chase,  the  rights  to  timber  and 
firewood,  and  the  conservation  of  woodlands,  the  thanks  of  the 
public  are  due  to  Mr.  John  Croumbie  Brown,  who,  in  one  of  the 
little  works  we  have  now  to  bring  under  review,  has  given  a com- 
pendious view  of  the  important  French  Forest  Ordinance  of  1699, 
the  basis  of  all  existent  forest  legislation  in  France,  with  notices  of 
the  previous  treatment  of  forests  in  that  country ; and  in  another, 
has  treated  with  all  the  fulness  admitted  by  its  scanty  limits,  the 
origin  of  the  forests  of  England,  and  their  management  in  bygone 
times.  Starting  from  what  is  to  be  known  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
woodland  country  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Mr.  Brown 
selects  for  special  illustration  Sherwood,  Epping,  Dean,  and  the 
New  Forest.  Notices  are  added  of  “ chases”  which,  by  grant  of  the 
sovereign  to  subjects,  ceased  to  constitute  forests,  such  as  those  of 
Malvern,  Cannock,  and  Hatfield.  Like  chases,  parks  must,  ac- 
cording to  Manwood,  be  royal  grants,  containing  beasts  of  the 
chase,  but  differing  from  chases  and  forests  in  being  enclosed. 
Among  these  Windsor  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Warrens,  de- 
scribed in  old  time  as  “ franchises  or  free  places  privileged  by  pre- 
scription or  grant  from  the  king  for  the  keeping  of  hares  and 
coveys  of  partridges  and  pheasants,”  some  adding  quails,  woodcocks, 
and  waterfowl,  come  within  Mr.  Brown’s  scope,  as  do  also  extinct 
and  submerged  forests.  But  the  main  purport  of  his  work,  which 
has  inspired  a series  of  pamphlets  and  scattered  notices  from  his 
pen,  is  concerned  with  practical  measures  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  this  element  of  national  wealth.  Not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  India  and  the  colonies,  the  devastation  of  wood  by 
man’s  recklessness  or  neglect  has  been  such  as  to  threaten  all  but  an 
extinction  of  the  natural  supply.  Forest  fires  are  in  general  credited 
with  the  most  thorough  and  widespread  destruction  ; but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  human  greed  is  not  wont  to  outdo  the 
forces  of  nature  in  destructiveness.  A local  correspondent  of  the 
Times  recalled  lately  with  apparent  authority  a fire  which  raged 
from  Maine  through  New  Brunswick  in  the  year  1825,  laying  waste 
six  thousand  square  miles,  or  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  wood, 
which  notwithstanding  was  made  good  by  nature’s  bounty  within 
sixty  years,  whereas  this  vast  area  did  not  come  up  to  a tenth 
part  of  that  cut  in  a single  season  by  the  woodman's  axe.  Evelyn’s 
saying  that  men  seldom  plant  trees  until  they'  begin  to  be  wise — 
i.e.  till  they  grow  old,  and  find  by  experience  the  necessity  for  it 
— is  not  less  true  of  communities  and  Governments,  And 
what  Government  has  been  so  tardy  in  growing  wise  as  our  own  ? 
England  alone  of  European  nations  possesses  no  school  of 
forestry.  When  the  first  efforts  were  made  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  organize  a service  for  engineering  purposes  at  Cooper’s 
Hill,  it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  instruction  there 
provided  by  a course  at  one  of  the  forest  schools  of  Germany.  Austria 
has  no  less  than  nine  of  these  schools,  headed  by  the  Imperial 
High  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Vienna,  with  six  pro- 
fessors and  329  students.  In  Prussia  there  are  the  institutions  of 
Neustadt-Eberswalde,  Miinden,  and  Grosse-Schiinebeck.  Saxony, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Saxe- 
Weimar  have  each  a school.  In  Switzerland  the  department  of 
forestry  forms  the  fifth  division  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 
at  Zurich.  France  has  the  admirable  school  of  Nancy,  with 
several  other  agricultural  and  agronomic  colleges.  Russia  has  four 
such  schools  ; Italy,  Spain,  and  Denmark  one  apiece  ; and  in  the 
United  States  forestry  is  taught  in  the  State  Agricultural  College 
at  Lunsing,  Michigan.  Although  we  have  no  such  scheme  of 
instruction  at  home,  yet  systematic  co-operation  is  at  length 
to  some  extent  bearing  fruit  in  our  great  Eastern  dependency,  in 
the  direction  pointed  out  some  years  ago  in  Mr.  Hugh  Cleghorn’s 
Forests  and  Gardens  of  South  India,  and  energetically  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  Government  by  Mr.  Brown. 

In  Mr,  Maegregor's  treatise,  which  in  its  hyper-scientific  aspect 
presents  a curious  contrast  with  the  unpretending  character  of 
the  preceding  works,  we  get  a considerable  insight  into  the  sys- 
tematic management  of  forests  practised  on  the  Continent,  and 
methodically  taught  in  the  colleges  of  the  principal  States.  The 
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amount  of  technical  knowledge  displayed  in  its  compilation  shows 
the  writer  to  have  qualified  himself  for  the  task  by  a formal 
course  in  one  or  more  of  the  forest  schools  of  Germany,  whilst  its 
litter  want  of  literary  form  leads  to  the  surmise  that  he  has  simply 
put  into  print  the  crude  notes  of  a set  of  lectures  of  this  kind.  What 
is  to  he  regretted  is  that  in  his  familiarity  with  foreign  require- 
ments and  usages,  and  his  habituation  to  the  prodigious  scale  of 
forest  culture  in  practice  abroad,  he  has  wholly  lost  sight  of  what 
is  suited  to  the  comparatively  humble  needs  of  our  island,  and 
the  unscientific  stage  at  which  the  intelligence  of  the  British 
forester  may  he  said  to  stand.  Pie  presupposes  a knowledge  of 
sylviculture  which  must  he  rare  in  our  national  destitution  of 
special  training ; and  in  labouring  to  introduce  a forest  terminology, 
which  he  admits  to  be  unknown  to  the  English  language,  he  en- 
cumbers himself  with  forms  of  speech  and  a technical  nomenclature 
outlandish  and  hard  to  follow.  Mathematical  formulce  are  intro- 
duced with  a profusion  wholly  uncalled  for  in  practice,  and  with  a 
disregard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  average  reader  which  savours  of 
contempt.  There  is  more  effort  for  the  show  of  knowledge  than 
for  the  relief  of  ignorance.  An  eye  accustomed  to  take  in  within 
reasonable  geographical  limits  an  area  of  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  PTance  or  Germany,  can  he  with  difficulty  focussed  to  the 
microscopic  survey  of  our  modest  patches  of  a few  thousand 
acres.  We  may  he  grateful  for  “ e.xperiential  tables”  based 
upon  the  felling  and  measuring  of  40,220  trees  in  Bavaria, 
or  70,546  in  Prussia,  of  different  kinds,  ages,  and  dimen- 
sions, and  for  the  establishment  of  co-efficients  of  hulk  and 
value  by  aid  of  curves  eliminating  irregularities.  In  calculating 
the  average  yearly  return  on  the  capital  outlay  upon  a complete 
series  of  forest  growth,  the  prospective  value  of  a woodland  group, 
or  the  actual  worth  of  a standing  stock,  many  readers  may  feel 
confidence  in  an  arithmetical  formula  having  a numerator  and 
denominator  of  a dozen  or  so  factors  apiece  ; hut  the  plain  busi- 
ness-like proprietor  will  not  be  encouraged  in  pinning  his  faith  to 
mathematical  certainties  on  being  told  that  estimates  of  this  im- 
posing aspect  only  apply  to  a model  or  ideal  forest,  as  “representing 
a state  of  things  which,  though  theoretically  perfect,  is  never  quite 
attainable  in  practice.”  Where  plantations  are  maintained  on  the 
scale  and  with  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  State  forests  of 
Austria  or  Saxonj’-,  it  may  be  of  service  to  determine  the  cubic 
contents  and  consequent  marketable  value  of  the  group  or  revolu- 
tion of  timber  in  multiples  of  the  “ model,  sample,  representative, 
or  average  tree.”  But  where  is  such  typical  specimen  to  be 
selected  out  of  a sylvan  wealth  so  varied  as  that  of  Sherwood  or 
the  New  Forest,  where  oak  and  beech  and  chestnut  vie  with  each 
olher  in  superiority  of  numbers,  and  where  the  monarch  of  a 
thousand  years  holds  his  court  among  the  saplings  of  a season  ? 
In  determining  the  available  contents  of  a group,  or  the  average 
age  of  the  trees  contained  in  it,  the  respective  merits  of  Draudt’s 
or  Pressler’s  or  Hartig's  method  may  divide  the  critical  judgment 
of  the  professional  guardians  or  surveyors  of  the  great  Continental 
forests,  without  our  Verderers  or  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  much  concerning  themselves  with  so  abstract  a problem. 
Will  it  be  thought  worth  the  while  of  woodmen  of  our  practical 
class  to  master  and  to  pass  as  current  such  borrowings  from 
foreign  sylviculture  as  “ revolution  ” and  “ station  ” and  “ coupe  ” ? 
Still  less  welcome  to  our  taste  is  what  is  introduced  as  Cotta’s 
modification,  by  which  method  we  learn  that  “ the  compart- 
ments of  a forest  were  assigned  to  affectations,  each  of  which 
comprised  the  same  number  of  coupes.”  What  most  interests 
us  in  Mr.  Macgregor’s  book  is  the  details  he  supplies  of  the 
organization  of  the  personnel  or  grades  of  the  working  staff  in 
the  vast  State  forests  of  the  Continent,  the  inferior  branch  con- 
sisting of  guards  or  under-foresters  and  rangers,  the  superior 
branch  being  divided  into  assistant-conservators,  deputy-con- 
servators, conservators,  and  inspectors-general,  the  last-named 
official  exercising  supervision  over  the  whole  system  of  the  coun- 
try. The  work  at  head-quarters  lies  in  the  main  in  collecting  and 
making  up  statistics,  such  as  those  Bavarian  tables  which  have 
proved  most  useful  throughout  Germany,  albeit,  as  our  author 
admits,  little  suited  to  the  limited  acreage  under  the  control  of 
private  persons.  Mapping  out,  as  he  does,  his  acres  by  the  million, 
so  abstract  or  hypothetical  is  his  method  of  grouping  as  to  make 
light  of  any  natural  difference  between  one  tree  and  another.  The 
same  contempt  for  minor  differences  is  shown  in  his  elaborate  tables 
for  computing  at  a glance  the  cubic  contents  of  logs  and  tree  trunks 
of  given  diameter,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  their  basal  areas,  each  tree 
being  treated  as  an  exact  cylinder.  Worked  out  as  his  system 
of  sylviculture  has  been  within  the  walls  of  the  lecture  theatre 
rather  than  in  the  field  of  nature,  his  studies  might  yet  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  painstaking  investigations  of 
M.  Trouvelot,  who  measured  tens  of  thousands  of  trees  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  stem,  the  major  axis  dis- 
posed from  east  to  west,  the  southern  face  being  swollen  by 
the  sun’s  action  upon  the  sap.  Hence  the  need,  which  the 
French  savant  thought  himself  the  first  to  announce,  of  taking  care 
when  transplanting  trees  to  set  them  with  the  same  face  towards 
the  sun,  lest  they  should  perish  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  a pity  that  scientific  ai'borists  should  not  have 
time  or  taste  enough  for  classical  reading  lo  be  aware  that  these 
pre.sumed  discoveries  were  perfectly  well  known  to  the  rustics  of 
Vii'gil’s  time ; — 

Quineliam  coeli  regionem  in  cortice  signant ; 

fit,  quo  qufcque  nioilo  steterit,  qua  parte  calores 

Austrinos  tulerit,  qua:  terga  obverterit  axi, 

Kestituant : aiieo  in  teneris  consuoscere  inultum  est. 

Georg.  II.  269-273. 


The  vastly  more  extensive  scale  on  which  the  Continental 
forester  is  wont  to  labour  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  several 
handy^  and  expeditious  instruments,  of  which  the  use  and  even 
the  name  will,  it  is  likely^,  seem  strange  to  his  British  compeer. 
The  Diameter  measure,  for  taking  the  girth  of  trees,  will  commend 
itself  as  more  correct  as  well  as  more  rapid  in  action  than  the 
simple  measuring  line  or  tape,  consisting  of  two  graduated  arms 
sliding  upon  each  other,  especially  as  it  gives  the  means  of 
measuring  the  ellipticity  of  the  bole.  More  useful  than  the 
theodolite  for  estimating  the  height  of  trees  is  the  Reflecting 
Hypsometer  of  Faustmann,  which  is  figured  and  explained  by 
Mr.  Macgregor,  as  is  also  a less  promising  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  cubic  contents  of  amorphous  wood-stems,  branches 
of  spray,  and  other  debris  or  refuse  of  squared  timber.  The 
graphic  method  of  finding  the  cubic  contents  of  trees  in  groups 
is  one  of  the  valuable  instances  of  the  application  of  curves, 
set  out  by  ordinate  and  abscissa,  brought  into  use  by  Baur. 
Owing  to  the  advances  made  in  so  many  directions  by  the  forest 
schools  of  Germany,  under  the  headship  in  the  main  of  the 
late  able  Dr.  Mayer,  forestry  may  be  looked  upon  as  in  a fair 
way  to  take  rank  as  a science.  A beneficial  impulse  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  International  Exhibition  of  Forestry 
announced  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  next  year.  The  more  scien- 
tific methods  in  use  upon  the  Continent  and  elsewhere  may  he 
expected  to  bear  important  fruit  when  engrafted  upon  the  primi- 
tive and  rude  yet  healtliful  stock  of  sense  which  experience  has 
so  long  kept  alive  at  home. 


THROUGH  THE  ZULU  COUN’TRY.* 

There  are  two  styles  of  writing  which  are  bad  enough  if  they  are 
kept  apart,  but  which  become  almost  unbearable  when  united. 
It  is  against  this  offensive  union  that  we  have  had  to  struggle  in 
reading  Mr.  Mitford’s  narrative.  In  the  first  place,  he  uses  two  or 
three  very  big  words  when  one  would  do  much  better.  He  ap- 
parently thinks  that  there  is  some  humour  in  not  calling  a spade  a 
spade.  He  would  describe  it  by  some  roundabout  words  derived 
from  the  Latin.  This  kind  of  writing  had,  we  believe,  its  birth 
among  the  penny-a-liners,  but  has  been  carried  to  its  highest  pitch 
by  the  newspaper  Correspondents.  For  making  a very  little  matter 
go  a great  way  it  is  certainly  unsurpassed.  It  is  also  admirable  as 
a mechanical  and  most  easy  means  of  jocularity.  Among  the 
masters  of  this  style  Mr.  Mitford  is  in  the  front  rank.  But,  in  the 
next  place,  he  aims  at  the  picturesque.  lie  has  caught  those  few 
tricks  of  writing  and  that  baker's  dozen  of  words  on  which  the 
modern  word-painters  ring  all  their  dull  changes.  He  has  “ glint  ” 
and  “ weird  ” and  “ shimmer  ” and  “ deft  ” and  “ albeit  ” and  tbe  rest 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  lie  describes  his  departure  from  Southampton, 
and  he  tells  us  how,  as  the  steamer  passed  down  the  Channel, 
“the  wailing  scream  of  gulls  rings  weirdly  through  the  twilight.” 
We  have  at  the  present  day  got  into  the  habit  of  so  conrent- 
edly  reading  non.sense,  if  only  it  is  masked  beneath  fine  wmrds, 
that  likely  enough  such  a sentence  as  this  is  not  noticed  as  being 
very  silly  or  unmeaning.  Yet  “wad”  is  one  kind  of  sound, 
“ scream  ” is  another,  and  a very  different  kind,  and  “ring”  is  a 
third.  The  changes  might  be  pleasantly  rung  on  them  all.  Thus 
we  might  just  as  well  have  been  told  that  “ the  screaming  wail 
rings,”  or  “ the  ringing  wail  screams,”  or  “ the  ringing  scream 
wails.”  As  for  “ weirdly,”  we  give  it  up  as  a hopeless  job.  It  is 
useless  to  struggle  against  fashion  when  it  is  at  its  height,  and 
“ weird  ” and  “ weirdly  ” are  having  their  day.  The  time  will  come, 
and  shortly  perhaps,  when  they  will  descend  to  the  kitchen.  They 
have,  we  believe,  already  reached  the  lady's-maid,  and  are  looked 
upon  with  some  degree  of  favour  even  by  the  footman.  It  is  not 
till  our  author  has  to  tell  of  thunder  and  lightning  that  he  shows 
all  that  he  can  do.  Unfortunately  many  storms  break  upon  him, 
and  upon  his  readers  too.  On  such  occasions  his  words  are  like  the 
rain  which  he  describes.  They  “come  down  literally  in  spouts.” 
We  have  in  one  storm  “ lurid  gleams  forking,”  “ lightning  glinting 
weirdly,”  “ steely,  vivid  flashes,”  “ a dazzling  sheetiness.’’  Happily 
at  last  “the  thunder-claps  lost  verve,  and  the  storm-king  rushes  oft' 
with  sullen  roar.”  We  much  prefer  the  account  an  old  farmer 
gave  the  other  morning  of  a storm  that  had  broken  over  his 
house  the  night  before.  “ Through  a cracked  pane  in  his  room,” 
he  said,  “ he  had  heard  the  lightning  go  hissing  by.”  We  have 
scarcely  got  over  each  piece  of  fine  writing  before  we  are  treated 
to  a specimen  of  the  other  style.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  same 
page  on  which  we  read  of  “ a broad  path  of  livid  phospho- 
rescence” we  find  smoking  a pipe  described  as  “distilling  the 
fragrant  weed.”  What  in  one  line  is  called  “jorums  of  black 
coffee  ” in  the  ne.xt  is  an  “ invigcrating  decoction.”  The  grass  that 
the  author’s  pony  is  to  eat  each  day  is  called  “ his  steed’s  diurnal 
graze.”  A Zulu  who  takes  a pinch  of  snuff  without  wasting  any 
of  it  “ transfers  every  particle  of  the  pungent  mixture  to  his  nasal 
cavities.”  Feet  are  called  “ pedal  extremities.”  A man  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  ford  over  a river  is  said  to  be  “ unacquainted 
with  its  idiosyncrasies,”  and  the  crocodiles  who  live  in  the  stream 
are  called  “its  saurian  inhabitants.”  Two  brief  quotations  will 
show  the  two  styles  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  equally  at  his  com- 
mand. In  the  following  passage  he  is  describing  how  he  sailed  by 

* Through  the  Zulu,  Country:  its  Battle  fields  and  its  People.  By  Bertram 
Mitford,  late  of  the  Cape  Civil  Service,  Author  of  “ Our  Arms  in  Zulu- 
hind.”  With  Five  Illustrations.  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co. 
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the  Peak  of  Tenerifl'e.  He  had  already  in  a few  lines  told  us  how 
the  Peak  loomed,  and  reared  up  13,000  feet  sheer,  and  towered, 
and  gleamed  red,  and  started  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  reigned 
in  solitary  stateliness : — 

A cloud  had  enshrouded  tlie  mighty  Peak,  and  as  we  glided  between  it 
and  the  surrounding  islands,  whose  dark  shapes  wrapped  in  shadowj^  gloom 
Stood  weirdly  out  into  the  moonlit  waters,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  vogucing 
(sic)  on  an  enchanted  sea. 

Against  this  piece  of  fine  writing  we  will  set  the  easy  penny-a- 
line  style  in  which  he  contrasts  the  honesty  of  the  Zulu  and  the 
Englishman : — 

If  the  fact  of  the  Zulu  being  given  to  sharp  practice,  even  at  times 
bordering  on  rascality,  in  a bargain  be  cited  as  nullifying  his  other  good 
qualities,  1 would  simply  ask  if  our  own  commercial  mercury  is  exception- 
ally exalted. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  much  interesting  matter  to  set  off 
against  this  intolerable  vulgarity  of  style.  We  are  too  familiar 
with  travels  in  a waggon  in  South  Africa  to  find  much  novelty  in 
what  Mr.  Mitford  has  to  tell  us.  He  journeyed,  it  is  true,  from 
the  scene  of  one  battle-field  to  that  of  another  in  Zululand  ; but 
tbe  account  of  what  he  saw  is  often  painful,  if  not  indeed  offensive. 
Eor  instance,  he  visited  a mountain  where  an  English  officer  was 
killed.  The  exact  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown ; hut  our 
author  standing  on  the  spot  “ could,”  he  says,  “ picture  the  whole 
scene.”  To  those  who  still  mourn  the  fallen  man  such  a picture  as 
the  following  can  cause  nothing  hut  pain : — 

The  desolate  ravine,  alive  with  grim  dark  figures  and  flashing  spear® 
glancing  through  the  long  glass — the  hills  echoing  with  exultant  shouts 
as  nearer  and  surer  those  pitiless  savage  warriors  closed  in  upon  their  prey 
securely  trapped  in  that  lonely  defile — and  the  doomed  Briton  at  bat’,  his 
hack  to  the  hill,  the  branched  canopv  overhead  and  the  bounding  water- 
course at  his  feet.  Then  the  wild  “ Usiitu  ” pealing  in  ferocious  triumph — 
a sudden  rush — and  all  is  over. 

Poor  though  this  narrative  is  as  a whole,  yet  in  parts  we  have 
found  it  interesting.  It  is  not  everywhere  smothered  beneath  the 
weight  of  words  which  the  author  has  laid  on  it.  His  journey  in 
itself  was  in  one  respect  a very  surprising  one.  Through  a wild 
country  over  which  we  had  carried  a fierce  war  so  short  a while 
before,  amidst  a race  of  men  who,  however  much  they  may  have 
raised  themselves  above  their  neighbours,  nevertheless  are  savages, 
he  was  able  to  travel  in  perfect  safety.  We  are  sure  that  no  Ger- 
man who  had  wandered  over  France  three  years  after  Sedan  would 
have  anywhere  met  with  such  friendliness  as  Mr.  Mitford  every- 
where encountered  among  the  Zulus  three  years  after  Ulundi.  He 
was  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  natives,  who  were  Ms  servants, 
and  he  had  with  him  in  his  waggon  articles  that  a Zulu  must  have 
sorely  coveted  ; yet,  so  far  from  having  any  violence  done  to  him,  he 
did  not  even  suffer  from  thieving.  One  evening  he  was  encamped  on 
a high  ridge.  “ The  sound  of  deep  voices  and  the  rattle  of  assegai 
handles  betoken  new  arrivals,  and  dropping  their  weapons  in  the 
grass  three  tall  Zulus  stride  up,  and  with  their  open  stately  salute, 
‘ Inkos,’  raising  the  hand  above  the  head,  squat  themselves  on  the 
ground.”  A talk  began,  and  they  told  how  they  had  fought  against 
the  English.  They  had  not  liked,  they  said,  the  shells  at  all. 
One  would  fall  in  the  midst  of  a group,  and  “ arms,  and  legs,  and 
heads  fliew  in  every  direction.”  The  action  of  the  Gatling  gun  was 
thus  described  by  some  other  Zulus.  “ You  stand  still,  and  only 
by  turning  something  round  make  the  bodies  of  our  warriors  fly  to 
pieces;  legs  here,  arms  there,  heads  everywhere.”  They  asked 
about  Cetywayo,  and  were  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  well  cared 
for.  “He  was  a good  king,  and  beloved  by  all  the  people.” 
When  Mr.  Mitford  asked  them  whether  he  had  not  killed  a great 
many,  they  answered : — “No:  not  many.  A few  were  killed  for 
witchcraft,  hut  that  was  all  right.  If  he  (the  speaker)  were 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  he  would  deserve  to  he  killed  too.”  This 
feeling  for  Cetywayo  was,  our  author  writes,  shared  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  “ When  I left  the  country,”  he  adds,  “ it  was  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Zululand.” 
When  the  three  Zulus  gathered  up  their  assegais  and  started  off 
upon  their  way  Mr.  Mitford  says : — “ Looking  after  their  erect, 
well-knit  figures,  I could  not  but  think  them  fine  fellows  ; not  a 
trace  of  resentment,  no  rankling  bitterness  towards  their  con- 
querors; the  war  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  themselves  as  cordial 
and  open  towards  the  stranger  as  though  it  had  never  been.”  The 
only  signs  that  were  to  be  seen  of  war  were  the  sad  traces  still  left 
on  the  battle-fields,  and  the  ruins  of  the  great  kraals  that  had  been 
burnt.  Everywhere  else  there  were  “ cattle  grazing  quietly  and 
securely;  Zulus  passing  to  and  fro,  always  cheerful  and  apparently 
contented.”  A more  thoroughly  good-humoured  race  than  these 
people  can  hardly  be  found,  if  we  can  trust  our  author.  “ They 
never  seem  out  of  spirits,  always  cheerful  and  lively,  ready  at  a 
jest,  too.”  They  possess,  he  adds,  a readiness  to  forgive  and  for- 
get. They  have  been  conquered  by  us ; hut  that  is  past,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it.  But  while  they  welcome  the  Englishman 
wherever  he  goes  with  the  same  cheerful  and  hearty  greeting,  they 
hold,  Mr.  Mitford  says,  their  Transvaal  neighbours  in  abhorrence. 
“ The  very  mention  of  the  Boers  would  evoke  strong  expressions 
of  contempt  and  detestation.”  Mr.  Mitford  more  than  once  praises 
their  good-breeding.  They  have  all  the  instincts  of  a gentleman, 
he  says.  Among  them  he  never  found  any  one  who  bragged  of 
what  he  had  done  in  the  war  against  us.  They  are  nature’s  gentle- 
men,however,andnot  society’s.  The  religious  world,  he  writes,  and, 
perhaps  with  some  justice,  think  that  the  first  thiug  to  do  with  a 
native  is  to  clothe  him.  NMw  “ the  Zulu  in  his  normal  garb  is  a 
fine  nohle-looking  fellow ; clap  a tweed  suit  and  a shirt  collar  upon 
him,  not  omitting  a chimney-pot  hat.  or  even  a wideawake,  and 


you  turn  him  into  an  awkward  ungainly  barbarian,  looking  and 
feeling  thoroughly  ridiculous  and  uncomfortable.”  Some  of  them, 
hut  by  no  means  all,  are  too  much  given  to  begging.  Thus  the 
greatcbief  Dabulamanzibeggedfirstforagun,  then  for  some  clothes, 
and  when  they  were  refused,  for  some  gin.  To  this  last  request 
there  was  an  easy  answer.  He  was  in  John  Bunn's  district,  where, 
according  to  onr  author,  liquor  can  neither  be  sold  nor  given  away. 
In  Kafir-land,  and  “ in  the  locations  along  the  Cape  frontier,” 
where  there  are  canteens  everywhere,  the  natives,  he  says,  are 
ruined  by  drink.  But  where  Dunn  rules  there  is  not  a drop  to  he 
had.  The  result  is  that,  “instead  of  the  slouching  drunken 
haihaiians  of  the  Cape  border,  you  find  the  well-made  intel- 
lectual-looking Zulu,  with  his  open  greeting  and  cheery  smile.” 
With  his  trip  Mr.  Mitford  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  thinks  that 
anybody  who  desired  a complete  change  and  a few  months  of  life 
in  the  open  air  might  do  worse  than  follow  his  example.  Why 
cannot  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  lead  forth  a swarm  of  ardent 
teetotallers  to  this  happy  land  where  drink  cannot  be  got  either 
by  begging  or  haying  ? lie  would  only  have  to  master  the  Zulu 
tongue,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  find  everywhere  troops  of  ad- 
mirers ; for,  writes  our  author,  “ anything  in  the  shape  of  a joke 
will  elicit  roars  of  merriment.  I have  seen  a group  of  Zulus  roll 
on  tbe  ground  and  laugh  till  tbe  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks  at 
the  antics  and  repartee  of  a native  Joe  Miller.” 


SCOTLAND  IN  PAGAN  TIMES.’ 

This  volume  contains  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  Keeper  of  tbe  National  Museum,  in  1881,  on  being  a 
second  time  appointed  Ehind  Lecturer  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland.  His  lectures  on  “ Scotland  in  Early  Christian 
Times  ” have  been  already  published.  He  now  turns  his  attention 
to  the  antiquities  of  the  period  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  present  series  of  lectures  he  investigates  the 
remains  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  promises  at  a future  time  to  deal 
with  those  of  the  Bronze  and  Stone  Ages.  Mr.  Anderson  in  his 
first  two  lectures  gives  a detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the 
weapons  and  ornaments  which  have  been  found  as  burial  hoards 
in  sepulchres,  or  in  other  places  of  concealment  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland.  These  are  chiefly  Scandinavian  in  character,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  grave-mounds  from  which  they  have  been 
taken  covered  the  remains  of  the  invading  Vikings.  Though  not 
strictly  speaking  belonging  to  Celtic  art,  Mr.  Anderson  has  dwelt 
upon  these  interesting  relics  as  being  illustrative  of  the  Pagan  art 
of  the  period,  of  which  he  has  been  unable  to  collect  any  pecu- 
liarly Scottish  specimens.  As  he  feelingly  observes,  “ unin- 
structed excavators  have  some  respect  for  stone  and  bronze,  but 
old  iron  is  shovelled  into  oblivion  without  a moment’s  hesitation.’' 
Celtic  bronze  has  come  better  off  than  iron,  as  Mr.  Anderson  is 
enabled  to  give  representations  of  mirrors,  armlets,  and  other  objects 
which  he  considers  have  features  distinctively  Celtic  in  character. 
From  this  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  early  Christian  art 
of  Scotland  was  a product  of  the  already  existing  pagan  art 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  That  art  had  in  Scotland  certain 
features  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  not  traceable  in  the  sister 
kingdoms.  It  differed  from  the  Christian  art  of  a later  time 
chiefly  by  its  want  of  what  we  call  a pattern,  such  as  leaf-work, 
interlaced  work,  scrolls,  or  geometrical  designs,  which  were  pro- 
bably afterwards  borrowed  from  Greek,  Roman,  or  Etruscan  art. 
More  attention  was  paid  to  the  design  of  the  form  than  to  nicety 
of  surface  decoration  ; hence  there  is  hut  little  use  of  engraving  or 
“ chased  ornamentation.”  This  early  art  was  chiefly  employed  in  the 
making  of  personal  ornaments  or  in  beautifying  arms  and  horse- 
furniture  ; and  Mr.  Anderson  is  of  opinion  that  it  exhibits,  not 
only  great  technical  skill  in  working  in  metals,  hut  also  much 
knowledge  in  mixing  alloys,  polishing  and  setting  precious  stones, 
and  fabricating  of  enamels.  The  historical  value  of  such  remains, 
as  evidence  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  natives  which 
produced  them,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  What  these  silent 
witnesses  have  to  testify  as  to  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  Celt 
Mr.  Anderson  puts  into  the  following  words : — 

But  there  is  further  implied  an  artistic  spirit  controlling  and  combining 
the  results  of  these  various  processes,  giving  elegance  and  beauty  of  a 
peculiar  cast  to  the  forms  of  the  objects,  and  increasing  the  intrinsic  elo- 
gance  and  beauty  of  the  form  by  the  harmonious  blending  of  its  special 
varieties  of  surface  decoration,  in  which  forms  that  are  solidly  modelled  am 
intermingled  with  chaste  or  engraved  patterns  and  spaces  filled  with 
colour.  A style  of  art  characterised  by  such  originality  of  design  and  ex- 
cellence of  execution  must  count  for  something  in  the  history  of  a nation’s 
progress,  must  h.ave  its  place  to  fill  in  the  histor}'  of  art  itself,  when  once 
we  have  begun  to  realise  the  fact  that  art  was  not  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  classic  antiquity. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  book  is  that  which 
is  devoted  to  those  very  curious  archaeological  remains  found 
throughout  Scotland  and  known  by  the  name  of  “brochs,”  on. 
which  he  is  the  greatest  authority.  These  are  circular  towers  of 
unhewn  stone,  built  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind. 
Only  three  specimens  of  this  peculiar  class  of  buildings  are  known 
to  exist  south  of  the  Caledonian  valley.  North  of  it,  and 
in  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast,  they  number  between  three 
and  four  hundred.  Mr.  Anderson  takes  the  “broch  ” of  Moussa, 
one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  as  a specimen  by  examination  of  which 
one  may  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  these 
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singular  edifices,  whicli  seem  all  to  have  been  built  upon  the  same 
general  plan.  After  a close  investigation,  in  which  he  gives  the 
thickness  of  walls,  width  of  doorways,  and  general  measurements 
of  every  several  part,  he  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his  survey : — 

_ Let  us  now  group  the  main  features  of  this  singular  building.  It  is  a 
•circular  tower,  composed  of  a dry-built  wall  15  feet  thick,  enclosing  a court 
20  feet  in  diameter.  The  wall  rises  to  a height  of  45  feet,  and  has  no  open- 
ing to  the  outside  except  the  doorway  which  gives  access  to  the  court. 
Opening  from  the  court  are  a series  of  chambers  on  the  ground  floor  con- 
structed in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  rudely  vaulted  with  overlapping 
masonry.  Above  these  are  successive  ranges  of  level  galleries,  also  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  each  going  round  the  tower,  and  placed  so  that  the 
xoof  of  the  one  below  always  forms  the  floor  of  the  next  above.  These  gal- 
leries are  crossed  successively  by  a stair  from  which  access  to  them  is  ob- 
tained by  facing  round  in  the  ascent  and  stepping  across  the  vacant  space 
forming  the  well  of  the  stair.  The  three  lower  galleries  only  are  lighted, 
*nd  the  windows  are  placed  in  vertical  ranges  so  close  to  each  other  as  to 
be  separated  only  by  their  upper  and  lower  lintels. 

It  is  obvious,  as  Mr.  Anderson  points  out,  that  this  building 
was  intended  as  a place  of  strength,  hut  at  the  same  time  its  dis- 
tinctive features  make  it  “ incapable  of  association  by  way  of  rela- 
tionship with  any  variety  of  castle  known  in  historic  times.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  round 
towers  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  Although  they  occasionally 
vary  in  the  details,  they  have  all  certain  features  in  common  that 
separate  them  from  all  other  buildings  of  the  kind  known.  They 
are  circular  towers,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  the  rooms  con- 
tained in  the  thickness  of  the  encircling  wall,  and  opening  only 
into  the  central  court,  into  which  there  is  only  one  entrance  from 
without.  As  they  are  now  nearly  all  in  ruins,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  getting  an  accurate  notion  of  the  height  to  which  they 
were  originally  raised ; but  sundry  authorities,  writing  in  the  last 
•century,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Anderson,  state  the  height  of  these 
structures  as  then  existing  at  from  20  to  40  feet,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  height  as  well  as  strength  was  aimed  at  in  their  con- 
struction. They  generally  contained  a well  in  the  centre,  and  in 
some  cases  the  cottagers  of  the  neighbourhood  still  come  to  these 

Round  towers  of  other  days  ” for  the  water  which  they  drink  as 
well  as  the  stones  of  which  they  rear  their  walls.  In  some 
instances  these  brochs  were  supplied  with  drains  to  run  off  the 
waste  water  from  the  central  court,  as  though  the  builders  had  had 
sn  eye  to  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  broch  as  a dwelling- 
place,  as  well  as  to  ensuring  its  strength  as  a refuge  in  case  of 
Attack. 

These  round  towers  of  the  Scottish  Celts  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  round  towers  reared  by  their  brother  Celts  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  sea  in  Ireland,  except  that  both  were  primarily  intended 
for  purposes  of  defence.  Mr.  Anderson  shows  that  there  is  no 
single  point  of  resemblance  between  these  two  classes  of  buildings  as 
far  as  concerns  the  construction,  except  the  circular  form.  At  the 
aame  time  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  both  countries  the  position 
of  these  towers  has  been  determined  by  the  same  motive — the 
desire  of  protecting  from  the  plundering  hand  of  the  invader  the 
most  precious  possessions  of  the  tribe  or  clan.  Thus  in  Ireland 
we  find  the  round  tower  raised  near  the  site  of  the  church  or  reli- 
gious community,  so  that  the  brethren  could  fly  there  for  refuge 
with  their  hooks  and  the  treasure  of  the  church  on  the  first  alarm 
of  the  approach  of  the  invading  pagan  horsemen,  whose  heathen 
fury  was  always  fiercely  turned  against  the  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
In  Scotland  the  brochs  are  most  frequent  in  the  fertile  tracts 
of  the  country  where  the  land  was  either  under  the  plough  or  used 
AS  pasture,  as  though  to  provide  harbours  of  refuge  where  cattle 
And  grain  could  be  safely  housed  along  with  their  owners  when 
any  hostile  hand  of  marauders  swept  over  the  face  of  the  land. 
This  being  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used,  it  is  clear  that 
the  brochs  must  have  been  built  by  the  race  in  possession  of  the 
land,  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  construction,  Mr.  Anderson 
argues  that  these  could  have  been  none  other  than  Celts.  The 
•circular  wall,  with  rooms  built  in  its  thickness,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Cornwall,  though  not  found  outside  the 
'Celtic  area ; but  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  stair  and  galleries 
•characteristic  of  the  brochs  is  confined  to  Scotland  alone.  He, 
therefore,  holds  these  Celts  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  a unique 
school  of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  monumental  art,  the  excellence 
■of  which  depends  on  its  usefulness  rather  than  its  beauty ; — 

It  has  no  special  beauty  of  form,  nor  is  there  evident  in  any  of  its  parts 
the  least  attempt  at  ornamentation  or  decorative  construction.  But,  judged 
by  its  proper  standard — the  measure  of  its  fitness  for  its  special  purpose — 
its  peculiar  characteristics  fulfil  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  archi- 
tectural criticism.  The  fact  that  this  peculiar  type  of  structure  exists  only 
in  one  area  must  necessarily  have  some  significance  in  relation  to  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  ; but  the  fact  that  their  remains  may  still  be  counted 
by  hundreds  must  also  have  great  significance  in  relation  to  the  unwritten 
history  of  Scotland,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  within  its  area  of 
this  vast  series  of  massive  structures,  so  closely  alike  in  their  general 
features,  and  so  admirably  contrived  in  their  special  arrangements,  implies 
a wide-spread  concentration  of  thought  and  energy  towards  a common 
•object  which  is  found  onl}’  in  communities  that  have  attained  to  a compa- 
ratively high  condition  of  general  culture  and  social  organization. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  domestic  life  led  by  the 
■dwellers  in  these  brochs  may  be  gathered  from  the  consideration 
of  the  remains  which  have  been  found  in  them.  To  such  an  ex- 
Amination  Mr.  Anderson  devotes  one  of  his  lectures,  and  he  gives 
not  only  minute  descriptions,  but  pictures  of  most  of  these  interest- 
ing relics,  at  the  excavation  of  not  a few  of  which  he  himself 
personally  assisted.  These  relics  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
the  one  including  all  manufactured  articles,  such  as  utensils  for 
domestic  use  and  implements  of  industry ; the  other  consisting  of 
the  refuse  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  such  as  bones  of  animals. 


sheila  of  shell-fish,  or  charred  remains  of  grain.  The  nature  of 
the  utensils  and  implements  plainly  show  that  the  people  who  used 
them  were  far  removed  from  the  primitive  state  of  pre-historic 
man.  Hand-mills  are  found  in  every  broch,  cups,  bowls,  and 
lamps  made  of  hollowed  stone,  and  the  ruder  sorts  of  pottery,  orna- 
ments of  metal  and  beads  and  bracelets  of  jet';  while,  as  well  as  the 
weapons  and  implements  for  warfare  and  the  chase,  the  needles, 
spindle-wheels,  and  long-handle  bone  combs  for  bringing  home  the 
weft  on  the  upright  loom,  prove  that  they  were  familiar  with  the 
peaceful  arts  of  sewing,  spinning,  and  weaving.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  bones  of  the  reindeer  are  commonly  found  among  the 
animal  remains — a proof  that  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  that  animal 
was  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  while  the  red-deer  bones  are  found 
in  the  brochs  of  the  Shetlands,  though  it  now  no  longer  exists  in 
those  islands.  A brooch  of  brass,  too,  proves  that  the  dwellers  in 
the  brochs  touched  at  least,  if  they  did  not  overlap,  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  present  series  is  devoted  to  the  lake- 
dwellings,  the  hill-forts,  and  the  earth-houses  of  Scotland.  As  to  the 
structure  of  the  lake-dwellings  or  crannogs  there  is  little  to  say,  as 
there  is  usually  no  trace  left  of  the  part  that  rose  above  the  water. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  them  is  that  they  were  of 
wood.  The  relics  found  in  their  vicinity  are  pretty  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  brochs,  and  would  therefore  imply 
that  they  are  of  the  same  period ; but  in  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  crannogs  were  inhabited  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  even  later.  As  to  those 
curious  puzzles,  the  vitrified  forts,  Mr.  Andqrson  does  not  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  theory  to  account  for  their  con- 
struction. But  he  has  a great  deal  to  say  about  those  singular 
burrows,  the  earth-houses,  of  which  he  gives  an  exhaustive  and 
interesting  account.  Similar  subterranean  dwellings  have  been 
found  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  showing  that  burrowing  under- 
ground was  a practice  common  to  all  the  Celtic  race ; but  Mr. 
Anderson  claims  for  those  in  Scotland  certain  characteristic  features 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  assigns  them  to  the  period  preceding 
the  Roman  occupation,  as  there  are  signs  that  the  inmates  must 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  Roman  civilization,  although  their 
art  and  their  architecture  remained  uninfluenced  by  it. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  book  admirably  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title ; 
for  it  is  a most  exhaustive  account  of  all  the  relics  that  remain  to 
us  of  the  Iron  Age  of  Pagan  Scotland.  As  such  it  ought  to  be 
welcomed,  not  by  students  of  Scottish  history  alone,  but  by  aU 
who  are  interested  in  the  wide  field  of  primitive  culture.  He  has 
certainly  done  much  to  advance  the  object  which  he  has  at  heart — 
the  “ establishment  of  the  fact  that  Scotland  has  an  archaeology 
of  her  own,”  and  that  much  may.  still  be  discovered  by  diligent  re- 
search and  systematic  investigation  to  bring  to  light  something  of 
the  unwritten  history  of  the  Celtic  race. 


SPAS  AND  WINTERING  STATIONS  OF  FRANCE.* 

SINCE  the  Eranco-German  War  the  French  have  set  themselves 
very  industriously  to  develop  their  own  mineral  and  thermal 
watering-places.  Before  that  event,  and  the  ill  feeling  which  it 
engendered  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  nations,  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  were  content  to  go  with  the  English,  Russians,  and 
Americans  to  recruit  their  health  and  spend  their  holidays  at  the 
German  baths,  to  the  gaiety  and  general  interest  of  which  they 
contributed  very  largely.  The  abolition  of  the  gaming  tables  in 
Germany,  which  was  also  a result  of  the  war,  has  doubtless  done 
much  to  reconcile  the  French  to  the  loss  of  their  old  holiday 
ground,  and  stimulated  them  to  supply  the  void  thus  produced  in 
their  own  country,  as  far  as  its  laws  will  permit.  The  truth  of 
the  old  proverb  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any 
good  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
have  been  thrown  on  their  own  resources  for  baths  and  places  of 
holiday  resort  and  amusement,  as  no  country  in  Em’ope  possesses 
so  varied  and  valuable  a store  of  mineral  and  thermal  springs 
situated  under  such  favourable  conditions  as  to  climate  and  scenic 
surroundings.  Dr.  Vintras  tells  us  that  there  are  about  one 
thousand  recognized  springs  of  this  kind  in  France,  and  many  of 
the  most  important  and  best  known  of  these  he  has  described  in  his 
excellent  guide  for  the  information  of  English  medical  men  and 
their  patients.  In  the  establishment  of  a mineral-water  station  the 
French  proceed  in  a thoroughly  characteristic  manner,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  fame  of  such  stations,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  is  not  allowed  to  depend  on  the  enterprise  of  the  specula- 
tive builder  or  hotel-keeper,  or  even  on  the  enthusiastic  praises  ol 
the  local  doctors.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  a mineral  sprinp 
shall  not  be  worked  medically  and  commercially  without  special 
authority  from  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  this  authority  is 
only  granted  after  a favourable  opinion  has  been  pronounced  bj 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  whom  the  water  has  been  submitted 
for  analysis.  If  this  learned  body  reports  favourably,  the  sprint 
may  be  declared  to  be  of  public  utility,  and  it  is  then  placed  unde: 
a Medical  Inspector  and  the  Government  Mining  Engineer,  wh( 
are  bound  to  inform  the  Prefect  of  any  disobedience  to  or  in 
fringement  of  the  regulations.  The  Medical  Inspector  may  giv 
advice,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  prescriptions  o 
private  physicians ; so  that  visitors  have  the  official  guarantee  o 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  water  and  skilled  supervision  ii 
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its  employment,  ■with  entire  freedom  to  follow  the  advice  of  their 
ovrn  physicians. 

Many  of  the  French  thermal  stations  have  been  hnown  and 
used  for  centuries,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  some  of  them,  as  with 
those  of  our  own  country,  would  form  an  interesting'  and  instruc- 
tive chapter  in  the  history  of  balneology.  The  Pyrenean  group 
was  well  Imown  and  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  although  some  of 
the  springs  must  have  been  very  difficult  of  access  in  their  day. 
Some  places  which  are  little  valued  now  were  fashionable  places 
of  resort  for  kings,  queens,  and  statesmen  during  a portion  at  least 
of  the  thousand  years  during  which,  as  Dr.  Playfair  once  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  men  ceased  to  wash  themselves.  The  present 
obscure  little  village  of  Pougues  was  a fashionable  watering- 
place  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  among  its  visitors 
were  Henry  II.,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  Prince  of  Conti ; and  it  was  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Forges 
in  1632  that  Anne  of  Austria  attributed  the  birth  of  her  infant, 
the  future  Louis  XIV.,  after  twenty-three  years  of  sterility. 

Dr.  Vintras’s  medical  guide — and  by  this  expression  he  is  careful 
to  explain  that  he  means  a guide  for  medical  men — is  one  of  those 
handy  little  volumes,  printed  in  good  clear  type  which  can  be  read 
with  ease  in  a carriage  or  railway  train,  which  rejoices  the  heart 
of  the  busy  practitioner,  and  contains  all  the  information  relative 
to  the  principal  French  spas  which  is  required  by  any  one  who 
can  claim  to  give  advice  in  the  use  of  mineral  and  thermal  waters. 
The  art  of  prescribing  the  use  of  mineral  waters  and  baths  is  not 
to  be  learnt  from  books,  no  matter  how  elaborately  their  composi- 
tion and  action  may  be  described,  and  the  medical  man  who  can- 
not find  time  to  visit  and  investigate  for  himself  some  of  the 
principal  establishments  and  the  methods  of  treatment  employed  in 
them  should  not  attempt  to  recommend  their  adoption.  The  most 
that  can  be  expected  from  hooks  of  this  kind  is  a good  classification 
of  the  chemical  nature  and  therapeutical  action  of  the  w^aters  and 
an  account  of  the  other  conditions,  such  as  climate,  temperature, 
soil,  and  elevation,  which  differentiates  them  one  from  another  and' 
makes  them  suitable  for  special  diseases ; and  this  object  Dr.  Vintras 
has  fairly  well  accomplished  for  the  best  known  spas  of  France. 
In  an  introduction  of  thirty  pages  he  gives  a condensed  but 
lucid  account  of  the  origin,  temperature,  chemical  constitution, 
classification,  physiological  and  therapeutical  actions,  and  the 
various  modes  of  administration  of  mineral  waters,  following  Dr. 
Durand-Fardel,  the  distinguished  French  specialist,  as  his  guide. 
The  only  abjection  we  have  to  this  introduction  is  that  it  is  too 
short ; and  we  think  Dr.  Vintras  might  well  have  extended  it, 
even  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work, 
in  order  to  lay  Dr.  Durand-Fardel's  views  more  fully  before  his 
English  readers. 

The  descriptions  of  the  various  towns  and  their  “establish- 
ments,” as  the  baths  and  other  contrivances  for  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  mineral  waters  are  called,  are  given  in  a very 
concise  and  readable  form  ; but,  although  the  author  tells  us  that 
he  has  personally  visited  most  of  the  important  stations  he  refers 
to,  it  is  obvious  from  the  occasional  Gallicisms  which  escape  him, 
and  the  high  key  in  which  the  virtues  of  each  spring  are  proclaimed, 
that  he  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  publications  of  the  local 
medical  practitioners  for  his  materials.  That  it  is  a compilation 
or  collection  of  local  opinions  and  observations  is  not  a fault  but  a 
recommendation  in  a guide-book  of  this  kind.  Had  Dr.  Vintras 
merely  given  us  an  account  of  his  scamper  through  the  watering- 
places  of  France  we  should  have  set  no  more  store  on  his  work 
than  we  do  on  those  of  numerous  other  scamperers  who  supply  us 
with  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  on  their  return  from  their 
autumn  holidays.  The  high,  the  falsetto,  tone — so  to  speak — of 
the  book  is  a little  trying  at  first;  but  we  soon  become  recon- 
ciled to  it.  Indeed,  from  what  we  know  of  this  kind  of  French 
literature,  we  think  that  Dr.  Vintras  has  exercised  in  most 
cases  a tolerably  firm  editorial  supervision,  and  his  version 
needs  only  to  be  accepted  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt. 
The  description  of  the  action  of  the  waters  at  Bareges,  perhaps 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  surgical  rather  than  medical, 
appears,  however,  to  have  escaped  his  notice,  and  may  be  given 
here  as  an  example  of  the  claims  often  advanced  by  local  enthu- 
siasts. Bareges  is  situated  in  the  Pyrenees  aboiitr'four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  was  formerly,  when  its  reputation  was 
made,  almost  inaccessible,  and  is  now  reached  with  considerable 
labour.  Its  waters  are  of  the  warm  sodio-sulphuretted  kind  similar 
to  those  of  Cauterets  and  Saint-Sauveur,  situated  at  a few  miles 
distance.  “ The  specialty  of  this  thermal  station,”  says  Dr. 
Vintras,  “ consists  in  the  treatment  of  traumatic  affections  ; and 
few  foreign  substances,  whether  bullets  or  other  projectiles, 
fragments  or  splinters  of  bone,  resist  the  expulsive  action  of  these 
waters.  . . . The  waters  of  Bareges  also  give  excellent  results  in 
the  treatment  of  contusions,  old  sprains,  profuse  suppurations ; 
caries  of  the  bones  and  necrosis:  denudations  of  the  tendons, 
muscular  and  tendinous  contractions,  imperfect  cicatrization, 
stiffness  of  joints,  and  enlargements  consequent  on  fractures  and 
dislocations,  &c.  In  the  streets  and  on  the  promenades  one  sees 
nothing  but  crutches,  slings,  military  cloaks,  and  sedan  chairs, 
scarcely  promising  auguries  of  cheerful  society.”  After  reading 
this  we  are  tempted  to  consult  the  index  for  Lourdes,  only  about 
thirty  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  to  see  if  any  explanation  is 
given  of  the  curative  virtues  of  the  water  of  the  famous  grotto  at 
that  place,  which  is  hung  about  with  innumerable  crutches, 
wooden  legs,  and  sundry  other  surgical  contrivances.  Language 
of  this  kind  is  intended  for  the  popular  ear,  and  should  find  no 
place  in  a guide-book  intended  for  professional  men. 


The  chief  defect  of  this  part  of  the  book,  and  it  is  a very  serious 
one,  is  the  omission  in  most  instances  of  a statement  of  the  exact 
time  or  season  for  invalids  and  visitors  to  go  to  the  various 
thermal  stations.  The  reason  why  the  French  inland  watering- 
places  are  less  known  and  less  patronized  by  Englishmen  than  the 
German  ones  is' because  the  season  is  generally  too  early  for  us. 
Diseases  which  are  amenable  to  the  treatment  by  mineral  waters 
are  of  a chronic  kind,  and  to  a certain  extent  can  be  made  to  wait 
on  other  circumstances.  The  French  attend  their  spas  in  the 
early  and  hot  summer  months  when  we  are  engaged  with  our 
Parliamentary  duties,  or  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the 
Loudon  season  ; and  when  these  are  well  done  with  the  majority  of 
the  French  inland  watering-places  are  empty.  At  Aix-les-Bains 
within  the  last  few  3'ears  what  may  be  called  an  English  season 
has  become  fashionable ; but  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
French  season  at  that  place  ; and  comparatively  few  Englishmen 
or  Englishwomen  know  anything  of  the  Pyrenean  watering-places 
and  their  beautiful  surroundings  because  they  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  to  visit  them  during  the  French  season. 

The  most  original  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useful  part  for 
English  readers  of  the  work  before  us  is  the  section  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  French  wintering  stations.  These  are  essentially 
English  creations,  and  we  might  almost  say  English  institutions, 
and  are  so  well  known  and  have  been  so  often  described  that  little- 
now  remains  to  be  said  about  them.  Dr.  Vintras  describes  the 
physical  and  climatic  peculiarities  of  all  the  best  known  places 
of  winter  resort  in  France  from  Arcachon  and  Biarritz  on  the 
south-west  coast  to  Mentone  on  the  south-east,  and  he  concludes 
with  a chapter  full  of  useful  hints  on  travelling,  clothing,  food, 
&c.  to  invalids  about  to  visit  the  mineral  waters  or  intent  on 
wintering  abroad.  In  describing  the  climate  of  the  winter  stations. 
Dr.  Vintras  falls  into  the  common  error  of  relying  on  the  average 
temperature,  and  neglecting  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Te 
state  that  Cannes  has  a mean  temperature  from  November  to  April 
of  53'6°  Fahr.  and  Biarritz  of  50°  Fahr.,  and  to  infer  therefrom 
that  one  place  is  warmer  and  more  suitable  for  invalids  than  the 
other,  is  misleading.  It  is  probable  that  at  Cannes,  with  its  hot 
sun  at  midday  and  its  cold  nights,  the  average  temperature  does 
not  occur  for  a single  hour  in  the  day,  while  at  Biarritz,  with  its 
much  narrower  range  of  temperature,  the  average  may  continue 
for  several  hours.  Moreover  with  many  invalids,  as  with  flowers, 
it  is  the  extremes  which  are  the  most  trying  or  fatal  to  them,  and 
it  is  the  minimum  rather  than  the  mean  temperature  which  is  all 
important  to  them.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  fashion  rather 
than  medical  considerations  is  allowed  to  determine  the  wintering 
station  of  many  invalids,  and  that  wintering  in  the  South  of 
France  is  to  many  of  them  little  less  than  the  adjournment  of 
the  London  season.  For  the  ordinary  run  of  delicate  and  de- 
bilitated invalids  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  or  delightful  than 
wintering  on  the  Riviera;  but  those  sufiTering  from  overwork  or 
nervous  debility  or  excitement  should  seek  sleep  and  appetite  in 
the  somewhat  duller  and  sedative  climate  of  Biarritz,  Arcachon, 
and  Saint-Juan-de-Luz.  Medical  men  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  value  of  these  places  as  wintering  stations  for  such 
cases. 

In  the  appendix  Dr.  Vintras  gives  itineraries  to’ the  various  places 
described  in  the  body  of  his  work,  and  in  connexion  with  these 
we  could  have  wished  to  have  found  an  outline  map  which  would 
not  only  have  facilitated  access  to  them,  but  would  have  enabled 
his  readers  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  various  springs  to- 
each  other  in  the  geographical  arrangement  on  which  he  has  based 
his  observations. 


LESSER  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

Messrs,  bond  and  WALPOLE  have  edited  the  first 

book  of  the  Odyssey,  with  notes  and  vocabulary  intended 
apparently  for  boys  beginning  the  study  of  Homer.  We  have  on 
previous  occasions  noticed  school  editions  of  classical  authors  by 
one  or  both  of  these  editors,  and  we  are  led  by  internal  evidence 
to  suppose  that  neither  of  them  has  had  what  one  would  imagine 
to  be  an  indispensable  qualification  for  such  a task — actual  ex- 
perience in  teaching  young  boj^s.  The  notes  are  full  of  technical 
terms  invented  by  many  generations  of  grammarians  ; “ synizesis,” 

* Homer’s  Odyssey.  Book  I.  Edited,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  Rev. 
Jchn  Bond,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Classical  Instructor  R.M.A.,  Wool-svich  f 
and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  Coll.,  O.xford.  London  t 
Macmillan  & Co. 

The  RepuUic  of  Plato.  Book  I.  Edited,  -with  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Appendices,  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Grantham  Grammar 
School,  late  Fello-w  of  Jesus"Coll.,  Oxford.  London  : Longmans  & Co. 

JH.  TuUi  Cicevonis  Pro  Puhlio  Sestio  Oratio  ad  Judlces.  With  Intro- 
duction, Explanatory  Notes,  and  Critical  Appendix,  by  the  Rev.  Hubert 
A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  some  time  Eello-w  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co. 

The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  Translated  into  English  ‘Verse,  by 
Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Dublin  University  Press  Series. 

Exempla  Latina.  A First  Construing  Book,  with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon, 
and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  by  F.  Glover,  M.A., 
Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford,  Assistant-Master  in  Leeds  Grammar  School.  London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co. 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Compiled  by  Edwin  Wallace, 
M. A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  Coll.,  Oxford.  Cambridge: 
University  Press. 
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tmesis,”  “ sigmatismus,”  “ epanalepsis,”  “ proleptic  construc- 
tions,” “ descriptive  imperfects,”  “ futures  of  expectancy,”  and  the 
like  are  scattered  about  in  reckless  profusion ; while  the  editors 
Lave  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  name  of  almost  every 
German  scholar  who  has  written  on  Homer,  and  the  textual 
criticisms  of  Aristarchus.  This  display  of  borrowed  and,  con- 
sidering the  purpose  of  the  edition,  wholly  irrelevant,  learning 
leaves  little  room  for  sensible  comment  and  explanation.  We  find 
far  too  much  of  etymology  and  of  the  dry  bones  of  scholarship 
.generally,  and  too  little  help  towards  an  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  the  narrative.  What  is  the  use  of  telling 
small  boys  that  “ the  Homeric  avros  consisted  of  body  rather  than 
mind,”  and  that  “Homeric  epithets  have  become  crystallized  into 
mere  titles,”  or  of  quoting  Mure’s  statement  th.at  “ omnipresence, 
or  all-pervading  control  over  mundane  affairs,  far  from  being  an 
ossential,  was  scarcely  the  possible  attribute  of  the  chief  of  a 
Pagan  pantheon  ’ ? The  best  feature  of  the  book  is  the  vocabulary, 
which  has  been  carefully  compiled,  evidently  with  constant  reference 
to  Autenrieth.  The  chapter  on  Homeric  forms  is  also  useful, 
though  we  do  not  understand  why  it  should  include  many  ordinary 
facts  of  Greek  syntax. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Apology,  the  first  book  of  the 
Jtepuhlie  is  perhaps  the  best  of  Plato’s  dialogues  to  be  put  into  the 
•hands  of  boys;  and  Mr.  Hardy’s  edition  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
■decidedly  good  one,  at  any  rate  it  is  the  best  school  edition  which 
we  have  seen  of  late.  Mr.  Hardy  understands  the  advantages  of 
brevity  in  writing  for  boys.  He  gives  us  a short  introduction 
■containing  a sketch  of  the  argument,  and  three  appendices  on  the 
Sophists,  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  the  use  by  Socrates  of  the 
■analogy  of  the  arts.  Brief  as  they  are,  these  contain  all  that  boys 
need  know  before  reading  the  dialogue.  The  notes  are  short  and 
to  the  point;  grammatical  difficulties  are  for  the  most  part  well 
■explained,  though  here  and  there  help  is  rather  sparingly  given. 
For  instance,  there  should  be  a note  on  the  words  fi'  rts  t'l  a-e 
tpcorg  near  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XI.  We  suspect  that  Mr. 
Hardy  has  not  studied  Mr.  Putherford’s  N^ew  Phrynichus,  other- 
wise he  would  surely  have  referred  to  the  exhaustive  article  on 
the  true  Attic  forms  of  the  pluperfect  in  his  note  on  ecopaKr) 
on  p.  57.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  text  Mr.  Hardy  is 
for  the  most  part  scholarly  and  accurate.  In  ch.  iv.  he  corrects 
a slip  of  Mr.  Jowett’s,  who  translates  6 pr/  fnieiKtjs  ttXov- 
JTijo-av,  “ the  bad  rich  man.”  Mr.  Hardy  gives  what  is  no  doubt 
the  right  rendering,  “ the  wicked  man  by  becoming  rich.”  On 
the  other  band,  we  do  not  agree  with  his  correction  of  Mr. 
Jowettin  the  following  chapter.  He  translates  ijSrta  eXTrly  del 
Trapea-Ti  Koi  ayaOr]  yrjpoTpo^os.  “ There  is  always  present  a good  and 
pleasant  hope  to  tend  his  old  age.”  It  is  surely  better  to  take  ayaOr^ 
with  yr]poTp6(j)os,  as  Mr.  Jowett  and  other  commentators  have 
taken  it. 

lu  ch.  XX.  we  find  a good  note  on  the  various  senses  of  rrXebv 
■cxeta  in  this  passage,  and  in  ch.  iv.  p.  330  0.  Mr.  Hardy  is  pro- 
bably right  in  placing  a comma  instead  of  a full  stop  after  dya- 
TToxn,  and  translating  “ For  as  poets  love  their  own  productions 
and  fathers  their  children,  so  those  who  have  gained  their  money 
by  trade  value  it  both  on  this  ground,  because  it  is  their  own  pro- 
duction, and  also  on  the  score  of  its  utility,  like  other  men.”  Mr. 
Hardy,  too,  often  translates  needlessly.  Thus  at  p.  57  he  renders  Sid 
Xpovov  yap  koi  ecopdier)  avTop,  “ It  was  a long  time  since  I had  seen 
him,”  and  at  p.  61  peaos  tcs  yiyova  ;^pi^fiaricrr)jj  too  re  TroTrirou 
Ka'i  Tov  irarpos,  “ I have  proved  myself  as  a man  of  business 
intermediate  between  my  grandfather  and  my  father.”  The  latter 
rendering,  like  too  many  more  in  the  work,  certainly  does  not 
deserve  for  its  elegance  the  admission  which  would  be  denied  to  it 
■on  the  score  of  utility.  But  the  chief  failing  in  Mr.  Hardy’s 
notes  is  that  he  lays  far  too  little  stress  on  the  literary  and 
■dramatic  aspect  of  the  dialogue,  and  rather  too  much  upon 
the  philosophical.  The  reason  for  setting  boys  to  read  Plato 
iis,  not  that  he  was  a great  philosopher,  but  that  he  was  the 
most  exquisite  writer  of  Attic  prose  whose  works  have  come 
■down  to  us ; and  though  boys  must  have  sufficient  under- 
standing of  the  subject-matter  to  follow  the  arguments,  any- 
thing more  than  this  is  useless  and  undesirable.  The  note  on 
p.  97  on  epyov  and  dperr],  for  instance,  is  scarcely  needed  and  will 
not  be  appreciated  by  boys.  The  long  note  on  justice,  on  pp.  64, 65, 
might  with  advantage  have  been  made  very  much  shorter.  What 
is  the  use  of  telling  boys  that  a definition  is  “ based  on  the  pru- 
dential gnomic  morality  of  the  pre-philosophic  stage  of  thought,” 
or  of  referring  them,  as  Mr.  Hardy  too  often  does,  to  Aristotle? 
However,  such  notes  can  do  no  harm,  for  they  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  read  by  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  A smaller  but 
aot  quite  insignificant  failing  is  the  repeated  use  of  the  words 
“ sophistry  ” and  “ sophistical,”  which  is  likely  to  make  young 
readers  forget  the  caution  given  in  the  appendix  against  accepting 
Plato’s  estimate  of  the  Sophists.  However,  in  spite  of  some  short- 
comings, Mr.  Hardy’s  is  a good  and  useful,  though  not  a brilliant 
or  original,  commentary. 

Mr.  Holden’s  edition  of  Cicero’s  speech  Pro  Sestio  is  a worthy 
companion  volume  to  the  Pro  Plancio  which  appeared  about  two 
years  ago.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Mr.  Holden’s  high  qualifica- 
tions for  his  task.  Every  page  of  the  commentary  shows  signs  of 
sound  and  brilliant  scholarship  and  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Cicero’s  writings.  Mr.  Holden’s  notes,  good  as  they 
are,  are  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  the  additions  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Reid,  our  best  English  commentator  on 


Cicero.  Mr.  Holden  has  written  an  excellent  historical  introduc- 
tion to  the  speech,  and  an  appendix  on  the  text ; there  is  also  a 
very  complete  grammatical  index,  and  an  index  containing  proper 
names  and  remarkable  words  and  usages  occurring  in  the  speech. 
If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  notes,  it  is  that  Mr. 
Holden  now  and  then  succumbs  to  the  usual  temptation  of  com- 
mentators, and  translates  passages  which  stand  in  no  need  of  such 
explanation.  We  have,  however,  only  noticed  one  defective 
rendering,  that  of  a passage  in  ch.  vi.,  “hujus  potius  tempori 
serviam  quam  dolori  meo,”  “ I will  minister  to  my  client’s  conve- 
nience rather  than  gratify  my  own  chagrin.”  The  word  “ conve- 
nience ” is  surely  too  weak ; “need ” would  be  far  better.  Among 
the  features  of  the  commentary  we  may  notice  the  plentiful  illus- 
trations from  Latin  literature  generally,  and  from  Cicero’s  own 
writings  in  particular,  of  the  author’s  usage  of  words  and 
phrases ; also  the  fulness  of  the  information  given  on  incidental 
matters.  We  may  take  as  examples  the  interesting  note  at  p.  82 
on  the  dissolution  of  ties  of  affinitas  by  death  or  divorce,  and  that 
on  the  political  status  of  Capua.  Mr.  Holden’s  sound  scholarship 
appears  in  the  distinctions  which  he  draws  between  words  of 
similar  meaning,  such  as  desidia  and  inertia,  imago  and  simulacrum. 
At  p.  129  there  is  a good  note  on  the  use  of  the  word  saurra,  with 
the  meaning,  not  of  “ buffoon,”  but  of  “ rake  ” ; and  one  at  p.  123 
deals  with  the  question  whether  exsoindo,  as  Mr.  Reid  maintains, 
or  excido,  as  Mr.  Holden  thinks,  is  the  usual  Latin  word  for  “ to 
raze  a cit3^”  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Holden  (p.  116)  that 
“ the  attempt  to  distinguish  tenses  in  the  imperative  forms  is 
quite  futile.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Latin  grammars  in  genenal 
use  attempt  to  enforce  the  distinction.  Want  of  space  forbids  us 
to  prolong  the  interesting  work  of  examining  Mr.  Holden’s  com- 
mentary. Enough  has,  we  hope,  been  said  to  induce  students  of 
Cicero  to  continue  the  investigation  for  themselves. 

In  attempting  to  produce  a verse  translation  of  a Greek  comedy 
“ which  shall  be  practically  as  literal  as  a prose  version  ” Mr. 
Tyrrell  has  essayed  the  impossible.  There  are,  however,  few 
scholars  who  could  have  come  so  near  to  complete  success.  The 
iambics  of  the  dialogue,  which  are  done  into  blank  verse,  are  very 
closely  rendered ; while  the  lyrical  passages  are  as  literal  as  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme  and  metre  will  permit.  Mr.  Tyrrell  cer- 
tainly makes  good  his  claim  to  have  produced  a version  “ very 
much  closer  to  the  original  than  those  of  Mitchell,  Frere,  or. 
Walsh.”  His  translation  may  very  well  be,  as  it  is  intended  to 
be,  of  help  to  students,  and  it  will  convey  to  English  readers  a 
good  idea  of  what  Attic  comedy  was.  Mr.  Tyrrell’s  English, 
moreover,  is  never  strained  or  awkward ; his  rhythm  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  thoroughly  good  ; and  his  lines  are  full  of  vigour  and 
“go.”  He  has  adopted  many  traditional  renderings  of  the  plays 
on  words,  and  here  and  there  he  borrows,  always  with  due  ac- 
knowledgment, a line  or  so  from  Walsh  and  other  translators.  The 
difficulty  of  giving  in  English  the  unexpected  substitutions  of  one 
word  from  another  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Aristophanes  is 
met  by  introducing  the  expected  word,  followed  by  the  unexpected 
in  the  form  of  a correction.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  a 
better  plan,  though  the  suddenness  of  the  original  is  thus  lost, 
and  the  device  belongs  rather  to  explanation  than  to  translation 
proper.  Among  the  passages  which  are  particularly  well  rendered 
we  may  mention  the  Parabasis  and  the  scene  between  Dicaeopolis 
and  Euripides.  The  autistrophe  which  follows  is  remarkable  for 
some  curiously  bad  rhymes,  though  Mr.  Tyrrell  does  not,  as  a rule, 
take  too  many  liberties  in  this  respect.  Passages  which  offend 
our  modern  notions  of  decency,  such  as  the  Phallic  hymn  and  the 
dialogue  between  Dicaeopolis  and  the  Megarian,  are  either  toned 
down  or  omitted  altogether.  We  must  protest  against  Mr. 
Tyrrell’s  translation  of  fiacriKeixt — “the  Shah.”  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  write  Russia  for  Lacedaemon  or  Lord  Wolseley 
for  Lamachus. 

Mr.  Glover’s  little  volume  is  very  much  better  than  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  “ First  Readers  ” and  “ Steps  to  Latin  ” which  appear 
3"ear  by  year.  Mr.  Glover  sees  that  a boy,  to  construe  satisfactorily, 
must  be  taught  to  anal^'se  sentences,  and  he  sets  to  work  to  teach 
him  how  to  do  so.  He  begins  by  giving  the  elements  of  a simple 
sentence,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  sentence  itself.  Next,  we 
have  a chapter  on  compound  sentences  and  another  on  analysis 
and  parsing.  A well-arranged  series  of  examples  and  a vocabulary 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  chapter  on  compound 
sentences  is  particularly  good  ; the  forms  of  conditional  sentences, 
the  stumblingblock  of  small,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  of  big, 
boys  too,  being  very  clearly  put.  Mr.  Glover  says  in  his  preface 
that  “the  introduction  to  analysis  is  a mere  outline,  and  leaves 
much  to  be  supplied  by  the  master  in  the  way  of  inference  and 
explanation.”  Of  course  this  is  quite  true,  and  we  are,  moreover, 
inclined  to  think  that  this  introductory  matter  is  better  not  put 
into  the  hands  of  boys  at  all,  but  studied  by  the  teacher  as  a 
scheme  of  instruction  to  be  worked  upon  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  Boys  are  so  easily  bewildered  by  grammatical  techni- 
calities that  the  fewer  one  sets  before  them  the  better.  We  have 
said  that  the  examples  are  good,  but  some  of  them  are  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  subject-matter  of  many  of  the  sentences  is  of  a 
nature  to  increase  their  difficulty.  What  meaning,  for  instance, 
would  the  following  have  for  young  boys  ? 

Fateor  esse  deos  : doce  me  igitur,  unde  siut,  ubi  sint,  quales  sint  corpore, 
animo,  vita  : lueo  cnim  scire  cupio. 

None  the  less  the  book  is  a good  one,  and  we  would  commend  the 
study  of  it  to  the  vast  number  of  young  teachers  who  go  straight 
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from  the  university  to  the  class-room  without  any  special  training 
for  their  work. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  sketch  may  he  well 
expressed  by  a few  lines  from  the  preface,  in  which,  after  speaking 
of  Professor  Zeller’s  work,  he  says,  “ There  may,  however,  still  be 
room  left  for  a smaller  and  less  pretentious  wm’k  which  will  string 
together  the  more  important  passages  in  Aristotle's  writings,  and 
explain  them  by  a brief  English  commentary.”  The  present 
volume  is  a considerably  enlarged  edition  of  a work  which  appeared 
some  few  years  ago,  and  gives  in  a comparatively  small  compass  a 
very  good  sketch  of  Aristotle’s  teaching.  A separate  chapter  is 
assigned  to  each  branch  of  the  subject — logic,  metaphysic, 
psychology,  &c.  The  work  should  be  useful  both  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a deeper  study  of  Aristotle,  and  as  a convenient  work  of 
reference  for  riper  scholars. 


TWO  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.* 

WHILE  fully  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  hobbledehoy, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  girls,  during  the  equivalent 
eriod  of  their  existence,  are  even  more  difficult  to  manage.  The 
oy  can  be  amused.  He  can  enjoy  his  games  and  destroy  life,  but 
girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  have  but  scanty  resources.  One  of  their 
few  pleasures  at  that  age  is  reading,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find  well-written  story-books  for  their  entertainment.  Children 
older  than  twelve  refuse  to  be  amused  by  books  that  are  evidently 
written  for  their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  nor  do  they 
care  to  read  religious  stories  on  week  days ; yet  even  the  most 
wholesome  novels  are  generally  too  absorbing  to  be  desirable 
reading  during  the  schoolroom  age.  A plot  that  older  people 
would  see  through  in  a few  chapters  will  rivet  the  attention 
of  a girl  in  her  early  teens  to  such  a degree  that  she  will  be  un- 
able to  give  more  than  half  her  attention  to  her  lessons  until  every 
word  of  the  novel  has  been  eagerly  read.  Story-books  for 
schoolgirls  should  be  bright  and  interesting,  but  of  a kind 
that  can  be  put  down  at  short  notice  without  any  strain  on  the 
temper.  Princess  Alethea  is  a good  specimen  of  the  type  of  book 
suited  to  meet  the  want  that  we  have  described.  It  is  pleasantly 
written,  and  if  a little  heavy  here  and  there, it  is  sufficiently  read- 
able to  entertain  any  girl  of  a healthy  literary  appetite.  Perhaps 
the  worst  part  of  the  book  is  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  in- 
volved and  obscure.  Young  readers  like  to  be  interested  in  the 
plot  of  a story  as  early  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  ; long 
descriptions,  therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  a book  weary  them 
exceedingly. 

Alethea  is  a motherless  girl  of  sixteen,  and  at  the  time  at  which 
the  story  opens  she  is  living  with  an  aunt  at  Brussels.  While 
there  she  takes  a dislike  at  first  sight  to  a Miss  Kate  Kempton,  a 
young  lady  some  four  years  older  than  herself,  of  whom  more  pre- 
sently. In  the  fifth  chapter  a letter  arrives  from  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
Alethea’s  father,  summoning  her  to  England.  Alethea  is  much 
delighted  at  returning  to  her  home,  her  father,  and  her  little 
brother.  She  is  proudly  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  of  managing 
her  father's  household  and  educating  her  small  brother,  but  her 
father  does  not  seem  over-anxious  to  encourage  her  in  assuming 
the  reins  of  domestic  government.  The  descriptions  of  her  first 
attempts  at  housekeeping  are  amusing  and  well  written.  Her 
father’s  dinners  are  spoiled  through  her  well-intended  but  mis- 
taken interference ; and  the  old  housekeeper  is  dismayed  at 
receiving  orders  to  procure  oysters  in  May.  Alethea  consoles  her- 
self by  reflecting  that  the  old  servant  is  an  uneducated  woman, 
and  that  people  are  never  too  old  to  learn ; and,  although  no 
oysters  are  forthcoming,  and  her  father  calls  a pudding  made  ex- 
pressly at  her  orders  a “ horrible  mixture,”  she  persuades  herself 
that  she  is  “ her  father’s  councillor,”  her  brother’s  “ guide,  and 
general  reformer  of  the  household.”  Her  domestic  management 
appears  to  her  so  eminently  successful  that  she  proceeds  to  attempt 
the  reorganization  of  the  school,  and  even  conceives  ideas  of 
rectifying  the  conduct  of  the  clergyman.  She  is  just  congratu- 
lating herself  upon  the  satisfaction  of  being,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
the  head  of  an  establishment  and  the  reformer  of  the  manners  of  all 
around  her,  when  she  is  staggered  by  the  announcement  that  her 
father  is  about  to  marry  her  enemy,  the  aforesaid  Kate  Kempton. 
Alethea’s  misery  at  the  idea  of  her  father’s  approaching  marriage  is 
described  at  some  length,  and  the  account  of  her  life  with  an  old 
governess,  who  comes  to  act  as  her  companion  during  the  interval, 
is  well  written.  When  the  new  stepmother  at  last  arrives,  affairs 
are  placed  on  a most  unpleasant  footing.  Alethea  scarcely  con- 
ceals her  dislike  to  Kate,  and  Kate  is  too  proud  to  make  advances 
to  Alethea.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn — who  by  the  way  acts  like  a fool 
throughout  the  story — succeeds  in  increasing  the  discord  between 
his  wife  and  his  child,  and  things  appear  to  be  going  from  bad  to 
worse  when  he  is  dangerously  wounded  by  a poacher,  and  Kate 
and  Alethea,  stung  with  remorse,  make  friends  over  their  common 
sorrow. 

The  book  is  completely  free  from  love-making.  It  is  true  that 
two  secondary  characters  get  married,  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
their  flirtations,  and  the  male  lover  teaches  in  a Sunday  school. 

• Princess  Alethea.  By  Frances  Marj'  Peard,  Author  of  “The  Rose 
Garden”  &c.  With  Eight  Illustrations  bv  J.  D.  Watson.  London:  George 
Bell  & Sons. 

No  Longer  a Child.  By  Maud  Jean  Franc,  Author  of  “ Marian  ; or,  the 
Light  of  Some  One’s  Home”  &c.  London:  Sampson  Low  & Co. 


Two  entire  chapters,  including  twenty  pages,  are  devoted  to  the 
description  of  an  adventure  which,  we  should  imagine,  would  only 
amuse  a very  small  child,  and  there  are  certain  passages  in  the 
work  which  could  scarcely  either  amuse  or  interest  a person  of  any 
age.  Yet  many  little  anecdotes  are  well  told.  There  is  an  account 
of  a dog’s  complete  forgetfulness  of  his  master,  on  the  return  of 
the  latter  from  a long  sojourn  abroad,  which  is  truer  to  nature 
than  many  of  the  stories  that  have  been  written  about  dogs  ; and 
a scene  in  a young  ladies’  gymnasium  in  Brussels  is  cleverly 
drawn.  The  remark  of  a little  American  girl,  on  visiting  an  in- 
valid friend,  “ Well,  I’m  sorry  you’re  sick  ; but  I guess  you 
needn't  be  cross  because  you  are,”  points  a moral  with  considerable 
vigour.  The  blind  boy  is  pretty  certain  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  characters  in  the  book.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  be 
pathetic  about  the  blind,  and  blind  boys  in  children’s  books  are  no 
great  rarity  ; but  this  particular  blind  boy  is  decidedly  above  the 
average  of  imaginary  blind  boys,  and  his  description  is  exception- 
ally devoid  of  sickly  sentimentalism.  Books  written  by  women 
for  girls  must  of  necessity  be  essentially  feminine,  but  there  are 
some  female  peculiarities  of  style  which  might  well  have  been 
avoided  in  this  story'.  It  contains  sadly  too  much  about  giggling 
and  tittering;  ladies  give  little  screams,  and  servant-girls  toss 
their  heads.  The  excessive  use  of  italics,  again,  is  irritating 
to  the  male  reader,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  to  produce 
no  unpleasant  eflects  upon  women.  In  a work  of  this  sort  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  male  characters  should  be 
other  than  “ women  made  men,”  but  to  be  perfectly  just  in  our 
criticism  we  must  point  out  that  the  descriptions  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  stronger  sex  form  the  weakest  portions  of  this 
book. 

If  Princess  Alethea  may  be  called  a book  for  girls.  No  Longer  a 
Child  may  rather  be  described  as  a book  which  is  more  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  girls  than  of  older  people.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  with  the  idea  of  interesting  girls  just  entering 
upon  womanhood,  and  it  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a simple 
home-like  story,  containing  sufficient  incident  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  reader  without  bordering  on  the  sensational. 
Moreover,  there  are  “ words  in  season  ” scattered  here  and  there 
that  seem  chosen  with  a view  to  awakening  the  sinner.  It 
seems  to  us  a pity  that  a book  written  with  such  good  inten- 
tions should  be  marred  by  a mawkish  sentimentalism  that  can 
scarcely  be  recommended  as  wholesome  mental  food  for  the  young. 
The  writer  aims  at  great  simplicity,  and  produces  a sort  of  literary 
gruel ; but,  unfortunately,  it  is  sour  gruel,  and  we  should  hesitate 
before  recommending  it  for  the  nourishment  of  youthful  minds.  A 
great  deal  of  the  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  some  of  the 
descriptions  are  decidedly  pretty.  Several  of  the  characters  are 
well  drawn  and  natural ; the  women  are  womanly  ; the  men,  if 
not  all  that  could  be  wished,  are  at  least  what  men  are  often  found 
to  be  ; even  the  worst  character  in  the  whole  book  is  not  a double- 
dyed  villain,  and  the  hero,  if  excellent,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
natural paragon  of  wisdom.  Our  chief  objection  to  the  book  is 
that,  while  it  is  written  with  considerable  ostentation  of  wholesome 
simplicity,  the  plot  hangs  on  so  unwholesome  an  incident  as  love 
at  a glance.  Is  it  to  be  desired  that  girls  should  have  the  idea  put 
into  their  heads  that  it  is  maidenly  and  becoming  to  conceive  an 
inordinate  afi'ectiou  for  a man  of  whom  they  have  had  but  a 
glimpse,  to  whom  they  have  scarcely  spoken,  and  of  whom 
they  know  absolutely  nothing  ? Yet  this  is  what  the  heroine 
does  in  the  book  before  us.  Her  father  is  a farmer  in  South 
Australia,  and  one  evening  a man  appears  at  the  door  requesting 
work.  Her  father  is  out,  but  shortly  returns  and  rather  abruptly 
informs  the  wayfarer  that  he  can  give  him  no  employment.  Without 
having  apparently  spoken  a word  to  the  heroine,  the  stranger  then 
leaves  the  house,  but  he  has  scarcely  reached  the  road  before  she 
runs  after  him  to  say  that  another  farmer,  a mile  further  on, 
wants  labourers.  This  does  not  seem  much  to  fall  in  love  upon, 
but  it  is  more  than  enough  for  our  heroine  : — 

She  fled  upstairs  to  her  room.  Then,  throwing  herself  on  the  floor  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  she  hid  her  burning  face  in  the  pillow.  . . . 

She  got  up  presently,  and  throwing  the  window  widely  open,  looked  out 
into  the  sliadowy  gully,  full  of  shadows  now,  scarcely  lighted  up  an3’where 
by  the  j'oung  moon.  She  had  a romance  of  her  own  now  to  study — no 
need  to  go  to  books — and  a soft  light  stole  into  her  ej'es,  and  the  colour 
came  and  went  on  the  cheeks  that  were  resting  in  the  little  hands,  and  a 
smile  dimpled  tlic  corners  of  her  mouth  as  the  memory  of  the  quiet 
figure  in  the  twilight,  watching  her  back  to  her  home  flitted  before  her.  . . . 

It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  course  of  Lena  Hartmann’s  reading  had 
culminated  to  a point  that  summer  evening.  Her  life’s  historj'  was  begin- 
ning. Was  she  any  the  happier  for  it  ? And  what  was  it  all  really 
about  ? A stranger  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  might  never  see  again, 
had  crossed  her  path.  Was  he  worthy  of  another  thought  ? 

Why  not  ? Lena’s  course  of  reading,  her  habits  of  dreaming,  unhealtby 
and  unwliolesome  as  the\'  were,  encouraged  the  question.  Why  not  ? There 
was  a delightful  mj’stery  about  him. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  if  the  reading  of  one  of  our 
daughters  were  to  “culminate  to  a point”  some  summer’s  evening 
on  such  meagre  grounds  as  these,  nor  do  we  wish  it  suggested  to 
the  minds  of  any  girls  in  whom  we  take  an  interest  that  on  some- 
thing considerably  less  than  a mere  formal  introduction  they  may 
have  a romance  of  their  “ own  to  study — no  need  to  go  to  books,” 
&c.  After  reading  stuff  of  this  kind,  silly  girls  may  be  flying  up-' 
stairs  to  their  rooms,  throwing  themselves  on  the  floors  by  the 
sides  of  their  beds,  and  hiding  their  burning  faces  in  ihefr  pillows, 
every  time  they  see  a good-looking  man  in  the  street. 

The  end  oi.  No  Longer  a Child  appears  to  us  to  be  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  A death  in  a novel  may  be  all  very  well  in  its 
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proper  place,  Ibut  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  a light  story  is,  to  our  thinking,  a mistake.  It  is 
true  that  “ the  good  little  hoy  in  the  story-hook  always  dies,” 
and  we  had  our  misgivings  for  the  hero  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
some  pious  remarks  in  the  middle  of  the  volume ; hut  we  were 
quite  unprepared  for  the  death  of  the  heroine  and  her  mother  as 
well  as  the  hero.  Why  the  hero  and  heroine  should  not  have 
married  and  “ lived  happily  for  ever  after,”  like  other  heroes  and 
heroines — why  the  hero,  if  he  must  needs  have  died  at  all,  should 
have  died  before  he  had  finished  his  letter  to  the  heroine ; and 
why  the  heroine,  if  she  was  to  cease  to  live,  should  have  lived  just 
long  enough  to  marry  a man  she  detested,  are  things  that  we 
cannot  understand.  The  death  of  the  mother  was  natural  enough, 
hut  it  is  too  graphically  described.  Novels  are  supposed  to  he 
written  in  order  to  give  pleasure,  and  death-bed  scenes  in  such 
hooks  should  he  but  lightly  touched  upon.  We  greatly  regret 
the  faults  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  work  before  us,  because 
with  some  alteration  it  might  have  been  made  a pleasant,  read- 
able story,  well  suited  for  girls  just  beginning  to  read  novels, 
whereas  now  it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Perhaps  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  the  book  as  it  stands  is  that  here  and  there  it 
contains  some  pretty  bits  of  description.  The  author  is  certainly 
capable  of  writing  nice  books  for  girls,  if  she  can  only  be  persuaded 
to  set  her  face  resolutely  against  morbid  sentimentalism. 


KECENT  MUSIC. 

IT  would  hardly  be  fair  to  pass  a decided  judgment  on  Joachim 
Raffs  last  work  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
NoveUo,  Ewer,  & Co.,  previous  to  its  performance  at  the  coming 
festival  at  Leeds,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  of 
an  oratorio  such  as  T/te  World’s  End,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Nev) 
World,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  pianoforte  score.  The  words  of  the 
oratorio  have  been  selected  by  the  composer  himself  from  the 
Revelations,  and  their  treatment,  musically  speaking,  is  eminently 
dramatic.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  the  title  would 
suggest,  and  the  first  part,  “The  World’s  End,”  is  again  divided 
into  subsections  under  the  headings  “ The  Vision  of  St.  John,” 
“ The  Apocalyptic  Riders,”  “ Petition  and  Thanksgiving  of  the 
Martyrs,”  and  “ The  last  Signs  in  Nature  and  Despair  of  Mankind.” 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  whole  work  is  a piece  of  programme 
music  somewhat  suggesting  the  method,  though  not  the  style,  of 
Berlioz,  and  we  shall  be  rather  surprised  if  the  selection  entitled 
“,The  Apocalyptic  Riders  ” will  not  prove,  on  performance,  to  be  the 
most  vigorous  and  effective  portion  of  the  work.  This  part  con- 
sists of  recitative  and  instrumental  intermezzo,  alternating  for 
eleven  short  numbers,  illustrating  Pestilence,  War,  Famine, 
Death,  and  Hell,  as  the  four  first  seals  are  broken ; and  this  leads 
on  to  the  next  sub-section  of  the  “ Petition  and  Thanksgiving  of 
the  Martyrs,”  which  ends  with  the  joyous  chorus  “ We  thank  the 
Lord,”  a very  powerful  piece  of  writing.  After  the  last  sub-section 
of  the  first  part  “ The  Judgment  ” follows,  in  the  same  style  of 
alternate  recitative  and  intermezzo,  relieved  by  a striking  double 
chorus  between  “ the  righteous  and  the  wicked,”  and  a graceful 
arioso'  and  chorus,  “ Gracious  and  merci.'’ul.”  “ The  New  World,” 
which  forms  the  third  part,  is  of  a more  peaceful  nature ; and 
the  whole  concludes  with  a fine  chorus  to  the  words,  “ Come,  yea 
come  soon.  Redeemer.”  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  amongst  the 
thirty-six  numbers  comprised  in  the  work  only  five  are  allotted 
to  soloists,  exclusive  of  the  recitative ; so  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  frequent  interpolation  of  the  purely  instrumental  inter- 
mezzi, a resource  of  which  Berlioz  was  so  great  a master,  the 
oratorio  might  fall  under  the  censure  of  dulness,  from  which 
Gounod’s  Redemption  so  narrowly  escaped.  Another  work  to  be 
performed  at  Leeds  is  The  Lord  is  King,  a setting  of  the  97th 
Psalm,  by  Joseph  Barnby,  in  the  course  of  which  the  composer 
has  introduced  three  solos,  three  choruses,  an  interlude,  a double 
quartet,  and  a march  and  Gloria  Patri.  The  double  chorus, 
judging,  as  we  do,  from  the  pianoforte  score,  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  striking  number,  though  the  whole  work  seems  to  us  well 
worthy  of  the  festival  for  which  it  is  written.  J.  S.  Bach’s 
cantata,  Thou  Guide  of  Israel,  has  also  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Novello,  Ewer,  & Co.,  the  English  version  being  by  the  Rev.  John 
Troutbeck,  whose  adaptations  of  the  works  of  the  great  composers 
of  church  music  are  too  favourably  known  to  need  any  recom- 
mendation from  us. 

Messrs.  Metzler  & Co.  send  us  two  songs,  “ Cross  Purposes  ” and 
Love  and  the  Maiden,”  and  a quartette,  “ The  Sobbing  Quar- 
tette,” from  the  popular  trifle  called  I’reasure  Trove,  the  composi- 
tion of  Mr.  Alfred  Caldicott,  to  words  by  Mr.  A.  Law,  which  was 
performed  at  the  German  Reeds’  Entertainment  not  long  ago.  The 
popularity  of  the  operetta  when  it  was  produced  absolves  us  from 
expressing  any  further  opinion  upon  it ; but  we  do  not  doubt  that 
many  of  those  who  were  entertained  with  the  performance  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  they  can  now  obtain  the  several  pieces  which 
pleased  them  at  the  time  in  the  shape  of  the  ordinary  drawing- 
room song.  Another  song  from  the  same  composer,  entitled 
‘‘Unless,”  to  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning,  shows  him  to  be 
capable  of  writing  in  a graceful  and  scholarly  manner.  A skilfully 
written  obbligato  for  violin  or  violoncello  accompanies  the  song, 
and  adds  greatly  to  its  effectiveness.  “ Under  the  Dome  ” is  a 
sacred  song,  with  words  and  music  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Jones,  to 
which  is  added  an  obbligato  for  the  organ.  Based  somewhat 


on  the_  lines  of  “The  Lost  Chord ” and  its  successors,  the  song  is 
not  without  merit  of  its  own  kind,  and  from  the  simplicity  and 
correctness  of  its  construction  it  will  probably  become  a favourite 
with  the  public.  The  organ  obbligato  compensates  largely  for  the 
somewhat  monotonous  pianoforte  accompaniment,  but  an  organ 
is  not  always  at  hand  for  obbligato  purposes,  and  we  doubt 
■whether  a harmonium  would  be  an  effective  substitute.  The 
piece,  however,  is  the  work  of  a careful  and  painstaking  musician, 
and  will,  we  doubt  not,  hold  its  own  as  a sacred  song.  A 
really  charming  song,  by  Ernest  Bergholt,  to  words  “ ascribed  by 
tradition”  to  the  celebrated  Marquess  of  Montrose,  is  the  one 
entitled  “ Give  me  thy  heart.”  The  music,  with  its  simple  and 
clever  contrapuntal  effects,  renders  this  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
lyrical  productions  that  we  have  heard  for  some  time.  Sir. 
Malcolm  Lawson’s  song,  “ Thee  Only,”  the  words  by  H.  S. 
Riddell,  is  a graceful  production  and  we  think  •will  become  popular. 
Among  the  pianoforte  pieces  from  Messrs.  Metzler  & Co.,  “ Baga- 
telle d’Ennui,”  by  Montefiore,  is  effective,  while  Gustave  Lange’s 
“ Waldandacht,”  Op.  171,  No.  ii,  a transcription  of  a song  by 
Franz  Abt,  is  a pleasing  specimen  from  the  pen  of  this  very  pro- 
lific adapter.  Of  dance  music  from  the  same  publisher’s  we  have 
“ In  the  Moonlight,”  a waltz  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Arthur  Hill’s 
popular  song,  arranged  by  A.  Gwyllym  Crowe,  and  “ Souvenir 
d’Espagne,”  a waltz  by  the  favourite  composer  of  dance  music, 
Emile  Waldteufel. 

Two  songs  of  which  Godwin  Fowler  is  the  composer,  and  one 
by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  reach  us  from  Messrs.  Wood  & Co.  The 
former  are  named  respectively  “ I Stood  on  the  Shore  ” and  “ The 
Beggar’s  Story.”  Both  are  songs  of  considerable  merit,  although 
“ The  Beggar’s  Story  ” touches  a somewhat  painful  vein;  whilst 
the  latter,  a patriotic  song,  deals  with  the  praises  of  our  “ Ironclads 
of  England,”  and  does  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  its  class  as 
a song.  “ Laddie  ■was  somebody’s  darling  ” we  are  told  in  a sonir 
published  by  W.  Morley  & Co.  and  bearing  the  title  of  “ Laddie,’’ 
until"  somebody’s  love  grew  cold,”  when  somebody  married  a man 
with  a fortune,  and  Laddie  found  a premature  grave  where  “ some- 
body kneels  and  weeps,”  crying  : — 

Oh,  Laddie,  come  back,  if  it  is  but  to  say 
That  tlie  angels  above 
Have  found  thee  a love, 

And  borne  thy  burden  away. 

To  words  of  this  kind  Ciro  Pinsuti  has  written  some  delicate 
music  which  makes  us  regret  that  the  author  could  not  find 
something  more  worthy  of  the  composer’s  efforts.  Louis  Diehl’s 
song  from  the  same  publishers,  entitled  “Bells  at  Sunset," 
is  not  characterized  by  much  originality,  but  is  well  within  the 
powers  of  the  amateur  singer,  while  “ Ruth’s  Legacy,”  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Goodeve,  to  words  of  her  own  writing,  ■null  probably 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  admire  songs  of  the  “ Darbv 
and  Joan  ” type.  To  words  by  Edward  Oxenford,  Thomas 
Hutchinson  has  set  some  vigorous  and  effective  music  for  a 
song  entitled  “ Old  Messmates,”  which  is  set  in  three  different 
keys  to  accommodate  every  kind  of  voice,  and  we  may  say  that  it 
is  in  every  way  superior  to  that  called  “ Ironclads  of  England,” 
by  the  same  composer,  which  we  have  already  noticed  above.  A 
humorous  little  song,  “ The  Broken  Pitcher,”  by  Henry  Pontet,  is 
graceful  and  effective  in  its  construction,  and  deserves  the  success 
which  is  almost  certain  to  attend  it  when  once  heard.  Two  in- 
strumental pieces  close  the  list  of  works  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Morley  & Co.  The  first  is  No.  I of  a series  of  pianoforte  “ Rural 
Sketches,”  under  the  name  of  the  “ Birthday  Party,”  which  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  remaining  five  numbers,  if  it  may  be 
taken  as  a specimen  of  what  is  to  follow  it.  'William  Smallwood^ 
the  composer,  has  taken  great  pains  to  write  clearly  and  simply 
and  to  invest  his  subject  with  interest,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
not  always  the  aim  of  those  who  write  for  beginners.  The  piece  we 
have  under  consideration  is  fingered  with  care,  and  all  unnecessary 
difficulties  are  studiously  avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
very  pretty  and  effective,  and  will  certainly  repay  the  trouble 
which  young  pianists  may  devote  to  mastering  its  details.  The 
second  is  also  No.  i of  a series,  but  this  time  it  is  a series  of 
“ Musical  Dialogues,”  or  duets  for  violin  and  piano,  by  Charles 
Marshall,  and  it  is  headed  “ A Tranquil  Dawn.”  This  is  a thought- 
fully-written little  piece,  and  as  it  does  not  present  any  great 
difficulties  for  performance,  and  is  very  melodious  and  charac- 
teristic, it  should  become  a favourite  with  aU  amateur  violinists. 

Messrs.  W.  Marshall  & Co.  send  us  three  songs  by  William  M. 
Hutchinson  and  one  by  Odoardo  Barri.  The  songs  by  the  first- 
named  composer  are  “ The  Two  Chords,”  “ Two  Little  Shoes,” 
to  words  by  D’Arcy  Jaxone,  and  “ The  Silver  Rhine.”  The  last 
of  these,  we  are  informed,  is  a sequel  to  W.  M.  Hutchinson’s 
famous  ballad  “ Ehren  on  the  Rhine,”  and  we  do  not  doubt 
will  be  as  successful  as  its  predecessor.  Odoardo  Barri’s  “ Taken 
by  Storm”  is  a spirited  production  and  contains  some  effective 
writing,  although  the  metre  of  the  poetry  to  which  the  com- 
poser has  chosen  to  set  his  music  is,  to  say  the  least,  some- 
what incomprehensible.  A waltz,  by  Josef  Meissler,  called  “ The 
Gift  of  Love,”  in  ■which  is  introduced  W.  M.  Hutchinson’s  song 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  “ Tiptoe  Polka,”  by  the  same  composer, 
have  also  reached  us,  but  do  not  call  for  any  special  mention. 

The  songs  and  pianoforte  music  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  J.  & W. 
Chester,  of  Brighton,  have  considerable  merit.  The  first  song  is  by 
Frederick  Corder,  who,  under  the  name  of  “ Slumber  Song,”  has  set 
Tieck’s  words,  “ Ruhe  Siiss  Lubchen,”  to  some  very  charming  and 
scholarly  music,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  well  worth 
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any  trouble  that  may  be  expended  in  masterin'^  it,  and  will  fully 
sustain  the  reputation  whicb  the  composer  has  already  gained  as 
a conscientious  artist  and  painstaking  musician.  Such  a song  as 
this  should  have  a wide  circulation,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
graceful  construction,  but  also  as  a specimen  of  higher  art  than  is 
shown  in  the  efforts  of  many  song-writers  of  our  day.  It  is  too 
much  the  fashion,  we  regret  to  say,  to  look  with  disfavour 
upon  anything  that  is  not  strictly  within  the  so-called  ballad  form ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  Mr.  Corder,  in  treating  German 
words,  has  not  forgotten  the  lessons  taught  by  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  who,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  still 
remain  the  masters  of  the  art  of  song-writing.  “ One  by  One  ” 
and  “ Laddie  ” are  two  little  songs  b^y  Gertrude  E.  Whitmarsh 
which  are  correctly  written,  and  are  pleasing  specimens  of  some- 
what amateur-like  work.  A.  more  ambitious  effort  in  song-writing 
is  “ Six  Songs,”  by  John  Gledhill,  to  words  by  Burns,  Moore,  and 
Barry  Cornwall.  In  choosing  his  words  from  such  sources  the 
composer  has  perhaps  done  wisely,  although  he  runs  the  risk 
of  challenging  comparison  with  others  who  have  preceded  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  stands  the  test  well,  and  we  may  congratulate 
him  upon  the  success  of  his  adventure.  All  the  songs  are  in- 
teresting, and  some,  especially  “ I Dream  of  Thee  ” and  “ When 
Twilight  Dews,”  show  the  composer  to  be  a musician  of  consider- 
able powers.  This  fact  receives  confirmation  when  we  turn  to 
the  instrumental  pieces  from  the  same  band ; for  No.  i of 
Three  Scherzos  and  the  Four  Minuets  for  the  pianoforte  which 
we  have  before  us  are  well  above  the  ordinary  style  of  music 
which  passes  under  these  heads,  both  in  conception  and  in  working 
out,  while  the  simple  “Serenade”  is  a graceful  trifle  skilfully 
manipulated.  The  “ Three  Komances  ” for  violin  and  pianoforte, 
by  Ferdinand  Praeger,  exhibit  all  those  musicianly  qualities 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  one  who  is  so  well  known 
among  us  as  an  ardent  worker  among  the  ranks  of  musicians 
in  England,  and  we  feel  certain  that  they  will  be  received  by  all 
violin-players  with  the  respect  that  they  deserve.  Otto  Schweizer's 
■“  Suite  fiir  das  Pianoforte  ” is  a work  of  larger  proportions,  and 
consequently  of  greater  importance,  than  any  pianoforte  piece 
we  have  yet  noticed.  It  consists  of  four  numbers — namely,  the 
Prelude,  Pastorale,  Grave,  and  Tempo  di  Gavotta,  of  which  the 
first  is  written  for  the  left  hand  only,  and,  apart  from  its  difficul- 
ties, is  a very  masterly  piece  of  writing ; while  the  second  and 
third  are  composed  a due  and  a tre  voci  respectively;  the  whole 
closing  with  the  graceful  Gavotte  movement.  The  composer 
shows  his  familiarity  with  the  works  of  Handel  and  Bach  by  the 
successful  manner  in  which  he  has  imitated  the  style  of  those 
writers  in  the  second  and  third  movements ; while  the  first  move- 
ment plainly  indicates  that  he  is  no  less  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  more  modern  composers,  whose  aim  has  perhaps  been 
more  in  the  direction  of  performing  feats  of  agility  on  the  piano- 
forte. This  “ Suite,”  however,  is,  as  a whole,  a fine  piece  of  work, 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  composer,  who  shows  himself 
to  be  a musician  of  no  ordinary  kind  and  one  whose  works  deserve 
to  be  widely  known.  “Intermezzo  Scherzoso,”  from  a Suite 
for  Orchestra  composed  by  Arthur  H.  Jackson,  is  so  full  of 
sparkling  vivacity  that  we  almost  regret  that  the  composer 
has  not  arranged  the  remainder  of  the  Suite  for  the  piano- 
forte; but  perhaps  he  is  wise,  since  even  in  this  Intermezzo 
it  is  evident  that  the  orchestral  effects  are  hardly  repro- 
duced on  the  solo  instrument  with  that  success  which  would 
justify  the  whole  work  being  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Never- 
theless, even  thus  detached  from  its  surroundings,  it  makes  a 
charmingly  bright  little  piece,  which  we  can  unhesitatingly 
recommend. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  not  very  often  that  an  historical  monograph,  whatever  its 
merit,  reaches  its  third  edition  in  four  years  from  its  first 
appearance.  The  success  of  M.  Legrelle’s  Louis  XIV.  et  Stras~ 
hourg  (i),  which  is  in  this  case,  and  which  appears  with  so  much 
correction  and  addition  as  to  deserve  more  notice  than  we  usually 
accord  to  reissues,  is  an  exception  proving  the  rule.  For,  without 
denying  to  the  author  the  praise  due  to  very  great  industry  and  a 
noteworthy  power  of  arranging  documents  and  weaving  their  con- 
tents into  narrative,  it  may  be  doubted,  or  rather  cannot  be 
doubted,  whether  he  does  not  owe  much  more  to  the  interest 
taken  in  things  Alsatian  and  the  ill-will  existing  towards  Ger- 
many in  France  than  to  his  actual  merit.  The  book,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  of  the  nature  of  a defence — a defence  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  Ministers  against  the  charge  of  having  ab- 
sorbed the  city  of  Strasburg  by  (as  Carlyle,  following  German 
authorities,  calls  it)  a process  of  “ highway  robbery,  or  highway 
robbery  combined  with  attorneyism.”  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
here  into  the  details  of  an  argument  which,  with  its  supporting 
documents,  fills  eight  hundred  large  pages.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  M.  Legrelle’s  line  of  traverse  consists  in  the  contention  that 
the  Peace  of  Westohalia  gave  France  rights  over  Alsace,  and  that 
the  annexation  of  Strasburg  was  simply  the  carrying  out  of  those 
rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rejoinder  to  this  is  quite  clear — 
first,  that  Strasburg,  as  a free  city  and  practical  Republic,  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  cession  against  its  will,  even  if  (as  M. 

(i)  Louis  XIV.  et  Strasbourg.  Par  A.  Legrelle.  Troisieme  Edition. 
Paris:  Hachette. 


Legrelle  admits,  though  he  contests  the  interpretation  of  the  fact) 
its  relations  with  the  Empire  had  not  been  expressly  reserved ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  final  proceedings  by  which  Louis  obtained 
actual  possession  were  undoubtedly  a discreditable  mixture  of 
force  and  fraud.  The  French  case  is,  however,  well  put  by  M. 
Legrelle ; and  his  supply  of  documents  is  very  ample,  frank,  and 
sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  clearest  and  deepest  faith  may  sometimes 
be  flecked  with  the  shadow  of  doubt,  and  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  sometimes  dubious  whether  le  document  is  not  being  over- 
done in  these  days.  Thjs  is  certainly  heresy ; for,  from  the  point 
of  view  both  of  the  historical  student  and  the  literary  critic,  it  is 
expedient  that  ten  dull  volumes  should  go  to  press  rather  than 
that  one  interesting  matter  of  fact  or  example  ot  form  should  be 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  latency  and  “ unicity  ” in  manuscript. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  principle ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
sometimes,  in  reading  the  nine  volumes  which  do  not  contain  this 
saving  item,  the  reader  feels  unstable  in  his  adherence  to  it.  The 
books  before  us  are  not  fairly  to  be  called  dull  volumes  (2) ; but 
they  are  hardly  very  important  ones.  Their  merit  is  that  they 
concern  a period  (the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency) 
which  is  comparatively  speaking  less  known  than  the  periods 
which  preceded  and  followed  it ; that  they  are  written  by  persons 
very  well  qualified  to  know  the  matters  they  write  about ; and 
that  they  are  essentially  letters  of  news.  Mme.  de  Balleroy  was 
a daughter  of  the  house  of  Caumartin,  and  was  thus  connected 
with  the  official  and  fashionable  world  pretty  intimately.  Her 
husband,  with  a taste  rare  at  the  time,  lived  almost  entirely  at  his 
country  seat,  and  she  lived  with  him,  though  she  would  have 
liked  to  live  at  Paris.  Her  exile  was  consoled  by  a considerable 
band  of  correspondents  (including  the  two  D’Argensons,  her  near 
kinsmen)  who  sent  her  the  news  of  the  day.  The  result  is  a crowd 
of  details,  the  exact  bearing  of  which  on  previously  published 
accounts  of  the  same  matters  would  require  a very  long  and 
minute  examination  to  work  out.  But  the  letters  are  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  any  literary  charm  and  singularly  impersonal 
in  character.  Indeed,  but  for  the  names  with  which  they  are 
signed,  they  would  be  nearly  as  jejune  as  the  modern  newspaper 
summary,  of  which  they  are  in  fact  an  analogue.  M.  de  Barth(51emy’s 
work  is,  as  usual  with  him,  excellently  performed. 

If  the  reader  of  the  future  takes  up  M.  Mezieres’s  book  (3) — 
and,  if  he  will  pardon  the  impertinence  of  a mere  nineteenth- 
century  mentor,  he  may  very  easily  do  worse — he  will  probably 
be  a little  surprised  at  the  apology  which  the  author  makes  in  his 
preface  for  stepping  out  of  his  usual  and  professional  range  of 
study — that  of  foreign  literature — and  dealing  with  the  literature 
and  the  history  of  his  own  country.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  M.  Mezieres  has  correctly  appreciated  a curious  notion  of 
the  time,  which  is  that,  if  a man  can  do  one  thing  in 
literature,  it  follows  infallibly  that  he  cannot  do  anything  else. 
M.  Mezieres  has  done  well  to  disregard,  while  acknowledging  the 
existence  of,  this  sublimely  unreasonable  idea.-  His  present 
volume  consists  of  review-essays  on  different  books  of  the  last  ten 
years  concerning  France  and  things  French  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  All  are  written  in  an  excellent  style,  with  abundant 
knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  good  taste.  It  is  particularly 
pleasant  at  this  moment,  when  the  attitude  of  France  towards 
England  is  as  that  of  the  fretful  porcupine,  to  read  the  essay  on  the 
Crimean  War,  and  note  the  manner  in  which  M.  Mezieres  speaks 
of  England  and  the  English.  The  review  of  M.  de  Broglie’s  Le 
■■  secret  du  roi  is  the  longest  and  the  most  elaborate  paper  in  the 
book ; and  next  to  it  in  these  respects  ranks  one  on  the  Mirabeau 
family.  Of  the  shorter  articles,  those  on  the  correspondence  of 
Xavier  de  Maistre  and  on  that  of  Constant  with  Mme.  R^camier 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The  chief  defect  which  accom- 
panies, and  indeed  is  derived  from,  M.  Miizieres’s  good  qualities  is 
a certain  tendency  to  make  things  pleasant  all  round  and  speak 
well  of  everybody  and  everything.  This  proceeding  is  amiable, 
but  sometimes  a little  monotonous. 

M.  Alphonse  Karr’s  (4)  latest  collection  of  satirical  comment  on 
the  political  and  social  weaknesses  of  his  contemporaries  has,  to 
our  taste,  somewhat  more  freshness  and  savour  than  most  of  his 
recent  collections  of  the  same  kind.  M.  Karr  has  always  been 
happy  on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and 
although  the  phrase  “ Veto  an^mique,”  applied  to  President 
Grdvy’s  habit  of  commuting  the  death-sentence,  is  not  equal  to  the 
famous  suggestion  to  “ Messieurs  les  assassins,”  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  same  author.  “ La  Rose  Bleue  ” is  another  section  in  which 
M.  Karr  has  been  well  inspired  in  taking  up  one  of  the  subjects  of 
his  youth,  and  there  are  several  other  papers — half-serious,  half- 
satirical — dealing  with  agricultural  questions  which  are  worth 
reading.  It  is  certain  that  out  of  this  long  series  a few  volumes 
very  well  worth  preserving  may  be  extracted  by  some  capable 
person  who  will  take  the  trouble  at  some  time  or  other.  Whether 
the  habit  of  republication  in  a mass  is  not  likely  rather  to  prevent 
than  to  favour  such  a process  may  however  be  doubted. 

Some  pleasant  reading  will  be  found  in  M.  Charles  Diguet’s 
Memcrires  d'un  fusil  (5),  a series  of  papers  on  sport  in  France  , 
which  will  probably  convince  those  who  read  it  that  the  popular 

(2)  Les  correspondants  de  la  Marquise  de  Balleroy.  Par  le  Comte  E. 
de  Barthelemy.  2 vols.  Paris  : Hachette. 

(3)  En  France.  Par  A.  Mezieres.  Paris  : Hachette. 

(4)  Dans  la  lune.  Par  Alphonse  Karr.  Paris : Calmann-Ldvy. 

(s)  Memoir  es  d'un  fusil.  Par  Charles  Diguet.  Paris:  Deuta. 
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conception  in  England  of  a French  sportsman  as  an  insane  Cockney 
with  an  enormous  horn,  a wonderful  suit  of  garments,  and  a 
game-hag  possibly  containing  one  cock-robin  is  not  invariably 
accurate.  There  is  of  course  rather  more  of  Vive  la  chasse  ! and  so 
forth  than  would  be  found  in  an  English  book  of  the  kind  ; but 
M.  Diguet  is  evidently  a practical  man,  as  well  as  a practised 
writer.  “ La  chasse  au  poste  a Marseille”  is  a very  curious  account 
of  a peculiar  species  of  sport  affected  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Bouillabaisse.  The  poste  is  a kind  of  lair,  solidly  built  but  covered 
over  with  sods  and  branches,  with  a tree  or  two  of  some  sort  near. 
The  adventurous  sportsman  buys  certain  trained  decoy  birds — 
thrushes,  larks,  &c. — disposes  them  in  cages  round  his  stronghold, 
waits  till  other  game  of  the  same  kind  lights  on  the  tree,  and  then 
bags  it  or  not  as  the  case  may  be.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Bittern 
(whom  he  justly  defends  from  the  insult  implied  in  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  his  French  name  Butor'),  M.  Diguet  says 
that  the  booming  bird  is  very  good  eating.  Unfortunately  drainage 
has  left  so  few  of  him  in  England  that  an  opportunity  for  testing 
this  statement  does  not  often  occur.  Another  bird  of  not  dis- 
similar haunts — the  heron — is  still  with  us  pretty  plentifully, 
though  it  is  not,  in  England,  very  often  shot.  M.  Diguet  has  a 
lively  sketch  of  his  luck  with  it  on  one  occasion.  But  we  can 
hardly  pardon  him  for  recommending  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
that  delightful  bird  the  magpie,  though  it  certainly  is  a most 
audacious  poacher.  According  to  our  author  he  has  himself  seen  a 
magpie  hawk  at  and  kill  in  the  most  scientific  fashion  a full-grown 
and  unwounded  hare,  which,  considering  the  relative  size  of  the 
animals,  would  be  hardly  credible  if  M.  Diguet  did  not  write  in  a 
very  trustworthy  fashion.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that,  ardent 
gunner  as  he  is,  he  is  very  severe  on  pigeon-shooting. 

M.  de  Caix  de  St.-Aymour  (6)  is  probably  right  in  endorsing 
the  sentence  of  M.  Elis(5e  Reclus  to  the  effect  that  the  North- 
Western  region  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  one  of  the  least  visited 
parts  of  Europe.  His  own  book,  the  abundant  illustrations  of 
which  are  mostly  borrowed,  with  all  due  acknowledgment,  from 
Mr.  Evans’s  work  on  the  same  subject,  records  the  experiences  of  a 
recent  tour  in  a clear  and  sensible  manner,  if  not  with  any  extra- 
ordinary vivacity  or  power.  The  author  expresses  his  opinion, 
which  is  no  doubt  well  founded,  that  the  greatest  stumbling-block 
to  Austria  in  the  country  is  that  under  civilized  and  equitable  rule 
an  agrarian  difficulty  is  arising  and  will  have  to  be  settled.  He  is 
naturally  not  very  confident  as  to  the  result,  and  he  dwells  on  the 
well-known  embarrassments  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  its  present 
condition.  But  he  is  quite  free  from  Austrophobia,  and  gives  the 
new  masters  of  Bosnia  every  credit  for  a desire  to  govern  their 
new  acquisition  justly,  wisely,  and  with  a view  to  the  development 
of  its  unquestionable  resources. 

M.  Bouchet’s  book  of  travels  in  Italy  (7),  dated  1880-1882,  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a guide-book  than  of  a regular  literary 
attempt.  The  author  gives  lists  of  statues,  buildings,  &c.,  to  be 
looked  at,  distinguishes  his  noteworthy  points  by  special  type, 
and  indulges  in  the  formal  “ on  remarquera,”  “ on  prend  a gauche,” 
and  such  like  stereotyped  phrases  of  the  cicerone.  There  is,  how- 
ever, room  for  many  guide-books  to  Italy,  and  M.  Bouchet’s  (when 
the  fact  of  its  being  a book  destined  rather  to  guide  others  than 
what  its  form  and  title  seem  to  indicate,  a record  of  personal  ex- 
periences intended  to  be  literature,  is  once  noted)  deserves  the 
praise  of  being  full,  well  printed,  conveniently  arranged,  portable, 
handy,  and  written  without  pretension. 

In  his  Souvenirs  de  la  Place  de  la  Boquette  (8)  M.  Georges  Orison, 
who  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a reporter  on  the  stafi'  of  the 
Figaro,  has  somewhat  varied  the  form  in  which  the  results  of  daily 
journalism  are  frequently  given  to  the  readers  of  French  brochures 
in  covers  red,  green,  and  yellow.  For  our  own  part  we  could  have 
spared  the  picture  if  the  frame  had  been  given  alone  ; but  perhaps 
equity  requires  that  the  frame  should  excuse  the  picture.  The 
narrative  of  the  crimes  and  fates  of  scoundrels  like  Couturier, 
Billoir,  Welker,  Barrd,  Lebiez,  Menesclou,  can  only  satisfy  appetites 
which  are  in  anything  but  a healthy  condition.  But  the  history 
of  the  guillotine,  with  diagrams  of  its  diflerent  forms,  and  the 
notices  of  recent  executioners  at  Paris,  have  a certain  historical 
value,  if  not  a very  high  one.  M.  Grison  writes  quite  well  enough 
for  us  to  wish  him  a better  subject. 

A book  on  a very  technical  subject  which  reaches  its  sixth  edition 
hardly  needs  recommendation,  and  M.  Haupt's  Handbook  of 
Exchanges  (9)  is  in  this  case.  We  shall  only  express  some  sur- 
prise that  with  such  a demand  advantage  has  not.  been  taken  to 
make  the  correction  of  the  press  impeccable,  which  is  certainly  not 
at  present  the  case.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  “ Londres,”  we  have 
sharee  instead  of  shares,  stettling  dag  instead  of  settling  day, 
Sidney  for  Sydney.  These  are  small  matters,  but  a book  contain- 
ing so  much  useful  information  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made 
perfect. 

Among  reprints  the  first  place  is  deserved  by  an  extremely 
dainty  edition  (10)  of  the  moral  writings  of  Mme.  de  Lambert, 


(6)  Les pays  sud-slaves  de  V Autriche-Hongrie.  Par  le  Vicumte  dc  Caix  de 
St.-A3’mour.  Paris : Plon. 

(7)  Souvenirs  d'ltalie.  Par  E.  Bouchet.  Paris  : Ollendorff. 

(8)  Souvenirs  de  ia  Place  de  la  JRoqueite.  Par  Georges  Orison.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

(9)  Arhilrages  el  parltes.  Par  O.  Ilaupt.  Sixioine  edition.  Paris : 
Truchy.  London:  Effingham  Wilson. 

(10)  CEuvres  morales  de  la  Marquise  de  Lambert.  Px’.ris:  Jouaust. 


which  has  appeared  at  the  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles  in  the  col- 
lection which  M,  Jouaust  calls  Bibliotheque  des  dames.  The  pub- 
lisher has  given  his  usual  or  more  than  his  usual  care  to  type  and 
paper,  and  M.  Lalauze  has  been  inspired  with  a graceful  frontis- 
piece which  he  has  etched  in  a manner  not  unworthy  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  free  from  the  haste  and  fluency  which  sometimes  injure 
the  work  of  his  needle.  The  book  itself,  which  is  probably  little 
known  in  England,  though  it  was  early  translated,  is  by  no  means 
undeserving  of  the  care  bestowed  on  it.  Mme.  de  Lambert  may 
be  said  to  have  headed  (or  at  least  to  have  been  one  of  the  heads 
of)  the  school  of  literary  and  fashionable  ladies  who  came  between 
the  Precieuses  and  the  Salon-holders  of  the  Encyclopaedic  period. 
She  was  born  in  1647  ; she  did  not  die  till  1733 — that  is  to  say, 
she  was  no  longer  young  when  Mme.  de  Sevigne  died,  and  Mme. 
du  Deffand  was  no  longer  young  when  she  herself  died.  She  was 
accused  of  being  a member  of  the  neo-precious  school  of  Fontenelle, 
not  without  reason.  The  tractates  here  reprinted — “ Advice  to  a 
Son  and  Daughter,”  “ Reflections  on  Women,”  &c. — have  perhaps 
little  more  than  an  interest  of  curiosity  now.  The  singularly  arti- 
ficial character  of  their  morality  (not  indeed  pushed  to  such  an 
extreme  as  it  is  iu  writers  like  Mme.  d’Epinay  and  Diderot,  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  fineness  of  their  moral  sentiment  at  the  time 
that  they  are  complacently  violating  the  plainest  moral  laws)  is 
conspicuous  enough,  and  in  the  style  the  transition  between  the 
terse  aphorism  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  the  fluent  sermon  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  equally  noteworthy.  But  for  this  very  reason 
the  book  is  a not  unimportant  historical  document.  And  it  shows 
not  merely  a very  considerable  faculty  of  observation  of  the  arti- 
ficial but  highly  developed  society  iu  which  the  writer  found  her- 
self, but  also  no  small  literary  ability. 

Editions  of  Bossuet’s  magnificent  funeral  sermons  (ii),  which 
have  never  been  surpas.sed  in  their  kind,  cannot  be  too  numerous ; 
and  the  chief  thing  noticeable  about  M.  Jouaust’s  new  issue  of 
them,  besides  the  excellent  editing  of  M.  Armand  Gaste,  is  the 
demand  apparently  expected  for  it  by  the  very  experienced 
publisher.  Independently  of  the  unlimited  ordinary  issue  (not  at 
all  ordinary  in  print  and  paper)  at  three  francs,  the  fly-leaf 
announces  that  something  like  eight  hundred  copies  have  been 
printed  on  special  papers,  some  large  some  small.  An  English 
publisher  who  ventures  on  a total  edition  of  this  number  in  the 
case  of  any  classic  not  printed  in  a cheap  and  nasty  form  is 
thought  a bold  man. 

Among  the  pretty  little  pocket  volumes  of  the  Petite  Biblio~ 
tlieque  Charpentier  two  new  works  have  made  their  appearance. 
Of  Tolla  (12)  nothing  need  be  said.  But  it  is  a pity  that  the 
French  language  and  the  French  Academy,  which  boasts  of  the 
membership  of  the  translator,  could  not  furnish  a better  transla- 
tion of  Horace  (13)  than  that  which  appears  with  the  text  in  this 
guise.  To  translate  Horace  well  in  verse  is  not  less  difficult,  or 
little  less  difficult,  in  French  than  in  English ; but  in  prose  the 
thing  can  certainly  be  done.  Here  it  is  not  done.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a more  detestably  feeble  version  of  “ Jam  proterva 
fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum  ” than  “ bientot  elle  levera  un  front 
plus  hardi  vers  un  amant  desire.”  This,  however,  is  an  improper 
phrase,  for  in  almost  every  page  a rendering  equally  detestable 
can  be  found.  Men  have  disputed  over  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  curiosa  felicitas,  but  it  most  as.suredly  does  not  mean  the 
glib  conventionality  of  the  worst  kind  of  eighteenth-century 
French. 

The  first  almanac  of  the  season  reaches  us  in  the  Almanack  des 
Soldats,  1884  (14),  and  as  a.  primeur  it  deserves  notice. 

Although  we  do  not  profess  any  extraordinary  admiration  for 
the  works  of  Mme.  Th.  Bentzon  as  a rule,  Tete  folle{i^)  de- 
serves to  be  fairly  well  spoken  of.  It  bears  marks  of  its  author's 
careful  study  of  English  and  American  novelists.  To  those  who 
have  been  accustomed,  and  rightly  accustomed,  to  regard  the 
average  French  novelist  as  a much  better  workman  in  his  craft 
than  his  English-writing  brother,  this  may  seem  a doubtful  com- 
pliment. But  it  is  not  in  the  point  where  French  superiority  lies 
— the  workmanship  and  design  of  the  story — but  iu  that  where  the 
best  English  novels  are  superior  even  to  the  best  French,  the 
variety  and  invention  of  character,  that  the  author  of  Tete  folle 
shows  signs  of  foreign  study.  The  convention  of  French  literature 
is  here  rudely  broken  (as  M.  Cherbuliez  has  previously  broken  it) 
by  selecting  the  love  afl’airs  of  an  unmarried  girl  of  station  and 
character  as  the  theme.  Brittany  for  the  scene,  and  a beautiful 
Hungarian  Count  for  the  bad  hero,  maybe  said  to  be  a relapse  into 
conventionality,  but  not  more  than  reason.  The  virtuous  hero  is 
rather  a stick,  but  Nonne  de  Kerlan,  a self-sacrificing  old  maid,  is 
good. 

M.  de  I’Estoile’s  book  (16)  is  one  of  those  ambitious  semi- 
classical  compositions  which  Frenchmen  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  classics  seems  to  come  somewhat  short  of  scholarship  not 
uncommonly  attempt.  It  is  a series  of  dialogues  or  dramatic 
sketches  of  an  amatory  character,  dealing  with  Biblical,  Greek  and 
romantic  subjects.  To  speak  the  truth,  the  writer  is  not  quite  up 

(11) )  OraisonsfanibresdeBossuct.  Paris:  Jouaust. 

(12)  Tolla.  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris  : Charpentier. 

(13)  Odes  d' Horace.  Traduction  de  M.  Patin.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

(14)  Ahnaiiacli  des  soldats.  Paris  : Ollendorff. 

(is)  Tete  folle.  Par  Ih.  Bentzon.  Paris:  Calmann-Lev^-. 

(16)  Les  amoureuses.  Par  A.  de  PEstoile.  P.aris  : Ollendorff. 
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to  his  selected  mark.  la  Zaira  (17)  M.  Arthur  Arnould  has 
given  one  more  of  the  long  and  complicated  stories  of  incident 
which  he  affects.  VV ithout  po8ses.sing  the  intricacies  of  plot  which 
delight  the  admirers  of  the  late  M.  Gaboriau  and  the  living  M. 
Fortune  du  Boisgobey,  these  books  possess  a fair  amount  of  merit. 
Mme.  de  Ohabrillan  has  told  the  old  story  (18)  of  “ one  more  un- 
fortunate” in  Maria  Baude,  not  without  some  pathos  and 
invention.  

(17)  ZaXra.  Tome  1.  Los  amants  de  Paris.  Tome  2.  L’enragc. 
Paris : Charpcntier. 

(18)  Marie  Baude.  Par  la  Comtesse  Lionel  de  Chabrillan.  Paris  : 
Calmann-Ldvy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“rpHE  VALE  of  TE.\RS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTUUE,  corDplcted  a few  doys  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOIi6 
GALLEUY»35  New  llomrstreet,  with  •’Christ  Leaving  the  l*r®torium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  It). 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

HOWARD  MEDAL  AND  TWENTY  POUND.S. 

The  following  is  to  be  the  Subject  of  Essays  in  Competition  for  the  Howard  Medal  of  1884, 
viz. : x^reservatiun  of  Health  us  it  is  alFecled  by  personal  habits,  such  as 

Cleanliness,  Temperance,  &c.” 

Cnndidates  are  referred  to  Howard's  account  of  his  own  habits,  as  well  as  to  his  opinions,  os 
set  forth  in  the  text  and  foot-notes  of  his  two  works  on  ” Prisons  and  Lazarettos.” 

The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  June  30.  1H84. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  AssrSTANT-SECaETAllY,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Society,  King’s  College  Entrance,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


''[1HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1883-84  commenced  on  Monday.  October  1,  The 

Prizes  for  the  past  Se.ssion,  and  the  Nursing  Probationers'  Prizes,  will  be  distributed  on 
Tuesday,  October  9,  at  8 by  Professor  HUXLEY,  P.R.S.,  who  will  also  moke  an  Address, 
after  which  tliere  will  he  a Conversazione,  to  which  all  past  and  nresent  Students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAKSIIIl’S,  value  4160,  X40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  com- 
IJetition  ut  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice. 
90  Guineas  In  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House- 
Physicianclcs.  Five  House-Siirgeonrie»,  and  One  Accoucheurship ; Two  Dressers  and  Two 
Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Siiecial  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and 
Surgical  practice.  Tiie  London  Hospital  Is  now  m direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram 
with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT.  Wanlcv. 


»^rHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

A CLASS  is  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination,  and 


includes  ail  the  subjects  and  practical  work  required. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  9 Guineas. 

To  others  10  „ 


CLASSES  will  also  be  held  for  the  First  and  Second  M.B.  (London)  and  other  Exami- 
n.ations. 

These  Classes  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

^ PWncfpa?- WILLIAM  RAMSAY.  Ph.D. 

The  SESSION  1883-84  will  begin  on  October  8.  The  College  supplies,  for  persons  of  either 
sex  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages, 
History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories 
are  open  daily.  The  Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electric 
Engineering,  and  Surveying  and  Arciiiteoture ; and  special  arrangemencs  have  been  made  lor 
practical  work  with  various  Engineers,  Survej'ors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Bristol.  Infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be  obtained  on  application.  Several 
Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the  College.  CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  6d. ; by 
post,  8d. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  liegistrar  and  Secretary. 


TV/TARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. — In  December  next  there 

will  be  an  Examination  for  FIFTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  ot  the 
value  of  £30  per  annum,  each,  tenable  with  any  other  scholarship,  except  **  House  Scholar- 
ships,” during  continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships  are  confined  to  the  Sons  of 
Clergymen,  being  nominees  of  Life  Governors.  Also  for  a SCHOLARSHIP,  worth  £16  a year, 
confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen  who  have  served  for  Five  years  as  Chaplains  or  Mission- 
aries within  the  limits  of  the  late  East  India  Company’s  Charters.  For  this  Scholarship  no 
nomination  is  required.— .Apply  to  the  BURSAR. 


Durham  grammar  school. 

KING’S  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  EXAMINATION  of  CANDIDATES  for  tlie  KING'S  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take 
place  in  the  Chapter  Room  of  the  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday  the  14th,  Thursday  the  15th,  and 
Friday  the  16th  November,  1883,  at  Nine  A.M..  when  THREE  SCHOLARS  will  be  appointed 
to  supply  the  present  vacancies,  if  so  many  Candidates  shall  be  found  deserving. 

The  Scholarships  (Eighteen  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  in  money, 
with  exemption  from  Classical  Fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years,  to  which  a 
fifth  may  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Any  one  under  Fifteen  years  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible  as 
a Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Fearon,  M.A.,  Head- 
^Inster,  but  Candidates  must  send  their  names,  with  Certificates  of  their  birth,  and  statements 
of  the  circumstances  of  their  parents,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  November  7,  to 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  PEELE,  Chapter  Cleric, 
September  28, 1883.  The  College,  Durham. 


■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa 
tion  beautiful  aud  most  healthy— For  Terms,  &c„  apply  to  W.  Pierson,  M.A.,  Braeside. 


■ROWDON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  CHESHIRE 

For  Terms,  &c.,  write  to  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Surridge,  Bowdon. 


'’|''HE  REV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c.,  at  Findon  Rectory, 
Worthing. 


A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  O-xford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupil.s 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M,  IIbathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 


TAELICACY. — There  are  Vacancies  in  a Country  House  for 

TWO  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  needing  especial  care,  and  over  Fourteen.  Resources  for 
after-lile  encouraged.  Music,  Drawing,  Natural  Science.  Riding,  Carpentry,  &c.,  in  addition 
to  thorougli  grouiiding—Address,  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 


IVrORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTIjEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somei'set  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  AUTUMN 
TERM  commences  on  Saturday,  October  6.  Junior  Class,  10  ; Upper  School,  11  o’clock. 


JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  for  LADIES,  Limited. 

^ A LADY  PRINCIPAL  is  required  for  the  above  School,  to  be  opened  after  Christmas. 
A salary  of  £200  per  annum  will  be  given,  with  board  and  lodging,  and  a capitation  fee  of  £1 
ojt  every  Pupil  after  Twenty-five. 

Tlxe  Lady  appointed  must  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  experienced  in  school 
work  ; and  a higli  standard  of  qualifications  will  be  required. 

Personal  canvass  of  the  Electors  will  be  held  to  disqualify. 

Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday.  October  16,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  P.  R. 
Pi  PON  Buaithwaite,  M.A.,  St,  Luke’s  Vicarage,  Jersey, from  whom  furtlier  particulars  may 
be  obtained. 


1\JISS  WILLS,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High 

School,  will  again  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a few  elder  GIRLS.  Terms,  Ten,  Guine^a 
month,  in  advance,  for  Board  and  Lessons  in  French  and  German.— Address,  Bois-Cerf, 
l.ausaime,  Switzerland. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MARYBOROUGH, 

QUEENSLAND.-The  Trustees  wish  to  appoint  nn  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS,  who 
will  he  required  to  leave  England  by  the  end  of  December  at  latest.  Essential  qualifica- 
tioiss.  Arithmetic  and  Latin.  Salary,  £160  a year,  with  gradual  increase.  Applications, 
stating  full  particulars  ns  to  age.  health,  certificates,  and  experience,  accompanied  by  copies 
of  Testinionuiis,  to  be  sent  to  Miss  Darling,  Head-Mistress  Us  above).  It  is  desirable  that 
shortest  postal  address  should  be  given  in  case  appointment  should  bo  notified  by  cable- 
gram. Information  concerning  Maryborough  may  be  obtained  from  Jfrs.  Playme,  Long- 
fords,  Minchlnhampton,  and  from  TiiO.UAS  ARCHER,  Esq.,  Agent-General  for  Queensland, 
1 Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street.  London. 


fJ"^UTORS  (the  most  successful)  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  Staff 

College,  Universities,  Legal,  Medical  Examinations.  PROSPECTUSES  of  the  aliovc, 
with  full  particulars,  sent  gratis,  by  Biyer  & SON,  298  Regent  Street,  W.  Visiting 
Tutors  recommended. 


JJEQUIRED,  by  a YOUNG  LADY,  a DAILY  or  an  AFTER- 

NOON  ENGAGEMENT.  Thorough  English,  Music,  French,  German,  and  Latin.. 
Address,  E.  F.,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


[October  6,  1883. 


A N ENGLISHMAN  seeks  an  appointment  as  ATTENDANT 

or  COMPANION  to  a GENTLEMAN  wintering  abroad.  Speaks  French,  German, 
and  Italian  perfectly.— Apply  by  letter  to  X.  Y.,  “World”  Advertisement  OflB.ce,  86  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

^0  BE  LET,  a FUKNISHED  HOUSE,  in  a good  situation, 

close  to  two  Railway  Stations,  also  Bus  and  Tram.  Containing  Drawing-room,  Dining- 
room, Kitchen  (on  same  floor),  Library,  three  or  four  Bedrooms,  Bath-room,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  supply.  Lavatory,  and  usual  offices.  Rent,  £120.  One  servant,  if  desired,  would  remain. 
Apply  at  Coombe  Bank,  Stapleton  Hall  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

rrO  ARMY  and  NAVY  OFFICERS,  &c.— St.  Paul’s  School, 

from  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  now  being  erected  on  the  Cedars  Estate,  will,  when  com- 
pleted, afford  great  educational  advantage  to  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen.  HOUSES  should  be 
secured  at  once  in  proximity  to  the  School.  Messrs.  GIBBS  & FLEVV,  Builders,  have  now 
only  a limited  number  for  disposal.  Rents,  £60  to  £100  per  annum.  Well  arranged  for 
family  requirements  ; handsomely  decorated.  Most  healthy  situation.  Excellent  sauitiition. 
One  minute’s  walk  from  West  Kensington  Station— Gibbs  & Fl.ew,  Limited,  Cedars  Estate 
Office,  West  Kensington  Station,  W. 

J^XTRACT  from  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  of  Sept.  26,  1883. 

ABLATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

**  Dr.  Domenico  Biondi  publishes  in  * Giornale  Internaz.  delle  Scienze  Mediche’ some 
interesting  experiments  which  he  has  made  on  this  subject.  He  abstracted  the  lungs  of  67 
animals  (dogs,  cats,  sheep,  &c.),  and  of  this  number  30  recovered.  The  operations  were  as 
follows  ; Removal  of  the  right  lung,  23— recovered,  12  ; of  the  left,  34— recovered,  18  ; of  the 
two  upper  lobes,  3— recovered,  3 ; of  the  median  lobe  of  one  lung,  1— recovered,  1 ; of  the 
inferior  lobe  of  one  lung,  1— recovered,  1.  The  failures  should  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
absence  of  antiseptic  precautions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  humanity  will  soon  profit  by  this 
daring  surgical  oj)eration.” 

From  the  foregoing  Extract  the  Public  may  estimate  what,  in  the  opinion  of  “ The  Medical 
Press,”  constitutes  “ humanity  ” and  “ daring,”  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester  said  a few  days 
since  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  Soutliport,  “ they  execrate  the  Physiologist 
as  a monster  of  cruelty.” 

GEORGE  R.  Honorary  Secretary. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Henbury,  near  Macclesfield,  Cheshire, 

September  27,  1883. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON / WednMS.v*?2®30  p M 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN t^o'“??sU  Mond”V. 

( From  Gravesend, 

ADELAIDE,  ilELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  ....  I Thursday,  12.30  p.M. 

(From  Brindisi,  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  and*! 

BOMBAY  / Every  Wednesday. 

London  Offices:  122LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

Tj^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal,  ('ash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  usefhl  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.- 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19, 2U,  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 

DOULTON  & CO. 

s.e. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS,  HEARTH  TILES,  &c. 

A special  Show  Room  recently  fitted  up  at  the  'Works, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD), 
AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

COCOA  EXTRACT 


“Strictly pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddabt, 

F,I.C.,F.C.S.»  City  Analyst,  Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous  ingredients, 
and  can  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOE, 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sold  everywhere. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  ports  of  the  world  ot  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.  Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be 
renewed  on  or  before  October  14,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


fpHE 


N 


)H(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON—Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  eifected  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed  £2,500,000 

Capital  paid  up  £260,000 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  . ■ £809.000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds £1,077,000 

Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNflILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Ofpicb-8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON-1  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN-3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (1882). 

FirePremiums  £460,100 

Life  Premiums 181,500 

Inteiest  121,800 

Accumulated  Funds  £2,749,40C 

GUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE  S* 

^ THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Comer  of  Vere  Street),  W.  — FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and 

Foreign  Insurances  at  moderote  rates LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 

young  lives.  Large  bonuses.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

T.ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^ Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

7 ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  E.C.,  AND  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W. 

Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a half. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,200,000. 

Guardian  fire  and  life  office. 

Head  Office-11  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 

Law  Coubts  Branch— 2i  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

Directors. 

CAafrman-JOHN  G.  TALBOT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Deputy-Chaii'inan — ALBAN  G.  H.  GIBBS,  Esq, 

George  Lake,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

S.  Hope  Morley,Esq. 

Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 

David  Powell.  Esq. 

Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Henry  Bonham-Carter,Esq, 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devos,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 

John  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

’ ’ iG.  r ’ 


Right  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 

Marmger  of  Fire  Department— F . J.  MARSDEN. 

Actuary  and  Secretary —T.  G.  C.  BROWNE, 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested  £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of £3,833,000 

Total  Annual  Income  over  £651,000 

N.B— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or- 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  October  13. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS,  December  1831. 

J^EGAL  & GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s.  6d. 
for  the  five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening 
before  the  next  Division. 

Hot  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1831,  leaving  unaffected  the 
right  to  participate  in  future  Bonns, 

The  Yaluation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per  cent.  Interest ; reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions. — Hiue-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits 
belong  to  the  Assured. 

Policies  Indisputable ; the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular ; Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Eeport,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  : 10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  MECHANICAL  OPERATION  OF  SCALING  TEETH 
SUPERSEDED  BY 

COPP,  SON,  & CO.’S 

PEEELESS  VEGETABLE  ANTISEPTIC 

DENTAL  SCALING  POWDER. 

CIUBTLE  and  powerful,  luxurious  and  aromatic,  has  establisked 

itself  with  unexampled  rapidity  a Sine  no;i  of  the  toilet  table.  Going  direct  to  the 

root  of  disease  and  eradicating  the  very  germ  of  decay,  it  obviates,  and  has  entirely  super- 
seded, the  impairing  and  troublesome  process  of  mechanical  scaling.  It  acts  beneficially  on 
the  enamel,  irresistibly  removes  tartar,  preserves,  strengthens,  and  gives  to  teeth  a dazzling 
pearly  whiteness.  Continued  application  absolutely  ensures  to  them  a lasting,  healthful, 
and  health-giving  vigour.  Although  not  artificially  scented,  it  imparts  a delightful  fragrance 
to  the  breath. 

Examined  and  recommended  by  Dr.  Eason  Wilkinson,  96  Mosley  Street,  Manchester ; and 
Dr.  Henry  Ramsbotham,  16  Park  Place,  Leeds, 

Price  Is.  Cd.,  2s.  Gd.»  5s.,  and  lOs.  6d.  per  Box. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  or  sent  post  free  by  the  Sole  Proprietor,  STEPHEN 
vV  AND,  and  Prepared  only  at  the  Laboratory,  Haymarket,  Leicester, 


COLLINSON  & LOCK’S 

F^XJRISriTXJRE 

AND 

DECORATIONS. 

Original  in  Design  and  of  the  Finest  Workmanship. 


lOD  FLEET  STREET. 


TYINNEEORD’S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

•L/  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion,  

T^INNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
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EGYPT. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  is  a moment 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  relations 
©f  England  with  Egypt.  For  the  last  two  months,  or  ever 
since  the  rising  of  Parliament,  other  subjects  have  occupied 
the  public  mind.  Reasonable  politicians  were  satisfied  with 
the  careful  avoidance  of  any  compromising  pledges  by  Mr. 
■Gladstone  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  last  Egyptian 
debate.  Although  those  persons  who  are  always  pining  for 
some  opportunity  of  curtailing  the  British  Empire  and 
weakening  the  position  of  England  among  nations  affected 
to  comfort  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a speedy  evacuation, 
the  hard  fact  remained  that  the  utterances  of  Ministers 
were  strictly  compatible  with  an  occupation  of  absolutely 
indefinite  length.  At  that  time,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
at  this  time,  England  stood  and  stands  pledged  only  to  leave 
Egypt  at  a day  which  is  as  impossible  to  fix  as  the  Greek 
Kalends  or  the  coming  of  the  Coqcigrues.  No  foreign  Power 
could  find  the  slightest  handle  for  complaint,  save  perhaps  in 
the  rash  words,  now  long  superseded  and  revoked  by  more  re- 
sponsible utterances,  of  Lord  Hartington  and  the  practically 
unimportant  opinions  of  Mr.  Courtney.  In  honour  as  in 
the  letter,  before  the  English  public  as  before  the  world, 
England  is  pledged  not  to  leave  Egypt  until  the  Egyptian 
Constitution,  the  new  arrangements  for  social  and  political 
and  administrative  reform  in  Egypt,  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
generally,  are  put  in  a fair  way  of  business-like  and  pro- 
sperous working.  Of  the  moment  when  this  point  may  be 
said  to  have  been  reached  England  herself  is  the  only  judge, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  imagine  a situation  which, 
unless  its  advantages  are  frittered  away,  is  more  favourable 
for  the  retention  of  an  infiuence  solid  in  fact,  though  un- 
ostentatious in  exercise. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  process  of  frittering  has 
already  begun.  More  than  a year  has  now  passed  since 
Tel-el-Kebir ; the  drooping  spirits  of  the  enemies  of  English 
influence  in  Egypt  have  revived ; and  one  recent  appoint- 
ment in  particular  shows  that  France  has  every  intention 
of  regaining,  if  it  be  possible,  the  somewhat  inexplicable 
share  of  control  over  Egyptian  affairs  which  she  was  allowed 
to  hold  before  Arabi’s  insurrection,  and  which  she  forfeited 
by  the  curious  blunder  or  miscalculation  whereby  she  was 
compelled  to  remain  inactive  at  the  critical  moment.  At 
home  the  already-mentioned  domestic  adversaries  are  be- 
coming clamorous  for  withdrawal,  despite  the  appeal  for 
patience  ” of  a voice  so  potent,  even  from  their  point  of 
hearing,  as  Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain how  long  Air.  Gladstone  will  be  able  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  unwonted  business  of  lengthening  the 
cords  and  strengthening  the  stakes  of  the  Empire.  He 
has  hitherto  avoided  any  fatally  compromising  expressions, 
and  he  deserves  credit  and  praise  for  this.  But  where 
Air.  Gladstone  and  his  Government  can  hardly  be  said 
to  deserve  credit  or  praise  is  in  that  they  have  by  no 
means  occupied  the  time  as  it  might  have  been  occu- 
pied, either  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
Egypt,  or  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  English  influence  so 
deeply  that  even  a nominal  withdrawal  to  the  natural 
observatory  of  Cyprus  (could  Mr.  Gladstone’s  suscepti- 
bilities pennit  this),  or  to  the  less  natural  and  convenient 
observatories  of  Malta  and  Aden,  would  not  affect  it.  Instead 
of  securing  the  posts  of  vantage  throughout  the  public 
service  with  officials  who  might  be  trusted  at  once  to  look 
to  the  benefit  of  the  fellaheen  and  to  the  maintenance  of 


the  inspectorship-paramount  (if  a new  term  may  be 
devised  for  a new  thing)  of  England,  the  old  corrupt 
bureaucracy  has,  by  all  accounts,  been  too  frequently 
allowed  to  resume  its  profitable  and  pernicious  opera- 
tions, while  side  by  side  with  it  Europeans  of  nationalities 
which,  since  last  year,  possess  no  hold  on  Egypt  except  a 
purely  non-political  one,  have  been  permitted  to  influence 
the  proceedings  of  Government.  In  one  sense,  the  re- 
proaches flung  at  England  by  Frenchmen  and  Italians  in 
the  matter  of  the  cholera  were  absurd  enough.  To  a cer- 
tain extent  the  mismanagement  of  that  period,  even  justi- 
fied English  action  by  showing  how  extreme  was  the 
need  of  administrative  reform,  and  how  impossible  it  was 
to  expect  that  reform  from  native  agencies  or  from  a 
mongrel  French-Egyptian-Levantine  officialdom.  But  it 
showed  also  that  the  English  Government  were  very  slow 
to  recognize  what,  in  their  own  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  had  to  be  done.  The  beautiful 
card-castle  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  Constitution — so  prettily 
modelled,  so  ingeniously  proportioned,  and,  to  judge  bv 
experience  up  to  the  present  time,  so  hard  to  construct, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a single  story  of  cards,  in  practice — • 
might  pei’haps  have  waited  with  advantage  while  the 
actual  working  Government  of  the  country  was  overhauled, 
its  weak  places  mended,  and  its  interim  operation  secured 
by  pouring  in  a sufficient  staff  of  English  and  Anglo- 
Indian  administrators.  The  authority  of  the  Khedive,  to 
establish  which  we  went  to  Egypt,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
w'e  stay  there,  would,  properly  used,  have  been  ample  to 
justify  the  necessary  operations;  and  energy  bestowed  oh 
them  might  have  been  more  pi’ofitable  than  conflicting  and' 
inharmonious  efforts  to  give  Egypt  a police,  which  it  wanted 
much,  a gendarmerie,  which  it  wanted  a little,  and  an  army, 
which  it  ought  not  to  want  at  all.  For  Egypt  cannot  afford 
little  wars  against  little  neighbours;  and  in  great  wars 
against  great  neighbours  it  must,  in  any  case,  be  powerless, 
even  if  it  were  not  henceforward  the  business  of  somebody 
else  to  look  after  these. 

An  explanation  which  is  rather  of  the  character  of 
an  accusation  than  of  an  excuse  is  sometimes  attempted 
for  all  this,  to  the  effect  that  the  action  of  England 
has  been  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  employing  agents 
and  agencies — her  own  as  well  as  others — which  haff 
been  planned  for  and  accustomed  to  a different  state  of 
affairs,  and  which  are  strange  and  unhandy  in  the  new 
order  of  things.  This  is  a bad  compliment  to  the  per- 
sons glanced  at,  and  not  a very  good  one  to  those  who 
have  employed  them.  But  it  can  only  be  accepted  as  part- 
of  a larger  fault  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern- 
ment, a fault  which  has  all  along  marked  its  conduct,  and 
which  has  almost  worn  the  appearance  of  a weariness  of 
well-doing  after  the  unwonted  activity  of  last  autumn.  It 
has  behaved  in  Egypt  and  towards  Egypt  with  a kind  of 
gingerly  uncertainty,  which  was  tolerably  sure  to  reproduce' 
itself  in  the  acts  of  its  subordinates.  It  has  allowed  its 
good  intentions  to  be  frustrated  by  native  and  foreign' 
intrigue  and  obstruction,  the  pressure  of  its  influence  to  be 
adroitly  avoided,  its  measures  for  assuring  and  perpetuating 
that  influence  to  be  delayed  and  in  part  foiled.  In  the- 
cholera,  in  the  trials  of  the  rebels,  in  the  administrative 
reforms,  in  the  formation  of  the  forces  that  are  to  assure 
public  safety,  it  has  interfered  certainly,  and  has  even 
pretty  constantly  interfered,  but  always  in  a kind  of 
“ Hope-I-don’t-intrude  ” fashion,  which  has  necessarily 
marred  the  effect  of  the  interference.  Nor  is  it  possible 
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to  mistake  the  reason  of  this  bashMness.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  were  forced  by  a fortunate  conjunction 
of  circumstances,  and  perhaps  by  the  astuteness  of  one  or 
two  individual  persons  who,  in  this  instance  at  any  rate, 
have  deserved  well  of  England,  into  a course  entmely 
foreign  to  their  general  policy,  flatly  contradictory  to  some 
of  their  most  vehement  professions,  personally  distaste- 
ful to  many  of  them,  and  violently  disliked  by  a consider- 
able body  of  their  most  fervent  partisans.  It  has  been 
said,  and  it  may  be  cheerfully  repeated,  that  they  deserve 
great  credit  not  merely  for  their  conduct  in  the  actual 
emergency,  but  for  the  prudence  of  their  public  utterances 
since — a prudence  rarely  infringed,  and  then  only  in  a 
manner  which  admitted  of  easy  reparation.  But  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  action  of  a Government  in  such  circum- 
stances should  have  the  directness,  the  steadiness  of 
advance,  the  unswerving  energy  which  marks  the  action 
of  men  who  are  doing  what  is  congenial  to  them.  One 
would  hardly  call  in  a distinguished  allopath  to  carry  out 
a course  of  strictly  homoeopathic  treatment,  or  apply  to  a 
fanatic  of  Palladian  architecture  for  a cathedral  in  Second 
Pointed.  The  instability  which  naturally  results  from  the 
circumstances  has  aflected  the  results  of  the  Government 
action,  and  the  state  of  Egypt  is  now  very  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  Lord  Dufferin  had  been 
allowed  to  follow  the  course  for  which  his  soul  evidently 
panted — the  course  of  summoning  an  Anglo-Indian  oflEicial 
(he  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  have  chosen  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring),  and  handing  over  Egypt  to  him,  with  a carte 
hlanche  and  a God-speed.  But  the  Government  has  hither- 
to  been,  on  the  whole,  loyal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by 
the  nation ; and  its  loyalty,  if  not  its  vigour,  should  be 
frankly  acknowledged.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  loyalty  will  stand  the  test  of  the  renewed  intrigues  of 
foreign  Powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  redoubled 
clamour  of  English  non-interventionists  on  the  other. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  COAL  DUTIES. 

Me.  COUETNEY  is  probably  only  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Government  or  of  the  Treasury  when  he  refuses 
to  concur  in  the  prolongation  of  the  Metropolitan  Duty  on 
Coals.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  decision  whether 
ten  or  twelve  millions  shall  be  raised  by  any  particular  tax 
is  absolutely  controlled  by  a Minister  who  is  neither  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  nor  the  head  of  a department.  It 
is  only  in  the  selection  of  arguments  and  in  the  temper  and 
tone  of  discussion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
independent  and  original.  It  may  have  been  an  official 
duty  to  refuse  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
merit  of  communicating'  the  resolution  of  the  Government 
in  the  most  offensive  form  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Though  Mr.  Courtney  has,  among 
many  other  accomplishments,  wide  pohtical  experience,  he 
was  not  in  office,  if  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  Mr.  Gladstone’s  former  Administration.  He  seems 
to  have  forgotten  the  personal  share  which  two  or  three 
members  of  the  Liberal  Government  took  in  producing  the 
political  reaction  of  1874.  It  was  at  that  time  difficult  to 
communicate  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  without 
becoming  the  object  of  some  ingenious  sarcasm,  while 
strangers  and  subordinates  were  equally  liable  to  be 
insulted,  if  they  had  any  application  to  make,  at  one  time 
to  the  Treasury,  at  another  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
resentment  which  was  thus  provoked  gradually  accumu- 
lated, until,  according  to  general  belief,  it  exercised  a 
perceptible  influence  at  the  general  election.  The  late  pro- 
posal of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Corpora, 
tion  might  or  might  not,  on  a balance  of  considerations,  be 
thought  consistent  with  the  pubhc  interest ; but  it  was 
assuredly  within  the  competence  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties to  make  it,  although  the  ultimate  decision  rested  with 
the  Government. 

Some  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  objections  applied  to  the  merits 
of  the  schemes  which  were  contemplated  by  the  two 
governing  bodies.  About  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax,  if  it  was  continued,  was  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a high  level  bridge  and  two  tunnels  below 
London  Bridge.  The  remainder  would  have  been  available 
for  improvements  of  the  streets  in  diSerent  parts  of  London. 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
sets  of  works,  and,  if  one  of  them  alone  were  approved,  the 
duration  or  amount  of  the  Coal  Duty  might  have  been 
proportionately  limited.  The  intended  alterations  in  the 


streets,  whether  or  not  they  were  urgently  required, 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  beneflcial.  . The  tunnels  also 
would  probably  be  largely  used,  and  they  would  pro- 
duce no  inconvenience  or  disadvantage  to  any  interest. 
There  is  more  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  erecting  a bridge  near  the  Tower.  When 
the  scheme  was,  three  or  four  years  ago,  submitted  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  evidence  of  weight 
was  given  on  either  side.  The  opponents  of  the  plan, 
among  whom  the  Corporation  was  then  included,  con- 
tended that  the  gradient  of  the  bridge  would  render  it 
unsuitable  for  heavy  traffic ; and  the  wharfingers  and 
others  interested  in  the  river  trade  asserted  that  the 
navigation  would  be  seriously  impeded.  The  gradients  of  a 
tunnel  would  be  very  nearly  as  heavy  as  those  of  a bridge ; 
but  such  an  alternative  plan  would  obviate  the  difficulty 
connected  with  the  navigation.  To  ordinary  minds  it  seems 
an  anomaly  that  a population  of  a million  on  the  North  of 
the  Thames  should  be  absolutely  separated  from  a com- 
munity of  equal  magnitude  on  the  South.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  important  question  whether  the  removing  of  the  existing 
obstacle  is  worth  its  cost. 

As  the  representative  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Courtney  properly  took  into  considera- 
tion not  only  the  proposed  benefit  and  its  cost,  but  the 
mode  in  which  the  funds  were  to  be  raised.  As  no  contri- 
bution was  asked  from  the  national  revenue,  the  Treasury 
might  be  expected  to  act  as  a dispassionate  and  friendly 
adviser.  If  the  works  are  to  be  executed,  either  an  addi- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  rates,  or  the  Duty  on  Caal  must 
be  continued  for  a calculated  number  of  years.  Mr. 
Courtney  seems  to  have  a wholesome  prejudice  against  in- 
direct taxes,  though  the  Coal  Duty  has  no  protective  opera- 
tion. It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  better  that  it  should 
be  abolished,  unless  it  can  be  used  to  produce  for  the  com- 
munity which  pays  the  tax  some  corresponding  benefit. 
It  is  the  general  belief  that  London  is  in  want  of  more 
than  one  material  improvement,  which  might,  of  course, 
in  each  case  be  compared  with  the  necessary  outlay.  One 
difficulty  which  Mr.  Courtney  oddly  declares  to  be  fatal 
to  the  plan  is  purely  technical.  The  district  administered 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  known  not  ex- 
actly to  coincide  with  the  area  over  which  the  Coal  Duty 
extends.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  if  the  plan  were 
otherwise  thought  to  be  expedient,  an  alteration  of  the 
hmits  either  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Works  or  of 
the  district  liable  to  the  duty  was  not  beyond  the  range  of 
legislative  sagacity.  In  rolls  of  red  tape  knots  which  from 
time  to  time  occur  must  be  either  cut  or  untied.  If  the 
objection  had  really  been  conclusive,  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  to  discuss  either  the  principle  of  taxation  or 
the  utility  of  the  proposed  improvements.  ■ According  to 
Mr.  Courtney,  the  tax  is  at  present  unjustly  apportioned ; 
and  the  Board  of  Works  commits  an  injustice  in  applying 
the  proceeds  to  its  general  purposes.  It  is  by  no  means 
obvious  that  a duty  on  coal  consumed  in  the  metropohs  and 
the  surrounding  district  is  more  burdensome  than  a levy  of 
the  same  amount  on  rateable  property.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  dmect  taxation  is  more  unpopular  than  an  imperceptible 
addition  to  the  price  of  a necessary  of  hfe. 

Not  content  with  withholding  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  from  the  proposal  of  the  two  governing  bodies, 
Mr.  Courtney  goes  out  of  his  way  to  impute  to  both 
motives  which  are  perhaps  imaginary,  and  which  can  at 
most  be  matters  of  conjecture.  The  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Corporation  declared  that  the  proposed  improvements 
were  urgent ; and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  replies 
that,  as  long  as  they  can  find  employment  to  justify  then- 
own  existence,  they  are  likely  always  to  project  a series  of 
improvements  which  they  will  represent  as  urgent.  In 
other  words,  he  professes  to  disbelieve  not  only  in  the 
wisdom  but  in  the  honesty  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  by 
implication  of  the  rulers  of  the  City.  As  he  plainly  tells 
them,  they  are  not  sincere  in  thinking  it  expedient  to 
establish  a connexion  between  the  two  banks  of  the  river. 
As  to  widening  of  streets  or  removal  of  nuisances,  the 
real  object  of  the  Board  of  Works  is  to  secure  a longer 
lease  of  jurisdiction,  which,  as  Mr.  Courtney  hints,  is 
essentially  illegitimate.  Even  a Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
might  be  expected  to  remember  that  the  Board  of  Woi-ks 
derives  all  its  powers  from  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Thames 
Embankment  and  the  Metropolitan  system  of  sewerage 
have  long  since  been  completed  by  the  Board ; but  Mr. 
Courtney’s  predecessors,  though  Mr.  Ayrton  was  one  of 
their  number,  were  not  ingenious  enough  to  discover  that 
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the  members  of  tlie  Board  were  actuated  by  corrupt  or 
selfish  motives.  They  are  not  paid  for  tlieir  labours,  but 
Mr.  Courtney  suggests  that  they  are  induced  to  make 
streets  and  sewers  exclusively  by  pei'sonnl  ambition.  Where 
a bias  of  the  kind  is  reasonably  suspected  the  charge  is  not 
always  rudely  blurted  out.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Works  are  elected  by  the  Vestries,  which  are  at  least  as 
callable  as  a popular  constituency  of  estimating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  nominees.  It  is  not  the  business  of  sub- 
ordinate members  of  the  Government  to  sneer  publicly  at 
other  constituted  authorities. 

As  it  seems  improbable  that  a Minister  of  Mr.  Courtney’s 
ability  should  wantonly  attack  a public  body  which  has 
occasion  to  communicate  with  the  Treasury,  it  seems  likely 
that  he  thought  the  occasion  suitable  for  discrediting  an 
authority  which  the  Government  proposes  to  supersede. 
If  the  Board  of  Works  can  be  brought  into  contempt,  one 
impediment  in  the  creation  of  a central  Municipality  may 
possibly  be  removed.  A dishonest  or  selfish  body  deserves 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  vacancy  may  be  supplied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  newfangled  doctrines  of  popular  sulfiage.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  thank  Mr. 
Courtney  for  volunteering  his  aid.  Mr.  Firth  and  Mr. 
Beal  have  hitherto  failed,  notwithstanding  their  incessant 
efforts,  to  reconcile  any  parochial  or  local  authority  to  their 
ambitious  project.  An  Association  for  Municipal  Reform 
which  has  been  formed  to  promote  their  scheme,  although 
it  numbers  some  hundreds  of  names,  many  of  them  personally 
respectable,  has  not  succeeded  in  impressing  on  the  world 
in  general  any  knowledge  of  its  existence.  One  of  its 
promoters  is  Secretary  of  some  of  the  Radical  Associations 
or  Caucuses  which  have  alone  rallied  round  Mr.  Beal  and  the 
Government.  Mr.  Courtney’s  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
Board  of  Works  will  increase  the  almost  universal  distaste 
for  the  dangerous  experiment  which  is  to  be  tried.  His 
implied  accusations  would  be  equally  appropriate  to  a Town 
Council  elected  by  a widely  extended  suffrage.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  a new  Municipality  might  propose  the  very 
measures  which  are  scornfully  rejected  when  they  are  pro- 
jected by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  would  be 
easy,  if  it  were  thought  politically  expedient,  to  inform  the 
future  Corporation  of  London  that  its  members  represented 
improvements  as  urgent,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them- 
selves necessary  or  popular.  It  is  true  that  a Municipality 
which  will  probably  also  act  as  an  organized  political  asso- 
ciation may  be  too  formidable  to  be  exposed  to  ofllcial 
sneers.  The  Board  of  Works  is  absolutely  independent  of 
party,  and  it  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  local  duties.  The 
Municipality  of  London  will  be  constituted  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  will  probably  be  attained. 


AFFAIRS  OF  CHINA. 

The  alarmist  telegrams  sent  from  Canton  at  the  end  of 
last  week  have  happily  turned  out  to  be  exaggera- 
tions of  the  now  familiar  kind.  It  has  been  much  the  habit 
of  newspaper  correspondents  who  have  to  keep  the  world 
informed  of  the  progress  of  events  in  China  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  where  the  will  exists  the  deed  will  follow. 
Because  the  mob  of  Canton  shouted  and  threatened  when 
an  Englishman  whom  they  hated  escaped  with  what  they 
doubtless  thought  the  ridiculously  light  punishment  of 
seven  years’  imprisonment  for  manslaughter,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  their  acts  might  be  as  violent  as  their  words. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Chinese  would 
massacre  the  European  residents  in  the  Treaty  Ports 
on  no  provocation  at  all,  if  they  thought  it  could  be 
done  safely.  That,  however,  is  a state  of  things  which 
prevails  wherever  the  English  are  settled  in  the  East. 
Ho  humanity  or  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  save  it  for  twenty-four  hours  from  destruc- 
tion if  the  more  warlike  races  of  the  peninsula  thought 
they  could  rebel  with  a fair  prospect  of  success ; and  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  remain 
unmolested  in  Oriental  countries  as  long  as  we  are  feared, 
and  no  longer.  The  Canton  riots  of  a few  weeks  ago 
show  that  there  is  always  a mob  ready  to  plunder  the 
European  reservations  when  there  is  no  force  at  hand  to 
keep  it  in  check.  That  outbreak  fortunately  reminded 
Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  that  they  had  a duty  to  perform 
to  British  residents  in  Chinese  ports,  and  gunboats  have 
been  sent  to  protect  them.  As  long  as  there  are  men-of- 
war  in  the  harbour,  and  the  Europeans  are  armed  and 


ready,  no  very  serious  danger  is  to  bo  feared  from  the 
barbai'ous  violence  of  the  mob.  As  fur  .as  can  be  judged 
from  somewhat  meagre  reports,  Logan  had  well  deserved 
the  punishment  he  received.  He  was  accu.sed  of  having 
fired  at  random  and  unprovoked  into  a crowd  of  Chinese, 
and  of  having  caused  the  death  of  one  of  them.  As  he  has 
been  tried  by  his  own  countrymen  and  found  guilty,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  committed  the  offence  of  which 
he  was  accused,  and  for  which  seven  years’  imprisonment 
was  certainly  not  an  excessive  punishment.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  our  Government 
in  the  East  than  that  its  subordinate  agents  should  be 
allowed  to  think  that  they  can  safely  be  reckless  in  deal- 
ing with  the  lives  of  the  natives.  The  imprisonment  of 
Logan  will  be  a useful  lesson  to  other  Englishmen  who 
may  be  inclined  to  imitate  his  overhasty  use  of  the  revolver. 
To  hope  that  it  will  satisfy  the  Chinese  would  be  foolish 
indeed.  If  Logan  had  been  handed  over  to  the  mob  at 
Canton,  to  be  put  to  death  with  all  the  refined  tortures  in 
which  the  Chinese  excel,  they  would  not  have  been  satisfied. 
They  would  not  have  concluded  from  surrender  that  the 
English  were  just,  but  only  that  they  were  weak.  Mean- 
while it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  trouble  in  the  Treaty 
Ports  does  not  necessarily  mean  trouble  with  China.  If  the 
rioting  is  renewed  the  Imperial,  and  even  the  Provincial, 
Governments  may  have  the  good  sense  to  allow  British 
consular  and  naval  officers  to  take  whatever  steps  they 
think  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  property  of 
their  feUow-subjects.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  certain  that 
the  Mandarins  may  not  yield  to  popular  violence ; but  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  they  will  allow  an  ignorant  mob 
to  deprive  China  of  her  best  friend  at  so  critical  a time. 
If  they  cannot  keep  it  in  order  themselves,  they  will  at  least 
not  afford  it  any  assistance. 

The  quarrel  between  France  and  China,  on  which  in  the 
long  run  the  peace  of  the  East  must  depend,  is  in  the  mean- 
while dragging  itself  along  very  slowly.  It  is  almost  use- 
less to  speculate  on  the  course  it  will  take  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  Those  English  critics  who  have  a profound 
belief  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  mere  majority  of  a 
people  are  convinced  that,  as  soon  as  the  Chambers  meet, 
M.  Ferry  will  find  himself  compelled  to  surrender  his  active 
policy  in  Tonquin.  By  speculators  of  this  stamp  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  virtue  and  wisdom  dictate  a policy  of  peace. 
Much  the  same  confidence  is  felt  by  those  who  think  that 
common  prudence  requires  the  French  to  keep  every  avail- 
able soldier  at  home  to  watch  Germany.  If  the  Parisian 
press  is  in  any  sense  a trustworthy  witness,  the  French 
themselves  are  far  from  holding  either  of  these  opinions.  They 
are  so  far  from  thinking  well  of  a policy  of  retirement  that 
they  were  apparently  never  more  disposed  to  defy  the 
world  in  arms.  They  are  confident  that  Germany  will  not 
attack  them  ; and,  as  long  as  they  have  not  to  deal  with  her, 
they  are  indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  A country 
which  views  its  isolation  in  Europe  with  equanimity  is  not 
likely  to  shrink  from  a war  with  China.  If  the  explanation 
of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  which  is  for  the  moment  in 
favour  is  based  upon  trustworthy  information,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  have  not  studied  the  ways  of  the  outer  barbarian 
in  vain.  The  Government  at  Pekin  is  waiting,  we  are  told, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  at  Paris.  When  they" 
have  met,  and  it  is  found  out  whether  or  not  M.  Ferry’s 
policy  is  approved  of  by  the  country,  then  China  will  regu- 
late her  conduct  accordingly.  If  this  interpretation  of  the 
policy  of  China  is  based  upon  anything  but  guesses,  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  scarcely  inferior  to  their  more 
imitative  neighbours  the  Japanese  in  their  power  of  com- 
prehending European  ideas  and  methods  of  government. 
There  is  fairly  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Chambers 
may  leave  M.  Ferry  in  the  lurch  after  encouraging  him  to 
adopthispresent  policy.  They  did  asmuch  withM.  Freycinet, 
and  they  were  seized  with  a panic  at  the  consequences  of 
their  own  bellicose  activity  in  Tunis.  It  is  true  that  the 
cases  are  scarcely  parallel.  The  French  had  not  actually 
sent  troops  to  Egypt,  and  the  Chinese  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  they  have  not  retired  from  Tunis.  Never- 
theless, it  is  just  possible  that  when  the  Deputies  under- 
stand that  the  enterprise  so  lightly  undertaken  in  Tonquin 
cannot  be  carried  through  without  a great  outlay  of  money 
and  the  despatch  of  a considerable  army,  they  may  become 
frightened,  and  insist  upon  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  on 
any  terms.  The  Chinese  are  undoubtedly  justified  in 
counting  on  this  chance  of  settling  the  dispute  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  without  any  serious  risk  to  their  Empire. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  they  are  also  calculating  the 
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chances  of  a European  war,  which  would  most  effectually 
relieve  them  from  all  their  difficulties. 

Except  for  persons  of  a very  hopeful  temperament,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  anything  which  is  now  known  makes 
the  continuance  of  peace  more  probable  than  it  was  a few 
weeks  ago.  Every  day  brings  fresh  evidence  that,  as  Erance 
is  growing  more  and  more  convalescent  from  the  wounds  of 
the  last  great  war,  its  people  are  again  beginning  to  indulge 
in  their  old  Chauvinist  dreams.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  honour  and  prestige  of  their  country  are  less 
dear  to  Frenchmen  now  than  they  were  in  days  when  uni- 
versal suffrage  did  not  exist  or  existed  only  as  a form.  They 
are  very  ignorant  of  the  strength  and  character  of  foreign 
nations,  but  they  know  that  to  retire  from  an  enterprise 
which  has  been  once  undertaken  is  a most  humiliating  way 
of  confessing  defeat.  France  has  certainly  undergone  many 
changes  of  late  years,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  it  is 
prepared  to  submit  to  such  humiliation.  The  news  from 
Tonquin  is  not  likely  to  make  such  a course  more  palat- 
able. On  the  one  hand  the  French  position  is  reported 
to  have  improved.  Dr.  Harmand  is  conffdent  that  he 
has  got  rid  of  the  Black  Flags  by  treaty — which  is,  no 
doubt,  a euphemism  for  bribery.  He  has  bought  his 
enemies  off;  but  whether  they  have  been  persuaded  or 
forced  to  go,  they  have  taken  themselves  off,  and  the 
French  are  rid  of  them  for  the  present,  and  in  so  far 
they  are  more  advantageously  placed  for  making  them- 
selves masters  in  Tonquin  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
But  as  the  French  grow  stronger  the  demands  of  the 
Chinese  seem  to  rise.  At  first  they  were  content  to  ask 
for  a neutral  zone  on  the  frontier  of  Yunnan.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  probably  have  established  an  Alsatia 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  possessions,  and  so 
might  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  chances  of  permanent 
peace ; but  it  would  have  tided  over  the  difficulty  for  the 
moment.  Now  it  seems  that  the  Chinese  are  asking  for 
nothing  short  of  the  direct  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
Songkoi  Valley.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
tince  they  must  have  the  French  as  neighbours,  it  is  better 
they  should  be  on  the  borders  of  Tonquin  than  on  the 
Yunnan  frontier.  These  demands  may  be  made  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  dragging  out  negotiations  and  leaving  a 
wide  margin  for  concessions ; but  even  so  they  are  a further 
proof  that  the  Chinese  are  determined  to  yield  nothing 
which  they  consider  essential. 


THE  CHURCH  COURTS  AND  THE  CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 

The  debate  which  lasted  over  two  sittings  of  the  late 
Church  Congress  upon  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Commission  possessed  a unique  value.  Questions 
are  seldom  introduced  on  the  stage  of  a Congress  until  they 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  public  discussion  elsewhere,  and 
the  function  of  such  a debate  is  to  pronounce  that  which,  if 
not  quite  claiming  to  be  a last  word,  does,  generally  speak- 
ing, mark  a period  at  which  the  controversy  has  reached 
a state  of  comparative  maturity.  But,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Com- 
mission is  as  a public  document  not  nearly  so  ancient 
as  the  Queen’s  Speech  which  prorogued  Parliament  seven 
weeks  ago,  and  can  hardly  yet  have  been  read  by  all  who 
most  desire  to  study  it.  So  the  action  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  himself  one  of  the  Commissioners  and  a member 
of  the  Subjects  Committee,  in  throwing  it  open  to  such 
an  early  debate,  and  allowing  it,  by  an  indulgence  never 
previously  accorded  to  any  topic,  to  occupy  two  sittings, 
Avas  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  to 
employ  their  own  unaided  judgments  in  building  up  that 
general  opinion  of  Churchmen  Avhich  would  stamp  the 
Report  as  a success,  or  by  censuring  it  as  a failure  do  much 
towards  recalling  chaos.  The  policy  was  bold ; but,  as  a 
bold  policy  usually  is,  it  was  a sound  one,  and  the  result 
justified  the  enterprise.  Not  only  were  the  speakers 
visibly  impressed  by  the  responsibility  Avhich  they  took 
upon  themselves  in  contributing  to  an  issue  of  probable 
peace  or  certain  war  within  the  Church  for  many  years,  but 
the  audience,  excited  and  eager  as  they  certainly  were, 
caught  the  infection  of  forethought  in  their  expressions  of 
approbation  or  censure. 

We  may  afford  to  set  aside  Dr.  Hayman’s  laboured  in- 
dictment, and  the  snarling  appeal  to  Protestant  prejudice, 
unworthy  alike  of  the  srrbject  and  of  the  speaker,  in  which 
Professor  Burrows  indulged,  in  face  of  a chorus  of  appro- 
bation, which  proved  its  sincerity  and  its  value  by  its  dis- 


crimination. From  Dr.  Walter  Phillisiore  and  Mr, 
Charles  Wood,  typical  High  Churchmen  of  the  new  school, 
and  Canon  Trevor,  whose  High  Churchmanship,  decided  and 
combative  as  it  may  be,  is  more  old-fashioned,  to  Mr. 
Dibdin,  whose  mission  seems  to  be  to  show  that  Low 
Church  opinions  may  be  advocated  with  learning  and  mode- 
ration, the  report  was  received  with  generous  favour.  The 
restoration  to  real  life  of  the  Bishops’  and  Archbishops’ 
Courts,  under  the  presidency  of  the  spiritual  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  was  especially  popular ; while  the  power 
assigned  to  the  Bishops  of  stopping  vexatious  suits  on 
which  various  Commissioners  had  offered  reservations  was 
emphatically  approved.  The  doom  pronounced  upon  the 
Church  Discipline  and  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Acts  was  like  the  wakening  from  a bad  dream, 
while  the  snub  courteous  was  heartily  appreciated  which 
the  Commission  administered  to  the  truant  Public  Worship 
Judge  on  whom  the  duties  of  Commissioner  had  sat  as 
lightly  as  his  responsibilities  to  the  spiritual  conditions  of 
his  office.  Yet  the  assumptions  which  lay  under  the  re- 
commendations, and  which  were  accepted  m hloc  as  by 
other  Commissioners  so  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  heir-at-law 
of  the  purest  old  Whig  traditions,  and  in  the  main  by  Lord 
Chichester,  a veteran  hero  of  Exeter  Hall,  were  those 
which  would  not  so  many  years  back  have  brought  upon 
the  reckless  Tractarian  who  had  ventured  to  insinuate  them 
the  punishment,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  in  our  less 
direct  age  takes  the  place  of  lapidation.  For  in  the  Re- 
port we  find  clearly  written  the  inherent  existence  and 
authority  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  continuity  of  the 
Church  of  England  through  all  the  centuries,  and  the 
legitimate  claims  of  Convocation  as  its  constitutional  re- 
presentative. 

The  recommendation  which  did  not  so  completely  com- 
mand assent  was  the  one  which  proposed  that  the  Court  of 
Final  Appeal  should  be  a lay  court,  and  composed  of  tem- 
poral judges.  It  was  shown,  and,  in  fact.  Chancellor  Espin, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  admitted  as  much  in  his  speech, 
that  this  suggestion  was  a compromise,  and  a compromise 
which  that  body  takes  care  in  its  Report  to  fence  with  very 
careful  and  stringent  provisions.  It  would  only  entertain 
it  if  taken  in  combination  with  the  other  recommendations. 
The  Court  is  only  to  judge  of  legal  facts,  and  must  keep 
clear  of  doctrine.  The  final  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  is 
to  be  remitted  to  the  Spiritual  Court  below ; only  the  con- 
clusion, and  not  the  reasonings,  are  to  prevail,  and  if  those 
reasonings  be  given,  they  must  be  the  separate  utterance  of 
the  particular  judges ; and,  finally,  it  is  to  be  in  the  power  of 
any  judge  to  call  in  ecclesiastical  assessors.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  might  be  objected  to  these  thoughtful  provisions 
that  “ methinks  the  Commission  doth  protest  too  much.” 
If  such  pains  are  to  be  taken  to  make  a lay  court 
as  little  of  a lay  court  as  possible,  why  not  be  just  a 
little  more  bold  and  infuse  the  spiritual  element  more 
systematically  ? The  place  where  the  shoe  pinches  poli- 
ticians is  not  the  quality  of  the  judges  themselves,  but 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  as  the  stake-holder  of  justice  between  man  and 
man.  Surely  this  could  be  met  by  arranging  that  the 
Court — whatever  might  be  its  relations  to  the  Crown — 
should  be  composed  of  a due  proportion  of  spiritual  experts 
sitting  as  judges  and  not  as  assessors.  There  was  also 
another  suggestion  which,  as  appeared  from  Chancellor 
Espin’s  speech,  came  seriously  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  the  final  appeal  should  only  be 
granted  to  the  defendant,  which  would  in  its  way  go  far  to 
satisfy  objections. 

On  the  whole,  the  Commission  may  well  be  content  at 
the  reception  of  their  proposals  by  so  large  and  character- 
istic a body  of  representative  Churchmen.  They  will  come 
in  due  time  before  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  we  should 
anticipate  from  them  a similar  verdict.  What  Parliament 
may  have  to  say  to  the  Report  is  another  matter ; while 
from  the  first  it  must  have  been  evident  that  the  re- 
commendations were  too  obviously  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Church  for  it  to  have  been  possible  that  the  Libera- 
tionist  cabal  could  show  any  good  will  to  them.  But  we 
confess  that,  familiar  as  we  believed  ourselves  to  be 
with  the  ways  of  these  gentlemen,  we  never  dreamed 
that  a complaint  so  impudent,  so  unfair,  and  so  ridi- 
culous could  have  been  put  forward  by  any  organi- 
zation claiming  to  be  public  men  as  the  snarl  offi- 
cially promulgated  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  against  the  provision  that  every  judge 
of  the  Archbishops’  OAvn  Court  and  every  judge  of  the 
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Church’s  own  Court  of  Final  Appeal  shall  declare  himself 
to  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  “ as  involving 
“ a civil  disqualidcation  on  ecclesiastical  grounds,  as  placing 
“ the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  on  a different 
“ footing  from  Nonconformists  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
“ ministration  of  justice,  and  as  being  inconsistent  with 
“ the  position  of  the  Church  as  a national  institution.” 
Mr.  Gladstone  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  laudatory  ; but  will 
he  be  able  to  press  the  needful  legislation  on  his  party  aiid 
on  his  Cabinet  ? The  applause  of  the  Church  Congress  is 
not  the  shout  of  victory,  but  the  muster  cry  of  men  who  are 
entering  with  spirit  upon  a campaign  which  may  be  long 
and  arduous. 

One  thing,  however,  we  may  say  for  certain,  that  the 
healing  properties  of  the  Keport  within  the  Church  itself 
will  be  real  and  rapid.  There  was  no  more  acute  grief  at 
the  heart  of  many  of  the  most  earnest  Churchmen  than  the 
oppressiveness  of  isolation.  They  felt,  or  they  believed  that 
they  felt,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  sympathy  from 
their  spiritual  superiors  which  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  intentions  and  their  own  works  told  them  that  they 
were  entitled  to  claim.  Such  sympathy  is  now  accorded  by 
them  in  the  Report  read  in  the  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  the 
letter,  and  with  due  value  assigned  to  its  surroundings. 
Troubles  and  vexations  may  still  attend  the  course  of 
Church  affairs;  but  the  air  which  Churchmen  breathe 
will  have  been  purified  from  the  miasma  of  mistrust. 


IRELAND. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE,  in  at  last  concluding 
his  long  series  of  addresses  and  receptions  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  has  given  another  opportunity  to  his 
unfriendly  critics.  What  has  he  said  % they  ask ; what  policy 
has  he  propounded  % What  cry  has  he  put  into  Conservative 
mouths  ? As  it  happens,  the  necessity  of  union,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  country,  is  perhaps  not  such  a bad  party  cry, 
from  the  merely  party  point  of  view.  But  the  critics  have 
made  an  even  greater  mistake  than  this.  They  confound 
political  means  with  political  ends,  and  in  the  confusion 
they  make  the  further  blunder  of  supposing  that  there  can 
be  only  one  kind  and  one  class  of  political  means.  Because 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  i88o  succeeded  in  turning  out  his  op- 
ponents, by  elaborate  vituperation  and  by  large  and  appa- 
rently precise  promises  of  legislation,  it  does  not  follow 
that  large  and  apparently  precise  promises  of  legislation, 
accompanied  by  elaborate  vituperation  of  opponents,  are 
the  only  methods  available  for  the  purpose.  In  a memor- 
able instance  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  found  that  what  he 
doubtless  thought  an  infallible  bait  fell  before  the  very 
nose  of  the  fish  without  its  paying  the  least  attention 
to  it.  The  electors  of  1874  were  tired  of  plundering  and 
blundering,  and  they  said  so  very  emphatically,  despite  the 
promise  of  remitted  taxation.  The  electors  of  1880  felt 
apparently  a cheerful  appetite  for  plunder  and  a generous 
enterprise  for  political  experiment,  blunder  or  not.  The 
electors  of  1884,  or  of  any  future  year,  may  be  in  either 
of  these  moods,  or  in  any  one  of  a dozen  others.  It*  is 
partly  the  luck  and  partly  the  skill  of  the  political  leader 
to  create  or  to  influence  the  reigning  mood  in  his 
own  favour,  and  it  must  be  a remarkably  blind  politician 
who  denies  that  in  at  least  a section,  and  a not  unimpor- 
tant section,  of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  had  this  luck  or  shown  this  skill.  If  there 
were  a general  election  next  week,  the  Ulster  vote  would 
probably  be  solid  for,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  Tory  “ ticket.” 
These  moods  pass,  of  course ; but  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  politician.  He  does  his  part  in  raising  the  wind,  and 
making  it  blow  so  as  to  fill  his  own  sails  at  such  oppor- 
tunities as  may  be  open  to  him. 

The  particular  engine  whicli  the  Conservative  leader  has 
used  is  one  which  seems  to  excite  the  derision  of  some 
critics.  In  this  attitude,  had  it  been  shown  on  the  other 
side,  there  would  probably  have  been  discovered  symptoms 
of  the  disease  of  that  inobservant  club-haunting  Londoner 
who  has  done  so  much  work  in  Radical  hands.  The  unity 
of  the  Empire  ? Who  cares  about  the  unity  of  the  Empire  ? 
has  been  repeated  in  various  tones  of  incredulity,  some  of 
which,  at  any  rate,  appear  to  be  genuine.  The  answer  is 
that,  if  facts  prove  anything,  Ulster  cares  a good  deal  about 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.  But,  it  is  said,  this  demonstra- 
tion has  been  procured  by  unworthy  means,  by  truckhng 
to  sectarian  hatred  and  blowing  the  ashes  of  fires  which 
ought  to  have  been  long  quenched.  In  the  first  place,  this 
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is  not  true  ; for,  not  only  have  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
own  speeches  l)een  characteiized,  as  the  fairer  minded 
among  his  antagonists  have  admitted,  by  an  entire  absence 
of  the  inflammatoiy  element,  but  the  local  and  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  the  Orange  Society  have  also,  for  the  most 
part,  displayed  great  moderation.  Although  the  campaign 
has  not  closed  without  incidents  that  must  be  regrette<l, 
these  incidents  have  been  few,  and  merely  such  as,  in  the 
unfortunate  state  of  Ireland,  but  too  frequently  occur  on 
much  less  dangerous  occasions.  But,  supposing  that  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  existence  of  a feeling  of 
rivalry  between  different  parts  of  Ireland,  two  questions  of 
the  first  importance  have  to  be  asked.  The  first  is.  With 
what  propriety  does  the  objection  come  from  men  who  have 
constantly  and  systematically  worked  on  the  sectarian 
feelings  of  the  English  Nonconformists,  the  provincial 
antipathies  of  the  Welsh,  and  the  galvanized  nationalism  of 
Scotland  for  partisan  purposes  % The  other  and  the  much 
more  important  question  is,  What  is  the  special  purpose  for 
which  the  esprit  de  corps  of  Orangeism  has  been  evoked  1 
Not  the  infliction  of  disqualifications  on  any  rival,  not  the 
acquisition  of  any  political  plunder  for  Ulster  or  for  Orange- 
men, but  simply  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  Union 
of  England  and  Ireland.  What  has  been  invited  is  resist- 
ance to  the  attacks  which  are  constantly  made  (and  not  only 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Irish  Sea)  on  the  Constitution ; 
and  the  promoting  of  loyal  and  honest  organization  to  be 
set  against  the  organization  of  robbery  and  murder.  The 
proclamation,  in  short,  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
made,  which  has  been  enthusiastically  responded  to,  and 
which  yet  seems  to  some  English  critics  an  idle  and  empty 
piece  of  babble,  is,  “ Who  is  on  the  side  of  England  % Let 
“ him  come  and  work  with  us.” 

The  only  question  that  remains,  therefore,  is  whether 
this  is  an  idle  cry  or  whether  it  is  not.  The  extreme  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  rather  such  of  them  as  do 
not  happen  to  be  also  committed  to  Home  Rule,  say  that  it 
is.  Their  theory  of  the  attitude  of  Ireland  to  England 
is  very  simple.  Irishmen  were  angry  with  Englishmen 
because  they  did  not  like  the  Land-laws ; Mr.  Gladstone 
has  altered  the  Land-laws,  and  it  will  be  aU  right  in  time. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  who  knows 
the  facts  to  accept  this  cheerful  view,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  Government  are 
very  far  themselves  from  accepting  it.  They  know  well 
enough  that  the  land  agitation  was  only  an  incident  of 
the  general  agitation  -in  Ireland  against  English  rule, 
against  Union  with  England,  against  community  with 
England  in  any  form.  They  know  that  this  agita- 
tion, representing  doubtless  in  part  only  the  interested 
schemes  of  demagogues,  who  take  it  up  as  a matter  of 
political  business,  represents  also,  the  unreasoning  and  un- 
reasonable, but  not  the  less  ardent  and  definite,  anti- 
English  feeling  of  a great  part  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
endless  controversy  as  to  the  causes,  the  justifications,  the 
origins,  the  antidotes,  of  this  feeling  are  here  quite  out  of 
place.  It  is  only  important  to  know  that  it  exists,  and 
whosoever  does  not  know  that  it  exists  may  make  up  his 
mind  that  there  is  another  thing  he  does  not  know,  and  that 
is  Ireland.  Irrational,  iniquitous,  insane,  inexcusable,  or  piti- 
able, justified  by  English  misconduct  in  days  past,  excusable 
as  a form  of  the  natural  desire  of  national  independence 
— these  different  descriptions,  accept  or  reject  any  of  them 
as  any  given  person  may,  do  not  affect  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  sentiment  which  they  describe.  But,  it 
is  also  a fact  that  the  opposite  sentiment — the  sentiment 
of  the  advantages  accruing  to  Ireland  from  the  Union,  and 
of  the  ruinous  disaster  which  Home  Rule,  and  much  more 
separation,  would  bring — also  exists  largely  in  Ireland.  In 
the  West  and  South  there  is  httle  of  it,  owing  to  the  low 
stage  of  intellectual  development  of  the  people  and  the  per- 
petual state  of  excitement  and  delusion  in  which  they  are 
kept  by  those  who  have  most  influence  with  them.  In  the 
East  it  is  stronger,  in  the  North  it  is  almost  paramount. 
The  false  lights  of  the  land  agitation  seemed  for  a time  to 
lure  away  some  Northerners  to  the  opposite  side;  and  the 
great  significance  of  the  Leaguer  invasion  of  Ulster,  followed 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  tour,  is  the  evidence  given 
that  the  period  of  delusion  is  over.  No  doubt  the  party  of 
sedition  will  not  abandon  the  game.  They  threaten  a fresh 
attempt — this  time  on  Fex’managh — next  week,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  hope  of  provoking  sangumary 
riots,  rather  than  any  sohd  expectation  of  converting 
Orangemen,  is  their  main  motive.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  excitement  of  Orange  feeling 
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which  the  Monaghan  election  first,  then  the  “ invasion,” 
lastly,  the  advent  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  brought 
about  is  in  this  way  salutary — that  it  has  recalled  public 
attention  to  the  true  character  of  the  Irish  struggle.  That 
struggle  is  not  between  landlord  and  tenant,  it  is  not  be- 
tween Romanist  and  Protestant,  still  less  is  it  between  North 
and  South.  It  is  siniply  between  the  friends  of  England 
and  the  enemies  of  England,  between  those  who  are  loyal  to 
the  Crown  and  the  Constitution  and  those  who,  under  what- 
ever disguise,  are  disloyal  to  both.  The  fact,  though  never 
obscure  to  the  initiated,  has  been  obscured  to  outsiders  by 
the  land  agitation,  which  the  adi’oit  management  of  the 
Leaguers  and  the  complaisant  assistance  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
enaMed  Mr.  Parnell  to  carry  to  a great  extent  in 
his  own  sense  and  to  his  own  advantage.  It  is  now  free 
from  any  such  misleading  disguise.  It  is  not  earth- 
hunger,  it  is  still  less  zeal  for  the  Pope,  which  makes  some 
Irishmen  labour  to  reduce  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
to  a farce,  and  others  subscribe  for  the  defence  of  the 
alleged  murderer  of  one  who  brought  murderers  to  justice, 
and  others  to  keep  holiday  in  honour  of  the  slayers  of  un- 
fortunate constables  who  have  discharged  their  plain  and 
simple  duty.  It  is  hatred  of  England ; and  the  only  way 
to  meet  it,  next  to  employing  the  strong  hand  of  English 
power  to  keep  down  and  punish  its  manifestations,  is  to 
foster,  rally,  and  unite  in  every  possible  way  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  friendship  to  England  which  fortunately  co- 
exists. 


SPAIN  AND  PRANCE. 

TO  impartial  foreigners  it  seems  that  the  French 
Ministers  would  have  done  well  to  grant  the  full 
satisfaction  which  was  expected,  if  not  demanded,  by  King 
Alfonso  and  his  advisers.  When  the  President  of  the 
Republic  orally  delivered  a formal  and  not  inadequate 
apology,  the  King  properly  required  that  the  expression  of 
regret  should  be  made  as  public  as  the  insult.  Although 
M.  GrI^vt  at  once  admitted  the  justice  of  the  demand,  the 
words  of  the  apology  have  never  been  inserted  in  the 
official  journal.  After  some  delay,  the  journal  has  declared 
that  a version  of  the  President’s  speech  which  had  ap- 
peared in  another  paper  was  to  be  regarded  as  official.  The 
recognition  of  a document  independently  published  is  but 
an  awkward  contrivance,  though  a similar  process  is,  at 
great  public  inconvenience,  constantly  employed  in  English 
Parliamentary  legislation.  As  it  stands,  the  apology  is  so 
far  incomplete  that  M.  Gravy’s  denunciation  of  the  culprits 
as  wretches  or  miserahles  has  been  omitted ; but  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  quibble  about 
phrases,  and  the  incident  is  apparently  approaching  its  end, 
though  full  satisfaction  has  not  yet  been  accorded.  The  dis- 
missal of  General  Thibaudin,  which  of  course  could  not  have 
been  demanded  or  suggested  by  the  Spanish  Government,  is 
a more  definite  atonement  for  the  offence  which  was  com- 
mitted than  even  M.  Grevy’s  apology.  By  insisting  on  the 
removal  of  his  disloyal  colleague  M.  Ferry  indicates  his 
opinion  that  the  duty  of  paying  proper  respect  to  a friendly 
sovereign  was  incumbent  on  every  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  on  other  grounds  glad  to  get  rid 
of  an  obnoxious  Minister  j but  the  Spaniards  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  assume  that  General  Thibaudin  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  their  offended  feelings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  soreness  which  has  been  felt  will  gradually  disappear. 
The  Spanish  Ambassador  may  probably  resign  his  post,  in 
pursuance  of  an  intention  which  he  had  announced  before 
the  King’s  arrival  in  Paris ; and  it  will  be  desirable 
that  his  retirement  should  not  amount  to  a recall.  The 
outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Paris  mob  has  fortunately 
injured  no  country  or  Government  except  that  which  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  offence.  The  Germans  look  with 
complacency  on  the  degradation  of  an  enemy  who  is  unwise 
enough  to  call  attention  incessantly  both  to  a longing  for 
revenge,  and  to  incapacity  to  gratify  hostile  aspirations. 
The  King  of  Spain  is  indebted  to  the  rioters  for  the  most 
cordial  welcome  in  his  capital  which  he  has  at  any  time 
received  since  his  accession  to  the  throne.  As  it  always 
happens  in  public  or  private  life,  pleasurable  excitement 
gives  way  to  everyday  business  on  the  morrow  of  a 
holiday. 

The  resignation  of  Senor  Sagasta  necessitates  the  form- 
ation of  a new  Ministry  at  Madrid,  though  the  result  of 
future  combinations  is  still  uncertain.  When  the  irrita- 
tion against  France  has  finally  subsided,  the  untoward 


events  which  preceded  the  King’s  foreign  journey  will 
again  force  thems  jives  on  general  attention.  The  foreign 
squabble  is  infinitely  less  important  than  the  revival  after 
several  years  of  the  ill-omened  custom  of  military  revolts. 
The  disturbances  which  actually  occurred  at  Badajos  and 
elsewhere  seemed  to  be  trivial,  and  the  mutinies  were 
immediately  suppressed ; but  it  is  suspected  that  the  out- 
breaks were  connected  with  more  complicated  conspiracies. 
The  case  against  Senor  Zorrilla  was  thought  serious 
enough  to  justify  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  French 
Government,  which,  in  its  turn,  acknowledged,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  justice  of  the  Spanish  representations.  There 
are  different  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  King’s  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  Northern  provinces.  Favoured  Cor- 
respondents are  expected  to  furnish  pleasant  reports  of 
royal  visits  in  which  they  accompany  the  principal  guest. 
According  to  some  reports  the  soldiers  displayed  tendencies 
to  disaffection,  while  the  general  population  is  said  to  have 
been  cold  and  indifferent.  It  is  possible  that  Marshal 
Martinez  Campos  may  have  been  the  real  object  of  dislike, 
as  he  seems  to  have  lost  any  influence  which  he  may  for- 
merly have  acquired  over  the  army.  It  is  now  understood 
that  he  will  immediately  resign  his  office  of  Minister  of 
War,  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes.  The 
choice  of  a successor  seems  to  be  wholly  uncertain.  Other 
changes  are  expected,  and  there  may  be  several  candidates 
for  the  administration  of  the  army. 

It  is  hot  even  known  whether  the  Ministers  will  resign 
in  a body,  though  it  is  thought  probable  that  Senor  Sagasta 
will  attempt  to  form  another  Government.  He  might  form  a 
strong  combination  by  inviting  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party  to  form  a coalition.  Senor 
Moret  has  lately  taken  more  than  one  opportunity  of  pro- 
claiming his  loyalty  to  the  King;  and  the  Republicans 
would  offer  but  a faint  opposition  to  a Government  which 
included  representatives  of  the  Extreme  Left.  The  diffi- 
culties by  which  the  present  Cabinet  is  surrounded  seem 
to  show  that  Senor  Sagasta  formed  his  Government  on  too 
narrow  a basis.  If  the  other  Liberal  leaders  will  be  content 
to  dispense  with  constitutional  changes,  their  party  might 
perhaps  form  a strong  administration.  Another  candidate  for 
the  post  of  Prime  Minister  is  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
who  is  universally  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  In  the  present  Cortes  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  secure  a majority;  but  a Spanish  Minister  almost 
always  strengthens  himself  by  a general  election.  The 
immediate  object  of  all  the  competitors  for  office  is  to  secure 
to  their  respective  leaders  the  conduct  of  the  impending 
elections.  They  are,  therefore,  but  secondarily  interested  in 
conciliating  Parliamentary  support.  The  King  occupies  the 
position  of  arbitrator ; and  his  political  leaning  is  imper- 
fectly understood.  'V^en  Alfonso  XII.  on  his  arrival  at 
full  maturity  first  intervened  in  public  affairs,  he  dismissed 
his  old  preceptor  and  friend  Canovas  del  Castillo  from 
office,  though  he  was  then  supported  by  a Parliamentary 
majority,  for  the  avowed  reason  that  he  thought  a rotation 
of  office  desirable. 

The  extreme  Liberals  have  never  formally  dissolved  the 
alliance  which  was  concluded  some  months  ago  by  several 
of  their  leaders  with  the  inevitable  Serrano.  The  some 
time  favourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  after  he  had 
aided  in  dethroning  her,  was  at  one  time  Regent  of  the 
Kingdom,  has  for  nearly  half  a century  been  engaged 
in  combinations,  which  have  frequently  resulted  in  his 
attainment  of  office.  Although  his  political  opinions  were 
known  to  be  elastic,  some  surprise  was  felt  when  he 
joined  a party  of  which  a principal  object  was  the  re- 
establishment of  the  impracticable  Constitution  of  1867. 
That  document,  composed  after  the  fall  of  the  Queen, 
while  a monarchical  Government  was  nominally  maintained 
during  the  interregnum,  provided  for  the  conversion  of  any 
Cortes  which  might  at  any  time  be  sitting  into  a Con- 
stituent Assembly  with  unlimited  powers.  It  was  ob- 
viously absurd  to  create  a machinery  by  which,  without 
the  necessity  of  a revolution,  a King  might  suddenly  find 
himself  confronted  by  a legal  Republican  Government.  It 
was  not  unnaturally  suspected  that  the  authors  of  the  plan 
attached  comparatively  little  importance  to  institutions 
which  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  military  leaders.  The  lately 
organized  Opposition,  in  which  Marshal  Serrano  was  to  take 
a principal  part,  was  for  the  time  entirely  baffled  by  the  skill 
and  energy  of  Senior  Sagasta.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
managers  of  the  combination  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
recent  mutinies  in  the  North.  It  was  lately  announced 
that  Marshal  Serrano  had,  like  other  civil  and  military 
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dignitaries,  hurried  to  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
his  loyalty  to  the  King  on  the  occasion  of  the  untoward 
affair  at  Paris.  It  seems  not  impossible  tliat  he  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  a 
Ministerial  ci'isis. 

The  Liberal  party  complain  that  Seuor  Canovas  del 
Castillo  and  his  political  associates  are  favourable  to  a policy 
of  repression.  The  expediency  of  coercive  measures  must 
always  depend  on  circumstances.  It  is  not  known  that 
there  is  any  pi’esent  apprehension  of  political  disturbances 
in  any  part  of  Spain,  though  the  military  revolts  have 
evidently  caused  a general  feeling  of  uneasiness.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  if  order  were  at  stake,  Sagasta  would 
be  as  ready  as  any  his  rivals  to  employ  vigorous  measures 
against  the  offenders.  The  first  necessity  of  such  a Govern- 
ment as  that  of  Spain  is  a determination  to  enforce  obedience 
to  law  aifiong  civilians,  and  to  exercise  just  severity  in  the 
event  of  military  revolts.  It  was  by  his  recognition  of  the 
primary  duty  of  maintaining  order  that  Senor  Oastelar, 
as  nominal  head  of  a Republican  Government  and  practical 
Dictator,  redeemed  much  of  the  wild  absurdity  of  his  former 
political  utterances.  It  may  probably  be  for  the  public 
interest  that  a King  of  Spain  should  not  be  a mere  con- 
stitutional sovereign  of  the  artificial  English  type.  He 
almost  certainly  intends  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  future  Administration,  and  members  of  the 
Government  will  find  it  necessary  to  consider  his  opinions 
in  public  affairs.  He  will  also  probably  take  part  in 
diplomatic  transactions.  It  is  possible  that  the  personal 
relations  which  he  has  established  with  the  German  and 
Austrian  Courts  may  facilitate  the  partial  admission  of  Spain 
to  the  councils  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  King  would 
acquire  a large  accession  of  popularity  if  he  could  contribute 
in  this  respect  to  the  gratification  of  national  pride.  There 
is  no  longer  a supreme  European  tribunal  such  as  that 
which  maintained  the  general  peace  during  the  generation 
after  the  great  French  war,  but  the  honorary  rank  which 
belongs  to  a Great  Power  may  in  various  contingencies 
acquire  a political  value.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  King 
of  Spain  and  his  Ministers  will  enter  into  any  formal 
alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria ; nor,  indeed,  are  the 
two  associated  Empires  inclined  to  admit  additional  partners 
on  equal  terms.  It  is  well  that  Spain  and  Italy,  and  the 
minor  States  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  should  concur  in 
the  essentially  pacific  policy  which  has  been  organized  by 
Prince  Bismarck.  A formal  undertaking  to  that  effect 
would  perhaps  be  unpopular  in  Spain.  It  is  necessary 
there  to  consult  in  some  degree  the  feelings  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  inclines 
rather  to  France  than  to  Germany.  In  the  East  Spanish 
diplomatists  have  sometimes  connected  themselves  with 
Russian  intrigues.  The  course  of  events  in  Spain  during 
the  next  few  weeks  will  be  regarded  with  reasonable 
curiosity.  The  policy  of  any  party  which  may  succeed  to 
office  will  perhaps  not  be  widely  different  from  that  which 
might  have  been  pursued  by  its  opponents  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded. Even  if  a foolish  Constitution  is  introduced,  it  will, 
according  to  a judicious  Spanish  practice,  be  suspended  or 
disregarded  as  soon  as  it  proves  to  be  inconvenient.  * 


THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  iU-advised  measure  by 
which  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr.  Ilbert  have  apparently 
determined  to  immortalize  their  names,  at  the  expense  of 
the  English  Empire,  will  probably  prove  to  the  student  of 
some  future  day  the  most  instructive  experiment,  in  the 
Baconian  sense,  which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  study  in 
reference  to  the  quality  of  that  curious  development  of 
politics  which  for  the  moment  calls  itself  Liberalism. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  justly  claimed  that  all  the  argument 
has  been  on  one  side.  The  memorable  occasion  on  which 
persons  of  no  less  importance  than  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Forster  confessed  by  implication,  and  almost  in  words, 
their  inability  to  answer  the  statement  of  the  Indian 
Judges  was  perhaps  the  climax  of  the  situation,  but  it  was 
a climax  from  which  the  slope  was  hardly  downwards. 
It  was  shown  last  week  how  infinitely  damaging  were  the 
documents  in  which  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  lent  the  weight  of  their  names  to  the 
Government,  and  employed  the  weight  of  their  pens  against 
it.  The  full  text  of  the  protest  of  the  Bombay  Government 
and  of  the  document  in  which  no  less  a personage  than  Sir 
Madhava  Rao  acknowledges  the  impolicy  of  forcing  the 


measure  have  just  strengthened  the  case.  But  the  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Atkins,  a delegate  sent  after  modein  fashion  to 
represent  to  middle  and  lower  class  Englishmen  the  objec- 
tions of  middle  and  lower  class  Anglo-Indians,  if  a less 
grave,  is  a more  curious  addition  to  the  dossier.  It  is  with 
some  surprise,  if  surprise  were  any  longer  possible  in  such 
a matter,  that  the  reader  must  have  noted  the  comments 
of  those  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  support  the  BiU 
(and  who  would  have  equally  supported  a Bill  in  the  exactly 
opposite  sense  had  it  been  promoted  in  the  same  quarter)  on 
the  action  of  the  railway  servants’  delegates  at  Edinburgh. 
The  acceptance  of  the  usual  resolution  as  to  the  excellence 
of  opening  official  positions  without  distinction  of  race  and 
creed  appears  to  these  easily-pleased  publicists  decisive,  not 
merely  against  Mr.  Atkins’s  mission,  but  also  against  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  this  important  en- 
dorsement was  affixed  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Atkins,  who  displayed  no  inconsiderable  ability  in 
setting  forth  the  case,  naturally  addressed  himself  as  to 
persons  who  were  unprejudiced  in  the  matter.  It  was  pro- 
bably and  rightly  inconceivable  to  him  that  there  should  be 
any  prejudgment  on  the  subject,  that  he  and  his  fellows  in 
India  should  seem  to  have  lost  their  birthright  by  migra- 
tion, or  that  an  assembly  of  persons,  whose  intelligence 
he  had  often  seen  exalted  by  English  newspapers,  should  be 
incapable  of  deciding  a matter  on  its  merits.  The  sub- 
sequent discussion  may  probably  have  undeceived  him.  One 
delegate,  with  much  gravity,  informed  Mr.  Atkins  that  he, 
the  delegate,  had  heard  that  there  were  sects  in  India  who 
would  not  hurt  a fly,  and  demanded  to  know  whether  these 
good  tidings  were  true.  Here  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Atkins  committed  a fault.  He  appears  to  have  missed 
the  recondite  bearing  of  the  inquiry,  which  may  be  syllogis- 
tically  expressed  thus — a nation  v/hich  includes  sects  that 
would  not  hurt  a fly  is  a nation  entirely  fit  for  self-govern- 
ment ; the  Indian  nation  is  a nation  which,  &c. ; therefore 
the  Indian  nation,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  he  seems,  owing 
to  long  absence  from  England  doubtless,  to  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  English  working-men  of  the  delegate 
type  understand  humour.  He  therefore  replied  with  great 
truth  and  frankness  that  there  were  sects  who  not  only 
would  not  hurt  a fly,  but  would  not  hurt  insects  much  more 
generally  objectionalile  and  objected  to.  The  questioning 
delegate  was  supported  by  a reasoning  one.  Englishmen, 
said  this  person,  would  not  like  Indians  to  be  sent  over  to 
judge  and  govern  them,  therefore  Indians  are  justified  in 
disliking,  &c.  Finally,  the  stereotyped  resolution  which  has 
found  favour  with  a hundred  Caucuses  rewarded  the  pains 
which  Mr.  Atkins  had  been  at  to  lend  spectacles  to  men 
who  had  no  eyes.  Ko  word,  no  syllable  even,  in  the  verdict 
of  the  Edinburgh  delegates  betrays  the  smallest  knowledge 
on  their  part  of  the  merits  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Ko  line  in  it  betokens  that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Atkins 
had  so  much  as  made  a beginning  of  entrance  into  their 
brains.  They  voted  that  distinctions  of  race  and  creed  were 
undesirable  in  India,  and  should  be  removed  accordingly. 
It  is  only  surprising  that  they  did  not  include  distinctions 
of  latitude  and  longitude  among  the  inequalities  whose 
removal  is  desirable.  After  this,  the  assurance  of  a certain 
Mr.  Foggo  that  “ Liberal  associations  will  afford  a fair  and 
“ impartial  hearing  to  Mr.  Atkins  ” is  scarcely  wonderful. 
When  the  hearers  have  got  their  resolution  by  heart  before- 
hand, and  are  certain  to  vote  it,  the  lending  of  a fair  and 
impartial  ear  to  an  advocate  on  the  other  side  can  do  very 
little  harm.  So  has  a magistrate  been  known  to  say,  “ Mr. 
“ So-and-so,  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  commit  your  client 
“ for  trial  j but  if  you  wish  to  make  any  observations,  it 
“ will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  them.” 

To  bate  not  a jot  of  heart  or  hope  is,  however,  the  first 
principle  of  the  political  soldier ; and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  this  apparent  triumph  of  unreason  a way  of  safety 
may  be  found.  The  associations  whose  votes  are  so  easily 
arranged  beforehand,  powerful  as  they  are,  are  not  yet 
omnipotent;  and  the  effect  of  their  utterance  is  in  such 
cases  as  the  present  diminished,  not  increased,  by  every 
repetition  of  it  which  is  accompanied  by  such  a reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  as  the  comments  and  reasonings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh railway  servants.  The  powerlessness,  even  of 
Caucuses,  to  make  head  against  the  force  of  reason  when  it 
has  been  driven  home  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the 
right  way  has  been  twice  illustrated  lately  in  the  natters  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  and  of  the  Suez  Canal.  If  the  right 
place  has  not  been  found  yet  in  a matter  wheie  the  harm 
to  England,  though  less  immediate  and  tangible,  is  hardly 
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smaller  than  in  either  of  these,  the  only  way  is  to  go  on 
pounding.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
Anglo-Indians  (for  the  voices  on  the  other  side  are  of  no 
weight  in  comparison)  must,  however  slowly  it  may  filter 
hitherwards,  have  some  effect.  In  the  face  of  the  counsel 
of  those  departmental  officials  whose  sentiments  were  so 
impudently  falsified  by  telegram,  the  Indian  Government 
itself  can  hardly  persist,  whatever  compromise  it  may 
make  to  save  its  dignity,  in  a measure  which  is  now 
shown  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  opposed  by  almost  every 
authority  of  competence  in  the  country.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that,  in  a useful  brochure  which  has  lately 
been  printed  containing  many  of  the  documents  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  ivill  not  find  their  contributions  to  its  discussion. 
There  are  persons  who  have  followed  the  matter  from  its 
origin,  and  who  would  be  content  to  stake  their  case  on 
the  arguments  for  the  other  side  as  given  by  these  distin- 
guished persons.  But  in  the  long  run  the  greatest  import- 
ance is  perhaps  to  be  attached  to  such  discussions  as  that  at 
Edinburgh.  The  intelligence  of  the  average  elector  works 
as  a rule  slowly;  it  is  sometimes  a pity  that  it  does  not 
work  still  slower.  But  the  continued  spectacle  of  an 
elaborate  demonstration  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
followed  by  a neat  resolution  that  two  and  two  make  five, 
can  hardly  fail  of  its  effect.  In  this  matter  certain  things 
are  by  this  time  unalterably  established.  It  is  certain  that 
the  personal  grievance  proposed  to  be  remedied  is  infini- 
tesimal. It  is  certain  that  no  actual  administrative  incon- 
venience requiring  remedy  exists.  It  is  certain  that  the 
European  community  is  deeply  moved  by  what  it  regards  as 
a dangerous  inroad  on  its  privileges  and  its  safety.  It  is 
certain  that  the  native  communities  are  as  a whole  in- 
different, though  the  agencies  of  disturbance  which  exist 
among  them  have  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
citing hopes  of  the  termination  of  English  rule,  and  have 
. already  produced  some  effect.  It  is  certain  that  the  measure 
is  not  in  any  way  necessitated  by  any  pledge  that  may  have 
been  given,  or  necessarily  consequent  on  any  policy  that 
may  have  been  pursued.  To  take  the  other  side,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  innocent  delegate  at  Edinburgh  hit 
upon  the  only  justification  of  the  Bipon-Ilbert  scheme  in 
asking  whether  Englishmen  would  like  Hindoos  to  be  set 
to  judge  over  them.  If  the  principle  thus  indicated  is  to 
be  accepted,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  The  only  fault 
to  be  found  with  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr.  Ileert  is  that,  in 
that  case,  by  their  own  confession  they  are  both  in  totally 
false  positions.  They  have  no  business  in  India  at  all ; nor 
have  English  judges,  English  soldiers,  English  adminis- 
trators, English  taxgatherers,  any  business  either.  The 
delegate  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  though  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  had  only  very  remotely  the  intelligence 
of  them.  It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  those 
who  would  seem  to  sympathize  with  him  have  apparently 
neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  courage  of  theirs. 


AUSTRIA  AND  THE  EAST. 

The  difficulties  which  constantly  beset  Austria  in  the 
East  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  lightened.  The  dis- 
turbances in  Croatia  are  reported  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
debate  upon  them  in  the  Hungarian  Lower  House  has 
■ended  with  a victory  for  the  Government.  That  part  of 
the  grievances  of  the  insurgents  which  may  be  called  senti- 
mental— namely,  the  presence  of  Hungarian  insignia  among 
A Croatian  population — has  been  already  removed  by  the 
prudent  concessions  of  the  Government.  In  the  smaller 
States,  with  whose  future  that  of  Austria  is  closely  inter- 
woven, there  is  a temporary  cessation,  not  of  the  intrigues 
and  propagandism  by  which  Austria  and  Russia  respectively 
strive  to  assert  their  influence,  but  of  the  public  movements 
by  which  they  manifest  themselves.  The  Bulgarian  crisis 
has  ended  in  such  a manner  that,  if  the  influence  of 
Austria  has  not  been  strengthened,  that  of  Russia  has  at 
all  events  received  a check.  In  Servia,  whatever  the 
popular  feeling  may  be,  it  has  not  proved  strong  enough  to 
divert  the  Government  from  its  policy  of  friendliness  to 
Austria.  And  Roumania,  as  for  several  years  past,  still 
inclines  to  an  Austrian  rather  than  to  a Russian  alliance. 
In  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  there  is 
an  interesting  article  which  treats  of  the  present  state  of 
political  affairs  in  the  South-East  of  Europe.  The  article 
is  unsigned,  but  is  evidently  the  work  of  a well-informed 
and  thoughtful  writer.  Though  he  does  not  show  himself 


a strong  partisan,  it  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  he  both 
hopes  and  believes  that  the  Eastern  question  will  be  settled 
to  the  advantage  of  Russia  rather  than  of  Austria.  It  is 
one  of  the  curious  paradoxes  of  politics  that  the  party  in 
England  which  claims  to  be  in  an  especial  sense  the 
champion  of  freedom  shows  this  same  preference  for  the 
despotic  Empire.  To  those  who  regard  the  matter  impar- 
tially, nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  interests 
of  England,  of  Europe  at  large,  and  of  the  Balkan  States 
themselves,  would  be  alike  promoted  by  the  predominance 
of  Austria  rather  than  of  Russia. 

What  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  will  be,  or  is 
even  likely  to  be,  no  prudent  person  will  attempt  to  fore- 
tell. If  Russia  and  Austria  were  left,  or  could  be  left,  to 
settle  it  by  themselves,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  larger, 
more  populous,  and  more  homogeneous  State  would  win  the 
day.  Even  this,  however,  is  a doubtful  point;  for  it  is 
possible  that  the  homogeneousness  and  the  actual  strength 
of  Russia  has  been  overrated,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
toughness  of  Austria  has  been  greatly  underrated.  The 
latter  country  is,  indeed,  a standing  warning  to  those  who 
adopt  the  a priori  method  of  reasoning  in  politics.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  history  in  past  ages,  it  has  in  the  present 
century  (in  which  entirely  new  political  forces  have  come 
into  existence)  passed  through  three  great  trials,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  Empire  for  ever  if  it  had 
been  the  mere  agglomeration  of  discordant  races  which  it  is 
often  represented  to  be.  It  was  repeatedly  and  completely 
conquered  by  Napoleon  I. ; and  it  finally  came  out  of  the 
conflict  with  at  least  as  much  power  and  influence  as  it  had 
possessed  before.  Within  little  more  than  a generation  after 
the  peace  of  1815  a new  enemy  assailed  it.  In  1848  the 
most  potent  political  force  of  modern  times,  the  principle  of 
nationality,  broke  out  with  a convulsive  force  in  Europe 
and  nowhere  was  the  outbreak  so  violent  as  in  the  Austrian 
Empire.  But  the  Empire  was  not  broken  up ; and  it  came 
out  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  two  stormy  years  without 
the  loss  of  a province,  and  -with  its  predominance  in  the 
German  Confederation  fixed  more  firmly  than  before.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  war  of  1859,  it  was  in  1866  attacked  on  two 
sides — by  Prussia,  in  order  to  destroy  this  predominance, 
and  to  exclude  Austria  altogether  from  Germany,  and  by 
Italy,  for  the  third  time  in  twenty  years,  in  the  name  of 
the  principle  of  nationality.  Defeated  in  this  war,  and 
driven  out  both  from  Germany  and  Italy,  the  Austrian 
Empire  now  finds  itself  no  weaker  in  itself  than  at  any 
former  time,  and  is,  in  fact,  on  terms  of  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  the  two  enemies  with  which  it  was  then  at  w^ar. 

The  experience  of  the  past  would  lead  any  impartial 
observer  to  look  on  Austria  as  the  Power  fitted,  above  all 
others,  to  fulfil  the  task  which  some  country  or  other  must 
undertake  in  the  East.  That  task  is  to  exercise  some  kind 
of  protectorate  over  a number  of  States  and  races  unable 
to  unite  and  incapable  of  standing  alone.  The  Eastern 
question  differs  in  a most  important  respect  from  the  two 
other  questions,  the  German  and  the  Italian,  to  which  the 
wars  and  revolutions  of  Europe  during  the  last  thirty-five 
years  have  been  due.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  there 
not  only  existed  a unity  of  language  and  race  among  the 
several  members  of  the  divided  countries,  but  in  both  there 
was  a vigorous  State  which  could  serve  as  a nucleus,  round 
which  the  weaker  States  could  group  themselves.  What 
Piedmont  accomplished  in  1859  and  i860  Prussia  carried 
out  in  1866  and  1870.  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  none  of 
these  conditions  exist.  There  is  no  possibility  that  any  one 
of  the  States  and  provinces  of  which  it  is  made  up  should 
absorb  the  rest.  They  differ  in  language,  race,  and  religion ; 
they  possess  no  cohesion  among  themselves,  and  as  yet  no 
strength  sufficient  to  hold  their  own  against  a powerful 
aggressor ; and  they  occupy  a geographical  position  so  desi- 
rable in  political,  military,  and  commercial  respects,  that 
they  can  never  be  safe  from  aggression.  It  is  certain 
tliat,  for  the  present  at  least,  they  must  be,  in  all  but 
their  internal  politics,  dependent  on  some  foreign  Power 
or  Powers  ; and  the  only  question  to  be  asked  is — on 
which  of  them  1 The  concert  of  the  Great  Powers,  though 
it  can  keep  the  Eastern  question  in  abeyance,  can  never 
solve  it.  The  stakes  are  too  enormous,  and  the  interests 
involved  are  too  much  at  variance,  for  an  amicable  agree- 
ment among  those  concerned  to  be  possible.  For  practical 
purposes  the  control  of  the  South-East  of  Europe  lies 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  with  such  allies  as  they  may 
respectively  find. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  Austria  has  entered  into  any 
serious  competitorship  with  Russia  on  this  question.  Till 
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the  year  1866  the  political  interests  and  ambitions  of 
Austria  lay  mainly  in  the  West  of  Europe.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  only  a few  years  ago  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  controlled  the  policy  of  the  States  of 
which  Germany  and  Italy  were  then  made  up,  and 
that  Russia  was  then  an  ally,  and  not  a rival,  in 
the  East.  Since  Austria  was  freed  from  what  were  in  fact 
artificial  entanglements  in  Germany  and  Italy,  it  has  been 
enabled  to  follow  the  line  of  policy  which  its  position,  its 
interests,  and  even  its  name  indicate.  Austria  has  now 
definitively  become  an  Eastern  Power,  and  its  expansion 
can  only  lie  towards  the  East.  Neither  territory,  nor 
political  predominance,  nor  commercial  development  can  be 
won  by  it  in  any  other  quarter.  It  is  not,  as  French  writers 
are  in  the  habit  of  asserting,  and  as  seems  to  be  believed  by 
the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  astuteness  of 
Prince  Bismarck  which  has  brought  about  this  change  in 
the  direction  of  Austrian  activity,  but  simply  the  force 
of  circumstances.  Austria  has  shown  itself,  despite  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  neither  decadent  nor 
stationary,  but  alive  and  progressive;  and  an  expansion 
of  its  influence,  no  longer  possible  in  the  West,  has 
now  become  both  feasible  and  desirable  in  the  East.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  Austria  cannot  become  an  Eastern 
Power  ; the  answer  is  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
Eastern  Power.  From  the  date  of  the  deliverance  of 
Vienna — the  bicentenary  of  which  was  celebrated  a short 
time  ago  in  that  city — the  advance  of  Austria  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey  has  been  steady ; and  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  hi.story,  the  possibility  of  advance  in  any 
other  line  has  been  cut  off.  Both  the  necessity  and  the 
capacity  of  Austria  thus  point  in  the  same  direction.  Alone 
among  the  countries  of  Europe,  Austria  has  shown  itself 
able  to  hold,  for  a long  period  of  time,  heterogeneous  races 
in  a pohtical  union  which  conquests  and  revolutions  have 
not  been  able  to  dissolve.  This  is  exactly  one  of  the  pro- 
blems which  now  await  solution  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
The  progress  of  Russia  has  been  one  of  conquest  and 
violent  assimilation  of  the  conquered  peoples.  It  would 
be  as  much  at  variance  with  the  traditional  policy  of 
Russia  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  Austria  to 
leave  the  States  over  which  its  influence  extends  an  in- 
dependent life  of  their  own.  Apart  from  the  welfare  of 
the  Balkan  States  (which,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
only  element  in  the  question),  there  remains  the  still  more 
important  fact  that  the  advance  of  Austrian  influence 
in  the  East  menaces  no  one  of  the  Western  Powers, 
and  ourselves  least  of  all ; while  exactly  the  contrary  may 
be  said  of  the  progress  of  Russian  conquest.  No  advance 
of  Austria  in  this  direction,  to  whatever  extent  it  might  be 
carried,  would  cause  uneasiness  to  any  of  the  Western 
Powers ; while  the  possible  alternative  that  Russia  should 
become  a Mediterranean  Power,  with  Constantinople  as  the 
key  of  its  position,  would  be  a standing  danger  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Happily  the  Eastern  question  moves  slowly, 
and  the  “ Hands  off ! ” cry  has  been  rebuked  by  the  steady 
course  of  events  before  it  has  had  time  to  do  all  the  harm 
that  it  seemed  capable  of  producing.  The  spirit  that  in- 
spired it  will  also  die  out.  The  idea  that  Austria  is  a 
despotic  and  retrograde  Power,  and  that  Russia  is  a strong 
and  benignant  missionary  of  freedom,  has  had  its  day,  and 
public  opinion  can  now  form  a saner  estimate  of  the  ques- 
tions in  which  these  two  countries  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

ri’^HE  Social  Science  Congress  at  Huddersfield  has  borne 
-i-  itself  gallantly  under  somewhat  adverse  circumstances. 
This  little  amateur  Parliament,  which  meets  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  things  in  general  during  the  recess,  has  suffered 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  real  body  which  spends  so  much 
of  its  time  earlier  in  the  year  in  exactly  the  same  way.  As 
the  genuine  Parliament  continued  its  sittings  several  weeks 
beyond  the  proper  time,  the  imitation  was  compelled  to 
meet  very  late.  It  is  not  very  obvious  why  it  should  have 
found  itself  under  this  necessity.  To  an  outsider  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  authorities  on  social  science 
should  be  unable  to  meet  and  discuss  and  make  speeches 
until  a certain  period  after  the  prorogation.  They  must, 
however,  be  presumed  to  know  their  own  business  best,  and 
the  world  will  be  perfectly  ready  to  take  them  at  their  word 
and  believe  that  they  did  not  meet  any  sooner  because  they 
could  not.  The  consequences  of  Parliamentary  dilatori- 


ness have  been  serious  for  the  Congress.  Members  were 
frightened  by  the  cold  or  occupied  with  their  own  business 
at  the  close  of  the  holiday  season,  and  the  attendance  was 
accordingly  thin.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  want  of 
hearers  had  an  instant  effect  in  stopping  the  flow  of  words 
from  the  speakers.  Everything  under  heaven  was  discussed, 
as  usual ; but  even  lecturers  on  social  science  cannot  stand 
the  prospect  of  holding  forth  to  empty  benches.  Many  dis- 
cussions came  to  an  untimely  end,  according  to  reports, 
because  member  after  member  slipped  away  as  his  spirits 
failed  him  in  the  general  loneliness ; and  so  nobody  was  left 
to  go  on  discussing.  The  terrible  prospect  that  this  will  be 
the  end  of  the  Congress  itself,  and  that  some  year,  when 
Parliament  has  sat  till  the  beginning  of  October,  nobody 
will  turn  up  at  the  meeting,  has  nerved  the  Congress  to 
take  precautions.  Next  year  it  is  to  meet  in  Birmingham, 
about  the  middle  of  September.  We  do  not  know  wbether 
this  is  to  depend  on  the  date  of  prorogation  or  not.  If  it  is, 
the  opening  day  of  the  next  Social  Science  Congress  will 
be  fixed  by  the  business  arrangements  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  amount  of  obstruction  in  which  Messrs.  O’Brien, 
Biggar,  and  Healy  feel  called  upon  to  indulge  in  for  the 
good  of  Ireland. 

The  scarcity  of  hearers  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
did  not  affect  the  number  or  quality  of  the  speeches  de- 
hvered,  though  it  damped  the  discussions.  As  usual, 
speakers  held  forth  on  every  conceivable  subject.  What- 
ever the  sins  of  Parliament  may  be,  and  however  severe 
the  season,  this  will  probably  never  cease  to  be  the  case. 
With  a little  practice,  the  members  ■will  get  accustomed  to 
the  want  of  an  audience,  and  will  find  the  same  pleasure  as 
before  in  endless  talk  about  miscellaneous  matters.  On 
the  present  occasion,  they  started  in  the  most  approved 
fashion  by  reviewing  the  British  Empire  in  general  and 
then  examining  it  in  detail.  The  nationahzation  of  land, 
the  origin  and  development  of  political  economy,  the  transfer 
of  estates,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  crime,  education, 
and  the  milk  supply,  with  a score  of  other  subjects,  were 
touched  on  in  turn.  It  would  need  nearly  as  many 
columns  as  the  reports  of  the  Congress’s  debates  filled  to 
criticize  one-half  of  its  discussions.  But,  indeed,  criticism  is 
wholly  superfluous.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the 
debates,  there  is  one  comment  which  may  be  made  on  them 
all.  It  is  that  we  have  heard  all  this  before.  The  members 
of  the  Congress  really  seem  to  have  set  themselves  the  task  of 
going  over  all  the  correspondences  which  have  filled  columns 
of  the  newspapers  during  the  last  twelve  months,  saying 
the  very  things  we  have  heard  already,  and  coming  to  no 
decision  on  the  points  at  issue.  'The  great  question  of  milk 
occupied  a good  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  It 
was  shown  that  when  dairies  are  not  kept  properly  clean, 
and  when  cows  are  not  looked  after  as  they  should  be,  many 
evil  consequences  ensue.  If  the  Congress  had  pointed  out 
how  precautions  could  be  taken  to  tie  up  sellers  so  that  they 
should  not  indulge  in  their  natural  tendency  to  adulterate, 
and  how  buyers  could  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  carelessness,  or  be  supplied  with  means  of  defend- 
ing themselves  when  they  wish  to  do  so,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  complain  that  it  had  gone  too  complacently  over 
well-beaten  ground.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  milk  supply, 
as  in  others,  the  Social  Science  Congress  arrived  at  nothing 
more  definite  than  a vague  recommendation  that  somebody 
should  take  it  in  hand  and  see  that  it  was  put  right.  Another 
stale  dispute  of  the  times  which  was  beaten  out  only  for  the 
twentieth  time  at  Huddersfield  was  the  controversy  as  to 
the  healthiness  or  the  reverse  of  the  system  of  teaching 
followed  in  the  Board  schools.  The  acrimonious  cor- 
respondence, which  is  scarcely  over  in  the  daily  papers,  was 
gone  all  through  again  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  result. 
Members  were  found  to  assert  that,  to  their  certain  know- 
ledge, many  children  were  overworked  and  worried  into 
blindness,  curvature  of  the  spine,  brain-fever,  nervous 
irritability,  imbecUity,  and  an  early  grave.  Other  members 
were  equally  certain  that  these  evils  were  either  imaginary 
or  due  to  causes  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Board 
schools.  The  net  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  nothing 
was  proved,  and  that  the  Congress  passed  a resolution  to 
the  general  effect  that  the  Board  schools  would  be  better  if 
their  authors  would  take  a little  more  trouble. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  generalities  and  so  much  repe- 
tition, one  or  two  of  the  speakers  distinguished  themselves 
by  making  very  sensible  speeches  on  vexed  questions  of  the 
day.  As  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent’s  views  of  police  administration,  we 
have  particular  pleasure  in  saying  that  he  was  perhaps  the 
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most  conspicuous  of  these  happy  exceptions.  His  speech  to 
the  Repression  of  Crime  section  of  the  Jurisprudence 
Department  put  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  criminals  very  plainly  and  very  forcibly. 
Mr.  Vincent  could  not  wholly  escape  the  influence  of  social 
science.  He  felt  called  upon  to  explain  the  existence  of 
crime,  and  of  course  he  looked  for  the  explanation  every- 
where except  in  the  simple  facts  that  a great  many  men  are 
born  weak,  and  not  a few  are  born  wicked ; hut  when  he 
passed  from  trying  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  to  show- 
ing how  the  actual  criminal  ought  to  be  dealt  with, 
he  became  eminently  practical.  The  Director  of  Criminal 
Investigation,  whom  we  should  so  much  prefer  to  call  the 
Chief  of  the  Detective  Pohce,  has  not  been  converted  by  the 
enemies  of  capital  punishment.  In  fact,  he  bluntly  attributes 
our  comparative  immunity  from  the  more  violent  kinds  of 
crime  to  the  fact  that  we  still  do  hang  murderers.  On  the 
vexed  question  of  the  proper  course  to  be  followed  with 
habitual  criminals,  Mr.  Vincent  is  scarcely  less  thorough- 
going than  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  has  lately  recommended 
capital  punishment  as  the  most  effectual  of  all  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  On  the  question  whether  the  police 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  revolvers,  he  spoke  with  some 
hesitation,  partly  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  force  have  a strong,  and  to  outsiders  not  very  in- 
telUgible,  dislike  to  being  armed.  The  advocates  of  a 
London  Municipality  may  be  recommended  to  study  what 
Mr.  Vincent  has  to  say  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of 
taking  the  control  of  the  police  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Although  the  expression  of  the  pious 
wishes  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  must  by  this  time 
be  beginning  to  fall  rather  flat  on  Ministerial  ears,  we 
hope  .that  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Education  Department.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  obvious  that,  in  order  to  raise  the  general  artistic  level 
pf  workmanship  in  this  country,  it  is  not  enough  to  esta- 
blish schools  of  design.  The  pupils  must  not  only  be  shown 
what  is  beautiful  in  design  on  paper,  but  how  to  reproduce  it 
with  the  very  materials  in  which  they  are  to  work.  The 
Congress  suggests  that  workshops  should  be  attached  to  the 
technical  schools  to  give  this  kind  of  training,  which  can 
scarcely  be  given  in  any  other  way.  No  proposal  which 
will  entail  fresh  calls  on  the  ratepayers  is  likely  to  be  wel- 
come ; but,  as  we  have  already  decided  to  spend  liberally,  if 
not  lavishly,  on  education,  it  is  as  well  to  outlay  the  money 
to  some  practical  purpose.  Industry  would  probably  be 
benefited  if  some  of  the  existing  drawing  schools  were  turned 
into  workshops  under  proper  supervision. 


VICHY  IN  OCTOBER. 

There  is  something  very  attractive  in  a seaside  town  or  a 
watering-place  out  of  season.  Fashion  is  not  only  a deformed 
thief;  he  deserves  often  to  be  writ  down  an  ass  as  much  as 
Dogberry  himself.  He  moves  people  about  in  shoals,  crowding 
them  first  in  one  spot  and  then  in  another.  He  brings  them  to  a 
place  a month  too  late,  and  takes  them  from  it  a month  too  early. 
In  the  early  days  of  June  how  delightful  are  the  English  lakes, 
with  the  foliage  at  its  freshest  and  the  nights  at  their  shortest.  Yet 
the  inns  stand  almost  empty.  On  the  Riviera,  just  when  the  year 
is  coming  to  its  best — nunc  frondent  silcce,  nunc  formosissimus 
annus — every  one  leaves.  If  it  is  natural  that  those  who  have 
been  kept  prisoners  there  during  the  winter  months  shc.uld  seize 
their  first  chance  of  escape,  yet  we  might  expect  that  their  places 
would  be  filled  up  by  fresh  comers.  But  every  one  goes  away, 
down  to  the  very  porters  of  the  hotels  and  the  drivers,  and  no  one 
comes.  There  is  no  doubt  something  gloomy  in  the  sight  of  the 
closed  houses  and  the  empty  walks ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
absence  of  vulgar  crowds  and  of  noise  there  is  a great  charm.  In 
the  one  or  two  hotels  that  keep  open  to  the  flight  of  the  last 
visitors  there  is  a great  increase  of  comfort  as  the  house  empties. 
The  service  is  no  longer  hurried,  the  cook  can  give  his  mind  and 
his  time  to  little  dainties,  the  rooms  cease  to  be  thronged  and  close, 
and  the  garden  becomes  a pleasant  solitude.  It  is  in  such  a place 
as  Vichy,  however,  that  the  charms  which  the  close  of  the  season 
brings  are  seen  at  their  greatest.  So  fond  are  the  French  of  town 
life  that  they  must  carry  away  with  them  into  the  country  as  much 
of  it  as  they  can.  They  are  altogether  at  one  with  the  poor  Italian 
nobleman  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poem,  who  sighs  longingly  as  he 
exclaims : — 

Oh  a day  in  the  city  square,  there’s  no  such  pleasure  in  life. 

In  the  height  of  the  season  a man  might  as  well  look  for 
quiet  in  the  Palais  Royal  or  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
as  at  Vichy.  A patient  might  get  cured  there  by  the  waters, 
but  die  of  the  din.  To  the  foreign  taste,  no  doubt,  nothing 
can  be  more  attractive  than  the  great  square.  At  one  end  is 
the  Bath-room — the  Etablissement-thermal,  to  use  the  more 
pompous  French  name — at  the  other  end  is  the  Casino.  Along  the 


two  sides  the  hotels  are  ranged.  The  space  between  is  filled  up 
with  trees  growing  closely  together.  Here  and  there  are  stalls 
and  cafes.  With  all  the  walks  crowded,  with  all  the  benches 
full,  with  a band  of  music  playing,  with  every  one  overdressed 
down  even  to  the  children  who  are  just  out  of  long  clothes,  with 
thousands  to  stare  at  and  to  stare,  with  four  visits  every  day  to  the 
spring  by  way  of  business,  and  a dinner  of  seven  courses  in  prospect 
as  a recreation,  life  is  thought  to  yield  as  much  pleasure  as  is  to  be 
found  on  this  side  of  the  lotus-tree  that  stands  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  Did  we  not  know  how  much  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel  delight  in  gazing  on  all  the  bustle  of  idle  life,  we  might 
be  astonished  that  none  of  the  hotels  are  so  placed  as  to  command 
a view  of  the  fine  river  that  flows  so  close  to  the  town,  and  of  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne  that  rise  in  the  distance.  Some  overlook 
the  small,  but  pretty,  park ; but  from  not  one  can  the  open  country 
be  seen.  To  the  other  great  attractions  that  the  season  brings 
with  it  at  its  height  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  rooms.  The 
managers  of  our  theatres  understand  human  nature  well  when 
they  attempt  to  draw  people  to  their  houses  by  assuring  them  that 
every  night  hundreds  are  turned  away  from  the  doors.  Even  if 
rooms  are  found,  there  is  a difficulty  about  getting  a bath.  The 
latest  comers  must  be  ready  to  turn  out  and  take  theirs  before  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Happily,  the  cook  rises  equally  early, 
and  a cup  of  coffee  can  be  had. 

Any  one  who  likes  a quiet  life,  and  whose  liver  suffers  him  to 
bide  his  time,  would  do  well  should  he  put  off  his  visit  to  Vichy 
till  September  has  half  run  its  course.  If  he  does  not  go  till 
October,  he  can  ensure  as  near  an  approach  to  a wilderness  as  a 
country  town  can  afford.  It  was  our  fortune  to  spend  there  most 
of  the  October  of  last  year.  Though  the  weather  was  bad,  as 
indeed  it  was  over  a large  part  of  Europe,  yet  the  time  passed  not 
unpleasantly.  There  was  a sense  not  only  of  quiet,  but  also  of 
elbow-room  that  was  agreeable  enough.  In  the  town  all  the  hotels 
were  at  our  choice.  Had  we  desired  it,  we  could  have  had  one  to 
ourselves.  In  the  hotel  all  the  rooms  were  at  our  choice.  At  the 
Etablissement-thermal,  so  far  from  its  being  needful  to  rise  soon 
after  four,  we  might  have  had  a hundred  baths,  could  we  have 
managed  to  fill  them,  at  the  best  hour  of  the  day.  In  the  square 
and  in  the  park  we  had  the  pick  of  the  benches.  There  was  a 
civility  and  a readiness  to  please  in  our  landlady  that  was  very 
charming.  It  is  true  that  she  had  a little  misled  us  at  first.  We 
had  written  to  order  a southern  room.  She  had  replied  that  she 
could  give  us  one  that  had  “ une  exposition  au  midi.  On  ne  pour- 
rait  pas  avoir  une  meilleure  exposition.”  It  was  evening  when  we 
arrived.  The  air  of  the  room  by  no  means  felt  as  if  it  had  been 
warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  We  became  suspicious  and  looked 
at  our  pocket  compass.  It  showed  us  that  our  windows  faced  due 
north.  “ For  all  I can  see,”  said  Johnson,  “ foreigners  are  fools.” 
“ For  all  we  can  see,”  we  said  to  ourselves,  “ foreigners  take  us  for 
fools.”  We  remonstrated  indignantly.  The  good  woman  was  sur- 
prised and  even  grieved ; the  reputation  of  her  house,  she  felt,  was 
at  stake.  The  room  might  perhaps  look  northwards,  but  it  was  by 
far  the  best  room  in  the  house.  If  we  were  not  satisfied,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a change.  The  next  day  she 
showed  us  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  hotel.  As  she  opened 
the  door  and  saw  the  sun  streaming  in,  she  triumphantly 
said,  “ Voici  une  chambre  qui  a une  exposition  au  midi.  On 
ne  pourrait  pas  avoir  une  meilleure  exposition.”  If  she  was 
weak  in  her  cardinal  points,  she  was  strong  in  her  kitchen.  No 
sense  of  wrong  could  have  outlived  her  first  omelette  souffiee; 
but  when  it  was  followed  by  a succession  of  dainties  all  of  the 
same  excellence,  we  were  ready  to  forgive  her,  and  almost  to 
believe  her  even  had  she  sworn  that  at  her  hotel  in  Vichy  the  sun 
always  rose  in  the  west  and  set  in  the  east. 

It  was  pleasant  to  have  the  long  walk  by  the  river-side  and  the 
park  all  to  ourselves,  or  nearly  so.  When  two  strangers  passed, 
each  had  the  air  of  being  Campbell’s  Last  Man,  and  seemed 
amazed  at  the  impertinence  of  the  other  in  surviving  the  season. 
The  few  physicians  who  were  left  gave  up  the  attempt  to  look 
professional.  Ours  we  saw  lolling  on  a bench  under  a tree  before 
one  o’clock,  and  gaily  chatting  as  if  he  had  never  felt  a pulse  or 
looked  at  a tongue  in  his  life.  The  shopkeepers  sat  outside  their 
doors  in  friendly  talk  with  their  neighbours.  Two  of  them,  bare- 
headed, were  playing  at  draughts  in  the  street,  having  brought  out 
a little  table  and  chairs.  They  were  not  disturbed  by  the  thoughts 
that  made  John  Gilpin  dismount.  There  was  no  chance  of  cus- 
tomers, and  therefore  no  loss  of  pence  to  trouble  them.  In  front 
of  the  chief  bookseller’s  was  a stall,  on  which  some  volumes  were 
displayed.  The  shop-girl  was  seated  behind  it,  reading  a novel 
aloud  to  an  elderly  friend.  At  a respectful  distance  stood  a poor 
woman,  trying  to  catch  as  much  of  the  story  as  she  could.  The 
servants  of  the  different  hotels  as  they  met  in  the  street  would,  in  a 
loud  voice,  ask  each  other  where  they  were  going  for  the  winter 
season.  One  would  shout  back,  “ I am  off  to  Paris  ” ; another, 
“I  am  off’  to  Nice  ” ; a third,  “ I have  got  a good  place  at  Pau.” 
One  of  the  chambermaids  at  our  hotel  set  off  on  her  yearly  pil- 
grimage to  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  if  we  remember  rightly.  She 
was  proud  of  her  piety,  and  of  the  length  of  her  purse,  which 
could  afford  such  a journey.  The  stalls  that  stand  in  the  Square 
and  many  of  the  shops  were  being  closed.  In  front  of  each 
great  packing-cases  stood,  that  were  as  soon  as  full  to  be  sent  off 
to  the  Riviera  or  the  Pyrenees.  Before  the  great  toy-shop,  Le 
Paradis  des  Enfants  Sages,  was  stretched  a line,  with  clothes  hung 
up  on  it  to  dry.  The  beating  of  carpets  was  one  drawback  lo  the 
enjoyment  of  the  place.  It  was  done  along  the  public  walks. 
The  servants  made  merry  over  their  work,  and  turned  it  half  into 
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a hciiday.  “ C’est  tout  un  carnival,”  we  heard  one  of  them  say, 
after  a frolic  with  which  they  had  lightened  the  diilness  of  their  taslr. 
“ The  English  Kestorative  ” was  at  length  closed,  and  there  were  no 
more  dinners  to  be  had  there.  Even  la  donneuse  d'eau  at  the  Bath- 
room took  leave  of  us  and  told  us  that  henceforth  we  must  pump 
for  ourselves.  Yet  there  was  something  left  for  observation  and 
something  for  meditation.  Westudied  in  theEtablissement-Thermal 
the  printed  regulations,  and  we  thoughtofDeTocqueville.  Was  this 
the  result  of  the  eloquent  protests  against  excessive  centralization 
so  often  made  by  that  philosophical  historian  ? Goats,  fowls,  and 
dogs  could  not  be  kept  from  running  loose  in  the  park  till  the 
Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Allier  had  signed  the  regulation 
in  his  Prefecture  at  Moulins,  and  till  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  had  approved  it  in  Paris.  Nay,  even  these  two 
high  officials  had  taken  the  trouble  to  sanction  the  number  of 
towels  and  dressing-gowns  {peignoirs)  for  the  different  classes  of 
bathers.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that,  without  any  appeal  to 
Moulins  or  to  Paris,  we  were  allowed  to  fix  the  temperature  of 
our  bath.  However,  we  had  some  guidance  given  us.  From  a 
great  thermometer  that  was  hung  up  in  the  corridor  we  learnt 
that  the  temperature  of  the  bains  ordinaircs  was  92°.  The 
same  authority  fixed  the  heat  of  a greenhouse  at  66°,  and  of  “ les 
chambres  des  malades  ” at  71°.  May  we  never  be  nursed  in  a sick 
room  in  France ! Grapes  ripen  at  82°,  and  the  Seine  is  frozen  over 
at  19°.  No  doubt  all  this  has  been  settled  by  Government,  though 
the  police,  it  would  seem,  are  instructed  to  enforce  the  regulations 
with  a certain  discretion. 

It  was  pleasant  to  notice  in  the  streets  the  care  with  which  the 
little  children  were  taken  to  and  from  school.  They  marched  in 
bands  each  accompanied  by  one  or  two  teachers.  On  the  way  to 
school  the  band  was  constantly  swelling,  j ust  as  on  the  return  it 
was  no  less  constantly  melting  away.  T'he  elder  children  went 
alone,  often  munching  as  they  walked  the  last  part  of  their 
breakfast  or  dinner.  The  mouths  of  English  children  would  have 
watered  had  they  seen  the  large  bunches  of  grapes  or  the  fine 
pears  which  these  sturdy  little  Frenchmen  were  eating.  Of  a 
sudden  the  school-bell  was  heard ; the  cry  was  raised  “ L’on 
sonne,”  and  all  the  little  legs  broke  into  a run.  Not  the  less  did 
the  little  mouths  go  on  working.  One  day  as  we  were  passing  the 
school  of  the  bigger  boys  we  stopped  at  the  gate  to  watch  them  as 
they  marched.  A mischievous  urchin,  who,  like  Leech’s  collier, 
seemed  to  think  that  a stranger  was  a fair  mark,  picked  up  a pebble 
and  threw  it  at  us.  We  went  in  to  complain  to  the  master.  A 
dozen  voices,  in  a tone  of  triumph,  cried  out,  “ C'est  Moulin ! 
c’est  Moulin  ! ” Master  Mill  only  too  clearly  showed  by  his  face 
that  he  was  the  guilty  party.  Not  a voice  raised  the  cry  of 
‘‘  Trahison  ! ” One  Sunday  morning  we  passed  the  church  at  the 
time  of  early  mass.  That  the  townspeople  were  given  neither  to 
thieving  nor  to  mischief  was  clear  to  us.  Standing  in  the  porch 
with  no  one  to  watch  them  were  no  less  than  two-and-twenty 
milk-cans,  two  market  baskets,  and  a black  bag.  The  owners  were 
inside  at  the  service.  We  had  hoped  for  some  amusement  from 
the  fair  that  was  held  during  our  stay.  There  was  however  but 
little  to  see.  The  children  scarcely  played  a part  in  it.  For  their 
amusement  nothing  was  done.  An  old  quack-doctor  got  a great 
crowd  round  him.  He  exhibited  some  marks  on  his  neck,  which 
were,  he  said,  left  by  the  rope  at  the  time  when  he  had  been  hanged. 
Whether  his  medicine  was  a sovereign  cure  against  the  gallows  we 
could  not  well  make  out.  However,  he  had  been  healing  people  ever 
since  the  days  ofCharlesX.  He  had  cured  “ tous  les  rois  et  Monsieur 
le  President  de  la  Republique ; tous  les  Presidents  de  Suisse  et 
d’Amdrique ; tous  les  amiraux,  tous  les  gdneraux,  tous  les  colonels.” 
His  hat  and  clothes  were  all  hung  over  with  coins  or  medals 
which  had  been  given  him  as  so  many  testimonials  by  those  whom 
he  had  thus  saved. 

Not  the  least  among  the  advantages  of  a visit  to  Vichy  out  of 
season  are  the  certainty  and  the  cheapness  with  which  carriages 
can  be  hired.  In  October  drivers  find  it  as  hard  to  pick  up  fares 
as  the  physicians  do  to  pick  up  fees.  There  is  a wonderful  increase 
in  their  desire  to  please,  and  a charming  readiness  to  go  below  the 
legal  tariff,  though  it  has  no  doubt  been  fixed  by  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Council,  countersigned  by  the  Prefect  at  Moulins,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  at  Paris. 
If  the  neighbourhood  cannot  boast  of  scenery  that  is  wild,  yet  the 
country  is  very  pleasant,  while  from  the  hills  fine  and  varying 
views  can  be  got  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Forez  and  of  Auvergne. 
In  the  first  days  of  October,  moreover,  the  vintage  is  going  °on. 
The  sight  surely  of  the  peasants,  from  the  oldest  down  to  the 
youngest,  gathering  the  clustering  grapes,  may  more  than  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  the  showy  idlers  who  had  so  lately  thronged 
the  bath-room,  the  square,  and  the  park. 


LEO  XIII.  AND  IRELAND. 

A PAMPHLET  has  just  appeared  at  Rome  under  the  title  of 
Leon  JLIII,  VIrlande  et  V Angleterre,  which  is  in  fact  a 
translation  from  the  Italian  of  Count  Soderini,  designed  no  doubt 
as  an  appeal  to  the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  and  the  publication 
IS  both  a timely  and  an  important  one.  It  contains  indeed  little 
which  is  actually  new,  or  which  has  not  often  been  said  before 
in  substance  as  well  in  our  own  columns  as  by  the  great 
majority  of  reasonaole  Englishmen  of  all  parties  who  have  spoken 
at  all  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  there  much  room  for  novel  treatment 
of  a theme  which  has  been  so  well  threshed  out  already.  The 


significance  of  the  pamphlet  lies  not  so  much  in  what  is  said  as  in 
who  says  it ; and  from  this  point  of  view  the  fact  just  mentioned, 
that  it  virtually  repeats  and  endorses  the  deliberate  convictions  of 
all  sensible  and  right-thinking  Englishmen,  does  not  dimini.sh  but 
constitutes  its  special  interest.  Count  Soderini,  the  writer,  is  a 
member  of  the  Pope’s  Guardia  Nobile,  and  it  may  be  a.ssumed  that 
the  pamphlet  gives  us  on  the  highest  authority  an  officious  or 
informal  comment  on  the  recent  pontifical  letters  to  Cardiiial 
MacCabe,  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar,  and  one  which 
entirely  confirms  the  interpretation  we  have  ourselves  all  along 
put  upon  them.  It  indicates  that  Leo  XIII.  considers  it  an 
imperative  obligation  of  his  sacred  office  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority  into  the  scale  of  order,  while  he  sternly 
di.scountenances  all  criminal  or  mutinous  projects  in  Ireland, 
whether  sheltered  under  the  specious  plea  of  zeal  for  Catholic 
interests  or  not.  There  was  never  to  be  sure  any  real  excuse 
for  doubting  this,  and  the  language  of  the  official  documents 
here  again  cited  and  enlarged  upon  is  sufficiently  explicit.  But 
still  it  has  been  questioned  by  those  who  did  not  choose  to 
understand  it,  and  Count  Soderini’s  running  commentary  is 
valuable,  if  only  because  it  cuts  ofl’  all  further  pretext  for  evasion. 
A brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  which  for 
reasons  already  indicated  stands  in  no  need  of  detailed  criticism, 
will  best  bring  out  its  peculiar  purpose  and  importance.  That 
it  travels  in  the  main  over  familiar  ground,  as  was  under  the 
circumstances  inevitable,  is  not  only  true,  but  is  precisely  what 
recommends  it  to  our  attention,  when  we  recollect  in  whose  name 
the  author  is  speaking.  He  is  careful  to  emphasize  this  point  at 
starting  by  a reference  to  the  Pope’s  letters  on  Ireland  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  men  like  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr. 
Mayne,  and  Mr.  Finerty,  as  “an  intolerable  act  of  pontifical 
encroachment  ” on  the  part  of  “ the  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church,” 
who  must  be  reminded  that  not  he  but  Mr.  Parnell  is  “ the  chief 
of  the  Political  Ch  urch.” 

After  thus  defining  his  point  of  departure,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  give  a prefatory  historical  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in  regard  to  the  three 
questions  at  issue,  that  of  legislative  autonomy,  of  religious 
liberty,  and  the  agrarian  question,  or,  as  he  elsewhere  phrases  it, 
the  political,  the  religious,  and  the  social  question.  He  points  out 
that  from  the  first  there  have  been  two  rival  parties  in  the  field, 
the  one  simply  contending  for  the  political  equality  and  religious 
liberty  of  Catholics,  the  other  aiming  at  making  Ireland  into  an 
independent  Republic ; with  the  first,  which  found  a spokesman 
in  Grattan,  Rome  is  in  sympathy ; with  the  second,  represented 
originally  by  the  “ United  Irishmen  ” under  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Wolfe  Tone,  Emmet,  and  MacNevin,  she  has  no  sympathy. 
He  then  passes  on  to  notice  the  Union  of  1801,  the  Repeal 
Agitation  which  followed,  the  insurrectionary  and  murderous 
action  of  the  United  Irishmen  and  Whiteboys,  and  its  forcible 
suppression.  O’Connell  is  commended  for  discouraging  all  violent 
measures,  while  he  succeeded  by  peaceful  agitation  in  procuring 
for  his  countrymen  the  great  benefit  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
The  abortive  and  mischievous  revolt  of  Meagher  and  Smith  O’Brien 
is  glanced  at,  as  is  also  the  organization  in  1 866  of  Fenianism,  which 
is  sharply  denounced  as  a revolutionary  irreligious  and  secret  pro- 
paganda always  opposed  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  praise  Mr.  Gladstone  for  doing  justice  to  Ireland  in  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  and  the  Land  Act.  He  gives  no 
praise  to  the  Home  Rule  party,  or  the  Land  League,  “ the  political 
and  social  agitators  united  by  the  adhesion  of  Mr.Parnell,”  and  insists 
that  Mr.  Parnell  is  entirely  responsible  for  Boycottism,”  and  that 
the  Land  League  is  charged  with  subsidizing  the  Irish  Invincibles, 
an  “Association  established  in  November  1881, whose  object  is  the 
murder  of  its  adversaries.”  He  also  considers  Mr.  Parnell  partly 
responsible  for  the  Phoenix  Park  assassinations ; “ he  protested 
his  irresponsibility  for  this  atrocious  act,  and  we  are  bound  to 
believe  his  sincerity  ; but  is  not  a grave  responsibility  incurred  by 
violently  exciting  men’s  minds  without  taking  any  care  to  hindes 
them  from  slipping  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss?”  The- 
policy  of  Obstruction,  and  the  No  Rent  agitation,  was  a poor  return 
for  the  large  concessions  which  had  been  granted,  but  which  failed 
to  satisfy  the  restless  importunity  of  the  agitators : — 


iviais,  routes  ces  concessions  ont-eUes  apaise  les  esprits  en  Irlande  ? II 
faut  bien  avouer  que  la  situation  laisse  encore  aujourd'lmi  beaucoup  a 
desirer.  Certes,  les  crimes  ne  sont  pas  aussi  nombreux,  mais  ils  n’ont  pas 
cesse' ; les  baines,  les  colbres  ne  paraissent  pas  disposees  h,  de'sarnier  • en  un 
mot  la  tranquillite'  n’est  retablie  qu’en  apparence,  et  I’on  a toujour’s  re'elle- 
ment  a craindre  quelque  e'clat. 

L’lrlande  est  devenue  une  sorte  de  volcan,  qui  pent  rester,  meme  plusieurs 
annees,  sans  donner  aucun  signe  de  combustion,  mais  qui  pent  aussi  faire 
une  eruption  soudame  plus  violente,  en  brulant  et  en  de'truisant  tout  sous 
ses  laves  embrase'es.  Dieu  seul  pent  apaiser  ce  volcan,  Dieu  et  les  homines, 
de  bonne  volonte  qu’il  guide  et  inspire  ! 


A long  passage  is  quoted  from  a speech  delivered  by  Macaulayr 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1844  on  the  misgovernment  of 
Ireland  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  William  IV.,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  enormous  change  for  the  better  since  then,  and  to 
point  the  moral  that,  when  the  former  oppressors  are  impartially 
recognizing  the  duty  of  amendment  and  restitution,  it  is  not  the 
time  for  the  oppressed  to  have  recourse  to  violent  and  illega 
resistance ; still  less  does  revolutionary  action  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  ’89  become  a Catholic  nation: — ^ 


^ V?  quelques  uns  du  moins  des  Irlaadais 

beaucoup.  II  faut  bien  temr  compte  des  passions  humaines  et 
se  souvenir  qu  il  s agit  d injustices  seculaires  ; mais  un  peuple  comme  le 
peuple  irJandais,  c est-a-dire  ciniaemment  catholique,  ne  pent  iii  ne  doit 
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oublier  que  les  martyrs  n’ont  jamais  pris  les  armes  et  que,  cependant,  ce 
sent  eux  qui  ont  fini  par  triompher  des  tyrans,  qui  penetrbrent  dans  la 
demeure  du  souverain,  qui  dietbrent  la  loi  h leur  ancien  vainqueur  et  qui 
obtinrent  le  respect  de  leur  croyance,  avec  la  reconnaissance  de  leurs  droits 
foules  aux  pieds.  Pourquoi  une  partie  des  Irlandais  a-t-elle  oublie  cela  ? 
Pourquoi,  malheureusement,  ce  qu’il  y a de  subversif  dans  les  principes  rdvo- 
lutionnaires,  dans  les  principes  de  1789,  en  particulier,  s’est-il  infiltre  parmi 
eux.  II  suffit  de  rappeler,  ii  ce  propos,  un  autre  point  de  I’histoire  : chaque 
mouvement  rdvoliitioiinaire  en  France  a eu  son  contre-coup  en  Irlande  ; on 
a toujours  espdrd  en  cette  nation,  on  lui  a souvent  demande  un  secours,  et, 
presqu’insensiblement,  on  a e'pouse  ses  principes,  sans  les  examiner,  sans 
sdparer  le  bien  du  mal. 

And  a policy  wholly  indefensible  in  theory,  but  which  un- 
fortunately is  still  widely  pursued,  can  so  little  be  justified  by 
success  that  it  has  invariably  resulted  in  an  aggravation  of  the 
evils  it  is  designed  to  remedy,  and  on  this  ground  alone  deserves 
the  condemnation  of  every  true  friend  of  Ireland. 

After  this  historical  review  the  author  returns  to  the  existing 
situation,  and  recalls  Mr.  Finerty’s  complaint  that  the  Pope  is 
meddling  improperly  in  politics  and  Mr.  Mayne’s  distinction  be- 
tween the  headship  of  the  Catholic  and  of  “ the  Political  Church,” 
as  though  “ one  who  takes  his  theology  from  Rome  could  have 
any  other  policy  than  that  of  order,  legality,  and  peace.”  It  was 
on  behalf  of  these  high  interests,  not  for  any  narrow  and  selfish 
ends,  that  Leo  XIII.  felt  himself  bound  in  duty  to  interpose. 
There  may  be  a small  minority  who  choose  to  imagine  that  the 
Pope  is  sacrificing  the  cause  of  Ireland  to  English  interests,  but 
“ why  should  he  care  to  make  himself  the  liegeman  of  England 
exclusively  ? ” Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics  spread  over  1 33  dioceses  in  the  British  Empire,  it 
is  indeed  only  natural  and  fitting  that  he  should  desire  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  Government  which  protects  them  in 
their  just  rights ; but  he  has  given  abundant  proof  of  his  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  spiritual  subjects  in  Ireland,  with  one  neces- 
sary reservation  however.  To  cite  the  words  of  his  letter  of 
January  1881  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin: — “We  desire  all 
good  for  the  Irish,  but  we  must  add  that  disturbance  of  order  is 
not  permissible.  Ireland  will  far  more  easily  and  more  surely 
obtain  what  she  desires  by  acting  with  moderation  and  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  avoiding  all  causes  of  offence.” 
And  if  it  be  asked  why  the  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund  should  be 
specially  condemned,  the  answer  is  that  Mr.  Parnell,  unlike 
O'Connell,  has  not  seen  fit  to  oppose  and  condemn  all  criminal 
courses,  but  on  the  contrary  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek  the 
aid  of  M.  Rochefort  and  the  French  Communists.  Moreover  the 
language  of  the  Testimonial  Fund  circular  is  itself  directly  calcu- 
lated to  excite  popular  passions,  while  it  insults  those  members  of 
the  episcopate  who  feel  bound  in  conscience  to  hold  aloof,  nor  does 
it  contain  one  word  of  reprobation  for  the  assassinations  and  other 
crimes  recently  perpetrated.  Nor  is  this  all — 

La  nouvelle  ligue  irlandaise,  qui  embrasse  actuellement  meme  les  conven- 
tions d’Amerique,  routes  sous  la  protection  de  Parnell,  compte  parmi  ses 
principaux  adeptes  plusieurs  membres  de  diverses  societes  secretes,  tels  que 
les  fenians,  les  republicains  de  la  frateniitd  irlandaise,  les  dynamitards,  etc. 
Eh  bien,  ce  sont  ces  gens-lk  qui  ont  crie  contre  la  lettre  do  la  Propagande. 
A la  convention  de  Philadelphie  on  remarquit  tVall  et  Sheridan,  accuses  de 
complicity  dans  I’assassinat  de  Phoenix-Park,  et  tous  deux  ont  proteste' 
contre  les  maximes  que  renfermait  cette  lettre.  La  memo  conduite  a ete 
tenue  par  M.  Sullivan,  qui,  d’aprhs  le  Tribun  de  PIdladdphie,  a dit  que  “ le 
parti  de  la  dynamite  ne  pent  etre  ahattu  que  par  la  cessation  des  actes  irregu- 
liers  des  Anglais  en  Irlande;  . . . et  que,  par  consequent  les  Irlandais  doivent 
s'engager  dans  une  revolution  contre  V Angleterre."  M.  Sullivan  aurait 
dgalement  ajoutd  que,  “ tant  qu’un  succes  opportun  n’arrive  pas,  un 
attentat  contre  la  revolution  serait  immoral  et  criminel,  parce  que  la  sainteta 
da  la  cause  justijie  la  revolte.” 

Aprfes  de  pareilles  declarations,  est-il,  nous  ne  dirons  pas  possible,  mais 
seulement  imaginable  que  Ldon  XIII  se  taise,  qu’il  laisse  faire  et  qu’il  per- 
mette  an  clerge  de  combattre  sous  les  ordres  de  celui  qui  a,  parmi  ses 
troupes,  de  tels  combattants  ? 

And  in  taking  this  line  Leo  XIII.  is  only  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  of  a former  day,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  letters  of  Gregory  XVI.  some  forty 
years  ago  to  Dr.  Oroly,  then  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  the  pastorals 
of  Cardinal  Cullen  at  a later  date. 

Lastly  comes  the  question  of  Mr.  Errington’s  mission,  and  the 
allegation  that  he  hasimposed  on  the  too  facile  credulity  and  ignorance 
of  thePope  by  an  entirely  false  picture  of  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
It  is  obvious  to  reply  that  Mr.  Errington  himself  is  an  Irishman  and 
a Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the  Pope  is  not  so  destitute  of  means  of 
information  but  that  he  would  have  arrived  at  just  the  same  con- 
clusions if  Mr.  Errington  had  never  gone  to  Rome.  Into  the 
question  of  his  “ officious  ” character  and  of  the  fact  or  expediency 
of  re-establishing  diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  the 
Vatican,  Count  Soderini  declines  to  enter,  as  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  essay,  but  he  thinks  it  worth  noting  that  “ Germany— pnr 
excellence  a Protestant  Power,  and  governed  by  men  who  certainly 
do  not  run  after  chimerical  ideals  ” — has  felt  it  her  duty  to  restore 
its  official  intercourse  with  the  Papal  Court  after  an  interruption  of 
twelve  years.  Meanwhile  Leo  XIII.  cannot  ignore  the  altered  tone 
of  the  British  Government  and  the  large  concessions  already  made  to 
Irish  requirements ; “ he  has  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  resume  and  improve 
upon  the  work  of  Peel,  of  Pitt,  and  of  Grey,  and  thus  greatly 
modify  the  situation.  He  has  seen  complete  religious  equality 
accorded  to  Catholics,”  and  very  important  benefits  conferred  on 
the  people  by  the  Land  Act,  while  there  is  a disposition  shown  at 
headquarters  to  further  legislation  in  favour  of  Ireland  both  in 
these  and  other  respects.  The  line  of  conduct  recommended  and 
eulorced  by  the  Pope  when  he  steadily  condemns  all  revo- 
lutionary or  criminal  attempts  is  therefore  proved  to  be  no  less 
clearly  dictated  by  a wise  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  Ireland 


than  by  the  obligations  of  Christian  duty.  The  matter  is  thus 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  pamphlet: — 

Nous  avons  vu  que  les  questions  qui  out  agite  et  qui  agitent  encore  ce 
noble  pays  sont  au  nombre  de  trois  : la  question  politique,  la  question 
leligieuse  et  la  question  sociale.  Nous  avons  constate  que  dans  cbacune 
d’elles,  e’est  I’Angleterre  qui  a le  p^cbe  d ’origine,  et  que,  pour  les  r^soudre, 
deux  tendances  se  sont  fait  jour,  des  le  premier  instant : une  tendance 
legale,  recherchant  la  voie  de  la  justice  et  de  la  le'galit^  ; une  tendance 
illegale,  de'sireuse  d’employer  les  moyens  injustes  et  violents  ; et  que  ces 
deux  tendances,  a Faction  pratique,  ont  dound  des  rdsultats  absolument 
opposes,  savoir  celle  de  I’ordre  des  rdsultats  tres  favorables  k la  cause 
irlandaise,  tandis  que  celle  du  ddsordre  a empird  la  situation  du  pays. 

Nous  avons  montre,  qu’en  pre'sence  de  ces  resultats,  le  Pape  comme  homme 
politique,  ne  pouvait  raster  dans  I’hesitation,  mais  qu’il  devait  patroner  le 
systbme  le  plus  avantageuxii  I’lrlande,  et  que,  conside're  comme  Pape,  e’est-h- 
dire  comme  pere  commun  des  fideles,  il  nesaurait  permettre  k ses  enfantsde 
souiller  une  cause  juste  par  des  moyens  honteux  ; mais  qu’il  doit,  au  con- 
traire,  les  avertir  avec  amour,  leur  resister,  s’il  le  faut,  et  les  empecher  de 
courir  a une  mine  irreparable.  Nous  avons  prouvd  aussi  que  les  hommes 
actuellement  au  pouvoir  en  Angleterre  sont  favorables  k I’lrlande  et  que 
cela  merite  d’etre  tenu  en  ligne  de  compte  par  Le'on  XIII,  qui  n’ignore  pas 
le  ve'ritable  etat  d’lrlande,  qui  ne  saurait,  conse'quemment,  etre  trompe  par 
personne,  et  que  e’est  bien  k tort,  du  reste,  qu’on  croit  qu’il  y a des  gens 
cherebant  k le  tromper,  tandis  que  sa  conduite,  d’ailleurs,  ne  differe  point 
de  celle  de  ses  predecesseurs  et  qu’elle  est  imitee  docilement  par  I’dpiscopat 
et  par  le  clerge  irlandais,  lesquels  savent  trbs  bien  que  Ldon  XIII  a grande- 
ment  a coeur  les  intdrets  de  I’lrlande,  intdrets  qu’il  favorise  et  qu’il 
protege  dans  la  mesure  et  selon  les  moyens  en  son  pouvoir. 

Our  object,  as  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  has  been  rather  to 
analyse  than  to  criticize.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  every 
word  of  Count  Soderini’s  disquisition  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
true  value  and  significance.  One  passage,  for  instance,  about  “ the 
privilege  of  autonomous  government  for  Ireland,”  reads  almost  as 
if  the  author  was  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  his  words  are  intended  to  bear  that  sense,  and  he 
is  careful  to  insert  the  proviso,  “ so  far  as  it  does  not  directly 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  State.”  The  main  point  however  is 
that  he  insists  throughout,  as  the  spokesman  of  Leo  XIII.,  that  the 
true  policy  of  Irish  patriots,  on  grounds  alike  of  duty  and  of 
expediency,  must  be  found  in  a course  the  very  opposite  of  that 
advocated  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land  League,  in  strict  obedience 
to  law,  in  scrupulous  abstinence  from  all  criminal  acts  or  revo- 
lutionary violence,  and  in  seeking  the  reform  of  abuses  by  peaceful 
means  only,  and  in  a spirit  of  confidence,  not  of  antagonism, 
towards  the  British  Government,  which  has  shown  every  dis- 
position to  meet  their  just  demands.  These  are,  in  the  concluding 
words  of  the  writer,  “ the  salutary  counsels  and  sage  determina- 
tions which  come  from  Rome  ” to  the  Irish  people.  We  agree 
with  him  in  hoping  they  will  profit  by  the  advice  given  them  on 
such  high  authority. 


“THE  DIRTY  OLD  BLACKGUARD.” 

“ rp  HE  dirty  old  blackguard  ” is  the  pretty  popular  name  which 

-L  a critic  in  Punch  has  conferred  on  Master  Franfoys  Rabelais, 
docteur  en  medicine.  This  is  the  latest  of  the  many  surprising 
literary  and  artistic  criticisms  which  have  been  appearing  in  a 
journal  for  which  Thackeray  at  one  time  wrote.  Taese  remarks 
on  books,  and  plays,  and  men  are  distinguished  by  a kind  of  jolly 
ribald  tastelessness,  and  unaffected  unconscious  ignorance,  which 
are  peculiar  and  in  their  way  worthy  of  a comic  paper.  According 
to  Artemus  Ward,  “ a comic  paper  ought  to  print  a goak  now  and 
then.”  The  “ goaks  ” printed  by  a joker  who  is,  apparently,  jealous 
of  the  popularity  of  Shakspeare  as  a playwright,  are  not  always 
diverting. 

After  having  dismissed  Shakspeare  as  an  unskilled  though  un- 
luckily popular  dramatist,  the  critic  of  Punch  turns  the  light  of  the 
sacred  bull’s-eye  of  burlesque  on  Rabelais.  Mr.  Henry  Morley  has 
lately  published  (Routledge)  a life  of  Gargantua,  on  which  he  has 
plied  the  not  unnecessary  scissors.  A cheap  popular  Rabelais  in  Eng- 
lish (the  English  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart)  must  certainly 
be  Bowdlerized  with  extreme  severity.  We  doubt  whether  it  was 
worth  Mr.  Henry  Morley’s  while  to  draw  scissors  at  all  upon  Rabelais 
and  Urquhart.  The  great  feats  of  Gargantua,  the  perplexities  of 
Panurge,  the  voyages  of  Pantagruel  have  become  by  the  lapse  of 
time  matter  for  instructed  readers  only.  Rabelais  boasts  how  his 
printers  sold  more  copies  of  one  of  his  pamphlets  in  two  months 
than  of  Bibles  in  nine  years.  But  his  writings  could  only  be  truly 
popular  among  his  own  people  and  his  own  contemporaries,  who 
were  actually  living  at  “ the  centre  of  the  situation.”  But  the 
four  hundred  years  that  have  gone  by  since  he  wrote  make 
Rabelais  as  good  as  unintelligible  to  people  who  do  not  know  a 
little  about  the  circumstances  of  the  writer  and  the  time,  in 
fact  to  uninstructed  people.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
Rabelais  is  unintelligible  to  the  literary  and  dramatic  critic  of 
Punch.  It  is  thus  that  this  wonderful  critic  delivers  himself  on  the 
Curd  of  Meudon : — “Professor  Morley  flatters  himself  on  having 
so  dealt  with  the  dirty  old  blackguard  that,  ‘ having  wiped 
his  shoes  at  the  door,’  he  can  enter  ‘to  us  all  and  speak  in 
his  own  person.’  No,  thank  you!  Not  at  home  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rabelais.  . . . ‘ Wiped  his  shoes,’  indeed  1 Yes,  Canon 
Rabelais  ” (why  not  Curd  ?)  “ may  have  wiped  them  dry,  too ; but, 
as  he  has  been  up  to  his  eyes  in  filth,  merely  ‘ wiping  his  shoes  ’ 
won’t  do.”  And  then  the  critic  proposes  that  Rabelais  should  be 
kept,  for  the  use  of  “ professional  litterateurs  and  students,”  in  a 
place  “ isolated  from  civilization.”  Certainly  he  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  professional  punsters  and  ignoramuses.  If 
Rabelais  had  employed  a chaste  leisure  in  turning  the  noblest 
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poetry  of  the  world  into  patter-songs,  if  he  had  spent  his  time  in 
grinding  the  literary  harrel-organ  to  which  ballet-girls  dance  before 
an  audience  of  “ mashers  ” and  “ chappies,”  we  presume  that  he 
would  have  been  a highly  respectable  litterateur.  But,  as  he  did 
take  his  life  in  his  hand  daily,  by  attacking  monkish  ignorance  and 
cruelty,  and  as  he  hid  his  purpose,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  in  a suffi- 
ciently nauseous  cloud,  he  is  styled  a “dirty  old  blackguard.” 
The  fate  of  Kabelais’s  friends,  of  the  greatest  scholars,  wits,  and 
poets,  was  a warning  which  he  could  hardly  neglect.  “ Three, 
at  least,  of  the  social  circle  of  Lyons  were  dead,”  Mr.  Besant 
writes;  “ Dolet  strangled  and  burned  ; Desperiers,a  suicide;  Marot, 
.a  half-starved  wanderer  in  Piedmont.”  None  of  those  writers 
bad  been  fortunate  enough  to  conciliate  the  clergy.  Rabelais  ob- 
viously did  manage  to  conciliate  them,  probably  by  the  exuberant 
filth  in  which  be  wrapped  up  his  attacks  on  the  monks.  Mi’. 
Henry  Morley  quotes  the  following  account  of  the  punishment  of 
heretics  in  Rabelais’s  day;  and  Rabelais  was  almost  openly  a 
heretic.  “ They  were  bound  to  a huge  wheel  which,  being  made 
to  revolve,  dipped  them  into  the  fire  placed  at  its  foot,  and  again 
carried  them  into  the  air,  and  afterwards,  as  they  descended,  they 
were  again  scorched,  until  at  last,  the  links  being  divided,  they 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  burning  torture  and  were  consumed  by 
the  flames.” 

Now  was  Punch's  “ dirty  old  blackguard  ” a cruel  man  ? and 
did  he  approve  of  those  ingenious  devices  of  Christian  apologists 
in  1535  ? If  he  did,  we  may  well  say  “ not  at  home  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rabelais,”  however  neatly  cleaned  his  shoes  may  be.  On  the 
contrary,  Rabelais  detested  the  monks  as  “ disturbers  of  all  civil 
conversation.”  “ They  do  not  work  as  the  peasant  and  artificer  do ; 
do  not  defend  the  country  as  the  soldier  does ; cure  not  the  sick 
and  diseased,  as  the  physician  doth,  do  neither  teach  nor  preach, 
.as  do  the  Evangelical  doctors  and  schoolmasters.”  . . . “ Yea,  but 
they  pray  to  God  for  us,”  said  Gargantua.  But  Father  John 
replies  that  their  prayers,  “ said  without  thinking  upon,  I truly 
call  mocking  of  God ; but  all  true  Christians,  of  all  estates  and 
conditions,  in  all  places  and  all  times,  send  up  their  prayers,  and 
the  Mediator  prayeth  and  intercedeth  for  them,  and  God  is  gra- 
cious to  them.”  This  is  not  the  temper  of  a man  who  would  burn 
heretics  alive  on  a wheel.  Of  the  doers  of  such  deeds  Gargantua 
says,  “ I cannot  well  determine  whether  I should  most  abhor, 
■detest,  loathe,  and  abominate  the  tyrannical  presumption  of  these 
dreaded  sacerdotal  mole-catchers,”  or  the  stupidity  of  the  people 
who  submit  to  them. 

If  ever  there  was  a man  truly  humane,  truly  reverent  of  what 
IS  noblest  in  human  life,  and  highest  in  human  achievement,  if 
ever  there  was  a kindly  man,  a gentle  man,  a man  penetrated 
with  an  awful  sense  of  the  pity  and  mystery  of  the  Divine  story, 
(that  man  was  Rabelais,  “ the  dirty  old  blackguard.”  Open 
him  where  you  wiU,  and  you  find  him  anxious  to  free  the 
lives  of  men,  and  even  of  children,  from  the  besotted  cruelties 
■of  his  contemporaries.  When  Pantagruel  went  ashore  in  the 
isle  of  Papimany,  he  met  the  schoolmaster  of  that  place,  and 
the  children  whom  he  was  wont  to  flog.  Schoolmasters  flogged 
terribly  in  that  age.  Lady  Jane  Grey  got  “ pinches,  bobs,  and 
nips  ” from  her  parents,  Ascham  tells  us.  Agrippa  d’Aubignd,  in 
childhood,  was  flogged  till  he  believed  that  his  mother’s  ghost 
appeared  to  him  to  comfort  the  poor  smarting  little  boy,  in  the 
nighttime,  when  he  wakened,  and  thought  of  the  dictionary,  and 
the  pedant,  and  the  rod.  Dean  Colet  was  all  for  whipping  the 
boys  of  St.  Paul’s  ; it  was  a generation  of  flogging  men  and  weep- 
ing children.  What  does  the  “ dirty  old  blackguard  ” say  to  all  this : 
“ 'Then  came  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place,  with  all  his  ushers, 
and  schoolboys,  whom  he  magisterially  flogged This  dis- 

pleased Pantagruel,  who  said  to  them,  ‘ Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not 
leave  ofi‘  whipping  these  poor  children,  I am  gone ; ’ whereat  the 
people  were  amazed.”  The  whole  education  of  Gargantua,  not 
the  old  monkish  education,  but  the  new,  “ develops  him,”  as  Mr. 
Henry  Morley  says  with  truth,  “ into  a king  in  whose  eyes  low 
cunning  in  statecraft,  and  all  greed  in  war,  and  all  false  estimates 
of  human  glory,  are  so  much  evidence  of  human  barbarism.”  It 
was  Rabelais’s  misfortune  that,  when  he  looked  round  on  the 
world,  and  its  darkness  and  cruelty  and  slavery,  he  saw  hope  only 
in  two  directions.  He  expected  much  from  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, a hope  not  wholly  disappointed.  And  he  expected  perhaps 
even  more  from  kings,  from  “ the  noble  tyrant  ” of  Plato's  vision, 
because  kings  at  least  went  in  less  dread  than  meaner  men  of  the 
monks.  But  the  reforming  kings,  the  “ noble  tyrants,”  were 
never  developed  into  the  genial  and  compassionate  humanity  of 
Gargantua. 

The  “ dirty  old  blackguard’s  ” scheme  of  education  is  one  of  the 
most  universally  known  of  his  productions.  The  learning  of  the 
monks  turned  out  to  be  “ brutishness,  and  their  wisdom  but  blunt 
foppish  toys.”  Ponocrates,  the  tutor  after  Rabelais’s  own  heart, 
so  taught  Gargantua  that  he  “ lost  not  one  hour  of  the  day.” 
First,  whilst  they  were  rubbing  of  him,  there  was  read  unto  him 
some  chapter  of  Holy  Scripture ; according  to  the  purpose  of  that 
lesson,  he  oftentimes  gave  himself  to  worship,  adore,  pray,  and  send 
up  his  supplications.  Reading  and  lectures  in  all  the  ancient 
tongues  occupied  the  morning,  and  in  the  meadows  they  played  at 
“ long-tennis,”  which  must  have  been  more  like  pallone  than  the 
lawn-tennis  of  to-day.  After  dinner  “ they  recreated  themselves 
with  singing  musically.”  Of  course  they  did  not  sing  such  ex- 
quisite lyrics  as  may  be  sometimes  found  in  Punch.  Rabelais  was 
only  a “ dirty  old  blackguard,”  and  lived  in  a very  backward  age. 
But  they  “ learned  to  play  on  the  lute,  the  virginals,  the  violin,  and 
the  sackbut,”  after  which  they  exercised  themselves  in  riding  and 


tilting,  swimming  or  rowing,  while  in  wet  weather  they  studied 
painting  and  sculpture.  When  the  day  was  done,  “ then  prayed 
they  unto  the  Creator  in  falling  down  before  him,  and  strength- 
ening their  faith  towards  him,  and  glorifying  him  for  his  boundless 
bounty.”  Rabelais’s  heart  was  in  such  things  ns  these  ; these,  he 
declares,  you  will  find  within  his  book,  of  which  the  outer  case 
merely  is  a rude  brutal  grotesque,  like  the  ancient  figures  of  Silenus. 
“ Mais  ouvrant  ceste  boiste,  eussiez  au  dedans  trouv6  un  celeste  et 
impreciable  drogue,  entendement  plus  qu’humain,  vertu  merveil- 
leuse,  courage  invincible,  sobresse  nompareille,  desprisement  in- 
croyable  de  tout  ce  pourquoy  les  humaius  tant  veillent,  courent, 
travaillent,  navigent,  et  bataillent” — “the  contempt  of  wealth  and 
death.” 

How  did  the  “ dirty  old  blackguard  ” conceive  of  love,  and  of  the 
lifelong  union  of  man  and  woman  ? Why  thus  (observe  his  un- 
redeemed grossness,  for  this  is  his  ideal) : — “ When  the  time  came 
that  any  man  of  the  abbey  of  Theleme  had  a mind  to  go  out  of  it, 
he  carried  along  with  him  one  of  the  ladies — namely  her  whom 
he  had  before  chosen  to  serve,  and  they  were  married  together. 
And  if  they  had  formerly  in  Theleme  lived  in  good  devotion  and 
amity,  they  did  continue  therein  and  did  entertain  that  mutual 
love  till  the  very  last  day  of  their  life,  in  no  less  vigour  and 
fervency  than  on  the  day  of  their  wedding.”  Fie,  the  old 
blackguard  ! 

Before  leaving  the  “ old  blackguard  ” let  this  be  said  for  him,  he 
was  reverent  in  his  admiration  of  learning  and  letters,  art  and 
poetry.  He  delighted  in  “ fair  great  libraries  ” ; he  revelled  in  the 
new  knowledge  of  his  time;  he  worshipped  the  Muses,  so  fair,  busy, 
and  pure,  that  Cupid  (he  says)  never  threw  his  dart  at  these  im- 
mortal ladies.  How  far  is  the  temper  of  the  “ dirty  old  blackguard,” 
from  that  of  such  refined  genius  as  finds  Shakspeare  unworthy  of 
a nineteenth-century  audience ! The  outside  of  the  Rabelaisian 
cup  and  platter  can  hardly  be  made  clean,  but  the  spirit  he  is  of, 
at  least,  is  a spirit  noble,  manly,  and  absolutely  human.  But  the 
critic  of  Punch  holds  that,  after  thorough  Bowdlerizing,  “ nothing 
of  the  real  Rabelais  could  have  bee’s  left,  and,  to  our  thinking,  so 
much  the  better.”  O pcctora  cccca  ! 


EPIDEMICS. 

Many  J^ears  ago,  when  Dr.  Hassall’s  revelations  as  to  the 
adulteration  of  food  horrified  everybody,  a “ facetious  con- 
temporary,” as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of  the  day,  pictured 
an  old  lady  offering  a beggar  a loaf.  “ Do  you  wish  to  p’ison  a 
poor  cove  ? ” is  the  indignant  rejoinder.  Had  John  Leech  sur- 
vived the  Kensington  organ-grinders  long  enough,  he  might  have 
similarly  sketched  the  defeat  of  the  apostles  of  temperance.  Here 
is  a terrible  fact  for  their  digestion.  It  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Officer  of  Health  in  St.  Pancras.  In  a house  of  business 
there  were  seventeen  people.  Seven  of  these  people  drank  beer, 
and  ten  drank  milk.  The  moral  is  pointed  very  unpleasantly  for 
disciples  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Of  the  ten  milk-drinkers  seven 
took  fever  ; of  the  seven  beer-drinkers  none.  During  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1849  it  was  remarked  that  people  who  drank  water, 
especially  the  water  of  certain  wells,  took  the  disease,  and  the 
most  the  preachers  of  temperance  could  plead  was  that  when  a 
drunkard  was  attacked — which  happened  rarely — he  always  suc- 
cumbed. The  consideration  of  a few  such  facts  as  these  brings 
the  question  of  purity  in  water  into  greater  and  greater  pro- 
minence every  day.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  show 
that  the  cessation  of  the  Great  Plague  was  the  result,  not  so 
much  of  the  Great  Fire,  as  of  the  introduction  of  New  River 
water.  But  at  the  present  day  a majority  of  us  drink,  in  the 
suburbs,  water  drawn,  as  the  water  of  1665  in  the  City  was  drawn, 
directly  from  the  Thames ; and  it  may  come  to  pass — except 
in  view  of  another  and  happier  contingency — that  nothing  less 
than  an  outburst  of  disease  will  occur,  comparable  to  the  Great 
Plague  as  4,000,000  inhabitants  are  comparable  to  600,000.  The 
contingency  we  have  hinted  at  is  the  discovery,  the  probable  dis- 
covery we  may  perhaps  hope,  of  some  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
fever  to  which  vaccination  may  appear  as  clumsy  as  inoculation 
appeared  to  vaccination.  Of  one  thing  we  may  he  certain.  When 
this  great  discovery  is  made,  it  will  be  opposed  by  a faithful  band 
of  spinsters,  led  on  by  whichever  of  the  unsuccessful  followers  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  that  date  most  nearly  resembles  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

There  is  among  all,  or  almost  all,  the  Continental  authorities  of 
the  day  an  evident  disinclination  to  accept  the  now  universal 
English  theory  of  contamination.  Paris  is  a den  of  typhoid  fever ; 
and  the  French  are  naturally,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Pasteur,  the  most  averse  to  acknowledging  the 
validity  of  the  English  view.  Italy  is  unwholesome  nearly  every- 
where. It  is  a well-known  fact  that,  at  the  very  time  the  Italian 
authorities  were  making  the  most  fuss  about  quarantine,  the 
surgeons  of  passenger  ships  calling  at  Naples  issued  circulars  to 
the  passengers,  warning  them  against  drinking  water  or  eating 
ices  ashore.  The  Neapolitans  have  for  years  had  a cheap  and 
feasible  scheme  before  them  for  bringing  good  water  into  their 
city ; but  partly  because  the  proposition  emanates  from  an  English 
Company,  partly  because  it  is  the  visitors  rather  than  the  natives 
who  die  of  fever,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  is  hkely  to  be  done, 
especially  while  the  ignorant  quacks  who  pass  for  physicians  in 
Italy  continue  to  hold  their  present  views  on  the  subject  of  epi- 
demics and  endemics.  The  French  authorities,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  know  better,  have  done  even  worse  than  the 
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Italian  in  their  management  of  the  water  supply  at  Ismailia,  on 
the  Suez  Canal.  Had  M.  de  Lesseps  purposely  gone  about  to  re- 
venge himself  on  the  English  for  seizing  his  Canal,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  better ; and  it  is  now  ascertained  as  a fact  that 
his  “ sweet  water  ” killed  more  English  soldiers  than  all  the  bullets 
of  Arabi.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  business  is  that  no 
orders  were  ever  issued  to  the  soldiers  to  refrain  from  the  water 
except  boiled,  and  none  of  the  patent  filters  and  small  Artesian 
taps  found  so  useful  in  Abyssinia  seem  to  have  been  issued  or 
used.  The  medical  and  sanitary  management  of  the  brief — but 
in  this  respect  disastrous — campaign  has  yet  to  be  accounted  for. 

Two  correspondents  of  the  Tznies  during  the  past  week  have 
called  attention  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  They  complain 
of  the  filthy  water  given  to  cattle.  A more  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint was  never  mentioned.  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  in  particular 
observes  upon  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  the  commonest 
sanitary  precautions  in  supplying  the  troughs  and  ponds  at  which 
perhaps  even  milch-cows  are  permitted  to  drink.  “In  almost 
every  case,”  he  says,  “ the  pond  which  received  the  drainage  of  the 
farm  or  district  was  the  only  or  principal  source  of  drinking  water.” 
"What  the  Neapolitans  do  for  us,  in  short,  we  do  for  our  cattle,  and 
then  proceed  to  wonder  at  the  constant  outbreaks  of  cattle  disease, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread.  While  we  make  such 
use  of  cattle,  while  we  eat  their  fiesh  and  drink  their  milk,  we  are 
subject  to  the  same  evil  influences  under  which  they  suffer  ; and, 
except  to  a Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
assert  that  what  is  bad  for  them  is  bad  for  us,  that  if  we  would  be 
healthy  they  must  be  clean,  and  that  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect  between  foul  farmyards  and  suburban  disease  are  not  so 
remote  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose.  Mr.  Hogg  gives 
some  particulars,  for  which  we  may  refer  to  his  letter,  regarding 
'bacteria  in  the  milk  of  a poor  fever-stricken  mother  on  one  of  the 
farms  he  visited  ; and  goes  so  far,  in  conjunction  with  another 
writer,  Mr.  Bowles,  as  to  assert  that  bad  water  is  a fruitful  cause 
of  cattle  disease,  and  that  neither  good  butter  nor  good  cheese  can 
be  made  from  sewage-contaminated  milk. 

While  the  Egyptian  Government  protests  against  a French 
theory  that  cholera  is  endemic  among  the  Egyptians,  a report  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  papers  as  to  our  own  condition  which 
cannot  but  alarm  every  Londoner  and  many  besides.  If  there 
is  one  part  of  the  London  suburbs  which  ought  to  be  more  healthy 
than  another,  it  is  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  It  stands  high.  It 
is  well  drained.  It  is,  in  part  at  least,  supplied  with  the  best 
water  that  comes  to  London — which,  by  the  way,  is  not  saying 
much.  Yet  this  favoured  region  has  been  visited  by  an  epidemic, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  area  over  which  it  spread,  as 
alarming  as  cholera.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  cholera 
itself,  in  its  suddenness  and  its  shortness,  is  not  preferable  to  the 
prolonged  miseries  endured  by  those  who  die  of  typhoid  fever. 
And,  of  those  who  recover,  too  many  a one  bears  about  in  his 
body  to  his  last  hour  the  marks  of  the  fearful  conflict  he  has 
gone  through.  He  feels  himself  unduly  favoured  if  he  be  not 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  bald,  or  grey,  or  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
St,  Pancras  during  the  past  few  months  this  horrible  malady  has 
been  raging.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  people  have  been  attacked, 
according  to  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy’s  report.  There  have  been  62 
immediate  deaths;  how  much  lifelong  injury  we  shall  never  know. 
This  is  but  part  of  the  unpleasant  story.  Mr.  Murphy  has  been 
at  the  pains  of  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  whole  course  of  the  out- 
break, He  found,  to  begin  with,  that  220  persons  among  those 
attacked  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  their  milk  from  a certain 
shop  ; and  that  the  remainder  either  had  their  milk  from  a cus- 
tomer of  the  same  vendor,  or,  where  it  could  not  be  accu- 
rately traced,  as  in  63  cases,  might  possibly  have  dealt,  at  least 
occasionally,  with  the  same  tradesmen.  Mr.  Murphy  followed 
this  clue  to  a farm  at  St.  Albans.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  milk  vendors  did  not  suffer  from  the  fever  until  after  some  of 
their  clients,  so  that  the  poison  did  not  originate  in  the  shop. 
At  the  farm,  however,  he  discovered  a state  of  things  very  similar 
to  that  described  by  Mr.  Hogg,  and  we  are  brought  again  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  water  for  cattle  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
Mr.  Murphy,  indeed,  recommends  us  to  boil  our  milk.  If  we  are 
afraid  of  an  easily-prevented  disease,  we  must  do  so ; but  boiled 
milk  is  not  fresh  milk,  and  many  infants  and  invalids  cannot  take 
it.  At  the  farm  a cesspool  was  in  communication,  so  to  speak, 
with  a well,  the  medium  being  a sycamore-tree,  whose  roots 
“grasped”  both.  Such  is  the  latest  result  of  sanitary  science. 
AVe  know  what  is  wrong,  but  we  do  not  yet  seem  able  to  prevent  its 
occurrence.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  suggest  a remedy.  An  action 
would  hardly  lie  against  the  farmer  at  St.  Albans  any  more  than 
against  the  vendor  at  St.  Pancras,  and  would,  moreover,  be  but  a 
poor  remedy.  But  we  have  another  example,  and  a clear  and 
therefore  valuable  example,  of  the  nature  and  course  of  contagion 
of  this  kind ; and  we  may  hope  that  future  discoveries  along  the 
same  line  may  put  us  in  possession  of  the  antidote. 


ENGLISH  WALKING  TOUES. 

1^  0 Long  Vacation  passes  without  a chorus  of  exhortation  being 
-LA  raised  in  divers  leading  articles  to  the  effect  that  Englishmen 
should  be  patriotic  for  once,  and,  instead  of  taking  their  walks 
abroad,  explore  the  neglected  beauties  of  their  own  country. 
Likewise  excellent  reasons  are  always  forthcoming  why  this  year 
of  all  years  is  the  proper  one  for  an  Englishman  not  to  look 


beyond  the  four  seas.  There  is  typhoid  fever  at  Florence ; there 
is  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean  ports  ; there  are  snowstorms  in 
the  Alps ; there  have  been  more  luggage  robberies  than  ever ; 
railway  and  other  officials  continue,  with  the  insolence  character- 
istic of  foreigners,  to  pay  more  attention  to  travellers  who  address 
them  civilly  in  their  own  language  than  to  those  who  scold  at 
them  in  English ; there  is  going  to  be  a revolution  in  Paris ; or, 
if  none  of  these  causes  will  serve,  there  is  the  comprehensive 
argument  that  there’s  no  place  like  home.  This  last  argument, 
indeed,  proves  too  much,  being  equally  good  to  dissuade  the 
Londoner  from  stirring  beyond  the  county  of  Middlesex;  and 
the  miseries  of  seaside  lodgings  and  bad  weather  in  the  country 
have  long  furnished  at  this  season  a staple,  though  stale,  head 
of  jesting  to  the  comic  papers.  Whether  the  exhortations  above 
mentioned,  though  apparently  serious,  are  to  be  more  gravely 
taken  than  these  vapid  cates  of  cockney  merriment,  were  perhaps 
worth  considering.  A solemn  annual  preaching  of  the  beauties 
of  England  may  be  only  part  of  the  gross  self-laudation  which,, 
alternated  with  about  an  equal  part  of  no  less  gross  self-abasement, 
makes  up  our  ostensible  estimate  of  ourselves — an  estimate  in 
which  none  of  us  really  believe,  and  least  of  all  the  writers  of 
leading  articles. 

We  are  the  rather  disposed  to  think  there  cannot  be  much  heart 
of  seriousness  in  the  counsellors  and  article-writers  who  entreat  us 
to  stay  in  England,  because  so  little  is  done,  even  by  those  who 
should  be  chiefly  interested,  to  make  it  desirable  for  a rational 
man  to  take  their  advice.  Especially  it  is  deemed  a goodly  and 
pious  work — or  more  exactly,  such  is  the  opinion  professed  by  the 
inditers  of  this  kind  of  morality — to  make  walking  tours  in 
England.  Perfect  virtue  is  attained,  according  to  the  same 
peculiar  standard,  only  when  the  tour  is  a knapsack  tour.  There- 
are  fanatical  pedestrians  who  wilf  scarce  admit  a man  to  be  a walker 
if  he  does  not  carry  a knapsack  ; though  for  our  part  we  are  unable- 
to  perceive  why  a knapsack  should  savour  of  virtue,  or  of  anything 
better  than  necessary  evil.  One  would  think,  to  hear  these  good 
people,  that  England  was  laid  out  with  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
walking  tourist.  They  talk  as  if  the  elements  and  man  would, 
conspire  to  make  him  happy.  Whereas,  in  truth  and  in  fact — 
but  we  will  be  discreet  and  methodical.  There  be  stored  in  the 
chambers  of  our  brain  memories  of  foul  weather,  tedious  roads, 
and  pretentious  inns  that  are  knocking  to  come  out ; we  lay  on 
them  the  command  of  patience  and  obedience  to  discipline.  If  the 
Clerk  of  the  Weather  cannot  sue  us  for  libel,  the  British  landlord 
is  protected  by  the  laws  of  his  country  ; yea,  he  is  favoured,  and 
the  entrance  of  his  hostelry  flaunts  his  chartered  immunities  in 
our  face. 

The  first  advantage  of  a country  for  a walking  tour  is  that  it 
should  be  worth  seeing ; and  in  this  we  freely  admit  (as  we  should 
proclaim  if  there  were  any  need  to  proclaim  it)  that  England  is  in 
nowise  lacking.  However,  it  is  nothing  to  dwell  upon  here,  being 
rather  the  first  condition  of  a walking  tour  being  desired  or  under- 
taken. For,  as  to  persons  who  walk  merely  because  they  must 
walk  somewhere,  and  for'want  of  invention  to  find  themselves  any 
other  sort  of  exercise  rather  than  from  a true  vocation  for  tramp- 
ing, they  do  not  come  into  our  account.  Such  gross  feeders  of 
pedestrianism  exist,  gluttons  of  milestones  and  prodigals  of  shoe- 
leather.  Let  them  go  their  ways ; they  will  mend  with  age  if 
there  be  anything  to  ripen  in  them ; otherwise  there  is  nothing  for 
them,  when  their  legs  give  out,  but  to  become  even  as  the  bald- 
headed  man  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  who  typifies  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  English  people.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
region  in  hand  offers  something  to  walk  for,  other  conveniences- 
may  be  roughly'  distributed  under  the  heads  of  climate,  entertain- 
ment, and  facilities  of  communication.  It  may  seem  a platitude 
to  say  that  fine  weather  is  desirable  for  a walking  tour ; and  yet 
there  be  many  who  set  out  on  that  errand  without  reasonable 
cause  to  expect  anything  of  the  sort.  One  might  even  say  this  of 
the  greater  number  of  English  pedestrians.  I’or  their  most  fre- 
quented haunts  are  in  the  parts  towards  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
the  hill  country  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North,  the  hill  country  of 
Wales  in  the  middle,  and  the  cliffs  and  moors  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  in  the  South.  Now  these  parts  are  just  where  the 
caprice  of  the  English  climate  is  most  capricious,  and  it  is  hardest 
to  foretell,  with  all  possible  aids  of  barometer  and  local  weather- 
wisdom,  what  the  morrow  or  the  afternoon  will  bring  forth. 
We  do  not  deny  charms  of  its  own  to  this  variability  ; there 
is  not  much  English  scenery  which  is  the  better  for  settled 
fine  weather,  and  there  is  much,  especially  on  the  coasts,  which 
almost  requires  broken  weather  to  show  it  at  its  best.  Many 
things  should,  if  possible,  be  caught  in  the  nick  of  time  after  a 
storm.  But  we  have  to  think  not  simply  of  that  which  is  beheld,, 
but  of  the  condition  of  the  spectator. 

Obviously  the  risk  of  getting  wet  is  a material  item  in  the  walk- 
ing tourist’s  calculation.  Either  he  must  carry  with  him  prepara- 
tions against  it,  or  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  disregard  it.  In 
England  the  latter  alternative  is  hardly  practicable,  and  therein 
lies  a flat  disadvantage  for  our  country.  Doubtless  weather  can 
be  capricious  in  the  Alps,  and  Alpine  rain  can  fall  furiously.  But 
in  the  Alps  it  is  quickly  wet  and  quickly  dry ; and,  what  is  more, 
one  is  never  the  worse  for  the  wetting.  In  that  air  you  may  sleep 
in  a cave  in  wet  clothes,  and  rise  fresh  and  scot-free  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  then  everybody  is  accustomed  to  it.  There  is  nothing 
odd  in  borrowing  a suit  of  native  homespun  (a  world  too  wide  for 
English  limbs),  or  at  worst  going  to  bed  while  one’s  clothes 
are  a-drying.  At  home  it  is  not  so  : there  is  a worse  enemy  than 
rain  to  be  fought,  and  an  almost  invincible  one,  damp.  The 
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damp  clings  and  steams  long  after  the  rain  has  ceased,  and  a 
choking  weight  hangs  in  the  atmosphere  long  after  the  heaveils 
are  free  of  -visible  cloud  and  vapour.  Therefore  the  tourist,  unless 
he  has  an  amulet  against  colds  and  rheumatics,  is  bound  in  pru- 
dence never  to  part  from  some  reserve  of  spare  garments ; he 
dares  not,  as  oftentimes  he  may  in  the  Alps,  cast  off  even  his 
knapsack  for  a flying  march.  He  must  always  be  in  heavy  march- 
ing order;  but  this  raises  the  whole  question  and  grievance  of 
knapsacks,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  head  of  communications. 

As  to  the  pedestrian’s  entertainment,  we  are  not  minded^  to 
write  an  essay  on  British  inns,  which,  as  the  Philosopher  saith, 
peradventure  would  demand  a separate  inquiry.  But  where  in 
Hngland  shall  we  find  the  equivalent  of  a Swiss  mountain  inn, 
plain  in  its  neatness,  and  innocent  of  false  pretences  ? We  have 
no  middle  term  between  the  pothouse  and  the  hotel ; either  the 
■sum  of  our  substance  and  resource  is  beer  and  bread  and  cheese, 
or  we  must  needs  have  a table-d’hote  and  a family  saloon  with  a 
piano.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  before  people  set  up  a table- 
d’hote  they  should  learn  to  cook  more  or  less,  perhaps  even  to  make 
a tolerable  cup  of  cofi’ee;  but  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  seem 
to  think  otherwise.  Of  course  the  pedestrian  is  not  the  kind  of 
customer  the  new  hotel  wants  to  attract ; it  will  mostly  be  laid 
out  for  what  is  called  “ developing  ” a rising  watering-place,  and 
inducing  families  to  spend  their  holiday  there  in  state.  You  may 
cry  out,  worthy  reader,  that  we  exaggerate ; do  you  not  know  the 

Bald  Badger  ” here,  and  the  “ Blue  Snipe  ” there,  and  the  “ Plan- 
tagenet  Arms  ” in  such  a village,  excellent  honest  country  inns 
that  are  neither  pot-houses  nor  hotels  ? Like  enough  you  do,  and 
so  do  we,  but  not  in  the  parts  frequented  for  walking  tours. 

The  fact  is  that  the  regions  of  England  where,  from  the  point  of 
Tiew  of  pleasure  in  the  scenery,  wallring  tours  are  profitable,  have 
long  since  been  discovered  and  worked  out  by  all  the  sorts  of  men 
who  live  on  travellers,  innkeepers — we  most  humbly  beg  their 
pardon,  hotel-keepers,  or,  indeed,  hotel  proprietors — among  the 
number.  Our  grievance  is  that  these  people  do  not  understand 
their  business.  All  such  matters  are  better  ordered  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Germany,  we  believe  in  Italy  also.  The  celebrities  of 
English  scenery  have  their  full  and  regular  season,  a season  much 
less  affected  by  bad  weather  than  is  the  case  in  the  Alps,  but  it 
always  appears  to  come  on  the  natives  as  a surprise.  At  such  a 
place  as  Tintagel  the  accommodation  to  be  found  is  not  half,  either 
in  quantity  or  quality,  of  what  it  would  be  in  a Swiss  or  German 
village  of  like  picturesque  reputation.  We  happen  to  think  the 
reputation  over-pitched  in  this  case  ; there  is  as  good  coast  scenery, 
though  less  talked  about,  at  many  spots  within  fifty  miles.  As  to 
the  castle,  it  probably,  whether  it  was  King  Arthur’s  or  not,  was 
the  dwelling  of  some  old  West- Welsh  thief,  who  stole  as  many 
pecks  of  his  neighbours’  barley-meal  and  other  goods  as  he  could 
for  the  making  of  bag-puddings  and  other  purposes,  and  so  far 
answered  the  description  of  good  King  Arthur  as  preserved  in  the 
nursery  rhyme,  which  is  as  good  an  authority  for  that  sort  of  his- 
tory as  another.  But  that  is  immaterial ; those  who  have  the 
ordering  of  places  with  a reputation  should  keep  their  resources 
up  to  the  level  of  their  reputation,  deserved  or  not ; and  English 
people  are  curiously  infelicitous  in  doing  this.  We  could  name  a 
hay  on  the  same  side  of  England  where  the  perversely  vulgar  in- 
genuity of  the  British  builder  has  exhausted  itself  in  defacing  a 
naturally  charming  site  with  one  of  the  ugliest,  most  unsavoury, 
and  most  ill-conditioned  watering-places — but  we  have  promised 
discretion.  To  combine  all  the  nuisances  of  civilization  with  as 
few  as  possible  of  its  conveniences  is  the  birthright  of  Britons,  and 
not  to  be  bartered  for  foreign  messes. 

There  remains  the  point  of  communications.  In  roads  we  are 
now  almost  as  much  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  as  in  railways  we 
are  before  them.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  a Swiss  or  Italian 
surveyor  would  say  to  some  of  the  main  roads  in  Devonshire. 
Nor  is  this  wholly  indifferent  to  the  walking  tourist,  for  some- 
times he  must  use  high-roads,  and  a good  road  is  better  to  walk 
on  than  a bad  one.  Then  the  postal  system  of  almost  every 
Continental  country,  which  our  Parcels  Post  is  only  beginning  to 
imitate,  enables  the  tourist  to  part  from  his  encumbrances  at  will. 
In  England  the  Parcels  Post  goes  as  yet  just  about  half-way  to 
helping  a man  with  a knapsack,  for  the  average  weight  of  that 
detestable  form  of  luggage,  when  packed,  is  hard  on  14  lbs. — a 
very  superfluous  weight  in  our  opinion.  You  may  read  in  Mr. 
White’s  ingenious  little  handbook  how  it  is  made  up  of  plasters 
and  match-boxes  and  medicine-bottles  and  heaven  knows  what 
other  oddments ; for  ourselves,  we  prefer  the  chances  of  many  in- 
juries and  diseases.  Mr.  White,  or  some  more  daring  follower, 
ought  to  invent  the  parcels-post  knapsack — a pack  of  6 lbs. 
15  ozs.  all  told,  which  you  might  always  send  on  by  post, 
and  need  never  carry;  but  perhaps  there  are  people  who  like 
carrying  their  knapsacks.  Let  us  see  such  a person  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty,  and  we  will  show  you  one  who  is  more  or 
less  than  man.  The  Inferno  of  those  who  compile  vapid  and 
lying  guide-books  will  be  to  walk  perpetually  with  knapsacks, 
eating  and  drinking  at  the  inns  they  have  bepraised. 

We  had  not  thought  it  possible  to  discover  a new  plague  in 
bearing  one’s  own  pack  ; but  we  believe  this  one  is  not  generally 
known.  Take  a brand-new  knapsack  and  walk  with  it  on  a wet 
day.  The  straps,  working  with  the  motion  of  the  body,  will  fall 
into  a creaking  rhythm,  and  this,  as  the  silence  of  discontent  falls 
on  the  party,  wiU  seem  to  take  up  the  conversation  in  words  of 
encouragement.  Thus,  if  the  next  halting-place  begins  in  defiance 
of  the  map  to  continue  a monstrous  way  off,  the  knapsack  may 
creak  out,  “ Bain’t  no  such  place — oh  no ! Bain't  no  such  place— 


oh  no ! ” Or,  if  the  view  of  what  ought  to  be  a grand  stretch  of 
western  coast  is  hopelessly  obscured  by  rain  and  mist — Nice 
Cornish  weather,  sir — nice  Cornish  weather,  sir.”  A knapsack  is 
an  excellent  thing — to  send  round  by  train.  As  to  English  walks 
in  general,  we  say  no  word  against  them.  If  we  put  aside 
mountaineering  on  the  grand  scale,  no  land  can  show  more  enjoy- 
able walks  of  all  lengths,  or  a greater  variety  of  them.  But  they 
are  best  enjoyed,  to  our  mind,  without  the  apparatus  of  a walking 
tour. 


THE  GERMAN  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN. 

Few  things  strike  a German  traveller  who  has  enterprise 
enough  to  quit  the  beaten  paths  of  tourists  and  to  penetrate 
the  rural  districts  of  England  as  stranger  than  the  position  of  a 
country  clergyman.  He  finds  it  easy  enough  to  understand  that 
the  churches  of  the  capital,  the  Universities,  and  the  large  towns 
should  be  amply  endowed,  and  that  men  of  education  should 
demand  culture  in  their  spiritual  guides ; but  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  expediency  of  entrusting  agricultural  labourers  to  the 
care  of  gentlemen ; and  so,  if  his  stay  among  us  is  but  short,  he 
returns  to  his  own  country  in  a condition  of  mental  perplexity 
which  not  unfrequently  finds  expression  in  satire.  The  English 
traveller  in  Thuringia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  central  Germany 
is  likely  to  be  at  least  equally  puzzled.  He  discovers  that  the 
pastor  whose  ministrations  he  attends  is  accustomed  to  frequent 
the  village  inn,  and  often  spends  his  Sunday  afternoon  in  playing 
skittles  with  his  parishioners.  “ What  influence,”  he  asks,  with 
contempt  rather  than  curiosity,  “ can  such  a man  exercise  ? ” 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Germany  do 
exercise  a considerable  influence  over  their  congregations ; and, 
what  is  stranger,  their  position  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  spread  of  scepticism.  Men  whose  creed 
is  entirely  negative  show  a great  respect  for  the  clergyman’s 
opinions  in  all  matters  unconnected  with  theology,  and  are 
as  eager  to  welcome  him  into  their  houses  as  they  are  re- 
luctant to  listen  to  him  in  church.  He  is  a part  of  the  whole 
social  life  of  the  village,  and  not  unfrequently  determines  its 
politics.  He  is  consulted  on  points  of  the  greatest  delicacy, 
and  any  family  festival  from  which  he  were  absent  would  be 
lacking  in  the  pompous  dignity  which  is  so  dear  to  the  peasant’s 
heart.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  consideration  he  enjoys 
is  due  neither  to  his  eloquence  nor  to  his  earnestness.  The  women 
and  children,  it  is  true,  generally  go  to  church  once  or  twice  a 
month ; but  it  is  only  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whit  Sunday,  and 
Kirchweih  that  the  congregation  is  swelled  by  any  large  number  of 
able-bodied  men.  On  such  occasions  the  religious  service  is  part 
of  the  general  holiday.  The  hearers  know  exactly  what  the  subject 
of  the  sermon  should  be,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  treated,  and  they 
would  resent  any  deviation  from  the  established  usage,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  manner,  as  an  uncalled-for  innovation.  Their  feelings  would 
resemble  those  of  the  English  farmer  when  strange  vestments  are 
introduced  into  his  parish  church  or  another  cate  substituted 
for  plum-pudding  on  the  25th  of  December ; but  they  would  be 
differently  expressed.  The  aggrieved  parishioners  would  make  no 
audible  complaint;  but  they  would  nod  to  each  other  gloomily 
while  leaving  the  sacred  edifice,  and  while  filling  their  pipes  in  the 
ale-house  where  they  are  accustomed  to  refresh  themselves  after 
the  unwonted  fatigue  of  their  devotions ; and  the  hams  and  poultry 
which  were  about  to  migrate  to  the  parsonage  would  probably 
remain  in  their  native  larders. 

To  the  respect  which  superior  rank  and  wealth  inspire  the 
German  country  clergyman  can  make  no  claim.  The  value  of  his 
living  is  rarely  enough  to  enable  him  to  live  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  peasants,  or  many  of  them,  who  form  his  flock ; and,  while 
their  income  is  the  interest  on  the  capital  which  is  invested  in 
their  land,  he  has  to  provide  for  the  future  of  his  family  out  of  his 
stipend.  He  cannot,  therefore,  rival  the  expenditure  on  great 
occasions  which  is  their  favourite  way  of  displaying  their  riches, 
and  it  would  be  thought  unclerical  if  he  endeavoured  to  do  so. 
The  clergyman’s  usual  housekeeping  should,  the  villager  thinks,  be 
liberal ; but  the  christenings  and  marriages  at  the  parsonage 
ought  to  be  conducted  with  an  absence  of  unnecessary  expense 
which  he  himself  is  far  from  imitating.  Indeed  any  show,  either  in 
dress  or  hospitality,  provokes  his  censure  instead  of  inspiring  him 
with  admiration.  The  poor  regard  it  with  envy,  those  who  are 
better  off  with  contempt. 

By  birth  the  clergyman  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  his  parish- 
ioners. His  father  was  in  all  likehhood  either  a peasant  or  the 
occupant  of  a position  similar  to  his  own.  His  choice  of  a profession 
was  probably  determined  by  accident.  His  parents  may  have  been 
ambitious  to  behold  their  son  in  a pulpit ; he  may  in  bis  boyhood 
have  displayed  what  to  the  village  schoolmaster  seemed  remarkable 
intelligence,  or  he  may  simply  have  followed  the  instinct  which  in- 
duces so  many  young  men  to  adopt  their  father’s  calling.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  grounds  of  his  decision,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  has  been  subjected  to  one  distinct  course  of  training.  When 
a boy  who  is  intended  for  the  Church  has  learned  all  he  can  be 
taught  at  home  he  is  taken  to  the  nearest  town  in  which  there  is 
a public  school,  and  there  boarded  as  cheaply  as  may  be,  probably 
with  the  widow  of  a clergyman.  There  is  very  little  respect 
either  for  rank  or  wealth  among  German  schoolboys ; but  it  is 
natural  that  those  who  have  pocket-money  to  spend  should  associate 
with  each  other  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are  obhged  to  be 
economical.  Hence  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  the  youth 
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finds  himself  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  his  native  village, 
and  he  passes  on  to  the  University  without  escaping  from  it.  A 
respect  for  his  future  profession  restrains  him  from  indulging  in 
the  wilder  excesses  of  the  place.  In  the  lecture-rooms  he  meets 
with  men  whose  aims  and  interests  are  similar  to  his  own, 
while  the  students  of  {aw,  medicine,  and  philosophy  are  apt  to 
teep  apart  from  him  as  from  a man  who  is  pledged  to  a given 
-eet  of  opinions  and  hound  to  conform  to  certain  rules.  Still,  it 
often  happens  that  a theologian  will  abandon  his  calling  in  his 
second  or  third  term  and  devote  himself  to  some  other  branch 
of  study.  If  he  does  not  do  so  and  shows  any  marked  ability,  an 
effort  will  probably  be  made  either  to  retain  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  University  or  to  provide  a cure  for  him  in  some 
large  town,  in  which  case  his  chances  of  preferment  are  at  least  as 
good  as  those  of  his  colleagues  who  originally  belonged  to  quite  a 
different  social  sphere.  By  these  means  the  more  ambitious  and 
gifted  of  the  young  men  are  removed.  Those  who  remain  are 
generally  contented  with  the  prospect  before  them.  They  pass 
their  examinations  with  greater  or  less  credit,  and  are  in  due 
time  nominated  first  to  a country  curacy  and  then  to  a country 
' living. 

Before  he  can  enter  upon  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  a 
German  clergyman  must  have  shown  that  he  possesses  a sound 
-classical  education  and  a considerable  knowledge  of  such  divinity 
as  can  be  learned  from  books.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  respect  his 
attainments  would  contrast  favourably  with  those  of  the  average 
English  rector.  But  an  acquaintance  with  Horace  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  an  abhorrence  of  bad  tobacco,  nor  does  a knowledge 
-of  the  Fathers  imply  an  aversion  to  small  beer.  The  culture  of  the 
German  theologian  is  purely  intellectual ; his  habits  and  feelings 
remain  those  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprang.  To  dissemble  this 
'Would  be  pure  affectation  on  his  part ; and  if  he  were  to  withdraw 
from  the  harmless  amusements  of  his  neighbours  he  would  be 
mistaking  the  nature  of  his  position  as  widely  as  would  an  English 
vicar  who  took  his  seat  night  after  night  at  the  head  of  a pot- 
bouse-table. 

He  is  a peasant  with  greater  knowledge,  a wider  intellectual 
-horizon,  and  a mind  that  has  been  subjected  to  a thorough 
intellectual  discipline.  It  is  on  this  very  fact  that  his  influence 
depends.  He  meets  his  parishioners  on  an  equal  footing,  he 
shares  most  of  their  interests  and  many  of  their  prejudices,  and 
yet  hardly  a week  passes  without  some  question  arising,  in  the 
discussion  of  which,  if  he  is  a man  of  tact  and  judgment,  his 
mental  superiority  will  make  itself  felt.  Besides  this,  his  position 
renders  impartiality  easy.  He  has  no  personal  interest  in  dis- 
puted boundaries  and  doubtful  rights-of-way,  though  he  knows 
all  about  them ; and  so,  when  he  has  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  neighbours,  he  is  often  able  to  nip  a quarrel  in  the  bud,  and 
to  destroy  the  germ  of  a very  pretty  lawsuit.  These  things  are 
done  in  the  village  inn,  and  so  his  presence  there  is  often  more 
useful  than  in  the  church.  In  higher  respects,  too,  his  position 
has  its  advantages.  The  embittered  father,  the  injured  wife,  the 
contrite  penitent,  the  returning  prodigal,  can  all  come  to  him  with- 
out passing  any  social  gulf,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  and 
sympathy  with  the  life  around  him  lend  his  advice  a practical 
value  which  often  more  than  atones  for  what  some  might  consider 
its  want  of  religious  fervour.  Thus,  though  he  himself  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  embodiment  of  the  “ higher  culture,”  he  often 
exercises  a humanizing  influence  over  his  congregation  which  is  as 
wide  and  deep  as  it  is  silent. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  allows  his  learning 
entirely  to  rust.  The  ample  orchard,  with  its  ancient  fruit  trees ; 
the  garden,  in  which  a border  of  old-fashioned  flowers  is  almost 
always  to  be  found,  though  it  is  not  allowed  to  encroach  too  freely 
on  the  cabbage  or  the  potato  bed ; and  the  spacious  court,  which 
is  so  full  of  poultry  as  almost  to  resemble  a farmyard,  do  not 
occupy  all  his  time.  In  some  part  of  the  house,  as  far  as  may  be 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery,  there  is  sure  to  be  a room  whose 
floor  most  likely  is  uncarpeted,  but  whose  walls  are  well  lined 
with  bookshelves,  and  here  the  clergyman  is  always  ready  to  dis- 
cuss with  a friend  some  modern  or  mediaeval  poem,  a dark  epoch 
in  history,  or  his  chief  favourite  among  the  authors  of  antiquity. 
His  interests  are  not  wide,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  special  sub- 
ject of  his  studies  is  generally  thorough,  and  it  has  evidently  been 
acquired  for  his  own  satisfaction  without  any  ulterior  purpose.  If, 
after  passing  a pleasant  morning  in  the  study,  the  visitor  is  invited 
to  stay  to  dinner,  he  will  find  an  air  of  old-world  quiet  and  dignity 
about  the  house  distinguishing  it  from  the  dwellings  of  the  peasants 
which  in  other  respects  it  so  closely  resembles. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  upon  the  pleasant  side  of  clerical  life 
in  German  country  places  because  it  is  the  one  which  foreign 
visitors  are  least  likely  to  see.  The  clergyman’s  threadbare  coat, 
his  ungainly  manners,  his  long  pipe,  and  his  vast  capacity  for  im- 
bibing beer  at  once  attract  attention ; the  good  work  that  he  does 
is  by  its  very  nature  less  obvious.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  his  way,  or  that  he  always  suc- 
ceeds in  attaining  to  such  a position  as  that  we  have  described. 
In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  some  parishes  are  dissatisfied,  and  there 
are  villages  whose  entire  interest  in  public  life  seems  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  one  long  effort  to  thwart  and  mortify  the  incumbent, 
Such  dissension  has  rarely  if  ever  its  source  in  theology.  A 
German  is  generally  quite  content  to  allow  his  clergyman  not  only 
to  hold  but  to  preach  what  opinions  he  likes,  and  it  would  require 
an  almost  superhuman  effort  of  wrongheadedness  to  excite  his 
anger  against  any  dogma  that  has  only  been  enunciated  in  a 
sermon.  But  when  a young  man  asserts  the  privileges  of  his  office 


as  soon  as  he  is  presented  to  a living,  and  endeavours  to  exact  as  a 
right  the  consideration  that  was  shown  by  courtesy  to  his  pre- 
decessor, it  is  a different  matter ; the  whole  community  goes  into- 
a silent  but  obstinate  opposition.  His  greatest  triumphs  in  the- 
skittle-alley  excite  no  applause,  his  wittiest  stories  fall  flat,  his 
weightiest  arguments  command  no  attention,  his  best  jokes  excite 
no  laughter.  If  he  has  from  the  first  abstained  from  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  neighbours,  or  afterwards  withdraws  from  their 
society,  the  case  is  still  worse.  Everybody  bows  to  him,  but  no 
one  invites  him  into  his  house  or  thinks  of  calling  at  the  parsonage. 
By  degrees  even  the  women  and  children  cease  to  go  to  church,, 
and  thus  he  is  left  to  enjoy  his  superiority  in  solitude.  Indeed,  it 
occasionally  though  rarely  happens  that  on  some  high  festival  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a village  will  emigrate  in  a body,  on  foot  and  in 
their  waggons,  to  some  distant  church,  in  order  to  testify  their  dis- 
like of  such  a pastor.  It  is  generally  young  men,  howevei’,  who- 
get  into  difficulties  of  this  kind.  The  elder  clergy  are,  as  a rule,, 
both  respected  and  beloved,  because  they  have  learned  to  prefer 
influence  to  authority. 

Their  position  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  society  in  whichi 
they  live,  and  it  is  therefore  perfectly  adapted  to  it.  It  would  be 
impossible  under  any  other  social  conditions.  An  English  country 
parish  always  contains  two,  and  very  generally  three,  if  not  more,, 
classes  of  laymen,  and  the  vicar  would  forfeit  the  respect 
of  all  if  he  associated  on  perfectly  equal  terms  with  any  but 
the  highest.  In  Central  Germany  the  case  is  different.  The- 
peasant  proprietors  who  form  a village  differ  from  each  other  con- 
siderably in  wealth,  but  they  belong  to  a single  class ; their 
education,  manners,  and  habits  of  life  are  the  same.  The  richest 
among  them  lives  exactly  as  the  poorest  would  do  if  he  had  the 
necessary  means.  Thus  the  clergyman,  who  has  had  a better 
education  than  any — and  this  is  the  distinction  that  Germans- 
value  most  highly — at  once  takes  his  position  at  the  head  of  them 
all.  And,  as  none  of  his  parishioners  belong  to  the  higher,  so- 
none  belong  to  the  very  lowest  order  in  the  social  scale.  There 
may  be  poverty ; there  is  no  real  want  in  the  village ; the  poorest 
inhabitant  is  sure  of  a meal  if  he  asks  it  of  a neighbour.  Hence 
it  is  no  part  of  the  clergyman’s  duty  to  collect  and  to  distribute- 
alms,  except  in  a very  general  and  perfunctory  way.  It  would  be 
easy  to  follow  the  contrast  further,  but  it  is  needless  to  do  so. 
No  foreign  censure  will  induce  an  Englishman  with  any  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  doubt  that,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration any  of  those  theological  points  on  which  sects  and 
parties  differ,  no  class  in  the  community  exercises  so  wide  and  so- 
beneficial  an  influence  as  our  country  clergy.  The  task  that 
presents  itself  to  the  German  clergyman  is  far  simpler;  but  those- 
who  best  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  any  real  good  in  this- 
world,  and  who  have  most  closely  observed  the  results  of  his- 
advice  and  his  example,  will  be  least  inclined  to  underestimate  the- 
value  of  his  labours. 


PUZZLES  FOR  PEDAGOGUES.  - 

PEDAGOGUES  who  have  to  teach  the  offspring  of  the  British 
workman  in  terms  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  are 
just  now  wondering  whether  the  Legislature  meant  these  statutes 
to  be  read  as  serious  enactments,  or  studied  as  elaborate  legal 
puzzles.  Nor  is  the  case  of  their  employers — the  much-enduring- 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  undertake  the  thankless  duties  of  school 
managers — much  better.  Hard  as  the  Acts  are  to  understand  in 
themselves,  they  are  comparatively  easy  reading  till  they  become 
annotated  by  the  lawyers,  supplemented  by  official  codes  or  local 
by-laws,  explained  by  interminable  “ circulars  ” from  Whitehall, 
and,  as  has  latterly  been  the  case,  brought  to  something  like  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  by  judicial  decisions.  When  the  average 
school  manager  or  elementary  teacher  pores  over  this  great  body 
of  official  and  semi-official  literature,  in  the  wild  hope  that  he  may 
find  in  it  some  simple  guidance  as  to  his  rights  and  his  duties,  his 
powers  and  his  responsibilities,  then  indeed  he  begins  to  understand 
what  happens  when  “ reason  totters  on  its  throne.”  Here  are  two- 
illustrative  points — one  raised  some  little  time  since,  the  other 
brought  to  the  front  this  week  at  Bradford.  The  first  relates  to 
the  charging  of  school  fees — a matter  concerning  which  on© 
would  have  thought  the  Education  Acts  would  have  been  plainly 
clear.  Yet,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  has  ruled  that  school  managers  have  no  right  to  sue  parents 
for  the  school-pence  which  they  refuse  to  pay  ; and,  what  is  worse, 
the  ordinary  and  natural  recourse  to  expulsion  as  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  enforcing  payment  is  denied  them,  for  the 
law  lays  it  down  that  every  child  must  go  to  school.  In 
fact,  so  stupidly  have  the  Education  Acts  been  drawn  up  that 
at  the  present  moment,  if  parents  of  children  in  Board  schools 
were  simply  to  refuse  payment  of  fees  en  masse,  the  free-school 
system  would  be  thrust  upon  the  country  by  mere  automatic 
action  of  the  law.  One  might  say  the  force  of  folly  could  no 
further  go,  but  for  the  second  point,  now  raised  by  a magisterial 
decision  in  the  Bradford  Borough  Court.  A schoolmaster  named 
Johnson  was  charged  with  assaulting  a boy  called  Turner.  H© 
had  given  him  certain  lessons  to  prepare  at  home,  and,  as  Turner 
refused  to  learn  them,  he  was  thrashed.  Counsel  argued  that  it 
was  illegal  to'  exact  work  from  the  child  after  school  hours  against 
the  wish  of  his  parents,  and  that  the  flogging  was  therefore  an 
assault.  The  Bench,  it  is  true,  dismissed  the  summons,  but  the 
case  is  to  go  before  a higher  Court  on  appeal ; and  thus  the  coa« 
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troversy — by  no  means  a new  one— as  to  the  legality  of  “ borne 
lessons  ” enters  on  a fresh  phase  of  development. 

It  is  a fact  not  generally  known  Iluat  for  some  time  an 
agitation  has  been  growing  against  this  system  of  forcing  children 
to  learn  lessons  out  of  school  hours.  School  managers  and 
teachers  anxious  for  “results,”  on  which  grants  depend,  naturally 
try  to  stuff  as  much  into  the  heads  of  their  pupils  as  they  can, 
and  they  accordingly  endeavour  to  make  them  “ cram  ” at  home 
as  well  as  at  school.  But  the  British  workman  does  not  take 
precisely  the  same  view  of  the  case.  When  he  returns  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family  after  his  day’s  toil,  he  does  not  want  to 
have  the  only  place  he  has  to  sit  in  turned  into  a school-room, 
in  which  a number  of  noisy  children  are  monotonously  mumbling 
what  the  Americans  call  “ recitations,”  or  scratching  interminable 
rows  of  figures  on  greasy  slates  with  screeching  pencils.  His 
wife,  too,  resents  this  kind  of  thing  for  two  reasons.  The  time 
of  the  children  is  no  longer  at  her  disposal,  for  of  course  they 
cannot  nurse  the  baby,  run  errands,  or  perform  any  of  the  many 
little  household  duties  she  expects  from  them,  when  they  have 
“ home  lessons  ” to  attend  to.  Moreover,  there  is  no  accom- 
modation in  the  average  working-man’s  house  for  the  child 
student.  This,  indeed,  the  unhappy  creature  soon  discovers  when 
he  finds  the  monotony  of  study  relieved  by  periodic  cuffs  from 
the  heavy  hand  of  his  mother,  who  is  always  finding  him  “in 
the  way,”  and  perpetually  getting  into  a temper  in  consequence. 
It  needs  no  great  effort  to  imagine  how  in  such  circumstances 
“home  lessons”  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the  poor  man’s 
household.  Kor  is  it  hard  to  understand  why  the  British  work- 
man proceeded  to  grumble  when  he  found  that  he  was  expected, 
first  to  pay  a schoolmaster  for  teaching  his  children  in  school,  and 
then  expected  to  teach  them  himself,  or  let  them  teach  themselves, 
at  home  into  the  bargain.  When  he  is  paid  by  anybody  for  doing 
a piece  of  work  he  has  to  do  it.  Why,  he  asks,  should  not 
teachers  who  are  paid  to  instruct  children  instruct  them  ? We 
might,  of  course,  try  to  show  him  that  he  is  quite  mistaken 
in  this  view.  We  might  remind  him  how  the  Romans — if  Suetonius 
is  to  be  believed — held  that  the  education  of  children  ought, 
properly  speaking,  to  be  undertaken  by  parents,  and  not  by  paid 
teachers.  We  might  cite  the.  example  of  Cato,  who  would  not  let 
any  one  but  himself  teach  his  son — not  even  his  learned  slave 
Chile,  an  ancient  gerund-grinder  in  whom  the  Roman  gentry  had 
great  faith  in  those  days.  Our  British  workman  will  reply  that 
the  Romans  were  fools  if  they  chose  to  teach  their  children  them- 
selves when  the  State  paid  other  people  to  do  it  for  them,  and 
that  Cato,  if  he  were  really  as  wise  as  people  report,  would  have 
taken  precisely  the  same  view  had  he  been  a mill-hand  in  Brad- 
ford or  a dock-labourer  in  Limehouse  Hole.  The  only  question,  in 
fact,  which  the  British  workman  will  now  consider  is.  Can  the 
law  force  him  to  submit  to  this  domestic  nuisance  ? For,  if  it  can- 
not, then  he  vows,  not  without  many  oaths,  that  he  will  certainly 
not  submit  to  it.  When  he  first  showed  signs  of  rebelling,  it  is 
true,  he  greatly  shocked  Lord  Carlingford  and  the  officials  in  the 
Education  Office.  But  that  was  to  be  anticipated.  These  officials 
have  long  cherished  the  illusion  that  the  educational  machine 
they  work  is  simply  perfect,  and  that  there  is  not  a flaw,  or  the 
trace  of  one,  in  the  .A.cts  of  i860  and  1876.  Hence  nobody  was 
surprised  when  in  the  House  of  Lords,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Session,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  jauntily  assumed  that 
the  people  who  object  to  have  the  health  and  time  of  their  children 
wasted  by  “ home  lessons  ” had  no  alternative  but  submission. 
Mr.  Mundella,  we  may  observe,  was  rather  more  wary.  lie  put 
“ private  pressure  ” on  Mr.  Illingworth  and  several  other  patriots 
who  were  moved  bj' their  constituents  to  “heckle”  him  on  the 
subject,  and  they  either  withdrew  their  questions  or  abstained 
from  asking  them.  But  since  the  controversy  has  at  last  Iructi- 
fied  in  assault  and  battery  at  Bradford,  it  cannot  any  longer  be 
pooh-poohed ; and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  school  teachers  and 
managers  seriously  to  consider  what  their  powers  actually  are 
under  the  law. 

A though  the  Bradford  Borough  Court  is  quite  sure  about  these, 
people  w'ho  have  looked  carefully  into  the  Education  Acts  have 
some  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  views.  It  seems  to  us 
the  question  involved  is  simply  one  as  to  the  power  a parent  has 
over  the  disposal  of  his  child’s  time,  and  if  that  be  so,  the  puzzle 
to  a great  extent  ceases  to  be  puzzling.  The  authority  of  a parent 
is,  of  course,  only  second  in  completeness  to  that  of  the  iState; 
and,  un?ess  the  State  has  slipped  in  between  him  and  his  child,  he 
can  do  what  he  pleases  with  its  time.  So  far  as  the  present  issue 
is  concerned,  the  only  limitation  of  his  authority  is  that  set  by 
two  statutes.  The  74th  section  of  the  Act  33  and  34  Vic. 
c.  75  enacts  that  a School  Board  may  make  bylaws  requiring 
parents  of  children  between  five  and  thirteen  to  attend  school, 
and  by  a later  statute  this  permissive  power  is  made  compulsory. 
It  also  authorizes  the  Board  to  determine  the  time  during  which 
the  children  are  to  be  at  school.  The  Act  39  and  40  Vic.  c.  79, 
section  4,  declares  that  every  parent  must  cause  his  child  to  receive 
efficient  instruction  in  the  “ 3 R.’s,”  subject  to  certain  penalties; 
and  section  1 1 shows  that  this  duty  is  discharged  whenever  the 
parent  sends  his  child  to  a public  elementary  school  during  the 
hours  for  attendance  there  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  school 
managers.  But  no  other  duty  is  imposed  on  the  parent.  So  far 
as  the  statutes  go,  they  do  not  oblige  parents  to  see  that  their 
children  are  taught  save  in  school  and  during  school  hours,  nor  do 
they  give  power  to  the  teachers  to  dispose  of  the  time  of  the 
children  out  of  school  hours.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  Common 
Law  gives  them  that  power,  the  answer  is  simple.  With  regard  to 


the  parent,  the  Common  Law  imposes  no  liability  whatever  in 
respect  of  the  education  of  his  children.  With  regard  to  the 
teacher,  his  authority,  as  has  been  repeatedly  explained  by  Her 
Majesty’s  judges,  is  that  which  is  delegated  by  the  parent — namely, 
authority  to  exercise  such  “ restraint  and  correction  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  he  is  employed.” 
From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  teacher  has  all  that  portion  of 
the  parent’s  power  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Education 
Act  of  1876,  which  provides  for  the  instruction  of  children  during 
school  hours,  but  during  school  hours  only.  How,  then,  can  he 
legally  exact  work  from  a child  at  any  other  time  against  its 
father’s  wish  ? How  can  he  legally  punish  a child  for 
not  doing  work  he  has  no  right  to  exact  ? What  makes 
the  question  still  more  difficult  is,  that  we  cannot  reconcile 
the  claim  to  exact  home  lessons  with  the  section  in  the 
Act  of  1876,  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  out  of  school 
hours.  It  is,  of  course,  penal  to  employ  such  children  unless  they 
have  a “ labour  certificate,”  showing  that  they  have  got  enough 
education  to  make  them  eligible.  But  to  this  rule  there  is  one 
exception.  If  school  managers  will  look  at  the  9th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1876  they  will  find  that  a child  may  be  employed  without 
a labour  certificate,  if  it  be  found  inter  alia  “ that  such  employ- 
ment, by  reason  of  being  during  school  holidays,  or  during  the 
hours  during  lohich  school  is  not  open,  or  otherwise,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  efficient  elementary  instruction  of  such  child,  and 
that  the  child  obtains  such  instruction  by  regular  attendance  for 
full  time  at  a certified  efficient  school.”  Surely  this  proves  that 
out  of  school  hours  a parent  has  a right  to  dispose  of  his  child’s 
time  without  interference  from  the  statute,  and  that  to  flog  a child 
for  not  learning  “ home  lessons,”  when  its  parent  has  set  it  other 
work  out  of  school  hours,  is  simply  to  commit  an  outrageous 
assault.  But  it  will  be  asked  if  the  Education  Office,  in  encour- 
aging school  managers  and  teachers  to  exact  these  “ home 
lessons,”  have  nothing  on  which  they  rely  by  way  of  legal 
sanction  ? They  have ; but  its  value  may  be  easily  appraised 
when  we  say  that  it  consists  of  a casual  expression  in  par.  39  of  the 
last  circular  of  “ Instructions  ” issued  by  the  Department  to  In- 
spectors of  Schools.  These  gentlemen  are  told  that  before  they 
certify  a school  as  “ excellent  ” they  must  see  that  it  complies  with 
certain  conditions.  Among  these  is  its  provision  of  “a  regular 
system  of  home  exercises  and  arrangements  for  correcting  them 
expeditiously  and  thoroughly.”  Of  course  the  people  who  have 
written  this  have  a natural  objection  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  Act 
they  arepaid  to  administer;  and  of  such  ignorance  theywould  stand 
convicted  were  it  found  that  they  have  been  imposing  illegal  con- 
ditions on  the  granting  of  certificates  of  excellence.  But,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  a mere  departmental  “ circular  of  mstructions  ” 
to  subordinates  cannot  be  permitted  to  expand  the  meaning  or 
lengthen  the  reach  of  a penal  statute,  it  is  clear  from  the  document 
itself  that  the  writer  of  it  had  some  hazy  idea  he  was  outrunning 
his  authority.  He  limits  his  demand  for  “home  exercises” 
to  the  “ upper  classes  ” in  elementary  schools ; and  he  groups 
them  with  a great  many  other  requirements,  such  as  the 
possession  of  a good  lending  library,  and  the  display  of  a 
good  museum,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  ingenuously  “that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  one  school  will  satisfy  these 
conditions.”  If  children  must  be  thrashed  because  their  parents 
will  not  let  them  do  home  exercises,  it  is  rather  a feeble  thing  to 
rely  on  an  official  bit  of  “ word-painting,”  in  which  an  ideal  school 
is  depicted,  for  the  necessary  legal  authority.  But  then,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  so  thrashed,  and  home  lessons  are  to  be  abandoned, 
whenever  a few  parents  object  to  them,  it  is  certain  that  the 
existing  method  of  instruction  will  have  to  be  largely  modified,  if 
not  completely  revolutionized.  In  the  meantime,  school  managers 
and  teachers  carry  out  these  methods  at  their  peril — when  they 
seek  to  enforce  them  by  punishment — and  the  offspring  of  the 
British  workman  who  is  bent  upon  worrying  the  School  Board  is 
in  a pitiable  plight.  If  he  obeys  his  father,  his  teacher  thrashes 
him.  If  he  obeys  his  teacher,  the  author  of  his  being  cuffs  him 
of  nights  with  the  horny  hand  of  toil. 


THE  THEATRES. 

fT^IIE  Millionaire,  a comedy  in  four  acts,  founded  by  Mr. 

Godfrey  on  Mr.  Edmund  Yates's  novel  Kissing  the  Rod,  and 
lately  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  under  the  joint  managership 
of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  if  not  in  itself  a thoroughly 
good  play,  is  certainly  the  cause  of  some  excellent  acting.  Its 
weakness  as  a play  lies,  as  is  often  the  case  with  English  pieces, 
not  in  dialogue  or  effect — though  effect  is  much  wanting  in  the 
last  act — so  much  as  in  construction  and  naturalness,  of  which 
two  things  it  might  be  paradoxically  said  that  they  are  but  one — 
at  any  rate  for  stage  purposes.  The  types  of  character  are  well 
chosen,  and  by  no  means  ill  worked ; and  the  talk  is,  as  a rule, 
amusing,  without  being  rude  or  impossible,  and  is  sometimes  even 
brilliant ; but  the  emotion  suggested  by  the  situations  is  always 
rather  under  the  mark,  and  the  situations  themselves  rather  feebly 
managed.  “Rather  ” is,  indeed,  a word  which  might  be  used  in 
an  indicative  manner  of  the  whole  play.  Two  young  people 
are  rather  in  love  ; others  rather  object  to  it ; the  girl  marries  a 
rich  man,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  and  behaves  rather  badly  as  to 
the  means  of  bringing  about  the  marriage.  She  falls  rather "^in  love 
with  him  after  the  marriage ; and  he  is,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  very 
distressed,  always  by  remorse,  while  she  is  very  indignant  when  she 
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is  given  to  understand  that  he  has  behaved  rather  worse  than  he 
really  has.  Then  in  the  last  act  he  is  rather  ill,  and  she,  once 
again  exchanging  the  comparative  for  the  superlative,  is  very 
forgiving  and  affectionate,  and  all  ends  happily,  so  far  as  these 
two  are  concerned.  The  j'oung  man  who  was  rather  in  love 
disappears  early  in  the  play ; aud  the  disappearance  is  rather 
inartistic.  This  is  a sketch  of  the  obvious  shortcomings  of  a 
piece  which  has  some  decided  merits  to  set  against  them.  It  is 
better  considered,  better  written,  better  acted  than  most  plays  of 
the  day ; and,  with  a better  devised  last  act,  might  take  a good 
deal  higher  rank  than  it  now  can  in  critical  estimation.  One 
great  advantage  already  hinted  at  it  has,  in  that  it  affords  the 
members  of  an  especially  good  company  especially  good  oppor- 
tunities. Miss  Marion  Terry,  as  Katherine  Guy  on — the  girl  who 
marries  the  rich  man,  finds  out  afterwards  that  he  has  behaved  ill, 
and  is  finally  reconciled  to  him — has  every  occasion  for  being 
graceful  and  sympathetic ; Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree,  as  Hester  Gould, 
makes  a consistent  study  out  of  somewhat  inconsistent  materials, 
and  is  really  true  and  powerful  in  the  scene  where,  with  a 
treacherous  show  of  afiection,  she  crushes  her  rival ; and  Mrs. 
John  Wood  is  intensely  comic  and  acts  extremely  well  as  Lady 
Henmarsh.  Mr.  Clayton,  as  Streightley,  gives  another  proof  of 
how  much  study  has  done  to  improve  and  polish  his  talent; 
and  his  performance,  to  take  an  instance,  in  the  first  scene, 
which  might  easily  he  played  ill  or  played  not  at  all  by  a less 
clever  and  experienced  artist,  is  a study  for  young  actors. 
Mr.  Cecil  has  a part  which  in  his  hands  does  very  much  more 
than  play  itself,  as  it  might  be  allowed  to  do  by  a more  conventional 
actor — a part  in  which  he  shows,  though  unequally,  both  fineness 
and  force  ; and  Mr.  Sugden  gives  a singularly  lifelike  sketch  of  a 
a young  man  about  town,  marred  only  by  the  ugliness  of  some 
of  his  attitudes.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  as  a Jew  money-lender  of 
character  not  very  artistically  “ mixed  ” by  the  playwright,  pre- 
sents an  extraordinarily  subtle  piece  of  acting.  Without  one 
touch  of  over-emphasis,  he  makes  you  feel  exactly  what  the  man 
is  ; how  far  he  has  learnt  how  to  behave  in  a drawing-room  ; how 
far  he  is  conscious  of  his  shortcomings  ; how  far  he  feels  himself 
successful  in  disguising  them ; and  how  far  a natural  kindness  of 
heart  works  against  the  instincts  of  his  trade.  The  play  is  capitally 
mounted,  and  is  very  well  worth  seeing. 

At  the  Haymarket  special  interest  attaches  to  the  revival  of 
J(sc^w«,*because  Mr.  Bancroft  has  succeeded  Mr.  Coghlan  in  the 
very  trying  part  of  Loris  Ipanotf.  It  was  a daring  experiment,  or 
it  was  thought  to  be  so,  for  Mr.  Bancroft  to  appear  in  a part 
demanding  the  truest  dignity  and,  at  the  end,  the  truest  force, 
exhibited  when  the  habit  of  dignity  is  broken  through  by  the  out- 
break of  a wild  nature.  As  to  the  dignity,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  shown 
that,  in  other  forms,  often  before,  and  not  least  when  he  played 
a small  but  important  part  in  Man  and  Wife.  True  emotion  too 
he  has  shown,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  love 
scenes  aud  in  the  admirably  given  recital  of  Boris’s  wrongs 
which  occur  in  Fedora.  Op  to  the  moment  when  the  out- 
break of  Boris’s  fierceness  comes  in  the  last  act,  there  was  not 
a wrong  point  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s  acting;  and  when  that  came, 
the  only  wrongness  seemed  due  to  a nervousness  which  was  natu- 
ral enough.  It  was  wanting  not  in  strength,  but  in  the  control  of 
art,  the  completeness  which  the  optique  du  theatre  demands.  On 
the  first  night  Mr.  Bancroft’s  performance  was  full  of  insight,  in- 
terest, and  individuality.  It  was  a piece  of  acting,  and  of  good 
acting,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ; and  its  only  shortcoming 
was  in  the  direction  just  indicated.  Probably  that  has  now  been 
remedied.  For  the  rest  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  has  lost  nothing  of 
force  or  perception  as  Fedora  ; Miss  Calhoun  is  pleasing  and  clever 
as  the  Countess;  Mr.  Conway  is  somewhat  weak  as  Jeande  Siriex; 
and  Mr.  Brookfield  as  impressive  as  before  as  Gretch. 

The  only  reputation  at  all  the  worse  for  the  production  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  Burnand’s  new  “ burlesque-drama,”  produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  himself.  Shakspeare  stands 
where  Shakspeare  stood.  The  Tempest  is  The  Tempest  still,  and  the 
Gaiety  company  has  done  what  it  had  to  do  very  well.  But  the 
fame  of  the  eminent  professional  humourist  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  so  many  happy  thoughts  and  atlecting  jeux  de  mots, 
has  in  some  sort  sutfered  change. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 

There  is  no  armour  against  Fate. 

Especially,  it  may  be  added,  when  Fate  takes  on  the  shape  of  an  ambi- 
tion to  excel,  at  any  cost,  in  the  achievement  of  humour.  In  truth, 
there  is  nothing  so  fragile  as  renown ; you  may  make  it  with  a 
good  jest,  and  you  may  break  it  with  a bad  one.  This  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Burnand.  What  he  won  with  Ixion  and  Billee  Taylor 
and  Black-Eyed  Susan,  he  has  lost  with  Ariel,  or  the  Kiny  of 
the  Caliban  Island ; and  the  worst  is  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  his  misadventure.  We  have  it  on  excellent  authority 
that,  in  his  opinion,  his  travesty  of  the  story  of  Bluebeard  was  an 
advance  on  all  his  previous  essays  in  tomfoolery,  and  that  Ariel  is 
an  improvement  even  upon  Bluebeard,  all  sublime  and  star- 
ypointing  as  Bluebeard  is. 

Mr.  Burnand,  indeed,  has  rushed  in  where  Dryden  had  not 
feared  to  tread ; and  the  results  are  moving  in  no  mean  degree. 
In  his  thoughtful  way,  he  took  pains  to  tell  the  world  beforehand 
what  was  to  be  done  and  how  he  meant  to  do  it.  Speaking  urbi 
et  orbi,  he  explained,  that  he  saw  possibilities  of  burlesque  in 
The  Tem27est,  and  that  he  proposed  to  turn  these  possibilities  to 
the  best  account.  In  Prospero  he  perceived  the  makings  of 
an  idiotic  enchanter — an  enchanter  whose  strength  resided  in  I 


his  “ properties  ” ; in  Caliban,  a backward  boy,  deprived  of  his 
rights ; in  Ariel,  an  admirable  part  for  Miss  Farren,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  That  there  is  something  in  this  view  of  matters 
all  students  of  the  comic  press  will  hasten  to  admit.  There 
is  evidently  a drama  in  the  struggle  for  mastery  between 
Caliban  and  Prospero  ; and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  con- 
struct your  plot,  tell  your  story  clearly,  develop  your  characters 
by  means  of  dialogue  in  good  comic  prose,  keep  your  main  in- 
teres  well  in  hand,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Something  of  this 
(not  much,  it  is  true)  Mr.  Burnand  had  attempted  in  Bluebeard, 
the  Petitpois  of  which  noble  piece  of  buffoonery  is  understood 
to  'be  a combination — a kind  of  Cerberus,  so  to  speak — of 
Eccles  and  Digby  Grant  and  somebody  else ; and  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  why  in  Ariel  he  should  not  essay  to  repeat,  with 
improvements,  the  same  heroic  effect.  They  who  argued  thus, 
however,  had  forgotten  the  facts  of  the  case — thaX  Ariel  was  written 
for  the  Gaiety,  that  it  was  confessedly  designed  as  an  opportunity 
for  a pleasing  and  popular  actress,  and  that  the  author,  for  all  his 
revelations  and  ambitions,  might  just  as  well,  as  far  as  drama  and 
literature  are  concerned,  have  chosen  while  he  was  about  it  to 
burlesque  one  of  Bacon’s  essays,  or  the  Fifth  Proposition  in  Euclid’s 
First  Book,  or  a sermon  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s.  These,  at  least,  are 
the  conclusions  at  which  one  arrives  after  the  event.  The  new 
burlesque-drama,“  number  seven  of  the  series,”  is  not  at  all  oS'ensive, 
It  is  only  tedious.  Mr.  Burnand,  regardless  of  those  delightful 
glimpses  into  the  heart  of  his  mystery  which  he  was  pleased  to 
give  us  in  the  press,  has  done  his  work  as  carelessly  as  he 
announced  it  carefully.  His  Ariel  is  merely  a “ variety  enter- 
tainment,” with  Miss  Farren  for  the  “ star  artiste.”  There  is 
something  of  Caliban,  as  Mr.  Burnand’s  idea  of  a backward  boy ; 
something  of  Prospero,  as  Mr.  Burnand’s  idea  of  an  idiot  magician; 
and  an  infinite  deal  of  Miss  Farren.  Plot  he  has  none ; character 
he  has  none ; wit,  humour,  fun,  high  spirits,  he  has  none.  To 
burlesque  The  Tempest,  he  has  merely  written  three  “ acts  ” (they 
are  called  “acts,”  it  is  hard  to  say  why)  of  tedious  doggerel,  kept  his 
principal  actress  well  to  the  front,  contrived  a certain  number  of 
opportunities  for  the  Gaiety  chorus,  and  converted  Miranda  into  a 
part  for  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist.  The  process  is  stereotyped ; the 
result  was  a foregone  conclusion. 

Here  is  a specimen  of  the  author’s  humour: — 

I’ll  purchase  back  my  island  place  by  place, 

Then  buy  the  world,  and  then  I’ll  buy  up  space. 

Lovely  green  wolluml  Every  place  I mean 
To  own,  and  I’ve  begun  with  Walham  Green. 

It  is  Caliban  who  speaks,  and  the  “ green  wollum  ” of  the  poet  is 
the  second  volume  of  Prospero ’s  book : — 

Called  “ Some  Receipts  for  Parlour  Magic,  or 
The  Conjurer’s  Digest  of  Magic  Lore,” 

By  Bradshaw  the  Conveyancer. 

Of  course  Prospero,  being  a principal  personage,  has  a song  to 
himself;  and,  equally  of  course,  as  his  author  is  Mr.  Burnand, 
his  ditty  is  majestically  suggestive  of  music-halls  and  “'Lion 
Comiques.”  As  thus: — 

Hanky-panky,  cockalorum  presto. 

Wizard  of  the  Rorth,  South,  East,  and  West  oh! 

Observe  there’s  no  deception,  I appeal  to  any  one. 

There’s  nothing  up  my  sleeve  believe,  and  that’s  how  it’s  done. 

This,  however,  is  seriously  dramatic.  In  his  lighter  moments  Mr. 
Burnand  is  not  a whit  less  remarkable.  This,  for  instance,  is  how 
Miranda  talks  to  the  Fairies — that  is  to  say,  the  Gaiety  chorus: — 

Living  with  Nobodies  who  move  so  breezily. 

Serene  Transparencies,  seen  through  so  easily. 

Things  on  whom  dress  improvers  will  not  sit. 

Spirits ! I don’t  believe  in  you  a bit. 

This,  it  is  to  he  noted,  is  Mr.  Burnand  in  his  most  pedestrian  and 
his  least  ambitious  mood.  When  he  sets  himself  thoroughly  on 
his  mettle,  he  becomes  really  impressive.  This  is  how,  to  a 
melody  made  by  Herr  Meyer  Lutz,  his  Ariel  describes  himself  : — 

Changing  my  form,  ever  changing  my  name. 

As  over  the  place  I range, 

I’m  tinkery,  tailory. 

Soldiery,  sailory, 

Thiefery,  gaolery, 

Huntery,  whalery, 

Turkery,  Pashery, 

Crawlery,  Masherj^, 

Anything  for  a change.  • 

This  is  perhaps  enough.  The  rest  may  well  be  silence. 

Of  the  way  in  which  Ariel  is  acted  and  sung  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  Miss  Farren  is  only 
Miss  Farren.  In  the  last  act,  however,  Miss  Farren  appears  as 
a Boulogne  fishwife,  with  a charming  dress  and  a song  in  broken 
French.  The  little  sketch  she  gives  is  excellent,  in  speech, 
manner,  bearing,  and  gesture  alike.  It  is  the  best  thing  she  has 
done  this  many  a day  ; and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  she  did 
it  earlier  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  the  Prospero  of  the 
piece,  has  a stupid  and  impossible  part.  Mr.  Elton,  as  Caliban, 
is  conventionally  grotesque  and  singularly  agile ; he  acts  feebly, 
but  he  dances  admirably  well.  Mr.  Warde  is  seen  in  a won- 
derful hornpipe,  and  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton  in  a very  pretty 
costume,  which  she  wears  with  all  possible  grace.  There  is  some 
lively  music,  and  there  are  some  good  and  eilective  bits  of  scene- 
painting and  arrangement ; and  that  is  all. 
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THE  CESAREWITCH. 

Few  people  who  have  not  tried  it  know  what  a difficult  thing 
it  is  to  make  a good  handicap.  Opinions  may  difi'er  as  to  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  races  of  that  description,  hut  there 
can  he  no  douht  that  handicapping  is  an  art  which  requires 
observation,  judgment,  study,  skill,  and  memory.  To  make  a 
handicap  like  the  Cesarewitch  demands  labours  which  have  much 
in  common  with  those  of  compiling  a dictionary,  writing  a Brad- 
shaw, drawing  up  a share  list,  and  calculating  the  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars.  To  all  this  must  be  added  some  personal  knowledge 
of  the  horses  and  also  of  the  characters  of  their  owners  and 
trainers.  How  handicappers  must  loath  racing  and  the  very  name 
of  race-horses ! If  we  wished  to  prevent  our  sons  from  having  a 
taste  for  the  Turf,  we  would  make  them  learn  to  compile  handicaps 
fi:om  their  earliest  youth,  and  we  feel  confident  that  they  would 
hate  racing  even  more  than  the  average  schoolboy  hates  algebra 
and  Euclid.  Yet  dry  as  is  the  process  of  handicapping,  few  men 
were  fonder  of  racing  than  its  great  professor.  Admiral  Eous, 
and  he  used  to  take  a grim  pleasure  in  what  he  called  his  “ game 
of  weights.”  It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  compare  the 
efforts  of  that  great  amateur  with  the  professional  work  of  the 
present  day ; but  in  fairness  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  of  late 
years  the  official  handicapping  has  been  exceedingly  good. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a good  sign  when  the  heavily-weighted 
horses  are  well  backed  for  a handicap ; it  was,  therefore,  very 
satisfactory  to  see  Corrie  Roy,  the  mare  whose  name  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  handicap  for  the  late  Cesarewitch,  made  the  first 
favourite  early  last  month.  Not  only  was  the  weight  allotted  to 
her  the  heaviest  in  the  handicap,  but  it  was  an  exceptionally 
severe  one,  being  9 st.  8 lbs.,  or  15  lbs.  more  than  the  heaviest 
burden  ever  carried  to  victory  in  the  Cesarewitch.  Corrie  Roy 
had  herself  won  the  Cesarewitch  last  year  under  the  heaviest 
weight  on  record;  but  15  lbs.  was  an  immense  addition  to  it, 
especially  as  the  twelve  month’s  increase  in  her  age  did  not  render 
her  liable  to  any  extra  weight.  Yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  was  an  extraordinary  mare,  especially  over  long  courses ; and 
there  was  no  saying  what  weight  she  might  not  be  capable  of 
carrying.  Last  August  she  won  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap  in  a 
common  canter  by  three  lengths  when  carrying  the  enormous 
weight  of  9 st.  12  lbs.,  and  she  won  the  Goodwood  Stakes  under 
9st.  still  more  easily.  About  the  middle  of  September  she  was  a 
very  strong  first  favourite  at  to  i ; but  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  it  was  said  that  she  was  not  doing  quite  enough  hard  work 
to  satisfy  the  touts,  and  she  went  down  a little  in  the  betting.  As 
the  day  of  the  race  drew  near  she  was  again  reported  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  taking  her  full  share  of  gallops.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  well  with  the  mare ; but  backers  felt  nervous 
about  her  chance  when  they  considered  the  burden  she  would 
have  to  carry  over  an  exceptionally  long  course,  in  a race  that  is 
always  run  at  a strong  pace,  with  a tiring  finish  up  an  incline 
which  makes  every  extra  pound  tell  upon  its  bearer. 

Hackness,  the  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire  of  last  year,  was 
another  mare  that  became  first  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch.  She 
had  been  much  fancied  for  the  Cesarewitch  of  last  year,  but  for 
some  reason  of  his  own,  her  owner  thought  proper  to  scratch  her  a 
day  or  two  before  the  race.  Her  public  form  this  year  did  nut 
entitle  her  to  favouritism,  but  the  Cesarewitch  was  understood  to 
he  what,  in  racing  slang,  is  called  her  “ journey,”  and  she  was  not 
overburdened  with  weight  at  7 st.  4 lbs.  Quicklime  had  been 
to  a great  extent  reserved  for  the  Cesarewitch  this  year,  but  his 
form  was  thoroughly  exposed  last  season,  and  a fortnight  before 
the  Cesarewitch  a splendid  public  trial  of  the  horse  took  place 
in  the  Triennial  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  h'irst  October  Meeting. 
In  this  race  he  had  run  over  a course  almost  as  long  as  that 
of  the  Cesarewitch,  and  he  had  finished  within  a neck  of  Dutch 
Oven.  Dutch  Oven  had  w'on  easily,  for  Archer  waited  with  her 
and  took  her  up  to  Quicklime  quite  at  the  end  of  the  race, 
but  nevertheless  this  was  a great  improvement  on  Quicklime’s 
form  with  the  same  mare  in  the  St.  Leger  of  1882.  In  that 
race  Quicklime  had  been  unplaced,  and  now  he  had  at  any  rate 
made  Dutch  Oven  gallop.  Another  horse  that  had  been  un- 
placed in  the  St.  Leger  last  year  was  Sweetbread,  but  Sweetbread 
was  now  handicapped  at  8 st.  13  lbs.,  while  Quicklime  was  only  to 
carry  7 st.  8 lbs.  It  was  probable  that  Dutch  Oven  was  at  least 
some  pounds  better  than  Sweetbread,  but  her  running  with  Quick- 
lime at  the  First  October  Meeting  did  not  imply  that  she  could 
give  much  more  than  19  lbs.  to  him,  which  was  the  allowance  he 
was  to  receive  from  Sweetbread.  How  much  better  again  was 
Corrie  Roy  supposed  to  be  than  Dutch  Oven  that  she  should  give 
Quicklime  2 st.  A mare  that  was  handicapped  to  give  that 
weight  to  a horse  that  had  won  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at 
Ascot  must  indeed  have  been  highly  estimated.  Quicklime  had 
only  to  allow  a pound  more  to  the  horse  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
handicap,  and  was  he  no  more  than  half  way  between  the  very 
worst  and  the  very  best  horse  in  the  race?  Don  Juan  was  one  of 
the  light-weight  division  that  found  his  way  into  high  favour. 
He  had  only  won  a moderate  handicap,  but  he  was  in  the  Cesare- 
witch at  5 st.  10  lbs.  Perhaps  the  strongest  thing  in  his  favour 
was  the  large  amount  of  money  for  which  he  was  backed.  One 
of  the  most  important  qualities  in  a Cesarewitch  horse  is  staying, 
and  among  the  most  noted  stayers  in  training  was  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort’s  Faugh-a-Ballagh.  Last  year  he  had  run  Foxhall  to 
a neck  in  the  Ascot  jDup,  over  two  miles  and  a half,  and  this 
year  he  had  run  second  to  Barcaldine  for  the  Orange  Cup,  over 
three  miles.  He  had  also  won  the  Alexandra  Plate  this  season 


at  Ascot,  over  three  miles,  beating  Wallenstein,  from  whom  he 
was  receiving  12  lbs.  Besides  this  he  had  won  a couple  of  minor 
races  this  year.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  put  very  lightly  into  the 
handicap  at  8 st.  I lb.,  but  Sweetbread  was  handicapped  1 2 lbs. 
more  heavily,  and  he  was  placed  21  lbs.  below  Corrie  Roy.  He 
is  a great  striding  horse,  and  although  he  may  not  have  a great 
turn  of  speed,  he  runs  very  honestly  throughout  a long  race,  and 
uses  what  speed  he  posse.sses  with  unflinching  gameness  at  the 
finish.  Tonans,  a five-year-old,  carrying  7 st.  i lb.,  who  had  been 
a very  moderate  performer  in  public,  was  backed  at  a shortish  price 
on  his  private  reputation.  His  appearance  was  rather  in  his 
favour,  considering  the  light  weight  he  had  to  carry,  but  he  might 
have  shown  a little  more  quality. 

Witchcraft,  a three-year-old,  by  Kingcraft,  carrying  6 st.  7 lbs., 
had  won  three  races  last  year,  but  she  had  run  half  a dozen  times 
unsuccessfully  this  season.  Limestone,  an  own  brother  to  Quicklime, 
but  a year  older,  and  handicapped  3 lbs.  lower,  was  a good  deal 
backed  at  long  odds,  but  his  performances  did  not  entitle  him  to 
any  great  respect.  An  Irish  three-year-old  colt,  called  Cosmos, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  had  won  four  races  this  year 
in  his  own  country,  and  he  was  now  to  carry  6 st.  5 lbs.  As  he 
was  in  the  same  stable  with  Ossian  and  City  Arab,  it  was  sup- 
^ posed  that  his  backers  had  good  reason  for  thinking  he  had  some 
chance  of  victory.  The  American  mare  Girofle,  a six-year-old  by 
Leamington,  put  into  the  handicap  at  8 st.  i lb.,  was  backed  to 
win  an  immense  stake.  Her  only  public  performance  in  England 
had  been  in  the  race  for  the  last  Goodwood  Cup,  when  she  had 
been  the  last  of  the  five  competitors  to  pass  the  winning-post. 
Sachem,  another  American-bred  horse,  was  a four-year-old,  handi- 
capped at  7 st.  I lb.  This  had  been  one  of  the  most  unlucky 
horses  in  training.  He  had  run  fifteen  times  without  ever  winning 
a race,  and  yet  be  had  been  placed  six  times  for  different  races, 
including  the  Derby,  the  St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes  at  Ascot,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes,  and  the  great  Free  Handicap  at  the 
Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting. 

Before  describing  the  race,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  to  mind  the 
Cesarewitch  course,  which  is  part  of  the  famous  old  Beacon 
course.  The  start  takes  place  seven  furlongs'  from  the  Beacon 
starting-post,  and  for  rather  more  than  half  a mile  the  course  is 
perfectly  straight ; then,  after  crossing  an  occupation  road,  there 
is  a very  slight  bend  to  the  right,  which  leads  into  another 
straight  piece  of  three  furlongs,  known  as  Choke  Jade.  This 
brings  us  up  to  the  Devil’s  Ditch,  the  well-known  ancient  earth- 
work which  crosses  Newmarket  Heath.  Through  this  earth- 
work a gap  has  been  cut,  and  on  entering  it  the  course  turns  a 
little  to  the  left,  and  on  leaving  it  sharply  to  the  right.  These 
two  turns  and  the  gap  occupy  about  a furlong.  We  now  enter  a 
beautiful  long  straight  piece  of  course,  a mile  and  a quarter  long, 
which  leads  right  up  to  the  winning-post,  and  we  are  passing  the 
starting-post  of  the  course  known  as  Across  the  Flat.  In  rather 
more  than  a furlong  we  come  to  the  Abingdon  Mile  starting-post, 
and  a furlong  further  on  we  pass  the  Rowley  Mile  starting-post, 
which  is  the  place  from  which  the  horses  start  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas.  After  this  we  come  to  nothing  in  particular  for  half  a 
mile,  when  we  reach  the  winning-post  of  the  course  known  as  the 
First  Five  Furlongs  of  the  Abingdon  Mile;  in  less  than  a furlong 
we  come  to  the  Two-Year-Old  winning-post,  and  a furlong  further 
on  we  pass  the  Ditch  Mile  winning-post,  which  is  a sort  of  halfway 
houseonthelongBeaconCour.se.  Here  are  the  Bushes,  and  then  follows 
a decline  known  as  the  Bushes  Hill,  and  after  descending  this  fur 
rather  more  than  a furlong,  we  come  to  the  winning-post  of  the 
Abingdon  Mile.  We  are  now  in  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  or  the 
Dip,  as  it  is  often  called,  from  which  a rather  steep  incline  of  about 
a furlong  leads  up  to  the  winning-post. 

The  twenty-two  starters  arrived  at  the  post  considerably  before 
the  appointed  time,  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  getting  them 
away.  At  first  they  ran  in  an  unbroken  line,  and  then  the  running 
was  made  by  Bendigo,  a three-year-old,  carrying  6 st.  9 lbs.,  who 
was  followed  by  Faugb-a-Ballagh,  Cosmos,  and  Don  Juan.  The 
field  kept  in  very  close  order  until  Choke  Jade  was  passed,  but 
when  they  went  through  the  gap,  several  horses  that  had  been  in 
a forward  position  lost  their  places.  As  they  came  into  the  flat, 
after  leaving  the  gap,  Bendigo  was  still  leading,  and  Faugh-a- 
Ballagh,  Don  .Tuan,  Cosmos,  Hackness,  and  Sachem  were  all 
running  well  at  this  part  of  the  race.  Corrie  Roy,  Girofle,  and  the 
stable-companions.  Quicklime  and  Limestone,  were  a little  behind 
them,  but  not  far  away.  They  passed  the  T.Y.O.  winning-post 
without  much  change,  but  at  tbe  Ditch-mile  winning-post  the 
field  was  beginning  to  straggle  very  much.  At  the  Bushes, 
Bendigo  was  still  leading,  but  Cosmos,  Sachem,  Don  Juan,  and  a 
horse  called  Preferment  were  all  in  the  front  rank.  Qiucklime, 
Limestone,  and  Sweetbread  were  also  close  to  the  leading  horses, 
but  they  were  already  hard  ridden.  In  descending  the  Bushes 
hill,  Bendigo  was  beaten,  and  Cosmos  took  the  lead,  followed  by 
Don  Juan  and  Hackness.  Tonans  was  the  nearest  of  the  rest  of 
the  field,  and  Sachem,  who  had  been  running  very  well,  followed 
in  his  wake.  In  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  the  race  evidently  lay 
between  Cosmos,  Hackness,  and  Don  Juan.  When  they  began  to 
ascend  the  hill,  Don  Juan  and  Hackness  passed  Cosmos,  and  Don 
Juan  soon  got  the  best  of  it.  Hackness  ran  gamely,  but  her  extra 
weight  told  its  tale  on  the  rising  ground,  and  little  Martin  kept 
Don  Juan  going  at  his  best  pace  as  far  as  the  winning-post, 
securing  the  race  by  a length.  Cosmos  was  a length  behind 
Hackness ; Tonans  was  at  his  quarters,  and  Sachem  was  fifth. 
Don  Juan  is  bred  to  stay,  being  by  John  Davis,  by  Voltigeur, 
while  his  grand-sire  and  grand-dam  on  his  dam’s  side  were 
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respectively  by  Touchstone  and  Sir  Hercules.  Non-betting  men 
generally  like  to  see  the  best  horse  win,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  object  of  a handicap  is  to  give  the  worst,  as  well 
as  the  best  horse,  a chance  of  victory.  Last  j^ear  the  Cesarewitch 
was  won  under  a very  heavy  weight,  so  it  seems  fair  enough  that 
it  should  have  been  won  this  year  under  a very  light  one. 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINER'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

WE  are  glad  to  join  in  the  congratulations  which  have  from 
many  sides  greeted  the  republication  in  anew  and  connected 
form  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  standard  historical  works.  Mr.  Gardiner  is 
not  one  of  those  writers  of  history,  occasionally  to  be  found  even  in 
high  literary  places,  with  whom  a first  edition  is  something  like  a 
rough  proof  sent  forth  to  be  pencilled  over  by  the  suggestions  of 
friends  and  critics,  and  to  be  amended  with  alacrity  by  the  second 
thoughts  of  the  author  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  so 
much  under  the  spell  of  his  own  judgment  on  things  great  or  small 
as  to  be  incapable  of  modifying  an  opinion  once  expressed,  or  re- 
vising a narrative  once  put  together,  like  some  popular  favourites 
for  whom,  after  their  books  have  been  written,  archives  open  and 
new  arguments  come  to  light  in  vain.  His  histories,  accordingly, 
could  afford  to  wait,  as  the  earliest  of  the  series  has  waited,  during 
the  better  part  of  a generation  before  reaching  a second  edition  ; but 
now  that  after  an  interval  of  many  years  they  are  re-issued,  their 
readers  are  allowed  to  profit  by  an  irntiring  research  which  has 
only  served  to  invigorate  a judgment  alwav's  distinguished  by 
soundness  as  well  as  by  acumen.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a matter 
for  regret  that,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  volumes  extending 
from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  disgrace  of  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  the  opportuijity  for  a revised  edition,  or  of  any  second  edition 
at  all,  should  have  been  so  long  in  coming.  These  volumes 
have  for  some  time  been  a possession  coveted  in  vain  by  younger 
historical  students  out  of  reach  of  accommodating  libraries. 
That  a work  which  is  not  merely  the  best  book,  but  from 
some  points  of  view  the  only  book,  on  a very  important  period 
of  English  history,  should  have  been  for  some  years  out  of  print 
without  the  public  demand  for  it  being  of  such  a nature  as  at 
once  to  lead  to  a reprint  is  not  a very  encouraging  sign  as  to 
the  progress  of  historical  studies  in  this  country.  However,  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  narrative — so  far,  at  least,  as  he  has  carried  it  at 
present — will  now,  by  means  of  this  continuous  edition,  assume 
its  proper  place  in  the  catena  classicorum  of  our  national  history. 
There  are  links  enough  missing  in  the  chain,  it  is  true  ; of  some 
that  we  had  all  hoped  to  see  before  long  inserted  in  its  sequence 
death  has  defeated  the  expectation  ; others,  placed  there  for  a time 
by  the  voice  of  our  age,  are  not  “ of  that  self  metal  ” as  their 
companions,  and  are  only  standard  histories  faute  de  7meu.v.  Cut 
we  greatly  mistake  if  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  History  of  England  our 
times  have  giot  produced  a work  destined  to  teach  many  a genera- 
tion after  them  the  true  historical  antecedents  and  conditions  of 
the  greatest  political  struggle  through  which  our  nation  has 
passed.  The  mere  historical  learning  of  which  Mr.  Gardiner's 
writings  give  proof  on  every  page  would  not  perhaps  of  itself 
assure  to  them  such  a future ; for  among  the  works  of  English 
historians  round  the  leaves  of  which  the  dust  has  peacefully 
gathered  there  are  more  solid  and  thorough  books  thp.u  is  some- 
times supposed ; and  at  no  time  is  it  so  diflicult  to  arrive  at  a final 
solution  of  historical  questions  as  in  ours,  when  even  the  Vatican 
assumes  a mien  of  readiness  to  give  up  its  dead.  The  History 
which  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  English  students  will 
owe  some  at  least  of  its  vitality  to  the  yein  of  genuine  patriotism 
which  runs  through  it,  unobtrusively  indeed,  but  unmistakably. 
It  is  the  patriotism  of  a scholar  who  neither  wastes  his  time  upon 
smart  comparisons  and  half- analogies,  nor  tries  to  irrigate  by  the 
currents  of  history  some  trim  little  political  philosophy  of  his 
own,  but  who  knows  that  the  greatness  of  his  country  is  the  work 
of  a succession  of  ages,  each  with  its  own  conception  of  the  task 
incumbent  upon  it.  And,  as  it  is  the  highest  function  of  the  histo- 
rian to  explain  the  actions  of  the  past  in  connexion  with  the  moral 
forces  at  work  in  and  through  them,  so  Mr.  Gardiner,  by  his 
consistent  endeavour  to  render  historical  justice  to  both  sides 
of  the  great  conflict  treated  by  him,  illustrates  the  real  condi- 
tions of  our  national  stability  and  of  our  national  progress.  He 
does  not  underrate  the  seriousness  of  that  conflict  which  endured 
for  “ eighty-four  long  and  stormy  years  ” ; but  it  is  not  to  him 
either  the  revolt  of  reason  against  unreason,  or  the  vainly  resisted 
self-assertion  of  natural  rights,  or  the  insistence  by  one  side  on  the 
performance  of  a contract  ignored  by  the  other.  He  has  a very 
clear  opinion  as  to  tfieside  with  which  the  future  lay,  but  he  does 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  some  of  the  country’s  strongest  intel- 
lectual power  and  most  zealous  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
State  exerted  themselves  in  an  opposite  direction.  “ England,” 
he  says  in  a very  noteworthy  passage  on  Bacon's  theory  of  govern- 
ment, which  he  has  done  well  in  substantially  reprinting,  “had  to 
work  cut  the  problem  of  government  unaided  by  experience,  and 
was  entering,  like  Columbus,  upon  a new  world,  where  there  was 
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nothing  to  guide  her  but  her  own  high  spirit  and  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  her  sons.” 

The  changes  introduced  in  this  new  edition  consist  partly  of 
new  matter  and  partly  of  the  re-arrangement  of  old.  In  touch- 
ing on  the  latter  first,  we  hardly  like  to  begin  by  regretting  that 
it  should  have  been  thought  unadvisable  to  allow  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  new  edition  to  correspond  in  their  contents  to  the 
first  work  of  the  original  series.  Publishers  may  have  their 
reasons  for  affecting  the  enjambement  of  volumes  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  adopted  by  transferring  his  chapter  on  the  disgrace  of 
Chief  J ustice  Coke  from  the  end  of  the  second  volume  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third,  and  substituting  in  its  place  a chapter  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  introductory  (as  to  Raleigh’s  voyages), 
and  the  rest  (as  to  the  abandonment  of  the  French  marriage  pro- 
ject) is  of  secondary  importance.  The  history  of  much  of  James’s 
unfortunate  foreign  policy,  together  with  the  narrative  of 
Raleigh’s  last  expedition  and  end,  fills  Mr.  Gardiner’s  third 
volume,  to  which  this  chapter  would  have  formed  the  most 
suitable  opening  ; while  on  the  other  hand  the  dismissal  of  Coke 
marks  an  epoch,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  has  well  pointed  out,  in  con- 
stitutional history.  The  very  striking  passage  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  xxii.  in  the  new  edition,  where  occasion  is  taken  from  the 
date  of  Shakspeare’s  death  to  remind  the  reader  bow,  with  the 
greatness  the  harmony  of  the  Elizabethan  age  had  departed,  loses 
much  of  its  effect  in  being  transplanted  from  the  close  of  the 
volume  which  has  narrated  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  King  and  the  Commons.  In  other  respects  Mr. 
Gardiner  has,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  rearranged  his  text  with 
advantage  to  the  lucidity  and  ease  of  his  narrative.  Of  his  intro- 
ductory chapter  he  has  judiciously  condensed  the  earlier  part  into 
two  or  three  pages ; the  whole  sketch,  as  he  reminds  us,  will  be 
found  “ in  a more  mature  form”  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  English  History,  written  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Mulliiiger.  No  more  satisfactory  outline  of  the  kind  exists,  and 
Mr.  Mullinger’s  part  of  the  work  only  needs  amplification  and 
revision  to  make  the  whole  book  invaluable  to  students  and 
teachers.  In  the  new  introductory  chapter  we  must  ask  permission 
in  passing  to  take  exception  to  the  foot-note  about  Chaucer,  which 
begs  the  point  at  issue  ; and  to  regret  that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  not 
rewritten  the  passage  concerning  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which 
represents  the  people  of  England  as  letting  Richard  HI.  and  the 
future  Henry  VH.  flght  it  out  at  Bosworth,  after  having  in  some 
way  attained  to  the  knowledge  that  they  were  “ competitors  of 
equal  ability.”  The  chapter  very  appropriately  closes  with  a rapid 
survey  of  Church  history  under  Elizabeth,  transferred  from  the 
third  chapter  of  the  earlier  edition;  so  that  a second  chapter 
now  appropriately  follows,  partly  rewritten  from  other  portions 
of  the  book,  on  Church  and  State  in  Scotland.  The  very 
noteworthy  demonstration  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was, 
in  point  of  I'act,  deserted  by  the  higher  Scottish  nobility, 
notwithstanding  the  share  which  the  latter  had  had  in  the  Re- 
formation, thus  becomes  even  clearer  than  it  was  in  the  earlier 
edition.  The  very  creation  of  the  Tulchan  bishops  was  a victory 
for  the  aristocracy,  wdiich  loftily  stayed  away  from  the  General 
Assemblies.  The  nobles  helped  the  King  to  reduce  Edinburgh  to 
submission  in  1597;  and,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  points  out,  had  Lindsay 
of  Balcarres’s  notable  scheme  of  introducing  representatives  of  the 
Kirk  into  Parliament  been  actually  pressed,  it  is  the  nobles  whose 
resistance  to  the  scheme  would  have  formed  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  success.  Additional  clearness  is  again  obtained  by 
relating  the  history  of  Irish  afl’airs  consecutively  at  the  close  of 
the  first  volume.  Chichester  is  the  hero  of  this  portion  of  the 
story,  whose  name  stands -lorth  in  the  list  of  Irish  viceroys,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Chesterfield  and  a few  others  at  later  dates,  in 
demurrer  to  the  courteous  epigram  that  the  history  of  the  English 
government  of  Ireland  is  that  of  the  government  of  a quick-witted 
by  a stupid  people.  In  Chichester’s  case,  we  may  further  observe, 
it  was  certainly  not  the  “ Castle”  which  swayed  the  policy  of  the 
Government  at  home.  The  Deputy’s  plan  lor  the  settlement  of 
Ulster,  which  “ w'ould  have  treated  with  the  Irish  as  being  the 
actual  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  would  only  have  admitted  the 
colonists  after  the  bargain  with  the’ natives  had  bien  completed,” 
was  rejected  in  favour  of  that  proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
nominated  by  the  English  Privy  Council,  who  “ were  ready  to  look 
upon  the  map  of  the  north  of  Ireland  as  if  it  had  been  a sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  to  settle  natives  and  colonists  in  any  way  which 
might  appear  at  the  time  to  be  most  convenient.”  However  well 
these  Commissioners  may  individually  have  been  acquainted  with 
Irish  affairs,  they  committed  the  radical  error  of  estranging  the 
element  of  loyalty,  or  at  least  of  eventual  loyalty,  which  existed 
in  the  native  population  ; and  they  thus  permanently  established 
the  dualism  to  which  part  of  Ireland  owes  much  of  its  relative 
prosperity,  but  which  has  come  to  form  the  most  perplexing  side 
of  the  Irish  difficulty.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  recusants,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  of  a more  tolerant  system  seems  to 
have  come  in  the  first  instance  from  the  English  Council ; but,  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  thinks. 

This  order  cannot  have  been  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  the  Deputy.  He 
had  engaged  liimself  in  repressive  measures,  not  from  any  persecuting 
spirit,  blit  because  he  believed  that  the  religion  of  the  Catliolics  made  them 
enemies  to  order  and  government.  He  gave  way,  like  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  1829,  without  modifying  his  opinion  in  the  least,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  his  measures  had  provoked  a spirit  of  resistance  which  was  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  State  than  the  elements  which  he  had  attempted  to 
repress. 

Chichester  was  at  the  same  time  no  Callicratidas.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  O’Dogherty's  rebellion,  followed  by  that  of  O’Hanlon’s, 
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he  “ allowed  it  to  he  understood  that  he  would  pardon  no  man 
unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  put  some  of  his  comrades  to 
death.”  The  consequence  was  so  shameful  an  episode  as  that  of 
the  massacre  on  Tory  Island  contrived  hy  Sir  Henry  Foliot,  and 
reported  hy  him  with  virtuous  satisfaction  to  the  Deputy.  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  done  well  to  insert  a brief  account  of  this  massacre 
in  his  new  edition ; for,  as  he  truly  remarks,  “ that  an  English 
officer  could  originate  such  a tragedy,  and  calmly  recount  it  after- 
wards, goes  far  to  explain  why  it  was  that  even  the  Government 
in  favour  of  the  natives  did  not  go  far  to  win  the  Celtic  heart 
from  their  own  chieftains.”  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Chichester’s  recall  in  1615  was  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to 
engage  in  a further  course  of  persecution  of  the  steady  systematic 
hind  recommended  by  his  successor.  Sir  Oliver  St.  John.  The 
Irish  Parliamentary  history  of  the  years  1613-1615  forms  an 
interesting  sequel  to  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  period  of 
Chichester’s  government,  and  includes  the  truly  Irish  episode  of 
the  double  election  of  Speaker,  when,  after  the  minority  had  con- 
trived to  seat  their  candidate  in  the  chair,  the  tellers  of  the 
majority  dropped  the  duly  elected  Speaker,  the  philosophical  Sir 
John  Davies,  in  his  opponent’s  lap. 

The  additions  made  hy  Mr.  Gardiner  to  the  text  and  notes  of 
his  earlier  volumes  are  mainly  due  to  sources  of  information  which 
have  been  opened  since  their  publication.  Among  these  are,  of 
course,  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  both  English  and  Irish, 
which  have  been  issued  within  the  last  twenty  years,  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  historian’s  own 
published  labours.  Of  MS.  sources  he  specifies  among  others 
the  letters  preserved  at  Hatfield,  and  the  aeries  of  Roman  tran- 
scripts in  the  Record  Office,  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  calendared 
for  the  use  of  the  public  at  large.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
former  have,  in  any  special  way,  contributed  to  affect  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  estimate  of  Salisbury,  which  remains  essentially  the 
same  as  that  given  in  the  earlier  edition.  With  regard  to  his 
financial  administration,  however,  Mr.  Gardiner  shows,  in  reference 
to  a caustic  criticism  of  Mr.  Spedding’s,  the  injustice  of  the  anti- 
thesis that  “ the  total  result  of  his  financial  administration  appears 
to  have  been  the  halving  of  the  debt,  at  the  cost  of  almost  doubling 
the  deficiency.”  While  the  former  was  the  result  of  Salisbury’s 
own  labour,  he  had  little  control  over  the  expenditure.  Among 
the  reasons  given  by  Bacon  for  the  increase  of  expenditure  since 
the  death.of  King  James’s  aged  and  “ barren  ” predecessor  is  not  in- 
cluded the  temperament  of  King  James  himself.  He  could  not 
say  “no”  either  to  the  petitions  of  his  favourites  or  to  the  demands 
of  his  own  whims  ; moreover,  his  Queen  lived  for  her  pleasures, 
and  there  perhaps  never  was  an  age  in  which  the  pleasures  of 
Court  and  society,  more  especially  those  of  a more  refined  and 
artistic  kind,  were  of  a relatively  more  costly  nature.  In  1609 
James  entailed  upon  the  Crown  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  which 
were  then  in  his  possession ; but  he  did  not  bind  his  hands  against 
giving  away  ready  money,  which  was  equally  welcome  to  the 
sturdy  beggars  about  the  Court.  But  for  this  recklessness  in  ex- 
penditure the  Great  Contract,  the  failure  of  which  is  not  to  be 
laid  at  Salisbury’s  door,  would  have  adequately  met  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Crown.  At  all  events  he  was  spared  the  humiliation 
— for  it  became  such  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  response  elicited — 
of  recommending  a benevolence  like  that  of  the  year  1614.  With 
regard  to  Salisburj^’s  foreign  policy,  we  notice  that  Mr.  Gardiner, 
in  his  parting  summary,  no  longer  speaks  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish  pension  as  “ the  great  blot  of  his  life.”  Big  words  are 
rarely  in  the  historian’s  way,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  hard-working  English  Minister  “permitted  himself  to  decline 
so  far  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  ” are  in  truth  almost  as  obscure 
as  when  Mr.  Gardiner  first  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  a statesman 
who  has  as  few  partisans  among  later  writers  as  he  had  in  his 
lifetime.  The  most  innocent  explanation  of  his  conduct — which, 
in  fact,  amounts  to  his  having  taken  pay  for  rendering  services  of 
no  real  political  importance — is  certainly  favoured  by  the  rumour, 
mentioned  by  Northampton  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  that  Salisbury 
was  likewise  in  receipt  of  a pension  from  France.  The  fact  does 
not  admit  of  dispute  that  neither  publicly  nor  privately  was  the 
policy  of  Spain  and  an  intimate  alliance  between  her  and  England 
sijpported  by  her  pensioner.  Of  Salisbury's  unpopularity  much 
had  come  over  into  the  new  reign  from  the  later  days  of  Elizabeth, 
when  he  stood  opposed  to  the  younger  men  who  regarded  Essex 
as  their  hero.  Not  even  Salisbury’s  father,  the  greatest  of 
Elizabeth’s  statesmen,  had  met  with  the  recognition  which  was 
his  due,  though  his  had  been  a less  popular  rival. 

The  use  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  of  the  Roman  transcripts  will, 
as  he  informs  us,  become  still  more  apparent  as  the  re-issue  of  his 
work  progresses.  We  observe  that  they  have  helped  to  supply 
some  particulars,  in  addition  to  those  already  known,  concerning 
one  of  the  lesser  mysteries  of  James  I.’s  reign — the  religious 
condition,  if  it  may  be  so  described,  of  his  consort.  For  whether 
this  headstrong,  though  frivolous,  daughter  of  a headstrong  race 
ever  had  opinions  deserving  of  the  name  may  be  safely  doubted. 
Even  the  English  Catholics,  sanguine  as  they  were  about  the 
beginning  of  the  new  reign,  seem  never  to  have  built  any  serious 
speculations  upon  the  favour  with  which  she  regarded  their  creed  ; 
and  curious  as  is  the  notion  of  a sister  of  Christian  IV.  secretly 
indulging  in  attendance  upon  Mass,  she  was  not  of  a calibre  to 
play  any  decisive  part  in  the  Catholic  reaction  on  which  Gondomar 
so  confidently  calculated.  Yet  she  was  “ most  regarded  of”  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  as  was  asserted  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Father  Garnet  in  a statement  drawn  up  before  his  trial  and  pre- 
served in  the  Hatfield  MSS.  The  statement  in  question  is  endorsed 


by  Salisbury,  “ This  was  forbidden  by  the  King  to  be  given  in 
evidence,”  which  suggests  to  Mr.  Gardiner  the  query,  “ Wa.s 
the  reason  because  the  Queen  was  spoken  of  in  it  as  above,  or 
simply  that  in  it  Garnet  denied  that  he  knew  of  the  plot  out 
of  confession  ? ” In  his  new  edition,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Gardiner 
supplements  his  narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  by  a curious 
sketch-map  of  the  Midland  district  where  the  second  act  of  the 
drama  was  to  be  played,  but  where,  as  it  proved,  the  catastrophe  of 
the  conspirators  began.  Mr.  Gardiner  reminds  us,  in  a note  of 
the  circumstance  pointed  out  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hales,  that 
many  of  the  places  connected  with  the  plot  lay  round  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  where  Shakspeare  must  at  the  time  have  been  a frequent 
visitor.  Thus  a famous  allusion  in  Macbeth  acquires  an  additional 
interest,  from  the  possibility  that  Shakspeare  was  in  a sense 
brought  into  contact  with  the  most  startling  event  of  his  later 
years,  though  not  after  so  direct  a fashion  as  his  friend  Ben  Jonson. 
While  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  the  Catholics  in  England, 
we  may  direct  attention  to  the  curious  information  in  Mr. 
Gardiner's  new  edition  as  to  Donna  Luisa  de  Carvajal,  a Spanish 
lady  reputed  for  her  piety  and  munificence,  who  for  a series  of 
years  resided  in  London,  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  in  the  Barbican,  as  a kind  of  centre  of  the  Catholic 
propaganda.  She  had  been  left  untouched  during  the  troubles  which 
ensued  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  though  involved 
in  grave  suspicions  by  reason  of  her  dealings  with  some  of  the 
conspirators,  but  she  had  been  imprisoned  for  a short  time  in  1608. 
After  this  she  had  returned  to  the  Barbican,  where  she  kept  a large 
number  of  English  servants,  so  that  rumour  asserted  her  household 
to  be  nothing  less  than  a nunnery  in  disguise.  In  1613,  however, 
having  gone  for  change  of  air  to  a house  in  Spitalfields,  she  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  and  put  under  arresLat 
Lambeth.  Sarmiento  (Gondomar),  then  in  the  first  year  of  his 
embassy  in  England,  immediately  sent  his  wife  to  bear  Donna 
Luisa  company  and  demanded  her  release.  James  expressed  his 
willingness  to  order  it,  if  she  would  undertake  to  leave  the  country 
without  delay.  Sarmiento  assented  to  the  proposal,  merely  adding 
that  he  would  in  that  case  leave  England  at  the  same  time.  The 
lady  was  released  unconditionally,  and  James,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
says,  had  unexpectedly  found  a master. 

Of  the  most  notorious  private  crime  of  King  James’s  reign,  the 
Overbury  murder,  Mr.  Gardiner’s  account  commends  itself  by  dis- 
passionate clearness,  and  a desire,  in  so  black  a chaos  of  possibili- 
ties and  suspicions,  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  We  suppose  that 
few  remain  gravely  to  support  the  theory  of  contemporary  scandal 
according  to  which  King  James  himself  was  involved  in  the 
murder,  though  we  cannot  profess  ourselves  satisfied  with  the 
conjecture  that  what  the  King  feared  Somerset  might  reveal  at 
the  trial  was  “ something  connected  with  the  Spanish  pensions.” 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  readers  will,  we  think, 
remain  unconvinced  by  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  innocence 
of  Somerset,  while  agreeing  that  according  to  all  reason- 
able notions  of  evidence  he  was  improperly  condemned.  We  may 
notice  in  passing  that  Mr.  Gardiner  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  widespread  notion  that  the  Court  of  James  I. 
was  so  steeped  in  immorality  as  is  at  times  assumed,  and  that, 
for  instance,  Hallam’s  comparison  of  it  from  this  point  of  view  to 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.  is  warranted  by  evidence.  Mr.  Gardiner 
is  not  prone  to  generalities,  and  still  less  to  the  retailing  of 
scandalous  gossip  such  as  fills  the  pages  of  Welldon  and  libellers 
even  worse  than  he,  and  such  as,  if  we  remember  right,  inspired 
the  late  Mr.  Kingsley  to  a very  efi'ective  diatribe.  The  theme  is 
perhaps  hardly  one  suitable  for  a prize  essay,  and  there  are  ways — 
such,  for  instance,  as  a comparison  between  the  dramatic  litera- 
tures of  the  two  periods — in  which  the  question  might  be  more 
strikingly  than  trustworthily  discussed.  Still,  it  seems  to  us  as  if 
in  the  age  of  James  there  had  been,  as  in  the  last  phase  of  the 
Italian  Renascence,  a kind  of  false  interest  in  vice  and  crime  on  a 
grand  scale — a kind  of  glamour  thrown  round  what  is  evil — 
which  marks  a very  low  depth  of  moral  degradation. 

On  the  question  of  Somerset’s  guilt,  as  in  matters  of  greater 
historical  importance,  Mr.  Gardiner  holds  his  own  against  the 
foremost  authority  of  our  times  on  the  period  treated  by  both 
writers.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume  he  speaks  of  the  late 
Mr.  Spedding’s  Letters  and  Life  of  Paeon  as  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Bacon’s  period,  and  as  simply  in- 
valuable to  its  historian.  Elsewhere,  in  a note  unfortunately  too- 
long  to  be  quoted  here,  concerning  the  political  principles  of 
Bacon  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Coke,  he  dwells  on  “ the  loss 
of  one  whose  mind  was  so  acute  and  whose  nature  was  so  patient 
and  kindly.  It  was  a true  pleasure  to  have  one’s  statements  and 
arguments  exposed  to  the  testing  fire  of  his  hostile  criticism.” 
No  worthier  tribute,  and  none  more  likely  to  endure,  has 
been  paid  to  the  merits  of  the  eminent  author  whose  career  has 
recently  come  to  so  sad  and  sudden  a close.  The  flood  of 
light  shed  by  Mr.  Spedding’s  labours  upon  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  man  whose  mind  was  the  most 
active  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  among  the  intellects  of  his 
age,  makes  it  natural  that  even  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  first  two  volumes 
Bacon  should  at  times  almost  seem  the  central  figure  of  the 
narrative.  But  he  nowhere  disguises  the  fact  that  Bacon  not- 
withstanding— though  in  a very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
the  same  may  be  asserted  of  his  master — stood  apart  from  the  age 
to  which  he  belonged.  At  the  beginning  of  James’s  reign  he  was 
both  the  most  popular  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  politician  clearly  marked  out  to  become  the  adviser  of  the 
King.  But  in  his  schemes  of  Imperial  policy  he  was  too  far  ia 
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advance  of  his  contemporaries  to  carry  them  with  him ; and  his 
estimate  of  the  prerogative,  together  with  the  tendency  to  mori- 
geration  which  was  the  fatal  flaw  in  his  character,  made  him 
subservient  not  only  to  the  King  but  to  the  King’s  Ministers,  whom 
he  could  counsel  but  never  came  to  control.  “ Always  ofiering 
the  best  advice  only  to  And  it  rejected,  he  sank  into  the  mere 
executor  of  the  schemes  of  inferior  men,  the  supporter  of  an  ad- 
ministration whose  policy  he  was  never  allowed  to  influence.” 
Fascinating  as  is  the  study  of  that  mighty  and  many-sided  mind 
in  all  its  workings,  excusable  as  are  even  the  most  paradoxical 
attempts  to  harmonize  all  the  aspects  of  his  long  and  laborious 
career,  it  is  impossible  not  to  subscribe  to  Mr.  Gardiner’s  opinion 
that  “ of  all  the  sad  sights  of  this  miserable  reign,  surely  Bacon’s 
career  must  have  been  the  saddest.”  Thus  one  turns,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  with  a sense  of  relief  to  the  hard,  self-sufiicient,  and 
limited  character  of  his  opponent,  great  neither  by  his  vast  learn- 
ing nor  his  unbending  consistency  (for  his  ultimate  disavowal  of 
his  views  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account),  but  one  whose  resist- 
ance to  what  be  held  unlawful  became  a landmark  in  the  history 
of  his  country. 

With  Coke’s  dismissal,  coincident  with  the  rapid  rise  of 
Villiers  into  a position  of  even  greater  power  than  that  enjoyed  by 
Somerset,  a new  period  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  seems  to  announce 
itself.  In  this  period  foreign  affairs,  in  connexion  with  the  King’s 
schemes  of  pacific  intervention,  become  of  primary  interest.  But 
as  these  are  most  easily  viewed  in  their  continuity  down  to  the 
time  of  the  final  collapse  of  the  schemes  in  question,  which  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  third  volume,  a future  oppor- 
tunity may  offer  itself  for  resuming  our  comments  on  his  work. 
When  completed  in  its  new  form  it  cannot  fail  to  take  a perma- 
nent place  among  the  achievements  of  modern  historical  lite- 
rature. 


MISS  BEAUCHAMP,  A PHILISTINE.* 

THEEE  are  some  books  which  are  best  reviewed  in  what  may 
indifierently  be  called  a paternal  spirit,  or  a spirit  such  as 
that  of  a moral  and  benevolent  Littimer  (supposing  such  a thing 
possible)  might  be.  The  reviewer  is  compelled  at  the  turn  of 
every  page  to  remark,  “ You  are  very  young,  sir ! ” or  madam,  as 
the  case  may  be ; but  he  has  neither  any  unhallowed  designs  on 
the  youth  of  the  author  nor  any  enmity  to  it.  We  are  not  of  the 
class  that  Ealstafi'  justly  protested  against ; we  do  not  hate  this 
youth,  But  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  and  the  writer  of 
its  existence.  Taking  Miss  Constance  MacEwen  all  in  all,  we 
should  pronounce  her  to  be  the  youngest  novelist  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. She  is  not  merely  too  young  and  innocent  to  attend  properly 
to  the  correction  of  her  press,  though  youth  and  innocence  and  in- 
curiousness are  pushed  in  her  case  to  the  extremes  of  allowing  a 
very  well-known  quotation  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  appear 
as  “ in  this  sea  of  life  enlisted,”  which  is  a novel  and  ingenious 
reading,  and  of  the  substitution  of  “ Artemus  ” for  “ Artemis,” 
which  things  are  twain.  The  agreeable  characteristics  referred  to 
display  themselves  everywhere,  with  the  singular  result  that,  accord- 
ing to  a fly  leaf  as  queerly  printed  as  the  book,  one  reviewer  has  dis- 
covered “ mataphysics  ” in  Miss  MacEwen’s  former  work,  which  is 
presumably  not  unlike  her  present,  while  another  says  that  “ some 
of  her  aphorisms  are  worthy  of  a place  in  a book  of  metaphysical 
[spelt  correctly  this  time]  dissertations.”  Artemus  was  certainly 
given  to  aphorisms,  but  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  trace  a 
nearer  grace  of  congruity  in  the  dictum.  Nevertheless,  if  these 
oddities,  and  some  others  which  we  may  take  occasion  to  men- 
tion, were  the  only  salient  points  in  Miss  Seauchamp,  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  review  it  in  the  spirit  which  we  have  indicated, 
if  indeed  we  reviewed  it  at  all.  A libellus  of  that  character  would 
have  an  entirely  difierent  fate. 

Miss  Beauchamp  (the  author  explains  that  “ a Philistine  ” is  meant 
wholly  sarcastic)  is  the  heiress  of  a fine  estate,  which  is  mortgaged 
up  to  the  hilt,  or  rather  up  to  the  pommel.  Her  ancestors,  the 
author  tells  us,  had  always  been  odd,  though  the  last  of  them. 
Sir  Golf  (why  not  Sir  Cricket  F)  had  confined  his  oddity  to 
unbridled  salmon-fishing.  As  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
land  an  eighty-pound  salmon  in  the  Wye  (apparently),  he 
might  fairly  have  said  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  Diana 
Eeauchamp,  brought  up  in  Italy,  has  practised  elocution,  and 
has  the  instincts  of  an  artiste,  according  to  Miss  MacEwen, 
though,  inasmuch  as  artist  is  an  excellent  English  word,  and 
of  both  genders,  it  is  not  clear  to  us  why  she  does  not  use 
it.  When  she  enters  on  her  kingdom  it  is  somewhat  desolate. 
There  are,  it  would  seem,  revenues  enough  left  to  her  to  suffice  for 
the  supply  of  fricasseed  chicken  and  lobster  salad  at  lunch  for 
herself  and  her  lady-housekeeper,  which  does  not  exactly  argue 
(the  lobster  especially,  as  they  live  in  the  heart  of  the  country) 
abject  poverty.  Miss  Diana  Beauchamp  airs  her  eloquence  on 
Mrs.  Battle  in  a way  which  we  shall  hope  is  uncommon,  as  thus : — 
“ From  whence  comes  your  unruffled  calm,  Mrs.  Battle  ? ” said 
Diana.  “ Occasionally  it’s  instructive  to  dive  beneath  the  exterior 
into  the  interior,  to  examine  the  roots  of  other  natures.  Let  me 
examine  yours.  I’ve  been  one  short  week  at  the  Court  and  each 
day  Mrs.  Battle  has  presented  the  same  unvarying  front.  ’Tis 
not  so  with  Nature.  Each  day,  each  moment  she  varies,  the  light 
creeping  down  the  mountain  sides,”  &c.  &c.  The  prejudiced 
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reader  might  pronounce  this  to  be  ridiculous  “ talking  book  ” in 
any  case,  and  in  the  particular  case  of  a superior  to  an  inferior, 
with  whom  she  is  barely  acquainted,  remarkably  bad  taste.  But  he 
would  forget  that  much  must  be  expected  from  and  forgiven  to  a 
young  person  with  a natural  gift  for  the  platform  and  brought 
up  in  Italy.  Diana,  though  she  does  talk  book  and  has  a very 
objectionable  habit  of  addressing  lumbering  banter  to  her  depend- 
ents, is  a good  girl  and  a generous.  She  determines  to  restore  the 
patrimony  of  the  Beauchamps  by  the  exercise  of  her  talents, 
lacing,  and  indeed  welcoming,  the  probability  that  the  fact  of  her 
lineage  and  position  will  make  the  British  snob  run  to  see  her. 
Her  way  of  going  to  work  is,  however,  mysterious.  She  addresses 
herself  to  a gentleman  variously  known  as  “ Mr.  Oantilupe  ” 
and  “ The  Duca  ” (the  latter  from  an  Italian  title,  which  he  keeps 
in  petto).  This  gentleman  lives  in  London,  has  an  Ethiopian 
servant,  who  is  faintly  reminiscent  of  Juba  the  Strangler  in  A 
Strange  Story,  and  a Spanish  dwarf  named  Diego,  who  hoards 
coins  in  kettles  and  teapots,  plays  with  them  at  intervals,  and 
is  something  like  Pacolet.  From  his  ways  and  occupations,  as 
described  by  Miss  MacEwen,  Mr.  Oantilupe  may  be  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Mr.  Sidonia,  Margrave,  and  Madame  Eachel.  Mr. 
Oantilupe  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  loves  Diana  with  that  love  which 
is  his  doom.  But  he  proceeds  in  a manner  which  is  at  first 
strictly  honourable.  He  contracts  for  her  services  during  a cer- 
tain time  at  the  modest  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  paid 
down;  and  we  need  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  we  wish  all 
debutantes  such  an  impresario.  But  Diana  has  a neighbour  in 
the  country — Sir  Blaise  Panmure — ^whose  estate  is  as  flourish- 
ing as  hers  is  out  at  elbows.  Sir  Blaise  is  converted  from  a 
life  not  by  any  means  of  vice,  but  of  sport  and  trifling,  by  an 
accident ; he  becomes  religious,  and,  having  long  avoided  the 
face  of  woman,  he  is  powerfully  drawn  to  that  of  Diana  Beau- 
champ. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  does  not  at  all  square 
with  the  designs  of  Mr.  Oantilupe,  who  has  to  take  much 
counsel  with  his  familiar  Diego,  and  on  one  occasion  to  join  him  * 
in  an  interesting  game,  which  consists  in  throwing  sovereigns 
from  a distance  at  the  sides  of  the  brass  kettle  and  indenting  it 
therewith.  This  game  should  become  popular;  but  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  the  dwarf  of  a Mr.  Oantilupe  so  as  to  possess 
the  number  of  sovereigns  requisite  to  keep  it  up  merrily.  At 
first  the  Duca  thinks  to  break  the  match  by  insisting  on  his  bond ; 
but  he  discovers  that  Sir  Blaise,  who  is  an  unconventional  person, 
thinks  not  the  least  shame  of  his  wife  fulfilling  her  pledged  word 
in  a way  which  is  in  no  way  dishonourable.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Oantilupe  and  Diego  take  to  voies  de  fait  in  a manner  which  we 
shall  not  further  indicate,  except  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  Irish 
Land  Leaguer  as  a diabolus  ex  machind  is  scarcely  justifiable. 
The  Saturday  Review  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  much  kindness 
for  the  diabolus  in  question,  but  his  blackness  is  of  another  kind 
than  Miss  MacEwen  suggests. 

The  book  is  not  ill  provided  with  minor  characters.  Besides 
the  already-mentioned  Sirs.  Battle — the  name  involves  the  taking 
in  vain  of  Oharles  Lamb’s  visiting  book,  which  we  cannot  praise — 
there  is  Mr.  Bovin,  Diana’s  lawyer,  and  his  wife,  who  are  meant 
to  be  very  amusing  indeed,  and  who,  up  to  a certain  point,  do  not 
deceive  their  author’s  intention.  An  after-dinner  scene  between 
the  pair,  where  Mrs.  Bovin  (“  dear  soul ! ” as  her  husband  calls 
her)  wheedles,  according  to  methods  established  and  provided 
between  them,  a cheque  out  of  her  husband,  is  a very  fair  conjugal 
commonty  and  shows  knowledge  of  human  natm’e.  Cecilia  and 
Francisca  Masters,  daughters  of  one  of  Diana’s  county  neighbours, 
with  their  mother,  are  hardly  so  good.  It  is  a constant  mistake 
of  young  novelists  to  make  their  characters  caricature  themselves. 
For  instance,  the  feeblest  of  Cecilias  in  the  present  day,  however 
much  her  head  might  have  been  turned  by  poets  and  poetry,  would 
never,  in  a society  composed  only  of  her  very  unsympathizing 
mother  and  sister,  say  “ How  charming  it  would  be  to  deck  a barge 
with  white  samite  and  float  about  with  bags  of  gold  which  the 
swans  would  carry  to  those  who  needed  help.”  The  tact  of  woman, 
even  of  the  foolishest  woman,  is  almost  unlimited  in  some  respects, 
and  to  waste  this  on  a mother  and  sister  would  be  (except  to  a 
candidate  already  sure  of  hey  calling  and  election  at  Earlswood) 
impossible.  In  the  same  way,  many  of  Francisca’s  speeches  are 
impossible,  most  of  Diana’s,  and  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Cantilupe*s. 
They  all  talk  book,  often  very  silly  book,  sometimes  book  not  so 
silly,  and  occasionally  book  that  is  really  rather  clever,  but  book 
not  talk.  Sir  Blaise  Panmure,  it  is  true,  does  not  often  talk 
book,  but  then  he  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  most  shadowy 
character  in  the  story. 

It  is  probably  this  book-talking  which  our  amiable  critical 
brethren  have  mistaken  in  Miss  MacEwen’s  former  novel  for  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call,  or  the  printer  is  pleased  to  call  for  them, 
mataphysics.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  a term  which  is  still 
used  in  certain  circles  when  the  speakers  or  writers  wish  to  signify 
that  the  subject  of  their  speech  or  writing  is  not  absolutely 
thoughtless.  Miss  MacEwen  certainly  appears  to  lave  thought, 
though  in  a rather  desultory  and  decidedly  immature  way,  and  it  is 
because  she  has  thought  that  we  have  considered  her  book  worthy 
of  notice.  Her  thought  is  even  accompanied,  as  has  been  said, 
by  a certain  faculty  of  expression,  but  hitherto,  it  would  seem,  by 
nothing  like  a corresponding  faculty  of  observation.  We  have 
nothing  in  particular  to  object  to  in  Miss  Beaxchamp,  either  on 
the  score  of  its  story  being  decidedly  improbably  or  on  the  score  of 
many  of  the  circumstances  being  fantastic.  Aay  capable  novelist 
can  make  the  improbable  probable,  and  the  fantastic,  though  a 
very  difficult  genre,  is,  when  well  done,  rather  more  than  less 
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worth  doing'  th<an  are  others.  But,  unless  the  novelist  produces 
a fantasy-piece  pure  and  simple,  a Tentulion  da  Saint- Antoine  or  a 
study  of  Our  Ladies  of  Sor?-oio,  observation,  especially  in  matter 
of  dialogue,  must  he  the  foundation  and  the  coping-stone  of  his 
method.  It  is  here  that  Miss  MacEwen  cliiefiy  fails.  Her  cha- 
racters, as  has  been  said,  do  not  talk  as  human  beings  talk.  That 
they  are  in  themselves  somewhat  things  of  shreds  and  patches, 
that  they  are  too  often  reminiscent  of  other  characters  in  other 
novels,  that  they  work  out  what  is,  on  the  wliole,  a very  insuffi- 
cient and  truncated  plot,  that  their  humour  is  dreadful,  that,  being 
young  ladies,  they  occasionally  talk  of  their  lovers  as  “ Clintock,” 
tout  court,  although  the  fortunate  being  in  que^ion  is  neither  a 
peer  nor  a town-clerk,  and  that  their  author  is  as  neglectful  of 
the  very  necessary  adjunct  of  description  as  too  many  of  her 
rivals  are  over-prodigal  of  it — are  minor  blemishes.  The  first 
and  principal  thing  that  Miss  MacEwen  has  to  learn  is  that,  bad  as 
it  is  for  a novelist  to  talk  at  his  readers  in  jiroprid  persona,  it  is 
almost  worse  for  him  to  make  his  characters  talk  at  them,  in  a 
fiishion  which,  practised  in  real  life,  would  bring  a shrug  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  less  perfectly  bred  of  their  auditors  and  a lift  to 
the  eyebrows  even  of  the  most  courteous.  AVhen  she  has  learnt 
this,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  she  may  write  a good  novel ; 
for  she  seems  to  be  destitute  neither  of  invention  nor  of  feeling, 
and  she  has  an  unquestionable  faculty  of  devising  promising, 
though  at  present  rather  crude,  attempts  at  the  maxim  and  the 
epigram. 


EIGHT  TEAKS  IH  JAPAN.* 

The  title  of  this  work  very  fairly  describes  its  contents.  It  is 
not  a book  from  which  much  about  Japan  or  the  Japanese  is 
to  be  learned.  It  contains  little  or  nothing  about  the  political 
state  of  the  country,  or  about  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people ; it  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  merely  the  personal  record 
of  Mr.  Holtham’s  life  during  the  years  specified.  Most  men  after 
living  for  eight  years  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts  of  a compara- 
tively little  known  country  would,  no  doubt,  have  much  to  relate 
of  general  as  well  as  special  interest.  It  is  as  impossible  for  the 
majority  of  men  to  confine  their  observations  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  their  individual  existence  as  it  is  for  others — and  we 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  include  Mr.  Holtham  among  this  number — to 
extend  their  mental  vision  beyond  the  very  small  circles  of  which 
they  form  the  centres.  But  it  behoves  an  author  before  he  puts 
pen  to  paper  to  consider  the  wants  of  the  public  to  which  he 
appeals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  of  late  books  on  Japan 
have  been  unprecedentedly  numerous,  there  yet  remains  much  to 
be  explained  in  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  country. 
These  one  would  naturally  regard  as  the  field  of  daily  observation 
to  a foreigner  placed  for  years  in  the  purely  native  parts  of  the 
empire;  and  for  any  new  information  concerning  them  there  is 
always  to  be  found  a reading  public.  But  such  more  generally 
interesting  branches  of  his  subject  Mr.  Holtham  has  deliberately 
exchanged  for  a purely  personal  narrative,  and  he  must  take  the 
consequences.  His  personal  friends  will,  no  doubt,  read  with 
pleasure  all  he  has  to  tell  them  ; but  to  most  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  references  to  general  topics,  the  work  will  not 
afford  either  much  instruction  or  entertainment. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  to  whom  the  book  may  be  of  use, 
and  that  is  of  those  who  may  contemplate  offering  their  services 
to  the  Japanese  Government.  Mr.  Holtham  was,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  his  own  account,  a valuable  and  certainly  a hard- 
working servant  of  the  Government,  and  yet  it  was  only  because 
his  services  were  imperatively  demanded  at  the  moment  that  the 
Government  were  induced  to  renew  their  first  engagement  with 
him ; and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  second  term  they  seem  to 
have  had  no  scruple  in  making  his  work  so  irksome  as  to  induce  him 
to  forbear  seeking  a renewal  of  his  service.  The  system  of  employ- 
ing foreigners  on  public  works,  and  gradually  supplanting  them  by 
natives  as  soon  as  these  have  been  sufficiently  educated  to  take 
their  places,  is  both  wise  and  intelligible,  but  the  foreigner  should 
be  made  thoroughly  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
on  this  point  before  being  allowed  to  accept  service  under  them. 
During  three  years,  Mr.  Holtham  tells  us,  the  number  of  foreign 
railway  engineers  was  reduced  from  a hundred  to  less  than  forty, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  so  far  nothing  has  occurred  of 
moment  to  suggest  that  the  reduction  was  an  unwise  one.  But  the 
time  has  hardly  yet  come  to  put  the  change  to  the  test.  The 
railroads  were  newly  completed  and  the  lines  freshly  laid  down. 
The  real  strain  will  come  when  the  permanent  way  will  require  to 
be  renewed,  and  when  fresh  lines  will  have  to  be  constructed. 
It  may  then  be  doubted  whether  the  native  engineers  who 
“ walk  about  the  line  or  shops  with  gloves  on,  in  order  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  coolies,”  and  “ who  never  condescend  to  lay 
a hand  to  anything,”  will  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion.  Every 
one  must  sympathize  with  the  Government  in  their  endeavours  to 
reduce  the  national  expenditure  ; but  the  lavish  waste  which 
resulted  from  the  construction  of  the  first  railways  under  pre- 
dominating native  influence  should  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
economists  to  the  danger  of  entrusting  such  work  to  Japanese 
engineers.  Mr.  Holtham  states  that,  when  he  first  arrived  in  Japan, 
the  only  way  known  to  the  existing  engineers  “ of  passing  a stream 
of  water  eighteen  itches  wide  under  the  line  was  to  build  a couple 
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of  walls  that  would  have  served  for  the  abutments  of  a fifty-foot 
bridge,  a foot  and  a half  apart,  and  span  tlio  yawning  gulf  between 
them  by  means  of  beams  sixteen  inches  square,  of  expensive 
timber,  of  sufficient  length  to  leave  about  a dozen  feet  at  each  end 
buried  in  the  embankment  behind  the  masonry.” 

The  difficulty  of  making  the  income  of  the  State  balance  the 
expenditure  is  one  which  is  always  present  with  Japanese  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer.  The  vessels  of  war  which  “ Japan  owes 
to  the  fears  or  ambition  of  the  Government  and  the  genius  of  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed  ” are  a great  drain  on  the  national  resources,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  educational  establishments  and  the  vastly  increased 
military  equipments.  To  meet  these  outlays  taxes  had  to  be  im- 
posed, and  as  land  formed  the  easiest  prey  to  the  tax-gatherer,  the 
farmers  were  originally  the  chief  sufferers  whenever  a new  ironclad 
was  bought  or  a new  college  opened.  Up  to  a certain  point  the 
farmers  submitted  to  the  exaction  ; but  in  1876  there  were  signs  of 
a growing  discontent  among  them  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous.. 
To  avert  this  impending  evil  the  members  of  the  Government  im- 
provised an  administrative  crisis,  and,  reappearing  in  fresh  parts, 
decreed  a financial  measure  which,  if  there  is  such  a thing  as 
consistency  in  human  nature,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  un- 
mixed wisdom  by  the  members  of  our  present  Administration. 
The  farmers  were  a large  and  a dangerously  discontented  class. 
It  was  necessary  above  all  things,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
pacified.  But  this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy  and  comparatively  small  class  of  shizoku  or  samurai.. 
The  plan  adopted  in  these  circumstances  was  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme ; it  took  “ the  shape  of  a forced  commutation  of  the 
pensions  of  the  shizoku,  who,  instead  of  their  regular  incomes 
derived  from  the  national  revenue,  had  to  take  Government  bonds 
in  payment  of  a sum  supposed,  in  each  case,  to  represent  the 
capitalized  value  of  their  incomes — capitalized,  that  is,  at  from 
five  years,  as  applied  to  the  largest  incomes,  to  fourteen  years’ 
purchase  as  applied  to  the  smallest.  The  bonds  were  to  bear  in- 
terest at  five  to  seven  per  cent,  (the  usual  commercial  interest  on 
loans  in  Japan  being  twelve  per  cent.),  which  thus  represented 
the  amount  of  the  holders’  pensions  thenceforward,  varying  from 
one  quarter  to  the  full  sum  previously  paid.”  If  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  scheme  are  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  success, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  it  was  both  wise  and  just.  The  shizoku  sub- 
mitted, the  Land-tax  was  reduced  from  3 to  2^  per  cent.,  the 
farmers  were  appeased,  and  another  “ jishin,”  or  political  earth- 
quake, as  the  Japanese  call  the  periodical  crises  which  disturb  the 
Government,  was  averted. 

Incidentally  the  author  introduces  us  into  some  strange  scenes 
of  Japanese  social  life,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  these  is  one 
which  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  present  desire  of  the  official 
classes  to  see  social  reforms  “executed  to  order.”  Having  extin- 
guished by  the  legislation  above  referred  to,  and  by  other  measures,, 
the  practical  distinction  between  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  1879  to  remove  the  social  barriers  which, 
among  the  wreck  of  all  other  privileges,  still  stood  between  the 
high  and  the  low.  As  a first  step  towards  breaking  down,  these 
last  remaining  relics  of  a bygone  system,  a grand  entertainment 
was  given  at  the  Tokio  Prefecture,  at  which  Imperial  Princes,. 
Japanese  statesmen,  and  foreign  Ministers  were  expected  to  frater- 
nize with  representatives  of  the  commercial  circles  of  the  capital. 
But  the  organizers  of  the  movement  found  that  it  was  easier  to- 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  upper  classes  than  to  abate  their  pre- 
judices,  and  the  attempt  failed.  The  entertainment  itself  was 
“ simply  a bear-garden,  and,”  adds  the  author,  who  was  present, 
“ I believe  I was  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  barriers  might 
with  advantage  be  raised  again  to  some  extent.”  There  yet 
remains  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  levelling- 
up  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  country  that 
one  is  surprised  to  find  responsible  statesmen  engaged  in  a. 
sentimental  attempt  to  bring  about  a superficial  equality  be- 
tween the  highest  and  middle  classes.  While  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  coaches  traverse  the  highways  of  the  Empire, 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  lanes  and  byways  heavily- 
laden  jinrikshas,  drawn  over  hill  and  dale  by  women  ; and, 
though  in  the  larger  cities  in  Central  Japan  sanitary  arrangements 
are  tolerably  well  carried  out,  the  condition  of  such  out-of-the-way 
places  as  Tokitsu,  Sosogi,  and  Takahashi,  on  the  road  between 
Nagasaki  and  Kobe,  is  unspeakably  filthy.  In  fact,  the  author 
practically  reiterates  the  assertion  of  Miss  Bird,  that  there  are  in 
reality  two  Japans — one,  the  central  part  of  the  country,  where 
reforms  have  been  carrried  out,  and  where  everything  is  made 
smooth  for  the  inspection  of  European  travellers  ; and  the  other, 
the  purely  native  parts,  where  foreign  institutions  are  unknown, 
and  where  dirt  and  ignorance  are  allowed  to  flourish  unchecked. 
In  one  respect  Japan  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
She  can  boast  of  possessing  almost  the  only  Seismological  Society 
in  existence.  But  this  is  rather  the  result  of  an  imperative 
necessity  than  in  satisfaction  of  a scientific  want,  for  nowhere 
are  the  foundations  of  the  earth  more  frequently  and  danger- 
ously shaken  than  in  Japan.  Few  months  pass  without  the 
occurrence  of  shocks  of  greater  or  less  intensity ; and  so  per- 
sistent are  they  that  it  has  even  been  found  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  lighthouses  which  have  been  recently  erected  on  the 
coast  on  a special  system,  by  which,  whatever  may  be  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  buildings,  the  lights  should  always  remain  stationary. 
In  the  towns  and  villages  also  the  people  have  been  driven  to 
practise  a regular  earthquake  drill.  “ At  the  first  agitation  they 
rush  out  of  doors,  if  their  houses  are  open  as  in  summer ; but,  if 
it  is  the  cold  season,  or  the  houses  are  closed  for  the  night,  each 
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man,  woman,  or  child  of  sufficient  size  to  act  independently 
seizes  one  leaf  of  the  shutters  that  slide  in  grooves  on  the  edges  of 
the  verandah,  lifts  it  tray-wise  on  to  the  head,  as  a protection 
from  falling  tiles  or  debris,  and  so,  gaining  the  nearest  open  space, 
lays  it  down  on  the  ground  and  sits  on  the  middle  of  it,  to  mini- 
mize the  liability  to  fall  into  cracks  or  rents  in  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  sudden  galvanizing  into  life  of  a sleeping  village  is  a very 
funny  sight,  resembling  a pantomime  trick  in  its  conception  and 
execution.”  Fires  are  another  frequent  source  of  danger,  both 
to  life  and  property,  in  Japan.  The  author,  in  describing  one  of 
the  many  conflagrations  which  have  of  late  years  desolated  Tokiyo, 
states  that  in  a few  hours  eleven  thousand  houses  were  destroyed 
and  fifty  thousand  people  rendered  homeless. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  matter  of  interest 
in  Mr.  Holtham’s  work ; and  those  who  read  the  book  for  them- 
selves will  find  that  he  can,  when  he  chooses,  describe  the  results 
of  his  observations  with  clearness  and  simplicity.  Unfortunately, 
however,  both  his  matter  and  manner  are  too  often  flippant,  and 
hear  the  impress  of  having  been  modelled  in  imitation  of  the  style 
peculiar  to  some  modern  American  humourists.  The  extra- 
ordinary variety  and  beauty  of  Japanese  scenery,  the  strange 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of 
the  changes  which  are  transforming  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  archaeological  remains  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  country,  are  subjects  of  great  and  abiding 
interest ; and  about  them  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Holtham  would  have  much  to  say,  judging  from  the  excep- 
tional opportunities  he  enjoyed  for  travel  and  observation.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  references,  he  prefers  rather  to 
relate  trivial  personal  experiences  than  to  enlarge  on  such  topics, 
and  he  makes  the  mistake  of  exchanging  a simple  descriptive  style 
for  jocular  mannerisms. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  "ANGLING.* 

The  saddest  moment  in  the  angler’s  year  is  that  in  which  he 
makes  his  last  cast  for  the  season  and  prepares  to  take  down 
his  rod  for  the  last  time.  He  has  fished  far  into  the  early  Sep- 
tember twilight,  and  for  half  an  hour  has  only  guessed  at  a rise  by 
the  sound  of  the  splash  and  the  tug  at  the  rod  in  his  hand.  The 
day  has  probably  not  been  a good  one,  for  the  September  frosts 
and  the  fallen  leaves  floating  down  the  stream  combine  to  make 
fish,  yellow-trout  or  sea-trout,  averse  to  rise.  The  end  has  mani- 
festly come ; it  is  time  to  say  farewell  to  one’s  creel.  “ Adieu 
paniers,  vendange  est  fait.”  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  reel  up 
and  go  home,  and  occasionally  turn  over  an  angling  book,  old  or 
new,  in  the  winter  evenings.  Two  such  volumes  are  before  us ; 
one  shows  us,  in  sweet  and  simple  old  verse,  how  our  fathers  went 
a-fishing  in  1613,  the  other  (by  Mr.  Roscoe)  instructs  the  tourist 
as  to  foreign  streams  where  a rod  may  be  of  service.  Seniores 
•priores.  We  turn  first  to  J.  D.,  Esquire,  who  wrote  The  Secrets 
•of  Angling,  and  whose  little  tract  has  been  excellently  well  edited 
by  Mr.  Westwood.  The  first  edition  (1613)  of  The  Secrets  of 
Angling  was  a pocket  duodecimo.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Satchell  give 
us  a facsimile  of  the  small  rare  volume  in  place  of  the  neat  little 
quarto  in  which  J.  D.’s  verses  are  reproduced  ? The  allegorical 
woodcut  of  the  title-page  might  also  have  been  reproduced,  for 
these  things  make  up  the  character  of  a book.  The  original 
Secrets  of  Angling  is  so  scarce  that  only  three  complete  copies 
are  certainly  known,  and  there  is  but  one  known  copy  of  the 
second  edition.  From  the  title-page  of  this  book  the  cruel 
binder’s  shears  have  cut  away  the  date.  There  are  other  rare 
editions  of  1630  and  1652;  and  we  would  gladly  know  the 
meaning  of  the  bookseller’s  emblem  of  the  latter  date,  “ the  Hare 
and  Sun.”  The  Hare  and  the  Moon  are  common  allies  or  enemies 
in  Aztec,  Indo-Aryan,  German,  Zulu,  and  Hottentot  legend,  but 
what  has  the  Sun  to  do  with  the  Hare  ? 

The  Secrets  of  Angling  has  been  attributed  to  various  bards  with 
the  initials  J.  D.,  but  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers’  Company 
have  set  the  question  at  rest.  The  author  was  John  Dennys, 
and  Mr.  Westwood  thinks  he  was  buried  at  Pucklechurch  in  1609, 
four  years  before  his  poem  came  out.  Mr.  Westwood  also  re- 
cognizes the  verses  done  into  practical  prose,  in  “ The  Pleasures 
of  Princes,  Good  Men’s  Recreations,”  which,  by  the  way,  include 
the  noble  sport  of  cock-fighting.  After  this  bibliographical  intro- 
duction we  may  turn  to  the  poem  itself,  which  Mr.  Goldsmid 
proposes  to  reprint  again  in  his  “ Bibliotheca  Ouriosa.”  Jackson, 
the  original  publisher  of  the  Secrets  (which  he  dedicates,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  a pun,  to  Mr.  Harborne  of  Tackley),  maintains 
that  angling  is  little  “ subject  to  choler  or  impatience.”  Perhaps 
Jackson  never  was  caught  up  with  fine  tackle  in  a dozen  suc- 
cessive hazel-bushes,  and  never  had  an  inexpert  gillie  making 
feeble  dabs  with  a landing-net  at  a salmon.  In  such  cases  the 
angler  is  “ subject  to  choler  and  impatience.”  But  J.  D.’s  pretty 
invocations  of  the  nymphs  and  goddesses  of  fishing  should  put 
choler  out  of  our  minds : — 

You  Nymphs  that  in  the  Springs  and  Waters  sweet, 

Your  dwelling  haue,  of  euery  Hill  and  Dale, 

And  oft  amidst  the  Meadows  greene  doe  meet 
To  sport  and  play,  and  heare  the  Nightingale; 

* The  Secrets  of  Angling.  By  J[ohn]  D[ennys],  Esq.  idrq.  A 
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And  in  the  Eiuers  fresh  doe  wash  your  feet. 

While  Prognes  sister  tels  her  wofull  tale : 

Such  ayde  and  power  vnto  my  verses  lend. 

As  may  suffice  this  little  worke  to  end. 

And  thou  sweet  Boyd  that  with  thy  watry  swat'. 

Dost  wash  the  cliffes  of  Deington  and  of  Weeke  ; 

And  through  their  Rockes  with  crooked  winding  way. 

Thy  mother  Auon  runnest  soft  to  seeke  : 

In  whose  fayre  streames  the  speckled  Trout  doth  play, 

The  Roche,  the  Dace,  the  Gudgin,  and  the  Bleeke. 

Teach  me  the  skill  with  slender  Line  and  Hooke 
To  take  each  Fish  of  Riuer,  Pond,  and  Brooke. 

Then  J.  D.  teaches  us  when  to  cut  our  “ wands,”  as  the  Scotch 
still  call  fishing-rods.  The  angler  of  Shakspeare’s  time  had  no 
polished  greenheart,  no  brass  rings,  not  even  a reel,  but  he  went 
“ into  some  great  Arcadian  wood,  where  store  of  ancient  Hazels 
do  abound.”  There  he  cut  him  a “ pole,”  and  he  left  the  bark  on, 
trimmed  the  twigs,  and  laid  his  rod  to  season  on  the  floor 
of  the  garret.  The  line  was  twisted  from  the  tail  hairs 
“ of  some  lusty  horse  or  courser  free,”  and  was  “ intermixt 
with  silver,  silke,  or  gold.”  The  *'Linke”  or  collar  was  also 
of  horsehair,  fine  and  “ of  greyest  hue.”  In  hooks,  J.  D.  was 
all  for  a round  bend — not  the  Limerick  pattern.  In  place  of  that 
then  unknown  machine,  a reel,  he  recommends 

A little  Boord,  the  lightest  you  can  finde, 

But  not  so  thin  that  it  will  breake  or  bend ; 

Of  Cypres  sweet,  or  of  some  other  kinde, 

That  like  a Trencher  shall  itselfe  extend  : 

Made  smooth  and  plaine,  your  Lines  thereon  to  winde, 

With  Battlements  at  euery  other  end: 

Like  to  the  Bulwarke  of  some  ancient  Towne 
As  well-wald  Sylchester  now  razed  downe. 

Worms  for  bait  J.  D.  carried  in  a shoe,  of  all  things,  and  he 
enumerates  a crowd  of  useful  minor  matters — a file,  a knife,  a bit 
of  string,  and  a landing-net — 

A little  net  that  on  a pole  shall  stand 
The  mighty  Pike  or  heavy  Carpe  to  Land. 

As  for  dress,  you  must  of  course  wear  russet  or  grey,  and  espe- 
cially avoid  “ Skarlet  ” and  the  “ rich  cloth  of  Ray,”  also  “ colours 
dipped  in  fresh  Assyrian  dye,”  and  “ tender  silkes  of  Purple,  Paule, 
or  gold,”  in  which,  but  for  this  advice,  a man  would  be  likely  to 
go  fishing.  The  youthfull  Gallant  ” will  object,  J.  D.  thinks, 
that  a pastime  which  demands  russet  clothes  is  “ not  for  a gentle- 
man,” but  the  “ youthfull  Gallant  ” is  easily  answered  on  this 
score,  and  J.  D.  bursts  out  into  a panegyric  on  his  amusement : — 

O let  me  rather  on  the  pleasant  Brinke 

Of  Tyne  and  Trent  possesse  some  dwelling-place  ; 

Where  1 may  see  my  QiiiU  and  Corke  downe  sinke, 

With  eager  bit  of  Barbill,  Bleihe,  or  Dace  : 

And  on  the  World  and  his  Creator  thinke. 

While  they  proud  7'hais  painted  sheat  imbrace. 

And  with  the  fume  of  strong  Tobacco's  smoke, 

All  quaffing  round  are  ready  for  to  choke. 

Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  then  pursue. 

And  on  their  pleasing  fancies  feede  their  fill ; 

So  I the  Fields  and  Meadowes  greene  may  view, 

And  by  the  Riuers  fresh  may  walke  at  will. 

Among  the  Dayzes  and  the  Violets  blew  : 

Red  Hyacinth  and  yealow  Daff'adill, 

Purple  Narcissus,  like  the  morning  rayes. 

Pale  Ganderglas  and  azour  Culuerkayes. 

Flumind  amem  silvasque  inglorius,  that  was  the  wise  motto  of 
J.  D.,  who  regrets  the  untaught  eagerness  with  which  fishes  fed 
in  Saturn’s  golden  reign. 

Even  in  his  time  some  rivers  were  a good  deal  too  much 
fished : — ■ 

Marke  the  Anglers  how  they  march  in  ranke. 

Some  out  of  Bristoll,  some  from  healthful  Bath, 

How  all  the  rivers  sides  along  they  flanke. 

And  through  the  meadows  make  their  wonted  path. 

Angling,  then,  was  a popular  sport  in  J.  D.’s  time.  In  our  own 
the  pastime  is  very  much  too  popular.  One  could  spend  the  whole 
summer  day  between  Clovenfords  and  Yain,  twenty  years  ago,  and 
never  see  a rival.  Now  every  pool  and  stream  has  two  or  three 
Galashiels  men  whipping  it,  “wading  where  they  ought  to  cast, 
and  casting  where  they  ought  to  wade.”  We  have  quoted  very 
freely  from  J.  D.,  and  can  only  enumerate  briefly  the  qualities  of 
an  angler  as  described  by  him.  First  the  fisher  must  have  faith 
like  that  of  the  Patriarchs — 

That  whereas  waters,  hrookes,  and  lakes  are  found. 

There  store  of  Fish  without  all  doubt  abound. 

Next,  he  must  have  hope,  his  very  mainspring ; then — 

Love  and  liking  to  the  game. 

And  to  his  friend  and  neighbour  dwelling  nigh  ; 

then  patience  (of  course),  humility,  courage,  liberality,  knowledge 
(of  the  ways  of  fishes) , placability,  “ contented  with  a reasonable 
dish,”  power  of  fasting,  and  memory,  so  as  not  to  leave  his  fly- 
book  at  home.  As  for  the  best  times  of  day  to  fish,  they  are  thus 
set  forth  with  perfect  exactness  : — 

From  first  appearing  of  the  rising  Sunne, 

Till  nine  of  cloeke  low  vnder  water  best 
The.Fish  will  bite,  and  then  from  nine  to  noone, 

P'rom  noone  to  foure  they  doe  refraine  and  rest. 

From  foure  againe  till  Phoebus  swift  hath  runne. 

His  daily  course,  and  setteth  in  the  West: 

But  at  the  file  aloft  they  vse  to  bite. 

All  summer  long  from  nine  till  it  be  night. 

So  farewell  John  Dennys,  a good  angler,  and  not  a bad  poet, 
“ now  with  God,”  as  Walton  writes,  with  his  happy  and  resigned 
faith. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


Mr.  Roscoe,  a modern  disciple,  lias  wandered  fai'  and  wide  with 
his  rod,  has  spied  out  many  lands,  and  has  been  “ contented  with 
a reasonable  dish.”  lie  has  tried  the  mountain  streams  of  the 
Tyrol  and  cau<?ht  grayling  therein,  finding  that  the  local  fishers 
(like  yElian’s  Macedonians)  chiefly  used  large  rough  red  hackles. 
The  Mitter  See  yielded  some  more  than  respectable  grayling  in 
September,  and  St.  Valentine  offers  an  inn  where  “ life  may  be 
lived  ” moderately  well.  The  pike-fishing  at  Schliich  See  in  the 
Black  Forest  we  have  tried,  and  found  it  better  than  no  fishing  at 
all.  It  is  a pity  that  so  pretty  a loch  as  the  Schluch  See  should 
not  contain  trout.  The  pike  come  gallantly  at  a spoon.  The  inn 
secured  a large  and  very  curious  tub  just  before  the  war  in 
1870.  Doubtless  the  tub  is  still  shown  to  German  visitors.  The 
Baden  contingent  ” of  unpleasant  insects  was  large  and  lively.  We 
suppose  there  are  a few  big  trout  which  have  outlived  the  attacks  of 
pike  in  thelake,  as  it  is  fed  % small  trout  streams.  In  the  neighbouring 
Albthal  you  can  get  fair-sized  trout  with  a bait  hook  and  a grass- 
hopper. The  water  is  too  narrow  for  fiy-fishing.  In  Connemara, 
as  Mr.  Roscoe  found,  like  the  rest  of  us,  “ a fisherman  may  come 
for  a week’s  fishing,  pay  a good  deal  for  his  rod,  not  a little  to 
boatmen,  and  something  probably  for  boat-hire,  and  have  bright 
dry  weather,  and  absolutely  get  no  sport  at  all.”  That  sort  of 
luck  is  not  peculiar  to  Connemara.  Nor  is  every  one  so  fortunate 
as  Mr.  Black,  who  in  bright  still  weather  gets  a salmon  (see  the 
Supernatural  Experiences  of  Patsy  Cong,”  in  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazine)  with  a phantom  minnow.  Was  it  a phantom 
salmon,  and  was  it  Mr.  Black  who  had  a “ supernatural  expe- 
rience ” ? However,  Connemara  has  good  brown  and  good 
white  trout-fishing  when  the  weather  suits  in  May  or  June. 
Gaudy  flies  do  not  answer  well  on  the  lochs ; grouse-wing 
and  claret-body  is  a favourite.  Mr.  Roscoe  hesitates  between 
a one-handed  and  a double-handed  rod.  Our  laziness  adopts 
the  former,  our  reason  approves  the  latter ; for,  if  you  do  get  hold 
of  a three  or  four-pound  fish  with  a light  rod,  you  may  lose  him, 
and  you  certainly  will  waste  time  in  bringing  him  to  reason. 
Moreover,  with  a light  rod  you  can  scarcely  cast  to  a sufficient  distance 
beyond  the  oars.  When  the  breeze  is  very  faint,  the  tackle  should  be 
Tery  fine,  even  when  there  is  an  off-chance  of  a salmon.  A good 
day  of  Mr.  Roscoe’s  was  thirty  trout,  of  which  three  weighed  six 
pounds  and  a half.  Mr.  Roscoe  is  an  enthusiast  for  sea-trout 
fishing — the  best,  to  our  mind,  of  any,  when  there  is  a high  wind 
(not  from  the  north)  and  the  big  fish  plash  up  in  the  hollows  of 
the  dark  waves,  and  perhaps  two  rods  (if  you  have  a companion) 
are  bending  at  the  same  moment  beneath  the  weight  of  two  three- 
pounders.  Then  are  the  lines  likely  to  be  entangled,  as  you  steer 
your  fish  from  the  stern  or  the  bows,  whereby  the  excitement  is 
wrought  up  to  a great  height.  In  the  Iton,  in  Normandy,  Mr. 
Roscoe  got  some  trout,  but  had  trouble  with  peasant  proprietors. 
In  France,  he  says,  you  scarcely  ever  see  artificial  flies  for  sale  ; in- 
deed the  French  are  a race  of  bottom-fishers,  like  most  foreigners. 
Davos,  which  Mr.  Roscoe  has  explored,  seems  a place  for  an  angler 
to  avoid.  There  are  a few  trout,  but  they  rise  very  shy,  because 
there  is  only  wind  in  cold  stormy  weather,  when  trout  are  indo- 
lent. A little  may  be  done  by  trolling,  and  even  one  or  two  trout 
in  a desolate  “ health-resort  ” are  better  than  nothing,  and  remind 
you  of  better  days  and  better  places.  If  a man  must  go  to  Davos, 
then,  he  had  better  take  a rod  and  some  Devonshire  and  phantom 
minnows.  Flies  seem  of  little  avail.  Mr.  Roscoe’s  general  advice 
to  the  Continental  angler  is  excellent,  and  his  unpretending  little 
book  is  capital  reading  in  this  winter  of  an  angler’s  discontent. 


THE  LEOFRIC  MISSAL.* 

Mr.  warren  has  put  all  English  ritualists,  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  under  heavy  obligations.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  find  him  studying  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  ; for  his 
Celtic  researches,  interesting  as  they  are,  do  not  appeal  to  so  wide 
a circle  of  readers,  as  an  account,  such  as  we  have  in  the  preface 
to  this  book,  of  the  beginnings  of  the  English  Use.  The  Leofric 
Missal — although  the  fact  is  unaccountably  omitted  from  the 
title-page — is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  was  given  to  the 
Church  at  Exeter  by  its  first  bishop,  fpr  whom  it  was  written,  the 
greater  part  apparently  not  in  England,  but  in  Lotharingia,  from 
which  country  Leofric  came  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Only  three  missals  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
English  Church  before  the  Conquest  now  survive.  One,  which  be- 
longed to  Robert  of  Jumieges,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  1050 
to  1052,  is  now  in  the  public  library  of  Rouen.  The  second,  the 
“ Rede  Boke  of  Darbye,”is  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
at  Cambridge.  The  Leofric  Missal  is  the  third.  A fourth,  not 
now  to  be  found,  was  in  a library  at  Cologne  in  1599.  Leofric 
bequeathed  his  book  to  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  it  remained  till 
1602,  when  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  himself  a native  of  Exeter,  per- 
suaded the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  give  it,  with  eighty  other  manu- 
scripts, to  the  Oxford  library  which  bears  his  name.  Early 
manuscripts  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare ; and,  as  Mr.  Warren 
points  out,  no  example  of  the  so-called  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
or  the  Gregorian  Canon,  is  known  to  exist  of  an  older  date  than 
the  time  of  Charlemagne ; whilst  all  the  important  extant  codices 
which  have  been  printed  or  collated  were  written,  not  in  Italy, 
but  in  those  countries  north  of  the  Alps  which  are  now  united 
into  modern  France.  The  Emperor  abolished  the  older  French 

* The  Leofric  Missal.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  E. 
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ritual,  and,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Alcuin,  his  English 
chaplain,  promoted  the  writing  of  immense  numbers  of  copies  of 
the  Roman  liturgy  which  he  preferred ; but  the  Leofric  Missal, 
like  many  of  those  written  for  French  churches,  contains  a 
number  of  the  triple  episcopal  benedictions,  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  Northern  and  English  liturgies,  and  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  Roman  use,  but  were  probably  derived  from  the  old  Galilean 
liturgies.  Sometimes  these  forms  are  in  separate  volumes,  and 
all  students  are  familiar  with  the  famous  Benedictional  of  St. 
Ethelwold,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is  the 
finest  of  tbe  few  Anglo-Saxon  illuminated  manuscripts  known  to 
exist,  having  been  written  with  miniatures  of  great  magnificence 
by  Godemann,  Abbot  of  Thorney,  a contemporary  of  Archbishop 
Dunstan. 

On  a careful  examination  of  the  Leofric  manuscript  Mr.  Warren 
finds  it  to  have  consisted  of  three  diflerent  sets  of  leaves,  some  of 
them  lost  and  some  misplaced  by  the  careless  destructiveness  of  the 
arch  enemy  of  books — an  inexpert  binder.  Mr.  Warren  distinguishes 
them  as  A.  B.  and  C.  The  first  nine  folios  belong  to  the  0.  divi- 
sion. Then  comes  a leaf  of  A.,  and  two  others  are  isolated  a 
little  further  on.  Then  we  have  a long  list  of  B.  leaves,  and  at 
the  sixtieth  reach  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  and  the  main  body  of 
A.  leaves.  The  three  divisions  are  briefly  described  as — first,  a 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  written,  as  Mr.  Warren  believes,  in 
Lotharingia ; secondly,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Kalendar,  with  Paschal 
Tables,  written  in  England  ; and,  thirdly,  a heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  masses,  manumissions,  and  historical  statements,  written  in 
England,  partly  in  the  tenth  and  partly  in  the  eleventh  centuries. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Leofric  brought  A.  with  him  from 
Lotharingia,  where  he  may  have  been  born,  and  was  certainly 
educated.  It  seems  likely  that,  though  long  resident  abroad, 
he  was  of  English  parentage ; and  Leofric  was,  apparently, 
the  fashionable  English  name  in  the  tenth  century.  In  X042, 
when  Edward  the  Confessor  came  home  to  assume  the  crown 
left  by  his  Danish  stepbrother,  Leofric  must  have  accompanied 
him,  as  immediately  afterwards  he  is  described  as  “ King's 
priest.”  It  is  with  a strong  feeling  of  pleasure  that  an  archaeolo- 
gist hunts  up  the  scattered  notices  of  such  a career  as  that  of 
Leofric ; but,  like  all  such  researches,  the  result  is  not  of  much 
general  interest.  No  one  who  has  not  conducted  such  inquiries  in 
the  spirit  of  a sportsman  knows  how  absorbing  they  become.  The 
result  of  a long  day  in  the  fields  may  be  a little  bird  or  a rabbit, 
though  there  bas  been  keen  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit ; and  the 
antiquarian  hunter  spends  weeks,  months,  perhaps  years,  in  a 
pursuit  from  which  he  brings  home  only  a result  so  small  that  it 
is  practically  negative.  Mr.  Hessels  in  his  search  for  existing 
evidences  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Gutenberg  offered  us  lately  a 
case  in  point ; and  Mr.  Warren,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  of  work,  tells  us  after  all  very  little, 
because,  in  truth,  he  can  find  out  very  little  about  Leofric,  except 
that  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Crediton  in  1046,  and  that,  when  the 
pirates  rendered  Crediton  unsafe,  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  leave 
to  remove  his  seat  to  the  greater  security  of  the  valley  of  the  Exe, 
and  thus  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter.  There  are  notes  of  his 
gifts  to  his  church  in  this  Missal,  and  mention  is  made  of  his 
activity  in  teaching,  in  preaching,  and  in  restoring  churches 
(there  was  no  Society  for  the  protection  of  ancient  buildings  in 
those  days),  and  Bishop  Leofric,  to  judge  only  by  the  number  of 
his  books  and  their  character,  was  a learned  man  among  his  con- 
temporaries. The  list  is  in  an  Evangeliarum  which  once  belonged 
to  him,  and  is  now,  like  the  Missal,  in  the  Bodleian.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  what  an  episcopal  library  consisted  of  in  those  days. 
Besides  service-books  we  read  of  a Martyrology,  an  English 
“ Christ’s  Book,”  a “ full  spell  book  of  Winter  and  Summer,”  or 
book  of  homilies,  a Boethius  in  English,  “ one  great  English  book 
on  various  subjects,  composed  in  verse  ” ; and,  in  Latin,  the  Pas- 
toral of  St.  Gregory,  “ liber  dialogorum,”  Boethius  “ De  Consola- 
tione,”  the  hymns  of  Prudentius,  the  “ Diadema  Monachorum  ” of 
Smaragdus,  books  of  Bede,  Isidore,  Persius,  Sedulius,  Statius,  and 
many  more,  some  of  which  can  now  be  identified  in  the  Bodleian. 
Sixty-one  manuscripts,  in  all,  are  enumerated — a very  respectable 
collection  to  exist  in  a single  private  library  before  the  Conquest. 

To  the  English  reader  the  divisions  of  the  Leofric  Missal  marked 
by  the  letters  B.  and  C.  are  the  most  interesting,  as  having  been 
written  in  England ; besides  which,  the  Kalendar  is  ornamented 
with  drawings  in  colour,  of  which  Mr.  Warren  gives  us  some  out- 
line copies.  They  are  of  the  wonderfully  advanced  type  of  the 
Benedictional  of  Ethelwald,  but  slighter  and  less  elaborately 
finished.  The  Kalendar  itself  is  interesting  as  giving  a clue  to  the 
age  and  place  to  be  assigned  to  “ Leofric  B.”  Mr.  Warren  has 
analysed  the  lists  of  festivals  very  carefully,  and  finds  that 
the  latest  saint  mentioned  is  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  who 
died  in  755.  Among  the  notable  omissions  are  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Barnabas,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  venerable  Bede,  and,  above  all, 
St.  Swithin,  for  whom,  as  a rule,  three  festivals  were  appointed. 
Nevertheless  the  character  of  “ Leofric  B.”  is  distinctly  English, 
and  Mr.  Warren  further  localizes  it  by  showing  the  probability 
that  it  was  written  at  Glastonbury. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of  a large 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  matter,  chiefly  liturgical.  Nearly  thirty 
diflerent  handwritings  may  be  distinguished,  most  of  them 
thoroughly  English  in  character  ; but  this  part  of  the  MS.  is  cer- 
tainly later  in  places  than  “ Leofric  A.  ” Mr.  Warren  gives  a 
curious  “ benediction  for  a childless  king,”  which  must  refer  to 
Edward  the  Confessor.  But  the  historical  notes  are  the  most  in- 
teresting. The  manumissions  are  on  three  pages,  and  have  all  been 
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printed  already ; but  Mr.  Warren,  justly  observing  that  they 
are  iu  works  not  very  accessible,  gives  them  in  full.  The 
slave  to  be  freed  was  taken  to  the  church  altar,  or  to  a spot 
where  four  roads  met,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  “ Si  quis 
velit  servum  suum  liberum  fiicere  . . . ostendat  ei  liberas  vias  et 
portas.”  Ordgar  of  Bradston  lay  sick,  and,  in  accordance  doubt- 
less with  a vow,  he  frees  ten  serfs,  and  the  deed  is  witnessed  by 
two  priests  besides  “ iElfric,  the  priest  who  wrote  this  writing,”  of 
whom  nothing  else  is  known.  The  names  of  the  bondsmen  are 
interesting.  There  is  Cvnsie,  Godchild,  Leofric,  Small,  Wisman, 
Bibrost,  White,  beside  others  more  distinctly  Saxon.  One  mass 
priest  is  Brown,  and  he  is  cited  several  times.  “ Eadgifu  freed 
.^Ifgyth,  the  daughter  of  Birhsie,  loaf  distributor,  at  Borslea,  at 
four  cross  roads.”  Loaf  distributor  is  explained  by  Mr.  Warren  as 
“ steward,”  and  mention  has  been  found  in  other  documents  of 
“ berebrittus,”  or  beer  distributor.  Mr.  Warren  assigns  the  date 
970  to  most  of  these  manumissions,  identifying  Ordgar  with  the 
alderman  of  Devonshire,  who  died  in  971.  His  daughter  Elfrida 
was  the  second  wife  of  King  Edgar.  This  is  the  lady  so  well 
known  to  both  romance  and  history.  Her  brother  Ordulf  was  a 
giant,  and  is  called  Duke  of  Cornwall ; he  is  stated  to  have  carried 
away  the  gates  of  Exeter,  as  Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza.  Mr. 
Warren  plausibly  suggests  that  Eadgifu  was  the  wife  of  Ordgar. 
Other  interesting  documents  may  be  briefly  noticed.  One  describes  a 
Synod  held  on  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  Pope  Formosus  in  905,  in 
which  complaint  is  made  of  the  fewness  of  the  West-Saxon 
bishops.  Seven  bishops  were  accordingly  consecrated  together. 
The  names  of  the  bishops  and  their  sees  are  given.  They  are  some- 
what differently  given  by  Mr.  Stubbs  in  his  Episcopal  Succession 
in  England;  but  this  entry  does  not  resolve  the  doubts  he  has  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  chronology  of  the  Synod,  which  he  places  iu  909, 
and  as  to  the  identity  of  some  of  the  bishops  ; for  the  date  905  is 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Pope  Formosus,  and  the  whole  story 
is  thereby  discredited.  The  entry  must  have  been  made  long  after 
the  supposed  occurrence  of  the  Synod.  An  account  of  the  transfer 
of  the  see  from  Crediton  to  Exeter  which  follows  is  more 
authentic.  Mr.  Warren  sums  up  a long,  but  not  too  long,  intro- 
duction by  showing  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  manuscript 
and  of  the  services  to  which  it  relates,  and  remarks  that  there  is 
much  beauty  in  many  of  the  benedictions  and  collects,  which  he 
hopes  may  be  borrowed  for  use,  or  at  least  may  serve  as  models  of 
composition  whenever  from  time  to  time  devotions  for  special 
occasions  are  put  forth  by  authority  in  the  Church  of  England. 
He  specially  calls  attention  to  one  or  two,  and  this  specimen  of  a 
collect  may  be  quoted  as  referring  to  the  first  Bishop  of  London : — 
“ LEetificet  nos,  qumsumus,  mellita  beati  Melliti  pontificis  oratio, 
cuius  festa  celebrantes  melliflua  turn  gratim  repleat  dulcedo.” 


THE  YOUNG  ZEMINDAR.* 

LTHOUGH  this  tale  professes  to  record  the  events,  manners, 
and  customs  of  Lower  Bengal  and  divers  episodes  in  other- 
parts  of  India,  some  half  a century  ago,  there  is  much  that  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  the  present  day.  Hitherto,  by  Anglo-Indian 
writers  the  scene  of  their  novel  has  been  laid  somewhere  in  Upper 
India,  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  or  in  the  Doab ; and  Meadows 
Taylor  has  shown  more  than  once  what  can  be  made  out  of  the 
rough  materials  afforded  by  the  Central  and  Southern  Provinces. 
There  life  is  more  varied  and  animated  ; the  peasant,  the  sepoy, 
the  swashbuckler,  the  priest,  and  the  Thug  can  be  made  to  fit  iu 
more  happily  and  artistically  with  the  groundwork  of  Mahom- 
medan  supremacy  or  Mahratta  adventure.  Yet  we  have  on  our 
shelves  a two-volumed  novel,  published  fifty  years  ago,  entitled 
The  Baboo,  which  treats  exclusively  of  Bengal  and  the  Bengalis 
under  the  East  India  Company’s  rule ; and  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  though  he  has  selected  for  his  scenery  the  most  peaceful 
province  and  the  least  warlike  of  the  races  which  make  up  what 
fiow'ing  orators  are  pleased  gravely  to  denominate  “the  Indian 
people,”  has  managed  to  construct  a fairly  readable  story  out  of  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  a Bengal  Zemindar.  To  avoid  using  many 
native  terms  was  impossible,  though  Mr.  Eowney  has  wisely  kept 
clear  of  the  jungle  of  tenures  and  sub-infeudations,  and  has  con- 
fined himself  to  an  Orientalism  not  beyond  the  research  of  the 
average  student.  Here  and  there  the  orthography  might  chal- 
lenge criticism ; and,  though  we  have  little  fault  to  find  with  most 
of  the  English  equivalents  for  native  terms  of  religions  and  social 
significance,  some  expressions  are  not  translated  at  all  and  might 
puzzle  a reader  anxious  to  know  what  Bengal  was  like  in  the  days 
of  his  fathers,  or  a junior  civilian  who  had  not  yet  passed  the  second 
standard.  A Sanskrit  verse,  as  quoted  by  a Sunnyasi,  would  be  a 
shock  to  the  Boden  Professor,  though  this  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  attainments  of  the  speaker.  Sanskrit  slokes  or  couplets 
are  constantly  quoted  in  discussions  by  Hindus,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  learned  language  equals  that  of  Latin  by  an  ignorant 
monk.  But  no  translation  is  given  of  such  words  and  phrases  as 
Ashirvad,  blessing ; Achar  and  Byabahar,  custom  and  conversa- 
tion ; chandan,  sandal-wood ; Bhikshu,  a religious  mendicant ; 
goolmal,  a row  or  free  fight ; gantri,  a bundle  ; nuthee,  the  file  of 
papers  in  a lawsuit ; and  pranam,  a formal  salutation,  to  which 
is  usually  added  the  epithet  “eight-limbed,”  meaning  that  the 

* The  Young  Zemindar,  his  erratic  Wanderings  and  eventual  Return ; 
being  a Record  of  Life,  Manners,  and  Events  in  Bengal  of  between  forty 
andffty  years  ago.  By  Horatio  Bickerstaff  Rownej^,  Author  of  “The  Wild 
Tribes  of  India  &c.  3 vols.  London : Remington  & Co.  1883. 


suppliant  makes  inclinations  with  eight  parts  of  his  body, 
elbows,  shoulders,  knees,  and  reins.  Asouchi  is  rather  the  time  of 
impurity  on  the  part  of  survivors  after  a death  in  the  family  than 
the  period  of  mourning  ; and  bj^  no  tribal  custom  or  combination 
of  circumstances  could  any  Brahman  be  ever  “ named  ” Buckshee. 
A Hindu  might  take  this  as  a title  or  appendix  to  his  own  name, 
because  he  himself  or  one  of  his  ancestors  had,  at  so.me  time,  filled 
the  appointment  of  “ paymaster”  under  English  or  Mahommedan 
rule.  The  word  is  pure  Persian.  Such  words  as  moor,  heather, 
and  gorse  are  wholly  inappropriate  iu  any  part  of  India.  Scrub 
jungle,  or  plains  covered  with  grass,  or  uplands  denuded  of  wood, 
are  doubtless  what  is  meant  by  these  descriptive  terms. 

The  story  begins  with  the  abortive  rising  in  Baraset,  formerly  a 
district  by  itself  but  now  a part  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  Calcutta,  on  the  part  of  the  sect  of  Ferazi 
Mahommedans,  headed  by  a fanatic  called  Titu  Mir.  Sepoys  had 
to  be  sent  out  to  quell  an  eineute  which  proved  too  much  for  the 
magistrate  and  the  ordinary  police.  The  successor  of  Titu  Mir, 
a certain  Dudhu  Miyan,  subsequent! jq  we  may  add,  proved  a source 
of  anxiety  for  years  to  the  authorities  of  the  districts  of  Fureedpore 
and  Backerguiije  ; and  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857  it  was  found 
expedient  to  detain  this  personage  as  a political  prisoner,  under 
an  old  and  useful  law  of  1818,  which  empowered  the  Governor- 
General  to  send  to  Chunar  or  other  suitable  prison,  without  convic- 
tion, trial,  or  even  arraignment,  any  person  who,  when  at  large,  might 
be  injurious  to  the  first  ends  for  which  all  good  government  exists. 
And  this  was  done  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
pace  all  platforms,  appeals  to  Magna  Charta  and  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  spouting  orators  of  whatsoever  attainments,  colour,  or  creed. 
For  the  purposes  of  his  story,  the  author  introduces  us  to  a young 
Hindu  Zemindar  named  Monahur  Rai,  who  had  succeeded  to  an 
estate  called  Bona  Ghat,  in  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  a metro- 
politan and  not  very  picturesque  district  of  the  country.  This 
youth  is  foolishly  won  over  by  the  adherents  of  Titu  Mir  to  help 
the  insurgents  with  money  and  prestige,  anticipating  those  Hindus 
of  influence  and  position  who  were  induced  in  1857  to  make 
common  cause  with  Sepoys  and  Mussulmans  who  had  never  for- 
gotten that  they  were  once  the  rulers  of  India.  The  Ferazi  re- 
bellion put  down,  there  was  nothing  left  for  Monahur  but  to  leave 
the  ancestral  estate,  and  the  young  Zemindar  is  unlucky  or  silly 
enough  to  become  implicated  iu  the  rising  of  the  Lurka  Coles, 
aborigines  who  inhabit  the  rocky  and  jungly  country  to  the  west 
of  Bengal.  The  suppression  of  this  revolt  and  the  capture  of  a 
fort  involve  further  wanderings,  attended  with  considerable  dis- 
comfort and  some  risk.  It  strikes  us  that  the  author,  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  elevating  a Bengali  Zemindar  into  the  rank  of  a local 
or  tribal  hero,  has  bethought  himself  of  imparting  some  life  and 
animation  to  the  novel  by  describing  visits  to  shrines  and  noted 
towns  in  Upper  India,  and  by  giving  illustrations  of  native  life  and 
manners,  in  this  he  has  been  very  fairly  successful.  The  young 
Zemindar  and  his  guide  and  preceptor  the  Sunnyasi,  visit  Poori  or 
Jagannath,  and  explore  the  Chilka  lake  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Beugal.  They  go  on  to  Benares  and  Ayodhya  near  Faizabad,  and 
Gaya,  paying  a visit  to  Deogurh,  a temple  on  the  borders  of  Beer- 
bhoom  and  Bhaugulpore,  by  the  way.  They  come  in  for  a good 
sound  Mahommedan  row  at  Patna  during  the  Mohurram;  and, 
barring  the  death  of  Monahur’s  mother  who  pines  away  in  her 
son's  absence,  the  whole  ends  happily  by  the  return  of  the  truant 
to  the  home  and  estate  of  his  fathers,  and  by  his  marriage  to  a 
Hindu  girl  named  Madhavi,  under  more  of  mutual  affection  and 
spontaneous  choice  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  most 
Hindu  bridegrooms  and  brides.  Marriages,  it  is  well  known, 
in  Bengal  are  constantly  made  up  by  Ghuttulcs  or  professional 
match-makers,  who  go  the  round  of  the  country  in  search  of  suit- 
able parties ; the  suitability-,  of  course,  being  dependent  on  caste, 
position,  wealth,  and  dower.  Many  a young  Hindu  woman  has 
never  seen  the  face  of  her  future  husband  until  the  whole  thing 
has  been  settled  between  the  match-makers  and  the  parents.  The 
narrative  is  also  enlivened  and  diversified  by  various  philo- 
sophical and  religious  discussions,  by  legends  of  gods  and  demons, 
and  by  criticisms  on  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  There 
are  also  comparisons  between  the  merits  of  English  and  native 
rule,  and  a short  sketch  of  the  claimant  to  the  splendid  property 
known  as  the  Burdwan  Raj.  This  audacious  individual,  after 
behaving  much  as  Arthur  Orton  and  other  pretenders  have  done, 
after  dividing  Lower  Bengal  into  two  opposite  factions  persuaded 
respectively  of  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  the  claim,  after  exer- 
cising the  police  and  perplexing  the  authorities,  eventually  was 
punished  with  fine  and  six  months’ imprisonment,  a sentence  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime.  But  in  those  days 
there  was  no  Penal  Code,  and  the  criminal  law  was  administered, 
with  culpable  laxity. 

Our  verdict  on  the  whole  production  must  be  that,  if  not 
striking  in  its  plot  or  original  in  its  conception,  the  tale  may 
fairly  claim  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  about  India  than  can  be  gathered  from  the  Monday  con- 
tributions of  the  Calcutta  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  or  from 
contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  merits  and  necessity  of  the  Ilbert 
Bill.  The  author,  we  should  say,  has  seen  a good  deal  of  various 
parts  of  India,  and  has  acquired  and  put  his  knowledge  together  in 
a workmanlike  way.  No  one  character  is  wholly  impossible  on  the 
score  of  virtue  or  vice.  Some  of  the  pleasant  traits  of  the  natives 
are  fairly  brought  out ; many  of  the  events  in  village  and  social 
life — the  burglary,  the  quarrel  between  two  schoolboys,  crimes  and 
their  concealment,  the  Dhatura  poisoning,  the  inundation  of  1833 
with  its  consequences  of  fever  and  famine,  the  disputes  between 
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the  Ryots  and  the  indigo  planters — are  either  founded  on  actual 
fact,  or  may  very  well  have  happened  according  to  the  strictest 
canons  of  literary  probability. 

The  moral  which  we  should  draw  from  the  tale  is,  not  that 
natives  have  been  radically  changed  by  a century  of  English  rule  or 
Anglo-Saxon  veneer,  or  that  they  are  fitted  for  unlimited  self- 
government,  municipal  reforms  without  supervision,  or  high  office, 
merely  because  some  hundreds  of  scholars  have  been  turned  out 
from  colleges  and  universities  who  can  talk  and  write  in  a correct, 
though  somewhat  pompous  and  inflated,  English  style.  Some 
sound  progress  has,  no  doubt,  been  made  since  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  who  annexed  Coorg  and  put  down  the  Ferazis,  turned 
his  attention  to  internal  reforms  and  first  placed  any  native  in  a 
position  of  some  responsibility  and  fair  pay.  But  native  advance- 
ment will  be  more  sound  and  steady,  and  less  liable  to  unpleasant 
interruption,  while  the  necessary  English  supremacy  will  be  less 
offensively  proclaimed,  if  the  non-official  portion  of  the  British 
community  be  maintained  in  its  just  and  reasonable  privileges  and 
exemptions,  and  if  the  officials  are  not  deprived  of  one-half  of  their 
owers  for  good,  by  surrendering  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  roads, 
ridges,  and  ferries,  sanatory  measures  and  vaccination,  the  health 
of  the  body  and  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  to  uncontrolled 
natives,  who,  unlike  the  defenders  of  Lucknow  in  the  Laureate’s 
recent  poem,  never  taught  themselves  or  their  fellows  to  shoulder 
& musket  or  stoop  to  a spade. 


INTERNATIONAL  CRITICISM.* 

IT  is  natural  that  the  increased  intercourse  between  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  should  find  expression  in  literature. 
Between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  in  particular,  there 
has  been  going  on  of  late  years  a cross-fire  of  criticism,  much  of 
it  friendly  and  appreciative,  some  of  it  the  reverse.  A good  deal 
of  it  at  least  deserves  to  be  classed  as  literature,  even  if  much 
must  be  put  down  to  the  mere  desire  of  book-making.  Two 
volumes,  one  giving  an  Englishman’s  estimate  of  America,  the 
other  an  American’s  estimate  of  England,  which  do  not,  strictly 
speaking,  fall  under  either  category,  have  lately  come  under 
our  notice.  The  one.  Our  American  Cousins,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Adams, 
consists  of  letters  originally  written  to  the  Neivcastle  Weeldy 
Chronicle ; and,  in  their  simplicity,  fairness,  and  popular  character, 
are  just  what  communications  of  this  kind  should  be.  They  are 
also  sufficiently  above  the  common  level  of  such  correspondence 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  republish  them  in  a more  permanent 
form  ; and  for  a popular,  but  not  superficial,  sketch  of  American 
life  Mr.  Adams’s  book  is  in  every  way  to  be  commended.  The 
other  book  of  which  we  speak  is  entitled  Mr.  Washington  Adams 
in  England,  and  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a novel,  and  seems  intended  to  convey  to  Ameri- 
cans the  impression  that  Englishmen  are  all  completely  imbecile, 
and  to  Englishmen  the  admonition  that  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  America  and  Americans,  The  air  of  authority  with  which  the 
writer  imparts  to  his  countrymen  the  information  which  he  has 
gathered  about  English  society,  and  especially  about  the  upper 
classes  of  it,  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  General  Choke 
demonstrating  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit  that  the  Queen  lives  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  “ Your  Tower  of  London,  sir,  is  nat’rally 
your  royal  residence.  Being  located  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  your  Parks,  your  Drives,  your  Triumphant  Arches,  your 
Opera,  and  your  Royal  Almacks,  it  nat’rally  suggests  itself  as  the 
place  for  holding  a luxurious  and  thoughtless  Court.  And  conse- 
quently,” said  the  General,  “ the  Court  is  held  there.” 

The  story  opens  by  introducing  us  to  two  New  Englanders 
■travelling  on  an  English  railroad.  The  one  is  supposed  to  be  the 
narrator  of  the  story ; the  other  is  a Mr.  Humphreys,  alias  Mr. 
Washington  Adams.  Into  the  same  compartment  enters  an 
English  nobleman,  represented  as  a very  favourable  specimen  of 
his  class.  “ I beg  your  he  says,  “ but  would  you  kindly 

teU  me  if  this  is  a fast  train.”  To  which  Humphreys  answers,  in 
a “ sweet  rich  voice,”  that  he  cannot  tell,  being  a stranger  and 
an  American.  On  this  a conversation  ensues,  in  which  the  total 
ignorance  of  the  Englishman  and  the  ready  and  triumphant  wit 
of  the  American  are  set  forth  at  length.  The  latter  tells  the 
former  that  if  he  were  to  come  to  Boston  he  would  be  taken  for 
a Yankee,  “ except  by  those  whose  quick  ears  detected  some  slight 
John-Bullish  inflections  in  your  voice,  or  whose  quick  eyes  dis- 
covered some  kindred  and  equally  slight  peculiarities  of  manner.” 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a well-bred  New  Englander  and  a 
well-bred  Englishman  are  perfectly  distinguishable  from  one 
another  in  five  minutes’  conversation ; there  are  differences  in 
the  manners  and  breeding  of  the  two,  and  the  most  patriotic 
Englishman  cannot  say  that  the  differences  are  by  any  means 
always  in  favour  of  his  own  countrymen.  But  the  differences, 
such  as  they  are,  are  patent  to  anybody  who  has  eyes  and  ears  at 
all.  A long  dialogue  follows,  in  which  Humphreys  proves  to  the 
Englishman  the  pure  English  blood  of  certain  parts  of  America,  and 
his  interlocutor  is  credited  with  a docility  and  lamb-like  meekness  not 
often  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  Englishmen  when  persistently 
snubbed  by  a foreign  prig.  New  Orleans,  where  Washington 
defeated  the  English,  and  Cincinnatus  (sic),  near  Chicago,  are  said 

* Mr.  Washington  Adams  in  England.  By  Richard  Grant  White. 
Edinburgh  : David  Douglas.  1883. 

Our  American  Cousins.  By  W.  E.  Adams.  London:  Walter  Scott. 
1883. 


by  the  nobleman  in  question  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
from  Boston.  On  this,  as  on  most  other  points,  he  is  put  right  by 
the  omniscient  Humphreys,  the  author  taking  occasion  to  observe 
in  a footnote  that  well-bred  Englishmen  habitually  pronounce  the 
word  “ shooting  ” as  “ shoootin,”  and,  in  general,  drop  the  final 
“ g ” in  all  such  words.  However,  the  Englishman  hospitably 
asks  his  instructor  to  his  house  before  leaving  the  train,  and  from 
the  conversation  which  follows  between  the  two  Americans  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Humphreys,  and  the  author,  it  would  also  seem, 
who  represents  him  as  the  type  of  a well-bred  American,  are  both 
exceedingly  irate  at  the  want  of  knowledge  of  American  things 
which  they  attribute  to  Europeans.  Perhaps,  instead  of  using  the 
word  “ irate,”  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  they  seem  to  be  living 
in  a state  of  sulky  excoriation  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
find  themselves  objects  of  as  much  interest  as  they  think  them- 
selves entitled  to.  The  two  American  friends  now  part  company, 
Mr.  Humphreys  tells  his  friend  that,  instead  of  going  to  visit 
the  English  nobleman  himself,  he  will  send  one  Mr.  Washington 
Adams  in  his  place  ; and,  after  saying  all  the  ill-natured  things  he 
can  of  the  English  family  with  whom  his  friend  is  going  to  spend 
a few  days,  he  vanishes  for  a season  from  the  scene. 

The  action  is  now  transferred  to  Boreham  Hall,  where  the  sup- 
posed narrator  of  the  story  goes  to  stay.  Lady  Boreham  (who 
drops  all  her  “h’s”)  is  described  almost  exactly  as  French  carica/- 
tures  of  English  women  are  drawn.  Nothing  in  her  “ parlour  told 
of  the  grace  and  charm  of  a woman’s  presence.”  “Her  face 
was  pallid  and  of  a pasty  complexion ; her  hair  a toneless  brown, 
and  twisted  at  the  front  into  some  stiff  curls  that  stood  like  pali- 
sades before  a queer  little  cap ; her  eyes  a dull  grey ; her  nose 
quite  shapeless ; and  from  her  always  half-open  mouth  there  pro- 
jected slightly  two  large  white  teeth.  She  was  not  bony,  nor  even 
slender ; yet  a mannish  absence  of  roundness  and  fulness  deprived 
her  figure  of  all  the  grace  and  charm  peculiar  to  womanhood.’' 
As  for  her  husband.  Sir  Charles  Boreham,  “ his  manner  had  be- 
come as  heavy  as  his  person  ” ; and  all  the  guests  in  the  house 
are  described  in  the  same  fashion.  “ The  ladies  were  entirely 
devoid  of  personal  attraction,”  and  the  only  person  in  the  house 
that  moved  the  admiration  of  the  writer  was  one  of  the  female 
servants.  He  saw  her  “ on  two  or  three  occasions,”  and  sets  forth 
her  charms  with  an  amount  of  amorous  detail  which  our  limited 
space  forbids  us  to  reproduce.  “ Whenever  she  appeared  she 
blotted  her  mistress  out  of  existence  for  any  man  who  had  eyes 
and  a brain  behind  them.”  “ It  was  well,”  he  delicately  concludes, 
“ that  Sir  Charles  was  not  a man  of  finer  perceptions  and  more 
flexible  nature.”  The  whole  party  at  Boreham  Hall  are  as  ignorant 
of  America  as  the  patrician  in  the  train ; and  the  same  stupid 
wrangling  about  the  two  countries  is  repeated,  the  English  (no 
doubt  owing  to  national  stolidity  ) being  able  to  keep  their  tempers, 
and  the  Americans  being  correspondingly  ruffied  in  theirs.  By  and 
by  an  invitation  to  lunch  comes  from  Lord  Toppingham.  He  was 
the  nobleman  in  the  train  whose  acquaintance  the  Americans  had 
made,  and  was  also  an  old  friend  of  Sir  Charles  Boreham.  Such 
being  the  case.  Sir  Charles,  in  visiting  him,  is  as  much  at 
his  unconscious  ease  as  if  he  were  a duke.”  Otherwise,  as 
we  are  led  to  infer  by  this  acute  observer  of  English  manners, 
a baronet  would  feel  not  a little  abashed  at  finding  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  an  earl.  The  amount  of  ease  which 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  feel  in  one  another’s  company  is 
apparently,  according  to  Mr.  White,  graduated  according  to  their 
titular  rank.  A viscount  would  enter  the  house  of  a marquis  with 
fear  and  trembling,  but,  as  a compensation,  he  would  be  consciotis 
of  inspiring  those  feelings  when  he  deigned  to  visit  a mere  baron. 
The  company  at  Lord  Foppingham’s  is  described  as  being,  in  great 
part,  “ literary,”  and  is  as  totally  imbecile  and  ignorant  as  the  rest  of 
our  countrymen  to  whom  Mr.  White  is  good  enough  to  introduce 
us. 

It  is  here  that  Mr.  Washington  Adams,  who  is  in  fact  Mr. 
Humphreys  in  disguise,  makes  his  appearance.  His  object  is  to 
show  the  company  what  he  supposes  that  they  suppose  a genuine 
American  to  be  like.  Accordingly,  he  deliberately  makes  a beast 
of  himself.  He  talks  the  vilest  jargon,  draws  a huge  bowie-knife 
before  the  company  and  sharpens  it  on  his  shoe,  whittles  away  at 
a big  piece  of  pinewood  which  he  carries  about  his  person,  draws 
a large  revolver  and  volunteers  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  shoot- 
ing powers.  He  next  takes  out  a plug  of  chewing  tobacco, 
shapes  it  with  his  knife,  and  then  uses  the  latter  to  clean  his  nails. 
He  goes  on  to  expectorate  before  the  company,  and  causes  the  lady 
of  the  house  to  have  a spittoon  brought  to  him.  When  the  party 
finally  go  in  to  lunch  they  again  fall  to  wrangling  about  England 
and  America,  the  quarrel  being  diversified  by  Mr.  Adams  picking 
his  teeth  at  table  with  a bowie-knife.  When  he  has  finished  this 
operation,  he  reads  a very  stupid  parody  of  Walt  Whitman — a 
writer  wbo,  more  than  almost  anybody,  laysbimself  open  to  clever 
parody — and  takes  his  leave  with  a final  outburst  of  American 
slang.  He  is  last  seen  reclining  in  a four-wheeled  cab  and  sticking 
his  foot  out  of  the  window. 

The  only  motive  that  we  can  imagine  to  have  led  a writer  to 
publish  this  short  and  tiresome  book  is  the  craving  to  let  off  some 
iU-feeling  which  he  cherishes  towards  this  country,  or  to  avenge 
some  real  or  fancied  slight  which  has  been  put  upon  him.  Mr. 
White’s  Englishmen  are  as  different  from  those  which  appear  in 
the  careful  studies  of  Mr.  Henry  James  as  bad  work  can  be  from 
good.  Mr.  James’s  description  and  analysis  never  go  far  below 
the  surface ; but,  so  far  as  they  do  go,  they  are  minutely  accm’ate ; 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  places  his  characters  are  natural 
and  probable;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  writes  is  habitually 
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amiable  and  courteous.  There  is  more  effective  satire  on  phasesof 
English  society  in  such  a story  as  the  International  Episode  than 
in  a dozen  tales  like  this ; and  it  is  satire  made  the  more  telling 
by  its  delicacy  and  moderation.  The  plan  of  Mr.  White’s  story  is, 
in  itself,  not  a bad  one  ; and,  in  the  hands  of  a writer  of  wit  and 
knowledge  of  English  life,  much  might  have  been  made  of  it.  But 
this  is  worse  than  a bad  book  from  a literary  point  of  view  ; it  is 
a mischievous  book,  though  its  badness  happily  takes  away  much 
of  its  chance  of  doing  harm.  For  some  years  past  the  relations 
between  England  and  America  have  been  steadily  becoming  more 
and  more  what  every  civilized  person  desires  them  to  be.  The 
two  countries  now  know  and  understand  one  another  as  they  have 
never  done  in  the  past.  The  mutual  criticism  of  one  upon  the 
other  has  been  of  late  not  only  more  friendly  in  its  tone,  but  more 
intelligent  and  well-informed.  In  both  countries  there  are  plenty 
of  things  which  any  critic,  foreign  or  native,  may  fairly  find 
fault  with  ; but  the  fuller  knowledge  which  the  two  nations 
have  of  each  other  leads  the  better  critics  to  hit  the  right 
nails  on  the  head,  and  not  miss  them,  as  Mr.  White  uniformly 
does.  There  is  an  expressive  word,  drawn  from  University 
life  in  America,  which  exactly  describes  the  mental  condition 
of  such  writers  as  Mr.  White.  At  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  when 
a student  passes  out  of  the  freshman  stage  and  enters  on  his 
second  year  of  study,  he  becomes  what  is  termed  a “ Sophomore,” 
and  the  attitude  of  mind  characteristic  of  one  who  has  reached 
this  point  in  his  education,  and  not  got  beyond  it,  is  aptly  termed 
“ sophomoric.”  One  of  the  noticeable  features  in  the  Sophomore 
is  that  he  pronounces  with  much  gravity,  and  ex  cathedra,  his 
opinion  on  matters  which,  when  he  is  better  instructed,  he  finds 
out  that  he  has  not  understood  at  all.  What  amuses  mature 
persons  who  may  listen  to  him  is  most  of  all  the  solemnity  with 
which  he  gives  his  opinion,  and  the  weight  which  he  seems  to 
attach  to  it.  If  Mr.  White  could  have  treated  his  story  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Mark  Twain,  it  would  not  have  been  a bad  one ; 
and,  thus  treated,  he  could  have  allowed  himself  to  bring  in  any- 
thing unreal  or  incongruous  that  he  pleased  without  spoiling  the 
effect.  But  Mr.  White  is  not  Mr.  Mark  Twain.  There  is  not 
a spark  of  humour  or  fun  in  the  whole  book.  It  is  meant  to  give, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  an  essentially  accurate  picture  of  what  English 
society  is  and  of  its  attitude  towards  Americans ; and  this  picture 
is  not  only  false,  but  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  reality.  For 
these  reasons  we  cannot  recommend  Mr.  White’s  book  to  those 
Americans  who  may  wish  to  inform  themselves  about  England, 
though  we  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Adams’s  to  those  English- 
men who  want  to  know  something  about  America. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

This  little  book  (i)  is  a list  of  words  whose  etymologies,  as 
given  by  Professor  Skeat,  are  disputed  by  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
For  those  who  desire  certainty  and  authority  the  book  is  not  very 
pleasant  reading.  It  is,  however,  useful  to  turn  over  its  pages,  if 
only  to  be  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ascertaining  the 
history  of  every  word,  its  early  use  and  first  meaning,  and  to 
observe  how  uncertain  are  many  etymologies  of  the  most  common 
words  and  what  a quantity  of  history  may  be  come  across  in 
the  investigation  of  a single  word.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
word  gun.  Professor  Skeat  cites  W.  gicn,  a bowl,  a gun ; Irish 
and  Gaelic  gunna,  a gun.  This  Mr.  Wedgwood  will  not  for  a 
moment  admit,  arguing  that  the  name  of  an  implement  of  siege 
is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a people  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Welsh.  The  word  occurs,  in  the  year  140S,  in 
Trevisa’s  version  of  Vegetius,”  in  which  allusion  is  made  to 
“ grete  gonnes  that  shete  now  a dales  stones  of  so  grete  peyse 
that  no  wall  may  withstaunde  them  ” ; a passage  is  quoted  from 
the  “Practica”  of  John  Arderne,  a surgeon  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  in  which  he  says,  talking  of  gunpowder,  “ cest 
poudre  vault  a getter  pelottes  de  fer,  ou  de  plom,  ou  d’aveyne,  ou 
un  instrument  qe  Fern  appellent  gonne”  •,  and,  in  1375,  Barbour 
calls  cannon  “ cracks  of  war,”  or  “ gins  for  cracks.”  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  having  thus  carried  his  word  back  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  proceeds  to  find  his  own  etymology  for  it.  Then  follows  an 
illustration  of  the  weak  point  in  most  “ contested  etymologies.” 
He  hunts  everywhere  for  a word  something  like  gun,  and  finally 
hits  upon  the  French  guigner,  to  wink.  Professor  Skeat  may  he 
wrong  in  this  case,  but  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  right. 
Why  a gun  should  be  named  after  the  winking  of  the  eye  which 
goes  with  its  discharge  any  more  than  from  the  running  away 
of  the  man  at  whom  it  is  aimed  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  word  pamphlet  is  another  common  case.  Professor  Skeat 
suggested  that,  as  there  was  once  a writer  of  commentaries  and 
abbreviations  named  Pamphila,  she  might  have  been  so  popular  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  an  O.F.  word  pamjUet,  This  seems  going 
pretty  far  round,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  word  used  as  an  epitome,  and  the  writer  Pamphila  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  unknown  in  the  middle  ages ; Chaucer, 
speaking  of  his  lengthy  “Testament  of  Love,”  calls  it  “ this  lewde 
pamflet.”  Mr.  Wedgwood  suggests  very  simply  that  it  is  a nasal 
form  of  papeletta,  hom  the  Sp.  papel,  just  as  in  Dutch is 
pampin. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  the  early  life  of  Prince  Albert  (2) 

(i)  Contested  Etymologies.  By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood.  London  : Trtibner 
& Co. 

(2)  The  Early  Homes  of  Prince  Albert.  By  H.  Rimraer.  London  and 
Edinburgh : Blackwood  & Sons. 


that  there  seemed  hardly  any  room  for  another  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Alfred  Riminer,  however,  may  plead  in  excuse  for  his 
book  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  his  illustrations.  These  ought  to 
make  every  one  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  this  voluine  to  resolve 
immediately  to  go  a-pilgriming  to  Thuringia,  if  only  to  see  the 
perfectly  beautiful  bits  of  building  which  are  here  figured  from  the 
author’s  own  sketches.  Setting  apart  the  stiff  and  barrack-like 
castles,  such  as  Altenburg,  Hildburghausen,  and  Wurtzburg,  there 
are  drawings  of  Rosenau,  the  mills,  breweries,  houses,  streets, 
and  fountains  of  Coburg,  the  courts  and  bastions  of  Coburg  Castle, 
the  streets  of  Gotha  and  Eisenach,  and  a great  many  other  places 
well  worthy  of  being  visited  and  sketched.  As  regards  the  letter- 
press,  we  are  not  yet  far  enough  removed  from  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort  to  assign  him  his  true  place  and  proportion  in  the 
history  of  the  century.  In  some  twenty  chapters  Mr.  Rimmer  has 
put  together  a good  deal  of  talk  about  the  Prince  and  the  places 
where  he  lived  ; he  breaks  down  ludicrously  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Ducal  Houses  of  Germany,  and  has  to 
confess  that  the  subject  is  altogether  beyond  his  understanding  ; he 
devotes  two  chapters  to  the  condition  of  Germany  some  years  before 
the  birth  of  Prince  Albert,  quoting  Steffens’s  account  of  the  scene 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  which,  as  a bystander  remarked,  the  Prus- 
sians were  defeated  with  honour  “ because  they  never  once  got  out 
of  step.”  The  Prince,  as  everybody  knows,  was  born  at  Rosenau, 
which  is  very  prettily  described  by  the  author.  How  the  Prince 
went  to  Bonn,  travelled  about  Germany,  went  boar-shooting,  be- 
came a farmer,  brought  the  Queen  to  see  the  home  of  his  youth, 
and  was  generally  beloved  by  the  people  may  be  read  over  again 
by  those  who  wish  in  Mr.  Rimmer's  pages. 

It  is  a great  many  years  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition 
of  The  Land  and  the  Book  (3),  which  has,  for  many  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  always  held  its  own  among  popular  descriptions 
of  Palestine.  First  written  before  scientific  research  was  under- 
stood or  thought  of,  the  new  edition,  although  revised,  shows  the 
old-fashioned  attitude  of  mind  as  regards  the  ruins  scattered  over 
the  country.  For  instance,  little  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the 
recent  classification  of  the  tombs  with  which  the  land  is  so 
crowded  ; the  methods  by  which  masonry  has  been  made  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  its  origin  are  ignored ; and  yet  the  book  seems  to 
suffer  little,  for  it  is  written  for  the  great  class  of  unscientific 
readers,  the  people  who  want  to  know  what  Carmel  looks  like, 
who  see  in  a description  of  the  fallen  Crusaders’ work  at  Ascalon  a 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  in  every  ruin,  even  of  late  Saracenic 
work,  an  overthrown  Israelite  stronghold.  No  other  book  so 
fully  and  completely  answers  the  questions  which  occur  naturally 
to  ordinary  readers  of  the  Bible,  whom  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  geological  problems  of  the  country,  the  varieties  of  its 
climate,  its  wonderfully  interesting  Flora,  its  curiously  rich  yet 
disappointing  archaeological  treasures,  do  not  attract  at  all.  Dr. 
Thomson  writes  for  those  who  would  rather  dredge  the  Red  Sea 
for  Pharaoh’s  chariot  wheels  than  survey  the  coast  of  Galilee  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  of  Bethsaida. 

This  book  (4)  was,  we  suppose,  originally  compiled  for  a 
country  newspaper,  and  contains  the  second  series  of  a number  of 
gossiping  county  sketches,  by  no  means  without  merit  in  their 
way,  though  the  matter  is  sometimes  spoiled  by  the  manner. 
Sussex  is  a county  which  contains  perhaps  better  materials  than 
most  I'or  such  a purpose ; but  every  county  has  its  ancient  families 
and  traditions  all  worth  recording,  not  only  in  the  pages  of  the 
great  county  history,  but  also  in  a lighter  and  more  popular  form. 
To  those  who  like  their  county  history  thus  treated,  without  gene- 
alogies, family  records,  arms  and  crests,  lists  of  sheriffs  and  knights, 
and  the  dry  details  with  which  the  conscientious  antiquary  fills  his 
pages,  we  recommend  Mr.  Fleet’s  books.  Here  they  may  read  the 
story  of  the  Pelham  buckle;  how  the  Percies  began,  and  how 
they  fared,  in  Sussex ; of  the  Shirleys,  the  Shelleys,  the  Sussex 
martyrs,  the  Quakers  of  Sussex,  and  a great  many  other  curious 
and  interesting  topics.  What  Mr.  Fleet  has  done  for  Sussex,  we 
hope  will  be  done  for  every  other  county  in  England. 

This  history  of  Flint  (5)  is  a most  careful  and  praiseworthy 
compilation.  The  author  has  very  wisely  refrained  from  any 
endeavour  to  set  off  his  facts  by  a literary  style,  but  has  been  con- 
tent to  write  them  down  in  chronological  order.  It  may  be  that 
certain  portions  of  this  chronicle  may  be  written  again  by  some 
master  of  the  literary  craft.  Mr.  Taylor  may  rest  satisfied  that  no 
one  can  ever  again  write  about  Flint  or  any  episode  in  the  history 
of  Flint  without  consulting  his  own  chronicle.  It  shows  that  he 
understands  the  first  duty  of  a borough  historian — namely,  to 
collect  every  fact  and  every  name  connected  with  the  town,  and  to 
set  them  down  without  omission.  Sheriffs  of  the  County,  Knights 
of  the  Shire,  Burgesses  returned  to  Parliament,  Constables  of  the 
Castle,  Mayors,  fectors.  Magistrates,  Churchwardens,  Overseers, 
and  Guardians — all  are  set  down.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  result 
is  a work  which  permits  itself  to  be  read  quite  through  at  a sitting ; 
but  there  are  many  parts  of  the  greatest  interest,  especially  that 
which  deals  with  Richard  II.  and  his  capture  by  Bolingbroke.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  drawings  of  unequal  merit ; the  plans  and 
sketches  of  the  castle  and  other  monuments  being  very  good,  while 
some  of  the  sketches  are  puerile  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  so 
learned  a work.  However,  the  book  is  valuable  as  a borough 

(3)  The  Land  and  the  Booh:  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  By  W. 
D.  Thomson,  D.D.  London : Nelson  & Sons. 

(4)  Glimpses  of  our  Ancestors  in  Sussex.  By  diaries  Fleet.  Second 
Series.  Lewes  : Farncombe  & Co. 

(5)  Historic  Notices  of  the  Borough  and  County  Town  of  Flint.  By 
Henry  Taylor.  London : Elliot  Stock. 
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chronicle,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  highest  praise  which  its  author 
would  desire  for  it. 

This  reprint  of  the  admirable  translations  of  Madhava’s 
chapters  (6),  which  first  appeared  in  the  Benares  Pandit  in  1874- 
1878,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  concern  themselves  with  what 
Professor  Monier  Williams  calls  “ Indian  Wisdom.”  Madhava’s 
work  is  a critical  review  of  the  principal  systems  of  philosophy 
which  have  e.^ercised  the  greatest  minds  of  India  throughout  its 
middle  age.  From  the  Vedanta  point  of  view  (for  Madhava  was 
in  1331  elected  Prior  of  the  Smarts  Order,  founded  by  Samkara 
Acharya  in  the  eighth  century),  these  systems  are  arranged  in  a 
progressive  series,  beginning  with  the  Oharvaka  and  Bauddha,  as 
being  the  furthest  removed  from  the  Vedanta,  and  gradually 
ascending  to  the  Saiikhya  and  Yoga,  the  systems  nearest  approach- 
ing to  the  author's,  and  therefore  the  highest.  “The  work 
itself,”  as  Professor  Cowell  says,  “ is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Hindu  critical  ability.  The  author  successively  passes  in  review 
the  sixteen  philosophical  systems  current  in  the  fourteenth  century 
in  the  South  of  India,  and  gives  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  their 
most  important  tenets,  and  the  principal  arguments  by  which 
their  followers  endeavoured  to  maintain  them ; and  he  often 
displays  some  quaint  humour  as  he  throws  himself  for  the 
time  into  the  position  of  their  advocate,  and  holds,  as  it 
were,  a temporary  brief  in  behalf  of  opinions  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  his  own.  We  may  sometimes  differ  from  him  in  his 
judgment  of  the  relative  importance  of  their  doctrines,  but  it  is 
always  interesting  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  an  acute  native 
critic.  In  the  course  of  his  sketches  be  frequently  explains  at 
some  length  obscure  details  in  the  different  systems,  and  I can 
hardly  imagine  a better  guide  for  the  European  reader  who  wishes 
to  study  any  one  of  these  Dar.sanas  in  its  native  authorities.” 
One  great  merit  in  his  accounts  of  the  various  systems  is  the  fact 
that,  as  a rule,  he  draws  his  observations  directly  from  the  works 
of  their  founders  or  their  chief  exponents.  It  would  be  a poor 
compliment  to  say  that  the  translators  have  made  the  work 
pleasant  reading  ; the  subject-matter  is  confessedly  obscure,  and 
the  book  demands  careful  and  repeated  study.  But  the  study  will 
not  be  thrown  away  ; there  is  so  much  that  is  true  and  more  that 
is  attractive  in  these  Hindu  systems  that  the  student  cannot  fail 
to  be  thankful  to  Professors  Cowell  and  Gough  for  their  scholarly 
rendering  of  a work  that  gives  a compendious  exposition  of  the 
principal  doctrines.  The  comparative  notes  added  by  the  trans- 
lators materially  increase  the  value  and  intelligibility  of  the 
text. 

The  series  of  little  books  devoted  to  the  biographies  of  great 
artists  has  not  enjoyed  a high  reputation  asfarasithas  yetgone,and 
the  last  volume  which  has  been  published  (7)  is  not  one  of  the  few 
■exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a biography  at  all,  but  a 
mere  collection  of  notes  and  quotations,  out  of  which  a coherent 
narrative  might  possibly  be  constructed.  Mr.  Mollett  has  appa- 
rently gone  carefully  through  the  proper  authorities  ; but  his  way 
■of  using  them  is  not  artistic.  He  strings  his  quotations  together, 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  make  the  most  of  them.  At  least  a 
third  of  the  book  has  been  made  out  of  MM.  Arsene  Houssaye, 
L4on  Dumont,  Gersaint,  and  Burger,  by  a free  use  of  paste  and 
scissors.  When  there  is  any  obscurity  in  Watteau’s  history  Mr. 
Mollett  seems  really  to  have  no  opinion  of  his  own.  He  simply 
repeats  contradictory  reports  and  washes  his  hands  of  the  wliole 
business.  Of  art  criticism  there  is  absolutely  none  at  all.  Mr. 
Mollett  vaguely  says  that  the  painter’s  colour  was  fine  and  that  he 
was  the  true  successor  of  Rubens ; but  the  reader  has  to  accept 
these  propositions  on  his  authority,  quite  unsupported  by  argument. 
The  quotations — which,  as  we  have  said,  abound  in  the  book — are 
translated  in  the  baldest  possible  fashion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mollett ’s 
English  is  not  altogether  above  reproach,  for  he  speaks  of  Watteau 
«s  sitting  in  a “ scene  of  country  ” in  one  sentence.  The  illustra- 
tions are  as  bald  and  scrappy  as  they  usually  are  in  this  series. 

All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  to  wonder 
•at  in  the  fact  that  a padlock  should  be  a good  starting-point  from 
which  to  arrive  at  considerations  on  the  routes  followed  by  early 
commerce  and  the  development  of  primitive  civilizations  (8).  The 
road  is  long ; but  General  Pitt-Rivers  contrives  to  travel  all  along 
it  in  the  thirty  quarto  pages  of  his  essay  on  the  Development  and 
Distribution  of  Primitive  Locks  and  Keys.  The  author  begins 
with  the  simple  wooden  bolt  which  is  the  most  obvious  way  of 
fastening  a door,  and  then  shows  how  simple  contrivance  developed 
into  an  elaborate  lock  under  the  influence  of  human  rascality.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  found  to  keep  the  fingers  of  the  envious  off  their 
neighbours’  property.  General  Pitt-Rivers  has  formed  a complete 
■collection  of  early  locks  and  keys,  and  the  text  of  his  essay  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  drawings  of  specimens  in  his  own  posses- 
sion. He  is  very  sober  in  the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  by  com- 
paring his  explanations  with  the  diagrams  in  the  plates,  it  is  easy 
for  the  least  instructed  reader  to  understand  how  the  various  locks 
worked.  It  is  equally  plain  that  these  instruments  were  formed 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  in  use  to-day,  but  they  were  much 

(6)  The  Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha ; or.  Review  of  the  Different  Systems 
of  Hindu  Philosophy.  By  Madhava  Acharya.  Translated  by  E.  B. 
Cowell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  A.  E.  Gough,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Philosophv  in  the  Presi- 
dency College,  and  Principal  of  the  Madrasa,  Calcutta.  (Trubner’s 
Oriental  Series.) 

(7)  The  Great  Artists— Watteau.  By  J.  M.  Mollett,  B.A.  London: 
Sampson  Lo>fr  & Co.  1883. 

(8)  On  the  Development  and  Distribution  of  Primitive  Lochs  and  Keys. 
By  Lieut.-General  Pitt-Rivers,  F.K.S.  London:  Chatto  & Windus. 
1883. 


larger  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Some  of  the  most  primitive  forma 
seem  still  to  be  in  use  in  outlying  countries,  such  as  Norway  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  After  showing  what  the  locks  were, 
General  Pitt-Rivers  proceeds  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  same 
kinds  are  to  be  found  in  such  widely  separated  countries  as  Japan 
and  Sweden.  He  rejects  the  theory  that  the  simplest  mechanical 
forms  can  have  been  independently  developed,  and  shows  that  the 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  East,  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  was  close  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that  we 
find  the  same  instruments  in  use  in  countries  lying  so  far  apart 
from  one  another.  His  explanation  is  plausible,  and  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a rude  form  of  wooden  lock,  once 
common  in  Scotland,  is  still  used  by  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  who 
doubtless  took  it  from  the  Scotch  settlers,  and  have  remained 
satisfied  with  it  long  after  the  whites  have  given  it  up. 

People  who  hold  the  curious  creed  that  a holiday  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  comforts  of  life  may  possibly  be 
tempted  by  Mrs.  Lee  to  make  a walking  tour  in  Alsace.  From  her 
“narrative  (9)  of  a tour  in  the  Vosges”  it  appears  that  these 
mountains  afford  peculiar  facilities  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  lose 
his  way,  to  enjoy  German  cookery,  and  to  sleep  in  beds  which  are 
“ not  damp  but  wet.”  For  the  rest,  her  book  is  readable  enough. 
It  abounds,  after  the  fashion  of  accounts  ef  tours,  in  mild  jokes 
and  details  of  the  different  mishaps  of  the  tourists.  Mrs.  Lee  and 
her  husband  met  the  usual  noisy  and  offensive  Englishman,  and 
had  the  usual  crows  to  pick  with  their  guidebook.  They  did  not 
find  that  Baedeker  was  to  be  trusted.  About  the  Vosges  country 
and  its  people  not  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  Mrs.  Lee.  There  is 
no  novelty  in  the  information  that  the  Alsatian  peasantry  are  poor, 
and  that  they  do  not  love  their  new  masters  the  Germans,  who  are 
overbearing  and  pedantic.  Mrs.  Lee  seems  to  share  their  feelings 
very  strongly,  for  she  cannot  mention  a German  with  civility, 
though  we  do  not  gather  from  her  book  that  she  had  any  serious 
cause  of  complaint  with  them.  As  her  object  is  to  recommend 
the  Vosges  to  holiday-seekers  in  want  of  a new  playground,  she 
has  been  well  advised  in  giving  a list  of  her  expenses.  It  certainly 
appears  that  the  trip  was  a cheap  one,  but  the  ladies  who  are 
prepared  to  go  on  walking  tours  with  a stalwart  husband  to  carry 
the  knapsack — the  author  is  careful  to  say  more  than  once  that 
Mr.  Lee  is  a tall  fellow,  and  good  man  of  his  hands — and  who  are 
prepared  to  trudge  through  rain  with  their  dresses  pinned  up 
round  their  waist,  improvise  petticoats  out  of  shawls,  and  sleep 
over  stables — all  of  which  feats  Mrs.  Lee  performed — can  calculate 
on  being  able  to  travel  cheaply  anywhere.  Economy  would  be 
possible  in  the  Western  Highlands  on  such  terms. 

We  do  not  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
“ After  the  Danish  ” on  Mrs.  Beringer’s  title-page.  We  have 
heard  of  a picture  as  being  after  such  or  such  a master,  but  a book 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  either  an  original  or  a translation. 
Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer  may  be  either  the  author  or  the  translator  of 
Beloved  of  the  Gods  (10),  unless  indeed  she  has  taken  a leaf  out  of 
the  playwright’s  book  and  “ adapted  ” the  work  of  some  Danish 
novelist.  We  cannot  say  that  in  any  of  its  three  possible 
characters  of  imitation,  translation,  or  adaptation  Beloved  of  the 
Gods  is  a good  story.  It  is  painfully  barren  of  incident,  and  ends 
in  a tragedy  which  is  so  sudden  and  unnecessary  as  to  be  quite 
ludicrous.  At  first,  we  had  hopes  that  the  author  was  not  making 
a hackneyed  classical  quotation  in  the  title,  and  that  “ Beloved  of 
the  Gods”  only  meant  that  the  hero  was  a very  lucky  young  man. 
This  youth  is  a Danish  student  of  the  name  of  Hubert  Bredal, 
who  has  been  blessed  with  great  personal  beauty,  but  who  has  a 
weakness  for  falling  in  love  with  Princesses  and  bright  particular 
stars  of  that  kind.  On  a sea  voyage  he  has  met  with  a certain 
Countess  Offers,  the  loveliest  of  women,  and  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  render  her  the  service  of  keeping  her  courage  up  during 
an  alarm  of  shipwreck.  On  this  occasion  the  fortunate  young  man 
has  held  the  Countess  Offers  in  his  arms,  and  his  susceptible 
heart  has  been  deeply  wounded.  Now,  while  he  is  brooding 
over  these  things,  he  has  the  further  good -luck  to  save 
the  life  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  about  the  same 
time  to  win  a prize  in  the  lottery,  for  fortune  is  never 
tired  of  running  after  this  youth.  The  Ambassador  takes  him  into 
his  service  as  secretary,  and  introduces  him  into  society.  He  soon 
meets  his  Countess,  who,  it  appears,  is  the  maiden  widow  of  a 
Spanish  grandee  of  the  quite  impossible  name  of  Count  Joantho. 
The  Spaniards  are  notoriously  a polite  people,  and  Count  Joantho 
has  had  the  good  taste  to  die  a few  hours  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, leaving  his  widow  a great  fortune.  The  course  of  true  love  runs 
astonishingly  smooth  for  Hubert  Brfidal.  The  Countess  surrenders 
at  the  first  summons.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  has  but  to  look  and 
conquer.  He  aggressively  treads  on  the  toes  of  a Russian  diplo- 
matist, who  immediately  becomes  his  warm  admirer  and  sings  his 
praises.  He  snubs  the  Italian  Minister,  who  is  also  an  admirer  of 
the  Countess  Offers ; and  the  Minister  has  him  appointed  Italian 
Consul  at  Seville.  As  these  events  are  supposed  to  happen  in 
1830,  we  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Italian 
Ministers  and  Consuls  thirty  years  or  so  before  there  was  any 
kingdom  of  Italy ; but  such  trumpery  matters  of  detail  are,  per- 
haps, overlooked  in  the  State  of  Denmark.  However  that  may 
be,  Hubert  Bredal  sails  to  take  possession  of  the  post  which  can 
never  have  existed,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  widow  of  the 
Spanish  Count  with  the  impossible  name.  They  are  to  be  married 

(g)  In  the  Alsatian  Mountains.  By  Katharine  Lee,  Author  of  “A 
Western  Wild  flower”  &c.  London  : Richard  Bentley  & Son.  1883. 

(10)  Beloved  of  the  Gods.  (After  the  Danish.)  By  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer. 
London  : Remington  & Co.  1883. 
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at  the  end  of  the  voyage — a detail  which  the  ardent  hero  seems  in- 
^ined  to  overlook — aijd  all  seems  merry  as  a marriage-bell,  when 
a line-0  f-hattle  ship  comes  crashing  into  their  hrig,  and  down  she 
goes,  man'and  mouse.  The  title  had  to  he  justified,  of  course,  hut 
then  why  was  it  chosen  ? "Why  not  call  the  hook  “ The  Happy 
Man,”  and  leave  the  loving  couple  among  the  Countess’s  orange- 
trees  in  the  mountains  near  Seville.  The  improhahilities  would 
Lave  been  consistent  then.  Whenever  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer  writes 
another  story  “after  the  Danish,”  we  hope  she  will  think  of 
that.  - ’ 

The  Rev.  Henry  Wood’s  Season  among  the  Wild  Flowers  (i  i) 
belongs  to  what  may  he  called  the  science-made-palatable  family 
of  hooks.  It  is  meant  to  give  the  reader  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  botany  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  himself.  Mr. 
Wood  says  in  his  preface  that  “ these  papers  were  the  medium  of 
weekly  communications  during  a spring  and  summer  between  the 
writer  and  a number  of  persons,  of  whom  many  are  personally 
known  to  him ; hence  they  have  acquired  a conversational  style. 
They  aim  at  giving  simple,  but  accurate,  information  respecting 
the  principal  natural  orders. and  genera  of  our  British  Flora,  with 
occasional  references,  'chiefly  in  tTie  earlier  papers,. to  the  place  of 
the  “ plants. in  the  Linnsean  ^^stem.”  Mr.  Wood’s  book  will, 
doubtless,  be  found  a useful  companion  to  the  primer,  by  beginners 
in  the  study  of  botany. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  the  important  question  of  forest 
management  will  welcome  Dr.  Brown’s  (12)  account  of  the  system 
followed  in  Finland.  His  volume  is  the  third  of  a series  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a considerable  extension.  The  first  volume 
dealt  with  the  ancient  forests  of  England,  and  the  second  with  the 
“ French  Forest  Ordinance  of  1669.”  “ The  object  aimed  at  ” in 
this  and  similar  volumes  “ is  to  produce  popular  technical  treatises 
which  may  be  useful  to  students  of  Forest  Science  who  have  not 
access  to  the  works  quoted,  by  stating  views  which  have  been 
advanced  and  have  commanded  attention,  and  by  citing  or  giving 
translation  of  statements  bearing  upon  them,  in  such  a form  as  to 
place  readers  in  a position  to  work  out  for  themselves  a solution 
of  problems  raised,  should  they  be  so  disposed.”  Dr.  Brown  does 
not  confine  himself  to  merely  technical  matters,  but  makes  use  of 
the  knowledge,  gained  in  many  visits  to  Finland,  to  give  an  inte- 
resting general  account  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  their  indus- 
tries. 

The  dedication  of  Burnham  Beeches  to  the  public  will  make  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Heath’s  (13)  well-known  treatise  in  a cheap 
form  opportune  for  those  readers  whose  interest  in  forestry  is 
not  tecWcal,  but  artistical. 

If  a name  was  of  any  importance  we  might  ask  why  Mr. 
Reeve’s  little  volume  of  verse  is  called  Love  and  Music 
There  is  not  more  love  than  usual,  and  music  is  represented  by 
a rather  pointless  satire  on  the  Wagnerites.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  advanced  school  are  tainted  with  quackery,  but  there  is  little 
skill  in  making  one  of  them  confess  it  fatuously.  Quacks  are  not 
usually  found  to  be  fond  of  the  name.  But  mysterious  titles  are 
apparently  a weakness  with  Mr.  Reeve,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  chosen  “ Pre-Raphaelite  ” as  the  name  of  one  of  his  poems, 
which  is  either  an  allegory  too  profound  for  the  unassisted  human 
intellect  or  else  means  nothing.  His  verse  is  of  that  smooth 
sort  which  is  found  to  give  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  writer. 

Bouquet  (15)  is  the  title  of  a collection  of  translations— some 
forty  in  all — by  Mr.  W.  Bayley.  They  are  from  the  classics  or 
the  Italian,  and  the  verse  is  easy  enough. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  say  of  pious  and  well-meaning 
persons  that  their  works  are  detestable  in  spirit ; but  no  other 
adjective  can  with  equal  justice  be  used  of  Miss  S.  Ursula 
Gardiner’s  Children  of  Light  (16).  It  is  a collection  of  exhortations 
to  children  to  become  teetotallers,  and  appeals  throughout  to  the 
vanity  and  priggishness  natural  to  extreme  youth.  The  children 
are  earnestly  reminded  that  it  is  their  duty  to  set  an  example  to 
their  elders.  The  parent  who  is  cursed  with  a follower  of  Miss 
Ursula  Gardiner’s  among  his  offspring  would  be  fully  justified  in 
falling  back  on  the  argument  used  by  the  elder  Mr.  Twain  when 
his  arithmetic  was  corrected  by  his  son. 

If  all  is  good  that  is  upcome,  the  Musical  Biography  edited  by 
Mr.  Baptie  (17)  should  be  a useful  book.  It  aims  at  giving  an 
account  of  every  musician  of  note  in  the  space  of  256  octavo 
pages  printed  in  double  columns.  As  a matter  of  course,  it  is 
only  the  most  important  dates  which  are  given,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  at  criticism.  It  is  purely  a book  of  reference,  and  its 
worth  can  only  be  tested  by  long  use. 

“ The  theories  propounded  in  the  following  pages,”  says  Mr. 
M'Currick  in  the  preface  to  his  Planetary  Distances  (18),  “ are  in 
every  sense  revolutionary,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  gain 

(11)  A Season  among  the  Wild  Flowers.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Wood. 
London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.  1883. 

(12)  Finland ; its  Forests  and  Forest  Management.  Compiled  by  J.  C. 
Brown,  LL.D.  Edinburgh : Oliver  & Boyd.  1883. 
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the  ascendency  without  a struggle.”  Revolutionary  theories  about 
such  serious  patters  are  too  important  things  to  discuss  here, 
and  so  we  can  do  no  more  than  just  announce  that  they  have 
been  propounded.  One  comment,  however,  we  do  venture  to 
make,  and  it  is  that  it  has  generally  been  found  that  revolutionary 
theories  about  astronomy  turn  out  with  remarkable  frequency  to 
be  old  fallacies  with  a new  face. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Canipbeirs  Fnglish  Word  Study  (19)  is  designed  to 
supply  examples  for  Dr.  Bain’s  Higher  Fnglish  Grammar.  In  his 
preface  he  says : — “ I have  aimed  at  making  the  Exercises  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  study  of  words.  Alike  under  Classification, 
Inflection,  and  Derivation,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  concentrated 
on  individual  words.”  The  value  of  a book  of  this  class  depends 
mainly  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  schoolmaster ; but 
Mr.  Campbell’s  examples  seem  to  be  carefully  selected  from  the 
masters  of  English  style. 

The  Trinummus  (20)  is  one  of  the  plays  particularly  associated 
with  Westminster  School,  and  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  two 
of  the  masters  should  have  edited  an  edition  of  the  play  for  the 
Clarendon  Press. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  also  added  Samson  Agonistes  (21)  to  its 
series  of  English  classics.  The  introduction  and  the  notes  are  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Colhns. 

We  have  also  received  a collection  of  easy  passages  of  Latin 
and  Greek  for  “ unseen  translation  ” (22).  The  selection  is  made 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Jerram,  and  it  is  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Messrs.  Chambers  publish  a text  of  Physiography  (23),  adapted 
to  the  syllabus  of  the  South  Kensington  Science  Department,  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Findlater. 

Dr.  Henry  Morley’s  “ Universal  Library  ” (24)  grows  apace. 
He  has  just  added  Southey’s  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid,  with  an  Introduction  by  himself,  in  which  he  gives  some 
account  of  the  life  of  the  translator. 

Among  new  editions  and  reprints  some  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  Riverside  Edition  of  Hawthorne  (25),  which  has  now 
reached  its  tenth  volume.  The  ninth  contains  the  American 
Note-Book,  and  the  last  the  French  and  Italian  Note-Book. 

The  Parchment  Library  Shakspeare  (26)  has  now  reached  its 
eleventh  volume. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  has  brought  out  a second  edition  of  his  work 
on  “ Dialectical  Place-Nomenclature  ” (27),  with  considerable 
additions. 

The  very  pretty  little  edition  of  American  authors  published 
by  David  Douglas  has  been  increased  by  two  volumes  of  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  (28). 

The  literature  of  “ self-help  ” must  enjoy  an  astounding  degree 
of  popularity  in  this  generation,  and  the  Memoir  of  the  brothers 
Chambers  (29)  must  be  the  best  liked  book  in  it.  A twelfth  edi- 
tion of  that  work,  with  a supplementary  chapter,  has  now  been 
published. 

INIr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  edition  of  Richardson  (30)  has  been  carried 
forward  to  the  tenth  volume,  which  is  the  second  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison. 

The  labours  of  Parliament  during  last  Sessions  are  already  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit — in  the  shape,  at  least,  of  law  books. 
Messrs.  Mattinson  and  Macaskie  have  compiled  a treatise  on  the 
law  relating  to  Corrupt  Practices  (3 1),  something  of  the  kind 
having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  last  Act  on  the  subject. 

The  text  of  the  Act  (32),  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  H,  Hobhouse. 

The  handsome  volume  of  reports  published  by  the  Turkish 
Compassionate  Fund  (33)  will  doubtless  be  received  in  a way  to 
justify  the  hopes  of  the  editor.  It  is  strictly  a collection  of  reports 
unenlivened  by  personal  reminiscences,  and  designed  to  show  in 
the  most  business-like  way  what  was  the  work  which  the  trustees 
and  agents  of  the  Fund  had  to  do,  and  how  they  did  it.  Incident- 


fig)  English  Word  Study  : a Series  of  Exercises  in  English  Etymology. 
By  Hugh  F.  Campbell,  M.A.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1883. 

(20)  T.  Macci  Piauti  Trinummus.  Clarendon  Press  Series.  By  C.  E. 
Freman  and  the  Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  Oxford  : Clarendon  Press. 

(21)  Milton — Samson  Agonistes.  Clarendon  Pi'ess  Series.  Edited  by 
J.  C.  Collins.  Oxford : Clarendon  Press.  1883. 

(22)  Beddenda  Minora ; or.  Easy  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation- 
Clarendon  Press  Series.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.  1883. 

(23)  Physiography.  By  Andrew  Findlater,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  and 
Edinburgh  : W.  & R.  Chambers.  1883. 

(24)  Chronicle  of  the  Cid.  From  the  ■ Spanish,  by  Robert  Southey. 
Morley’s  Universal  Library.  London  : Routledge  & Sons.  1883. 

(25)  Complete  Works  of  Mathaniel  Hawthorne.  Riverside  Edition. 
London : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(26)  Shakspeare’s  Works.  Parchment  Library.  Vol.  XI.  London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(27)  A Glossary  of  Dialectical  Place-Nomenclature.  By  R.  C.  Hope. 
London  : Sim[)kin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1883. 

(28)  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  By  O.  W.  Holmes.  Edinburgh: 
David  Douglas.  1883. 

(29)  Memoir  of  William  and  Bnbert  Chambers.  By  William  Chambers, 
LL.D.  Edinburgh  and  London  : W.  & R.  Chambers.  1883. 

(30)  The  Works  of  S.  Bichardson.  London : Sotheran  & Co.  1883. 

(31)  The  haw  relating  to  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections.  By  M.  W. 
Mattinson  and  S.  C.  Macaskie.  London : Waterlow  & Sons.  1883. 

(32)  The  Parliamentary  Elections  Act  1883.  Edited  by  Henry 
Hobhouse,  M.A.  London  : Maxwell  & Co.  1883. 

(33)  Lhe  Turkish  Compassionate  Fund.  Compiled  by  H.  Mainwaring 
Dunstan.  Edited  by  Mr.  Burdett  Coutts.  London:  Remington  & Co. 
1883. 
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ally,  it  illustrates  the  Russian  method  of  coudiictini^  war,  and 
shows  how  little  the  Bulgarians  deserved  the  sympathy  lavished 
on  them  a few  years  ago. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public 
for  their  new  edition  of  Thackeray’s  works  (34),  which  is  begin- 
ning to  appear  in  monthly  volumes.  It  is  a reproduction  of  the 
first  edition,  with  the  author’s  plates.  The  first  volume  contains 
Vanity  Fair,  and  the  whole  series  will  consist  of  twenty-six 
volumes.  

(34)  Worlts  of  IV.  M.  Thackeratj.  Vol.  I.  Vanity  Fair.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1883. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘‘  'T'HE  VALE  of  TEARS,’’  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

-*•  PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOrE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Prsetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


■RUSTHALL  COMMON,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

^ PREPARATIOX  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Careful  training  in  all  respects.  Situa- 
tion beautiiul  and  most  healthy.— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  W.  Pibhson,  M.A.,  Braeside. 


’’PHE  REV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen 

“*■  College,  Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c.,  at  Findon  Rectory. 
Worthing. 


FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

^ assisted  by  a Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities.  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A few  Vacancies. 


A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  XISO  and  JE135. —Apply  to  A.  M.  Ueathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Ixomsev. 


Halltford  preparatory  school,  siiepperton, 

near  London HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 

MALCOiiM  IIKAIU).  i^l.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assi»4tanc-Maf!ter  at  Scdbergh) 
nrejiurc  BOYS  lor  the  Pulilic  Schools.— For  ProspectiiH  and  references  apply  to  II.  St,  Claiq 
Fkilden,  Esq.,  Ilulliford.  Middlesex.  HALF-TERM,  November  5 to  December  18. 


TAELIOAOY. — There  are  Vacancies  in  a Country  House  for 

TWO  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  needing  especial  care,  and  over  Fourteen.  Resources  for 
aftor-lilc  emuniraged.  Music,  Driiwlng,  Natural  Science.  Riding,  Carpentry,  &c.,  In  addition 
to  thorough  grounding. —Address,  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  iieur  Malvern. 


JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  for  LADIES,  Limited, 

^ A JyADY  PRINCIPAL  is  required  for  the  above  School,  to  be  opened  after  Christmas. 
A salary  of  i.Y00  per  anbum  will  be  given,  with  board  and  lodging,  and  a capitation  fee  of  £l 
on  every  Pupil  after  T^'enty-five. 

The  Lady  npiiointed  must  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  experienced  in  school 
work  ; anci  a liigh  staadurd  of  qualiticationn  will  be  required. 

Personal  canvass  of  the  Electors  will  he  hc*ld  to  disqualify. 

Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday,  October  16,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  P.  R. 
PiPON  BraitRwaitb,  M.A.,  St.  Luke’s  Vicarage,  Jersey, from  whom  further  particulars  may 
be  obtained. 


JJ-IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MARYBOROUGH, 

V"*  QUEENSLAND.-The  Trustees  wish  to  appoint  an  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS,  who 
•will  be  required  to  leave  England  by  the  end  of  December  at  latest.  Esseulial  qualifica- 
tions, Arithmetic  and  Latin.  Salary,  £160  a year,  with. gradual  increase.  Applications, 
stating  full  particulars  as  to  age,  health,  certificates,  and  experience,  accompanied  by  copies 
of  Testimonmld,  to  be  sent  to  Miss  Darling,  Head-Mistress  (as  above).  It  is  desirable  that 
shortest  postal  address  should  be  given  in  case  appointment  should  be  notified  by  cable- 
gram. Information  concerning  Maryborough  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Playmk,  Long- 
fords,  Minchinhampton,  and  from  Tho.mas  Archer,  Esq.,  Agent-General  for  Queensland, 
1 Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London. 


JJEQUIRED,  by  a YOUNG  LADY,  a DAILY  or  an  AFTER- 

NOON  ENGAGEMENT.  Thorough  En/lish,  Music,  French,  German,  and  Latin.— 
Address,  E.  F.,  38  Soutliampton  Street,  Strand,  \V.C. 


rjOOD  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENT.— A few  TRAM- 

WAY  DEBENTURES,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  ofj  Seven  percent,  per  annum, 
can  be  had  at  par.— For  particulars  address  A.B.,  care  of  J.  W.  Harrington,  31  Lombard 
Street,  London. 


'T'O  CAPITALISTS  and  Others  requiring  safe  INVEST- 

MENT,— WANTED,  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  with  not  less  than  £5,000  each,  to  join 
others  contributing  similar  amounts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a thoroughly  sound 
undertaking.  There  is  no  possibility  of  risk,  and  the  minimum  profit  will  be  30  per  cent.  No 
financial  agents  employed  as  intermediaries.  Communication  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation  is  solicited.  Principals  or  their  Solicitors 
only  treated  with.— Further  particulars  on  application  to  Messrs.  CHAMPION,  RobinsoN, 
& Poole,  Solicitors,  Moira  Chambers,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C. 


'T’O  BE  LET,  a FURNISHED  HOUSE,  in  a good  situation, 

close  to  two  Railway  Stations,  also  Bus  and  Tram.  Containing  Drawing-room,  Dining- 
room, Kitchen  (on  same  floor),  Library,  three  or  four  Bedrooms,  Bath-room,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  supply,  Lavatory,  and  usual  offices.  Rent,  £120.  One  servant,  if  desired,  would  remain. 
Apply  at  Coombe  Bank,  Stapleton  Hall  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 


JJ-ENTLEMEN’S  RESIDENCES,  at  moderate  rentals.  West 

Kensington  (opposite  West  Kensington  Station).  Frequent  trains  to  City  and  West- 
end.  St.  Paul’s  School  (from  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard),  now  being  erected  in  the  locality,  will 
afford  highest  educational  facilities.  Every  modern  improvement ; fitted  bath  (hot  and  cold) ; 
fine  gravel  soil;  first-class  sanitary  arrangements,  and  admirably  suited  to  requirements  of 
gentlemen’s  families.  Rent  £30  to  £100.— Apply  to  Gibbs  & Flew,  Limited,  Cedars  Estate 
Office,  West  Kensington. 


Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire.— ths  weii-known 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district  in 
Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a health  resort.— For  Prospectus  address  Manager,  Beu  Khyd- 
ding,  Leeds. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 


QNE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Dimness  of  Sight  or 

Blindness  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased, 
and  unsuited  to  the  sight.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND 
STREET,  having  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  Testimonials  as  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Laueance’s  treatment  have  been  received  from  Earl  Lindsay,  Sir  George  Henry  Scott 
Douglas,  Bart.,  Sir  Graham  Briggs,  Bart.,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.t 
M.P.,  Lieutenant-General  Macmullen,  Brentwood,  General  Torrens,  commanding  Cork 
Division,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &c.  Pamphlet— “ Spectacles : 
their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 

City  Branches_6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE  ; and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all 
LETTEBS  and  PAPERS,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A SAMPLE  BOX  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PARCELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 


COCKS’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A CENTURY 

Has  been  the  Best  and  most  Economical  Sauce 
FOR  FISH,  SOITPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 
Cocks*  Reading  Sauce  induces  appetite,  accelerates  diges- 
tion, ’VN'hilstits  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks*  Signature  on  a white  ground  across  the 
Reading  Anns, 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath.  It  is  the  best 
TOOTH  POWDER, 
and  contains  no  acid  or  gritty  substances. 

Ask  anywhere  for 
ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 
the  only  genuine. 


Jj^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

A THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free 218,  849,  and  259  Tottenham  Cooit  Road. 

and  19. 20,  and  21  Morwefl  Street.  W.  Established  1602. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  8cc. 


piICENIX  FIEE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON— Established  1782. 
Insurances  anainst  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  etfected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Necretar//. 


'pHE 


COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed  £2,500,000 

Capital  paid  up  £2.50,000 

Lite  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  . . £809.000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds £1,077,000 


Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNflILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  End  Office-8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON.  S.W. 


N 


ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON—l  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN_3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (1882). 

Fire  Premiums  £460,100 

Life  Preniiums 181,500 

Interest  121,800 

Accumulated  Funds £2,749,400 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-  Established  1803—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,467,000, 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 

pOYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 
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THE  LEEDS  REFORM  CONFERENCE. 

The  announcements  which  were  made  with  great  minute- 
ness at  the  beginning  of  this  week  as  to  the  Conference 
of  Radicals  at  Leeds  may  have  been  intended,  but  certainly 
were  not  wisely  calculated,  to  alarm  political  opponents.  In 
the  first  place  (for  the  term  Radicals  has  just  been  used 
advisedly)  the  style,  “ Conference  of  the  Liberal  Party,” 
could  hardly  have  been  more  happily  devised  to  show  with 
how  much  justice  moderate  politicians  object  to  the  taking 
in  vain  of  the  name  Liberal  which  is  at  present  common. 
Almost  every  Member  of  Parliament  advertised  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  belongs  to  the  Radical  wing,  and 
to  the  left  feathers  of  that  wing.  Perhaps  the  word 
“ feather  ” is  unkind  to  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  as  sug- 
gesting too  pointedly  a celebrated  passage  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel.  Scarcely  one  Liberal  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
"Whitbread,  of  Mr.  Goschen,  or  even  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  picks  out  the  monotonous  red  of  the  catalogue 
with  a dash  of  soberer  hue,  and  Air.  Heneage,  the  only 
exception,  must  have  had  somewhat  the  air  of  a captive  led 
in  triumph  by  his  victors.  Mr.  Bright  naturally  enough 
was  announced  to  preside,  and  the  good-natured  Moderate 
could  only  hope  that  he  would  not  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
allies  among  whom  he  found  himself  as  he  did  on  a 
fixmous  occasion  at  Birmingham.  The  list  of  the  names  of 
movers  and  seconders  of  resolutions  told  a similar  tale. 
With  the  exception  of  a notorious  Nonconformist  minister, 
who  holds  the  keys  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conscience  (the 
penitent  has  acknowledged  the  director,  so  there  is  nothing 
improper  in  referring  to  the  connection),  and  wdio  is  some- 
what famous  for  his  new  reading  of  Swift’s  famous  paradox, 
to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  maintain  Christianity  it  is 
necessaiy  to  abolish  the  Church  of  England,  all,  or  almost 
all,  are  chairmen  or  secretaries  of  Caucuses.  The  moral  of 
the  analysis  is  sufficiently  plain.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  member  except  of  the  Mountain  to  countenance  the 
meeting,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  but  members  of  the 
Schnadhorstian  Ring  to  father  its  work.  This  at  least 
hardly  looks  like  that  essential  unity  of  purpose  between 
all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  of  which  so  much  is  made 
by  those  who  wish  to  give  to  the  word  Liberal  a sense 
which  it  has  assuredly  not  hitherto  borne. 

The  damaging  effect  of  this  examination  is  not  mended 
or  lessened  by  a study  of  the  agenda  and  of  the  comments 
•of  various  Liberal  organs  upon  them,  as  collected  by  the  in- 
valuable industry  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  A battle  royal 
was  portended  by  the  amendment  to  the  very  first  resolu- 
tion, to  which  Dr.  Dale  is  sponsor.  This  indicated  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  as  the  first  thing  to  be  dealt 
with,  wliile  Mr.  Eirth  pleaded  in  the  amendment  for  his 
darling  project  of  a London  Commune.  Mr.  Firth’s  pro- 
vincial friends,  as  represented  by  their  newspapers,  are  far 
from  sharing  his  views.  Most  of  them  hint  that  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester,  Newcastle  and  Leeds,  care  veiy  little 
about  Mr.  Firth  and  his  projects,  and  some  of  them  go  so 
far  as  to  blurt  out  the  true  but  most  unpleasant  addition 
that,  according  to  the  best  intelligence,  Londoners  care 
less.  The  second  resolution  urged  the  complete  equaliza- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  franchise  of  householders 
in  counties  and  boroughs ; but  here  again  the  happy  family 
was  divided  by  an  amendment  moved  by  the  supporters  of 
women’s  suffrage.  The  third  demanded  a measure  of  redis- 
tribution subsequent  to  the  measure  of  extension,  which 
shall  give  an  equal  value  to  every  vote.  To  this  no  amend- 


ment appears — a circumstance  which  may  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  absence  above  noted  of  the  whole  moderate 
Liberal  party.  The  fourth  attacked  the  minority  seats,  and 
here  at  least  Mr.  Bright  was  in  harmony  with  the  new 
faces,  other  minds,  whom  on  these  occasions  he  meets  with 
an  unwillingness  that  even  a common  hatred  of  Tories, 
bishops,  and  the  greatness  of  England  does  not  whoUy 
obscure.  The  fifth  resolution  dealt  entirely  with  details, 
intended,  indeed,  to  secure  a more  completely  democratic 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  but  comparatively  unimportant  in 
connexion  with  the  more  sweeping  alterations  in  the  Consti- 
tution previously  demanded.  "With  equal  electoral  districts, 
general  household  suffrage,  and  the  removal  of  the  mild 
provisions  which  at  present  secure  that  in  a few  constitu- 
encies, at  intervals  of  six  years  or  so,  half  the  electors  lack- 
ing one  shall  not  be  deprived  of  all  voice  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  by  half  the  electors  plus  one,  it  would  be  an 
active  and  a courageous  mind  which  busied  itself  very  earn- 
estly with  the  length  of  the  hours  of  polling,  the  details  of 
registration,  and  the  question  whether  persons  utterly  unfit 
to  exercise  any  franchise  at  all  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise 
it  after  twelve  months’  or  after  twelve  hours’  nominal 
qualification. 

Nor  did  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  meeting  lessen  the 
impression  thus  created.  There  was  much  tall  talk,  of 
course ; that  was  to  be  expected.  Air.  Bright  was  not  too 
depressing,  and  played  the  part  of  a Nestor  with  an  ob- 
jection to  the  House  of  Lords  successfully  enough.  The 
resolutions,  notwithstanding  amendments,  were  carried 
unanimously  or  overwhelmingly ; it  would  have  been  a gross 
insult  to  Air.  Schnadhor.st  and  his  duplicates  to  expect 
that  they  would  not  be  so  carried.  An  audience  which,  as 
the  reporters  assert,  laughed  at  Sir  AVilfrid  Lawson’s 
jokes  before  they  were  uttered,  naturally  accepted  Air. 
Morley’s  resolutions  before  they  were  put  to  the  vote. 
But  the  discussion  and  the  sentiments  uttered  in  it  illus- 
trated remarkably  the  theory  of  disintegration  which 
has  just  been  put  in  the  Quarterly  Revievj,  and  that  in 
a manner  which  the  writer  could  hardly  have  antici- 
pated. The  hopeless  cleavage  of  the  Liberal-Radical 
party,  and  the  hollowness  of  the  means  which  are 
now  used  to  conceal  that  cleavage,  appeared  unmis- 
takably. No  general  principle  animated  the  meeting,  ex- 
cept perhaps  what  a correspondent  of  the  Daily  Nevis 
quaintly  called  the  other  day  “ a thirst  for  big  legisla- 
tion,” and  a still  greater  thirst  for  the  retention  of 
party  power.  AVhen  Mr.  Heneage,  playing  the  somewhat 
triste  part  already  referred  to  begged  the  meeting  not  to 
dictate  to  Government  the  order  of  the  measures  which 
Government  should  undertake,  the  meeting,  though  he 
was  backed  by  Mr.  Bright  and,  more  formally,  by  Mr. 
Bright’s  son,  would  have  none  of  him,  and  very  rightly ; 
for  what  is  the  good  of  a Caucus  if  it  does  not  dictate  ? 
When  poor  Air.  Firth  produced  his  vouchers  for  six  million 
and  a half  supporters  of  his  London  Commune,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country  Communes  practically  laughed  at 
him,  and  some  of  the  speakers  indulged  in  language  which 
shows  that,  among  the  fruits  of  the  new  political  system,  a 
settled  antipathy  between  capital  and  country  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  The  leaders  of  the  pai-ty,  and  especially 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  their  reckless  haste  to  get  into  office 
quocunque  modo,  encouraged  this  feeling  some  years  ago, 
and  it  is  not- improbable  that  they  may  experience  very 
serious  inconvenience  from  it.  For  tliis  inconvenience  the 
moan  would  be  soon  made;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
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introduction  of  an  entirely  novel  mischief  into  English  poli- 
tics. Certainly  the  symptoms  which  were  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  unmistakable  form  a very  curious  comment  on  Mr. 
Morley’s  rose-coloured  dreams  of  the  Conference  and  its 
results  as  “ drawing  all  classes  more  closely  together,”  and 
so  forth.  Disintegration,  and  disintegration  only,  can  be  the 
result  of  such  a policy  and  such  a machinery.  But  even  these 
things,  remarkable  as  they  were,  were  less  remarkable  than 
the  arguments  chiefly  used  for  preferring  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  all  other  measures.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  most  spiteful  Tory,  smarting  under  the 
unforgotten  defeat  of  i88o,  to  speak  more  contemptu- 
ously of  the  present  Parliament,  or  to  express  a lower 
opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  than  that  to 
which  these  Conscript  Fathers  of  Caucusdom  gave  utter- 
ance. The  reasons  for  hurrying  on  the  enfranchisement 
of  millions  of  ignorant  labourers  are,  it  is  instructive 
to  learn  from  Dr.  Dale  and  others,  two.  In  the  first 
place  the  present  Eadical  House  of  Commons,  the  present 
overwhelming  Gladstonian  majority,  the  pure  flower  and 
fruit  of  the  great  uprising  of  1880,  is,  three  years  and 
a few  months  after  its  election,  so  rotten,  efiete,  and  un- 
trustworthy, that  if  the  great  work  of  enfranchisement  of 
ignorance  is  not  got  out  of  it  at  once,  there  is  no  saying 
what  it  may  do ; it  is  not  safe  to  let  it  expend  any  of  its 
feeble  force  and  will  on  anything  else.  In  the  second  place, 
the  present  constituencies,  despite  the  great  exploit  of 
three  years  ago,  are  still  too  little  ignorant,  still  too  much 
leavened  with  the  vice  of  political  independence,  to  be 
trusted  on  another  occasion.  Unless  swamped  with  Mr. 
Arch’s  clients  before  another  general  election,  there  is  even 
no  knowing  that  they  might  not  commit  the  horrible  atrocity 
of  returning  a Conservative  majority.  That  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  election  of  1880  expressed  the  will  of  the 
country,  the  dreaded  election  of  1884  or  any  other  year 
would,  on  their  own  theory,  equally  express  the  will  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  demand  and  deserve  obedience,  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  these  enlightened  patriots. 
Almost  every  speech  at  Leeds  was  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  purest  gerrymandering.  Manipulate  the  franchise, 
the  boundaries,  the  limitations  of  voting,  with  one  sole  end 
— the  returning  of  the  greatest  number  of  Radical  members 
to  Parliament — that  was  the  cry  of  each  and  of  all.  It 
would  have  seemed  antecedently  impossible  that  in  a large 
Conference  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Firth  should  be  favour- 
ably distinguished  from  others.  Yet  Mr.  Firth,  mischievous 
as  are  his  aims,  ill  founded  as  are  his  statements,  incon- 
clusive as  are  his  arguments,  at  least  argued  on  Wednesday 
like  a man  who  honestly  believes  in  a certain  definite  and 
constructive  scheme,  and  wishes  to  carry  it  out.  The  rest 
of  the  speakers,  with  rare  exceptions,  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered nothing  but  how  to  secure  for  their  party  the 
greatest  share  of  power  and  preserve  that  share  for  the 
longest  possible  time.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  contrast 
with  the  enthusiasm  for  the  unity  and  greatness  of  the 
Empire  which  was  shown  recently  in  response  to  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  the  applause  of  the  Leeds  meeting 
when  a person  of  the  name  of  Hoyle  jeered  at  “ the  pre- 
“ eminence  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe.” 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

TWO  accidental  events  remind  the  ordinary  newspaper 
reader  that  there  are  great  political  communities 
which  have  no  concern  with  Egypt,  with  India,  or  Bulgaria, 
or  with  the  rivalry  of  Germany  and  France.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  England  has  been  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  the  American  Bar,  and  a new  Viceroy  is  on  his  way 
to  Canada.  The  active  politicians  who  are  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  legal  profession  enjoy  at  present  ample  leisure 
for  social  courtesies  and  pleasures.  It  happens  that  the 
current  autumn  elections  are  comparatively  unimportant ; 
and  it  is  found  impossible  to  excite  any  general  interest  in 
next  year’s  Presidential  contest.  The  election  of  a Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Ohio  ensures  the 
reappointment  of  Mr.  Pendleton  to  the  Senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Republicans  have  obtained  a victory  in 
Iowa.  The  managers  of  the  two  parties  must  find  some 
difficulty  in  constructing  platforms  or  professions  of  political 
opinion  which  may  be  reciprocally  distinguishable.  The 
Republicans  are  more  outspoken  in  promises  of  protective 
duties,  though  the  Democrats  are  still  afraid  to  alienate  the 
Atlantic  States  by  open  adhesion  to  Free-trade.  The  party 
which  has  long  been  in  opposition  is  perhaps  the  more 


zealous  of  the  two  in  its  denunciation  of  the  abuses  of 
patronage  and  in  the  demand  for  Civil  Service  reform.  The 
Republicans  are,  with  doubtful  advantage  to  their  cause, 
disposed  in  some  of  the  States  to  interfere  with  the  trade 
in  liquor ; but  the  question  lies  outside  the  sphere  of 
Federal  legislation. 

As  issues  of  political  theory  and  practice  become  insig- 
nificant or  evanescent,  the  personal  pretensions  of  candi- 
dates for  party  nominations  attract  more  general  atten- 
tion. The  admirers  of  two  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
boast  that  Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Tilden  are  the  most 
accomplished  -wire-pullers  in  the  Union.  Both  possess 
acknowledged  ability,  and  both  occupy  high  positions,  for 
one  is  actually  President  and  the  other  was  seven  years 
ago  elected  to  the  same  office  by  a majority  of  votes. 
It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  skill  and  influence  of  the 
two  New  York  leaders  that  both  parties  have  composed 
their  respective  internal  feuds.  The  so-called  Stalwarts 
now  co-operate  with  the  Republican  supporters  of  the 
President,  and  the  New  York  Democrats  have  admitted 
Mr.  Kelly  and  his  Tammany  Hall  followers  to  a share  in 
the  direction  of  the  party.  Mr.  Tilden  has  a competitor 
not  to  be  despised  in  the  person  of  General  Butler,  who 
will  seek  the  Democratic  nomination,  if  he  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining re-election  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
As  personal  qualifications  will  be  more  than  ordinarily  im- 
portant in  the  absence  of  serious  political  issues,  it  would 
seem  improbable  that  a great  party  should  associate  itself 
with  the  claims  of  General  Butler  ; but  his  election  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  model  State  of  Massachusetts  had  be- 
fore the  event  seemed  not  less  unlikely.  Ha-ving  at  dif- 
ferent times  belonged  to  all  parties.  General  Butler  seems 
to  have  enlisted  in  each  a certain  number  of  steady  ad- 
herents ; but  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  Greenbackers, 
Socialists,  and  Trade-Unionists  will  scarcely  be  admitted 
to  a Democratic  Convention.  On  the  Republican  side  Mr. 
Sherman  is  still  an  avowed  candidate,  and,  although  nothing 
has  lately  been  heard  of  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Blaine, 
their  respective  partisans  will  probably  prefer  their  claims 
at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  Arthur  has  not  incurred  discredit 
in  his  administration ; but  the  allowance  of  a second  term 
to  a President  who  has  only  succeeded  to  office  by  accident 
would  be  an  innovation. 

American  Presidents,  though  the  machinery  by  which 
they  are  elevated  sometimes  provokes  a smile,  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  proved  themselves  fairly  competent  for 
their  important  duties.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  Canada 
is  selected  by  a different  method,  which  has  also  produced 
satisfactory  results.  The  English  Ministers  who  make  the 
appointment  have,  especially  of  late  years,  shown  sound 
judgment  in  their  choice  of  dignitaries  who  have  delicate 
functions  to  discharge.  A President  of  the  United  States 
has  large  constitutional  powers,  which  he  exercises  in 
entire  independence  of  the  more  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  while  he  is  only  subject  ' to  the  indirect 
control  of  the  Senate  through  the  necessity  of  procuring 
legal  confirmation  of  his  appointments.  The  usurpation,  as 
it  is  generally  considered,  of  the  President’s  patronage  by 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  has  apparently  not  obtained 
general  approval.  The  veto  on  the  measures  of  Congress 
is  frequently  applied ; and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  final. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  none  of  the  large  prerogatives 
which  were  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Constitution 
have  been  allowed  to  lapse  by  desuetude,  or  to  pass  after 
the  English  fashion  into  the  state  of  legal  fictions.  The 
Governor-General  of  Canada  must  depend  for  influence 
on  his  personal  capacity,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  on  his 
high  position.  Though  he  is  intended  to  represent  the  dig- 
nity and  habitual  inaction  of  the  Crown,  he  commands  but 
little  of  the  deference  which  English  Ministers  still  pay  to 
the  Sovereign.  His  official  advisers  are  exclusively  respon- 
sible to  the  Legislature,  or  rather  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  has  been  decided  during  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Lord  Lorne 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Dominion  may  overrule  the 
Governor-General,  if  he  proposes  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  decisions  of  a provincial  Legislature.  Successive  Viceroys 
had  found  themselves  obliged  to  sanction  flscal  measures  of 
which,  in  common  with  all  English  statesmen,  they  thoroughly 
disapproved. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Canada  was  formed  partly 
on  an  English  and  partly  on  an  Ameiican  model.  The 
Governor-General  was  to  resemble  a constitutional  king ; 
and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
acquire  the  supreme  power  which  has  been  gradually  and 
completely  attained  by  its  English  prototype.  The  Upper 
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House  was  copied  from  the  American  Senate  ; but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  delegates  ot  Canadian  provinces 
are  far  inferior  in  power  and  in  consideration  to  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  States  which  are  still  nominally  sovereign. 
The  Senate  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  only  Second  Chamber  in  the  world  which  fulfils  tne 
purpose  of  its  existence ; and  it  has  the  exclusive  merit 
of  oWshadowing  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  which  is 
returned  on  the  vicious  basis  of  universal  suftrage  dis- 
tributed in  equal  electoral  districts.  If  it  is  true  tluit 
Lord  Coleridge  has  professed  himself  a follower  of  Mr. 
Bright,  he  holds  more  extreme  political  opinions  than  those 
of  either  American  party.  Although  the  independence  of 
the  States  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  results  ot  the 
Civil  War,  the  Senate  retains  the  character  which  it  acquired 
from  its  first  foundation.  In  a country  where  the  majority  of 
the  population  is  otherwise  supreme,  the  Senate  is  respected 
and  obeyed  because  its  members  are  chosen  by  compara- 
tively small  constituencies  which  pay  some  regard  to  ability 
and  character.  The  Canadian  Upper  House,  together  with 
the  Governor-General,  would  be  powerless  against  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  the  American  President,  it  he 
acts  in  concert  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  has  often 
afibrded  to  disregard  the  hostility  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  tenure  of  power  by  political  leaders  is 
more  durable  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  and  his  principal  opponent  have  divided 
between  them  the  possession  of  office  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dominion.  Canadian  politicians  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  approval  of  a severe  critic 
who  has  for  years  past  taken  up  his  residence  in  their 
country;  but,  on  the  whole,  their  administration  appears 
to  have  been  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  growth  of  prosperity. 

The  English  Constitution  of  the  present  day  has  become, 
through  the  operation  of  historical  causes,  the  most 
singular  and  most  artificial  of  all  the  political  organizations 
which  had  until  lately  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  still  retain 
the  nominal  attributes  which  once  expressed  their  pre- 
dominance in  the  State ; but  the  Cabinet,  which  is  really  a 
Committee  nominated  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  in  practice  superseded  the  king.  There  are 
some  indications  of  a further  change,  by  which  the  House 
of  Commons  may  in  turn  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  control 
of  constituencies,  but  speculations  on  the  future  are  always 
doubtful.  For  the  present  it  may  be  said  that  no  con- 
stituted authority  in  England  corresponds  to  the  legal 
definition  of  its  character.  The  still  more  complex  con- 
trivance  of  responsible  government  in  the  colonies  has, 
unlike  the  English  Constitutionj  been  deliberately  in- 
vented within  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  by  law,  and 
not  by  an  unforeseen  change  of  circumstances,  that  Colonial 
Governors  are  forbidden  to  govern,  and  that  ostensible 
subjection  to  the  Crov/n  is  reconciled  with  almost  entire 
independence.  The  system  is  paradoxical  ; but  it  was 
suggested  by  political  wisdom.  The  colonies  could  only 
be  retained  by  devices  which  give  the  bond  of  union  un- 
limited  elasticity.  It  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  political  apti- 
tude of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  of  the  official  class,  that 
almost  every  Colonial  Governor  has  so  far  understood  his 
anomalous  position  as  to  have  acted  in  harmony  with  the 
Ministers  imposed  on  him  by  local  majorities.  In  the  great 
Dominion  of  Canada  there  has  been  no  collision ; and  it 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  new  Viceroy  wdl 
he  as  successful  as  his  immediate  predecessors.  Lord 
Dufferin  entered  on  his  duties  in  Canada  with  the  firm 
determination  of  correcting  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
unfavourable  impression  which  had  been  produced  by  the  ill- 
iudged  language  of  a few  English  Ministers,  and  of  some 
pedantic  politicians.  It  had  become  a fashion  to  profess 
indifierence  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Colonial  Empire, 
and  the  Canadians  were  virtually  invited  to  choose 
between  independence  and  absorption  in  the  United  States. 
Lord  Dufferin  from  his  arrival  chose  the  opposite  course 
of  assuming  and,  on  all  fit  occasions,  of  expressing  the 
loyalty  of  the  Dominion  and  the  grateful  regard  of  the 
mother-country.  His  fehcitous  eloquence  could  not  have 
been  better  employed;  and  the  consequence  was  that, 
although  he  never  encroached  on  the  functions  of  his 
Ministers,  he  acquired  before  the  expiration  of  his  terrn 
great  political  and  social  influence.  Lord  Lorne  followed 
his  example  with  similar  results ; and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  has  already  acquired  a considerable  reputation,  will  be 


a not  less  competent  representative  of  the  Crown.  '^0 
English  mode  of  choosing  the  head  of  the  Executive  De- 
pai'tinent  is  so  far  preferable  to  the  American  practice  that 
the  Viceroy  stands  apart  from  political  factions,  while  the 
President  is  professedly  and  nece.ssarily  a member  of  a 
party.  Lord  Lansdowne  will  have  no  difficulty  in  giving 
hearty  support  to  any  Ministry  which,  during  his  tenure  of 
office,  may  command  a majority  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons. 


TATTYBOY’S  RENTS. 

Names  do  occasionally  throw  some  light  on  the  nature 
of  thino-s.  The  popular  name  for  the  tenements,  or 
rather  dens,  in  which  the  poor  are  lodged  in  crowded  parts 
of  London  illustrates  the  view  taken  ot  these  dwellings  by 
their  owners  and  tenants.  If  any  one,  out  of  curiosity  or 
benevolence,  asks  one  of  the  waifs  ivhom  the  slums^  send 
up  to  beg  in  the  streets  “where  he  or  she  lives,  the 
answer  will  be  in  “ Tattyboy’s  Rents,”  in  “ Coger  s Rents, 
always  in  somebody’s  “ Rents  ” in  Westminster  or  the 
Borough.  The  truth  is  that  the  fetid  nests  of  half-naked 
and  wholly  savage  people,  living,  it  may  be,  on  the  scanty 
trains  of  crime,  are  “ Rents  ” and  not  houses.  They  repre- 
sent so  many  pounds  a year  in  the  pockets  of  somebody, 
some  successor  of  the  eponymous  Coger  or  Tattyboy.  As 
for  keeping  these  dens  clean,  or  wea,ther-proof,  as  tor  pre- 
venting the  crowding  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  disease 
and  crime,  the  heir  of  the  original  Tattyboy  or  Coger  cares 
not  one  penny.  And  the  practical  question  is.  How  are  we 
to  get  hold  of  the  owners  of  some  of  the  “ best-paying  pro- 
“ perty  in  London,”  and  shame  or  constrain  them  into  some 
reo-ard  for  decency  1 The  abominations  of  these  “ Rents 
were  exposed  some  months  ago,  when  a fire  in  a slum 
caused  several  deaths,  and  let  light,  air,  and  publicity  into 
the  festering  holes  which  yield  some  callous  capitalist  fatty 
or  sixty  per  cent.  A pamphlet  published,  or  about  to  be 
published,  by  “The  London  Congregational  Union,  and 
condensed  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  October  i6,  gives 
more  material  to  the  inquirer  who  wishes  to  know  how  the 
poor  sometimes  live  in  London.  ^ j 

In  wide  and  comparatively  airy  streets,  such  as  Oxtord 
Street,  you  occasionally  see  a very  narrow  aUey.  Follow  it, 
and  you  find  it  getting  darker  and  narrower,  till  you  reach 
a “ court,”  where  black,  broken  windows,  mended  with  old 
hats,  look  out  on  a pavement  strewn  and  piled  with  sewage 
and  refuse.  The  staircases  which  lead  from  swarming  flat 
to  flat  in  the  houses  are  slimy,  rotten,  and  full  of  treacherous 
holes.  The  plaster  has  fallen  from  the  wffils,  and  rats  are 
noisy  behind  the  dropping  mortar  and  dirty  laths.  The 
vermin,  the  filth  are  things  that  it  would  sicken  M.  Zola 
to  describe.  The  very  roofs  are  shambles  of  dead  birds  and 
cats.  “ Here  is  a hole  in  the  wall,”  says  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Congregational  Union,  “which  has  been  repaired  by 
“ the  landlord.”  What  is  the  nature  of  his  unexhausted 
improvement  % “ He  has  done  it  by  nailing  a few  pieces  of 

“ an  old  soap-box  over  the  place,  and  for  this  he  has  put 
“ threepence  a week  upon  the  rent.  . . . Houses  that  have 
been  condemned  by  the  authorities  are  very  gold-mines  to 

“ sleek  speculators.”  _ 

Very  well ; here  we  have  a tangible  grievance,  and  some 
one  who  is  responsible  for  the  most  perilous  and  disgraceful 
of  social  evils.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  move 
“ authorities  ” when  the  poor  are  the  people  who  suffer  and 
some  opulent  vestryman  is  the  oppressor.  The_  process  of 
o’ettino'  a rookery  condemned  and  then  removed  is  a dilatory 
one  ^People  may  despair  and  give  up  the  labour  before  all 
is  done  that  the  law,  such  as  we  have  it,  requires.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement 
Act,  187s,  the  first  step  in  any  proceeding _ under  the  Act 
belongs  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  any  District  Bom’d  or 
Vcsti’y^  or,  “ in  th©  Metropolis,”  to  a-  special  Medical  Officer 
appointed  under  the  Act  for  the  very  purpose  of  carrying  it 
into  effect.  We  presume  that,  in  the  case  of  the  condemned 
houses  which  go  on  paying  sixty  per  cent.,  the  Medpl 
Officer  has  made  his  representations  to  the  local  authority. 
He  has  said  that  the  houses  or  courts  in  question  are  uMt 
for  human  habitation.  The  local  authority  is  to  consider 
the  report ; and  one  can  imagine  that  the  report  wdl  be 
considered  in  a sufficiently  deliberate  manner.  The  next 
step  is  to  prepare  “ an  improvement  scheme,  with  plans  and 
“ estimates.”  All  this  cannot  he  done  in  a day.  Tfien 
proper  notices  are  given ; then  the  local  authority  petitions 
the  confii-ming  authority  for  a confirmatory  order;  and 
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then why  then  we  begin  at  the  beginning  once  more, 

and  the  confirming  authority  pursues  a local  inquiry.  If 
the  inquiry  be  satisfactory,  a provisional  order  is  made, 
authorizing  the  scheme  to  be  carried  into  execution.  But 
persons  interested  in  opposing  the  scheme  may  petiirion  the 
House  to  have  the  scheme  referred  to  a Committee. 
T antes,  molis  est.  The  two  justices  of  the  peace  or  the 
twelve  ratepayers  who  become  aware  that  a court  is  a sink 
of  abominations,  and  who  stir  up  the  Medical  Officer  to  stir 
up  the  local  authority  to  petition  the  confirming  authority 
to  face  a counter  petition  and  a reference  to  a Committee 
of  the  House — these  justices  of  the  peace  or  these  twelve 
ratepayers  must  be  men  of  energetic  and  enduring  cha- 
racter. As  the  law  stands,  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  suflfer  much  and  to  stand  to  their  guns.  Mean- 
while, for  year  after  year,  they  see  the  condemned  slum 
growing  more  foul,  more  crowded,  a more  fatal  centre  of 
moral  and  physical  poison,  and  a better  investment  for  its 
spirited  proprietor.  Obviously  a more  rapid  process  of 
improvement  is  needed.  Power  to  close  these  lucrative 
tenements  is  required,  though  the  operation  must  in  every 
case  be  a slow  one.  First,  new  homes  have  to  be  found  for 
the  evicted  people,  and  next  there  is  the  great  difficulty 
of  providing  new  homes  for  which  the  evicted  people  can 
afford  to  pay.  In  the  meantime,  only  the  dogged  tenacity 
of  just  anger  can  make  head  against  the  extortions  of 
owners  of  the  slums,  while  both  political  parties,  for 
once,  try  to  agree  to  pass  a more  stringent  and  rapid 
measure  of  demolition  and  improvement.  And  here,  of 
course,  an  old  difficulty  meets  us  again.  If  the  Conserva- 
tives attempt  to  improve  their  Act,  they  will  be  accused  of 
neglecting  the  burning  need  of  the  hour,  more  representa- 
tion, and  of  “ dallying  with  amateur  Socialism.”  What 
does  the  Leeds  Parliamentary  Reform  Conference  care  for 
these  things?  They  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  party.  So 
hard,  so  terribly  hard  it  is  to  carry  measures  for  the  salva- 
tion, properly  speaking,  of  the  State. 

We  return  to  a brief  examination  of  the  present  state  of 
the  London  poor.  “ Every  room  in  these  rotten  tenements 
“ contains  a family,  often  two.”  In  one  cellar,  a father, 
mother,  three  children,  and  four  pigs  have  herded  together 
in  filth  which  would  have  disgusted  a cave  man.  And  this 
family,  with  their  four  pigs,  must  have  been  comparatively 
capitalists.  Probably  they  could  have  afforded  to  live  in 
a more  human  way  if  they  ever  had  enjoyed  the  view 
of  what  a human  way  of  living  is.  The  enormous  families 
of  these  people  on  the  verge  of  pauperism  constitute  in 
themselves  a difficulty  in  the  matter  of  lodging  them.  The 
children  are  turned  into  the  street  till  long  after  mid- 
night, because  the  room  in  which  their  mother  lives  is  a 
brothel,  and  the  wretched  little  creatures  themselves  are 
ruined  before  they  know  good  from  evil.  These  miserable 
cagots,  these  moral  lepers,  are  then  forced  into  the  society 
of  decent  people’s  children  at  school,  and  thus  one  highly 
profitable  court  may  corrupt  a large  district  and  spread 
everywhere  the  knowledge  of  scarcely  imaginable  crimes. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  popular  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion, combined  with  an  extreme  and  almost  fetichistic 
respect  for  the  rights  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  house  property. 
As  to  the  physical  and  sanitary  conditions,  they  excel  in 
filth  all  that  is  reported  from  Damietta  or  the  lanes  of 
Cairo.  In  one  room  are  stale  rabbit  and  dog  skins  being 
prepared  for  the  furrier.  In  another,  paste  is  being  made  of 
rotten  fish-bones.  In  a third  are  piled  yesterday’s  fish  and 
vegetables,  with  heaps  of  ill-flavoured  match-boxes,  still  in 
the  damp  state.  In  match-box-making  the  manufacturer 
provides  his  own  fire  for  drying  the  boxes,  paste,  and  string, 
and  is  paid  twopence-farthing  for  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  boxes.  To  gain  ten  shillings  a week  he  must  turn  out 
seven  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  seventy-six  boxes  a 
week,  “ which  is  impossible.”  Now  obviously  people  who 
live,  or  as  they  say  “ linger,”  on  such  industries,  and  who 
have  families  of  eight  before  they  are  thirty,  cannot  afford 
to  pay  much  for  house-rent.  They  are  thus  the  natural 
spoil  of  the  owner  of  Coger’s  Rents.  In  one  case,  in  the 
Borough,  there  are  thirty-six  families,  in  thirty-six  rooms, 
let  furnished  at  four  shillings  a week.  Obviously  the  slums 
of  London  are  at  present  mere  nests  of  crime,  and  are 
capable  of  becoming  centres  of  cholera.  Some  persons  have 
even  been  heard  to  wish  for  a visit  from  cholera  (which 
this  summer  has  been  near  enough)  that  the  public  might 
be  stirred  to  action.  Even  without  actual  pestilence  the 
position  is  to  the  last  degree  shameful  and  dangerous.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  realizes  the  facts  never  to 
cease  agitating  (as  without  agitation  nothing  can  be  done) 


till  the  condemned  houses  are  swept  away,  and  till  the 
uncondemned  houses  are  condemned.  Even  then  the  task 
of  reforming  London  poverty  is  only  beginning.  The  poor 
themselves,  it  appears,  object  highly  to  State-aided  emigra- 
tion. They  prefer  to  linger  at  the  Docks,  or  among  the 
decaying  rabbits  and  the  match-boxes,  in  the  hope  that 
something  vaguely  magnificent  will  be  done  for  them  at 
home.  Who  can  wonder  that  they  have  not  the  heart  or 
pluck  to  emigrate  as  the  middle-classes  do  when  they  find 
England  too  small  for  them  ? Heart  and  pluck  they  can. 
never  acquire  while  their  homes  are  poisonous,  and  while 
their  education  involves  precocious  acquaintance  with  recon- 
dite immorality.  In  the  meantime,  and  before  the  question 
becomes  a party  question,  private  enterprise  is  doing  what 
it  can  with  too  large  a problem.  And  this  private  enter- 
prise, whatever  form  it  takes,  whether  that  of  a “ Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Lodgers  ” or  not,  deserves  support  and 
approval.  Lodgers  may  possibly  be  enabled  to  “ strike  ” 
against  the  heartless  speculators  who  live  on  them,  and 
Coger’s  Rents  may  be  left  to  him  desolate. 


FRANCE. 

For  the  moment  the  colonial  enterprises  of  France 
would  appear  to  be  in  a condition  of  stagnation.  French 
agents  on  the  Congo  have  temporarily  disappeared  from 
sight.  In  Madagasca,!'  and  in  Tonquin  they  are  waiting  for 
reinforcements,  or  are  preparing  for  a fresh  advance.  They 
may  profitably  use  this  interval  of  quiet  to  reflect  on  the 
real  character  of  the  adventures  on  which  they  have  been 
persuaded  to  embark.  Up  to  the  present  no  serious  disaster 
has  befallen  them.  It  may  even  be  conceded  that  on  the 
whole  they  have  gained  ground,  but  every  day  makes  it 
more  obvious  that  as  yet  only  the  least  part  of  the  work 
has  been  done.  The  costly  nature  of  their  colonial  under- 
takings becomes  more  and  more  certain,  and  so  does  the 
problematical  character  of  the  reward  to  be  obtained. 
Meanwhile  neutrals  are  being  still  further  supplied  with 
evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  French  are  carry- 
ing out  their  plans.  The  Ministry  is  said  to  have  prac- 
tically acknowledged  the  justice  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  complaints 
against  Admiral  Pierre,  and  to  have  offered , to  pay 
him  an  indemnity.  If  the  newspapers  which  report  this 
decision  are  to  be  trusted,  however,  M.  Ferry  has  resolved 
to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  his  own  Cabinet  in  the  recent 
dispute  with  Spain  and  make  the  least  apology  possible. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  to  be  indemnified  for  the  length  of  his  im- 
prisonment, but  not  for  his  first  arrest.  Nothing  is  to  be 
said — or  at  least  the  French  Cabinet  does  not  dare  to  say 
anything  publicly — about  the  insult  to  Consul  Pakenham 
and  Captain  Johnstone.  If  a settlement  of  this  kind  is 
agreed  to,  anti  for  obvious  reasons  there  may  be  no  effectual 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  then 
French  naval  officers  will  practically  be  told  that  they  may 
be  insolent,  but  must  not  be  rashly  insolent.  They  may 
indulge  their  natural  tendency  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
France  by  impertinence  towards  foreign  officers,  but  they 
must  not  go  quite  so  far  as  Admiral  Pierre.  The  line 
must  be  drawn  at  missionaries  who  belong  to  important 
religious  bodies,  for  the  voice  of  such  persons  is  weighty 
at  elections,  and  they  will  be  more  or  less  warmly  defended 
by  Parliamentary  Governments.  Neither  are  we  without 
means  of  knowing  how  the  blessings  of  civilization  are  being 
carried  into  Annam  and  Tonquin.  The  threats  of  M.  Tricou 
were  not  uttered  in  vain.  Prisoners  have  been  shot  in  cold 
blood  throughout  the  French  operations.  If  any  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  Figaro,  which  has  frequently  been 
guilty  of  drawing  on  its  imagination  for  its  facts,  ivhe  opera- 
tions at  Hue  were  followed  by  a hideous  massaeve.  The 
men  of  the  French  squadron  not  only  shot  down  the 
Annamite  soldiers  as  they  fled,  which  is  undoubtedly 
according  to  the  customs  of  war,  but  they  killed  the 
wounded  who  lay  helpless  on  the  ground.  The  witness 
who  reports  these  atrocities  declares  that  the  French  sailors 
refused  to  obey  their  officers,  who  tried  to  control  them. 
Stories  of  this  kind  are  current  about  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Many  things  were  done  during  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  revolt  which  our  officers  dared  not  try 
to  prevent ; but  it  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the 
army  which  stormed  Delhi  and  the  force  which  reduced 
Hu6  without  the  loss  of  a single  man  had  received  equal 
provocation.  The  wffiole  story  may  be  the  forgery  of  a 
Parisian  journalist  who  wishes  to  discredit  the  existing 
Government  at  any  price ; but  it  is  characteristic  that  he 
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should  have  thought  such  a story  plausible.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  it  is  a lie.  It  agrees  far  too  well  with 
what  is  known  to  have  happened  in  Tunis.  Wars  with 
enemies  whom  they  feel  confident  of  beating  always  bring 
out  the  natural  brutality  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  the  advocates  of  a strenuous  colonial  policy 
may  well  begin  to  fear  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  they 
have  been  far  too  successful.  They  have  succeeded  in 
rousing  the  national  spirit  to  a dangerous  degree.  At  no 
period  of  its  existence  has  France  sufiered  more  severely 
than  at  present  from  its  chronic  disease.  It  has  fallen 
into  a most  acute  fit  of  aggressive  national  vanity.  If  this 
fever  could  have  been  kept  under  proper  control,  the  access 
would  have  given  unmixed  satisfaction  to  many  who  are 
now  beginning  to  feel  seriously  frightened.  They  were  per- 
fectly ready  to  intrigue  in  Egypt,  to  bully  in  Madagascar,  and 
massacre  in  Tonquin.  They  found  an  intense  pleasure  in 
sharpening  their  pens  at  the  expense  of  England.  For 
months  the  first  papers  in  Paris,  and  the  provinces  too, 
poured  forth  insult  and  provocation  to  their  hearts’  de- 
light. But  gradually  they  began  to  be  conscious  that  their 
example  was  being  followed  and  their  ideas  were  being 
assimilated  with  more  zeal  than  judgment.  M.  John 
Lemoinne,  and  journalists  of  his  standing,  wished  to  act 
on  the  principles  attributed  to  an  earlier  satirist,  who 
was  terribly  severe  when  he  had  to  deal  with  a lady, 
but  very  civil  to  a dragoon.  They  defied  England, 
which  they  knew  to  be  peaceful,  with  the  courage  and 
eloquence  of  Pogram;  but  they  were  coldly  courteous 
to  Germany.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  pretty 
arrangement,  a more  honest  press  has  begun  to  appear  in 
Paris,  which  applies  the  principles  of  Messrs.  Lemoinne, 
Charmes,  and  Co.  by  a method  of  its  own.  Seeing  that  the 
day  has  again  come  round  when  France  may  swagger  and 
lay  its  hand  upon  its  sword,  these  new  organs  of  public 
opinion  have,  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts,  begun  to 
threaten  the  real  enemy.  L’ Anti-Prussien,  and  other 

journals  of  the  same  kind,  not  only  preach  a war  of  revenge 
on  Germany,  but  they  make  attacks  on  individual  German 
residents  in  France  in  language  which  can  scarcely  be  more 
vulgar  than  M.  Lemoinne’s  attack  on  Mr.  Shaw.  It  was 
never  meant  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  happen,  and  the 
more  educated  kind  of  patriotic  writers  are  beginning  to 
speak  of  their  humble  confreres  as  gutter  journalists.  We 
are  perfectly  ready  to  accept  Peachum  as  a good  authority  for 
the  moral  character  of  Lockit,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  own  character  is  clear.  The  more  judicious  journalists, 
who  only  insulted  where  it  was  safe,  have  no  right  to  affect 
contempt  of  their  less  educated  imitators  who  insult  the 
people  whom  they  hate.  They  have  chosen  to  act  as  agents 
provocateurs,  and  they  cannot  shake  off  responsibility  for  the 
consequence  of  the  example  they  have  set. 

There  is  fortunately  some  prospect  that  France  is  not 
condemned  to  stagnate  between  vacillating  colonial  enter- 
prises and  aimless  provocation.  The  recent  speeches  of  M. 
Ferry  need  not  be  accepted  as  proofs  that  he  either  will  or 
can  carry  out  the  policy  he  vaguely  indicates  in  them.  He 
would  not  be  the  first  Radical  who  has  wished  to  stop,  and  has 
found  it  impossible.  Of  recent  years,  too,  French  states- 
men of  moderate  leanings  have  been  so  uniformly  weak 
that  it  is  hard  to  feel  any  considerable  confidence  that  they 
will  prove  firmer  now.  M.  Ferry,  however,  has  shown 
himself  a man  of  some  character  ; and  when  he  announces 
his  intention  of  giving  battle  to  the  Radicals,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  he  will  try.  It  is  almost  certain  that,  if  he 
does  not,  nobody  else  can.  The  so-called  Conservative 
statesmen  of  France  belong  to  parties  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly obtain  power  unless  after  another  revolution.  Among 
the  Republican  leaders  there  is  only  one  who  holds 
anything  like  the  position  of  M.  Ferry,  and  that  is  M. 
Cl^menceau,  who  is  an  advanced  Radical.  Ho  Conser- 
vative party  can  now  be  formed  in  France  with  the 
slightest  chance  of  success  except  under  the  leadership 
of  an  undoubted  Republican.  M.  Ferry  has  been  a 
Republican  from  the  beginning,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  loyalty  to  that  form  of  government.  He 
will  probably  be  accused  of  having  gone  too  far  in  his 
a ttack  on  institutions  which  are  supposed  to  be  dear  to  all 
I'renchmen  to  be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  Conservatives 
now.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
section  of  the  French  people  which  was  already  Republican 
has  been  offended  by  the  attacks  on  the  Church  or  the 
ipuration  of  the  magistracy.  The  great  mass  of  French- 
men are  very  indifferent  to  the  sorrows  of  bishops  and 
religious  orders.  An  administrative  measure  like  the 


cpuration  touches  a very  small  class.  But  the  peasants 
and  the  smaller  bourgeoisie  care  a very  great  deal  about 
the  security  of  propeity.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
state  of  Rentes.  It  is  this  great  class  of  sfnall  pro- 
piietors  which  in  the  last  resort  decides  all  important 
questions  in  French  politics.  It  is  too  lazy  and  indif- 
ferent to  stop  the  mischievous  activity  of  the  Radicals  at 
its  beginning ; but,  when  once  it  is  frightened,  it  has  no 
pity  for  its  enemy.  Hitherto  this  great  majority  has  con- 
trolled the  noisy  agitators  and  the  Socialists  of  the  great 
towns  by  means  of  coups  d'Uat.  If  the  Republic  is  to 
exist,  some  way  must  be  found  of  bringing  it  to  bear  peace- 
fully. To  judge  from  the  tone  of  M.  Ferry’s  speeches,  he 
intends  to  try  and  secure  its  support  for  the  Conservative 
Republican  party  which  he  proposes  to  form.  In  the  best 
interests  of  France  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  succeed. 


CORRUPT  PRACTICES. 

WITH  the  present  week  England,  according  to  the 
amiable  enthusiasts  whose  fancies  were  amusing 
until  they  became  disastrous,  has  entered  on  an  entirely 
new  period  of  electoral  purity.  The  great  order  of  ages 
to  which  the  possibly  puzzled  electors  of  Taunton  have, 
through  their  senior  representative,  introduced  the  country 
is  to  be  a golden  one  in  everything  but  the  expenditure  of 
gold.  The  poor,  but  deserving,  politician  who  is  now  kept 
out  of  Parliament  Avill  present  himself  in  crowds — in  such 
crowds,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  there  may  be  a little 
heartburning  as  to  the  selection  from  so  many  of  the  best 
possible  representatives.  There  will  be  no  more  brutalizing 
beer,  no  more  degrading  drives  to  the  voting  booth.  All  elec- 
tors will  “ assert  their  manhood  by  walking  to  the  poll  ” — 
a marvellous  phrase,  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  has 
already  got  itself  registered  in  the  liber  impossibilis  of  Radical 
claptrap.  Hor  are  these  anticipations  mere  reminiscences 
of  the  debates  of  last  Session.  They  have  been  gravely  re- 
peated within  the  last  few  days  and  hours  by  presumably 
sane  persons  on  platforms  and  in  the  press  in  language 
hardly  less  absurd  than,  and  sometimes  textually  identical 
with,  that  just  lent  them  here.  If  any  bewildered  disciple 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  unable  to  combine  the  facts  vouchsafed 
to  him  on  one  and  the  same  authority  that  the  present 
Parliament  is  one  of  the  best  ever  known,  and  that  the  last 
general  election  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  ever  known 
(the  second,  at  least,  of  which  positions  it  is  not  necessary 
to  attack),  it  is  not  here  that  he  must  come  for  a reconcilia- 
tion of  his  chfiiculties.  Those  who  have  never  attempted  to 
conceal  the  real  tendency  of  the  measure  are,  at  least, 
dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  trouble  to 
show  why  it  should  have  been  introduced  Avhen,  accord- 
ing to  the  showing  of  its  partisans,  it  had  just  proA’ed 
most  conspicuously  needless.  For  you  cannot  have  better 
bread  than  is  made  of  wheat;  at  least,  it  is  generally 
held  unwise  to  try  for  it ; and  if  the  present  Parliament  is 
as  excellent  as  is  pretended,  it  is  surely  rash  to  attempt 
to  better  the  methods  of  its  election. 

It  is  indeed  pretty  certain  that,  even  if  the  measure 
wmrked  exactly  on  the  line  which  its  admirers  have  chalked 
out  for  it,  its  effect  would  be  very  far  from  that  which  they 
professedly  anticipate.  It  would  be  impossible  to  bring  the 
nominal  expenses  of  election,  and  not  very  easy  to  bring  the 
real  expenses,  apart  from  direct  corruption,  much  lower 
than  they  have  been  brought  both  in  France  and  in  America, 
while  in  France  there  has  been  for  nearly  a century  a 
distinct  and  not  dishonourable  preference  for  the  kind  of 
candidate  for  whom  reformers  pant — the  educated  unmon eyed 
“thoughtful”  politician.  Astonishing  as  is  the  power  of 
self-deception  which  Radicals  possess,  thick  as  is  the  drop 
serene  which  appears  to  quench  their  power  of  vision,  there 
can  be  few  among  them  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  who 
will  maintain  that  the  average  Deputy,  much  less  the  aver- 
age Congressman,  is  the  superior,  or  even  the  equal,  of  the 
average  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  America, 
at  any  rate,  the  kind  of  candidate  whom  Radicals  hope  to 
multiply  is  almost  non-existent ; and  it  may  be  very  confi- 
dently doubted  whether  Professor  Fawcett  or  Mr.  John 
Morley  would  have  the  ghost  of  a chance  of  keeping, 
or  even  of  gaining,  a seat  there.  Hor  is  it  difficult  to 
see  that  the  motives  which  at  present  work  with  the 
party  managers  of  large  constituencies  to  induce  them  to 
offer  cheap  election  to  such  men  are  accidental,  factitious, 
and  transitory.  At  present  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Morley 
are  good  advertisements  for  Radicals.  “ See  the  results 
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“ of  our  model  system,”  they  are  able  to  say.  “ See  how 
“ we  Radicals  and  Caucussers  care  only  for  brains  and  de- 
“ votion.”  But  this  kind  of  advertisement  is  necessary  and 
usual  only  in  the  pushing  stage  of  a commercial  or  poli- 
tical concern.  The  object  once  achieved,  the  chances  of 
election  possessed  till  lately  by  men  of  station,  influence, 
and  position  done  away  with,  persons  of  the  type  of 
Messrs.  Collings  and  Firth  (not  to  say  worse  persons  than 
they,  for  foolishness  and  bumptiousness  only,  not  moral 
dehnquency,  is  chargeable  on  tliis  type)  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  preferred  to  men  who,  with  all  their  curious  fancy 
for  political  bad  company,  have,  and  as  men  of  cultivation 
and  honour  must  have,  conscience  and  fastidiousness  enough 
to  refuse  the  position  of  mere  passive  instruments  in  poli- 
tical dirty  work. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  most  interesting  point  is 
•what  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  the  Act  in  securing 
the  accomplishment  of  its  avowed  objects  is  likely  to  be. 
Manuals  expounding  and  summarizing  it  have  as  usual 
been  put  forth  by  numerous  lawyers,  including  some  well- 
known  politicians,  such  as  Mr.  Gorst  and  Sir  William 
Wheelhouse.  But  it  is  usually  and  properly  the  custom 
for  the  compilers  of  such  manuals  to  abstain  from  entering 
upon  matters  of  opinion  and  political  discussion — a custom 
which  is  perhaps  hardly  infringed  by  Sir  W.  Wheelhouse’s 
candid  avowal  that  he  fears  the  intention  of  the  Act  will, 
though  he  hopes  it  will  not,  be  defeated  by  the  severity  of 
its  own  provisions.  The  full  exposition  of  this  danger  which 
was  made  here  when  the  measure  was  under  discussion  in 
Parliament  makes  it  unnecessary  to  point  out  at  length  what 
these  provisions  are.  It  is  sufllcient  to  say  generally  that, 
while  the  corrupt  elector  goes  scot-free,  the  candidate  and 
his  agents  who  comply  with  the  elector’s  demands  are 
confronted  at  every  turn  by  penalties  and  disqualiflcations 
which  follow  on  the  breach  of  the  most  complicated  and 
minute  set  of  arrangements  ever  devised  by  a representative 
assembly  for  the  election  of  its  members.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  course  of  historical  ex- 
perience will  be  reversed,  and  that  it  will  be  found  possible 
to  make  a crime  by  law.  It  has  ^ never  been  possible 
hitherto,  in  the  sense  of  attaching  to  an  intrinsically 
innocent  act  those  penalties  of  public  disapproval  and 
dislike  which  can  alone  secure  that  the  law  and  its  penalties 
shall  be  permanent,  or  at  least  that  they  shall  be  main- 
tained in  full  operation.  But  this  may  be  let  pass.  Two 
practical  difflculties  of  a much  less  general  kind  meet  the 
careful  examiner.  The  elaborate  schedules  of  expenses, 
the  Talmudic  Code  of  Izcfta  and  2:>ro/iidita,  of  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  and  actions  to  be  abstained  from  or  atoned,  which 
this  Act  contains,  apply  of  course  for  the  most  part  only  to 
the  candidate  or  his  agents,  and  as  yet  no  limitation  has  been 
placed  on  the  discretion  allowed  to  the  judges.  It  at  once 
suggests  itself  that  by  a very  slight  refinement  on  the  old 
Man  in  the  Moon  system,  corrupt  practices  might  be  carried 
on  merrily,  and  free  if  not  exactly  corrupt  expenditure 
lavishly  indulged  in,  without  much  danger  of  voiding  the 
election,  and  with  no  danger  whatever  of  bringing  the 
terrors  of  the  Act  on  the  candidate  or  his  agent.  The 
simplicity  of  getting  a partner  in  business  to  sign  a cheque 
and  having  it  cashed  in  sovereigns  by  a vigorous  local  fellow- 
worker  must  of  course  be  abandoned,  and,  generally  speaking, 
corruption  will  become  more  corrupt,  more  of  a fine  art  than 
before.  But,  unless  a great  increase  of  the  electorate  substi- 
tutes indirect  for  direct  bribery,  the  latter,  properly  man- 
aged, should  be  but  little  interfered  with  by  the  Act.  This 
substitution  of  indirect  for  direct  bribeiy,  however,  opens 
up  another  and  rather  more  interesting  question.  It  has 
been  decided  that,  when  a candidate  definitely  accepts  the 
position  of  nominee  of  a political  association,  that  associa- 
tion, its  ofiicers  and  its  acts,  stand  to  him  in  the  relation  of 
legal  agents  and  agencies.  Again,  it  is  a recognized  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  measure  that  “ there  is  no  defined  time 
“ at  which  an  election  commences.”  Now  it  becomes  a 
very  interesting  question  how  far  the  expenses  of  Caucus 
organization,  which  are  known  to  be  in  some  cases  very 
considerable  indeed,  must  on  this  principle,  and  on  the  deci- 
sion just  referred  to,  be  considered  to  rank  for  inclusion  in 
the  candidate’s  maximum.  And  it  is  a further  interesting 
question  whether,  if  a Caucus  puts  forward,  as  it  generally 
does,  two  candidates,  that  putting  forward  will  not,  if  they 
accept  it,  make  them  “joint”  candidates  under  the  Act,  in 
which  case  the  already  skimped  maximum  is  reduced  yet 
further.  These  and  other  questions  can  only  be  indicated, 
not  discussed  fully,  until  a sufficient  corpus  of  instances  has 
been  got  together.  But  the  list  of  them  is  by  no  means 


exhausted,  and  it  is  long  enough  to  suggest  that  an  honest 
election  judge  (at  least,  until  amovibilite  becomes  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  new  Radical  creed)  will  be  able  to  make 
Caucussers  rather  uncomfortable.  It  was  reported  that  when 
Sir  Henry  James  first  brought  in  his  measure,  some  of  the 
chief  Caucusmen,  despite  the  great  advantage  which  it 
seemed  to  promise  them,  were  but  lukewarm  admirers  of 
it,  and  this  does  no  discredit  to  their  sagacity.  It  is,  indeed, 
dubious  whether  a measure  so  intricate  and  so  contrary  to 
common  sense  can  be  got  to  work  at  all.  But  if  it  does  get 
to  work,  the  present  indirect  bribery  and  intimidation  of 
the  Caucuses  will  have  to  be  managed  with  even  greater 
care  than  at  present.  One  of  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  disfranchisement  of  a certain  famous  West  country 
borough  was  the  obtaining  for  a voter  of  a situation  worth 
two  hundred  a year.  Remembering  this,  the  Birmingham 
system  of  the  spoils  to  the  ^actors  might,  in  the  hands  of 
an  acute  agent  and  a coimageous  judge,  prove  fruitful  in 
curious  consequences. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  TOURGUENIEFF. 

The  funeral  of  Ivan  Tourguenieff  has  been  the  most 
important  event  which  has  happened  in  Russia  since 
the  coronation  of  the  present  Czar.  The  two  ceremonies 
have  this  much  in  common,  that  they  have  served  to  show 
a reassuring  contrast  to  the  Nihilist  agitation,  but  in  every 
other  respect  they  have  difiered  as  widely  as  possible. 
When  the  Czar  was  crowned  with  all  the  traditional  cere- 
monies, it  was  shown  that  official  Russia  was  strong  enough 
still  to  prevent  a Nihilist  outbreak.  On  this  occasion  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government  was  supported  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  which  has  never  wavered  in  its 
loyalty  to  the  hereditary  chief  of  Russia.  But  the  thousands 
who,  in  spite  of  strenuous  attempts  to  keep  them  away, 
assembled  to  follow  Tourguenieff’s  body  to  the  grave,  did 
not  only  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a great  man 
of  letters.  They  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a protest 
against  the  theory  that  the  Russian  Monarchy  must  i-e- 
main  for  ever  just  what  a narrow  official  clique  has  made 
it.  The  Administration  unwittingly  did  its  best  to  add 
force  to  the  protest.  Readers  of  Tourguenieff — and  they 
are  to  be  found  among  the  cultivated  classes  of  all 
Europe — know  that  when  he  wished  to  present  a picture 
of  spite,  meanness,  and  naiTow-minded  egotism,  he  fre- 
quently embodied  these  vices  in  the  person  of  one  of 
those  St.  Petersburg  nobles  who  form  the  governing  class 
in  Russia.  They  have  acted  as  if  they  were  resolved  to 
justify  his  bitterest  sarcasms.  Not  having  the  courage  to 
refuse  permission  to  bury  him  in  St.  Petersburg,  they  have 
tried  to  prevent  the  funeral  by  every  species  of  ignoble 
trickery.  They  have  stopped  messages,  spread  false  re- 
ports, and  have  lavished  lies  with  a circumstance  and  hes 
direct.  It  is  said  that  but  for  the  courage  of  a parish  priest 
Tourguenieff’s  corpse  would  have  been  treated  with  gross 
insult  at  the  frontier.  In  a score  of  ways  pressure  has 
been  put  upon  unofficial  Russians  to  compel  them  to  stay 
away  from  the  ceremony  which  has  terrified  the  masters  of 
so  many  legions ; and  even  the  nominal  ruler  of  the 
Empire  has  been  fi’ightened  into  showing  disrespect  to  the 
memory  of  the  one  man  among  his  subjects  whom  all 
Europe  spoke  of  with  honour. 

These  petty  attempts  to  rob  Tourguenieff’s  funeral  of 
all  significance  have  been  defeated  by  the  steady  resolution 
and  patient  good  sense  of  unofficial  Russians.  They  have  imi- 
tated the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Paris  at  the  burial  of  M. 
Thiers.  They  have  submitted  quietly  to  every  order  issued 
by  the  authorities,  but  have  persisted  in  carrying  out  them 
intention.  Banners  which  were  declared  to  be  seditious 
were  left  behind.  Speeches  were  forbidden,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  deliver  any  ; but  tens  of  thousands  of  Russians 
have  quietly  collected  together  to  show  that  they  can  spon- 
taneously honour  something  which  has  not  been  dignified 
by  the  approval  of  Ministers  and  Government  clerks.  The 
police  have  even  defeated  their  own  object.  By  compelling 
the  ceremony  to  be  simple  and  silent,  they  have  helped  to 
make  it  more  dignified.  It  has  been  well  rid  of  theatrical 
show  and  floods  of  eloquence.  Among  the  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  who  are  said  to  have  collected  to  witness 
the  burial  of  Tourguenieff,  there  were  doubtless  many 
who  had  never  read  his  works,  and  who  knew  him  only  by 
name.  A large  proportion  of  the  Russians  present  were 
there  simply  because  the  ceremony  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  dishke  of  the  methods  used  by 
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their  Government  without  at  the  same  time  condoning  tlie 
excesses  of  fanatics.  But  it  is  a iiopeful  sign  for  the  future 
of  Russia  that  the  protest  should  have  been  mfide  in  the 
name  of  Tourguenieff.  He  was  no  revolutionist,  nor  even 
practically  a reformer.  He  had  no  cut-and-dry  theory,  and 
suggested  no  remedy  for  the  miseries  of  life.  No  writer  was 
ever  freer  from  the  weakness  for  making  moral  applications. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a passage  from  his  woi'ks  in 
which  he  directly  says  this  is  right  or  that  is  wrong.  Good 
and  evil  were  shown  by  him  in  their  true  colours,  and  the 
reader  was  left  free  to  draw  his  own  deductions.  When  he 
touched  on  politics  his  method  was  exactly  the  same.  He 
showed  the  Russian  official  at  work  without  either  ex- 
pressly condemning  or  approving  him.  He  drew  windy 
revolutionary  talkers  and  the  fanatics  whose  ideal  is  appa- 
rently the  gregarious  ape,  and  then  left  his  reader  to  judge 
them  for  himself.  If  Tourguenieff  had  ever  laid  aside  his 
deliberately  chosen  artistic  method,  and  given  direct  ex- 
pression to  his  theories  of  life,  they  would  probably  not 
have  differed  essentially  from  Carlyle’s,  as  they  are  shown 
in  the  essay  on  “ Characteristics.”  Though  he  never 
moralizes,  he  indirectly  shows  that  all  genuine  worth  is  un- 
conscious, and  that  all  strong  natures  are  simple  and  prac- 
tical. He  hated  people  who  think  about  thinking,  and 
despised  their  nostrums.  If  the  Russians  are  indeed  in- 
spired by  Tourguenieff,  they  will  never  hand  their  country 
over  to  be  experimented  on  by  theorizers,  or  drift  into 
sterile  revolutions,  like  the  peoples  of  Southern  Europe. 
They  will  make  the  best  of  the  existing  Monarchy,  and  will 
refuse  to  believe  that  salvation  can  be  brought  them  by 
machinery,  or  by  anything  but  their  own  worth  and  hard 
work. 

If  the  Russian  official  class  has  finally  made  up  its  mind 
that,  since  it  is  satisfied,  things  are  very  well  as  they  are, 
it  has  every  reason  to  be  disgusted  with  the  demonstra- 
tion of  last  week.  The  thousands  who  silently  collected  on 
this  occasion  show  that  the  Government  of  the  Czar,  as  it 
is  at  present  adpainistered,  has  to  deal  with  another  class  of 
enemies  than  the  Nihilists.  As  long  as  it  had  to  struggle 
with  such  enemies  of  the  human  race  as  the  followers  of 
Bakounine  it  was  entitled  to  some  sympathy.  Even  such 
order  as  the  Russian  police  maintain  is  better  than  squalid 
anarchy.  But  it  is  now  plain  that  when  the  la.st  of  the 
rabid  Nihilists  has  been  hanged  or  sent  to  Siberia  the 
bureaucracy  will  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  intelligence  of 
Russia.  The  opposition  for  the  future  will  not  be  conducted 
by  men  who  hate  all  government,  and  who  wish  to  destroy 
a form  of  society  which  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries. 
It  will  come  from  men  who  know  the  value  of  order, 
and  who  dislike  the  actual  Administration  because  it  is 
corrupt,  stupid,  and  oppressive.  An  opposition  of  that 
kind  may  be  bullied  in  a hundred  petty  ways,  but  it  is 
too  orderly  to  be  hanged,  and  too  numerous  to  be  sent  to 
Siberia.  Even  Count  Tolstoi  would  shrink  from  exiling 
several  millions  of  taxpayers.  From  the  moment  when 
the  assassins  who  have  postponed  all  reforrh  in  Russia  are 
disposed  of,  the  days  of  the  present  Administration  are 
numbered.  It  can  only  recruit  itself  from  classes  which 
have  been  taught  to  hate  its  ways.  By  a pedantic  adherence 
to  forms  and  an  unscrupulous  use  of  its  power,  it  may  delay 
the  necessary  changes  for  a time.  It  may  possibly  put  off 
the  evil  day  by  an  alliance  with  fanatics  who  are  only  a 
little  less  dangerous  than  the  Nihilists.  Europe  may  be 
plunged  into  war  to  please  the  Panslavic  party  for  the 
purpose  of  postponing  reforms.  But  such  resources  can 
only  be  very  temporary.  If  there  is  any  statesmanship  in 
Russia,  the  inevitable  changes  will  be  made  voluntarily, 
and  before  they  are  extorted  by  pressure.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  sign  at  present  that  Russia  possesses  any  real 
statesman  among  its  many  administrators  of  more  or  less 
ability. 


SALVATIONISTS  AND  ROUGHS. 

Among  the  many  scandalous  scenes  of  Avhich  the 
Salvation  Army  has  been  the  cause  or  the  occasion, 
few  can  have  been  more  scandalous  than  that  witnessed  on 
Monday  last  at  Gravesend.  At  three  o’clock  on  that  after- 
noon a party  of  several  hundred  Salvationists  arrived  by 
special  train  at  the  Southend  station.  The  police  had  been 
apprized  of  their  coming,  and  all  precautions  had  been  taken 
for  their  protection.  Before  their  arrival,  however,  another 
detachment  of  Salvationists,  as  to  whose  arrival  no  infor- 
mation had  been  given  to  the  police,  came  up  from  Chatham 


to  join  the  main  body.  These  had  to  make  their  way  as 
best  they  could  to  the  “ barracks.”  They  were  assaulted  on 
the  journey  by  a large  crowd  of  roughs ; and,  though  they 
finally  reached  their  destination,  they  by  no  means  arrived 
with  flying  colours.  On  the  contrary,  theii’  flags  were 
captured  by  the  enemy ; they  lost  their  hats,  their  drums, 
and  all  their  other  instruments  of  martial  music  ; they  were 
severely  beaten,  and  blood  is  reported  to  have  flowed 
freely.  The  main  division  of  the  Army  was  more  for- 
tunate ; and  from  this  day’s  experience  “ General  ” Booth 
may  learn  the  important  lesson,  insisted  on  by  all  great 
strategists,  not  to  divide  his  forces  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
The  chief  body  of  the  Salvationists  was  not  only  much  more 
numerous  than  the  mishandled  detachment,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  available  force  of  police.  The  Army 
marched  along  five  abreast  to  the  barracks,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police  heading  the  procession,  and  a constable 
keeping  pace  with  every  fifth  or  sixth  file.  An  attack  in 
front  or  on  the  flank  being  thus  rendered  impracticable,  the 
roughs  could  do  little  more  than  harass  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  are  said  to  have  done  “ in  a brutal  and 
“ cowardly  style.”  It  is  fortunate  that  the  day  did  not  end 
worse  than  it  had  begun.  The  evening  was  to  have  been 
spent  by  the  Army  in  a Baptist  Chapel  at  Gravesend,  which 
the  pastor,  against  the  will  of  his  deacons  and  congregation, 
had  agreed  to  lend  to  them.  The  magistrates,  to  whom  the 
case  was  referred,  refused  the  application  for  police  protec- 
tion at  the  chapel,  the  Superintendent  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  the  force  at  his  command  was  wholly  insuffi- 
cient “ for  such  extraneous  duties.”  He  further  asserted 
that  the  scenes  in  the  streets  of  Gravesend  the  day  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Salvationists  were  “a  disgrace  to  any  town 
“ in  England.”  The  evening  meeting  in  the  chapel  was 
given  up  by  mutual  consent,  and  the  scandal  of  a riot  and, 
perhaps,  of  bloodshed  in  a religious  building  was  thus  averted. 

The  attacks,  however,  are  by  no  means  always  made  by 
the  roughs  only.  On  Wednesday,  at  the  Gravesend  Police- 
court,  “ Major  ” Frank  Smith,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was 
summoned  for  assaulting  and  kicking  a lad  of  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  assault  was  committed  last  Sunday,  and  it  was 
also  given  in  evidence  that  the  defendant  was  seen  on  the 
same  occasion  to  punch  a .man  in  the  face.  A constable 
who  gave  evidence  said  that  he  saw  the  “ Major  ” give  so 
hard  a kick  that  he  thought  the  boy’s  leg  must  be  broken. 
The  assault  being  proved,  the  “ Major  ” was  fined  five 
shillings  and  costs,  which,  amid  cries  of  “ Hallelujah  ” from 
sympathizing  friends  in  court,  he  refused  to  pay,  adding  that 
whoever  paid  it  for  him  was  “ no  friend  of  his  or  of  God’s.” 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more  offensive  mixture  of  arro- 
gance and  profanity  than  that  displayed  in  this  speech.  The 
money  was,  nevertheless,  paid  by  a local  tradesman,  and  the 
defendant  escaped  the  imprisonment  which  he  deserved  as 
much  as  he  apparently  desired  it.  An  even  worse  case  was 
reported  a few  days  ago.  A captain  and  drummer  in  the 
Army  were  convicted  at  Honiton  of  cruelly  ill-treating  a 
pony.  The  pony,  which  was  old  and  emaciated,  was  beaten 
so  unmercifully  with  a large  thorn  stick  that  the  blood 
trickled  down  both  its  sides.  The  drummer  must  have  been 
a very  promising  youth,  for  he  was  also,  on  the  same  day, 
convicted  of  maltreating  a donkey.  We  are  not  told  why 
he  was  fined  only  half  the  amount  for  the  latter  offence  that 
he  had  to  pay  for  the  former.  Probably  the  case  was  not  so 
bad  a one  j otherwise  one  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  punishment  for  cruelty  to  quadrupeds  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  animal  tormented.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Booth  has  endeavoured,  though  not  with  much  suc- 
cess, to  palliate  the  acts  of  his  officers  in  this  case. 

The  ruffianism  which  prompts  the  attacks  to  which  the 
Salvationists  are  exposed  will  find  no  excuse.  That  persons 
acting  -within  their  legal  rights  should  be  pelted,  hooted, 
beaten,  and  robbed  by  a brutal  and  drunken  mob  is  a dis- 
grace to  a ci-vilized  country.  But  there  are  circumstances 
which,  though  they  do  not  extenuate,  serve  partly  to  ex- 
plain the  special  hostility  which  the  still  savage  residuum 
of  the  English  populace  bears  to  such  demonstrations  as 
those  in  which  the  Salvationists  dehght.  The  Salvationist, 
as  a matter  of  course,  puts  down  the  beatings  and  peltings 
which  he  undergoes  to  the  hatred  Avith  which  the  saint 
naturally  inspnes  the  sinner.  Unfortunately  for  this 
argument,  the  rough  is  quite  undiscriminating  in  his  choice 
of  those  Avhom  he  attacks.  The  same  sort  of  men  as  those 
Avho  assailed  the  Salvationists  at  Gravesend  on  Monday  are 
in  the  habit  of  insulting,  knocking  down,  and  kicking 
harmless  people  whenever  they  themselves  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  exhilarated  Avith  alcohol  and  the  passer-by  is 
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sufficiently  defenceless.  The  rough  who  makes  some 
thoroughfares  in  London  impassable  at  certain  hours  is  not 
determined  in  his  choice  of  a victim  by  anything  else  than 
the  convenient  opportunity.  Sometimes  an  inoffensive 
person  walking  along  the  Thames  Embankment  after  dark 
is  the  one  to  be  kicked  and  beaten ; at  other  times  it  is  a 
solitary  policeman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty;  or,  in 
default  of  these,  the  wife  at  home  can  take  their  place  with 
even  less  risk  to  the  assailant.  In  the  Times  of  Thursday 
a case  is  reported  of  a man  being  knocked  down  and  beaten 
by  two  roughs  in  Drury  Lane,  and  of  another  unoffending 
person  being  felled  by  means  of  a crowbar  in  Shoreditch.  On 
Saturday  last  a man  was  attacked  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Boad  by  a male  and  female  rough  (for  the  latter  class  of 
persons  unfortunately  exists),  to  whom  he  had  given  no 
provocation  whatever.  He  was  knocked  down,  kicked  vio- 
lently by  both  asfsailants,  and  his  leg  was  broken.  We 
read  that  a number  of  witnesses  testified  to  the  assault ; 
but  not  one  of  them,  it  is  shameful  to  relate,  made  any 
attempt  at  interference. 

If  the  Salvationist  is  more  exposed  than  other  people  to 
the  attacks  of  the  rough,  the  reasons  for  the  fact  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered 
that  the  Salvation  Army  itself  is  largely  drawn  from  the 
class  of  roughs.  In  fact,  Mr.  Booth  would  probably  think 
that  no  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  his  work  than 
to  say  that  it  has  transformed  numbers  of  roughs  into 
Salvationists.  How  the  special  feeling  of  hostility  between 
a rough  and  what  we  may  term  an  ex-rough  is  natural 
enough,  particularly  when  the  ex-rough  not  only  trumpets 
forth  the  superiority  of  his  new  self  to  his  old  self, 
and  consequently  to  his  old  companions,  but  blatantly 
asserts  his  superiority  to  everybody  else  as  well.  Those 
who  have  most  to  do  with  the  classes  from  which  the 
Salvationists  are  largely  drawn  are  aware  that  an  as- 
sumption of  superiority  over  them,  made  even  by  persons 
of  the  educated  classes,  is  always,  even  if  silently,  re- 
sented. But  this  assumption,  put  forward  in  gross  and 
noisy  language  by  men  who  were  perhaps  a few  weeks 
before  their  boon  companions,  is  not  likely  to  make  them 
treat  the  Salvationists  with  any  more  tenderness  than  they 
show  to  other  people.  Then  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
Salvationists  invite  assault.  They  Avish  to  be  made  martyrs  of. 
To  go  through  disorderly  neighbourhoods,  as  they  habitually 
do,  themselves  setting  the  example  of  noise  and  disturb- 
ance, seems  calculated  to  cause  a breach  of  the  peace. 
Instead  of  avoiding  occasions  of  offence,  as  most  Christians 
hold  it  their  duty  to  do,  they  seek  them  and  create  them. 
They  practically  preach  that,  to  be  religious,  a man  must 
be  or  become  a rowdy.  Here  lies  one  main  difiereiice 
between  this  and  many  other  popular  religious  movements. 
Bough  people  joined  them,  and  could  not  shake  off  all 
their  roughness ; but  here  noise  and  disturbance  are 
designedly  made  a guiding  principle  of  the  movement. 
However,  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  the  secular 
aspect  of  the  Army.  So  general  an  incitement  to  jDub- 
lic  disturbances  has  it  become  that  the  Town  Council  of 
Birkenhead  have  been  compelled  to  frame  bylaws  with  a 
view  to  keep  order  in  the  streets  when  the  processions  go 
by,  and  the  Town  Council  of  Luton  feel  themselves  not  a 
little  aggrieved  because  the  Home  Secretary  declines  to 
give  them  leave  to  do  hkewise.  The  hostility  which  the 
Army  has  excited  in  Switzerland  is  probably  due,  not  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a religious  body  (of  which  there  are  plenty  in 
that  country  living  in  peace),  but  to  the  fact  that,  apart 
from  the  scanty  liking  which  an  educated  nation  can  have 
for  such  an  organization,  it  is  likely  to  be  a cause  of  public 
disturbance.  And  such  causes  Switzeidand  declines  to  have 
imported  into  it  from  foreign  countries.  When  the  country 
in  which  it  arose  has  to  alter  its  municipal  legislation  in 
order  that  the  Army  may  not  be  a cause  of  riot  in  the 
streets,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  foreign  countries  should 
view  its  approach  with  small  favour. 


SPAIH. 

The  Spanish  party  which  is  known  as  the  Dynastic 
Left  has  probably  accomplished  its  main  object  by 
forcing  itself  into  office.  When  several  months  ago  Marshal 
Serrano  suddenly  resumed  his  former  political  activity, 
his  connexion  with  the  Democratic  leaders  caused,  at  least 
in  foreign  countries,  a certain  surprise.  Though  he  had 
formed  some  Administrations,  and  overthrown  more  than 
•one  Government,  it  had  not  been  understood  that  he  held 


strong  political  opinions.  During  the  Session  of  the  Cortes 
the  combination  seemed  to  be  destined  to  disappointment. 
Senor  Sagasta  was  still  supported  by  a Parliamentary  ma- 
jority, and  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
objected,  with  good  I'eason,  to  the  revival  of  the  Constitution 
of  1867.  The  then  existing  Ministry  had  apparently  escaped 
immediate  danger,  when  the  military  revolts  at  Badajoz  and 
Seo  de  Urgel  took  the  country  by  surprise.  The  mutiny, 
indeed,  Avas  easily  and  rapidly  suppressed,  but  the  discovery 
that  the  era  of  military  revolutions  was  not  finally  closed 
excited  general  and  well-founded  uneasiness.  A portion  of 
the  blame,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attached  to  Marshal  Martinez 
Campos,  aaEo  had  previously  become  unpopular  as  Minister 
of  War.  As  he  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  Conservative 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  represented  the  coalition  be- 
tween Seiior  Sagasta  and  the  followers  of  Senor  Canovas 
DEL  Castillo,  his  proposed  resignation  was  thought  likely 
to  cause  a thorough  change  in  the  Ministry.  The  crisis  was 
only  postponed  on  account  of  the  King’s  absence  from  Spain, 
and  it  occurred  immediately  on  his  return.  The  untoward 
events  at  Paris  had,  apparently,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
resignation  of  Senor  Sagasta  and  his  colleagues.  HotAvith- 
standing  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
from  Paris,  both  the  outgoing  and  the  incoming  Ministers 
have  Avisely  resolved  to  discontinue  a barren  and  trouble- 
some controversy. 

It  Avas  generally  expected  that,  after  disembarrassing 
himself  of  his  Conservative  colleagues,  Senor  Sagasta  would 
form  a purely  Liberal  Government ; but,  on  the  proposal 
by  the  King  of  such  an  arrangement,  he  positively  refused 
the  commission.  At  the  same  time  he  advised  the  King  to 
apply  to  Senor  Posada  Herrera,  presiding  officer  of  the 
Congress,  and  a respectable  member  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Senor  Sagasta  undertook  to  give  his  personal  support  to 
a Liberal  Ministry ; but  he  is  supposed  to  have  reserved 
his  discretion  in  dealing  with  any  political  measures  which 
might  be  proposed.  The  King  has  been  disappointed  if  he 
hoped  to  unite  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Ministry  which  has  been  formed  by  Senor  Posada  Herrera 
practically  represents  the  Dynastic  Left,  or  the  late  Oppo- 
sition; and  it  must  either  depend  on  the  patronage  of 
Senor  Sagasta  or  take  the  consequences  of  a rupture.  The 
King  has,  in  accordance  with  the  most  orthodox  constitu- 
tional doctrine,  conceded  to  his  neAv  Minister  the  right  of 
dissolAung  the  Cortes ; but  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
measure  shoAvs  distrust  of  the  actual  majority  and  of  its 
leader.  In  the  event  of  a dissolution,  the  Ministry  might 
perhaps  follow  the  example  of  nearly  all  their  predecessors  by 
exercising  effective  control  over  the  elections ; but  a packed 
Cortes  might  be  dissolved  in  turn  by  a future  Minister.  A 
possible  coalition  between  Senor  Sagasta  and  Senor  Canovas 
DEL  Castillo  would  almost  certainly  overthroAv  the  Ministry. 
The  most  important  members  of  the  neAv  Cabinet  are  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senor  Moret,  Avho  is  only  second  to 
Sagasta  in  Parliamentary  ability,  Senor  Buiz  Gomez, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  General  Lopez  Dominguez, 
Minister  of  War.  The  Foreign  Minister  is  a Free-trader, 
and  both  he  and  Senor  Moret  avusIi  to  conclude  a treaty  of 
commerce  with  England.  General  Lopez  Dominguez,  a 
nepheAv  of  Mar.shal  Serrano,  is  said  to  be  a capable  ad- 
ministrator and  a vigorous  disciplinarian.  His  office  is  at 
the  present  moment  the  most  important  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
it  is  understood  that  important  changes  are  necessary  in  the 
organization  of  the  army.  The  unsatisfactory  condition 
Avhich  was  indicated  by  the  late  mutinies  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  incompetence  of  the  late  Minister  of  War. 
The  department  of  Finance  is  entrusted  to  Senor  Golastra, 
Avho  is  neither  an  eminent  politician  nor  a skilled  financier. 
Senor  Posada  Herrera  had  tried  in  vain  to  secure  the 
aid  of  Senor  Camacho,  who  enjoys  a high  and  merited  repu- 
tation for  financial  knowledge  and  ability.  His  refusal  to 
join  the  Ministry  is  one  of  several  circumstances  Avhich 
render  the  permanence  of  the  new  arrangement  doubtful. 

A treaty  of  commerce  with  England  Avould  be  acceptable 
to  intelligent  Spaniards  in  general,  and  for  special  reasons 
to  wine-growers  ; but,  as  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  controls 
English  commercial  legislation,  the  alcoholic  test  which 
discourages  to  some  extent  the  consumption  of  Spanish 
Avine  will  almost  certainly  be  maintained.  All  parties  in 
Spain  are  equally  resolute  in  their  determination  to  extort 
concessions  by  imposing  special  burdens  on  English  im- 
ports. The  expiration  of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty 
may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time  facilitate  a compro- 
mise with  Spanish  producers.  In  other  matters  Senor 
Gomez  may,  perhaps,  bo  more  conciliatory  than  his  pre- 
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decessor.  Although  England  and  Spain  have  no  conflicting 
interests,  petty  squabbles  are  not  unfrequently  caused  by 
the  proceedings  of  smugglers  or  police-ofiicers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gibraltar.  The  Marquess  of  La  Vega  de 
Armijo  displayed  little  suavity  in  his  communications  on 
the  subject  of  the  Cuban  refugees  who  were  by  the  fault  of 
some  local  authoiities  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the 
Spanish  police  in  the  neutral  ground.  There  is  happily  no 
reason  to  apprehend  serious  quarrels  with  any  Spanish 
Ministry.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Senor  Posada 
Herrera  and  his  colleague  at  the  Foreign  Office  will  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  other  Continental  Powers. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  late  misunderstanding  with 
France  it  became  evident  that  a separate  alliance  with 
Germany  would  not  be  generally  popular. 

The  difficulties  which  await  the  new  Cabinet  are  likely 
to  have  little  connexion  with  foreign  policy.  It  would  be 
well  if  domestic  controversies  could  be  as  easily  avoided.  The 
Ministry  is,  perhaps  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  its  chief, 
formed  almost  entirely  of  advanced  politicians.  The  con- 
ditions on  Avhich  Marshal  Serrano  and  his  friends  princi- 
pally insisted  were  that  universal  suffrage  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  next  Cortes  should  be  invested  with 
constituent  powers.  It  is  evidently  impossible  that  the 
Conservath^es  should  assent  to  measures  so  revolutionary ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  Senor  Sagasta  has  thus  far  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  Ministerial  policy.  The  King  may 
perhaps  be  well  advised  in  accepting  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  only  Administration  which  can  be  formed 
for  the  moment.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  has  failed  to 
appreciate  the  danger  of  giving  absolute  power  to  an  Are- 
sponsible  democracy.  It  is  less  intelligible  that  he  should 
authorize  the  convocation  of  a constituent  body  which 
might  perhaps  dispense  with  monarchy.  A new  Con- 
stitution is  the  last  of  all  the  imaginable  needs  of  Spain. 
Since  1812,  when  the  rulers  of  Spain  were  more  anxious  to 
establish  democratic  institutions  than  to  expel  the  foreign 
invader,  a dozen  or  a score  of  more  or  less  plausible  Consti- 
tutions have  been  invented.  Successive  civil  and  military 
adventurers  may  almost  be  excused  for  their  habitual  dis- 
regard of  legal  provisions  which  might  often  be  attributed 
to  ignorance  or  caprice.  One  of  the  more  recent  Constitu- 
tions, which  provided,  on  its  owm  behalf,  that  it  should 
never  be  suspended,  was  summarily  set  aside  within  a few 
months  of  its  enactment.  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
their  varied  experience  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  have  never  understood  the  absurdity  of  multiply- 
ing Constitutions.  It  is  strange  that  Marshal  Serrano, 
who  has  passed  a long  life  in  the  management  of  revolu- 
tions, should  think  it  possible  to  frame  some  new  document 
which  will  render  future  changes  impossible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  anticipate  the  work  of  a con- 
stituent assembly  by  establishing  universal  suffrage.  The 
immediate  effect  may  possibly  be  to  confirm  the  Dynastic 
Left  in  the  possession  of  office ; but  a promiscuous  franchise 
can  scarcely  fail  to  strengthen  the  professed  enemies  of  the 
Monarchy.  The  Republicans  have,  since  their  brief  posses- 
sion of  power,  with  creditable  prudence  almost  effaced 
themselves ; but  they  are  undoubtedly  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  some  among  them  have  intimate  relations  with 
the  party  which  is  now  in  office.  The  Dynastic  £eft  implies 
by  its  name  rather  a tolerant  recognition  of  the  Crown  than 
a devoted  attachment  to  the  cause  of  royalty.  Circum- 
stances might  occur  in  which  some  of  its  leaders  would 
profess  to  find  the  kingly  power  inconsistent  with  their 
democratic  principles.  Universal  suffrage  may  be  tempora- 
rily compatible  with  monarchy,  when,  as  in  the  German 
Empire,  the  elected  Legislature  is  not  sovereign ; and  it  was 
a part  of  the  machinery  by  which  for  twenty  years 
Napoleon  III.  maintained  an  absolute  despotism.  If  it 
became  in  Spain,  as  in  Republican  France,  practically  as 
well  as  nominally  supreme,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
King,  who  himself  reigns  in  virtue  of  a newfangled  Con- 
stitution, might  soon  be  abolished  as  a superfluity.  On  the 
whole,  the  chances  seem  to  be  against  the  continuance  of 
the  ultra-Liberal  Government.  All  serious  politicians  who 
are  not  closely  associated  with  the  dominant  paity  are 
likely  to  be  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  universal  suffrage 
and  by  the  threat  of  a new  Constitution.  Senor  Sagasta’s 
judgment  in  refusing  to  associate  himself  with  the  Dynastic 
Left  has  already  been  justified  by  the  announcement  of  a 
mischiermus  and  dangerous  policy.  When  the  next  Minis- 
terial combination  is  formed,  he  may  perhaps  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  dictate  terms  to  any  colleagues  whom  he  might 
select  from  the  present  Cabinet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


Government  retains  office,  it  will  be  compelled  to  seek 
alliances  among  the  Republicans  or  the  followers  of 
ZoRRiLLA.  Universal  suffrage  will  confer  political  import- 
ance on  the  Socialists  of  Andalusia,  and  it  will  probably 
encourage  the  aspirations  of  mutinous  subalterns  and  non- 
commissioned officers  in  search  of  promotion. 


WARDEN’S  STRANGE  STORY. 

' T is  not  often  that  the  dry  history  of  commerce  contains 
so  romantic  a tale  as  that  unfolded  on  Tuesday  last  at 
the  Guildhall.  The  details  are  purely  financial.  There  are 
no  complications  so  far.  No  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
no  background  of  any  other  kind,  has  been  shown  to  exist ; 
yet  Warden’s  confession  contains  a single  circumstance,  is 
wound  up,  so  to  speak,  to  a single  point,  which  gives  it  a 
purely  dramatic  interest  apiart  from  any  of  the  moral  and 
legal  and  business  questions  involved.  Owing  to  one 
feature  in  the  case,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  it,  although  it 
is  still  undergoing  trial  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  principal 
criminal  has  confessed,  and  virtually  pleaded  guilty.  Al- 
though he  has  only  been  committed  for  trial,  and  although 
the  alleged  partner  in  his  admitted  guilt  has  still  a legal 
chance  of  proving  his  innocence,  we  may  comment  on  the 
story,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  without  any  breach  of  the 
rule  which  presumes  a man  innocent  till  he  is  proved 
guilty.  This  is  the  position  of  Watters.  That  of  Warden 
is  different ; for  he  has  expressed  his  regret  for  his  part  in  a 
fraud,  and  has  given  evidence  against  the  man  Avhom  he 
declares  to  have  been  his  accomplice. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  is  as  follows : — About  two  years 
ago  George  Warden,  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
River  Plate  Bank,  enjoying  a .salary  and  other  allowances 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  as  much  as  1,500?.  a year, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  speculate  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
He  was,  apparently,  an  unmarried  man,  living  with  his 
sisters  and  an  invalid  brother,  in  a house  belonging  to  them 
in  the  Northern  suburbs.  He  paid  for  his  board,  and  had, 
it  might  be  thought,  with  his  good  income,  a margin  out  of 
which,  year  by  year,  something  substantial  might  have  been 
laid  by.  It  is  probable  that  when  he  began  to  specu- 
late a small  sum  had  thus  accumulated  in  his  hands.  Six 
months  later  this  was  gone,  and  he  had  further  lost  as  much 
as  4,000?.  According  to  his  own  version  of  the  story,  he 
applied  to  Watters  for  a loan  to  pay  this  debt.  Watters 
naturally  wished  for  security,  and  Warden,  tempted  beyond 
what  he  could  bear,  abstracted,  by  what  means  is  not  yet 
explained,  certain  securities  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
.strong-room  of  his  bank  for  safe  keeping.  But  though,  as  we 
must  believe,  he  intended  to  replace  them,  he  could  never 
do  so.  Watters,  he  says,  also  speculated,  and,  having  lost 
heavily  on  one  occasion,  induced  Warden  to  let  him  have 
some  more  of  the  deposited  securities.  Finally,  he  asserts, 
the  two  went  into  a kind  of  tacit  partnership,  Watters 
performing  the  part  of  broker — though  he  had  never 
been  admitted  to  the  Stock  Exchange — and  Warden  sup- 
plying the  money  in  the  shape  of  securities  which  might 
be  pawned.  At  the  fortnightly  settlements,  though  now 
and  then  things  remained  as  they  were,  and  now  and 
then  there  was  a balance  in  favour  of  the  confederates, 
affixirs  went  from  bad  to  worse.  More  and  more  money 
was  lost.  Transactions  became  larger  and  larger,  the  possi- 
bilities of  success  smaller  and  smaller.  Securities  were  still 
forthcoming  for  further  advances,  and  at  one  time  Watters 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  a consider- 
able command  of  money,  which  no  doubt  he  had,  if  War- 
den’s story  be  true.  Things  came  to  a head  in  September 
last.  The  audit  day  of  the  River  Plate  Bank  approached. 
The  misappropriated  securities,  chiefly  Egyptian  bonds,  so 
far  as  the  public  has  been  informed,  must  be  produced  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  auditors.  If  Watters,  or  Warden 
himself,  had  chanced  to  have  any  considerable  sum  in  hand, 
this  would  not  have  been  difficult.  It  would  have  been 
only  necessary  to  release  the  bonds,  and  bring  them  in  for 
audit,  even  if  they  were  pawned  again  directly.  But 
Warden  had  only  a small  sum  to  his  credit,  if  any,  and 
Watters  only  75?.  In  this  dilemma  Warden  attributes  to 
Watters  a brilliant  idea.  The  distance  between  the  chief 
offices,  where  the  securities  were  held,  and  the  bank  is  not 
more  than  four  minutes’  -walk.  What  could  be  easier, 
therefore,  than  to  bring  in  a certain  number  of  bonds  when 
the  audit — a very  slow  process — was  begun,  and  replace 
them,  bringing  in  a second  and,  perhaps,  a third  lot,  till  the 
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audit  was  completed.  The  first  difficulty  was,  of  course,  to 
redeem  one  set  sufficiently  large  to  bring  before  the  auditors. 
But,  if  we  may  believe  Warden,  his  friend’s  financial  ability 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  arranged  to  buy  this  first 
parcel  of  securities  by  the  means  of  crossed  cheques,  which 
could  not  be  formally  dishonoured  for  fully  twenty-four 
hours,  long  before  which  time  the  bonds  might  be  replaced 
and  the  cheques  returned.  With  this  dazzling  scheme  in 
his  mind,  the  Secretary  of  the  River  Plate  Bank,  on  the 
2oth  September  last,  wrote  the  usual  formal  notice  to  the 
Auditors,  asking  them  to  attend  on  Monday,  ist  October 
instant,  at  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  bills 
and  securities  held  by  the  Company.  On  the  29th,  being 
the  Saturday  before.  Warden  says  he  saw  Watters  for  the 
last  time  before  the  dreaded  day.  He  was  naturally  anxious. 
The  least  hitch  in  the  arrangements  meant  discovery. 
“ He  gave,”  says  the  unhappy  Warden,  “ assurance  that 
“ everything  would  be  in  order  on  the  Monday  morning.” 
Early  on  Monday,  as  he  says,  he  saw  Watters  again.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  an  element  of  uncertainty  was  mentioned. 
We  can  easily  imagine  what  a Sunday  both  men  must  have 
passed ; but  Warden  professes  to  have  been  buoyed  up 
with  Watters’s  confidence.  We  only  want  a little  personal 
description,  a little  local  scenery,  a little  leading  up,  to 
make  the  situation  dramatically  or  romantically  a thrilling 
one.  The  element  of  uncertainty  was  very  briefly  alluded 
to  by  Watters;  but  it  seems,  to  judge  by  his  alleged 
partner’s  statement,  to  have  affected  both  men  as  too  terrible 
to  be  true.  “ He  said  he  was  almost  sure  of  getting  every- 
“ thing,  but  one  broker  he  was  not  quite  sure  of.  He  said, 
“ ‘ If  there  is  any  hitch,  I will  give  myself  up.’  ” Warden 
made  no  reply,  but  heavy  in  heart  went  back  to  the  bank  to 
face  the  audit.  At  twelve  it  began,  and  all  went  well  till 
after  one.  Watters  brought  in  the  securities  in  the  order 
arranged  in  a carefully  drawn-up  list.  First  30,000?.  worth 
of  Egyptian  bonds  were  shown,  and  ticked  offi  Then 
25,000?.  were  returned  to  Watters,  who  went  for  the  next 
parcel.  One  lot  only  remained  to  be  shown.  So  far,  the 
plan  had  been  perfectly  successful.  This  last  batch  of  securi- 
ties were  in  the  hands  of  a Mr.  M‘Micking,  in  Austin 
Friars,  little  more  than  a stone’s  throw  from  the  bank. 
Watters  went  for  them.  The  Auditors  meanwhile  sat,  and 
waited.  Warden  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  strong-room  or 
“ treasury  ” ; in  reahty,  he  was  watching  the  door  with  an 
anxiety  that  may  be  imagined.  But  Watters  did  not 
return,  and  two  o’clock  approached.  Mr.  M‘Micking’s 
managing  clerk,  whose  name  is  Robert,  would  not  give  up 
the  securities  held  by  his  house  without  a banker’s  cheque. 
He  seems  to  have  suspected  Watters’s  crossed  cheques. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  feven  a few  minutes’  delay 
would  be  enough,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Robert’s 
hesitation  was  enough  to  settle  Warden’s  business  with  the 
Auditors.  While  they  still  waited  he  went  out.  Watters’s 
office  was  close  by.  Thither  he  repaired.  Watters,  he 
reports,  had  not  lost  hope.  He  had  got  something,  not  all. 
But  Warden  knew  it  was  too  late;  and,  taking  200?.  from 
his  partner,  he  fled.  Such  is  the  story,  so  far  as  it  is  before 
the  public.  Watters  did  not  “ give  himself  up  ” ; and, 
though  he  is  in  custody,  he  may  still  be  acquitted.  Even 
assuming,  for  argument’s  sake,  his  guilt,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  prove,  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Warden, 
who,  when  he  heard  in  his  retreat  at  Havre  of  the  course 
events  had  taken,  and  of  the  open  bankruptcy  of  Watters, 
came  home,  gave  himself  up,  was  examined  at  the  Guildhall, 
committed  for  trial,  and  then  placed  in  the  witness-box  to 
give  evidence  against  his  alleged  associate ; and  here  the 
matter  will  probably  rest  for  the  present.  It  vfill  be  time 
enough  when  we  know  more  to  ask  how  Warden  had 
passed  through  previous  audits,  and  how  he  opened  the  safe. 
And  the  appropriate  moral  may  also  be  left  unwritten. 
While  the  possibilities  of  fraud  are  so  great,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  they  should  be  occasionally  seized,  but  that,  among 
the  vast  number  of  trusted  officers  employed  in  commercial 
concerns  in  London,  so  few  are  false  to  their  trust.  War- 
den’s strange  story  is  but  partly  corroborated.  True,  it 
tells  against  himself  as  much  as  against  his  alleged  con- 
federate. He  has  not  told  all.  Many  links  in  the  chain  of 
his  evidence  are  so  far  wanting.  But  as  a single  case,  as, 
so  to  speak,  a commercial  anecdote,  as  a revelation  of  possi- 
bilities, it  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  fraud. 


CENTRAL  ASIA. 

ri'lHERE  is  no  real  lack  of  the  gravity  necessary  to  the 
JL  treatment  of  an  important  subject  in  saying  that  one 
special  fascination  of  Central  Asian  politics  and  news  is  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  truth  about  both.  The 
district  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  England,  but  it 
is  one  about  which,  especially  at  the  present  time,  England 
takes  very  little  trouble.  As  to  most  other  parts  of  the 
world  a statement  of  any  importance  has  no  sooner  appeared 
in  the  morning  papers  than  confirmation  or  exposure  is  at 
once  telegraphed  for,  and  the  one  or  the  other  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  evening  papers  of  the  same  day.  But  the 
region  which  lies  between  India  and  the  Asiatic  dominions 
of  Russia  is  not  to  be  treated  in  this  hasty  fashion.  The 
late  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  apparently  indebted  to  a casual  debate  in 
Parliament  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
telegraphic  communication  with  Eastern  Persia,  though 
it  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained  how  far  this  in- 
debtedness was  sincere.  But  Meshed  is  to  the  remoter 
parts  of  Turkestan  very  much  as  Manchester  is  to  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Scotland.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  time- 
honoured  fashion  of  Eastern  news-carrying,  sometimes  so 
inexplicably  rapid  and  precise,  sometimes  so  wonderfully 
slow  and  so  utterly  untrustworthy,  is  in  full  force  there. 
Only,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  news  received  from  the  region 
partly  Russian,  partly  non-Russian,  which  is  encircled  by 
the  Caspian,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Siberia,  can  the 
modern  English  politician  realize  the  feelings  of  his  fore- 
fathers when  they  received  by  the  Dover  packet  or  the 
Harwich  smack  news  which  might  not  be  confirmed  for 
weeks,  and  then  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  utterly 
baseless.  It  is  but  two  or  three  years  since  a series  of 
the  most  elaborate  statements  were  made  and  repeated 
for  a considerable  time  as  to  counter-invasions  by  Russian 
and  Chinese  forces  of  the  Ferghana  and  Kashgar  fron- 
tier. The  names  of  the  leaders  were  given,  the  numbers  of 
the  armies  were  stated,  the  cities  taken  and  sacked  were 
specified,  and  the  whole  thing  had  not  the  remotest  founda- 
tion, or  shadow  of  a foundation  in  fact,  except  that  Russia 
and  China  were  debating  somewhat  keenly  the  Kuldja 
question.  In  such  a case,  if  there  is  very  little  certainty, 
there  is  at  any  rate  the  compensation  of  finding  room  for 
the  exercise  of  political  knowledge  and  intelligence.  These 
qualities  are  hardly  called  forth  when  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  most  stupid  are  put  on  the  level  of  the  knowingest 
by  a Second  Edition  and  an  editorial  rider  to  the  telegram. 

Report  has  been  very  busy  of  late  with  Central  Asia.  The 
most  specific  of  the  rumours  were  those  which  some  time  ago 
asserted  the  existence  of  a great  Ghilzai  rising  in  Afghani- 
stan, and  which  within  the  last  week  have  hinted  at  diffi- 
culties between  Cabul  and  St.  Petersburg — or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  Cabul  and  Tashkend,  on  the  subject  of  the 
re-establishment  of  his  authority  by  the  Ameer  in  the 
districts  of  Shignan  and  Wakhan.  The  first  rumour  never 
attracted  much  attention  from  well-informed  persons ; the 
second,  at  least,  contains  nothing  intrinsically  impossible 
or  even  improbable.  The  districts  in  question  are  probably 
to  most  Englishmen  among  the  most  shadowy  on  the  globe. 
They  lie  .high  up,  near  that  “ high  mountain  cradle  in 
“ Pamere  ” to  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  refers  in 
perhaps  the  best-known  passage  of  his  poems,  and  they 
have  been  very  rarely  indeed  visited  by  Europeans,  unless 
it  be  by  Russian  “ explorers.”  Both  are  in  a manner  de- 
pendencies of  the  somewhat  less  shadowy  district  of 
Badakshan  (the  home  of  lapis  lazuli  and  the  “ balas  ” ruby) ; 
and  that  Badakshan  is  included  in  the  Afghan — that  is  to 
say,  to  speak  without  hypocrisy,  the  English — portion  of 
Central  Asia  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned,  and  indeed  has  not 
been  seriously  questioned  by  Russia  for  some  fifteen  years 
past.  Wakhan,  the  more  easterly  and  southerly  of  the  two, 
moreover  lies,  according  to  all  maps,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Oxus,  up  to  which  the  Ameer’s  supremacy  is  theoretically 
granted.  Part  of  Shignan  overruns  at  least  the  southern 
branch  of  that  river,  and  extends  into  the  district  commonly 
coloured  in  atlases  as  an  independent  region  and  named 
“ Pamir.”  Although  the  Russians  have  extensively  explored 
this  region,  they  have  never  claimed  it  as  them  territory, 
nor  is  it  even  generally  held  to  be  part  of  the  dominions  of 
their  ally  or  vassal,  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  ; it  is,  in  short, 
a Ho  Man’s  Land,  intervening  between  the  countries  over 
which  China,  Russia,  and  England  directly  or  indmectly 
exercise  influence.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
Ameer  has  attempted  to  push  his  sovereignty,  or  the  sem- 
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blance  of  it,  into  this  northern  part  of  Shignan ; and  of  his 
right  to  make  that  authority  respected,  if  he  can,  in  the 
southern  part  and  in  Wakhan  there  can  be  no  question. 

A much  more  interesting  class  of  reports,  and  one  which 
has  some  importance  owing  to  the  persistence  with  which 
the  same  idea  is  repeated  under  diflerent  forms,  has  refer- 
ence to  less  mysterious  regions,  and  concerns  the  relations 
of  Russia  and  Persia.  At  one  time  it  is  said  that  the  Shah 
has  consented  to  allow  the  Russians  to  carry  on  their  newly- 
gained  frontier  in  the  Attrek  and  Tekke  districts  in  such  a 
iashion  as  to  include  or  pass  close  to  Sarakhs — that  is  to  say, 
to  absorb  the  last  tract  which  separates  them  from  Afghan- 
istan. Then  the  old  idea  of  the  cession  of  Herat  to  Persia 
is  revived  ; but  this  time  under  Russian,  not  English  influ- 
ence. Lastly,  we  are  told  that  the  Shah  is  using  his  good 
offices  with  the  Merv  Turcomans  to  make  them  finally  sub- 
mit to  Russia.  With  regard  to  this  last  piece  of  news,  or  of 
invention,  the  time  of  its  most  pressing  importance  is  past. 
It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Akhal  Tekkes  and  the  advance  of  Russia  to  Askabad,  the 
value  of  Merv  as  an  outwork  to  Afghanistan  almost  disap- 
peared. Even  the  present  English  Government,  anxious  as  it 
is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Afghanistan,  except  to  honour 
duly  Abdul  Rahman’s  drafts,  would  hardly  look  on  calmly 
at  trafficking  with  Herat,  to  which  it  was  not  a party.  The 
value  of  the  good  offices  of  the  Shah  with  the  Merv  Turco- 
mans depends  entirely  on  the  mood  the  Merv  Turcomans 
may  be  in — a mood  which  is  certain  to  be  decided  by  con- 
siderations quite  different  from  the  suggestions  made  at 
Teheran.  But  the  real  importance  of  these  various  rumours 
is  the  suggestion  which  is  common  to  them  all,  that  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  Persia  are  more  intimate  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  These  relations  have 
always  been  very  peculiar.  Russia  is  the  one  enemy  that 
Persia  has  to  fear.  Owing  to  Russia,  the  Shah  and  his 
predecessors  have  lost  many  of  their  fairest  provinces,  have 
been  deprived  of  all  practical  command  of  the  waters  wash- 
ing their  own  Caspian  coast,  have  seen  the  trade  routes 
from  their  country  hampered  and  taxed  to  suit  Russian 
fiscal  and  economic  policy,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
had  the  expense  of  disastrous  wars,  leaving  the  danger  of 
vague  and  unsettled  claims.  But  Russian  diplomacy  is 
so  apt  ■ at  combining  the  two  master  methods  of  Oriental 
business — bullying  and  bribery — that  with  only  occasional 
intervals  Russia  has  enjoyed  on  the  whole  more  influence  at 
Teheran  than  any  other  foreign  nation.  It  was  part  of  the 
great  scheme  of  Eastern  policy,  which  the  hasty  retreat  of 
Russia  at  Berlin  and  the  subsequent  English  elections  of 
i88o  interrupted,  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by 
securing  to  the  Shah  the  much-coveted  Herat  (which  was 
at  England’s  disposal  owing  to  the  break-up  of  Afghan- 
istan). This  arrangement,  taken  in  conjunction  with  others, 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  secure  the  entire 
Southern  belt  of  Asia  permanently  to  the  English  interest. 
But  the  scheme  having  collapsed,  the  Shah  might  very 
naturally  think  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  hope  from 
England,  and  might  therefore  fall  back  on  the  treach- 
erous but  seductive  assistance  of  his  Northern  neighbour. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  while  an  independent  and 
friendly  Persia  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  England,  Russia, 
the  whole  tendency  of  whose  political  being  is  to  edge 
away  from  the  North,  and  work  down  to  sea-outlets  on 
the  South,  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  ultimate 
subjugation  or  vassalage  of  the  Persian  Empire.  But  any 
particular  Persian  sovereign  may  naturally  think,  after  the 
fashion  of  Oriental  sovereigns,  that  the  artichoke  will  not 
be  plucked  bare  in  his  time,  that  Russia  is  very  friendly  and 
obliging  meanwhile,  and  that  England  is  not  friendly  or 
obliging  at  all,  not  to  mention  her  bewildering  vacillations 
of  policy.  These  probabilities,  of  course,  like  all  probabili- 
ties in  politics,  lie  as  much  against  as  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  rumours,  inasmuch  as  their  very  plausibleness  would 
tempt  inventors  to  invent.  But  it  is  not  very  often  that 
rumours  so  different  in  outward  form,  yet  so  identical  in 
real  meaning,  get  repeated  for  a considerable  period  without 
some  grain  or  shadow  of  truth.  The  existence  of  such  grain 
or  shadow  of  truth  would  undoubtedly  be  most  disastrous 
in  the  long  run  to  Persia  herself.  But  it  would  not  be  by 
any  means  favourable  to  England.  At  the  time  when  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  weaken  our  hold  on  India  from  vfithin,  it 
is  at  least  not  less  necessary  than  at  other  times  to  keep 
watch  on  movements  unfavourable  to  it  from  without. 


“ W.  B.” 

The  announcement  which  appeared  a few  days  ago  of  the  death, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six,  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Beresford,  better  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  M.ajor  Beresford, 
will  have  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  men  who  interested  them- 
selves in  politics  thirty  years  ago  a verj'  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  English  parties.  Major  Beresford  had  outlived  most 
of  his  political  friends  and  associates.  His  name  was  hardly 
known  to  the  great  mass  of  members  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  although  he  sat  in  that  assembly  until  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  1865.  He  was,  however,  the  hero, 
or  rather  the  subject,  of  a controversy  in  the  autumn  of  1852 
which  made  him  the  best  abused  man  of  a day  in  which  the 
bitterness  of  political  controversy  reached  what  we  may  call  the 
highest  watermark  of  the  last  half-century.  The  story  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  possesses  a very  considerable  amount  of  season- 
ableness  in  the  week  in  which  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices 
Act  of  last  Session  comes  into  operation. 

Major  Beresford  was  a cadet  of  the  great  Irish  family  of  that 
name.  The  writers  of  the  various  obituary  notices  of  him  which 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  antedate  him  by  a generation,  for 
he  was  great-grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  a great- 
nephew  of  the  first  Marquess  of  Waterford.  In  fact,  on  a 
failure  of  the  elder  line  he  was  heir  to  the  earldom.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  1841,  somewhat  later  in  life  than  scions 
of  noble  families  were  in  those  days  wont  to  make  their 
political  debut,  ioTH  he  was  born  in  1797.  He  very  soon  made 
himself  a considerable  reputation  in  the  House ; although,  as  he 
was  no  great  orator,  the  general  public  knew  nothing  of  him. 
When  in  1 846  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  divided — for  the  moment,  we  may  say,  destroyed — 
the  Conservative  party.  Major  Beresford  accepted  the  arduous 
position  of  election  manager  for  that  remnant — we  might  perhaps 
style  it  “ rump  ” — who  were  generally  known  as  Protectionists, 
In  thLs  work,  which  he  did  extremely  well,  one  of  his  chief  agents 
and  assistants  was  Mr.  John  Prail,  barber,  and  when  Shrewsbury 
blossomed  into  an  important  racing  meeting,  clerk  of  the 
course.  Major  Beresford  showed  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
his  agent.  All  candidates  for  Shrewsbury,  on  whichever  side  they 
.stood,  retained  to  the  last  a very  keen  impression  of  Mr.  Frail’s 
ability.  At  the  commencement  of  1852,  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  had  not  accepted  with  the  equanimity  he  in  the  first  in- 
stance professed  Lord  John  Russell’s  dismissal  in  the  previous 
December,  upset  the  Government  by  an  amendment  which  that 
Government  could,  if  it  had  cared  to  do  so,  have  defeated ; and 
Lord  Derby  responded,  in  his  own  chivalrous  manner,  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Queen,  and  formed  his  first  Administration.  Nothing 
can  show  better  the  opinion  entertained  of  Major  Beresford’s 
ability  and  of  his  services  to  the  Conservative  party  than  the  fact 
that  he  was  offered  the  Secretaryship  at  War  by  Lord  Derby. 
The  Secretary  at  War  was  not,  indeed,  the  important  personage 
that  the  Secretary  for  War  of  the  present  day  is,  but  only  a sort 
of  superior  Financial  Secretary.  In  theory  he  was  always  a 
subordinate  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who,  as  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  found  to  his  misfortune  in  1854,  was  the 
responsible  Minister  of  War.  Major  Beresford’s  superior,  we 
may  note,  was  Sir  John  Pakington.  But  limited  as,  contrasted 
with  the  powers  of  the  present  War  Secretary,  was  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  at  War  of  those  days,  the  office  was  always  con- 
sidered one  of  great  importance.  It  was  held  for  many  years  by 
Lord  Palmerston ; and  among  the  later  Secretaries  at  War  we  may 
mention  men  of  such  high  political  position  as  Lord  Ho  wick,  the 
present  Earl  Grey,  and  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  who,  as  Lord  Panmure, 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  his  short-lived  responsibilities 
of  first  Secretary  for  War  under  the  new  arrangements  which  the 
break-down  of  the  Crimean  War  precipitated.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  Lord  Derby  offered  such  a position  to  Major  Beresford  shows 
that  he  was  considered  by  his  party  to  be  a man  of  great  ability 
and  to  be  eminently  trustworthy. 

Lord  Derby  dissolved  Parliament — it  was,  practically  speaking, 
a condition  of  his  acceptance  of  office  that  he  should  do  so — in 
July,  and  Major  Beresford,  or,  to  speak  of  him  as  a member  of 
the  Government,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Beresford,  Secre- 
tary at  War,  naturally  enough,  although  such  work  did  not 
appertain  to  his  office,  took  not  only  a lively  interest  in  the 
elections,  but  played  an  active  part  in  them.  It  was  a time  of 
ugly  cross  squalls,  and  the  Peelites  committed  the  almost  incredi- 
ble blunder,  the  fruits  of  which  we  are  still  reaping,  of  tampering 
with  the  party  of  Irish  disorder.  They  had  accidentally  but  rightly 
found  themselves  voting  with  the  Irish  patriots  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  But  this  was  no  excuse  for  using  them  as 
instruments  of  vengeance  against  the  Protectionists.  The  cleverest 
election  agents  on  the  Conservative  side — and  the  party  needed 
some  clever  ones,  for  the  Liberals  of  those  days  were  served  by 
men  of  singular  astuteness  and  almost  heroic  impudence — knew 
Major  Beresford  and  trusted  him.  So  it  happened  that  Major 
Beresford,  interesting  himself  in  the  election  for  Derby,  where  a 
Conservative  candidate,  the  late  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  Liverpool,  who 
subsequently  represented  that  city,  and  throughout  his  career 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  goodwill  of  all  who  knew  him,  assailed 
what  was  even  then  considered  a Liberal  stronghold.  In  the  course  of 
the  contest  a very  curious  incident  happened.  A Mr.  Flewker, 
who  had  done  the  Conservative  party  good  service  at  previous 
elections,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  unseating  upon  petition  a 
Radical  candidate,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  remuneration  he 
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received,  or,  as  he  put  it,  had  not  got  hack  the  monies  he  had 
expended.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Beresford,  but  profited  little  by  the 
move,  and  resolved  to  revenge  himself.  In  the  contest  of  1852  he 
was  engaged  to  act  on  the  Conservative  side,  and  to  a certain 
extent  received  the  confidence  of  the  party.  What  he  knew  or, 
perhaps,  fancied  he  told  to  the  agents  of  the  Liberal  candidates, 
and  the  result  was  that  one  day  the  Chairman  of  the  Liberal 
Committee,  accompanied  by  some  policemen  in  plain  clothes,  went 
to  the  “ County  Tavern  ” in  Derby,  and,  being  furnished  with  the 
necessary  passwords,  made  their  way  to  a room  in  which  a Mr. 
Morgan,  upon  whom  was  found  a considerable  sum  in  gold  and 
banknotes,  was  engaged  in  a study  of  the  register.  Mr.  Morgan, 
upon  what  authority  we  do  not  know,  was  taken  into  custody, 
and,  having  been  searched,  a letter  was  found  upon  him  which, 
to  the  Liberals  who  knew  how  to  exploit  it,  was  worth  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  note  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
John  Frail,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  signed  “ W.  B.”  It  ran 
as  follows: — “ A good  and  safe  man,  with  judgment  and  quick- 
ness, is  wanted  immediately  at  Derby.  I suppose  that  you  cannot 
leave  your  own  place  ; if  not,  send  some  one  whom  you  can  trust 
in  your  place.  Let  him  go  to  Derby  on  receiving  this,  and  find  the 
County  Tavern  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  send  his  card  to 
Cox  Brothers  and  Company,  lead  works,  as  coming  from  Chester. 
That  will  be  enough.  VV.  B.  Monday.”  Mr.  Flewker,  who  had 
had  some  correspondence  with  Major  Beresford — he  had  applied 
to  the  Major  for  aid  towards  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
petition  we  have  mentioned — at  once  identified  “ W.  B.”  as  the 
Eight  Hon.  William  Beresford,  Secretary  at  War.  The  outcry 
was  tremendous.  All  the  Liberal  newspapers  inveighed  against 
the  corrupt  Government  and  its  wicked  Secretary  at  War  ; and, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  Sir  James  Graham,  who  knew  better 
than  any  statesman  of  his  own,  or  indeed  of  any  other,  time  how 
to  frame  a terrible  indictment  against  opponents,  made  “ W.  B.” 
the  theme  of  more  than  one  platform  speech. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met  in  November,  the  subject 
was  of  course  raised.  There  was  a great  coalition  of  all  parties, 
with  the  object  of  turning  out  the  Government,  and  such 
an  opportunity  of  discrediting  it  could  not  be  neglected.  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  whose  zeal  for  purity  at  elections  had 
been  quickened  by  a petition  presented  against  his  own  return 
for  Southampton,  after  one  false  start,  due  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Speaker  that  the  complaint  of  the  petition  was  identical  with  that 
of  an  ordinary  election  petition  complaining  of  an  undue  return, 
and  must  be  proceeded  with  accordingly,  succeeded  a little  later  in 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  question,  his  proposal  having  been  supported  by  Sir 
Johu  Yarde  BuUer,  known  afterwards  as  Lord  Churston,  who 
represented  Major  Beresford.  The  Committee  so  appointed  was 
what,  even  in  those  days  of  Parliamentary  vigour,  would  have 
been  called  a strong  one.  Its  chairman  was  Mr.  Goulburn,  member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  Administration  ; and  the  other  members  were 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  Mr.  Deedes,  Viscount  Barrington,  and 
Lord  Harry  Vane,  the  present  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  the  sole 
survivor.  The  Committee  prosecuted  their  inquiries  diligently 
enough  •,  but  they  only  presented  their  Eeport — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  exercises  in  English  composition  to  be  found,  even 
in  Parliamentary  records — on  the  i6th  December,  the  fourth 
and  the  last  night  of  the  great  debate  which  decided  the 
fate  of  that  Ministry — a debate  which,  considering  who  were 
the  men  who  took  part  in  it,  was  perhaps  the  most  virulent  and 
vituperative  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  known  in  the  life- 
time of  its  oldest  member.  The  division  compelled  the  resignation 
of  the  Government,  and  Major  Beresford  and  his  letter  were  soon 
forgotten.  The  Committee  reported  that  a plan  for  an  organized 
sj^stem  of  bribery  had  existed  at  Derby  at  the  last  election,  that 
Major  Beresford  had  written  the  letter  signed  “ W.  B.,”  and 
they  proceeded,  in  language  which  we  would  recommend  to 
modern  writers  of  grammars,  if  they  took  their  examples  as 
Cobbett  did  from  Queen’s  speeches  and  Parliamentary  documents, 
to  say  that  “your  Committee  do  not  find  sufficient  evidence  to 
satisfy  their  minds  that  the  arrangements,  schemes,  and  objects 
referred  to  in  the  petition  were  known  to  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Eight  Honourable  William  Beresford,  Secretary  at  War,  and 
member  of  the  House,  but  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  equivocal  expressions  in  this  letter  ought  at  least  to  have  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  that  an  improper  use  might  be,  and  in  fact 
was,  made  of  the  letter,  and  they  find  a reckless  indiflerence  to 
consequences  which  they  cannot  too  highly  censure.” 

If  Major  Beresford  was  recklessly  indifferent  to  consequences, 
consequences  had  already  fallen  upon  him  before  the  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  was  presented.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  he 
had  already  resigned,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Viscount  Jocelyn, 
who  died  too  early  for  his  own  reputation  and  the  good  of  the 
country.  Lord  Jocelyn,  who  was  a much  valued  recruit  to  the 
Ministerial  side,  made  an  effective  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  but  as  that  Government  was  defeated  by  a majority 
of  nineteen,  and  necessarily  resigned,  Major  Beresford  only 
retired  with  his  colleagues,  and  Lord  Jocelyn  did  not  obtain 
the  opportunity  of  which  lie  doubtless  would  have  made  good 
use.  Major  Beresford’s  Parliamentary  career  e.xtended  over 
some  thirteen  years  further;  but  it  was  marked  by  nothing 
more  important  than  a certain  grumbling  tone  which  greatly 
exercised  the  Conservative  managers  of  the  time.  Major 
Beresford  did  not  approve  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  Oppo- 
sition. He  was  one  of  those  “ patriots  ” the  last  survivor  of 


whom  is  Mr.  G.  P.  Bentinck,  who  preferred  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Whigglsm  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Toryism,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinions  when  he  met  his  constituents — in  Parliament  he  was  a 
silent  member — and  probably  enough  to  that  outspokenness  he 
owed  his  defeat  in  1865.  The  Conservative  party  did  not  rally 
round  him,  and  Sir  Thomas  Western  was  returned  for  North 
Essex  as  the  colleague  of  Mr. — now  Sir  Charles — Ducane. 

Mr.  Beresford  was  a very  honourable  as  well  as  a very  able 
man.  If  he  played  with  edged  tools  and  connived  at  practices 
which  would  make  the  hair  of  the  Attorney-General  stand  on 
end,  he  only  did  what  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time  per- 
mitted to  any  gentleman.  Even  Sir  Henry  James  himself  in 
1852  could  not  in  his  heart  have  severely  condemned  “ W.  B.” 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

IF  the  success  of  an  exhibition  is  to  be  measured  by  its  con- 
tinued popularity,  the  promoters  of  the  Great  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  may  congratulate  tnemselves  that  since  the 
close  of  the  World’s  I’air  in  1851  few  attempts  of  any  kind 
have  been  so  completely  successful  as  that  which  is  still  open  in 
the  Gardens  at  South  Kensington.  To  what  extent  the  antici- 
pated advantages  will  be  realized  time  alone  can  show ; but  that 
those  on  whom  the  responsibility  has  rested  have  deserved  success 
is  already  abundantly  proved.  It  was  perhaps  necessary,  to  ensure 
the  popularity  of  the  scheme,  that  the  unthinking  visitor  should 
be  amused  ; and,  presumably  towards  that  end,  the  Committee 
have  admitted  and  condescended  to  classify  as  products  of  the 
world’s  fisheries  certain  more  or  less  indifferent  devices  in  glass- 
w.ork  and  lobster-claws,  and  have  afforded  room  to  piles  of 
tinned  provisions,  opera-glasses,  and  bedroom  china.  But  such  in- 
congruities are  exceptional ; and  few,  indeed,  are  the  exhibits 
which  are  not  appropriately  selected  to  illustrate  the  purs  aits, 
the  necessities,  and  habits  of  those  who  as  fishermen,  for  profit 
or  for  pleasure,  “ occupy  their  business  in  the  great  waters.’’ 
Throughout  the  real  object  of  this  vast  collection  has  never  been 
overlooked ; and  the  valuable  introductory  notes  in  the  official 
Catalogue,  and  the  still  more  valuable  handbooks  issued  by  autho- 
rity of  the  Council,  are  not  merely  works  for  present  guidance  or 
for  future  reference,  but  form  an  important  addition  to  the  lite- 
rature of  a subject  which  yearly  becomes  of  more  engrossing 
interest. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  great  sea  fisheries  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  It  is  not  only  that  every  year  we  become  more  depen- 
dent upon  them  for  a considerable  portion  of  our  food  supplies, 
but  the  pursuit  furnishes  a means  of  subsistence  for  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  our  population ; while  they  form  the  nur- 
series of  a brave  and  hardy  race  of  seamen,  trained  from  their 
earliest  youth  to  seek  their  livelihood  from  and  contend  with  the 
stormiest  and  most  tempestuous  of  seas.  Our  inland  fisheries  are 
only  of  less  interest  and  of  less  consequence  because  they  are  less 
extensive  and  are  more  under  our  command ; but  their  value  lies 
not  only  iu  the  food  they  furnish,  but  in  the  harmless  and  healthy 
recreation  they  afford.  Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  lite- 
rature of  inland  fishing  can  formbut  little  ideaof  the  extentto  which 
angling  as  a sport  prevails  among  English  people.  There  are  1 56 
fishing  clubs  in  London  alone ; in  Lancashire  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred.  It  is  computed  that  the  Sheffield  anglers,  from  lack  of 
opportunity  nearer  home,  yearly  e.xpend  in  one  or  other  way  some 
fifceen  thousand  pounds  upon  their  sport.  And  if  the  statistics  of 
other  important  centres  of  industry  could  be  obtained,  a by  no 
means  inconsiderable  number  of  the  artisan,  as  well  as  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  would  be  found  with  whom  fishing  forms  their 
chief,  if  not  their  only,  recreation  ; and,  in  view  of  such  interests, 
the  question  which  it  is  the  primary  object  of  this  exhibition  to 
solve  becomes  a momentous  one.  And  that  question  is,  whether 
it  is  advisable,  and  if  that  be  conceded  whether  it  is  possible,  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  capture,  such  as  will 
secure  the  greatest  profit  with  the  least  preventible  damage,  and 
by  well-considered  legislation,  so  to  regulate  and  utilize  our 
fisheries  that  our  waters  may  not  be  unduly  depleted,  and  that  all 
wasteful  destruction  of  our  present  fish-supplies  be  prevented  ? 
There  is  hardly  any  question  connected  with  our  fisheries  which  is 
at  this  moment  less  easy  of  solution,  or  one  about  which  such 
widely  different  opinions  have  been  expressed.  All  are  agreed  with 
regard  to  our  inland  fisheries.  As  population  increases  the  pollution 
of  canals  and  rivers  renders  the  destruction  of  fish,  in  the  absence  of 
preventive  legislation,  a mere  question  of  time.  The  evidence  as 
to  the  condition  of  our  salmon  fisheries,  the  most  valuable  of  all, 
is  unhappily  conclusive.  The  list  of  streams  in  which  this  noble 
fish  once  abounded  and  from  which  he  is  now  partially  or  entirely 
driven  would  be  a long  one.  No  salmon  is  now  ever  known  to 
ascend  the  Thames.  The  increased  value  of  “ the  manor  and 
church,  the  pastures  and  woods  of  Lambeth  ” may  console  the 
Archbishop  for  the  absence  of  the  “ salmon  and  lampreys  ” which 
Mr.  Loftie  tells  us  were  once  annexed  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
The  Severn  fish  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  once  they  were. 
The  pollution  of  the  Wye  at  Hereford  must,  before  long,  depopulate 
that  lovely  stream.  It  would  be  a determined  fish — i/li  rohur  et 
css  triple!- — which,  leaving  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  should 
dare  to  penetrate  far  up  the  foetid  waters  of  the  Aire  ; for  it  is 
many  a long  year  since  the  familiar  couplet  bore  any  meaning  but 
that  of  the  keenest  irony  : — 

Castleford  women  must  needs  be  fair. 

They  wash  their  faces  in  Calder  and  Ake. 
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Comparatively  few  salmon  ascead  the  Trent ; a single  fish  is 
perhaps  now  taken  in  the  Derwent  where  forty  years  ago  scores 
were  seen  to  play.  And  the  history  of  lesser  English  streams  is 
much  the  same.  Except  where  fish-culture  is  practised,  and 
careful  legislation  affords  its  protection,  even  the  coarser  fish  do 
not  now  number  a tithe  of  those  which  once  were  found.  And, 
though  much  has  been  done,  still  more  must  yet  be  achieved  in 
checking  unnecessary  pollution,  in  regulating  the  modes  and 
times  of  capture,  and  in  well-considered  methods  of  fish-culture, 
before  our  inland  waters  regain  their  proper  value.  But  it  is  with 
sea  fisheries  that  we  are  now  most  concerned ; and  in  prudent  legis- 
lation, it  may  be,  lies  our  chief  prospect  for  the  future. 

The  evidence  recently  given  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  before 
the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Trawl-net  Fishing  is  but  a repetition 
of  an  almost  universal  complaint,  echoed  from  every  part  of  our 
coasts,  as  to  the  rapidly  lessening  value  of  our  inshore  fisheries. 
It  is  not  merely  the  indignant  declaration  of  some  irate  old  fisher- 
man that  he  ncflght  as  well  cast  his  nets  upon  the  high  road  as 
into  the  once  prolific  but  now  empty  bay ; it  is  a matter  of  com- 
mon notoriety,  which  might  as  well  be  accepted  without  further 
cavil,  that  the  supplies  of  such  fish  as  turbot,  soles,  or  brill  have 
within  the  last  few  years  very  seriously  fallen  off.  The  deep-sea 
fisheries  may  as  yet  seem  uninjured;  the  shoals  of  herring, 
mackerel,  and  pilchard  show  no  signs  of  diminution.  Carefully 
prepared  statistics  may  be  quoted  to  prove  with  almost  mathe- 
matical exactness  that  the  toll  taken  by  ourselves  is  an  absurdly 
small  percentage  of  the  whole,  while  the  destruction  of  fish  by 
their  natural  enemies  is  twenty  times  as  great.  Still  the  fact 
remains,  however  it  be  accounted  for,  that  the  banks  and  pits 
within  easy  reach  of  land  yield  but  a tithe  of  the  fish  which 
could  formerly  be  captured.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Francis 
Day,  and  there  are  few  men  whose  opinion  is  of  greater  weight, 
“ we  are  catching  fewer  fish  inshore,  and  what  are  taken 
are  not  the  size  of  those  caught  twenty  years  ago.”  From  Brix- 
ham  to  Grimsby  and  to  the  fisheries  further  north,  the  com- 
plaint is  the  same ; ground  after  ground  is  ceasing  to  yield,  the 
scarcity  is  continual  and  increasing.  On  one  well-known  bank  it 
is  reported  “ soles  used  to  be  caught  ” ; from  another,  the  once 
famous  “ Silver  Pits,”  where  flat  fish  were  so  abundant  as  almost 
“to  justify  the  name,  we  are  told  that  “only  in  the  coldest 
winter  are  fish  in  any  quantity  to  be  obtained.”  And  the  evidence 
is  not  limited  to  our  own  shores.  Our  fellow-countrymen  in 
Canada  and  our  cousins  in  the  States  make  similar  reports  of  the 
•disappearance  of  fish  from  their  former  haunts.  “ The  experience 
of  twenty-five  years’  observation  on  the  coast  . . . has  shown 
that,  owing  to  indiscriminate  fishing  at  the  time  of  spawning, 
there  is  a decrease  in  the  supply.”  From  Norway  and  Sweden 
there  is  the  same  complaint — “ fish  are  growing  scarce  ” ; “ within 
the  three  or  four  miles  limit  the  cod  are  almost  gone  ” ; “ they  (the 
fishermen)  have  to  go  further  and  further  away  in  pursuit.” 

It  may  be  that  the  most  hopeful  result  of  the  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  lies  in  the  ready  acceptance  of  these  lessons. 
So  long  as  the  nation  is  content  to  assume  that  its  vast  sea  fisheries 
^ire  practically  inexhaustible,  it  is  more  than  useless  to  legislate 
for  their  protection,  and  even  when  the  fact  that  our  inshore 
fisheries,  at  least,  are  far  less  profitable  than  they  were,  and  the 
serious  importance  of  this  fact,  are  recognized,  legislation  without 
still  further  knowledge  can  only  be  tentative,  and  will  probably 
be  unwise.  Over-fishing  may  to  some  extent  be  prevented,  as  may 
also  the  destruction  of  spawn  or  immature  fish,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  this  reckless  destruction  ; a 
close  time  for  certain  species  may  be  enforced;  some  sheltered 
bays,  or  specially  defined  areas,  may  be  preserved  into  which  no 
-trawl  or  shrimp-net  shall  intrude  ; the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Wild  Birds  Act  may  be  withdrawn  from  such  rapacious  fowl  as 
the  cormorant,  the  shag,  the  gannet,  or  the  black-backed  gull.  But 
until  we  are  possessed  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life- 
history  of  the  many  species  of  fish  which  surround  our  shores, 
legislation  should  be  very  sparingly  resorted  to. 

It  has  been  well  said  in  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  papers  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Committee — that  by  Professor  Ray 
Lankester — “ the  only  mode  of  deciding  between  the  conflicting 
-opinions  which  have  so  often  been  expressed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
this  or  that  legislative  enactment  is  by  bringing  new  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  That  new  knowledge  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a part  of  zoological  science,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  exertions  of  those  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  that  science,  and  with  its  methods 
of  minute  and  thorough  investigation.” 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  suggestion  can  be  carried 
out,  and  that  is  in  the  establishment  of  a marine  observatory ; and, 
though,  as  we  are  already  forewarned,  other  rival  schemes  may  be 
proposed  for  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  profits  which  the  Fisheries 
Committee  may  have  at  their  command,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
better  claim  than  this  can  be  preferred.  Such  claim,  we  are  well 
aware,  may  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  The  foundation 
of  a national  orphanage  for  the  children  of  the  brave  fishermen 
who  yearly  sacrifice  their  lives  in  our  stormy  seas  will  recommend 
itself  to  many.  Others,  again,  will  urge,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  the  ever-growing  necessity  of  frequent,  well-selected  har- 
bours of  refuge,  into  which  fishing-boats  may  retreat  in  stress  of 
weather.  Happily  this  is  a question  which  need  arouse  no  party 
spirit,  and  one  which  the  friends  of  our  fishermen  would  do  well 
to  press  upon  each  succeeding  Government — harbours  of  refuge 
only,  not  costly  areas  in  which  vessels  of  any  tonnage  might  ride 
through  a gale,  and  which,  since  the  millennium  has  not  yet  begun, 


would  demand  new  and  formidable  defences.  Philanthropists 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  streams  of  charity  more  generously  di- 
rected towards  the  needs  of  fisher-folk,  and  trust  that  the  gallant 
fellows  themselves  would  learn  the  advantages  of  self-help ; but 
the  knowledge  that  must  regulate  the  future  and  afford  ground 
for  prudent  legislation  in  the  interests  of  all  can  be  gained  by  no 
narrow  individual  effort,  but  can  only  be  the  reward  of  well- 
arranged,  united  research,  such  as  only  a marine  observatory  could 
afford.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  proposed  experiment  is  not  a 
new  and  untried  one.  The  zoological  station  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
others,  as  at  Trieste  and  Villefranche,  have  in  their  few  years  of 
existence  done  no  little  good  and  useful  work  ; and  the  establish- 
ment, if  surplus  funds  permit,  of  a similar  station  at  some  favour- 
able place  on  our  English  coasts  would  be  not  only  the  most  fitting, 
but  in  the  end  prove  the  most  useful,  memorial  of  the  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition.  Since  Professor  Lankester  first  made  it, 
the  proposal  has  received  the  signatures  of  many  men  of  science 
of  the  highest  rank  and  the  formal  endorsement  of  the  British 
Association.  After  all,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  more 
accurate  knowledge  gained  by  systematic  research  will  lessen 
rather  than  increase  the  desire  for  restrictive  legislation  ; and  the 
result  will  be  a like  decision  to  that  arrived  at  by  the  United 
States  Commissioners,  that  it  will  be  better  “ to  expend  a smaller 
amount  of  money  in  making  fish  so  abundant  that  they  may  be 
caught  without  restriction,  and  serve  as  cheap  food  to  the  people 
at  large,  rather  than  to  expend  a much  larger  amount  in  prevent- 
ing the  people  from  catching  the  few  that  will  remain  after  gene- 
rations of  improvidence.” 


H£T  EXCELLENSTE  KRUYD  THEE. 

A VERITABLE  storm  in  a tea-cup  has  been  raised  in  this  tea- 
drinking country  by  certain  words  lightly  uttered  by  the 
Dean  of  Bangor.  He  has  now  explained  that  his  denunciation  of 
tea  as  a revolutionary  agent  was  only  a subtle  joke ; but  mean- 
while the  storm  has  raged,  and  when  Englishmen  (being  a prac- 
tical people)  once  do  seriously  take  up  any  controversy  of  the  tea- 
cup sort,  their  zeal  is  not  so  easily  calmed.  Peace-making  there- 
fore seemhig  an  impossible  task,  the  best  practical  charity  may  be 
to  offer  to  the  combatants  the  means  of  making  their  strife  dig- 
nified and  scholarly.  The  battle-ground  is  an  historical  one,  the 
quarrel  ancient  and  solemn,  and  the  materials  far  richer  than  is 
commonly  known.  In  the  first  half-century  or  so  after  the  intro- 
duction of  tea  and  coffee  to  Europe,  their  virtues  and  dangers, 
real  and  imaginary,  were  the  subject  of  no  less  heated  discussion 
than  those  of  tobacco.  Counterblasts  and  apologies  were  rife ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  disease — at  least,  any 
known  in  the  seventeenth  century — of  w'hich  tea  was  not  stoutly 
asserted  by  the  one  side  to  be  a cause,  on  the  other  to  be  a 
remedy. 

Not  the  least  quaint  of  the  advocates  of  tea,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  vigorous,  was  Dr.  Cornelius  Bontekoe,  a clever 
physician  of  the  Hague,  belonging  to  the  Cartesian  school  in 
philosophy,  and  holding  in  some  respects  technical  and  scientific 
opinions  in  advance  of  his  time,  which,  not  without  aid  from  a 
naturally  quick  temper,  kept  him  in  a pretty  constant  state  of  con- 
troversy during  a busy  life.  Two  centuries  and  a few  years  ago 
he  published  his  Treatise  of  the  most  excellent  herb  Tea,  which 
speedily  reached  a second  edition.  In  this  edition  it  now  lies 
before  us  ( Tractaat  van  het  excellenste  Kruyd  Thee ; ’t  ivelk  vertoont 
het  regte  gebruyh,  en  de  groote  Jcragten  van ’t  seloe  in  Gesondhegd, 
en  Siekten,  i^'c.  In  ’s  Gravenhage,  1679).  Probably  no  born 
Netherlander  ever  succeeded  in  writing  worse  Dutch.  The 
language  is  choked  with  Gallicisms  and  Latinisms — a fact  of 
which  Bontekoe  was  not  wholly  unaware,  and  for  which  he 
accounts,  rather  with  pride  than  with  regret,  by  his  extensive 
conversation  with  the  learned  world  outside  Holland.  Another 
preliminary  warning  he  gives  the  reader  is  that,  being  an  orthodox 
physician  and  no  quacksalver,  he  has  no  manner  of  design  to  set 
up  tea  for  an  universal  panacea.  This  warning  was  certainly  judi- 
cious, for  without  it  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  be  much 
mistaken.  If  all  Bontekoe’s  statements  in  the  body  of  the  work 
were  taken  at  their  full  value,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  discover 
the  virtue  that  tea  has  not. 

Our  knights  and  ladies  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  may  find  in  the 
pages  of  Bontekoe  that  the  praise  of  tea  as  a temperance  drink  is  a 
very  old  story.  Who,  he  triumphantly  asks,  ever  got  a red  and 
pimply  nose  by  tea-drinking?  It  would  be  less  to  the  taste  of 
such  readers  if  they  persevered  far  enough  to  find  also  that  tea  is 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  cold  water,  which  is  pronounced  (in 
striking  anticipation  of  modern  sanitary  science)  to  be  a drink  so 
full  of  danger  that  no  rational  man  will  venture  on  it.  In  tea 
alone.  Dr.  Bontekoe  opined,  was  perfect  safety.  And  as  for  the 
Dean  of  Bangor’s  fears  for  the  intellectual  and  political  effects  of 
tea.  Dr.  Bontekoe  maintains  the  exact  contrary.  Tea  is  shown 
by  experience,  he  declares,  to  be  the  sovereign  brain-drink ; it  is 
a specific  for  the  memory ; nay  more,  it  is  a specific  (so  far  as  any 
such  is  possible  in  human  medicine)  for  procuring  wisdom  and 
piety.  Tea-drinking,  if  any  human  means,  will  avail  to  foster 
and  make  abundantly  fruitful  the  natural  sciences  which  are  now 
in  a way  of  notable  advance  (by  this  allusion  Bontekoe  judiciously 
combines  his  adoration  of  tea  with  a manifesto  of  his  fidelity  to 
Cartesian  principles,  for  which  he  had  borne  witness  at  Leyden  to 
the  extent,  not  of  death  or  bonds  indeed,  but  of  a considerable  amount 
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of  annoyance).  Oh  that  some  one  ■would  give  the  refreshment 
of  tea  •without  stint,  if  truly  these  things  be  so,  to  our 
leaders  of  Salvation  Armies,  that  they  may  be  'wise  as  well  as 
pious,  and  to  our  popular  lecturers  and  providers  of  school-books, 
that  they  may  cause  true  science  to  flourish ! But  we  fear  that  if 
Dr.  Bontekoe  returned  to  earth  he  would  And  much  tea  to  have 
been  drunk,  even  more  tea  than  he  can  have  imagined  Europe  to 
be  capable  of  drinking,  and  unwisdom  nevertheless  not  to  have 
ceased  out  of  the  world.  Tea  is  moreover,  it  appears,  a great 
remedy  against  religious  melancholy  and  other  evil  humours  and 
corrupt  passions.  It  promotes  the  sober  and  respectable  cheerful- 
ness -which  Bontekoe  assumes,  as  probably  most  well-to-do  Dutch- 
men in  the  seventeenth  century  did,  to  be  the  perfect  state  of 
man.^  After  this  it  is  but  a light  thing  to  learn  that  tea  preserves 
the  sight,  is  notably  good  for  hardness  of  hearing,  and  is  a sure 
prophylactic  against  colds  and  coughs.  Dr.  Bontekoe  is  a vera- 
cious and  honourable  writer;  and  it  is  only  the  perversity  of 
scientiflc  scepticism,  as  the  P.sychical  Society  have  taught  us,  that 
hesitates  to  accept  the  assertion  of  a credible  witness.  Therefore 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  colds  and  coughs  of  our  ancestors, 
before  their  constitutions  were  fortified  by  tea,  were  very  terrible 
indeed. 

Enemies  of  tea,  on  the  other  hand,  might  pick  up  a hint  or  two 
from  Dr.  Bontekoe’s  apologetic  passages.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  occurred  to  any  one  lately  to  charge  tea-drinkers  as  a class 
■with  having  acquired  an  epileptic  haMt.  This  (among  others 
for  various  reasons  not  quotable  or  not  worth  quoting)  -was  one  of 
the  suspicions  tea  laboured  under  in  Bontekoe’s  time.  As  for  its 
keeping  people  awake,  this  author,  not  being  able  to  deny  the 
fact,  boldly  makes  a virtue  of  it.  What  a blessing  to  students, 
be  exclaims,  is  a herb  that  will  drive  away  sleep  even  from  the 
sleepiest  mortals,  seifs  in  de  oiler  slaperigste  persoonen,  and  more- 
over (as  he  affirms)  without  the  least  ill  consequence ! What  a 
cure,  be  suggests  with  cruel  ingenuity,  for  the  proverbial  laziness 
of  children ! A modern  doctor  would  be  more  than  astonished  by 
a colleague  who  should  propose  beeping  school-children  up  to  their 
work  by  potations  of  tea  ; and  yet  it  may  be  considerable,  if  we 
may  use  the  English  of  Bontekoe’s  day,  whether  even  tea  be  not  a 
better  persuasive  than  the  cane  to  “ home  lessons,”  if  “ home 
lessons  ” must  needs  be. 

But  now  there  is  a confession  to  be  made,  whereat  the  Dean  of 
Bangor  and  the  followers  of  the  Dean  may  greatly  rejoice.  Dr. 
Bontekoe  stoutly  declares  that  ten  or  twelve  cups  of  tea  after 
dinner  could  never  do  harm  to  any  one ; and  for  the  practised  tea- 
drinker  he  pronounces  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  even  two  hundred 
in  the  day  to  be  nothing  excessive.  Surely,  one  is  tempted  to 
think,  Dr.  Johnson’s  performances  are  nothing  to  this.  One 
begins  to  fear,  indeed,  that  so  mighty  a champion  must  be  a brag- 
gart. If  we  tarry  a little  and  read  further,  we  discover  the  secret. 
Bontekoe’s  tea  was  not  as  our  tea,  nor  his  cups  as  our  cups.  The 
cups  were  evidently  very  small,  and  he  is  anxious  to  have  it 
understood  that  strong  tea  is,  in  his  opinion,  highly  dangerous. 
What  the  tea  was  like  which  he  so  much  recommends  may  be 
gathered  from  the  pretty  full  description  of  the  ceremonies  of  a 
tea-party  given  towards  the  end  of  the  boob.  First  of  all,  the  tea 
is  made  in  a pot  of  either  metal  or  earthenware  (trele^potje)  ; no 
rule  is  given  either  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  used,  or  the  time  it 
should  stand  in  the  pot,  but  both  are  vaguely  described  as  a little. 
The  strong  tea,  “ extract  ” as  Bontekoe  calls  it,  is  poured  in  small 
portions  into  the  drinkers’  cups,  which  are  then  filled  up  with  water, 
and  every  man  drinks  oft  his  cup  in  three  or  four  gulps — without  fear 
of  burning  his  mouth,  it  is  carefully  stated.  Vainly  do  we  of  the 
nineteenth  century  regret  the  age  when  teapot-valour  was  still  a 
distinction.  Meanwhile,  the  pot  also  has  been  filled  up  with 
boiling  water,  the  cups  are  replenished  from  this  second  infusion, 
and  the  process  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  water  that  comes  out  of 
the  teapot  has  any  taste  and  colour.  At  this  rate  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  cups  must  have  been  harmless  enough.  Bontekoe  says 
nothing  of  taking  milk  or  cream  with  tea,  and  we  should  infer 
that  the  practice  was  unknown  to  him.  The  inference  is  confirmed 
by  two  supplementary  chapters  on  coffee  and  chocolate,  which  are 
added  to  his  second  edition.  As  to  milk  in  coffee  he  is  equally 
silent ; as  to  chocolate  he  mentions  the  admixture  of  milk  and 
other  things  as  used  by  some  persons,  but  discredits  it  as 
a gross  and  superfluous  luxury.  Sugar  in  tea  is  yet  more 
sternly  condemned  by  him,  as  a device  to  make  the  drink 
palatable  when  it  is  so  strong  as  to  be  mischievous.  Perhaps, 
then,  the  Dean  of  Bangor  was  in  a measure  right  after  all,  and  all 
the  newfangled  ailments  of  the  body  politic  are  due,  not  indeed  to 
tea-drinking  in  itself,  but  to  the  neglect  of  the  true  and  only 
rational  and  wholesome  manner  and  form  of  drinking  tea  set  forth 
in  Dr.  Bontekoe’s  treatise.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
reform.  The  manner  is  one  to  which  Englishmen  at  all  events 
ought  to  take  kindly.  For  we  have  never  had  enough  of  a plea- 
sure, an  argument,  or  a joke,  until  the  water  comes  out  of  the  pot 
manifestly  without  colour  or  savour. 


THE  NEW  RULES  OF  LEGAL  PROCEDURE. 

ON  the  24th  of  this  month  the  New  Rules  of  Legal  Procedure 
come  into  force,  and  the  legal  profession  and  that  portion  of 
the  public  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  that  profession  will  have  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tically j edging  of  their  efi'ect  and  advisableness. 


The  transition  will  not  be  an  instantaneous  or  very  violent  one. 
No  alteration  is  made  in  the  dates  at  which  the  legal  sittings 
commence,  and  the  tribunals  will  not  reassemble  before  the 
2nd  of  November.  The  termination  of  the  Long  Vacation  on  the 
24th  of  October  will  only  see,  therefore,  a partial  awa.kening  of 
legal  business ; so  that  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  treat  only 
of  those  stages  and  forms  of  litigation  which  can  take  place  in 
the  short  interval  between  the  24th  of  October  and  the  2nd  of 
November,  and  the  changes  which  the  new  procedure  will  bring; 
about  in  them. 

But  we  may  first  record  a regret  that  the  New  Rules  have  not 
obliterated  this  interval  by  curtailing  the  Long  Vacation,  or  at 
least  making  its  close  the  signal  for  the  re-opening  of  business  in 
full  swing.  All  other  professions  have  finished  their  holidays 
long  before  the  24th  of  October ; the  doctors,  for  instance,  resign 
themselves  to  business  on  the  ist  of  October  as  unanimously  as  if 
they  were  pheasants.  As  a matter  of  fact,  barristers  and  solicitors 
are  mostly  back  in  chambers  and  offices  early  in  October ; and  it 
is  only  the  absence  of  the  judges,  who  are  allowed  a holiday  more 
protracted  than  that  enjoyed  by  their  juniors,  that  prevents  the 
general  resumption  of  business.  So  that  the  interval  is  particularly 
irritating ; there  is  work  to  do  which  must  be  attended  to,  but 
the  full  harvest  is  delayed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  some  few 
who  are  not  directly  interested  in  it.  However,  the  existence  of 
this  interval  may  this  year  have  some  counterbalancing  advantage 
in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  profession  becoming  more 
gradually  acquainted  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

And,  firstly,  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  New  Rules  will 
make  itself  immediately  felt  in  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  drawing  and  delivery  of  pleadings.  This  branch 
of  legal  practice  was,  according  to  general  report,  absolutely  and 
definitely  doomed,  together  with  the  advantage  which  the  Junior 
Bar  have  been  hitherto  wont  to  suck  thereout.  As  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, the  abolition  is  of  a very  mitigated  character.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  term  “ pleadings”  does  not  mean  the 
oral  argument  or  advocacy  of  counsel,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
associated  in  unenlightened  minds,  but  the  interchange  between 
the  parties  of  printed  or  written  documents,  wherein  their  respective 
cases  are  set  out,  the  facts  being  usually  moulded  so  as  to  make 
the  case  at  any  rate  look  strong  upon  paper.  The  form  of  plead- 
ings, which  ultimately  constitute  and  formulate  the  questions  for 
decision,  was,  prior  to  1873,  a marvel  of  technicality  and  legal 
jargon;  the  system  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Acts  had  for 
one  of  its  objects  the  rationalizing  and  simplifying  of  the  method, 
enjoining  the  use  of  ordinary  in  lieu  of  legal  language ; but  tech- 
nicality again  crept  in,  and  the  present  pleadings  are  well-nigh  as- 
bad  as  the  old,  though  the  technicality  is  concealed  rather  than 
apparent.  The  first  step  in  this  paper  warfare  is  the  statement  of 
claim  delivered  by  the  plaintiff.  The  New  Rules  seek  to  abolish 
this  step,  where  practicable,  with  a view  to  lessening  the  delay 
and  expense  caused  by  the  protraction  of  these  formal  preliminaries. 
The  indorsement  on  the  writ  is  in  all  available  cases  to  take  the 
place  of  the  statement  of  claim,  which,  unless  demanded  by  the  de- 
fendant, can  only  be  delivered  by  the  plaintiff  at  his  own  risk  with 
reference  to  costs  should  such  delivery  be  afterwards  held  to  have 
been  unnecessary.  Moreover,  a stock  of  precedents  for  statements 
of  claim  is  furnished  in  an  appendix,  divergence  from  which  exposes 
the  plaintiff  to  the  risk  of  costs,  and  these  precedents  are  framed  in 
the  crudest  and  most  compressed  manner,  the  story  of  the  plain- 
tiff’s wrongs  being  abbreviated  to  an  indication  rather  than  a 
statement  of  the  facts.  Still  the  forms  seem  sufficient  to  let  the 
defendant  know  what  is  being  alleged  against  him.  Very  possibly 
the  drawing  of  statements  of  claim  may  be  lost  to  the  J unior  Bar  as 
a source  of  profit,  and  plaintiff’s  or  their  solicitors  may  take  this 
part  of  the  business  upon  themselves,  trusting  to  the  light  of 
nature  and  a servile  imitation  of  the  published  forms.  But  with 
all  the  aid  forms  can  give,  a man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  will 
probably  still  have  a fool  for  a client,  and  solicitors,  being  still 
subject  to  that  liability  for  negligence  from  which  counsel  are 
happily  exempt,  will  probably  hesitate  to  save  their  client’s  money 
at  the  risk  of  their  own.  So  there  is  yet  “ balm  in  Gilead.”  As 
with  statements  of  claim,  so  with  statements  of  defence.  Forms 
are  provided  and  their  use  enjoined  under  similar  penalties.  But 
the  drawing  a defence  is  more  matter  of  technical  knowledge  than 
drawing  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  a claim.  A number  of 
legal  defences  exist,  such  as  those  based  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
or  of  Limitations,  of  which  the  non-legal  mind  knows  nothing,  and 
which  even  scarcely  commend  themselves  to  it  when  known.  The  facts 
therefore  must  be  carefully  sifted  and  considered  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  whether  any  of  these  defences  are  applicable,  and  as  they 
must  be  raised  by  the  statement  of  defence  or  not  at  all,  few 
actions,  we  imagine,  will  reach  this  stage  without  falling  into  the 
hands  of  counsel.  A rule  requires  that  pleadings,  when  drawn  by 
counsel,  shall  be  signed  by  him.  This  has  long  been  the  practice 
in  the  Chancery  division ; but  its  object  is  not  very  clear,  unless  it 
be  to  afford  a means  of  friendly  communication  between  the  op- 
posing counsel,  with  a view  to  explanations  likely  to  facilitate 
matters  or  lead  to  a compromise.  By  the  New  Rules  an  innova- 
tion, which  we  cannot  but  think  a salutary  one,  is  introduced, 
which  will  have  its  main  efi’ect  at  the  statement-of-defence  stage. 
Demurrers  are  abolished ; and,  in  lieu  thereof,  any  point  of  law 
which,  admitting  the  statement  of  facts  of  the  opposite  party, 
affords  an  ans-w^er  thereto,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  next  pleading  de- 
livered. It  was  high  time  this  was  done.  The  final  blow  was 
practically  given  to  demurrers  when  it  was  recently  settled  that 
a party,  after  having  been  beaten  on  a demurrer,  was  not  debarred 
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from  raising  the  same  point  again  at  the  trial.  It  was  obviously 
an  abuse  that  the  same  question  should  be  decided  twice  over  by 
two  courts  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  ; and,  as  the  point  of  law 
may  still  be  tried  prior  to  and  independently  of  the  questions  of 
fact,  the  only  advantage  claimed  for  demurrers — namely,  that 
where  they  went  to  the  whole  matter  they  sometimes  practically 
disposed  of  an  action  more  quickly  and  economically  than  if  it  had 
gone  to  trial — is  preserved. 

Another  alteration  relating  to  this  stage  demands  and  deserves 
particular  notice.  A practice,  legitimate  under  the  old  Rules, 
sprang  up  of  a defendant’s  paying  money  into  court  and  at  the 
same  time  totally  denying  his  liability  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plain- 
tiff was  at  liberty  to  take  this  money  out  and  keep  it  in  any  event, 
the  only  consequence  of  such  conduct  being  that,  if  he  proved  a 
claim  to  a less  amount,  he  had  to  go  without  his  own  costs  and  pay 
the  defendant’s  from  tbe  time  when  such  money  was  paid  in.  This 
is  now  put  on  a more  fair  and  rational  basis.  The  defendant  may 
still  pay  into  court  .and  deny  his  liability,  saying,  in  effect, 
“ I owe  you  nothing ; but,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  I am 
willing  to  give  you  so  much  to  withdraw  your  claim;  but,  if 
you  do  not  accept  it  in  full  satisfaction,  go  on  and  do  your  worst.” 
The  plaintiflf  may  then,  if  he  likes,  take  out  the  money  in  satis- 
faction, and  get  his  costs ; but  if  he  does  not  do  so,  it  remains 
in  court  as  a sort  of  stake.  If  he  recovers  less,  the  balance,  and 
if  he  recovers  nothing,  the  whole  is  refunded  to  the  defendant, 
and  the  judge,  in  settling  the  question  of  costs  at  the  trial,  would 
take  these  matters  into  consideration.  So  much  for  the  pleadings, 
for  it  will  be  understood  that  the  subsequent  ones  are  to  be  con- 
structed on  a similarly  abridged  principle.  One  anomaly  in  relation 
thereto  may  be  noticed  which  has  been  rectified.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  a party  was  entitled  without  leave  to  amend  his 
pleadings,  while  the  other  had  to  obtain  leave  to  make  any  amend- 
ment thereby  necessitated  in  his  own.  Henceforth  such  amend- 
ment by  one  party  is  to  confer  a corresponding  right  upon  the 
other. 

Though  the  Courts  do  not  begin  to  sit  until  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, Judges’  Chambers,  with  one  or  two  judges  and  the  full  staff 
of  masters,  reopen  for  business  on  the  24th  of  October.  As  is 
generally  understood,  the  main  work  transacted  there  is  the  deter- 
mination of  points  of  practice  arising  in  pending  cases  ; but  the 
outside  public  have  but  a very  inadequate  conception  of  the 
amount  of  business  included  in  this  province.  As  a fact,  the  mul- 
titude of  summonses  which  a solicitor  or  counsel,  anxious  to  make 
business  out  of  a case,  could  with  a certain  show  of  justification 
take  out  and  attend  in  the  course  of  it  has  been  quite  pre- 
posterous. The  New  Rules  propose  to  stamp  out  this  practice  by 
instituting  one  general  form  of  summons,  called  the  Summons  for 
Directions,  by  means  of  which  either  party  can  obtain  on  one 
application  all  the  facilities  for  framing  his  own  case  or  discovering 
bis  opponent’s  which  formerly  necessitated  or  gave  specious  ground 
for  the  usual  succession  of  summonses.  Any  further  application 
which  might  have  been  embodied  in  this  general  application  will 
only  be  granted  at  the  expense  of  the  party  making  it.  As  we  have 
said,  this  regulation  is  well  calculated  to  minimize  the  evils  it  was  de- 
signed to  counteract,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  weigh  somewhat 
heavily  on  those  who  have  hitherto  sought  only  to  avail  them- 
selves in  a perfectly  legitimate  manner  of  the  powers  obtainable  by 
a reasonable  series  of  summonses  at  successive  stages  of  the  case. 
For  it  is  very  open  to  question  whether,  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  summons  for  direc- 
tions, a counsel,  however  astute,  will  be  able  to  forecast  the 
exact  future  requirements  of  the  case.  He  will  then  be  in  the 
undesirable  dilemma  of  having  either  to  make  a general  application, 
including  a \'ariety  of  requisitions  which  he  is  unable  honestly  to 
support  at  that  stage,  or  of  limiting  his  gener.al  summons  and 
risking  the  having  to  pay  costs  on  some  future  application.  The 
difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  whereas  heretofore  interro- 
gatories, one  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  preliminary  discovery 
in  use,  have  been  administered  without  leave,  leave  has  now,  save 
in  cases  of  fraud,  to  be  obtained  prior  to  their  administration,  and 
therefore  the  number  of  matters  to  be  included  in  the  one  general 
summons  is  increased.  This  provision  for  the  avoiding  a multi- 
plicity of  summonses  diminishes  the  practical  utility  of  what  is, 
however,  a laudable  provision — namely,  that  all  applications  at 
Chambers  shall  go  to  the  same  master,  to  whom  the  cause  is  said 
to  be  assigned.  This  is  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  which 
uxists  when  a case  may  come  before  any  number  of  different 
masters  at  various  stages,  of  having  each  time  to  recapitulate  the 
whole  facts  for  his  edification  before  he  can  deal  with  the  matter 
before  him.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  similar  provision  exists 
with  regard  to  appeals  to  the  judge  in  Chambers  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  this  inconvenience  will  still  remain  with  regard  to 
such  appeals. 

One  other  rule  which,  perhaps,  more  appertains  to  that  portion 
of  the  new  system  which  we  may  hereafter  consider  should,  how- 
ever, be  referred  to  here,  inasmuch  as  it  distinctly  affects  the 
question  of  advising  on  actions  to  be  brought,  and  also  touches 
the  interests  of  the  Junior  B.ar — a body  whose  position  was 
supposed  to  be  specially  jeopardized  by  the  New  Rules.  In  actions 
founded  on  contract,  where  the  plaintiff"  recovers  a sum  not  exceed- 
ing 50Z.,  he  is  to  be  entitled  to  no  more  costs  than  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  had  he  brought  his  action  in  a County  Court, 
unless  the  Court  or  a judge  otherwise  orders.  The  limit  has 
hitherto  been  20I.,  and  the  raising  it  to  50Z.  will  infallibly  send  into 
the  County  Courts  a good  deal  of  work  which  now  comes  to  the 
Superior  Courts.  If  brought  in  the  Superior  Courts,  of  course  the 


aid  of  a junior  is  necessary;  but  solicitors  have  an  equal  right  of 
audience  in  the  County  Courts,  and  there  are  many  members  of 
that  body  whose  powers  of  advocacy  are  at  least  on  a par  with 
those  of  the  average  junior.  Still,  as  we  have  said,  most  solicitors 
are  shy  of  undertaking  responsibility  which  they  can  avoid  by  the 
employment  of  counsel,  and  the  probable  result  of  the  alteration 
will  be  a distinct  benefit  to  what  is  known  as  the  Junior  Junior 
Bar.  The  leading  juniors  will  not  be  able  to  quit  the  New  Law 
Courts  to  attend  County  Courts,  and  the  work  then  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  so  extensively  employed  in  the 
High  Court.  A very  good  field  of  training,  together  with  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  business,  is  thus  opened  out  which  will  pro- 
bably in  time  supersede  the  declining  custom  of  going  Sessions. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  but  little  fault  to  find  with  the  New  Rules ; 
the  alterations  they  bring  in  are  small  and  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  expectations  raised  by  their  preparation ; but,  such 
as  they  are,  they  are  justified  by  good  sense  and  a regard  to  cheap 
and  speedy  procedure. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  SERMONS. 

WHEN,  in  1447,  Reginald  Pecock,  then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
was  in  danger  of  official  censure  for  declaring  that  bishops 
might,  and  indeed  did,  employ  themselves  better  than  in  preaching 
sermons,  he  was  saved  by  the  interference  of  certain  secular  lords 
“who  hated  preaching.”  It  is  probable  that  any  bishop  who 
nowadays  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  clergy  generally  might 
be  excused  from  that  part  of  their  functions  would  find  himself 
upheld  by  the  opinion  of  a considerable  number  of  laymen  besides 
secular  lords.  A suggestion  that  there  should  be  no  more  preach- 
ing has  come,  curiously  enough,  from  a Nonconformist  preacher. 
There  was  a time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  point  out  any  part  of  a chapel  service  besides  the 
sermon  which  was  likely  to  attract  hearers.  All  this  has  been 
changed  in  a great  measure.  And  there  are  few  Dissenting  chapels 
now  where  some  effort  has  not  been  made  to  attract  worshippers 
by  attention  to  matters  which  were  once  held  to  be  “ rags  of 
popery.”  A Nonconformist  service  is  also  sufficiently  elastic  to 
give  the  minister  opportunities  for  speaking  his  mind  on  many 
matters  without  the  delivery  of  a regular  sermon ; for  what  the- 
Duke  of  'Wellington  used  to  call  “ fancy  prayers  ” are  capable  of 
admitting  a good  deal  of  indirect  preaching.  The  sermon,  how- 
ever, is  still  probably  that  part  of  their  service  which  is  most  dear 
to  Nonconformists.  The  minister  is  chiefly  j udged  by  his  power 
of  preaching,  and  his  pulpit  utterances  are  heard  and  canvassed 
with  a critical  interest  which  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  strange 
to  Church  congregations.  Mr.  Hurndall,  as  a Dissenter,  is  probably 
singular  in  his  wish  to  abolish  sermons.  We  hope  that  his  con- 
gregation are  duly  grateful  to  him  for  the  performance  of  his  dis- 
agreeable duty  in  preaching.  Rebellion  against  sermons  is  more 
usual  in  Churchmen  than  in  Dissenters.  And  a letter  in  the  PaU 
Mall  Gazette  of  Saturday  last,  on  which  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  presently,  expresses  a wish  for  the  abolition  of  sermons, 
which  perhaps  found  an  impatient  echo  in  some  hearts  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  attachment  of  Churchmen  for  their  own  Liturgy,  and 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for  beauty  and  dignity  in  worship, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  lower  place  which  the  sermon  holds 
in  their  estimation  than  it  does  with  those  who  reject  their  Form  of 
Prayer.  Nor  do  the  services  of  the  Church  give  that  prominence 
to  the  sermon  which  it  now  occupies.  For,  while  a sermon  is  now 
held  to  be  the  necessary  conclusion  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  on  every  Sunday,  it  is  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
Order  of  the  Church,  except  in  the  Service  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  And,  though  it  is  declared  to  be  part 
of  the  duty  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  towards  the  child  for 
whom  they  have  answered  “ to  call  upon  him  to  hear  sermons,” 
this  is  not  laid  down  in  the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years. 
While,  however,  there  are  some  Churchmen  who  would  heartily 
endorse  the  opinion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  two  preachers  were 
enough  for  a county,  we  do  not  believe  that  Churchmen  generally 
would  be  willing  that  sermons  should  become  as  rare  as  they  were 
under  her  governance.  The  absorbing  work  and  the  no  less  ab- 
sorbing pleasures  of  life  tend  to  harden  the  heart  and  narrow  the 
sympathies.  We  have  no  mind  to  cast  away  a power  which  may 
be,  and  often  is,  used  to  exalt  men,  if  only  for  a little  time,  into  a 
nobler  and  purer  atmosphere  than  that  of  daily  life.  The  petulant 
complaints  of  those  who,  like  the  secular  lords  of  the  Council  of 
Henry  VI.,  hate  preaching,  are  no  sufficient  ground  for  wishing  to 
lose  one  of  the  influences  which  tend  to  make  society  better  and 
less  selfish. 

It  is,  however,  a melancholy  fact  that  sermons  are  too  often 
irritating  and  depressing.  Instead  of  being  exalted  into  a nobler 
atmosphere,  we  sometimes  leave  a church  worse  than  we  went  in. 
We  have  been  wearied,  and  when  men  are  weary  they  are  apt  to 
be  cross.  The  weariness  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  either 
preacher  or  hearer.  Clergymen  are  called  on  to  preach  too  often, 
and — but  that  is  their  fault — they  are  apt  to  preach  too  long.  A 
clergyman,  for  the  most  part,  lives  in  a professional  groove.  Hia 
duties,  and  often  his  inclination,  keep  him  from  a constant  inter- 
change of  thought  with  men  who  look  on  life  from  a different  stand- 
point. His  thoughts  and  his  mode  of  expression  are  apt  to  be 
distinctly  clerical.  Much  preaching  is,  therefore,  like  the  march  of  a 
stage  army  in  which  the  soldiers  are  multiplied  by  reappearance. 
If  there  were  fewer  sermons  preachers  could  speak  with  greater 
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freshness,  and  congregations  would  be  prepared  to  listen  with  greater 
attention.  And  it  would  be  well  if  our  preachers  could  recognize 
that  it  is  given  to  very  few  to  be  able,  like  Canon  Liddon,  to  bold 
our  attention  for  some  forty  minutes,  and  then  to  dismiss  us  with 
the  consciousness  that,  even  if  we  have  received  no  higher  good, 
we  have  at  least  enjoyed  an  intellectual  treat.  If  preachers  could 
limit  their  sermons  by  the  extent  of  their  ideas,  we  should  have 
little  cause  of  complaint.  We  should  lose  the  sermon  of  the  cele- 
brated “ Mother  Hubbard  ” type,  in  which  a text  is  twisted  into 
every  form  of  speech  and  repeated  with  variations  over  and  over 
again.  And,  what  is  more  to  be  desired  even  than  this,  preachers 
would  no  longer  make  those  violent  efforts  to  gain  attention  which 
too  often  lead  them  into  what  is  unfit  for  the  occasion.  Among 
these  efforts,  attempts  at  realism  often  produce  the  most  unpleasant 
results.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written, 
and  to  attempt  to  till  in  what  the  Scripture  leaves  out.  Not  long 
ago,  for  instance,  we  were  introduced  from  the  pulpit  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  sou  of  the  widow  of  Nain  between  his  death  and 
his  reawakening.  And,  after  the  preacher  had  described  the  new 
light  in  which  he  must  have  looked  on  all  things,  he  asked  his 
congregation  co  follow  this  man  of  strange  experiences  into  the 
market-place  of  Nain  and  “listen  to  him  while  he  administered  a 
stern  reproof  to  a boy  whom  he  caught  stealing  an  apple  from  a 
stall.”  from  such  an  offence  against  good  taste  as  this  we  should 
probably  have  been  saved  if  the  preacher  had  not  been  conscious 
that  his  ideas  were  exhausted.  Among  many  things  for  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  forgive  Canon  Farrar,  not  the  least  is  that  he 
has  introduced  this  way  of  treating  the  Gospel  narrative.  If 
he  himself  is  free  from  such  gross  breaches  of  decorum  as  this, 
he  must  be  content  to  bear  the  sins  of  his  followers.  With 
realism  in  narrative  may  be  classed  realism  in  diction,  a trick 
which  is  only  one  degree  less  offensive  than  the  other.  For 
we  consider  that  to  have  that  virtue  which  “ seeketh  not  her 
own”  illustrated  by  the  price  charged  for  “your  tea  and  coffee,” 
and  to  be  reminded  of  the  changes  of  this  mortal  world  by 
being  told  that  “ you  will  soon  be  going  about  in  a bath-chair,” 
is  fitter  for  the  platform  of  the  hall  of  the  Salvation  Army 
than  for  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  England.  Copious  quotations 
of  poetry  are  another  and  a not  uncommon  means  by  which 
preachers  seek  to  supply  the  place  of  freshness  of  thought. 
Unhappily  these  quotations  are  themselves  stale.  Well  we  know 
what  we  are  to  expect  when,  as  soon  as  the  text  is  given  out,  we 
hear  that  “ the  late  Charles  Kingsley  has  beautifully  remarked  in 
reference  to  those  touching  lines,”  &c.  “ The  primrose  on  the  river’s 
hrim  ” is  followed  by  the  “ tragic  despair  ” of  Byron,  and  so, 
through  many  a hackneyed  verse,  until  we  reach  at  last  the  vague 
geography  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  “ her  gentle  boy,”  or  find  the 
preacher,  who  has  either  not  prepared  or  forgotten  his  ending, 
committing  happy  despatch  with  a verse  of  the  hymn  which  his 
congregation  is  about  to  sing.  Readier  even  than  these  means  of 
filling  up  the  predetermined  half-hour  lie  stores  of  indignant  pro- 
test. Are  not  men  of  science  always  with  us  ? May  not  the 
mention  of  any  one  of  the  works  of  nature  lead  to  thoughts  of 
the  wickedness  of  those  by  whom  those  works  are  sought  out  ? 
And  the  remonstrance  “ Go  to,  ye  little  sticks  and  stones,  who  are 
ye  that  ye  should  contradict  your  Maker  ? ” is  repeated  in  less 
racy  language  than  that  of  a former  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  at 
Oxford.  In  these  days,  however,  there  are  new  dogs  to  be  beaten. 
Even  the  calm  course  of  a harvest  sermon,  which  began  with  the 
harmless,  but,  as  it  proved,  somewhat  irrelevant,  remark  that  “ A 
few  months  ago  I was  standing  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  of 
Dothan,”  has  been  known  to  be  broken  by  a sudden  outburst  of 
wrath  equally  irrelevant  against  Agnostics.  As,  however,  we 
may  conclude  that  no  Agnostics  were  present,  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  the  speaker,  in  common,  certainly,  with  most  of 
his  hearers,  had  very  vague  notions  about  them  no  great  harm 
was  done.  AVe  can  scarcely  say  the  same  of  a sermon  preached 
on  a like  occasion  before  a congregation  composed  to  no  small 
extent  of  London  shopmen  and  others  of  the  same  class.  For 
them  the  preacher  was  unwise  enough  to  quote  at  great  length 
the  explanation  given  by  M.  Renan  of  the  raising  of  Ijazarus 
as  an  example  of  the  unbelief  of  the  day.  In  offering  the  poison 
was  he  sure  that  those  who  heard  him  would  accept  his  anti- 
dote, or,  indeed,  that  the  antidote  he  had  to  give  was  strong- 
enough  for  the  occasion  ? Those  who  had  read  the  Vie  de 
Jems  while  he  perhaps  was  j'et  at  school  had  surely  no  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  passage,  especially  in  the  coarse  language 
with  which  he  clothed  the  sentiments  of  the  writer ; and,  taking 
his  own  ground,  the  preacher  will  probably  admit  that,  as  regards 
those  who  had  never  read  it,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  is  not  always  wholesome.  False  realism 
in  narrative,  unpleasant  familiarity  in  words,  stale  quotations,  and 
inappropriate  bursts  of  indignation,  are  signs  that  preachers  preach 
too  often  and  too  long.  And,  seeing  that  many  of  us  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  not  as  yet  wholly  refreshed  after  a week’s 
work,  they  account  for  some  of  the  impatience  of  which  preachers 
do  not  fail  to  complain. 

But,  because  we  find  fault  with  some  sermons,  is  that  a reason 
why  we  should  wish  that  .all  sermons  were  done  away  with  ? The 
writer  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  who  signs  himself  “ A.M.”  has  a 
cause  of  complaint  all  to  himself.  He  wishes  that  sermons 
should  be  abolished  because  their  subjects  seem  to  him  unsuitable. 

“ A.M.”  is  indeed  hard  to  please.  He  asks  for  subjects  “ noble, 
tender,  pathetic,  solemn,”  and  objects  to  “ the  character  of  Saul  ” 
as  unfitted  for  the  pulpit.  He  wants  a topic  “ most  grave,”  and 
finds  that  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus  does  not  answer  the  descrip- 


tion ; he  wants  a topic  which  “ can  occupy  the  attention  of 
men,”  and  considers  that  the  differences  of  Christendom  with 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  Blessed 
Virgin  are  matter  unworthy  of  consideration.  Because  he  does 
not  remember  anything  about  sermons  preached  some  years  ago, 
he  therefore  argues  that  they  were  not  worth  remembering ; 
and  because  a Dissenting  preacher  wishes  to  preach  no  more, 
there  can  be  no  good  in  sermons  either  now  or  for  ever.  We  are 
content  to  leave  him  to  the  voiceless  consolations  of  his  Noncon- 
formist apostle.  For  ourselves,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
good  work  which  we  believe  is  done  by  many  sermons.  Leaving  out 
the  few  who  are  entitled  to  rank  as  great  preachers,  there  are  many 
of  the  clergy  who  are  content  to  deliver  sermons  which  are  simple 
enough,  and  which  by  their  very  simplicity  instruct,  console,  and 
elevate.  No  one  who  knows  the  poor  can  think  that  they  would 
see  the  pulpit  empty  with  satisfaction,  or  that  their  lives  would  be 
happier  or  better  if  sermons  were  abolished.  Nor  do  we  wish  tO' 
confine  the  benefit  of  preaching  to  them.  The  preaching  o-f 
Christianity  has  not  lost  its  power  on  society,  and  we  see  no  signs- 
that  it  is  about  to  lose  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  haters  of  sermons 
have  some  cause  for  their  complaints,  and  indeed,  as  we  hav& 
shown,  we  too  have  suffered.  There  are,  perhaps,  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  many  of  the  clergy  as  regards  preaching  less  frequently, 
though  we  believe  that  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome.  There- 
are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preaching  shorter  sermons.  If  all 
the  younger  clergy,  like  many  amongst  them,  could  simply  say  just 
what  they  feel  is  in  them,  and  say  it  as  much  as  possible  as  if  they 
were  talking  to  the  people  before  them,  there  would  be  fewer  of 
these  demands  for  the  abolition  of  sermons.  AVe  are  anxious,  not 
that  the  sermon  should  be  abolished,  but  that  it  should  become 
more  popular.  A preacher  who  avoids  being  artificial  generally 
awakens  sympathy.  And  if  a man  is  not  to  be  artificial  he  must 
take  care  not  to  exhaust  himself. 


THE  CAT  SHOW  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WE  fear  that  to  too  large  a section  of  the  public  the  announce- 
ment that  the  fifteenth  National  Cat  Show  has  just  been 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  not  be  of  very  deep  interest.  It  is, 
however,  one  which,  to  a very  large  and  happy  minority,  will  be 
full  of  meaning  and  convey  a feeling  of  great  joy  and  thankfulness, 
which  will  be  increased  by  learning  that  the  entries  have  reached 
the  high  number  of  333  ; the  reason  of  this  feeling  being  that  all 
persons  who  are  privileged  by  being  honoured  by  the  friendship, 
and  confidence  of  cats  know  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  institution 
of  cat  shows  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  these  delightful 
beasts  has  been  so  much  improved  of  late  years.  Every  such  person, 
is  prepared  to  do  loyal  and  knightly  service  to  Lady  Dorothy  Neville, 
whose  influence  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  institution  of  cat 
shows,  and  who  works  so  hard  both  on  committees  and,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  as  a judge,  to  ensure  their  success.  It  may  be 
asked  why  cat  shows  should  do  good  to  cats  as  a class.  The  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  English  people  as  a nation  only  care  for 
domestic  animals  and  take  pains  about  them  either  when  they  are 
useful  in  sport  or  when  they  become  the  subject  of  “ fancy.”  Thus- 
dogs,  which  will  either  assist  in  shooting,  or  hunt  foxes  or  hares, 
or  kill  rats  against  time,  or  fight  other  dogs,  are  valued.  They 
also  are  a fancy  ; they  are  doubly  valued.  Horses  can  be  made  to- 
gallop  or  trot  against  other  horses  ; they  are  valued.  Pigeons  and 
rabbits  are  “ fancy  ” ; they  are  valued  ; and  homing  pigeons  can  be 
flown  ill  matches.  Some  cage-birds  can  be  made  to  compete  in 
singing  matches,  and  are  “ fancy  ” ; hence  all  these  are  valued. 
It  may  be  noted  here  as  a curious  thing,  well  known  and  often 
recorded,  that  almost  all  these  animals  tend  to  degrade  the  human 
heings  who  have  to  do  with  them.  Pigeons,  it  is  well  known, 
reduce  members  of  the  semi-criminal  or  rough  class  to  an  even 
lower  moral  condition  than  their  neighbours  and  friends,  even, 
nay,  especially,  pigeons  which,  not  being  homing  birds,  cannot  be 
flown  against  each  other,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  to  the  out- 
sider well  adapted  as  instruments  of  gambling.  Oats,  however, 
though  they  kill  mice  and  rats  freely,  do  so  at  their  own  time, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  do  so  in  a pit  so  that  bets  can  be  made 
on  them.  Though  they  fight  with  great  courage,  and  inflict 
severe  wounds  upon  each  other  when  they  have  a good  ground  of 
quarrel,  they  absolutely  decline  to  fight  about  nothing  in  order  to 
decide  bets  made  by  their  owners.  Thus,  as  they  will  do  nothing^ 
about  which  regular  bets  can  be  made,  or  on  which  stakes  can  be 
won  or  lost,  and  as  they  do  not  help  men  to  kill  anything  at  stated 
times  and  seasons,  it  was  felt  that,  except  as  useful  mousetraps 
and  in  infancy  as  playthings  for  children,  they  were  of  no  use. 

Here  now  comes  in  the  kindly  artfulness  of  the  promoters  of 
cat  shows ; they  are  trying  to  make  cats  a fancy.  The  idea  is 
taking,  and  cat  shows  are  becoming  popular.  Now,  a cat  is 
only  tit  to  show  with  a chance  of  gaining  a prize  when  it  is 
in  good  condition ; and  no  cat  ever  is  in  good  condition  unless  it  is 
w'ell  cared  for.  By  which  we  do  not  only  mean  that  it  has  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  and  is  not  actually  ill-treated — a cat  to  be  in  good 
bodily  health  must  be  loved.  Indeed,  love  is  the  keynote  of  cat 
management.  It  is  only  to  those  who  love  cats  that  they  will  show 
their  cleverness  and  their  vast  capacity  of  affection.  Many  intelli- 
gent people,  great  lovers  of  animals  generally,  pass  through  life 
and  never  know  a single  cat — indeed,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  they  have  never  seen  a cat,  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word.  They  tell  you  that  they  have  always  kept  cats, 
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that  they  now  have  two  or  three ; they  go  on  to  say  that  cats 
are  so  graceful  but  so  treacherous,  have  only  cupboard-love,  and 
never  attach  themselves  to  people  but  only  to  places.  Any  real 
student  of  cats  hnows  the  dreary  old  refrain  of  misconceptions, 
handed  down  as  a tradition  from  generation  to  generation. 
"When  tills  legend  is  recited  the  cat  student  feels  pity. 
Here  is  a sane,  kindly  being  who  repeats  an  old  tradition  in 
a stereotyped  form  of  words,  and  actually  believes  in  it,  and 
shuts  himself  out  from  the  joys  of  friendship  with  cats.  It  is 
almost  to  be  suspected  that  these  strange  legends,  when  believed 
in,  are  recorded  in  some  physical  manner  on  the  believer,  for  no 
cat  will  show  itself  to  such  a man,  and  even  in  the  direst  dis- 
tress no  cat  will  ask  a service  of  him.  What  man  to  whom  cats 
have  revealed  themselves  cannot  recall  some  such  experience  as 
this  ? He  has  seen  a long  way  off  a cat  sitting  on  a door-step  in  a 
crowded  street.  The  cat  has  either  sat  still  or  shrunk  away  as 
other  people  passed  it ; but  when  he  has  come  near  the  cat  has 
asked  him  to  ring  the  bell,  so  that  it  might  be  let  in.  Why 
is  this  ? Because  the  other  people  were  all  believers  in  the  anti- 
cat legends,  and  the  cat  knew  it.  Let  us  here  deny  the  articles 
of  this  gross  heresy.  Cats  are  not  treacherous.  No  one  can 
brin^  a fact  to  prove  it,  except  that  some  cat  seemed  quite 
amiable,  and  was  playing,  when  it  suddenly  scratched.  If  you 
play  with  a young  cat,  or  a cat  unaccustomed  to  human  society, 
when  it  is  excited  it  puts  out  its  claws,  and  you  probably  will 
be  scratched,  but  by  accident ; any  cat  will  learn  in  a few  weeks 
to  play  with  its  claws  in,  if  it  is  properly  treated.  Their  love  is 
not  cupboard-love ; not  being  fools,  they  naturally  show  civility 
and  kindness  to  those  who  feed  them,  as  all  other  animals,  except 
perhaps  bad  men,  always  do.  They  like  to  have  bits  given  them 
at  meal  times,  partly  from  a feeling  of  sociability,  and  partly 
because  the  giving  is  of  the  nature  of  a caress.  Cats  have  strong 
afl'ections  for  individual  persons,  when  so  treated  as  to  really  dis- 
play their  true  natures.  Oats  not  so  treated  have  not  these  feelings, 
and  therefore  return  to  the  place  where  they  have  always  lived, 
because  they  are  methodical  in  their  habits,  and  do  not  like  to  have 
them  changed ; but  affection  for  a particular  person  overcomes 
this,  and  enables  a cat  to  be  happy  and  contented  wherever  its 
friend  may  be.  Another  charge  often  brought  against  cats  is  that 
when  they  are  nice  they  are  equally  friendly  with  everybody.  This 
mistake  arises  from  want  of  observation.  A well-trained  well-cared- 
for  cat  is  always  a model  of  good  breeding,  and  in  general  society 
would  no  more  tbink  of  showing  a preference  for  any  one  or 
neglecting  any  one  than  a well-bred  young  lady  would  tbink  of 
neglecting  a casual  visitor  because  her  mother  and  her  lover  were 
in  the  room  ; but  the  real  chosen  friend  of  that  cat  will  tell  you  of 
countless  tender  delicate  ways  by  which  the  cat  shows  its  prefer- 
ence, and  that  friend  may  be,  and  often  is,  one  who  never  feeds  the 
cat  even  with  bits  at  meal  times.  The  immortal  Jim  Baker  of 
Blue  Jay  fame  has  explained  that  unexcited  cats  talk  good 
grammar,  but  even  that  great  observer  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  a cat  can  talk  and  say  more  to  a sympathetic 
human  listener  than  any  known  animal.  A cat  understands  a 
human  being  (if  of  the  right  sort)  as  well  as  a dog,  and  for  reply 
has  at  its  disposal  all  or  more  than  a dog’s  power  of  pantomimic 
action,  and  also  a very  large  vocabulary  of  spoken  words,  many 
of  which  can  be  easily  learned  in  a few  days,  by  any  intelligent 
student. 

To  get  back,  however,  from  cats  to  cat  shows,  there  was  one 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  a “ fancy  ” in  cats.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  establish  classes  and  “ points  ” by  which  cats 
could  be  judged;  but,  in  order  to  induce  people  to  take  up  cat 
fancying  in  earnest,  it  was  necessary  to  teach  them  how  to  breed 
cats.  This  was  at  first  thought  to  be  impossible  ; but  now  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  sire’s  name,  as  well  as  the  dam’s,  against 
a cat’s  number  in  the  catalogue  ; and  happily  it  has  been  found 
that  the  best  remedy  against  mesalliances  is  love  and  kindness, 
which  checks  the  roving  propensity  of  cats,  and  allows  of  their 
being  suitably  matched.  There  are  now  several  books  of  real 
value  on  the  breeding  and  treatment  of  cats,  both  as  friends  and 
for  the  show-bench.  One  excellent  little  handbook  is  The 
Domestic  Cat,  which  only  costs  a shilling,  and  gives  a good  deal 
of  sound  and  trustworthy  information  ; and,  being  written  by  a 
navy  surgeon,  it  may  be  trusted  on  all  points  of  medical  treatment. 

The  good  manners  of  cats  make  a cat  show  a very  pretty  sight, 
although  a cage  is  not  the  best  place  to  see  a cat.  It  is  curious 
how,  by  their  dignified  behaviour,  they  triumph  over  their  sur- 
roundings. Their  high  sense  of  good  breeding  teaches  them  that 
an  artificial  manner,  or  any  stiffness  or  constraint,  is  bad  form  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  fascinating  than  the  rapturous  greetings 
between  the  cats  and  their  friends.  Above  all,  there  is  no  noise  at 
a cat  show.  This  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace  there  have  been 
some  very  fine  animals  exhibited,  and  the  charming  class  which 
offers  a prize  for  “ the  best  two  kittens  ” was  well  represented,  as 
well  as  that  for  working-men’s  cats,  amongst  which  were  some  of 
the  finest  and  best-cared-for  in  the  whole  show.  One  exhibit  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  naturalists — two  kittens  born  in  captivity 
of  the  Norwegian  wild  cat.  These  pretty  little  beasts  are  as  tame 
and  sedate  as  any  ordinary  domestic  cat,  and  are  quite  unlike  the 
wild  cat  of  the  British  Islands.  Their  fur  is  long  and  soft  like 
that  of  the  Angora  cats,  and  in  colour  is  a blueish  slate  colour. 
The  head  is  short  and  rounded,  like  the  Angora.  Their  exhibitors 
declare  that  they  are  pure  bred.  There  also  was  a specimen  of  the 
Siamese  cat,  beside  which  was  one  which  to  the  lay  eye  appeared 
of  precisely  the  same  breed,  but  which  the  judges  declared  to  be 
wrongly  classed.  Siamese  cats  are  not  pretty,  but  very  curious. 


as  allowing  another  distinct  type  of  domestic  cat  to  complicate 
the  unsolvable  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  species,  if  species  it 
be.  We  regret  to  have  to  record  that  a very  large  number  of  the 
cats  were  suffering  from  inflamed  eyes.  Every  care  is  taken  of 
the  cats  at  the  sJiow,  so  this  ailment  is  not  likely  to  bo  due  to  any 
carelessness  or  ill  treatment  after  their  arrival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  but  is  probably  due  to  a curious  epidemic  of  ophthalmia 
or  sore  eyes  which  has  been  raging  amongst  the  cats  of  London 
and  the  suburbs ; and  we  may  here  observe  for  the  benefit  of  cat 
owners  that  bathing  the  affected  eye  with  warm  milk  and  water  is 
a very  good  remedy  for  the  disorder.  We  noticed  meat  in  some  of 
the  cages,  and  we  believe  that  the  best  authorities  prefer  to  limit 
cats  to  milk  and  Spratt’s  cat  food  whilst  they  are  at  a show ; but, 
no  doubt,  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  the  judges — Lady  Dorothy 
Neville,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and  Mr.  Jenner  Weir — will  point  it 
out  and  have  it  remedied. 

There  is  one  excellent  regulation  which  is,  we  believe,  in  force 
not  only  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  at  most  cat  shows,  by  which 
cats  can  go  home  at  night  with  their  friends,  and  return  to  the 
show  the  next  morning.  In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  this 
cat  show  has  been  a success,  and  we  hope  that  more  and  fiaore 
will  be  given ; and,  further,  wish  that  at  every  one  the  fact  should 
be  freely  advertised  that  the  home  for  dogs  has  now  a boarding- 
house for  cats,  where  for  a small  fixed  payment  they  can  be  taken 
in  and  cared  for  when  their  owners  are  away  from  home. 


THE  THEATRES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

S good  an  instance  as  any  of  the  extraordinarily  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  the  drama  in  America  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Star  Theatre  in  New  York,  where  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry, 
and  the  Lyceum  company  are  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States  within  the  next  ten  days,  has  been  known  for  two 
years  as  the  Germania  Theater,  having  been  occupied  by  one  of 
the  two  German  companies  which  New  York  has  enjoyed  of  late. 
Unfortunately  for  those  who  care  to  see  really  fine  German  acting, 
the  competition  has  been  too  keen,  and  New  York  will,  for  the 
present,  have  to  content  itself  with  the  surviving  company  at  the 
Thalia  Theater.  The  resident  German  population  of  New  York 
has  been  large  enough  to  support  a permanent  company  for  now 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  a constant  succession  of  the  best  German 
actors  and  actresses  has  appeared  before  American  audiences.  The 
attempt  to  establish  a resident  French  company,  although  often 
repeated,  has  never  been  successful;  the  handsome  theatre  in 
Fourteenth  Street,  opened  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  as  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  was  not  a paying  speculation  even  when  occu- 
pied by  the  admirable  op6ra-bouffe  company  managed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bateman.  It  was  afterwards  ruinously  rebuilt  by  Fechter,  and 
it  has  now  altogether  lost  its  original  character  and  is  known  as 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre.  But  there  is  rarely  a year  in 
which  a good  French  company,  for  the  performance  of  op^ra-bouffe 
and  of  vaudeville,  does  not  travel  through  the  United  States,  pay- 
ing one  or  two  long  visits  to  New  York.  Besides  this  strolling 
French  troop  and  the  fixed  German  company.  New  York  is  this 
season  to  give  further  proof  of  its  cosmopolitan  character  by  setting 
up  two  houses  for  the  performance  of  that  international  hybrid 
known  as  Italian  opera.  Justice  requires  us  to  add  that  a Chinese 
theatre  has  also  been  suggested. 

The  theatres  of  New  York  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  containing  a stock 
company,  and  those  given  over  to  “combinations.”  As  we  ex- 
plained a fortnight  ago,  although  there  are  theatres  everywhere 
in  the  United  States,  even  in  the  smallest  and  newest  towns — 
indeed  in  a young  Western  city  the  first  building  of  importance 
after  the  hotel  is  the  opera-house  or  “ Academy  of  Music  ” — yet 
there  are  very  few  permanent  companies,  and  the  other  theatres 
are  served  by  wandering  “ combinations  ” formed  in  New  York 
either  to  present  a special  play,  or  to  support  a special  star.  The 
combinations  are  often  both  well  chosen  and  well  drilled ; and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  them  to  play  long  engagements  at  one  or  more 
theatres  in  New  York  before  setting  out  upon  their  travels.  In 
London  there  are  often  two  or  three  theatres  untenanted  and  to 
be  had  for  the  asking.  In  New  York  there  is  not  a single  vacant 
theatre ; but  there  are  ten  or  more  in  which  no  company  is  en- 
gaged, and  which  can  be  used  by  travelling  combinations  “playing 
on  shares  ” with  the  manager.  Of  these  the  Star  Theatre,  where 
the  Lyceum  company  is  about  to  appear,  is  perhaps  the  best.  Opened 
twenty  years  ago  as  Wallack’s  Theatre,  it  was  given  over  to  the 
German  company  when  Mr.  Wallack  moved  his  name  and  his 
traditions  to  a new  house  in  a more  fashionable  quarter.  It  is  an 
admhably  proportioned  theatre,  a little  larger  than  the  Lyceum, 
and  so  happily  contrived  that  it  does  not  seem  too  big  for  comedy 
or  too  small  for  tragedy  and  drama.  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  and 
his  company  are  now  acting  there  the  vigorous  and  poetic  play 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  they  will  present  at  the  Lyceum  here 
.at  Easter.  After  Mr.  Irving,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Booth  and  - 
Mr.  McCullough  with  their  companies  wiU  appear  in  turn.  It  is 
a pity  that  Booth’s  Theatre,  the  noble  house  which  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Booth,  and  in  which  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Signor 
Salvini  appeared,  should  have  been  torn  down  last  summer,  as  it 
would  have  been  the  most  appropriate  theatre  for  Mr.  Irving. 

Among  the  other  theatres  at  which  the  performances  are  pro- 
vided by  strolling  “ combinations  ” are  Niblo’s  Garden — the  name 
having  survived  the  garden  for  thirty  years — the  Fourteenth 
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Street,  the  Twenty-third  Street,  the  Third  Avenue,  the  Windsor, 
and  the  Standard  Theatres,  and  the  Grand  Opera  House,  an 
ample  and  magnificent  structure,  intended  for  grand  opera, 
hut  so  unfortunately  situated  that  it  had  to  he  turned  to  baser 
uses.  Most  of  these  houses  charge  lower  prices  than  the  regular 
theatres.  As  there  are  fewer  inequalities  of  position  and  fortune 
in  American  life,  so  there  is  greater  uniformity  in  the  accommo- 
dation offered  at  an  American  theatre.  There  are  neither  stalls, 
nor  pit,  nor  boxes,  except  in  the  proscenium.  As  a rule,  the 
entire  ground  floor  is  filled  with  “ orchestra  chairs,”  sold  at  one 
price  ; and  the  same  price  is  ashed  for  the  first  two  rows  of  chairs 
in  the  balcony.  There  are  generally  only  two  balconies,  the 
upper  of  which  contains  the  cheapest  seats  in  the  house.  The 
regular  price  for  an  orchestra  chair  is  a dollar  and  a half  in  the 
best  New  York  Theatres ; at  the  opera  and  to  see  special  attrac- 
tions, such  as  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Signor  Salvini,  and  Mr. 
Irving,  the  price  is  raised  or  even  doubled.  The  balcony  seats  are 
sold  generally  for  a dollar  or  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  gallery 
for  fifty  cents.  These  are  the  prices  which  obtain  in  the  regular 
theatres  having  each  its  own  permanent  company  and  its  assured 
clients.  At  the  “ combination  ” houses,  excepting  the  Star  and 
the  Standard,  admission  to  any  part  of  the  house  is  fifty  cents, 
seats  specially  reserved  being  sold  for  a dollar.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  take  a play  on  the  conclusion  of  its  run  at  one  of  the 
regular  theatres  of  New  York  and  to  present  it  in  succession  at 
two  or  three  of  the  lower-priced  houses  in  the  less  central  sections 
of  the  town  before  sending  it  on  its  travels  through  the  country. 
It  seems  that  Niblo’s  Garden  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  the  West,  and  the  Windsor  and  Third 
Avenue  Theatres  in  the  East,  have  each  local  customers  enough 
to  make  a circuit  possible  in  the  single  city  of  New  York. 

Of  the  theatres  having  their  own  companies,  and  living  a life 
of  their  own,  Wallack’s  is  the  longest  established,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  foremost.  It  was  founded  by  the  James  Wallack 
who  was  famous  as  the  original  Massaroni  in  7%e  Brigand, 
and  who  was  known  as  “Handsome  Wallack.”  For  twenty 
years  or  more,  even  after  the  management  of  the  theatre  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  the  son  of  the 
founder,  Wallack’s  was  the  model  theatre  of  the  United  States. 
It  had  the  strongest  company,  which  it  held  together  year 
after  year ; and  it  kept  up  the  very  best  traditions  of  the 
British  stage.  Nowhere  else,  for  example,  were  those  lively 
antiquities,  the  Old  Comedies,  performed  as  often  or  as  well  as  at 
Wallack’s.  Unfortunately  the  theatre  has  sadly  fallen  away  of 
late ; it  has  gone  back  while  theatrical  art  has  gone  forward  both 
in  England  and  in  America.  One  cause  of  the  decadence  of 
Wallack’s  was  undoubtedly  its  loyalty  to  England.  Mr.  Wallack 
took  no  note  of  the  strong  national  feeling  which  swept  over  the 
United  States  after  the  close  of  the  Rebellion.  His  ideal  was 
narrow  enough  to  be  called  provincial,  if  colonial  were  not  a more 
appropriate  word.  He  relies  wholly  on  plays  imported  from 
England,  changing  fromTowt/e  to  The  Parvenu  from  The  Silver 
King  to  Impulse.  The  result  of  this  colonial  policy  has  been  that 
Wallack’s  has  seen  few  genuine  successes  in  the  past  half-dozen 
years.  It  seems  that  tastes  differ,  and  the  American  playgoer  does 
not  always  say  ditto  to  the  English  playgoer — indeed  he  often 
quashes  the  English  verdict.  Only  occasionally  is  a great  London 
success  a great  success  in  New  York.  For  example,  no  one  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Byron’s  many  plays  has  ever  had  a long  run  in  New  York — 
not  even  Our  Boys,  although  it  greatly  pleased  both  the  Bostonians 
and  the  Philadelphians. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  frequent  failure  of  English 
plays  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  any  dislike  or  prejudice.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  public  less  biassed  and  more  cosmo- 
politan than  that  which  fills  the  New  York  theatres,  and  which  is 
prompt  to  welcome  effective  dramatic  work,  whether  English  or 
American,  French  or  German.  It  is  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to 
accept  a foreign  play  as  it  stands,  without  any  attempt  to  twist  its 
story  into  sham  accordance  with  American  conditions.  In  London 
Mr.  Bronson  Howard’s  amusing  farcical  comedy  Saratoga  had  to 
be  transformed  into  a more  comprehensible  Brighton;  and  M. 
Victorien  Sardou’s  Odette  sins  and  suffers  amid  impossible  English 
surroundings.  In  New  York  the  English  dramas  of  Mr.  Sims  and 
the  English  comedies  of  Mr.  Merivale  are  not  “ adapted  ” in  any 
way ; and  the  French  plays  of  M.  Sardou  and  M.  Dumas  are  pre- 
sented in  a condensed  translation,  without  any  attempt  to  alter 
the  atmosphere  of  the  story — ^just  as  Fedora  has  been  presented  at 
the  Haymarket.  It  is  needless  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  of  procedure,  both  to  the  foreign  author  and  the 
American  audience.  The  credit  of  the  change  is  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  who  began,  now  fifteen  years  ago,  to 
produce  foreign  plays  in  New  York  without  waiting  for  their  per- 
formance in  London.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Palmer  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  which  has  now  for  more 
than  ten  years  relied  primarily  on  close  translations  of  French 
plays,  supplemented  by  an  occasional  American  drama.  Now 
and  again  it  has  presented  an  English  play;  but  its  memor- 
able productions  are  the  Tentation  and  the  Boman  Parisien  of' 
M.  Eeuillet ; The  Two  Orphans  of  M.  Dennery ; The  Banker's 
Daughter  of  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  (known  here  as  The  Old  Love 
and  the  New) ; My  Partner  of  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell ; the 
Andrea  and  Daniel  Rochat  of  M.  Sardou ; the  Miss  Multon  of 
MM.  Bffiot  and  Nus  ; and  the  Danichef.  Mr.  Daly,  having  moved 
to  a new  theatre,  has  taken  to  the  lighter  and  brighter  farcical 
comedies  of  Herr  Moser  and  his  German  rivals.  It  is  owing  to 
Mr,  Daly  that  the  modern  German  stage  has  been  far  more  freely 


drawn  upon  in  America  than  in  England ; and  this  reminds  us  that 
it  was  Mr.  Daly  who  a score  of  years  ago  adapted  Leah  for  Miss 
Bateman  from  Mosenthal’s  Deborah.  Owing  to  this  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  the  contemporary  German  drama,  the  Teutonic 
origin  of  plays  like  The  Guv'nor  and  Confusion  is  more  promptly 
recognized.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  which  Mr.  Daly  built,  is 
now  managed  by  Mr.  John  Stetson,  who  has  engaged  a company 
of  remarkable  strength,  headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Coghlan,  Miss 
Gerard,  and  Mrs.  (Agnes)  Booth,  the  most  polished  and  spirited 
actress  of  high  comedy  in  America. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  two  most  characteristic  of  the  New 
York  theatres.  The  Madison  Square  Theatre  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  playhouses  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  theatre 
having  a “ double  stage  ” — that  is  to  say,  two  stages,  one  over  the 
other,  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  a few 
seconds,  and  thus  permitting  the  most  elaborate  scenic  devices 
without  any  delay  between  the  acts.  The  theatre  is  perfectly 
ventilated,  fresh  air — which  in  summer  is  iced — being  pumped  into 
it  steadily.  Esmeralda,  the  comedy  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  the  novelist, 
which  is  to  be  produced  to-night  at  the  St.  James’s  as  Young 
Folks’’  Ways,  was  acted  at  the  Madison  Square  for  nearly  four 
hundred  nights,  with  Mrs.  Booth  in  the  character  to  be  assumed 
by  Mrs.  Kendal.  It  was  for  the  Madison  Square  that  Mr.  Henry 
James  wrote  his  ill-fated  comedy  Daisy  Miller,  It  was  at  the 
Madison  Square  that  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  produced  his  simple 
and  pathetic  play  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,  a translation  of  which 
Herr  Ludwig  Barnay  is  about  to  act  throughout  Germany.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Madison  Square  relies  exclusively  on 
American  dramatists,  and  so  far  at  least  its  faith  has  been  justified 
by  success.  Equally  American  is  the  misnamed  Theatre  Comique, 
managed  by  Messrs.  Harrigan  and  Hart,  and  devoted  wliolly  to 
the  reproduction  of  scenes  of  New  York  life,  in  which  most 
amusing  types  of  local  characters  appear  and  reappear  in  plays  of 
flimsy  dramatic  texture,  but  abounding  in  humour  and  good- 
natured  fun.  It  was  here  that  the  New  Yorkers  were  delighted 
by  the  series  of  plays  in  which  were  set  forth  the  adventures  and 
misadventures  of  The  Mulligan  Guards.  In  its  use  of  fixed  types 
of  nationality — the  Americanized  Irishman,  the  negro,  the  German 
immigrant,  and  the  Chinaman — the  drama  of  the  Theatre  Comique 
recalls  the  early  Italian  commedie  delV  arte.  And  like  these  it 
abounds  with  local  hits  and  sharp  thrusts  at  contemporary  afl'airs. 
It  was  Mr.  Mulligan  who  declared  that  “ the  Fenians  have  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  Ireland  under  arms  now,”  and  who 
answered  the  pertinent  question  as  to  why  they  did  not  therefore 
rise  and  free  the  country  with  the  indisputable  declaration,  “ Ah. 
but  the  police  won’t  let  ’em.” 


ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 

IT  might  be  supposed,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  had  long 
been  of  that  opinion  ourselves,  that  the  Auglo-Israelite  craze 
is  too  absurd  to  require  or  even  admit  of  serious  refutation.  The 
notion  that  Englishmen,  who  bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  either  in 
their  physiognomy  or  in  their  mental  or  moral  conformation  to  the 
very  marked  national  type  of  Jewish  character  and  physique,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Lost  Tribes  must  to  ordinary  apprehension 
appear  not  so  much  to  refute  itself  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible, 
still  less  credible,  to  any  but  the  denizens  of  Colney  Hatch.  And 
we  still  think  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  enter  on  an  elabo- 
rate exposure  of  a theory  not  only  destitute  of  any  shadow  of 
plausible  support,  but  of  which  one  of  its  most  amusing  critics — 
who  writes  under  the  sobriquet  of  “ Octogenarius  Evangelicus  ” — 
very  justly  observes  that  “ amongst  the  many  reasons  for  not 
accepting  it,  perhaps  the  most  constantly  recurring  and  irresistible 
are  its  so-called  proofs.”  But  without  endorsing  Carlyle’s  uncom- 
plimentary estimate  of  our  countrymen  as  “ mostly  fools,”  we  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there  does  seem  to  be  a sur- 
prisingly considerable  fraction  of  them  to  whom  this  particular 
form  of  folly  has  commended  itself,  even  including  one  Bishop, 
“the  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Titcombe,”  a prelate  whose  name  is 
only  known  to  us  as  the  author  or  editor  of  The  Anglo-lsrael 
Post-bag,  and  a retired  Indian  judge  who  edits  a weekly  news- 
paper called  the  Banner  of  Israel,  The  publications  of  the  sect 
are  reported  to  have  an  immense  circulation ; one  of  them, 
entitled  the  Forty-seven  Identifications — to  be  mentioned  again 
presently — had  reached  its  120th  thousand  three  years  ago ; 
and  another,  modestly  claiming  to  emit  Flashes  of  Light,  its  forty- 
sixth  thousand.  Besides  two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Banner  of 
Israel  and  British  Israel  and  Judah's  Prophetic  Messenger,  there  is 
a monthly  magazine  already  swollen  into  several  volumes.  And 
what  makes  this  strange  delusion  in  one  sense  more  serious  is 
that  its  advocates  are  not  content  to  urge  it  on  public  attention 
simply  as  an  interesting  hypothesis,  but  insist  on  its  acceptance  as 
a quasi-religion,  and  indeed  the  most  important  of  aU  religious 
truths,  at  least  for  Englishmen.  In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
A.  Glover,  late  chaplain  to  the  Consulate  at  Cologne : — 

If  England  be  the  possessor  and  rightful  owner,  as  the  inheritor  of  this 
pillar  of  witness  of  Jacob,  she  is  bound  to  be  to  the  nations  the  faithful 
witness  thereto,  and  so  show  to  all  the  use  that  she  makes  of  it,  and  what  it 
is  to  her,  viz.  the  chief  corner-stone  of  her  empire  of  this  world ; the  founda- 
tion and  cause  of  her  greatness  and  glory  ; and  why  she  is  and  has  been 
above  all  the  nations  that  are  or  ever  have  been  upon  the  earth,  blessed  by 
the  fevour  of  God  ...  by  all  the  favour  of  God  to  His  servants  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ; ...  by  all  the  favour  of  God  towards  the  sceptre  of 
Judah  and  the  indestructible  throne  of  David  ; ...  by  all  the  favour  of 
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God,  as  being  the  reality  and  representative  of  ‘"the  saved  house  of 
Judah  ” ; recovered  “ not  by  tlie  bow,  nor  the  sword,  nor  by  battle,  nor  by 
horses,  nor  by  horsemen  ” ; “ not  by  might  nor  power,”  nor  the  arm  of  flesh, 
but  by  a Stone,  a Woman,  a Flag,  and  a Prophet,  to  notify  the  will,  and  to 
do  the  Avork  of  the  Lord. 

The  theorj'  in  sliort  is  aggressive  and  claims  to  occupy  the  ground 
of  religion,  and  we  quite  agree  with  its  critic  in  the  current  and  in 
a former  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly — to  whom  we  are  largely 
indebted  for.  information  about  it — that  on  that  ground  it  may 
fairly  be  looked  upon  as  a “ moral  miasm  ” rather  than  as  merely 
a bad  joke.  It  is  certainly  not  a movement  which  bishops  and 
clergymen  can  safely  afford  to  coquet  with.  It  may  not  there- 
fore be  out  of  place  to  glance  briefly  at  its  grotesque  hollowness, 
whether  regarded  from  an  historical,  a religious,  or  from  any  other 
point  of  view. 

It  starts  from  the  more  than  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  Ten 
Tribes  of  Israel,  who  are  identical  with  the  English  people,  are  a 
chosen  and  sacred  race  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two,  who  have, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  been  condemned  to  the  loss  of  all 
their  privileges  as  children  of  Abraham,  and  thence  it  follows  that 
the  Israelite  has  a special  claim  on  the  Divine  favour  by  the  mere 
fact  of  his  descent.  One  might  have  inferred  from  the  Old 
Testament  narrative  that  the  distinction  was  just  the  other  way, 
and  that  the  Divine  favour  was  rather  promised  to  the  Two 
Tribes  which  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David  than  to 
those  who  followed  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin  ” in  revolting  from  it.  But  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  House  of  Joseph  in  England,  who  styles  himself  “ a Watcher,” 
denies  that  “ there  was  any  revolt  properly  so  called  ” at  all.  We 
are  further  told,  in  Identification  the  Second,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  went  into  exile,  but,  unlike  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
none  of  them  returned.  It  is  on  the  contrary  almost  certain, 
though  we  have  no  space  to  enter  on  the  argument  here,  that  the 
returning  exiles  were  not  exclusively  from  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
but  that  the  Ten  Tribes  took  part  in  the  restoration  to  their 
country.  But  still  more  amazing  on  every  ground,  philosophical 
or  historical,  is  the  next  step  in  the  argument,  which  postulates 
that  the  Ten  Tribes  who  remained  in  Chaldsea  and  Assyria,  after 
completely  losing  their  religious  and  national  traditions  and  even 
their  Semitic  cast  of  countenance,  and  becoming  merged  in  the 
surrounding  mass  of  Aryan  idolators,  shortly  afterwards  reappeared 
■ — within  less  than  a century — as  the  Sacts  or  Saxons,  retaining 
all  the  while  their  pure  Jewish  blood.  This  is  little  short  of  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  single  stock  merged  in  a common 
religious  and  national  union  with  the  larger  body  around  it  must 
have  inevitably  lost  its  distinction  of  blood  no  less  than  its 
distinction  of  faith.  And  we  know  in  fact  how  tenaciously  the 
Jews  have  retained  to  this  day  their  separate  nationality  by 
refusing  all  intermarriage  or  intermixture  of  religious  and  social 
life  with  the  various  nations  among  which  they  have  been  dis- 
persed. There  appears  indeed  of  late  to  be  a change  taking  place 
in  this  respect,  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that,  in  proportion  as  their 
distinctive  faith  melts  into  a kind  of  vague  theism  and  they  cease 
to  hold  aloof  from  social  and  matrimonial  commerce  with  their 
fellow-citizens  of  other  races  and  creeds,  their  separate  nationality 
will  gradually  disappear.  While  however  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a considerable  portion,  perhaps  about  a fourth,  of 
those  who  returned  home  under  Ezra  belonged  to  the  Ten  Tribes, 
and  that  a large  number  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  had  not  gone  into  exile  at  all,  it  is  certain  that  those 
who  remained  behind  in  Assyria  did  not  undergo  any  rapid  process 
of  absorption,  but  constituted  for  a long  period  a distinct  and  well- 
defined  community,  spread  throughout  the  East  and  retaining 
their  own  religion.  They  “ were  scattered,”  as  Dr.  Maclear  puts 
it,  “ among  the  nations,  carrying  with  them,  wherever  they  went, 
their  Law  and  their  Institutions.” 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  a later  phase  of  this  wonderful 
history.  “ It  is  an  undeniable  historical  fact,”  we  learn  in  the 
Identifications,  “ that  about  b.c.  580,  the  very  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  [which  however  commenced  in  597],  a princess 
from  the  East  did  arrive  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Her  name  was 
Tephi,  purely  a Hebrew  word,  a proof  in  itself  that  she  must  have 
had  Eastern  extraction ; and  she  was  accompanied  by  a guardian 
known  as  the  011am  Eola,  another  Hebrew  word,  showing  Eastern 
origin,  which  means  a revealer,  and  is  the  same  as  a prophet.  This 
prophet  was  accompanied  by  one  Brug,  no  doubt  Baruch,  because 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  undoubtedly  together  from  this  time.” 
And  then  we  are  informed  that  the  Irish  village  of  Tara  was  so 
named  from  the  Hebrew  word  Thora  used  for  the  Law  of  Moses, 
with  other  and  equally  felicitous  philological  “ identifications.” 
But  the  most  remarkable,  and  to  the  Anglo-Israelite  mind  most 
conclusive,  part  of  the  tale  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  yet  remains 
to  be  told.  We  will  first  epitomize  the  prose  version  of  Identifi- 
cation No.  26,  and  then  give  as  much  as  we  can  find  room  for 
of  the  poetical  version  and  comment  of  “ Octogenarius  ” in  his 
Gospel  of  Anglo-Israelism.  Our  readers  have  no  doubt  heard 
of  the  Coronation  Stone  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
was  brought  from  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century  to  Scotland 
by  Kenneth  II.  and  kept  at  Scone,  whence  it  was  removed  to 
England.  But  they  have  probably  not  heard  what  the  Anglo- 
Israelites  have  to  tell  them  of  its  earlier  history.  “ It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Jacob’s  stone  can  be  actually  lost,”  and 
accordingly  this  is  it.  After  being  laid  up  for  centuries  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  it  was  carried  after  the  Captivity  to  Ireland 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  but  it  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
there.  The  ship  carrying  the  prophet  and  the  stone  was  wrecked 


on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  “the  King  of  Spain” — it  matters 
nothing  of  course  that  there  was  no  such  potentate  in  those 
days — “ hearing  it  was  a ship  of  goodly  store,”  seized  the  stone, 
but  was  not  able  to  retain  his  ill-gotten  gear.  “ When  the  ship 
was  properly  caulked,  two  men,  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  regained 
the  stone,  made  off  with  it  ” — presumably  in  their  pockets — “ and 
escaped  ” to  Ireland,  where  it  immediately  became  the  lia  phail, 
on  which  Irish  kings  were  crowned.  The  stone  thus  easily 
“made  off”  with,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  weighs  several 
tons.  And  now  for  the  Song  of  the  Stone  in  the  Gospel  of  Anglo- 
Israel : — 

Yes ; we’re  Jacob’s  own  flesh,  blood,  and  bone  ; 

For  to  us  has  come  down  Jacob’s  stone. 

Our  lot  was  wrapped  up  with  his  own. 

When  he  pillowed  his  head  on  that  stone. 

And,  of  glories  the  crown  and  the  cone, 

In  this  heirdom  of  Jacob’s  old  stone. 

Though  to  wander  all  others  are  prone. 

We’ll  holdfast  by  old  Jacob’s  old  stone. 

And,  may  this  for  all  errors  condone. 

That  we’ve  got,  and  will  keep  Jacob’s  stone ! 

Chorus. 

So,  let  who  will  make  murmur,  and  moan  : 

The  whole  earth  with  our  seed  shall  be  sown: 

For,  from  frigid  to  temperate  zone. 

The  wide  world  is,  all  over,  our  own. 

Since  we’ve  got,  and  will  keep  Jacob’s  stone. 

Then,  hurrah  for  old  Jacob’s  old  stone  ! 

The  wide  world  is,  all  over,  our  own. 

Since  we’ve  got,  and  will  keep  Jacob’s  stone. 

* * * * 

Bystander’s  Soliloquy. 

Bold  song ! boldly  sung ; I must  own. 

But : though  I’m  no  croaky  old  Crone, 

I j’et  can’t  quite  swallow  a stone. 

We  all  know,  very  well,  that  at  Scone, 

Scotland’s  Jamies  were  crowned  on  a stone. 

And  that,  when  England’s  rose  was  full  blown. 

Our  first  Edward  returned  with  that  stone. 

But,  How  has  it  ever  been  known 

That  that  stone  was,  in  truth,  Jacob’s  stone  ? 

Nay,  where,  in  the  Book,  is  it  shewn 
That  old  Jacob  himself  kept  that  stone  ? 

From  Luz  he  went  forth  .all  alone ; ’ 

“ Crossed  this  Jordan  with  staff  ” — but  no  stone. 

To  Luz  he  came  back,  not  alone ; 

Wives,  children,  and  stuff — but  no  storie. 

There,  and  elsewhere,  God’s  goodness  to  own. 

He  raised  pillars  of  “ stones” — not  the  stone. 

Go  we  on  ? step  by  step  ’tis  all  one : 

Goshen  rest ; Joseph’s  will ; Israel’s  groan  ; 

Desert  march ; travelling  ark — Where’s  the  stone? 

Another  notable  proof  of  the  theory  is  that  the  seed  of  Abraham 
was  “ to  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies,”  and  “ it  is  fulfilled  in 
the  fact  that  England  does  possess  the  gate  of  her  enemies  in  all 
the  strongest  points  of  the  earth,”  the  fact  that  other  nations  also 
have  possessed  and  do  possess  the  entrances  to  the  territory  of  their 
enemies  being  quietly  ignored.  But  the  next  argument  is  a 
masterpiece  of  grotesque  inconsequence : — 

Again,  wh)'  does  he  not  point  out  the  fallacy,  if  there  is  one,  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Irish  of  this  day  are  the  only  known  descendants  of  those 
Canaanites  (Phoenicians)  of  whom  it  was  predicted  that  if  the  Children  of 
Israel  would  not  drive  out  those  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  them 
“ then  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  those  which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be 
pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in  the  land 
wherein  ye  dwell  ” ? If  the  Irish  are  the  only  Canaanites  extant,  and  are 
pricks  in  the  eyes  and  thorns  in  the  sides  of  those  in  whose  land  they  now 
dwell,  it  is  clear  that,  if  God  spoke  truth,  those  people  are  Israel,  and  tlte 
land  that  which  He  has  chosen  for  their  hiding-place. 

As  tbougb,  replies  the  reviewer,  there  were  not  plenty  of  Canaanites 
in  the  world  on  this  principle,  such  as  the  Poles  to  Eussia,  the 
Alsatians  to  Germany,  and  the  Arabs  to  France.  There  is  an 
exquisite  naivetd  about  the  question,  as  it  is  presented  by  one  of 
the  apostles  of  Anglo-Israelism,  “ Why  should  the  English  not  be 
God’s  chosen,  hidden  people  ? ” It  might  be  enough  to  reply  that 
even  if  our  progenitors  had  been  Israelites  of  the  purest  blood  at 
the  period  when  the  Anglo-Israelite  version  of  history  leaves  them, 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries  ago,  the  multitudinous  cross- 
ings the  race  has  since  undergone  would  have  completely  altered 
the  strain.  As  the  Laureate  has  it — 

Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 

But  a more  direct  reply  may  be  given,  as  the  Church  Quarterly 
Eeviewer  points  out.  The  English  “ cannot  be  Israelites,  because 
they  are  somebody  else.”  Of  the  two  main  stocks  of  the  race  inhabiting 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Cymric  and  the  Anglian  or  Teutonic, 
neither  can  be  plausibly  identified  with  the  Lost  Tribes.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Cimmerians  and  Scythians  can  be  traced  back  far 
beyond  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  And  “from  the  German  and 
Gothic  nations,”  as  Sharon  Turner  observes,  “ who  formed  with 
the  Scythians  the  second  great  fiow  of  population  into  Europe,  our 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors  proceeded.”  And  as  the 
Scythian  Sakai  or  Sacae  were  known  in  Central  Asia  long  before 
the  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  they  cannot  be  descended  from 
them.  Of  the  passage  of  the  Scythians  from  Central  Asia  into 
Europe  there  are  abundant  traces,  but  none  of  the  passage  of  any 
Israelites.  To  cite  Dr,  Bonar’s  comment : — 

The  two  tribes  in  their  dispersion  over  wide  Europe,  carried  their  worship, 
their  language,  their  manners  into  every  European  city,  and  s3'nagogues 
exist  to  this  day  which  were  set  up  centuries  before  Christ,  and  every 
European  Jew  can  tell  his  pedigree,  and  lives  apart  from  the  Gentiles 
around  ; yet,  if  the  Anglo-Israelite  theory  be  true,  the  Ten  Tribes  poured  in 
upon  Great  Britain,  and  settled  themselves  there,  drove  back  the  aborigines, 
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but  left  their  religion,  their  books,  their  priesthood,  their  language,  their 
names  behind  them,  like  cast-off  clothes,  in  order  to  prevent  tliemselves 
from  being  identified,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  ancestry.  It  must  have  been 
with  Israelites  that  Julius  Cxsar  fought,  their  queen  Boadicea,  not  a 
Hebrew  name,  and  their  general  Caractacus,  not  a Hebrew  name  either  ; these 
Israelites  must  have  set  up  the  Druid  religion  in  the  island,  and  to  them 
we  must  owe  Stonehenge  and  similar  relics  of  antiquity. 

And  now  perhaps  our  readers  will  think  that  we  have  already 
wasted  too  many  words  on  this  wild  and  impossible  hallucination. 
They  will  at  all  events  be  ready  to  agree  with  the  criticism  on  it 
already  quoted,  that  among  the  strongest  grounds  for  rejecting  the 
theory  are  its  alleged  proofs.  But  the  example  of  Mormonism 
would  alone  suffice  to  show  how  mischievous  may  be  the  results 
of  a delusion  however  wild  and  impossible  which  has  managed  to 
get  itself  accepted  by  considerable  numbers  as  religious  truth. 
Luther  once  observed  of  the  study  of  theology,  neglectum  sui 
ulciscitur.  And  the  remark  holds  good  in  a more  general  sense  of 
religious,  historical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth.  A very  moderate 
attention  to  the  elementary  laws  of  historical  evidence  would 
have  saved  the  devotees  of  Anglo-Israelism  from  making  themselves 
ridiculous,  and — what  is  worse — from  doing  what  in  them  lies  to 
degrade  sacred  names  and  associations  to  the  level  of  an  ill-con- 
structed romance. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

The  Olearwell  Stakes,  which  was  the  principal  event  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Second  October  Meeting,  has  been  won  by 
many  excellent  horses.  Winners  of  this  race  have  often  distin- 
guished themselves  very  greatly  as  three-year-olds,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  has  won  a Derby,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  winners 
of  the  great  Middle  Park  Plate  itself.  The  late  race  for  the  Olearwell 
Stakes  was  chiefly  interesting  because  Lord  Falmouth’s  Harvester 
was  to  be  among  the  starters.  Since  his  clever  victory  at  the  First 
October  Meeting  this  colt  had  been  ranked  among  the  first-class  two- 
year-olds  of  his  year.  Even  in  July  he  had  been  highly  estimated,  as 
he  had  then  run  within  half  a length  of  Superba,  when  receiving 
4 lbs.  from  her ; but  he  had  afterwards  run  very  badly  in  two  races 
at  Goodwood.  Only  four  horses  were  now  to  oppose  him,  and  he 
was  soon  installed  a strong  favourite.  Wild  Thyme  became  a 
good  second  favourite,  although  she  had  a trifle  the  worst  of  the 
weights,  for  she  is  a very  smart  filly,  and  had  won  large  sums  in 
stakes ; but  her  relative  form  with  Superba  had  scarcely  been 
so  good  as  that  of  Harvester.  She  had  beaten  Condor,  who 
was  the  third  favourite,  by  half  a length  for  third  place  in 
the  Doncaster  Champagne  Stakes,  but  now  she  was  to  meet  him 
on  9 lbs.  worse  terms.  Borneo  had  won  a race  at  Pontefract,  but 
his  other  performances  had  been  very  indifferent.  This  colt  made 
the  running  on  the  right,  while  Harvester  and  Condor  followed 
in  the  middle  of  the  course,  with  Wild  Thyme  on  the  left.  They 
all  ran  without  changing  their  positions  as  far  as  the  rails,  when 
Borneo  was  challenged  by  both  Condor  and  Harvester.  A very 
grand  race  followed,  and  Harvester  got  up  in  the  last  few  strides 
and  won  by  a head.  Condor  beat  Borneo  by  exactly  the  same 
distance. 

The  Cesarewitch,  which  we  described  last  week,  put  all  the  rest 
of  the  racing  of  the  second  day  into  the  shade,  but  the  fields  were 
large  in  most  of  the  races.  There  were,  however,  only  two  starters 
for  the  Royal  Stakes,  one  of  which  was  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger. 
The  other  was  Grandmaster,  who  had  beaten  Ossian  in  the  Craven 
Stakes  in  April.  Subsequent  running  made  any  repetition  of  this 
victory  very  improbable ; but  Ossian  had  done  a good  deal  of  work 
lately,  and  he  was  to  give  Grandmaster  7 lbs.  As  much  as  4 to  i 
was  laid  on  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  who  made  the  whole  of 
the  running,  but  Grandmaster  came  with  a rush  from  the  Abing- 
don Bottom,  and  ran  within  half  a length  of  the  favourite.  The 
next  day’s  racing  was  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
Middle  Park  Plate.  As  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant two-year-old  race  of  the  year,  it  was  disappointing  to 
see  only  seven  horses  come  out  for  it.  Thirteen  had  been  the 
smallest  field  that  had  ever  run  for  this  race  before,  and  as 
many  as  thirty  horses  had  started  for  it  a few  years  ago. 
The  stakes,  too,  had  dwindled  down  terribly.  The  first  year 
it  was  run  for,  the  Middle  Park  Plate  had  been  worth  4,840?., 
but  now  its  value  was  only  2,575?.  In  the  former  case  there 
had  been  186  subscribers,  and  now  there  had  only  been  117. 
From  one  cause  or  another  the  winners  of  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  have  seldom  been  very  successful  as  three-year-olds.  There 
have  been  seventeen  of  them,  but,  with  three  or  four  exceptions, 
none  of  them  have  won  many  very  important  races  after  their 
victories  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  Although  the  field  was  very 
small  last  week,  it  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  quality.  Superba, 
the  first  favourite,  had  had  a most  successful  career.  She  had 
won  seven  races  and  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  stakes ; and  since  her  first  race,  early  in  May,  she  had 
not  been  beaten.  She  was  now  to  carry  extra  weight,  but  7 lbs. 
did  not  seem  enough  to  prevent  her  from  winning.  Some  people 
thought  her  looking  a little  lighter  than  she  did  when  she  ran  at 
Doncaster,  but  still  she  looked  well,  and  appeared  to  be  full 
of  life.  There  was,  however,  a very  strong  second  favourite,  who 
was  also  a filly.  This  was  Lord  Falmouth’s  Busybody,  who  had 
only  run  once  in  public,  when  she  won  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes 
at  the  First  October  Meeting.  Royal  Fern,  the  third  favourite, 
had  also  only  run  in  public  on  one  occasion,  and  then  he  had 
■won  a valuable  race  at  York,  which  now  obliged  him  to  carry 


4 lbs.  extra.  Although  third  favourite,  lo  to  i was  laid 
against  him,  and  some  critics  did  not  think  he  showed  substance 
enough  to  be  classed  in  the  first  rank.  Sir  J.  Willoughby’s 
filly  by  Hermit  out  of  Adelaide  had  been  beaten  twice  ignomini- 
ously,  but  in  the  July  Stakes  she  had  won  back  nearly  half  the 
3,000  guineas  that  had  been  given  for  her  as  a yearling.  She  had 
7 lbs.  extra  to  carry,  and  the  general  opinion  was  so  strongly 
against  her  chance  of  winning  under  this  extra  weight,  that  20  to  i 
was  laid  against  her.  The  start  was  but  a moderate  one,  and 
Royal  Fern  jumped  away  with  the  lead  the  moment  the  flag  fell. 
Busybody  was  not  very  far  behind  him,  and  the  Adelaide  filly  also 
held  a forward  position  in  the  early  part  of  the  race.  On  the  crest 
of  the  Bushes  Hill,  Superba,  who  had  had  a bad  start,  looked 
as  if  she  were  coming  to  the  front;  but  on  the  descent  she 
began  to  fail.  In  the  Dip  the  Adelaide  filly  was  also  beaten. 
Royal  Fern  was  stiU  leading,  but  Archer  was  fighting  hard  against 
him  with  Busybody,  who  struggled  very  gamely,  got  up  to  him  on 
the  hill,  and  won  at  last  by  half  a length.  The  Ditch  Mile  Nursery 
was  won  by  Edison,  whom  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  purchased 
for  1,500?.  just  before  the  race.  The  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
Garb  Or,  of  whom  great  things  were  expected,  and  on  whom  odds 
were  laid,  disgraced  himself  sadly,  when  within  a hundred  yards 
of  the  winning-post,  by  swerving  half  round  and  coming  in  last. 

The  valuable  Champion  Stakes,  which  was  run  for  on  the  Thurs- 
day, brought  together  some  good  horses  of  different  ages.  One  of 
these  was  Tristan,  who  is  generally  considered  the  best  horse  in 
training,  over  any  distance,  provided  he  is  in  a good  humour; 
there  were  also  two  St.  Leger  winners — Dutch  Oven  and  Ossian — 
and  the  other  starters  were  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  Export,  and  Regain. 
Tristan  was  the  first  favourite,  but  he  was  scarcely  more  fancied  than 
Ossian.  Dutch  Oven  was  a very  good  third  favourite ; but  20  to  I 
was  laid  against  each  of  the  others.  The  course  was  across  the 
flat,  about  a mile  and  a quarter ; and  for  nearly  a mile  Export 
made  the  running  at  such  a pace  that  Dutch  Oven  was  exhausted 
as  they  came  down  the  Bushes  Hill.  This  poor  performance  of 
Dutch  Oven’s  showed  that  Quicklime’s  public  trial  at  the  First 
October  Meeting,  in  the  Produce  Stakes,  was  not  such  a high  one 
as  had  been  supposed.  But  to  return  to  the  Champion  Stakes. 
Export  also  had  had  enough  of  it  at  the  point  of  the  race 
just  referred  to  ; but  he  had  only  been  making  the  running 
for  his  stable  companion,  Ossian,  who  now  took  the  lead.  As 
they  came  out  of  the  Dip,  Tristan  was  in  close  pursuit,  and 
when  they  were  ascending  the  hill  Watts  lifted  his  whip  to  rouse 
up  Ossian,  who  swerved,  and  allowed  Tristan  to  pass  him  and  win 
by  a length.  Tristan  has  now  won  more  than  19,000?.  in  stakes. 
He  looks  better  than  ever,  and  all  the  hard  work  he  has  undergone 
seems  to  have  done  him  more  good  than  harm.  Ossian.  is  another 
sound,  hard-working  horse.  He  is  probably  below  the  average  of 
St.  Leger  winners  in  quality,  but  he  surpasses  many  of  them  in 
soundness  and  capability  for  work,  and  he  has  run  in  no  less  than 
fourteen  races  this  season.  The  Champion  Stakes  has  only  been 
in  existence  seven  years,  but  it  has  been  won  by  horses  of  a very 
high  class,  and  thus  far  it  has  fairly  deserved  its  name.  Sweetbread, 
Ishmael,  and  Lowland  Chief  came  out  for  the  Queen’s  Plate. 
They  were  all  carrying  9 st.,  and  they  were  fancied  in  the  above 
order.  After  Sweetbread’s  running  in  the  Cesarewitch  it  was 
doubted  whether  he  could  stay  the  two  miles  and  more  of  the 
Queen’s  Plate  course ; but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  running  was 
made  by  Ishmael  at  a very  slow  pace,  and  Archer  waited  with 
Sweetbread  as  far  as  the  Turn  of  the  Lands,  when  he  went  up  to 
Ishmael,  and  won  the  race  without  any  effort  by  a neck.  At 
the  sale  of  blood  stock  on  the  same  day  there  was  a curious 
instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  horseflesh.  Hampton  Court,  who 
had  cost  1,850  guineas  last  season  as  a yearling,  was  now  sold  for 
35  guineas  to  Mr.  Sanger  for  his  circus. 

Old-fashioned  people  were  gratified  by  a race  for  the  Whip  on 
the  Friday  morning.  There  had  not  been  a contest  for  this  anti- 
quated trophy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
was  the  holder  of  the  Whip,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  challenged 
him  with  City  Arab,  a challenge  which  he  accepted  with  Faugh- 
a-Ballagh.  The  latter  had  run  well  in  the  Cesarewitch,  and  being 
a noted  stayer,  he  was  made  a strong  favourite.  The  Beacon 
course,  over  which  the  race  for  the  Whip  is  run,  is  so  seldom  used 
that  some  people  may  almost  have  forgotten  its  shape.  After  the 
start,  the  course  is  almost  straight  for  nearly  a couple  of  miles, 
when  the  gap  in  the  old  embankment  is  reached.  After  going 
through  this,  it  turns  sharply  to  the  right,  when  it  is  again  straight 
for  more  than  a mile  and  a quarter.  This  is  the  piece  of  course 
over  which  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  and  many 
of  the  principal  races  are  run  at  Newmarket.  At  the  end  of  this 
piece  of  course,  after  passing  the  Grand  Stand  and  the  Birdcage, 
there  is  a sharp  turn  to  the  left  known  as  the  Turn  of  the  Lands, 
and  then  there  is  a third  straight  piece  of  course  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  long  leading  up  to  the  winning-post.  The  finish 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cambridgeshire  course.  Faugh-a- 
Ballagh  fairly  galloped  down  City  Arab  over  the  long  four  miles, 
and  won  by  a number  of  lengths.  He  made  the  running  from 
the  start,  but  as  they  came  over  the  third  mile — that  is  to 
say,  the  mile  after  leaving  the  gap — City  Arab  was  keeping 
much  too  near  Faugh-a-Ballagh  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
had  laid  8 to  i on  the  latter.  When,  however,  they  had  passed 
the  Turn  of  the  Lands,  City  Arab  was  hopelessly  beaten,  and  he 
looked  thoroughly  pumped  out  at  the  end  of  the  race.  The  New- 
market Derby  brought  out  Ladislas,  Grandmaster,  and  Modred, 
who  came  in  in  the  above  order,  which  had  been  exactly  foretold 
by  the  state  of  the  betting.  Ladislas  made  the  running,  and  held 
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the  lead  to  the  end,  -winning  very  easily  at  last ; hut  soon  after 

1)assing  the  Turn  of  the  Lands — the  course  is  the  last  mile  and  a 
lalf  of  the  Beacon  course — Grandmaster  almost  caught  him. 
Seven  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Prendergast  Stakes.  The 
good-looking  Beauchamp  was  made  first  favourite,  in  spite  of  his 
having  been  unplaced  for  the  only  race  for  which  he  had  previously 
started.  Sandiway,  a chestnut  filly  helonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  who  had  won  five  races  and  lost  hut  one,  was  the 
second  favourite,  while  Talisman,  who  had  been  unplaced  for  the 
Middle  Park,  and  a colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Sister  to  Adelaide,  were 
equally  hacked  as  third  and  fourth  favourites.  Archer  made  the 
running  on  Lord  Falmouth’s  Woodpecker,  who  was  only  supposed 
to  have  a lo  to  i chance,  hut  he  was  beaten  when  he  reached  the 
rails,  and  the  Sister  to  Adelaide  colt  gave  way  at  the  same 
point  of  the  race.  Sandiway  then  took  up  the  running,  and 
Talisman  and  Beauchamp  immediately  challenged  her.  A mag- 
nificent race  followed  between  these  three,  but  Sandiway 
fought  on  gamely  to  the  finish,  and  won  by  a neck.  There  was 
only  a head  between  Talisman  and  Beauchamp.  The  Sixth  Great 
Challenge  Stakes,  which  was  the  last  race  of  the  meeting,  was  a 
’•ery  interesting  affair.  It  was  believed  to  be  Tristan’s  last  race; 
"but  it  was  doubted  whether  he  would  be  able  to  beat  Busybody, 
the  winner  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  Tristan  had  been  beaten 
by  a two-year-old  for  this  very  race  last  year,  and  it  seemed  a 

eto  run  the  risk  of  tarnishing  the  glory  of  his  victory  in  the 
mpion  Stakes  by  running  him  again.  Busybody  became 
fractionally  a better  favourite,  and  Despair  and  Vibration  were 
the  only  other  horses  backed  among  the  half-dozen  starters. 
Despair  made  the  running,  followed  by  Tristan,  and  Busybody 
came  next.  Half-way  down  the  Bushes  Hill  Busybody  caught 
Tristan,  and  the  pair  began  to  press  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
Despair  as  they  came  into  the  Dip.  Here,  however,  Tristan  was 
beaten,  and  the  race  was  left  to  Despair  and  Busybody.  Coming 
out  of  the  Abingdon  Bottom  Despair  was  still  leading ; but 
Fordham  rode  a splendid  race  on  Busybody,  and  accurately  cal- 
culating his  distance,  caught  Despair  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
winning-post,  got  a little  the  best  of  him,  and  won  by  a neck. 
Busybody  has  only  run  in  public  three  times,  but  she  has  won 
more  than  4,000^.  in  stakes.  To  win  the  Middle  Park  Plate  and 
to  beat  such  a horse  as  Tristan  at  weight-for-age  are  performances 
which  some  really  good  horses  never  surpass  in  a long  career. 
Much  as  Busybody  is  admired,  she  is  generally  considered  too 
small,  and  there  are  good  judges  who  think  that  she  shows  a want 
of  power  and  that  her  feet  are  too  small ; but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
her  running  thus  far  has  been  wonderfully  brilliant.  In  the  middle 
of  the  season  it  looked  as  if  Lord  Falmouth  was  not  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful as  usual  with  his  two-year-olds,  but  he  has  now  had  quite 
his  share  of  luck,  having  won  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds’  worth  of  stakes  with  them  in  less  than  three  weeks.  We 
have  often  observed  that  among  two-year-olds  the  fillies  generally 
distinguish  themselves  rather  more  than  the  colts,  and  this  season 
has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


REVIEWS. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.* 

SINCE  Mr.  Trevelyan  told  the  story  of  his  uncle’s  life  there  has 
been  published  in  England  no  more  genuine  or  more  inte- 
resting record  of  a literary  career  than  that  unfolded  in  these 
volumes.  The  man  who  now  speaks  to  us  from  the  grave  is 
the  same  we  knew  in  life ; as  simple,  as  straightforward,  as 
thorough,  with  as  great  a scorn  of  all  meanness  and  insincerity 
and  affectation,  with  as  great  a love  of  “ whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report.”  These  volumes,  then,  besides  their 
own  charm  and  interesc,  should  be  of  value  in  clearing  the  air,  in 
removing  a certain  sense  of  discredit  which  some  unwise  books 
have  lately  helped  to  attach  to  the  literary  character.  They  are 
not  only  good  themselves,  but,  let  us  hope,  will  be  the  cause  of 
good  in  others.  Left  by  his  father  with  the  sole  right  of  discretion, 
Mr.  Henry  Trollope,  in  his  short  and  modest  preface,  tells  us  that  he 
found  but  little  for  him  to  do.  He  has  added  or  altered  nothing  ; 
what  he  has  suppressed  amounts  to  no  more  than  two  printed  pages. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  done  a little  more  in  the  matter  of 
editing.  Thackeray,  for  example,  did  not  spell  the  name  of  that 
“ most  respectable  family  ” whose  memoirs  he  has  written 
Newcombe,  but  Newcome.  Here  and  there,  too,  notably  on 
p.  177  f^^d  on  the  last  page  of  the  boob,  we  have  come  across  a 
sentence  somewhat  less  “ pellucid  ” than  Trollope  has  told  us  he 
always  strove  to  make  his  sentences,  as  though  a word  had  been 
omitted  or  misread.  A few  needless  repetitions,  mostly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  first  volume,  might  have  been  avoided.  Such 
trifling  errors  could  be  removed  with  little  trouble,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  ere  a second  edition  is  printed.  But,  even  if  they  are  not, 
they  in  no  wise  lessen  the  value  of  a very  charming  book,  which, 
as  sad  experience  shows  us,  might  easily  have  fallen  into  less  reve- 
rent, if  more  practised,  hands. 

Poor  Ireland!  she  has  had  so  much  to  bear  from  her  own 
children  and  from  others  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one  man,  and 
that  man  a Saxon,  with  a good  word  for  her.  Trollope  knew 
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Ireland  well.  He  had  lived  there  for  sixteen  years,  and  his  work 
for  the  Post  Office  had  taken  him  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
island.  The  scene  of  some  of  his  earliest  stories  had  been 
placed  there ; he  went  back  to  it  for  his  last,  which  he  was  not  to 
live  to  finish.  From  the  day  on  which  he  set  foot  in  Ireland,  he 
says,  all  his  evils,  his  poverty,  his  “ unfriendliness,”  went  away  from 
him.  “ Since  that  time,  who  has  had  a happier  life  than  mine  ? 
Looking  round  upon  all  those  I know,  I cannot  put  my  hand  upon 
one.”  These  words  were  written  when  he  had  j ust  passed  his  six- 
tieth year.  In  his  diary  for  October  25th,  1850,  Macaulay  wrote : — 
“ My  birthday.  I am  fifty.  Well,  I have  had  a happy  life.  I 
do  not  know  that  anybody,  whom  I have  seen  close,  has  had  a 
happier.”  There  is  something  singularly  pleasant  and  wholesome 
in  such  confessions  from  men  who  have  fought  the  battle  of  life 
with  their  own  good  heads  and  hearts  alone  to  help  them ; who 
have  taken  with  an  equal  mind  the  frowns  of  Fortune  and  her 
smiles  ; who,  in  their  own  times  of  failure,  have  never  envied  their 
fellows ; in  their  times  of  success,  have  never  neglected  nor  despised 
them ; and  can  thus  look  back  with  grateful  eyes  over  the  long 
and  toilsome  but  not  distasteful  road  by  wliich  they  have  travelled 
to  their  rest.  Macaulay,  indeed,  had  as  few  of  Fortune’s  buffets  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  thanks  to  his  own  clear  head,  stout 
heart,  and  undaunted  energy ; but  Trollope,  even  after  he  had  left 
the  dark  and  despairing  days  of  his  boyhood  behind  him,  must  have 
felt  his  future  very  insecure.  Forster  has  told  us  with  what 
astonishment  he  first  heard  from  Dickens’s  lips  that  the  sordid 
picture  of  David  Copperfield’s  boyish  struggles  was  in  truth  drawn 
from  the  writer’s  own  experience.  The  early  pages  of  these  volumes 
have  come,  we  suspect,  with  the  same  surprise  to  most  of  Trollope’s 
friends.  “ My  boyhood,”  he  says,  “ was,  I think,  as  unhappy  as 
that  of  a young  gentleman  could  well  be,  my  misfortunes  arising 
from  a mixture  of  poverty  and  gentle  standing  on  the  part  of  my 
father,  and  from  an  utter  want  on  my  own  part  of  that  juvenile 
manhood  which  enable  some  boys  to  hold  up  their  heads  even 
among  the  distresses  which  such  a position  is  sure  to  produce.” 
An  unhappy  boyhood,  indeed,  it  was.  His  schooltime  lasted 
twelve  years,  passed  at  Harrow,  at  a private  school  at  Sun- 
bury,  at  Winchester,  and  then  again  at  Harrow,  and  at  all 
these  places  he  lived  the  life  of  an  outcast.  'With  an  im- 
mense craving  for  friendship,  always  a very  strong  feeling  with 
him,  he  seems  never  to  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a single  friend 
through  all  these  years.  Ill-fed,  ill-dressed,  his  school  bills 
often  unpaid,  his  pocket-money  generally  stopped,  neglected  by 
his  masters,  despised  and  bullied  by  his  fellows,  it  says  much, 
we  think,  for  the  poor  boy’s  manhood  that  he  ever  survived 
the  ordeal  at  all.  Even  the  days  he  passed  at  Winchester  in 
the  company  of  his  brother  Adolphus  are  remembered  chiefly 
for  the  Draconian  severity  of  the  elder's  discipline,  imparted 
daily  with  the  help  of  a big  stick.  On  one  event,  and  one 
only,  of  that  terrible  time  does  he  seem  able  to  look  back  with 
any  degree  of  complacency,  and  that  was  when,  goaded  at  last  to 
rebellion,  he  turned  on  one  of  his  tormentors,  and  paid  back  some 
of  his  long  debt  in  a sound  thrashing.  Yet  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  even  of  these  little  tyrants,  and  of  the  older  tyrants, 
too,  who  made  his  young  life  so  wretched,  he  speaks  with  no 
bitterness.  Some  boys  at  his  private  school  through  whose 
cowardice  he  bore  upon  his  innocent  shoulders  the  burden  of  an 
unknown  crime,  he  does,  indeed,  permit  himself  to  call  “ lily-livered 
curs,”  and  adds,  “ I remember  their  names  'well,  and  almost  wish 
to  write  them  here”;  but  he  does  not  write  them.  He  tells  us, 
too,  that  when  he  was  the  junior  boy  at  Harrow,  the  Head-Master, 
Dr.  Butler,  stopping  him  one  day  in  the  street,  asked  him,  “ with 
all  the  clouds  of  Jove  upon  his  brow,  and  all  the  thunder  in  his 
voice,  whether  it  was  possible  that  Harrow  School  was  disgraced 
by  so  disreputably  dirty  a little  boy.”  Elsewhere  he  recurs  to  this 
terrible  scene,  and  adds  that  “ Dr.  Longley  [the  Head-Master  of  his 
second  Harrow  period]  might  with  equal  justice  have  said  the  same 
thing  any  day — only  that  Dr.  Longley  never  in  his  life  was  able  to 
say  an  ill-natured  word.”  Yet  his  only  revenge  on  Dr.  Butler 
is  to  note,  with  a touch  of  humour  all  his  own.  that  he  “ only 
became  Dean  of  Peterborough,  but  his  successor  lived  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.”  Nor  even  did  the  delights  of  learning 
come  to  cheer  this  comfortless  time.  “ There  were  twelve  years 
of  tuition,”  he  says,  “in  which  I never  knew  a lesson.”  AVhen, 
in  his  twentieth  year,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Post  Office  for 
examination — luckily  for  him  in  those  days  a very  informal  affair 
— he  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  did  not  know  even  his  multipli- 
cation table ; a confession  which  certainly  says  little  for  the 
system  of  education  pursued  at  Harrow  and  Winchester  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers. 

Even  when  he  got  his  clerkship  in  the  Post  Office  he  fared  at 
first  but  little  better.  He  seems  to  have  made  more  friends  among 
his  comrades,  but  the  authorities  still  viewed  him  with  coldness^ 
and  his  chief.  Colonel  Maberly,  apparently  with  something  more 
than  coldness.  And  there  were  domestic  troubles  as  well — troubles 
from  a money-lender,  and  others,  some  of  which  he  made  good  use 
of  afterwards  in  his  novels,  but  which  must  have  been  very  galling 
at  the  time.  His  seven  years  in  the  Secretary’s  Office  at  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand  were  only  one  degree  less  bitter  than  his  years 
at_  school,  and  far  more  dangerous.  To  be  cast  adrift  in  London 
with  no  home,  no  friends,  and  very  little  money  is  dangerous 
schooling  for  a young  fellow  of  generous  temperament  and  a strong 
capacity  for  enjoyment.  Y"et  he  survived  this  ordeal,  too,  and  in 
time  his  chance  came.  At  the  beginning  of  1841  there  had  been 
created  in  the  Post  Office  a new  body  of  officers,  called  surveyor’s 
clerks,  of  whom  two  were  told  off  for  duty  in  Ireland,  One  of 
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these  proved  incapable,  and  Trollope  applied  for  the  place.  Colonel 
Maberly  was  glad,  he  says,  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  so  he 
got  the  appointment,  with  a very  bad  character  from  his  stern 
chief  into  the  bargain.  Then  the  cloud  began  to  lift.  His  income 
rose  at  once  from  90I.  to  400Z. ; he  worked  hard,  and  his  work 
was  appreciated ; he  paid  off  his  debts,  and  managed  to  keep  a 
hunter.  Soon  after  he  married ; and  soon  after  that  he  produced  his 
first  novel,  The  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran.  From  this  time  ho 
went  steadily  onwards  and  upwards,  though  it  was  some  time 
before  he  dared  to  regard  his  pen  as  any  real  source  of  income.  His 
first  book  was  published  in  1847,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years 
old.  “Up  to  the  end  of  1857,”  he  writes,  “ I had  received  55Z. 
for  the  hard  work  of  ten  years  ” ; and  yet  those  years  included 
The  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers.  After  these  came  Doctor 
Thorne — the  plot  of  which  his  brother  gave  him — The  Three 
Clerks,  The  Bertrams,  and  his  book  on  the  West  Indies,  which  we 
are  delighted  to  find  him  reckoning  among  the  best  he  ever 
wrote ; it  wants,  indeed,  both  the  literary  and  the  intellectual 
charm  of  such  work  as  Botlien  and  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross, 
but  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
sensible  little  books  of  travel  ever  written.  With  each  fresh  work 
he  did  better  and  better.  The  novel-reading  world,  he  says,  did 
not  go  mad  about  any  of  these  stories,  but  he  came  to  discover  that 
people  around  him  knew  that  he  had  written  books.  The  reviewers 
began  to  take  notice  of  him ; the  publishers  began  to  number  him 
among  those  who  might  be  expected  to  be  successful.  But  his  first 
real  success  was  with  Framley  Parsonage — the  only  one  of  his 
many  novels  of  which  the  early  chapters  were  published  before  the 
whole  had  been  written — which  was  begun  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  then,  in  January  i860,  just  starting  on 
its  career,  amid  great  expectations,  and  with  the  first  novelist  of 
his  day  for  editor.  After  that  the  clouds  never  gathered  again. 
Some  of  his  novels  were,  of  course,  more  successful  than  others ; 
some  could  hardly  be  called  successful  at  all;  but,  successful 
or  not  with  his  readers,  he  could  always  hold  his  own  with  the 
publishers,  for  after  every  fall  he  seemed  only  to  rise  again 
with  fresh  vigour.  He  estimates  that  in  twenty  years — from 
1859,  that  is,  to  1879 — he  made  by  his  pen  close  upon  70,000!. ; 
the  most  remunerative  of  his  works  being  Can  You  Forgive  Her  ? 
which  was  worth  3,525!.  to  him ; while  Orley  Farm,  The  Small 
House  at  Allington,  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  Phineas  Finn, 
He  Knew  He  JFas  Bight,  and  The  Way  We  Live  Now,  brought 
him  each  3,000!.  or  more.  The  highest  rate  of  pay  he  ever 
received  was  for  The  Claverings,  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
Cornhill  bought  of  him  by  a single  cheque  for  2,800!.;  yet  “I 
doubt  now,”  he  adds,  “whether  any  one  reads  The  Claverings.” 
In  addition  to  his  novels,  thirty-six  in  number  in  the  list  he  him- 
self has  drawn  up,  must  be  counted  his  four  books  of  travel  in  the 
West  Indies,  North  America,  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  South 
Africa ; his  Ccesar  for  Blackwood’s  Series  of  Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers;  and  an  immense  mass  of  miscellaneous  work 
contributed  to  the  Cornhill,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (to  which  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors),  the  St.  Paul's  Magazine 
(which  for  three  years  he  edited,  but  could  not,  he  sorrowfully 
owns,  succeed  in  establishing),  and  the  Fortnightly  Revieiu.  In 
the  supplementary  list  drawn  up  by  his  son  appear  the  titles  of 
•nine  more  works,  including  The  Fixed  Period,  a life  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  a life  of  Cicero,  a volume  of  short  stories,  and  his 
little  book  on  Thackerray,  which  caused,  to  his  great  sorrow,  such 
grievous  offence  in  certain  quarters.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
left  in  manuscript  a novel  called  An  Old  Man's  Love,  and  the 
most  part  of  another.  The  Land  Leaguers,  both  of  which  are 
shortly  to  be  published.  Well  may  he  claim  to  have  written 
more  than  any  other  living  English  author. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  read  these  frank  confessions  with- 
out the  thought  that,  had  Trollope  been  content  to  write  a little  less, 
he  might  have  written  a little  better.  Indeed,  he  himself  was  well 
aware  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  has  a good  deal 
to  say  about  it.  He  came  of  a writing  stock.  His  father,  a grim 
and  disappointed  man,  solaced  himself,  in  every  hour  that  his  per- 
petual troubles  and  his  bad  health  allowed  him,  with  the  com- 
position of  an  interminable  book  on  ecclesiastical  history.  One  of 
his  sisters  had  published  a novel  some  time  before  he  himself  had 
put  pen  to  paper ; his  mother,  who  had  never  written  a line  till 
long  past  middle  age,  produced  114  volumes  before  she  died  in  her 
seventy-seventh  year.  Born  into  such  a family,  he  could  not  but 
write,  and  write  much.  No  man  ever  subscribed  so  thoroughly 
as  he  to  Johnson’s  favourite  theory  of  writing  “ doggedly.”  In 
inspiration  he  was  no  great  believer.  That  a man  should  only 
write  when  in  the  vein,  or  when  the  spirit  moved  him,  was  to 
him  a foolish  thing.  “ To  me,”  he  says,  “ it  would  not  be  more 
absurd  if  the  shoemaker  were  to  wait  for  inspiration,  or  the 
tallow-chandler  for  the  divine  moment  of  melting.  If  the  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  write  has  eaten  too  many  good  things,  or 
has  drunk  too  much,  or  smoked  too  many  cigars — as  men  who 
write  sometimes  will  do — then  his  condition  will  be  unfavour- 
able for  work ; but  so  will  be  the  condition  of  a shoemaker 
who  has  been  similarly  imprudent.”  Then,  he  adds,  “ I was 
once  told  that  the  surest  aid  to  the  writing  of  a book  was  a 
piece  of  cobbler’s  wax  on  my  chair.  I certainly  believe  in  the 
cobbler’s  wax  much  more  than  the  inspiration.”  He  knew  well 
that  it  was  sometimes  sneeringly  said  that  work  such  as  he 
often  produced  might  well  be  done  to  order  as  a shoemaker 
turned  out  his  shoes,  or  a chandler  his  candles.  That  there  is 
work  and  work  he  owns ; he  owns,  too,  that  such  work  as  his 
hardly,  perhaps,  gives  a man  a right  to  speak  “ of  the  strains 


and  impulses  to  which  real  genius  is  exposed.”  Nevertheless, 
he  adds,  “ my  own  experience  tells  me  that  a man  can  always 
do  the  work  for  which  his  brain  is  fitted  if  he  will  give  him- 
self the  habit  of  regarding  his  work  as  a normal  condition  of 
his  life.”  And  he  concludes : — “ I therefore  venture  to  advise 
young  men  who  look  forward  to  authorship  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  even  when  they  propose  that  that  authorship  be  of  the 
highest  class  known,  to  avoid  enthusiastic  rushes  with  their  pens, 
and  to  seat  themselves  at  their  desks  day  by  day  as  though 
they  were  lawyer’s  clerks ; and  so  let  them  sit  until  the  allotted 
task  shall  be  accomplished.”  In  all  this  there  is  much  good 
sense.  The  whole  gist  of  the  argument  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
words  the  tvork  for  which  his  hrain  is  fitted.  When  a man 
has  once  found  that  out,  he  will  probably  have  found  out  also 
how  best  he  may  do  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  Trollope’s  sys- 
tem suited  him  best,  and  that  under  any  other  he  would  have 
done  no  better,  and  much  less.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  while 
working  he  did  the  best  that  circumstances  allowed  him.  He 
worked,  as  he  played,  with  his  whole  heart ; at  his  desk,  in  the 
hunting-field,  in  the  post-office,  in  society,  he  equally  abhorred  all 
half-measures.  Without  his  wonderful  power  of  throwing  his 
whole  being  into  the  present  hour,  he  could  never  have  done  what 
he  did  within  the  time  allotted  to  him.  But  to  argue  that  every 
one  could  do  the  same  if  he  chose  is  perilous  doctrine.  Probably 
very  few  who  might  attempt  to  follow  his  plan  would  do  one-half 
as  good  work  as  Trollope  did ; but  he  himself,  one  can  hardly  help 
suspecting,  had  he  allowed  some  modifications  in  it,  might  have 
done  better.  Yet,  after  all,  no  arguments  on  this  score  can  ever 
reach  a definite  conclusion.  In  theory,  of  course,  we  all  admit  that 
men  should  live  to  work ; but  in  practice  how  few,  of  those  at  any 
rate  who  follow  the  profession  of  letters,  but  have  found  that  they 
must  work  to  live ! 

The  chapters  in  which  Trollope  has  permitted  himself  to  speak 
critically  of  his  profession,  and  of  those  who  followed  it  with 
him,  will  not  please  everybody.  Many,  for  example,  will  fulminate 
against  his  theory  that  a good  plot  is  “the  most  insignificant 
part  of  a tale” — though  Mr.  Howells  will,  of  course,  be  enchanted. 
Others,  again,  will  be  furious  at  his  rather  low  estimate  of  Dickens, 
and  his  very  high  estimate  of  Thackeray.  Such  things  will,  of 
course,  please  or  displease  his  readers  exactly  as  they  may  happen  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  their  own  personal  feelings.  How  many  of 
us,  when  we  call  this  critic  a good  one  and  that  a bad  one,  mean 
more  than  that  we  disagree  with  the  one  and  agree  with  the  other  ? 
But,  in  truth,  Trollope  had  not,  as  he  himself  knew  well  enough,  the 
critical  faculty ; to  speak  impersonally  of  his  fellow-workers  was 
not  possible  to  a man  of  such  strong  capacities  for  liking  and  dis- 
liking— though  the  latter  it  will,  we  think,  be  owned  he  allowed 
himself  to  exercise  but  very  sparingly.  Nevertheless  he  had  one 
quality  of  great  use  to  a critic,  though  the  present  age  hardly 
seems  to  think  so ; he  had  a large  natural  gift  of  common  sense. 
For  this  reason  we  think  these  chapters  deserve  to  be  read ; and 
if  any  one  may  happen  to  turn  to  them  a quarter  of  a century 
hence  he  may  possibly  be  astonished  to  find  how  near  the  world’s 
voice  has  gone  to  confirm  the  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of 
Anthony  Trollope. 

Of  the  man  himself,  drawn,  as  he  is,  to  the  very  life  in  these 
volumes,  it  can  scarcely  now  be  needful  to  say  much.  Some 
readers  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  there  is  no  word  to  show  that  he  ever  did  a kind  action  to 
any  human  being.  But  with  those  who  really  knew  him  there 
will  be  no  surprise.  It  was  as  impossible  for  Trollope  to  talk 
of  such  things  as  it  was  for  him  to  avoid  doing  them;  pro- 
bably there  never  lived  a man  who  more  consistently  acted  up 
to  the  maxim  that  the  left  hand  should  not  know  what  the 
right  hand  does.  He  could  pour  forth  torrents  of  words  on  every 
conceivable  subject  at  every  conceivable  season ; but  on  this  one 
subject  alone  no  man  ever  heard  a word  from  his  mouth,  though 
of  the  good  actions  of  others  he  would  talk  as  long  as  any  one 
cared  to  listen.  He  has  been  somewhat  ill-naturedly  described 
as  “ banging  about  the  world  ” ; and  no  doubt  his  energy  was 
something  tremendous.  In  society  he  was  fond,  like  Johnson, 
of  “ tossing  and  goring.”  He  dearly  loved  an  argument ; “ deli- 
cious feuds”  he  calls  some  of  his  controversies  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Post  Office.  But  beneath  this  rather  pugnacious  exterior, 
all  who  knew  him  knew  that  there  beat  one  of  the  gentlest, 
the  truest,  the  most  att'ectionate  of  hearts.  Indeed,  the  words  in 
which  he  has  recorded  his  love  for  one  of  his  friends,  who  un- 
happily has  not  lived  to  read  them,  will  stand  fdr  his  own  portrait 
better  than  any  others  we  can  choose : — “ A man  rough  of 
tongue,  brusque  in  his  manners,  odious  to  those  who  disliked  him, 
somewhat  inclined  to  tyranny,  he  was  the  prince  of  friends,  honest 
as  the  sun,  and  as  open-handed  as  Charity  itself.” 


THE  ANCIENT  EMPIRES  OP  THE  EAST." 

“ TTN  studies  which  are  growing  day  by  day,  and  continually 
-L  revealing  some  new  fact,  or  correcting  some  previous  mis- 
conception, it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  our  existing  knowledge 
every  now  and  then,  and  see  exactly  what  is  the  point  to  which 
our  researches  have  brought  us.”  So  Mr.  Sayce  writes  in  the 
preface  to  his  new  edition  of  the  first  three  books  of  Herodotus. 
This  work  is  sure  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  classical  scholars  who 

♦ The  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East  (Herodotus  I. — HI.)  With  Notes, 
Introduction,  and  Appendices,  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  Deputy-Professor  of  Com- 
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are  interested  in  the  obscure  beginnings  of  Greek  life  in  the  histo- 
rical period.  It  is  Greek  life,  after  all,  that  chiefly  concerns  us, 
and  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians  are  mainly  of  in- 
terest to  us  so  far  as  they  influenced  the  Greeks.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  be  much  exercised  about  the  names  and  dynasties  of 
kings,  about  the  wars,  famines,  plagues,  and  conquests  which  ran 
their  course  among  the  Eastern  nations.  On  these  matters,  as  Mr. 
Sayce  proves,  the  Oriental  inscriptions  and  monuments  do  contain 
much  information  for  which  we  look  vainly  to  Herodotus.  But 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  records  in  language  of  undying 
charm  the  precise  impression  which  the  power  and  learning  and 
manners  of  the  East  made  on  intelligent  Greeks  when  Greece  had 
just  awakened  to  full  national  consciousness.  This  testimony  to 
the  perhaps  prejudiced  classical  student  is  worth  more  than 
exact  information  as  to  who  dug  this  canal  or  took  that  city. 
Eor  this  reason,  and  even  more  because  of  the  extraordinary 
charm  of  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  the  classical  student  will 
always  value  him  much  more  highly  than  be  is  esteemed  by 
Mr.  Sayce.  To  Mr.  Sayce  (whose  own  comments  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  and  vivacious)  Herodotus  is  only  an  ignorant,  pre- 
tentious, jealous,  and  even  mendacious  Greek,  who  had  travelled 
a good  deal,  had  picked  up  a quantity  of  folk-lore  and  gossip  from 
“ dragomen,”  and  who  tried  to  make  the  most  of  his  material, 
and  to  depreciate  his  predecessors,  such  as  Hecataeus. 

Mr.  Sayce  has  a very  good  right  to  his  opinion,  as  he  has 
travelled  over  most  of  the  lands  described  by  Herodotus,  as 
he  can  read  inscriptions  which  were  to  Herodotus  mere  hopeless 
puzzles,  and  as  he  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  modern  criticism. 
Yet  we  could  wish  he  was  less  hard  on  the  “malignity”  of 
Herodotus,  whom  he  seems  to  regard  more  as  “ the  Father  of 
Lies”  than  the  “Father  of  History.”  Mr.  Sayce’s  criticisms  almost 
reduce  Herodotus  to  the  level  of  Mandeville,  and,  like  Mandeville, 
he  appears  to  Mr.  Sayce  to  have  tried  to  give  the  impression  that 
he  had  been  in  far  countries  where  be  had  never  really  set 
foot.  After  enumerating  the  old  opponents  of  Herodotus — Otesias, 
Manetho,  Harpocration,  Strabo,  Lucian,  the  Pseudo  Plutarch, 
and  Josephus — Mr.  Sayce  says,  “it  is  only  wonderful  that  with 
all  this  Herodotus  continued  to  be  read.”  Why,  all  the  Jews, 
geographers,  and  Persian  medical  men  in  the  world  could  not 
pluck  a leaf  from  the  wreaths  of  the  nine  Muses  of  Herodotus. 
He  continued  to  be  read  because  he  offered  such  splendid  reading. 
This  is  a literary,  not  a scientifie,  estimate  ; but  how  worthless 
are  our  shifting  sciences  compared  with  the  immortal  delight  of 
literature ! 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Sayce  to  give  a brief  abstract  of  his  reasons 
for  thinking  Herodotus  not  only  untrustworthy,  but  consciously 
dishonest.  First,  Herodotus  lived  in  a regular  literary  age,  and 
had  all  the  jealousies  of  the  true  literary  man.  Thus  he  quotes 
the  older  Greek  poets,  because  his  education  had  comprised  what 
modern  schoolboys  call  “ a good  deal  of  rep  ” — that  is,  he  had 
committed  much  ancient  poetry  to  heart.  Sophocles  he  did  not 
quote,  because  Sophocles  was  “ the  fashionable  tragedian  of  the 
day,”  and,  therefore,  “ his  tragedies  had  not  formed  part  of  the 
school  education  of  Herodotus ; he  had  learned  no  passages  from 
them,  and  consequently  was  unable  to  quote  them.”  This  is  pre- 
cisely as  if  we  were  to  say  that  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poems  formed  no 
part  of  a modern  writer’s  school  education,  and  that  “conse- 
quently” a modern  writer  could  not  quote  Mr.  Swinburne. 
Again  we  read,  “ nor  did  a knowledge  of  a poet  about  whom 
every  one  was  talking  bring  with  it  the  same  reputation  for 
learning  as  a knowledge  of  prehistoric  worthies  like  Musseos  or 
Bakis.” 

So  much  for  Herodotus  and  contemporary  poets.  As  to  con- 
temporary y)rosateM?'s,  “his  chief  aim  was  to  use  their  materials 
without  letting  the  fact  be  known.”  Thus  Herodotus  is  distinctly 
hard  on  Hecatseus,  to  whom  “it  is  certain  that  he  is  largely  in- 
debted for  his  information.”  He  stole  his  account  of  the  crocodile 
and  the  phoenix  from  Hecatseus,  or  so  at  least  said  Porphyry, 
who  at  the  same  time,  be  it  observed,  accused  Hellanicus  of  “ lift- 
ing ” from  Herodotus.  It  would  be  more  charitable  to  suppose 
that  both  Hecatseus  and  Herodotus  got  much  the  same  account  of 
the  crocodile  and  the  phoenix  from  their  Egyptian  informants. 
Another  crime.  Herodotus  often  refuses  to  mention  the  name  of 
a god  from  reasons  of  reverence.  The  god  is  Osiris,  and  Mr. 
Sayce  supposes  that  Herodotus  never  really  “caught  the  name 
exactly  when  taking  notes,  but  instead  of  confessing  the  fact 
deliberately  deceives  his  readers.”  It  appears  to  us  that  as 
Herodotus  recognized  Osiris  in  Dionysus  (which  Mr.  Sayce 
admits),  he  might  have  gone  on  calling  him  “ Dionysus  ” had  he 
not  really  been  restrained  by  some  scruple  no  longer  intelligible  to 
us.  In  Book  II.  1 71,  his  remark  is  “there  are  graves  of  him 
whom  I think  it  impious  to  mention  in  this  matter,”  “ yet  else- 
where,” objects  Mr.  Sayce,  “Herodotus  has  no  scruples  about 
mentioning  Osiris  under  his  Greek  name,  Dionysos.”  The  scruple, 
whatever  it  was,  arose,  we  fancy,  eVi  toiovtco  Trprjynan.  Further, 
Herodotus  tries  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  had  been  in 
Upper  Egypt,  though  he  had  never  “ ascended  the  Nile  higher 
than  the  Fayum.”  He  behaves  in  the  same  way  about  Babylon, 
where  Mr.  Sayce  thinks  (on  evidence  which  is  not  very  convincing) 
that  Herodotus  never  found  himself.  In  Egypt  “ he  had  no  intro- 
ductions to  cultivated  natives  ” (except  one,  Mr.  Sayce  should  have 
said,  II.  28).  He  was  “ left  at  the  mercy  of  half-caste  drago- 
men,” who,  elsewhere,  are  “ custodians  of  the  Temples.”  This  is 
a somewhat  too  modern  way  of  speaking.  True,  Herodotus  calls 
the  dragomen  “priests”;  but  that  is  only  his  way.  Unlucky 
Herodotus ! 


klr.  Sayce’s  plan  is  to  print,  with  notes,  the  first  three  books  of 
Herodotus,  and  to  add  appendices  on  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Persia, 
Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  In  his  notes  the  chief  defects  appear  to 
be  a certain  dogmatism  in  the  treatment  of  the  myths  referred  to, 
and  a disposition  to  introduce  hypothetical  statements  about  the 
Hittites.  An  example  occurs  I.  1 7 1,  note  I.  Herodotus  says  the 
Carians  set  the  example  of  wearing  crests  on  their  shields,  klr. 
Sayce  conjectures,  “perhaps”  these  devices  were  “originally 
Hittite  hieroglyphs.”  This  is  a very  needless  guess ; the  badges 
were  probably  representations  of  animals,  as  in  all  heraldry.  Com- 
bined with  the  assurance  of  the  general  tone  there  is,  on  some 
main  points,  a lack  of  consistency,  as  we  think,  in  the  opinions 
advanced.  We  admit  that  we  are  “ blue-moulded  for  want  of  a 
fight  ” with  Mr.  Sayce  on  the  Homeric  question,  to  which  there  is 
here  pretty  frequent  reference.  Mr.  Sayce  has  expressed  his  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Paley  in  the  opinion  that  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  as  we  have  them,  are  not  earlier  than  the  period  of 
Pericles,  when  they  were  “ modernized  ” to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  time.  Herodotus,  it  is  true,  quotes  the  Iliad  and  (if  the 
passage  is  not  spurious)  the  Odyssey  (Herodot.  II.  ii6),  and 
his  text  is  our  text.  But  Mr,  Sayce  lias  elsewhere  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  Homer  of  Herodotus  is  not  that  of 
Plato,  which  is  ours.  How  two  poems  came  to  be  altered 
between  the  date  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Plato  (especially 
as  the  passages  quoted  are  identical  in  our  version  and  that 
of  Herodotus)  we  fail  to  understand.  As  hard  is  it  to  see 
how  the  people  who  altered  the  poems  “ modernized”  them, 
when  we  find  that,  in  the  age  of  Aristophanes,  the  epics,  far  from 
being  modernized,  were  full  of  obscurity  caused  by  antiquated 
expressions.  Mr.  Paley  appears  to  have  been  led  to  such  views  as 
these  from  disbelief  in  the  early  Greek  use  of  books.  But  Mr. 
Sayce  believes  in  the  Abu  Simbel  inscription,  which  shows,  as  he 
says,  that  ordinary  Greek  soldiers  could  write  in  the  time  of 
Psammetichus.  He  does  not,  like  Mr.  Paley,  say  the  inscription 
is  a hoax,  or  invent  a new  Psammetichus  for  the  occasion.  He 
believes  in  the  “ library  ” of  Pisistratus,  he  believes  that  the  Greek 
poets  “were  the  text  on  which  the  teaching  of  ypdppara  was 
based,”  a teaching  earlier  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  inscrip- 
tion) than  the  sixth  century.  Thus  his  premisses  may  be  called 
the  contradiction  of  Mr.  Paley’s  premisses,  yet  his  conclusion  is 
the  same.  If  Pisistratus  had  a library,  if  letters  were  commonly 
understood,  if  poets  were  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing,  how  could  the  Homeric  poems,  of  which  Greece  was  so 
proud,  escape  being  entrusted  to  manuscripts  till  the  age  of 
Pericles  ? There  is  a minor  point  on  which  Mr.  Sayce  appears 
to  contradict  himself  so  completely  that  German  critics  may 
be  forced  to  maintain  that  there  are  two  Mr.  Sayces.  In  his 
notes  to  I.  68,  Mr.  Sayce  infers  that  “ iron  forging  was  a novelty  to 
the  Spartans  ” in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  fact,  he 
says,  bears  upon  the  date  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  are 
well  acquainted  with  iron,  and  Mr.  Sayce  has  further  inferred 
(in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  1883)  that  the  Homeric  references 
to  iron  must  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
But,  in  his  note  on  1. 25,  Mr.  Sayce  shows  he  is  aware  that  Glaucus 
of  Chios  (whose  period  is  certainly  much  earlier  than  b.c.  550)  was 
supposed  to  have  invented  the  soldering  of  iron.  Thus  Herodotus 
throws  the  date  of  a subsidiary  invention  connected  with  iron  back 
to  an  indefinite  period  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
thus  the  evidence  as  to  the  late  date  of  the  passages  about  iron  in 
Homer  is  overthrown.  Still  more  odd,  Mr.  Sayce,  in  his  note  on 
I.  64,  speaks  of  “ the  iron  rings  retained  at  Sparta”  as  “ the  pre- 
vious medium  of  exchange  ” before  Pheidon  of  Argus  introduced 
coinage.  If  this  is  Mr.  Sayce’s  opinion,  he  imagines  that  Sparta 
had  iron  rings  for  money  before  Pheidon,  and  yet  that,  before  tbe 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  forging  of  iron  was  unknown  to 
Sparta.  In  his  note  on  I.  68  he  declares  that  the  tale  of  the 
Spartan’s  surprise  at  the  spectacle  of  a smithy  “ effectually  disposes 
of  the  legend  which  ascribed  to  Lykurgos  {sic),  the  introduction 
of  iron  rings  into  Sparta  as  a medium  of  exchange,”  and  he  refers 
to  his  own  note  on  I.  55,  meaning  I.  65.  In  that  note  we  find  that 
Lycurgus  “ is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  which  was  unknown  in  Greece  till  the  age  of  Pheidon,  the 
iron  rings  retained  at  Sparta  being  the  previous  medium  of  exchange 
throughout  the  country.”  Now  what  does  Mr.  Sayce  mean  ? In 
his  note  on  I.  65  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  iron  rings  ascribed  to 
the  invention  of  Lycurgus  were  really  a medium  of  exchange  once 
common  to  the  whole  of  Greece  and  which  survived  in  Sparta.  In 
his  note  to  I.  68  he  declares  that  iron  was  unknown  to  Sparta  till 
centuries  after  Pheidon,  and  this  “ disposes  of  the  legend  which 
ascribed  to  Lykurgos  the  introduction  of  iron  rings  into  Sparta  as 
a medium  of  exchange.”  Whatever  Mr.  Sayce  may  mean,  the 
statement  about  Glaucus  of  Chios  is  conclusive  against  his  theory 
of  the  late  introduction  of  iron  into  Greece,  and  of  the  lateness  of 
the  passages  in  the  Homeric  poems  which  refer  to  iron. 

We  have  complained  that  Mr.  Sayce  is  a little  dogmatic,  and 
at  the  same  time  a little  vague,  in  his  references  to  mythology. 
To  our  mind  recent  Oriental  studies  have  thrown  scanty  light,  if 
any,  on  the  mythology  of  Greece.  Here  is  an  example.  In  note  3 
on  II.  52  Mr.  Sayce  writes: — “Dionysos  was  certo’nfy  of  later 
importation,  and  came  from  the  East,  either  from  the  Phoenicians 
or  from  the  Hittites.”  In  note  5 on  II.  146  Mr.  Sayce  speaks  of 
“ the  name  of  Dionysos  {perhaijs  the  "Vedic  dyunishe,  ‘ day  and 
night  ’ — Max  MiiUer).”  How  can  Dionysos  be  either  Hittite  or 
Phoenician,  and  also  Vedie  ? Or  are  his  character  and  attributes 
Hittite  or  Phoenician  certainly,  while  his  name  is  perhaps  Vedie  ? 
Herodotus  recognized  the  story  of  the  mutilated  Dionysus  in  that 
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of  the  mutilated  Osiris,  and  (like  other  later  Greeks)  could  not 
hut  perceive  the  practical  • identity  of  Greek  and  Egyptian 
mysteries.  He  concluded,  and  the  conclusion  was  natural,  that 
the  Greek  legend  and  the  Greek  mysteries  had  keen  brought  from 
Egypt.  But  we  are  now  acquainted  with  so  many  similar 
mysteries  and  myths  among  scattered  savage  races  that  it  is  not 
very  rash  to  attribute  them  to  the  identical  workings  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  savage  state.  Mr.  Sayce  accepts  the  totemistic  ex- 

?ilanation  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  animal  worship ; but  he  is  of 
ittle  service  when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
anthropomorphic  gods  out  of  the  zoomorphic  stage.  We  are  dis- 
appointed, too,  with  his  treatment  of  the  Osiris  myth  {Appendix, 
p.  341).  He  regards  it  as  solar,  though  it  is  difficult  indeed 
to  see  how  that  interpretation  answers  better  than  those 
discussed  and  dismissed  by  Plutarch.  What  we  expected  to  find 
was  a history  of  the  myth  from  the  monuments.  But  Mr.  Sayce 
merely  writes,  “ The  oldest  and  most  widespread  of  these  myths 
was  that  embodied  in  the  legend  of  Osiris.”  But  how  old,  in  the 
monuments,  is  the  legend  of  the  box,  the  mutilation,  and  the  rest 
of  it  ? The  name  of  Osiris,  we  understand,  occurs  as  early  as  the 
Fourth  Dynasty ; but  where  is  the  earliest  record  or  illustration 
of  his  myth  ? As  far  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Sayce,  the  religion 
and  mythology  of  Egypt  remain  almost  as  puzzling  as  ever,  save 
for  the  light  thrown  by  the  totem  theory  on  animal  worship. 
We  have  another  little  quarrel  with  Mr.  Sayce.  He  writes 
(II.  172,  note  3)  : — “The  human  sacrifices  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Lykaeos  indicate  the  existence  of  a non-Aryan  population  in 
Arkadia.”  Why?  . What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that 
Aryans  are  a race  apart,  not  guilty  of  human  sacrifices?  The 
Brahmanas  and  Vedas  not  only  contain  legends  of  Aryan  human 
sacrifice,  but  a long  myth  on  the  various  processes  of  commuta- 
tion of  the  rite.  There  is  a good  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject  in  Satapatha  Brahmana  {Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East,  xii. 
pp.  50>  5*)  in-  Muirs  Sanskrit  Texts,  Greece  abounded  not 
only  in  legends  of  human  sacrifice,  but  retained  till  very  late 
times  not  only  commutations  of  the  rite,  but  the  rite  itself.  Cer- 
tainly the  Aryan  races,  as  they  grew  polished,  rejected  the  custom, 
but  not  less  certainly  they  originally  were  addicted  to  human 
sacrifice. 

We  have  not  nearly  exhausted  our  differences  with  Mr.  Sayce  on 
subjects  wherewith  we  have  some  slight  acquaintance.  It  remains 
however  to  thank  him  for  so  much  information  as  his  appendices 
and  notes  contain  on  subjects  concerning  which  information  had 
previously  to  be  sought  in  obscure  and  learned  periodicals.  His 
remarks  are  invariably  readable  and  even  vivacious ; and,  however 
much  we  may  dissent  from  his  opinions,  they  are  opinions  which  no 
one  can  afford  to  neglect.  But,  from  the  language  of  Herodotus  to 
the  latest  Hittite  inscription,  how  obscure  do  these  topics  remain. 
We  have  still  to  wait  long  before  the  secrets  of  the  Eastern 
empires  and  of  the  early  times  of  Greece  are  revealed.  “ Mis- 
conceptions,” as  Mr.  Sayce  says,  “ are  being  corrected  day  by  day.” 
How  many  of  the  most  “ advanced  ” conclusions  of  the  hour 
to-morrow  will  show  to  be  misconceptions ! It  required  consider- 
able literary  courage,  as  well  as  knowledge,  to  “ take  stock  ” of 
this  fluctuating  material,  and  Mr.  Sayce  has  deserved  our  grati- 
tude for  the  general  attempt,  however  we  may  (and  do)  rebel 
against  individual  conclusions. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  Herodotus  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  ancient  Greece.  His  Ohaldsean  and  Hittite  learning  must  be 
left  to  other  critics.  But  we  need  not  suppose,  as  Mr.  Sayce  seems 
to  do(p.  393),  that  Greek  myths  which  resemble  Babylonian  myths 
were  in  any  way  borrowed  (through  Phoenicians  and  Hittites  of 
course)  from  Babylon.  Myths  just  as  like  those  of  Greece  as  the 
Babylonian  tales  occur  among  Australians  and  Andaman  Islanders, 
who  knew  not  the  Hittites. 


WITHOUT  GOD.* 

That  Mr.  Percy  Greg,  after  taking  to  novel-writing  for  some 
years  with  a very  considerable  measure  of  success,  should  now 
return  to  the  austerer  line  of  The  Devil's  Advocate  will  only 
surprise  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
charm  exercised  by  abstract  subjects  on  those  who  once  allow 
themselves  to  discuss  them.  The  most  paradoxical,  but  not  the 
least  brilliant,  exponent  of  the  French  Aufkldrung  once  assured 
his  readers  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  himself  up  occasionally  to 
diversions  more  perilous  than  novel-writing,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  dangerous  “ obsession  ” which  divine  philosophy  exercised  on 
him.  Other  people,  perhaps  less  brilliant  if  not  less  paradoxical 
than  La  Mettrie,  have  in  more  recent  days  decided  that  the 
attraction  of  discussing  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge,  and  kindred 
matters  is  one  which  is  only  to  be  safely  resisted  by  flight.  To 
speak  with  no  touch  of  flippancy,  there  is  something  in  all  the 
subjects  that  go,  in  popular  phrase,  by  the  name  of  meta- 
physical which  is  almost  prohibitive  of  mere  flirtation  with  them. 
Opium  itself  is  not  more  certain  of  the  renewed  allegiance  of  all 
those  who,  having  once  acquainted  themselves  with  it,  do  not 
confine  their  acquaintance  within  the  most  formal  bounds. 

The  range  of  Without  God,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  that  of  The  Devil's  Advocate.  According  to  its 
plan,  politics  and  what  is  barbarously  called  sociology  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  excluded,  though  in  practice  Mr.  Greg  has  not  been 
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able  to  keep  his  favourite  questions  of  American  and  English  poli- 
tics entirely  out  of  the  memorial.  The  subject  proper  is  the 
ethical  and  theological  developments  and  capacities  of  what  is 
popularly  called  Agnosticism.  The  characters  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  former  book.  “ The  author  ” himself,  though  he  is 
introduced  under  that  eidolon,  takes  but  a small  part ; and,  as  far 
as  any  one  may  be  said  to  take  the  lead,  it  is  Cleveland,  a Theist 
and  Conservative,  who  falls  short  of  what  is  commonly  called 
orthodo.xy  only  from  an  incapacity  to  accept  what  are  also  com- 
monly called  the  Christian  evidences.  Vere,  the  orthodox  cleric, 
has  but  a minor  role,  Lestrange,  pessimist,  and  what  may  be  called 
Nihilist  in  philosophy,  but  Tory  in  politics,  delights  himself 
equally  in  affirming  his  total  disbelief  of  the  ordinary  creeds,  and 
in  upsetting,  partly  by  cynicism  and  paradox,  partly  % argument, 
the  counter  constructions  of  Sterne  and  Merton,  the  former  an 
Agnostic  with  a touch  of  Positivism,  which  does  not  extend  to 
the  full  swallowing  of  Comtist  religion,  the  latter  a disciple  of 
Saint  Auguste  and  Sainte  Clotilde  in  the  fullest  sense. 

It  is  probable  that  a writer  of  Mr.  Percy  Greg’s  intellectual 
power  is  fully  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  form  of  dialogue, 
and  there  is  not  much  need  to  insist  on  them  for  his  benefit.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  merely  as  critics,  however,  we  confess  that  to 
our  minds  much  more  is  lost  than  is  gained  by  deferring  to  the 
revival  of  a taste  which  is,  under  present  circumstances  of  thought 
and  history,  factitious.  The  frivolous  public  which  likes  to  think 
that  it  is  not  frivolous  may  buy  and  read  Symposia,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Symposium  proper  are  not  present  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  Plato  could  not  resist  the  habit 
of  setting  up  very  tottering  ninepins  and  bowling  at  them  with 
very  heavy  and  straightly  aimed  bowls;  yet  the  philosophical 
disputes  of  Plato’s  day  were  mere  academic  exercises  compared  to 
ours,  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  importance  of  their 
subjects,  but  as  regards  the  temper  of  the  disputants.  The  dialogue 
in  literature  as  in  life  necessitates  an  atmosphere  of  serenity,  and 
serenity  is  the  last  thing  that  the  modern  reasoner  can  boast  of. 
Whether  he  is  on  the  orthodox  side  or  the  unorthodox,  whether 
he  is  arguing  for  science  or  for  religion,  for  democracy  or  for 
aristocracy,  for  eternal  and  immutable  morality  or  for  a morality 
based  on  all  sorts  of  philosophic  afterthoughts,  he  is  like  Pere 
Duchene,  he  is  quite  unmentionably  in  a rage  if  he  is  earnest  at 
all.  It  may  be  a rage  of  zeal  or  a rage  of  fear,  a rage  of  destruc- 
tion or  a rage  of  defence,  but  it  is  always,  or  almost  always,  a 
rage.  Now  rage  is  not  the  mood  of  the  dialogist.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  though  there  is  much  that  is  acute  and  much  that  is 
valuable  in  this  volume,  the  brief  introduction,  in  which  the  author 
speaks  in  his  proper  person  and  without  interlocutors,  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable  part.  In  these  half-dozen  pages  the  author 
puts  what  may  be  called  his  Conservative  pessimism  very  well. 
As  an  observer  he  thinks,  and  boldly  says  that  he  thinks,  that 
“ all  is  going  to  the  worse  in  this  worst  of  all  intelligible  worlds.” 
As  a disputant  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  ought  not  to  go  to 
the  worse,  and  that  in  theology  as  in  politics,  in  ethics  as  in 
sociology,  the  public  is  letting  itself  be  carried  away  by  reasons 
“ intelligible  to  but  not  appreciable  by  it.”  This  latter  distinction, 
though  it  may  seem  at  first  super-subtle,  is  both  a sound  and  a valu- 
able one,  and  we  rather  wish  that  Mr.  Greg  had  devoted  more  space 
than  he  has  devoted  in  the  body  of  his  book  to  working  it  out  and 
applying  it.  It  is,  for  instance,  indisputable  that,  putting  the 
scientific  truth  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  Darwinism  quite  out 
of  question,  the  intelligibility  of  the  evolution  theory,  the  ease  with 
which  it  commends  itself  to  a tolerably  capable  understanding,  the 
facility  with  which  it  furnishes  keys  to  all  sorts  of  locks,  keys 
which  at  any  rate  turn  round  to  admiration,  are  things  likely  in  the 
case  of  all  but  very  acute  minds  to  obscure  altogether  the  really 
important  and  initial  questions  of  the  evidence  for  it  and  of  its 
bearing  on  dogmas  and  systems  which  it  is  popularly  supposed, 
almost  without  inquiry,  to  supersede.  The  phenomenon  is  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  was  illustrated  just  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  the  popularity  of  asso- 
ciationist  psychology  ; it  was  illustrated  before  that  by  the  popu- 
larity of  various  forms  of  Kantian  or  sub-Kantian  criticism  ; it  has 
been  illustrated  ever  since  Thales  and  Zeno  of  Elea,  as  well  as  in 
all  probability  long  before  them.  To  “ explain  all  the  while  in  a 
popular  style  which  the  public  can  well  understand  ” has  always 
been  a very  different  thing  from  proving  that  the  explanation  is  a 
true  one,  a still  other  thing  from  proving  that  it  is  the  only  one. 
In  emphasizing  the  difference,  Mr.  Greg  has  done  much  service; 
more,  we  venture  to  think,  than  he  has  done  by  the  more  detailed 
and  positive  examination  of  such  subjects  as  his  chapter-heads 
(“Chance  or  Creation,”  “Morals  of  Probability,”  “ The  Paradox 
of  Positivism,”  &c.)  indicate. 

In  the  hanging  of  these,  however,  there  is  a very  largo  amount 
of  excellent  criticism,  though  perhaps  rather  too  much  space  is 
devoted  to  Positivism  proper — a school  of  thought  which  in  Eng- 
land at  least  confesses  its  impossibility  by  rarely  or  never  finding 
a frank  and  whole-hearted  champion.  The  best  criticism  of  all 
both  on  this  and  other  points  comes  from  the  Tory  Nihilist 
Lestrange.  But  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most  orthodox 
reader  not  to  feel  that  Messrs.  Sterne  and  Merton  are  very  poor 
creatures.  A Legitimist  and  a High  Churchman,  with  the  spirit 
of  the  game  highly  developed  in  him,  might  even  feel  inclined  to 
cry  “ Give  me  the  daggers  ” on  their  side  out  of  pure  Quixotism 
and  natural  inclination  to  help  babes  and  sucklings.  This  is  the 
incurable  vice  of  the  dialogue ; whatever  the  spectator  may  do,  the 
author  never  can  make  up  his  mind  to  “ let  the  Whig  dogs  have 
the  best  of  it,”  or  even  to  let  them  make  a good  fight.  Again,  Mr. 
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Greg’s  pessimism  makes  him  claim  and  receive  general  assent  to  some 
very  doubtful  propositions.  For  instance,  Cleveland  says,  comparing 
the  present  with  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  that  “ Then  to  express 
unbelief  was  to  invite  insult,”  while  now  it  is  quite  different. 
Now  as  we  read  this  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  a passage  in 
Mr.  Mozley’s  Eeminiscences,  where  it  is  related  how  Macaulay 
once  told  Samuel  Wilberforce,  then  a hoy,  that  “ Not  two  hun- 
dred men  in  London  believed  in  the  Bible.”  Admitting  that 
Macaulay,  fresh  from  Holland  House  and  the  society  of  men  like 
Allen,  may  have  exaggerated,  his  statement  may  fairly  be  pitted 
against  that  of  Mr.  Greg’s  Cleveland.  And,  if  any  one  says  that 
this  was  fifty,  not  twenty-five,  years  ago,  the  pessimist  case  is 
weakened,  not  bettered,  h'or,  if  there  was  any  difference  between 
fifty  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  consisted  in  the  fact  of  a 
wave  of  religious  sentiment  having  passed  over  the  English  world 
meanwhile.  The  historical  student  need  not  be  by  any  means  an 
optimist  to  see  that  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  fashionable  doubt  and  fashionable  orthodoxy  have 
continually  repeated  themselves.  Again,  Cleveland  says,  and  no- 
body contradicts  him,  “ To-day  I should  be  thought  a fool  by 
every  man  under  forty,  and  many  of  my  own  age  or  older,  if  I 
objected  to  having  Ida’s  [his  wife’s]  photograph  exhibited  in  every 
window  in  Regent  Street.”  Now  the  strongest  possible  dislike — 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  strengthen  ours — to  a most  offensive 
fashion  ought  not  to  blind  any  man  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
enormous  exaggeration.  Even  at  its  height,  it  was  rare,  among 
the  upper  and  middle  class  at  any  rate,  to  find  anything  but 
disgust  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the  few  people  who  lent 
themselves  to  it.  Yet,  again,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  how 
a man  of  Mr.  Greg’s  knowledge  can  make  one  of  his  characters  say, 
once  more  uncontradicted,  “ that  fifty  or  thirty  years  ago  men 
of  notoriously  evil  character  and  life  were,  as  a rule,  excluded  from 
society,  were  almost  invariably  hooted  from  the  hustings  and  the 
stage.”  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  remind  him  that  fifty  years 
ago  George  IV.  was  j ust  dead  and  the  Marquess  of  Steyne  was  still 
alive.  We  are  as  far  removed  as  any  one  can  be  from  the  idle 
folly  of  thinking  ourselves  better  than  our  fathers,  or  wiser.  In 
fact,  we  believe  that  we  are  rather  foolisher,  but  we  pretty 
certainly  are  not  worse,  unless  all  the  satirists  and  most  of  the  his- 
torians of  the  last  three  hundred — we  might  say  the  last  three 
thousand — years  have  been  in  a tale  to  tell  lies. 

At  the  same  time,  if  Mr.  Greg  errs  by  this  excessive  pessimism, 
which  tinges  all  his  characters  except  the  two  booby-positivists,  he 
has  much  wisdom  and  acuteness  in  his  pages.  In  arguing  the  conse- 
quences of  relaxation  of  principle  on  some  ticklish  points  of  morality, 
he  speaks  with  a boldness  and  truth  to  which  we  can  hardly  remem- 
ber any  match,  except,  curiously  enough,  in  a very  different  person, 
arguing  from  a very  diff’erent  standpoint — namely,  Helvetius. 
His  remarks  on  the  kind  of  parody  of  religious  sentiment,  religious 
terminology,  religious  methods  of  thought,  which  some  anti-reli- 
gious persons  seem  half-unconsciously  to  afifect,  are,  if  not  novel 
(they  could  not  well  be  that),  very  forcible  and  just.  That  as  far 
as  any  personal  creed  ascribabie  to  the  author  can  be  got  out  of 
the  book,  Mr.  Greg  will  satisfy  nobody,  does  not  really  much 
matter.  But  we  are  rather  surprised  that  in  his  staff  of  dispu- 
tants he  has  not  included  what  is  certainly  a real,  if  not  a very 
common,  character — that  of  the  orthodox  Pessimist,  nearly  as 
cynical  as  Lestrange,  and  quite  as  theologically  sound  as  Vere. 
Indeed,  Vere  hindself  is  rather  a weak  vessel,  and  after  coura- 
geously battling  for  Christianity,  admits  that  there  is  one  point  in 
the  life  of  Christ  he  cannot  explain — a remark  which  shows  pretty 
plainly  that  he  had  never  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at  all.  To  some 
people  such  a character  as  is  here  suggested  may  seem  impossible  ; 
but,  so  long  as  this  is  a general  idea,  so  long  will  there  be  a general 
want  of  philosophical  conception  of  the  religion  of  St.  Paul  and 
Tertullian,  of  Augustine  and  Anselm,  of  George  Berkeley  and 
Joseph  de  Maistre. 


EUGENIA.* 

This  story  has  one  merit,  that  of  not  being  very  long;  but  we 
are  unwilling  to  believe  that  even  “ vacuous  magnates” — to 
use  Mr.  Hardinge’s  own  words — can  be  so  empty-headed  and  so 
puzzled  to  find  pastime  as  to  fall  back  on  him  for  relief.  It  may 
be  a wet  day,  and  they  are  kept  prisoners  within  doors.  Still,  there 
are  the  drops  of  rain  to  count  as  they  run  down  the  window-panes, 
there  is  the  fire  to  stir,  and  there  is  the  cat  to  stroke.  Life,  at  its 
worst,  is  not  so  bare  of  diversions  that  a man  need  have  recourse  to 
JEugenia.  The  book  has,  to  be  sure,  one  of  those  three  qualities  which, 
according  to  Sir  James  Paget,  are  needful  for  recreation.  It  ex- 
cites wonder — wonder,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  finds  readers.  But 
this  kind  of  wonder  soon  disappears,  and  we  are  left  face  to  face 
with  the  unspeakable  dreariness  of  the  story  itself. 

It  opens  in  an  Elizabethan  house  in  Hampshire.  Of  this 
old  house  we  very  soon  have  more  than  enough.  The  author 
describes  it  with  all  the  relish  and  all  the  eloquence  of  an  auc- 
tioneer, and  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the  description.  We  are 
never  safe  from  it.  It  starts  up  suddenly  in  all  places  in  all  three 
volumes.  Thus,  the  heroine  goes  into  the  green-houses — conser- 
vatories, we  should  say — and  she  passes  on  “ from  one  great 
stretch  of  lofty  glass  into  another  in  an  enchanted  atmosphere  of 
light  and  sweetness.”  She  sees  “ flowers  banking  {sic)  down  from 
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a tall  background  of  immemorial  camellias.”  The  morning-room 
is  '•  a sunny  den  upstairs,  some  forty  feet  long.”  Succeeding  writers, 
when  they  bring  into  their  novels  Elizabethan  mansions,  must 
remember  the  standard  that  our  author  thus  sets — forty  feet  long 
make  one  den.  They  will  have  to  work  for  themselves  the  fol- 
lowing sum  in  a rule  of  three.  If  in  Mr.  Hardinge’s  mansion  a 
den  is  forty  feet  long,  how  many  furlongs  must  be  assigned  in  a 
castle  to  a drawing-room  ? A dance  is  given,  and  the  vestibule  is 
“ crowded  with  statuary  and  scented  fountains.”  The  vestibule 
may  be  likened  to  the  story  itself,  which  is  still  more  crowded 
with  fine  words  and  inane  descriptions.  The  author  even  comes 
down  to  describing  the  tennis-suits  of  three  worthless  officers. 
One  of  them  wore  white  knockerbockers  and  a jersey,  with  a 
striped  sash  and  a striped  cap,  while  the  other  two  were  in 
ordinary  boating  flannels.  The  owner  of  this  house  is  a w'ealthy 
merchant,  Mr.  Tomlinson  by  name.  He  and  his  wife,  in  the  first 
chapter,  were  expecting  guests  of  great  importance.  There  were 
Lord  and  Lady  Shortlands,  who  were  not  only  grand  in  them- 
selves, but  had  a duke  for  a son-in-law.  There  was  Sir  Edmund 
Trefusis,  a baronet  of  sixty  thousand  a year.  There  was  Mr. 
Buxton,  “ a vacuous  magnate  of  rents  and  acres  ” ; and  there  was 
Miss  Jefferies,  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  county.  There  was  a 
poet,  the  younger  son  of  a nobleman.  The  heroine,  Eugenia,  was,, 
to  be  sure,  poor,  though  of  very  good  family.  That  she  was  very 
like,  according  to  the  author,  to  some  of  Shakspeare’s  heroines 
does  not  count  for  much  in  this  catalogue  of  big  people.  If  she 
had  not  a wealth  of  money,  she  had,  at  all  events,  a wealth  of  hair 
— brown  hair  with  a hint  of  gold.  “Your  first  impression,”  we? 
are  told,  “ when  you  looked  at  Eugenia  Brand  was  that  she  was 
not  a girl  but  a woman,  your  next  that  you  were  not  a man  but 
an  ape.”  The  first  impression  was  natural  enough,  as  the  young- 
lady  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  The  second  was  produced, 
apparently  by  the  comparison  that  you  drew  between  your  own 
face  and  her  extraordinary  beauty.  “ Yet  she  had  not,”  we  read,. 
“ the  looks  that  box  your  ears.”  If  her  looks  did  not  box  people’s 
ears,  every  one  when  he  saw  her  “ was  quite  sure  that  she  had 
been  a beautiful  girl,  a beautiful  child,  a beautiful  baby.”  She  was 
very  self-centred,  her  eyes  were  not  blue,  she  had  qualities  like  a 
well-grown  shrub,  and  her  smile  was  rare.  Her  mouth  was  not 
overswift  at  talking,  her  gloves  were  leathern,  and  leathern 
w'as  her  belt.  To  it  were  attached  some  useful  things.  She  did 
not  formulate  opinions  readily.  Her  aunt.  Lady  Shortlands,  in- 
tended that  she  should  marry  the  baronet  of  sixty  thousand  a year. 
To  that  end  she  had  brought  her  to  the  Elizabethan  house.  He,, 
poor  man,  was  in  weak  health,  and  wore  irons  to  strengthen  his  legs. 
However,  his  health  improves,  his  legs  grow  stronger,  his  irons  are- 
dropped,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  volume  the  heroine  is  won. 
Indeed,  at  their  first  meeting  they  make  rapid  progress  in  the  path 
that  leads  to  matrimony.  They  had  afternoon-tea  together.  She 
gave  him  her  teacup  to  .set  down.  “ To  Sir  Edmund  she  seemed, 
to  mean,  ‘ At  least  you  can  do  something  for  me.’  She  satisfied 
his  heart  with  a sense  of  perfect  rightness.  He  loved  Eugenia.” 
They  go  into  “ the  enchanted  atmosphere  of  light  and  sweetness” 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  He  gazes  at  her,  and  she- 
half  sighs.  “ Her  eyes  looked  limpid  and  more  almond-shaped,  she 
was  beginning  to  be  mesmerized  a little  by  the  scent-laden  air  and 
by  Sir  Edmund's  earnest  glance.”  When  they  pass  out  of  the 
green-house,  and  “ stand  under  the  articulating  sun  ” — what,  by  the 
W'ay,  is  an  articulating  sun? — “they  felt  to  have  made  a stride  in. 
intimacy.” 

There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  baronet  should  not 
have  at  once  dropped  his  irons  and  married  the  heroine,  beyond 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  author  had  still  two  and  a half 
volumes  to  stuff' full  of  words.  The  headings  of  the  chapters,  as 
given  in  the  table  of  contents,  had  shown  us  that  even  baronets 
must  have  their  trials.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
six  chapters  into  which  Book  the  First  is  divided: — Descriptive — 
Material — Spiritual — Devilish — Sensuous — Mutual.  An  officer. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis,  appears  on  the  scene,  and  with  him  Eugenia  in  a 
moment  falls  inlove.  It  is  true  thatour  author  exerts  all  his  powers — 
and  in  this  respect  his  powers  are  by  no  means  small — to  make  this 
officer  a coarse  brutal  fellow.  He  is  introduced  to  the  heroine 
just  as  some  one  is  singing  the  “ Wacht  am  Rhein,”  and  apparently 
she  mistakes  him  for  a hero.  He  is  described  in  as  strange  language 
as  any  of  the  rest  of  the  characters.  “ His  clothes,”  we  read, 
“ accentuated  his  muscles,  and  he  always  wore  regulation  boots.” 
She  was  in  a glint  of  sunshine  when  slie  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
at  once  she  felt  that  it  was  only  as  a brother  that  she  could 
love  the  baronet.  He  took  hold  of  her  racquet  at  one  end  while 
she  held  it  at  the  other.  “ She  felt  as  if  his  hand  had  grasped  her 
heart.”  Such  a sensation,  Mr.  Hardinge  goes  on  to  say,  defies 
analysis.  Yet  we  could  wish  that  he  had  made  the  attempt.  At 
one  end  of  a stick  he  has  a self-centred  lady  whose  looks  did  not 
box  people’s  ears,  but  made  them  feel  that  they  were  apes,  not 
men,  and  at  the  other  end  a man  whose  muscles  were  accentuated 
by  his  clothes,  and  whose  boots  were  always  regulation.  Along 
the  stick  a mysterious  sensation  travels  from  him  to  her.  It  is 
unsatisfactory  to  be  told,  as  our  author  goes  on  to  say,  that  “ it  is 
nothing,  and  yet  it  is  all  oneself ; like  the  influence  of  w'eather.” 
Presently  a storm  bursts  on  them,  and  on  the  bare  muscles  of  his 
neck  and  arms — for  he  had  been  playing  at  tennis — the  rain-drops 
seemed  to  hiss.  This  hissing,  it  seems,  also  defies  all  analysis,  for 
the  phenomenon  is  left  unexplained.  Perhaps  it  shows  that  the 
Lieutenant  was  very  hot  after  his  game.  The  two  make  love  at  a 
great  rate,  and  the  baronet’s  chance  of  losing  his  irons  seems  very 
poor  indeed.  Fortunately  for  him  a ball  is  given.  At  the  supper- 
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table  “ be  experienced  that  curious  sensation  which  a sympathetic 
person  sometimes  feels — that  some  one  else  in  the  room  was  under- 
going a critical,  even  an  agonized,  state  of  mind.”  This,  like 
the  sensations  that  pass  along  a racquet,  defies  all  analysis.  The 
heroines  aunt  has  a fit,  and  is  carried  upstairs.  The  heroine  has 
to  be  her  nurse,  and  thus  cannot  meet  the  man  of  the  accentuated 
muscles  and  regulation  boots  so  much  as  before.  She  gazes  out  of 
the  window  of  the  sick  room,  and  sees  the  flowers  “ waiting  for 
the  morning  with  a phantasmal  air.”  The  house  presently  not  only 
"became  very  sunny,  but  “ was  saturated  with  the  gradual  light.” 
The  following  night,  when  she  again  looked  forth,  it  was  dark, 
though  not  only  the  moon  was  up,  but  also  the  stars.  The  author 
would  seem  from  this  to  believe  that  no  stars  are  seen  till  stars 
have  risen.  The  aunt  recovers  enough  to  plot  against  the  Lieu- 
tenant, and  by  the  help  of  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  county 
fielivers  the  heroine.  In  this  she  is  unintentionally  helped  by  the 
heroine  herself.  The  old  lady  had  been  bled,  and  so  Eugenia,  see- 
ing the  “ subtle  gleam  ” of  a Spanish  knife,  and  having  “ a swirling 
host  of  recollections  sweeping  over  her,”  determines  to  bleed  herself 
also.  "When  she  had  lost  a good  deal  of  blood,  she  bound  up  her 
arm,  opened  a volume  of  Shakspeare,  and  reading  a line  or  two, 
was  panic-stricken  at  the  thoughts  of  death.  The  next  morning 
her  lips  were  grey,  her  rose-leaf  cheeks  collapsed.  Happily,  the 
"bleeding  had  not  affected  her  hair.  That,  we  are  told,  had  the 
same  wealth  of  brown  as  before.  The  Lieutenant  at  once  noticed 
the  change  in  her  looks,  and  straightway  “ his  speech  was  altered 
like  her  face.”  As  for  himself  he  was  as  he  had  always  been, 
“fresh,  sanguine,  splendid.”  The  old  aunt  dies.  The  baronet 
loses  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  a bank, 
while  all  his  family  jewels  are  destroyed  by  a fire.  However,  his 
legs  grow  stronger  by  the  shock.  Another  lord  is  introduced,  who 
gives  parties  “ the  mere  mention  of  which  seems  to  bring  before 
the  senses  the  essence  of  all  that  is  most  refined  and  most  distin- 
guished in  society.”  At  one  of  these  parties  the  baronet  and 
Eugenia  meet.  Before  long  they  marry.  The  wicked  Lieutenant 
waylays  them  with  a loaded  pistol  on  their  return  from  their  honey- 
moon, intending  to  shoot  the  bridegroom.  Night  coming  on  he  grows 
tired,  and  lies  down  to  sleep  by  the  roadside.  "When  the  carriage  with 
the  newly-married  couple  drove  up,  “ something  out  of  herself 
impelled  the  bride  to  pull  the  check-string.  . . . Her  heart  beat 
violently,  her  frame  trembled  with  emotion  ; she  knew  not  why. 
"Was  it  something  in  the  air  ? ” Of  course  it  was  not  something 
in  the  air,  as  the  author  very  well  knew,  but  somebody  on 
the  ground.  She  takes  away  the  pistol,  and  the  benevolent 
baronet,  covering  the  fellow  up  with  a fur-lined  coat,  directs  the 
■coachman  to  tell  the  lodge-keeper  to  order  a groom  to  drive  down 
n dog-cart  “ to  be  at  this  gentleman’s  disposal.”  The  villain 
presently  awakes,  sits  up,  and  rubs  his  blue  eyes ; but,  if  we 
understand  the  fine  words  in  which  the  story  is  brought  to  an 
end,  he  is  a villain  no  more.  A blackbird  sings,  though  it  was 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  blackbird’s  song  seems  to  have 
some  good  effect  on  him.  He  feels  at  peace  with  all  the  peaceful 
world.  His  heart  forgives  all  things.  He  sighs.  He  smiles.  He 
falls  asleep  again,  “deeper  and  deeper  as  the  morning  grew, 
sleeping  in  the  green  earth’s  lap,  like  a child  indeed  in  its  mother’s 
arms,  until  the  autumn  day  was  high.”  It  is  with  these  words, 
as  fine  as  they  are  foolish,  that  the  book  comes  to  a close.  But 
what,  we  should  like  to  know,  had  become  of  the  dog-cart  and  the 
groom  ? 


WALKS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  FAITH.* 

IN  everything  which  Bishop  Goodwin  has  published  we  detect 
the  kindred  intellectual  qualities  of  strength  and  sobriety.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  a priori  reasons  for  the  probable 
co-existence  of  these  two  qualities  in  the  work  of  an  eminent 
mathematician.  The  Bishop,  however,  directly  asserts,  in  his  in- 
teresting preface,  that  he  owes  the  standpoint  from  which  he  is 
able  to  view  modern  scientific  controversies  which  touch  religion, 
and  his  method  of  handling  them,  to  the  acquaintance  which  he 
possesses,  as  a Cambridge  man,  with  the  sciences  which  are  capable 
of  mathematical  treatment.  He  modestly  disclaims  any  title  to  high 
position  as  a man  of  science  or  a theologian,  but  he  claims  to  have 
been  placed  upon  a unique  vantage-ground  by  his  mathematical 
training.  This  enables  him  to  mediate  fairly  and  judicially  between 
the  men  of  science  and  the  theologians,  and  to  call  the  contro- 
versialists on  both  sides  to  beware  of  hurry  and  rashness  in  their 
inferences  and  conclusions.  His  first  essay,  which  deals  with  the 
difference  and  the  connexion  between  the  two  sciences  of  me- 
chanics and  geometry,  and  which  appeared  in  its  first  form  as  far 
back  as  1845,  reveals  the  exact  and  patient  temper  in  which  the 
author  as  a mathematician  handles  every  subject.  It  might  seem 
out  of  place  in  the  volume  but  for  its  clear  exhibition  of  his  atti- 
tude and  manner  of  working,  and  perhaps  for  the  moral  which  he 
reaches  in  its  last  sentence.  “ All  demonstrations,”  the  Bishop 
holds,  “ tend  to  merge  in  intuition  ” ; and,  again,  “ Human  know- 
ledge, as  it  becomes  more  clear  and  is  more  thoroughly  appre- 
hended, converges  towards  that  absolute  intuition  which  is  the 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Mind.”  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  Bishop  Goodwin  proposes  anything  so  ambitious  as  “ la 
formule  math6matique  du  bien  absolu  dans  I’univers  ” which  the 
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French  economist,  Mme.  Clemence  Royer,  lately  claimed  to  have  es- 
tablished by  means  of  a series  of  equations  on  individual  joy  and  indi- 
vidual suffering,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  she  invites  all  thinkers  oa 
both  sides  to  shake  hands  and  sign  a treaty  of  peace.  The  attempt 
to  solve  moral  and  theological  problems  by  mathematics  is  hardly 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  English  theologians  or  scientists.  The 
attempts  made  in  this  direction  by  our  French  neighbours,  as  M. 
Frederic  Passy  pointed  out  last  year,  have  increased  the  distance 
between  the  contending  parties ; for  while  the  late  Father  Gratry 
had  recourse  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus  to  establish  the  existence 
of  God  and  glorify  His  Providence,  Mme.  Royer  has  made  use  of 
algebra  to  banish  Providence  from  the  world  and  establish  the 
reign  of  omniscient  atoms.  In  the  Bishop’s  hand  mathematics  is 
not  an  instrument  for  closing  controversy  by  a triumphant  victory, 
but  is  simply  a discipline  for  the  controversialists  on  both  sides. 

In  the  essay  on  “The  Unity  of  Nature”  Bishop  Goodwin  does 
not  so  much  deny  as  question  the  hypothesis  of  Haeckel  that  the 
idea  of  “ purpose  ” is  banished  by  a scientific  observation  of  nature. 
In  this,  as  in  his  equally  cool,  logical,  and  judicious  questioning 
of  Professor  Huxley  in  the  essay  on  “ The  Philosophy  of  Cray- 
fishes,” the  mathematician  virtually  seizes  hold  of  the  physicist 
as  a man  of  science,  and  insists  that  he  shall  be  all  along  consistently 
scientific.  The  principle  which  the  Bishop  reiterates  in  nearly  all 
the  essays,  that  science  is  necessarily  “ atheous,”  and  for  that  reason 
cannot  be  “ atheistic,”  is  as  binding  upon  the  scientist  as  it  is  upon 
the  theologian.  If  the  theologian  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  “ theolo- 
gise  ” when  he  is  dealing  with  a matter  purely  scientific,  the 
scientist  must  keep  himself  within  the  same  limits,  and  be  careful 
not  to  “ anti-theologise.”  It  is  not  hard  to  convict  Haeckel  of 
straying  out  of  a scientific  into  an  anti-theologic  mood  and  atti- 
tude through  his  anxiety  to  exclude  a divine  purpose  and  bene- 
ficence from  nature.  The  rudimentary  organs  of  animals  are  ad- 
duced by  Haeckel  as  a formidable  obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a 
Creator’s  purpose  and  beneficence.  We  wish  that  we  could  pro- 
duce the  Bishop’s  reply,  but  we  could  only  do  this  by  inserting  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  essay,  which  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  a 
synopsis,  and  we  should  have  to  borrow  his  diagrams  of  the 
curves  upon  the  use  of  which  so  much  of  his  argument  depends. 
He  believes  that  the  mathematician  has  a key  to  the  consistency 
of  seeming  anomalies  and  apparently  useless  excrescences  in 
nature — such  as  the  teeth  of  whales,  the  nipples  and  lacteal 
vessels  of  males,  or  the  rudimentary  feet  of  certain  snakes — with 
the  idea  of  purpose  in  nature.  “ He,”  the  Bishop  says,  “ will 
perceive  that  which  the  ocular  observer  does  not  suspect  and 
cannot  believe  ” — namely,  that  these  useless  and  unused  organa 
“ cannot  be  removed  without  absolutely  destroying  the  system 
of  which  they  form  a part.”  Anomalies  such  as  the  unused 
and  useless  rudimentary  organs  “may  be  conjugate  points;  they 
seem  utterly  inconsistent  with  purpose  ; and  yet  to  one  who 
knows  the  equation  of  the  curve  they  are  as  truly  part 
of  the  curve  as  the  more  regular  branches.”  In  the  essay 
headed  “ God  in  Nature,”  the  Bishop  handles  the  same  subject, 
but  in  a more  popular  manner.  His  illustration  of  the  posi- 
tion that  science  is  “ atheous,”  and  therefore  not  “ atheistic,” 
that  simply  as  science  it  neither  recognizes  God  nor  denies  Him, 
is  unanswerable.  His  episcopal  experience  has  doubtless  made 
him  aware  that  it  needs  to  be  strongly  stated  to  controversialists 
who  are  believers,  partly  as  apology  to  the  fearful  and  partly  as 
caution  to  the  rash.  He  takes  the  case  of  a physical  astronomer. 
“ To  the  mathematician  the  mechanics  of  the  heavens  are  in  no 
way  different  from  the  mechanics  of  a clock.  It  is  true  that  the 
clock  must  have  had  a maker ; but  the  mathematician  who  in- 
vestigates any  problem  connected  with  its  mechanism  has  nothing 
to  do  with  him  as  such.  The  spring,  the  wheels,  the  escapement, 
and  the  rest  of  the  works  are  all  in  their  proper  places  somehow, 
and  it  matters  nothing  to  the  mathematician  how  they  came 
there.  As  a mathematician,  the  investigator  of  clock-motion 
takes  no  account  of  the  existence  of  clock-makers ; but  he  does 
not  deny  their  existence.”  There  is  a subtle  touch  of  irony 
in  the  remark  that  “ he  has  no  hostile  feeling  toward  them,” 
if  we  suppose  the  investigator  of  clock-motion  to  be  a Haeckel. 
The  investigator  of  the  celestial  mechanism,  to  use  Laplace’s 
well-known  phraseology,  simply  as  an  investigator,  is  exactly 
in  the  same  position  toward  the  Maker  of  the  heavens  as 
the  investigator  of  the  mechanics  of  a clock  is  toward  the 
maker  of  the  clock.  It  is  his  business  to  investigate  that  which 
exists,  not  to  ask  how  it  came  into  existence.  Hence  his  work 
is  “ atheous,”  but  it  is  not  “ atheistic.”  The  Bishop  feels  that 
the  recollection  of  this  distinction  is  as  important  morally  as 
it  is  intellectually.  “ It  is  not  desirable,”  says  Bishop  Goodwin, 
“ that  the  reproach  of  atheism  should  be  throvtn  about  rashly.” 
He  chivalrously  defends  physical  investigators  against  their  reck- 
less assailants,  and  puts  himself  on  their  side ; but  when  he  has 
insisted  that  their  sphere  shall  not  be  rashly  invaded,  he  reminds 
them  that  they  too  are  bound  not  to  violate  that  “scientific 
frontier  ” which  separates  the  contiguous  provinces  of  the  natura 
naturans  and  natura  naturata,  and  which  there  is  so  great  a 
tendency  to  transgress  on  both  sides.  He  then  shows  in  turn  how 
the  boundary  line  may  be  and  constantly  is  violated  by  the  con- 
clusions which  the  physicist  sometimes  draws  from  a number  of 
smart  axioms  or  epigrams  which  have  become  current,  such  as, 
for  instance,  “Where  faith  commences  science  ends”;  “ Ohne 
Phosphor,  kein  Gedanke  ” ; “ Science  opposes  to  God,  Nature.” 
By  making  such  statements  serve  as  dogmas,  the  physicist  is 
theologizing,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  anti-theologizing,  and 
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just  in  proportion  as  he  begins  to  divert  science  into  such  a by- 
path he  ceases  to  be  scientific.  He  “ has  put  his  science  on  one 
side  for  a moment,  in  order  to  make  a raid  into  a territory  which 
by  no  means  belongs  to  him.”  The  case  is  summed  up  by  the 
Bishop  at  the  close  of  the  essay  as  follows : — First,  “ science  does 
not,  and  cannot,  oppose  Nature  to  God.”  Secondly,  “ scientific 
men  as  such  do  not  make  the  opposition.”  If  they  do,  or  ever 
did,  we  must  hold  that  Newton,  Whewell,  Faraday,  Sedgwick, 
and  Clerk  Maxwell  were  not  scientific  men.  Thirdly,  “ Some 
scientific  men  do  make,  and  have  made,  the  opposition ; but  in 
so  doing  they  put  aside  for  a time  their  scientific  character,  and 
are  led  to  their  conclusions  by  other  than  scientific  arguments.” 
The  Bishop  might  have  clenched  his  argument  that  “ Nature  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  scientific  men  ” by  alluding  to  the  immense  part 
which  has  been  and  is  played  in  the  education  of  men  by  that 
which  we  call  “ love  of  Nature.”  This  attitude  towards  Nature 
has  in  it  nothing  whatever  of  science.  It  is  usually  most 
powerful  in  those  who  bring  no  scientific  instruments  to  aid 
them  in  their  contemplation  of  Nature,  such  as  the  poet  or  the 
landscape-painter,  who  would  find  the  methods  of  the  scientist  an 
intrusive  hindrance  instead  of  a help.  When  a Wordsworth  says, 
speaking  of  his  youth, 

Nature  then 
To  me  was  all  in  all, 

the  Haeckels  and  Buchners  have  no  right  to  reply  that  the  poet  or 
the  artist  as  such  is  too  ignorant  and  ill-furnished  to  apprehend 
what  Nature  is.  The  Bishop  might  also  have  added  force  to  his 
remarks  on  the  unity  of  Nature  by  citing  the  extraordinary  license 
which  Lucretius  permitted  himself  as  a poet,  notwithstanding  its 
utter  contrariety  to  his  fanatical  views  as  a physicist,  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  De  Iteruvi  Natura.  In  his  beautiful  invocation  of  the 
goddess  Venus,  he  forces  a unity  other  than  physical  upon  the 
natura  naturata  by  assuming  poetically  that  there  is  a distinct 
super-physical  natura  naturans,  and  addressing  himself  to  a divine 
being — “ Quae  quoniam  rerum  naturam  sola  gubernas.”  When 
Lucretius  looked  at  Nature  as  a physicist  he  coiBd  see  nothing  but 
a concourse  and  mixture  of  atoms,  without  a unifying  providence 
or  a beneficent  purpose ; but  when  he  looked  at  Nature  as  a poet 
he  was  driven  to  impute  to  it  the  presence  and  providence  of  a 
divine  unity  distinct  and  separate  from  Nature  itself. 

In  the  paper  on  “ The  Philosophy  of  Crayfishes,”  the  Bishop 
follows  Professor  Huxley  step  by  step  with  genial  appreciation. 
Then,  according  to  his  habit  as  a controversialist,  after  putting 
himself  upon  a ground  of  thorough  concord  and  good-fellowship, 
or  rather  on  the  ground  of  patient  discipleship,  he  begins  with 
charming  good-temper  to  question  his  friend  or  teacher.  After  he 
has  learned  all  that  Professor  Huxley  has  taught  so  inimitably, 
about  the  crayfish,  and  accepted  it  as  solid  fact  from  the  lips  of  a 
master,  he  contests  the  right  of  the  physical  teacher  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  a theological  or  anti-theological  dogmatist.  Why 
should  he  suddenly  plunge  into  the  final  problem  of  biology — that 
of  “ finding  out  why  animals  of  such  structure  and  active  powers 
(as  crayfishes)  and  so  localized  should  exist  ? ” Professor  Huxley 
dogmatically  asserts  that  the  solution  of  the  “ why  ” lies  between  two 
hypotheses — that  of  creation  and  that  of  evolution.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  be  thrusts  aside  the  hypothesis  of  creation  almost  with  scorn 
as  philosophically  worthless.  The  Bishop  really  brings  back  the 
question  to  the  region  of  science  by  asking  for  some  reason  why 
the  two  hypotheses  should  be  so  dogmatically  asserted  to  be  con- 
tradictory. There  are  thousands  of  scientific  men  who  hold  both 
evolution  and  creation  to  be  true,  and  who  see  no  difiiculty  in 
reconciling  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
Bishops  illustration  of  a little  child  who  is  taught  to  say  in  his 
first  catechism,  “ God  made  me.”  The  statement  will  neither  seem 
“ unphilosophical  nor  false  when  in  due  time  the  child  learns  the 
process  of  evolution  by  which  it  came  into  the  world.” 

In  the  paper  on  “ Natural  Theology,”  which  was  originally  read 
before  the  Carlisle  Scientific  Society  and  Field  Naturalist  Club, 
the  Bishop  gives  little  more  than  a pleasant  excursus  upon  Paley, 
“ one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Carlisle,”  and  he 
shows  reason  why  a new  hearing  should  be  given  to  his  lucid  and 
once  famous  treatise.  Under  the  heading  of  “ Pessimism  ” Bishop 
Goodwin  does  not  deal  immediately  with  Schopenhauer,  for  he 
owns  that  he  has  not  read  him  and  does  not  intend  to  do  so,  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  He  takes  the  pessimist  view  of  the 
world,  from  whatever  source  it  may  have  come,  as  an  intellectual 
phenomenon  of  our  generation,  and  examines  it  less  on  its  own 
merit  or  demerit  than  on  its  relation  to  theism.  It  is  commonly 
assumed  that  the  adoption  of  a pessimist  view  of  life  must  also 
involve  the  adoption  of  blank  atheism.  This,  however,  the  Bishop 
does  not  believe,  and  he  starts  and  pursues  the  question,  “ Whether 
the  being  of  God  is  got  rid  of  by  this  terrible  hypothesis  ? ” We 
confess,  for  our  own  part,  that  we  fail  to  see  the  exact  utility  of 
the  inquiry.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  pessimist  is  nearly  always 
an  atheist,  and  in  Schopenhauer’s  own  land  the  notion  of  a man 
being  at  one  and  the  same  time  Schopenhauerisch  und  glliuhig 
would  be  regarded  as  absurd.  Over  against  pessimism,  or  “ the 
doctrine  of  a hopeless  predominance  of  evil  against  which  it  is 
hopeless  to  contend,”  the  Bishop  places  what  he  calls  Malism, 
which  is  simply  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  Christians  and  philo- 
sophers— namely,  that  the  world  is  very  evil,  but  is  to  be 
healed.  Pessimism,  viewed  in  reference  to  theism,  either  implies 
that  the  world  has  had  no  maker,  or  has  been  made,  as  the 
Bishop  puts  it,  “ by  a bungler.”  But  what  Schopenhauer  really 


taught  was  the  somewhat  Calvinistic  dogma  that  the  world  could 
not  and  cannot  be  other  than  it  is.  Its  evil  is  not  an  accident,  but 
predetermined.  So  with  each  man.  According  to  Schopenhauer 
a man’s  character  was  determined  before  all  time ; it  is  indelible, 
and  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  change  it.  What  the  Bishop 
effectually  shows  is  that  a pessimism  may  exist  which  is  not 
necessarily  fatalist,  and  that  a man  may  be  a pessimist  of  this  sort 
and  still  retain  faith  in  God.  Aristotle’s  saying  that  all  noble 
minds  have  a tendency  to  melancholy  might  be  adduced  as  an 
illustration  of  the  pessimism  which  is  not  necessarily  atheistic,  and 
it  might  be  extended  to  every  mind  which  contemplates  the  world 
in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith.  Bishop  Goodwin  observes  that 
there  are  three  hypotheses  as  to  the  relation  between  God  and  the 
world  which  may  be  consistently  held  along  with  pessimism : — 
“That  there  is  a God,  who  is  either  (i)  evil,  and  therefore  de- 
siring pessimism ; or  (2)  weak,  and  therefore  unable  to  check  it ; 
or  (3)  good  and  powerful,  but  for  some  inscrutable  reason  per- 
mitting it.”  If  the  Bishop  had  not  pointed  it  out,  the  reader 
would  at  once  have  perceived  that  the  second  hypothesis  is  virtually 
that  which  was  expounded  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  which  he 
seems  seriously  to  have  held.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  can  rightly 
be  called  pessimist,  because  Mr.  Mill,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
pessimist,  in  his  apology  for  this  view  of  the  universe  as  the  scene 
of  a struggle  between  “the  Highest”  and  evil,  asserts  that  all 
history  points  to  an  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  Pessi- 
mism affirms  the  exact  reverse,  and  it  preaches  hopelessness,  des- 
pair, and  suicide,  on  the  ground  that  the  triumph  of  evil  over  good 
is  predetermined,  and  not  to  be  averted.  The  first  hypothesis 
stated  by  the  Bishop,  “ that  there  may  be  an  evil  God  who 
desires  pessimism,”  is  more  than  “ an  excruciating  hypothesis,”  as 
he  calls  it.  It  involves  a contradiction  in  terms  ; for  a God  who  is 
not  “ The  Good  ” cannot  properly  be  a God,  He  would  be  a 
devil.  It  is  not  hard  to  show  that  even  if  Mr.  Mill’s  alternative 
involves  no  intellectual  contradiction,  as  he  contended,  it  involves 
polytheism  rather  than  theism ; for  if  the  power  of  “ the  Highest  ” 
to  do  His  good  will  be  limited,  there  must  be  a force  or  forces  in  the 
universe  nearly  as  strong  as  His  own,  and  if  men  believe  in  the 
existence  of  forces  so  strong,  they  will  be  sure  to  worship  them, 
even  although  they  believe  them  to  be  evil. 


OLD  NORSE  POETRY.* 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  contribution  to  English  scholarship.  Mr.  Vigfusson, 
whom  we  are  lucky  to  have  so  long  retained  at  Oxford,  had  already 
shown  himself  for  many  years  an  admirable  worker  in  the  fields  of 
early  Icelandic  literature,  when  in  1878  his  great  edition  of 
Sturlunga  Saga,  with  its  masterly  and  most  original  prolegomena, 
placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
scholars  of  our  day.  In  that  work  he  had  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
York  Powell,  and  now  after  an  interval  of  only  five  years  the  same 
two  friends  put  forth  a fresh  publication,  the  importance,  novelty, 
and  difficulty  of  which  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  have 
themselves  taken  a few  steps  in  the  same  thorny  field.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  among  those  throughout  Europe  who 
are  best  qualified  to  judge,  there  will  be  but  one  verdict  on  HL. 
Vigfusson’s  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale — namely,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  specimens  of  pure  scholarship  which  have  issued 
from  an  English  press  for  many  years. 

When  it  is  stated  that  ancient  Icelandic  poetry  has  never  been 
collected  before,  and  that  to  form  an  idea  of  its  extent  it  has 
hitherto  been  necessary  to  hunt  it  up  in  a dozen  more  or  less  ob- 
scure sources,  when  it  is  added  that  much  of  it  has  never  hitherto 
been  printed  at  all,  that  it  occurs  in  various  and  distractingly 
eccentric  forms  of  orthography,  and  that  it  is  so  obscure  and  allu- 
sive that  when  it  is  spelt  out  it  is  hard  for  the  most  practised 
scholar  to  discover  its  meaning,  the  reader  will  begin  to  see  what  it 
means  to  the  ordinary  student  to  receive  the  whole  mass  of  it 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  spelt  after  a consistent  plan,  and 
carefully  translated.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1 861  Mr.  Vigfusson 
began  to  make  collections  for  this  purpose,  first  with  the  idea  of 
restricting  himself  to  the  later  Coiu’t  Poems,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluding the  Eddaic  Poems.  Even  then,  his  quick  critical  judgment 
enabled  him  to  make  some  valuable  discoveries ; he  persuaded 
himself  that  the  Helgi  trilogy  was  all  the  work  of  one  man,  and 
he  classed  other  lays  together  with  certainty.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  publish  his  Corpus  in  Germany,  when  incidents  occurred 
to  delay  his  scheme,  and,  happily,  to  bring  him  to  England.  In 
1 86/  there  appeared  in  Christiania  the  only  edition  of  the  Eddaic 
Poems  which  has  hitherto  ever  been  of  any  service  to  ourselves, 
an  edition  to  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Vigfusson  and 
Powell  bear  a high  tribute  of  praise,  that  of  Dr.  Sophus  Bugge. 
In  this  volume,  for  the  first  time,  the  modern  science  of  textual 
criticism  was  applied  to  the  Edda.  It  was,  however,  too  exclu- 
sively and  too  timidly  a counterpart  of  the  splendid  vellum  at 
Copenhagen,  the  Konungsbdk  Scemundar  Eddu,  which  it  followed 
in  all  the  bewildering  eccentricities  of  its  orthography.  A single 
citation  from  the  best-known  of  all  old  Icelandic  poems,  the  noble 
lay  of  Voluspu,  will  give  a fair  notion  of  the  radical  difference 

* Corpus  Potiicum  Boreale:  ihe  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern  Tongxie,  from, 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  Classified,  and  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,  Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  and 
F.  York  Powell.  2 vols.  Oxford  : Clarendon  Press. 
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between  the  text  of  Messrs.  Vigfusson  and  Powell  and  that  of  the 
best  edition  which  preceded  them  ; — 


Bugge. 

Ar  var  alda 
I>ar  er  ymir  byggi, 
vara  sandr  nd  sier 
nd  svalar  unnir, 
jor  fannsk  seva 
nd  upphiminn, 
gap  var  ginnunga, 
en  gras  hvergi. 


Vigfusson. 

Ar  vas  alda 
pat-es  ekki  vas  ; 
vara  sandr  nd  sscr 
nd  svalar  unnir, 
iffir’S  fansk  leva 
nd  upp-himinn ; 
Gap  vas  Ginnunga, 
enn  gras  ekki. 


Here  sense  and  poetry  alike  have  benefitted  by  a series  of  emenda- 
tions, the  happiest  of  which,  the  exclusion  of  the  reference  to 
Ymir,  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  to  be  due  to  collation 
with  the  little-known  Wormianus  MS.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  restoration  of  the  text  throughout  has  been  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  great  task,  and  it  was  a stroke  of  genius  on  Mr. 
Vigfusson’s  part  to  break  through  the  tradition  which  has 
bound  every  previous  editor  to  a slavish  following  of  Codex 
Hegius.  The  veneration  with  which  this  relic  of  antiquity  has 
been  regarded  by  the  scholars  of  the  North  is  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at.  No  one  over  whom  the  spirit  of  literary  enthusiasm 
has  ever  passed  can  have  stood  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen 
and  have  held  in  his  hands  the  little  narrow  vellum  volume  with 
Bishop  Bryniolf’s  monogram  on  it  without  feeling  that  he  has  been 
permitted  to  touch  one  of  the  first  treasures  of  the  world  of  letters. 
These  blackened  pages,  with  their  faint  and  yellow  stains,  re- 
present in  a confused  mass  a unique  body  of  poetry,  the  finest 
Sower  of  ancient  Norse  imagination,  a whole  body  of  documents 
which,  but  for  its  existence,  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  human 
race.  It  is  the  unique  preciousness  of  Codex  Regius  which  has 
blinded  scholars  to  the  fact  that  its  wonderful  pages  are  full  of 
gross  corruptions  of  the  text.  But  it  is  this  amiable  and  reverent 
weakness  which  has  prevented  us  until  now  from  having  a text  of 
JEdda  which  could  be  accepted  with  anything  approaching  to 
certainty. 

To  the  purely  Eddaic  lays  succeed  the  Court  Poems,  the 
traditional  epics  which  have  been  principally  preserved,  often 
merely  in  fragments,  in  the  historical  prose  works  of  Ari  and 
others.  No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  Icelandic 
literature  can  fail  to  have  noted  the  extreme  obscurity  and  cryptic 
character  of  these  citations,  which  often  present  themselves  to  the 
pedestrian  student  as  a space  of  absolutely  opaque  verse  in  a 
framework  of  transparent  and  interesting  prose.  If  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a meaning  for  the  verses,  he  has  proceeded 
further  to  note  that  the  poetry,  instead  of  bearing  out  the  prose, 
was  of  a vague  and  illusory  kind,  “ full  of  nebulous  and  mouth- 
filling  phrases,”  as  Mr.  Vigfusson  puts  it.  This  problem,  which 
previous  students  have  met  with,  but  have  not  attempted  to  solve, 
has  occupied  a great  deal  of  his  attention.  The  result  has  been 
■one  worthy  of  the  great  Bentley  in  its  acumen.  It  is  no  less  than 
this — that  the  Court  Poetry,  as  we  now  possess  it,  has  been  entirely 
rewritten,  in  a late  rhetorical  taste,  on  the  very  lines  of  the  old 
exact  poetry.  But  the  discovery  here  is  so  curious  and  interesting 
•that  Messrs.  Vigfusson  and  Powell  must  be  allowed  to  tell  it  in 
their  own  words : — 


Every  page  of  our  text  in  the  second  volume,  down  to  p.  226,  abounds 
in  examples,  but  we  mav  give  a few  of  the  most  capital  at  the  cost  of  a 
little  repetition.  In  Vellekla  (which  has  suffered  terrihly  from  the  leprosy 
of  “ remaniement  ”)  there  is  a verse  referred  to  as  authority  for  the  fact 
that  “ Earl  Hacon  by  the  strength  of  his  kindred  held  Throndham  three 
winters,  so  that  Gundhild’s  sons  got  no  hold  in  Throndham  ; he  waged 
great  battles  against  Gundhild’s  sons,  and  there  were  slain  many  men  on 
both  sides.”  But  the  verse  merely  says  that  the  prince  had  a fleet,  that 
he  was  jov'ful  in  battle  and  waged  war, — a hazy,  factless,  invertebrate 
sentence,  which  might  refer  to  any  prince  in  any  war ; — the  sort  of 
stuff  that  no  poet  would  compose,  no  patron  would  pay  for,  no  one  would 
listen  to,  and  surely  no  one  remember  as  a piece  of  history.  But  under 
these  meaningless  words  lurk  the  very  facts  Ari  has  learnt : “ SvafiSi  bil  ” 
conceals  Swafni’s  bol  [winters,  years],  and  under  “ etjo-lund”  lies  “ a;tt- 
liind”  [his  native  soil — Throndham].  The  “ remanieur  ” has  changed 
all  that  was  concrete  into  ideal,  altered  the  simple  factful  phrases  into  long 
commonplaces,  elegantly  expressed  ; but  he  has  not  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  past ; an  ingenious  alteration  of  a letter  or  two  in  the  stressed  words 
has  often  been  sufficient  to  serve  his  turn,  the  rest  of  the  verse  of  course  he 
bas  treated  much  more  freely. 


The  pieces  which  Mr.  Vigfusson  has  classified  in  his  second 
volume  under  the  general  title  of  “ Court  Metre  ” belong, 
with  a single  exception,  to  the  tenth  century.  That  exception  is 
the  very  interesting  and  important  little  lay  called  Ragnars 
Drdpa,  or,  the  Shield-Lay  of  Bragi.  In  this  poem,  which  exists 
in  seven  fragments  that  can  scarcely  be  made  to  fit  together, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  we  possess  a Court-lay  of  the  ninth 
century.  But  unfortunately  that  system  of  “ remaniement  ” which 
has  j ust  been  referred  to  is  met  with  in  its  extreme  development  in 
what  would  otherwise  be  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  Ice- 
landic literature.  Word  for  word,  even  measure  for  measure,  the 
improvements  of  a later  taste  have  been  superimposed,  until  the 
text,  and  even  the  form,  of  this  poem  are  corrupt  beyond  the 
powers  of  reasonable  critical  conjecture.  It  appears  that  Bragi 
was  the  leading  poet  of  the  old  Eddaic  school  in  an  age  which  was 
introducing  new  foreign  forms  into  Icelandic  literature,  and  that 
he  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  alterations  introduced  into  his 
strophes  by  reciters  anxious  to  please  an  audience  to  whom  the 
earlier  forms  seemed  uncouth  and  old-fashioned.  The  extent  to 
which  the  process  of  modernization  prevailed  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  entire  Ragnars  Drdpa,  as  we  at  present 
hold  it,  our  editors  conceive  that  but  one  line  of  the  burden,  and 
perhaps  two  of  the  body,  of  the  lay  are  left  as  Bragi  composed 


them,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  lines  are  probably  left  without 
one  single  word  in  them  that  dates  from  their  composition.  Like 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  Bragi  describes  a shield,  sent  to  himself  by 
King  Ragnar,  and  he  calls  upon  Hrafn-ketill,  the  man  who  brought 
it  to  him,  to  listen  to  his  praise  “ of  the  brightly-painted  Shield 
and  of  the  King.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  could,  by 
the  most  fortunate  of  accidents,  recover  the  full  and  genuine  text 
of  this  or  any  one  of  Bragi’s  poems,  we  should  possess  a link  in 
the  history  of  ancient  Scandinavian  literature  which  must  now  be 
always  wanting,  or  supplied  only  by  conjecture.  In  default  of  a 
pure  text  of  Ragnars  Drdpa,  oblivion  might  secure  the  tribute  of 
our  thanks  by  yielding  up  that  drdpa  which  Bragi  is  said  to  have 
made  in  twenty  stanzas,  in  one  night,  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Biorn,  King  of  the  Swedes,  and  to  save  his  own  head. 

As  we  come  down  into  the  tenth  century,  the  poets  become 
more  real  to  us,  both  in  their  lives  and  in  their  works.  Thiodwolf 
was  a bard  to  whose  interest  in  history  and  mythology  we  owe 
much.  His  Ynglinga-tal  ranks  high  among  the  genealogical 
epics,  and  in  his  splendid  Lityerses-song  Haust-long,  from  which 
the  actual  harvest  allusions  seem  to  have  dropped  away,  he 
gives  us  invaluable  stores  of  mythological  reference.  Oormac 
Ogmundsson,  a white-skinned  Irishman,  with  black  curly  hair, 
who  came  out  to  Iceland  and  fell  in  love  with  Steingard,  has  left 
a Sigrodar-drdpa  and  various  fragments  and  improvisations. 
Egwind,  who  bears  the  unpleasant  name  of  the  Plagiarist,  wrote 
verses  for  which  he  was  paid  in  rings  and  brooches ; but  the 
great  famine  of  976  fell  upon  him,  and  the  poor  bard  had  to  sell 
his  “ medals  and  cups  ” for  herrings.  Thorleif  Redcloaksson  is 
the  hero  of  a pretty  ghost-story.  This  unwary  poet  wrote  a 
satire  on  Earl  Hakon,  who  sent  a ghost  to  slay  him.  The 
ghost  and  the  poet  met  on  the  plain  called  the  (Ireat  Moot ; 
but  Thorleif  had  no  chance  against  his  phantom  adversary, 
who  killed  him,  and  decently  buried  his  body  under  a cairn. 
Of  one  of  the  less  meritorious  of  the  second  school  of  Court- 
poets,  of  Hallfred  Vandraeda-Scald,  we  possess  almost  a minute 
biography,  which  is  more  interesting  than  his  existing  poems. 
He  was  a heathen,  who  entered  Olaf  Tryggvason’s  service  in 
997,  and  renounced  the  gods  in  very  bad  verse.  He  possessed 
great  literary  presence  of  mind ; for  on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
very  sea-sick  on  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
baling  out  water  in  a storm,  a wave  struck  him  down  on  the  deck 
with  the  boom,  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  on  the  top  of  him. 
His  relatives  hurried  round  to  know  whether  he  was  hurt,  and 
Hallfred  promptly  answered  in  a verse.  But  he  had  been  injured, 
in  spite  of  his  cheerfulness,  for  very  soon  he  began  to  see  visions 
and  his  Fetch  in  a mail-coat  walking  on  the  waves ; and  do  what 
they  would,  the  poor  Hallfred  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  died 
there  at  sea  before  the  ship  could  reach  Iceland. 

Gunnlaug  Snakes-tongue,  with  his  light  red  hair  and  dark 
eyes,  with  a short  nose — “ thin  of  flank  he  was,  and  broad  of 
shoulder,  and  the  best-wrought  of  men  ” — is  a familiar  figure 
to  all  who  have  read  his  Saga,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
vivid  which  have  come  down  to  us.  As  Mr.  Vigfusson  points 
out,  it  is  from  this  Saga,  with  its  minute  account  of  Gunnlaug’s 
wanderings  in  search  of  themes  for  song,  that  we  form  our  most 
distinct  notion  of  the  life  of  an  Icelandic  Court-poet,  and  of  the 
reception  which  he  could  demand.  Of  the  scald  Hrafu  (Raven) 
who  contended  with  Gunnlaug  at  Upsala,  there  remains  a 
charming  stanza  addressed  to  his  wife  Helga,  in  which  the  poet 
says  that  he  dreamed  that  he  lay  wounded  in  her  arms,  and 
that,  while  her  bosom  was  stained  with  his  blood,  she  tenderly 
bound  up  his  wounds.  Thus  posterity  has  revenged  Hrafn  on 
Gunnlaug,  who  taunted  him  with  the  mediocrity  of  his  verses,  by 
preserving  one  fragment  of  Hrafn’s  which  has  more  poetic  beauty 
than  any  existing  poem  of  Gunnlaug’s.  Harek  of  Thiotto,  who 
was  the  only  man  who  dared  to  pass  through  the  great  Danish 
Armada  in  1027,  has  left  a fine  flavour  of  adventure  behind  him. 
This  poet,  when  the  weary  trudge  landwards  was  beginning,  said, 
“ I am  too  old  and  too  heavy  to  walk,”  and  dressing  his  ship  like 
a herring-boat,  he  shot  out  past  the  Danish  fleet  unobserved. 
Once  out  at  sea,  this  vain-glorious  child  of  Apollo  “ hoisted  his 
sails  and  showed  his  gilt  vanes  ; the  sails  were  white  as  snow  and 
striped  white  and  blue  ” in  defiance.  The  only  surviving  passage 
of  Harek’s  works  is  a fragment  of  the  lay  which  he  wrote  on 
this  inspiriting  occasion,  and  in  which  he  declines  to  give  reason 
for  laughter  to  the  maidens  of  Lund  by  showing  the  white  feather 
because  Cnut  rides  out  in  the  Sound. 

We  despair  of  giving  our  readers  any  idea  of  the  value  of  these 
two  volumes.  The  editors  have  given  us  full  measure,  running 
over.  Their  translation  in  prose,  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  text, 
is  much  more  than  a mere  version.  It  completes  and  elucidates 
the  text  like  a commentary.  It  is  written  in  clear  archaic  English, 
as  closely  as  possible  modelled  on  the  language  of  the  Bible,  a 
style  which  the  ancient  and  mysterious  Eddaic  songs  absolutely 
demand,  if  they  are  to  be  intelligible.  The  first  volume  contains  an 
introduction  of  130  pages,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  revival 
of  the  Old  Learning  in  Iceland,  the  condition  of  the  MSS.,  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  theories  of  their  authenticity  rest,  and  a 
great  variety  of  kindred  themes  treated  with  an  exhaustive  patience 
and  thoroughness.  At  the  close  of  the  same  volume  we  are  pre- 
sented with  two  important  dissertations,  one  on  the  beliefs  and 
worship  of  the  ancient  Northmen,  the  other  on  the  Northern  and 
Old  Teutonic  Metres.  To  the  second  volume  are  appended  disser- 
tations on  the  figures  and  metaphors  (jeenningar)  employed  in  Old 
Northern  Poetry,  on  the  chronology  of  Icelandic  verse,  and  on 
several  more  particular  points  of  scholarship.  Nothing  but  want 
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of  space  induces  us  to  hurry  over  these  chapters  with  a hare 
mention ; each  one  of  them  might  profitably  detain  us  long.  The 
book  is  provided  with  three  very  copious  indices,  and  with  notes 
and  appendices  of  various  kinds.  We  can  but  repeat  our  convic- 
tion that  Messrs.  Vigfusson  and  Powell’s  Corpus  Foeticum  Boreale 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  praiseworthy  C3n- 
tribiitions  to  English  scholarship  which  have  appeared  for  many 
years  past. 


VILLARI’S  MACHIAVELLT.* 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Villari’s  Machiavelli  completes 
the  work.  The  first  two  volumes  have  been  successively 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  and  the  third  only  confirms  the  high 
opinion  of  the  biography  which  every  thoughtful  and  competent 
reader  must  form.  As  we  remarked  on  a former  occasion,  it  is  a 
biography  and  something  more.  That  no  great  man  can  be  under- 
stood apart  from  his  age  is  now  no  more  than  a truism,  and  the 
writer  of  the  life  of  a great  man  must,  if  his  book  is  to  have  any 
real  value,  travel  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  biography,  and  deal 
also  with  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  period.  It  has  been 
objected  in  this  case  that  Professor  Villari  has  devoted  too  much 
space  to  the  environment,  and  too  little  in  proportion  to  the 
man  ; but  the  remark  could  hardly  have  been  made  by  any 
person  who  had  either  read  the  book  through  or  reflected  upon 
the  subject  of  it.  Each  period  of  Machiavelli’s  life  corresponds 
with  and  is  determined  by  the  political  conflicts  which  went  on  in 
his  native  city  and  in  Italy  at  large,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life  and  character  is  an  insoluble  puzzle  when  looked  at  apart  from 
the  whole  civilization  of  the  period.  Any  other  treatment  of 
the  subject  than  that  which  Professor  Villari  has  adopted  would 
fail  to  explain  precisely  what  is  most  in  need  of  explanation 
in  Machiavelli’s  character  and  career.  The  absurd  prejudices 
which  for  three  centuries  prevailed  as  to  the  man,  and  which 
Are  even  now  far  from  being  extinct,  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  historic  spirit,  which  seeks  to  know  the  whole  life  of  past 
Ages,  and  not  merely  to  register  events,  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  is  still  confined  to  the  cultivated  classes.  It  is  not  through 
any  complexity  in  Machiavelli’s  character— for  his  was  the  re- 
verse of  a complex  nature — nor  through  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  hide  himself  from  his  fellow-men  and  from  posterity — for 
no  man  was  ever  franker  as  to  himself — but  simply  through  the 
absence  of  any  true  historical  criticism  that  Machiavelli  was  so 
Jong  misjudged.  Though  unquestionably  the  greatest  figure  of 
his  time,  he  belonged  to  it  in  spirit,  and  did  not,  any  more  than 
others,  escape  its  influence.  He  was  not,  indeed,  the  man  to 
give  a new  direction  to  his  age,  and  this  he  himself  recognized. 
The  “ corruttela  ” of  Italy  was  such  that  its  deliverance,  even  in 
his  eyes,  was  almost  impossible.  In  spite  of  his  manful  exhortations 
to  the  princes  and  people  of  Italy  to  rise  up  and  shake  otf  the 
yoke  of  the  barbarian,  he  felt  his  task  to  be  almost  hopeless.  The 
“ Prince  ” who  alone  could  save  his  country  did  not  appear  at 
Machiavelli’s  bidding,  and  he  remained  until  his  death  as  a voice 
-crying  in  the  wilderness.  Machiavelli  was  on  the  one  side  a child 
of  his  age,  and  on  the  other,  so  far  at  least  as  its  political  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  the  thinker  and  writer  who  tried  in  vai  n to 
transform  it.  And  for  these  reasons  the  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  lived  is  essential  to  the  study  of  his  own  life  and 
character. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  a chapter  on  Leo  X.,  his  policy, 
and  his  court.  We  need  not  attempt  to  follow  Professor  Villari 
through  the  tortuous  labyrinth  of  Papal  diplomacy  during  this 
pontificate.  This  diplomacy  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than  it 
iad  been  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.  and  was  again  to  be  under 
Clement  VII.  It  lacked  indeed  the  energy  which  the  imperious 
will  of  Julius  at  times  impressed  upon  his  policy  ; but  the  situation 
of  the  Papacy,  in  face  of  the  other  Powers  of  Italy  and  of  Europe, 
was  the  same  in  all  three  cases.  The  days  had  long  gone  by 
when  the  Pope  could  aspire  to  be  the  political  Head  of  Europe ; the 
time  had  not  come  when  anew  religious  revival  within  the  Church 
itself,  combined  with  a more  definite  political  settlement  of  the 
various  Italian  States,  caused  the  Church  to  regard  its  functions  as 
mainly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  spiritual.  The  lives  of 
all  three  Popes  were  spent  in  playing  oft'  one  State  against  another, 
leaning  now  on  France,  now  on  Spain ; in  forming  alliances  first 
with  one  State  of  Italy  and  then  with  another,  and  abandoning 
either  or  both  if  it  served  their  turn  ; in  making  promises  only  to 
break  them ; and  in  cajoling,  using,  and  betraying  in  turns  all  who 
trusted  to  them.  Leo,  like  Clement,  was  a Medici ; and,  besides 
the  interests  which  both  of  them  had  as  Popes,  they  had  in 
Aommon  the  further  interest  to  restore  and  maintain  the  family 
supremacy  in  Florence.  That  each  of  the  two  succeeded  in  the 
latter  object  is  well  known — Leo,  by  the  Medicean  restoration  of 
1512;  Clement,  by  the  re-instatement  of  the  Medici  which  followed 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Florence.  Beyond  the  general  outlines  of 
the  story,  few  but  special  students  will  care  to  go  ; it  is  related  in 
full  detail,  with  its  bearings  on  Macbiavelli’s  life,  by  Professor 
Villari.  The  perfidious  diplomacy  of  Leo  X.  did  not,  however, 
bring  down  upon  him  any  such  appalling  reprisal  as  that  which 
befell  Clement  VII.  in  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  He  was  able 
to  pass  his  life  amid  all  the  intellectual  and  sensual  pleasures 
which  he  desired,  and  he  lived  and  died  “ un  gran  dilettante.” 

* Niccolb  Machiavelli,  e i suoi  tempi,  illustrati  con  nuovi  documenti.  Vol. 
111.  ed  ultimo.  Firenze,  Successori  Le  Monnier. 


In  the  mass  of  valuable  material  contained  in  this  volume  it  ia 
bard,  within  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  choose  what  to  dwell 
upon.  The  biography  of  Machiavelli  is  here  brought  to  a close.  His 
appointments  and  his  various  journeys,  and  their  connexion  with 
the  politics  of  the  time,  are  all  narrated  in  their  proper  place. 
He  survived  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  the  expulsion  01  the 
Medici  from  Florence,  which  happened  in  the  same  year.  It 
was  also  the  year  of  his  own  death.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  last  heroic  efi’ort  of  the  Florentines  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  and  he  was  spared  the  final  certainty  that  the  de- 
liverance of  bis  country  was  further  off  than  ever.  The  outward 
events,  however,  of  Machiavelli’s  life  occupy,  in  this  volume,  a 
less  considerable  space  than  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  his 
literary  works.  Of  these  we  can  give  but  the  briefest  notice,  and 
of  one  only,  the  Mandrngola,  shall  we  speak  at  any  length.  In 
discussing  the  Life  of  Oastruccio  Castracane,  which  the  author 
terms  a “ politico-military  romance,”  and  which  has  long  been 
known  to  be  in  great  part  the  fruit  of  Machiavelli’s  imagination, 
he  shows  step  by  step  the  thoroughly  unhistorical  character  of 
the  work.  Of  the  sayings  with  which  the  “ Life  ” concludes,  and 
which  are  attributed  to  Oastruccio  himself,  eleven  have  been 
proved  to  be  taken  from  the  Life  of  Aristippus  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  of  which  a translation  was  made  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  this  work,  as  in  the 
“ Prince,”  Machiavelli's  political  ideal  determined  both  his  choice 
and  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  both  it  is  the  strong  and 
sagacious  ruler  who  is  to  reform  or  create  the  State,  and  in  whom 
the  State  embodies  itself.  Professor  Villari’s  chapter  on  the 
“Arte  della  Guerra,”  published  in  Florence  in  1521,  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  even  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  not  only  on  account  of  what  he  says  himself  on  the 
subject,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  aided  in  his  task  by 
two  distinguished  officers,  one  belonging  to  the  Italian  and  the 
other  to  the  German  staff'.  Whatever  defects  the  treatise  may 
have  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  strategy  and  tactics,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  it — the  nation  in  arms — is  that  which  has 
been  finally  adopted  by  the  great  military  Powers  of  the  world. 
Machiavelli  lays  special  stress,  in  contradiction  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  middle  ages,  on  the  fact  that  the  infantry  should 
form  the  main  bulk  of  an  army,  and  that  the  functions  of  the 
cavalry,  important  as  they  are,  must  be  chiefly  subsidiary.  “ In 
reading  these  sentences,”  says  the  German  critic,  “ we  seem 
to  be  listening  to  a contemporary  writer  on  the  theory  of 
war.”  And  again,  “ I will  name  him  as  the  first  man  of 
modern  times  who  has  made  universal  and  compulsory  military 
service  the  subject  of  scientific  reflection.”  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  these  matters  Machiavelli  was  a layman,  which  may 
account  for  some  of  his  mistakes,  especially  that  of  wholly  failing 
to  see  the  part  that  firearms  of  all  kinds  were  thenceforth  going 
to  play  in  warlike  operations.  On  this  point  the  Italian  military 
critic  observes,  not  only  that  the  firearms  in  Machiavelli’s  time 
were  exceedingly  rude  and  cumbersome,  but  that  it  was  not  till 
the  invention  of  the  baj’onet,  by  which  the  advantages  of  the 
pike  and  musket  were  combined,  that  firearms  became  the  service- 
able weapons  which  they  have  since  been.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Machiavelli  dwells  with  no  less  force  on  the  moral  than  on 
the  purely  military  advantages  of  universal  service.  That  it  is 
the  best  of  all  schools  of  manliness  and  patriotism  is  as  much  his 
belief  as  it  is  that  of  those  who  at  a later  time  have  founded  the 
system  in  Germany. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  Pro- 
fessor Villari’s  account  of  the  other  political  or  hi.storical  works  of 
Machiavelli.  Of  the  Florentine  History  be  gives  a copious 
analysis,  and  discusses  the  subject  with  a judgment  and  learning 
which  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  can  only  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  and  pass  on  to  the  lighter,  but  not 
less  interesting,  works  with  which  he  amused  his  leisure. 

Among  the  critical  observations  made  by  Professor  Villari  on 
the  literary  works  of  Machiavelli,  none  are  more  interesting  and 
more  important  than  those  on  the  Comedies,  and  especially  on  the 
Mandrayola.  This,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  the  first  comedy  in 
the  Italian  language.  By  way  of  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 
Professor  Villari  treats  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  drama  in 
Italy,  and  asks  afresh  the  question  which  has  been  put  before  by 
others — Why  did  Italy  develop  at  this  period  no  truly  national 
stage '?  From  the  old  Roman  days  downwards  there  had  never 
failed  in  Italy  a popular  foundation  on  which,  it  would  naturally 
be  thought,  the  classic  drama  might  have  been  built.  But  just  as, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  imitation  of  the  Greeks  prevented  the 
Atellan  farces  and  other  such  popular  representations  from  de- 
veloping into  a national  comedy,  so  did  the  revival  of  antiquity  at 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance  so  engross  the  minds  of  the  cultivated 
classes  that,  instead  of  fostering  the  native  popular  drama  which 
they  had  at  their  doors  and  turning  it  to  higher  uses,  they  set 
themselves  to  imitate  classic  models.  So  deeply  rooted  is  this 
popular  drama  in  Italy  that,  after  undergoing  many  transforma- 
tions in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  it  still  shows  no  symptom  of 
decay.  That  out  of  it,  during  this  long  period,  no  national  drama 
should  at  any  time  have  arisen,  is  one  of  the  curious  problems  of 
literature.  But,  as  Professor  Villari  observes,  the  absence  of 
separation  among  classes  (as  we  understand  it)  which  then,  as  now, 
prevailed  in  Italy,  gave  the  example  of  the  learned  far  more  in- 
fluence on  the  mass  of  the  people  than  would  have  been  the  case 
in  other  countries.  To  this  day  themes  taken  from  classical 
antiquity  form  the  subject  of  many  of  the  peasant  dramas.  But, 
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on  the  whole  of  this  question  the  reader  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  Professor  Villari’s  work. 

“ The  Mandragola”  says  Macaulay,  “ is  superior  to  the  best  of 
Goldoni,  and  inferior  only  to  the  best  of  Moliere.”  The  former 
part  of  this  statement,  at  all  events,  can  be  accepted  unreservedly ; 
to  discuss  the  second  would  require  too  long  a digression.  That  it 
is  a masterly  play  is  incontestable,  and  a foreigner  may  safely 
follow  those  native  critics  who  assign  to  it  the  first  place  in  Italian 
comedy.  The  date  of  its  composition  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
it  was  written,  according  to  Professor  Villari,  after  the  year  1512, 
“ in  the  least  happy  days  of  Machiavelli’s  life.”  It  is  said  that  its 
success  in  Florence  was  so  great  that  it  was  afterwards  acted  in 
Rome  in  the  presence  of  Leo  X.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
diverting  plays  ever  written,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
tragic.  Goethe,  somewhere  in  his  conversations  with  Eckerman, 
calls  the  attention  of  his  disciple  to  the  tragic  element  in  that 
scene  in  L’Avare  where  the  son  recognizes  his  father  as  the  un- 
known usurer  who  is  trying  to  swindle  him.  The  whole  hack- 
ground  of  the  Mandragola  is  coloured  with  the  same  hue.  The 
plot  and  the  situations  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  ; the  dialogue 
is  admirably  forcible  and  witty  ; the  characters  are  drawn  with 
the  hand  of  a master ; but  the  extreme  and  incorrigible  wicked- 
ness of  most  of  the  actors,  and  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  rest, 
leave  a painful  after-taste  to  the  reader's  enjoyment.  It  is  curious 
that  Macaulay,  who  judged,  on  this  very  ground,  the  comic 
dramatists  of  the  Reformation  with  great  severity,  should  have 
found  nothing  in  the  Mandragola  to  excite  a similar  repulsion. 
That  Machiavelli  wrote  the  play,  not  merely  in  the  spirit  of  a 
dramatist,  but  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  is  clearly  shown  in  his 
preface.  Some  of  Professor  Villari's  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  play  must  be  quoted  in  full : — 

That  which  here  strikes  us  most  strangely  is  not  the  fact  of  seeing  a 
society  always  corrupt,  and  of  not  meeting  a single  truly  honest  and 
virtuous  character ; what  dismay’s  us  is  the  horrible  and  awful  void  in 
the  consciences  of  all,  and  seeing  them  pass  from  good  to  bad,  almost  with- 
out being  conscious  of  the  change.  Callimacus  falls  in  love  with 
Lucrezia  before  having  seen  her,  merely  through  having  heard  her  beauty 
and  honesty  praised;  his  passion  speedily  becomes  irresistible,  and  has  no 
other  object  than  a sensual  one.  He  cannot  go  on  living  thus,  and  is  in- 
clined to  take  qualche  partita  bestiak  crudo  e nefando.  . . . When  her 
(Lucrezia’s)  mother,  husband,  and  all  urge  her  to  adultery,  in  order  that 
she  may  have  a son,  she  is  horrified,  and  resists  ; but  they  take  her  to 
church,  before  the  confessor,  who  soon  persuades  her  that  there  is  no  sin 
“in  filling  a place  in  Paradise.”  And  she  ends,  not  only  by  resigning 
herself,  but  by  being  wdlling  gail}"  to  enjoy  her  life  in  the  moral  abyss  into 
which  they  have  plunged  her.  The  clearest  expression  and  most  complete 
personification  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  Fra  Timoteo.  He 
says  his  prayers  and  mass,  attends  devoutly  to  liis  images  and  to  confes- 
sion ; but,  when  alms  are  promised  him  to  induce  him  to  commit  an  in- 
famous action,  he  is  not  in  the  least  troubled.  He  reflects  that  more 
candles  will  be  lighted,  more  masses  said  ; he  examines  the  sacred  writings, 
and,  finding  a sophism  suited  to  the  case  in  h.and,  consents  to  facilitate  the 
adulter}%  and  persuades  the  poor  Lucrezia  that  evil  is  good,  and  that,  by 
dishonouring  herself,  she  will  do  God  service.  He  reflects  for  a moment 
that  bad  company  leads  the  best  into  evil ; but  now  the  matter  is  settled, 
and  he  is  consoled  by  the  thought  that  all  are  interested  in  concealing  the 
offence.  He  cleans  the  images,  reads  again  the  lives  of  the  Holy  Fathers, 
deplores  the  scanty  devotion  of  the  age,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  domi- 
nated by  the  sole  desire  to  know  if  the  adultery  prepared  and  rendered 
possible  by  his  aid  has  been  accomplished  ad  votum.  Then  he  blesses  them 
all  in  church. 

The  whole  of  Professor  Villari’s  criticism  of  the  Mandragola 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  compares  favourably,  both  in  breadth  of 
treatment  and  delicacy  of  perception,  with  that  of  Macaulay.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted,  as  we  observed  in  a review  of  a former 
volume  of  this  work,  that  Macaulay’s  antithetical  mode  of  writing 
is  less  mischievous  here  than  on  most  subjects,  because  the  anti- 
theses are  not  merely  rhetorical,  but  are  inherent  in  the  Renaissance 
itself.  Where  Professor  Villari  difl'ers  from  Macaulay,  we  are 
compelled  to  side  with  the  former.  “Old  Nicias,”  says  Macaulay, 
“ is  the  glory  of  the  piece.”  Professor  Villari  rightly  names  the 
Friar  as  the  central  and  most  powerfully  drawn  figure  in  the  play. 
Between  the  “ fool  positive,”  as  Macaulay  terms  Nicias,  and  this 
strange  embodiment  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  that  period,  we 
cannot  hesitate  for  a moment.  The  reader  laughs  more  over  Nicias 
and  his  imbecilities ; but  it  needed  a great  satirist  and  a great 
psychologist  to  create  such  a character  as  Fra  Timoteo.  Neverthe- 
less, as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a summer,  so  one  admirable 
comedy  does  not  make  a great  dramatic  genius.  The  great  inferiority 
of  the  Clizia  and  the  rest  of  Machiavelli’s  plays  shows,  as  Professor 
Villari  remarks,  that  the  drama  was  not  the  true  field  on  which 
Machiavelli  could  display  his  powers.  Here,  again,  the  writer  differs 
from  Macaulay,  and  we  cannot  but  agree  with  him.  Machiavelli’s 
analytical  intellect  and  his  lifelong  preoccupation  with  one  poli- 
tical idea  would  inevitably  have  stood  in  his  way  as  a creative 
artist,  even  if  he  could,  as  Macaulay  says,  have  “ devoted  himself 
to  the  drama.”  The  fact  that  his  greatest  creation.  Fra  Timoteo, 
is  purely  a satire  on  the  Church  is  strong  evidence  in  the  same 
direction. 

Professor  Villari,  like  Macaulay,  concludes  his  treatise  cn 
Machiavelli  in  terms  of  eloquent  eulogy.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
come  to  a right  understanding  of  the  “ best-abused  ” man  in  all 
history — a great  patriot,  a great  thinker,  and,  considering  the  times 
in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  live,  a good  man — without  sharing  their 
feelings.  On  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  towards  the 
close  of  last  century  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence, 
which  every  visitor  to  that  city  has  seen,  is  engraved  the  fine  in- 
scription : — “ Tanto  homini  nullum  par  elogium.”  Perhaps  the 
most  adequate  and  the  justest  eulogy  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
nounced on  Machiavelli  is  to  be  found  in  these  volumes.  Nothing 


has  been  claimed  for  him  that  he  did  not  possess,  and  nothing 
worthy  of  blame  in  him  has  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  concealed  or 
extenuated.  Professor  Villari’s  work  will  remain,  not  only  a 
contribution  of  the  highest  value  to  the  general  history  of  the 
later  Renaissance,  but  a worthy  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
minds  which  modern  Europe  has  produced. 


THE  93ud  SUTHERLAND  HIGHLANDERS.* 

There  are  many  regiments  whose  claims  to  have  the 
story  of  their  deeds  of  war  handed  down  to  posterity  are 
more  considerable  than  those  of  the  Sutherland  Highlanders ; 
there  are  none  which  have  contributed  more  by  their  uniformly 
admirable  conduct  and  perfect  discipline,  in  the  field  and  in 
quarters,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  make  the  title  of  British  soldier 
respected.  We  venture  to  say  that  of  no  other  regiment,  save 
perhaps  one  or  two,  it  could  be  recorded: — “ Severe  punishments 
were  unnecessary,  and  so  rare  was  the  commission  of  crime  that 
twelve,  and  even  fifteen,  months  together  have  been  known  to 
elapse  without  a single  court-martial  being  assembled  for  the  trial 
of  any  soldier  of  the  93rd,  whose  presence  besides,  as  an  emphatic 
compliment  to  their  steadiness,  was  generally  dispensed  with  when 
the  other  troops  of  the  garrison  were  commanded  to  witness  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment.” 

The  regiment  was  originally  raised  in  1799, recruiting  being 
conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Sutherland 
family.  The  levy  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  was  completed,  not  by  the  ordinary 
modes  of  recruiting,  but  by  a process  of  conscription.  The  author 
believes  that  this  furnished  the  last  instance  of  the  exercise  of 
feudal  power  or  influence  on  a large  scale  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  will  read  strange  to  the  Young  Scotland  of  to-day  that 
the  recruits  themselves  never  seemed  to  question  the  right  that 
was  assumed  over  their  military  service  by  their  chieftain.  Only 
occasionally  was  discontent  manifested  by  individual  parents  at 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  to  which  in  certain  cases  the  conscription 
gave  rise.  In  1805  the  93rd  sailed  with  other  corps  of  an  expedi- 
tionary force  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  they  fought  a 
battle  and  the  enemy  was  beaten,  and  the  town  and  garrison  of 
Good  Hope  capitulated  to  His  Majesty’s  arms.  From  other  his- 
tories we  know  that  the  Dutch  were  the  enemy  in  question.  Our 
author,  though  he  descends  into  the  minutest  details,  leaves  the 
nationality  of  the  foe  a matter  for  conjecture  or  argument. 
While  at  the  Cape  the  93rd  formed  a church,  appointed  elders 
and  other  office-bearers  of  their  own  number,  engaged  and  paid 
a stipend  to  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  had 
divine  service  regularly  performed.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  stated  meetings  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  for  prayer. 
The  result  was  very  good,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  blank  sheet 
in  the  defaulters’  book ; but  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  results 
would  be  equally  satisfactory  were  all  regiments  to  form  them- 
selves into  voluntary  religious  societies.  Any  plan,  however, 
which  inculcates  respect  for  religious  principle  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  the  system  obtaining  across  the  water,  which  leaves 
morality  to  take  care  of  itself,  contemptuously  dismisses  regi- 
mental chaplains,  and  cares  for  nothing  but  the  preservation  of  a 
mechanical  discipline. 

The  93rd  embarked  for  Europe  in  1814  in  the  expectation  of 
being  in  time  to  take  a share  in  the  French  war,  but  arrived 
only  in  time  to  be  ordered  to  America.  The  campaign  which 
followed  was  a signal  failure  for  the  British.  In  the  disastrous 
battle  of  January  8th,  1815,  before  New  Orleans,  the  93rd  alone 
lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  some  21  ofiicers  and  600 
men.  Previously  to  the  action  the  British  employed  several  days 
in  throwing  up  batteries  which  probably  cost  more  money  in  their 
construction  than  any  other  works  of  equal  size  have  cost  before 
or  since,  the  reason  being  that  sugar  was  used  instead  of  earth. 
“ Every  storehouse  and  barn  in  the  neighbourhood  was  filled  with 
barrels  of  sugar.  Rolling  the  hogsheads  towards  the  front,  they 
were  placed  upright  in  the  parapets,  and  it  was  computed  that 
sugar  to  the  value  of  many  thousand  pounds  was  thus  dis- 
posed of.” 

We  have  heard  officers  explain  the  impossibility  of  teaching 
their  men  outpost  duty  when  quartered  in  most  of  the  garrison 
towns  of  Great  Britain.  Unless  regiments  are  stationed  at  one  of 
the  standing  camps,  nothing  is  more  rare  than  to  see  a battalion 
taken  out  into  the  country  for  practice  in  reconnaissance  and  out- 
post work.  We  may  add  that  few  things  are  more  absurd  than 
to  regard,  as  too  many  officers  seem  even  now  to  do,  the  ordinary 
daily  routine  drill  of  the  barrack-square  as  a sufficient  preparation 
for  the  daily  work  of  war.  We  read  in  this  work  that  not  long 
back  Colonel  Rothe,  commanding  the  93rd,  “was  very  fond’’  (of 
how  many  commanding  officers  can  this  be  said  ?)  “ of  exercising 
the  companies  of  the  regiment  on  outpost  duty.”  It  may  interest 
some  officers  in  charge  of  regiments  to  know  how  he  managed 
it: — “Soon  after  arriving  at  Weedon  he  had  called  on  all 
the  farmers  round  about,  and  they  had  granted  him  permission  to 
go  over  their  ground  for  this  purpose.  The  farmers  always  be- 
haved most  kindly,  and  when  a piquet  post  was  near  a farm-house, 
the  occupants  used  to  roll  out  a barrel  of  beer,  and  serve  out 
bread  and  cheese  all  round,  saying,  ‘ Glad  to  see  you,  Scotchies.’  ” 
From  this  instance  we  gather  that  the  thing  can  be  done. 

* Historic  Records  of  the  g^rd  Sutherland  Highlanders.  By  Captain 
R.  H.  Burgoyne.  London:  Richard  Bentley  & Sons. 
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IMore  fortunate  than  on  former  occasions  in  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  in  war  on  a big  scale,  the  93rd  formed  part  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force  which  in  1854  first  landed  in  Turkey,  and  later  on 
proceeded  to  the  Crimea.  The  regiment  got  its  fair  share  of 
fighting  at  the  Alma,  and  had  the  distinction  of  standing  alone  to 
meet  the  charge  of  the  Russian  heavy  cavalry  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Balaclava.  “I  did  not  think  it  worth  while,”  said  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  referring  to  the  93rd,  “ to  form  them  even  four  deep.” 
Perhaps  at  that  time  no  other  commander  would  have  ventured  on 
what  would  generally  have  been  considered  the  very  hazardous 
experiment  of  receiving  a cavalry  charge  in  line.  It  is  a different 
matter  now ; and,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  no 
officer  would  be  justified  in  meeting  a charge  otherwise  than  in 
line  or  Echelon. 

Not  long  after  returning  from  the  Crimea  the  regiment  was  again 
ordered  abroad  on  active  service,  this  time  to  India.  It  formed 
part  of  the  column  which,  after  going  through  “ fighting  as  hard 
as  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  witness,” 
accomplished  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
relief  of  Lucknow.  The  incidental  episode  of  the  storming  of  the 
Secundrabagh  is  well  related  in  this  volume.  The  93rd  and 
Punjab  Rifles  led  the  way.  “ It  was  a glorious  and  exciting  rush. 
The  opening  in  the  wall  was  so  small  that  only  one  man  could 
enter  at  a time ; but  a few  having  gained  an  entrance,  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  until  a considerable  number  of  our  men  and  of  the 
Sikhs  had  pushed  in,  when  in  a body  they  emerged  into  the  open 
square  of  the  building,  where  commenced  the  sternest  and  most 
bloody  struggle  of  the  whole  campaign.”  Much  as  the  Sepoys 
shrunk  under  ordinary  circumstances  from  close  personal  collision 
with  our  men,  here  the  knowledge  that  there  was  no  way  of 
escape  incited  them  naturally  to  the  most  desperate  resistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  “ our  soldiers,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  burning  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  Cawnpore, 
fought  furiously  on,  gave  no  quarter,  and  did  not  stay  their  hands 
while  one  single  enemy  stood  to  oppose  them.  ...  At  the  close 
of  the  day,  the  building  formed  one  mighty  charnel-house,  for 
upwards  of  2,000  Sepoys  lay  piled  in  heaps  upon  each  other.” 

All  the  best  testimony  is  united  in  the  assertion  that  Captain, 
now  General,  Burroughs  of  the  93rd  was  the  first  man  who  entered 
the  hole  in  the  Secundrabagh  wall.  His  name  was  sent  in  for  the 
Victoria  Cross,  which  was  richly  merited ; but  through  an  un- 
fortunate accident  the  distinction  was  refused  him.  The  circum- 
stance shows  up  once  more  the  weak  side  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s 
character.  Captain  Burroughs,  after  entering  the  breach  and  re- 
ceiving a wound,  had  fought  his  way  with  some  of  his  men 
towards  the  main  gate  to  burst  it  open.  When  this  was  done  Sir 
Colin  rode  in.  Seeing  Captain  Burroughs’s  breast  covered  with 
blood  he  stopped  and  asked  if  he  was  much  hurt,  then  passed  on. 
But,  to  quote  the  Captain’s  personal  narrative,  “ having  met  me  in 
the  gateway.  Sir  Colin  imagined  I was  one  of  the  party  that  had 
entered  that  way,  and  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  the  contrary. 
When  my  name  was  sent  in  to  him  for  the  Victoria  Cross  for  being 
the  first  through  the  breach,  he  scouted  the  idea.  Brigadier  Hope, 
who  tried  to  explain  the  matter  to  Sir  Colin,  told  me  that  Sir 
Colin  had  got  it  fixed  in  his  mind  that  I had  been  one  of  the  gate- 
way party,  and  that  he  simply  dared  not  argue  the  matter  with 
him.”  In  General  Ewart’s  Stwy  of  a Soldie7-’s  Life,  lately  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  there  are  several  other  instances  cited 
which  go  to  prove  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  though  a splendid 
soldier  and  a man  of  unimpeachable  honour,  was  nevertheless  im- 
bued with  tenacious  prejudices  and  fiercely  wrapped  up  in  a belief 
in  his  own  very  narrow  sense  of  justice. 

We  suppose  it  is  inevitable  in  a work  of  this  kind  that  much 
matter  should  be  introduced  that  cannot  be  of  the  faintest  interest 
to  any  human  being.  At  this  moment  the  records  of  a certain  regi- 
ment are  kept  religiously  locked  up  in  the  regimental  chest,  the  officer 
who  had  undertaken  their  compilation  having,  after  ten  years’ 
labour,  produced  a manuscript  of  such  gigantic  dimensions  that  it 
was  equally  impossible  to  sift  it  or  to  print  it.  Every  conceivable 
detail  which  was  accessible  from  the  remotest  ages  of  the  regi- 
mental existence  had  been  seized  upon  and  worked  into  historical 
shape.  In  the  present  instance  things  are  not  nearly  so  bad ; 
but  many  details  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage, 
together  with  a good  amount  of  twaddle  and  gush.  Here  are 
some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a march  of  the  93rd  across 
India : — “ On  account  of  a severe  thunderstorm  last  night  the 
tents  did  not  dry  till  late  in  the  day.”  “ On  the  7 th  March, 
1859,  a wing  of  the  42nd  asked  the  regiment  to  dinner.”  “ On 
the  10th  March  the  regiment  again  dined  with  the  42nd.” 
^‘On  the  30th  Dec.  the  regiment  exchanged  carts.”  On  the 
31st  Dec.  they  repeated  the  operation.  “ On  the  i6th  March  the 
regiment  by  mistake  took  the  wrong  road.”  On  the  17th  March 
it  took  the  wrong  road  again.  All  this,  and  a great  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect,  is  gravely  set  forth  as  interesting  matter,  having 
been  “kindly  supplied,”  much  of  it,  “by  the  Quartermaster- 
General  in  India.”  Yet  the  march  was  in  peace-time,  absolutely 
devoid  of  incident,  and  was  only  one  of  such  marches  as  are 
annually  undertaken  by  scores  of  regiments. 

It  is  interesting  in  these  days  of  short  service  when  so  many 
complaints  are  heard  as  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  juvenile,  under- 
sized recruits,  to  look  back  upon  what  a British  regiment  was 
some  forty  years  ago.  The  average  height  of  the  grenadier  com- 
pany of  the  93rd  was  5 ft.  io|  in.,  of  the  battalion  companies 
5 ft.  7 J in.,  and  of  the  light  company  5 ft.  9 in.  Thus  the  average 
size  of  the  regiment  attained  the  very  respectable  figure  of  5 ft. 
8^  in.  Out  of  591  men,  there  were  only  46  under  20  years 


of  age,  the  large  majority  being  between  20  and  30  years  old. 
The  average  age  of  the  battalion  was  24^-  years,  and  the  average 
service  6 years,  or  a little  over.  Whatever  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  the  short-service  system,  we  suspect  most  command- 
ing officers  would  be  little  inclined  to  consider  them  could  they 
find  themselves  once  more  at  the  head  of  a “ grand  old  regiment  ” 
such  as  the  93rd  was  in  those  days.  Y'et  we  cannot  alter  accom- 
plished facts,  but  must  accept  and  make  the  most  of  what  material 
we  get.  Let  us  hope  that  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  93rd  will 
be  carried  on  by  the  younger  hands,  and  that  these  last  will  be 
as  those  who  went  before — “ Lambs  in  peace,  lions  in  war.” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

The  unfairness  of  Roman  Catholic  histories  written  from  the 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view  is  proverbial,  and  the  Ultramontane 
reaction  of  late  years  has  especially  contributed  to  disgrace  Church 
history  with  virulent  and  mendacious  publications.  Catholic 
Germany  is  even  worse  than  Belgium  or  Italy  in  this  respect ; 
and  no  press,  perhaps,  has  given  more  pernicious  rubbish  to  the 
world  than  that  of  Kirchheim  of  Mayence.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
great  surprise,  as  well  as  a great  satisfaction,  to  greet  a book(i) 
bearing  this  suspicious  imprint  distinguished  by  learning,  ability, 
moderation  of  tone,  and  as  much  candour  as  the  writer  can  well 
display  without  giving  up  his  cause  altogether.  The  history  of 
the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland  is  a difficult  one  for  a Roman 
Catholic  writer.  Putting  aside  the  shadowy  legends  of  St.  Ninian 
and  St.  Palladius,  we  find  its  heroic  age  in  Columba’s  period  in- 
dependent of  Roman  influences  and  irreconcilable  with  the  Papal 
pretensions  which  triumphant  Ultramontanism  has  made  de  fide. 
Then  follows  a long  uninteresting  epoch  ; and,  when  at  length  an 
age  of  faith  and  devotion  recurs,  the  heroes  are  not  the  adherents 
of  the  ancient  Creed,  but  Reformers,  Puritans,  and  Covenanters. 
No  man  could  have  acquitted  himself  of  a difficult  task  more 
creditably  than  Dr.  Bellesheim.  His  research  is  immense ; the 
bibliographical  list  of  his  authorities  alone  is  a recommendation  to 
his  work.  He  is,  moreover,  a sound  discriminating  judge  of  his 
materials ; reposes  confidence  only  where  it  is  deserved ; and  fre- 
quently shows  his  modesty  and  good  sense  by  allowing  some 
English  or  Scotch  historian  to  speak  for  him.  His  moderation  is 
equally  commendable ; he  weighs  the  motives  of  those  whose  con- 
duct he  most  disapproves ; and  never  sullies  his  pages  with  the 
abuse  which  has  come  to  be  almost  a note  of  Roman  Catholic 
Church  history  when  written  by  ecclesiastics.  He  has,  of  course, 
the  limitations  inseparable  from  his  position ; the  problems  sug- 
gested by  early  Celtic  mouachism  are  not  faced ; and  it  is  painful 
to  see  a man  of  so  much  natural  humanity  afraid  to  say  a word  in 
condemnation  of  the  murder  of  Wishart.  But  these  things  can- 
not be  helped ; and  we  are  so  far  impressed  by  Dr.  Bellesheim’s 
general  candour  as  almost  to  anticipate  that  in  his  second  volume 
he  will  be  civil  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  make  Mary  Stuart  a little 
lower  than  the  angels. 

Dr.  Hermann  Hallwich  (2)  is  known  as  a chanipion  of  the 
innocence  of  Wallenstein  throughout  those  mysterious  transactions 
which  led  to  his  assassination.  According  to  Dr.  Hallwich’s 
theory,  Wallenstein  was  a victim  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Chancellor  Slawata,  who  was  after  his  death  the  principal 
compiler  and  prompter  of  the  libels  and  pamphlets,  official  and 
non-official,  which  sought  to  establish  his  treason.  One  of  the 
charges  against  him  was  that  of  having  negotiated  with  his 
captive.  Count  Leo  Thurn,  whom  he  released  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  known 
that  Thurh  had  published  a pamphlet  denying  this  allegation, 
which  was  printed  at  Stockholm  in  1636,  but  of  which  every 
trace  has  been  lost  since  1641,  when  it  is  alluded  to  by  the  divine 
who  preached  Thurn’s  funeral  sermon.  The  recent  discovery  of  a 
MS.  copy  in  the  archives  at  Gotha  has  afibrded  Dr.  Hallwich  an 
opportunity  for  reinforcing  his  argument,  and  at  the  same  time 
celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  Wallenstein’s  birth  by  a repub- 
lication of  the  tract.  By  his  own  admission,  it  is  terribly  dis- 
appointing. The  excellent  Thurn,  then  nearly  seventy,  sets  out 
with  the  intention  of  vindicating  Wallenstein  and  himself;  but, 
having  been  led  to  speak  of  the  transactions  which  had  occurred 
in  Bohemia  eighteen  years  previously,  rambles  on,  and  only 
returns  to  Wallenstein  at  the  end  of  his  performance.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  disclaims  having  had  any  confidential  rela- 
tions with  Wallenstein,  a fact  already  to  be  inferred  from  Slawata ’s 
anxiety  to  suppress  his  pamphlet.  Dr.  Hallwich,  who  is  himself 
not  exempt  from  the  failing  of  loquacity,  has  prefixed  some 
prolegomena  on  the  date  and  place  of  Wallenstein's  birth,  and  on 
the  private  archives  containing,  or  which  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tain, documents  respecting  him. 

Gerhard  Van  Swieten  (3)  was  a Dutch  physician  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  favourite  pupil  and  confidential  friend  of 
Boerhaave,  whose  works  he  edited.  Deprived  after  Boerhaave’s 

(i)  Geschichte  der  katholischen  Kirchein  Uchottland,  von  der  Einfiihrung 
des  Christenthums  bis  auf  die  Oegenwart.  Von  Dr.  Alpjions  Bellesheim. 
Bd.  I.  Mainz  : Kirchheim.  London  : Nutt. 

(2)  Heinrich  Matthias  Thurn  als  Zeuge  im  Process  Wallenstein.  Ein 
Denkblatt  zur  dritten  S’dcularfeier  Wallensteins.  Herausgegeben  von 
Dr.  Hallwich.  Leipzig : Duncker  & Humblot.  London ; Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(3)  Gerhard  Van  Swieten.  Biographischer  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
Axifkldrung  in  Oesterreich.  Von  Willibald  Miiller.  Wien  : Braurniiller. 
London : Nutt. 
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death  of  his  professorship  at  Leyden,  on  pretext  of  his  being  a 
Catholic,  he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  physician  to 
the  Imperial  family,  and  gave  a great  impulse  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  took  a leading  share  in  the  reconstitution  of  the 
University  of  Vienna  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  helped  to  rescue  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom, 
although  a Catholic,  he  was  greatly  opposed.  He  further  dis- 
charged the  delicate  functions  of  censor,  and  presided  over  the 
Imperial  library,  where  he  is  accused  of  having  in  his  zeal  against 
superstition  destroyed  a number  of  curious  treatises  on  alchemy  ; 
but  the  charge  seems  to  be  groundless.  Herr  Willibald  Muller’s 
memoir  of  him  is  a well-written  and  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  intellectual  progress  in  Austria. 

Those  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  (4)  whose  works  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  having  all  written  long  after  the  tran- 
sactions which  they  relate,  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  from 
what  contemporary  sources  their  narratives  have  been  derived,  and 
with  what  degree  of  accuracy  these  have  been  followed  by  them. 
Six  disquisitions  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  Germany  of  late 
years,  and  now  Dr.  Frankel  consecrates  to  the  investigation  a 
volume  considerably  more  bulky  than  all  the  six  together.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  purchase  a definitive  solution  of  the 
question  even  at  such  a price;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr. 
Frankel  will  have  gainsaying  successors  who  will  make  it  a point 
of  honour  to  be  at  least  equally  voluminous.  Of  his  learning,  in- 
dustry, and  patience  there  can  be  no  question ; and  he  writes  in  a 
spirit  of  commendable  sobriety  and  good  sense.  His  results  may 
be  thus  generally  stated.  Arrian's  principal  authorities  were 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus.  Ourtius,  Diodorus,  and  Justin  chiefly 
follow  Olitarchus ; but  each  used  a difierent  recension,  which,  in 
the  case  of  that  employed  by  Ourtius,  was  largely  interpolated 
with  matter  derived  from  Aristobulus.  Plutarch  stands  midway 
between  Arrian  and  Ourtius,  using  both  Olitarchus  and  Aristo- 
bulus. Olitarchus’s  work  was  not  a romance,  as  has  been  con- 
tended, but  had  much  in  common  with  Aristobulus,  though  dif- 
fering widely  from  the  best  authority,  Ptolemy.  All  the  later 
historians  wrote  in  good  faith,  and  adhered  strictly  to  their  sources 
of  information.  None  of  them  used  Strabo. 

The  Transylvanian  gipsies,  according  to  Dr.  von  Wlislocki  (5), 
are  divided  into  three  tribes,  speaking  difierent  dialects,  according 
as  they  inhabit  the  Hungarian,  German,  or  Wallachian  districts  of 
the  country.  The  Hungarian  gipsies  have  retained  both  their 
language  and  their  popMar  songs ; the  German,  their  language 
only  ; the  Wallachian  are  losing  both,  and  will  soon  be  absorbed 
into  the  Wallack  population.  A copious  vocabulary  is  added  to 
the  grammar,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  with 
Borrow’s  and  Leland’s  lists  of  English  gipsy  words.  A few  words 
are  noted  as  adopted  from  the  Hungarian. 

Brandenburg  is  one  of  the  last  districts  in  Europe  that  would  be 
expected  to  be  rich  in  legendary  lore,  and,  in  fact,  the  researches 
of  its  antiquaries  do  not  appear  to  have  brought  many  fairy  tales 
to  light.  Notwithstanding,  however',  the  remarkable  scarcity  of 
ruins  upon  which  Herr  Handtmann  comments,  there  appear  to  be 
a number  of  picturesque  tales  connected  with  difierent  localities, 
most  of  which  have  probably  a real  historical  basis.  They  are,  in 
genera],  distinguished  by  sound  morality  and  mother-wit,  and 
make  very  attractive  reading.  Even  after  the  researches  of 
Schwarz,  Herr  Handtmann  has  been  able  to  compile  a supple- 
mentary volume  (6)  of  respectable  dimensions,  and  quite  free  from 
repetition  or  dulness. 

J.  Eudolf  Rahn,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  living 
German  painters,  has  thrown  together  a number  of  very  agreeable 
sketches  of  art  and  scenery  in  Switzerland  (7).  The  most  impor- 
tant is  a record  of  pedestrian  excursions  in  the  canton  of  Ticino, 
delightfully  written,  and  calculated  to  be  very  useful  to  the  tourist. 
Other  essays  of  more  strictly  artistic  character  describe  the  Burck- 
Masenard  collection  of  Swiss  antiquities,  now  unfortunately  dis- 
persed, especially  remarkable  for  its  stained  glass;  the  Paris 
illuminated  manuscript  of  Zurich  Minnesingers’  works,  the  Percy 
Relics  of  Switzerland ; and  the  life  and  productions  of  the  Swiss 
painter  Hans  Ardiiser.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  essay  in  the  book 
is  a biography  of  Leopold  Robert’s  brother,  Aurele. 

A History  of  Italian  Literature,  by  K.  M.  Sauer  (8),  deserves 
great  praise  for  condensed  fulness,  cleai-ness  of  exposition,  impar- 
tiality, and  in  general  all  the  qualities  which  a work  of  this 
description  should  possess.  The  wealth  of  the  German  language 
in  excellent  translations  has  enabled  the  author  to  ofier  numerous 
specimens  of  the  best  Italian  poets,  from  the  precursors  of  Dante 
down  to  Leopardi  and  Oardueci.  The  account  of  contemporary 
Italian  literature  is  particularly  valuable  from  the  copious  list  it 
afl’ords  of  Italian  authors  as  yet  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country.  Some  mistakes  may  be  noticed  ; thus  Dante 
Rossetti  and  Giovanni  Ruffini  are  spoken  of  as  yet  living. 

In  the  same  series  as  Sauer's  History  of  Italian  Literature  the 


(4)  Die  Quellen  der  Alexanderhisixiriher.  Ein  Beiirag  zur  griechischen 
Litteraturgeschichte  und  Q,ueUenkunde,  Von  Arthur  Frankel.  Breslau  : 
Kern.  London : Nutt. 

(5)  E ie  Sprqche  del- Transsilvanischen  Zigeuner.  Grammatlk,  Worterbuch. 
Von  Dr.  H.  von  Wlislocki.  Leipzig:  Friedrich.  London:  Nutt. 

(6)  Neue  Sageii  aus  der  Mark  Brandenburg.  Von  E.  Handtmann. 
Berlin  : Ahenheim.  London  : Nutt. 

(7)  Kunst  und  Wanderstudlen  aus  der  Schweiz.  Von  J.  Eudolf  Rahn. 
Wien:  Faesy.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 

(8)  Geschichte  der  italienischen  Litteratur,  von  ihren  Anfdngen  bis  auf 
die  neuesie  Zelt.  Von  K.  M.  Sauer.  Leipzic  : Friedrich.  London:  Nutt; 
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publication  of  a History  of  German  Literature,  by  F.  Hirsch  (9), 
is  commenced,  and  promises  well,  although  the  writer  has  not  yet 
reached  the  beginnings  of  German  as  a literary  language.  Paulus 
Diaconus,  however,  and  other  contemporary  lights  of  the  dark 
ages,  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  Teutonic  literature,  though 
they  wrote  in  Latin. 

Mme.  Michaelis’s  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature  entitles  her 
judgment  to  attention  when  she  contends  that  Lessing’s  il/funa  von 
Barnhelm  (10)  is  partly  inspired  by  Don  Quixote,  especially  as  she 
does  not  attempt  to  press  her  point  too  far. 

The  most  recent  among  the  reprints  of  German  literary  curiosities 
published  at  Heilbronn(ii)  are  Clement  Brentano’s  GustavusVasa, 
a parody  upon  Kotzebue’s  tragedy  of  the  same  name,  and  itself  an 
imitation  of  Tieck’s  satirical  dramas,  but  much  inferior;  H.  L. 
AVagner’s  tragedy.  The  Infanticide,  with  corrections  by  Lessing’s 
brother,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  improved  it ; and  a common- 
place book  kept  by  Goethe  in  1770  and  1771.  The  entries  ar& 
usually  very  brief  and  of  a very  heterogeneous  character ; the 
most  elaborate  is  a parallel  between  the  Phcedos  of  Plato  "and  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn.  Shakspeare’s  King  John  is  quoted,  and  Sir 
J oshua  Reynolds’s  first  discourse  is  mentioned  with  approbation. 
Some  popular  ballads  transcribed  by  Goethe  are  subjoined,  and 
they  were  worth  his  pains. 

Any  full  history  of  the  German  drama  must  be  in  one  sense  a 
great  work.  Herr  Prdiss  (12)  cannot  be  accused  of  prolixity;, 
yet  he  has  taken  two  stout  volumes  to  record  all  that  the  literary 
historian  may  be  fairly  expected  to  chronicle.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  general  human  significance  the  interest  of  the  theme  is 
very  much  less.  Unlike  the  English,  the  French,  the  Spanish, 
and  even  the  Italian  drama,  the  theatrical  art  of  Germany  has 
been  almost  barren  of  influence  beyond  her  own  borders.  From 
whatever  cause,  the  rude  but  spirited  beginnings  of  Hans  Sachs 
and  his  contemporaries  failed  to  mature  into  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  dramatic  art ; native  genius  was  for  a time  cramped 
by  the  affectation  inseparable  from  the  imitation  of  foreign  models ; 
and  when  at  last  nature  found  a voice,  the  period  of  her  creative 
vigour  had  gone  by,  and  even  such  poets  as  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Lessing  could  only  offer  the  fruits  of  culture  and  reflection.  The 
German  stage  is  thus  universal  rather  than  national ; it  adds  no 
characteristic  type  to  those  already  existing,  and  only  offers  other 
nations  counterparts  of  what  they  already  possess.  Heinrich  von 
Kleist,  indeed,  very  nearly  succeeded  in  creating  a national  drama 
but  his  pieces  just  fall  short  of  that  standard  of  excellence  which 
keeps  the  less  essentially  dramatic  achievements  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  on  the  stage.  Since  his  time  the  history  of  the  German 
stage  has  been  that  of  the  modern  English,  a constant  series  of 
essays  in  the  dramatic  art,  often  very  admirable,  but  invariably 
too  abstract  and  refined  to  gain  the  popular  appreciation  indis- 
pensable for  a truly  living  drama.  Here  and  there  a Hebbel  or  a 
Grillparzer  succeeds  in  establishing  a certain  hold  upon  the  stage 
for  tnemselves ; but  their  efforts  remain  isolated,  and  they  pass 
away  withoutfounding  a school.  While,  however,  German  theatrical 
authorship  is  on  the  whole  a failure,  German  theatrical  manage- 
ment is  generally  an  artistic,  if  not  always  a pecuniary,  success. 
In  no  country  have  dramatic  authors  of  distinction  more  frequently 
devoted  themselves  to  the  practical  business  of  the  stage,  either  as 
managers  or  as  critics.  Goethe,  Tieck,  Ifiland,  Immermann, 
Dingelstedt,  the  Meiningen  performers,  are  so  many  brilliant 
episodes  in  the  history  of  theatrical  direction,  which,  perhaps, 
deserved  more  attention  than  Herr  Prolss,  occupied  mainly  with, 
the  literary  side  of  his  subject,  has  been  able  to  award  them. 

The. papers  have  just  announced  the  pardon  and  return  to  Russia, 
of  the  novelist  Tscheruischewski,  who  has  spent  the  last  twenty 
years  in  exile  in  Siberia.  The  offence  imputed  to  him  was  the 
editorship  of  a secret  revolutionary  print ; and,  although  his  novel 
“ What  is  to  be  Done?  ” (13),  written  apparently  abont  the  same 
time,  abstains  from  all  political  discussion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
suggest  that  the  charge  may  not  be  well  founded.  It  is  neverthe- 
less to  be  wished  that  Tschernischewski  could  have  been  left  un- 
disturbed at  his  desk ; for,  although  his  romance  possesses  little 
artistic  merit,  its  very  defects  of  incoherence,  childish  naivete,  and 
questionable  morality,  render  it  an  interesting  and  valuable  picture 
of  the  blind,  aimless  fermentation  which  twenty  years  ago  per- 
vaded the  progressive  elements  of  Russian  society  ; and  he  might 
have  thrown  equal  light  upon  subsequent  phases  of  the  Nihilist 
movement,  had  he  been  suffered  to  observe  them.  The  story 
begins,  where  French  novels  sometimes  end,  with  the  suicide  of 
an  accommodating  husband,  who  will  no  longer  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  wife’s  happiness  with  one  better  able  to  appreciate  her.  The 
lady  is  appalled,  and  renounces  her  Platonic  lover  for  ever,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  discovered  comfortably  married  to  him  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  volume,  as  she  might  have  been  in  the  next 
chapter  if  the  other  two  volumes,  after  the  prologue,  had  not  been 
purely  retrospective.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  very  uninte- 
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resting,  and  has  little  connexion  ■vrith  the  main  plot.  The  story 
evinces  considerable  power  of  description  and  much  vivacity  of 
dialogue ; its  chief  merit,  however,  is  what  would  be  a fault  iu  the 
fiction  of  most  other  countries — an  extraordinary  naivetd  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  which  bears  every  internal  evidence  of  being 
faithfully  derived  from  the  observation  of  a simple,  partly  edu- 
cated, but  little  cultivated,  society  ; full  of  good  and  self-sacrificing 
impulses,  but  destitute  of  all  experience ; inspired  by  discontent 
with  its  actual  position  and  vague  sympathy  with  foreign  ideas 
often  very  imperfectly  apprehended  ; trying  to  wmrk  out  its  de- 
liverance in  a blind,  instinctive  way,  neither  wholly  right  nor 
wholly  wrong. 

“ An  Irish  Princess”  (14),  by  an  anonymous  writer  rejoicing  in 
the  pseudonym  of  Eduard  von  (0  why  not  O’?)  Miletus,  belongs 
to  a type  of  fiction  unfashionable  and  almost  obsolete  in  our  day, 
but  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  all  the  respect  due  to  an  excellent 
spirit  and  a serious  purpose.  The  son  of  an  English  nobleman, 
who  makes  his  debut  in  the  King’s  Bench,  visits  Ireland,  discovers 
a chieftain  and  a daughter  such  as  Irish  imagination  loves  to  figure 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  even  Irish  imagination  would  hardly 
venture  to  assign  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; and 
after  some  rather  mild  adventures,  recounted  in  elegant  but  formal 
letters,  ends  by  espousing  the  matchless  Glorvina.  Persons  and 
things  of  the  Castle  Rackrent  type  are  conveniently  absent ; 
«verything  is  chivalrous  and  picturesque,  and  the  hero  becomes, 
what  the  author  no  doubt  is,  an  accomplished  Irish  antiquary, 
competent  to  discuss  Oisin,  and  elucidate  the  history  of  the 
Eir-bolgs. 

Vom  Alien  Stamm  (15),  by  Wilhelm  Jensen,  is  more  of  the 
ordinary  circulating  library  type,  but  is  nevertheless  a good  novel, 
with  picturesque  descriptions  of  life  and  scenery  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  and  glimpses  of  the  literary  and  theatrical  world. 

“ The  Peter  of  Danzig  ” (16),  by  Reinhold  Werner,  is  a nautical 
historical  romance,  displaying  no  marked  ability,  but  possessing 
the  merits  of  animation  and  condensation. 

“Other  Times,  Other  Men”  (17),  by  Moritz  Jokai,  is  a fair 
sample  of  the  work  of  this  prolific  Hungarian  novelist. 

The  best  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (18)  is 
provided  by  two  eminent  German  profes.sors,  Haeckel  and  Du  Bois 
Reymond.  The  former  contributes  an  account  of  his  ascent  of 
Adam’s  Peak  in  Ceylon,  which  might,  one  would  have  thought, 
have  formed  a chapter  of  his  travels  in  the  island.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  usual  brilliancy  of  description  and  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  picturesque.  The  subject  of  Du  Bois  Reymond’s 
paper  is  the  double  memorial,  at  length,  after  many  years’  debate, 
erected  to  the  brothers  Humboldt  in  front  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  discourse  is  naturally  devoted  rather  to  Alexander 
than  Wilhelm  Humboldt,  and  is  noteworthy  for  a vigorous 
onslaught  on  the  metaphysical  character  of  German  science  in  the 
former's  younger  days.  Humboldt  appears  to  Du  Bois  Reymond 
in  the  light  of  a German  Bacon,  and  even  he  is  too  ideal  aud 
poetical  to  entirely  please  his  critic.  Another  interesting  article 
sketches  the  career  of  Baron  Nothomb,  one  of  the  chief  founders 
of  the  Belgian  monarchy.  The  young  country  evidently  owed  its 
independence  to  a most  favourable  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
not  the  least  important  of  which  was  the  presence  of  Lord 
Palmerston  at  the  English  Foreign  Office.  There  are  also  two 
novelettes  of  superior  merit.  “ Brother  Siechentrost,”  a pathetic, 
but  rather  fantastic,  story  by  Paul  Heyse,  is  founded  on  the  legend 
of  the  leper-poet  of  Limburg,  told  in  Heine’s  Confessions  after  an 
old  chronicle.  Pathos  is  also  the  keynote  of  “ The  Cemetery 
Flower,”  by  Wilhelmine  von  Hillern.  Herr  Rodenberg’s  sketches 
of  Berlin  life,  on  the  other  hand,  are  lively  and  entertaining.  _ 

The  most  remarkable  contribution  to  Auf  der  Hdhe  (19)  is  the 
exceedingly  forcible  and  dramatic  conclusion  of  “ Pascal  Lopez,” 
the  powerful  tale  of  Donna  Emilia  Pardo  de  Bazan.  There  are 
also  a highly  interesting  account  of  the  principal  living  Russian 
artists,  by  Wilhelm  Goldschmidt,  translations  of  Bohemian  poetry, 
and  a notice  of  the  Russian  popular  poet  Kolzow. 


(14)  Fine  Irisclie  Fiintentochter.  Roman  aus  der  zweiten  Hillfte  des 
18.  Jalirliunderts.  Von  Eduard  von  Miletus.  Braunschweig : Sattler. 
London:  Williams  & Norgate. 

(15)  Vom  Alien  Stamm.  Roman  von  Wilhelm  Jensen.  3 Bde.  Beidin  : 
Janke.  London:  Kolckinann. 

(16)  I)er  Peter  van  Danzig.  Historische  Erzahlung  aus  der  Zeit  der 
Haiisa.  Von  Reinliold  Werner.  Berlin:  Janke.  London  : Kolokmann. 

(17)  Andere  Zeiten,  andere  Menschen.  Roman  von  M.  Jokai.  Berlin: 
Janke.  London : Kolckmaun. 

(iSl  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jabrg.  10,  Hft.  1.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

(19)  Auf  der  Hdhe  : Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  8,  Hft.  24.  Leipzig  : Licht  & Meyer.  London  : 
Is  utt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ nPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

J-  PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “CKrist  Leaving  the  Pratorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


■RADLEY  COLLEGE.-- ALL  SAINTS’  DAY.— ANNUAL 

FOOT-BALL  MATCH,  3 P.M. ; Evening  Prayer,  5.30  ; Dinner,  6.30?  Theatricals,  8. 
Old  Radleians  intending  to  be  present  are  particularly  req^uested  to  communicate  at  once  with 
the  Senior  Prefect. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL.— Applications  are 

invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATHEMATICS.  Stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be  £375 
per  annum,  together  with  Two-thirds  of  the  Fees  of  Students,  the  total  stipend  being 
guaranteed  not  to  fall  short  of  £400.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to  commence  his  duties  on 
January?,  1884.— Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar,  on  or 
before  December  1. 


T ONDON  HOSPITAL  TRAINING-  SCHOOL  for  NURSES, 

^7HITECHAPEL,  E. 

The  NURSING  LECTURES  are  given  every  Wednesday  at  8 P.M. 

The  First  Course  on  the  general  details  of  Nursing  by  Miss  LUCKES,  Matron  to  the 
Hospital,  commenced  in  August. 

Second  Course— On  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Nursing  by  FREDERICK 
TllE^''ES,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  November  7,  1883. 
. Third  Course— On  ElementaTy  Physiology  and  Medical  Nursing  by  A.  ERNEST  SANSON, 
Esq..  M.D.,  F.R.C.P..  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in  March  1884. 

A limited  number  of  Ladies  admitted  on  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea  for  each  Course. 

Ai’ply  to  the  Matron. 

A.  n.  HAGGARD,  Secretary. 


pHELTENHAM  LADIES’  COLLEGE.— The  PEARCE 

SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £30  per  annum,  and  tenable  for  Three  years,  by  the  Daughter 
of  an  Officer  in  the  Army,  is  Vacant.- Apply  to  the  Principal  or  Secretary  before 
November  1. 


’^j''HE  REV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c.,  at  Findon  Rectory, 
Worthing. 


HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 

near  London HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 

MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergli) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  II.  St.  Clair 
F EILDEN,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.  HALF-TERM,  November  5 to  December  18. 


A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

• BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Ilursley  M^oods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Ueathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 


TAELIOACY. — There  are  Vacancies  in  a Country  House  for 

TWO  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  needing  especial  care,  and  over  Fourteen.  Resources  for 
after-lite  encouraged.  Music,  Drawing,  Natural  Science.  Riding,  Carpentry,  &c.,  in  addition, 
to  thorough  grounding — Addi'ess,  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 


J^OTICE  TO  SCULPTORS. 

COMPETITIVE  MODELS  INVITED  FOR  A COLOSSAL  STATUE  IN 
ABERDEEN  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  THE 
LIBERATOR  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  TESTAMENTARY  TRUSTEES  of  the  late  Mr.  JOHN  STEILL.  of  Edinburgh, 
hereby  notify  that  they  will  receive  MODELS  for  a COLOSSAL  STATUE  of  WALLACE, 
in  Bronze,  with  Basement  of  Granite  Blocks,  to  be  placed  on  the  Mouud  in  the  North-West 
part  of  the  Duthie  Public  l*urk,  near  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  in  conformity  with  instructions 
led  by  Mr.  Steill,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  £3,000. 

Intending  Competitors,  on  application,  accompanied  with  a remittance  of  10s.  Gd.  to  Mr. 
John  Otto  Macqueen,  lO  Bridge  Street,  Aberdeen,  will  be  sujiplied  with  Copies  of  (1) 
Mr.  Steill’s  Instructions,  (2)  Conditions  of  the  Competition,  and  (.31  Lithograph  Plan  of  the 
Duthie  Park,  showing  Sections  of  the  Mound. 

The  Author  of  the  accepted  Model  be  employed  to  execute  the  work  ? and  the  Author 
of  that  next  in  order  of  merit  will  receive  a premium  of  £30.  The  Trustees  do  not.  however, 
bind  themselves  to  accept  any  of  the  Models.! 

All  Models  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  above  conditions,  and  must  be  delivered  in 
Aberdeen,  free  of  expense,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Macqueen,  Municipal  Buildings,  Aberdeen, 
not  later  than  July  1,  1884. 

10  Bridge  Street,  Aberdeen,  October  15, 1883. 


'T'O  CAPITALISTS  and  Others  requiring  safe  INVEST- 

MENT.— WANTED,  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  with  not  less  than  £5,000  each,  to  join 
others  contributing  similar  amounts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a thorough. y sound 
undertaking.  There  is  no  possibility  of  risk,  and  the  minimum  profit  will  be  30  i^cr  cv.ut.  No 
tinancial  agents  employed  as  intermediaries.  Communication  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation  is  solicited.  Principals  or  tUcT  Solicitors 
only  treated  with.— Further  particulars  on  application  to  Messrs.  CH.UIP10N.  l-oniNSON. 
& Poole,  Solicitors,  Moira  Chambers,  Ironmonger  Lane.  E.C. 
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HOTELS. 

"DRIGHTON.— BEDFOKD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

and^Vest  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Lons  established.  Complete  organisation. 
Spacious  Cotfee-rooms  and  large  Reading-rooms  for  Ladies  and  for  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water 
Service  in.  the  Hotel.  Communications  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 

BENJAMIN  BULL,  Manager. 


'T'OTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight  (near  Alum  Bay).— TOTLAND 

BAT  HOTEL.  Magmificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  The  best  bathing 
in  the  Island.  Good  anchorage  for  yachts Apply  to  the  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE.  — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  the 

beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season.  250 rooms. 
Table-d’hote  Six  to  Eight  o’clock,  at  separate  tables.— Address  the  Manager. 


rrO  INVALIDS.— A HOME  in  PARIS.— A PHYSICIAN, 

whose  house  is  in  one  of  the  best  and  healthiest  parts  of  Paris,  oiFers  an  especially 
comfortable  HOME  to  a LADY  or  GENTLEMAN  needing  medical  care.  — Address, 
E.  Hanson,  Esq.,  4 Chandos  Street,  Strand,  London. 

■REQUIRED,  by  a YOUNG  LADY,  a DAILY  or  an  AFTER- 

NOON  ENGAGEMENT.  Thorough  English,  Music,  French,  German,  and  Latin.— 
Address,  E.  F.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

'T'O  BE  LET,  a FURNISHED  HOUSE,  in  a good  situation, 

close  to  two  Railway  Stations,  also  Bus  and  Tram.  Containing  Drawing-room,  Dining- 
room, Kitchen  (on  same  floor).  Library,  three  or  four  Bedrooms,  Bath-room,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  supply.  Lavatory,  and  usual  offices.  Rent,  £120.  One  servant,  if  desired,  would  remain. 
Apply  at  Coombe  Bank,  Stapleton  Hall  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

ENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON f WednTs£v‘“?2"lo  p M 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN BrinLlf 

( From  Gravesend, 

ADELAIDE,  JIELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  ...,<  Thursday,  12.30 p.m. 

(.From  Brindisi,  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  and\  « ttt 

BOMBAY  / Every  Wednesday. 

London  Offices:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and  25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

■RURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ; no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Comt  Road, 

and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1803. 


COLLINSON  & LOCK’S 


MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK, 

FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF  CEILINGS  OR  WALLS. 

Original  Designs  and  Keproductions  of  Old  Work. 

MADE  IH  PORTABLE  PANELS  AND  EASILT  FIXED. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

109  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 


QNE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Dimness  of  Sight  or 

Blindness  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased, 
and  unsuited  to  the  sight.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND 
STREET,  having  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  Testimonials  as  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Laueancb’S  treatment  have  been  received  from  Earl  Lindsay,  Sir  George  Henry  Scott 
Douglas,  Bart.,  Sir  Graham  Briggs,  Bart.,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  Lieutenant-General  Macmullen,  Brentwood,  General  Torrens,  commanding  Cork 
Division,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &c.  Pamphlet— “ Spectacles : 
theirUseand  Abuse,”  post  free. 


City  Branches_6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE  ; and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


DOULTON  & CO. 

XiJAnvEEiBTs:, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS,  HEARTH  TILES,  &c. 

A special  Show  Room  recently  fitted  up  at  the  Works, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 

Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous  ingredients, 
and  can  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOR, 

for  fair  and  golden-hajred  people  and  children. 
Sold  everywhere. 

"T^INNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

A-'  remedy  i'or  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache.  Gout,  and 

Indigestion. 

TYINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

AperientforDelicateConstitutions.Ladies.Children,  and  Infants. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


L!FE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.-Establishcd  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  .S'ecretnr.y. 

»T*HE  COMMEECIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY^ 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fiilly  subscribed  - £2,500,000 

Capital  paid  up  £250,000 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  . . £809.000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds £1,077,000 

Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

AVest  End  Opfice-8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON.  S.W, 

IVrORTHERN  ASSURANCE  C 0 M P AN  Y. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON—l  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN-.3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (1882). 

Fire  Premiums  £460,100 

Life  Premiums 181,500 

Interest  121,800 

Accumulated  Funds £2,749,400 

f M P ERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY) 

Established  1803.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,467,000. 
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CETEWAYO’S  CAREER. 

The  career  of  Cetewavo  may  perhaps  close  with  his 
surrender  to  the  English  Commissioner  of  the  Reserved 
Territory.  It  appears  that  he  is  not  to  be  removed  to 
Natal;  and  he  occupies  a doubtful  position  as  something 
between,  a prisoner  and  guest.  That  he  is  no  longer  his 
own  master  is  proved  by  his  forcible  separation  from  his 
English  adviser,  Mr.  Grant.  The  history  of  a barbarian 
chief  can  only  be  interesting  when  he  has  come  into  con- 
tact with  civilization ; but  the  former  King  of  the  Zulus 
has,  with  little  fault  on  his  part,  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate. Cetewayo  inheiited  and  improved  a military  system 
which,  as  the  Zulu  war  afterwards  showed,  was  not  a little 
formidable.  His  subjects,  who  were  by  nature  among  the 
bravest  of  mankind,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a Spai’tan 
discipline.  The  young  men  wei’e  enlisted  in  regiments,  and 
forbidden  to  marry  until  they  had  completed  an  appointed 
term  of  service.  Their  weapons,  consisting  principally  of 
spears  and  javelins,  would  have  been  thought  contemptible 
if  they  had  not  at  Isandlana  and  elsewhere  proved  their 
fearlessness  of  firearms  and  their  ability  to  engage  on 
equal  terms  with  English  infantry.  The  King,  like  other 
savage  chiefs,  exercised  a capricious,  and  occasionally  cruel, 
despotism ; and  his  armaments  were  regarded  with  natural 
uneasiness  by  his  neighbours;  but,  until  he  was  justly 
irritated,  and  afterwards  forced  into  hostilities,  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  English  colonies,  and  his 
occasional  threats  against  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  had 
not  been  followed  by  hostile  action.  A taste  for  creating 
and  drilling  an  army  has,  in  the  case  of  some  more  civilized 
rulers,  been  combined  with  habitual  distaste  for  war.  Like 
Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  Cetewayo  might  perhaps 
have  been  content  to  amuse  himself  to  the  end  of  his  life 
with  military  preparations  and  parades,  but  for  a series  of 
events  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

On  the  eve  of  the  contest  with  the  English  forces 
Cetewayo  had  given  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition  by  re- 
ferring to  the  arbitration  of  the  High  Commissioner  a 
frontier  dispute  with  the  Transvaal  Republic.  As  the  award 
afterwards  showed,  the  Zulu  claim  was  well  founded ; and  in 
the  probable  contingency  of  resistance  by  the  Boers  to  an 
adverse  decision,  Cetewayo  was  strong  enough  to  vindicate 
Lis  rights  without  external  aid.  Secocoeni,  a chief  of  far 
inferior  power,  had,  about  the  same  time,  defeated  the 
Transvaal  levies,  and  no  serious  resistance  could  have  been 
offered  to  the  occupation  of  the  disputed  territory  by  the 
Zulu  army.  Unfortunately  the  English  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  was  then  anxious  to  effect  a federation  of  the 
South  African  States  and  Colonies ; and  his  representative 
precipitated  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  which  but  for 
Ris  premature  action  would  have  been  regularly  and  per- 
manently completed.  The  English  agent,  though  he  had 
no  military  force  at  his  disposal,  met  ■with  no  resistance 
from  the  Republican  authorities ; but  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen  that,  when  the  need  of  protection  had  passed,  the 
whole  transaction  would  be  repudiated.  After  the  annexa- 
tion Sir  Babtle  Frere,  having  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
High  Commissioner,  unfortunately  determined  to  overrule, 
in  substance  though  not  in  form,  the  award  in  which  the 
rights  of  Cetewayo  were  recognized.  The  simple  native  in- 
tellect had  not  apprehended  the  distinction  between  owner- 
ship and  sovereignty.  The  subject  in  dispute  had  been  the 
land  which  was  claimed  by  the  two  litigants ; but  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  announced  to  the  astonished  Zulus  that  the  possession 


of  the  intruding  Boer  settlers  must  be  respected,  although 
the  territory  now  formed  a part  of  the  Zulu  kingdom.  It 
was  evident  that  the  judge  had  become  a party  to  the  suit, 
and  that  he  interpreted  in  his  own  favour  a decision  which 
had  been  impartially  given ; yet,  even  under  the  provocation 
of  obvious  injustice,  Cetewayo  still  refrained  from  armed 
occupation  of  the  disputed  lands,  and  contented  himself  with 
vague  indications  of  displeasure. 

Up  to  this  time  his  preparations  had  been  exclusively 
directed  against  the  Republic ; but  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  left  him  without  a possible  enemy,  except  the 
Enghsh  or  Colonial  Government.  There  was,  therefore, 
greater  need  for  vigilance  in  watching  his  movements  ; but 
the  only  wrong  which  had  been  committed  on  either  side 
was  the  arbitrary  construction  applied  to  the  territorial 
award  by  the  High  Commissioner.  One  or  two  trifling 
irregularities  which  occurred  on  the  frontier  might  well  have 
been  overlooked.  On  one  occasion,  two  residents  in  Natal 
having  crossed  the  frontier  were  detained  for  a few  hours  ; 
and  a Zulu  woman,  hving  under  English  jurisdiction,  was 
forcibly  taken  across  the  frontier.  The  High  Commissioner 
determined  to  insist  on  the  disbandment  of  the  Zulu 
army,  and  on  the  abolition  of  some  barbarous  practices 
which  prevailed.  On  the  refusal  of  Cetewayo  to  comply 
with  his  demands,  an  English  force  advanced  into  Zululand, 
and,  after  some  painful  reverses,  the  King’s  army  was  de- 
feated, and  he  was  himself  made  prisoner.  Although  he 
had  been  guilty  of  no  offence,  he  was  necessarily  detained 
in  custody,  and  the  English  Government  had  by  its  own 
acts  imposed  upon  itself  the  duty  of  providing  to  some 
extent  for  the  government  of  the  conquered  territory.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley’s  contrivance  of  a division  of  the  king- 
dom into  petty  native  States  was  perhaps  as  unobjectionable 
as  any  alternative  arrangement.  The  military  organization 
which  had  caused  so  much  alarm  was  effectually  dissolved, 
and  the  only  disturbances  thenceforth  to  be  apprehended 
would  probably  be  confined  to  petty  wars  between  neigh- 
bouring chiefs.  It  was  obviously  right  to  consult  the  welfare 
of  the  population  at  the  expense  of  personal  hardship  to  the 
dethroned  ruler.  There  has  never  been  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  subjects  attributed  to  him  a divine  right 
of  sovereignty  or  even  regretted  his  fall. 

Unfortunately,  every  English  Minister  has  thought  fit 
to  reverse  the  South  African  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
with  the  result  in  almost  every  instance  of  aggravating 
the  evil  consequences  of  previous  mistakes.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  the 
Zulu  war,  and  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  repair  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  Cetewayo  has  caused  a re'vdval  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  in  his  former  dominions.  Lord  Kimberley 
has  not  rivalled  the  injustice  which  had  been  practised 
before  his  accession  to  office;  but  his  interference  has 
been  more  gratuitous  than  any  pre'vdous  act,  and  its  con- 
sequences have  been  purely  mischievous.  With  the  one- 
sided benevolence  which  is  excusable  in  an  amateur  poli- 
tician, and  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a states- 
man, Bishop  CoLENSO,  ha'ving  been  impressed  with  the 
injustice  from  which  the  Zulu  King  had  suffered,  made  in- 
cessant efforts  to  secure  his  restoration.  If  there  had  been 
only  a question  of  conferring  a personal  benefit  on  an  in- 
jured potentate,  the  agitation  would  have  been  deser'vdng 
of  a certain  respect ; but  only  an  irresponsible  philan- 
thropist could  be  allowed  to  forget  the  Zulu  people,  and  the 
probable  influence  on  their  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  revival 
of  the  old  military  despotism.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
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criticize  the  injudicious  methods  by  which  Bishop  Colenso 
pursued  the  object  which  he  ultimately  attained.  Only  a 
sincere  enthusiast  could  have  hoped  to  persuade  a veteran 
Minister  to  share  in  his  misapplied  sympathies.  Lord 
Kimberley  had,  as  the  representative  of  colonial  policy  in 
the  Opposition  of  the  time,  approved  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
unfortunate  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  true  that 
his  concurrence  was,  in  conformity  with  Parliamentary 
custom,  guarded  by  a formal  reservation  of  his  right  to 
judge  of  the  facts  when  they  were  fully  known ; but  the 
state  of  the  case  was  generally  understood,  and  a Minister 
and  a member  of  the  Opposition  had  almost  equal  facihties 
for  judging  of  the  probable  conduct  of  the  Boers.  The 
melancholy  result  of  annexation  may  perhaps  have  sug- 
gested to  Lord  Kimberley  the  expediency  of  counteract- 
ing its  indirect  results.  Por  this,  or  for  some  unknown 
reason,  he  began  soon  after  ‘his  return  to  the  Colonial 
Office  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  Bishop  Colenso 
and  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  able  and  experienced  Governor  of  Natal  warned  his 
official  superior  of  the  risk  which  he  was  incurring.  Lord 
Kimberley  caused  Cetewayo  to  be  brought  to  England  on 
a visit,  as  an  earnest  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
Zululand.  With  great  difficulty  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in- 
duced Lord  Kimberley  to  assent  to  the  reservation  of  a 
small  territory  to  be  occupied  by  the  chiefs  who  had  reason 
to  apprehend  the  vengeance  of  Cetewayo.  The  Secretary  of 
State  reduced  by  one-half  the  proposed  extent  of  reserved 
territory,  but  he  assented  to  the  maintenance  in  power  of 
one  of  the  appointed  chiefs  because  he  occupied  a remote 
province  which  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  conquer. 
Cetewayo  made  no  secret  of  his  purpose  to  disregard  the 
provisions  which  he  had  accepted  while  he  was  still  under 
English  control.  He  would  almost  certainly  have  invaded 
the  dominions  of  IJsibepu  if  his  adversary  had-  not  antici- 
pated the  attack.  It  is  probably  true  that  since  his  victory 
Usibepu  has  employed  his  forces  in  massacre  and  pillage. 
After  remaining  for  a time  in  hiding,  Cetewayo  has  ap- 
parently despaired  of  retrieving  his  fortunes;  and  he  is 
once  more  forced  to  accept  English  hospitality.  It  will  be 
the  obvious  duty  of  the  local  Government  to  take  care  that, 
while  his  safety  and  comfort  are  secured,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  warlike  operations. 
If  by  superior  energy  and  capacity  Usibepu  can  establish 
himself  as  the  successor  of  the  former  dynasty,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  regarded  either  with  especial 
favour  or  with  dislike.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  as  far  as 
Zululand  is  concerned,  the  list  of  political  blunders  is  at 
last  exhausted.  The  more  complicated  relations  with  the 
Transvaal  may  perhaps  be  less  easily  settled.  Under  the 
present  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  there  will  be  no 
undue  activity.  It  is  not  equally  certain  that  Lord  Derby 
may  not  fall  into  the  opposite  error ; but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  less  susceptible  than  his 
immediate  predecessors  to  sentimental  considerations. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  IN  WALES. 

IT  is  very  natural  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  suc- 
cessive raids  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country 
should  half  puzzle  and  half  annoy  his  political  opponents ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  more  surprising  that  persons  who  are 
not  definitely  committed  to  Radicalism  should  apparently 
miss  their  significance.  For  two  things  should  be  perfectly 
evident  to  any  qualified  political  student  at  the  present 
day.  The  first  is  that  the  party  which  at  present  calls  itself 
Liberal  is  to  a great  extent  trading  on  the  capital  accumu- 
lated by  the  real  Liberal  party  of  the  past.  The  other  is 
that  its  political  superiority  has  been  obtained  chiefiy  by  an 
adroit  and  not  too  scrupulous  manipulation  of  the  jealousy 
always  felt  by  the  weaker  members  of  a composite  body 
towards  the  stronger.  It  has  been  one  of  the  note- 
worthy, though  scarcely  one  of  the  creditable,  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  career  that  he  has 
set  himself  with  steadiness  and  success  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  jealousy  in  every  possible  way,  and  his  followers 
have  imitated  him.  The  feelings  of  feud  between  Ireland 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  between  Scotland  and 
England,  between  Wales  and  England,  between  the  country 
towns  and  London,  between  the  Protestant  sects  and  the 
Church,  have  all  been  dexterously  played  on  to  swell  the 
Radical  majority.  On  the  other  side,  until  very  recently, 
hardly  any  trouble  has  been  taken  to  counteract  these 
tactics.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  Scotchmen  or 


Welshmen  should  be  members  of  one  political  party  more 
than  of  the  other.  Radicals,  indeed,  with  the  peculiar 
fatuity  which  distinguishes  them,  are  wont  to  say  that 
Scotchmen  and  Welshmen  are  on  their  side  because  they 
are  intelligent ; and  any  Tory  who  wished  to  emulate  the 
silliness  of  his  antagonists  might  explain  the  fact  on  Mr, 
Homersham  Cox’s  unwise  application  of  a certain  hasty 
remark  of  King  David’s  to  Welshmen,  or  on  the  equally 
judicious  and  amiable  theory  that  Scotchmen  think  of 
nothing  but  getting  on,  and  that  Radicalism  is  a creed  more 
promising  to  the  ambitious  and  the  covetous  than  Toryism. 
Sensible  men  would  as  soon  adopt  one  theory  as  the  other. 
The  fact  is  simple,  and  easily  explained.  Like  younger 
sons  and  junior  partners,  communities  in  the  position  of 
Scotland  and  of  Wales  incline  naturally  to  opposition ; and 
the  very  same  reason  which  made  Scotland  and  Wales 
violently  Jacobite  when  England  was  Hanoverian  gave 
during  the  long  domination  of  the  Tory  party  a Whig  or 
Liberal  twist  to  the  politics  of  both.  Since  the  overthrow 
of  that  domination  both  countries  have  been  assiduously 
courted  by  the  one  side,  and  comparatively  neglected  by 
the  other ; while  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of 
Wales  have  helped  to  confirm  her  in  Radicalism. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  this  state  of  things, 
either  ecclesiastically  or  politically,  should  continue.  Radi- 
calism has,  except  in  the  one  point  of  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church,  nothing  to  ofier  Welshmen.  They  are  not 
rack-rented ; they  are  in  no  way  politically  disfranchised.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  ideas  of  the  Leeds  Conference  would  give 
them  a far  smaller  share  of  representation  in  Parliament  than 
they  have  at  present,  and  would  indeed  practically  disfranchise 
all  the  Principality  outside  the  South  Wales  coalfield.  But 
with  regard  to  Disestablishment  itself,  it  would  be  a gross 
blunder  to  accept  the  confident  assertions  of  Radical  speakers 
and  writers  as  representing  the  actual  wishes  of  Welshmen. 
Outside  of  the  directly  interested  class  of  Nonconformist 
ministers  hostility  to  the  Church  hardly  exists,  and  such 
as  does  exist  is  simply  created  and  kept  alive  by  those 
ministers  themselves  for  their  own  purposes.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  Church  has  much  leeway  to  make  up  in 
Wales.  But  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  knows 
that  a really  devoted  and  judicious  parish  clergyman  can 
generally  succeed  in  winning  back  a great  portion  of  the 
strayed  fiock,  and  that  (to  vary  the  old  saying)  if  the 
Church  in  Wales  wei'e  what  she  should  be  for  a single  day. 
Nonconformity  (at  least  of  the  aggressive  kind)  would 
shrink  to  very  small  proportions.  It  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  the  institutions  of  which  the  first  was  opened  by 
Lord  Aberdare  at  Cardiff  on  Wednesday  may  help,  and 
not  so  very  indirectly,  in  this  good  work.  It  has  sometimes 
been  questioned  whether  separate  University  colleges  are 
likely  to  do  real  good  to  Wales,  and  whether  they  'v^l  not 
intensify  the  provincialism  which  is  at  present  unduly  note- 
worthy in  the  Principality.  But  it  may  fairly  be  urged  on 
the  other  side  that  the  rubbing  together  of  various  sects  and 
classes  can  hardly  fail  to  break  down  the  still  more  pre- 
judicial exclusiveness  which  at  present  makes  every  little 
Welsh  sect  and  every  little  Welsh  community  a close  cor- 
poration. This  particularism,  moreover,  in  which  the 
strength  of  Welsh  Nonconformity  and  Welsh  Radicahsm  lies, 
is  incompatible  with  the  advance  in  education  worthy  of 
the  name  which  may  be  hoped  from  these  bodies.  They 
will  have  at  first  no  doubt  to  devote  themselves  very  much 
to  mere  Brodstudien,  and  they  can  hardly  for  a long  time 
aim  at  more  than  being  fairly  good  secondary  schools.  But 
the  infiuences  of  fellowship  and  of  the  humanities  are  hardly 
less  capable  of  exercise  in  such  an  institution  than  in  a full- 
fledged  University,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  fellowship  and  of 
humane  learning  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
encouraged  the  suspicious  and  home  tendency  which  finds 
vent  in  Welsh  Radicalism  andDissent.  Meanwhile  the  mere 
politician  can  do  something  in  the  same  direction.  Welsh- 
men are,  as  a rule,  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  it  should  not  be  particularly  hard  to  show  them  that 
to  throw  away  the  advantages  of  an  Established  Church  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  the  private  grudges  and  vanities  of 
a single  class  of  the  population  is  scarcely  an  intelligent 
proceeding.  But  outside  of  this  question  of  Disestablish- 
ment there  is,  let  it  be  repeated,  no  inducement  whatever 
to  Welshmen  to  become  Radical  (in  Liverpool  they  are 
notoriously  Conservative),  and  there  is  much  to  induce 
them  to  adopt,  if  not  Conservatism,  at  any  rate  that 
reasonable  and  moderate  Liberahsm  which  is  nearly  as 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  Radical  faith  as  Toryism 
itself.  Hitherto,  however,  these  conservative  instincts 
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have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; whereas  the 
most  sedulous  pains  have  been  taken  on  the  other  side  to 
stir  up  the  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
which,  when  the  thing  comes  to  be  examined,  form 
almost  the  whole  stock-in-trade  of  Welsh  Radicalism.  If 
Sii‘  Stafford  Northcote’s  proceedings  are  followed  up, 
the  result  will  not  be  merely  a party  advantage,  it  will  be 
a national  gain.  For  every  lever  which  has  been  used  to 
move  Wales  in  favour  of  the  Radical  party  has  been  in 
effect  a crowbar  to  lessen  its  integration  in  the  Empire. 
In  the  heap  of  jailing  atoms,  with  Caucuses  and  Confer- 
ences for  the  only  cement  which  Radical  policy  tends  to 
substitute  for  that  Empire,  Wales  would  be  a compara- 
tively insignificant  and  powerless  unit;  whereas  in  the 
actual  union  she  holds  a proper  and  a not  unimportant 
place. 

From  the  purely  political  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  speeches 
was  his  interesting  anecdote  of  the  preparations  already 
made  in  at  least  one  English  county  to  checkmate  the 
grandmotherliness  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  That 
anxious  measure  forbids  the  luring  of  vehicles  under  heavy- 
penalties  ; but  it  is  not  yet  felony  -uithout  benefit  of  clergy 
to  give  a friend  a lift  to  the  poll.  Sir  Stafford  says  that 
in  a certain  county  constituency  his  own  political  friends 
have  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  have  already  parcelled 
out  the  duty  thus  devolving  on  good  Conservatives  with 
carriages  at  their  disposal.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ; and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  arrangement  is  a perfectly  fair 
one,  since  Liberal  “ carriage  company  ” can  go  and  do  like- 
■wise  to  any  extentit  pleases.  Itshows,  moreover,  that  the  fatal 
inactivity  which,  to  the  dismay  as  much  of  good  Liberals  as 
of  good  Conservatives,  burdened  the  country  three  years  ago 
with  the  present  Parliament  and  the  present  Administration 
has  had  its  day.  A political  moralist  of  extreme  prudish- 
ness may,  indeed,  shake  his  head  over  the  fact  that  it 
should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  English  citizens 
to  exercise  the  chief  trust  of  a citizen,  to  resort  to  devices  for 
circumventing  the  law,  instead  of  to  de-vices  for  enforcing  it. 
He  would  be  perfectly  correct  in  his  general  attitude  of 
mind.  But  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  so  long  as  legis- 
lative incompetence,  striving  to  seem  competent,  inflicts 
Ground  Game  Acts,  Land  Acts,  Sunday  Closing  Acts, 
Corrupt  Practices  Acts,  and  other  similar  things  upon  the 
nation,  so  long  must  common  sense  be  allowed  to  use  its 
own  fashion  of  strictly  obeying  the  law’s  mischievous  letter 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  defeat  and  neutralize  its  still 
more  mischievous  spirit.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  en- 
deavours to  deprive  those  -who  have  a natural  claim  to 
influence  of  that  influence ; to  transfer  power  from  hands 
which  are  certain,  with  I’are  exceptions,  to  use  it  well, 
to  hands  which  are  certain,  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
use  it  ill ; to  bring  about  in  England  the  mischievous 
divorce  of  classes  which  has  had  such  fatal  effects  in 
France ; to  substitute  the  Caucus  and  the  Conference  for 
the  kindly  intercourse  of  neighbours  and  the  selection  of 
the  best  man  in  the  neighbourhood  to  represent  those 
neighbours.  It  is  law ; and,  according  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  Englishmen,  its  pro-visions  deserve  to  be  respected 
with  punctual  reverence.  But  it  is  nothing  but  law,  and 
wherever  it  leaves  a loophole  for  common  sense,  common 
sense  is  perfectly  justified  in  applying  itself  thereto.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  carpet-baggers  of  the  Caucus  (or 
at  least  it  should  be  impossible  for  them)  to  secure  the  local 
voluntary  assistance  which  -will  be  cheerfully  given  if  it  is 
only  asked  for  and  organized  to  good  men  of  both  parties 
who  are  “ kenned  folk.”  And,  as  has  been  afleady  pointed 
out,  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  make  it  very  unpleasant 
for  any  Caucus  or  Caucus-aided  candidate  which  attempts  to 
supply  the  want  of  this  assistance  by  the  familiar  Caucus 
methods  of  bribery  and  intimidation. 


THE  SLUM  AND  THE  CELLAR. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  article  on  Labourers’  and  Arti- 
sans’ Dwellings  in  the  National  Review  is  most  oppor- 
tune. Lord  Salisbury  neither  sides  with  the  complacent 
impotence  of  laissez  faire  nor  with  the  impotent  melancholy 
of  pessimism.  It  is  easy  to  acquiesce  in  leaving  matters 
alone,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  nothing  can  be  done.  Lord 
Salisbury  shows  what  has  been  done,  what  remains  to  do 
or  to  attempt ; and  he  does  not  even  shrink  from  advising 
a -wise  expenditure  of  public  money  in  the  public  interest. 
“ If  the  causes  of  disease  were  inanimate,  no  one  would 


“ hesitate  about  employing  advances  of  public  money  to 
“ render  tliem  innocuous.  Why  should  the  expenditure 
“ become  illegitimate  because  these  causes  happen  to  be 
“ human  beings  1 ” This  may  be  called  “ State  Socialism  ” ; 
but  it  is  not  Socialism  of  a very  flamboyant  aspect  or  alarm- 
ing character.  On  the  whole,  the  gist  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
article  is  his  demand  for  “ more  information  ” — information 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  we  ai’e  extremely  unlikely  to  get  at 
present  from  the  ordinary  sources. 

The  whole  question  of  the  homes  of  the  London  poor  is 
one  which  can  never  be  settled  absolutely  and  perfectly. 
London  is  a gigantic  Cave  of  Adullam,  which  constantly 
draws  to  itself  every  one  who  is  in  need,  and  who  not  only 
has  no  -\vork  to  do,  but  would  not,  or  could  not,  do  it  if 
work  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  Suppose  that,  by  means  of 
railway  communication  and  houses  in  the  suburbs,  we  had 
found  homes  for  workmen,  such  as  masons  and  carpenters, 
who  can  afford  to  live  at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of 
their  labour.  This  is  but  a partial  remedy,  yet  not  absolutely 
useless.  Next  suppose,  and  it  is  supposing  a great  deal, 
that  decent  homes  were  pro-vided  for  the  numerous  people 
employed  by  tradesmen,  who  cannot  possibly  afford  to  live 
far  from  their  shops.  There  would  still  remain  the  floating 
population  of  penniless  adventurers,  idlers  as  a rule,  who 
live  in  London  on  the  produce  of  casual  “jobs.”  Such  men 
are  the  large  class  of  cab-touts,  all  the  people  who  hang 
about  theatre  doors,  all  the  countless  loafers  who  gather  in 
a moment  round  eveiy  street  spectacle  and  street  accident. 
They  and  their  wives  and  their  large  families  will  be  always 
and  irresistibly  attracted  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  chance 
earnings,  charity,  and  a life  of  emotion  and  adventure. 
Obviously  such  persons  will  herd  together,  in  hideous 
promiscuity,  wherever  a worthless  and  ricketty  set  of  walls 
and  roofs  permits  them  to  gather.  Thus  the  problem  can 
never  be  settled  once  for  all ; the  malady  of  overcrowding 
can  only  be  kept  by  constant  watchfulness  at  its  lowest 
possible  level.  Meantime  there  is  no  such  constant  watch- 
fulness, the  subject  is  only  nibbled  at  or  neglected. 

The  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  wi'etchedness  of 
London  are  the  enactment  of  new  and  more  stringent  laws, 
and,  what  is  yet  more  necessary,  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  that  actually  exist.  We  showed  last  week  how  dilatory 
is  the  process  of  enforcing  the  present  law.  Facts  prove 
that  the  law  has  not  even  touched  the  peril  which  it  was 
intended  to  reduce.  In  spite  of  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money  in  “ compensation  ” and  otherwise,  rents 
continue  to  rise ; and,  in  consequence,  overcrowding  is 
worse  than  ever,  and  houses  worse  than  ever  are  inhabited 
by  the  poor.  Looking  first  at  what  a more  stringent  law 
might  effect,  we  are  reminded  of  the  saying  attributed  to 
John  Knox  during  the  Scottish  Reformation.  “ Pull  down 
“ the  nests,”  he  said,  “and  the  crows  will  never  come  back.” 
So  his  followers  not  reluctantly  destroyed  the  abbeys,  cathe- 
drals, and  religious  houses  generally.  In  the  same  spirit 
we  may  say,  “ Pull  down  the  rookeries,  and  rooks  of  the 
“ worst  species  will  keep  away.”  And  -why  are  the  rook- 
eries not  pulled  down?  For  excellent  reasons.  Their  actual 
value  is  the  price  of  rotten  wood  and  rubbishy  brick.  Their 
artificial  or  fancy  value  is  extremely  high.  Thus  per- 
sons interested  in  their  destruction  cannot  afford  to 
compensate  their  owners  at  the  fancy  value,  while  too 
frequently  the  owners  are  either  members  of  the  Vestries 
or  have  influence  with  the  Vestries  which  should  sweep  the 
property  away.  Mr.  Harry  Jones  writes  to  the  Rail  Mall 
Gazette,  “ The  removal  of  bad  dwellings  is  mainly  in  the 
“ hands  of  Vestries,  and  the  dwelhngs  themselves,  in  many 
“ cases,  belongto  Vestrymen,  who  screw  a good  di-vidend  out 
“ of  such  property.”  Meanwhile,  as  the  same  writer  ob- 
serves, it  is  impossible  even  to  obtain  full  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  knowledge  without  -uhich  all  suggestions 
as  to  remedies  must  be  almost  impotent.  “ The  men  who  have 
“ the  information  in  their  hands  are  the  Officers  of  Health, 
“ and  their  paymasters  are  the  Vestries,”  while  members  of 
Vestries  are  sometimes  privately  interested  in  the  very 
abuse  which  it  is,  them  public  duty  to  remove.  The  London 
Diocesan  Conference  lately  attempted  (and  many  minor 
denominations  have  followed  its  example)  to  throw  light 
on  the  question  of  the  homes  of  the  poor.  They  appHed  for 
information  to  some  forty  Officers  of  Health,  and  got  meagre 
replies  from  three  or  four.  Official  answers  could  not  be 
given  without  the  consent  of  the  Vestries.  Here,  then,  are 
two  things  needed.  First,  what  new  legislation  alone  can. 
give,  the  power  to  destroy  rookeries  absolutely  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  without  the  payment  of  a fancy  price ; 
second,  trustworthy  and  official  information  about  these 
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rookeries.  The  information  could,  doubtless,  be  elicited  by 
a Royal  Commission,  and  the  subject  seems  to  need  such 
an  inquiry  quite  as  much  as  the  wrongs  of  Crofters.  But 
information  might  also  be  obtained,  and  a good  deal  of 
actual  good  might  be  done,  if  gentlemen  would  more  fre- 
quently endeavour  to  become  members  of  Vestries.  The 
duty  is  an  unpleasant  one,  the  society  which  the  new  class 
of  Vestrymen  would  have  to  endure  could  not  be  agreeable. 
But  there  is  a good  deal  that  is  not  quite  agreeable  in  a 
Parliament  where  Home  Rulers  and  Land  Leaguers  brawl ; 
yet  people  of  good  birth  and  breeding  do  not  leave  Parlia- 
ment absolutely  in  the  hands  of  rowdies  and  adventurers. 
Ho  nostrum  of  a new  Municipality  can  of  itself  meet  the 
case,  for  the  constitution  of  the  new  body  would,  without 
such  an  infusion  as  is  here  recommended,  be  infallibly  worse 
than  the  constitution  of  the  old,  while  that  infusion  would 
be  even  more  difficult  and  improbable.  To  our  mind  the 
philanthropic  energy  of  individuals  can  find  no  better  field 
than  in  braving  the  eloquence  of  the  Vestry  halls,  and 
revealing  the  performances  of  the  Vestries.  The  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  has  been  “ pressed  very 
“ strongly”  on  the  Vestries  by  a Parliamentary  Committee. 
But  Vestrymen  will  be  more  influenced  by  the  independent 
action  of  disinterested  persons  in  their  own  ranks. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
problem  is  the  absurdly  small  number  of  persons  officially 
appointed  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  condition  of 
labourers’  houses.  The  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  even  if 
they  were  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Vestries, 
and  even  if  all  Vestrymen  were  disinterested  philanthropists, 
are  too  few  for  their  work.  In  place  of  some  fifty  Officers 
of  Health,  dependent  on  local  persons  concerned,  perhaps, 
in  the  preservation  of  bad  dwellings,  we  need  a very  much 
larger  staff  of  inspectors  dependent  on  no  one  but  the  State. 
Suppose  the  Inspectors  of  Pactories  were  paid  by  the 
Vestries,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  their  reports  would  be 
far  from  severe,  their  action  the  reverse  of  stringent.  The 
houses  where  the  poor  sleep  require  attention  as  much  as 
or  more  than  the  factories  in  which  they  work.  His  own 
interests  must,  to  a certain  very  moderate  extent,  check  the 
owner  of  the  factory,  but  the  only  interest  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  is  to  get  as  high  a rent  for  as  worthless  and 
abominable  a den  as  possible. 

Hot  only  must  light  be  thrown  on  the  present  condition 
of  existing  slums,  but  the  erection  of  buildings  which  will 
presently  be  even  worse  slums  must  be  checked.  We  all 
can  see  for  ourselves  what  endless  rows  of  pasteboard 
cottages  on  unwholesome  foundations  of  rubbish  are  being 
“ run  up  ” all  round  London,  and  in  every  vacant  space  of 
some  large  Horth- Western  parishes.  The  houses  look  neat 
enough  at  present ; they  seem  like  the  humble  homes  of 
small  clerks.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  rows  of  toy 
buildings  are  often  let  by  the  single  room,  or,  for  the 
affiuent  and  luxurious,  in  two  rooms.  For  a few  years  they 
may  be  kept  in  a kind  of  semblance  of  repair  and  neat- 
ness. They  will  really  be  degenerating  rapidly ; the  thin 
roof  and  attenuated  walls  will  let  in  the  rain,  they  will  be 
d.eserted  by  the  first  occupiers,  they  will  remain  unpapered 
and  unpainted,  and,  finally,  will  become  dens  worse  than 
the  worst  of  those  behind  Drury  Lane.  They  are  far  less 
substantial,  and  built  on  far  more  unwholesome  founda- 
tions. Thus,  even  if  we  had  destroyed  the  old  rookeries, 
we  should  find  new  perches  ready  for  the  rooks,  perches 
worse  than  of  old.  This  is  the  worst  of  the  many  dangers 
connected  with  rapid  and  scamped  building  in  the  suburbs, 
building  at  present  as  good  as  unchecked  by  slack  law  more 
slackly  administered. 

While  people  generally  write  as  if  this  plague  of  over- 
crowding were  peculiar  to  London,  as  if  only  London  had 
a “ bitter  cry,”  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
has  not  forgotten,  that  this  question  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  towns,  and  that  among  towns  other  cities  are  as  bad  as, 
or  worse  than,  London.  The  low  parts  of  Glasgow  could 
give  points  to  the  Borough  or  the  courts  behind  Drury 
Lane.  The  ancient  closes  of  Edinburgh  are  perhaps  more 
filthy  and  loathsome,  within  actual  sight  of  green  hill- 
sides and  of  the  sea,  than  anything  that  can  be  wit- 
nessed in  Seven  Dials.  It  is  no  local  legislation  and 
no  local  efibrt  merely  that  can  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  rookeries  everywhere  should 
fall.  But  it  would  be  impolitic  and  unmanly  to  urge 
efibrt  and  legislation  because  the  rooks  are  such  dread- 
fully dangerous  persons,  and  because  their  politics  are  to 
make  a snatch  at  the  property  of  their  neighbours.  When 
these  politics  are  put  into  practice,  it  is  punishment,  not 
charitable  sympathy  and  excuse,  that  one  must  deal  to  the 


lowly  politicians.  Even  in  Paris,  where  the  poor  man  had 
political  chances  after  the  siege  not  likely  to  be  offered  him 
here,  even  in  Paris  his  efibrts  ended  in  a temporary,  but 
stringent,  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  poor  man  was 
thinned  out,  in  consequence  of  his  efibrt  to  be  practical  and 
carry  his  politics  into  the  region  of  fact.  Hothing  can  be 
weaker  than  to  go  about  confessing  that  we  are  benevolent 
because  we  are  in  a fright.  When  the  poor  man’s  politics 
urge  him  to  robbery,  he  finds  his  way  to  Mr.  Sala’s 
“ Gibbet  Street,”  not  to  his  “ Tattyboy’s  Rents,”  which 
were,  we  find,  shabby  lower  middle  class  thoroughfares, 
but  not  slums. 


M.  FERRY’S  POSITION. 

The  French  Chambers  may  possibly  be  occupied  before 
the  present  Session  closes  with  the  consequences  of 
M.  Ferry’s  challenge  to  the  Extreme  Republicans;  but  for 
the  moment  they  are  likely  to  have  enough  to  do  in  pacifying 
or  aggravating  the  quarrel  which  his  Ministry  has  picked 
with  China.  It  is  apparently  on  this  ground  that  the 
Radicals  have  decided  to  attack  him.  The  motion  against 
the  Orleanist  Princes  has  been  postponed,  and  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  another  directed  against  his  Colonial  policy. 
Whether  the  Radicals  are  acting  from  patriotic  motives,  or 
are  only  intent  on  upsetting  a Minister  who  has  broken 
the  recent  traditions  of  French  politics  by  showing  fight 
against  them,  they  have  made  their  choice  of  a point  of 
attack  with  judgment.  His  Colonial  policy  is  for  many 
reasons  M.  Ferry’s  weakest  point.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  his  brave  words  at  Rouen  and  Havre  would 
have  been  followed  by  corresponding  action,  and  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  a solid  Conservative  party  cafi 
be  formed  within  the  Republic.  But,  if  he  is  resolute, 
M.  Ferry  may  have  a fair  chance  of  success  in  his  internal 
policy.  The  mass  of  the  French  peasantry  and  smaller 
bourgeoisie  are  exceedingly  afraid  of  the  Extreme  Repub- 
licans. They  will  remain  quiet  as  long  as  they  think 
the  Government  strong  enough  to  keep  the  anarchists  in 
order,  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  feel  afraid  they  will 
exert  themselves  in  favour  of  any  party  which  seems  to 
deserve  their  trust  for  the  moment.  If  M.  Ferry  is  per- 
suaded that  this  immense  class  is  becoming  frightened  of 
the  Radicals,  it  will  require  no  great  courage  on  his  part  to 
turn  upon  his  late  allies,  for  he  would  have  the  support  of 
a party  capable  of  crushing  any  resistance  if  it  chooses  to 
put  forth  its  strength.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that, 
if  a dissolution  took  place  now,  M.  Ferry  would  have  the 
enormous  advantage  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  he  is  defeated 
in  the  Chamber,  he  will  appeal  to  the  country.  A very 
little  consideration  must  have  shown  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Extreme  Republicans  that  it  would  be  a gross 
folly  to  provoke  a fight  on  a question  of  internal  policy 
with  a Minister  who  is  quite  prepared  for  a dissolution 
and  reasonably  confident  of  securing  a large  majority. 
In  matters  of  foreign  policy  M.  Ferry’s  position  is  much 
weaker.  Under  his  Ministry  France  has  become  isolated 
in  Europe,  and  Colonial  affairs  have  been  so  managed 
that  it  has  before  it  the  disagreeable  prospect  of  having 
to  choose  between  a distant  and  costly  war  with  China 
and  a diplomatic  defeat.  This  unpleasant  state  of  things 
may  not  be  wholly  the  fault  of  M.  Ferry  ; but  he  would 
unquestionably  be  made  the  scapegoat  if  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  are  seriously  alarmed  about  them.  A defeat 
on  a Colonial  question  in  the  Chamber  might  mean  a 
defeat  on  his  whole  policy,  for  he  could  scarcely  venture 
to  appeal  to  the  country.  In  France,  out  of  office  is  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  M.  Ferry  the  Deputy  would 
be  incomparably  less  formidable  to  the  Radicals  than 
M.  Ferry  the  Minister.  He  is  far  too  considerable  a man 
to  drop  into  the  background  like  General  Thibaudin  ; but 
he  might  soon  find  himself  sharing  the  decent  obscurity  of 
M.  Freycinet. 

If  the  frequently  repeated  assertion  that  Frenchmen  are 
above  all  things  anxious  to  be  at  peace  is  based  upon  any- 
thing better  than  guesswork,  the  Memorandum  which 
Ministers  have  prepared  for  the  Chambers  will  be  a formid- 
able weapon  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  This  document 
has  of  course  been  carefully  edited.  It  is  a statement 
of  the  case  for  M.  Ferry’s  Ministry  prepared  by  the  best 
advocate  among  them.  The  Chinese  side  of  the  question  is 
put  in  the  worst  possible  light,  and  many  awkward  details 
are  lightly  passed  over.  All  through  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  quarrel  has  been  forced  on  the  French,  They  have 
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undertaken  to  conquer  Tonquin  simply  because  convenient 
circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  take  steps  in 
defence  of  their  interests.  Not  a word  is  said  of  the 
nature  of  their  claim  on  the  country.  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  finds  it  unnecessary  to  go  behind  the  first 
treaty  with  Annam.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  fact  that 
the  French  title  to  occupy  posts  on  the  Red  River  was 
given  by  a trading  adventurer  in  search  of  openings 
for  business,  and  a naval  officer  who  acted  without  orders. 
It  is  just  such  a right  as  a troop  of  trappers  or  traders 
could  give  the  Government  of  the  United  States  over 
any  district  in  Mexico  or  in  Canada.  The  Chinese  des- 
patches quoted  in  the  Memorandum  have  first  been  sub- 
jected to  manipulation  by  some  diplomatic  Bowdler.  But, 
after  overlooking  much  and  suppressing  much,  and  mis- 
representing not  a little,  the  French  Ministers  cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  so  managed  business  that 
war  has  become  almost  inevitable.  It  will  be  equally 
painful  to  them  to  learn  that  they  have  been  outwitted  by 
the  Imperial  Chinese  Government,  which  has  kept  their 
agents  negotiating  with  subordinates  whom  it  was  alw  ays 
prepared  to  disavow.  Meanwhile  it  has  profited  by  the 
time  gained  to  concentrate  troops  towards  its  southern 
frontier,  and  shows  less  sign  of  a disposition  to  yield 
than  ever.  So  far  from  showing  fear  of  a war  with 
France,  the  Chinese  Government  has  been  steadily  raising 
its  demands.  When  the  Bourse  Treaty  which  France 
rejected  was  drawn  up  China  seemed  disposed  to  yield  a 
great  deal.  It  Avas  ready  to  be  content  with  a purely 
formal  suzerainty  over  Annam,  and  to  recognize  the 
establishments  of  the  French  in  Tonquin,  provided  a strip 
of  neutral  territory  was  left  to  cover  its  own  borders  in 
Yunnan.  The  French  Ministry  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
partly  because  they  held  with  some  show  of  reason  that  a 
reserved  territory  would  soon  become  an  Alsatia,  but  more 
because  their  great  object  in  occupying  Tonquin  was  to 
open  the  road  for  trade  to  Yunnan.  The  rejection  of 
the  treaty  and  the  recall  of  the  negotiator  did  not,  how- 
ever, improve  the  French  position.  M.  Tricou’s  threats 
obtained  rather  less  than  M.  Bouree’s  diplomacy,  and 
at  last  the  Chinese  Government  has  come  forward  with 
a statement  of  the  bases  on  which  it  thinks  a satisfactory 
treaty  may  be  concluded.  Unless  this  document  is  meant 
merely  to  raise  discussion  and  to  spin  out  negotiations, 
it  commits  the  Chinese  Government  to  a position  which 
will  make  war  inevitable.  The  French  are  not  merely 
required  to  give  securities  that  they  will  advance  no  further, 
but  to  surrender  what  they  already  possess.  They  must, 
if  they  wish  for  a secure  peace  with  China,  retire  from 
the  cities  they  have  occupied  in  the  Song  Koi  Yalley. 
A neutral  zone  must  be  formed,  not  across  the  frontier 
of  Yunnan,  but  across  the  south-eastern  part  of  Tonquin 
itself.  The  French  will  be  confined  to  the  provinces  which 
they  gained  years  ago  from  Annam,  which  will  continue 
to  be  under  the  direct  suzerainty  of  China.  To  judge 
by  the  wording  of  these  claims,  the  Chinese  Government 
has  quite  made  up  its  mind  that  war  with  France  is  safer 
than  submission  to  its  further  advance.  This  is  not  a very 
promising  state  of  things.  Nor  is  the  minor  embroilment 
with  Madagascar  in  a much  more  satisfactory  condition ; 
but  M.  Ferry  has  prudently  compromised  the  difficulty 
with  England  by  a small  solatium  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  an 
apology,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  ample,  to  the  country. 

The  Radicals  are  probably  justified  in  believing  that  the 
mass  of  the  French  voters  will  not  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Colonial  policy  which  promised  great 
things  are  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Ministers  and  Ministerial  prints  in  Paris  are  much 
less  confident  that  China  is  only  engaged  in  a game 
of  brag,  and  will  yield  rather  than  fight.  They  do  not 
openly  acknowledge  that  the  alternative  before  them  is  war 
or  withdrawal,  but  they  no  longer  deny  it.  There  can  be 
few  intelligent  Frenchmen  who  are  now  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  war  with  China  would  entail  the  despatch  of 
30,000  men  and  a great  outlay  of  money.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  either  the  Chamber  or  the  country 
would  be  wise  in  censuring  M.  Ferry.  In  the  first  place, 
France  has  been  committed  too  far  in  Tonquin  to  make  an 
unconditional  retreat  possible  without  the  last  degree  of  dis- 
honour. China,  too,  may  be  found  more  pliant  if  it  appears 
that  M.  Ferry  will  be  supported.  It  will  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  keenest  opponents  of  a stirring  Colonial  policy  are 
to  be  found  among  the  politicians  who  insist  that  French 
troops  should  be  resei'ved  for  service  against  Germany.  To 
keep  them  at  home  on  any  such  understanding  would  be  a 


menace,  and  quite  the  reverse  of  a measure  to  maintain 
peace.  The  considerations  make  it  probable  that  M.  Ferry 
will  find  it  easier  to  obtain  approval  for  his  Colonial  policy 
than  his  enemies  in  France  and  his  critics  abroad  seem 
inclined  to  think. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  LEEDS  CONFERENCE. 

The  \manimity,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  late  meeting  at 
Leeds  adds  little  to  the  authority  of  its  decisions. 
Persons  associated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a common 
object  are  generally  unanimous ; and  it  is  only  surprising 
that  at  Leeds  the  solitary  dissentient  was  the  most 
conspicuous  member  of  the  assembled  faction.  If  Mr. 
Bright  is  excepted  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  an 
elected  delegate,  the  members  of  the  Conference  differed  in 
opinion  only  on  secondary  questions.  As  none  of  them 
would  have  been  included  in  their  respective  Caucuses,  if 
they  had  entertained  any  doubts  of  the  expediency  of 
acquiring  for  their  party  a monopoly  of  political  power,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  were  all  of  the  same  mind.  In 
one  respect  the  Radical  managers  have  shown  sound  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Morley,  who  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  has  ‘ many 
qualifications  for  the  office.  An  accomplished  scholar,  a 
fluent  and  lucid  writer,  and  an  able  speaker,  he  is  as  deeply 
convinced  as  the  silliest  and  vulgarest  among  his  followers, 
if  not  of  the  divine  right  of  the  sovereign  multitude,, 
at  least  of  its  capacity  to  accomplish  the  changes  which  he 
thinks  desirable.  With  his  customary  candour  and  honesty, 
Mr.  Morley  deliberately  assumes  the  titular  designation  of 
Radical,  which  Mr.  Bright,  after  fifty  years  of  Radical 
activity,  takes  occasion  to  disclaim.  No  other  eminent 
member  of  the  dominant  section  of  the  Liberal  party  found 
it  convenient  to  attend.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  may 
perhaps  be  the  future  leader,  with  Mr.  Morley  for  his 
principal  lieutenant,  can  scarcely  have  been  deterred  from 
joining  the  Conference  by  scruples  of  official  propriety. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  delivered  a speech  at 
Birmingham  which  showed  his  indifference  to  the  hesitation 
of  his  colleagues  ; and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Prime. 
Minister  could  have  raised  no  objection  to  his  concurrence 
in  democratic  agitation.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  though 
a member  of  the  Government,  was  allowed  to  share  in  the 
dictation  applied  by  the  Conference  to  the  Cabinet.  Canning, 
Peel,  Palmerston,  or  Lord  John  Russell  would  have  in- 
stantly dismissed  a Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  who  had 
been  guilty  of  similar  presumption. 

It  was  natural,  though  superfluous,  that  the  speakers 
at  the  Conference  should  expatiate  in  detail  on  the  well- 
known  inequality  of  existing  constituencies.  It  has  not 
been  by  accident,  but  of  set  purpose,  that  the  Legislature 
and  the  statesmen  who  controlled  its  deliberations  have 
provided  by  a rough-and-ready  contrivance  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  middle  classes  in  the  direction  of  national 
policy.  No  equally  unobjectionable  method  of  protecting 
minorities  has  at  any  time  been  devised.  Three-cornered 
constituencies,  limitation  of  the  number  of  votes,  and  even 
Mr.  Hare’s  plan  for  representing  England  on  the  system 
which  perhaps  prevails  in  Laputa,  are  rejected  with  un- 
qualified contempt  by  the  advocates  of  the  supremacy  of 
numbers.  Universal  suffrage  is  extremely  unlikely  to  bind 
itself  by  artificial  restrictions.  At  the  moment  when  the 
gulf,  which  may  perhaps  widen  into  an  impassable  chasm,  is 
opening  between  himself  and  his  former  allies,  Mr.  Bright, 
who  has  on  this  as  on  other  points  been  uniformly  con- 
sistent, is  not  less  vehement  than  formerly  in  condemning 
newfangled  schemes  for  the  representation  of  minorities. 
When  it  is  shown  that  an  elector  in  Leeds  or  Manchester 
has,  in  a certain  sense,  only  a twentieth  or  a hundredth 
part  of  the  voting  power  of  a householder  somewhere 
else,  there  is  not  necessarily  either  inconvenience  or 
injustice  in  a distribution  which  is  confessedly  unequal. 
The  member  for  a small  borough  may  perhaps  represent 
property  and  intelligence  more  fully  than  the  nominee  of  a 
great  constituency.  He  is,  as  experience  shows,  much 
more  likely  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  than  if  he 
were  selected  by  a Caucus. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Leeds  Con* 
ference,  a franchise  Bill  is  followed  by  a measure  of  redis- 
tribution, some  conflict  may  possibly  arise  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Radical  party.  At  present  Mr.  Morley  and  his 
friends  are  closely  allied  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
who  will  not  be  disposed  to  surrender  any  share  of  Parlia- 
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mentary  influence ; yet  it  \vill  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  to  disfranchise  nearly  all  the  Irish  boroughs  and 
to  diminish  the  whole  number  of  Irish  votes. ' The  Scotch 
are  for  the  present  content  with  a smaller  proportionate 
share  in  the  representation ; but,  if  the  entire  electoral 
system  is  to  be  reconstructed,  they  will  scarcely  acknow- 
ledge the  superior  claims  of  Ireland.  Less  difficulty  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  dealing  with  the  claims  of  London,  in 
the  hope  that  Marylebone  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  may  pro- 
bably be  as  Radical  as  Leeds  or  Birmingham.  Mr.  Firth 
may  console  himself  for  the  contemptuous  indifierence  with 
which  his  advocacy  of  a metropolitan  revolution  was  re- 
ceived by  the  certainty  that  the  present  Corporation  is  too 
wealthy  to  escape  plunder  when  London  returns  seventy  or 
eighty  members.  Although  the  future  victors  may  perhaps 
quarrel  over  the  division  of  the  spoils,  the  main  object  of  the 
Leeds  delegates  will  be  attained  if  their  demands  are  con- 
ceded by  Parliament.  The  advocates  of  promiscuous  sufirage 
have  never  disputed  the  proposition  that  the  supremacy  in 
town  and  country  of  the  single  class  which  lives  on  weekly 
wages  will  practically  disfranchise,  not  only  landowners, 
capitalists,  and  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  but 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  the  great  community  which  is 
vaguely  but  intelligibly  designated  as  the  middle  class.  It 
will  be  well  if  the  only  mischief  resulting  from  the  change 
is  the  retirement  from  political  life  of  all  those  Avho  have 
hitherto  taken  a part  in  public  affaii’s.  The  discredit  Avhich, 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  attaches  to  poli- 
ticians in  the  United  States,  is  a minor  evil  where  the 
foundations  of  society  are  exempt  from  disturbance.  Even 
in  France  the  menaces  which  are  incessantly  directed  against 
capitalists  by  workmen  have  hitherto  been  comparatively 
innocuous,  because  Jacobins  and  Socialists  fear  to  attack 
the  landed  proprietors,  who,  Avith  their  families,  constitute 
a tliird  of  the  total  population.  Mr.  Bright  once,  in  an 
unusually  thoughtful  mood,  remarked  that  household  or 
unAersal  suffrage  Avould  be  far  more  reAmlutionary  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country.  The  supreme  con- 
trol of  aflaii-s  Avill  be  exercised  by  artisans  and  labourers, 
Avho  AA'ill  deal  at  their  pleasure  Avith  property  in  the 
hands  of  a powerless  minority.  The  real  leaders  of  the 
present  movement  ha\*e  already  intimated  their  inten- 
tion of  gratifying  to  some  undeflned  extent  the  inevitable 
aspirations  of  the  recipients  of  Avages.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Morley  have  deliberately  denounced  the  owners 
of  all  kinds  of  property  as  persons  Avho  neither  toil  nor  spin. 
It  may  be  added  that  agitators  of  their  intellectual  rank 
are  not  likely  to  propose  the  subversion  of  existing  society 
without  some  practical  object  beyond  the  gratification  of  the 
vanity  of  their  followers. 

The  purpose  and  tendency  of  the  Leeds  Conference  were 
sufficiently  intelligible  beforehand  to  prevent  the  attend- 
ance of  more  than  a single  member  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr.  Heneage  probably  regretted  that  he  had,  perhaps  in- 
adA^ertently,  found  himself  committed  to  the  policy  of  an 
uncongenial  faction ; or  he  may  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  do  penance  for  one  or  two  injudicious  acts  of  inde- 
pendence. The  Liberals  have  not  yet  been  eliminated,  like 
the  members  of  the  same  party  in  Ulster,  from  the  poli- 
tical community ; but  they  are  beginning  to  shrink  from 
contact  Avith  their  implacable  adversaries.  Horne  Tooke 
argued  long  ago  that  he  aaus  justified  in  going  as  far  as 
HounsloAv  Avith  a companion  Avho  intended  to  proceed  to 
Yvindsor;  but  he  AAmuld  probably  have  declined  the  joint 
expedition  if  he  had  known  that  his  proposed  companion 
vv^as  going  to  Windsor  to  commit  a burglary  there.  It  has 
at  last  claAvned  on  Mr.  Bright’s  intelligence  that  equal  and 
universal  suflu-age  is  designed  as  a means  to  an  end.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  warns  his  younger  associates  that 
some  of  their  schemes  are  premature,  and  that  other  in- 
tended measures  Avill  at  no  time  secure  his  approval.  He 
cannot  refer  to  the  Disestablishment  of  that  Church  Avhich 
he  still  regards  Avith  undiminished  antipathy,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  AA'hich,  in  his  opinion, 
cannot  permanently  exist  in  a free  country.  An  Assembly 
which  has  lasted  for  six  hundred  years  may,  in  comparison 
Vvdth  many  political  institutions,  be  regarded  as  tolerably 
permanent ; but  for  Mr.  Bright  history  has  ahvays  begun 
about  the  time  of  the  American  Rebellion.  For  the 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  repeat  that  it  is  not 
from  regard  to  the  Church  or  the  House  of  Lords  that 
“ high-reaching  Buckingham  groAvs  circumspect.”  His  pro- 
totype in  SiiAKSPEARE,  after  concurring  in  the  usurpation  of 
the  CroAvn  by  his  formidable  patron,  clreAV  the  line  at  the 
suggested  murder  of  King  Edward’s  children.  Mr.  Bright, 


Avhether  or  not  he  may  have  been  rightly  described  as  a 
Radical,  Avas  neAmr  an  anarchist  or  a Communist.  He  has 
noAv  begun  to  suspect  that  his  younger  associates  are  leading 
him  Avhere  he  had  no  intention  of  going.  He  could  not 
reject  the  opportunity  of  repeating,  once  more  the  familiar 
string  of  commonplaces  by  Avhich  he  has  so  often  won  the 
applause  of  Radicals  Avho  deemed  that  he  Avas  one  of  them- 
selves ; but  he  protests  with  evident  sincerity  against  results 
Avhich  no  man  has  done  more  to  produce. 

It  Avill  be  interesting  to  learn  Avhether  Mr.  Bright’s 
scruples  are  shared  by  a still  more  powerful  politician.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  notwithstanding  his  Irish  legislation,  has  not  yet 
professed  himself  adverse  to  the  fundamental  institution  of 
property.  His  opinions  are  so  unstable  and  so  little  capable 
of  being  reduced  into  a definite  form  that  he  may,  perhaps, 
agree  AA'ith  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Morley  ; but  he  is 
also  capable  of  misapprehending  the  tendency  of  his  own 
political  doctrines.  About  twenty  years  have  passed  since  he 
astonished  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet  of  which 
he  Avas  a member  by  a sudden  and  passionate  vindication  of 
uniAmrsal  suffrage ; but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  more  likely  than 
his  adherents  at  the  Leeds  Conference  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a merely  sentimental  devotion  to  the  supposed  claims 
of  Avhat  he  called  flesh  and  blood.  Such  blindness  to  conse- 
cpiences  is  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  by  shallower 
politicians.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Times  was 
still  an  organ  of  moderate  Liberalism,  which  on  fundamental 
questions  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Conservatism; 
yet,  since  the  proclamation  at  Leeds  of  theories  which  were 
long  since  notoriously  held  by  the  Caucus  and  its  managers, 
the  Times  professes  to  believe  that  the  question  of  the 
franchise  is  irrevocably  settled.  The  same  authority  may 
be  quoted  for  the  corollary  that  all  votes  ought  to  have  an 
equal  Amlue,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  distri- 
buted among  equal  electoral  districts.  The  transfer  of  all 
legislative  and  administrative  power  to  the  promoters  of 
reAmlution  is  not  even  taken  into  consideration  by  the  eager 
conA'ert  of  the  party  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  to  Avin. 
Sycophantic  reverence  for  superior  force  is  as  prevalent  in 
the  days  of  democratic  agitation  as  under  despotism  or 
oligarchy.  In  the  present  instance  it  might  be  prudent  to 
Avait  till  the  Caucuses  have  proA’ed  that  they  are  irresistible. 


IRELAND, 

IT  would  be  waste  of  time  to  speculate  at  great  length  on 
the  rumours  of  an  intended  attack  on  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne.  Fortunately  the  prophecy,  whether  inspired  or 
not,  was  not  fulfilled.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that,  had 
not  the  authorities  been  on  their  guard,  some  attempt  might 
have  been  made  of  the  kind  indicated.  The  sole  probability 
on  the  other  side,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  of 
weight,  consists  in  the  invariable  cowardice  which  has  dis- 
tinguished every  Irish  crime  of  the  last  four  years.  The 
irregulars  of  the  “ National  ” party  have  exhibited  consider- 
able variety  in  the  details  of  their  crimes.  But  they  have 
neA’er  omitted  to  secure  the  advantage  of  overwhelming 
numbers,  or  of  a safe  retreat,  or  of  both.  No  attack  on 
Lord  Lansdowne  could  have  been  made  on  this  occasion 
Avithout  an  extremely  strong  probability  of  immediate 
punishment.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Irreconcilables 
is  in  no  Avay  altered,  that  the  vain  hope  of  conciliation  is  as 
vain  as  eA*er,  will  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  reasoning 
Englishman.  With  the  arrival  of  early  darkness  and  long 
nights  Captain  Moonlight  is  once  more  abroad  in  the 
devoted  province  of  Munster,  and  his  victims  as  before  are 
invariably  the  innocent  and  generally  the  defenceless.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  the  beginning  only  of  the  Irish  criminal 
season,  and  its  calendar  is  not  any  the  more  likely  to  be  a 
light  one  because  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  appear  for 
the  moihent  to  be  more  at  a loss  for  a policy,  or  at  least 
for  a cry,  than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 

The  almost  complete  silence  of  Mr.  Parnell  since  the 
prorogation  cannot  be  said  to  Ijave  been  compensated  by 
any  very  efficient  utterance  on  the  part  of  his  lieutenants. 
The  invasion  of  Ulster,  conducted  under  safeguard  of  Saxon 
bayonets  and  Castle  constabulary,  was  an  ignominious 
failure ; and  since  its  repulse  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Healy 
have  scarcely  retrieved  their  position  by  exhausting  the 
vocabulary  even  of  Irish  abuse  alternately  on  the  Ulster- 
men Avho  Avould  have  none  of  them,  and  the  Government 
which  saved  them  from  still  more  pronounced  expressions  of 
Ulster  feeling.  The  National  League  is  hardly  in  a flouxush- 
ing  position,  and  its  most  energetic  partisans  are  hardly 
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taking  the  way  to  make  it  popular.  The  detachment  which, 
under  Mr.  Davitt’s  leading,  has  gone  wool-gathering  after 
the  nationalization  of  the  land,  is  scarcely  pursuing  a course 
likely  to  be  warmly  approved  by  the  recipients  of  the  new 
twenty-five  per  cent,  property  tax  on  the  landlords.  No 
exertions  have  induced  the  Irish  farmers  to  do  anything 
for  the  Irish  labourers,  and  no  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  a 
probable  means  of  benefiting  the  Irish  labourers  at  the 
expense  of  any  one  but  the  Irish  farmers.  The  real  capital 
of  the  agitation — the  body  of  undying  unreasoning  hatred 
against  England — is  indeed  intact,  but  for  the  moment 
opportunities  of  applying  it  are  not  too  numerous  or  pro- 
mising. The  strong  government  of  Lord  Spencee  holds  all 
but  isolated  and  individual  crime  in  check,  and  Lord 
Spencer’s  colleagues  have  not  yet  developed  the  schemes 
they  have  vaguely  indicated  of  putting  more  political,  social, 
and  financial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists.  Mr. 
Parnell,  who  has  made  few  mistakes  in  his  brief  career, 
and  has  usually  redeemed  those  mistakes  very  cleverly,  is 
probably  aware  that  the  folly  of  English  Padicals,  and  the 
determination  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  a liberator  quand 
meme,  will  play  his  game  for  him  without  any  more  exertion 
on  his  own  part  for  the  present.  But  his  zealous  lieutenants 
are  not  likely  to  forget  the  lesson  which  the  Prime  Minister 
impressed  on  them  once  for  all,  or  to  suffer  England  to 
forget  Ireland  for  want  of  a murder  or  two.  It  is  only 
to  be  hoped  that  the  relaxations  which  have  been  made 
in  some  of  the  special  arrangements  for  applying  the  Coer- 
cion Acts  will  have  no  ill  result.  In  reason  no  relaxa- 
tion is  possible.  The  purpose  for  which  a certain  coat 
was  taken  off  is  not  achieved,  and,  excellent  as  Lord 
Spencer’s  administration  has  been,  very  many  years  of  such 
administration,  accompanied  by  an  entire  cessation  of  the 
mischievous  hopes  which  Ministers  are  perpetually  holding 
out  to  Irish  discontent,  would  be  required  before  the  great 
task  of  inducing  Irishmen  to  perform  their  duty  towards 
their  neighbour  (in  which  simple  phrase  the  whole  Irish 
question  is  summed  up)  is  accomplished. 

Unfortunately,  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the  performance 
of  this  task,  the  crass  stupidity  or  the  blind  partisanship 
with  which  a ceifain  section  of  English  politicians  decline 
to  recognize  its  nature,  is  far  from  being  removed.  Nothing 
more  edifying,  and  not  many  things  more  disheartening,  could 
have  occurred  than  the  comments  of  outraged  English  Badi- 
calism  on  Lord  Bossmore’s  letter  in  reference  to  the  Ulster 
invasion.  That  Lord  Bossmore  and  other  Orange  leaders  used, 
during  the  late  events,  language  which  is  not  customary 
in  English  politics  is  unfortunately  true.  We  do  not  in 
England  call  our  political  opponents  “ scum.”  But  then  our 
political  opponents,  whatever  they  may  do  shortly,  have  not 
hitherto  taken  to  the  gun,  the  bludgeon,  the  “ card,”  and 
the  knife  as  the  implements  of  their  political  propaganda. 
The  amazing  incompetence  of  English  Badical  criticism 
could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  gravity  with 
which  one  writer  has  compared  the  Parnellite  meetings  ’ to 
those  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  asked  whether,  if 
Lord  Bossmore  were  a Boman  Catholic,  he  would  demand 
the  suppression  of  these  latter.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
regard  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  -with  much  favour.  But 
it  is  not  known  that  the  tendency  of  these  persons’  teaching 
is  to  recommend  disloyalty  to  the  Crown,  disruption  of  the 
Empire,  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  a whole  class 
of  Irish  or  English  citizens.  Mr.  Sankey’s  hearers  do  not, 
so  far  as  the  public  are  aware,  hiss  the  National  Anthem ; 
and  Mr.  Moody  has  never  been  accused  of  preaching 
doctrines,  which  the  disciples  take,  if  the  teachers  do  not 
intend  them,  as  signifying  that  every  man  who  asks  for 
what  is  due  to  himself  shall  be  shot,  and  that  every  man 
who  pays  what  is  due  to  others  shall  be  tortured  or  ter- 
rorized. The  mutilation  of  cattle  is  not  to  the  general 
knowledge  a part  of  Moody-and-Sankeyism ; nor,  whatever 
its  creed  may  be,  is  it  supposed  to  have  taken  the  “ not  ” out 
of  the  Commandments.  A comparison  of  the  kind  shows  one 
of  two  things — either  an  audacious  presumption  on  the  igno- 
rance of  Englishmen  generally,  or  a serene  disregard  of  all 
the  facts.  The  language  of  Orangemen  may  be  violent,  and 
their  custom  of  emphasizing  it  with  pistol  shots  is  one 
altogether  lacking  in  repose,  and  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
commended for  general  imitation.  But  all  testimonies 
agree  that  on  these  occasions  their  leaders,  including  Lord 
Bossmore  himself,  used,  and  successfully  used,  all  their 
influence  to  prevent  violence  in  fact.  And  it  is  perfectly 
idle  to  deny  that  the  indignation  felt  by  them  at  the 
Parnellite  invasion  was  not  only  natural,  but  even,  to  no 
small  extent,  praiseworthy.  It  may  suit  the  purposes  of 


English  politicians,  who  for  this  reason  or  for  that  wish  to 
conciliate  the  Irish  vote,  to  cry  shame  when  any  one  at- 
tempts to  connect  the  Parnellite  tree  with  the  Parnellite 
fruits.  In  Ireland,  where  men  see  the  one  growing  on  the 
other,  these  nice  distinctions  are  naturally  unappreciated. 
The  unruly  and  combative  persons  who  wasted  much  good 
revolver  ammunition  at  Bosslea  know  perfectly  well  what 
meetings  of  this  Idnd  mean.  They  know  that  every  drop 
of  blood  spilt  in  Ireland,  from  the  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorres  to  the  attack  on  the  gamekeeper  Lucy  this 
very  week,  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of 
them.  They  know,  if  their  English  friends  do  not,  that 
land  reform  and  administrative  reform  are  the  merest  cover 
under  which  the  trenches  of  the  movement  for  separation 
are  being  steadily  pushed  onwards.  They  do  not  regard 
the  knife  of  the  late  Mr.  Brady  as  an  interesting  historical 
instrument  of  constitutional  agitation,  or  the  bludgeons 
which  smashed  the  Joyce  family  as  venerable  emblems  of 
an  orderly  struggle  for  national  independence.  These 
things  are  brought  to  their  doors  and  flourished  in  their 
faces  by  men  some  of  whom  have  actually  been  in  prison 
for  acts  savouring  more  or  less  of  sedition,  and  others  of 
whom  have  not  hesitated  to  express  sympathy  with  proved 
murderers.  In  such  a case,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  the 
civilized  modern  man  is  clear.  He  ought  carefully  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house,  unload  any  weapon  he  may  happen 
to  have  about  him,  and,  if  his  indignation  is  quite  uncon- 
trollable, -write  to  the  papers.  The  Ulster  Orangemen  have 
not  yet  reached  this  pitch  of  civilization,  which  may  be 
admitted  and,  if  any  one  pleases,  regretted.  But  how,  on 
patriotic  and  moral  principles,  they  can  be  very  seriously 
blamed  for  resenting  an  open  assault  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  moral  law  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  perhaps  still 
less  clear,  not  on  patriotic,  but  on  party  Badical  principles, 
how  the  vast  majority  of  a population  can  be  forbidden  to 
express  in  the  way  which  seems  best  to  them  their  political 
will.  This  last  argument  is  very  far  from  being  put  forward 
here  with  approval ; but  the  admirers  of  the  Leeds  Con- 
ference vnll  find  it  a hard  one  to  answer. 


SIR  MOSES  MONTEFIORE. 

ON  Wednesday  last,  the24thinst.,Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
entered  on  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  given 
to  few  men  to  attain  so  great  an  age,  and  to  fewer  still,  if 
they  do  so,  to  retain  their  powers  of  action  and  of  enjoy- 
ment ; and  few  indeed,  whether  young  or  old,  can  be  so 
happy  in  the  retrospect  of  a life  spent  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  others.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
character  and  fortune  have  combined  to  render  the  anniver- 
sary which  is  about  to  be  celebrated  one  which  can  but  rarely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man.  Wealth,  long  life,  health,  energy, 
and  the  fixed  purpose  to  do  good  are  not  the  only  condi- 
tions which  win  from  the  public  so  hearty  and  unanimous  a 
tribute  of  esteem  as  that  which  is  now  paid  to  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore.  His  life,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
chiefly  interests  the  public,  has  been  spent  in  those  works 
of  philanthropy  which  win  the  sympathy  of  men  of  all 
parties  and  creeds  alike.  A man  of  the  same  stamp  thrown 
into  political  life  could  hardly  obtain  a similar  recognition 
from  the  world.  In  many  fields  of  human  actmty  it 
is  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  -without  the  risk  of 
enmity  and  obloquy.  Before  a man  has  won  his  way  to  a 
position  in  which  he  can  exercise  any  wide  influence  for 
good,  the  opponents  whom  he  has  overcome  and  the  com- 
petitors whom  he  has  left  behind  in  the  race  often  form  a 
body  not  less  numerous  than  his  friends  and  supporters.  It 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a career  like  that  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  that  it  reduces  to  a minimum  a man’s  chances 
of  hostility  from  his  fellow-men.  To  do  many  things  in  life, 
however  good  and  necessary  to  be  done,  a man  must 
actively  put  himself  into  opposition  to  others ; it  has  been 
the  good-fortune  of  Sir  Moses  to  have  laboured  in  a field 
where  the  good  wishes  of  all  right-minded  people  went 
with  him. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was  born  at  Leghorn  in  the  year 
1784.  The  family  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
little  town  of  Montefiore,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  this 
is  the  case.  It  is  true  that  when  Jews  first  began  to 
adopt  surnames  after  the  Christian  fashion  they  very 
commonly,  especially  in  Germany,  took  them  from  the 
names  of  towns,  as  in  the  case  of  Breslauer,  Oppenheim, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  kind.  But  in  many  instances 
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they  chose  fancy  names — such  as  Rothschild,  Blumenthal, 
and  so  forth ; and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  of 
Montefiore  may  be  due  to  the  latter  principle  of  selec- 
tion instead  of  the  former.  The  Jews  in  Leghorn,  like  those 
in  Holland,  consisted  mainly  of  refugees  from  Spain,  who 
have  been  said  to  have  constituted  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Jewish  race.  After  spending  some  years  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  London,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  retired  with  a 
sufficient  fortune ; and  thenceforth,  while  interested  in 
several  large  public  Companies,  devoted  his  time  and  energy 
mainly  to  works  of  philanthropy,  and  especially  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  own  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  by  these  efforts  that  his  name  will  be 
chiefly  remembered.  It  is  seldom  that  any  life  has  shown  a 
record  of  more  consistent  and  unwearied  devotion  to  so  good 
a cause.  Seven  times  he  has  visited  Palestine  to  investigate 
and  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  co-religionists,  where,  as  we 
read  in  the  interesting  notices  of  his  life  in  the  Times,  “ his 
“ brethren  crowded  round  him,  kissing  the  hem  of  his 
“ garment,  and  whole  cities  went  out  to  meet  him  for  miles 
“ along  the  way.”  His  last  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
made  when  he  was  over  ninety  years  of  age.  “ In  Pales- 
“ tine,”  we  read  in  the  same  notice,  “ Sir  Moses  has 
“ endowed  hospitals  and  almshouses,  set  on  foot  agricul- 
“ tural  enterprises,  planted  gardens,  dug  wells,  constructed 
“ aqueducts,  built  synagogues  and  wells.”  More  than 
fifty  years  ago  he  visited  Mehemet  Ali  at  Cairo,  and  the 
acquaintance  then  formed  was  one  of  many  which  Sir  Moses 
was  afterwards  able  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  from  Mehemet  Ali  for 
Jews  to  acquire  land.  In  1840,  when  a charge,  as  ridiculous 
as  that  which  was  recently  the  subject  of  a trial  in  Hungary, 
was  brought  against  some  Jews  of  Damascus,  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  intervened  actively  on  their  behalf,  and  finally 
obtained  their  release,  not,  however,  till  three  had  already 
died  under  torture.  In  the  same  year  he  won  a still  greater 
triumph,  and  prevailed  on  the  Sultan  to  issue  a firman 
placing  Jews  in  a position  of  equality  with  aU  other  subjects 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A few  years  later  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  people  with  the  Czar. 
Such  success  as  he  then  obtained  had  not  all  the  wide 
and  permanent  results  which  he  desmed.  Russia,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  remains  one  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  though  changed  for 
the  better,  is  least  satisfactory.  Sir  Moses  was  still  less 
fortunate  with  the  Papal  Court,  from  which  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  procure  the  release  of  the  young  Mortara.  He 
has  crossed  the  desert  to  Morocco,  being  then  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  and  received  from  the  Sultan  pledges  of 
protection  for  the  Jews  living  in  that  State.  Wherever,  in 
fact,  there  has  been  need  or  suffering  among  his  people  in 
any  part  of  the  world  he  has  been  the  first  to  come  forward 
on  their  behalf. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has  now  almost  lived  through  the 
century  which  has  seen  greater  changes  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory than  have  ever  happened  within  a similar  period.  The 
French  Revolution,  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  British  Colonies,  the  consolidation  of  the  English  rule  in 
India,  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  fall  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  the  progress  of  democracy,  the 
great  industrial  and  scientific  inventions — all  fall  within  his 
memory.  In  the  matter  which  has  lain  nearest  to  his 
heart  the  changes  also  have  been  many  and  great.  The 
position  which  his  people  now  hold,  compared  with  that 
which  they  occupied  a century  ago,  is  as  striking  an  illus- 
tration of  the  course  which  the  world’s  history  is  taking  as 
any  that  could  be  named.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has 
lived  to  see  a statesman  of  Jewish  birth  directing  the 
policy  of  the  British  Empire ; and  he  has  seen,  in  the  most 
advanced  and  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  every  one  of  the  legal  restrictions  which 
once  condemned  the  Jews  to  be  a separate  and  inferior 
1 caste.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  this  change,  unlike 
many  others  which  have  taken  place  within  the  same  period, 
has  not  been  extorted  from  the  governing  classes  by  violence 
or  the  fear  of  violence,  but  has  been  conceded  from  a simple 
sense  of  justice.  It  is  certain  that,  whatever  the  Jews 
may  still  have  to  suffer  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  they 
will,  before  many  years  are  over,  win  the  same  practical 
equality  with  their  fellow-citizens  which  they  enjoy  in 
England.  It  is  a favourite  argument  with  the  advocates  of 
the  Judenhetze  that  the  English  Jews,  whose  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  are  beyond  question,  come  of  a better  stock 
than  the  Jews  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  that 
what  may  be  given  to  the  one  cannot  be  safely  granted  to 


the  other.  Race  undoubtedly  counts  for  something,  and  of 
this  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a proof.  But 
it  is  wholly  arbitrary  to  put  down  the  difference  between 
English  and  Continental  J ews  mainly  to  the  special  descent 
of  the  former  (which,  after  all,  applies  only  to  a minority 
among  them),  when  a much  plainer  and  more  natural  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  is  forthcoming.  When  men  are  treated  as 
citizens,  they  are  likely  to  behave  as  citizens ; when  they  are 
treated  as  members  of  a separate  caste,  they  are  hkely  to  feel 
as  members  of  a separate  caste.  In  England  a Jew  has  the 
same  rights  and  chances  in  Life  as  anybody  else.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  an  English  Jew,  while  retaining 
his  feeling  of  race,  should  be  able  to  share  the  feelings  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.  Where  he  is  subject  to  dis- 
abilities, it  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  case ; but 
in  this  respect  the  Jew  does  not  differ  from  men  of  any 
other  race  or  belief.  For  the  disabilities,  varied  by  an 
occasional  outbreak  of  persecution,  which  once  prevailed 
generally,  and  which  still  prevail  in  some  countries,  there 
is,  however,  a certain  logical  justification,  barbarous  as 
is  the  spirit  that  underlies  them.  The  theory  of  persecu- 
tion is  that  the  goodwill  of  a certain  class  of  people  is 
sacrificed  in  order  to  render  them  harmless.  But  unless 
persecution  is  thorough,  it  is  worse  than  useless  and  defeats 
its  own  end.  Here  lies  the  almost  incomprehensible  folly 
of  the  Judenhetze  in  Germany.  Few  if  any  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  carried  on  propose  that  a Jew  should  not  be  a 
lawyer,  doctor,  journalist,  professor,  or  member  of  Parlia- 
ment ; and  yet  they  carry  on  in  the  press  and  in  society  a 
violent  polemic  against  J ews,  because  in  such  walks  of  life 
as  these  they  obtain  a success  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  A more  reasonable  spirit  will  in  time  pre- 
vail. That  men  of  all  classes  and  creeds  must  be  equal 
before  the  law  is  a principle  which  will  as  certainly  be 
recognized  in  the  countries  which  are  less  civilized  as  it  is 
in  those  which  are  more  advanced.  Few  have  done  as  much 
in  winning  this  equality  for  the  Jews  as  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore.  He  has  done  so  not  only  by  his  active  labours 
in  the  cause  of  his  people,  but  also  by  the  sympathy  and 
respect  which  his  high  personal  character  has  gained  from 
men  of  every  creed  and  party. 


THE  END  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  WAR. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  announcement 
that  peace  has  been  concluded  between  General 
Yglesias  (as  representing  Peru)  and  the  Government  of 
Chili.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  advocates  of  a rival 
Peruvian  faction  dispute  the  meaning  of  the  intelli- 
gence, but  there  is  a fair  chance  that  the  arrangement 
will,  as  far  as  such  arrangements  are  ever  final  in  South 
America,  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  last  five 
years.  General  Yglesias  was  by  far  the  most  promising 
of  the  candidates  for  the  doubtful  privilege  of  under- 
taking Peruvian  reconstruction;  and  it  is  asserted  (of  course 
with  the  inevitable  denial  corresponding)  that  every  part 
of  Peru,  except  Arequipa  and  a district  round  it,  acquiesces 
in  his  leadership.  It  is  probable  that  the  terms  are  nomi- 
nally severe ; and  they  very  likely  include,  besides  the  cession 
of  the  originally  disputed  territory,  the  temporary  holding  by 
Chili  of  some  of  the  southern  ports  of  inhabited  Peru  as  a 
security  for  whatever  war  indemnity  may  be  levied.  It  is 
improbable  that  Peru  can  afford  to  pay  much,  though 
the  Chilian  expenses  can  certainly  be  no  trifle.  If  the 
Chilians  avoid  the  temptation  of  giving  themselves  a handle 
for  future  interference  with  Peruvian  affairs  by  fixing  an 
impossible  indemnity,  they  will  show  more  wisdom  than  is 
common  with  conquerors.  But  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
have  had  enough  of  the  tedious  business  of  occupying  a 
country  which  will  neither  fight  nor  yield.  Peru  has  not 
hitherto  been  a political  model,  but  it  has  been  among  the 
most  stable  of  the  South  American  communities,  except 
Chili  herself  and  Brazil.  The  restoration  of  even  this  com- 
parative stability  will  be  a task  of  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty,  even  if  General  Yglesias  is  not  met  by  the 
peculiar  forms  of  obstruction  and  opposition  which  are  (in 
the  medical,  if  not  in  the  legal  sense)  constitutional  in 
South  America. 

The  war,  which  in  a few  weeks  would  have  lasted  for 
the  space  of  no  less  than  five  years,  has,  by  the  despair- 
ing confession  of  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to 
it,  failed  altogether  to  interest  the  British  public.  This 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  extraordinary  slowness 
with  which  news  concerning  it  was  transmitted.  For  the 
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telegraph  has  had  the  effect  of  making  most  English- 
men regard  as  ancient  history  anything  which  happened 
earlier  than  the  day  before  yesterday.  Had  any  daily 
newspaper  accidentally  or  purposely  despatched  Special 
Correspondents  to  Peru,  or  had,  as  has  sometimes  happened, 
a Correspondent  of  ability  developed  himself  on  the  spot, 
matters  might  have  been  different.  Here,  again,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  the  curious  action  and  reaction  of 
the  complicated  modern  machinery  for  writing  history, 
whereby  history  occasionally  fails  to  get  written  at  all. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  added  to  this  that,  as  in  all 
such  cases,  most  Englishmen  really  interested  were  inte- 
rested beforehand  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Yet  the 
affair  has  been  fertile  in  curious  incidents  and  character- 
istics. The  time  during  which  it  has  lasted  has,  in 
European  war,  been  hardly  paralleled  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a century.  Its  land  battles  have  been  con- 
tested with  a furious  determination  very  rare  in  these  days 
of  long  ranges,  scientific  manoeuvring,  and  obliging  recog- 
nition by  the  outmanoeuvred  of  the  fact  of  their  defeat. 
On  sea  it  has  provided  the  comparatively  unobservant 
and  ungrateful  historian  with  the  only  fight  between  iron- 
clads yet  on  record  that  can  be  taken  as  in  any  way 
characteristic  and  instructive.  Diplomatically,  it  was  the 
occasion  of  an  attempt  (fortunately  not  backed  by  the 
Government  or  people  of  the  United  States)  to  put  on  the 
already  unreasonable  Monroe  doctrine  an  extension  more 
unreasonable  than  anything  known  since  the  famous  division 
of  the  unknown  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  capture  of 
the  Peruvian  capital  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  consider- 
able Peruvian  force,  without  the  country  being  completely 
or  formally  subjugated,  has,  like  other  phenomena  just 
mentioned,  been  contrary  to  European  experience,  and, 
though  it  is  explicable  enough,  the  explanation  is  not  un  - 
interesting  or  uninstructive.  But  aU  these  reasons  for 
attention  have  proved  unavailing  as  against  the  lack  of 
information  on  the  siibject,  the  remarkable  and  apparently 
increasing  incuriousness  of  the  average  Englishman  as  to 
matters  which  happen  a long  way  off,  and  perhaps  also  a 
kind  of  survival  of  impatience  at  the  disappointment  of  the 
fantastic  hopes  which  sixty  years  ago  men  who  might  have 
known  better  formed  or  encouraged,  because  certain  com- 
munities, for  the  most  part  quite  unfitted  for  freedom,  chose 
to  assert  boisterously  that  they  were  free. 

The  history  for  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  two  great 
continents  which  are  separated  by  the  South  Atlantic  is 
not  altogether  encouraging  to  the  political  optimist.  And, 
as  South  America  has  had  a much  longer  time  and  much 
more  favourable  circumstances  in  which  to  develop  herself 
than  Africa,  her  case  is  the  least  encouraging  of  the  two. 
Chili,  however,  though  doleful  accounts  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
war  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  her  citizens  are  some- 
times given,  has  hitherto  had  the  best  record  of  any  South 
American  State,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
possible  to  be  glad  of  her  success.  The  original  cause  of 
the  war,  like  the  original  causes  of  all  wars,  will  no  doubt 
always  be  disputed ; but  the  Chilian  theory  that  Peru  and' 
Bolivia  conspired  to  make  the  attack,  and  were  simply  anti- 
cipated in  self-defence  by  their  Southern  neighbour,  has  the 
balance  of  probability,  if  not  of  evidence.  It  seems  likely 
that  there  is  hardly  room  for  two  naval  Powers  on  the 
Western  coast  of  the  continent.  Of  the  two.  Chili  is  from 
physical  causes,  as  well  as  by  her  success  in  the  late  struggle, 
best  qualified  to  enjoy  the  inspiriting  and  honourable,  but 
costly,  and  to  her  not  obviously  useful,  possession  of  a navy. 
The  semi-civilized  State  of  Bolivia  disappeared  early  from  the 
contest,  and  is  probably  destined  to  make  little  independent 
figure  at  anyfuture  time.  Undoubtedly  South  America  is  from 
physical  conformation  difficult  to  arrange  politically  with  any- 
thing like  a durable  symmetry.  If  there  was  little  else  to  be  said 
for  the  domination  of  Spain,  it  at  least  prevented  the 
several  districts  from  fighting  with  one  another.  So  soon 
as  the  huge  Spanish-American  Empire  broke  up  the  frag- 
ments were  sure  to  disagree ; but  until  the  invention  of 
the  powerful  war-ships  which  enable  a State  that  chooses 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  them  and  knows  how  to  use  them 
almost  to  be  certain  of  success  over  less  provident  rivals, 
their  disagreements  could  hardly  result  in  wars  on  the 
great  scale.  The  distances  were  too  great,  the  mountains 
and  the  forests  and  the  llanos  too  impassable.  The  obliging 
shipyards  of  England  enabled  Chili  to  trump  her  oppo- 
nent’s’ hand  with  the  Blanco  Encalada  and  the  Almirante 
Cochrane.  The  smaller  American  States  have  as  yet  not 
taken  to  this  expensive  and  destructive  game,  which  was  played 


some  years  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  by  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  against  Paraguay.  In  that 
contest  the  most  flourishing  region  of  the  continent  next  to 
Chili  herself  was  utterly  ruined.  Peru,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
and  believed,  is  not  in  so  bad  a case  now  as  Paraguay  was 
then.  But  as  each  half  of  the  continent  has  now  had,  not 
merely  its  wars  of  independence,  which  might  be  excusable, 
but  its  war  with  the  exiguity  of  excuse  proper  to  wars  not 
of  independence,  it  would  seem  that  South  America  might 
fairly  abandon  itself  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Even  its  notoiious 
dissensions  have  not  prevented  European  capital  from  flow- 
ing thither  in  some  degree  already,  and  a cessation  of  those 
dissensions  would  certainly  be  followed  by  a still  greater 
flow.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a very  moot  point  how  far  the 
Hispano-Indian  inhabitants  of  the  continent  either  care 
for  or  are  suited  for  the  arts  of  peace.  They  like  fight- 
ing; they  like  politics  of  an  extremely  “accidented”  kind. 
They  have  no  objection  to  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office. 
In  Chili,  and  in  Chili  almost  alone,  they  have  shown  the  com- 
mercial and  political  ability  which  frequently  go  together ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand.  Chili  has  hitherto  been  the  least 
democratic  of  all  the  States,  and  it  is  said  to  have  changed 
in  this  respect  not  a little  for  the  worse  of  late  years.  The 
shadow  of  the  domination  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
only  foreign  domination  any  of  these  communities  have  to 
fear,  is  still  very  far  off,  and  if  the  Panama  Canal  ever 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  it  will  be  further  off  than 
ever.  But  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  thing  for  South 
America  is  that  European  immigrants  of  the  really  valuable 
immigrant  type  do  not  reach  her  in  sufficient  numbers ; 
those  who  do  go  are  simply  persons  who  go  to  make  a cer- 
tain amount  of  money,  it  may  be  on  the  great  scale,  like  the 
English  and  the  Germans,  or  on  a small  one,  like  the  Italian 
colonists  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  return.  Spaniards  have  long 
ceased  to  find  their  way  abroad  in  any  numbers;  they 
might  not  be  welcome  if  they  came,  and,  what  is  more,  their 
tendency  to  become  Creoles,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  usually  used  in  England,  would  probably  reassert  itself. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  settlement  of  the  Chili- 
Peru  quarrel  at  least  makes  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  once  more  a possible  field  for  European  enterprise, 
which  has  hitherto  been  grievously  checked  by  it. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AGIXCOURT. 

IN  the  province  of  Artois,  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  St.  Omer, 
on  the  left  of  the  road  which  runs  from  that  plr.ee  to 
Abbeville,  stands  an  insignificant  village  inhabited  mostly  by  small 
farmers  and  peasants.  In  front  stretches  a level  and  well-culti- 
vated plain  rising  gently  on  the  south  side  towards  the  hamlets  of 
Maisoncelle  and  Tramecour.  Some  twenty  years  ago  an  English 
traveller  in  these  parts  complained  that  he  could  find  no  one  to 
help  him  in  the  purpose  of  his  journey.  None  of  these  honest 
peasants  seemed  to  remember,  perhaps  did  not  even  know,  that 
they  were  tilling  historic  ground. 

Little  they  thought  on  those  strong  limbs 
That  moulder  deep  below. 

Some  traces  of  an  old  castle,  that  the  plough  has  still  spared,  met 
his  eye  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain  ; but  the  most  conspicuous 
object — for  all  the  woods  that  once  crowded  its  surface  had  long 
ago  been  uprooted — were  two  mills  standing  near  together  by  the 
high  road,  and  some  huts  used  by  the  millers  for  the  storage  of 
their  sacks.  “ Caring  for  little,”  says  our  traveller,  “bejmnd  the 
wind  blowing  and  the  wheels  going,  these  worthies  appear  to 
question  whether  there  was  any  battle  there  at  all.”  Yet  this 
village  and  this  plain  are  the  plain  and  the  village  of  Agincourt. 

When  Harfleur  surrendered  on  September  22nd,  1415,  Henry 
called  a council  of  war.  The  debate  was  long  and  anxious.  Though 
their  loss  from  the  natural  contingencies  of  the  siege  had  been 
comparatively  trifling,  dysentery  had  played  sad  havoc  in  the 
English  ranks.  Many  of  their  best  captains  had  succumbed  to  it ; 
many,  including  the  King’s  brother,  the  young  Duke  of  Clarence, 
had  been  forced  to  return  home.  When  the  sick  and  wounded 
had  been  sent  back  to  England,  Henry  found  left  for  further  ser- 
vice not  more  than  one-half  of  the  force  with  which  he  had  sailed 
out  of  Southampton  waters  six  short  weeks  before.  To  attempt 
any  further  conquest  was,  even  to  his  daring  spirit,  impossible.  A 
bold  and  successful  stroke  had  been  struck ; there  could  be  no  shame 
now  in  turning  their  faces  homewards.  On  this  all  were  agreed ; 
but  next  arose  the  question,  should  they  go  on  board  the  fleet  then 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  or  should  they  march 
along  the  coast  to  Calais  ? The  majority  of  voices  were  for  present 
embarkation,  but  the  King’s  was  not  with  the  majority.  In  vain  was 
it  represented  to  him  that  a vast  force  was  gathering  on  the  banks  of 
the  Somme ; that  enough  had  been  done  for  honour ; and  that  by  a 
defeat,  which  was  almost  inevitable,  more  would  be  lost  than  they 
had  already  won.  The  King  stood  firm.  An  immediate  return 
would  be  construed  into  a retreat,  and  nothing,  he  declared,  with 
more  spirit  than  reason,  should  induce  him  to  seem  to  shun  the 
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men  who  had  unjustly  seized  his  inheritance.  Such  arguments 
even  the  wisest  did  not  dare  to  answer.  It  was  determined  to 
march  on  Calais,  and  by  the  directest  route  the  country  allowed. 
The  walls  of  Harfleur  were  repaired ; the  King’s  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  was  appointed  Governor,  with  a garrison  of  i,6oo  men. 
Sir  John  Fastoltf  or  Ealstoffe  holding  the  command  under  him  as 
lieutenant,  while  another  familiar  name  appears  on  the  roll  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Thomas  Bardolf — a Sir  William  Bardolf  being,  more- 
over, at  that  time  Governor  of  Calais.  On  the  8th  October  Henry 
marched  out  of  Harfleur  at  the  head  of  9,000  men,  and  took  the 
straightest  road  to  the  Somme.  It  may  be  said  here,  and  once  for  all, 
that  the  numbers  engaged  on  either  side,  both  during  the  siege  and 
at  Agincourt,  can  only  be  approximately  determined,  so  extraordi- 
nary are  the  discrepancies  both  in  contemporary  and  subsequent 
chroniclers,  whether  French  or  English.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  how- 
ever, whose  account  of  the  campaign  is  probably  the  safest  to 
follow,  after  careful  examination  of  all  possible  authorities,  has 
satisfied  himself  that  the  English  force  which  took  the  field  on 
the  8th  October  could  not  possibly  have  exceeded  the  number  we 
have  given,  including  the  usual  complement  of  followers  and  non- 
combatants. 

It  was  Henry’s  intention  to  cross  the  Somme  by  the  ford  of 
Blanchetaque,  through  which  sixty-nine  years  earlier  his  great- 
grandfather had  marched  to  the  victory  of  Oressy.  But  when, 
after  a few  unimportant  skirmishes,  he  had  come  on  October  12th 
within  a few  miles  of  the  place,  his  scouts  brought  in  a prisoner 
who  swore  to  him  that,  not  only  had  the  ford  been  made  impassa- 
ble by  stakes  and  palisades,  but  that  it  was  further  guarded  by  a 
strong  body  of  the  enemy.  This  was  not  true,  and  for  this  false- 
hood the  French  had  afterwards  to  pay  dearly ; for  had  the  English 
crossed  at  this  place,  it  is  very  probable  that  no  battle  of  Agin- 
court would  have  been  fought.  Turning  then  to  the  right,  Henry 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  Abbeville,  which  he  reached  the  next  day, 
but  there  the  evidence  of  his  own  ej^es  was  enough  to  prove  that 
no  passage  was  possible.  All  the  bridges  had  been  broken  down,  and 
the  French  were  in  force  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  situation  of 
his  army  at  this  time  was  truly  critical.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
his  chroniclers,  “ Best  they  could  take  none,  for  their  enemies  were 
ever  at  hand  ; daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it  I'reezed  ; of  fuel  was 
scarceness,  and  of  fluxes  was  plenty ; money  they  had  enough, 
but  comfort  they  had  none.”  Nevertheless,  they  pressed  on  “ so 
terribly”  that  their  enemies  durst  not  offer  battle,  till  on  the 
17th  they  halted  on  a plain  near  Oorbie.  That  town  was  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  here  a short  but  brisk  encounter  took  place.  The 
English  right  was  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Stafford,  Lord 
Bourchier,  and  so  sharp  in  that  quarter  was  the  French  attack  that 
the  standard  of  Guienne,  then  claimed  as  the  heritage  of  the  English 
Crown,  was  taken ; it  was  afterwards,  however,  recovered  by  one 
John  Bromley,  a groom  of  the  King's  chamber,  for  which  he  was 
allowed  to  assume  it  as  his  family  crest,  and  was  further  rewarded 
by  Lord  Bourchier  with  an  annuity  of  50k  Near  Corbie,  too,  a 
deed  was  done  and  punished  which  has  received  immortality  from 
Shakspeare : — 

Fortune  is  Bardolph’s  foe  and  frowns  on  him  ; 

For  he  hath  stolen  a pax  and  hanged  must  a’  be. 

One  of  the  English  soldiers  broke  into  a neighbouring  church  and 
carried  off  a pyx  of  copper-gilt,  supposing  it  to  be  gold  (“  a pax  of 
little  price  ”),  and,  in  accordance  with  Henry’s  proclamation  issued 
on  landing,  was  promptly  hanged.  From  Corbie  the  march  con- 
tinued to  Nesle,  which  was  reached  on  the  following  day,  and  there 
at  last  an  unguarded  ford  was  found  between  Bethancourt  and 
Voyenne,  by  which  the  army  crossed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th, 
not  without  difficulty,  but  without  any  armed  opposition.  It  now 
seemed  possible  that  Calais  might  be  reached  without  a battle,  of 
which  perhaps  even  Henry  would  at  that  time  have  been  glad  enough 
to  be  honourably  quit.  But  on  the  next  day  three  French  heralds 
made  their  appearance  in  camp  with  a challenge  from  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  who  demanded  to  know  by  what  route  Henry 
intended  to  proceed.  “ Straight  to  Calais,”  was  the  answer ; 
“and,  if  my  enemies  attempt  to  prevent  me,  it  will  be  at  their 
peril.  I shall  not  seek  them,  but  the  fear  of  them  will  not  turn 
me  from  my  road,  nor  will  the  sight  of  them  quicken  my  pace.” 
Then,  dismissing  the  heralds  with  a royal  present,  he  bade  his  men 
hold  themselves  in  instant  readiness  for  battle,  and  held  calmly 
on  his  way.  By  Peronne  and  St.  Pol  the  route  lay,  across  the 
Canche  at  Prevent  and  the  Ternoise  at  Blangy ; no  enemy  was  in 
sight,  but  ever  as  they  marched  it  grew  clearer  that  the  armies  could 
not  now  be  far  apart,  and  that  any  day,  any  hour,  might  bring  them 
together.  The  Ternoise  was  crossed  on  the  24th,  and  as  the  army 
was  slowly  making  its  way  up  a hill  overhanging  the  village  of 
Maisoncelle,  a scout  came  running,  “ all  wild  with  haste  and  fear,” 
to  announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  A halt  was  sounded,  and 
the  King  rode  forward  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  report  was  true. 
From  a valley  about  a mile  distant  the  French  host  was  seen 
emerging  in  three  columns,  filling,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
“ a very  large  field,  as  with  an  innumerable  host  of  locusts.” 
Inclining  to  the  left,  they  passed  round  a thick  wood  and  entered 
the  plain  in  which  stand  the  villages  of  Agincourt  and  Euissau- 
ville,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night.  The  Eng- 
lish then  descended  the  hiU  to  Maisoncelle,  where  they  found  better 
quarters  and  better  food  than  they  had  enjoyed  since  leaving 
Harfleur. 

The  night  was  passed  as  Shakspeare  has  described  it.  The 
“confident  and  over-lusty”  French  feasted  high,  dicing  with 
each  other  for  the  prisoners  they  were  to  win  on  the  morrow, 
an  archer  being  valued  at  a blank,  and  the  others  in  pro- 
portion. From  the  English  camp  rose  only  the  clauk  of  the 


armourer’s  hammers  and  the  gentler  sounds  of  prayer,  while  the 
King  himself,  we  may  well  believe,  spent  the  anxious  hours,  as 
the  poet  tells  us,  in  walking  “ from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to 
tent.”  Towards  midnight  a body  of  French,  under  the  Count  of 
Eichemont,  advanced  up  to  the  English  lines ; but  they  found  no 
sluggards,  and  after  a short  and  ineffectual  skirmish  withdrew  to 
their  own  quarters. 

At  daybreak  of  the  25th,  Heniy  rose  and  heard  Mass.  He  had 
put  on  his  costliest  mail,  wearing  the  arms  of  France  and  England 
quartered,  and  on  his  helmet  a jewelled  crown  in  which  glittered 
the  great  balas  ruby,  still  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments 
of  the  English  regalia.  No  trumpets  sounded  as,  mounted  on  a 
small  grey  horse,  he  rode  through  the  camp  calling  his  men  to 
battle.  They  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  each  having  touch 
of  the  other  so  as  to  hide  as  far  as  possible  their  enormous  disparity 
of  numbers.  The  Duke  of  York  led  the  van,  the  main  divi.sion 
being  commanded  by  the  King  in  person,  while  Lord  Camoys  had 
charge  of  the  rear.  In  front,  massed  like  a w^edge  with  the  broad 
end  to  the  foe,  were  ranged  those  terrible  English  bowmen  whose 
fathers  had  won  the  day  at  Cressy,  as  their  sous  were  to  win  it  at 
Agincourt.  Stripped  to  the  waist  that  they  might  ply  their  bows 
and  bills  with  greater  freedom,  each  one  bore,  in  addition  to  his 
weapons  of  off'ence,  a sharp  pointed  stake  which,  after  discharging 
his  arrows,  he  was  to  plant  in  the  ground  as  a hedge  against  the 
French  cavalry.  The  banner  of  St.  George  was  borne  by  a squire 
of  the  name  of  Strickland,  who  years  afterwards  was  forced  to 
beg  from  the  unworthy  son  of  Henry  some  recompense  for  his 
services  on  this  famous  day.  The  baggage  and  the  sick  were  left 
in  the  village  of  Maisoncelle  with  so  small  a guard  that  the  words 
Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol’s  page  are  little  less  than 
truth  : — “ I must  stay  with  the  lackeys,  with  the  baggage  of  our 
camp ; the  French  might  have  a good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of 
it,  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it  but  boys.” 

In  point  of  position,  the  English  had  the  advantage ; for  while 
their  small  force  was  protected  by  the  hedgerows  and  coppices 
which  enclosed  them  on  either  flank,  the  larger  numbers  of  the 
French  were  but  hampered  by  the  woods  between  which  their 
army  was  posted.  It  was  ranged  in  three  lines,  the  first  led  by 
D’Albret,  High  Constable  of  France,  and  Commander-in-Chief 
that  day ; the  second  by  the  Dukes  of  Bar  and  Alenfon ; the 
third,  and  far  the  largest,  by  the  Earls  of  Marie  and  Falconberg. 
A picked  body  of  horse  under  Sir  Cligny  de  Brabant  and  Louis 
de  Bourbon  was  detailed  to  break  the  English  van  ; while  a still 
larger  force  under  the  Count  de  Vendome  was  to  take  them  on 
the  flank.  The  Dauphin  was  not  there;  his  father  would  not 
sulfer  him  to  join  the  war,  and  between  him  and  his  rival  the 
famous  set  of  tennis  was  not  destined  to  be  played.  The  different 
estimates  of  the  French  force  vary  even  more  preposterously  than 
those  of  the  English ; but  it  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  four 
times  that  of  the  latter,  while  some  of  their  own  chroniclers  assert 
it  to  have  been  six  times  as  large,  Monstrelet  even  going  so  far  as 
to  rate  it  at  150,000  fighting  men,  which  is  manifestly  absurd. 
Probably  if  we  put  the  English  at  9,000  and  the  French  at 
40,000,  we  shall  get  pretty  near  the  truth.  So  vast  a superiority 
of  numbers,  had  the  advantages  of  ground  been  equal,  must  almost 
inevitably  have  given  the  day  to  the  heavier  and  better  armed 
troops  of  France ; but,  in  addition  to  the  bad  generalship  of 
D'Albret,  which  gave  every  advantage  to  the  smaller  force,  the 
incessant  rains  of  the  last  month  had  made  the  ground  almost  im- 
passable to  cavalry,  while  the  ponderous  mail  in  which  the  French 
footmen  of  that  day  were  clad  sank  them  at  every  step  into  soil 
over  which  the  more  lightly  armed  English  moved  with  compara- 
tive ease. 

All  was  now  in  readiness.  Henry,  riding  along  his  lines,  bade 
his  men  remember  their  wives  and  children  at  home,  the  great 
deeds  of  their  fathers,  and  the  justice  of  their  cause  (for  to  the 
English,  then,  it  seemed  only  that  they  were  fighting  for  their 
lawful  heritage),  words  which  were  received  with  shouts  of 
loyalty  and  confidence.  Then,  dismounting,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  main  division,  and  waited  for  battle.  But  the 
French,  remembering  the  disastrous  onset  at  Cressy,  and  believing 
themselves  secure  in  their  position,  would  make  no  forward  move- 
ment. While  the  hours  of ' the  morning  thus  wore  on,  three 
French  knights  were  seen  approaching,  of  whom  one,  the  Lord  of 
Hely,  was  unfavourably  known  to  the  English  for  having  broken 
his  parole  on  a former  occasion.  According  to  one  account,  he 
came  now  to  challenge  to  single  combat  any  who  had  ventured 
to  speak  slightingly  of  his  honour  ; according  to  another,  the  mes- 
sage was  one  of  negotiation.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  purport 
of  the  visit,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  the  French  chroniclers, 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  knights  returned  to  their  lines,  and 
Henry  determined  to  wait  no  longer.  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  bravest  soldiers 
in  the  English  army,  rode  to  the  head  of  the  archers,  and,  throw- 
ing his  baton  in  the  air,  called  in  a loud  voice,  “ Now  strike ! ” 
At  the  same  moment  Henry  gave  the  word,  “ Banners,  advance ! ” 
His  troops  knelt  for  an  instant  in  prayer,  and  then,  with  loud 
cheers,  and  trumpets  sounding,  moved  forward  on  the  foe. 

The  battle  began  with  a furious  discharge  of  English  arrows. 
The  French  cavalry  in  vain  attempted  to  break  that  solid  wedge. 
Unable  in  the  heavy  ground  and  narrow  space  to  gather  weight 
for  their  charge,  and  hampered  by  the  closeness  of  their  ranks, 
they  could  do  little.  Barely  a quarter  of  them  came  into  action  at 
all ; their  leaders  were  killed  ; and  the  horses,  galled  by  the  blind- 
ing rain  of  arrows,  and  unable  to  pierce  the  hedge  of  stakes  be- 
hind which  the  English  drew  their  long  bows  in  safety,  became 
unmanageable,  and  bore  back  in  confusion  on  their  own  line. 
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Henry  saw  his  chance,  and  ordered  the  archers  to  advance. 
Plucking  up  their  stakes,  and  slinging  their  hows  behind  them, 
they  sprang  forward  with  a shout.  Bills  and  axes  completed  the  work 
thestout  cloth-yard  shafts  had  begun.  The  French  flanks  were  rolled 
up  into  the  woods  on  either  sifle  ; and,  after  a few  minutes’  hand- 
to-hand  fighting,  the  van  was  utterly  broken.  Then  Henry,  bid- 
ding his  archers  to  form  again,  threw  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men-at-arms  upon  the  second  line.  Here  the  fighting  was  fierce 
indeed,  and,  for  a time,  the  issue  doubtful.  The  French  fought 
bravely,  but,  overweighted  by  their  armour,  and  staggering  in  the 
swampy  ground,  they  fell  fast.  So  thick  was  the  slaughter  round 
the  English  banners  that  it  is  said  the  corpses  were  piled  one 
above  another  to  the  height  of  a man ; and  mounting  on  this 
ghastly  barricade  the  English  hacked  and  hewed  away  at  the 
struggling  masses  below.  Eighteen  French  knights  had  vowed 
themselves  to  the  death  of  the  English  King,  and  more  than 
one  went  near  to  keep  his  vow.  .Gloucester  was  struck  sorely 
wounded  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  been  killed  but  that 
Henry  bestrode  his  brother's  body,  and  kept  with  his  own 
arm  the  foe  at  bay  till  the  young  Duke’s  squires  had  dragged 
him  from  the  wie/c'e.  While  thus  engaged,  D’Alen5on,  who 
had  fought  his  way  up  to  the  royal  standard,  struck  Henry 
so  shrewd  a blow  on  the  helmet  that  half  the  jewelled  crown 
was  shorn  away,  and  the  King  staggered  to  his  knees.  But 
the  royal  guards  closed  round  the  brave  Frenchman.  “I  am 
D’Alenfon,”  he  cried,  and  Henry  would  have  spared  him.  But 
the  cry  came  too  late.  The  Duke  was  struck  to  the  ground,  and 
the  English  troops  swept  on  over  his  dead  body.  For  two  hours 
the  fight  raged  fiercely.  At  length  the  second  line  broke,  and  the 
day  was  lost  to  France.  Without  even  waiting  the  English  charge, 
the  reserve  turned  and  fled.  In  vain  did  such  of  the  French 
leaders  as  still  were  left,  D’Albret  and  Orleans,  Brabant  and 
Bourbon,  strive  with  prayers,  with  reproaches,  with  commands  to 
rally  them.  In  vain  did  the  brave  Guillaume  Martel,  who  bore 
the  Oriflamme  of  France,  used  for  the  last  time,  it  is  said,  in  that 
fatal  battle,  raise  aloft  the  sacred  banner  and  call  upon  them  to  follow 
it  to  the  death.  In  vain  did  Marie  and  Falconberg,  at  the  head  of 
a handful  of  horse,  make  one  last  desperate  attempt  to  retrieve 
the  day.  Both  they  and  their  gallant  following  were  cut  down 
almost  to  a man.  The  flight  now  became  general,  and  many  of 
the  nobles,  seeing  all  was  lost,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled 
with  the  rest.  At  this  moment  a cry  was  raised  that  the  camp  at 
Maisoncelle  was  being  plundered,  and  that  a fresh  attack  was 
forming  in  the  rear.  Henry  immediately  gave  orders  to  kill  the 
prisoners,  who  would,  in  truth,  have  proved  no  easy  bargain  had 
the  fight  been  renewed,  seeing  that  they  probably  exceeded  in 
numbers  the  whole  English  force.  How  far  this  command  was 
obeyed  seems  doubtful;  but  it  is  certain  that  a considerable 
number  were  put  to  death  before  the  alarm  was  discovered  to  be 
false.  The  supposed  attack  came  merely  from  a rabble  of  peasants, 
more  intent  on  plunder  than  fighting,  who  were  easily  got  rid  of, 
though  not  till  they  had  laid  hands  on  a part  of  the  King’s  private 
baggage. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  Evening  was  drawing  on, 
and  rain  beginning  to  faU.  Henry  ordered  the  retreat  to  be  sounded, 
and,  calling  his  men  together,  bid  the  priests  give  thanks  for  the 
victory.  The  1 1 5th  Psalm  was  sung,  and  as  the  words.  Non  nobis, 
Domine,  rose  on  the  air,  every  head  was  bared  and  every  knee 
bowed.  The  King  then  called  to  him  one  of  the  French  heralds, 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  name  of  a castle  he  saw  near ; the 
man  answered  it  was  the  castle  of  Agincourt ; “ then,”  said  the 
King,  “ this  shall  for  ever  be  called  the  battle  of  Agincourt.” 
Giving  orders  that  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners  should  be 
courteously  treated,  he  then  withdrew  to  Maisoncelle,  where  he 
supped  in  company  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  captives, 
and  early  on  the  next  morning  resumed  his  march  to  Calais. 

The  number  of  Frenchmen  killed  that  day  is  rated  at  10,000, 
while  nearly  as  many  more  were  made  prisoners.  Among  the 
former  were  the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Alen^on,  the  Earls 
of  Nevers,  Marie,  Falconberg,  Grandpr4,  and  Vaudemont,  the  High 
Constable  himself,  and  many  more  of  the  noblest  blood  in  France. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Counts  of  Richemont  and  Vendome, 
and  the  Marshal  Boucicault  were  among  the  most  illustrious 
prisoners.  The  English  loss  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  1,600 
men,  including  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Sufiblb,  whose 
bodies  were  carried  to  England  for  burial,  the  rest,  according  to 
a French  chronicle,  being  burned  on  the  ground.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  French  dead  were  removed  for  burial  to  their 
own  homes  ; but  upwards  of  5,000,  many  of  whom  had  been 
despoiled  and  stripped  by  their  own  countrymen,  after  lying  for 
some  days  naked  on  the  field,  were  buried  by  a charitable  French- 
man, Philip,  Earl  of  Charolois,  at  his  own  expens«,  in  three  pits 
covering  1,500  yards  of  ground.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court, one  of  the  most  complete  and  glorious,  if  not  the  most 
profitable,  victories  ever  gained  by  English  arms. 


DOCTORS  UNREPRESENTED  AT  ANY  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 

IpOR  the  most  part  every  one  believes  that  he  has  some  inborn 
special  skill  as  a doctor.  Perhaps  he  is  modest,  and  only  pro- 
fesses to  cure  particular  diseases,  such  as  coughs,  colds,  toothache, 
and  the  gout ; but  such  cases  are  rare.  Civilization,  however, 
among  other  things,  tends  to  sap  universal  philanthropy ; besides 


that  the  faculty  have  got  laws  to  protect  them.  It  is  therefore,  as 
a rule,  only  old  ladies  who  boldly  set  themselves  up  as  amateur 
physicians  at  large,  and  they  find  no  one  to  prescribe  for  except 
themselves  and  their  sons-in-law  or  nephews  and  dependents. 
Then  the  neighbouring  druggists  thrive.  In  the  ingenuous  East, 
however,  the  promptings  of  nature  are  not  Itept  down  in  this  way. 
Among  the  Hindus  everything  goes  by  caste  indeed,  and  civiliza- 
tion is  more  strait-jacketed  even  than  here.  But  in  Indo-Ohina 
every  profession  is  gloriously  open  to  everybody  to  try,  whenever 
it  suits  him  to  make  the  experiment.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
every  Indo-Chinese,  whether  Burman,  Siamese,  Cambojan,  or 
Annamese,  has  at  one  period  or  other  of  his  life  sot  up  as  a 
doctor,  just  as  it  is  certain  that  he  has  been  an  actor  and  a monk 
for  a longer  or  shorter  time.  He  gives  up  the  holy  order  because 
he  finds  its  rules  too  strict  for  his  comfort ; he  abandons  acting 
because  he  comes  to  see  that  he  has  really  no  talent  for  it ; but 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he  is  persuaded  that  it  was  mere  envy 
and  malice  on  the  part  of  his  neighbours,  and  downright  wrong- 
headedness in  his  deceased  patients,  that  hindered  him  from 
getting  on  as  a doctor.  At  any  rate,  there  is  seldom  any 
difficulty  thrown  in  his  way  in  the  matter  of  making  a first 
attempt  at  curing  somebody.  His  skill  is,  however,  severely 
tested  from  the  very  first.  The  patient  has  been  a bit  of  a practi- 
tioner himself,  of  course,  and  he  is  not  going  to  smooth  the  way 
for  his  physician  by  telling  him  any  of  his  symptoms.  Let  the 
doctor  give  a kind  of  foretaste  of  what  he  is  worth  by  finding  out 
what  it  is  that  ails  the  sick  man.  If  he  cannot  find  out  where  the 
malady  is  seated,  how  long  it  has  lasted,  and  what  the  patient  has 
gone  through  since  he  fell  ill,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
prescriptions  he  may  draw  up  will  be  of  any  value.  Therefore, 
the  patient  is  obstinately  silent,  and  his  household  are  quite  as 
determined  not  to  give  any  hints  as  to  the  affliction  which  has 
come  upon  their  master.  It  is  the  European  doctor’s  habit  of 
asking  questions  and  generally  conducting  himself  in  an  undignified 
manner  which  leads  the  native  of  Indo-China  to  avoid  him  when- 
ever he  can.  When  a hapless  individual  has  the  misfortune  to  get 
into  the  hospital  he  is  naturally  helpless,  and  is  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  ways  of  the  white  surgeon.  But  it  is  an  unfair  system,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  foreigner  often  effects  rapid  and  seemingly 
creditable  cures.  How  can  he  help  being  successful  when  every- 
thing is  told  him  beforehand  ? Anybody  could  make  himself  a 
reputation  at  that  rate.  The  native  aspirant  has  no  such  easy 
task  set  him.  He  has  to  show  what  he  is  worth  before  he  is 
allowed  to  make  a start  at  all.  Any  one  can  prescribe  drugs.  The 
sick  man  has  probably  made  experiments  on  himself  already,  and 
if  he  who  has  the  best  reasons  for  knowing  the  locality  of  his  dis- 
order is  unsuccessful,  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  an  outsider 
who  may  start  without  that  knowledge  ? There  is,  therefore,  a 
large  element  of  luck  in  the  matter  of  getting  an  opportunity  to 
make  a start  as  a medical  practitioner.  If  it  were  not  that  when 
a man,  and  particularly  an  Asiatic,  is  really  ill,  he  is  so  alarmed 
for  himself  that  he  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the  malady  is  seated 
in  any  particular  named  spot — or  all  over  his  body,  for  the  matter 
of  that — and  so  simplifies  the  problem  for  his  would-be  healer, 
there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  an  opening  for  anybody.  With 
the  malades  hnaginaires  it  is  different.  Two  or  three  of  these  in  a 
township  will  ruin  the  pharmaceutical  credit  of  two-thirds  of  the 
local  population.  If  they  lived  in  an  advanced  country,  where  the 
resources  of  civilization  are  known  and  made  use  of — such  as  Ire- 
land, for  example — the  aspiring  doctors  would  no  doubt  unite  to 
have  such  obstructives  removed,  scientifically  or  otherwise  ; but, 
as  they  belong  to  semi-barbarous  lands  in  Indo-Ohina,  such 
methods  are  not  available,  and  they  are  restricted  to  simple 
swearing.  There  is,  however,  one  means  of  revenge  open  to 
them  which  is  sure  eventually  to  come  as  a nemesis  on  the  fasti- 
dious sick  man.  The  doctors  conspire  to  declare  that  the  patient 
is  afflicted  with  a devil.  If  this  is  said  often  enough,  the  relatives 
come  to  believe  it.  Then  a witch  doctor  is  called  in.  He  throws 
ground  pepper  in  the  possessed  man’s  eyes,  sticks  pins  into  him, 
and  belabours  him  with  a stout  bamboo.  The  more  the  victim 
cries  out  and  protests  the  better  pleased  every  one  is  ; for  it  is,  of 
course,  the  evil  spirit  that  suffers  and  tries  to  get  off  by  piteous 
lamentations.  A man  who  has  once  had  a devil  cast  out  of  him 
and  has  survived  the  operation  shows  ever  afterwards  a marked 
disinclination  to  allow  himself  to  be  suspected  of  being  subject 
to  mysterious  diseases.  He  is  therefore  often  the  best  patient  that 
a young  Galen  can  get  hold  of. 

^ Since,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  announce  beforehand  the 
ailment  it  is  proposed  to  cure,  the  practitioner  is  never  in  a hurry. 
He  goes  through  the  preliminaries  with  great  sedateness  and  com- 
posure, and  would  think  it  equally  undignified  and  unprofessional 
to  come  to  his  conclusions  with  the  rapidity  of  an  English  brother 
in  the  art.  The  pulse  is  his  mainstay,  and  he  dwells  upon  it  with 
a persistency  which  would  seriously  alarm  ordinary  Westerns.  A 
doctor  with  any  claims  to  respectability  will  never  feel  the  pulse 
for  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  a time.  The  ordinary  belief 
is  that  it  is  divided  into  three  parts— one  corresponding  to  tlie  head, 
another  to  the  heart,  and  the  third  to  the  stomach.  The  invariable 
custom  is  therefore  to  feel  with  three  fingers,  sometimes  in  three 
distinct  parts  of  the  body  at  once.  While  this  is  going  on,  or 
sometimes  afterwards,  or  between  two  spells  of  testing  the  pulse, 
the  physician  questions  the  patient  about  various  matteis,  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  having  any  connexion  with  the  state  of  the 
body.  Any  direct  question  of  that  kind  would  indeed  imme- 
diately prove  fatal,  for  it  would  clearly  show  that  the  questioner 
was  a mere  quack  who  could  not  form  a proper  diagnosis  for 
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himself.  This  random  catechizing  sometimes  leads  to  queer 
results.  The  answers  are  presumed  to  reveal  the  patient’s  state  of 
mind  not  only  at  that  particular  time,  but  on  previous  occasions. 
The  retardation  or  quickening  of  the  pulsation  at  the  moment  of 
either  question  or  answer  is  deemed  especially  significant,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  medical  conclusions.  But  with  English 
surgeons  in  Eastern  hospitals  extraordinary  results  are  sometimes 
arrived  at.  A patient  in  the  Rangoon  General  Hospital  had  a 
slight  knowledge  of  English.  The  civil  surgeon  on  his  morning 
round  while  feeling  this  patient’s  pulse  asked,  ‘'How  are  your 
bowels  ? ” The  sick  man,  with  a confused  recollection  of  the 
method  of  native  practitioners,  coupled  with  reminiscences  of  his 
study  of  the  English  alphabet,  replied — “A,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  some- 
times lu  and  y.” 

Having  proved  his  capacity  by  localizing  the  ailment,  the  doctor 
at  once  sets  to  work.  They  are  all  apothecaries  as  well  as  physi- 
cians, and  have  a man  who  follows  them  about  with  a bag  of 
simples.  These  are  usually  put  up  in  little  cylinders  of  batnboo, 
richly  gilt  and  painted,  and  very  often  made  impre-ssive  by  a few 
cabalistic  letters.  It  is  customary  also  to  have  them  very  strongly 
perfumed.  These  details  are  as  necessary  and  effectual  as  the 
sugar-loaf  hat,  round  goggles,  stuffed  owl  and  alligator,  human 
skull,  and  other  properties  of  the  magician  of  romance.  In 
Burma,  indeed,  there  are  two  opposing  schools,  the  Dietists  and 
the  Druggists.  The  former  believe  that  all  illness  is  caused  by 
disorder  of  the  four  elements — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water — which 
make  up  the  body.  They  therefore  confine  themselves  to  regula- 
tion of  the  diet  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  latter 
are  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and  rely  upon  drugs,  usually  of  the 
most  potent  kind,  as  a protest  against  the  feeble  measures  of 
their  rivals.  Elsewhere  in  Indo-China,  however,  the  diet  system 
cannot  maintain  a footing  at  all,  and  the  druggist  with  his 
wallet  full  of  phials  is  supreme,  or  has  only  the  sorcerer 
to  fear.  Their  materia  medica  is  not  of  a very  extensive  kind, 
and  consists  of  leaves,  flowers,  roots,  seeds  and  barks,  and  a 
few  simple  minerals,  of  which  they  have  an  empirical  know- 
ledge. The  Burman  is  an  excitable  personage,  and  requires  his 
medicine  to  be  as  speedy  in  obvious  results  as  possible.  Con- 
sequently his  doctors  in  self-defence  have  to  make  their  prescrip- 
tions as  nasty  as  they  possibly  can — as  griping  as  a rat-trap,  as 
strong  as  a polecat,  and  as  immediate  in  action  as  a poker  applied 
red-hot.  A Bengali  apothecary  once  made  a great  reputation  by 
giving  all  his  patients  indiscriminately  a table-spoonful  of 
Gregory's  powder  to  swallow  dry.  This  made  quite  a beau-ideal 
dose  for  a Burman.  It  was  not  only  exceedingly  nasty  from  the 
very  beginning,  but  it  lasted  for  a long  time,  and  did  not  get  any 
more  pleasant  in  the  interval.  On  the  other  hand,  castor  oil  is  a 
dismal  failure  from  this  point  of  view.  Most  Burmans  would 
drink  a quart,  and  smack  their  lips  after  it.  They  would,  however, 
he  gravely  displeased  if  such  a pleasant  beverage  were  offered  them 
when  they  were  unwell,  and  longed  for  something  disagreeable. 
While  the  robust  Burman  thus  refuses  to  be  cured  by  anything 
which  does  not  come  up  to  the  traditional  idea  of  medicine  in  the 
way  of  making  him  feel  very  uncomfortable,  the  effeminate 
Siamese,  Cambojans,  and  Annamese  require  of  their  doctors  that 
the  prescriptions  shall  be  as  little  unpleasant  as  possible.  The 
demand  creates  a supply,  and  it  is  singular  how,  with  their  limited 
experience,  the  local  medicos  are  able  to  produce  drugs  which  are 
ordinarily  far  from  being  disagreeable.  It  is  true  that  among 
their  remedies  figure  crushed  spiders,  pieces  of  reptiles,  ground 
serpents’  bones,  scrapings  of  the  horns  of  wild  goats,  stags, 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  the  scales  of  fishes  and  insects,  which 
are  not  altogether  charming  to  Western  notions.  Orientals 
are,  however,  not  so  fastidious,  and,  judging  from  the  other 
medicines  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  these  cannot  be  so  repulsive  as 
imagination  figures  them.  The  Annamese  practitioners  refer  all 
sicknesses  to  a disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  human 
economy,  caused  by  an  excess  either  of  heat  or  cold.  This  greatly 
simplifies  matters  for  the  doctor,  whatever  may  be  the  result  for 
the  patient.  In  the  one  case  sedatives,  such  as  opium  or  Indian 
hemp,  are  used ; in  the  other,  stimulants  of  the  most  extraordinary 
variety.  Saffron  and  cinnamon-bark  play  a very  great  part,  and  a 
species  of  cardamom  which  grows  in  Upper  Camboja  is  regarded 
as  a sovereign  remedy.  When  the  sick  man  is  irritable  it  is  con- 
sidered well  to  bring  him  to  a proper  frame  of  mind  by  administer- 
ing a spoonful  of  a warm  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  Datura 
stramonium.  This  at  once  renders  him  tractable.  In  doubtful 
cases  the  generally  accepted  rule  seems  to  be  to  give  the  patient 
the  advantage  of  a hotch-potch  of  all  the  contents  of  the  medicine- 
chest.  This  always  has  a definite  result.  If  the  man  is  going  to 
get  better  there  is  sure  to  be  something  in  the  mixture  which  will 
help  him  on.  If  not,  he  succumbs  immediately,  and  gives  no 
further  trouble.  Relatives  are  satisfied  that  he  was  fated  to  die, 
for  if  a dose  of  every  known  medicine  would  not  set  him  on  his 
legs  again  his  case  must  indeed  have  been  hopeless.  Of  such  a 
character  was  the  celebrated  nostrum  exhibited  to  an  astonished 
English  doctor  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service.  This  was  a green 
powder  containing  no  less  than  a hundred  and  sixty  difl'erent  in- 
gredients. It  was  of  very  great  value  in  critical  cases. 

In  countries  where  there  are  so  many  doctors,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  fees  will  be  large.  In  Burma  the  medical  man 
gets  a few  annas — sixpence  or  thereabouts — and  is  expected  to 
supply  all  ordinary  physic  for  nothing.  If  he  works  a creditable 
cure,  a grateful  patient  will  probably  give  him  a douceur  in  money 
or  in  the  produce  of  his  fields  or  garden.  If  the  man  dies,  the 
doctor  goes  to  the  funeral,  and  consoles  himself  for  his  want  of 


success  by  drinking  unlimited  tea,  chewing  betel,  and  smoking 
philosophical  cheroots.  In  Annam  and  Camboja,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  medicine  is  paid  for,  the  bill  rarely  mounting  to  more 
than  a few  halfpence.  But  to  compensate  for  this,  the  doctor  gets 
nothing  unless  his  patient  recovers.  In  every  case  the  honorarium 
is  fixed  upon  beforehand,  and  gratitude  for  skill  displayed  does 
not  seem  to  take  a monetary  form  among  the  Annamese.  They 
are  probably  influenced  in  this  by  the  business-like  Chinamen. 
Among  the  Celestials  it  is  well  known  that  a doctor  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  effects  a cure.  The  longer 
he  is  about  it,  the  less  he  will  get  for  his  trouble.  In  regard  to 
the  preliminary  negotiations  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  the  event 
of  recovery,  the  system  of  calculation  is  rather  curious  and  sug- 
gestive of  a country  where  mankind  has  a marketable  value.  A 
tale  is  told  of  a missionary  in  Tong-king,  one  of  whose  catechists 
fell  ill.  He  was  not  one  of  the  modern  class  of  medical  mission- 
aries, and  did  not  trust  himself  to  prescribe  for  his  convert.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  called  in  an  Annamese  physician.  It  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
instances  of  humility  on  record.  The  ordinary  European  would 
as  soon  trust  an  Indo-Chinese  doctor  as  he  would  take  to 
snake-charming.  However,  this  missionary  not  only  summoned 
the  sayah,  but  bargained  with  him  in  the  regulation  way 
as  to  the  fee  to  be  paid.  The  doctor,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries— the  feeling  of  the  pulse  and  the  inconsequent  in- 
terrogatories, whether  the  sick  man  was  married,  and  if  he 
had  any  children ; whether  he  had  ever  been  in  China ; why 
the  Christian  religion  did  not  enjoin  the  worship  of  deceased 
ancestors,  and  so  on — declared  that  he  was  ready  to  set  the  patient 
on  his  legs  again.  If  his  subject  had  been  younger,  he  could  not 
have  consented  to  cure  him  for  less  than  a hundred  sapeques  ; but, 
seeing  that  he  was  a dried-up  old  atomy  of  nearly  sixty,  he  would 
not  demand  more  than  twenty,  for  when  the  man  was  cured  he 
was  not  much  use.  This  was  an  agreeable  view  of  the  question 
for  the  missionary  funds,  and  a bargain  was  struck  immediately. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  doctor  restored  his  man  to 
health,  and  got  his  stipulated  fee. 

Though  there  are  many  absolute  charlatans  in  the  profession, 
there  are  a few  who  study  what  medical  literature  is  open  to  them. 
The  Burmans  get  most  of  their  learning  from  India,  recorded  for 
them  in  old  Pali  manuscripts,  and  from  the  Brahmins,  of  whom 
there  are  still  a few,  immigrants  or  prisoners  of  war  from 
Manipur.  The  Annamese  and  Cambojans,  on  the  other  hand, 
study  the  professional  histories  and  rules  of  the  Chinese,  and  not 
uncommonly  go  through  a kind  of  apprenticeship  in  the  train  of 
a recognized  practitioner.  Then,  after  a time,  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  temperament  or  opportunity,  they  set  up  for  them- 
selves. The  province  of  the  sorcerers  approaches  very  near  to,  and 
sometimes  even  overlaps,  that  of  the  physicians;  but  they  are 
usually  only  called  in  in  very  desperate  cases,  and  often  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  doctors  themselves.  The  generality  of  the 
population  are  very  much  afraid  of  these  self-styled  possessors  of 
supernatural  powers.  But  nevertheless  they  are  not  without  a 
tolerable  clientele,  just  as  people  in  Europe  run  to  magnetizers  and 
galvanizers  and  spirit-rappers  and  other  professors  of  a similar 
kind,  who,  by  means  of  a single  and  simple  method,  profess  to 
cure  all  maladies,  more  especially  those  which  are  incurable. 


THE  NEW  REPTILE  HOUSE. 

Lr’HE  Zoological  Society  has  conferred  a great  boon  upon  visitors 
-L  to  the  Gardens  by  the  assemblage  of  almost  all  the  animals 
which  may  be  roughly  classed  as  reptiles  into  one  large,  convenient, 
well-lighted  house.  An  exception  is  made  as  to  some  of  the  tor- 
toises, which  are  still  in  quarters  beyond  the  canal.  But  the  new 
Reptile  House  contains  the  serpents,  the  lizards,  the  alligators,  the 
chameleons,  and  some  of  the  water  tortoises  or  turtles.  The  animals 
are  much  better  displayed  than  before,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a much  more  distinct  idea  of  the  personality,  so  to  speak,  of  many 
of  them.  The  American  alligators,  three  in  number,  are  now  in 
a large  open  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  they  may  be 
viewed  as  they  lie  lazily  on  logs  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water, 
with  no  appearance  of  life  except  in  the  treacherous  glitter  of 
the  pale  eyes.  One  of  these  hideous  creatures  has  been  twelve 
years  in  the  Gardens,  and  has  not  yet  attained  to  nearly 
the  size  described  by  travellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  his  companions  are  much  smaller.  In  their  new 
abode  they  have  ample  space  both  to  walk  and  to  swim,  and  seem 
to  take  great  pleasure  in  lying  under  the  spout  by  which  water  is 
poured  into  the  tank.  A smaller  tank  contains  a number  of 
young  alligators,  chiefly  of  the  same  kind,  from  America,  and  a 
long-nosed  crocodile  from  Afiica ; but  the  Society  does  not  appear 
to  possess  a single  example  of  the  common  Egyptian  crocodile.  A 
number  of  very  youthful  alligators,  about  as  large  as  lizards,  are  to 
be  seen  playing  in  a saucer  of  water  in  one  of  the  glass  cases. 
They  are  exact  models  of  their  older  congeners.  A third  tank  or 
pond  is  assigned  to  the  turtles;  and  in  two  of  the  glazed  cages  may 
be  seen  sluggish  specimens  of  the  very  singular  Matamata,  a teiva- 
piu,  or  turtle,  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  with  a head  and  eyes 
so  small  that  it  requires  a few  moments’  inspection  before  they  are 
recognized.  There  is  an  odd  little  snout  like  a bird’s  beak,  and 
two  little  eyes  close  to  its  base.  This  strange  animal  comes  from 
the  Amazons  River. 

It  would  be  well  for  visitors  if  they  could  obtain  a clear 
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answer  to  the  question,  “ What  is  a reptile  ? ” It  seems  that 
naturalists  are  somewhat  divided  in  opinion.  As  a fact,  cold- 
blooded animals  differ  among  themselves  far  more  than  warm- 
blooded animals.  There  is  less  analogy  of  structure  between  the 
different  genera.  The  whale  and  the  bat  have  more  in  common 
than  the  lizard  and  the  crocodile.  Indeed,  the  anatomical  differ- 
ence between  a frog  and  a tortoise  is  far  greater  than  that  between 
a bird  and  a quadruped.  This  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
know  what  to  include  in  the  great  class  of  reptiles.  Some  natural- 
ists take  in  five  orders  only,  one  of  which,  that  of  Enaliosaurians,  is 
extinct,  leaving  as  modern  representatives  the  tortoises,  the  croco- 
diles, the  lizards,  and  the  serpents.  But  to  these  orders  other 
naturalists  would,  and  with  some  reason,  add  the  Batrachians,  or 
amphibious  frogs  and  tritons,  and  the  cave-dwelling  proteus.  The 
greatest  difference  is  in  the  structure  of  the  heart.  A frog  has 
a “ bilocular  ” heart,  while  a tortoise  has  a “ trilocular  ” heart. 
That  is  to  say,  the  true  reptile  has  two  auricles  and  a ventricle, 
while  the  Batrachian  has  but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle. 
Both  are  equally  cold-blooded,  since  the  supply  of  oxygen 
admitted  at  each  respiration  is  brought  but  imperfectly  into 
contact  with  the  venous  blood,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
veins  and  arteries  is  partially  lost.  It  being  solely  by  contact  with 
oxygen  that  our  blood  is  warmed,  the  serpent  requires  the  stimu- 
lation of  external  heat  to  make  him  active,  and  most  reptiles  in 
this  country  hibernate  when  the  weather  becomes  too  cold  to 
assist  their  sluggish  circulation.  Mr.  Bell  has  pointed  out  the 
great  influence  of  heat  on  not  only  the  habits  and  daily  life  of 
reptiles,  but  on  their  activity,  and  even  on  the  length  of  time  the 
joung  remain  unhatched.  In  the  matter  of  eggs,  however,  the 
greatest  differences  are  observable.  The  whole  of  the  tortoises 
and  turtles  are  oviparous ; some  lizards  are  oviparous  and  others 
viviparous  ; the  blindworm,  which  is  anatomically  more  of  a 
lizard  than  a serpent,  is  like  a serpent  “ ovo-viviparous  ” — that  is, 
the  young  are  hatched  at  the  moment  of  birth.  Among  the 
a,mphibians  we  find  the  same  differences.  Frogs  deposit  spawn 
like  fish,  while  newts  lay  eggs.  In  short,  though  the  slight- 
ness of  the  difference  between  a crocodile  and  an  alligator  is 
q>roverbial  as  a legal  analogy,  the  real  varieties  in  almost  every 
organ  between  even  nearly  allied  kinds  of  reptiles  are  enough 
1;o  make  their  natural  history  interesting  to  any  observer.  The 
turtle  family  do  not  change  their  shells ; but  serpents,  frogs, 
and  newts  all  change  their  skin ; and  the  toad,  strange  to  say, 
swallows  his  old  coat  when  he  acquires  his  new  one.  The 
power  of  reproducing  a lost  limb,  but  especially  a lost  tail,  is 
(Common  to  most  reptiles.  Crocodiles  have  been  seen  with  one 
foot  much  smaller  than  its  companion,  pointing  in  all  probability 
to  some  such  cause  as  the  loss  of  a limb  and  its  new  growth.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  correct  a common  idea — namely,  that  the 
tails  of  tadpoles  drop  off  when  they  are  about  to  be  promoted  to 
the  position  of  fully-formed  frogs.  The  tail  is  really  removed  by 
absorption.  It  is  a gradual  process,  beginning  at  the  end ; and 
young  frogs  may  be  seen  hopping  about  which  still  retain  a 
rudimentary  tail.  The  connexion  between  otherwise  distinct 
•orders  of  reptiles  is  illustrated  by  the  chameleon,  which,  like  the 
frog  and  the  toad,  catches  its  prey  with  a glutinous  tongue.  In 
all  these  animals  the  tongue  is  fixed  at  the  entrance  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  turned  back  towards  the  throat.  When  a fly  is  to  be 
caught,  the  toad  lashes  out  his  tongue  with  such  rapidity  that 
only  a practised  eye  can  follow  the  motion.  In  the  case  of  the 
chameleon,  however,  the  act,  though  rapid  enough  for  its  purpose, 
is  comparatively  slow,  like  all  the  motions  of  this  “labsurdly  grave 
and  solemn  •’  creature,  as  Mr.  Wood  happily  calls  him.  In  the 
monotony  of  a Nile  voyage  the  chameleon  has  afforded  an  object 
of  interest  to  many  a moping  invalid.  He  will  catch  and  eat  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  flies  at  a sitting,  and  then  remain  still  and 
bilious-looking  for  weeks  together.  His  normal  green,  of  the 
most  brilliant  emerald,  gives  place,  if  he  is  put  on  a carpet  or  a 
iece  of  oil-cloth,  to  some  less  conspicuous  colour — yellow  with 
town  spots,  perhaps,  or  grey  and  black — and  he  thus  contrives 
to  stalk  his  flies.  His  colour-changing  powers  are  limited.  He 
cannot  turn  pale,  nor  blush  like  a girl ; but  the  changes  he  can 
effect  in  a few  minutes  are  sufficiently  astonishing. 

The  smaller  animals  in  the  new  Reptile  House  will  occupy  the 
leisure  of  the  visitor ; the  Derbian  Zonure,  with  its  spiked  scales, 
a very  porcupine  among  reptiles,  will  be  neglected  in  the  presence 
of  anacondas  and  pythons,  of  cobras  and  vipers.  In  their  new 
quarters  these  creatures  are  much  better  seen  than  before.  They 
seem  to  delight  in  coiling  themselves  into  apparently  inextricable 
knots  round  the  topmost  boughs  of  their  trees,  to  sleep  away  the 
•effects  of  the  last  full  meal.  In  this  position,  nevertheless,  their 
beautiful  markings  are  very  apparent.  A reticulated  python  from 
Malacca,  which  has  been  four  years  in  the  gardens,  is  per- 
haps at  present  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all ; but  they  are 
subject  to  variations  in  this  respect,  as  the  skin  grows  old  and 
less  glossy  before  it  is  cast  off.  Among  the  West  African  pythons 
one  has  been  in  the  Gardens  ever  since  i86j,  and  has  grown  to  an 
enormous  size  in  the  twenty  years,  though  it  is  still  far  from  being 
the  giant  capable  of  taking  an  ox  which  some  travellers  have  de- 
scribed. The  South  American  boas  are  also  beautifully  marked. 
The  number,  both  of  different  species  and  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species  in  the  collection,  is  very  large,  and  one  or  two,  at 
least,  in  each  group  may  be  watched  moving  about,  and  evidently 
thinking  of  dinner-time  after  a Lenten  fast  of  forty  days.  Others 
are  only  awakening  to  a sense  of  void,  but  a majority  are  abso- 
lutely inotionless  in  sleep,  two  or  three  being  occasionally  ravelled 
into  a single  knot  of  glossy  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  The  colour- 


ing of  the  boas,  the  American  family  most  nearly  resembling  the 
pythons  of  the  Old  World,  is  on  the  whole  the  most  beautiful, 
and  best  accords  with  Shakspeare’s  allusion  to  the  spotted  snakes. 
There  are,  however,  English  examples,  some  of  them  very 
fine,  as  well  as  common  vipeifs;  but  the  prettiest  is  the  All 
Green  Tree-Snake,  from  Dacota,  a loan  to  the  Society.  It 
is  mainly  of  the  most  vivid  emerald  green  colour,  but  slightly 
marked,  and  is  very  tame  and  friendly.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  imagine  a more  lovely  little  pet ; but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  its  native  state  it  is  guilty  of  much  havoc  among  humming- 
birds. The  poisonous  serpents  are  also  well  represented,  although 
one  of  them,  the  largest,  which  has  been  here  since  1875,  must  prove 
an  expensive  guest.  This  is  the  Ophiophagus,  a poisonous  serpent 
from  British  India,  which  feeds  only  on  other  snakes,  and  has,  in 
the  words  of  the  official  Catalogue — a very  deficient  little  work, 
by  the  way — “ devoured  an  enormous  number  of  his  smaller 
brethren.”  In  other  cases  may  be  seen  the  Indian  cobra, ^and  the 
crested  serpent  of  Egypt,  the  “ sacred  asp,”  which  stands  in  hiero- 
glyphics for  a “ goddess  ” ; but  the  collection  does  not  seem  to 
include  the  horned  snake,  or  Cerastes,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  ancient  sculptures,  where  it  stands  for  the  letter  /.  _ The 
poisonous  Hamadryad  from  India,  the  Surucucu  from  Brazil,  the 
puff  adder  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  water  viper  from 
America,  and  the  terrible  rattlesnake,  the  Crotalus  horridus  of 
naturalists,  may  all  be  recognized  among  the  specimens  ; as  well 
as  the  protected  and  semi-domesticated  chicken  snakes  from  North 
America,  and  the  rat  snakes  from  India,  which  destroy  enormous 
quantities  of  rats,  mice, and  other  injurious  animals. 

The  visitor  who  has  time  should  go  across  the  Gardens  to  the 
Insect  House  at  their  northern  boundary,  and  inspect  the  ourang- 
outang  presented  by  Mr.  Vermont  in  June  last.  It  is  a female, 
and  has  a melancholy  likeness  to  an  old  woman.  Its  long  red 
hair  hangs  over  its  brow.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the  tropics 
will  remember  negresses  quite  as  hideous.  It  sits  up,  gathering 
its  straw  about  it,  folding  its  hands,  and  leaning  back  with  half- 
closed  eyes  in  the  most  human  attitudes — attitudes  and  gestures 
which  somehow,  unlike  the  gambols  of  monkeys,  excite  no 
amusement,  but  rather  a feeling  of  sadness  and  pity. 


TAKTUFE  IN  PETTICOATS. 

S a general  rule,  hypocrisy  is  a vice  more  common  among 
women  than  men ; and  it  is,  also  as  a general  rule,  reserved 
for  the  female  sex  to  carry  on  successfully  a system  of  religious 
hypocrisy,  which  continues  until  the  fair  devotee  ends  her  days 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  As  certain  circumstances  are  necessary 
to  make  a perfect  fiower — light,  air,  water,  and  an  absence  of 
noxious  insects — so  there  are  conditions  of  life  which  are  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  female  Tartufe.  She  must  be  young, 
at  all  events  not  too  old  to  retain  considerable  personal  attractions. 
If  she  were  plain,  the  chances  are  that  she  would  not  be  a hypo- 
crite at  all,  but  thoroughly  in  earnest.  It  is  also  more  favourable 
to  her  perfect  growth  that  she  should  be  a widow.  There  have 
been  married  women  of  her  type  who  have  attained  a mitigated 
Tartufism ; but  their  efforts  in  this  line  have  been  sadly  checked 
and  hindered.  A husband  has  an  inconvenient  objection  to  a 
third  person  being  hand-and-glove  with  his  wife ; and  Mrs. 
Tartufe  cannot  live  without  her  little  friendships,  deprived  of 
which  she  would  wither  and  die  like  a fiower  nipped  by  frost.  If 
she  is  entirely  alone  in  the  world,  without  brothers  or  sisters, 
cousins  or  aunts,  so  much  the  better.  A brother  might  come  blun- 
dering into  the  room  at  times  when  he  was  not  wanted,  and  might 
make  unpleasant  remarks  about  “ that  fellow  in  the  black  coat  who 
is  always  here.”  Sisters  and  aunts  would  ruthlessly  expose  poor  Mrs. 
Tartufe’s  most  cherished  plans,  bringing  the  light  of  a penetrating 
feminine  eye  to  bear  on  the  petty  schemes  and  manoeuvres  which  are 
so  dear  to  the  widow’s  heart.  However,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
Mrs.  Tartufe  has  a poor  relation,  an  orphan  niece  perhaps,  whom 
she  offered  to  adopt  in  a sudden  fit  of  generosity  long  since  re- 
pented of.  This  most  forlorn  creature  is  the  victim  of  all  her  whims 
and  caprices,  and  innocently  arouses  in  her  benefactress’s  breast 
the  instinctive  jealousy  which  women  of  this  type  always  have  of 
a young  girl.  She  is  infinitely  worse  off’  than  the  servants,  who 
can  give  warning  when  their  mistress  is  more  than  usually 
exacting.  She,  if  she  seems  melancholy  and  depressed,  is  re- 
proached with  ingratitude,  and  is  reminded  that  she  owes  every- 
thing to  Mrs.  Tartufe’s  generosity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
appears  anxious  to  please,  her  amiability  is  pronounced  to  be 
time-serving,  and  she  is  no  doubt  expecting  to  be  remembered  in 
her  aunt’s  will.  Should  she  show  a little  innocent  satisfaction  in 
a new  hat,  or  in  the  reversion  of  some  of  Mrs.  Tartufe’s  cast-off^ 
finery,  she  is  accused  of  vanity,  and  warned  of  the  danger  of  such 
a failing  to  one  in  her  situation.  Mrs.  Tartufe  allows  it  to  be 
seen  that  she  is  making  a great  sacrifice  in  enduring  the  com- 
panionship of  a person  who  is  incapable  of  appreciating  her 
character,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  admiration  which  such  un- 
selfish charity  deserves.  She  does  not  expect  any  return  for 
what  she  has  done,  she  plaintively  remarks  to  her  friends,  who 
listen  and  deplore,  teacup  in  hand.  She  had  hoped  to  meet  with 
some  good  feeling,  a little  of  the  affection  for  which  her  heart  is 
yearning,  and  she  is  disappointed  that  her  attempt  at  doing  good 
is  a failure.  Of  course  she  is  assured  that  every  one  knows  what 
a trial  it  must  be,  and  is  aware  of  the  patience  which  she  has  dis- 
played under  such  distressing  circumstances.  In  a few  minutes 
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Mrs.  Tartufe  recovers  her  composure  sufficiently  to  dry  the  tears 
which  have  heen  called  forth  by  the  recital  of  her  sufferings,  and 
hands  round  the  sponge-cake.  Her  visitors  leave  the  house  feeling 
much  edified  by  this  living  example  of  gentleness  and  forbearance, 
and  extol  their  hostess  as  a model  of  all  the  virtues. 

Mrs.  Tartufe  is  very  comfortably  off,  and  spends  a considerable 
portion  of  her  income  on  dress,  preferring,  however  a sort  of 
chastened  splendour  in  her  attire,  as  agreeing  with  her  retiring 
disposition  and  her  state  of  widowhood.  As  a certain  degree  of 
outward  ceremonial  is  necessary  for  the  proper  culture  of  religious 
hypocrisy,  the  female  Tartufe  is  sometimes  a Ritualist,  but  more 
often  she  belongs  to  the  ancient  faith  which  fostered  her  prototype. 
Amid  the  multiplicity  of  devotions  prescribed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  she  is  in  her  element.  She  may  be  discovered  pray- 
ing fervently  in  a corner  of  the  church,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a St.  Theresa  lighting  up  her  countenance.  Only  a closer  in- 
spection’will  betray  the  fact  that  the  upturned  eyes  are  not  guilt- 
less of  kohl,  and  that  the  ascetic  pallor  of  the  widow’s  cheek  is 
owing  to  a liberal  application  of  pearl  powder.  In  her  own  sphere 
Mrs.  Tartufe  occupies  much  the  same  position  as  a professional 
beauty  holds  in  the  great  wicked  world  outside,  for  whose  doings 
she  professes  the  profoundest  indifference,  and  from  which  she  has 
retired  so  early.  It  is  possible  that  her  charms  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  gain  for  her  there  the  consideration  which  they  now 
obtain,  when  coupled  with  a reputation  for  sanctity,  from  the 
clique  of  which  she  is  a prominent  member.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
she  eschews  balls  and  theatres,  seldom  looks  at  a newspaper,  and 
has  never  been  seen  reading  a novel.  Her  occupation  con- 
sists in  embroidering  vestments,  visiting  convents,  and  following 
a favourite  preacher  from  church  to  church.  If  a pilgrimage 
to  the  scene  of  a recently-discovered  miracle  is  announced,  Mrs. 
Tartufe  is  one  of  the  first  to  join  it.  She  has  made  several 
converts,  who  relapsed,  however,  on  her  declaring  a preference 
for  the  state^  of  widowhood.  It  is  supposed  that  the  little  fish 
dinners  which  she  gave  one  Lent  in  Paris  were  the  means  of 
delaying  the  apostasy  of  a certain  noted  malcontent  for  at  least 
six  weeks.  The  great  dressmaker  refused  to  do  anything  for 
her  unless  she  would  relinquish  her  custom  of  wearing  a hair- 
shirt  during  penitential  seasons,  but  afterwards  relented,  and 
the  result  was  an  exquisite  garment,  happily  combining  the 
monastic  habit  and  the  tea-gown.  Mrs.  Tartufe  finds  in  the 
Confessional  the  excitement  which  her  more  worldly  sisters 
seek  for  in  society.  She  chooses  a young,  inexperienced  confessor, 
and  proceeds  to  pour  her  troubles  into  his  sympathetic  ear.  She 
is  scrupulous,  and  is  always  accusing  herself,  in  her  humility, 
of  little  sins  which  there  was  no  necessity  to  mention.  Never 
before,  she  exclaims,  has  she  found  any  one  who  understood 
her  soul  so  well  as  Pather  Anthony,  The  young  priest  is 
interested  in  his  new  penitent,  and  takes  the  first  opportunity 
of  calling  at  her  house.  After  the  first  visit,  it  becomes  a 
regular  habit  with  Father  Anthony  to  turn  into  the  widow’s 
pretty  drawing-room  whenever  he  is  tired  and  depressed.  From 
talking  of  Mrs.  Tartufe’s  troubles,  he  gradually  comes  to  making 
her  the  confidante  of  his  own,  and  from  that  moment  he  is 
in  her  power.  In  an  unguarded  moment  he  complains  of  his 
superiors,  and  lets  her  see  behind  the  scenes.  She  listens,  con- 
soles, advises,  and  yet  artfully  contrives  to  fan  his  discontent.  He 
begins  to  consider  her  his  only  friend.  It  is  Mrs.  Tartufe  and 
Father  Anthony  contra  mundum.  They  have  changed  places  now, 
and,  instead  of  his  being  her  director,  she  has  become  his.  She 
shows  that  she  will  be  deeply  offended  if  he  visits  any  one  in 
the  parish  but  her,  excepting  a few  poor  people,  who  are  of  no 
consequence.  So  his  work  is  hindered,  and  a blight  seems  to 
bave  fallen  upon  him.  Naturally  it  gives  offence  when  the  young 
priest  holds  aloof  from  the  other  members  of  the  congregation. 
Rumours  of  his  friendship  with  Mrs.  Tartufe  spread  about,  and 
every  gossip  in  the  parish  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Tartufe  assumes  the  air  of  a martyr,  and  is  more  regular 
in_  her  attendance  at  church  than  ever.  Perhaps  the  young- 
priest’s  conscience  takes  alarm,  he  makes  a determined  effort 
to  escape  from  the  web  which  is  being  woven  around  him, 
and  goes  away  for  a month  for  change  of  air,  Mrs.  Tartufe 
smiles  sweetly,  and  announces  her  intention  of  “ going  into 
retreat  ” during  his  absence.  But  this  is  only  to  put  her  neigh- 
bours off  the  scent.  She  appears  a day  or  two  later  at  the  sea- 
side place  whem  Father  Anthony  has  gone  for  his  holiday,  and 
he  feels  that  his  flight  has  been  in  vain,  and  resigns  himself  anew 
to  the  fatal  influence  which  is  sapping  away  his  moral  existence. 
Should  Mrs.  Tartufe  find  that  she  is  going  too  far,  and  that 
people  are  beginning  to  look  askance  at  her,  she  changes  her 
tactics,  and  declares  that  she  has  a vocation  for  the  religious  life. 
Father  Anthony,  inwardly  reduced  to  despair,  in  faltering  accents 
approves  her  noble  resolution.  She  winds  up  her  worldly  afl’airs, 
and  takes  a heartrending  farewell  of  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

Her  niece,  whom  this  sudden  resolve  renders  homeless,  works 
like  a slave  at  the  preparations  for  her  saintly  aunt’s  departure, 
and  Mrs.  Tartufe  drives  off  in  a cab,  amid  the  sobs  of  the 
orphan,  who  becomes  a pupil-teacher  at  a school.  Six  months 
pass  away.  Mrs.  Tartute,  according  to  her  own  letters,  is  the 
pet  of  the  convent.  The  nuns  all  love  her,  and  the  Reverend 
Mother  is  a perfect  angel.  _ Here  she  has  found  peace  at  last,  far 
from  the  turmoil  of  this  wicked  world.  Then  she  reappears,  re- 
splendent in  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  Her  health  will  not  stand 
a conventual  life,  and  she  has  been  positively  ordered  by  the 
doctors  to  give  it  up.  Father  Anthony  has  been  removed  to 


another  sphere.  He  fell  on  evil  courses,  they  say,  and  so  into  dis- 
grace with  his  superiors.  But  Father  Innocent  has  come  in  his 
place,  and  he  is  better  looking  than  Father  Anthony,  with  blue 
eyes  and  curly  golden  hair.  Mrs.  Tartufe  thinks  he  looks  angelic 
when  he  is  standing  at  the  altar.  And  so  it  all  begins  again. 
But  Time  passes  on  his  relentless  way,  each  year  taking  some  of 
the  bloom  from  the  widow’s  cheek,  and  some  of  the  brightness 
from  her  eye.  Old  age  is  coming  on  apace,  and  how  shall  she 
meet  it  ? Her  shaking  hand  and  dim  bleared  eyes  give  an  answer 
to  that  question.  Her  acquaintances  shun  her,  for  her  house  is  no- 
longer  attractive  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  she  listened  to  the 
young  priest’s  confidences,  and  her  niece  has  long  since  been 
alienated  from  her  by  her  harshness  and  cruelty.  Now  she  repents 
of  her  former  misdeeds,  and  tries  to  atone  for  them  during  the  few 
remaining  years  of  her  life.  Is  her  sorrow  real  or  feigned  ? Who 
shall  say  ? 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

The  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have  now 
begun,  the  first  of  the  season  having  been  given  on  the  1 3th 
inst.  The  prospectus  of  the  series  is,  as  usual,  very  attractive ; 
and  the  very  first  concert  is  one  of  great  interest ; Weber’s 
Festival  Overture,  Handel’s  Hide  me  from  day’s  garish  eye,” 
and  Beethoven’s  4th  Symphony,  making  a good  groundwork,  sure 
to  please  all  honest  lovers  of  music,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  the  programme ; whilst  a Pianoforte  Concerto  by 
Dvorak,  never  before  played  in  England  ; a song  by  Berlioz  (first 
time)  ; and  the  King  Ledr  Overture  of  the  same  composer,  which 
has  only  once  been  performed  before  in  this  country,  form  enough 
novelty  for  the  most  ardent  seeker  after  new  things. 

To  begin  by  discussing  the  orchestra,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Manns  has  already  got  his  band  to  a high  degree  of  finish. 
Even  with  the  strong  foundation  of  the  large  band,  which  plays 
together  six  or  eight  times  a week  all  the  year  round,  it  is  not 
always  possible  (as  the  experience  of  last  autumn  shows)  to  get  the 
whole  orchestra  well  together  at  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
And  in  this  particular  instance  the  task  was  no  easy  one.  The 
Leeds  Festival  drew  away  from  the  band  many  of  its  best 
members.  But  conductors  who  suffer  under  the  trouble  of 
“ deputies  ” may  well  take  a lesson  in  generalship  from  Mr. 
Manns.  Being  sure  that  he  would  have  to  suffer  under  a crowd 
of  deputies  at  this  most  important  concert,  he  took  pains  to- 
ascertain  who  were  to  be  those  deputies,  and,  neglecting  the  prin- 
cipals, called  them  to  the  rehearsals,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  at  the  performance  the  same  instrumentalists  who 
had  attended  his  rehearsals.  If  this  or  some  similar  plan  could 
only  be  carried  out  generally,  the  music-loving  public  would  gain 
immensely.  How  is  a tolerable  orchestral  performance  to  be 
given  if,  even  after  careful  rehearsal,  when  the  time  for  the 
public  performance  comes,  the  conductor  finds  perhaps  that  his 
chefs  d’attaque,  and  a large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  band,  have 
never  been  at  a single  rehearsal — an  experience  which  may 
befall  any  conductor  in  London.  But,  thanks  to  Mr.  Manns’s  pre- 
caution, the  perfect  balance,  sharp  attack,  and  complete  subordi- 
nation of  the  band,  together  with  the  general  beauty  of  tone  and 
high  executive  ability  of  the  leading  players,  made  this  orchestra 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  as  it  has  been  in  past  years. 

Except  for  the  admirable  singing  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in 
Handel’s  “ Hide  me  from  day’s  garish  eye  ” {II  Penseroso'),  there  is 
not  much  to  call  for  criticism  in  the  performance  of  the  more 
familiar  music.  We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
Dvorak’s  Pianoforte  Concerto,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  a 
work  of  singular  merit,  and  above  all  one  of  great  beauty  and 
charm.  The  individuality  of  the  composer,  and  his  style,  in  spite 
of  its  strong  national  character,  are  so  strong  that  he  is  able  ta 
write  easily  without  striving  after  originality  on  the  one  hand,  or 
display  of  scholarship  on  the  other.  His  themes  are  well  marked, 
graceful,  often  quaint,  and  always  melodious,  and  their  treat- 
ment is  easy  and  without  effort.  And,  further,  the  whole  com- 
position is  homogeneous  and  flowing,  so  that  we  are  spared  that 
feeling  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  which  is  produced  by  too- 
many  modern  compositions,  in  which  the  composer,  by  striving 
after  originality,  only  throws  away  the  safe  leading-strings  of 
“ form,”  without  succeeding  in  flnding  any  safe  new  guide  for  his 
wandering  footsteps,  so  that  his  work  resembles  rather  a page  of 
an  encyclopaedia  than  a tale,  poem,  or  essay. 

Dvorak  in  this  Concerto  shows  the  true  spirit  of  orchestration, 
not  only  in  his  orchestral  writing,  but  also  in  his  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte.  The  solo  part  is  written  with  a full  feeling  for  what 
a piano  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do,  when  combined  with  an 
orchestra.  As  a rule,  the  piano  part  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  as  soon  as  the  orchestra  enters,  and  very  often  this  dia- 
logue is  carried  on  with  one  or  other  of  the  wood  wind  instru- 
ments, which  give  characters  of  tone  which  contrast  well  with 
the  piano,  without  attempting  unsuccessfully  to  blend  with 
it,  as  do  the  strings.  Again,  the  piano  part  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  rapid  passages  well  suited  to  the  instrument,  and  sus- 
tained notes  are  for  the  most  part  avoided,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
with  great  wisdom ; for,  though  the  ear  accepts  sustained  notes 
on  a piano  when  that  instrument  is  heard  by  itself,  it  can  scarcely 
feel  them  to  be  real  when  contrasted  with  the  true  sustained  notes 
of  bowed  or  wind  instruments.  The  piano  part,  again,  is  so  sub- 
ordinated to  the  orchestra  that,  to  quote  from  the  analysis,  “ The 
entire  work  might  more  aptly  be  spoken  of  as  a Symphony  for 
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orchestra  with  pianoforte  ohhliriato''  The  pianoforte  part  was 
played  with  great  accuracy,  fluency,  and  ease  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Beriuger. 

The  song  Bolero  “Zaide,”  by  Berlioz,  excellently  sung  by 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  is  pretty  and  graceful  enough,  but  does  not  show 
any  distinct  marks  of  the  composer's  genius  ; and,  indeed,  might 
have  been  written  by  almost  any  conductor  accustomed  to  writing 
incidental  music  for  the  stage.  The  other  work  by  Berlioz — the 
overture  to  King  Lear — is  fine,  but  in  parts  rather  laboured  and 
uninteresting.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  much  connexion  with 
its  subject,  except  in  general  solemnity  of  tone.  On  a first 
hearing  one  cannot  escape  the  impression  that  it  would  serve 
equally  well  as  an  overture  to  Othello  or  Coriolanus.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  unfair  to  record  such  an  impression,  unless  the  overture 
were  played  and  the  play  performed  after  it,  as  all  that  the 
overture  to  a play  can  be,  if  it  be  not  programme  music,  is  a piece 
of  music  which  is  likely  to  put  the  audience  in  the  right  frame  of 
mind  to  enjoy  the  play.  But  yet  one  may  try  to  imagine  the  play 
whilst  hearing  the  overture  and  immediately  afterwards,  and  so 
get  a “first  approximation”  to  its  true  efect;  and  decidedly 
Berlioz’s  King  Lear  overture  does  not  stand  this  rough  test.  It 
is,  however,  very  remarkable  as  an  incident  in  musical  history,  on 
account  of  the  suspicious  likeness  of  its  opening  bars  to  the 
orchestral  music  after  the  rise  of  the  curtain  in  the  second  act  of 
Lohengrin ; and,  a little  later  on,  there  are  some  bars  with  a less 
decided,  though  very  remarkable,  resemblance  to  some  passages  in 
the  overture  of  the  same  opera. 

The  second  concert,  given  on  October  20th,  was  arranged  on  the 
same  wise  plan  as  the  first,  consisting  of  well-known  music  and 
of  an  important  novelty,  Brahms’s  Symphony  in  F Minor,  “ Zur 
Herbstzeit.”  The  main  body  of  the  programme  was  suited  not  only 
to  those  who  really  love  music,  but  also  to  those  who  love  to 
quarrel  and  make  parties  about  the  art.  Mozart's  Overture  to 
The  Magic  Flute  and  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra  (E  flat)  being  given  for  the  one  party  and  the  intro- 
duction to  the  third  act.  Dance  of  A.pprentices,  Procession  of  the 
Mastersingers,  from  Wagner’s  Die  Meistersinger,ior  the  other.  The 
effect  of  the  return  of  many  of  the  regular  instrumentalists  was  at 
once  felt  by  a marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  tone  in  the 
strings,  but  otherwise  the  baud  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
it  was  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  Indeed  the  opening  chords  of 
The  Magic  Flute  overture  were  a little  wanting  in  sharpness  of 
attack ; but  this  defect  was  not  much  felt  after  the  band  had  settled 
down  to  their  work.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  fine  though  the  performance 
of  this  overture  was,  it  was  undoubtedly  by  no  means  so  well  played 
as  some  of  the  other  items  of  the  programme.  The  unusually  quick 
tempo  adopted  by  Mr.  Manns  for  the  Allegro,  seeming  to  cause 
the  band  to  labour,  gave  the  hearers  a sense  of  unrest  and 
danger.  In  Beethoven’s  Concerto,  however,  the  band  seemed  quite 
at  home,  and  a magnificent  performance  was  given.  The  piano- 
forte part  was  played  bj'^  Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk,  who  is  pretty  well 
known  to  Crystal  Palace  audiences.  Her  performance  was  one  of 
high  merit ; she  is  gifted  with  a beautiful  touch  and  strong  poetic 
musical  feeling,  and  has  acquired  great  fluency  and  technical  skill. 
In  this  particular  Concerto  there  were  now  and  then  suspicions  of  a 
slight  lack  of  power ; but  power  often  comes  with  increase  of  con- 
fidence, and  the  tenderness  and  true  feeling  of  phrasing  possessed 
by  Mme.  Hopekirk  are  qualities  which  go  far  to  make  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank,  and  can  seldom  be  acquired,  though  training  may 
develop  them.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Meistersinger  music,  except  that  it  was  admirably 
played,  and  both  band  and  conductor  attacked  it  as  if  they 
felt  no  fatigue  from  the  long  programme  which  went  before  it. 
Mr.  Maas  being  unable  to  sing,  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Turner,  who  sang  Gounod’s  fine  recitative  and  melodious,  though 
somewhat  commonplace  air,  “ Lend  me  your  aid,”  from  Irene,  with 
good  effect ; but  he  was  not  quite  so  successful  with  Mozart's 
“ Dalla  sua  pace,”  which  he  substituted  for  Walther's  prize  song 
from  the  Meistersinger. 

The  most  interesting  item  of  the  programme  was  naturally 
Raff’s  Symphony  No.  10,  in  F Minor,  Op.  213,  “Zur  Herbtszeif’; 
the  movements  are  called — (a)  “Impressions  and  Sentiments”; 
■Ih)  “Dance  of  Phantoms”;  (c)  “Elegy”;  {d)  “The  Hunt.”  We 
thus  appear  at  once  to  be  in  full  programme  music,  and  no  doubt  on 
account  of  loose  nomenclature  this  Symphony  can  only  be  described 
as  programme  music ; but  it  is  far  away  removed  from  those  imi- 
tative onomatopoeic  compositions  which  have  tended  to  make  this 
term  one  of  reproach ; and  the  first  and  third  movements  have 
nothing  in  common  with  programme  music  at  all.  The  first 
movement,  “ Impressions  and  Feelings,”  is  a pure  piece  of  sym- 
phonic writing,  which  conveys  such  a sense  of  repose  and  quiet 
and  comfort  that  we  believe,  had  it  been  discovered  as  a frag- 
ment and  published,  its  editor  would  probably  have  given  it 
for  a title  “ Autumn.”  This  peace  and  beauty  are  here  and  there 
disturbed  by  passing  squalls  of  hurry  and  agitation,  which  soon 
die  away,  allowing  the  original  feeling  once  more  to  prevail.  The 
second  movement,  “ Dance  of  Phantoms,”  is  quaintly  and  skil- 
fully conceived  and  carried  out.  The  whole  tone  is  hazy  and 
misty,  and  though  occasionally  gloomy,  is  not  without  plenty  of 
touches  of  grotesque  humour  and  occasional  passages  of  pathetic 
beauty.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  will  object  to  the  device 
of  tapping  the  strings  with  the  backs  of  the  bows,  and  say  that 
this  is  an  unworthy  trick ; but  the  real  poetic  beauty  of  this 
whole  movement,  and  the  well-marked  though  quiet  efl'ect  which  the 
composer  has  secured  by  this  means,  which  also  is  but  sparingly 
used,  appear  to  us  to  rob  it  of  all  offence.  The  third  movement, 
“ Elegy,”  is  another  piece  of  pure  symphonic  writing.  If  the 


first  movement,  with  its  peace  and  glow  of  contentment  occasionally 
disturbed,  represent  autumn  proper,  this  movement  might  be 
taken  as  an  expression  of  the  Indian  summer.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  disturbance,  and  the  beauty  and  peace  are  as  great  as  in  the 
first  movement ; but  running  all  through  it  there-  is  a vein  of 
tender  sadness.  The  last  movement,  “ The  Hunt,”  is  certainly 
strongly-marked  programme  music ; but  even  here  there  is  much, 
that  is  original,  and  but  little  use  is  made  of  the  obvious  device 
of  introducing  hunting  calls.  This  movement  has  subsidiary 
titles— “ The  Start,”  “ The  Halt,”  “ Tlie  Run,”  “ Hallali,”  “ The 
Return  Home.”  The  Run  is  expressed  by  a passage  which  was 
played  as  only  a first-rate  band  under  a first-rate  conductor  could 
play  it. 

To  consider  this  Symphony  as  a whole,  we  find  in  it  plenty  of 
skilful  writing,  most  telling  and  effective  orchestration,  and,  above 
all,  a profusion  of  true  melody  which  always  keeps  the  work  artis- 
tically beautiful,  though  it  may  bring  down  the  reproach  that  fresh 
themes  are  introduced,  before  the  preceding  ones  have  been  fully 
worked  out ; but,  so  long  as  a sufficient  respect  is  shown  to 
form,  surely  beauty  of  interest  to  all  is  better  than  strict  method 
appealing  only  to  the  very  learned.  And  here  there  is  no  dragging 
in  of  themes  by  the  neck  and  heels ; all  goes  on  smoothly,  and  each 
fresh  theme  as  it  appears  seems  to  grow  out  of  its  surroundings. 


THE  FKAU  PASTOEIN. 

Life  in  a German  country  parsonage  would  be  very  dreary  but 
for  the  Frau  Fastorin.  You  do  not  see  much  of  her  when 
you  visit  her  husband,  it  is  true,  for  she  generally  appears  and  dis- 
appears with  the  eatables,  and  when  she  is  in  the  room  the  only 
compliment  she  expects  or  appreciates  from  a stranger  is  a hearty 
appetite.  She  will  feel  hurt  if  you  do  not  help  yourself  frequently 
to  butter,  and  something  very  like  a qualm  of  conscience  if  the 
length  of  the  sausage  is  not  greatly  reduced  by  your  lunch.  And 
the  fare  she  provides,  though  simple,  is  both  plentiful  and  excellent 
of  its  kind.  No  one  can  roast  a goose  better,  or  is  a finer  judge  of 
sauerkraut.  If  she  has  a weakness,  it  is  the  belief  that  cofi'ee  is 
improved  by  chicory ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  often 
clings  to  this  heresy  with  a tenacity  which  seems  quite  foreign  to 
her  meek  and  yielding  nature.  She  is  firmly  persuaded  in  her 
own  mind  that  the  objection  men  entertain  to  her  favourite  root 
is  a pure  superstition,  and  that  they  really  like  its  taste  if  its  name 
is  carefully  concealed.  The  visitor,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  leave 
a pleasant  impression  behind  him  will  do  well  to  bring  a good 
appetite,  and  to  praise  everything  that  is  set  before  him  except  the 
coffee ; if  he  says  a word  in  favour  of  that  he  may  be  sure  that  he 
will  be  cited  as  an  authority  on  the  wife’s  side  whenever  the  house- 
hold grievance  is  discussed. 

The  clergyman’s  wife  is  not  only  unobtrusive,  she  is  sincerely 
anxious  to  escape  notice,  and  her  husband  aids  and  abets  her 
efforts.  Her  thoughts  are  full  of  matters  far  more  important  than 
anything  you  can  bave  to  say.  Her  mind  is  a kind  of  sideboard  on 
which  all  the  dishes  rest  before  they  appear  upon  the  table  ; 
the  roast  is  on  the  one  while  the  soup  is  on  the  other ; and 
when  the  end  of  the  meal  has  come,  and  the  cake  or  pudding 
is  safely  placed  before  the  guests,  a great  load  is  lifted  from 
her  heart ; she  remembers  she  is  hungry,  and  likes  to  act  accord- 
ingly. The  kindest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way ; but  if  you  insist  on  drawing  her  into  conversation,  you  will 
probably  find  that  her  intellectual  interests  are  not  very  quick  or 
very  deep.  She  is  dogmatically  certain  that  Schiller  was  a 
greater  poet  than  Goethe,  and  knows  several  passages  from  his 
ballads  and  songs  by  heart ; she  has  been  taught  enough  of  the 
history  of  literature  to  be  able  to  say  a few  words  about  almost 
any  German  poet  of  the  earlier  periods  without  committing  any 
glaring  mistake,  unless  her  memory  fails  her  ; but  it  is  best  not  to 
push  such  subjects  too  far.  She  is  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  of  Goethe’s  life,  and  the  names  of  his  works,  and  with 
something  more  than  the  names  of  several  of  Shakspeare’s  plays, 
of  Byron’s  poems,  and  of  Scott’s  novels ; still  there  is  probably  a 
now-forgotten  lyrical  poet,  who  had  his  little  day  some  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago,  as  the  case  may  be,  whom  she  thinks 
the  equal  of  any  of  these  writers ; if  you  happen  to  know  his 
works,  you  have  found  out  the  key  to  her  heart.  And  then  there 
was  a story  that  was  published  about  the  same  time — her  husband 
and  other  male  critics  are  doubtless  right  in  thinking  rather 
meanly  of  it,  women  cannot  understand  such  things  ; but  it  seemed 
to  her  Oh,  so  true  ! Oh,  so  beautiful ! And  then  she  will  remember 
herself,  and  drop  her  ey'es,  and  fall  silent  again  ; but  if  you  observe 
closely,  you  will  see  a flush  on  her  cheek,  and  hear  something  that 
sounds  like  a sigh.  When  you  pr.aise  anything  her  husband  may  have 
written,  her  eyes  will  brighten  ; but  you  soon  find  that  she  knows  no- 
thing about  it  beyond  the  title.  Does  she  like  music  ? 0 yes  ! she 
used  to  play  a little  long  ago  before  she  was  married,  and  she 
went  to  the  concerts  in  the  provincial  town  where  her  father 
lived ; they  were  delightful.  “ Do  you  think  there  ever  was  such 
a composer  as  Beethoven,  except,  perhaps,  Mendelssohn  ? ” The 
fact  is,  she  knows  nothing  at  all  about  music,  and  has  hardly  any 
ear ; and  yet  there  are  two  or  three  tunes  that  always  bring  the 
tears  into  her  eyes.  Is  she  fond  of  pictures  ? She  hardly  knows, 
she  has  seen  so  few  ; still  there  is  one  engraving  that — but  it  is 
impossible  to  translate  her  enthusiasm  into  so  sober  a language  as 
English.  The  work  she  adores  may  be  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
of  Albrecht  Diirer’s  prints  or  the  sorriest  lithograph  that  ever  left 
a German  press  ; it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  one  that  hung  in  her 
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mother’s  room.  You  soon  find  that  such  talk  as  this  hardly  re- 
pays the  trouble  it  costs  you ; but  you  do  not  perhaps  realize  the 
distress  it  causes  your  hostess.  When  she  endeavours  to  drag 
her  daughter  by  main  force  into  the  conversation,  and  to  direct 
your  attention  to  her,  you  fancy  she  does  so  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  girl  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  ac- 
complishments. But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  good 
lady  regards  your  light  and  airy  questionings  as  a dreadful  ex- 
amination in  which  she  is  sure  to  be  plucked.  She  is  quite  a 
difierent  person  when  an  old  friend  of  her  own  sex  comes  to  visit 
her  for  a day  or  two,  and  thus  affords  her  an  opportunity  of  giving 
an  afternoon  coffee-party.  Only  the  peasant  women  who  stand 
highest  in  her  favour  are  invited.  They  collect  outside  the  door, 
and  enter  the  room  in  Indian  file,  with  a considerable  feeling  of  awe 
and  many  nods  and  courtesies.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  seated ; 
but  the  work  once  done  is  well  done ; they  seem  to  be  glued  to  their 
chairs,  and  the  little  maid  who  brings  in  new  supplies  of  pro- 
visions from  time  to  time  has  to  tack  backwards  and  forwards 
between  them  like  a boat  in  a narrow  channel  beset  with  rocks. 
The  good  women  of  the  village  regard  their  hostess  with  such 
reverence  not  only  because  she  is  the  wife  of  their  clergyman,  but 
also  because  her  youth  was  passed  in  a town,  and  she  knows  how 
to  make  several  cakes  which  none  of  them  ever  tasted  except  at 
the  parsonage,  though  several  have  vainly  tried  to  reproduce  them 
at  home.  Here  the  Frau  Pastorin  is  voluble  enough,  and  no  one 
questions  her  theories  as  to  the  curing  of  hams,  the  education  of 
infants,  the  treatment  of  the  pip,  or  the  spiritual  significance  of 
baptism.  In  fact,  as  her  husband  says,  the  coffee-party  is  her 
church,  where  the  others  have  only  to  say  Amen.  Like  him,  she 
is  content  with  a theoretical  assent,  and  never  ventures  to  inquire 
whether  her  hearers  practise  the  principles  they  accept. 

On  Sundays,  too,  she  appears  in  her  glory,  as,  even  in  the  old 
days  before  the  characteristic  costume  of  the  peasants  was  going 
out  of  use,  her  right  to  dress  herself  and  her  daughters  in  as  near 
an  approximation  to  the  fashion  of  the  day  as  her  means  would 
permit  was  universally  acknowledged.  Every  week  she  listens  to 
her  husband’s  sermon,  and  never  hints  that  he  repeats  the 
same  one  too  frequently,  unless  she  happens  to  hear  a whisper  of 
it  in  the  village,  when  she  reports  it  to  him  as  a mere  piece  of 
malignant  scandal,  that  he  may  learn  to  be  more  careful  with- 
out his  feelings  being  hurt.  She  really  listens  to  the  sermon, 
and  yet  no  new  piece  of  finery  that  is  displayed  in  church  escapes 
her  notice,  and  she  has  her  own  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
expenditure  is  legitimate  or  not.  In  fact,  she  aspires  to  be 
the  sumptuary  conscience  of  the  village,  and  she  is  all  the 
more  uncompromising  because  she  feels  herself  to  be  exempt 
from  the  law  she  proclaims.  This  is  her  only  public  function. 
She  rarely  visits  her  neighbours,  and  when  she  does  so  it  is 
always  in  a patronizing  way,  for  she  never  for  a moment  forgets 
the  superiority  of  her  husband’s  position.  Foreigners  are  some- 
times inclined  to  blame  him  for  a want  of  dignity ; no  one  who 
has  seen  his  wife  moving  among  his  parishioners  ever  thought  of 
charging  her  with  a similar  fault. 

She  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  character,  and  the  marriage  does 
not  quite  realize  the  poet’s  dream  of  a perfect  union ; but  it  is 
hard  to  get  any  large  amount  of  idealism  out  of  an  income  of 
from  ninety  to  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a year,  when  the  real 
wants  of  a growing  family  have  first  to  be  provide^  for ; and,  if 
the  Frau  Pastorin  were  to  endeavour  “ to  enter  into  the  intel- 
lectual interests  of  her  husband,”  the  comfort  and  plenty  of  the 
parsonage  would  soon  disappear.  As  it  is,  she  is  up  early  and 
late,  curing  ham,  preserving  fruit,  looking  after  her  cows,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  making  her  own  and  her  children's  clothes,  and 
mending  those  of  her  husband.  The  only  defect  in  her  education 
which  she  seriously  regrets  is  the  fact  that  she  was  not  taught  tailor- 
ing when  she  was  a girl ; it  would  have  been  such  a saving.  She 
never  talks  to  her  husband  about  her  anxieties  and  her  labours  ; 
it  would  be  below  his  dignity  as  a man  and  a clergyman  to  take 
any  interest  in  these  “ women’s  affairs.”  It  is  his  business  to 
write  and  preach  sermons,  and  hers  to  keep  his  life  as  free  as  may 
be  from  temporal  cares.  She  conscientiously  fulfils  her  part  of  the 
contract. 

In  all  probability  both  husband  and  wife  are  in  possession  of 
some  small  property,  either  in  money  or  land,  which  they  have 
inherited  from  their  parents,  but  its  proceeds  are  scrupulously 
set  aside  for  the  children’s  benefit.  Every  now  and  then,  too,  the 
good  housewife  finds  that  she  has  more  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs  than  the  family  requires,  and  these  some  friendly  neighbour 
is  always  ready  to  sell  for  her.  By  this  means  a little  fund  is 
formed  which  she  looks  upon  as  her  own,  and  out  of  which  she  pro- 
vides for  such  extra  expenses  as  birthday  cakes,  Christmas  pre- 
sents, and  the  bottle  or  two  of  better  wine  always  ready  for  a 
welcome  guest.  But  all  her  savings  and  profits  are  not  spent  in 
this  frank  and  open  way.  She  has  a secret  hoard  which  began  to 
accumulate  shortly  after  her  first  son  was  born,  and  in  which  the 
price  of  many  a much-desired  but  unbought  dress  and  ribbon  has 
been  deposited.  She  knows  that  when  boj's  grow  old  enough  they 
have  to  leave  their  homes,  and  then  she  intends  to  send  hers  a 
mark  or  two  every  now  and  then,  without  their  father’s  know- 
ledge, to  help  them  over  an  unexpected  difficulty  or  to  afford  them 
a little  innocent  pleasure.  The  Frau  Pastorin,  we  repeat,  is  not 
an  ideal  woman  ; she  is  not  even  a lady  of  high  culture  and 
refinement ; but  perhaps  our  good  friend,  the  country  clergyman, 
might  have  found  a worse  wife. 


AMERICAN  DEBT  REDEMPTION. 

ONE  consequence  of  the  rapid  reduction  of  debt  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  causing  apprehension  amongst 
the  business  community  of  this  country  as  well  as  of  America ; 
and  a telegram  from  Washington  states  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  devising  a remedy  to  be  laid  before  Congress  when  it 
meets  in  December.  This  consequence  of  debt  redemption  has 
long  been  foreseen  by  European  economists,  who  have  often  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  it  has  not  sooner  attracted  attention  at  home.. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature  will  hardly 
wonder  that  feelings  of  pride  and  exultation  excluded  aU  others  ia 
regard  to  this  question  from  the  breasts  of  the  American  people. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  round  figures  to  nearly  476J  millions  sterling.  On 
the  1st  of  the  current  month  it  was  under  263^  millions  sterling. 
There  has  thus  been  a reduction  in  less  than  eighteen  and  a half 
years  of  very  nearly  213  millions  sterling.  In  reality,  the  reduc- 
tion is  larger  still;  for  when  the  United  States  Government 
was  preparing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  it  issued, 
nearly  20  millions  sterling  of  debt.  The  apparent  reduction  of 
debt  shown  by  the  above  figures  must,  therefore,  be  increased 
by  this  latter  sum.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  fact  that  in.  lese 
than  eighteen  and  a half  years  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  paid  off  almost  half  the  enormous  debt  it  incurred 
in  subduing  the  South.  This  is  a financial  exploit  never 
equalled  by  any  other  country.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Civil  War  was  the  most  terrible  in  history,  and  that 
ia  the  Southern  States  society  itself  was  revolutionized,  and 
the  organization  of  industry  entirely  thrown  out  of  gear,  while 
the  former  free  citizens  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  understand  how  justifiable  is  the  pride- 
taken  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  to  pay  off  their  debt  so  rapidly.  The  rate  of  re- 
demption has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  four  years,  when 
the  average  has  been  nearly  25  millions  sterling  a year.  If  this 
average  could  be  kept  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  existing 
debt  would  be  wiped  out  in  ten  or  eleven  yearn;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  whole  debt  incurred  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  would  be  cleared  off  in  the  course  of  a single  genera- 
tion. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  redemption  of  debt  cannot  be 
carried  on  at  the  rate  of  25  millions  sterling  a year.  For  of 
the  outstanding  debt  50  millions  sterling  cannot  be  paid  off  at  par 
for  eight  years,  while  147!^  millions  sterling  cannot  be  paid  off  at 
par  for  twenty-four  years.  But  there  are  61  millions  sterling  which 
can  be  redeemed  at  any  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  will 
be  entirely  wiped  out  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  While 
the  American  people  may  well  boast  of  their  efforts  and  sacrifices 
to  clear  off  their  debt,  these  efforts  and  sacrifices  have  nevertheless 
been  attended  by  some  serious  disadvantages.  They  have  rendered 
necessary  the  maintenance  of  a prohibitive  system  of  Customs 
duties  which  has  prevented  American  manufacturers  from  com- 
peting freely  with  their  foreign  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
And  a still  more  serious  matter  is  that  the  system  has  so  raised 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  that  the  working  classes- 
have  not  participated  to  the  extent  which  was  their  right  in  the 
wonderful  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  disadvantage,  however, 
which  is  now  causing  apprehension  in  the  business  community  is- 
of  a dift'erent  kind.  It  has  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  redemption- 
of  the  debt  upon  the  note  circulation  of  the  United  States. 

When  Mr.  Chase  was  looking  in  all  directions  for  the  means  of 
supporting  the  vast  ai'mies  that  were  being  hurled  against  the 
South,  he  bethought  himself  of  creating  a uniform  banking  system 
for  the  whole  Union.  Previously  every  State  had  its  banking, 
laws,  which  difiered  widely  amongst  themselves,  and  produced 
a chaos  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the  old 
Germanic  Confederation.  The  panic  of  1857  brought  out  very 
clearly  the  defects  of  this  system,  and  Mr.  Chase  therefore 
had  behind  him  a strong  public  opinion  when  he  undertook 
the  reform  of  the  existing  banking  system  of  the  United  States. 
His  real  object,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  provide  a good 
banking  system  as  to  create  a home  market  for  the  loans  which 
the  United  States  were  then  issuing  in  quick  succession  and  for- 
immense  amounts  to  subdue  the  South.  Here  in  Europe  there- 
was  a general  feeling  adverse  to  the  North,  Politicians  thought 
that  the  North  was  not  justified  in  making  war  upon  the  South, 
and  they  believed  that  it  would  fail  in  maintaining  the  Unions 
while  the  financial  world  was  alarmed  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
loan  followed  loan,  and  doubted  whether  the  North  would  in  any 
case  be  able  to  pay  its  debts.  In  consequence  the  credit  of  tha 
United  States  stood  very  low,  and  the  loans  had  to  be  issued  at. 
a ruinous  discount.  Mr.  Chase  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  state- 
of  things  by  creating  a national  banking  system,  and  giving  to  the 
National  banks  authority  to  issue  bank-notes  provided  they  held 
as  security  for  those  notes  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government.  He  provided  also  a strict  official  supervision, 
but  with  that  we  are  not  now  engaged.  It  is  enough  to  state  that 
for  every  90  dollars  which  a bank  issued  in  notes  it  was  required 
to  lodge  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  security  for  the- 
redemption  of  those  notes  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States  of  the  nominal  value  of  100  dollars.  As  at  the  same  time  the' 
notes  of  the  old  State  banks  were  taxed  out  of  existence,  Mr.  Chase 
hoped  that  all  the  money  which  had  previously  been  used  in 
banking  would  now  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  and  to  a 
large  extent  he  was  right.  The  National  banking  system  ex- 
1 tended  widely,  but  the  old  State  banks  by  no  means  died  out. 
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The  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
new  banks.  As  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  were  selling  far 
under  par,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  by  holding  loo  dollars 
nominal  in  bonds  the  bank  could  issue  90  dollars  of  notes  with 
which  to  discount  bills  and  to  make  loans  to  borrowers,  a banking 
Company  obtained  a much  larger  capital  than  its  members  sub- 
scribed. This  continued  to  be  so  as  long  as  United  States 
bonds  were  selling  below  90.  At  the  same  time,  the  banking 
association  received  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  every  nominal  100  dollars  of  bonds  it  held.  And,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  it  received  interest — at  that  time  varying  from 
7 to  10  per  cent. — on  its  own  notes  invested  in  bills  or  lent  to 
borrowers.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  was  highly  profitable  to 
the  National  banks,  and  accordingly  National  banks  grew  up  all 
over  the  country.  But  when  the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  when 
the  Government  found  itself  in  a position  to  begin  paying  off  debt, 
the  price  of  its  bonds  gradually  rose,  until  in  1870  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  reduce  the  interest  upon  part  of  its  debt  from  6 
per  cent,  to  5 per  cent.,  and  in  the  following  eight  years  it  con- 
verted the  remainder  of  its  debt  into  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents, 
and  Four  per  Gents.  Two  years  ago  the  Fives,  created  in  1871, 
fell  due,  and  the  interest  on  them  was  again  reduced  to  3J  per 
cent. ; while  last  year  on  a portion  the  interest  was  further  re- 
duced to  3 per  cent.  Thus,  by  successive  steps,  the  interest  on  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  has  been  so  reduced  that  now  the  highest 
rate  is  4^  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  only  3 per  cent. ; whereas, 
during  the  years  immediately  following  the  war,  6 per  cent,  was 
the  uniform  rate.  And,  furthermore,  as  we  have  just  been  stating, 
about  half  the  principal  of  the  debt  has  been  paid  off.  As  the 
credit  of  the  country  has  thus  risen,  and  as  the  debt  has  been 
rapidly  reduced,  prices  have  risen  in  proportion,  so  that  the  Three 
per  Gents,  are  now  above  par,  while  the  Fours  are  I24U  The 
Government  has  now  redeemed  all  the  Three- and-a-half  per  Cents., 
and  it  has  called  in  for  redemption  six  millions  sterling  of  the 
Threes.  Consequently,  there  now  remain  of  the  Threes  uncalled 
only  about  fifty-five  millions  sterling.  According  to  the  Report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  nearly  thirt3~six  millions  sterling 
of  the  Threes  were  held  by  the  National  banks  as  security  for 
their  bank-note  circulation  a year  ago,  while  the  total  amount 
held  as  security  for  the  circulaUon  by  banks  actually  in  existence 
was  not  twice  as  much.  Within  the  next  two  or  thres  years, 
therefore,  half  the  bonds  now  held  by  the  National  banks  as  secu- 
rity for  their  note  circulation  will  be  paid  off  by  the  Governme  nt, 
and  then  the  banks  will  either  have  to  give  up  the  issue  of  notes 
or  to  buy  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents,  or  Four  per  Cents.  The 
Fours  and  the  Four-and-a-Halfs  together  amount  to  197^  mil- 
lions sterling  ; and  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  National  banks  were 
to  go  into  the  market,  and  to  compete  with  all  other  buyers  for 
36  millions  sterling  of  them,  they  would  raise  the  price  very 
greatly — perhaps  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.,  perhaps  much  more. 
It  is  clear  that  the  banks  have  no  inducement  to  buy  at  such 
high  prices.  The  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cents.,  as  we  have  said, 
will  be  redeemable  in  eight  years.  They  will  then,  as  a matter 
of  course,  be  called  in  for  redemption  at  par,  and  the  brnks  would 
thus  lose  that  part  of  their  capital  which  they  paid  for  them  above 
par.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that,  if  the  existing  law  is  main- 
tained, the  note  circulation  of  the  United  States  will  be  contracted 
to  about  half  its  present  amount  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  which  would  probably  lead  to  serious  troubles  in  the 
money  market,  and  might  even  bring  on  a panic  that  would  have 
an  effect  in  Europe. 

It  is  possible  that  Congress  may  repeal  many  taxes  next  Session, 
and  may  thus  reduce  the  surplus  income,  which  is  now  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  debt.  But,  even  if  it  does  so,  it  will  only  post- 
pone the  difficulty.  In  a few  more  years  that  difficulty  will  recur 
as  urgently  as  ever.  Therefore  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
American  Government  to  relieve  the  banks  and  the  trading  classes 
generally  from  the  embarrassment  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Mr. 
Chase’s  law.  The  question  is.  What  ought  the  Government  to  do  ? 
One  -suggestion  is  that  the  banks  should  be  allowed  to  substitute  for 
United  States  bonds,  bonds  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  local 
authorities,  perhaps  also  of  the  leading  Railway  Companies.  There 
is  an  insuperable  objection  to  this,  however — namely,  that  at  present 
the  Government  guarantees  the  exchangeability  of  the  bank-note. 
It  does  so  with  perfect  safety,  because  its  own  security  is  lodged 
with  itself  to  far  more  than  the  value  of  the  notes.  But  if  securities 
were  lodged  with  it,  issued  by  authorities  over  which  it  has  no  real 
control,  it  clearly  could  not  continue  to  guarantee  the  exchange- 
ability of  the  note.  To  adopt  this  suggestion,  therefore,  would  be 
tantamount  to  giving  up  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Mr. 
Chase’s  system.  Furthermore,  at  present  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  exercises  a very  strict  supervision  over  the  National 
banks.  He  is  authorized,  for  example,  to  examine  the  securities 
of  all  kinds  held  by  the  banks.  But  it  would  be  a very  invidious 
task  for  an  official  of  the  Federal  Government  to  say  that  the 
credit  of  a State  forming  part  of  the  Union  or  of  a local  authority 
was  not  good  enough  to  be  accepted  as  security  for  the  notes  of  a 
bank.  Another  suggestion  made  is  that  the  Government  should 
leave  to  the  banks  themselves  to.  determine  what  security  they 
shall  hold  for  their  note  circulation.  This  is  especially  favoured 
bj^  the  party  who  champion  free-trade  in  banking.  But  the  same 
objection  as  that  already  stated  applies  to  this  suggestion.  The 
Government  could  not  continue  to  guarantee  the  exchangeability  of 
the  notes  if  it  had  no  voice  in  deciding  whether  the  security  lodged 
with  it  was  good  or  bad.  If,  then,  either  of  these  suggestions  are 
adopted,  the  cardinal  points  of  Mr.  Chase’s  system  must  be  given  up. 


The  Government  can  no  longer  guarantee  the  exchangeability  of 
the  notes ; nor  can  it  continue  to  print  and  distribute  the  notes,  to 
call  in  and  pay  off'  the  notes  of  bank's  in  liquidation,  or  generally  to 
make  itself  responsible  for  the  circulation.  A third  suggestion  ia, 
that  the  example  of  Germany  a few  years  ago  should  be  followed. 
Modelling  its  banking  system  upon  our  own,  the  German  Parlia- 
ment enacted  that  bank’s  of  issue  might  continue  to  issue  notes  up. 
to  a certain  amount  without  holding  any  security  ; but  that,  if  they 
exceeded  the  authorized  amount,  they  should  either  pay  a heavy 
tax  to  the  Government,  or  should  hold  an  equivalent  amount  of 
coin  and  bullion.  There  would  be  a strong  opposition  offered  to 
this  suggestion  were  it  really  adopted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, because  it  would  lead  to  a great  further  demand  for  gold  in 
the  United  States,  and  would  thus  continue  the  struggle  for  gold 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  But  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  bound  to  consider  the  convenience  of  other 
•countries*  What  it  has  to  weigh  is  the  interest  of  its  own  subjects-. 
And  if  it  deems  it  to  be  wise  that  the  banks  should  hold  security 
for  their  notes  in  gold  or  silver,  or  both,  its  duty  is  to  determine- 
that  they  shall  do  so.  If  this  is  the  decision  of  Congress,  the 
existing  system  can  be  maintained  in  its  entirety.  For  if  the 
banks  hold  an  equivalent  security  in  coin  and  bullion,  the  Govern- 
ment can  fairly  continue  on  its  part  to  guarantee  the  exchangeability 
of  the  notes,  and,  in  fact,  can  maintain  in  all  its  integrity  the 
existing  National  bank  system. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  would  be  almost  enough  to  say  of  the  piece  now  being 
acted  at  the  St.  James’s  that  it  is  founded  on  an  American, 
story  by  an  American  playwright.  The  latest  school  of  criticism 
ia  the  Unite!  States  has  taken  to  glorying  in  the  fact  that 
their  novel-writers  have  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  rude 
dramatic  traditions  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  place  of  such 
barbarous  means  of  exciting  interest  as  well-balanced  plots  and 
strong  passions,  they  are  to  give  us  elaborate  analyses  of  the  cha- 
racters of  people  who  do  not  know  what  they  would  be  at,  and 
show  us  how  life  is  filled  with  the  making  of  much  ado  about 
nothing.  America  has  made  its  declaration  of  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, and  will  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  the  toys  of  an 
effete  civilization.  There  is  no  small  pleasure  and  dignity  in 
making  a “ new  departure  ” in  literature,  even  when  it  is  only  an 
old  routine  with  a new  face  ; but  Americans,  like  other  people> 
cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  They  have  got  rid  of  the 
dramatic  element  in  novels,  and  they  must  resign  themselves  to 
losing  it  on  the  stage.  Whatever  else  American  plays  belonging 
to  this  new  school  may  be,  they  will  not  be  dramatic.  As  an 
example  of  such  a play  Young  Folks'  Wags  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration,  for  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  shall  not  sea 
its  like  again. 

Looked  at  as  a “ thing  in  itself,”  Young  Follcs'  Wags,  as  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Kendal  have  rechristened  Esmeralda,  is  a very  poor  play. 
Its  plot  has  been  worn  threadbare.  We  all  know  a dozen  stories 
or  plays  of  one  kind  or  another  which  are  based  on  some  such  idea 
as  this — a -worthy  but  poor  young  man  loves  a poor  but  virtuous 
maiden.  W'ealth  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  to  the  maiden’s  family, 
and  then  a stern  parent — in  the  present  case  it  is  the  mother — • 
separates  the  lovers.  The  hero  desponds,  the  heroine  repines  and 
rejects  the  aristocratic  suitor  favoured  by  her  cruel  parent.  The- 
other  parent — it  is  the  father  in  this  play — sympathizes  with  the 
poor  child,  but 'all  is  apparently  in  vain.  The  wicked  mother  seems 
likely  to  win,  when  it  is  suddenly  discovered  that  the  wealth 
really  belongs  to  the  lover.  The  noble  youth  behaves  like  a 
gentleman,  virtue  triumphs,  and  vice  is  defeated.  Considering  the- 
loudness  of  the  crowing  we  have  lately  heard  across  the  Atlantic, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  all  this  seems  to  be  a little  wanting  in 
originality.  We  have  seen  it  before,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  possibility  of  making  anything  new  out  of  it.  Still  a 
skilled  playwright  might  have  so  handled  these  materials  as  to 
make  a fairly  dramatic  piece  out  of  them.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gillette  has 
done  his  work  in  entire  oblivion  of  the  fact  that  he  was  working 
for  the  stage.  The  truth  about  the  hero’s  wealth  is  discovered  in 
the  second  act,  and  the  last  two  have  to  drag  on  when  the  action 
is  already  finished.  He  has  handled  his  characters  as  feebly  as 
his  plot.  Old  Rogers — the  weak  old  father — appears  from  the. 
first  as  a hen-pecked  and  cowardly  old  creature,  who  lives  in 
terror  of  his  wife.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  anything  but  con- 
tempt for  a father  who  allows  his  shrew  of  a wife  to  torture 
the  daughter  whom  he  loves.  He  is  doubtless  true  to  life, 
but  on  the  stage  he  is  not  sympathetic.  Now  we  are  expected 
to  sympathize  with  Old  Rogers.  Esmeralda,  the  daughter,  is 
not  our  ideal  of  a brave  and  loving  American  girl.  She  yields 
to  her  mother  in  the  most  abject  way.  Father  and  daughter  both 
rebel  in  the  course  of  the  play,  but  without  affecting  the  action  of 
the  plot  in  any  way.  Dave  Hardy,  tlie  lover,  is  not  much  better. 
It  is  possible  that  when  the  ore  is  supposed  to  be  discovered  on 
the  farm  of  the  Rogers  he  should  yield  to  the  termagant  mother, 
and  not  press  his  claim  to  the  daughter’s  hand.  A brave  man 
might  well  be  unselfish  enough  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  girl’s 
love  was  strong  enough  to  endure  separation  and  the  temptati*jns 
of  wealth.  But  would  he  have  done  it  as  he  does  in  Young  F'jiks' 
Wags,  merely  to  prevent  a vulgar  shrew  from  calling  him  mean, 
and  without  considering  the  woman  he  loved  ? Again,  having 
done  it,  was  he  the  kind  of  man  to  leave  his  farm  and  come  to  loaf 
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under  windows  and  starve  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ? The  play  is 
full  of  inconsequences  of  this  kind  and  of  beginnings  which  lead 
to  nothing.  It  is  dragged  out  to  four  acts  by  the  help  of  a 
subplot  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  action,  "What  the 
play  was  when  it  appeared  for  the  first  in  New  York  we  do  not  know, 
but  at  the  St.  James’s  the  subplot  looks  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  to 
give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  another  opportunity  for  more  of  the 
semi-comic  love-making  in  which  they  excel. 

Although  no  virtues  in  the  acting  could  make  Young  Folks'  Ways 
appear  anything  but  a poor  play,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  American 
company  might  have  made  parts  of  it  amusing  enough.  Actors 
who  possessed  the  necessary  local  knowledge  might  have  made 
character  parts  out  of  Old  Rogers,  the  farmer,  his  shrew  of  a wife, 
and  the  lover,  Dave  Hardy,  and  so  have  lightened  the  tedium  of 
the  play.  At  the  St.  James’s  the  English  interpreters  can  only 
act  it  like  any  other  comedy,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  showing 
the  full  e.xtent  of  its  feebleness.  There  is  very  properly  no  attempt 
to  imitate  the  American  accent.  Mr.  Hare  does  his  best  with  the 
Carolinian  farmer  Rogers — that  is  to  say,  he  makes  him  a good- 
hearted  weak  old  creature.  We  feel  that  Mrs.  Rogers  must  have 
been  a terrible  shrew  to  bully  him,  and  also  that  he  scarcely  de- 
served better  treatment.  AVhen  he  allows  his  farm  to  be  sold 
against  his  wish,  and  stands  by  while  his  daughter  is  made  miser- 
able, he  simply  appears  a selfish  coward  who  is  so  afraid  of  his  wife 
that  he  is  as  much  responsible  for . the  mischief  she  does  as  the 
woman  herself.  Mrs.  Vezin  plays  the  termagant  Mrs.  Rogers  with 
force  and  without  exaggeration.  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kendal  act  their 
little  subplot  as  the  politely  comic  lovers  with  their  usual  taste.  We 
have  seen  them  do  the  same  characters  so  frequently  of  late  that 
fresh  criticism  is  superfluous,  but  it  may  be  said  that  Mrs.  Kendal  has 
never  been  better  than  in  one  part  of  the  third  act  of  this  play.  Mr. 
Maclean  plays  the  artist.  Jack  Desmond,  like  an  actor  who  knows 
his  business.  If  Miss  Dietz  does  not  do  much  as  Kate  Desmond 
it  must  in  fairness  be  said  that  there  was  not  much  to  do.  She 
would,  however,  do  well  to  tone  down  certain  extravagances  of 
sprightliness  in  which  she  thinks  fit  to  indulge.  That  advice 
might,  indeed,  be  given  all  the  actors  who  take  part  in  the  luncheon 
scene  in  the  second  act,  when  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Messrs.  Kendal 
and  Maclean  carry  their  liveliness  to  the  verge  of  buffoonery. 
The  acting  is,  unfortunately,  weakest  where  it  most  needs  to  be 
strong.  Mr.  Alexander  would  certainly  have  a hard  task  not  to 
make  Dave  Hardy  seem  a most  spiritless  young  man,  but  he  does 
worse  than  make  him  tame.  This  actor,  who  gained  a certain 
amount  of  praise  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  revival  of  the  Two 
Roses,  drops  at  the  St.  James’s  into  the  worst  vices  of  the  pro- 
vincial stage.  He  takes  stock  attitudes,  and  makes  stagey  gestures 
of  the  most  old-fashioned  kind.  At  times  he  bursts  into  imita- 
tions of  that  part  of  Mr.  Irving’s  acting  which  all  the  world  can 
imitate,  and  he  does  it  very  ill.  In  the  small  part  of  a Yankee 
speculator  Mr.  Waring  startles  the  polite  atmosphere  of  the 
St.  James’s  with  the  scowls  and  strides  of  a transpontine  villain. 
Mr.  Darley  plays  a French  marquis  in  the  traditional  fashion  and 
with  the  sallow  complexion  of  a Spaniard.  As  this  is  Miss 
Webster’s  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  it  would  scarcely  be  fair 
to  criticize  her  acting  as  Esmeralda  as  if  it  were  the  performance 
of  a practised  artist.  At  present  she  is  a little  wanting  in  genuine 
feeling,  and  the  want  is  serious  : but,  like  others,  it  can  be  at  least 
partly  remedied  by  honest  and  intelligent  work. 

The  two  so-called  melodramas  now  running  at  the  Adelphi  and 
Drury  Lane  call  for  no  literary  criticism.  They  are  the  work 
of  the  stage  carpenter  and  the  enterprising  manager,  who  know 
that  the  taste  of  the  day  is  for  scenic  effects  and  “ realism.” 
Still  one  star  differs  from  another  in  glor'y  even  in  theatrical 
claptrap,  and  of  these  two  “ new  dramas  ” that  at  the  Adelphi  is 
much  the  least  bad.  In  the  Ranks  is  not  a play,  if  coherence  of 
plot  and  consistency  even  in  the  improbable  are  required  to  make 
one,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  please  the  gallery,  for  whom  it  was 
written.  Messrs.  Sims  and  Pettitt  know  just  how  much  pathos 
and  how  much  fun  their  audience  like,  and  they  mix  them  in 
proper  proportions.  The  scenes  follow  one  another  in  a string, 
but  still  they  rattle  briskly  along.  The  pathos  is  stereotyped  and 
the  jokes  are  old,  but  they  are  of  the  kind  which  stand  wear  with 
a certain  sort  of  audience.  This  much  must  be  conceded  to  In 
the  Ranks.  It  is  excellently  put  upon  the  stage.  All  the  scenes  are 
well  painted  and  well  arranged ; the  village  church  in  the  second 
act  making  as  pretty  a picture  as  we  have  seen.  The  crowds  are 
well  drilled,  and  the  small  parts  competently  tilled.  Mr.  Charles 
"Warner  tramps  about  with  a beaming  smile  when  he  has  to  look 
happy,  and  drops  a manly  tear  in  his  hour  of  trial.  Miss  Isabel 
Bateman  makes  her  reappearance  on  the  stage,  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  Mr.  Beveridge  shows  his  teeth  as  the  villain  with  all 
his  usual  vigour.  Mr.  Ryder  acts  his  part  of  the  Colonel  soundly. 
The  comic  part  of  Joe  Buzzard  is  capitally  filled  by  that  excellent 
low  comedian  Mr.  Garden. 

As  for  the  last  Drury  Lane  success,  its  merits  are  as  easy  to 
sum  up  as  were  those  of  Touchstone’s  pancakes.  It  is  naught,  and 
it  is  naught  with  a great  deal  of  pretension.  The  shares  of  the 
two  authors  in  the  composition  of  this  shapeless  production  are 
probably  unequal.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  may  have  devoted  him- 
self to  an  effort  to  remove  the  foul  blot  of  capital  punishment  from 
our  civilization,  and  Mr.  Harris  may  have  arranged  the  tableaux,  in 
which  he  is  the  principal  figure.  We  see  a great  deal  of  Mr.  Harris 
as  the  British  sailor.  He  comes  tumbling  on  continually  in  an  ill- 
fitting  blue  suit,  strikes  attitudes,  shivers  his  timbers,  and  is  equally 
lavish  of  his  money  and  of  the  finest  sentiments.  As  a piece  of 
burlesque,  we  have  seen  few  more  amusing  things  than  the  picture 


presented  by  this  plump  British  tar  jumping  up  to  hug  his  lass,  or 
crawling  with  precaution  down  the  companion-ladder  of  the 
Albatross.  What  the  piece  was  to  be  we  might  have  guessed  ; but 
in  one  respect  it  has  been  disappointing.  It  was,  at  least,  to  be 
expected  that  the  scenery  would  be  good.  The  vaunted  explosion 
could  be  beaten  by  any  average  naughty  boy  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  twopennyworth  of  gunpowder  and  a frying-pan.  It  is 
excelled  as  mere  noise  by  the  drums  in  the  orchestra.  But  Mr. 
Harris’s  triumph  is  the  ship.  In  this  astounding  craft  the  fore- 
castle is  apparently  amidships,  the  sailors  make  a see-saw  of  the 
mainyard,  and  as  for  the  one  sail  it  can  only  be  described  in 
nautical  phrase.  It  looks  like  a purser’s  shirt  on  a handspike. 
After  the  wreck  the  foremast  may  "be  seen  wobbling  at  the  end  of 
a rope,  while  Mr.  Harris  is  trying  to  do  gymnastics  on  the  main- 
top. The  final  scene  in  the  condemned  cell,  which  Mr.  Buchanan, 
with  all  the  pride  of  poetic  genius,  calls  a protest  against  a foul  blot 
on  our  civilization,  is  a piece  of  vulgar  claptrap,  Mr.  Buchanan 
apparently  thinks  his  share  in  A Sailor  and  his  Lass  creditable  to 
his  ambition  as  a man  of  letters,  and  as  he  is  satisfied  we  have  no 
more  to  say ; but  it  is  a pity  to  see  good  comic  artists  such  as 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Nicholls,  and  good  melodramatic  artists  like 
Mr.  Fernandez  and  Miss  Sophie  Eyre,  thrown  away  among  all  this 
frowsy  sentiment,  sham  realism,  and  stale  fun. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

WHETHER  we  may  approve  of  it  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a study  of  the  odds  adds  considerably  to  the  enjoyment 
of  racing.  We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  racing  cannot  be 
enjoyed  by  a person  who  never  bets,  but  some  notice  of  the  betting 
is  almost  necessary  to  race-goers,  whether  they  themselves  bet  or  not. 
Just  as  a Minister  of  Foreign  AtTairs  may  anxiously  examine  the 
Share-lists,  although  he  may  never  invest  his  own  money  in  any- 
thing more  speculative  than  English  Debenture  Stock,  so  may  a 
man  who  is  fond  of  racing  read  the  quotations  of  the  odds  on  a 
great  race,  although  he  may  never  make  the  smallest  bet.  These 
betting  quotations  have  a special  interest  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
handicaps,  even  to  those  who  nev^r  gamble ; for  while  the  pub- 
lished weights  give  the  olficial  handicapper’s  judgment  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  horses  engaged,  the  state  of  the  betting 
gives  the  criticism  of  the  public  on  that  judgment,  and  the  result 
of  the  race  proves  whether  the  author  of  the  handicap  or  his 
critics  have  been  in  the  right.  Neither  of  these  matters  may 
appear  at  first  sight  of  great  importance,  but  they  afibrd  interest 
and  amusement  to  many  people  who  never  see  a race  and  to  some 
who  never  make  a bet. 

One  of  the  first  horses  that  was  backed  at  a short  price  for  the 
Cambridgeshire  was  Shotover,  the  winner  of  the  Derby  of  last 
year,  and  there  were  very  plausible  reasons  for  her  favouritism. 
Here  was  a Derby  winner  put  into  the  handicap  at  7 st.  12  lbs., 
whereas  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  of  the  same  year  was  weighted 
at  8 st.  II  lbs.  The  Derby  is  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  trophy 
of  the  Turf,  and  horses  that  win  it  are  presumably  the  best  of 
the  highest  class ; and  yet  Shotover  was  handicapped  23  lbs. 
below  the  top  weight  in  the  Cambridgeshire.  The  mare  had  cer- 
tainly run  badly  this  year ; but  it  was  thought  that  she  could 
scarcely  have  deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a stone  and 
a half.  For  a long  time  she  remained  very  steady  in  the  betting, 
at  about  14  to  i ; but  at  last  it  turned  out  that  the  handicapper 
had  been  right  in  treating  her  as  a mare  that  had  lost  her  form, 
for  on  the  8th  of  October  she  was  scratched,  and  before  the  day 
of  the  race  she  was  thrown  out  of  training.  Another  early 
favourite  was  Goldfield.  This  horse  was  handicapped  at  the  same 
weight  as  Shotover,  and,  as  he  is  a three-year-old,  he  was  in  reality 
put  into  the  race  on  about  8 lbs.  worse  terms.  He  had  not  won  a 
race  this  year,  although  he  had  run  half  a dozen  times  ; but  he 
had  been  placed  four  times,  and  he  had  been  fourth  for  the  Derby. 
Horses  that  have  a habit  of  running  into  places  are  not  often 
trusted,  for  they  are  generally  suspected  of  faint-heartedness ; but 
Goldfield’s  case  seemed  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  he  re- 
mained first  favourite  for  some  time.  He  ran  a public  trial  at  the 
First  October  Meeting  in  the  Great  Foal  Stakes,  for  which  he  started 
fii,st  favourite,  the  second  favourite  being  Ossian,  the  winner  of 
the  St.  Leger.  Goldfield  joined  Ossian  at  the  Bushes,  but 
in  descending  the  hill  he  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  move 
freely.  From  the  Dip,  however,  he  regained  his  ground  rapidly, 
yet  without  reaching  Ossian,  who  won  by  a length.  Assuming 
that  Ossian  gave  Goldfield  a 7 lb.  beating,  in  addition  to  the  7 lbs. 
that  he  was  allowing  him  by  the  terms  of  the  race,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Ossian  could  win  the  Cambridgeshire  under 
8 st.  1 2 lbs.  if  Goldfield  was  to  win  it  under  7st.  12  lbs.  Yet  soon 
after  the  Great  Foal  Stakes  Goldfield  was  backed  for  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire at  9 to  I.  A few  days  afterwards  he  was  supplanted 
in  the  betting  by  another  favourite,  of  whom  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  presently ; and,  after  remaining  for  two  or  three  days 
at  14  to  I,  it  was  reported  that  he  was  only  doing  walking  ex- 
ercise, when  he  went  down  to  50  to  i,  a price  from  which  he  rose 
again  considerably  a little  later.  Another  of  the  early  favourites 
was  Hamako.  He  was  handicapped  12  lbs.  lower  than  Goldfield. 
In  the  Great  Foal  Stakes  he  was  oply  receiving  5 lbs.  from  Gold- 
field, and  with  that  allowance  he  finished  ten  lengths  behind  him, 
which  did  not  make  his  chance  look  very  promising.  About  the 
middle  of  September  he  was  backed  at  15  to  i.  A week  after- 
wards it  was  understood  that  he  was  to  run  in  a private  trial. 
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After  this  trial  the  first  rumour  that  reached  London  was  that  he 
had  won  easily,  and  he  was  immediately  backed  heavily ; but  a 
Kttle  later  in  the  day  the  news  came  that  he  had  been  beaten, 
and  then  he  was  sent  to  40  to  i.  Shortly  afterwards  came  his 
race  in  the  Great  Foal  Stakes,  which  was  certainly  no  feather  in 
his  cap ; but  a couple  of  days  later  he  beat  Ladislas  lay  a neck, 
when  receiving  5 lbs.  in  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes,  which 
was  the  first  race  he  ever  won  ; and  after  this  he  went  up  again  to 
14  to  I.  At  about  the  same  time  a four-year-old  called  Medicos, 
weighted  at  only  6st.  5 lbs.,  was  backed  at  10  to  i.  He  had 
won  five  races  as  a two-year-old,  but  he  had  only  run  once  as 
a three-year-old,  when  he  was  beaten  ; and  the  only  time  he 
had  run  this  year  he  was  unplaced.  Yet  he  started  at  7 to  4. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  public  form  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  his  position  in  the  betting  market.  We  must  now  refer 
to  the  race  for  the  Oesarewitch,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Don  Juan,  carrying  5 st.  10  lbs.,  won  by  a length,  while  Hackness, 
carrying  7 st.  4 lbs.,  was  second,  a length  in  front  of  Cosmos,  who 
carried  6 st.  5 lbs.  Now  Cosmos  was  in  the  same  stable  as 
Medicus,  and  both  horses  were  entered  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  It 
was  soon  spread  about  that  Cosmos  was  not  nearly  so  good  as 
Medicus,  and  that  bis  forward  running  in  the  Cesarewitch  pointed 
to  Medicus  being  the  greatest  certainty  for  the  Cambridgeshire 
ever  known.  In  order  to  prevent  the  public  from  backing  horses 
which  had  no  chance  of  victory,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  scratched 
both  Cosmos  and  Vibration  a week  before  the  race,  and  his  doing 
so  caused  Medicus  to  become,  if  possible,  an  even  stronger  favourite 
than  before. 

After  her  good  performance  in  the  Cesarewitch,  Hackness  be- 
came a strong  second  favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  In  fact, 
she  was  a better  favourite  than  she  would  have  been  if  she 
had  won,  for  she  was  beaten  by  a length,  after  running  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  thereby  incurred  no  penalty  for  the  Cambridgeshire, 
whereas  if  she  had  won  she  would  have  had  to  carrv  a stone 
extra.  Last  year  she  won  the  Cambridgeshire  by  three  lengths 
under  6 st.  4 lbs.,  and  she  won  so  easily  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  she  could  not  have  won  under  7 st,  6 lbs.,  which  was 
the  weight  she  was  now  to  carry.  Don  Juan,  the  winner  of  the 
Cesarewitch,  had,  of  course,  to  carry  the  extra  stone  as  a penalty  for 
his  victory,  but  that  only  brought  his  weight  up  to  6 st.  12  lbs. 
He  had  just  the  powerful  quarters  and  loins,  with  low-set  hocks, 
which  are  considered  necessary  for  a Cambridgeshire  horse,  and 
many  people  expected  him  to  win  the  double  event,  but  as  the 
day  of  the  race  drew  near,  he  was  said  to  be  wrong  in  some 
way,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  scratched.  Tonans,  who 
had  been  fourth  in  the  Cesarewitch,  only  about  two  lengths  and  a 
half  behind  the  winner,  was  another  horse  who  looked  as  if  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  up  the  Cambridgeshire  hill,  and,  being  a quick 
mover,  he  might,  some  good  judges  thought,  be  more  suited  to  the 
Cambridgeshire  course  than  to  that  of  the  Cesarewitch.  Thebais 
had  8 st.  13  lbs.  to  carry — a heavier  weight  than  any  which  had 
been  carried  to  victory  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Foxhall’s  9 st.  Excuses  had  been  made  for  Elzevfr’s 
defeat  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  his  victory  in  the  Royal  Hunt 
Cup  had  certainly  been  a very  smart  one,  but  he  had  won  that 
race  under  7 st.  7 lbs.,  which  was  a very  different  thing  to  the 
8 st.  3 lbs.  he  was  now  to  carry.  There  were  good  excuses  also 
for  Beau  Brummel’s  defeat  in  the  Derby,  and  on  his  two-year- 
old  form  he  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  Cambridgeshire  at  8 st. 

I lb. ; but  he  had  not  the  reputation  of  being  a very  “ wear  and 
tear  ” sort  of  horse.  Acrostic,  who  had  shown  a little  moderate 
form  both  as  a two-year-old  and  as  a three-year-old,  seemed  lightly 
put  in  at  6 st.  6 lbs.  One  of  the  most  unlikely  horses  to  win,  on 
his  public  form,  was  Master  of  Arts,  a three-year-old  that 
had  run  three  times  last  season,  and  once  this,  without  even 
getting  placed..  He  was  by  Beauclerc  out  of  Stella  by  High 
Treason,  which  was  good  breeding  for  speed,  and  he  was  weighted 
at  only  5 st.  12  lbs.  He  was  in  the  same  stable  as  Don  Juan,  and 
some  people  prophesied  that  his  clever  trainer,  who  had  won 
the  Cesarewitch  with  that  horse  under  5 st.  10  lbs.,  would  win  the 
Cambridgeshire  with  Master  of  Arts  under  5 st.  12  lbs.  Don  Juan 
had  won  a small  handicap,  but  otherwise  there  had  been  a great 
similarity  between  the  careers  of  the  two  horses.  Rookery  had  not 
won  a race  this  year,  although  she  had  run  very  often,  but  she  had 
been  placed  four  times,  and  last  year  she  had  won  half  a dozen 
good  races  and  been  placed  three  times,  so  6 st.  7 lbs.  did  not  seem 
much  for  her  to  carry  if  she  was  within  7 lbs.  of  her  form  of  last 
season.  There  was  another  horse  that  was  occasionally  backed  at 
about  50  to  I.  This  was  Bendigo,  an  Irish-bred  three-year-old  by 
Ben  Battle,  carrying  6 st.  10  Ibsl  The  only  race  in  which  he  had 
ever  run  was  the  Cesarewitch,  when  he  made  the  running  as  far 
as  the  Bushes.  After  the  race  he  had  a sore  throat  and  was 
blistered,  and  he  did  nothing  but  walking  exercise  for  several  days. 

The  race  for  the  Cambridgeshire  is  run  over  the  last  part  of  the 
Beacon  course,  with  a piece  added  on  to  it.  The  distance  is  one 
mile  and  240  yards.  The  course  is  perfectly  straight,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rising  ground  over  which  it  passes  it  is  very 
severe.  The  start  takes  place  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
embankment  known  as  the  Devil’s  Ditch,  and  the  winning-post  is 
at  the  corner  of  the  heath  nearest  to  Newmarket.  After  going 
about  a quarter  of  a mile,  we  come  to  the  place  where  the  Beacon 
course  runs  into  the  Cambridgeshire  course,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards to  the  starting-post  for  the  Criterion  course  and  the  Turn 
of  the  Lands.  In  rather  less  than  a furlong  and  a half  further 
on  we  pass  the  Old  Betting  Post,  and  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile 
beyond  this  is  the  winning-post. 


There  were  twenty-five  starters,  and,  after  four  breaks  away, 
they  got  olF  on  very  fair  terms.  Medicus  was  one  of  the  first 
horses  to  take  the  lead ; but,  when  they  had  run  two  hundred 
)'ards.  Rookery  went  to  the  front,  and  made  the  running  as  far  as 
the  Red  Post,  where  she  gave  up  the  lead  to  Tonans,  close  to  whom 
were  Medicus  and  Bendigo.  Thebais  was  also  very  forward,  and 
Hackness  was  just  behind  her.  Medicus  then  made  an  attempt  to 
challenge  Tonans,  but  he  failed  completely,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
favourites  ever  known  for  the  Cambridgeshire  was  beaten. 
Bendigo  also  challenged  Tonans,  but  when  Luke  tried  to  rouse  him 
he  swerved  right  across  the  course  to  the  rails.  Little  more 
notice  was  taken  of  him,  and  Tonans  went  gaily  on,  and  passed 
the  winning-post  three  lengths  in  advance  of  Medicus.  When, 
however,  the  number  of  the  winner  was  put  up,  it  was  not  that  of 
Tonans,  but  that  of  Bendigo.  Most  of  the  spectators  thought  that 
Tonans  had  won  ; but  it  seems  that  Bendigo,  after  swerving,  had 
dashed  up  close  to  the  rails  and  won  by  a neck.  Allowing  for  the 
ground  that  he  lost  by  swerving,  Bendigo  must  have  run  up  at  a 
wonderful  pace  at  the  finish.  The  running  of  Medicus  was  a ter- 
rible disappointment  to  his  backers,  for  in  the  Cesarewitch  Cosmos 
had  finished  in  front  of  Tonans,  and  the  owner  of  Cosmos  scratched 
him  for  the  Cambridgeshire  because  he  had  been  tried  to  be  much 
inferior  to  Medicus ; yet  in  the  race  for  the  Cambridgeshire  Tonans 
proved  himself  to  be  very  superior  to  Medicus.  A great  mistake 
must  have  been  made  somewhere.  Bendigo  is  one  of  those 
muscular-quartered  horses  that  often  run  well  over  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire course,  but  some  critics  consider  his  hocks  a little 
coarse.  He  was  sold  for  70  guineas  as  a yearling,  and  this  year 
he  was  bought  by  his  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  T.  Barclay,  for  850 
guineas.  Backers  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  Cambridgeshhe  of 
1883  in  a hurry. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  BERKELEYS.* 

Many  people  have  heard  of  the  Smith  or  Smyth  manuscripts 
at  Berkeley  Castle,  but  few  have  seen  them.  They  were 
compiled  by  the  family  steward  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
a fact  which,  considering  the  untrustworthy  nature  of  most  of 
the  genealogical  work  of  that  period,  is  enough  to  make  us  look 
at  them  with  a suspicion  which  Smyth,  when  we  make  some 
allowance  for  the  darkness  of  the  period,  does  not  deserve.  He 
wrote  “ to  tell  that  noble  family  in  generall,  and  particularly  that 
matchles  Lady  mother,  the  noble  Lord  George  her  sonne,  and  his 
virtuous  sister  the  Lady  Theophila,”  that 

Their  race  was  not  of  yesterday,  or  lately  brought  to  passe. 

Of  old  it  was,  and  know  they  shall,  whence  its  begininge  was  ; 

and  he  starts,  of  course,  with  the  life  of  Harding,  “ a yonger  sonne 
of  the  King  of  Denmark.”  He  goes,  not  uncritically,  into  the 
evidences  afforded  by  various  ancient  documents,  and  the  reader  has 
several  versions  of  the  story  to  choose  from.  Smyth  gives  full  pro- 
minence to  Robert,  “ surnamed  Fitz  Harding,”  who  was  “ Mayor 
of  Bristol,”  and  founder  of  the  “ monastery  of  St.  A ugustines  neere 
unto  the  sayd  Citty.”  He  next  labours  to  find  a King  of  Denmark 
to  fit  the  place  of  Harding’s  father,  but  without  success.  He  spent 
some  time,  he  tells  us,  “ in  searchinge  after  the  line  of  Squantiber 
the  first.  Prince  of  Vandalls,  Sclavony,  Duke  of  Pomerand,  and 
Stettin,”  but  not  having  the  materials  for  such  an  inquiry  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  question  among  those  he  “ could  not  attayne 
unto.”  So  the  Berkefeys’  descent  from  Squantiber  I.  is  not  proven, 
and  indeed  modern  research  has  shown  that  the  royal  origin  of 
Harding  was  invented  in  the  fourteenth  century,  “ 236  years  after 
the  supposed  date  of  Harding’s  death.”  The  legendary  freebooter 
whose  alliance  with  the  Conqueror  added  such  strength  to  the 
Norman  army  turns  out  to  have  been  a son  of  Alnod,  or  Ealnoth, 
the  Staffer  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  presumably  a Saxon  whose 
estates  were  bestowed  by  William  on  Hugh  de  Abrincis.  But 
Harding,  if  he  was  not  a Danish  pirate,  may  have  preyed  on  his 
neighbours  in  a different  way.  If  there  was  a Danish  element  in 
his  blood  it  showed  itself  without  any  recourse  to  privateering  on 
the  high  seas,  for  “ he  was  certainly  a lawyer,”  and  a contemporary 
historian,  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  must  have  known  all  about 
him,  being  a West-country  man  himself,  says  expressly  that  “ he 
was  a man  more  accustomed  to  kindle  strife  by  his  malignant 
tongue  than  to  wield  arms  in  the  field  of  battle.”  The  editor  of 
this  volume  gives  us  nearly  all  that  is  known  from  the  painstaking 
notes  on  the  Domesday  Book  by  the  late  Mr.  Eyton  and  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis,  but  we  must  hesitate  to  accept  the  guess  that, 
because  Harding  married  the  niece  of  a Bishop  of  London,  the 
Berkeley  family  have  a mitre  for  their  crest.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  mitre  crest  is  much  too  late  for  this  to  be  possible.  Robert 
Fitz  Harding  of  Bristol  was  the  second  or  younger  son  of  Harding, 
his  elder  brother  Nicholas  founding  the  family  of  Meriet,  so  called 
from  a manor  in  Somerset  which  had  belonged  to  Harding.  Mr. 
Ellis  has  compiled  a pedigree  which  shows  very  clearly  the  true 
descent  of  the  Meriets  of  Meriet,  the  Berkeleys  of  Berkeley, 
and  the  Fitznichols  of  Tickenham,  from  the  Bristol  lawyer  with 
the  malignant  tongue.  In  after  ages  his  posterity  repaid  to  the 
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profession  much  that  their  ancestor  had  derived  from  his  practice, 
for  there  is  probably  no  house  of  equal  antiquity  in  England  that 
has  kept  itself  more  before  the  public  by  means  of  family  lawsuits 
and  disputes.  The  castie  of  Berkeley  came  into  the  possession  of 
Harding’s  descendants  by  a legal  quibble,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  alienated  before,  and  reverted  eventually  to  the  direct  line — 
■“  five  times,”  says  Smyth,  as  long  aero  as  the  reign  of  James  I., 

five  times  hath  this  great  and  opulent  family  of  the  Berkeleys 
been  dispoylai  of  all  her  possessions.” 

There  were  great  and  ancient  Lords  of  Berkeley  before  the 
Bristol  lawyer  cast  his  covetous  eyes  on  that  fair  inheritance. 
But  in  the  wars  of  Matilda  and  Stephen,  Fitz  Harding  espoused 
the  victorious  side,  and  obtained  various  grants  of  land  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  Lord  of  Berkeley  and  Dursley,  including 
the  very  manor  of  Berkeley-Harness  itself  from  which  his  name 
was  derived.  Robert  Fitz  Harding  pushed  his  advantage  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  rival  Lords,  the  old  and  the  new,  led  each  other  a 
wretched  life  ; and  when,  to  use  the  quaint  words  of  Smyth, 
“ Sir  Robert  Fitz  Herding  was  lord  and  Baron  of  Berkeley,  the 
Kiyd  Roger  lord  and  Baron  of  Durseley  vexed  and  trobled  with 
him  soe  grevously  ” that  King  Henry  had  to  intervene  and  make 
peace  between  them.  Marriages  between  a son  and  a daughter  of 
each  house  were  arranged,  and  Robert  was  at  liberty  to  build  his 
castle.  The  old  house  subsisted  for  many  years  with  varying 
fortunes ; but  eventually,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Lord 
Berkeley  of  the  day  bought  Dursley  from  the  heiress  of  the 
older  line.  Maurice,  the  son  of  Robert  Fitz  Harding,  as- 
sumed the  name  itself  of  Berkeley  ; and,  although  the  new 
Lords  showed  themselves  in  generation  after  generation  worthy 
descendants  of  the  old  Bristol  lawyer,  they  increased  in  wealth  and 
honour,  and  made  no  insignificant  mark  upon  the  pages  of  our 
national  history. 

The  present  volume  is  printed  from  MSS.  which  have  been  pre- 
served ever  since  the  time  of  their  writer,  John  Smyth,  in  the 
muniment  room  at  Berkeley  Castle.  The  quaint  style,  the  evident 
partiality,  the  apologetic  character  of  the  book  are  enough  to  make 
it  interesting,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  beauty  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Bellows  has  accomplished  his  task.  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  a book  printed  like  this  comes  before  the  re- 
viewer ; and  we  notice  it  with  the  more  pleasure  because  hand- 
made paper  and  old-faced  type  have  been  rather  overdone  of  late 
years.  The  preface  hardly  tells  us  enough  about  the  manuscripts 
at  Berkeley  ; but  we  gather  that  a future  volume  will  contain  a 
complete  account  of  the  twenty-one  different  books  compiled  by  the 
indefatigable  steward  for  the  instruction  and  information  of  the 
young  Lord  George,  then  a minor.  The  record,  so  far  as  we  have 
it,  does  not  show  the  Berkeleys  in  an  amiable  light.  They  may  have 
been  no  worse  than  their  neighbours ; but  one  is  inclined,  after  read- 
ing a few  pages,  to  recall  the  verdict  of  the  King  of  Brobdingnag 
when  he  had  listened  to  Gulliver's  summary  of  European  history. 
“Maurice  the  First,”  to  begin  with,  is  a most  accomplished  ruffian, 
and  it  taxes  all  Smyth’s  ingenuity  to  draw  a moral  even  by  way  of 
warning  from  his  career.  Robert,  his  successor,  gave  much  land 
to  religious  uses,  and  was  one  of  the  confederated  Barons  against 
King  John,  which  gives  Smyth  occasion  for  along  lesson  against 
rebellion,  which  may  have  had  its  effect  in  keeping  his  pupil  quiet 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thomas  Berkeley,  his 
brother,  succeeded  Robert,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  his 
lawsuits.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead  his  widow  brought  an  action 
for  dower  against  her  eldest  son,  and  Smyth  remarks  that  “ this 
lady  Jane  may  bee  held  to  have  bene  somewhat  too  much  enclined 
to  contention,  through  the  many  suits  of  small  moment  wherewith 
shee  oft  entangled  herself.”  Lord  Maurice  the  Second,  to  use 
Smyth’s  system  of  nomenclature,  was  as  fond  of  litigation  as 
his  father  and  mother,  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  actions 
he  brought  and  the  actions  brought  against  him  occupying 
more  than  a dozen  pages.  Of  “Thomas  the  Second,”  his  son, 
Smyth  cannot  say  enough  in  praise — the  Solomon  of  his  time, 
a man  of  men,  a man  for  all  hours  and  all  affairs,  whose 
■comparatively  honest  and  honourable  career  stands  out  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  lives  of  many  of  his  ancestors  and  descend- 
ants. Smyth  indeed  says  of  him  that  he  was  “ much  to  be 
preferred  before  the  best  of  his  former  six  forefathers.”  He 
is  generally  reckoned  the  first  Baron  Berkeley  by  authorities 
who  do  not  believe  in  baronies  by  tenure ; but  his  title  is  pro- 
bably now  in  abeyance.  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  re- 
cords on  this  subject,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  Courthope 
and  Nicolas  ; and,  in  fact,  a student  of  peerage  law  who  is 
acquainted  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the  various  Berkeley 
cases  has  very  little  more  to  learn.  The  third  Baron,  another 
Thomas,  was  the  gaoler  of  Edward  II.,  and  though  he  was  away 
from  home  at  “ other  his  dwellinge  places  ” at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  his  name  can  never  be  disconnected  from  it.  Smyth’s 
account  of  the  whole  matter  is  curious  in  the  extreme.  Lord 
Thomas,  notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  beginning  of  his  career, 
is,  on  the  whole,  a favourite  with  his  biographer,  who  par- 
ticularly commends  the  way  his  accounts  were  kept,  and  makes 
many  interesting  quotations  from  them.  Thus  of  his  hunting 
we  read,  “ That  hee  and  his  brothers  have  kept  out  4 nights 
and  days  together,  with  their  nets  and  dogs,  in  hunting  of 
the  fox.”  A net  in  a fox  hunt  would  hardly  be  tolerated  now, 
but  neither  would  it  be  lawful  to  call  hounds  “ dogs.”  But 
he  was  a great  sportsman,  no  doubt,  “and  with  this  delight 
of  hunting  this  lord  began  and  dyed.”  He  also  kept  hawks. 

“ His  Reeves  accompts  of  Hame  Rortbury  and  VVotton  do  tell 
us : — That  they  have  eaten  five  and  six  of  their  hens  in  a 


night  and  day,  whilst  this  lord  and  his  falconers  stayed  with 
them  in  those  manors.”  Smyth  goes  on  to  observe,  “ In  the 
middle  of  this  lord’s  life,  hee  payed  fifteen  shillings  for  a tarsell 
gentle  and  35s.  for  a falcon ; in  which  sports  neither  the  use  nor 
delight  is  reprehensible,  but  the  abuse.”  Like  so  many  others 
of  the  family  he  was  as  fond  of  litigation  as  of  field  sports,  and 
Smyth  gives  in  great  detail  his  contests  with  John  Berkeley  of 
Dursley,  who  took  advantage  of  the  Baron’s  troubles  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  try  to  recover  in  a measure 
the  position  from  which  the  family  of  the  Bristol  lawyer  had 
ousted  his  ancestors.  The  last  Lord  Berkeley  noticed  in  the 
present  volume  is  “ Maurice  the  Fourth,”  the  son  of  Thomas,  who 
died  in  1368,  and  we  must  look  forward  to  the  next  volume  for  an 
account  of  the  alienation  of  Berkeley  Castle  to  Henry  VII.,  and 
of  the  offence  which  the  Lord  Berkeley  of  that  time,  a marquis, 
took  at  his  brother’s  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a Bristol 
alderman.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  the  rest  of  the  book  is  worthy 
of  its  commencement,  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  for  whom  it  is  printed,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  sound  judgment  which  has  led  them  to  spend  their  money  on 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
mediaeval  history  which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the 
Paston  Letters.  It  is,  however,  a pity  that  the  circulation  of  such 
a work  should  be  confined  to  the  members  of  a single  not  very 
large  society. 


GEORGE  ELVASTON.» 

This  story  opens  on  the  terrace  of  an  old  Elizabethan  mansion, 
with  the  moon  not  only  rising,  but  rising  high  in  heaven,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  made  a path  of  glory  across  the  ocean,  and 
shimmered  with  a sort  of  hallowed,  softened  radiance.  Later  on 
we  come  to  a second  mansion,  also  Elizabethan.  Both  are  de- 
scribed at  some  length,  and  in  very  fine  language.  In  the  opening 
scene  the  moon  rose  high,  not  only  on  the  old  house,  but  on  two 
sisters,  Irene  and  Lilian  Elvaston,  who  were  walking  on  the  ter- 
race. “ How  lovely  ! ” ejaculated  Lilian  ; but  the  next  moment 
a tear  rose  to  her  soft  blue  eye.  How  her  eye  was  seen  to  be  blue 
by  the  light  of  the  shimmering  moon  that  rose  high  we  are  not 
told.  On  the  next  page  we  read  that  Lilian  herself  “ did  not 
note  the  look  of  perplexity  in  her  sister's  dark  eyes.”  How  she 
could  note  it  by  the  light  of  a December  high-rising  moon  is 
also  left  unexplained.  The  next  moment  an  arch  smile  dimples 
her  cheek,  and  Irene’s  lover.  Captain  Harry  Clayton,  the  owner 
of  a pair  of  fearless  dark  eyes,  emerges  round  the  corner.  Lilian, 
who  has  also  her  lover,  a Dr.  Lacuver,  a gentleman  of  luminous 
grey  eyes,  vanished  unseen.  To  vanish  seen  would  have  been 
a difficulty.  By  the  lovers’  talk,  we  learn  that  the  Captain  is 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  India.  He  says  to  Irene ; — “ You 
love  me ; that  thought  will  cheer  my  heart  in  tent  and  battle- 
field.” An  expression  of  sadness  steals  over  her  face,  and 
she  owns  that  “ there  is  some  secret,  a sort  of  mysterious,  un- 
speakable something  which  gnaws  like  a worm  at  my  mother’s 
heart.”  This  secret  is  not  only  a worm,  but  it  is  also  an  over- 
hanging cloud  and  an  omen.  Before  long  the  wind  gives  “ one 
prolonged  wail,  which  sounded  strangely  weird  and  imearthly.” 
The  heroine  began  to  shiver,  but  it  was  not  such  a shivering  as 
would  have  been  cured  by  a good  warm  cloak,  a warming-pan,  or 
a glass  of  something  hot.  Before  long  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
legend  in  the  family,  and  a ghost  too.  The  old  Squire,  the  father 
of  the  young  ladies,  “ in  a voice  of  awe-stricken  terror,”  repeated 
the  following  doggerel : — 

Cowled  monk  and  hooded  friar 
Shall  wail  the  coming  Elvaston’s  bier ; 

But  woe  to  the  one  of  that  ancient  line 
Who  hears  the  dirge  past  midnight  chime ! 

The  vileness  of  the  rhymes  ought  surely  to  have  acted  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  terror  and  the  awe. 

The  next  scene  opens  in  the  old  hall  of  the  mansion,  where,  at  a 
ball  that  was  given  in  honour  of  Christmas,  we  come  across  very 
different  pairs  of  eyes  from  those  that  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Lilian's 
violet  eyes  were  deeply,  darkly,  wondrously  blue,  beneath  a silken 
sheen  of  hair.  But  her  cousin  Julia’s  were  cold  blue,  bright  as 
polished  steel ; while  Julia’s  uncle,  Mr.  Clayton,  the  Captain’s 
father,  had  a greenish-grey  eye  that  glittered  ominously,  flis 
countenance  was  Machiavellian,  and  the  expression  of  his  features 
was  at  times  almost  demoniacal.  The  very  night  of  the  ball  the 
Captain  had  to  start  for  India.  lie  took  leave  of  Irene,  but 
forgot  his  father.  The  father  behaved  in  a manner  most  un- 
suitable in  one  who  was  a guest  in  an  Elizabethan  mansion.  He 
went  to  the  hall-door,  extended  his  bony  hand,  and  said : — “ You 
are  not  his  wife  yet,  Irene  Elvaston,  and  by  this  right  hand  I 
swear  you  never  shall  be.”  After  the  guests  had  left.  Squire 
Elvaston  sat  in  the  hall  surrounded  by  the  pictures  of  his  fore- 
fathers. All  at  once  he  became  aware  that  a mailed  warrior’s 
eyes  peered  down  at  him  with  a stern  scrutinizing  gaze.  We 
have  by  this  time  had  so  much  of  eyes  that  our  author 
evidently  thinks  that  a synonym  will  be  an  agreeable  change." 
Accordingly  we  find  that  “ the  visual  organs”  of  all  the  other 
pictures  stared  ominously  also.  The  next  moment  a strange 
dirge-like  wail  smote  on  his  ears.  The  mailed  warrior’s  profile 
presently  began  to  glower  angrily.  How,  if  his  face  was  in  pro- 
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file,  his  eyes  had  been  able  to  peer  is  not  explained.  It  is  said 
that,  when  Mr.  Valentine  Prinsep  was  painting  his  great  picture 
of  an  Indian  Durbar,  some  of  the  rajahs  whose  side-faces  were 
given  angrily  asserted  that  they  had  as  many  eyes  as  their  neigh- 
bours, and  demanded  that,  somehow  or  other,  both  should  be 
shown.  Perhaps  the  mailed  warrior  in  his  profile  had  claimed 
the  same  right.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Squire  is  awe-stricken. 
“ There’s  woe  enough  on  my  head  already,”  he  said  to  himself. 
He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  secret  which  was  like  a worm,  a 
cloud,  and  an  omen.  It  must  be  told,  he  said,  to  his  future  son- 
in-law,  the  Captain.  “ Harry,”  he  adds,  “ is  rather  a nice  sort  of 
fellow.”  Surely  here  the  descent  is  too  rapid  from  dirge-like 
wails,  a mailed  warrior,  visual  organs,  peerings,  starings,  glower- 
ings,  a voice  of  awe-stricken  terror  and  woe,  to  come  in  a dozen 
lines  or  so  to  a nice  sort  of  fellow.  However,  the  story  soon  re- 
gains its  pomposity ; and  the  chapter  winds  up  with  the  King  of 
Terrors  levelling  his  dart  at  the  owner  of  Elvaston  Abbey. 

That  night  the  Hall  catches  fire,  the  Squire  rushes  in  to  save  his 
deed-box,  the  roof  falls  in  upon  him,  Lilian  raises  a heartbroken 
wail  and  falls  back  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  the  owner  of  the 
luminously  grey  eyes.  So  far  the  story  is  clear  enough.  The 
mystery,  when  it  is  revealed,  causes  no  difficulty.  Mr.  Elvaston 
had,  when  living  abroad,  married  his  deceased  wife’s  sister.  Lilian 
was  the  daughter  of  his  first  wife ; while  by  his  second  he  had 
Irene  and  George.  On  his  death  his  will  could  not  be  found,  so 
that  his  two  younger  children,  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
law  illegitimate,  did  not  inherit  his  property.  Why  Lilian  was 
excluded  we  do  not  clearly  make  out.  The  story  gets  hopelessly 
involved  in  law — lady’s  law — lawsuits,  and  ghosts.  Mr.  Clayton, 
of  the  greenish-grey  eyes,  was  a banker  and  an  attorney,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
even  in  a novel  these  two  businesses  before  united.  When  we  add 
that  the  building  in  which  this  banking  lawyer,  or  legal  banker, 
carried  on  his  business  was  haunted  by  a dreadful  spectre,  we 
have  exhibited  a most  unusual  combination  indeed.  The  full 
title  for  the  firm  would  have  been  Clayton,  Son,  & Company, 
Attorneys,  Bankers,  and  Ghosts.  The  leading  spectre  was  old 
Mr.  Clayton,  who,  while  he  was  as  yet  only  an  attorney  and 
banker,  had  had  the  care  of  a mysterious  will.  This  will,  after 
his  death,  his  son  tried  to  burn.  I3ut  the  ghost,  who  had  still  the 
feelings  of  a highly -respectable  attorney,  had  interfered,  and  had 
handed  over  the  document  to  the  care  of  a faithful  servant.  That 
we  fail  to  follow  the  author  in  her  law  will  be  excused  when  our 
readers  have  seen  her  account  of  legal  proceedings.  It  is  thus 
that  a Chancery  suit  is  described : — 

Counsel  had  argued  the  cause  before  the  Master  in  Chancery,  who 
pointed  out  that,  unless  the  husband  of  the  heiress  had  reduced  his  wife's 
property  into  possession,  he  could  not  make  good  his  claim  to  the  estate. 
Whereupon  counsel  reserved  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

This,  George  Elvaston  had  foreseen,  would  most  likely  be  the  rook  on 
which  the  cause  would  split  and  founder.  The  legal  fraternity  might 
prolong  the  suit  indedoitely  ; but  George  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 

But  we  are  anticipating  matters.  We  must  return  to  the 
sisters.  Lilian  remained  in  the  most  delicate  state  of  health.  At 
last  it  is  settled  that,  ill  though  she  is,  she  should  marry  her 
faithful  lover.  On  her  wedding-day  she  gazed  heavenward  with 
an  upturned  look.  Let  the  reader  notice  that  she  did  not  look 
down  in  gazing  towards  heaven.  She  wore  a bridal-robe  of  the 
purest  white  with  some  orange  flowers,  was  duly  married,  the 
next  moment  died,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  lawyer 
Clayton,  “ who  set  the  whole  force  of  Chancery  process  ” against 
her  husband,  was  successfully  buried  by  him  in  a new  marble 
mausoleum.  Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  Irene  had  not  fared 
much  better  than  her  sister.  The  attorney,  with  the  help  of  his 
wicked  niece  Julia,  had  by  means  of  forged  letters  broken  off  the 
engagement  between  her  and  her  lover  the  Captain.  No  wonder 
that  “ the  cruciation  ” of  her  soul  was  so  great  that,  when  the 
maid  brought  her  a cup  of  tea  in  bed,  she  exclaimed  pettishly, 
“ Oh,  take  it  away,  Wilson.”  However,  when  the  faithful 
Wilson  said,  “ Do  please  take  a cup  ; you  are  looking  ill,  and  no 
mistake,”  such  was  the  affability  of  her  nature  that  she  replied, 

Well,  I will  just  take  the  tea  to  please  you.”  She  cries  out, 
^‘I  am  so  weary.”  Like  John.  Gilpin,  says  the  reader,  “So 
am  I.”  Before  long  she  is  reduced  to  poverty,  and  becomes  a 
governess.  Happily  for  her,  “ children,  as  a rule,  worship  the 
beautiful  and  reverence  the  good.”  As  she  was  both  one  and 
the  other  she  was  reverenced  and  worshipped.  She  is  not 
without  lovers.  A wicked  millionaire  offers  her  his  hand,  but 
lie  is  scornfully  rejected,  and  before  long  is  murdered.  The 
■“crowner's  quest  law”  to  which  we  are  hereupon  treated  would 
have  puzzled  even  the  First  Gravedigger  in  Hamlet,  More  ad- 
vantageous offers  are  made  her.  The  only  son  of  her  rich  em- 
ployer discovers  that  she  is  a vision  of  loveliness  and  a peerless 
queen  of  beauty  and  song.  But  his  suit  is  also  in  vain.  How- 
ever, at  last  she  is  induced  to  marry  a man,  wealthy,  indeed, 
like  the  rest,  but  quite  unworthy  of  her.  When  she  had  first 
met  him,  she  had  greeted  him  with  a respectful  bend  of  her 
graceful  head  ; but,  governess  or  not,  he  would  fall  in  love 
with  her.  He  soon  became  jealous,  his  teeth  were  at  times 
clenched,  his  brow  corrugated,  while  his  eyes  blazed  like  twin 
meteors  in  a storm-laden  sky.  She  suffered  from  nervous  de- 
bility, and  from  a certain  idiosyncrasy  that  had  tlie  remarkable 
quality  of  being  peculiar.  She  now  takes  to  sinking  on  the 
ground  unconscious  and  to  attacks  of  fever.  He  attempts  to  shoot 
her,  and,  failing  in  that,  disappears  with  their  child,  leaving  her 


destitute.  Things  go  from  bad  to  worse  for  many  a year,  till  at 
last,  when  she  is  on  the  point  of  dying  of  hunger,  they  begin  to 
mend.  The  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  the  ghost  appears  with  the 
missing  parchment  will.  The  wicked  people  get  rapidly  killed  off. 
A second  dirge-like  wail  is  heard  on  the  very  same  spot  where  the 
former  one  had  sounded.  Irene  gazes  forth  on  the  seas,  observes 
a ship  in  distress,  and  “ appears  by  intuition  to  know  ” that  on  it 
was  her  child.  Why  intuition  did  not  tell  her  that  her  husband 
was  there  also  we  are  not  informed.  The  ship  was  driven  on  the 
rocks  ; but  a well-aimed  rocket  reached  the  deck.  Out  of  novels 
the  coastguardsman  does  not  aim  at  the  deck ; but  in  them  he 
knows,  no  doubt  by  intuition,  that  no  harm  will  be  done.  The 
child  is  saved,  and  so  is  the  husband.  He  was  much  injured; 
but  our  author  has  not  punished  him  enough.  He  recovers  only 
to  be  killed  off  by  the  news  that  his  bank  has  failed,  and  his  great 
wealth  is  all  lost.  Then  the  virtuous  Captain,  who  had  remained 
a bachelor  all  this  time,  is  rewarded  by  at  last  winning  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Irene.  The  ghosts  are  all  satisfied,  and  dirge-like  wails 
are  no  longer  heard. 


THE  ANTIQVARY.* 

WE  are  not  sure  how  far  the  range  of  the  arcboeologist  has 
been  defined,  but  though  nothing  is  older  than  the  hills, 
with  the  hills  he  has  nothing  to  do  except  as  they  may  accidentally 
illustrate  some  fact  of  man’s  agency.  It  is  the  human  aspect  of  old 
things  only  that  he  considers,  and  even  that  within  limits.  If  some 
cave  in  a hillside  should  reveal  the  skeleton  of  a rude  Gaul  or 
Briton  in  company  with  the  fossil  remains  of  the  bear  and  lion 
who  once  growled  and  fought  in  the  vicinity,  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  archaeologist  would  not  leave  the  “find  ” to  the  anthro- 
pologist or  to  the  palaeontographer — that  is,  if  these  osseous  relics 
be  unaccompanied  with  weapons  of  the  chase  or  other  rude  speci- 
mens of  primeval  workmanship.  But  if  the  like  skeleton  of 
earlier  man  were  discovered  in  a barrow  or  cromlech,  with  or 
without  the  flint  hatchets,  coarse  pottery,  and  amber  beads,  the 
archceologist  would  seize  it  as  his  possession.  Even  if  the  like 
bones  should  occur  in  the  hillside  cave  in  connexion  with  hand- 
made relics  of  similar  antiquity,  they  belong  to  the  archaeologist, 
or  at  least  he  shares  in  the  interest  of  the  remains  with  the  anthro- 
pologist, while  the  hill  itself  he  leaves  to  the  geologist.  It  is 
therefore  man  and  his  accidents,  as  connected  with  the  ante- 
cedents and  history  of  civilization,  that  are  the  objects  of  his  in- 
vestigations. A glorious  landscape  belongs  to  him  only  as  it 
enshrines  some  Roman  villa  or  medieval  castle  or  abbey,  and 
though'in  going  from  one  object  to  another  he  may  pass  through 
many  miles  of  fair  country,  he  calls  not  the  “ delightful  scenery 
all  his  own”  until  he  has  reached  his  proper  cynosure.  “His 
are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his,  and  the  resplendent  rivers,” 
to  continue  the  words  of  Oowper,  when  the  mountains  are  such 
as  Athos,  with  its  old  monasteries  and  old  manuscripts,  and 
the  valleys  are  like  those  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Wye,  with  their 
ecclesiastical  and  baronial  ruins  to  add  historic  associations  to 
nature’s  work.  But  to  the  Californian  Alps,  with  their  glacial 
recesses  and  eternal  shadows,  the  Mississippi,  with  its  five  hundred 
miles  of  (modern)  “ levees,”  and  the  Yosemite,  with  its  flashing 
waterfalls  and  steaming  fountains,  he  prefers  no  present  claim, 
though  the  course  of  centuries,  with  their  added  human  influences, 
may  commend  even  these  places  to  his  attention. 

In  turning  over  the  present  volumes,  therefore,  wo  are  not 
surprised  at  the  apparent  absence  of  sympathy  with  purely  natural 
scenes,  and  at  the  little  trouble  the  antiquary  gives  himself 
about  the  destruction  of  the  most  “ precious  ” piece  of  landscape. 
The  sloping  woods  bordering  the  Avon  on  the  Somerset  side  of 
Clifton  are  now  being  turned  into  a succession  of  ugly  gaping 
quarries,  to  the  utter  devastation  of  the  scenic  attraction  of  that 
place,  and  yet  hardly  a voice  has  been  raised  in  remonstrance ; 
but  when  one  of  the  Romano-British  camps  which  crown  the 
eminences  of  the  same  woods  was  of  late  wilfully  demolished, 
there  was  loud  outcry,  and  not  unreasonably.  “Old  things  are 
passed  away,  all  things  are  become  new,”  is  a text,  indeed,  that, 
however  consolatory  with  respect  to  “ the  spiritual  city  with  all 
its  spires,”  means  literal  undoing  to  the  mundane  lover  of  things 
of  old,  and  accordingly  more  than  one  contributor  to  The 
Antiquary  raises  his  voice  against  the  spirit  of  havoc  towards 
old  remains  that  seems  everywhere  to  prevail  in  these  days  of 
improvement.  “The  Plymouth  of  the  .Armada  days,  the  Plymouth 
of  Drake  and  the  ‘ sea-dogs  ’ of  Devon,  and  even  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  has  passed  away  more  utterly  and  irrecoverably  than 
Nineveh  or  Memphis.”  This  may  be  said  with  more  or  less  abate- 
ment of  many  other  places,  and  among  them  of  Bath,  in  which, 
except  the  early  sixteenth-century  abbey,  there  are  hardly  any 
remains  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  era  of 
Wood  the  architect,  who  built  its  tine  rows  and  crescents.  But 
something  may  be  said  against  the  antiquary  himself  in  the  way 
of  spoliation,  if  not  of  the  cities  of  the  living,  of  the  abodes  of  the 
time-honoured  dead.  In  his  greed  and  grasp  of  olden  relics  he 
has  hardly  left,  or  hardly  will  leave,  an  unopened  tumulus.  The 
venerable  cemetery  on  Salisbury  Plain,  with  its  long  barrows, 
ring  barrows,  and  bell  barrows,  has  been  sacked  like  a town  after 
a siege,  and  in  musing  over  the  memorials  of  chieftains  here  laid 
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to  rest  before  Caesar’s  eagle  had  winged  his  way  to  our  coast,  our 
sentiment  is  spoiled  by  the  reflection  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
sepulchres.  Their  empty  cairns  are  now  of  less  interest , than 
would  be  the  fretted  tombs  of  sovereigns  and  senators  in  St. 
Peter’s,  Westminster,  if  the  cofHns  were  exhumed  and  the  contents 
placed  in  some  far-away  museum.  We  find,  indeed,  but  few 
references  in  these  volumes  of  The  Antiquary  to  the  fresh  opening 
of  barrows,  but  we  fear  this  is  not  because  they  have  been  lately 
spared,  but  because  they  have  been  formerly  unspared,  and  have 
become  scarce.  No  malediction  upon  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  primeval  chieftain  was  inscribed  over  his  remains,  so  that 
be  has  been  less  fortunate  than  the  author  of  Cymbeline  in  escaping 
the  Paul  Prys  of  the  grave. 

The  Antiquary  continues  its  character  of  being  an  old  curiosity 
shop,  where  antique  relics  of  all  kinds  have  been  promiscuously 
brought  together ; and  we  are  allowed  our  choice  between  Greek 
and  Roman  coinage,  chain  mail,  monumental  brasses,  twisted  iron- 
work, parish  registers,  queer  ballads,  and  gold  and  silver  plate — all 
of  which  things  are  here  respectively  dealt  with,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  and  possibly  more  important  objects  and  sub- 
jects. As  no  one  ever  thinks  of  buying  the  whole  stock  of  a 
curiosity  dealer,  so  no  one  ever  thinks  of  reading  through  “a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  past.”  We  must  therefore 
glance  at  one  paper,  pass  over  another,  and  select  a third  for  a 
little  consideration. 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  Anglican  Calendar  has  been  ex- 
tended to  twelve,  and  is  now  concluded.  As  each  month  is  full  of 
commemorative  days,  the  selection  of  particular  ones  for  notice  is 
of  course  arbitrary,  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  more 
notable  celebrations  have  been  those  descanted  upon.  St.  Swithin’s 
day  is  made  representative  of  July;  and,  if  any  sound  Protestant 
has  yet  a lingering  fancy  that  St.  Swithin  rules  the  midsummer 
weather  as  Britannia  rules  the  waves,  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  has 
arguments  to  convince  him  that  the  saint  is  the  result  of  the 
season  rather  than  the  season  of  the  saint ; or,  in  other  words,  he 
agrees  with  the  Rev.  John  Earle  “that  the  belief  in  a forty  days’ 
rain  must  date  back  to  a period  long  anterior  to  the  age  of  St. 
Swithin.”  As  his  influences  are  generally  for  copious  rain  at  the 
time  when  least  wanted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Swithin  is 
no  popular  saint ; and  that  there  are  so  few  churches  to  his  honour, 
bis  one  great  church  having  been  rather  impertinently  deprived  of 
his  name.  With  regard  to  his  traditional  interference  with 
meteorology,  Mr.  Wheatley  mentions  that  an  inquiring  person  took 
upon  himself  to  examine  the  table  of  rainfall  at  Greenwich  for  twenty 
consecutive  years,  when  he  found  that  during  that  period  there 
were  six  wet  St.  Swithin’s  days  and  fourteen  dry  ones ; also  that 
the  average  of  rainy  days  was  greater  after  the  dry  than  after  the 
wet  fifteenths  of  July.  Very  likely,  but  an  examination  of  other 
twenty  successive  years  might  have  given  a very  different  result. 
After  all,  it  is  easy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wheatley  that  “ the  so- 
called  superstition  of  our  ancestors  was  founded  upon  broad  and 
sound  generalization.” 

Even  if  St.  Swithin’s  day  is  not  the  proved  key  to  the  summer 
weather,  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  is  satisfied  that  in  the  customs  of 
Lammastide  (ist  of  August)  “we  have  the  key  to  the  whole 
system  of  ancient  agriculture.”  The  one  great  custom,  he  remarks, 
that  links  it  with  a very  remote  past  is  the  removal  of  fences  from 
lands  that  were  held  in  common  by  the  village  community,  but 
which  had  to  some  extent  been  enclosed  for  individual  proprietor- 
ship since  the  preceding  Lammastide — a custom  that  prevailed 
with  much  curious  variation  on  the  Southdowns  in  Sussex,  besides 
other  places,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  even  if  it  be  not  3'et 
extinct.  His  paper  must  be  read  as  a whole  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  his  argument  ; the  custom  at  any  rate  seems  to 
have  but  weak  connexion  with  the  reputed  meaning  of  the  word, 
which,  like  the  other  great  mass  days,  involves  a church  offering, 
whether  of  a lamb,  as  sometimes  explained,  or  of  a loaf  (Jilaf). 

Mr.  Edward  Peacock  has  a congenial  subject  in  Michaelmas. 
Multitudes  of  angels,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  are  created 
daily,  but  no  archangels.  These  are  limited  to  the  original  four 
who  first  spread  their  mighty  wings  at  the  birth  of  all  things. 
The  respect  in  which  St.  Michael  is  held,  beginning  with  Satan 
himself,  extending  to  Mahommed,  coming  down  to  John  Bunyan, 
and  continuing  to  now,  is  owing  to  his  character  as  protector  of 
the  people  of  God.  The  Devil  could  not  bring  against  him  a 
railing  accusation  when  the  two  disputed  for  the  body  of  Moses  ; 
the  enemy  of  Michael  is  the  enemy  of  God,  according  to  the 
Prophet  of  Islam ; and  it  is  curious  that  so  unsparing  a bruiser 
of  saint-worship  and  Popery  as  the  man  of  Elstow  should  make 
bis  hero  in  his  terrible  fight  with  Apollyon  call  upon  the  prince 
of  the  archangels  for  aid  ; at  least  the  winner  in  the  conflict  con- 
fesses to  have  done  so  with  success  in  his  after-paean : — 

But  Ble.ssed  Michael  helped  me,  and  I, 

By  dint  of  sword  did  quickly  make  him  fly — 

that  is,  Apollyon. 

“Curious  Corporation  Customs ” might  have  been  extended  by 
consultation  with  the  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus  of  London,  The  Cus- 
tumal  of  Sandwich,  and  The  Maire  of  Bristowe  is  Kalendar  by  Robert 
Rieart  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol  18  Edward  IV.,  the  first  and  last 
being  in  the  Camden  Society  series.  The  customs  most  apt  to 
give  rise  to  jealousy  and  opposition  outside  the  civic  authority  re- 
ferred generally  to  the  right  of  wearing  the  cap  or  bearing  the 
sword.  _ The  sword,  as  the  symbol  of  authority,  with  force  to 
maintain  it,  is  a reminiscence,  argues  Mr.  Gomme,  of  ancient 
tribal  custom,  and  we  must  retire  backward  to  the  typical  ceremony 


of  the  elecfcon  of  the  tribal  chiefs  of  primitive  communities 
to  find  its  origin  and  explanation  in  municipal  survival.  Pre- 
scriptive privilege  was  not  always  understood  in  aftertime.  Con- 
sequently on  one  occasion  (1582)  when  the  Lord  Mayor  with  hia 
escort  was,  according  to  usage,  proceeding  to  take  his  oath  outside 
the  Tower  Gate,  he  was  met  by  two  of  the  Tower  warders,  “ who 
commanded  Her  Majesty’s  sword  to  be  holden  down,  and  pressed 
violently  to  take  it  down,  but  through  the  good  discretion  of  the 
Recorder  they  were  peaceably  holden  off.”  And  later  on,  in  1633, 
when,  according  to  the  unchartered  liberty  derived  from  imme- 
morial usage,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  going  up  to  the  chancel  of  St, 
Paul’s  with  the  sword  uplifted  before  him,  a like  dispute  arose. 
But,  however  unbroken  may  be  the  chain  connecting  the  tribal 
origin  with  the  municipal  custom  of  sword-bearing,  it  can  be  found 
that  the  analogous  right  of  having  the  head  covered  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  may  have  come  from  special  grant.  The 
Mayor  of  Exeter,  for  instance,  for  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the 
city  in  defending  its  walls  against  Perkin  Warbeck,  was  allowed 
by  Henry  VII.  a cap  of  liberty  to  be  worn  by  the  sword-bearer, 
when  going  before  the  mayor,  on  all  public  occasions,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the.  king  and  of  Deity  himself.  Accordingly,  the  sword- 
bearer  does  not  (or  did  not)  take  off  his  cap  in  the  cathedral  until 
he  has  laid  down  his  sword  before  the  mayor,  close  to  the  throne 
of  the  bishop.  In  “ Some  Words  on  the  Mace,”  by  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  we  have  an  account  of  another  Corporation  weapon;  for 
until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  mace  was  a battle 
club,  though,  like  that  instrument  of  war  among  savages,  it  waa 
the  subject  of  ornamental  device,  finally  becoming  merely  decora- 
tive and  emblematic. 

The  barber’s  pole  and  basin  are  now  seert  comparatively  seldom ; 
but  at  one  time  no  greater  disgrace  could  happen  to  a member  of 
the  Barbers’  Guild  than  that  the  badge  of  his  employment  should 
be  wrested  from  him.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  “ Barber 
Surgeons  of  York,”  whose  guild-book  begins  in  i486,  a non-profi- 
cient in  his  art,  or  an  interloper  who  set  up  in  business  without 
authority,  might  have  his  basin  snatched  away  by  “ the  searchers,” 
like  Mambrino’s  helmet ; and  that,  with  other  “ sign  which  he  hath 
towards  the  street  to  s}iow  his  art,”  was  to  be  carried  to  the 
chamber  on  Ouse  Bridge,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  assessed  the  fine 
the  delinquent  was  to  pay.  Even  before  the  invention  of  the 
rotary  brush  the  barbers  claimed  to  be  men  of  science,  “ the  science 
of  Barbers  and  Chirurgeons  ” requiring  not  only  ability  in  the  use 
of  the  scissors  and  razor,  but  an  acquaintance  with  anatomy.  One 
of  the  Company,  by  the  rules  of  a.d.  1614,  was  to  be  Master  of 
Anatomy ; and  every  member  was  required  to  “ read  a lecture, 
either  in  chirurgery  or  anatomy,  to  the  whole  company  out  of 
some  author  on  chirurgery  or  anatomy,  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Master  of  Anatomy  and  by  one  of  the  searchers,”  &c. 

Had  we  space  to  speak  of  the  literary  contribntions  of  a retro- 
spective kind  in  the  volumes  before  us  we  might  select  an  excellent 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  on  “ The  Story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  in  which  the  sources  of  that  drama  are  made  clear  to  the 
reader  by  means  of  parallel  passages  taken  chiefly  from  Painter’s 
Palace  of  Pleasure  (1567)  and  Arthur  Brooke’s  poem  on  the 
“ Tragicall  Historye.”  An  article  by  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins  on 
Richard  de  Bury’s  Philobihlon  is  a good  exposition  of  that  singular 
book,  which,  notwithstanding  its  turgid  style  and  many  puerilities, 
is  penetrated  with  enthusiasm  for  its  subject,  and  is  singularly 
expressive  of  the  feelings  of  De  Bury’s  many  followers. 

Our  space  is  gone  before  we  have  touched  upon  one-half  the 
papers  we  had  noted.  But  it  is  hardly  needful  to  proceed.  The 
Antiquary,  is  a cheap  and  worthy  publication,  and  those  who  are 
fond  of  the  society  of  their  forefathers  and  of  the  study  of  the 
works  they  did  in  their  day  may  spend  some  profitable  hours  in 
turning'  over  its  handsomely  printed  pages. 


OLD-WORLD  IDYLLS.* 

HOW  difficult  it  usually  is  to  read,  and  how  impossible  to 
re-read,  the  works  of  any  contemporary  poet  who  does  not 
attain  unto  the  first  five ! Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  not  of  this 
“ small  transfigured  band  ” ; the  modesty  of  his  aim,  the  limits 
which  he  wisely  imposes  on  himself,  prevent  him  from  being 
classed  with  Mr.  Tennyson  and  klr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr, 
Swinburne,  and  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.  Yet  Mr. 
Dobson’s  charming  poems  positively  gain  by  being  read  once 
more.  Their  exquisite  and  almost  faultless  workmanship  delights 
us  afresh ; their  original,  unborrowed  sentiment ; their  pathos, 
that  commonly  is  not  pressed  too  hard ; their  wistful  appreciation 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  the  life  of  the  past ; their  humour,  their 
gaiety — all  these  appeal  to  us  anew.  Mr.  Dobson’s  little  book, 
Old-World  Idylls,  is  in  great  part  a selection  from  his  earlier 
volumes  now  out  of  print.  The  author  has  added  some  agree- 
able pieces,  and  recaptured  lines  which  had  long  been  “fugitive’^ 
in  magazines.  The  volume  is  based  on  a selection  published  in 
America,  where  Mr.  Dobson’s  pieces  go,  as  they  say,  “ the  round 
of  the  papers,”  and  where  he  has  more  honour,  perhaps,  than  in 
his  own  country.  Before  passing  to  weightier  matters,  let  us  say 
that  Old-World  Idylls  is  the  prettiest  and  daintiest  volume,  to 
our  mind,  of  the  year.  The  size  is  elzevir  octavo,  the  paper  and 
type  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  cloth  cover  does  not  “ gape  as 
fishes  newly  dead,”  like  the  covers  of  the  otherwise  graceful 

* Old-  World  Idylls.  By  Austin  Dobson.  London : Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  & Co.  1883. 
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“Parchment  Series.”  For  tlie  curious  bibliophile  a few  copies 
have  been  printed  on  large  paper,  with  a neat  woodcut  by  Mr. 
Abbey.  But  we  think  the  bibliophile  will  be  more  curious  than 
wise  if  he  does  not  prefer  the  edition  which  he  can  easily  put  in 
his  pocket. 

Mr.  Dobson’s  vein  is  that  of  a writer  of  what  are  called  veis  de 
socidte — though  the  term  here  only  applies  to  a light  and  not  too 
earnest  or  thoughtful  species  of  composition.  In  this  field  Mr. 
Dobson  has  only  one  contemporary  rival.  Without  making  odious 
comparisons,  wo  may  let  Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Dobson  sing  alter- 
nately for  the  prize  of  modern  social  eclogue. 

vIkt]  fiav  ouS’  (iXXos,  dvT]<T<TaToi  S’  iyivovro. 

But  Mr.  Dobson’s  harp  has  many  more  strings  to  it — the  old 
French  string,  and  the  mediaeval  string,  and  the  eighteenth- 
century  string,  as  well  as  those  which  thrill  to  modern  themes. 

Perhaps  the  eighteenth  century  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Dobson  is 
most  at  home.  He  knows  by  heart  the  time  of  Fielding  and 
Hogarth ; its  leisure,  its  pretty  moods  of  artificiality,  all  things 
but  its  franlc  coarseness  are  reproduced  by  its  modern  admirer. 
Mr.  Dobson  gives  us  Sophia,  perhaps  a little  more  sentimental 
than  she  was;  but  he  barely  sketches  Tom  Jones;  and  Miss 
Seagrim  is  not  even  distantly  alluded  to.  In  the  very  poem  which 
opens  Old-  World  Idylls,  “ A Dead  Letter,”  we  have  a pretty  love 
epistle  of  a maiden  of  Miss  Western’s  time, drawn  from  its  “china 
tomb  ” in  an  old  vase : — 

My  De.nr,  I don’t  think  that  I thought  of  much 
Before  we  knew  each  other,  1 and  you  ; 

And  now,  wly,  John,  your  least,  least  Finger-touch, 

Gives  me  enough  to  think  a Summer  thi'ough. 

See,  for  I send  you  Something.  There,  ’tis  gone  ! 

Look  in  this  corner, — mind  you  find  it,  John! 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Dobson’s  sentiment.  The  old 
letter,  keeping  its  green  of  undying  kindness  and  love,  is  read  by 
the  poet  in  an  ancient  garden,  where  “ mallet,  hoop,  and  ball  ” are 
lying — mallet,  hoop,  and  ball,  which  are  relics  of  ancient  history 
themselves  now,  and  as  out  of  date  as  powder  and  patches.  The 
reader  of  the  letter  makes  himself  a picture  of  its  writer  when  she. 
too,  avoit  son  tens  trepasse,  when  her  youth  was  long  passed 
over : — 

And  still  the  sweet,  half-solemn  look 
Where  some  past  thought  was  clinging. 

As  when  one  shuts  a serious  hook 
To  hear  the  thrushes  singing. 

I kneel  to  you  ! Of  those  you  were. 

Whose  kind  old  hearts  grpw  mellow, — 

Whose  fair  old  faces  grow  more  fair 
As  Point  and  Flanders  j’ellow  ; 

Whom  some  old  store  of  garnered  grief, 

I heir  placid  temples  shading. 

Crowns  like  a wreath  of  autumn  leaf 
With  tender  tints  of  fading. 

Peace  to  your  soul ! You  died  unwed — 

Despite  tliis  loving  letter. 

And  what  of  John  ? The  less  that’s  said 
Of  John,  I think,  the  better. 

Other  poems  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  “ A Gentleman  of  the 
Old  School” — suggested,  perhaps,  by  George  Eliot’s  praise  of 
leisure — the  companion  piece,  “ A Gentlewoman,”  and  the  “ Ballad 
of  Beau  Brocade,”  which  is  less  interesting,  but  a wonderfully  clever 
piece  of  poetical  archteology.  Beau  Brocade  frequented  Bagshot 
Heath  when 

People  of  rank  to  correct  their  tone 
Went  out  of  town  to  Marybone. 

In  his  reproductions  of  the  French  life  of  his  favourite  century 
Mr.  Dobson  proves  himself  le  Parny  des  fnmilles,  possessing  a harm- 
less grace  and  liveliness  within  the  most  decorous  limits.  Perhaps 
“Une  Marquise  ” is  a trifle  too  long,  but  the  most  cruel  critic 
could  find  little  fault  with  the  blameless  “ Story  of  Rosina,”  a story 
of  a casual  love  of  Boucher  the  painter — “ Rose-water  Raphael, 
en  coTjdeur  de  rose.”  Perhaps  the  allusion  to  the  guillotine  at  the 
end  rather  forces  the  note.  The  French  Revolution,  after  all,  was 
not  the  consequence  of  noble  ladies  coming  between  pretty  little 
girls  and  their  landscape-painters. 

“ Proverbs  in  Porcelain  ” (by  Proverbs  we  are  to  understand 
Proverbes)  charm  us  less  than  most  of  Mr.  Dobson’s  work.  They 
are  little  dialogues  in  rhyme,  so  delicate,  airy,  and  finished  as  none 
but  himself  could  have  constructed.  We  read  and  admire,  and 
even  wonder  at  the  exquisiteness  of  the  art,  and  yet  the  “ Proverbs  ” 
are,  necessarily  perhaps,  rather  attenuated  in  their  gracefulness. 
The  best,  we  think,  and  the  most  substantial  of  these  pretty  trifles 
is  “ Good-night,  Babette.” 

“ Vignettes  in  Rhyme  ” are  excellent  and  extremely  varied.  The 
picture  in  verse  of  the  Doctor’s  room  where  his  patients  weary  and 
wait,  with  the  and  Jones  on  “ Muscular  Decay  ” for  com- 

panions, cannot  well  be  surpassed  in  verse  or  prose.  Then  the 
childish  idyl,  watched  by  a sentimental  patient  through  the 
Doctor’s  grimy  window  panes,  makes  a capital  relief.  The 
“ Autumn  Idyll”  is  a wonderfully  melodious  and  modern  imitation 
of  Theocritus.  The  “ Garden  Idyll  ” ends  with  a slight  approach 
to  the  facetiousness  of  Bon  Gaultier,  a style  which  is  not  Mr. 
Dobson’s.  Happily  but  one  or  two  examples,  “ The  Love  Letter  ” 
namely,  “ The  Misogynist,”  and  “ To,  Lydia  Languish,”  occur  in 
this  selection,  and  we  could  wish  them  omitted.  “ A Virtuoso,” 
though  in  a vein  so  remote  from  Mr.  Dobson’s  usual  mood  as 
satire,  is  excellent.  One  might  almost  attribute  it  to  the  author 
of  “My  Last  Duchess,”  if  Mr.  Browning  practised  this  delicate 


brilliancy  of  touch.  Mr.  Dobson’s  translations  of  Horace  (into  old 
French  forms,  villanelle,  rondeau,  and  ballade)  are  more  excellent 
because  they  contain  more  of  Horace  than  the  modern  imitations. 
Did  space  permit  we  would  willingly  quote  the  whole  of  “ In 
Cupid’s  Alley  ” for  the  sake  of  its  quaintness  and  tripping  lyrical 
measure.  Two  stanzas  must  serve  as  a specimen : — 

And  sometimes  one  to  one  will  dance. 

And  think  of  one  behind  her ; 

And  one  by  one  will  stand,  percluincc, 

Yet  look  all  ways  to  find  her ; 

Some  seek  a partner  with  a sigh, 

Some  win  him  with  a sally  ; 

And  some,  they  know  not  how  n.or  why. 

Strange  fate  ! — of  “ Cupid’s  Alley.” 

And  some  will  dance  an  age  or  so 
Who  came  tor  half  a minute  ; 

And  some,  who  like  the  game,  will  go 
Before  they  well  begin  it ; 

And  some  will  vow  they’re  “danced  to  death,” 

Who  (somehow)  always  rally  ; 

Strange  cures  are  wrought  (mine  author  saith). 

Strange  cures! — in  “Cupid’s  Alley.” 

A group  of  three  pieces — “ The  Child  Musician,”  “ The  Cradle,” 
and  “ Before  Sedan  ” — are  examples  of  serious  pathos,  and  are 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Dobson’s  verses.  They  are  cer- 
tainly very  touching  ; but,  for  our  own  part,  we  prefer  the  delightful 
pensive  melody  of  “ A Song  of  Four  Seasons  ” to  anything  even 
in  this  pleasant  volume.  “The  Death  of  Procris,”  and  “ The 
Prayer  of  the  Swine  to  Circe  ” are  classical  pieces  in  the  Spenserian 
metre,  to  our  mind  not  quite  successful.  They  show  little 
imagination,  little  power  of  re-creating  a familiar  situation  and 
making  it  new.  “ The  fair  disastrous  daughter  of  the  sun  ” is, 
however,  an  admirable  line,  and  in  itself  a study  of  Circe.  Homer, 
very  properly,  does  not  attempt  to  tell  us  how  the  companions  of 
Odysseus  felt  when  they  were  swine,  and  Mr.  Dobson  cannot  ex- 
pect to  know  more  about  the  matter  than  Homer.  “ The  Sick 
Man  and  the  Birds  ” more  than  atones  for  the  chance  failure  of 
the  classical  piece,  and  we  confess  that  we  have  a great  liking  for 
studies  somewhat  influenced,  we  think,  by  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Rossetti  and  the  earlier  manner  of  Mr.  Morris.  The  verses  to 
which  we  refer  are  “ A Song  of  Angiola  in  Heaven  ” and  “ The 
Dying  of  Tanneguy  du  Bois.”  “ Ars  Victrix”  is  the  best  para- 
phrase (translation  being  impossible)  of  Theophile  Gautier’s  poem 
that  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  in  English.  * 

Mr.  Dobson’s  volume  ends  with  a few  of  his  essays  in  the  “ Old 
French  Forms,”  which  he  manages  incomparably  better  than  any 
one  else  in  England  or  America.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Dobson’s 
wonderful  tact  in  adapting  these  forms  to  the  translation  of 
Horace,  we  quote  his  “ Leuconoe  ” : — 

“ TU  NE  QUAESIEBJS.” 

(villanelle.) 

Seek  not,  O Maid,  to  know 
(Alas  ! unblest  the  trying  !) 

When  thou  and  I must  go. 

No  lore  of  stars  can  show. 

What  shall  be,  vainly  prying, 

Seek  not,  0 Maid,  to  know. 

Will  Jove  long  years  bestow  ? — 

Or  is’t  with  this  one  dvdng. 

That  thou  and  I must  go  ; 

Now, — when  the  great  winds  blow. 

And  waves  the  reef  are  plying  ? . . 

Seek  not,  0 Maid,  to  know. 

Bather  let  clear  wine  flow, 

On  no  vain  hope  relying  ; 

AVhen  thou  and  I must  go 

Lies  dark  ; — then  be  it  so. 

Now, — nour,  churl  Time  is  flying; 

Seek  not,  O Maid,  to  know 
When  thou  and  I must  go. 

His  “ Prodigals,”  though  irregular,  is  the  first  untranslated 
modern  English  ballade  we  remember  having  seen.  But  why 
does  Mr.  Dobson,  of  all  people,  permit  “ irregularity  ” in  so  many 
of  his  refrains,  as  in  the  refrain  of  the  ringing  and  spirited  “ Ballade 
of  the  Armada,”  in  the  “ Ballade  of  Imitation,”  and  in  one  or  two 
villanelles  ? The  “ Chant  Royal,'’  excellent  as  it  is,  would  be  better 
if  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  rhymes  were  more  varied  ; “ bide  ” and 
“ might  ” are  too  assonant,  for  example,  to  come  so  near  each 
other.  However,  this  is  seeking  knots  in  a reed.  Mr.  Dobson 
announces  as  “ in  preparation  ” a new  volume,  “ At  the  Sign  of 
the  Lyre.”  The  sooner  the  constellation  of  the  lyre  swims  into 
our  ken,  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased.  It  will  be  odd,  indeed, 
if  Mr  Dobson’s  verses  in  their  pleasant  new  casket  do  not  win  him 
many  readers  who  can  value  the  rare  qualities  of  gaiety,  humour, 
pathos,  and  skill,  in  which  he  is  unsurpassed,  and  all  but  un- 
rivalled— the  harmless  Prior  of  the  generation. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  COLONIES.* 

THE  very  important  volume  of  the  English  Citizen  series  which 
deals  with  Colonies  and  Dependencies  has  been  entrusted  to 
most  capable  hands,  as,  it  is  fair  to  say,  have  most  of  the  volumes, 

* The  English  Citizen — Colonies  and  Dependencies.  By  J.  S.  Cotton  and 
E.  J.  Payne.  J.ondon : Macmillan  & Co. 

Donds  of  Disunion.  Bv  C.  J.  Eowe.  London  : Longmans  & Co. 
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though  hy  no  means  all.  With  a single  exception,  to  be  mentioned 
resently,  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Payne  (the  former  of  whom  takes 
ndia  to  himself,  while  the  tatter  deals  with  the  Colonies  proper) 
have  observed  with  great  accuracy  the  two  main  conditions  on 
which  the  value  of  such  books  depends.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
furnishing  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  positive  information 
in  the  clearest  and  most  succinct  fashion.  The  second  is  the  rigid 
avoidance  of  merely  controversial  points.  In  regard  to  these  Mr. 
Payne  may  be  acquitted  of  even  a shadow  of  transgression,  the 
nearest  approach  to  burning  questions  which  he  permits  him- 
self being  (as  far  as  we  have  noticed)  the  guarded  statement 
that  the  election  by  the  Colonies  of  members  to  sit  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  “ would  probably  in  no  way  strengthen 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.”  He  has,  indeed,  a subject  which 
might  dispense  any  one  but  a glutton  of  argument  from  digress- 
ing into  it  in  order  to  find  himself  something  to  do.  To  give 
in  seventy  pages  or  so  a sketch  of  the  Colonies  of  England,  and 
of  their,  in  most  cases  brief,  but  in  almost  all  interesting,  his- 
tory, to  distinguish  their  varied  and  complex  forms  of  actual 
government  and  political  relation  to  the  mother-country,  is  any- 
thing but  an  easy  task.  Mr.  Payne  has  discharged  it  with  great 
knowledge,  industry,  and  ability,  avoiding  the  superfluous,  and 
selecting  the  necessary  with  a great  deal  of  judgment,  and  furnish- 
ing his  information  with  much  precision  and  clearness. 

The  positive  part  of  this  encomium  may  be  extended  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction  to  the  first,  the  longest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  book — Mr.  Cotton’s  chapters  on  India.  Here 
the  competence  of  the  writer  for  dealing  with  his  subject  is  already 
assured,  for  Mr.  Cotton,  if  we  mistake  not,  besides  having  held  an 
appointment  in  India,  was  long  engaged  on  Dr.  Hunter’s  official 
Indian  Gazetteer,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  subject  at  his  fingers’  ends.  Indeed, 
any  reader,  even  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  would  pretty  soon 
be  aware  that  his  author  was  not  dealing  with  the  matter 
for  the  first  time.  There  is  a certain  ease  and  security  of  treat- 
ment which  is  very  rarely  attained  even  by  the  most  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  compiler  who  has  had  to  get  his  materials 
together  specially  and  for  the  first  time.  In  each  of  the  various 
divisions  of  his  subject — its  geography,  ethnography,  and  history, 
which  form  one  chapter  ; its  political  divisions  which  form  another; 
the  machinery  of  its  administration  under  various  aspects  which  is 
^successively  treated — he  shows  a complete  mastery  of  his  facts  and 
a very  considerable  power  of  communicating  them.  In  respect  of 
this  part  of  the  book  there  is  hardly  more  than  one  complaint  to 
make;  and  that  is  that  the  new-fangled  spelling  of  Indian  names 
that  rank  in  English  vocabulary — a spelling  which  might  at  least 
be  confined  to  documents  where  pedantry  is  licensed  by  officialism — 
makes  its  appearance,  and  that  the  hapless  reader  is  confronted 
with  a strange  animal  called  a “ Great  Mughal  ” and  other  mon- 
strosities of  the  kind.  However,  a contributor  to  the  work  above 
mentioned  could  hardly  be  expected  to  abandon  a practice  in 
which  he  must  have  been  regularly  trained,  and  though  the 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture is  annoying  enough,  we  could  very  easily  forgive  Mr. 
Cotton  for  it.  He  is  less  pardonable  for  his  transgression 
of  the  second  rule  which  has  been  laid  down  above,  and 
in  this  respect  his  zeal  has  certainly  led  him  astray.  The  writer 
of  a brief  handbook  to  India  is  perfectly  entitled  to  cherish  a dream 
of  restoring  India  to  the  Indians,  even  though  he  himself,  with  a 
creditable  adherence  to  historic  truth,  has  pointed  out  that 
“India”  is  a geographical  expression,  and  that  “the  Indians” 
exist  as  a people  nowhere  and  nohow.  He  may  be  enthusi- 
astic, if  he  likes,  for  Lord  Kipon’s  policy,  may  consider  that  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  people  is  the  sole  justification  for  our 
rule  and  presence  in  India,  and  may  in  other  ways  ignore  his  own 
statement,  made  once  more  with  that  historical  good  faith  which 
redeems  a good  deal  of  political  heresy,  that  “ the  Empire  of  India 
was  won  by  the  sword,  and  rests  on  the  sword.”  But  what  we 
contend  is  that,  whether  he  is  of  this  opinion  or  of  the  opposite,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  put  either  or  to  argue  for  either  in  such  a book 
as  this.  He  may  mention  the  opposing  theories  of  the  subject  as 
part  of  its  literature  and  details,  but  he  should  maintain  within 
the  covers  of  his  handbook  a rigid  impartiality.  This  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Mr.  Cotton  does.  ' To  the  initiated  it  is  clear 
from  the  first,  and  at  the  last  it  must  be  clear  even  to  the 
novice,  that  he  writes  as  a partisan  of  a certain  political 
theory.  Those  who  hold  the  theory  diametrically  opposite  to  his 
are  not  at  all  anxious  to  hinder  the  publication  of  arguments 
and  maxims  which,  without  bumptiousness,  they  feel  that  they 
have  quite  fire  enough  within  them  to  burn  up.  But  such 
arguments  and  maxims  should  be  published  in’  proper  places,  and 
a series  of  this  kind  is,  we  contend,  not  the  proper  place.  We 
should  equally  object  to  a diatribe  against  the  Ilbert  Bill  and  to  a 
panegyric  on  the  methods  of  government  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
These  books  are  simply  books  of  reference  ; and  though,  no  doubt, 
there  is  much  difference  in  degree,  we  can  discern  but  little  dif- 
ference of  kind  between  the  intermixture  of  partisan  polemics 
with  them  and  the  affixing  by  the  useful  servants  of  the  public 
who  compile  “Dod”  and  similar  books  of  laudatory  or  objur- 
gatory comment  on  the  political  views  of  the  personages  they 
mention. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  second  book  on  our  list,  a 
certain  niSws-  seizes  us  for  having  found  fault  with  Mr.  Cotton. 
His  political  views  are,  we  think,  mistaken,  and  they  are,  we  are 
sure,  in  this  particular  instance  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  But 
Mr.  Cotton  puts  them  like  a reasonable  being,  and  in  a manner  which 


shows  that  he  comprehends  the  possibility  of  reasonable  beings  dif- 
fering with  him.  In  his  queerly-named  Bonds  of  Disunion  Mr. 
C.  J.  Rowe  certainly  disentitles  himself  to  any  such  praise  aa 
this.  It  is  not  very  long  since  we  reviewed  a little  book  of  Mr. 
Rowe’s  on  "Victorian  politics,  in  which  process  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  showing,  from  Mr.  Rowe’s  own  facts,  figures,  and  arguments, 
how  great  and  serious  and  irremovable  the  drawbacks  of  demo- 
cracy are.  In  that  book,  however,  though  he  did  not  hide  his  own 
Radical  and  democratic  politics,  Mr.  Rowe,  a few  slips  and  flings 
excepted,  wrote  moderately  enough.  In  Bonds  of  Disunion  he 
writes  in  a fashion  which  we  fear  will  cause  his  enemies,  if  he  has 
any,  not  a little  amusement.  “ Bonds  of  Disunion”  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Rowe,  the  various  measures  taken  in  times  past  by  English 
statesmen  and  Governments  to  connect  the  colonies  tightly 
with  the  home-country — measures  which  he  holds  to  have  had  an  ex- 
actly contrary  effect.  This  is  an  arguable  theory  enough,  and  persons 
of  a very  different  way  of  thinking  from  Mr.  Rowe’s  may  admit  that 
a loose  rein  and  an  easy  bit  are  5far  better  than  a tight  bridle  and 
a jaw-breaking  curb  for  managing  the  fidgetty  steeds  called 
colonies.  But  the  establishment  of  this  intelligible  doctrine 
is  by  no  means  Mr.  Rowe’s  object.  His  own  choice  language 
must  be  borrowed  in  order  to  show  what  that  object  is.  Put 
generally,  Mr.  Rowe’s  theory  is  that  a fiendish  oligarchy  de- 
liberately tried  to  ruin  or  superciliously  conspired  to  neglect 
the  Colonies.  In  order  to  establish  this  position,  he  gives  a con- 
siderable sketch  of  home  politics,  one  not  inconsiderable  of 
Canada,  and  an  almost  complete  history  of  the  Australian  settle- 
ments. The  way  in  which  this  is  done  can  only  be  indicated  by 
quotations — paraphrase  would  be  incredible,  unless  it  were  quite 
inadequate.  According  to  Mr.  Rowe,  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land before  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  “ oligarchical  despotism 
gaudily  decked  out  with  a similitude  of  free  institutions.”  At  a 
later  time  “ the  course  of  landowning  monopoly  was  at  one  stroke 
transplanted  to  the  soil  of  the  antipodes.”  Members  of  both  Houses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  were  “ unprincipled  lawmakers,” 
“ wealthy  monopolists,”  “ ever  ready  to  live  on  the  people, 
to  spunge  on  the  people,  and  to  persecute  the  people,”  “ fraud- 
ulently filching  from  them  their  wages,”  &c.  “ The  rule  of  a 

landowning  oligarchy  had  promoted  the  growth  of  crime.”  To 
make  a prominent  colonist  a baronet  is  an  outrage  which  suggests 
to  Mr.  Rowe  the  reflection  that  “eldest  sons,  aristocratic  customs, 
and  class  hatreds  are  the  injuries  which  England  still  has  it  in 
her  power  to  inflict  on  the  colonies.”  Finally,  the  defence  of 
colonial  unmannerliness  is  so  irresistibly  comic,  that,  long  as  it  is, 
it  must  be  quoted : — 

Of  courtesy,  the  courtesy  that  obscures  the  plain  meaning  of  ordinary 
language,  the  veneer  that  conceals  the  hidden  thought  and  gives  colour  to 
a false  seulinient,  there  is  in  European  States  enough  and  to  spare,  and  in 
the  Australasian  colonies  a very  meagre  supplj’.  But  these  sesthetic  re- 
finements are  scarcely  proof  of  excellence  in  political  arrangements,  or 
even  of  the  absence  of  corruption.  They  are  rather  indicative  of  the 
absorption  of  power  by  a leisure  class,  versed  exclusively  in  the  amenities 
of  discourse,  than  significant  of  the  healthy  participation  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  government  of  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  popular, 
energetic,  and  earnest  representatives. 

It  was  during  the  period  when  parliamentary  eloquence  in  England  was 
most  plentifully  besprinkled  with  classical  tropes  and  similes,  when  polish 
of  language  and  stjde  were  the  convenient  substitutes  for  profundity  of 
thopght  or  depth  of  sympathy  with  popular  needs,  that  corruption  and 
jobbery  ran  their  greatest  riot.  Language,  not  legislation,  assertion  of 
privilege,  not  performance  of  a delegated  duty,  were  the  chief  requisites 
for  parliamentary  success  ; and  corruption  in  all  things,  not  correction  of 
abuses,  was  the  invariable  object  to  which  the  struggles  of  everyday 
political  life  were  directed.  How  could  it  he  otherwise  when  all  power 
and  all  influence  were  monopolised  by  a small  but  rapacious  clique  ? 

The  more  limited  the  basis  of  representation,  the  less  limited  is  the 
monarchy  of  a ruling  class  composed  of  men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  whose 
guiding  principle  is  the  preservation  of  their  own  narrow  monopoly  of  the 
right  to  misrule.  The  more  pronounced  their  general  tone  of  courtesy, 
the  less  likely  is  it  that  they  concern  themselves  with  discussing  questions 
of  popular  reform  ; for  as  soon  as  they  do  this,  violent  language  is  sure  to 
take  the  place  of  studied  courtliness  of  expression. 

The  severest  possible  exposure  of  language  of  this  sort  is  simply 
to  quote  it.  No  man  who  writes  in  such  a temper  can  possibly 
be  expected  to  handle  the  difficult  and  complicated  questions 
of  politics  here  approached  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  examine  Mr.  Rowe’s  specific  charges 
against  the  colonial  government  of  the  last  century,  further  than  to 
say  that  his  account,  not  destitute  of  knowledge  or  of  occasional 
glimpses  of  ability,  is  so  warped  by  prejudice  and  flawed  by 
paralogism  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  He  himself  says  some- 
where, in  the  most  favourable  sentence  he  accords  to  the  hapless 
English  governing  classes,  that  “ their  failings  were  more  due  to 
an  entire  absence  of  sympathy  with  national  requirements  than  to 
deficiency  in  reasoning  powers.”  Hard  as  it  may  be  to  conceive 
it,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Rowe’s  failings  are  more  due 
to  a furious  prejudice  which  amounts  almost  to  political  madness 
than  to  initial  deficiency  in  reasoning  powers.  He  could  in  his 
former  book  argue  logically  and  well  about  such  a point  as  Free- 
trade  or  as  Chinese  immigration.  But  here  his  desire  to  heap  up 
an  overwhelming  indictment  against  our  “ unprincipled  law- 
makers” blinds  him  to  the  commission  of  the  most  enormous 
inconsistencies.  In  one  place  he  accuses  the  Home  Govern- 
ment of  encouraging  “aristocratic  emigration”  to  Australia; 
yet  he  is  not  in  one  place  but  i^assim  reviling  it  at  the  same  time 
for  sending  out  only  convicts  and  the  lowest  of  the  people.  He  is 
almost  beside  himself  with  rage  at  the  policy  of  transportation, 
yet  he  sees  in  the  societies  which  were  the  product  of  that  policy 
— not  merely  now,  but  thirty  years  ago — models  of  political  and 
social  progress.  Political  and  social  mistakes  which  were  at  the 
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time  peculiar  neither  to  aristocracies  nor  to  England,  which  any 
fair-minded  historian  can  see  to  have  been  honest  errors  honestly 
unlearnt  by  experience,  are  charged  as  deliberate  crimes  on  the 
head  of  the  luckless  land-owning  monopolists.  In  short,  there  is 
simply  a total  absence  of  political  sanity  in  the  book ; and,  con- 
venient as  is  the  handle  which  it  gives,  partisan  feelings  must  give 
way  in  any  reader  of  ordinary  generosity  to  pity  at  the  spectacle 
of  a man  possessing  earnestness,  information,  and  even  ability 
above  the  average,  but  utterly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  in- 
tellectual senses  by  an  animosity  as  unreasoning  as  that  of  the  bull 
to  the  red  rag. 


ONCE  MOEE.« 

The  author  of  Once  More  has  made  an  almost  fatal  mistake 
in  the  arrangement  of  her  collection  of  stories.  She  has 
placed  the  only  two  bad  stories  first  in  order,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  approach  the  better  part  of  the  book  thoroughly 
prejudiced  against  her.  The  two  stories  “ Wild  Jack  ” and  “ Poll 
Miles  ” are  indeed  so  foolish  and  jejune  in  style  and  matter  that 
it  is  almost  incredible  but  that  the  ordinary  reader,  after  having 
waded  through  them,  would  throw  down  the  book  in  despair.  Only 
one  wrecked,  or  in  small  country  taverns,  would  conceivably  be 
likely  to  proceed.  Reviewers  are  of  course  known  to  be  the  most 
conscientious  of  mortal  men.  They  never  criticize  a work  without 
having  read  every  syllable  it  contains.  The  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment we  have  pointed  out  will  not  therefore  prejudice  Lady 
Margaret  Majendie’s  critics ; for  they,  possessed  by  that  higher 
sense  of  duty  which  always  inspires  them,  will  sternly  proceed  to 
the  dreaded  task  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  book.  Their  virtue 
will  be  rewarded.  Instead  of  the  emptiness  and  dulness  they 
feared,  they  will  find  that  after  the  two  “ Stories  of  the  Past  ” come 
a pleasant  series  of  “ Stories  of  the  Present.”  These  no  one  need 
regret  reading ; they  are  bright  and  well  written,  the  conversations 
are  lively,  and  the  plots  are  neatly  and  amusingly  constructed. 
To  return,  however,  to  one  of  the  “ Stories  of  the  Past.”  The  follow- 
ing is  a not  unfavourable  example  of  the  style  in  which  the  story 
of  Wild  Jack — the  most  gentlemanlike  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
road,  a person  in  whose  composition  all  that  was  not  Turpin  was 
Grandison — is  narrated.  John  Johnstone,  it  may  be  premised,  is 
one  of  Wild  Jack  the  highwayman’s  many  aliases  : — 

The  scene  was  worthy  of  Watteau’s  brush — the  sun  just  sinking  behind 
the  orchard  trees,  gilding  the  edge  of  each  leaf,  shone  on  the  dark  red  of 
John  Johnstone’s  dress,  warmed  the  sombre  hue  of  fair  Betty’s  Lincoln 
green,  and  played  on  the  blue  and  primrose  of  Mistress  Mary’s  flower-like 
costume.  [If  we  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Pater  once  called  some  one  a “ flower- 
like 3'oung  man.”  Yet  the  epithet  seems  always  a little  enigmatical.]  It 
was  a fair  picture,  and  no  eye  could  rest  on  a goodlier  couple  than  the  tall 
lithe  j'oung  man,  and  the  noble  maiden. 

Mistress  Mary  to  her  maid  described  the  new  comer  thus  : — “ He  is  tall, 
Deborah,  verj'  tall ; slight,  but  with  shoulders  of  great  breadth,  and  a 
square  neck — one  would  say  that  his  strength  was  herculean.  His  eyes 
are  dark  blue,  his  nose  a trifle  arched,  brows  thick  and  square,  a sweet 
mouth — a very  sweet  mouth — but  wondrous  stern  all  the  same.  But  his 
manners,  Deborah,  and  his  curling  dark  hair,  just  slightly  dashed  with 
powder — his  manners  are  perfect  ! his  hair  is  divine  1 Heigh-ho, 
Deborah  ! ” 

Lady  Margaret  Majendie  does  not  date  her  story,  so  we  cannot 
discover  whether  she  is  right  in  saying,  “ slightly  dashed  with 
powder.”  Count  Kaunitz,  when  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  between  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  is  always  allowed  to  have  been  the  sole 
inventor  of  this  fashion.  His  method  was  to  have  a powder-box 
violently  shaken  in  the  powdering-room,  so  that  the  air  was  quite 
dusty.  He  then  inserted  his  head  into  the  room,  for  a few 
seconds  exposing  it  to  the  fine  shower  of  powder.  We  wonder  if 
Mr.  John  Johnstone  pursued  this  plan. 

“ Uncle  George’s  Will  ” is  a very  well-told  story,  and  might 
easily  be  made  into  a play  suitable  for  amateur  acting.  The 
spirited  dialogue  would  hardly  require  alteration;  while  the 
double  mistaken  identity  would  be  amusing  if  well  played.  If 
successfully  arranged,  it  need  not  fear  comparison  with  its  famous 
predecessor  of  like  title.  Mollie  is  the  heroine.  Her  uncle 
George  leaves  her  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  condition 
that  she  marries  her  cousin  Stephen,  an  officer  in  India  whom 
she  has  never  seen.  If  she  does  not  marry  him,  the  money  is  to 
go  to  a hospital.  Of  course  Miss  Mollie  positively  refuses,  and  of 
course  her  family  as  positively  insist  that  she  shall  accept  the 
conditions  of  the  will.  A managing  aunt  invites  the  heroine 
to  stay  with  her,  and  she  undertakes  to  bring  the  cousins 
together  and  make  the  match.  The  Indian  officer-cousin 
does  not  arrive  in  England  for  a fortnight ; so  Mollie 
agrees  to  go  to  her  aunt  for  that  time,  firmly  declaring 
that  she  will  leave  the  day  before  the  obnoxious  suitor 
arrives.  She  arrives  at  the  aunt’s,  and,  being  tired,  is  sent  up- 
stairs to  rest.  Now  the  plot  thickens ; for,  owing  to  a mistake, 
the  cousin  Stephen  comes  unexpectedly.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  young  officer’s  first  words  are  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  marrying  his  cousin  and  taking  the  money.  What- 
ever the  young  lady’s  feelings  may  be,  he  is  not  going  to  marry 
for  money.  He  finally  says  that  he  will  not  even  see  her,  and 
shall  certainly  start  before  the  17th — the  day  he  thinks  she  is 
' 
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coming.  The  managing  aunt  is  in  despair;  a meeting  of  this 
kind,  which  both  will  tbink  planned,  will  be  quite  fatal  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  family.  A happy  accident  shows  a means  of  escape. 
The  male  cousin  in  talking  shows  that  he  is  not  very  sure  about 
bis  cousins’  names,  and  thinks  Amelia  is  the  one  he  is  wanted  to 
marry,  and  that  she  is  dark.  The  aunt  catches  at  this,  and 
presently  mentions  that  Amelia’s  sister  Mollie  is  staying  in  the 
house,  and  that  Amelia  is  coming  on  the  17th.  Fortunately  the 
male  cousin,  though  known  to  the  family  and  called  in  the  will 
Stephen,  answers  familiarly  to  the  name  of  Charlie.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  difficulty  in  deceiving  Miss  Mollie  likewise.  Of  course  the 
two  cousins  thus  brought  together  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  The 
time  draws  near  the  17th,  and  either  cousin  prepares  for  flight.  The 
hero  at  last  reaches  the  proposing  point ; but  an  accident  prevents 
the  heroine  accepting  him  on  the  spot.  Before  there  can  be 
another  meeting  the  whole  family  attack  Miss  Mollie,  and  point 
out  to  her  the  folly  of  marrying  a man  without  a penny  and  of 
throwing  away  200,000/.  Miss  Mollie,  after  many  tears,  yields, 
says  she  will  stay  over  the  17  th,  and  will  marry  the  horrible 
Stephen.  She  carries  out  this  resolution  by  avoiding,  and  finally 
refusing,  Charlie.  He,  becoming  desperate  at  his  disappointment, 
goes  to  his  aunt,  and  announces  that  he  has  changed  his  mind,  that 
he  will  stay  over  the  17th,  and  will  marry  Amelia.  The  denouement 
may  be  imagined.  The  reluctant  meeting  of  the  cousins,  their 
delight  and  surprise,  and  their  forgiveness  of  the  matchmaker,  are 
all  set  out ; and  any  one  who  wants  a bright,  pleasant  story  had 
better  turn  to  “ Uncle  George’s  Will  ” in  the  original.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  two  stories  of  French  life — “ Au  Pair  ” 
and  “ A French  Speculation  ” — which  contain  many  true  and  well- 
drawn  pictures  of  provincial  life  in  France.  The  author  must 
evidently  have  observed  at  first-hand.  The  sketch  of  the  speculative 
landlord,  and  his  belief  that  a theatre  is  what  is  wanted  to  make 
his  houses  let,  will  appeal  to  any  who  know  the  manners  of  the 
bourgeois  landlord. 

“ Au  Pair  ” is  the  story  of  a girl  who,  brought  up  in  wealth 
and  luxury,  is  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  a well-to-do  London  doctor,  who  has  not  saved.  At  first 
she  goes  to  live  with  her  cousin  and  his  mother,  who  have  a farm 
in  the  country.  Her  cousin  is,  of  course,  in  love  with  the  penniless 
orphan,  and  of  course  she  does  not  return  his  affection.  To  escape 
his  addresses,  and  also  from  a feeling  of  independence,  she  goes 
out  as  a governess,  and  chooses  a French  family  in  the  Pyrenees 
who  have  advertised  for  a governess  who  is  to  live  au  pair.  The 
great  ugly  house  to  which  she  goes  that  opens  straight  off  the 
village  street  is  well  described.  She  is  at  first  very  homesick ; 
but  the  members  of  the  family  are  all  very  good  to  her,  and  she 
soon  becomes  reconciled.  The  denouement  is  not  very  exciting ; 
the  young  governess  falls  in  love  with  the  youngest  son  of  the  family,, 
and  he  with  her.  The  old  people  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  of  a 
marriage  without  a dot,  and  so  withhold  their  consent  unless  a suit- 
able one  is  provided.  They  accordingly  write  to  the  heroine’s  cousin, 
proposing  that  he  shall  portion  his  kinswoman.  Being  a youth  of 
heroic  benevolence — after  ascertaining  that  the  young  lady’s 
passion  is  no  transient  fancy,  and  that  the  young  man  is  unobjection- 
able— he  does  actually  provide  a sufficient  sum  of  money,  and 
enables  the  woman  he  loves  to  marry  his  rival.  Could  anything 
be  more  inhumanly  unselfish  .P  The  picture  of  the  quiet  hourgeoise 
family,  with  their  little  money-grubbing  ways,  and  of  the  strange 
mixture  of  selfishness  and  kindness  of  heart,  charity,  and 
parsimony  to  be  found  in  it,  is  well  drawn.  It  would  hardly  have 
seemed  a French  family  if  one  married  son  and  his  children  had 
not  lived  wdth  the  old  people  in  perfect  accord,  as  they  are  re- 
presented doing  in  “ Au  Pair.” 

In  the  “ Stories  of  the  Future  ” the  author  tells  of  what 
is  likely  to  happen  in  a house  of  a lady  and  gentleman  helps, 
and  in  a contested  election  where  the  candidates  are  of  oppo- 
site sexes.  As  may  be  imagined  in  either  case.  Love  con- 
trives to  find  out  the  way ; in  one  case  to  break  up  a whole  house- 
hold, and  in  another  to  console  a defeated  candidate.  The 
following  quotation  will  show  the  sort  of  conversation  that  may 
be  expected  in  the  kitchen  when  the  footmen  and  still-room 
maids  are  persons  of  liberal  education  and  high  lineage.  The 
cook,  not  a lady-help,  is  talking  to  the  footman,  a gentleman- 
help  : — 

“ I have  done  my  work,  and  am  come  to  help  in  the  kitchen.” 

“ We  want  no  help  in  the  kitchen,  sir.” 

“ I took  the  situation  on  the  understanding  that  I might  help  in  the 
kitchen.” 

“ Well,  take  and  rub  down  them  dressers  ; but  who’s  a doin’  of  j'our 
work  ?” 

“ Macdown.  I’ve  done  everything  for  him  for  the  last  week,  as  he 
wanted  to  finish  his  article  for  the  ‘ Quarterlj',’  and  now  he  is  taking  my 
dut}’.  One  good  turn  deserves  another,”  and  he  began  to  scrub  lustilj'. 

“ I suppose  you  have  not  yet  told  Gwendoline  the  sad  and  painful  history 
of  your  reduced  circumstances  ?”  said  Mary  in  a low  voice. 

“ No,  she  won’t  speak  or  take  any  notice  of  me,  so  I won’t  speak  to  her 
till  she  comes  and  asks  me  in  the  pantr^'.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ I won’t.” 

“ You  are  very  blind.” 

He  would  have  said  something  eagerlj’,  but  she  went  away. 

It  may  be  said  in  explanation  that  Mary  is  still-room  maid, 
Gwendoline  kitchen-maid  ; both  are  lady-helps.  Gwendoline  “ has 
gone  out  ” in  order  to  forget  an  affair  of  the  heart,  while  Mary  is 
the  daughter  of  a ruined  clergyman,  apparently  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate men  who  “are  reluctantly  compelled  to  die  while  in 
occupation  of  their  glebe.” 

The  other  “ Story  of  the  Future” is  more  serious.  The  scene 
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opens  at  Ragatz,  where  we  are  introduced  to  two  young  ladies  who 
have  nearly  completed  a course  of  baths.  It  is  a time  of  political 
excitement,  and  news  had  just  arrived  of  a dissolution.  The 
ladies  are  strong-minded  politicians,  and  they  resolve  at  once  to 
start  for  England,  where  one  of  them  is  to  contest  a borough 
which  they  have  been  nursing.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of 
the  canvassing  of  the  borough  by  the  two  girls  and  of  a dreadfully 
perplexing  attempt  to  solicit  the  vote  and  interest  of  a mad  lady. 
The  opposition  candidate  is  of  the  opposite  sex,  but  we  must  leave 
our  readers  to  find  out  which  way  the  battle  goes,  and  how  the 
two  candidates,  when  they  are  brought  face  to  lace,  discover  that 
they  are  old  friends,  if  not  a great  deal  more.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  either  “ Story  of  the  Future  ” does  much  to  defend  the 
practice  of  writing  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  Such  stories 
are  almost  sure  to  be  too  exaggerated  to  leave  any  feeling  of 
illusion ; yet  without  a sense  of  illusion  they  are  especially 
tedious.  Lady  Margaret  Majendie  has  not  conquered  this  difficulty, 
though  in  both  stories  she  displays  a certain  amount  of  comic 
power. 


RECENT  DANTE  LITERATURE.* 

The  leading  part  taken  by  Germany  in  promoting  the  study  of 
Dante  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  industry 
and  ability  of  the  writers  and  scholars  who  belong  to  that  nation. 
They  have  taken  possession  of  him  almost  as  completely  as  they 
have  assumed  the  right  of  being  the  only  authorized  expositors  of 
Shakspeare.  In  both  fields  they  have  done  excellent  service,  and 
no  one  could  pretend  to  have  done  his  best  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  or  of  the  great  Englishman 
who  has  not  availed  himself  of  what  the  Germans  have  done  for 
him  in  regard  to  them.  The  field  of  Dante  is,  however,  in  all  its 
aspects — historical,  philosophical,  political,  religious,  and  moral — 
by  far  the  most  extensive ; and,  in  consequence,  the  amount  of 
German  literature  devoted  to  him  is  of  far  larger  extent  than 
that  which  belongs  to  our  own  dramatist  and  poet.  Its  range 
and  importance  indeed  amply  justifies  the  labours  bestowed 
Dr.  G.  A.  Scartazzini  in  compiling  an  account  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  Germany  by  way  of  comment,  translation,  and  illus- 
tration in  advancing  the  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
works  of  his  compatriot.  It  is,  indeed,  right  and  graceful  that  this 
work  of  recognition  of  what  has  been  done  by  German  scholars 
should  have  been  undertaken  by  an  Italian,  who  is  himself  one  of 
the  latest  editors  of  the  Divina  Qommedia  and  writers  on  Dante. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Dante  in  Germania  appeared  in  1880, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  enterprising  publishing  house  of  Ulrico 
Hoepli,  at  Milan,  and  the  second  and  concluding  volume  came  out  in 
the  present  year ; the  first  being  devoted  to  a critical  history  of  the 
literature  of  Dante  in  Germany,  and  the  second  to  its  bibliography. 
This  work  not  only  gives  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  study  of  Dante  in  Germany,  with  full  mention  of  all  the 
more  or  less  distinguished  names  of  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves useful  in  it,  but  it  endeavours  to  trace  all  the  influences 
exercised  by  him  upon  the  general  literature  of  the  country.  It 
names  all  the  works  which  are  founded  upon  his  subjects  and 
characters,  and  collects  all  the  allusions  and  references  to  them 
which  occur  in  writers  who  have  not  given  themselves  up  to  the 
especial  study  of  Dante.  Further  than  this,  every  picture,  en- 
graving, and  piece  of  sculpture  bearing  on  the  subject  is  recorded ; 
as  are  all  the  pamphlets  and  articles  in  reviews  and  magazines  in 
any  way  connected  with  it.  In  short,  the  mode  in  which  the 
work  of  Dr.  Scartazzini  is  executed  is  as  thoroughly  German  in  its 
completeness  and  exhaustiv^eness  as  if  he  had  himself  belonged  to 
the  nation  whose  achievements  he  has  set  himself  to  describe  and 
honour. 

The  study  of  Dante  in  Germany  may  be  considered  under  five 
periods  of  time,  the  first  of  which  may  be  taken  to  extend  from 
its  commencement  down  to  the  year  1824.  The  second  extends  to 
1850,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  the  great 
Dante  scholar,  Witte,  and  for  the  vast  impulse  given  to  the  study 
of  the  Commedia  by  the  translation  and  commentary  of  the  late 
King  of  Saxony,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philalethes.  From 
hence,  and  down  to  the  year  1865,  which  was  that  in  which  the 
sixth  centenary  of  Dante’s  birth  was  celebrated,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  study  of  philology  and  history  in  connexion  with  his 
works  was  that  which  chiefly  prevailed.  The  fourth  period, 
namely,  from  1865  to  within  a few  years  of  the  present  time,  may 
be  called  that  of  enthusiasm  for  Dante.  Translations,  commen- 
taries, dissertations,  and  articles  in  journals  abounded ; and  the 
bulk  of  literature  appertaining  to  the  subject  was  increased  to  an 
amazing  extent.  The  fifth  period  would  embrace  all  that  has  been 
recently  done,  including  Dr.  Scartazzini’s  own  edition  of  the  Divina 
Commedia ; and  this,  too,  has  been  prolific  enough  in  the  same 
branch  of  literature.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  last  two  parts 
in  the  cheap  series  of  handbooks  now  in  course  of  publication  by 

* Dante  in  Germania.  Storia  letteraria  ebibliografia  Dantesca  Alemanna 
par  G.  A.  Scartazzini.  Milano  : Ulrico  Hoepli.  1881-1883. 

Manuali  Hoepli.  XLII.  and  XLIII.  Milan.  1883. 

Commedia  di  Dante  Alghieri,  Sfc.  Da  Antonio  Lubin.  Padova  : 1881. 
Jahrhuch  der  Koniglich  Preussisclien  Kunstsammlungen.  Vierter  Band. 
I Heft.  Berlin  : 1883. 

Franfoise  de  Rimini  dans  la  legende  et  dans  I’histoire,  Avec  vignettes 
et  dehsins  inedits.  Paris : J.  Rothschild.  1883. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy — The  Purgatorio.  A Prose  Translation.  By 
the  late  William  Stratford  Dugdale.  London  : Bell  & Sons.  1883. 


Hoepli  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Dante.  They  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Scartazzini,  and  contain,  respectively,  short  but  ex- 
cellent accounts  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  poet,  philosopher, 
and  political  writer. 

It  was  at  Basle,  in  1559,  that  the  first  edition  of  the  De 
Monarchid  was  printed ; and  at  the  same  time  appeared  a German 
translation  of  it ; and  it  may  be  further  noted  that  the  first  five 
editions  of  this  treatise  were  all  printed  in  Germany — and  its  poli- 
tical bearings  may,  indeed  will,  account  for  this.  Twenty  years 
later,  among  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
there  occurs  a piece  entitled  Ilistoria : Dantes  der  Poet  von  Florentz, 
Translations  of  short  passages  from  the  Divina  Commedia  may  be 
found  in  one  or  two  German -books  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
but  it  was  not  until  1755  that  any  part  of  its  text  was  printed, 
and  then  only  the  In  ferno,  nor  until  1767-9  that  a translation 
appeared  of  the  whole  of  the  poem.  This  was  executed  by 
Lebrecht  Bachenschwanz,  and  dedicated  to  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia.  It  was  in  prose,  and  is  said  to  be  neither  faithful  nor 
elegant.  The  first  metrical  translation  was  in  1780,  of  the  Inferno 
only,  by  Jagemann ; and  the  second  German  edition  of  the  text 
of  the  Commedia  appeared  in  1784.  Along  with  these  dates 
it  may  be  noted  that  Grangier’s  translation  in  verse  of  the 
whole  poem  appeared  in  Paris  in  1597,  being  the  earliest 
printed  French  version.  The  Inferno,  by  Charles  Rogers,  was 
printed  in  England  in  1782 : Boyd’s  translation  of  the  whole 
Commedia  came  out  in  1 802  ; while  Cary’s  work  commenced  with, 
the  J?yk?’no  only  in  1806,  and  was  completed  in  1814.  But  the 
earliest  of  all  was  a Castilian  version;  la  Comedia  de  Dant 
Allighier  (de  Florenqa)  traslatada  de  rims  vulgars  toscans  en  rims 
vulgars  cathalans  per  N' Andrew  Fehrer,  This  was  completed  at 
Barcelona  in  the  year  1428,  and  first  printed  in  that  city  from  the 
original  MS.  in  1878.  There  was  also  another  Spanish  translation 
printed  at  Burgos  in  1515,  and,  as  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  by 
a German  printer  from  Basle;  now  a very  scarce  and  valuable 
book.  The  well-known  translation  by  Kannegiesser  in  the  triple 
rhyme  of  the  original  was  begun  in  1809,  but  not  completed 
until  1821.  The  important  work  of  Philalethes  was  begun  by 
the  issue  of  the  first  ten  cantos  of  the  Inferno  in  1828.  Many 
of  the  great  names  in  German  literature  are  more  or  less  to  be 
connected  with  Dante.  From  Goethe,  although  he  afterwards 
learned  to  admire  him,  he  received  at  first  little  appreciation. 
He  wrote  from  Rome  in  1 787  that  he  found  the  Inferno  horrible, 
the  Faradiso  wearisome,  and  the  Purgatorio  something  of  both ; 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  Faust,  or  in  his  other  works,  he  owed 
any  of  his  inspiration  to  Dante.  But  the  great  Italian  was  a 
favourite  poet  with  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  he  together  with  Frederick 
was  a fruitful  student  of  his  works.  Ideler  and  Bouterweck,  in 
their  respective  Histories  of  Literature,  paid  due  attention  to  Dante; 
and  Schelling’s  philosophical  studies  upon  his  works  were  of 
importance  in  advancing  the  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
them. 

Witte's  own  account  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  his 
studies  on  Dante  is  given,  and  it  is  a very  interesting  one.  At 
Florence,  in  1818,  and  as  a mere  lover  of  books,  he  bought  a 
couple  of  choice  editions  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  His  Italian 
friends  told  him  that  he  would  never  read  it,  and  that  they  only 
pretended  to  understand  it  themselves.  Thus  challenged,  Witte 
at  once  attacked  the  most  famous  passages  in  one  of  his  purchases, 
but  at  that  time  did  not  seriously  prosecute  his  knowledge  of  the 
author,  to  whose  illustration  he  was  destined  afterwards  to  render 
such  eminent  services.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  names  of  all  the  Germans,  eminent  or  otherwise,  who  have 
worked  on  Dante  or  even  to  mention  them.  It  must  suffice  to 
repeat  that  the  grateful  Italian  has  done  so,  and  with  even  more 
than  German  assiduity.  The  edition  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
by  Professor  Lubin,  of  the  University  of  Gratz,  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Scartazzini  as  in  preparation.  It  is  now  published,  and  may 
be  recommended  as  the  work  which  within  the  same  compass 
will  certainly  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student  of  Dante. 
It  contains  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  poet, 
together  with  preparatory  and  illustrative  studies  for  the  profit- 
able reading  of  the  great  poem.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a 
literal  prose  rendering,  and  the  notes  are  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Scartazzini’s 
learned  but  exceedingly  profuse  commentary  to  his  edition  of  the 
Divina  Comtnedia. 

It  was  a matter  of  regret  among  Italian  scholars  in  England 
and  lovers  of  Italian  art  that  the  famous  manuscript  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  in  the  Hamilton  Collection  should  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  not  by  our  own,  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  our  national  collections.  It  is  however  now  at  Berlin,  and 
our  feelings  of  disappointment  that  it  did  not  remain  in  England 
may  be  somewhat  consoled  by  the  knowledge  of  the  good  use 
which  is  being  made  of  it  by  its  present  owners.  In  a recently 
issued  part  of  the  description  of  the  art  treasures  among  which  it 
is  now  to  be  found  there  is  an  excellent  dissertation  by  Von 
Friedrich  Lippmann  upon  this  celebrated  manuscript  and  its  illus- 
trations, accompanied  by  an  exquisite  engraving  from  the  drawing 
which  represents  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  the  sphere  of  the  Moon. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Dante  is  made  to  suppose  that  he  was 
viewing  figures  reflected  in  some  such  medium  as  glass  or  still 
water,  and  that  he  turns  his  head  to  look  for  their  originals  behind 
him.  This  action  is  indicated  by  Botticelli,  who  assumes  the 
license  of  adding  a second  head  to  the  figure  of  Dante  which  is 
looking  backwards.  The  design  is  full  of  the  tenderest  beauty  and 
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delicacy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  of  these  lovely 
drawings  may  before  long  he  reproduced  and  rendered  accessible. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  plates  to  bo  found  in  the  grand 
Landino  edition  of  1481  are  from  the  same  hand  as  the  drawings 
now  at  Berlin.  But  a better  means  of  studying  these  than  has 
hitherto  existed  will  be  soon  afforded  by  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  facsimiles  of  early  Italian  engravings  irnder  the  very 
competent  superintendence  of  Mr.  Eeid  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  will  contain  reproductions  of  the  whole  of  the  engravings 
found  in  the  first  Landino  edition,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Botticelli. 

In  France  there  has  appeared  within  the  last  few  months  a 
choice  livre  de  luxe  by  Charles  Yriarte  on  the  old  but  ever  fresh 
story  of  Francesca  da  Rimini.  There  is  nothing  new  to  tell,  but 
the  political  conditions  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  ill-starred  mar- 
riage of  expediency  between  the  fair  Francesca  and  her  ill-matched 
bridegroom  are  well  set  forth.  There  are  details  thrown  in  of 
historical  and  genealogical  interest,  and  some  criticism  on^  the 
story  in  its  relation  to  truth  or  legend,  and  there  is  a disquisition 
on  the  probable  scene  of  that  fatal  reading  of  the  page  in  the 
romance  of  Lancelot — a reading  than  which  none  has  ever  become 
more  famous — and  of  its  tragical  and  unexpected  termination.  But 
what  matters  it  whether  that  took  place  at  Rimini,  or  Pesaro,  or 
elsewhere,  with  which  the  whole  world  of  poetry  has  rung  for  cen- 
turies, and  will  ring  as  long  as  poetry  exists,  and  there  are 
thoughts  of  love,  passion,  and  revenge  to  be  excited  by  it  ? There 
are  very  charming  illustrations  to  this  little  book,  and  among 
them  some  hitherto  unpublished  designs  by  Ingres.  In  England, 
the  late  Mr.  William  Stratford  Dugdale,  of  Merevale,  has  added 
to  the  existing  translations  from  Dante  a prose  version  of  the 
Furgatorio,  intended  to  serve  as  a companion  volume  to  the 
Inferno  of  Dr.  Carlyle.  A brief  prefatory  notice  states  that 
the  work  was  completed  only  three  days  before  the  author’s 
sudden  and  lamented  death.  The  translation  is  a correct  one,  and 
is  presented  in  good  readable  English,  which  keeps  as  close  to  the 
original  as  the  differences  of  the  two  languages  will  admit  of.  The 
notes  have  the  merit  of  brevity,  but  present  no  points  of  novel 
interest. 


A BOOK  OF  SIBYLS.* 

Mrs.  RICHMOND  RITCHIE’S  sketches  of  her  four  Sibyls, 
as  she  somewhat  fantastically  styles  the  ladies  she  has  taken 
for  her  subjects,  are  personal  rather  than  literary.  She  only  glances 
at  their  works  incidentally,  and  as  throwing  a side  light  upon  their 
lives  and  their  characters.  As  for  Miss  Austen,  she  has  her 
place  among  our  classics  ; criticism  has  little  more  to  say  about 
her.  As  for  Miss  Edgeworth,  although  we  fear  she  is  too  much 
neglected,  her  writings  scarcely  need  notice  or  analysis ; their  truth 
and  brightness  are  their  best  recommendations,  and  they  are 
endeared  to  the  older  of  us  by  early  associations  ; while  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Mrs.  Opie,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  merits,  as  popular  authors  they  are  both  dead  and  buried, 
nor  can  anything  revive  an  interest  in  their  works.  Notwith- 
standing which,  their  country  owes  to  each  a greater  or  lesser  debt 
of  gratitude ; and  the  names  of  all  the  four  were  at  one  time 
known  far  and  wide,  either  as  household  words  or  nursery  words. 
Nobody  is  perhaps  more  fitted  to  treat  them  sympathetically  than 
Mrs.  fotchie,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  she  has  touched  the 
lights  and  the  shadows  with  a pen  which  is  at  once  delicate  and 
discriminating.  Thanks  to  letters  and  original  documents,  and  to 
communications  from  the  representatives  of  old  family  acquaint- 
ances, she  has  been  able  to  give  us  a good  deal  of  novel  informa- 
tion, especially  in  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Mrs.  Opie. 
And  in  the  married  lives  of  these  two  ladies  we  learn,  somewhat 
to  our  surprise,  that  there  was  much  of  the  sensation  of  domestic 
romance.  The  lessons  that  they  taught  in  the  books  that  were 
once  so  widely  read  were  the  fruit  of  sad  domestic  experiences 
and  of  trials  supported  with  Christian  constancy ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  stories  of  the  varied  rounds  of  their  existences 
the  grave  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  gay.  Flattered 
and  feted  more  or  less  as  they  were,  we  are  introduced  into  the 
circles  of  their  distinguished  literary  contemporaries,  and  are  in- 
vited to  mix  on  familiar  terms  with  politicians^  philanthropists, 
and  men  and  women  of  fashion. 

Mrs.  Barbauld’s  life  was  perhaps  the  most  chequered  by  melan- 
choly. With  one  of  those  happy  personal  touches  with  which  her 
father  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  Roundabout  Papers,  Mrs.  Ritchie 
owns  to  a special  interest  in  the  lady,  “ having  first  learned  to 
read  out  of  her  little  yellow  books,  of  which  the  syllables  rise  up 
one  by  one  again,  with  a remembrance  of  the  hand  patiently 
pointing  to  each  in  turn  ; all  this  recalled  and  revived  after  a life- 
time by  the  sight  of  a rusty  iron  gateway,  behind  which  Mrs. 
Barbauld  once  lived,  of  some  old  letters  closely  covered  with  a 
wavery  writing,  of  a wide  prospect  that  she  once  delighted  to  look 
■upon.”  And  in  fact  it  is  with  great  propriety  that  l\Irs.  Barbauld 
associates  herself  with  ideas  of  teaching.  She  was  born  and  bred 
in  a school.  She  was  a schoolmistress  herself,  for  she  became  the  wife, 
as  she  had  been  the  daughter,  of  a schoolmaster.  She  ought  to  have 
been  thoroughly  self-disciplined,  and  well  disciplined  she  was ; for 
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she  practised  the  excellent  moral  lessons  she  inculcated.  Yet  she 
made  a marriage  of  romance,  or  rather  of  benevolence ; and,  where 
she  had  sown  deliberately  in  charity,  she  reaped  a harvest  of 
sorrow.  She  had  been  a very  precocious  little  girl,  and  her  pre- 
cocity was  brutally  abused,  though  no  doubt  with  the  kindest  in- 
tentions. Her  mother  writes  of  her,  and  we  suppose  we  may  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Aikin,  that  she  could  read  sentences  “roundly  and 
without  spelling  ” at  the  age  of  two ; that  half  a year  afterwards 
she  could  read  as  well  as  most  women.  It  is  a horrible  picture, 
though  the  child  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much,  for  she 
grew  up  bright  and  intelligent  beyond  her  years.  She  was  by  no 
means  the  model  of  prim  propriety  we  might  have  supposed,  see- 
ing that  once,  when  a wealthy  farmer  was  permitted  to  pay  his 
unwelcome  addresses  to  her,  the  young  lady,  to  evade  his  impor- 
tunity, “ ran  nimbly  up  a tree  which  grew  by  the  garden  wall  and 
let  herself  down  into  the  lane  beyond.”  Nor  was  the  love-making 
of  her  future  husband  altogether  to  her  taste.  “ His  protestations 
were  passionate  and  somewhat  dramatic  ” ; which  was  partly  to  be 
explained  by  an  overheated  fancy,  for  once  he  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind.  It  is  said  that  it  was  for  that  very  reason  she  married  him, 
not  without  many  searchings  of  heart  and  notwithstanding  the 
warnings  of  her  parents.  “ Surely  if  I throw  him  over,”  was  her 
argument,  “he  will  become  crazy  again.”  The  results  and  the 
end  might  have  been  foreseen.  Barbauld  was  least  fitted  of 
all  men  to  be  either  a husband  or  a schoolmaster  ; scarcely 
answerable  for  his  conduct,  he  was  subject  to  uncontrollable 
bursts  of  ill-temper ; and,  having  been  attacked  again  by  his 
malady  in  an  aggravated  form,  he  finally  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence.  What  pained  her  most  deeply  was  that,  devoted 
wife  as  she  had  been,  his  madness  took  the  form  of  being 
irritated  by  her  presence.  And  very  touching  passages  are  quoted 
from  her  letters,  in  which,  while  resolved  to  bear  all  as  best  she  can 
upon  earth,  she  expresses  the  hope  with  which  she  looks  forward 
to  the  day  which  will  bring  a lasting  release  from  her  sufferings. 
When  left,  by  her  husband’s  death,  to  a life  of  loneliness,  she 
courageously  resumed  her  literary  labours ; though,  indeed,  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  literary  ladies  of  the  last  century  seems 
ludicrously  small  to  us,  who  know  to  our  sorrow  the  ceaseless 
fertility  of  the  Sibyls  of  to-day.  As  for  Mrs.  Barbauld,  her  lot  was 
all  the  sadder  because  she  might  have  been  brightly  happy  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  instead  of  being  merely  cheerfully 
resigned.  Some  of  the  letters,  thrown  off  in  the  buoyancy  of  her 
girlish  spirits,  show  a fine  flow  of  humour,  with  lively  powers  of 
shrewd  or  sensitive  description. 

The  sketch  of  Mrs.  Opie  in  its  leading  features  is  not  very  dis- 
similar from  that  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Mrs.  Opie,  who  was  one  of 
the  clever  Alderson  family,  was  likewise  precocious  and  accom- 
plished as  a child.  But,  while  Miss  Aikin  seems  to  have  been 
held  strictly  in  hand,  little  Amelia  Alderson  was  left  very  much 
to  her  own  devices.  A story  is  told  of  her  wandering  into 
the  Assize  Court  one  day,  when  the  good-natured  old  judge 
called  her  up  to  sit  by  him  on  the  bench.  She  returned  on 
the  following  day,  to  be  warned  away  by  one  of  the  attendants, 
when  her  venerable  acquaintance  interfered  again,  and  again 
found  room  beside  him  for  the  inquisitive  visitor.  Amelia 
Opie  was  a beauty,  with  a figure  that  was  instinct  with  grace, 
and  a face  that  was  full  of  expression.  Her  first  meeting  with 
her  artist  husband  was  romantic  enough.  She  had  arrived  late  at 
an  evening  party ; “ she  entered  light  and  smiling,  dressed  in  a robe 
of  blue,  her  neck  and  arms  bare,  and  her  face  was  kindling  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her  old  friends,  and  her  whole  appearance 
was  animated  and  glowing.”  “ Who  is  that  ? Who  is  that  ? ” 
exclaimed  Opie,  starting  up  from  where  he  was  sitting.  She,  too, 
was  changed,  more  by  cares  than  years,  from  that  bright  form, 
with  its  beauty  and  animation,  to  the  subject  “ of  a photograph  of 
her  in  her  Quaker  dress,  in  old  age,  thin  and  changed  and  sunken, 
from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  all  the  lightness  and  life 
and  animation  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of 
her  life.”  Like  Mrs.  Barbauld,  although  like  her  she  married  an 
honourable  man,  she  was  also  unfortunate  in  her  husband.  Opi© 
loved  his  wife  so  much  that  he  would  have  kept  her  all  to  himself, 
and  he  loved  seclusion  almost  as  much  as  her.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic painter,  but  took  little  pleasure  in  his  work ; he  was  suc- 
cessful on  the  whole,  but  had  his  seasons  of  depression  and  anxiety. 
He  had  no  self-confidence ; he  was  always  dissatisfied  with 
his  work ; and  his  wife  exhausted  her  ingenuity  in  trying  to 
encourage  and  console  him.  At  times  his  pictures  were  the 
fashion,  and  then  his  income  was  ample ; at  other  times, 
the  public  turned  its  back  on  him,  and  then  the  house- 
hold would  be  hampered  in  the  present  and  anxious  over  the 
future.  Had  she  really  loved  him,  she  might  have  taken  things 
more  easily ; but  we  are  told  that  she  felt  nothing  more  for  him 
than  respect  and  admiration.  Yet  she  had  her  pleasures  and  her 
excitements  by  way  of  recreation ; and,  like  Maria  Edgeworth,  in 
one  of  the  intervals  of  the  French  troubles  Mrs.  Opie  paid  a 
memorable  visit  to  Paris.  There  the  versatile  Charles  Fox  made 
acquaintance  with  Opie  in  the  Louvre  Galleries,  at  the  time  when 
the  First  Consul’s  wholesale  robberies  had  gathered  into  the 
Louvre  the  art  treasures  of  Europe.  Fox  standing  opposite 
Domenichino’s  “ St.  Jerome,”  which  is  now  in  the  little  room  at 
the  Vatican,  expressed  enthusiastic  admiration.  Opie,  on  being 
introduced  and  appealed  to,  ventured  decidedly  to  differ.  “ You 
must  be  a better  judge  on  such  points  than  I am,”  says  Fox,  “ and 
Mrs.  Opie  proudly  writes  of  the  two  passing  on  together,  discuss- 
ing and  comparing  the  pictures.’’  As  Barbauld  had  committed 
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suicide  when  insane,  Opie  died  delirious  and  in  middle  age,  having 
prematurely  worn  himself  out  by  nervous  strain  and  over- 
excitement. His  widow,  happier  than  Mrs.  Barhauld,  found 
another  and  a quieter  home  with  her  father ; and  as  a widow  she 
returned  to  London  society,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  her  old 
friends  and  many  new  acquaintances.  We  are  told  that  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  her  memories  was  that  of  a meeting  with  Walter 
Scott  and  Wordsworth  at  a breakfast,  when  the  “ Author  of 
Waverley  ” had  charmed  her  with  the  humorously  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  terrors  of  a hapless  cockney  when  following  a Highland 
fox-chase. 

We  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  essay  on  Miss  Austen,  not 
that  it  is  not  nearly  as  enjoyable  as  any  of  the  others,  but  because 
there  is  necessarily  little  in  it  that  is  new.  And,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Ritchie  has  restricted  it  within  a few  pages,  though  unwilling  to 
pass  one  of  her  favourites  altogether  over.  But  the  mention  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  reminds  us  that  we  must  glance  at  his  great 
friend,  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  writings,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
congeniality  of  their  natures,  he  rated  somewhat  more  highly  than 
they  perhaps  deserve.  And,  in  truth,  no  one  can  help  loving  the 
lively  and  warm-hearted  writer,  who  at  once  places  herself  on  a 
footing  with  her  readers  that  is  nearer  and  more  affectionate  than 
that  of  a simple  friendship.  Take  her  all  in  all,  she  is  the  brightest 
of  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  Sibyls,  and,  consequently,  we  have  found  the 
article  on  her  the  most  fascinating.  We  know  not  whether  we 
most  enjoy  the  pictures  of  her  life  at  Edge  worth  town,  or  the 
glimpses  at  her  when  on  her  travels  or  on  her  visits  to  London. 
The  Edgeworths  were  a large  and  a very  clever  family,  and  they 
“ lived  in  a certain  atmosphere  of  their  own.”  The  memoirs  of 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  which  his  daughter,  according  to  his  strict  dying 
injunctions,  piously  edited  and  published  without  adding  or  altering 
a word,  abound  in  interesting  narrative  and  revelations,  though  they 
necessarily  provoked  much  angry  comment.  There  are  references  in 
Mrs.  Ritchie’s  article  to  the  thrilling  scenes  the  family  witnessed 
when  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
and  the  columns  of  the  invading  French  had  advanced  so  near 
them  as  Castlebar.  There  are  piquant  descriptions  of  her  meet- 
ings with  English  and  foreign  celebrities,  the  most  characteristic 
of  which,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which  Miss  Edgeworth  humorously 
describes  how  she  went  to  pay  her  respects  to  Mme.  de  Genlis. 
And,  though  this  is  such  a volume  as  one  can  only  skim  and 
touch,  we  have  shown,  as  we  think,  that  there  is  abundant  variety 
in  it,  and  of  a kind  which  should  provide  enjoyment  for  every- 
body. 


SOME  AUTHORITIES  ON  MOUNTAINEERING.* 

S in  scholarship,  so  in  mountaineering,  adventures  in  the 
opening  of  new  ground  have  been  the  part  of  England,  and 
the  methodical  organizing  of  knowledge  the  part  of  Germany,  or 
in  this  case,  if  we  are  to  use  political  accuracy,  of  German-speak- 
ing Switzerland,  which  indeed  has  its  not  inconspicuous  share  in 
the  triumphs  of  scholarship  also.  We  do  not  state  this  as  an 
absolute  proposition ; to  do  so  would  be  unjust  both  to  other 
nations  and  to  ourselves.  No  people  or  language  among  the 
■dwellers  in  and  about  the  Alps  has  failed  to  take  its  share  in 
active  Alpine  enterprise.  Witness  not  only  the  venerable  names 
•of  De  Saussure  and  Bourrit,  but  such  modern  ones  as  those  of 
Fellenberg,  Carrel,  Cordier,  and  the  Studers.  Englishmen,  again, 
can  show  goodly  contributions  to  the  scientific  handling  of  Alpine 
matters.  Apart  from  the  literature  of  glacier  theory,  which  stands 
by  itself,  Mr.  Ball,  more  than  any  other  man  the  founder  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  Mr.  Bonney,  now  its  President,  have  been  leaders 
in  this  kind;  and  in  his  discussion  of  Hannibal’s  route  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Alpine  Journal  Mr.  Freshfield  gives  an  excellent 
specimen,  which  is  only  the  latest  of  several,  of  work  that  may 
truly  be  described  as  Alpine  scholarship.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  division  of  aptitude  and  labour  is  sufficiently  marked. 
The  volumes  of  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  and  their  successors 
of  the  Alpine  Journal,  are  typically  English ; the  Federal  map  of 
Switzerland,  and  G.  Studer’s  TJeher  Pis  und  Schnee,  now  com- 
pleted after  a dozen  years’  interval  by  a supplemental  part,  are 
typically  Swiss.  Herr  Studer  has  made  himself  to  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  what  Orelli  was  to  Horace  and  Plato. 

His  work,  thoroughly  German  in  form  and  in  spirit,  is  not 
altogether  free  from  certain  common  drawbacks  of  even  standard 
German  works.  But,  notwithstanding  these,  no  question  can  be 
made  that  on  the  whole  Ueber  Pis  und  Schnee  will  long  be  the 
standard  book  of  reference  for  the  history  of  mountain  exploration 
in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author’s  plan  did  not  include  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc : but  what 
he  did  undertake  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  one  man’s 
knowledge  and  labour.  The  conclusion  of  the  undertaking  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  how  much  mountaineering  has  advanced  in  every 
way,  not  only  since  the  earlier  period  of  the  explorations  recorded 
by  Herr  Studer,  but  since  his  first  volume  was  published  in  1869. 
At  that  time  it  had  hardly  ceased  to  be  a matter  of  discussion 
among  the  leaders  of  mountaineering  whether  an  ice-axe  was  pre- 
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ferable  to  an  alpenstock ; for  a beginner,  at  all  events,  to  carry  an 
ice-axe  was  commonly  thought  to  savour  of  presumption.  At 
this  time  no  man  intending  serious  climbing  in  the  Alps  would 
be  advised  to  go  without  an  ice-axe  any  more  than  to  go  with- 
out his  boots ; and  the  less  his  experience,  the  more  impor- 
tant it  is  thought,  if  anything,  that  he  should  be  at  all  points 
thoroughly  equipped.  Then,  also,  mountaineering  without  guides, 
if  not  amounting  to  heretical  pravity,  was  deemed  a cause  of 
offence  and  a sign  of  culpable  self-will.  Now  it  has  been 
established  by  experience  that  fit  persons,  using  fit  care  and 
caution,  may  go  without  guides  even  on  really  difficult  expe- 
ditions, and  return  not  only  safe  but  justly  successful,  and  with 
their  reputation  for  wisdom  unimpaired.  Not  many  are  fit  for 
such  an  undertaking,  it  is  true ; but  even  ten  years  ago  it  was 
gravely  doubted  if  the  conditions  could  be  satisfied  by  any 
amateur  climber.  Then,  again,  the  terrors  of  unknown  diffi- 
culty still  hung  about  all  heights  much  above  that  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Whether  at  20,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  climbing  were  physi- 
cally possible  was  an  unsolved  problem.  In  1868  the  ascent  of 
Elbruz  (18,500  feet  in  round  numbers'),  with  comparative  ease  and 
no  troubles  of  breathing  whatever,  went  some  way,  but  only  some 
way,  to  clearing  up  the  matter.  Now  the  greater  heights  of  the 
Andes  have  been  mastered  by  Mr.  Whymper,  though  not  without 
an  acclimatizing  process  that  was  painful  while  it  lasted ; and  in 
the  Himalayas  an  ascent  of  over  23,000  feet  has  lately  been 
efi'ected  by  Mr.  Graham.  The  rising  generation  of  mountaineers 
are  tempted  to  look  on  even  their  immediate  predecessors  as  a sort 
of  antediluvians.  We  could  wish  that  confidence  in  the  im- 
proved skill  and  resources  of  the  present  time,  and  the  desire  of 
inventing  novelties  on  familiar  ground,  had  not  begotten  in  some 
cases  a spirit  of  levity  and  foolhardiness.  Words  of  warning 
from  those  best  entitled  to  speak  have,  however,  not  been  lacking. 
Those  who  neglect  them  will  owe  to  their  own  folly  the  disasters 
that  sooner  or  later,  if  such  courses  are  persisted  in,  must  ensue. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  reasonable 
mountaineer’s  confidence  has  to  some  extent  heen  tried  by  the 
lamentable  and  fatal  accidents  of  recent  seasons,  of  which  one  or 
two  at  least  cannot  be  explained  by  any  want  of  competence  or 
failure  to  observe  known  precautions. 

But,  if  we  look  still  further  hack,  we  shall  see  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  Ueber  Pis  und  Schnee  marked  with 
approximate  exactness  an  important  period  in  the  history  of 
mountain  exploration.  And  from  that  period  we  may  date  the 
besetting  temptation  of  modern  mountaineers  which  has  just  been 
spoken  of.  We  mean  that  the  exploration  and  conquest  of  the 
great  Alpine  centres  was  substantially  complete.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  or  Savoy  to  win 
such  triumphs  as  the  first  ascent  of  the  Schreckhorn  or  the  Weiss- 
horn,  or  the  pioneering  of  the  “high-level  route”  between 
Zermatt  and  Chamonix.  Nothing  of  the  first  importance  re- 
mained to  be  made  out  in  the  chains  of  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
or  the  Oberland.  The  ten  years  between  1855  and  1865  cover  the 
most  active  and  brilliant  time  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  It  was  in  1865  that  the  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,  the  last 
of  the  great  peaks  that  still  defied  the  mountaineer,  was  achieved. 
In  1 868  Messrs.  Freshfield,  Moore,  and  Tucker  made  their  expe- 
dition to  the  Caucasus,  which  may  be  taken  as  good  evidence 
that  in  their  opinion  the  great  era  of  Alpine  discovery  was 
then  closed.  Various  outlying  points  and  regions  of  the  Alps, 
indeed,  were  yet  unsubdued.  Thus  the  Gspaltenhorn,  a secondary 
but  conspicuous  and  difficult  peak  of  the  Oberland,  held  out 
imtil  i869.  And  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews,  in  a paper  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Alpine  Journal  two  years  ago,  put  the  close  of 
the  epoch  of  conquest,  as  we  may  call  it,  as  late  as  1870,  which 
happens  to  be  the  mean  date  of  the  earlier  parts  of  G.  Studer’s 
work.  What  has  been  done  since  for  mountaineering  in  Europe 
consists  chiefly  in  working  out  the  subsidiary  details,  and  in 
popularizing  and  organizing  the  results  assured  in  the  foregoing 
ten  years  or  so.  How  far  this  process  has  gone  was  illustrated 
last  year  hy  the  appearance,  in  a series  of  handbooks  of  sports  and 
exercises  issued  by  a publishing  firm  at  Vienna,  of  an  excellent 
general  introduction  to  mountaineering,  or  “ Alpine  Sport,”  as  it 
is  called  for  conformity’s  sake.  The  author  is  Herr  Julius  Meurer, 
President  of  the  Austrian  Alpine  Club,  and  otherwise  known  as 
an  agreeable  and  sensible  narrator  of  mountain  ascents. 

It  was  perhaps  an  excess  of  the  German  virtue  of  method  to 
give  a serious  preliminary  discussion  to  the  question,  “ Giebt  es 
einen  Alpinen  Sport  ? ” which,  by  dividing  human  pursuits  into 
science  and  sport,  is  easily  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But,  if 
Herr  Meurer  is  methodical,  he  has  nothing  of  the  heaviness,  want 
of  balance,  local  and  other  jealousies,  and  bad  taste,  which  too 
often  disfigure  really  meritorious  books  in  the  same  language,  and 
among  them  Herr  G.  Studer’s,  we  regret  to  say,  in  some  places. 
Herr  Meurer  knows  too  much  of  English  mountaineers,  and  is  too 
good  a mountaineer  himself  to  fall  into  such  a blunder  as  ascribing 
feelings  of  wounded  national  pride  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  when  he  happened  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
second  ascent  of  the  Schreckhorn  (first  ascended  by  himself), 
which  happened  to  be  made  by  a Swiss.  English  climbers  are  not 
accustomed  to  attach  such  vast  importance  to  second  ascents  ; but 
we  are  very  sure  that  no  English  mountaineer  would  ever  grudge 
a Swiss  colleague  the  honour  of  a second  ascent,  or  of  a first  one 
either.  English  authorities  have  always  allowed,  nay  maintained, 
that  the  exploration  of  an  Alpine  region  most  properly  belongs  to 
its  own  people.  And  if  Englishmen  have  been  the  first  to  set 
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foot  on  the  summits  of  the  greater  part  of  Swiss  mountains, 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  how  much  they  owed 
to  their  Swiss  guides.  This  passage  about  Mr.  Stephen  and  the 
Schreckhorn  was  a ludicrous  but  a trivial  error  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment ; but  the  same  unfortunate  spirit  has  now  led  Herr  Studer 
astray,  in  his  supplemental  volume,  to  enter  at  disproportioned 
length  and  with  marked,  we  had  almost  said  gross,  partisanship 
upon  a painful  and  barren  controversy  raised  a few  years  ago  by 
the  death  of  tbe  Zermatt  guide  Brantschen,  into  which  the  names 
of  certain  Englishmen  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter — 
and,  what  was  perhaps  yet  worse,  the  credit  of  their  guides — 
were  unwarrantably  drawn.  The  question,  moreover,  was  wholly 
unconnected  with  Alpine  science  or  exploration.  In  a work  like 
TIeher  Eis  und  Schnee  it  should  have  been  either  left  alone  or  dis- 
missed with  the  briefest  mention.  Herr  Meurer  not  only  has 
judgment  and  tact  to  preserve  him  from  such  aberrations,  but  he 
has  another  great  medicine  against  literary  blunders,  the  sense  of 
humour.  As  to  the  practical  merits  of  his  work,  his  comments  on 
the  good  effects  of  mountaineering  and  its  particular  fitness  in  modern 
civilized  life,  his  advice  and  warning  to  beginners,  and  his  discussion 
of  Alpine  equipment  and  munitions,  are  alike  excellent.  He  rightly 
declares  the  ice-axe  a clear  necessity  for  the  traveller  bent  on 
serious  expeditions.  The  only  point  on  which  we  are  much  in- 
clined to  differ  from  him  is  the  utility  of  climbing-irons.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  snow  they  may  save 
step-cutting,  but  in  certain  conditions  only ; whether  this  be 
worth  the  price  of  carrying  so  much  extra  weight  (a  pair  of 
Steigeisen  weighs  about  a pound  and  three-quarters)  appears  to  us 
very  doubtful.  Again,  they  may  well  be  convenient  to  the  solitary 
hunter,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  a desirable  addition  to 
the  baggage  of  a party  equipped  with  rope  and  axes.  However, 
these  instruments, almost  unknown  in  the  Western  and  Central  Alps, 
find  general  favour  in  the  Eastern  parts.  Herr  Meurer  is  alruost 
pathetic  on  the  indigestibility  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  other  diffi- 
culties of  Alpine  provisioning,  and  puts  forward  various  sugges- 
tions of  pleasant  and  portable  food  which  are  not  yet  familiar,  we 
think,  to  English  climbers,  and  certainly  deserve  consideration. 
On  the  whole,  his  book  will  justly  take  as  high  rank  in  the  dog- 
matic literature,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  mountaineering  as  Herr 
G.  Studer’s  in  the  history  of  the  subject.  The  English  people 
who  still  pretend  to  regard  English  mountaineers  as  insane  will  do 
well  to  note  that  the  Swiss  and  Austrians  (to  say  nothing  here  of 
Germans,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen)  have  gone  mad  also. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

AS  a first  instruction  book  in  the  art  of  violin-playing.  The 
Young  Violinist's  Tutw  and  Duet  Book,  by  “ A Professional 
Player,”  published  by  Kohler  & Son,  of  Edinburgh,  seems  to 
present  some  peculiar  advantages.  The  author  has  evidently 
devoted  a large  portion  of  his  time  to  closely  observing  the  diffi- 
culties which  children  have  to  encounter  upon  entering  into  this 
most  difficult  study,  and  to  judge  by  the  practical  hints  contained 
in  the  introduction  to  the  work  his  time  has  not  been  spent  in 
vain.  There  are  not  many  teachers  who  will  undertake  the  in- 
struction of  very,  young  pupils,  and  of  those  who  have  done  so  we 
fear  there  are  few  who  have  not  regretted  their  rashness  in 
-accepting  the  task.  Our  author,  however,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cause  of  failure  does  not  lie  so  much  with  the  young 
pupil  as  with  the  “ dry  and  repulsive  ” system  of  instruction 
usually  employed  by  the  teacher — a system  which  he  says  is  “ posi- 
tively hurtful  to  a child  musician,  and  no  more  necessary  than  it 
is  for  an  infant  to  understand  grammar  before  it  begins  to  speak.” 
Following  the  example  of  Spohr,  “ A Professional  Player  ” pre- 
sents his  studies  in  the  form  of  duets  to  be  played  by  master  and 
pupil,  beginning  with  exercises  upon  the  eight  first  notes  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  strings.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  the  scale 
of  A major  as  a starting-point,  instead  of  the  usual  scale  of 
G major — a proceeding  which  he  justifies  by  pointing  out 
that  it  lies  easiest  to  the  fingers,  does  not  require  the  use  of 
the  two  back  strings,  which  very  young  players  find  almost  im- 
possible to  reach,  and,  finally,  “ gives  the  child  an  intelligent  and 
easily  remembered  knowledge  of  the  notes  and  their  position  on 
the  stave  by  placing  them  before  him  in  alphabetical  order.”  By 
a skilfully  arranged  series  of  exercises  the  fingers  are  gradually 
placed  in  position  and  the  bow  arm  carefully  trained,  while  the 
simple  and  attractive  melodies  which  are  found  here  and  there  are 
so  managed  as  to  apply  the  lessons  already  learnt  in  the  exercises. 
In  this  way  the  little  pupil  is  interested  in  the  study,  and  his  love 
for  the  instrument  is  developed  by  degrees ; and,  by  the  time  the 
last  page  of  this  short  instruction  book  (it  consist  of  only  fifty 
large  pages)  is  reached,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  made  a real 
advance,  not  only  in  violin-playing,  but  in  general  musical  know- 
ledge. We  can  well  imagine  that,  if  there  is  any  real  aptitude  for 
music  in  the  pupil,  this  rational  method  of  instruction,  consci- 
entiously adhered  to,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has 
hitherto  been  made  public ; and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to 
teachers  and  parents,  feeling  assured,  as  our  author  says  in  the  in- 
troduction, “that  it  will  simplify  their  labours  and  call  out  musical 
ability,  taste,  and  feeling  in  the  child  where  such  really  exist.” 
Messrs.  J.  Curwen  & Sons  have  sent  us  two  little  books  of 
popular  French  and  German  songs  arranged  for  two  sopranos  and 


intended  for  the  use  of  children.  Their  titles  respectively  are 
La  lyre  des  Ecoles  and  Deutscher  Liedergarten,  and  the  object 
that  the  compilers  have  in  view,  to  judge  from  the  preface  at- 
tached to  each  volume,  is  to  aid  the  young  by  means  of  music 
to  acquire  a knowledge  of  modern  languages.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  can  be  done  to  interest  children  through  such  a 
medium,  if  teachers  will  conscientiously  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words  that  are  to  be  sung ; but,  unless  this  is  done, 
we  fear  the  mere  fact  of  the  words  being  set  to  music,  although  it 
may  aid  the  memory,  will  hardly  be  of  much  avail  in  teaching  the 
language.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  compilers  of  these  little 
books  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  we  can  recommend 
them  from  a musical  point  of  view ; for  the  duets  are  very  cleverly 
arranged,  and  the  selection  of  them  has  been  carried  out  with 
great  care,  and  in  the  best  taste.  They  are  published  both  in  the 
ordinary  staff  and  tonic  sol-fa  notations. 

A most  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  the  songs  of  the  people 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Miles,  who  has  sent  us  four  volumes  of  songs  and  glees,  each 
of  which  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  low  price  of  eightpence. 
Three  of  these  volumes  each  contain  from  forty  to  fifty  of  the 
best  popular  songs  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
simply  and  carefully  aiTanged,  whilst  that  of  fifty  standard  glees, 
rounds,  and  catches  seems  to  us  the  cheapest  and  best  that  has 
hitherto  been  produced  at  the  price.  All  the  glees  are  by  the 
best  masters  in  the  art,  the  mere  mention  of  whose  names, 
from  Morley,  who  wrote  in  1595,  to  Dr,  Callcott,  and  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Bishop,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  high  quality  of  the 
compositions  offered;  and  when  we  add  that  the  type  is  clear 
and  correct,  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  recommend  these 
volumes  to  those  people  for  whom  the  editor  intends  them.  The 
publishers  of  the  A i Song  Boobs,  as  they  are  named,  are 
Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  “The  Cuckoo’s  Song”  is  a 
part  song  published  by  Messrs.  Novello  & Co.,  and  written  by 
Mr.  W,  C.  Newsam.  It  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  a favourite 
with  singing-classes,  not  only  on  account  of  its  melody,  but  because 
it  presents  no  difficulties,  and  is  rather  effective.  From  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Cramer  & Co.  we  have  received  a budget  of  songs.  “Hercules 
and  Omphale  ” is  No.  i of  a series  of  Mythological  Ballads  written 
by  Mr,  Frederick  Bowyer  to  music  by  Mr.  Hugh  Clendon,  the 
mythology  consisting  in  little  more  than  the  name.  It  is  prettily 
written ; and,  though  somewhat  suggestive  of  Mr.  MoUoy’s  work, 
it  is  a good  specimen  of  the  modern  drawing-room  song.  Mr. 
Theodore  W.  iJarth’s  “ Never  Grow  Old,”  to  words  by  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay,  deserves  popularity  on  account  of  the  grace  both  of  the 
words  and  music ; and  Mr.  Godfrey  Mark’s  “ Knight’s  Guerdon,” 
a song  of  chivalry,  as  it  is  called,  will  probably,  in  spite 
of  its  evident  relationship  to  another  popular  song,  its  senior 
by  some  years,  be  welcomed  by  those  who  affect  an  admira- 
tion for  “ War’s  Alarms  ” and  “ Men  at  Arms  ” ditties.  “ The 
Wraith  of  a Song,”  which  has  the  Italian  words  “ Anima  mia  ” 
for  a second  title,  is  a far  better  composition  than  its  name  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  The  words  are  by  Mr.  Sydney  Lever,  and  the 
music  by  Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  who  has  shown  that  he  is  capable 
of  writing  in  a very  pleasing  and  scholarly  manner,  well  deserving 
the  popularity  which  we  think  will  attend  this  song  when  it  is  once 
heard.  Under  the  title  “ Sever’d  the  Tie,”  Miss  Ethel  Harraden 
has  composed  some  very  taking  music  to  words  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Harraden,  and  has  further  embellished  the  song  -with  ad  libitum, 
accompaniments  for  the  violin,  concertina,  and  violoncello,  which 
certainly  render  it  very  effective,  whilst  of  Signor  Odoardo  Barri’s 
song  “Never  do  Part”  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  quite  equal  to 
the  other  songs  which  have  already  appeared  from  the  pen  of  this 
popular  composer.  The  same  publishers  send  us  two  waltzes 
— “ Viola,”  by  Miss  Belle  Percival,  and  “ My  Little  Sweetheart,” 
by  Herr  Josef  Meissler,  based  upon  Signor  Odoardo  Barri’s  song 
of  the  same  name. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

WHILE  Mr.  Phisterer’s  Statistical  Record — a sort  of  tabular 
list  of  the  numbers  of  the  Federal  armies  at  different 
periods,  the  personnel  contributed  by  each  of  the  Northern  and 
Border  States,  the  regiments  present  on  different  occasions,  and 
similar  matters,  in  dry,  technical  form — completes,  we  suppose, 
Messrs.  Scribner’s  historical  series,  the  Campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War  (i),  Mr.  Dodge,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
Campaign  of  Chancellorsville,  sums  up,  in  what  he  calls  A Bird's- 
Eye  Vieio  (2),  the  principal  military  features  and  incidents  of  the 
struggle.  His  book  is  exceedingly  valuable  from  many  points  of 
view.  We  fear  that  in  this  country  its  popularity  is  hardly  likely 
to  equal  its  merit.  The  first  few  pages  are  the  weakest,  and  the  only 
part  that  is  distinctly  unjust  to  the  South  and  to  individual  Southern 
statesmen.  Like  most  Northerners,  and  perhaps  most  Englishmen 
of  the  present  generation,  Mr.  Dodge  forgets  or  ignores  altogether 
the  constitutional  and  defensive  position  of  the  South  during  the 

(i)  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  Supplementary  Volume.  Statistical 
Record  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  By  Frederick  Phisterer,  late 
Captain  U.S.  Army.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  London: 
Triibner  & Co. 

(2)  A Bird’s-Eye  View  of  Our  Civil  War.  By  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge, 
U.S.  Army,  Author  of  the  “ Campaign  of  Chancellorsville.”  Boston  : 
Osgood  & Co.  London  : Trubner  & Co. 
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long  sectional  feud  that  culminated  in  the  Civil  War  in  Kansas 
and  in  John  Brown’s  piratical  raid  into  Virginia,  passionately 
applauded  hy  so  large  a part  of  the  Northern  people.  Like  most 
historians,  moreover,  he  forgets  the  fact  that  most  politicians, 
Abolitionist  as  well  as  Conservative,  in  the  North-East  believed 
in  the  right,  as  most  Southerners — Mr,  Davis  excepted — believed 
in  the  possibility,  of  peaceable  separation ; that  war  was  only  made 
certain  by  the  collision  at  Charleston,  a collision  deliberately  pro- 
voked— as  some  thought  for  that  express  purpose — by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  in  dealing  with  the  events  of  the  war 
itself,  Mr.  Dodge  is  as  nearly  impartial  as  a soldier  of  the  Union 
well  could  be.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  him 
a frank  admission  of  the  inferior  morale  of  the  Federal  army, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States  and  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war.  And  yet  he  admits,  if  somewhat  grudgingly,  the 
superior  military  aptitude  and  fitness  for  discipline  of  the 
Southern  people.  The  mere  fact  that  against  numerical  odds  of 
five  to  one  and  material  odds  of  at  least  twenty  to  one,  the 
South  maintained  the  struggle  for  four  years,  till  she  was 
rather  exhausted  than  beaten,  rather  bled  to  death  than  yielded, 
indicates  some  enormous  countervailing  advantage  on  her  aide, 
beyond  the  sterner  resolution  obvious  throughout,  and  due  in 
great  part  to  the  truth,  however  worded,  that  the  North  fought 
for  empire  and  the  South  for  independence.  The  Southern  vic- 
tories in  the  field,  gained  almost  invariably  against  considerable 
odds  of  number  and  still  ^’eater  odds  of  weapons  and  materiel, 
cannot  be  altogether  explained  by  that  superior  generalship  which 
Mr.  Dodge  admits  frankly  in  the  case  of  Lee  and  “ Stonewall  ” 
Jackson  but  denies  to  Johnstone,  who,  in  the  belief  of  many 
Southerners,  especially  of  those  who  served  under  him,  was  at  least 
as  a strategist  the  equal  of  his  more  renowned  colleague.  To 
those  who  remember  enough  to  give  them  a still  present  and  lively 
interest  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  Mr.  Dodge’s  narrative,  clearly 
and  for  the  most  part  accurately  describing,  though  in  very  few 
words,  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  conflict,  the  progress  of  each 
main  scheme  of  operations — showing  the  more  clearly  from  its 
very  brevity  the  real  tenor  of  events,  the  real  bearing  of  each 
upon  the  issue — is  all  that  could  be  desired ; gives  them  perhaps  a 
clearer,  more  vivid  view,  a more  accurate  outline,  which  they  can 
fill  in  from  memory,  than  any  other  available  record.  But  as  no 
bird’s-eye  view  can  possess  the  merits  or  beauties  of  a picture,  so 
no  sketch  of  this  kind  can  command  the  interest  of  a history.  It 
serves  as  a map,  not  a panorama  ; it  explains,  arranges,  elucidates, 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  tell  the  story  of  the  war ; and  we  fear, 
therefore,  that  it  will  seem  dull,  dry,  and  technical  to  those  who 
do  not  remember  or  have  not  read  a fuller,  if  far  less  clear  and 
truthful,  history  of  the  greatest  and  most  decisive  war  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  In  several  cases,  we  must  observe,  as  well  as  in  his 
general  calculation,  the  author  enormously  overrates  the  strength 
of  the  Confederate  armies.  So  far  from  reaching  700,000,  we 
doubt  whether  they  ever  numbered  more  than  400,000  effectives  ; 
and  these,  by  the  necessity  of  defending  so  many  distinct  points, 
the  disadvantage  of  the  defensive  where  the  enemy  could  attack 
from  an  absolutely  secure  base  on  sea  or  shore  on  three 
sides  at  once,  were  so  dispersed  that  each  of  the  main  armies 
really  confronted  available  forces  of  threefold  or  fourfold  strength. 
In  the  later  years  of  the  war  the  Confederates  can  never  have 
mustered  much  more  than  300,000,  against  four  or  five  times 
that  number.  They  surrendered  at  most  175,000,  to  more  than 
2,000,000.^  Of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  line  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  the  operations  from  north  and  south  at  once  that 
wrested  that  line  from  the  Confederates  and  cut  their  territory 
in  two,  the  readers  of  this  volume  will  acquire  a clear  perception, 
essential  to  a true  notion  of  the  history.  Of  the  total  failure  of 
Grant’s  original  operations  in  Virginia,  how  completely  he  was 
out-generalled  and  beaten  in  every  engagement,  till  the  final 
butchery  at  Coldharbour  cured  him  of  mere  “ hammering,”  Mr. 
Dodge’s  account  is  brief,  graphic,  and  incisive.  His  narrative  of 
the  siege  of  Petersburg,  from  the  explosion  at  the  “ Crater,” 
which  should  have  given  the  city,  if  not  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  "down  to  the  final  ritpture  of  the 
lines  from  mere  insufficiency  of  numbers  to  bold  them,  is  con- 
fused, and  sometimes  inaccurate.  He  overrates  by  10,000 
the  force  originally  at  Lee’s  command,  and  never  recognizes — 
perhaps  never  knew — that  when  the  thin  line  snapped  Lee  had 
not  30,000  men  to  hold  thirty  miles  of  mere  field-works  against  at 
least  four  times  that  number  actually  in  his  front.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  narrative  and  the  comments,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
merely  military  matters,  if  they  overrate  the  resources  of  the 
Confederates  in  men  and  supplies,  are  exceedingly  fair,  and  for 
the  most  part,  we  believe,  true  as  well  as  generous.  AVe  must 
except,  however,  the  manner  in  which  Sherman’s  wanton  and 
ferocious  ravages  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  even  those 
of  Sheridan  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  are’  slurred  over  or  mis- 
stated. A chief  officer  of  Sherman's  own  staff  has  given  an 
account  of  the  former,  sufficient,  imperfect  as  it  is,  to  fasten  the 
truth  upon  his  leader’s  reputation  for  ever. 

It  happens  often  that  works  which  in  this  country  are  among 
the  driest  and  most  unreadable  of  so-called  literature — ^which  can 
hardly  be  called  literature  in  a proper  sense — are  in  America  at 
least  as  readable  and  interesting  as  any  but  the  best-written  and 
most  generally  interesting  biographies  or  boobs  of  travel.  AVe 
referred  the  other  day  to  one  such  work — the  history  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  single  achievement  of  American  engineering, 
the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  ; a work  which,  if 


abridged  and  lightened  of  technical  engineering  and  financial 
details,  might  attain  to  something  like  popularity,  at  least  among 
a special  class  of  English  readers.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  interest  England  in  the  opening  of  the  North  Pacific  Bail  way, 
through  Ihe  medium  of  distinguished  guests  from  every  class  of 
English  society.  AVe  have  now  before  us  a guide-book  (3)  de- 
scribing the  route  and  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  without 
any  conscious  attempt  to  depart  from  the  style  and  character  of 
Murray’s  famous  volumes,  but  containing  perhaps  as  much  instruc- 
tive, entertaining,  and  valuable  information,  as  much  vivid  and 
graphic  description,  as  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  narratives  which 
may  be  confidently  expected  from  more  than  one  of  Lord  Coleridge's 
companions.  Beside  this  humble  volume  lies  one  (4)  of  much  more 
ambitious  pretensions,  and  perhaps  at  first  sight  even  less  promise — 
a history  rather  of  the  Company  than  of  the  Railway,  in  a large 
and  solid  octavo  volume,  relating  the  fortunes  of  the  enterprise  some- 
what too  much  on  the  principle  helium  ab  ovo.  The  size,  the  type, 
and  the  subject  are  likely  to  frighten  away  the  reader  who  might 
be  attracted  by  a less  pretentious  and  much  briefer  history  of  so 
great  an  undertaking ; an  undertaking,  however,  whose  grandeur 
is  dwarfed,  as  its  importance  is  not  a little  diminished,  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a predecessor  as  well  as  a rival,  a rival  whose  advantages 
are  not  confined  to  the  fact  that  it  was  first  in  the  field.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railway,  with  a direct  course  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  passing  through  all  the  most  thriving  States  of  the 
North,  through  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California,  will  always 
attract,  we  should  conceive,  a far  greater  through  traffic  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  travellers,  for  business  or  pleasure.  Those 
who  undertook  and  successfully  carried  it  through,  moreover,  are 
entitled  to  far  higher  praise  as  the  first  pioneers  of  railway  traffic 
through  the  Central  Territory,  the  first  daring  authors  of  so  gigantic 
an  undertaking ; the  first,  or  almost  the  first,  who  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  idea  of  carrying  a railway  over  the  passes  of  one  of 
the  greatest  mountain-chains  on  earth.  But  both  the  route  and 
the  story  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  have  an  interest  of 
their  own,  though  not  an  interest  strong  enough  to  induce  many 
English  readers,  without  immediate  interest  in  the  subject,  to  take 
up  the  history  or  do  more  than  glance  through  the  guide-book.  Yet 
each,  if  not  readable  as  a whole,  contains  a great  deal  of  readable  and 
instructive  matter.  The  importance  of  the  railway  lies  less  in  the 
points  it  joins  than  in  the  regions  which  are,  or  promise  to  be,  to  the 
United  States  what  Manitoba  is  likely  to  prove  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  On  the  East  the  railway  has  a double  starting-point — in 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota,  which 
seem  likely  one  day — and  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  day — to  unite 
and  rival  St.  Louis  or  Chicago;  and  in  Duluth,  at  present  an  insigni- 
ficant village,  with  no  advantage  or  interest  save  that  it  happens 
to  be  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  great  lakes,  the  connecting 
point  between  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  that  of  the  far 
North- AVest.  Through  the  canal,  which  avoids  the  Falls  of 

Niagara,  ships  of  considerable  burden  sailing  from  European  ports 
can  reach  Duluth,  and  there  trans-ship  their  produce  to  the  rail- 
way for  any  point  in  the  settled  parts  of  Dacotah,  Montana,  or 
Oregon,  and  load  with  return  cargoes  of  grain,  seemingly  unlimited 
in  quantity  and  unrivalled  in  quality,  brought  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  from  the  vast  Bonanza  farms,  as  they  are  called,  rapidly 
spreading  along  the  line.  These  farms,  some  of  them  including 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  acres,  appear  to  produce  a first-rate 
“ hard  ” wheat  at  the  lowest  of  possible  prices.  The  buildings, 
the  opening  of  the  land,  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  the  first  crop, 
are  said  to  cost  a little  more  than  sf.  per  acre,  recouped  at  ordi- 
nary prices  by  the  first  year’s  harvest ; and  each  subsequent  crop 
promises  for  an  indefinite  period  to  yield  50  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
original  outlay.  A branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is  the 
nearest,  probably  the  only  practicable,  route  to  that  unrivalled 
combination  of  natural  marvels,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  first  half  of  the  history  will  have  no  interest,  at  least  for  Eng- 
lish readers ; the  second,  which  tells  us  how  money  was  found 
after  repeated  failures  for  an  enterprise  so  gigantic,  and  at  first 
sight  so  unpromising,  is  an  instructive  lesson  alike  in  the  methods 
of  American  finance  and  in  the  policy  of  American  railroad  legis- 
lation. It  contains  at  least  one  very  amusing  and  very  striking 
story,  showing  how  much  confidence,  even  among  the  ’cutest  and 
smartest  class  of  Yankees — the  financiers  of  AVall  Street — a high 
refiutation  at  once  for  honesty  and  intellect  may  command.  Mr. 
Villard,  a journalist  of  German  origin,  and  a principal  projector  of 
the  Oregon  Navigation  Company,  desired  to  obtain  a control,  as  it 
is  called,  of  this  and  of  the  Northern  Pacific  line,  by  purchas- 
ing more  than  half  the  shares  of  each  Company.  He  issued  a 
circular  to  some  fifty  subscribers,  demanding  8,000,000  dollars 
for  a purpose  it  was  of  course  essential  to  keep  secret ; 24,000,000 
were  offered  him,  and  his  certificates  of  subscription  com- 
manded at  once  a premium  of  50  per  cent,  from  men  who  knew 
only  that  they  were  to  share  the  profit  of  some  enterqirise,  be  its 
nature  what  it  might,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Villard.  In  this  con- 
nexion we  may  mention  the  sixteenth  annual  issue  of  Mr.  Poor’s 
“ Manual  of  the  United  States  Railroads  ” (5)  ; and  the  two 


(3)  The  Great  North-West  : a Guide-hooh  and  Itinerary  for  the  use  of 
Tourists  and  Travellers  over  the  lines  of  the  Northern  Facific  Railroad,  ^c. 
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volumes  of  Geographical  Survey  (6)  which  deal  with  Wyoming 
and  Idaho,  and  are  accompanied  by  an  excellent  practical  atlas. 

Mrs.  Willard’s  heavy  volume  entitled  Woman  and  Temperance  (7) 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  alike  of  a certain  kind  of  American 
political  or  social  literature  and  a certain  class  of — unhappily 
not  only  American — women.  It  is  partly  a record,  partly  a 

declamatory  eulogy,  of  the  temperance  movement  conducted  by 
a number  of  strong-minded,  strong-willed  ladies  in  the  North- 
AVestern  States,  for  the  promotion,  or  rather  the  enforcement,  of 
total  abstinence,  not,  as  English  ladies  would  suppose,  among  their 
own,  but  upon  the  other  sex.  There  is  something  apparently 
absurd,  if  not  paradoxical,  in  speaking  of  a purely  or  primarily 
feminine  movement  as  one  relying  on  physical  force ; but  in  the 
so-called  AVoman’s  Temperance  Crusade  a force  rather  physical 
than  moral,  certainly  rather  compulsory  than  persuasive,  has  been 
the  principal  and  most  effective  agent.  The  roughest  of  Americaji 
roughs  dare  not  interfere  with  an  assemblage  of  women,  however 
obnoxious  its  purposes,  however  closely  its  methods  may  approach 
their  own.  Even  under  the  direction  of  the  law,  physical  force 
can  hardly  be  applied  to  restrain  feminine  rowdyism  ; and  bands 
of  women  parading  the  streets,  assembling  in  front  of  public- 
house  after  public- house,  and  blockading  it,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  with  hymns,  lectures,  protests,  and  de- 
nunciations, compelled  bar-keeper  after  bar-keeper  to  close  his 
shop,  and  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  forego  his  livelihood.  But 
this  kind  of  violence,  these  processes  of  extra-legal  coercion,  are 
necessarily  temporary  in  their  action.  As  soon  as  the  nuisance 
created  by  female  enthusiasm  has  passed  away  or  swept  on  to 
another  place,  the  nuisance,  as  most  American  women  esteem  it, 
of  whisky  and  lager-beer  recovers  its  influence ; the  men,  cowed 
or  patient  for  the  moment,  reassert  their  liberty.  It  does  not  appear 
to  occur  to  Mrs.  Willard,  or  the  associates  to  personal  panegyric 
of  whom  more  than  half  the  volume  is  devoted,  that  the  coercion 
exercised  in  a difierent  form  over  the  minds  of  childi’en  is 
equally  ephemeral ; that  those  who  in  their  babyhood  have  been 
induced  to  sign  a pledge  they  never  understood  will  as  men, 
perhaps  as  women,  indignantly  and  contemptuously  repudiate 
it,  and  resent  the  dishonest  advantage  taken  of  their  innocence 
and  ignorance.  Indeed,  the  present  object  of  the  ladies  in 
question  should,  but  that  women  are  by  privilege  illogical,  involve 
a confession  of  failure.  They  seek  now  to  coerce  by  law,  not  law- 
lessness, and  demand  female  suffrage  as  a means  of  imposing 
liquor  laws  upon  the  stronger  sex.  The  women  are  to  rule,  the 
men  not  merely  to  obey,  but  to  enforce  the  laws  made  by  female 
weakness ; the  ladies  to  compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to — 
scolding,  extravagance,  and  the  like — by  damning  the  one  mascu- 
line vice  they  are  hardly  tempted  to  imitate.  The  parade  of 
religious  enthusiasms  and  biblical  sanction  by  an  agitation  which 
violates  the  plainest,  most  positive  restraint  imposed  by  the  New 
Testament  upon  the  sex  is  suggestive,  if  not  convincing.  Evidently 
Mrs.  Willard  and  her  associates  never  heard  of  the  order  to  be 
silent  in  church,  or  have  no  idea  of  obeying  it.  AVere  the  volume 
shorter  and  less  offensive,  however,  we  should  commend  it 
earnestly  to  English  readers,  at  least  of  certain  social  and  politi- 
cal sects.  Whatever  else  the  Women’s  Temperance  Union  may 
have  done,  or  failed  to  do,  it  has  called  attention  to  some  conse- 
quences of  female  suffrage.  In  the  Old  World,  at  least,  the 
weaker  sex  is  in  the  majority ; and  to  all  who  can  put  two  and 
two  together — to  all,  that  is,  but  transcendental  mathematicians — it 
must  be  plain  that,  whatever  may  happen  in  that  fourth  dimension 
of  space  where  two  and  two  make  five,  in  this  world  at  least 
female  suffrage  means  the  divorce  of  political  power  not  only 
from  physical  strength,  but  from  common  sense. 

Messrs.  Houghton  & Co.  have  undertaken,  it  would  seem,  a 
series  of  State  histories  (8),  and  very  properly,  if  not  exactly  in 
accord  with  present  circumstances  or  the  temper  of  the  present 
generation,  have  given  the  first  place  to  Virginia,  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  the  older  American  Commonwealths.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  Colonial  history,  no  doubt,  Virginia  is  less  heard 
of,  figures  less  in  the  story  of  the  times,  chiefly  a story  of  squabbles 
with  the  mother-country,  than  Massachusetts ; but  rather,  perhaps, 
from  the  quieter  temper  and  more  loyal  disposition  than  from  the 
inferior  power  or  wisdom  of  the  great  Southern  Colony.  Mr. 
Cooke  brings  a considerable  mass  of  evidence  to  support  Virginian 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  original  settlement  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  refutes  with  more  or  less  success  some  of  the 
favourite  calumnies  of  her  Northern  rivals  and  antagonists.  That 
she  was  settled  from  the  first  by  a different  class,  by  the  younger 
sons  of  gentlemen  and  others  in  quest  of  new  homes  and  fortunes, 
rather  than  by  political  malcontents ; that  during  the  troubles  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  she  attracted  the  exiles 
of  the  Royalist,  as  Massachusetts  those  of  the  Republican,  party ; 
that  the  women  sent  out  from  England  to  make  up  the  natural 
deficiency  of  the  sex  in  a new  country  were,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  selected  with  great  care,  and  were  not  unfit  partners  for  the 


(6)  Tivdflh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories:  a Report  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Exploration  in  Wyoming  and  Idaho  for  the  year  1878.  Two  Parts.  By 
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John  Esten  Cooke.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.  London:  Triibner 
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lower  order  of  planters  and  farmers,  the  writer'  successfully 
establishes.  He  has,  of  course,  a strong  colonial  anti-English 
bias;  but,  unlike  the  historians  of  New  England,  bears  no  un- 
worthy spite  towards  the  representatives  of  royal  authority. 
Indeed  the  finest  character  in  this  volume  is  that  of  Sir  A\^illiam 
Berkeley,  so  long  Governor  of  Virginia  for  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
ATrgiiiia  yielded  as  reluctantly  to  Cromwell  as  Massachusetts  to 
the  Stuarts ; in  either  case,  except  so  far  as  trade  was  concerned, 
the  obedience  was  rather  formal  than  substantial,  and  practically 
A’^irginia  asserted  no  less  staunchly  than  her  Northern  rival  the 
sole  right  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  tax  and  legislate  for  their 
constituents.  In  the  AVar  of  the  Revolution  she  bore  a foremost 
part,  and  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any  of  her  sisters,  as  she 
alone  of  the  Southern  States  was  heartily  and  thoroughly  American, 
Mr.  Cooke  brings  out  incidentally,  but  clearly,  a truth  which  few 
of  his  countrymen  can  bear  to  acknowledge — that  a year  before  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  the  American  cause  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  ebb ; that,  but  for  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the 
Virginian  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  half-starving  soldiery,  the 
colonies  would  probably  have  surrendered  ; that  the  decisive  blow 
was  struck,  not  by  the  reviving  courage  of  the  Americans,  but  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  a French  fleet  and  army  under  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  to  which,  and  not  to  Lafayette  or  AVashington,  was 
due  the  sudden  change  of  fortune  which  threw  Lord  Cornwallis 
on  the  defensive,  shut  him  up  at  Yorktown,  and  finally  compelled 
his  surrender. 

The  Diothas  (9)  is,  as  described  by  its  second  title,  a Far  Look 
Ahead,  the  description  of  a society  supposed  to  be  socially  and 
economically  perfect  which  is  to  inhabit  America  some  eighty 
centuries  hence.  It  is  clever  and  readable  ; the  author  has  know- 
ledge enough  to  adapt  physiological  conditions  to  his  economic 
aspirations,  and  skill  to  combine  a strong  personal  interest  with 
his  social  speculations. 

The  title  of  A Itif/liteous  Apostate  (10)  is  unfortunately  chosen. 
The  story,  meritorious  or  not,  is  daringly  original,  and  theological 
issues  have  comparatively  little  to  do  with  its  main  interest. 

AA’e  need  only  mention  Mr.  James’s  story  of  Daisy  Miller  (ii), 
in  the  form  of  a comedy. 

The  Heir  of  Lyolynn  (12)  is  a story  of  preposterous  length,  no 
less  than  430  large,  closely-printed  octavo  pages  in  verse,  which, 
if  it  be  verse,  certainly  falls  far  short  of  being  poetry. 

The  Blind  Canary  (13),  a collection  of  pieces  which  have  over 
the  preceding  the  advantage  of  brevity  and  occasionally  of  common 
sense,  if  not  of  poetical  merit.  The  Poems  of  Louis  BarnaxtcH  (14), 
coupled  with  the  hints  thrown  out  in  the  quasi-biographical  sketch 
prefixed  to  them,  suggest  that  had  the  author  possessed  something 
more  of  critical  temper  and  capacity,  had  judgment  regulated 
passion  either  in  his  work  or  his  career,  had  he  judged  himself 
and  his  verse  more  correctly,  and  realized  that  neither  life  nor 
poetry  admit  of  unbridled  license,  he  might  have  lived  to  accom- 
plish at  a riper  age  something  of  real  worth,  certainly  something 
less  disfigured  by  extravagances  of  thought  and  language,  free 
from  the  faults,  often  simply  outrageous,  that  offend  even  a reader 
patient  of  grave  faults  where  real  merit,  or  promise  of  merit,  is  to 
be  found.  As  it  is,  many  of  these  pieces  read  like  the  utterances 
of  frenzy  rather  than  of  passion,  and  there  are  passages  which, 
though  a merely  eccentric  mind  might  in  some  moods  have  com- 
posed them,  one  would  have  thought  no  sane  man  capable  of  com- 
posing them  would  have  given  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Maurice  Thompson’s  Sonys  of  Fair  Weather  (15)  are  of  a 
higher  order,  and,  if  the  work  of  a young  man,  are  certainly  full 
of  promise.  The  author’s  taste,  skill,  and  truthfulness  of  observa- 
tion are  shown  chiefly  in  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and 
objects ; and  some  of  his  shorter  descriptive  pieces,  if  here  and 
there  disfigured  by  obscurity  or  extravagance,  rise  unquestionably 
above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  to  give 
promise  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  or  even  of  anything  ap- 
proaching that  order ; little  of  profound  thought  or  exalted  passion, 
but  much  of  pathos  and  beauty,  still  more  perhaps  of  prettiness 
and  graceful  conceit ; much  so  good  that  we  should  be  sorry  to 
believe  it  the  author’s  best. 

Mr.  AYaterman’s  Phantoms  of  Life  (16)  are  not  inaptly  named. 
The  expression  is  fantastic,  the  ideas  are  shadowy,  the  versification 
now  and  then  slovenly,  and  a confusion  of  multiplied  metaphors 
heaped  one  on  the  other  fails  to  illustrate  a thought  rather 
obscure  than  deep;  but  whether  they  be  worth  perusal  or  not 
must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  reader.  A\'”e  can 


(9)  The  Diothas;  or,  a Far  Look  Ahead.  By  Ismar  Thiusen.  New 
T’ork  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

(10)  A Righteous  Apostate.  By  Clara  Lanza,  Author  of  “Mr.  Perkins’s 
Daughter.”  iSew  A’ork : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

(11)  Daisy  Miller:  a Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Henry  James. 
Boston  : Osgood  & Co.  London : Triibner  & Co. 

(12)  The  Heir  of  Lyolynn  : a Tale  of  Sea  and  Land.  Seven  Parts. 
By  J.  Dunbar  Hylton,  M.D.,  Author  of  “ The  Bride  of  Gettysburg  ” Sec. 
Palmyra,  New  Jersey. 

(13)  The  Rlind  Canary.  By  Hugh  Farrar  McDermott.  Second  Edition. 
New  York : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

fif)The  Love  Poems  of  Louis  Barnaval.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Charles  De  Kay.  New  Y’ork:  Appleton  & Co.  London:  Sampson 
Low  & Co. 

(is)  Songs  of  Fair  Weather.  By  Maurice  Thompson.  Boston:  Osgood 
& Co.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

(16)  Phantoms  of  Life.  By  Luther  Dana  Waterman.  New  Y’ork: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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imagine  some  men  and  more  women  enjoying  them,  though  it 
would  he  unfair  to  ask  how  far  their  admirers  understood  them. 

Miss  Wallace’s  Stoned  Sea  (17),  a little  duodecimo  volume  of 
sketches,  reflections,  stories,  written  apparently  in  the  course  of  a 
brief  trip  on  the  south  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  makes  no  high 
pretensions,  and  fulfils,  we  think,  the  hopes  which  at  a hasty  glance 
its  style  and  tone  aroused. 

(17)  The  Storied  Sea,  By  Susan E.  Wallace.  Boston:  Osgood  & Co. 
London  : Triibner  & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ the  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  *•  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily,  le. 


•RADLEY  COLLEGE.— ALL  SAINTS’  DAY.— ANNUAL 

FOOT-BALL  MATCH,  3 P.M. ; Evening  Prayer,  5.30  ; Dinner,  6.30  ; Theatricals,  8. 
Old  Radleians  intending  to  be  present  ore  particularly  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with 
the  Senior  Prefect. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL.— Applications  are 

invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATHEMATICS,  Stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be  £375 
per  annum,  together  with  Two-thirds  of  the  Fees  of  Students,  the  total  stipend  being 
guaranteed  not  to  fall  short  of  £400.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to  commence  his  duties  on 
January  7,  1884.— Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar,  on  or 
before  December  1. 


London  hospital  training  school  for  nurses, 

WHITECHAPEL,  E. 

The  NURSING  LECTURES  are  given  every  Wednesday  at  8 P.M. 

The  First  Course  on  the  general  details  of  Nursing  by  Miss  LUCKES,  Matron  to  the 
Hospital,  commenced  in  August. 

Second  Course— On  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Nursing  by  FREDERICK 
TREVES,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  November  7,  1883. 

Third  Course— On  Elementa.’-y  Physiology  and  Medical  Nursing  by  A.  ERNEST  SANSON, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in  March  1884. 

A limited  number  of  Ladies  admitted  on  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea  for  each  Course. 

Apply  to  the  Matron.  _ ^ 

A.  H.  HAGGARD,  Secretary. 


/-’CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. — WANTED,  to  commence  work 

in  January  1884,  a SCIENCE  MASTER,  to  Teach  and  Superintend  the  Teaching  of 
CHEMISTRY  and  HEAT.  Commencing  Salary,  £300  per  annum.  Testimonials,  which 
must  show  that  the  Candidate,  besides  a thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  possesses  also 
strong  disciplinary  and  organizing  powers,  are  to  be  sent,  before  November  18,  to  the  Rev, 
H,  Kynaston,  D.D.,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


(CHELTENHAM  LADIES’  COLLEGE.— The  PEARCE 

SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £30  per  annum,  and  tenable  for  Three  years,  by  the  Daughter 
of  an  Officer  in  the  Army,  is  Vacant.— Apply  to  the  Principal  or  Secretary  before 
November  1. 


n-cHE  REV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c„  at  Findon  Rectory, 
Worthing. 


Tj^OLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  th® 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A few  Vacancies. 


A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

• BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  lour  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Heathcotb,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 


PREPARATION  for  the  various  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS 

J-  at  “ HILL  LANDS,”  WARGRAVE,  HENLEY,  OXON.  The  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD 
(M.A.Oxon),  assisted  by  an  Experienced  Staff  of  Instructors,  including  a late  Foundation 
Scholar  of  John’s  and  19th  Wrangler  (who  during  the  past  lour  years  has  passed  on  an  average 
three  or  four  pupils  at  each  of  the  Woolwich  Examinations),  receives  Pupils. 

Every  facility  is  offered  for  careful  and  steady  reading,  and  the  Staff  being  large,  individual 
attention  can  as  required  be  given. 

“ Hill  Lands  ” has  been  specially  designed  and  built  for  the  convenience  of  Army  Students, 
and  stands  high  in  ten  acres  of  ground.  In  the  “ Military  Competitive  Department,”  which  is 
away  from  the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  premises,  the  course  the  Subalterns  of  Militia  undergo 
is  under  the  charge  of  a Staff  College  Graduate,  formerly  for  eight  years  Garrison  Instructor.—^ 
Address,  Rev.  A.  Pritchard,  Wargrave,  Henley. 


Halliford  preparatory  school,  shepperton, 

near  London HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 

MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifcon  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh) 

f repare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  H.  St.  Clair. 
'ElLDEN,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.  HALF-TERM,  November  5 to  December  18, 


'TJELICACY. — There  are  Vacancies  in  a Country  House  for 

TWO  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  needing  especial  care,  and  over  Fourteen.  Resources  for 
after-life  encouraged.  Music,  Drawing,  Natural  Science.  Riding,  Carpentry,  &c.,  in  addition 
to  thorough  grounding.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 
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SCULPTORS. 


COMPETITIVE  MODELS  INVITED  FOR  A COLOSSAL  STATUE  IN 
ABERDEEN  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  THE 
LIBERATOR  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  TESTAMENTARY  TRUSTEES  of  the  late  Mr.  JOHN  STEILL,  of  Edinburgh,, 
hereby  notify  that  they  will  receive  MODELS  for  a COLOSSAL  STATUE  of  WALLACE, 
in  Bronze,  with  Basement  of  Granite  Blocks^  to  be  placed  on  the  Mound  in  the  North-West 
part  of  theDuthie  Public  Park,  near  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  in  conformity  with  instructions 
left  by  Mr.  Steill,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  £3,000. 

Intending  Competitors,  on  application,  accompanied  with  a remittance  of  10s.  6d.  to  Mr. 
John  Otto  Macqueen,  lO  Bridge  Street,  Aberdeen,  will  be  supplied  with  Copies  of  (1) 
Mr.  SteiU’s  Instructions,  (2)  Conditions  of  the  Competition,  and  (3)  Lithograph  Plan  of  the 
Duthie  Park,  showing  Sections  of  the  Mound. 

The  Author  of  the  accepted  Model  will  be  employed  to  execute  the  work  ; and  the  Author 
of  that  next  in  order  of  merit  will  receive  a premium  of  £50.  The  Trustees  do  not,  however, 
bind  themselves  to  accept  any  of  the  Models. 

All  Models  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  above  conditions,  and  must  be  delivered  in 
Aberdeen,  free  of  expense,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  O.  MACQUEEN,  Municipal  Buildings,  Aberdeen,, 
not  later  than  July  1,  1884. 

10  Bridge  Street,  Aberdeen,  October  15, 1883. 


fyo  INVALIDS.— A HOME  in  PARIS.— A PHYSICIAN, 

whose  house  is  in  one  of  the  best  and  healthiest  parts  of  Paris,  offers  an  especially 
comfortable  HOME  to  a LADY  or  GENTLEMAN  needing  medical  core.  — Address, 
E.  Hanson,  Esq.,  4 Chandos  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire.— This  weii-known 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district  in 
Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a health  resort.— For  Prospectus  address  Manager,  Ben  Rhyd- 
ding, Leeds. 


yO  SMALL  CAPITALISTS.— EIGHT  per  CENT,  guaranteed. 

A few  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES  of  Ten  Pounds  each,  half-year’s  interest  payable 
1st  January  next.— Address,  A.  G.,  care  of  Mr.  Jeffery,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  City. 

yO  CAPITALISTS  and  Others  requiring  safe  INVEST- 

MENT.— WANTED,  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  with  not  less  than  £5,000  each,  to  join 
others  contributing  similar  amounts,  ibr  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a thoroughly  sound 
undertaking.  There  is  no  possibility  of  risk,  and  the  minimum  profit  will  be  30  per  cent.  No 
financial  agents  employed  as  intermediaries.  Communication  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation  is  solicited.  Principals  or  their  Solicitors 
only  treated  with.— Further  particulars  on  application  to  Messrs.  CHAMPION,  ROBINSON, 
& Poole,  Solicitors,  Moira  Chambers,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

CONSIDERABLE  gratitude  is  due  to  the  unconscious 
organizers  who  favoured  London  on  Tuesday  last  simul- 
taneously with  theory  at  St.  James’s  Hall  and  practice  in 
the  tunnels  of  the  Underground  Railway.  Unconscious  the 
organization  doubtless  was ; and  it  may  readily  be  believed 
that  the  coincidence  has  annoyed,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
annoyed,  some  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  friends.  Not  every  one,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  of  the  motley  group  of  school- 
masters and  curates  out  of  place,  sympathizers  with  any 
uncivilized  or  half  civilized  race  which  happens  to  hate 
England,  stray  members  of  Parliament,  and  stepdaughters 
of  distinguished  philosophers,  who  gathered  on  the  plat- 
form in  Piccadilly,  is  likely  to  have  approved  of  the 
irregulars  of  Praed  Street  and  Westminster.  Of  these 
latter  there  is  no  need  to  say  much.  That  their  deed 
was  a deliberate  crime,  and  that  they  themselves  be- 
long to  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Irish  party,  are  things 
which  no  man  of  sense  will  positively  assert,  and  which 
every  man  of  sense  will  take  as  tolerably  certain  until  dis- 
proved. That  the  result  of  their  machinations  could  hardly 
by  any  possibility  have  been  disastrous  to  any  one,  even 
remotely  concerned  in  the  acts  which  they  dislike,  is  no 
argument  against  their  guilt.  It  is  the  settled  plan  of  the 
Irish  criminal  to  avoid  detection  first  of  all,  and  explosives 
can  be  deposited  in  an  unlighted  tunnel  to  which  there  is 
easy  access,  with  the  least  possible  chance  of  detection.  It 
is  also  a settled  principle  of  Irish  criminals  that  the  guilt 
or  innocence,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  of  their  victims 
does  not  in  the  least  matter.  A carriage  full  of  third-class 
passengers,  of  workmen  going  home  from  their  work,  of 
lower  middle-class  men  and  their  fixmilies  going  out  for  an 
evening’s  pleasure,  is  as  good  game  as  Lord  Eredekick 
Cavendish  or  Mr.  Eorster.  The  remarkable  patience  of 
the  English  people — a quality  which,  whatever  else  has 
degenerated,  seems  to  wear  well,  and  which  may  excite 
admiration  and  pride  in  minds  not  accustomed  to  overflow 
in  that  direction  over  popular  virtues — has  been  proof,  and, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  be  proof,  even  against 
this  last  outrage.  Some  philosophers  in  other  countries 
hold  that  the  contemptuous  folerance  and  refusal  to  be 
panic-stricken  which  Englishmen  are  wont  to  show  to- 
wards such  instigators  of  crime  is  somewhat  immoral,  as 
encouraging  the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  Enghshmen 
themselves  will  be  very  slow  to  accept  this  view,  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  invincible  reluctance  of  the 
murderous  cowards  who  plan  these  deeds  to  supervise  them 
up  to  the  last  and  most  important  moment  has  hitherto 
been  a wonderful  preservative.  Even  the  formidable  list 
of  wounds  which  was  registered  on  Tuesday  night  seems 
incredibly  small  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  in  confined 
space,  and  with  circumstances  to  the  last  degree  favourable 
to  destruction. 

This  occurrence,  however,  is  as  yet  so  obscure  in  some 
important  points  that,  unless  the  sufierings  of  the  victims  be 
more  especially  thought  of  (which  is  perhaps  dangerous  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  philosophic  attitude  just  explained 
and  commended),  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  further. 
With  the  St.  James’s  Hall  meeting  it  is  otherwise.  There 
matters  are  fortunately  all  in  black  and  white.  When  the 
Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam  implores  his  hearers  to  “ push  on 
“ the  work,”  and  lectures  them  on  the  divinity  of  discontent, 
there  is  no  fear  of  doing  him  or  any  one  else  injustice  in 
commenting  on  the  utterance.  It  was  in  stuff  of  this  kind, 


in  advice  to  “ get  rid  of  capital,”  and  the  like,  that  the  real 
nature  of  the  meeting  appeared.  Mr.  Davitt,  who  is  a prac- 
tised speaker,  avoided  such  language,  it  would  appear,  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  whole  tenor  of  his  address  could 
only  be  taken  as  an  incitement  to  the  Have-nots  to  attack  and 
plunder  the  Haves.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  seriously  the 
folly  of  Land  Nationalization ; Mr.EAWCETT,  an  unexception- 
able authority,  has  done  that  sufficiently.  That  the  so-called 
principle  of  the  Land  NationaUzers,  “ the  land  of  every 
“ country  belongs  to  the  people  of  that  country,”  is  a prin- 
ciple equally  unknown  to  law,  science,  history,  divinity,  and 
philosophy,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  majority  of  those  to 
whom  it  appeals,  and  is  meant  to  appeal,  have  no  tincture 
of  any  of  the  five.  That  the  elaborate  means  by  which, 
confiscation  once  effected,  the  people  are  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  could  not  possibly  work  in  practice  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again.  But  the  real  motives, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  to  which  Land  Nationalizers 
appeal  are  very  simple,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
logic  or  with  politics.  Mr.  Headlam’s  “divine  discon- 
“ tent  ” does  not  unduly  pause  to  consider  whether  there 
is  any  rational  cause  for  its  existence  or  whether  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  become  contented.  It  is  discontented 
and  appetent,  and  there  are  persons  who  possess  that  to 
which  its  appetence  is  directed  and  the  want  of  which  causes 
its  discontent.  These  two  facts  it  knows,  and  no  others 
and  when  the  Mr.  Headlams  of  this  world  urge  it  to  “ push 
“ on  the  work,”  it  knows  no  other  means  of  proceeding,  as 
a rule,  than  literally  or  figuratively  knocking  on  the  head 
the  possessors.  To  preach  such  doctrines  as  Land  Nationaliza- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  adffise  the  hearers,  as  Mr.. 
Davitt,  very  likely  in  good  faith,  advised  his,  to  abstain 
from  threats  and  violence,  is  a simple  absurdity.  The 
gentleman  who  substituted  the  advice  to  “ get  rid  of 
“ capital  ” was,  if  vaguer,  a good  deal  more  logical.  Get 
rid  of  capital  and  capitalists,  get  rid  of  landlords,  get  rid  of 
third-class  passengers,  if  there  is  nobody  else  convenient ; 
that  is  what  the  various  anarchic  counsellors  who  are  com- 
mon just  now,  and  who  are  allowed  to  deliver  themselves 
with  a perhaps  excessive  tolerance,  say  in  effect.  Occasion- 
ally, as  at  the  Local  Government  Office,  and  probably  in 
this  last  instance  on  the  Underground  Railway,  some  one 
“ goes  and  does  it.”  He  has  been  convinced  that  English- 
men, landlords,  capitalists,  no  matter  who,  are  all  rogues, 
and  that  it  wiU  never  be  merry  tiU  they  are  extirpated.  He 
therefore  endeavours  at  the  extirpation — fortunately  with  a 
sedulous  care  to  avoid  extirpating  himself  in  the  process, 
which  makes  him  considerably  less  deadly  than  he  might  be. 

Hitherto  this  kind  of  juxtaposition  of  theory  and  practice 
has  been  rare  in  England,  though  it  has  been  very  common 
in  Ireland,  and  the  rarity  probably  accounts  for  the  singular 
slowness  of  conception  which  some  Englishmen  have  shown 
of  the  attitude  of  Orangemen  in  Ulster.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  of  course  that  this  attitude  should 
result  in  riots  hke  those  of  Derry.  But  when  pre- 
sumably intelligent  persons  compare  it  to  the  atti- 
tude of  theological  dishke,  and  attempt  to  justify  their 
paralogism  after  it  is  pointed  out  to  them,  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  delusion  in  the  air.  Explosions  are  supposed  to  be 
good  to  dissipate  foul  vapours ; and  a few  more  exploits  on 
the  part  of  the  dynamitards  may  open  the  eyes  of  a good 
many  people  to  the  real  meaning  of  discourses  on  Irish  land- 
lordism, on  Irish  Home  Rule,  on  Land  Nationalization  gener- 
ally, and  the  like.  A knavish  speech  does  not  sleep  in  all 
foolish  ears ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  a certain  kind  of  ear, 
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itself  knavish  as  well  as  foolish,  in  which  it  very  actively 
translates  itself  into  worse  knavishness.  The  gospel  of  dis- 
content is  an  evangel  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  this  sort 
of  translation.  At  present  the  purely  Irish  gospellers  are 
ahead  of  their  imitators.  Men  like  Mr.  A.  E,.  Wallace,  at 
least,  would  no  doubt  shrink  with  horror  from  the  notion, 
of  pioneering  their  views  with  dynamite ; nor  has  it,  as 
far  as  is  known,  been  yet  attempted  in  England,  though 
it  is  nothing  unheard  of  on  the  Continent.  But  the 
similarity  of  the  arguments  may  conceivably  lead  to  a 
similarity  of  interpretation.  All  the  familiar  vocabulary 
of  Irish  agitation  against  English  rule  and  of  Irish  abuse 
of  Ii’ish  landlords  reappears  in  the  speeches  of  the  Land 
Nationalizers.  English  landlords  are  already  told  that 
they  are  thieves ; in  a moment  they  will  be  murderers, 
if  indeed  that  particular  flower  of  speech  has  not  already 
been  presented  to  them.  Against  thieves  and  murderers  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  take  measures  too  active.  In 
short,  the  license  of  agitation  which  is  now  permitted  is 
only  not  a public  danger  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
very  strict  inquisition  into  and  stern  punishment  of  the 
oflences  to  which  speakers  are  allowed  with  impunity  to 
invite,  and  of  the  invitations  as  well  when  they  pass  a cer- 
tain limit.  There  are  those  who  would  curtail  the  license 
itself.  But  that  is  dubiously  practicable,  and  is  moreover 
perhaps  not  the  more  excellent  way.  There  is  another 
structure  which  is  an  admirable  corrective  of  the  platform, 
and  in  some  cases  the  same  persons  might  with  great  public 
advantage  figime  on  both. 


LIBEKAL  SPEECHES. 

A SERIES  of  Liberal  speeches,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  completed,  began  last  week  at  Aberdeen.  In 
accordance  with  old  and  sound  precedents,  the  chief  places 
were  accorded  to  the  local  magnates  belonging  to  the  party. 
Lord  Fife,  who  presided,  remarked  in  felicitous  phrase 
that  “ last  year  the  high  tide  of  English  and  Irish  [Con- 
“ servative]  eloquence  had  flowed  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
“ the  North,  but  this  year  only  the  Opposition  small  fry  had 
“ been  sent  forth.”  In  the  same  rhetorical  style  Lord 
Huntley  announced,  with  reference  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  that  the  Liberal  party  “ were  not  to  be  browbeaten, 
“ notwithstanding  the  pledge  Lord  Salisbury  had  made.” 
Lord  Fife’s  knowledge  of  current  politics  was  illustrated  by 
his  assertion  that  “ the  international  difficulties  connected 
“ with  Egyptian  afiairs  had  been  removed  by  the  humaniz- 
“ ing  and  disinterested  action  of  our  Government,  and  the 
“ troops  were  about  to  be  withdrawn.”  With  a nearer 
approach  to  accuracy.  Lord  Fife  said  that  momentous 
questions  about  India  were  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  verdict  of  the  people.  It  would  have  been  unseason- 
able to  add  that  the  people  know  and  care  nothing  about 
India,  and  that  all  other  Indian  questions  will,  like 
the  Ilbert  Bill,  be  regarded  by  the  multitude  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  domestic  party  interests.  It  is  but 
just  to  the  assembled  delegates  from  all  the  Liberal  Asso- 
ciations in  the  North-East  of  Scotland  to  admit  that  the 
only  subject  which  seemed  to  excite  general  interest  was  the 
creation  of  a new  Scotch  office.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  pos- 
sesses both  knowledge  and  ability,  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  failure  of  the  Scotch  Local  Government  scheme.  He 
consoled  himself  and  his  hearers  for  the  defeat  of  the  Bill 
by  expressing  a hope  that  a larger  measure  would  be  passed 
hereafter.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Southern  mind  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  certainly  seemed 
when  the  Bill  was  introduced  that  it  gave  little  satisfaction 
to  Scotch  members;  but  the  managers  of  the  Aberdeen 
meeting  and  the  speakers  whom  they  prompted  may  per- 
haps be  better  informed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Liberal  Associations  of  Aberdeen- 
shife  and  the  neighbouring  counties  consider  the  early 
appointment  of  a Scotch  Minister  as  more  urgent  than 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  redistribution  of 
electoral  districts  ; but,  as  a matter  of  course,  a resolution 
was  passed  in  favour  of  universal  household  suffrage. 
It  is  not  a little  surprising  that  peers  of  high  rank 
should  still  be  found  to  countenance  a movement  which 
is  openly  directed  against  their  order  and  against  all 
the  traditions  to  which  they  are  attached.  Lord  Huntley 
was  so  far  conscious  of  the  anomalous  position  of  revo- 
lutionary peers  that  he  defended  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
asserted  its  right  to  a veto  on  legislation.  He  will  too  soon 
find  that  he  must  submit  to  be  browbeaten  by  the  pledge 


of  his  political  confederates  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere.  Lord 
Fife  has  more  to  fear  from  the  high  tide  of  Rxdical  agita- 
tion than  from  the  Opposition  small  fry,  with  whom  he  may 
perhaps  heartily  agree.  Lord  Aberdeen  probably  under- 
stood the  feehngs  of  his  neighbours  when  he  dilated  at 
length  on  the  expediency  of  making  Scotch  government 
and  Scotch  education  more  thoroughly  provincial  than  at 
present.  As  a probable  candidate  for  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence and  .official  employment.  Lord  Aberdeen  readily 
adapts  himself  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  disintegration. 
Appeals  to  the  selfish  prejudices  of  Scotchmen,  of  Irishmen, 
and  of  Welshmen  have  for  some  time  past  been  habitually 
used  by  Liberal  leaders  for  party  purposes.  Deliberate 
cultivation  of  local  or  popular  prejudices  is  too  common 
a political  practice  to  excite  astonishment  or  indignation. 
If  the  Scotch  like  to  be  flattered,  they  have  the  means  of 
rewarding  those  who  gratify  their  inclination  ; yet  serious 
politicians  ought  to  understand  that  small  party  manoeuvres 
of  the  kind  can,  if  they  succeed,  only  accelerate  the  most 
dangerous  of  organic  changes. 

Another  Scotch  audience  at  Dumfries  was  content  to 
listen  to  an  English  , speaker  whose  practised  forensic  skill 
enabled  him  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  financial  details.  It 
was  fair  that  Sir  Henry  James  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  answering  Mr.  Gibson  ; but  the  people  of  Dumfries 
must  be  singularly  constituted  if  they  are  really  interested 
in  comparisons  of  the  expenditure  in  difierent  periods  of 
one,  three,  or  six  years.  If  the  Attorney-General  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy 
was  greater  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  time  than  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s,  the  statement  proves  nothing,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  1878,  which  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  would  not  have  been  required  but  for  the  invasion  of 
Turkey,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  more  than  any  statesman 
outside  of  Russia  to  promote,  or  perhaps  to  originate. 
Sometimes  it  is  a merit  to  spend  money  on  the  army  and 
navy,  and  sometimes  it  is  expedient  to  limit  or  reduce  mih- 
tary  and  naval  outlay.  There  is  really  little  difierence  in 
the  policy  pursued  by  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Both  parties  are  agreed  on  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  National  Debt,  though  it  needs  an  orator  who 
is  not  specially  familiar  with  finance  to  anticipate  the 
abolition  of  the  National  Debt.  The  Attorney-General’s 
contribution  to  the  controvers}^  on  the  franchise  was  but 
moderately  instructive.  He  would  apparently  disfranchise 
all  non-resident  owners  of  property  as  a sweeping  method 
of  abolishing  faggot  votes.  Many  politicians  on  both  sides, 
including  the  Attorney-General  himself,  have  indulged  in 
the  questionable  practice  which  he  denounces;  but  he  is 
perhaps  not  aware  that  the  only  systematic  advocate  of 
faggot  votes  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Cobden.  For  some 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Corn  Law  League  its  prin- 
cipal leader  devoted  his  energy  to  the  project  of  swamping 
the  votes  of  the  county  electors  by  the  purchase  of  rent- 
charges  on  house  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  manufacturing  towns.  It  would  be  both  rea- 
sonable and  practicable  to  abolish  faggot  votes.  The 
universal  disfranchisement  of  freeholders  is  a dispropor- 
tionate contrivance  for  a trivial  purpose.  It  is,  perhaps, 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Attorney-General  is  not  yet 
converted  to  the  Leeds  theory  of  absolutely  equal  electoral 
districts;  but  the  thoroughgoing  revolutionists  may  pos- 
sibly sweep  away  any  barrier  which  may  be  erected  against 
the  pressure  of  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  multitude. 
Local  representation  might  even  now  be  preserved;  but, 
when  it  is  once  destroyed,  it  can  scarcely  be  re-established. 

Another  member  of  the  Government,  not  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Cabinet,  has  also,  notwithstanding  the  dictatorial 
language  of  the  Leeds  demagogues,  an  opinion  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Courtney  still  retains  the  conviction  which  he  has  often 
expressed,  that  minorities  ought  to  be  protected  against 
total  efl’acement.  The  divine  right  of  a million  of  voters  to 
govern  nine  hundred  thousand  is  not  as  clear  to  Mr. 
Courtney  as  to  Mr.  Bright,  The  supreme  power  of  the 
smallest  numerical  majority  would,  nevertheless,  under  a 
system  of  universal  suffrage,  be  rigorously  enforced.  Those 
who  concur  in  abrogating  the  only  protection  which  is  now 
afforded  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  will  be  disappointed 
in  their  hope  of  providing  an  effective  substitute.  Mr. 
Courtney  ingeniously  suggests  that  all  votes  will  not  be  of 
equal  value,  if  nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  .are  of  no 
value  at  all ; but  the  Caucus  and  the  Jacobins  will  not  be 
defeated  by  a clever  play  upon  words.  They  may,  perhaps, 
reply  that  all  votes  are  of  equal  value,  if  all  are  equally 
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subject  to  the  condition  of  being  given  on  tluj  winning 
side.  There  is  a certain  relief  in  discovering  that  some 
Kadical  politicians  have  conscientious  scruples;  but  Mr. 
CouETNEY  and  Mr.  Fawcett  will  engage  in  a hopeless 
crusade  if  they  endeavour  to  i^eisuade  the  dominant 
majority  to  surrender  its  absolute  powers.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  advocates  of  female  suffrage  labour  under  a 
suspicion  of  tendency  to  political  fancies  and  crotchets. 

It  is,  perhaps,  because  he  differs  from  the  Leeds  Caucus 
on  the  clitims  of  minorities  that  Mr.  Courtney  also  denies 
the  expediency  of  introducing  a Franchise  Bill  in  1884. 
He  maintains  that  the  present  Parliament  has  not 
exhausted  its  capacity  of  legislation  ; and  he  thinks  that  it 
will  have  ample  employment  for  its  exercise  during  two  or 
three  additional  Sessions.  Mr.  Fieth  and  his  supporter 
Mr.  Beal,  though  they  hold  the  same  general  opinion,  will 
demand,  if  a franchise  Bill  and  a consecjuent  dissolution  are 
postponed,  that  the  creation  of  a Municipality  of  London 
shall  take  precedence  of  other  promised  measures ; nor  is  it 
improbable  that  Sir  W.  Haecourt  may  urge  the  same 
arrangement  on  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Courtney  seems  to  for- 
get the  metropolis  and  its  needs  in  his  anxiety  to  create 
elected  County  Boards,  which  he  calls  local  Parliaments. 
Such  bodies  would,  in  his  opinion,  relieve  Parliament  of 
much  of  its  work,  though  it  is  difficult"  to  understand  how 
•duties  which  are  properly  legislative  could  be  transferred  to 
elected  riu’al  Councils.  No  such  powers  are  possessed  by 
the  Corporations  even  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  constituencies  are  often 
parties  to  Parliamentary  conflicts.  As  an  instance  of  the 
supposed  capabilities  of  the  new  County  Boards,  Mr.  Court- 
ney proposes  to  intrust  to  them  the  entire  control  of  the 
trade  in  alcoholic  liquors.  It  is,  he  explains,  because 
such  bodies  are  not  yet  constituted  that  he  has  not 
hitherto  voted  for  local  option,  or  for  any  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  proposals.  If  Mr.  Courtney’s  language  is  accu- 
rately represented  in  a condensed  report,  he  would  seem  to 
be  a contingent  supporter  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  favourite 
measures.  Local  option  is  not  the  less  objectionable 
because  it  may  be  exercised  by  the  delegates  of  the  rate- 
payers or  of  the  whole  population  The  scheme  which  Mr. 
Courtney  seems  to  favour  would  be  especially  mischievous 
because  county  municipal  elections  would  almost  always 
turn  on  the  issue  of  compulsory  abstinence.  The  tem- 
perance fanatics  would  care  nothing  for  good  local  ad- 
ministration; and  their  adversaries  would  be  compelled  to, 
accept  their  challenge.  It  would  seem  that,  for  the  sake  of 
consistency  with  his  present  declarations,  Mr.  Courtney 
ought  to  have  voted  for  local  option  in  corporate  towns. 
The  existing  municipalities  are  elected  by  popular  suffrage ; 
and  nevertheless  Mr.  Bright  himself,  though  he  is  never 
tired  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  corporations,  has  never 
assented  to  the  proposal  that  they  should  have  the  power 
of  suppressing  the  liquor  trade.  It  is  probable  that  the 
County  Government  Bill  may  be  among  the  least  mis- 
chievous of  Ministerial  measures,  and  whether  or  not  sueh 
a Bill  is  required,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  inevitable. 
One  of  the  most  wanton  blunders  of  the  late  Government 
was  its  abandonment  of  the  County  Government  Bill,  which 
it  had  introduced  in  1876. 

The  ablest  and  the  most  inconsistent  of  moderate  Liberals 
spoke  later  than  any  of  those  persons  who  have  just  been 
mentioned.  Mr.  Goschen  rarely  opens  his  mouth  without 
giving  the  most  admirable  reasons,  not  merely  for  refusing 
to  take  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  for  opposing  to  the 
uttermost  almost  every  proposition  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
brings  forward.  It  was  possibly  owing  to  an  unwillingness 
to  charge  former  colleagues  with  gross  political  blindness  or 
grosser  political  mischief-making,  that  Mr.  Goschen  affected 
to  treat  the  democratic  tendency  of  recent  legislation 
as  a new  discovery.  Those  with  whom  Mr.  Goschen,  but 
for  a perversity  more  amiable  than  logical,  would  long  ago 
have  ranked  himself  have  indulged  in  no  delusions  on  this 
bead  for  many  years.  The  plea  in  formd,  pawperis  which 
Mr.  Goschen  made  for  himself  and  his  fellow-moderates, 
and  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  atone  for  heterodoxy  in 
belief  by  an  orthodox  abuse  of  nominal  opponents  seem  to 
betray  a weakness  which  half  justifies  the  indifference  of 
Ministerial  Liberals  to  the  disapproval  of  one  of  their  ablest 
men  of  business.  Mr.  Goschen  apparently  has  too  much 
wit  to  be  a Radical ; he  has  too  little  resolution  to  be  a con- 
sistent Constitutionalist. 


THE  WICKl'lD  SQUIRES. 

PAE.TY  politics  have  broken  out  again  this  week,  and — ■ 
as  was  to  be  expected— the  question  of  the  housing  of 
the  poor  is  being  used  as  so  much  party  capital.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  denounced  by  one  Liberal  paper  as  a Com- 
munistic agitator,  while  another  clearly  regards  him  as  the 
modern  type  and  leader  of  the  legendary  Bad  Squires.  1 1 is 
name  is  hooted  by  the  politicians  who  applaud  Mr.  Davitt, 
and  whose  meetings  coincide  with  the  attempt  to  wi-eck 
working-men’s  trains  in  the  Meti’opolitan  Pi.ailway.  We 
have  from  the  first  expressed  our  conviction  that  the  im- 
mediately pressing  question — the  better  housing  of  the 
London  poor — would  be  picked  up  as  a party  weapon. 
Already  we  hear  that  the  Liberal  Short  and  not  the  Con- 
servative CoDLiN  is  the  true  friend  of  the  indigent,  and 
already  Short  is  showing  his  friendship  in  the  ancient 
fashion.  The  discovery  has  been  made  that  the  Squires  are 
a main  cause  of  the  overcrowding  in  cities.  Let  us  examine 
this  theory. 

The  charge  which  the  Liberal  friends  of  the  poor  bring 
against  the  Squires  is  this,  that  they  have  a privilege  of  de- 
populating the  rural  districts  at  the  cost  of  the  urban  rate- 
payer. Any  rates  which  Londoners  may  pay  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  our  Augean  stable  in  town  will  be  (it  seems)  so  much 
money  given  that  the  Wicked  Squire  may  live  in  a small 
New  Forest  and  sportive  solitude  of  his  own.  This,  at 
least,  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  But,  in  a less 
thoroughgoing  mood,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  laws 
which  prevent  landed  property  from  changing  hands  rapidly 
and  easily  are  the  causes  of  overcrowding.  Property  (in 
consequence  of  these  laws)  gets  into  few  hands,  the  owners 
prefer  large  farms  (because  rent  is  more  readily  col- 
lected), the  system  of  large  farming  requires  less  human 
labour ; and,  finally,  the  superfluous  labourers  crowd  into 
the  towns.  Therefore  the  Squires  and  the  Land  Laws  cause 
the  overcrowding.  This  is  the  theory,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
represent or  misunderstand  it,  of  the  responsibility  of 
Squires.  The  opposite  of  this  state  of  things  would  be  one 
in  which  land  changed  hands  easily,  was  bought  in  small 
parcels,  and  was  tilled  (the  theory  seems  to  be)  by  more 
men,  so  that;  there  would  be  more  demand  for  labourers  and 
less  crowding  into  towns. 

To  ourselves  it  appears  that  this  whole  theory  of  over- 
crowding is  illogical.  In  the  first  place,  if  large  farms  and 
machine-labour  are  found  to  pay  best,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  machine-labour  and  large  farms  will  prevail.  To  ex- 
postulate against  this  would  be  as  unwise  as  to  reason 
against  some  innovation  in  the  craft  of  making  screw-nails 
whereby  one  artisan  might  do  the  work  of  three.  If  you 
are  going  to  cast  political  economy  overboard  where  land  is 
concerned,  why  do  you  cleave  to  it  where  machinery  is 
concerned  ? A new  machine  may  throw  artisans  out  of  work, 
and  by  lowering  their  power  to  pay  rent  may  drive  them 
into  overcrowded  tenements.  That  is  all  right.  But  if  a 
new  system  of  tillage  produces  identical  effects,  that  is  all 
wrong.  The  Wicked  Squire  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 
Again,  the  theory  that  a multitude  of  small  properties  is 
economically  a desirable  thing  rests  on  the  idea  that  large 
tillage  does  not  really  pay  best,  or  on  the  idea  that  (in 
affairs  connected  with  land)  what  pays  best  is  of  no  im- 
portance. Admit,  however,  that  small  separate  holdings 
are  most  economical,  and  the  question  arises,  holdings  of 
what  size?  If  they  are  just  large  enough  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  America)  to  be  worked  by  the  farmer-proprietor 
and  his  family,  what  becomes  of  the  laboiuers  ? They  are 
not  likely  to  be  able  either  to  buy  or  to  rent  holdings  of 
this  extent.  In  point  of  fact,  too  (though  this  has  little 
to  do  with  the  discussion),  no  life  is  harder  or  drearier,  as 
Americans  say,  than  that  of  the  small  Pennsylvanian 
farmer.  Enough  to  eat  he  has ; but  his  whole  time  and 
energies  are  given  to  gaining  that  subsistence  and  to 
sleep.  But  w'e  will  suppose  that  the  new  holdings  are 
smaller  stiU,  and  are  held  by  peasant  proprietors  chiefly 
busied  with  spade  husbandry.  Now  it  is  acknowledged 
that  such  husbandry  is  not  practicable  in  all  English 
soils.  “ Experience  has  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
“for  a man  to  live  in  England  by  spade-husbandry  on 
“ four  or  five  acres  of  land  is  the  most  miserable 
“ existence  possible.  He  can  but  just  scrape  a living,  he 
“ is  always  failing,  his  children  are  in  rags,  and  debt 
“ ultimately  consumes  him.”  So  writes  Mr.  Richard 
Jefferies  in  an  article  on  “ The  Wiltshire  Labourer  ” in 
Longman! s Magazine.  In  our  country,  as  Mr.  Jefferies 
says,  “there  is -no  plant  like  the  vine  whereby  the  small 
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“ proprietor  may  prosper.”  How  labourers  prosper  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  farms  are  small,  every  one  knows.  But,  it 
may  be  replied,  Ireland  is  not  yet  rid  of  the  curse  of  land- 
lords. How  we  will  grant  that,  if  landlords  were  sud- 
denly exterminated,  and  land  divided  among  all  hardy  per- 
sons who  wished  to  try  their  hands  at  agriculture,  over- 
crowding would  be  diminished  for  a time.  Then  the 
failures  among  the  new  holders  would  be  weeded  out,  land 
would  again  come  into  few  hands,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
This  would  happen  even  if  the  heroic  remedy  of  blowing  up 
all  Squires  with  dynamite,  and  without  compensation,  were 
adopted.  AVe  need  not  go  very  far  to  find  an  example. 
Trance  went  as  near  exterminating  Squires  as  England  is 
ever  likely  to  do.  France  has  a soil  better  suited  than  ours 
for  the  petite  culture  ; the  olive  and  vine  are  precisely  the 
plants  most  useful  to  the  small  proprietor.  Again,  France 
has  no  scruples  (as  England  has)  about  limiting  her  popu- 
lation. And  what  are  the  golden  results  of  this  abolition 
of  Squires  in  a land  by  Nature  adapted  for  spade  and 
terrace  tillage  1 Are  the  towns  not  overcrowded  ? Bead 
any  French  novel  or  newspaper  that  deals  with  the 
subject.  Is  not  the  labour-market  glutted?  Bead  the 
reports  of  the  Trade-Unions  meetings  in  Paris.  Are 
the  artisans  contented  ? Notoriously  they  are  not.  Are 
the  small  proprietors  happy?  They  are  ruined  by  the 
phylloxera.  Having  guillotined  the  Squmes,  the  French 
Badicals  want  now  to  blow  up  the  capitalists,  and  ex- 
terminate the  bourgeoisie.  And,  if  they  succeeded  in  doing 
that,  they  would  rapidly  fall  back  into  the  condition  of  the 
Fuegians,  where  no  man  is  allowed  to  have  in  private  pro- 
perty a piece  of  cloth  big  enough  to  cover  himself  with 
decency.  Such  are  the  present,  and  such  would  be  the 
future,  results  of  the  French  movement  by  the  friends  of 
the  poor  man,  compared  to  which  anything  as  yet  siTggested 
in  Macmillcm’s  Magazine  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  mere 
rosewater  revolution.  The  Cyclops  proposed  to  eat  Odys- 
seus, the  last  of  his  companions,  and  this  prospect  did  not 
allure  the  Ithacan.  But  the  modern  Liberal  English 
bourgeois  seems  quite  pleased  at  the  idea  of  being  eaten 
by  the  Cyclops  of  Bevolution,  if  only  he  is  eaten  “ the  last 
“ of  his  companions  ” — after  the  Crown  and  the  Church  and 
the  Squires  have  all  been  gobbled  up.  Singular  shoi't- 
sightedness  or  singular  resignation  ! 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Jefferies’s  article  on 
“ The  Wiltshire  Labourer,”  and  this  essay  by  a man  who 
knows  his  subject  will  well  repay  its  readers.  Mr. 
Jefferies  finds  that  the  promises  of  better  times  in  the 
labourer’s  life  which  he  discerned  ten  years  ago  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  There  is  more  independence,  more  educa- 
tion, some  better  cottages — that  is  all.  Ten  years  ago,  large 
sums  were  expended  (by  the  Squires,  alas  !)  on  cottages  built 
“ on  sanitary  principles.”  Allotments  and  large  gardens 
were  added  to  the  cottages.  Work  was  plentiful.  Now 
work  is  scarce,  and  men  of  the  labouring  class  migrate  to 
other  districts,  emigrate,  or  go  into  the  towns.  The  long 
series  of  wet  seasons  has  diminished  enterprise  and  work. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  factories  when  trade  is  bad.  A 
saving  would  be  effected  in  factories  if  the  capitalist  were 
blown  up,  and  his  savings  distributed  among  the  hands.  A 
saving  would  be  effected  in  agriculture  if  the  landlord  were 
“ taken  off,”  and  if  the  farmer  had  no  rent  to  pay.  There 
is  a considerable  desire  among  advanced  minds  in  England 
to  abolish  tHe  landlord.  In  France,  the  enlightened  want 
to  explode  the  capitalist.  But  both  projects  are  scarcely 
even  yet  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  and  work  is 
scarce  in  Wiltshire,  and  labourers  are  leaAung,  simply 
because  all  conditions  are  adverse  to  English  agriculture. 
Mr.  Jefferies  says  that  the  “ hamlets  and  villages  are 
“ really  full,”  and  that  every  one  who  cannot  get  adequate 
wages  travels  away — some,  no  doubt,  to  aid  in  overcrowding 
the  towns.  Mr.  Jefferies  does  not  attribute  this  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  to  the  exercise  of  a privilege  by  the 
Squire.  But  he  does  hold  that  the  Squires  might  fix  a con- 
siderable population  in  the  country  by  giving  the  labourer 
fixity  of  tenure  of  his  cottage,  by  informing  him  that  “ so 
“ long  as  he  pays  his  rent  he  will  not  be  disturbed.”  The 
burden  of  this  fixity  of  cottage  tenure  will  fall,  Mr. 
Jefferies  says,  on  the  Squire.  “It  is  always  the  landlord 
“ who  has  to  bear  the  burden  in  the  end.”  Yet,  in  this 
case,  the  pecuniary  burden  is  slight,  as  “at  the  present 
“ time  these  cottages  let  on  sufferance  do  not  bring  one 
“ shilling  to  the  landlord.”  To  the  cottages  let  on  his 
principle  Mr,  Jefferies  would  add  some  two  acres  of 
garden  “ at  purely  agricultural  rental,”  with  facilities  for 
purchase.  With  his  labour,  and  with  his  cultivation  of  his 


plot,  the  hind  would  be  a man  no  longer  illiterate ; well- 
to-do,  independent,  and  self-respecting,  “ able  to  give  his 
“ children  a fixed  home  to  come  back  to,  able  even  to  push 
“ them  in  life,  if  they  wish  to  leave  employment  on  the 
“ land.”  To  Mr.  Jefferies’s  scheme  we  foresee  objections 
on  the  side  of  the  farmer.  Is  it  not  found  in  Ireland 
that,  when  the  landlord  has  been  terrorized  in  favour 
of  the  tenant,  it  becomes  necessary  to  terrorize  the  farmer 
in  the  interest  of  the  labourer  ? But  as  the  farmer 
does  not  give  himself  social  airs,  his  attitude  towards  his 
labourers  has  not  yet  wakened  the  noble  indignation  of  the 
comfortable  British  Badical. 

Neither  the  attack  nor  the  defence  of  the  landed  interest 
should  lead  away  persons  who  really  care  for  the  condition 
of  the  poor  from  the  immediate  pressing  question.  Let  us 
insist  on  having  full  official  knowledge  of  the  present 
rookeries.  Let  us  insist  that  houses  which  are  pestilential 
nuisances  shall  come  dowm,  and  that  the  men  who  traffic  in 
them  shall  be  compensated  at  the  real,  not  at  the  fancy, 
value  of  the  tenements.  These  are  things  that  have  to  be 
done. 


EGYPT. 

rPHE  references  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  con- 
tinuance  of  English  occupation  in  Egypt  made  by  Lord 
Hartington  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  during  the  present 
week  must  be  assisted  by  and  assist  the  interest  with 
which  persons  who  care  for  that  matter  will  study  the 
volume  in  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  has  just  pub- 
lished, with  Messrs.  Macmillan,  the  results  of  his  six 
months’  investigations  of  the  country.  Of  Mr.  Wallace’s 
exceptional  qualifications  for  the  task  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  speak,  though  the  first'  of  them — his  want  of  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  Egypt — may  seem  somewhat  para- 
doxical. The  truth  is,  however,  that  when  any  subject  has 
for  a long  time  been  the  exclusive  property  of  a set  of 
speciahsts,  their  opinions  on  it,  though  certainly  not  lack- 
ing in  value,  need  comparison  and  correction  at  the  hands 
of  competent  but  unbiassed  persons.  Mr.  Wallace  is 
certainly  competent  to  the  difficult  task  of  examining  the 
actual  condition  of  an  Oriental  country,  and  the  record  of 
his  examination  seems  to  show  a total  freedom  from  bias. 
He  is  even  far  from  complimentary  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
officials,  whose  interest,  with  the  ordinary  pettiness  and 
jealousy  of  Badical  logic,  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  demand  for  a prolonged  occupation.  Yet 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  patiently  made  and  long  con- 
tinued, is  that,  without  at  least  the  Corporal’s  guard  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come,  the  last  stage  of  Egypt  must  be 
infinitely  worse  than  the  first.  His  book  will  not  so  much 
inform  as  confirm  those  who  have  already  studied  the  sub- 
ject, either  on  the  spot  or  by  critical  comparison  of  already 
existing  authorities ; but  it  will  confirm  their  results  with 
the  best  kind  of  corroboration,  that  which  is  entirely  in- 
dependent. The  total  lack  of  anything  that  can  be  described 
as  a sufficient  basis  of  autonomous  popular  government,  the 
entire  subjection  of  the  producing  class  to  a greedy,  corrupt, 
tyrannical,  and  too  often  incapable  bureaucracy,  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  an  economic  crisis,  disastrous  in  itself,  and 
more  than  likely  to  produce  new  political  disasters,  the 
certainty  of  other  European  nations  putting  in  for  the 
prize  which  England  abandons,  and  the  entire  inefficacy, 
from  the  Egyptian  point  of  view,  of  a mere  garrison  of  ob- 
servation at  Cyprus  or  Aden,  are  all  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Wallace  with  a clearness  which  can  only  fail  in  con- 
viction to  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  be 
convinced.  How  little  prejudice  there  is  in  his  diagnosis 
can  best  be  shown  by  mentioning  his  admission  that  in 
the  Arabist  movement  there  were  what  are  called  in  the 
slang  of  the  day  germs  of  national  life.  It  is  possible  to 
be  of  a very  different  opinion  as  to  that  movement.  But 
it  is  clear  that  no  one  who  thinks  as  he  does  on  the  subject 
has  approached  that  subject  with  any  Jingo  or  Imperialist 
prepossessions,  or  with  any  dislike  to  nationalities,  to 
popular  government,  or  to  any  other  of  the  favourite 
political  idols  of  those  who  are  most  urgent  for  the  with- 
drawal. 

That  Ministers  should  be  found  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  views  which  Mr.  Wallace  expresses,  and  which 
he  shows,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  admit  of  complete  harmo- 
nizing with  their  own  declarations,  and  with  the  under- 
takings given  to  other  European  Powers,  is  hardly  to  be 
expected.  Indeed,  one  of  the  few  definite  announcementB 
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■which  have  been  made,  that  of  the  principle  of  gradual 
withdrawal  from  the  capital  to  the  coast,  is  directly  and 
earnestly  argued  against  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  book.  But  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  even  yet  nothing  has  been  said  by  any 
Minister  recently  to  confirm  the  sinister  anticipations  of 
complete  “ scuttling  ” which  were  put  forward  not  long  ago. 
Lord  Hartington  speaks  of  nothing  but  a partial  with- 
drawal, and  his  words,  “ We  have  not  remained,  and  shall 
“ not  remain,  there  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  another 
“ pro'vince,  or  of  further  extending  the  already  great 
“ responsibilities  of  the  Empire,”  are  not  incompatible  with 
anything  that  Mr.  Wallace  wishes  or  that  is  wished  by 
the  vast  majority  of  reasonable  politicians  who  oppose  with- 
drawal. The  partisans  of  annexation  are  exceedingly  few, 
and  as  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned  it  would  be  so  difficult  to 
increase  or  extend  the  responsibility  already  incurred  by 
England,  that  very  little  apprehension  need  be  entertained 
on  that  score.  As  in  all  cases  but  that  of  a famous 
and  indiscreet  utterance  of  Lord  Hartington’s  own  which 
the  lapse  of  time  has  long  made  obsolete  and  harmless. 
Ministerial  expressions  are  in  this  matter  compatible  in- 
deed with  the  wrong  policy,  but  also  compatible  with  the 
right  one.  Nor  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  during  the  last 
Egyptian  debate  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  scuttlers  by 
language  apparently  more  definite  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
guarded  generalities,  on  this  occasion  more  favourable  to 
them.  He  hopes  for  a substantial  reduction  in  the  garrison ; 
he  hopes  for  a move  away  from  the  capital  to  the  coast;  he  tells 
us  (which  is  a very  interesting  piece  of  information)  that 
the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  do  not  wish  so  large 
an  English  force  to  remain — at  their  expense,  he  might  have 
added.  But  here,  also,  there  is  nothing  fatal.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  English  troops  are 
more  valuable  at  Cairo  than  at  Alexandria ; but  this  is  a 
mere  point  of  detail,  on  which  no  advocate  of  indefinite, 
though  not  necessary  infinite,  occupation  would  dream  of 
insisting  as  ■vital,  however  important  he  might  consider  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  may  perhaps  have  had  orders 
to  reserve  the  launching  of  the  coup  de  foudre  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself;  and  the  respite  at  present  enjoyed 
may  be  suddenly  terminated  by  a decree  of  execution  on 
next  Friday  night.  But  for  the  present,  as  after  every 
Ministerial  utterance  on  the  subject  for  many  months,  a 
feeling  of  relief  must  be  uppermost  with  those  who  under- 
stand Egypt  and  who  care  for  England.  Whatever  blunder 
may  be  in  store,  .it  has  not  yet  been  taken  out  of  store. 
The  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  the  wonderful 
gifts  of  fortune  of  last  year,  have  not  yet  been  made  of 
none  effect. 

That  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Egypt  no  less  than  in  that  of 
England — ^that  immediately,  at  least,  it  is  very  much  more 
in  the  interest  of  Egypt  than  in  that  of  England — that  the 
occupation  should  not  be  determined  is  sufliciently  certain. 
Independently  of  the  admitted  immaturity  of  the  extensive 
reforms  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  Lord  Dufferin’s 
programme,  all  intelligence  goes  to  show  that  Egypt  is  in 
more  than  a precarious,  that  she  is  in  a positively  dangerous 
condition.  Whether  any  country  could  get  on  long  in  the 
totally  anomalous  circumstances  of  having  a fifth  of  its 
arable  soil  nominally  farmed  by  the  State,  but  really  by  the 
assignees  of  foreign  creditors,  may  be  a general  proposition 
not  ■worth  the  arguing.  But  that  in  the  particular  case  the 
ordinary  fashions  of  Oriental  government  are  not  equal 
to  the  management  of  so  peculiar  a problem  is  certain, 
and  indeed  admitted.  That  the  new  regime  has  dislocated  the 
relations  of  Egyptian  life,  has  strengthened  the  influence 
of  those  curses  of  the  country,  and  of  every  country  where 
they  exist,  the  local  usurers ; that  the  disuse,  at  least  the 
nominal  disuse,  of  the  rough-and-ready  methods  of  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  followed  by  the  introduction  of  any- 
thing better ; that  the  cholera  has  shown  the  helplessness, 
if  nothing  worse,  of  the  native  authorities,  are  facts  indis- 
putable, and  almost  undisputed.  It  is  certain  (though  this 
is  a matter  on  which  Mr.  Wallace,  for  obvious  reasons, 
touches  very  lightly)  that  the  Power  which  once  shared 
with  England  the  direction  of  Egyptian  affairs  is  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  least  opportunity  of  recovering  her  influ- 
ence ; and  that,  putting  English  interests  entirely  on  one 
side  for  the  moment,  this  attitude,  unless  resolutely  met, 
can  only  be  fraught  with  disaster  to  the  natives,  whose  wel- 
fare must  be  postponed  to  the  chances  of  a tug  of  war 
between  opposing  diplomatists.  Lastly,  the  somewhat 
contradictory  news  from  the  Soudan  requires  attention. 
Whether,  as  the  more  favourable  reports  go,  Hicks 
Pasha  has  been  successful  in  crushing  the  Mahdi,  or 


whether  the  insurgents  have  been  successful  in  sur- 
prising Egyptian  detachments,  and  harassing  or  cutting 
the  communications  of  the  main  body,  it  will  c<junlly 
be  necessary  for  the  Khedive’s  Government  shortly  to 
make  up  its  mind  what  to  do  with  these  regions.  Some 
people  of  no  small  authority  think  that  Egypt  never  h.-id 
any  business  there  at  all ; others  think  that,  whether  she 
had  or  had  not,  the  task  of  administering  provinces  at  such 
a distance  must,  for  some  time  to  come  at  any  rate,  be  too 
much  for  her  finances,  besides  encouraging  the  professional 
military  class  in  a very  undesirable  way.  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  on  this  question,  it  is  certainly  one  which  a 
native  ruler  and  a native  Ministry,  untutored  by  the  greater 
experience  and  longer  foresight  of  Europeans,  are  very  ill 
qualified  to  solve.  Nor  are  the  relations  of  Egypt  and 
Turkey  exactly  such  as  may  be  trusted  to  go  by  themselves. 
The  advocates  of  scuttling  often  admit  all  these  things,  indeed, 
without  confessing  their  ignorance  of  the  subject,  they  cannot 
help  admitting  them.  But  they  say  that  the  necessary 
influence  can  be  exercised  as  well  without  the  Corporal’s 
guard  as  with  it.  Mr.  Wallace  has  retorted  not  unhappily 
that  the  proposed  course  of  action  is  somewhat  hypo- 
critical— that  if  we  intend  to  remain  in  Egypt  substantially 
we  might  as  well  remain  in  outward  and  visible  evidence. 
A more  weighty  argument  still,  and  one  which  no  one 
possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Oriental  character  or 
of  practical  affairs  -will  undervalue,  is  that  the  outward  and 
visible  evidence  is  in  this  case  the  substance,  or  at  least 
the  most  valuable  part  of  it ; that  out  of  sight  out  of  mind 
is  here  no  figure  of  speech,  but  an  actual  fact;  and  that  the 
proposed  course  involves  as  one  of  its  least  unfortunate 
probabilities  the  doing  of  the  work  of  Alexandria  and 
Tel-el-Kebir  over  again,  and  perhaps  with  less  restriction  of 
resistance  to  native  Egyptian  forces. 


THE  FAEMERS’  ALLIANCE. 

The  agrarian  agitators  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  have 
lost  no  time  in  renewing  their  attacks  on  landed  pro- 
perty. The  rapidity  with  which  they  have  advanced  on 
their  original  demands  is  almost  unprecedented  even  in  a 
period  of  incessant  innovation.  As  Mr.  Shaw  Lepevre 
said  in  his  article  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
“ previous  to  i88i  no  thought  was  entertained  in  any 
“ quarter  of  giving  security  to  tenants  beyond  making 
“ compulsory  the  Act  of  1875.”  Mr.  James  Howard,  as 
Mr.  Lepevre  further  shows,  had  boasted  that  the  schedules 
of  that  Act  were  taken  from  a Bill  of  his  own ; and  it  was 
not  till  1882  that  the  Alliance  fii’st  proposed  to  create  a 
saleable  tenant-right.  On  the  eve  of  the  Session  of  1883, 
with  the  opportune  aid  of  Sir  James  Caird,  who  had  up  to 
that  time  professed  to  stand  aloof  from  the  movement,  the 
Alliance  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  the  supposed 
claims  of  the  sitting  tenant,  whose  grievances  had  not 
been  earlier  discovered.  According  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
there  was  no  strong  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  even  among  the  advanced  members 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “ The 
“ few  friends  of  that  Association  did  not  even  venture 
“ to  raise  this  question  directly,  or  in  a form  in  which 
“ it  could  be  discussed  or  voted  upon  in  the 
“ House.  Their  proposals,  which  most  nearly  approached 
“ this  point,  but  which  were  very  far  short  of  it,  were  re- 
“ jected  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  they  obtained  no 
“ substantial  support  from  those  members  who  specially 
“ represent  the  tenant-farmers.”  Nevertheless  within 
three  months  from  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  agitators 
have  returned  to  the  charge,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
electing  to  the  next  Parliament  members  charged  with  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  tenants.  Like  the  organizers 
of  other  factious  combinations,  the  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment confine  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  interests  without  regard  either  to  justice  or 
to  the  general  welfare. 

Meetings  of  the  Alliance  have  already  been  held  in 
Hampshire  and  in  Kent  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  opposing 
at  a future  election  members  who  have  not  supported  the 
principle  of  joint-ownership  of  land.  As  the  same  disquali- 
fication affects  nearly  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  the  real 
intention  of  the  owners  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  start 
candidates  of  their  own  as  to  offer  their  support  to  the 
highest  bidders.  Bribery  of  this  kind  is  touched  by  no 
Corrupt  Practices  Act;  and  probably  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians may  be  ready  to  buy  at  the  cost  of  profligate 
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pledges  a certain  number  of  votes.  A so-called  Con- 
ference of  tbe  Alliance  has  since  been  held  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  a string  of  resolutions  which  define 
the  object  of  the  agitation.  The  managers  declare  that  the 
Act  of  last  Session  is  only  valuable  as  a Parliamentary 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensation  for 
improvements,  and  they  truly  assert  that  it  falls  far  short  of 
creating  tenant-right,  or,  in  other  words,  joint-ownership. 
In  substance  their  demands  amount  to  the  extension  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  compensation  to  a sitting 
tenant,  even  if  it  were  not  transparently  iniquitous,  would 
involve  the  judicial  assessment  of  rents  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a saleable  tenant-right.  In  Irish  legislation  Par- 
liament either  believed  or  thought  it  epxedient  to  assume 
that  the  tenant  had  already  acquired  a property  which  only 
required  the  security  of  legislative  sanction.  It  is  true 
that  in  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  earnestly  repudiated  the 
principle  which  he  affirmed  and  enforced  in  i88i  ; but  even 
in  the  later  stage  of  his  conversion  he  protested  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland  justified  measures  which 
would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  England. 

If  Irish  landlords  were  to  make  an  involuntary  sacrifice 
for  reasons  of  public  policy,  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  objects  of  the  vicarious  benevolence  of 
Parliament.  The  occupiers  were,  through  their  absolute  de- 
pendence on  the  land,  and  by  reason  of  their  general  poverty, 
the  natural  heirs  or  assignees  of  the  partially  expropriated 
landlord.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  capital- 
ists of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  should  receive  a gratuitous 
boon,  even  if  Parliament  had  the  necessary  funds  at  its 
disposal.  One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  London 
Conference  recalls  the  consistent  antipathy  of  the  Alliance 
to  the  law  of  distress,  and  the  perfectly  intelligible  reason 
of  the  dislike.  Against  the  opinion  of  some  high  authorities, 
and  in  an  intelligible  spirit  of  concession,  the  opponents, 
or  rather  the  critics,  of  the  Bill  agreed  that  the  right 
of  distress  should  extend  only  to  one  year’s  rent  or 
arrear.  It  had  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission that  the  great  majority  of  farmers  regarded  with 
apprehension  a total  repeal  of  the  existing  law.  The 
security  retained  by  the  landlord  enables  him  to  give  credit 
to  less  wealthy  tenants,  and  consequently  increases  the 
competition  for  farms.  The  capitalists  who  hoped  to 
acquire  or  strengthen  their  monopoly  were  alone  hostile  to 
the  continuance  of  the  power  of  distress.  Their  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Farmers’  Alliance  now  assert,  with  a 
certain  admixture  of  plausibility,  that  the  limitation  of  the 
law  of  distress  renders  it  more  probable  that  the  power  will 
be  exercised,  and  consequently  tends  to  diminish  rather 
than  increase  the  tenant’s  credit  with  bankers  or  traders. 
If  a repeal  of  the  limitation  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
tenants,  the  landlords  would  certainly  offer  no  opposition. 

It  seems  that  the  agitators,  as  at  present  advised,  have 
no  purpose  of  renewing  their  contention  in  the  present 
Parliament.  They  know  as  well  as  their  adversaries  that 
they  would  have  no  chance  of  success,  and  that  both  the 
country  and  the  Legislature  would,  irrespectively  of  the 
merits  of  the  question,  be  unwilling  to  disturb  a recent 
settlement.  The  activity  of  the  Alliance  is  nevertheless 
probably  suggested  by  deliberate  calculation.  There  is 
some  reason  for  the  suspicion  that  the  farmers  who  at  the 
last  election  supported  the  Government  may  be  disposed  on 
a future  occasion  to  resume  their  former  allegiance.  Most 
of  them  are  probably  satisfied  with  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Bill,  and  of  those  who  are  discontented  some  may  per- 
haps resent  the  moderation  of  the  Government.  Their 
immediate  prospect  of  seeing  their  control  of  the  county 
elections  transferred  to  the  labourers  will  cause  prudent 
farmers  to  reflect.  No  tenant-right  Bill  would  make  up  to 
them  for  a wages  Bill,  or  a Bill  for  the  limitation  of  hours 
of  labour,  or  a measure  for  the  division  of  large  farms  into 
petty  freeholds.  In  these  circumstances  an  adroit  political 
speculator  may  perhaps  hope  to  obtain  valuable  considera- 
tion for  securing  a certain  number  of  county  votes  to  the 
Government.  Mr.  Howard  himself  can  hardly  hope  to 
organize  a farmers’  party ; but  he  may  think  it  possible 
to  make  an  advantageous  bargain.  The  project  may  pos- 
sibly have  some  amount  of  success,  and  in  ordinary  times 
it  might  be  comparatively  feasible ; but  petty  intrigues  on 
behalf  of  special  interests  may  probably  be  rendered  abortive 
by  the  overwhelming  importance  of  more  vital  political 
issues. 

In  the  meantime,  comparatively  modest  aspirants  to  a 
share  in  their  neighbours’  property  may  advantageously 


consider  more  ambitious  schemes  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
whole.  At  the  same  time  at  which  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
held  its  Conference,  the  Land  Befoim  Union  resolved  that 
Mr.  Henry  George  should  be  employed  to  follow  up  tlie 
agrarian  teaching  of  Mr.  Havitt.  Nationalization  is  but 
another  name  for  the  robbery  of  those  wlio  have  invested 
their  capital  in  land.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  at  the 
Trades-Union  Congress  angrily  protested  against  a con- 
ventional suggestion  that  Englishmen  were  too  honest  to 
take  the  property  of  others  without  compensation.  Mr. 
Davitt  has  often  announced  that  the  Irish  landowners 
when  they  are  banished  from  their  native  country  will  not 
be  entitled  even  to  the  price  of  their  passage  to  Holyhead. 
The  same  demagogue  has  lately  been  engaged  by  the  re- 
volutionary club  which  calls  itself  the  Land  Reform  Union 
to  apply  the  same  doctrines  to  the  ownership  of  land  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Money  or  Personalty  Reform  League, 
though  its  objects  would  be  equally  plausible,  has  not  yet 
been  ostensibly  constituted.  The  malcontent  farmers  by 
no  means  desire  the  intrusion  of  the  State,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  whole  population  on  the  land  which  they  seek 
to  appropriate  to  themselves.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
convince  a hungry  multitude  of  an  exclusive  right,  founded 
on  contract  with  the  former  owner  or  on  occupation.  That 
a capitalist  should  farm  five  hundred  or  eight  hundred  acres 
with  a valuable  stock,  with  expensive  machinery,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a body  of  hired  labourers,  is  by  no  means  the  intention 
of  the  theorists  who  would  nationalize  the  land.  The  saleable 
tenant  right,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Alliance  to  esta- 
blish, might  often,  as  in  Ireland,  be  equal  in  value  to  the 
fee  simple,  and  it  would  therefore  be  equally  acceptable 
to  the  Land  Union  reformers.  The  ulterior  disposal  of  the 
plunder  has  never  been  definitely  settled  by  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr. 
Wallace,  or  their  confederates.  It  is  only  negative^ 
certain  that  it  would  not  be  handed  over  to  wealthy  and 
skilful  employers  of  labour.  The  Nationalizers  have  so  far 
the  advantage  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs  would,  in  the  first  instance,  visibly 
enrich  the  general  community,  or  at  least  the  dominant 
section.  No  enterprise  is  so  cheap  and  so  profitable  as 
simple  robbery.  Mr.  Davitt  was  well  advised  in  expati- 
ating to  a sympathizing  audience  on  the  numerous  objects 
to  which  the  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  applied. 
Exactly  the  same  arguments  might  be  used  to  prove  the 
expediency  of  wiping  out  the  National  Debt  or  of  sacking 
the  Bank  of  England.  In  either  case  the  pious  Chairman 
of  the  meeting  might  have  quoted  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
Mr.  Davitt  did  not  include  in  his  list  of  benefactions  a 
free  gift  to  the  members  and  constituents  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  The  mere  division  of  property  in  land  into 
rent  and  tenant-right  would  benefit  no  one  but  the  jiri- 
vileged  tenant.  The  agrarian  Communists  are,  of  course, 
not  disinclined  to  encourage  the  more  limited  demand  be- 
cause any  arbitrary  transfer  of  property  serves  as  a prece- 
dent for  further  interference  with  vested  rights.  If  one 
man’s  rights  are  to  be  given  to  another  on  the  frivolous 
pretext  that  he  would  exercise  them  more  profitably,  many 
speculative  economists  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that 
spade-husbandry  is  more  productive  than  cultivation  by 
steam-ploughs.  As  questions  of  this  kind  are  never  solved 
by  argument,  it  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose  to  re- 
member that  in  a contest  between  farming  capitalists  and 
would-be  freeholders,  the  preponderance  of  physical  force 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  greater  number.  The  door  of 
Communistic  anarchy  must  be  either  open  or  shut.  If 
property  is  to  exist,  the  right  of  its  possessors  must  not  be 
infringed  by  the  spoliation  of  one  class  to  satisfy  the  cupidity 
of  another. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AND  SIR  CHARLES  DILKE, 

SINCE  the  prorogation  there  has  been  no  oratorical 
duel  more  interesting,  and,  until  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  greater  interest, 
than  the  duel  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  on  Tuesday  night.  Its  interest  was  assuredly  not 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  places  of  speaking  were  as  far 
apart  as  Reading  and  Glasgow,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  either  of  the  two  orators  to  know  what  the  other  was 
saying.  At  this  time,  whatever  may  sometimes  be  the  case, 
the  antagonism  between  the  extreme  wings  of  the  two 
great  parties  is  so  marked  and  so  definite  that  no  utterance 
by  a champion  of  either  who  holds  the  first  rank  can  fail  to 
be  a more  or  less  direct  traverse  of  any  utterance  of  a 
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champion  of  the  other.  On  tliis  occasion  the  jousters  were 
not  too  unequally  mated.  No  one  disputes — Sir  Charles 
Dilke  himself  acknowledged  the  fact  in  one  of  those  gibes 
in  which  the  intended  sarcasm  is  blunted  by  the  obvious 
truth — that  Lord  Salisbury  is  “ the  man  of  genius  of  the 
“ Tory  party.”  His  genius,  according  to  a habit  of  that 
quality,  may  sometimes  puzzle  his  followers,  and  may  lead 
him  to  particular  acts  which  do  not  altogether  satisfy  those 
of  his  critics  to  whom  the  name  of  followers  is  not 
appropriate.  But  no  one  whose  opinion  can  be  said  to 
lie  in  political  mattei’S  of  any  woitli  doubts  that,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  is  the  ablest,  or  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of 
Toryism,  so  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  convinced.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  him,  whatever  might  have  been  his  lot  in  life, 
a convinced  Radical.  His  faculty  of  detecting  sophistry  is 
too  keen,  his  intolerance  of  sham  and  gush  too  great,  his 
inability  to  stoop  to  cajolery  or  to  blind  himself  by 
enthusiasm  too  complete,  to  have  made  him  at  any  time 
adopt  with  any  sincerity  or  with  any  success  the  singular 
creed — compact  of  self-delusion  and  charlatanism — which 
is  called  Radical.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
if  the  least  convinced,  is  probably  the  ablest  of  the  Radi- 
cals. His  intellectual  powers  are  not  marred  by  the  qualities 
which  make  of  Mr.  Morley  the  most  amiable  and  brilliant 
member  in  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Politiques  of  the 
Radical  Lagado  ; nor  by  the  defects  which,  owing  to  educa- 
tion, class  and  sectarian  prejudice,  and  the  long  influence 
of  a parochial  milieu  in  early  life,  have  warped  and  cramped 
the  undoubted  abilities  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  reason,  except  his  own  choice,  why  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  should  be  a !^dical  at  all.  No  one  will  accuse 
the  apostle  of  permeation — the  skilful  artist  who  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  withdrawal 
from  Candahar  by  an  adroit  intimation  of  the  Czar’s  sup- 
posed intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Tekke  country — of 
the  single-minded  fanaticism  which  devotes  itself  to  a 
definite  political  creed.  If  any  one  observed  to  Sir 
Charles  that  “ Radicalism  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found 
it,”  he  would  doubtless  reply,  “Peace,  chewet,  peace.” 
But,  unless  any  representatives  of  the  Chelsea  Caucus  were 
present,  the  reply  would  be  made  with  a smiling  counte- 
nance, and  rather  as  a tribute  to  Shakspeare  .than  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  critic. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  speakers  reflected  the  differences 
which  this  slight  parallel  of  their  political  attitude  has 
brought  out.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  Glasgow  address  was  an 
admirable  one,  none  the  less  admirable  that  it  was  made 
under  some  difficulties.  Not  a few  Glasgov/  Liberals  had 
openly  resented  the  intrusion  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his 
creatures,  and  so  clever  a man  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  must 
have  known  perfectly  well  that  a Glasgow  meeting  with  a 
Birmingham  chairman  testified  to  a certain  rottenness  in  the 
state  of  affairs.  But  the  accomplished  adventurer  in  politics, 
as  in  other  things,  has  to  bear  contre  fortune  hon  ccBMr,and  Sir 
Charles  broke  his  lance  in  the  evening  undisturbed  by  the 
absence  of  any  Glaswegian  King  or  Queen  of  Beauty  at  the 
earlier  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  very  well  broken, 
too.  That  there  was  not  a trace  of  any  comprehensive  or 
generous  theory  of  national  politics,  except  a dexterous  and 
evasive  counter  to  the  charge  of  indifference  to  national 
interests,  was  to  be  expected,  for  what  is  there  comprehen- 
sive or  generous  in  Radicalism  ? That  the  speech  abounded 
with  stni  more  dexterous  panderings  to  provincial  hatred  of 
“ London  society,”  with  smart  personalities  on  eccentric  or 
obnoxious  members  of  the  Tory  party,  with  eulogies  of  “ our 
“ great  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,”  and  “ my  colleague,  Mr. 
“ PiRTH  ” (Sir  Charles  did  not  tell  his  hearers  how 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Firth,  had  taken  his  rebuff  at  Leeds), 
of  bold  variations  on  the  history  of  foreign  politics,  and  of 
attacks  on  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
was  not  more  surprising,  for  where  would  Radicalism  be 
if  personalities  were  dropped,  if  petty  jealousies  were  sunk, 
if  adulation  of  our  great  leader  were  for  a moment  post- 
poned to  care  for  the  country,  and  if  the  electors  were 
allowed  to  remember  that  the  late  Government  was  not 
responsible  for  the  Zulu  War,  and  that  the  late  Opposi- 
tion stood  committed  to  an  almost  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Transvaal  annexation  1 But  all  these  commonplaces  of 
Radical  polemic  were  managed  very  cleverly  indeed.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  ingenuous  gravity  with  which  Sn  Charles 
Dilke  compared  the  population  of  Eye  and  the  population 
of  Glasgow,  and  victoriously  demolished  the  proposition  (he 
forgot  to  mention  what  Tory  orator  ever  advanced  it)  that 
the  rating  of  the  latter  was  equal  to  the  rating  of  the 
former.  The  carrying  out  of  this  process  of  arithmetic 


occupied  nearly  a column  in  the  reports  of  the  newspapers, 
and  doubtless  every  one  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  heavc/s 
glowed  with  the  thouglit  that  he,  even  he,  was  not  to  lio 
duped  into  the  belief  that  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  was 
the  same  as  twelve  millions.  It  is  not  probable  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  glowed,  but  if  his  eye  had  caught  that  of 
any  Tory  augur  in  the  gallery  he  might  possibly  have 
chuckled.  No  one  knows  better  than  Sir  Charles  that 
what  all  'Tories  and  many  Liberals  contend  is  that,  not  that 
Eye  is  as  populous  or  as  rich  as  Glasgow,  but  that  it  is  de- 
sii'able  that  communities  like  Glasgow  should  not  smother 
and  silence  communities  like  Eye.  But  no  hint  of  any  such 
contention,  or  of  his  knowledge  of  it,  will  be  found  in  the  in- 
genious party  harangue  which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst in  his  temporary  character  of  a citizen  of  Glasgow. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  found  a sneer,  which 
has  scandalized  even  the  organs  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s 
own  party,  at  Lord  Salisbury’s  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
great  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor ; a diatribe  against 
that  tour  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  which  Lord 
Hartington  on  the  same  day  confessed  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  an  important  display  of  Irish  loyalty ; and  an 
attack  on  those  unlucky  Jingoes  who,  if  the  last  words  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  speech  are  to  be  taken  as  sincere, 
merely  hold  in  a somewhat  different  way  the  views  as  to  the 
greatness  of  England  which  Sir  Charles  is  proud  of  hold- 
ing himself. 

Even  the  most  thoroughgoing  opponent  must  recognize 
something  different  from  this  merely  clever  electioneering 
in  the  tone  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  speeches  at  Reading. 
They  contained,  of  course,  plenty  of  purely  partisan  polemics, 
with  the  whole  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  concur. 
Opposition  speeches  are  supposed  to  do  so,  though  for  the 
last  three  years  partisan  polemics  have,  somehow  or  other, 
formed  the  staple  of  Government  speeches  as  well.  But 
Lord  Salisbury  has  apparently  availed  himself  of  his  rivals’ 
unwillingness  to  make  use  of  their  official  prerogative 
of  superiority  to  party  considerations,  and  has  taken  this 
better  part  on  himself.  His  formulation  of  the  character  and 
duties  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  have  commended  itself 
alike  to  reasonable  Liberals  and  to  reasonable  Conservatives. 
No  one  whose  ignorance  and  whose  carelessness  of  history 
are  less  full-fledged  than  those  of  the  average  Radical  can 
be  unaware  that  the  representation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  con.sistently  Tory  and  anti-popular  is  simply  false.  No 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  politically  sane  regards  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  consistently  Tory  and 
anti-popular,  or  to  persist  in  rejecting  measures  demanded 
by  the  deliberate,  distinct,  and  reiterated  expression  of  the 
national  wishes.  But  the  whole  value,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
most  capable  politicians,  the  inestimable  value,  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  that  it  is  its  duty  and  its  practice  to  see  that 
the  expression  is  deliberate  and  distinct,  and  to  wait  till  its 
distinctness  and  deliberation  are  emphasized  by  due  repeti- 
tion. Those  who  object  to  such  a regulator  of  politics  can 
only  have  one  excuse  for  their  objection — the  consciousness 
that  the  measures  and  objects  they  have  most  at  heart  are 
not  such  as  are  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  the  nation 
except  in  moments  of  accidental  or  factitious  excitement. 
The  very  terms  of  the  indictments  they  bring  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  very  stanzas  of  the  songs  of  triumph 
they  sing  over  it  as  having  always  capitulated,  show  what 
its  action  has  really  been.  The  matter  indeed  is  too  plain 
to  need  with  impartial  thinkers  more  than  a moment’s  con- 
sideration. In  politics  there  are  no  steps  backward,  and 
wherever  it  is  impossible  to  retrace  a step  it  is  also  impos- 
sible to  be  too  careful  in  planting  the  foot.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  had  never  succeeded  in  guiding  the  national  foot 
(and  it  has  often  so  succeeded),  it  has  at  least  constantly 
checked  it  from  hasty  motion.  It  is  this  function  which  it 
will  continue  to  perform  until  the  national  umvisdom  has 
reached  a higher  point  than  to  all  appearance  it  has  yet 
reached  or  (to  judge  from  the  result  of  the  recent  municipal 
elections)  is  on  the  point  of  reaching. 


THE  TRADES’  CONFERENCE  IN  PARIS. 

During  the  past  week  the  International  Trades’ 
Conference  has  been  holding  its  sittings  in  Paris. 
To  Englishmen  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  feature  in  it, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  summarized  reports 
which  have  been  published,  is  the  superior  sense  and 
moderation  displayed  by  the  delegates  from  this  country. 
Mr.  Broadhurst;  who,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  know- 
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ledge  of  the  French  language,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Conference,  discussed  most  of  the  questions  before  it  with  a 
fairness  and  temperance  which  must  have  seemed  strange 
to  many  of  his  Continental  hearers.  It  must  have  surprised 
not  a few  French  workmen  present  to  hear  that  in  England 
legislation  in  favour  of  the  labouring  classes  has  been  the 
v/ork  of  a Parliament  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society.  The  main  safeguards 
■vyhich  exist  in  this  country  against  the  more  destructive 
forms  of  Socialism  are  wanting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Though  it  is,  unhappily,  true  that  in  England 
extreme  poverty  can  co-exist  with  enormous  wealth,  yet  be- 
tween the  two  lie  so  many  gradations  of  fortune  and  social 
position  that  no  one  class  can  wholly  lose  touch  of  the  rest. 
It  is  significant  of  the  strength  of  the  ties  which  bind  to- 
gether the  various  classes  in  this  country — notwithstanding 
constant  attempts  to  set  the  one  at  variance  with  the  other 
— that,  in  constituencies  where  the  artisan  class  is  predomi- 
nant, the  member  returned  to  Parliament  is  nearly  always 
chosen  from  a class  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  electors.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  manual  labourers  in 
such  constituencies  felt  their  interests  to  be  opposed  to  those 
who  possess  realized  capital,  they  would,  as  they  can,  send 
to  Parliament  men  of  their  own  order,  instead  of  preferring, 
as  they  do,  representatives  belonging  to  classes  which  the 
foreign  artisan  looks  upon  as  his  worst  enemies.  Nothing 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  was  more  worthy  of 
note  than  the  corrective  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  applied 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in  which  French 
Socialistic  orators  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  Nor  is 
anything  more  significant  of  the  true  state  of  French  society 
than  the  fact  that  between  the  operatives  and  labourers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  capitalists  (whether  large  or  small) 
on  the  other,  there  exists  such  a gulf  that  the  former 
can  only  regard  the  latter  as  their  natural  foes.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  share  national  character,  and  what  share  his- 
torical and  social  circumstances,  may  have  had  in  creating 
this  sharp  division  of  feelings  and  interests  between  the  two 
classes  in  France.  But  it  exists  in  such  intensity  as  to 
make  mutual  understanding  nearly  impossible.  The  hatred 
shown  in  Paris  and  the  large  towns  of  France  by  many  of 
those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  against  those  who  have 
saved  or  inherited  any  capital,  however  small,  marks  what 
is  one  of  the  most  important  differences  between  the  civili- 
zation of  the  two  countries.  There  can  be  hardly  an  intelli- 
gent artisan  or  agricultural  labourer  in  this  country  who 
does  not  know  from  his  own  personal  experience  that  those 
whom  fortune  and  their  own  exertions  have  made  wealthier 
than  himself  are  not  looking  out  for  chances  of  enriching 
themselves  by  making  the  poor  still  poorer.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  known  to  them  all  that  the  initiative  to  most  of 
the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  most  also  of  the  practical  work  in  the  same  noble  cause, 
has  come  from  above  ; and  even  those  among  the  ignorant 
poor  who  are  not  aware  of  what  legislation  has  done  for 
them,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom  thjs  legislation  has  been 
due,  have  often  found  their  kindest  personal  friends  and 
helpers  among  the  same  classes. 

It  is  probably  mainly  due  to  these  causes  that  the  com- 
binations among  workmen  in  England  have  been  so  different 
in  character  from  those  on  the  Continent.  The  English 
workman  can  count  on  a fair  hearing  for  every  real  or 
fancied  injustice  from  which  he  suffers,  and  he  can  also,  in 
every  case  of  a true  grievance,  count  on  the  active  support 
and  championship  of  many  who  do  not  belong  to  his  order. 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  in  counselling  patient  and  steady  action 
for  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  can  appeal  to 
half  a century  of  progress  in  England  made  by  peaceful 
means  and  without  that  bitterness  of  feeling  on  either  side 
which  often  poisons  the  relations  of  labourers  and  capitalists 
abroad.  On  one  important  point,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  shown  less  than  his  usual  fairness ; and  on  this  point 
he  was  supported  by  the  whole  Conference.  A resolution 
was  unanimously  carried  declaring  that  “ With  respect  to 
“ the  employment  of  foreign  labour  in  any  country  the 
“ International  Trades-Union  Conference  urges  workmen 
“ above  all  things  to  accept  the  conditions  of  labour 
“ established  by  the  national  and  local  Trades-Unions 

of  different  countries,  and  not  to  undertake  work  on 
“ terms  which  would  undersell  native  labour  to  the  pro- 
“ fit  and  advantage  of  employers.”  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  proposition  is  consistently  carried  out,  that  no  foreign 
labour  at  all  is  to  be  employed  in  any  country.  It  is 
hard  to  see  on  what  principle  of  justice  or  economics  this 
can  be  asserted.  If  a man  wants  a piete  of  work  done, 


and  those  in  his  own  country  will  not  do  it  on  terms 
which  he  is  willing  to  give,  why  should  a foreigner 
competent  to  do  it  be  debarred  from  earning  the  money  ? 
One  of  the  main  checks  on  the  arbitrary  strikes  which 
paralyse  labour  and  capital  alike  is  the  knowledge  that, 
if  one  man  will  not  do  a piece  of  work,  another  man 
will.  In  the  hypothetical  case  of  a general  strike  of  labour 
against  capital,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  two  things  would 
happen — either  the  labourer,  having  less  reserved  funds  to 
live  upon,  must  give  in,  or  else  he  must  plunder  the 
capitalist  in  order  not  to  starve.  It  is  hard,  apart  from 
hypothetical  cases,  to  see  how,  in  the  present  condition  of 
labour,  the  workman  in  general  would  be  practically 
benefited  by  such  provisions  against  foreign  labour.  It  is 
complained  that  the  Irishman  comes  to  England,  and  the 
Italian  to  Switzerland,  South  Germany,  and  France,  and  take 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  English,  Swiss,  Germans, 
and  French.  No  doubt  the  influx  of  foreign  labour  may  be 
temporarily  the  cause  of  a reduced  rate  of  wages.  But  it 
may  also  serve  to  avert  an  economic  crisis  far  more  dis- 
astrous to  the  labouring  classes  than  a mere  reduction  of 
wages.  Supposing,  which  is  happily  not  likely  to  be  the 
case,  that  there  were  an  embittered  quarrel  between 
labourers  and  those  who  employ  labour  in  England,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  labour  would  be  the  only  conceivable 
means  by  which  a violent  revolution  could  be  avoided. 
Nor  could  anything  be  more  hurtful  to  the  labouring 
classes  at  large  than  any  such  general  prohibition  of  foreign 
labour.  Labour  naturally  tends  to  flow  towards  the  coun- 
tries where  it  finds  its  best  reward.  Men  mostly  emigrate, 
either  permanently  or  for  a time,  in  order  to  better  them- 
selves. With  what  justice  can  Mr.  Broadhurst  say  to  the 
foreign  workmen  who  came  over  to  England  during  a strike 
in  the  building  trade,  and  took  the  places  of  the  men  on 
strike,  that  they  had  no  right  to  do  so  ? Suppose  that, 
through  their  not  having  come,  the  strike  had  succeeded,  and 
the  workmen’s  wages  had  been  raised  in  consequence.  The 
profits,  then,  of  the  foreign  workmen  would  have  been 
proportionately  diminished ; for  it  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  which  they  earned  at  home  and  those 
which  they  could  get  in  England  which  prompted  them  to 
come.  With  what  face  can  the  British  w'orkman  ask  the 
foreign  workman  to  stay  at  home  and  earn  little,  when  by 
coming  to  England  he  can  in  fair  competition  earn  more  ? 
Wh}q  again,  on  the  same  principle,  should  the  British 
workman  emigrate  to  America  and  the  British  Colonies, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  while  he  is  going  to  gain  higher 
wages  than  he  received  in  the  old  country,  his  arrival  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  new  one  ? Mr. 
Broadhurst’s  argument  would  in  this  country,  if  prac- 
tically carried  out,  inevitably  lead  to  the  violent  results 
which  he  so  earnestly  deprecates.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that,  if  we  prevent  in  any  way  the  importation  of  cheaper 
labour  from  abroad,  other  countries  in  which  English  labour 
can  undersell  native  labour  will  not  do  the  same.  AVe 
should  thus  have  an  increasing  population  debarred  of  its 
natural  outlet,  and  a rate  of  wages  tending  therefore  to 
decrease.  The  decrease  could  only  be  temporarily  stopped 
by  a violent  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the  wealthy, 
which  would  end,  as  all  such  means  do,  in  making  the  last 
state  of  the  poor  worse  than  the  first. 

Happily  there  is  no  likelihood  that  these  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  the  free  circulation  of  labour  will  find  much 
favour  among  working-men.  The  natural  and  just  instinct 
which  leads  a man  to  go  where  his  work  brings  him  most 
happiness  and  profit  will  always  war  against  such  theories. 
In  England  especially  there  is  a faii-ness  of  mind  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  which  renders  them  averse  to  this 
lop-sided  logic.  "Vniat  the  Englishman  who  emigrates  prac- 
tises in  America,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  he  will  not  deny  to  others  in  his  own  country. 
Whatever  inconveniences  may  attach  to  the  principle  of  free 
labour,  they  are  trifling  compared  to  the  vast  evils  which 
would  result  from  the  interference,  either  by  law  or  by 
custom,  with  the  natural  right  which  a man  possesses  to  do 
for  himself  the  best  that  he  can  by  his  own  honest  exertions. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  so-called  “ International  *' 
Conference  has  done  its  best  to  foment  just  what  is  liable  to 
become  most  vicious  in  national  feeling.  The  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  the  labour  markets  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  would  do  more  to  estrange  nations  from  one 
another  than  all  the  wars  against  which  the  Conference  has 
raised  its  protest. 
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THE  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

The  mutual  compliments  of  the  distinguished  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  closing  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  were  much  less  of  a mere  matter  of  form  than  such 
expressions  usually  are.  The  Exhibition  has  indeed  been 
exceptionally  successful.  We  have  had  so  many  shows  of 
the  kind  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  might  have 
seemed  impossible  to  make  another  which  should  possess 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  But,  whether  from  the  want  of 
foresight  in  previous  organizers,  or  because  the  public  was 
in  a mood  to  take  exceptional  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
sea,  the  Fisheiaes  Exhibition  appeared  to  be  something  quite 
new.  It  doubtless  profited  not  a little  by  its  comparative 
simplicity.  Universal  Exhibitions  are  apt  to  be  confusing, 
whereas  the  late  great  show  at  Kensington  had  the  advan- 
tage of  unity  without  being  monotonous.  By  general  consent, 
too,  it  was  admirably  arranged.  The  exhibits  were  put 
where  they  could  be  seen  to  most  advantage.  Complaints 
were  heard  that  the  catalogue  might  have  been  clearer. 
It  was  full,  and  when  the  visitor  had  mastered  it, 
instructive ; but  it  was  so  intricate  in  its  arrangement  as 
to  be  almost  useless  to  the  visitor  who  wanted  to  use  it  as  a 
guide.  This  defect  was  not,  however,  of  a nature  to  inter- 
fere with  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  of  visitors.  People 
who  go  to  exhibitions  do  not  ask  for  instruction,  but  for 
amusement,  and  of  that  they  had  plenty.  Most  English- 
men feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  sea ; and,  if  they  do 
not,  they  most  affect  the  virtue  which  they  want.  At  Ken- 
sington there  were  maritime  objects  of  all  kinds  to  he  seen, 
to  say  nothing  of  beasts  and  machines  and  pictures.  The 
things  were  interesting  in  themselves,  and  they  were 
shown  with  the  utmost  skill.  Electric  lighting  and 
music  were  used  to  heighten  the  general  attraction,  and 
people  who  did  not  care  for  fisheries  came  for  the  bands. 
From  a financial  point  of  view  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  More  than  two  millions  and  a half  of  entrance 
fees  have  been  paid  during  the  five  months  that  the  Ex- 
hibition has  lasted.  The  average  of  admissions  has  been 
nearly  twenty  thousand  a day,  and  a quarter  of  a million 
of  visitors  have  been  supplied  with  an  excellent  fish 
dinner  for  the  very  moderate  sum  of  sixpence.  In  other 
ways  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  It  has  been  found 
that  Londoners  can  amuse  themselves  very  well  during  an 
evening  by  listening  to  good  music,  and  looking  at  pretty 
things,  without  the  assistance  of  acrobats,  and  other  such 
popular  spectacles.  The  delight  which  has  been  expressed 
over  this  discovery  has  perhaps  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Novelty  and  fashion  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition.  A permanent  show  of 
the  same  character  might  not  prove  to  possess  lasting  attrac- 
tions. But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  although  the  gardens 
at  Kensington  were  by  no  means  wholly  unfrequented  by 
the  class  of  persons  who  commonly  congregate  in  places  of 
public  amusement,  there  was  no  sort  of  disorder.  If  it  would 
be  too  much  to  argue  that  because  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing exhibition  can  once  in  a way  attract  the  better  classes 
of  the  community,  therefore  places  of  amusement  in  the 
middle  of  such  a city  could  be  permanently  kept  in  the 
condition  of  the  public  garden  of  a small  German  town, 
yet  the  success  of  this  Exhibition  has  undoubtedly 
proved  that  there  is  more  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
providing  such  places  of  amusement  than  has  commonly 
been  supposed. 

It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  ask  of  a show  of  this  kind. 
What  good  has  it  done  ? Its  apologists  might  answer  that 
it  has  given  a great  deal  of  wholesome  amusement,  and 
that  is  enough.  More  than  that,  however,  has  been  claimed 
for  it.  Enthusiastic  directors  and  critics  have  asserted 
that,  in  some  not  very  clearly  defined  way,  it  would  lead  to 
extensively  general  improvements  in  the  fisheries,  and 
lower  the  price  of  one  kind  of  food  for  the  poor  of 
London.  "V^en  the  people  who  must  get  the  utmost 
possible  value  for  their  money  saw  how  many  fish 
there  are  in  the  sea,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  get  them 
out,  they  would,  these  enthusiastic  persons  thought, 
and  think,  immediately  insist  on  being  supplied  with  such 
wholesome  food  at  more  moderate  rates  than  at  present. 
Before  inquiring  how  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  to  in- 
struct the  poor  of  London,  it  would  have  been  well  to  cal- 
culate how  many  of  them  have  seen  it.  The  'total  number 
of  admissions  has  reached  a little  over  two  million  six 
hundred  thousand — that  is  to  say,  rather  more  than  half 
the  population  of  London.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  many 


visitors  have  gone  scores  of  times,  and  have  been  counted 
as  a separate  person  each  time,  and  remembering  that  many 
of  them  have  been  foreigners  or  countrymen,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  calculate  that  nothing  like  two  million  adult 
Londoners  have  seen  the  Fisheries  Exhibition.  Among 
these  probably  no  very  laige  proportion  belonged  to  what, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  can  be  called  the  poor.  It  may, 
therefore,  safely  be  asseited  that  to  large  numbers  of 
the  really  poor  inhabitants  of  London  the  Exhibition  has 
been  a name  only.  Cheap  fish,  however,  would  be  a 
benefit  of  no  small  importance  to  thousands  of  Lon- 
doners who  do  not  belong  to  the  very  poor ; and,  if  the 
Exhibition  could  help  to  lower  the  price  for  them,  it 
would  deserve  more  than  all  the  good  things  which 
have  been  said  of  it.  No  explanation,  however,  has 
ever  been  given  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  do 
the  State  this  service.  The  price  of  fish  as  of  other 
articles  must  be  settled  by  the  higgling  of  the  market.  As 
long  as  West  End  fishmongers  have  to  pay  enormous  rent.s, 
and  to  protect  themselves  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  their 
whole  stock  by  the  use  of  more  or  less  costly  methods  to 
keep  it  fresh,  fish  will  be  dear.  It  is  cheap  enough  in  the 
East  of  London,  where  customers  are  within  reach  of  the 
market,  and  sellers  can  dispense  with  a shop  and  the  use  of 
ice.  The  poor  who  do  not  buy  fish  are  those  who  buy  very 
little  of  anything.  No  fall  in  prices  can  be  of  much  use  to 
people  who  make  on  an  average  seven  shillings  a week  all 
the  year  round. 

The  hopeful  people  who  thought  that  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  would  necessarily  create  a revolution  in  the  fish 
market  were,  in  fact,  committing  the  good  old-fashioned 
mistake  of  taking  an  effect  for  a cause.  Cheaper  fish  may 
be  hoped  to  come  because  of  the  Exhibition ; but,  how- 
ever that  may  turn  out,  the  Exhibition  has  been  held,  and 
has  been  a success  because  the  use  of  fish  as  food  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  years.  The  development  of  the 
railway  system,  the  use  of  ice,  and  the  employment  of 
steamers  in  the  fisheries  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  fish  brought  to  the  market.  More 
men  are  employed  in  the  trade,  and  they  are  better  paid ; 
the  boats  used  are  larger  and  better  found.  It  is  probably 
the  case  that  shopkeepers  and  middlemen  have  made  very 
large  profits  by  the  sudden  extension  of  the  trade.  In  any 
rapid  development  in  industry  a disproportionate  share  of 
the  profits  falls  to  those  who  have  the  disposable  capital 
and  the  machinery  to  take  advantage  of  the  market. 
Something  of  the  high  prices  of  fish  in  London  is  also 
due  to  want  of  a proper  organization  for  its  distribution. 
This  want  has  already,  to  a great  extent  owing  to  the 
Exhibition  itself,  been  remedied  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Corporation  and  of  private  enterpiise.  The  remedy  no 
doubt  will  be  made  yet  more  effectual  when  once  it  ap- 
pears that  the  demand  is  sufficiently  large  and  constant  to 
encourage  capitalists  to  venture  their  money  in  providing 
the  supply.  The  surest  way  to  secure  the  doing  of  nothing 
is  to  waste  time  descanting  on  the  sins  of  the  middleman 
and  the  greed  of  the  shopkeeper.  Both,  like  other  men  of 
business,  will  make  all  the  money  they  can  ; and  prices  can 
only  be  kept  down  by  competition  and  the  efforts  of  rivals 
to  underseU  one  another.  The  Exhibition  may  no  doubt 
be  of  use  by  making  fish  more  fashionable,  and  bringing  it 
home  to  the  Londoner  that  there  are  many  very  eatable 
kinds  with  which  he  has  not  hitherto  been  acquainted. 
Directly,  it  will  have  done  something  to  encourage  the 
fishermen  themselves,  to  make  known  many  useful  mechan- 
ical improvements  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
comparatively  obscure  for  years,  to  attract  attention  to  the 
subject  of  fish  culture,  and  to  encoux’age  investigation  into 
the  most  important  question  of  aU,  the  exhaixstion  of  the 
fisheries,  and  the  possible  effect  of  legislation  on  this.  These 
are  in  themselves  achievements  of  very  great  impoi'tance. 


FRENCH  COLONIAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  at  last  decided  to  compensate  Mr.  Shaw  for 
his  violent  and  unjust  imprisonment.  The  decision  puts  a 
stop  to  an  affair  which  threatened  to  develop  into  a serious 
quarrel,  and  is  so  far  satisfactory.  A thousand  pounds  is 
not  a magnificent  sum  to  be  given  by  a great  nation  to  a 
man  whom  it  has  injured  and  insulted ; but  Mr.  Shaw  has 
promised  to  be  satisfied  Avith  whatever  is  offered  him,  and. 
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as  he  was  not  in  trade  at  Tamatave,  but  in  receipt  of  a 
salary,  which  was  probably  paid  during  his  imprisonment 
on  board  the  Flore,  he  will  at  least  not  be  a loser.  If  the 
English  Government  were  inclined  to  be  punctilious,  it 
might  reasonably  find  fault  with  the  way  in  which  the 
satisfaction  has  been  given.  M.  Ferry’s  Ministry  have 
done  as  little  as  possible,  have  done  it  as  slowly  as  they 
could,  and  with  the  worst  grace.  When  once  they  had 
decided  that  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Pierre  was  not  to  be 
justified,  regard  for  their  own  dignity  should  have  induced 
them  to  make  ample  and  spontaneous  apologies.  The  fact 
that  the  Admiral  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a painful  disease 
when  he  behaved  with  such  insane  insolence  should  have 
made  it  easy  for  his  superiors  to  disavow  him  without  any 
loss  of  dignity.  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  have  prefei’red 
to  give  Mr.  Shaw  his  compensation  nndei'hand  and  to  make 
their  apologies  for  the  insults  to  Captain  Johnstone — if 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  apology  has  been  made — as 
inaudible  as  possible.  Their  organs  in  the  press  have  denied 
everjdhing  as  long  as  they  could,  and  have  then  taken 
refuge  in  silence.  This  undignified  behaviour  is  dictated 
by  sufficiently  intelligible  motives.  When  the  letters  of 
Admiral  Pierre  were  published,  no  Parisian  journalist 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  excuses  for  the  writer  such  as 
suggested  themselves  to  many  in  England.  The  tone  of  his 
despatches  was  not  accounted  for  by  the  irritation  caused  by 
disease.  It  was  considered  to  be  just  the  tone  a Freiich 
officer  should  assume  towards  a foreigner  whom  he  found 
troublesome.  To  have  to  apologize  for  what  was  only  the 
right  and  commendable  thing  to  have  done  is  naturally  un- 
pleasant, and  M.  Ferry  has  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the 
task.  He  knows  that  any  kind  of  satisfaction  offered  to  a 
foreigner  is  felt  to  be  ignominious  by  his  own  country- 
men, and  he  has  not  unnaturally  tried  to  eat  the  leek 
in  the  quietest  corner  he  could  find.  We  have  every  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  M.  Ferry  pei’sonally  for  doing  so  much 
as  he  has  done  to  the  danger  of  his  popularity.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  assert  the  dignity  of  France 
by  a little  safe  obstinacy.  The  settlement  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
case  removes  the  most  probable  cause  of  serious  trouble  in 
Madagascar  for  the  moment. 

In  the  more  important  matter  of  the  dispute  with  China 
M.  Ferry  has  gained  a decided  victory  over  his  opponents 
at  home.  It  was  considered  probable  that  the  Chamber 
would  approve  of  his  policy,  but  it  has  given  him  a larger 
majority  than  had  been  thought  likely.  The  debate  itself 
was  of  no  considerable  interest.  All  the  factions  which 
composed  the  Opposition  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of 
a certain  constraint.  They  talked  as  if  they  felt  that 
they  were  trying  to  fight  against  one  of  the  strongest 
of  French  sentiments,  not  because  they  thought  that  it 
ought  to  be  controlled,  but  because  they  wished  to  upset 
the  Ministry.  It  is  impossible  to  gather  from  the 
speeches  of  M.  Granet  or  M.  Clemenceau  that  they  see 
anything  wrong  in  a policy  of  unprovoked  aggression  in 
itself.  They  are  quite  as  firmly  convinced  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry  that  China  is  not  an  enemy  to  be 
feared.  Consequently  they  were  not  able  to  criticize  the 
policy  of  MM.  Ferry  and  Challemel-Lacour  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  immoral  or  dangerous.  The  utmost  they 
could  say  was  that  it  is  inopportune.  The  arguments  they 
used  were  not  likely  to  win  much  approval  even  from  the 
most  prudent  of  Frenchmen.  They  made  the  most  of  tlie 
expedition  to  Mexico  ; and  asserted  that,  but  for  the 
Emperor’s  folly  in  entangling  himself  in  that  country, 
France  would  have  been  able  to  draw  the  sword  imme- 
diately after  Sadowa.  After  pointing  the  moral  of  the. 
Mexican  campaign  in  this  fashion,  they  went  on  to  insist 
that  every  available  soldier  should  be  kept  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Vosges.  This  attitude  was  probably  taken  up 
by  the  Opposition  to  prove  that  they  are  quite  as  patriotic 
as  the  Ministry ; but  from  the  moment  the  issues  are  de- 
fined in  this  way  it  becomes  obvious  that  M.  Ferry’s 
policy  is  the  more  prudent  of  the  two.  The  worst  that  can 
arise  out  of  the  Chinese  imbroglio  can  never  be  so  bad  as 
another  German  invasion  of  France ; and  it  would  be  in- 
sanity to  deny  that  another  invasion  becomes  at  least  pro- 
bable from  the  moment  that  the  French  let  their  late- 
conquerors  understand  that  another  war  for  Alsace  is 
inevitable.  The  defence  of  the  Ministry  was  conducted 
on  the  now  familiar  lines.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  again 
asserted  that  it  was  a matter  of  necessity  to  take  possession 
of  the  delta  of  the  Song  Koi  • that  the  profits  to  be  gained 
are  immense ; that  only  a few  troops  will  be  needed  to  do 
thework ; that  China  may  intrigue,  but  will  not  fight ; anJ, 


finally,  that  some  Power  unnamed  is  fomenting  trouble  in 
an  underhand  way,  and  it  concerns  the  dignity  of  France 
that  this  anonymous  Power  should  be  checked  in  an 
exemplary  fashion.  A great  effect  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a smart  manoeuvre  of  a kind  not  unfamiliar  to 
our  Indian  and  Foreign  Secretaries  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation when  debates  on  Central  Asian  affairs  are  in- 
conveniently pressed.  M.  Ferry  gave  the  Chamber  a 
species  of  “ assurance  from  the  Czar.”  With  all  the  con- 
fidence of  a statesman  who  knows  that  he  is  safe  from  im- 
mediate contradiction,  and  who  only  cares  to  produce  a 
temporary  effect,  he  announced  that  the  Marquis  'Tseng  had 
been  disavowed  by  his  Government.  The  telegram  on  which 
he  based  this  assertion  contained  nothing  but  a laconic  state- 
ment from  M.  Tricou  to  the  effect  that  Li  Hung  Chang,  the 
Viceroy  of  Petcheli,  disapproved  of  the  Ambassador’s  con- 
duct. Li  Hung  Chang  is  not  the  Government  of  China ; 
but  it  served  M.  Ferry’s  turn  to  promote  him  to  that 
dignity  for  the  moment.  He  got  his  cheers,  puzzled  M. 
Clemenceau,  who  obviously  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
increased  his  majority. 

The  victory  of  M.  Ferry’s  Ministry  can  scarcely  have 
the  effect  of  making  war  less  probable.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  now  the  full  right  to  say  that  its  pohcy  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  country,  and  it  will  persevere.  A 
moment’s  consideration  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour’s  speeches 
will  show  that  the  French  entertain  schemes  which  go  far  be- 
yond the  mere  occupation  of  a part  of  Tonquin.  Immediately 
after  his  repeated  assertions  that  China  is  not  being  at- 
tacked, and  that  its  interests  will  be  respected,  he  proceeded 
to  confess  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  French  is  to  open 
the  trade  roads  to  Yunnan.  It  is  notorious  that  this  is 
exactly  what  the  Chinese  Government  is  determined  to  pre- 
vent. The  presence  of  garrisons  of  an  active  foreign  State  on 
the  border  of  provinces  which  have  been  in  a state  of  rebel- 
lion within  recent  years  would  be  a serious  danger  to  the 
central  Government.  The  Chinese  are  justified  in  believing 
that  Tonquin  would  only  be  the  beginning  of  a French 
colonial  Empire  to  be  built  up  at  their  expense.  If  they  be- 
lieve in  the  reahty  of  that  danger,  common  prudence  will 
induce  them  to  resist  at  once.  Meanwhile,  they  are  hkely  to 
be  encouraged  by  knowing  that  M.  Ferry  is  resolute  to  keep 
only  a small  force  in  Tonquin.  They  may  fairly  conclude 
that  he  has  come  to  this  decision  either  because  he  has  not 
realized  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him,  or  because 
he  fears  that,  if  once  the  war  becomes  costly,  the  popular 
support  he  has  hitherto  received  ■will  be  ^vithdrawn.  In 
either  case,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  opposition  which  must  shortly  lead  to  war. 


THE  SYRIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

WITHOUT  for  a moment,  wishing  to  depreciate  the  delights 
of  Montreux,  Murren,  Castellamare,  Sorrento,  Corpo  di 
Gallo,  or  of  any  other  pet  residences,  we  should  like  to  say  a word 
or  two  for  Syria,  which  fairly  merits  a place  in  the  ranks  of 
pleasure  resorts.  Now,  most  people  who  go  to  Egypt  and  Syria  do 
so  for  one  of  three  reasons ; either  to  make  money  as  merchants, 
to  spend  a term  of  official  expatriation,  or  to  escape  from  English 
winters.  Consequently  few  genuine  visitors  can  say  anything  about 
summer  in  these  countries,  since  they  generally  leave  Egypt  in 
March  and  Syria  before  May.  The  other  classes  are  too  busy  with 
their  own  affairs  to  trouble  the  world  with  their  ideas.  The  Easter 
pilgrims  see  the  Lebanon  either  half  capped  in  snow  or  at  best 
only  beginning  to  clothe  itself  in  green,  and,  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  blr.  Cook,  reserve  aU  their  powers  of  observation  and 
admiration  for  Baalbec,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Bethlehem. 
The  fancy  would  never  enter  their  minds  to  revisit  such  an 
uninteresting  country  in  July,  when  Italy  is  smiling  as  of  old  to 
welcome  them  to  their  usual  haunts.  Neither  could  we  promise 
any  satisfaction  for  the  exchange,  except  novelty,  but  this  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  tempt  some  whose  tastes  have  a leaning 
towards  the  East,  and  whose  pursuits  and  purses  will  not  allow  of 
an  expensive  winter  tour  to  fashionable  Egypt.  Let  any  one  who 
is  tired  of  the  Continental  watering-places,  and  seeks  a fine  climate 
and  a thorough  change  of  surroundings  at  a moderate  expenditure, 
make  the  ten  days’  journey  from  London  to  Lebanon,  and  he  will 
scarcely  regret  it. 

"We  will  not  say  much  about  the  hotel  life  at  Aleib,  as  it  has 
the  usual  characteristics  of  such  a mode  of  living,  coupled,  how- 
ever, with  a great  monotony  of  scenery  and  a difficulty  of  locomo- 
tion in  any  direction  except  along  one  dusty  up-and-down  road. 
Nevertheless,  as  Aleih  possesses  the  only  Lebanon  hotel,  it  is  very 
extensively  patfonized  by  grilled  Anglo-Egyptians  and  fever- 
stricken  Cypriotes  who  have  respectively  exhausted  the  attractions 
of  Ramleh  and  the  Troad.  Besides  these  visitors  there  are  many 
householders  who  from  June  to  October  fly  from  the  perfectly  in- 
tolerable beat  of  Beyrout  to  snatch  a little  sleep  in  the  cooler 
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mountain  nights.  Almost  all  the  foreign  consuls,  and  the  richest 
native  families,  pass  the  hot  season  at  Aleih,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  is  always  a considerable  amount  of  gaiety  of  a mild 
description  goiug  on. 

Perhaps  the  course  most  to  be  advocated  for  strangers  is  a 
leisurely  riding  toiu’,  which  can  be  managed  with  a comfort  pro- 
portionate to  expense.  For  those  who  have  roughed  it  through 
a Swiss  or  Norwegian  campaign,  and  are  not  afraid  of  good 
muscular  exercise  and  plenty  of  it,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
a walking  tour  might  not  be  made  extremely  agreeable.  The 
experiment  has  already  been  made  with  success  along  some 
of  the  most  usual  routes,  and  might  be  repeated  anywhere 
in  Syria  or  Palestine.  The  greatest  difficulty  would  doubtless 
be  to  find  a dragoman  whose  dignity  would  sutler  him  to  walk, 
and  a compromise  would  probably  have  to  be  efi'ected  by  which 
a baggage  mule  should  be  provided  on  which  he  might  ride  while 
the  Englishmen  walked.  This  reversal  of  the  order  of  things 
would  also  shock  his  sensibilities,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
moral  courage  would  in  the  end  succumb  to  the  frequent  necessity 
of  explaining  to  curious  native  minds  that  his  employers  were  not 
poor,  but  mad.  Even  after  the  dragoman  is  found,  too  much 
authority  must  not  be  given  to  him,  and  all  arrangements  should 
be  carefully  supervised  by  the  tourist.  The  provision  for  the  way 
will  be  very  simple.  If  a mule  is  taken,  he  can  carry  a tent  and 
bedding,  but  these  are  hardly  necessary,  and  an  “ Ashantee  ” 
hammock  and  railway  rug  will  answer  all  purposes.  On  fine 
nights,  in  high  spots  where  there  is  no  dread  of  fever,  nothing  is 
pleasanter  than  to  lie  under  the  bright  stars ; and  at  other  times, 
when  recourse  to  village  hospitality  becomes  needful,  a swinging 
bed,  isolated  from  surrounding  contact,  will  be  found  to  possess 
very  appreciable  advantages.  There  is  that,  or  rather  those,  about 
Syrian  mattrasses  which  will  generally  murder  sleep.  For  drinking, 
a little  wine  or  spirit  may  be  carried,  but  the  taste  soon  accustoms 
itself  to  the  clear  fresh  water.  The  country  people’s  fare  will 
always  be  good  enough  for  a hungry  man,  and  appetite  is  not 
often  wanting  at  several  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Although 
meat  [is  not  procurable  every  day,  kids  are  to  be  had  in  most 
of  the  villages,  and  the  fresh  baked  bread  with  clotted  cream 
and  scented  honey  will  be  hard  to  find  fault  with.  Rice  is  ever 
ready,  and,  as  all  Syrian  mountaineers  seem  to  be  born  cooks, 
after  their  fashion,  there  will  seldom  be  need  to  complain.  But 
then  the  traveller's  fashions  must  be  modified  to  agree  with  those 
of  his  hosts.  He  will  learn  to  dispense  elegantly  with  a knife  and 
fork,  and  acquire  the  art  of  pouring  a quart  of  water  down  his 
throat  without  touching  the  jug  with  his  lips  or  taking  his 
breath.  He  will  also  need  a great  elasticity  of  the  knee-joints  to 
sustain  him  through  a universal  lack  of  chairs,  and  will  other- 
wise have  to  fall  in  with  the  customs  of  the  mountain  if  he 
wishes  reaUy  to  enjoy  himself  and  to  learn  something  of  the 
actualities  of  the  life  of  those  around  him.  The  riding  traveller 
will  not  excite  so  much  interest  as  the  walker,  and  will  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  as  a straggler  from  the  annual  spring  in- 
vasion. The  usual  tent  and  cook  will  naturally  render  him  in- 
dependent of  all  personal  intercourse  with  his  surroundings,  except 
such  as  his  own  sympathies  may  prompt  him  to  seek.  A great 
deal,  again,  depends  upon  the  dragoman,  and  for  excursions  of  the 
kind  some  of  the  more  modest  English-speaking  natives,  who 
would  scarcely  lay  claim  to  dragomanic  honours,  will  be  found 
the  better  guides.  These  are  difficult  to  hunt  out,  however, 
being  invariably  regarded  with  the  same  jealousy  by  the  elect 
of  the  guild  as  are  the  donkey-boys  of  Cairo.  The  ordinary 
dragoman  is  averse  to  seeing  “ my  gentleman  ” in  friendly  relations 
with  any  one  but  himself,  and  probably  he  has  cogent  reasons  for 
wishing  that  his  charge  should  continue  long  to  enjoy  the  bliss 
of  ignorance.  The  usual  terms  in  the  winter  season  for  two  per- 
sons are  from  three  pounds  upwards  per  diem  with  cook  and  tents. 
About  a sovereign  of  this  goes  for  necessary  expenditure,  about 
ten  shillings  for  useless  display,  and  the  other  thirty  shillings  is 
clear  profit.  Four  or  five  francs  a day,  exclusive  of  horse  hire,  will 
keep  a single  man,  who  should  know  enough  Arabic  at  first — and  a 
very  little  will  suffice — to  ask  his  way,  his  food  and  shelter.  He 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  the  enforced  practice  will  give 
him  fluency  of  tongue,  and  the  trip  will  become  daily  more 
interesting. 

A month  or  so  spent  in  the  North  Lebanpn  would  never  be 
thrown  away.  The  scenery  is  very  wild,  and,  at  times,  of  striking 
beauty.  The  country  also  teems  with  remains  of  the  highest 
archaeological  interest,  which  have  been  but  meagrely  examined  as 
yet.  Amongst  other  enigmas,  still  we  believe  unsolved,  the 
traveller  will  be  able  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  on  the  extraordinary 
rock  inscriptions  of  the  formula  akbokuji  qttatuor  genera 
CETERA  PRIVATA,  which  occui’s  more  than  one  hundred  times. 
There  are  many  others  in  the  Kesrouan  still  unpublished  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  explorers  in  an  inexplicable  manner.  From 
Afka  to  Byblos,  along  the  course  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  or  River 
of  Adonis,  the  country  still  contains  many  relics  of  the  cult  of  the 
Favourite  of  Venus,  and  those  at  Afka  and  El  Ghineh  are  com- 
paratively little  known.  At  the  former  place  we  have  the  ruins 
of  what  must  once  have  been  a splendid  temple  to  Aphrodite, 
destroyed  by  the  Christian  emperors  for  the  debaucheries  which 
disgraced^  it.  A considerable  portion  is  still  standing  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  if  the  fallen  roof  were  cleared  away  a beautiful 
monument  of  the  past  might  still  be  left  to  us.  The  site  is  most 
picturesque,  with  cypress-trees  amongst  the  dismantled  columns, 
spreading  walnuts  at  the  porches,  and  the  noisy  river  sixty 
feet  below.  The  stream  bursts  out  of  the  grotto  of  Afka,  over 


against  the  temple,  in  seven  cascades  in  winter,  and  with  diniin- 
ished  volume  in  summer.  It  is  said  to  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
Tanimuz,  which  flows  afresh  every  year  in  the  autumn,  but  in 
reality  the  water  being  chalybeate  colours  the  stones  of  the  bed 
all  the  year  round,  while  the  first  rains,  bringing  down  tho  red 
earth,  may  give  a deeper  tint  to  it  at  that  season.  The  grotto 
from  which  it  springs  is  another  natural  phenomenon  worthy 
of  investigation,  ignored  by  all  writers  we  can  remember,  and  up 
to  the  present  day  not  properly  explored.  It  consists  of  many 
low  passages  widening  here  and  there  into  spacious  cates  roofed 
with  stalactites  and  strewed  with  fossil  remains  and  daily  growing 
stalagmites.  The  villagers  profess  a belief  that  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  there  were  once  bazaars,  but,  considering  that 
in  winter  all  entrance  or  egress  is  stopped  by  the  torrents,  the 
legend  is  incredible.  At  any  rate,  an  hour’s  torchlight  advance 
through  the  cavernous  windings  will  fail  alike  to  discover  either 
bazaar  or  end  to  the  grotto.  Afka  is  only  one  of  many  spots 
where  a day  or  two  might  be  profitably  and  delightfully  spent. 
"We  have  already  mentioned  El  Ghineh,  which  possesses  extensive 
and  hardly  recognized  antique  remains,  and  Meiruba  may  be  added 
for  natural  beauty.  The  Lake  of  Limooni  is  also  a curious  feature 
in  Syrian  topography,  but  the  night  should  never  be  passed  near 
its  fever-dealing  swamps.  A terebinth  forest  on  the  opposite 
slope  of  Lebanon  will  make  a more  fragrant  and  safer  camping- 
ground.  Another  fine  country  is  that  round  Beiteddin,  Djezzin, 
and  Moukhtara.  A third  pleasant  trip  would  be  from  Sidon  to 
Tyre,  thence  to  Nabatiyeh,  and  up  the  green  valley  of  the  river 
Litani  to  the  Hooleh  plain.  From  this  we  might  pass  to  Hasbeya 
and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Hermon.  It  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  more  familiar  excur- 
sions to  the  Cedars  and  to  Baalbec  ruins — both  of  them  ideal 
camping-grounds.  In  fact,  throughout  the  Lebanon  we  cannot 
go  far  wrong.  The  air  is  always  rich  and  sweet,  the  surround- 
ings unique,  and  the  experiences  novel  and  changing ; one 
night  the  hammock  may  be  swung  in  a wild  neighbourhood, 
where  a fire  must  be  lighted  for  company’s  sake,  and  where 
the  bark  of  the  jackals  makes  eerie  discord  in  the  darkness. 
On  the  morrow  we  may  be  amongst  a Bedouin  colony,  in 
their  queer  black  tents,  swarthy  handsome  men,  and  laughing 
blue-chinned  women,  who  scruple  not  to  ask  for  a cigarette  in 
return  for  a cup  of  cofiee.  The  next  day,  perhaps,  we  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  head  of  some  village,  in  comparative  comfort  and 
positive  constraint ; the  fourth  we  are  at  a convent,  drinking  a 
bottle  of  the  strong  wine  ten  years  in  the  cellars  ; and  the  fifth  at 
a missionary’s  school.  And  so  the  kaleidoscope  continues  to 
change.  But  every  one  cannot  stand  such  an  undeniably  rough- 
and-ready  existence ; and  for  ladies  and  families  there  may  always 
be  a quiet  month  or  two  to  be  passed  in  some  of  the  small  ham- 
lets near  Beyrout,  not  without  their  charm.  The  house  will  not 
be  magnificent,  and  a certain  fund  of  resource  in  oneself,  and  of 
the  real  philosophy,  will  be  necessary  to  enjoy  a Lebanon 
village.  With  these,  a short  stay  may  be  made  to  bring  forth 
many  things  which  will  be  agreeable  memories.  There  is  an 
absolute  freedom  from  all  the  usual  worries  and  excitements;  we 
are  far  away  from  the  WeUschmerz ; and  the  most  active  element 
in  our  daily  life  wiU  be  the  steady  waging  of  a quiet  war  with  most 
of  our  surroundings.  Let  us  be  thoroughly  understood  that,  when 
we  say  a quiet  war,  we  mean  a war  which,  while  never  serious 
enough  to  disturb  us  generally,  aflbrds  just  enough  to  think  about, 
and  which  can  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  like  play  with  a kitten. 
Our  chief  adversary  will  be  the  cook,  who  stedfastly  resists  baking 
fresh  bread,  invariably  affirms  that  there  are  no  figs  or  grapes  to 
be  had,  and  persists  in  buying  ancient  hens  and  watering  the 
goat’s  milk.  His  kitchen  is  always  a fair  casus  belli;  so  that, 
when  we  feel  too  lethargic,  we  can  at  any  time,  by  a casual 
visit,  work  ourselves  up  to  a fine  fury.  Next  to  him  will  come 
the  gardener,  so  styled,  who  never  waters  more  than  half  the 
flowers,  and  always ’pulls  up  our  favourite  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  promise  well,  pretending  they  are  scratched  up  by  our 
dog,  which  he  shoots  in  the  night  by  mistake  for  a jackal.  He  is 
an  insignificant  and  poor  foeman  as  compared  to  the  cook,  but  will 
often  aflbrd  gentle  relaxation  when  an  encounter  with  the  great 
enemy  would  overtax  afternoon  energy.  The  fowls  of  the  air,  in  the 
shape  of  aggressive  sparrows,  are  also  not  to  be  despised  as  healthy 
irritants.  In  England  we  suppose  that  sparrows  twittering  under 
the  eaves  and  elsewhere  make  a pleasant  music.  No  one  supposes 
this  however  in  the  East,  and  when  they  begin  at  three  in  the 
morning  the  reasons  are  evident,  for  the  voices  of  Syrian  sparrows 
are  not  of  that  kind  which  is  excellent  in  a woman,  and  would  be 
equally  so  in  them.  After  birds  comes  the  lesser  creation,  winged 
and  otherwise,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  less  said  the  better.  In 
compensation  for  these  evils  we  have  a glorious  sky,  a wonderful 
chance  of  learning  the  dolce  far  niente,  and  a good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment from  a psychological  study  of  our  servants  and  neighbours. 


EABELAIS  AND  IIIS  CRITICS. 

Then  I went  indoors,  brought  out  a loaf. 

Half  a cheese  and  a bottle  of  Chablis, 

Lay  on  the  grass  and  forgot  the  oaf 
Over  a jolly  chapter  of" Rabelais. 

OO  says  Mr.  Browning,  who,  apparently,  is  one  of  Rabelais’s 
lenient  critics.  “ The  great  jester  of  France,”  as  Bacon  calls 
him,  has  at  aU  times  had  critics  much  less  friendly  than  Mr. 
Browning.  Recently  we  had  to  defend  Rabelais  against  the  theory 
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of  Punch,  that  the  Cure  was  “ a dirty  old  hlaclrguard,”  only  that, 
and  nothing  more.  Now  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  appears  among  the 
critics,  and,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  unburdens  his  mind  on  the 
topics  of  Panurge  and  Pantagruel.  Mr.  Burnand’s  criticism  seems 
to  have  two  objects.  He  wishes  to  show  that  an  expurgated 
Rabelais  is  not  a very  desirable  or  desired  publication,  and  he 
wishes,  in  a general  way,  to  say  his  say  about  Victor  Hugo’s 
Homh-e  Buffon. 

As  to  an  expurgated  Rabelais  in  English,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Burnand.  Selections  from  Rabelais,  including  his 
famous  chapters  on  Thelema,  on  Education,  and  Pantagruel’s 
comments  on  “ the  deaths  of  Heroes,”  would  make  an  agreeable  and 
useful  little  book.  We  might  have  the  eighth  of  Rabelais,  to  which 
Voltaire  would  have  reduced  him,  though  he  afterwards  changed  his 
mind  on  this  matter.  A Bowdlerized  Rabelais  is  another  thing,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  to  whom  the  work  would  appeal.  Such  an 
edition  was  published  without  success  in  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  his  general  criticism  of  Rabelais,  Mr.  Burnand  takes  the  side 
of  “a  conscientious  but  reluctant  writer,”  Mr.  William  Maccall, 
with  whose  productions  we  are  not  acquainted.  He  has  also  with 
him,  it  is  fair  to  s&j,  La  Bruyere  and  Lamartine.  As  to  Rabe- 
lais’s private  life,  Mr.  Burnand  says  “ no  charge  of  personal  im- 
morality was  ever  brought  against  him,  and  the  usual  test  of 
ckerchez  la  femme  was  in  his  case  inapplicable.”  Mr.  Burnand’s 
knowledge  of  Rabelais’s  biography  seems  not  to  be  exhaustive.  As 
the  author  of  Pantagruel  had  a son  who  died  in  childhood,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  search  which,  according  to  Mr.  Burnand, 
is  superfluous.  But,  however  biographers  may  search,  their  in- 
vestigations are  vain.  We  only  know  that  in  the  library  of 
Toulouse  there  is  a book  of  verse  in  manuscript  which  contains 
two  elegies  on  the  death  of  Thdodule,  Rabelais’s  boy : — 

Lugdunum  patria  et  pater  est  Eabelaesus  ; utrumque 
Qui  nescit,  nescit  maxima  in  orbe  duo. 

Mr.  Burnand  might  have  learned  this  much  without  even  turning 
to  h'leury  by  examining  the  Babeluis  of  Mr.  Besant  in  the  Forei(jn 
Classics  for  English  Headers.  As  to  the  close  of  Rabelais’s  life, 
Mr.  Burnand  says  “he  ended  as  a simple  cure,  doing  good  to 
bodies  by  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  helping  the  poor  by  his 
alms  ....  and,  we  may  hope,  benefiting  the  souls  of  his 
parishioners  who  were  unable  to  read  their  worthy  pastor’s  books.” 
Mr.  Burnand  not  only  accepts  the  apocryphal  story  about 
Rabelais’s  dying  “ in  domino,”  but  says  that  his  “ Beati  qui 
moriuntur  in  Domino  ” “ is  one  of  his  best,  one  of  his  most  harm- 
less and  most  playful  jests  ; it  was  a specimen  of  what  all  might 
have  been.”  If  all  had  been  bad  puns,  critics  would  not  now  be 
troubling  themselves  about  Rabelais.  But  the  Mstoriettes  con- 
cerning the  death-bed  of  Rabelais  are  (like  many  other  anecdotes 
about  him)  of  no  later  authority  than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  are  given  up  even  by  M.  Paul  Lacroix.  There 
remains,  it  is  true,  a contemporary  epigram,  in  which  Tahureau 
says : — 

De  ceux  meme  en  mourant  se  moquoit 
Qui  de  sa  mort  prenoient  quelque  soud. 

So  much  for  Rabelais's  private  character.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  speak  the  truth  about  it ; for  the  truth  must  never  be  con- 
cealed. As  to  Rabelais’s  qualities  as  a writer,  Mr.  Burnand 
sums  them  up  thus.  “ That  he  was  really  witty,  a man  of  rare 
talents,  of  the  keenest  observation,  a caustic  satirist  carried  away 
by  his  rollicking  humour  and  love  of  extravagant  fun,  which  no 
reverence  for  God  or  man  could  restrain,  and  that  he  was  an  in- 
veterate punster,  is  as  true  as  that  he  was  blasphemous,  foul- 
mouthed,  scurrilous,  and  so  licentious  in  his  writings,  beyond  the 
license  even  of  that  corrupt  time,  as  to  deserve  the  epithet 
‘infame’  bestowed  upon  him  by  St.  Franqois  de  Sales.”  The 
name  of  “ I’infame  ” has  been  a good  deal  tossed  about  in  con- 
troversy. Rabelais  is  coarse,  but  he  never  could  be  called  seduc- 
tive. It  is  curious  to  compare  the  ditlerent  opinions  as  to  his 
writings  which  various  critics  have  put  forth,  and  to  see  who  are 
for  Rabelais  and  who  are  for  Mr.  Burnand. 

Setting  aside  that  reluctant  writer  Mr.  William  Maccall,  and 
another  ally,  Mr.  Dixon,  we  find  that  Mr.  Burnand  has  the  Sor- 
bonne  of  his  party.  In  1533  Pantagruel  was  censured  by  the 
Sorbonne,  with  some  other  books,  “ Obsccenos  illos  Pantagruelem, 
Svlvam  amorum,  et  ejus  (dem  .P)  monetae.”  So  we  learn  from  a letter 
of  Calvin’s.  The  burner  of  Servetus  reproaches  Rabelais  for  not 
adhering  to  Reformed  doctrines.  “ He  deserves  to  be  struck  blind 
for  his  sacrilegious  blasphemies,”  says  meek  Calvin.  Gabriel  de 
Puits  Herbault,  a monk,  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Rabelais 
ought  to  be  with  the  Protestant  refugees  at  Geneva,  “ whereas  we 
see  him  going  to  Rome  in  the  company  of  Cardinals,  and  dining 
with  the  Pope  himself.”  If  Rabelais  had  been  weak  enough  to 
go  to  Geneva,  Calvin  would  have  put  his  eyes  out  with  pious 
zeal  or  burned  him.  Contemporary  writers,  and  writers  rather 
later,  who  praise  Eabelais  “ do  not  seem,”  says  M.  Fleury, 

“ to  have  seen  in  his  book  what  we  see  in  it  to-day.”  Mr. 
Burnand,  on  the  other  side,  says  that  Rabelais’s  purpose  is 
“far  horn  being  deep,”  or  concealed  with  subtlety,  but  that 
it  lies  “ palpably  on  the  surface.”  Now  if  Rabelais’s  dirt 
was  not  meant  to  hide  and  protect  his  real  purpose,  the  only 
excuse  ever  made  for  his  chief  fault  proves  worthless.  But 
if  his  contemporaries  “ failed  to  see  what  we  see  in  his  work,” 
then  his  disguise  was  successful,  and  the  excuse  is  not  with- 
out value.  Montaigne  certainly  puts  Rahelais  among  boobs  of 
simple  recreation.  “ Entre  les  livres  simplement  plaisans  je  trouve 
des  modernes,  le  Ddcameron  de  Boecace,  Rabelays,  et  les  Baisers  ' 


de  Jean  second  (s'il  les  faut  loger  soubs  ce  tiltre)  dignes  qu’on 
s’y  amuse.”  Estienne  Pasquier  had  a much  higher  opinion  of 
Rabelais: — “Jenelelus  oncques  que  je  n’y  trouvasse  matiere 
de  rire,  et  d'en  faire  mon  profit  tout  ensemble.”  The  great 
Conde,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  reckoned  as  a partisan 
of  Mr.  Burnand’s.  St.-Evremond  used  to  read  to  Condd  when 
recovering  from  an  illness,  and  tried  him  with  Rabelais,  but 
the  Prince  did  not  care  for  the  author.  It  is  added  that  “ tous 
les  hommes  d’esprit  ne  goutent  pas  I’ouvrage.”  But  Mme.  de 
SevignS  used  to  have  chapters  of  Rabelais  (carefully  chosen,  let 
us  hope)  read  aloud  to  her  by  her  son,  and  found  them  “ chapitres 
a mourir  de  rire.”  La  Fontaine,  Racine,  and  Moliere  were  great 
readers  of  Rabelais  ; their  works  betray  it.  La  Bruyere,  coming 
later  into  a stifter  age,  says  that  Rabelais  is  “ inexcusable  ” 
and  “ incomprehensible.”  His  book  is  “ an  enigma  without  an 
answer.”  “ C’est  un  monstreux  assemblage  d’une  morale  fine  et 
iugeiiieuse,  et  d’une  sale  corruption.”  Bayle,  who  was  far  from 
prudish,  has  no  article  on  Rabelais  in  his  Dictionary,  and  says  of 
his  work,  “ C’est  un  livre  qui  ne  me  plait  guere,”  while  he  admits 
that  many  good  judges  knew  les  tons  endroits  by  heart.  As 
to  Voltaire,  he  began  by  detesting  and  ended  (doubtless  as  his  cha- 
racter was  mined  by  his  wicked  scepticism)  in  admiring  Rabelais, 
In  the  Letlres  2)^iHosopliiques  Rabelais’s  book  is  “ extravagant,” 
“ impertinent,”  unintelligible.  “ One  is  sorry  to  see  a man  with 
so  much  wit  use  it  so  wretchedly.”  The  Due  d’Orldans,  after  a 
ball  at  the  Opera  House,  converted  Voltaire  (as  he  tells  Mme. 
du  Delfand)  to  a better  opinion  of  Rabelais.  Voltaire  at  first 
thought  the  Due  d’Orleans  “ un  prince  de  mauvaise  compagnie,”  and 
of  corrupted  taste.  But,  on  reading  Pantagruel  again,  Voltaire 
changed  his  opinion  : — “ Comme  j’ai  plus  approfondi  les  choses 
dont  Rabelais  se  moque,  j’avoue  qu’aux  bassesses  pres,  dont  il  est 
trop  rempli,  une  bonne  partie  de  son  livre  m’a  fait  un  plaisir 
extreme.”  As  he  grew  older,  Voltaire  grew  more  enthusiastic 
still,  and  actually  recanted  his  old  blame  : — “ Je  me  repens  d’avoir 
dit  autrefois  trop  de  mal  de  lui.”  In  a dialogue,  Lucim,  Erasme, 
et  liubilais,  Voltaire  made  Rabelais  defend  himself  with  the  usual 
apology: — “ Voyant  que  la  sagesse  et  la  science  ne  menaient  com- 
munement  qu’a  I’hopital,  ou  au  gibet  . . . je  m’avisai  d’etre  plus 
fou  que  tous  mes  contemporains  ensemble  . . . avec  ce  secret 
tout  me  fut  permis.” 

But  now  we  come  to  Mr.  Burnand’s  great  ally,  to  Lamartine. 
“T)f  Rabelais  we  do  not  speak,  the  filthy  genius  of  cynicism,  the 
opprobrium  of  heart  and  ear  and  sense  and  taste,  the  poisonous 
and  fetid  fungus  ” (why  this  beats  the  “ dirty  old  blackguard  ” in 
a common  canter),  “ the  offspring  of  the  dung-heap  of  the 
mediaeval  cloister,  the  grunting  pig  of  Gaul.  Not  the  porous  de 
grege  Epicuri  is  Rabelais,  but  the  pig  of  unfrocked  monks,  rolling 
with  glee  in  his  dirty  sty'e,  sousing  himself  in  the  black  mud  till 
it  splashes  with  the  wine  lees  over  the  face,  and  the  manners 
and  the  language  of  his  age.”  And  so  forth.  Lamartine  was 
a very  moral  man,  though  perhaps  rather  a failure,  but  he  read 
little  except  his  own  poems,  and  possibly  he  never  read  Rabelais 
at  all.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  William  Wordsworth 
thought  of  Rabelais,  but  on  this  point  we  can  give  no  information. 
What  Coleridge  thought  we  do  know  ; he  did  not  think  with  Mr. 
William  Maccall.  “ I could  write  a treatise  in  praise  of  the  moral 
elevation  of  Rabelais  which  would  make  the  Church  stare  and  the 
conventicle  groan,  and  yet  would  be  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.”  Victor  Hugo  (very  absurdly)  places  Rabelais  above 
Aristophanes,  being  moved  thereto  by  the  Philistine  and  ignorant 
attack  on  Socrates  in  the  Clouds.  But  not  Rabelais,  not  all  the 
genius  of  all  France  in  all  ages,  could  have  written  the  choruses  in 
that  very  play,  lyrics  which  place  Aristophanes  (as  Thackeray 
knew  and  made  Pendennis  say)  among  “ the  greatest  poets  of  them 
all.”  Michelet,  though  too  sonorously,  spoke  truth  about  Rabelais. 
Ariosto  and  Cervantes,  he  says,  laugh  over  a grave,  the  grave  of 
their  country ; Rabelais  looks  to  the  dawn  and  the  sun,  he  is  full 
cf  an  infinite  hope,'  he  voyages  in  unknown  seas  to  the  promised 
land  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  humanity. 

The  Dive  Bouteille  which  Pantagruel  sought  had  this  virtue, 
that  to  each  drinker  its  waters  seemed  the  wine  which  each 
desired.  And  so  it  is  with  Rabelais.  In  the  fountain  of  his 
wisdom  and  wit  we  each  find  what  we  have  the  power  of  finding  ; 
there  is  poetry  for  one,  philosophy  for  another,  humour  for  a third, 
learning,  prophecy,  ^tyle,  for  others.  And  some  there  are  who 
Can  draw  nothing  but  mud  and  dirt  and  wine  on  the  lees  from 
the  fountain,  and  therefore  think  themselves  moralists.  Neverthe- 
less, Sursum  corda  ! 


THE  BENGAL  RENT  BILL. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  Ilbert  Bill  and,  in  a much  less 
degree,  by  Lord  Ripon’s  premature  attempt  to  sow  vestries 
and  municipalities  broadcast  over  India,  has  diverted  public 
attention  from  a much  more  important  enactment,  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Rent  Law  for  the  whole 
Province  of  Bengal.  At  other  times  an  Anglo-Indian  might 
despair  of  interesting  any  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
British  public  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Oriental  revenue  and 
rent.  But  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the  woes  of  Crofters,  the 
alleged  depopulation  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  small  farms  and  peasant  proprietorship,  have  made 
readers  familiar  with  several  other  forms  of  ownership  besides  fee- 
simple.  The  terms  Ulster-right,  rundale,  and  conacre  are  no 
longer  confined  to  Irish  speakers.  And  though  such  phrases  are 
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more  easily  explained  than  the  sub-infeudations  of  a Bengal 
Zemindary,  or  the  thokes  and  puttis  of  a Bhyachara  tenure  in  the 
North-West  Provinces  of  India,  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  average 
reader  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  struggle  which  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  Bengal  and  Behar  between  the  partisans 
of  huge  landholders  and  the  advocates  of  impoverished  tenants. 
Neither  the  victrix  nor  the  ^'icta  causa  has  ever  in  India  wanted 
spokesmen  and  writers.  The  Zemindars  of  Bengal  have  made 
abundant  use  of  the  platform,  the  press,  and  the  Law  Courts  to 
maintain  their  undoubted  privileges  and  to  assert  and  establish 
their  full  legal  rights.  They  have  availed  themselves-  of  that 
well-known  prestige  inseparable  in  every  country  in  the  world 
from  the  collection  of  rents  over  large  areas,  which  in  Bengal, 
for  a want  of  a more  precise  term,  it  is  usual  to  designate 
as  “ estates.”  When  tribunals  were  tardy  and  insufficient  and 
laws  failed.  Zemindars  bad  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  moral 
compulsion  and  physical  force.  If,  owing  to  improvidence,  to 
the  division  of  land  under  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  to 
the  compulsory  law  of  sale  for  arrears  of  the  public  revenue, 
to  gambling,  litigation,  or  any  other  cause,  there  was  a sever- 
ance between  old  families  and  old  acres,  plenty  of  parvenus 
and  unscrupulous  agents  were  soon  found  to  usurp  the  place 
of  their  masters.  If  here  and  there  a Raja  lived  to  see  his 
fort  in  ruins,  his  fine  Zemindary  dwindle  to  a few  miserable 
villages,  or  a whole  Pergunnah  heavily  mortgaged  for  a marriage 
or  a lawsuit,  some  JVmb  or  Deican  or  successful  Vakil  or 
merchant  soon  stepped  in  and  bought  up  the  property.  In  short, 
while  individuals  disappeared  and  estates  changed  hands,  the 
Zemindars,  as  a body,  multiplied  and  increased.  There  are  still 
men,  in  the  year  1883,  with  as  splendid  a rent-roll,  as  wide  an 
influence,  and  as  powerful  a position  as  when  Shore  could  write 
that  a large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal  was  paid  in  by  only 
seven  Zemindars ; and,  whether  the  Government  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  committed  a crime  or  a blunder,  or  whether  a Bengal 
Ryot  he  as  wretched  an  object  as  a Connemara  peasant  or  a 
Crofter  in  the  Lews  or  mot,  the  numerous  landholders  of  Bengal 
and  Behar  are  by  general  consent  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost 
everything  which  the  most  beneficent  or  the  most  mistaken  of 
administrations  could  have  intended  to  confer  on  them  by  the 
famous  Settlement  of  1793. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ryot  has  never  wanted  statesmen  and 
administrators  to  watch  over  his  interests.  Lord  Cornwallis  him- 
self clearly  reserved  to  Government  the  right  to  enact  any  Regu- 
lations— in  other  words,  any  laws — which  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary “ for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  dependent  Talukdars, 
Ryots,  and  other  cultivators.”  And,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
sixty  years.  Lord  Canning,  in  spite  of  the  Mutiny  and  its  engross- 
ing anxieties,  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  eminent  Bengal  civil 
servants  and  skilled  English  lawyers,  in  redeeming  the  pledges 
g:iven  by  his  predecessor  and  in  passing  what  is  known  as  the 
Charter  of  the  Ryots,  the  celebrated  statute  Act  X.  of  1859.  Like 
many  other  beneficent  laws  in  India,  it  has  done  a great  deal  of 
good,  but  it  has  not  been  a complete  success.  ()r  rather,  we 
should  say,  while  it  has  awakened  the  tenant  to  a sense  of  his 
legal  position  and  rights,  it  has  also  enabled  the  Zemindar  to  evade 
some  of  the  clauses,  to  defy  others,  and  to  wrest  the  remaining 
portion  from  their  obvious  intention  to  his  own  special  benefit  and 
use.  How  this  has  taken  place,  in  spite  of  simplified  procedure, 
of  additional  tribunals,  of  collectors  tested  by  severe  examinations  in 
languages,  statute  and  common  law,  and  of  magistrates  fully  deter- 
mined not  to  let  the  Zemindar  and  his  agents  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  would  be  too  long  a story  to  tell  here.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  one  unceasing 
struggle  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Behar,  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
and  in  Pubna  and  the  adjacent  districts,  which  has  caused  grave 
anxiety  to  successive  Viceroys  and  Lieutenant-Governors,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a Rent  Commission  and  the 
production  of  two  Blue-books,  and  which  has  produced  a draft 
Act  of  sixteen  chapters  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
sections  in  extent. 

These  voluminous  and  exhaustive  papers  incontestably  show  that 
a revision  of  the  Rent  Act  in  a sense  more  or  less  favourable  to 
the  Ryot  and  cultivator  has  become  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
Indian  Government.  We  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  a reform 
foreshadowed  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Northbrook,  contem- 
plated under  Lord  Lytton,  concurred  in  by  able  administrators  of 
such  different  types  of  character  and  experience  as  Sir  G, 
Gampbell,  Sir  R.  Temple,  and  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  can  need  no 
laboured  apology  or  defence.  But  this  conviction  throws  a fiercer 
light  over  two  other  measures  originating  with  the  present 
Viceroy,  first  in  dividing  the  Anglo-Indian  community  by  such  an 
unnecessary  measure  as  the  Ilbert  Bill,  and  next  in  discrediting 
the  district  officers  by  depriving  them  of  one-half  of  their  proper 
work  and  more  than  one-half  of  their  legitimate  influence,  through 
the  creation  or  development  of  vestries  or  local  boards.  With 
the  prospect  of  a severe  fight  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  tenant 
against  the  powerful  and  unscrupulous  landlord,  no  prudent  states- 
man would  have  convulsed  the  whole  of  India  by  staking  our 
national  good  faith  on  the  necessity  of  vesting  some  half-dozen 
natives  with  the  powers  of  sentencing  and  imprisoning  a few 
British  subjects.  And  when  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  a 
Rent  Commission  of  men  of  large  experience,  integrity,  and 
ability,  that  the  Government  is  bound  to  protect  the  millions  of 
cultivators  against  “arbitrary  evictions  and  unwarrantable  ex- 
actions,” we  may  well  wonder  how  a community  mainly  conlposed 
of  these  two  antagonistic  classes,  with  a few  traders,  artisans,  and 


talkative  pleaders  thrown  in,  can  be  thought  fitted  for  efficiently 
discharging,  unpaid  and  uncontrolled,  municipal  and  local  duties 
which  go  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  power,  and  which  are  no 
inconsiderable  justification  of  our  presence  in  India  at  all. 

The  above  remarks  are  suggested,  not  altogether  by  the  volumi- 
nous speeches  and  papers.connected  with  the  Bengal  Rent  Bill,  but 
by  a production  entitled  The  Indian  Ryot,  Land  Tax,  Permanent 
Settlement,  and  the  Famine,  which  purports  to  be  the  compilation 
of  a certain  Abhay  Charan  Bass,  styling  himself  a Ryot.  As, 
however,  the  title  Dass  proves  that  he  belongs  to  the  second  hranch 
of  the  well-known  Kayast  or  writer  caste,  which  branch  again  is 
divided  into  eight  yentes  or  clans,  and  as  the  work  shows  him  to 
have  attained  considerable  fluency  in  writing  English,  we  may 
safely  presume  that  the  author  has  never  handled  a plough  nor 
driven  a pair  of  bullocks  in  his  life,  and  that  he  does  not  actually 
belong  to  the  class  of  cultivators.  No  doubt  he  may  own  a few 
acres  of  homestead  and  rice-land,  he  is  probably  familiar  with  the 
terms  of  a potta  and  with  the  dates  on  which  rent  must  be  paid, 
and  he  has  been  occasionally  dunned  to  contribute  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  landlord  and  to  the  perquisites  of  his  landlord’s  agent. 
It  is  also  creditable  to  him  that  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  such 
as  they  are,  should  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party. 
But  the  whole  compilation  is  ill  arranged,  unmethodical,  and  ill 
digested.  He  has  forgotten  that  the  district  of  Sylhet  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Dacca  Commissionership  to  the  Province  of 
Assam ; and  though  there  is  something  like  a table  of  contents,  the 
division  of  the  subjects  is  arbitrary  and  irregular ; in  treatment  he 
pays  no  regard  to  sequence  ; and  the  numerous  authorities  enlisted 
in  support  of  his  argument  are  jumbled  together  with  a total 
defiance  of  chronological  order  or  rank.  They  resemble  the 
description  given  by  Sir  Lucius  of  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  epithets.  None 
of  them  refuse  to  come  at  command,  although  you  might  think 
they  were  quite  out  of  hearing.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  whether 
the  author  ever  speaks  for  himself,  or  whether  the  whole  six  hun- 
dred pages  are  sheer  compilation.  His  witnesses  are  summoned 
very  much  on  the  principle  recently  adopted  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Keay.  What  was  said  by  some  official  witness  in  1790,  or  1812, 
or  1830,  is  quoted  without  reference  to  subsequent  changes  and 
improvements,  in  support  of  a measure  advocated  by  the  ultra- 
Liberal  of  to-day,  who  thinks  nothing  gained  till  nought  remains, 
and  who  is  ready  to  disavow  a solemn  pledge,  to  wipe  out  the 
whole  law  of  contract,  and  to  legalize  confiscation  in  the  highest 
interests  of  morality  and  justice.  Then,  t(jo,  the  picture  is 
entirely  of  one  colour.  The  Zemindar  of  the  writer,  with 
a very  few  exceptions,  is  a photograph  of  indolence,  rapacity, 
and  selfishness.  The  Ryot  is  so  miserable  and  down-trodden  that 
it  would  seem  a miracle  how  villages  exist,  fields  are  tilled,  and 
markets  are  supplied  with  produce.  A good  deal  of  this  may  be  set 
down  to  the  inveterate  exaggeration  of  an  Oriental  writer  who  has 
tasted  the  pleasure  of  rolling  out  big  epithets  and  repeating  the 
phrase  of  “ millions  on  millions  living,  and  millions  on  millions  un- 
born.” Just  as  the  cook  in  David  Copperfield’s  household  could 
never  send  up  anything  to  table  between  raw  meat  or  cinders,  so 
a native  can  only  describe  two  kinds  of  administrations.  In  the 
one,  the  cultivator  takes  refuge  in  the  jungle,  and  finds  the  tiger 
more  merciful  than  the  myrmidons  of  the  Zemindar.  In  the 
other,  robbery,  oppression,  and  violence  are  all  put  down,  travellers 
no  longer  go  through  the  bypaths,  but  walk  along  the  high  roads 
chucking  up  their  purses  full  of  money,  in  the  sight  of  everybody, 
and  the  goat  and  the  tiger  come  to  drink  water  at  the  same  tank. 
Baboo  Abhay  Charan  Dass,  after  drawing  a picture  of  misery 
such  as  might  seem  beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to  endure, 
can  think  of  no  other  remedy  than  the  abolition  of  the  Perpetual 
Settlement.  This  sort  of  wild  proposal  is  another  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  of  those  English  journalists  who  are  often  asserting 
that,  if  we  could  only  persuade  a native  to  open  his  mouth, 
without  prompting,  fear  of  consequences,  or  desire  to  please  or 
humour  his  English  questioner,  we  should  then  get  an  opinion 
worth  that  of  all  Secretaries,  Magistrates,  and  Commissioners 
put  together.  Of  course  this  sort  of  silly  suggestion  is  a mere 
echo  of  the  English  cry  for  the  nationalization  of  the  land,  and 
is  not  worth  serious  criticism.  Then  this  w^orthy  gentleman, 
though  writing  mainly  for  his  country-men  and  residents  in  India, 
has  caught  the  trick  of  substituting  English  money  instead  of 
rupees  and  annas.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  Bengalis  that 
homestead  or  rice-land,  or  gardens  in  Hooghly  or  Howrah, 
pay  so  many  English  £ s.  d.  per  acre,  when  our  coinage  is 
not  yet  current  in  any  part  of  India,  and  the  Bengal  heegah  is 
about  one-third  of  our  acre  ? Nor  are  the  other  suggestions  at  all 
valuable,  or  indicative  of  any  true  perception  “ of  cause  and  effect” 
or  of  the  right  remedy  for  the  disease.  At  page  278  the  author 
blames  the  Zemindars  for  forcing  Ryots  by  thousands  to  leave 
their  homes  and  seek  service  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  thus 
wasting  their  energies  in  getting  good  salaries,  instead  of  remaining 
at  home  and  helping  their  sharers  to  cultivate  the  land.  We  must 
remind  the  writer  that  one  really  good  eti'ect  of  the  Zemindary 
system,  and  of  the  Hindu  system  of  joint  inheritance  and  partner- 
ship in  house,  food,  and  land,  is  that  it  often  sets  one  brother  or 
cousin  free  to  adopt  other  professions  and  to  make  a livelihood  and 
independence  in  a dozen  diflerent  ways.  But  this  gentleman  would 
tie  the  whole  Hindu  family  down  to  the  land  and  force  them  alL 
to  live  by  it  alone.  Another  proposal,  at  page  658,  is  that  a settle- 
ment should  be  made  with  the  cultivators  direct,  and  the  revenue 
be  eventually  doubled.  Of  the  increase  from  three  millions  sterling, 
as  at  present,  to  six  millions,  one-half  is  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  dispossessed  Zemindars ; but  how  the  miserable  Ryot  is  to 
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be  pecuniarily  better  off  by  this  strange  proceeding  is  not  at- 
tempted to  be  shown.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  bow  the  Land 
Kevenue  of  other  provinces  could  be  “ reduced  ” by  merely  cutting 
down  the  expenditure  of  vague  public  departments.  In  truth, 
whether  the  author  speaks  for  himself  or  endorses  scraps  of 
journalism  torn  from  their  context  an,d  written  probably  with 
Tery  different  objects,  the  proposals  are  either  childish  or  im- 
practicable. Our  excuse  for  noticing  a work  which  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a very  few  persons  in  England  is  that  another  fierce 
contest  is  impending  on  a very  big  question,  which  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  firmness  and  skill  of  our  Indian  administrators.  Nor 
must  it  be  imagined  that  the  Zemindar  has  no  case  at  all. 
Politically,  there  may  be  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  necessity  of 
his  existence  under  the  guarantee  and  good  faith  of  the  Perpetual 
Settlement,  for  his  generosity  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  for  his  tacit 
acquiescence  in  our  rule,  if  not  his  active  loyalty,  in  times  of  dis- 
affection and  unrest.  But  that  he  has  abused  his  privileges, 
neglected  his  duty,  harassed  bis  Ryots,  strained  to  the  utmost 
some  laws  made  for  his  benefit,  and  wrested  others  in  a sense 
quite  contrary  to  the  intention  of  their  authors,  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  doubt.  And  this  has  led  to  a state  of  things  which  justifies 
the  interference  of  Lord  Ripon  and  his  advisers,  who  would  have 
escaped  much  just  animadversion  si  sic  omnia  dixissent. 


DRAMATIC  COLLABORATION. 

That  there  has  been  a very  remarkable  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  drama  is  a proposition  that  few  would 
care  to  dispute.  Plays  are  better  mounted  than  they  were  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago.  There  is  better  acting  now  than  there  was 
then — or  at  least  there  is  more  good  acting.  Above  all,  there  are 
more  good  plays.  The  British  drama  is  no  longer  written  by 
Erenchmen ; and  no  longer  are  plays  presented  as  New  and 
Original  which  are  “ not  adapted — only  taken  from  the  French.” 
Of  course  the  best  dramas  of  the  best  French  dramatists  continue 
to  be  produced  in  England,  but  this  is  as  it  should  be,  since  they 
are  now  presented  avowedly  as  translations  or  adaptations.  The 
comedies  of  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  and  the  dramas  of  M.  Adolphe 
Denner}’’,  the  cleverest  of  all  their  clever  tribe,  are  now  repre- 
sented before  English  audiences  as  the  work  of  M.  Sardou  or  of 
M.  Dennery.  Thg  English  playwright  is  getting  to  be  ashamed  of 
hiding  French  plate  in  his  pockets,  and  most  of  his  spoons  are 
now  hall-marked.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  though  the  English  drama- 
tist, instead  of  stealing  the  Frenchman’s  plays  ready-made,  has 
rather  awakened  to  the  greater  advantage  of  borrowing  the  French- 
man’s tools  and  of  using  them  to  make  his  own.  The  recent  raising 
of  the  general  level  of  the  contemporary  British  drama  is  due  to 
the  adoption  of  French  methods  and  customs.  One  of  the  chief  of 
the  customs,  and  one  which  has  been  a potent  element  in  the 
attainment  of  the  extraordinary  technical  excellence  of  French  play- 
making, is  the  habit  of  collaboration.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a French  play  has  two  authors  more  often  than  it  has 
one  and  pieces  declaring  on  their  title-pages  a triple  paternity  are 
not  at  all  uncommon.  Now  and  again  a little  vaudeville  makes 
its  appearance  on  a minor  stage  owing  its  being  to  the  collective 
efforts  of  four  enterprising  playwrights  labouring  in  unison,  just 
like  Chamfort’s  four  Germans  clubbing  together  to  understand  a 
French  joke.  Excess  is  always  undesirable,  and  we  can  find  no 
words  of  praise  for  the  revue  written  a score  or  so  of  years  ago  b3^ 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  authors,  working  in  a joint-stock  company 
to  float  a benefit  performance,  and  contributing  each,  as  his  full- 
paid  share,  a scene,  a song_  or  even  a single  jest. 

The  habit  of  dramatic  collaboration  is  gaining  ground  in  Eng- 
land every  year.  Even  yet  we  have  here  and  now  no  play- 
making partnerships  as  permanent  as  that  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  or  of  MM.  Erckmann-Ohatrian.  The  two  other  pairs  of 
names  which  occur  to  us  at  once  are  those  of  Messrs.  Besant  and 
Rice  and  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy ; but  both  of  these  con- 
junctions have  been  dissolved,  the  former  by  death  and  the  latter 
by  dissension.  Time  was  when  the  co-operation  of  Blanche  and 
Dance  and  the  association  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade  with  the  late  Tom 
Taylor — to  which  we  owe  the  vigorous  and  brilliant  comedy  of 
Masks  and  Faces — were  sufficiently  unusual  to  excite  remark. 
Even  the  later  collaboration  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade  with  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault  in  the  writing  of  Foul  Play,  of  which  there  were  rival 
dramatizations,  was  noted  with  surprise.  But  now  there  are  at 
least  four  plays  being  performed  simultaneously  in  London  and 
due  to  a.  partnership.  Mr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Pettitt  at  the  Adelphi, 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Harris  at  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Herman  and 
Mr.  Jones  at  the  Princess’s,  and  Mrs.  Burnett  and  Mr.  Gillette  at 
the  St.  James’s  afford  examples  of  the  frequency  of  collaboration. 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale  collaborated  with  Mr.  Grove  in  writing  that 
witty  and  symmetrical  comedy,  Forget  Me  Not.  Mr.  Pettitt,  if  we 
lemember  aright,  has  had  a very  wide  variety  of  experience,  since 
he  has  worked  in  double  harness  with  Mr.  Conquest,  with  Mr. 
Harris,  with  Mr.  Meritt,  with  Mr.  Sims,  and  with  Mr.  Charles 
Reade.  Mr.  Wills  has  collaborated  with,  to  take  one  instance, 
Mr.  Herman,  who  in  his  turn  has  written  The  Silver  King  with 
Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Conquest  has  joined  unto  himself  at  one  time 
Mr.  Pettitt,  and  at  another  Mr.  Meritt.  And  Mr.  Augustus  Harris 
has  written  with  Mr.  Pettitt,  with  Mr.  Meritt,  with  Mr.  Rowe, 
with  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  even  with  the  author  of  a poor  and  un- 
protected little  farce  adapted  from  some  French  vaudeville.  Per- 
haps, however,  these  last  instances  are  more  useful  as  warnings 


than  as  examples ; and  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  rule  of  the 
French  Dramatic  Authors’  Society  strictly  forbidding  the  pro- 
duction by  any  manager  of  a play  of  which  he  is  the  author 
either  alone  or  in  collaboration.  So  stern  are  the  decrees  of  this 
autocratic  association  that  no  play  written  by  any  one  attached  in 
any  way  to  a theatre  can  be  produced  at  that  theatre.  When 
Offenbach  was  manager  of  the  Gaiete,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  permission  to  revive  certain  of  his  own 
operas. 

The  great  advantage  of  dramatic  collaboration  is  its  tendency  ^o 
spiread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  dramatic  con- 
struction. As  a recent  writer  on  the  French  drama  has  put  it, 
“ partnership  makes  it  easier  to  learn  the  difficult  trade  of  play- 
making. The  beginner  full  of  ideas  serves  his  apprenticeship 
with  the  veteran  full  of  experience ; and  the  association  is  for 
mutual  profit.”  As  Schlegel  declared  that  he  suspected  the 
Spanish  origin  of  any  play  notable  for  ingenious  intrigue  and 
happy  variety,  so  we  might  once  suspect  the  French  origin  of  any 
play  logically  and  compactly  constructed.  The  fact  is  the  French- 
man understands  the  very  difficult  and  very  little  understood  art 
of  playmaking,  and  he  is  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  the 
partner  with  whom  he  may  chance  to  write.  Thus,  as  we  have 
said  already,  the  knowledge  of  the  technics  of  dramatic  con- 
struction being  more  widely  spread,  a greater  opportunity  is 
offered  for  the  constant  improvement  of  the  art  of  making  plays 
which,  as  M.  Taine  has  told  us,  is  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
the  art  of  making  watches.  Scribe,  who  did  more  to  perfect  the 
mechanism  of  playmaking  than  any  man  of  his  time,  was  for  ever 
collaborating;  he  was  reproached  unjustifiably — for  most  of  his- 
best  plays  were  written  alone — with  an  inability  to  stand  without 
help,  and  when  he  was  received  into  the  French  Academy  a 
malicious  wit  suggested,  as  he  took  his  seat,  that  the  thirty-nine 
other  chairs  ought  to  be  given  up  to  his  collaborators.  But  Scribe 
was  proud  of  his  partnerships,  and  he  dedicated  the  collected 
edition  of  his  plaj's  to  his  collaborators. 

It  is  not  every  pair  who  will  make  a couple.  The  horse  and 
the  ass  may  not  be  yoked  together.  There  must  either  be  a 
similarity  of  taste  and  of  talent  as  there  was  when  M.  Augier 
and  M.  Sandeau  wrote  the  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  perliapa 
the  best  comedy  of  this  century,  or  there  must  be  a sharp 
contrast  of  character,  each  author’s  strength  supplementing  the 
other’s  weakness,  as  we  see  in  the  Pataille  de  Dames  and  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  of  Scribe  and  M.  Legouve,  the  exceedingly  adroit 
planning  of  which  we  may  ascribe  to  Scribe,  while  the  more  richly 
complex  and  rounded  characters  are  probably  due  to  M.  Legouve.. 
In  like  manner  we  can  conjecture  that  Masks  and  Faces  owes  its 
vigour  to  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  and  its  theatrical  effectiveness  in 
great  measure  to  Tom  Taylor.  So  it  was  that  M.  Sandeau’s  gentle- 
ness tempered  the  severer  talent  of  M.  Augier,  and  the  Gendre  de 
M.  Poirier  is  a more  even  and  equable  play  than  the  Mariage 
d'Olympe  or  the  other  dramas  which  M.  Augier  wrote  in  collabora- 
tion with  M.  Foussier,  who  added  his  own- violence,  and  in  no- 
wise restrained  that  of  his  partner.  The  result  of  the  collaboration- 
of  M.  Augier  and  M.  Foussier  is  to  suggest  that  probably  the- 
more  profitable  partnership  is  that  of  opposing  forces,  in  which 
each  man  does  his  best,  and  cuts  out  the  other’s  worst.  Obviously 
enough  the  least  profitable  partnership  is  the  union  of  two  inexpe- 
riences. We  recall  with  sadness  a performance  once  seen  in  New 
York  of  a play  called  Ah  Sin,  written  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Mr. 
“Mark  Twain.”  This,  of  a truth,  was  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  both  fell  into  the  ditch, 
taking  the  play  with  them.  Ah  Sin  was  twice  as  poor  a play 
as  The  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  or  as  The 
Gilder  Age  of  Mr.  “Mark  Twain.”  In  conjunction  with  a prac- 
tical playwright  the  author  of  Tom  Sawyer  ought  to  be  able  to- 
write  a good  rattling  drama  of  Mississippi  life  and  adventure. 
And  we  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  play  of  Californian 
peculiarities  and  experiences  which  Mr.  Bret  Harte  began  to 
write  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault,  a dramatist  who  has  all  the  tricks  of  his  trade  at  the 
end  of  his  fingers,  although  he  somehow  seems  to  have  well  nigh 
exhausted  his  material. 

The  best  known  and  longest  established  form  of  collaboration, 
is  the  dramatization  of  a novel.  When  a dramatist  borrows  a. 
plot  from  a novelist,  the  result  is  plainly  enough  a collaboration, 
even  if  the  original  author  had  no  part  and  lot  in  the  mangling  of 
his  offspring  to  suit  the  procrustean  exactions  of  the  theatre.  In- 
Great  Britain,  by  a peculiarity  of  the  law,  the  novelist  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dramatist,  who  may  impose  a forced  collaboration  at 
his  own  sweet  will.  Every  one  recalls  how  sharply  and  how 
strongly  Dickens  protested  against  the  hasty  paste-and-scissors 
dramatizations  of  his  unfinished  serial  stories.  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  while  away  in  Australia  learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Charles  Reade  had  based  a play  called  Shilly-Shallg  on  one  of 
his  novels — Ralph  the  Heir,  if  we  mistake  not.  And  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  was  himself  only  able  to  prevent  a dramatic  perversion  of 
his  powerful  novel,  Ms  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  by  proving  that 
his  story  was  founded  on  his  previously  acted  play.  Gold,  and  that 
the  piratical  perversion  was  therefore  an  unwitting  infringement 
of  the  copyright  of  the  earlier  drama.  In  France  and  in  the  United 
States  legislation  has  been  more  equitable,  and  the  novelist  is  able 
to  reserve  the  right  to  dramatize  his  story.  In  France  M.  Zola  has 
probably  made  as  much  out  of  the  play  prepared  by  M.  Busnach 
from  KAssommoir  as  he  made  out  of  the  novel  itself,  unprecedented 
as  was  its  sale.  In  America  Mr.  “ Mark  Twain,”  having  reserved 
his  right  to  dramatize,  has  reaped  an  abundant  reward  from  the 
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frequent  performances  by  Mr.  John  T.  Raymond  of  a nondescript 
■drama  compounded  from  The  Gilded  Age,  and  probably  the  poorest 
apology  for  a play  ever  presented  before  an  intelligent  audience. 
Had  it  been  written  in  collaboration  with  an  expert  dramatist,  the 
undeniable  and  captivating  humour  of  the  character  of  Colonel 
Mulberry  Sellers  would  have  been  exhibited  in  a vehicle  at  once 
more  coherent  and  more  effective. 

No  task  is  as  delicate  or  as  thankless  as  the  dramatizing  of  a 
novel,  even  with  the  benefit  of  the  original  author’s  aid  and  good 
will.  And  the  more  popular  the  novel  and  the  greater  its  success 
has  been  the  more  difficult  is  the  work  of  the  adapter.  To  make  a 
good  play  out  of  a novel  the  dramatist  must  take  only  the  central 
situations  and  the  chief  characters ; and  these  he  must  mould 
anew,  presenting  them  dramatically  as  the  novelist  has  presented 
them  in  narrative.  But  the  better  known  the  story  is  the  greater 
is  the  pressure  on  the  dramatist  to  spoil  the  play  by  an  effort  to  put 
more  of  the  novel  into  it  than  the  play  will  hold.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  the  best  dramatizations  of  novels  are  those  which — 
to  be  Hibernian — were  written  before  the  novels,  as  Masks  and 
Faces  preceded  Peg  Woffington,  and  as  M.  Georges  Ohnet  wrote 
Serge  Panine  as  a play  before  he  wrote  it  as  a novel.  In  France 
most  novelists  are  dramatists  also ; yet  they  are  prompt  to'  avail 
themselves  of  e.xpert  assistance.  M.  Sandeau’s  admirable  comedy 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere,  which  is  based  on  a novel,  bears  his 
name  alone  ; but  it  was  written  in  conjunction  with  M.  Regnier, 
who  acted  a chief  character  when  it  was  produced  by  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise.  So,  also,  M.  Jules  Claretie,  in  dramatizing  Monsieur 
le  Ministre,  had  the  aid  and  advice  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils. 
The  mention  of  M.  Dumas  reminds  us  that,  although' he  has  col- 
laborated often,  notably  in  the  Danichef  and  in  thO  Siippliee  d'un 
Femme,  he  has  never  signed  with  his  own  name  the  plays  written 
in  partnership. 


THE  LATTER-DAY  DALGETTY. 

The  death  of  Captain Mayne  Reid  has  again  attracted  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  minor  authors  of  our  time. 
As  usual,  the  comments  made  have  not  all  been  in  the  best  possible 
taste.  .Leading-article  writers,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  an 
excellent  subject  as  they  should  have  been  in  this  dull  season, 
have  generally  thought  fit  to  speak  of  this  very  wholesome  writer 
for  boys  with  a quite  misplaced  condescension.  They  have  been 
gravely  conscious  of  their  critical  mission.  They  have  apologized 
for  saying  anything  about  him  at  all,  and  have  found  excuses  for 
themselves  in  the  fact  that  he  was  popular,  strange  to  say,  and  an 
amusing  object  to  persons  of  refined  literary  taste.  This  style  is 
efl'ective,  but,  in  our  opinion,  rather  absurd.  Nobody  has  ever 
supposed  that  Mayne  Reid  was  a Dumas,  but  he  has  a place  as  a 
writer  for  boys  which  is  very  respectable  of  its  kind.  Good  books 
for  boys  are  far  from  common,  and  are  assuredly  not  easy  to 
write.  The  book  which  can  fix  the  attention  of  a healthy- 
minded  lad  must  be  full  of  the  stirring  adventures  of  interesting 
characters.  The  hero,  his  friends,  his  sweetheart,  and  his  enemies 
need  not  be  drawn  with  any  delicacy,  and  subtle  analysis  is 
out  of  place ; but  the  portraits  must  have  a certain  human  reality, 
■and  the  sentiments  must  be  simple  and  consistent.  The  author- 
must  never  forget  that  he  is  writing  for  boys,  and  yet  must  never 
play  the  schoolmaster  and  preach,  though  a little  useful  informa- 
tion artfully  mingled  with  the  adventures  will  not  come  amiss. 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  undoubtedly  fell  off  in  his  later  years,  but 
his  earlier  works  are  models  of  what  books  for  boys  ought  to  be. 
They  are  not  the  very  best  of  their  class,  for  they  cannot  be 
re-read,  like  the  novels  of  Captain  Marryat,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pictures  of  life  which  they  contain ; but  they  differ  rather  in 
degree  than  in  kind.  Mayne  Reid  had  lived  amid  the  scenes 
which  he  describes  in  The  Rifle  Rangers  and  The  Scalp  Hunters, 
and  had  powers  of  observation  which  made  him  a witness  of  some 
value.  He  was  carrying  out  a respectable  tradition  in  making 
romance  out  of  the  prairies  and  backwoods  of  America.  Fenimore 
Cooper  had  done  the  same  thing  so  well  that  he  is  credited  with 
having  discovered  the  red  man;  but  he  had  a long  line  of  ancestors. 
Ever  since  Richard  Hakluyt  made  his  collection  of  voyages  there 
has  been  a public  in  England  for  tales  of  adventure  in  distant 
countries.  After  the  heroic  Elizabethan  days,  Englishmen  read 
the  real  voyages  of  the  buccaneers  Basil  Ringrose  and  Dampier, 
or  the  imaginary  voyages  of  Captain  Singleton,  with  equal 
interest.  The  apocryphal  captivity  and  travels  of  Colonel  John 
Dunn  Hunter  among  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Mayne  Reid  was,  in  fact,  the  descendant  of  Defoe,  rather 
than  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  From  the  merely  literary  point  of  view 
his  books  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  Given  the  genre — The 
Rifle  Rangers,  The  Scalp  Hunters,  and  The  White  Chief  are  very 
good  work  indeed.  The  adventures  are  not  half  so  improbable  as 
many  much  duller  ones  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  stories  of 
English  life  pretending  to  be  realistic.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
are  more  natural  than  the  passionate  creatures  of  ladies’  novels.  It 
is  true  that  the  scraps  of  Spanish  are  wildly  inaccurate.  Gender, 
and  number,  and  mood,  and  tense  are  slashed  about  like  greasers  ” 
in  a border  fray ; but  equally  gross  mistakes  may  be  found  in  the 
French  of  more  pretentious  novelists. 

If  Mayne  Reid  has  been  inspired  to  leave  a book  of  memoirs 
behind  him,  they  ought  to  be  quite  as  readable  and  more  valu- 
able than  his  novels.  The  class  of  military  adventurers  to  which 


Mayne  Reid  belonged  is  rapidly  disappearing.  A good  volume 
of  memoirs  by  one  of  them  would  be  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  century.  Novelists  have  used  the  t}’^pe 
with  more  or  less  effect,  generally  for  purposes  of  satire._  The 
young  man  who  stole  his  master’s  gun,  and  went  to  join  the 
Spanish  army,  came  in  for  a great  deal  of  ridicule  about  the 
forties.  The  number  of  ex-officers  of  the  Spanish  Legion  in 
Thackeray’s  stories  shows  what  a conspicuous  class  they  must 
have  been  for  many  years.  These  heroes  do  not  generally  appear 
to  their  advantage.  They  may  have  been  brave ; but  they  were 
certainly  lazy,  drunken,  and  impecunious.  Thackei-ay,  however, 
had  no  squeamish  dislike  of  the  soldier  of  fortune;  and  once,  at 
least,  he  drew  his  portrait  with  a loving  hand.  Captain  Strong 
brightens  the  pages  of  Pendennis,  and  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  other  veterans  of  the  story — the  immortal  Major,  the  equally 
immortal  Costigan,  and  Captain  Glanders.  It  almost  looks  as  if 
the  novelist  had  attempted  to  draw  a companion  figure  to  Dalgetty. 
Captain  Strong’s  autobiography  is  shorter  than  the  Scotchman’s, 
but  it  gives  the  history  of  many  men  of  the  time  with  at  least 
equal  accuracy.  “ I began,  sir,  as  cadet  of  Hungarian  Uhlans,  and 
when  the  war  of  Greek  independence  broke  out,  quitted  that  ser- 
vice in  consequence  of  a quarrel  with  my  governor,  and  was  one 
of  seven  who  escaped  from  Missolonghi,  and  was  blown  up  in  one 
of  Botzaris’s  fireships  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  1 11  show  you  my 
Cross  of  the  Redeemer  if  you’ll  come  over  to  my  lodgings,  and  take 
a glass  of  grog  with  me,  Captain,  this  evening.  I’ve  a few  of 
those  baubles  in  my  desk.  I’ve  the  White  Eagle  of  Poland ; 
Skrzynecki  gave  it  me  ” (he  pronounced  Skrzynecki’s  name  with 
wonderful  accuracy  and  gusto)  “ upon  the  field  of  Ostrolenko.  I 
was  a lieutenant  of  the  fourth  regiment,  sir,  and  we  marched 
through  Diebitsch’s  lines — bang  thro’  em  into  Prussia,  sir,_  without 
firing  a shot.  Ah,  Captain,  that  was  a mismanaged  business.  I 
received  this  wound  by  the  side  of  the  King  before  Oporto — where 
he  would  have  pounded  the  stock-jobbing  Pedroites  had  Bourmont 
followed  my  advice  ; and  I served  in  Spain  with  the  King’s 
troops,  until  thd  death  of  my  dear  friend  Zumalacarreguy,  when 
I saw  the  game  was  over,  and  hung  up  my  toasting-iron.  Captain, 
Alava  offered  me  a regiment ; but  I couldn’t — damme,  I couldn’t 
— and  now,  sir,  you  know  Ned  Strong — the  Chevalier  Strong, 
they  call  me  abroad — as  well  as  he  knows  himself.”  Honest  as 
he  was,  the  Chevalier  Strong  passed  over  much  in  the  sketch  of 
his  life  which  he  gave  to  Captain  Glanders,  but  he  could  no  doubt 
have  given  chapter  and  verse  for  what  he  did  choose  to  tell. 
Hundreds  of  gallant  gentlemen  were  fighting  for  their  own  hand 
all  over  the  wo  Id  in  those  days.  From  the  time  when  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  put  an  end  to  the  great  wars  of  the  Empire  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  there  was  always  an  opening 
somewhere  for  the  soldier  of  fortune. 

In  these  times,  when  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  trying  to 
put  a stop  to  an  expedition  which  is  to  make  a settlement  in  New 
Guinea,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  how  easy  it  was  to  raise 
little  armies  for  revolutionary  purposes  sixty  years  ago.  The 
Peace  of  1815  was  followed  by  a large  reduction  of  the  armies  of 
Europe.  The  French  army  was  dissolved  altogether,  and  all  these 
veterans  had  to  live  somehow.  To  a large  e.xtent  they  were  pro- 
vided for  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  company  of  Roger  de 
Flor  and  the  free  lances  of  Sir  Hugh  Calverley.  They  formed 
the  effective  fighting  force  of  half  the  rebels  of  the  world  for  a 
generation.  Between  1817  and  1820  ten  thousand  men  sailed 
from  England  to  fight  the  Spaniards  in  Venezuela.  They  were 
mostly  Peninsular  veterans,  and  were  commanded  by  regular 
officers,  by  a General  Devereux  and  Colonels  Hippesley  and 
English.  These  heroes  won  for  Bolivar  the  great  battle  of  Carabobo 
— but  who  now  remembers  the  great  battle  of  Carabobo  ? One 
of  them,  the  English  General  Miller,  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  adventurers  from  half  the  nations  of  Europe,  freed  Peru  in  that 
other  great  battle  of  Ayacucho,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Condorkanki — names  which*  are  quite  as  sonorous  as  Ostrolenko. 
The  Chilians  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  a Scotchman,  Lord 
Cochrane,  with  a force  of  British  seamen,  who  swept  the  Spanish 
squadron  out  of  the  Pacific.  Lord  Cochrane’s  end  we  know ; 
but  what  became  of  the  others  ? “ In  far  distant  lands,  from 

Dunkirk  to  Belgrade,  lie  the  soldiers  and  chiefs  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,”  sang  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy,  or  perhaps  it  was  some  other 
poet  of  the  nation.  If  Condorkanki  and  Carabobo  could  only 
be  brought  into  the  verse,  as  much  might  be  said  of  the  ten 
thousand  liberators  of  South  America.  They  died  of  fever, 
or  were  shot,  or  were  left  to  starve.  By  the  time  that  the 
Spaniards  were  well  beaten  in  the  New  World  there  was  a fine 
opening  for  the  soldier  of  fortune  in  old  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. A certain  ridicule  attaches  to  the  names  of  the  Oporto 
Grenadiers  and  the  Spanish  Legion.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  mostly  scamps,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  unjustly.  It  is 
not  the  most  orderly  and  worldly-wise  kind  of  youth  who  goes 
away  to  fight  his  way  to  glory  in  the  quarrels  of  other  people. 
But  at  least  they  did  fight.  When  Captain  Strong  was  pound- 
ing the  stock-jobbing  Pedroites  at  Oporto,  or  serving  with 
Zumalacarreguy,  he  must  have  found  his  own  countrymen  on  the 
other  side  much  the  most  awkward  enemies  he  had  to  deal  with. 
There  was  another  battle  of  Hernani  besides  the  decisive  affair 
in  the  Frangais.  A few  of  the  officers  of  these  forces  were  men 
of  standing  and  social  position  who  had  a career  in  England ; 
but  the  great  majority  came  to  the  same  sad  end  as  their  prede- 
cessors in  South  America.  Survivors  may  still  be  found  linger- 
ing in  a very  depressed  state  in  Spanish  towns,  too  often  prey- 
ing upon  tlieir  own  countrymen.  The  Legion  was  raised  in 
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England,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Government;  but  indi- 
vidual Englishmen  of  High  Church  and  Tory  p'^i'iciples  were 
to  be  found  fighting  for  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal  or  Don  Carlos 
in  Spain.  Captain  Strong  was  a Carlist.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  when  Thackeray  was  drawing  his  character  he  had  in  mind 
the  career  of  a contemporary  of  his  own.  The  British  Museum  and 
a few  old-fashioned  circulating  libraries  contain  works  by  a General 
or  Colonel  or  Captain  C.  F.  Henningsen,  whose  life  seems  to  have 
been  passed  between  fighting  campaigns  and  writing  books. 
Among  them  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  Carlist  War  down  to 
the  death  of  Zuipalacarrequy  at  the  siege  of  Bilbao,  when  he  also 
hung  up  his  toasting-iron — for  a time.  To  judge  by  his  literary 
remains,  Captain  Henningsen  led  almost  as  varied  a life  as 
Dalgetty.  He  was  employed  in  Russia.  He  fought  in  the  cause 
of  absolute  monarchy  and  Catholic  orthodoxy  in  Biscay.  A few 
years  later  he  was  zealously  helping  Kossuth  in  Hungary.  Then 
he  lent  the  help  of  his  sword  and  now  considerable  experience 
to  the  “grey-eyed  man  of  Destiny,”  Nicaragua  Walker.  He  was 
one  among  many.  In  all  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Europe 
from  1820  to  i860  adventurers  were  to  be  found  fighting  on  both 
sides,  but  more  particularly  on  the  side  of  insurrection,  which  gave 
them  the  best  opening.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Poles  who  served 
in  Hungary,  or  the  Hungarians  who  followed  Garibaldi,  were 
fighting  for  a cause  ; but  there  were  not  a few  who  came  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing  and  for  the  chance  of  pay.  Many  of  the  revolu- 
tionary chiefs  ended  as  soldiers  of  fortune  in  Turkey.  The 
revolutionary  troubles  of  Europe  are  over  for  a time  at  least,  and 
the  scientific  military  man  has  it  all  his  own  way.  He  is  even 
ousting  the  soldier  of  fortune  from  Turkey.  Happily  a fresh  field 
for  his  exertions  seems  to  be  presenting  itself  in  China. 


THE  GEUMBLER  IN  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

The  discontented  man  suffers  many  miseries  in  country  visits. 

At  this  time  of  year  his  sorrows  culminate.  He  has  but 
a few  more  weeks  to  get  through,  and  then  “ the  sweet  sunny 
side  of  Pall  Mall  ” will  welcome  him  permanently  again.  While 
he  has  this  hope  to  cheer  him  he  cannot  be  altogether  wretched, 
but  may  perhaps  even  derive, a melancholy  amusement  from 
reviewing  the  life  he  has  led  since  the  season  closed.  At  the 
end  of  July  he  went  forth  rejoicing  to  run  his  course  of 
visits.  He  anticipated  nothing  but  pleasure.  He  would  stay  a few 
days  in  Wales  on  his  way  to  the  moors.  Fate  would  perhaps 
favour  him,  and  he  might  meet  the  lovely  creature  whom  he  had 
so  often  seen  during  the  season,  and  be  enabled  to  find  out 
whether  she  appeared  as  eligible  in  the  country  as  in  town.  He 
Jrnows  she  comes  from  Wales.  Then,  after  a week  or  two  with  the 
grouse,  he  would  return  south  and  visit  the  hospitable  Goldmores, 
the  merry  Grays,  and  the  open-housed  Bakers,  and  so  work  his 
way  quietly  back  to  town.  But  now  October  has  begun.  He  has 
fled  back  to  town,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  find  most  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares 'hopeles.sly  blocked,  his  club  nearly  empty,  and  the 
servants  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  laziness  of  the  dull  season. 
Sitting  in  the  empty  smoking-room  he  ruminates  sadly  on  the 
autumn  campaign  from  which  he  has  just  returned.  What  has  been 
seen  or  done?  Julia,  it  turns  out,  came  from  South  Wales.  The 
grumbler  sought  her  at  Bettws-y-Ooed,  and  got  lost  in  a mist  and 
wet  through  on  Snowdon.  When  his  cold  was  better,  he  went  on 
to  Scotland.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  a keeper  who  seemed  to 
grudge  him  every  shot.  The  grouse  were  hopelessly  wild,  and 
the  day’s  sport  generally  consisted  in  following  the  packs  over  the 
hills,  seldom  getting  near  enough  for  a shot.  The  keeper  was 
sardonic,  and  seemed  rather  to  gloat  over  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Sassenach.  The  weather  was'stormy  and  got  worse  as  the  season 
went  on.  The  one  day  he  went  out  grouse-driving  the  wind  was 
so  strong  that  the  birds  swept  past*  at  lightning  speed,  and  the 
number  of  victims  round  his  box  was  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  emptiness  of  his  cartridge-bag.  But  if  on  that 
memorable  occasion  the  grumbler  did  not  enjoy  himself,  his 
next  neighbour  certainly  did.  He  knew  but  little  of  grouse- 
driving ; thought  it  rare  sport ; followed  the  birds  round  freely 
in  every  direction,  a proceeding  which  caused  his  neighbours  to 
disappear  promptly  behind  their  ramparts  of  turf;  and  finally 
crowned  his  misdemeanours  by  peppering  the  grumbler  severely 
when  he  was  unprepared  for  the  attack.  This  was  the  last 
straw,  and  the  grumbler  departed  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow 
from  the  Land  of  Oakes. 

He  comes  back  to  England  in  September.  The  hospitable 
Goldmores  are  delighted  to  see  him,  and  he  finds  himself 
amongst  a houiieful  of  people,  where  he  expects  to  have  that 
pleasant  kind  of  solitude  which  many  think  is  best  found  in 
a crowd.  But  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  grumbler  reckons 
without  his  host,  or  rather  his  hostess.  Mrs.  Goldmore  may 
be  everything  that  is  most  charming,  good-humoured,  bright,  full 
of  chat  and  healthy  animal  spirits  to  an  extent  not  understood  by 
everybody,  and  endowed  with  sufficient  good  looks  to  be  unob- 
trusively pleasant  to  the  eye.  Such  a combination  of  qualities 
ought  to  make  her  the  most  perfect  hostess  in  the  world, 
but,  for  the  sorrow  of  her  guests  in  general  and  the  grumbler 
in  particular,  Mrs.  Goldmore  adds  to  her  many  virtues  one  which 
spoils  all— she  is  overpoweringly,  appallingly  energetic.  Carping 
critics  might  hint  that  her  mind  was  narrow,  but,  should  such  a 
remark  be  repeated  to  Mrs.  Goldmore,  she  would  only  laugh  and 
answer  that  it  was  wide  enough  for  her.  Whether  it  is  wide 


enough  to  understand  the  requirements  of  her  guests  is  another 
question.  Her  idea  of  a country-house  party  and  the  way  to  enter- 
tain her  visitors  is  to  be  always  doing  something,  and,  above  all, 
to  be  doing  that  something  simultaneously.  No  pack  of  youthful 
hounds  are  better  looked  after  and  kept  together  by  their  whipper-in 
than  are  her  luckless  guests.  No  straying,  either  singly  or  in 
couples,  is  tolerated  for  an  instant.  Her  strong  individuality 
and  absolute  selfishness  are  sure  to  get  the  better  of  her  more 
sensitively-organized  victims.  The  occupations  of  each  day  are 
planned  beforehand,  like  the  campaign  of  an  army.  The  visitors 
are  driven  about  to  the  various  “ points  of  interest  ” of  the  neigh- 
bourhood much  like  a band  of  personally-conducted  tourists,  with- 
out even  the  hollow  satisfaction  claimed  by  the  latter  of  an  open 
grumble.  She  will  not  even  allow  her  guests  the  privilege  of 
choosing  their  companions  on  these  excursions.  The  principle  of 
natural  selection  is  one  which  she  will  not  recognize.  The  place 
of  each  person  is  allotted  to  him  or  her  in  break,  landau,  phaeton, 
or  omnibus  with  a firmness  of  decision  which  it  is  impossible  to 
gainsay.  Thus  it  is  that  on  several  of  these  expeditious  the 
grumbler  finds  himself  aloft  on  the  omnibus,  screwed  between  the 
rail  on  one  side  and  the  old  maid  he  most  dislikes  on  the  other.  He 
is  expected  by  the  amateur  whip  to  look  after  the  working  of  the 
skid,  which  it  takes  all  his  strength  to  move  whenever  the  vehicle 
arrives  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  a hill.  On  his  return  he  is 
silent  as  to  the  merits  of  the  expedition,  nor  does  he  join  in  the 
chorus  of  praise  addressed  to  the  hostess  on  the  excellence  of  her 
arrangements.  Even  when  a day  of  sultry  heat  makes  flannels  and 
light  attire  a vista  of  comfort,  and  lounging  in  a hammock  the  only 
possible  exercise,  even  then  her  energy  is  unabated.  Her  visitors 
may  show  as  marked  a preference  as  they  dare  for  the  punts  on 
the  lake  or  the  hammocks  under  the  cedar-trees,  but  such  pleasures 
are  not  for  them.  Is  not  Lady  Carabas  giving  a combined  enter- 
tainment of  lawn-tennis  tournament  and  cottage-flower  show  five 
miles  off’  ? and  has  not  Mrs.  Goldmore  promised,  not  only  to  go 
herself,  but  to  take  all  her  party  P The  flannels  and  straw-hats  of 
comfort  must  be  changed  for  the  frock-coat  and  the  tall  hat  of  pro- 
priety ; and,  after  swallowing  five  miles  of  dust,  Mrs.  Goldmore 
triumphantly  presents  her  victims  to  Lady  Carabas,  with  apparently 
much  the  same  feeling  as  a Mexican  enjoys  when  he  sees  the  last 
of  his  wild  herd  of  cattle  enter  the  corral  before  him.  By  the  time 
our  grumbler  has  escaped  from  the  treadmill  of  this  obtrusive 
hospitality,  he  is  inclined  to  think  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s  would  be 
preferable  for  an  autumn  holiday  to  a country  house  with  a self- 
willed  hostess. 

Yet,-  viewing  the  past  by  the  light  of  the  present,  the  grumbler 
owns  to  himself  that  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Goldmore 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  miseries  which  awaited  him  at 
the  abode  of  the  merry  Grays.  He  had  been  welcomed  with  delight 
by  Mrs.  Goldmore,  but  he  is  received  with  such  unmistakable  glee 
by  the  Grays  and  their  guests,  that  his  vanity  is  most  pleasantly 
tickled,  and  he  is  disposed  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  change 
of  quarters  until  he  has  passed  a night  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
merry  ones.  He  is  roused  at  early  dawn  by  mysterious  sounds 
which,  to  his  drowsy  intelligence,  are  suggestive  of  some  one 
choking  in  his  sleep.  He  tries  to  call  to  mind  whether  he  has  ever 
heard  that  this  old  house  of  the  Grays  is  haunted.  The  dim 
light  of  dawn  forcing  its  way  through  the  cracks  of  the  shutters 
makes  the  huge  old  four-poster  and  its  hangings  look  weird  and 
ghostly.  The  choking  sounds  increase  ; they  come  distinctly'  from 
over  his  head.  The  grumbler,  more  uncomfortably  mystified 
than  ever,  springs  out  of  bed,  flings  open  the  shutters,  and 
light  reveals  as  his  mysterious  companion  a venerable  fowl, 
which  has  been  lodged  in  a crate  on  the  roof  of  the  four-post 
bed.  On  whom  can  the  grumbler  take  revenge?  Who  is  the 
author  of  the  trick?  Impossible  to  say.  Mrs.  Gray  has  filled 
her  house  as  usual  with  a selection  of  kindred  spirits,  imbued 
with  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the  science  of  practical 
joking.  To  them  neither  place  nor  season  seems  sacred  as  long  as 
a victim  is  at  hand,  and  the  audience  duly  appreciative.  Reprisals 
are  the  rule  of  the  house,  and,  like  the  Ishmaelites,  every  man’s 
hand  is  against  his  neighbour.  The  grumbler’s  shins  are  broken 
by  unsuspected  strings  stretched  across  dark  passages ; on  his  way 
down  to  dinner  he  is  suddenly  drenched  from  head  to  foot  by  a 
“ booby-trap  ” — a sponge  soaked  in  water  placed  above  a half-open 
door ; one  of  his  choice  Havanuahs  is  abstracted  from  his  cigar- 
case,  and  another  containing  a squib  put  in  its  place,  which  subse- 
quently explodes  on  being  lit,  and  singes  off  half  his  moustache 
and  one  eyebrow.  He  cannot  go  to  bed  without  finding  that  some 
“ evil-disposed  persons  ” have  already  visited  his  room,  made  his 
bed  into  an  “ apple-pie  ” plentifully  strewn  with  hair-brushes  and 
razors,  and  sewn  up  the  sleeves  of  his  night-gown.  His  candles 
when  they  have  been  lit  for  five  minutes,  suddenly  go  out.  An 
ill-balanced  ink-bottle  takes  the  usual  place  of  the  matches,  and 
when  the  matches  have  at  last  been  found,  and  the  grumbler  has 
light  enough  to  survey  himself  in  the  glass,  he  finds  that  he  looks 
more  like  a zebra  than  a respectable  middle-aged  gentleman  pre- 
pared for  his  slumbers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  bear  much  of  this  kind  of  thing,  and  the 
grumbler  tries  the  open-housed  Bakers.  Here  he  finds  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  Goldmores’  system  towards  their  guests.  If  Mrs. 
Goldmore  marshalled  her  guests  about  in  rather  too  peremptory  a 
manner,  Mrs.  Baker  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  Beyond  order- 
ing rooms  to  be  got  ready  for  her  guests,  and  having  a due  con- 
sideration for  their  appetites,  Mrs.  Baker  seems  to  get  as  near 
forgetting  their  bodily  presence  as  it  is  possible  for  a hostess  to 
do  with  a large  house  full  of  people.  Why  she  or  her  husband,  a 
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silent  and  plethoric  member  of  the  Lower  House,  ever  ash  any  one 
to  visit  them  is  a problem  still  unsolved  by  most  of  those  who 
accept  their  hospitality.  Having  once  tilled  their  spare  rooms,  both 
host  and  hostess  seem  to  think  their  responsibility  at  an  end,  and 
the  guests  are  left  to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they  may.  This  is 
ty  no  means  the  worst  plan  for  making  a house  attractive,  hut  to 
ensure  its  success  the  people  must  be  extremely  well  chosen.  To  a 
certain  extent  they  should  belong  to  the  same  set ; above  all,  they 
should  be  working  bees,  and  not  drones.  Drones  are  so  accustomed 
to  continued  and  enforced  idleness  that  to  them  such  a hostess  as 
Mrs.  Goldmore,  who  bustles  them  out  of  breath,  is  almost  a god- 
send. With  her  bright  domineering  activity  she  gives  them  all  the 
delights  of  a new  sensation.  To  them  the  pleasures  of  a house 
where  you  are  left  completely  to  your  own  devices  for  your  occu- 
pations are  more  than  problematical.  But  to  hard-worked  men 
and  women  such  a house  is  sometimes  a haven  of  rest  and  com- 
fort. To  get  away  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  a city,  to  leave 
behind  all  irritations  and  disappointments,  and  to  find  yourself 
where  all  responsibilities  and  daily  ties  are  at  an  end,  except  a 
due  regard  for  the  dinner-gong,  has  to  be  known  to  be  appreci- 
ated. But  such  pleasures  may  be  had  in  town,  and  the  grumbler’s 
dissatisfaction  is  doubled  when  he  finds  that  a choice  band  of  the 
best  fellows  in  the  world  have  had  the  hardihood  to  brave  the 
rigours  of  the  autumn  without  stirring  twenty  miles  from 
London. 


THE  NEW  RULES. 

The  intermediate  period  between  the  termination  of  the  Long 
Vacation  and  the  beginning  of  the  sittings  came  to  an  end 
yesterday,  when  the  Courts  were  supposed  to  resume  business 
under  the  altered  conditions  produced  by  the  New  Rules.  But,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  first  day  of  the  sittings  is  little  more  than  a 
show  day  ; the  chief  business  transacted  is  the  breakfast  at  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s,  and  the  procession  of  the  Judges,  heretofore  up 
Westminster  Hall,  but  henceforth  up  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.  To-day  being  Saturday  is  a half-day  and  a 
slack  half-day  with  lawyers  as  with  other  people,  so  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  things  will  be  in  full  swing  before  Monday.  Theo- 
retically, however,  the  New  Rules  are  at  this  moment  in  force,  and 
we  propose  to  supplement  our  late  article  by  pointing  out  some 
more  of  the  alterations  which  take  efi'ect  in  the  conduct  of  legal 
business.  . 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  reforms  sought  to  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  New  Rules  is  that  aimed  at  in  relation  to  what  are 
known  as  the  third-party  rules.  One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  whole  Judicature  Acts  system,  even  in  its  earliest  beginning 
ten  years  ago,  was  the  avoidance  of  a multiplicity  of  actions.  It 
was  sought  to  compass  this  end  by  two  methods,  one  the  settle- 
ment in  one  action  of  all  questions  between  the  immediate  parties 
by  permitting  the  defendant  to  set  up  any  counter-claim  he  might 
have  against  the  plaintilF,  the  other  by  permitting  the  defendant  to 
cite  and  bring  into  the  proceedings  any  person  against  whom  he 
claimed  any  remedy  or  relief  in  case  the  plaintiff  should  establish 
his  cause  of  action  against  him,  the  defendant.  Both  designs  were 
most  laudable  ; but  while  the  first  has  worked  on  the  whole 
satisfactorily,  the  second,  etther  by  reason  of  the  defective  draft- 
ing of  the  rules  intended  to  carry  the  design  into  effect,  or  by 
reason  of  the  too  refined  construction  which  has  been  put  on  those 
rules  by  the  Courts,  has  turned  out  a comparative  failure.  The 
bringing  in  a third  party  could  never  end  in  a settlement  of  all 
claims  between  all  parties  in  the  one  action  ; the  most  that  could 
be  done  towards  such  a settlement  was  to  decide  any  question 
common  to  all  parties,  leaving  the  liability 'of  the  parties  brought 
in  to  be  decided  by  ulterior  litigation.  So  complicated,  fruitless, 
and  uncertain  had  the  practice  become,  that  by  almost  common 
consent  the  Bar  abstained  from  advising  proceedings  of  this  nature. 
The  New  Rules  seek  to  render  this  procedure  more  available 
and  efficient  by  enabling  the  Court  or  a judge  so  to  frame  the 
proceedings  in  the  action  that  the  liability  of  the  third  party  may 
be  decided  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  defendant.  Still,  we 
do  not  see  that  the  New  Rules  get  over  the  practical  difficulty 
almost  invariably  existing  in  these  cases — namely,  the  hardship 
on  the  plaintiff  of  having  to  stand  by  while  questions  are  being 
fought  out  with  which  he  has  no  concern,  his  interest  in  the 
matter  being  at  an  end  when  once  he  has  established  his  claim 
against  the  defendant.  This  consideration  has  always  impaired 
the  working  of  the  third-party  rules,  and  will,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  continue  to  do  so,  as  judges  are  unwilling  to  make  orders 
benefiting  the  defendant  at  the  expense  of  the  plaintiff. 

With  a view  to  narrowing  the  issues  at  a trial,  the  Rules  enact 
that  either  party  may,  not  later  than  nine  days  before  the  day  for 
which  notice  of  trial  has  been  given,  tender  to  the  other  side  a 
requisition  calling  upon  him  to  admit  specified  facts  material  to 
the  case.  If  the  other  party  decline  or  neglect  unreasonably  to 
make  the  required  admissions,  the  costs  of  proving  the  facts  which 
ought  to  have  been  admitted  are  to  be  borne  by  him,  whatever 
the  event  of  the  trial  may  be.  This  is  a good  idea ; in  every 
case  there  are  a number  of  facts  which  are  not  really  in  dispute, 
but  which  one  party  or  the  other  has  to  be  prepared  to  prove  ; 
and  though  under  the  old  system  there  existed  a machinery  of 
voluntary  admissions,  it  was  but  little  utilized.  The  method  now 
introduced  will  compel  the  parties  to  disclose  the  real  points  on 
which  they  mean  to  fight,  and  will  render  the  advising  on  evidence 


and  preparation  for  trial  a less  formidable  task  than  heretofore. 
The  benefit  is,  however,  not  obtainable  in  actions  in  which  notice 
of  trial  has  been  given. 

It  will  be  curious  to  observe  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  New  Rides 
as  to  mode  of  trial  in  diminishing  the  number  of  cases  tried  with 
juries.  As  we  have  before  noticed,  the  having  a jury  is  a matter 
of  course,  depending  only  on  its  being  asked  for,  save  in  cmsps 
manifestly  unfit  to  be  submitted  to  such  a tribunal,  and  with  such 
an  option  open  to  suitors  we  imagine  that  the  tendency  will,  at 
any  rate  for  some  time  to  come,  be  towards  adhering  to  the  old 
system.  One  of  the  competing  methods  of  trials — namely,  by  referee 
or  arbitrator — has  had  some  additional  advantages  conferred  upon 
it,  possibly  with  a view  to  diverting  business  from  juries.  The 
New  Rules  provide  that  attendance  of  witnesses  before  an  arlji- 
trator  shall  be  enforced  by  subpoena  instead  of  by  the  more 
cumbrous  means  of  a judge’s  order,  and  they  also  empower  the 
referee  or  arbitrator  to  direct  judgment  to  be  entered,  instead  of 
as  formerly  leaving  the  successful  party  to  move  for  judgment. 
An  unobtrusive  but  salutary  rule  further  makes  office  copies  of  all 
documents  filed  in  the  High  Court  admissible  in  evidence  in  all 
causes  and  matters  to  the  same  extent  as  the  originals  would  have 
been,  thus  saving  much  time,  trouble,  and  expense. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  a rule  nisi  was  obtained  in  the 
first  instance  has  been  materially  curtailed.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  somewhat  further  the  nature  of  the  change  thus  intro- 
duced. In  certain  cases  of  appeal,  and  also  in  some  original  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  those  for  an  attachment  or  to  set  aside  an  award, 
the  application  was  in  the  first  instance  an  e.v  parte  one,  and  if  the 
applying  party  made  out  a prhnd  facie  case,  an  order  nisi  was 
made  calling  upon  the  other  side  to  show  cause  why  the  applica- 
tion should  not  be  definitely  granted.  This  was  obviously  an 
inadvisable  system,  inasmuch  as  the  temptation  to  counsel  to  mis- 
represent, or  at  least  to  embroider,  the  facts  of  the  case  on  an  occa- 
sion when  there  was  no  danger  of  contradiction  or  correction  was 
very  great,  and  one  to  w'hich  enthusiastic  barristers,  anxious  to 
obtain  a semblance  of  success  at  some  stage  at  least  of  the  c-ise, 
not  infrequently  succumbed.  And  the  amendment  introduced  in 
cases  above  referred  to  was  so  very  handy,  a notice  to  the  other 
side  enabling  them  to  be  present  at  the  application,  to  watch,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  modify  the  statements  of  the  applicant,  to  give  the 
opposite  view  of  the  story,  and  have  the  whole  matter  disposed  of  in 
one  instead  of  two  hearings.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  old  plan  is  that  in  clearly  unsustainable  applications  the 
motion  might  be  refused  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  expense  of 
citing  the  other  party  altogether  spared.  But  a very  small  show 
of  right  has  always  been  sufficient  to  obtain  a rule  nisi,  and  the 
case  must  have  been  bad  indeed,  or  counsel  singularly  devoid  of 
imagination  and  persuasive  power,  if  a rule  nisi  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. So  that  the  diminution  of  these  applications  is  definitely 
an'  advantage  both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  morality 
of  the  Bar.  Some  briefs  will  of  course  be  lost  to  the  Common 
Law  Bar,  but  the  loss  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  inflicted 
on  the  Chancery  Bar  by  the  next  alteration  we  have  to  notice, 
which  is  causing  much  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  A large  proportion  of  Chancery  business  consists  of  petitions 
relating  to  a variety  of  matters.  Certain  days  in  each  week 
were  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  these  petitions,  but  the  con- 
sideration was  for  the  most  part  purely  matter  of  form,  the 
petitions  being  granted  as  of  course,  provided  the  requisite  formali- 
ties were  complied  with  ; and  petition  days  were  regular  field  days 
with  counsel  in  good  practice,  who  came  into  Court  with  bundles 
of  as  many  as  twenty  briefs  on  petition,  each  of  which  was  dis- 
posed of  in  a few  minutes.  But  this  easy  method  of  making  money 
has  received  a serious  check,  if  not  a death-blow,  by  the  New 
Rules,  which  transfer  the  whole,  or  practically  the  whole,  of  this 
lucrative  business  into  Chambers,  where  it  can  and  probably  will 
be  transacted  through  the  less  expensive  agency  of  solicitors’  manag- 
ing clerks — leaving  the  Bar  to  weep  over  their  diminished  gains. 
So,  again,  the  work  of  Chancery  barristers  has  been  cut  into  with 
a similar  justification  in  respect  of  actions  for  the  administration 
of  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  a deceased  person  or  of  a trust. 
Instead  of  the  lengthy  and  expensive  procedure  of  an  administi’a- 
tion  in  Chancery,  in  any  cases  where  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased  person  or  the  trustees  of  the  trust  were  in  doubt  how  to 
act,  such  administration  may  now  be  carried  out  in  Chambers,  or 
any  specific  question  may  be  in  like  manner  submitted  for  the 
decision  and  direction  of  a judge  in  Chambers,  without  in  any  way 
involving  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  rest  of  the  estate  ; 
and  the  Rules  have  further  specified  and  reduced  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  notice  of  such  intended  proceedings  has  to  be 
given,  thus  avoiding  doubts  which  frequently  obtained  under  the 
old  system. 

- A blot  has  been  hit  by  Order  XXII.  Rule  15,  with  regard  to 
sums  of  money  recovered  by  infants  or  persons  of  unsound  mind  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division.  In  such  cases  the  nominal  plaintiff, 
usually  the  parent  or  guardian,  obtained  full  control  over  the 
money  so  recovered,  and  it  was  only  by  consent,  usually  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  judge,  that  the  money  could  be  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  really  interested.  Now,  however,  by  the  rule 
above  mentioned,  the  judges  will  have  the  power  to  order  the 
money  so  recovered,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  paid  into  Court  and 
invested,  and  the  dividends  thereof  applied  or  held  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  directed.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  in  this  way 
infants  and  lunatics  will  reap  far  larger  benefits  than  heretofore 
from  actions  brought  in  their  names. 

The  two  scales  of  costs,  of  which  the  higher  was  formerly 
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somewhat  arbitrarily  confined  to  certain  specified  actions,  are  now 
alternatively  applicable  to  any  cases  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  or  the  taxing-master  acting  under  bis  directions,  the  criterion 
being  the  importance  or  difficulty  of  the  particular  cases.  The  lower 
scale  has  at  the  same  time  been  raised  in  respect  of  several  items. 

With  regard  to  the  power  confirmed  to  the  judge  of  stopping 
cross-examination  which  he  may  consider  irrelevant  and  offensive, 
■we  have  previously  pointed  out  that  this  is  really  only  a decla- 
ratory provision.  Still,  after  a very  notorious  case,  in  which  three 
judges,  sitting  practically  in  banco,  refused  to  interfere  in  a very 
gross  instance  of  the  abuse  of  cross-examination,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  affirming  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  j udges  on  the 
point,  and  so  strengtheming  the  hands  of  those  functionaries;  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  that  class  of  bullying  indulged  in  by  low-class  barristers 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  shrewd  author  of  John  Bull  et  son 
tie. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  hope  that  the  practice  of  the  Courts 
is  now  settled  for  some  time  to  come.  Already  holes  are  being 
picked  in  the  New  Rules,  and  gloomy  prognostications  of  further 
amendment  or  supplementary  Rules  indulged  in ; and  no  doubt 
working  experience  may  disclose  some  really  weak  points.  Still, 
it  is  something  to  have  got  the  accumulated  and  undigested  mass 
of  Practice  Rules  logically  and  completely  codified,  to  have  amalga- 
mated the  Chancery  and  Common  Law  Rules,  and  to  have  em- 
bodied some  distinct  advantages.  The  public  and  the  profession 
are  not  to  be  left  without  theoretical  guidance  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  New  Rules.  Already  several  manuals 
have  appeared,  including  a new  edition  of  Wilson ; but  such 
works  necessarily  lack  the  value  of  any  authoritative  decisions  on 
the  innovations  now  introduced,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by 
time. 


A LOST  EDEN. 

IN  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics,  now  issued  by  the  Government  of  Massachusetts, 
a very  sad  story  is  told.  It  is  that  of  a lost  Eden  of  Industry. 
The  Report  on  “ Early  Factory  Labour  in  New  England,”  in  which 
it  is  recorded,  is  by  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Robinson,  one  of  the  few 
people  living  capable  of  writing  from  personal  experience  an  ac- 
count of  what  forms  a most  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  labour 
in  the  Ne  w W orld.  About  fifty  years  ago  this  lady  was  a mill-hand  in 
Lowell,  and  Lowell  was  then  the  Arcadia  of  the  factory-girl.  At 
that  time  a female  mill-hand  was  regarded  in  England  and  else- 
where as  a hopelessly  debased  daughter  of  toil,  subjected  to  in- 
fluences ruinous  to  purity  and  self-respect.  But  philanthropists 
and  sociologists  of  the  sanguine  school  used  to  maintain  that  her 
condition  was  due  entirely  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
Old  World,  irretrievably  given  over  as  it  was  to  the  ways  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  They  used  to  stretch  their 
index  fingers  to  the  West  and  bid  us  look  at  Lowell,  and  see 
how,  under  the  elevating  influences  of  Democracy,  even  women  of 
our  pariah  caste  could  be  turned  into  virtuous  ladies ; how  they 
could  be  made  to  combine  the  practical  life  of  labour  with  the 
higher  life  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  culture;  how,  in  a word,  a 
society  of  workpeople  could  so  organize  itself  that,  as  Mr.  J. 
Russell  Lowell,  in  his  “Fable  for  Critics,”  says  of  Emerson, 
it  had  “ One  pole  on  Olympus  and  t’other  on  'Change.”  Travel- 
lers like  Dickens,  who  were  certainly  not  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  American  institutions,  came  back  to  England  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  extraordinary  colony  of  factory-hands  they  dis- 
covered in  Lowell — a colony  where  the  men  were  respectful  and 
chivalrous  to  the  women,  and  the  women  were  gentle  and  re- 
fined, and  worthy  of  the  deference  paid  them  by  the  men.  Even 
Andrew  Jackson,  a rough  and  vulgar  soldier,  on  visiting  the 
place  in  the  course  of  a Presidential  tour,  was  moved  to  deep 
emotion  when  the  mill-hands  turned  out  to  meet  him,  as  the 
veracious  Cowley,  who  once  wrote  a history  of  the  town,  quaintly 
puts  it,  “ like  troops  of  liveried  angels,  clothed  in  white  (with 
pink  parasols),  cannons  booming,  drums  beating,  banners  flying, 
and  handkerchiefs  waving,  &c.  &c.”  Everybody,  indeed,  who 
professed  to  be  full  of  “ the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ” used  to  cite 
Lowell  as  proving  the'  ease  with  which,  when  unhindered  by 
aristocratic  influences,  the  divine  union  of  Labour  and  Culture 
could  be  consummated;  how  even  the  rudest  type  of  women- 
workers  might  cultivate  the  graces  and  the  humanities,  and  yet 
be  content  to  be  handworkers  after  all. 

Mr,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Labour  Statistics,  has  dissipated  their  charming  illusions — after 
the  approved  manner  of  your  unromantic  statistician.  He  has 
got  from  a competent  hand  a true  account  of  what  factory  life 
at  Lowell  really  was  in  those  old  days ; and  it  presents  such  a 
strange  contrast  to  what  it  is  now,  that  he  has  wisely  given  it  a 
place  in  his  Annual  Report,  so  that,  as  an  interesting  bit  of 
history,  it  may  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State. 
On  the  whole  this  account,  drawn  up  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  who 
herself  began  life  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  industrial  ladder  in 
Lowell,  bears  out  the  descriptions  which,  Consule  Blanco,  the 
popular  magazines  now  aud  then  gave  us.  In  1832  five  mill- 
owning spinning  companies  were  started  in  Lowell,  and  “ help,” 
by  which  Mrs.  Robinson  means  “ labour,”  was  “ in  g*at  demand.” 
Men  and  women  heard  in  far-off  farm  towns  of  the  high  wages 
oflered  in  Lowell,  and  to  it  as  to  a New  England  El  Dorado  they 


accordingly  flocked.  Mrs.  Robinson  says  of  the  mill-girls  that 
they  were  mostly  young  folks  of  respectable  middle-class  fami- 
lies between  sixteen  aud  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  hours 
were  J'rom  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night ; but  the 
girls  who  had  homes  used  to  go  back  to  them  or  to  visit  friends 
for  from  two  to  four  months  out  of  the  twelve.  “ Except 
in  rare  instances,”  says  Mrs.  Robinson,  “ the  rights  of  the  mill- 
girls  were  secure.  They  were  subject  to  no  extortion,  and  if 
they  did  extra  work  they  were  always  paid  in  full.  Their 
own  account  of  labour  done  by  the  piece  was  always  accepted. 
They  kept  the  figures,  and  were  paid  accordingly.”  They  were 
not  driven,  and  they  had  a fair  amount  of  time  for  rest.  “ They 
were,”  according  to  her,  “ treated  with  consideration  by  their 
employers,  and  there  was  a feeling  of  respectful  equality  between 
them.”  They  even  used  to  go  to  the  houses  of  their  masters  and 
their  overseers,  who  received  them  as  if  they  were  their  daughters  or 
sisters.  In  turn  the  Lowell  mill-girls  took  a special  interest  in  their 
work.  Mrs.  Robinson  says — and  we  invite  Mr.  Ruskin’s  attention 
to  this  passage  in  her  Report — they  took  “ as  much  pride  in  spin- 
ning a smooth  thread,  drawing  in  a perfect  web,  or  in  making  good 
cloth,  as  they  would  have  done  if  the  material  had  been  for  their  own 
wearing.”  They,  lived  in  boardSng-houses,  each  house  being  a refined 
little  village  community,  and  it  may  be  remembered  how  Dickens 
in  his  American  Notes  records  with  surprise  that  they  all  had 
pianos,  and  how  he  found  “ the  young  ladies,”  as  he  styles  them, 
subscribing  to  good  circulating  libraries.  Their  masters  founded 
schools  and  seminaries  for  them,  and  they  read  and  studied, 
and  organized  “ Improvement  Circles,”  in  which  they  discussed 
what  they  read,  and  debated  all  manner  of  questions,  poli- 
tical, social,  literary,  and  philosophical.  The  fame  of  the  place 
as  a centre  of  feminine  culture  so  spread,  that  Mrs.  Robinson 
says  women  who  were  well-to-do  used  to  come  from  far  and 
near  to  join  this  community  of  factory-girls,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  wages  that  were  to  be  earned,  but  for  the  educational 
advantages  they  wei’e  enjoying.  Lowell,  in  fact,  became  a stand- 
ing refutation  of  Jefferson’s  pet  “ fad  ” — which,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered was,  that  manufactures  would  prove  a curse  to  American 
society,  and  that  factory  operatives  as  a class  usually  figure 
in  history  as  “ the  panders  of  vice  and  the  instruments  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  people  are  generally  overturned.”  Nor  did 
the  Lowell  girls,  though  they  were  omnivorous  readers,  read 
trash.  Among  novels,  for  instance,  the  great  classics — Fielding, 
Richardson,  Smollett,  Miss  Burney — were  their  favourite  authors. 
The  young  women  of  Lowell  also  produced  a magazine  called  The 
Offei'ing,  a selection  from  the  pages  of  which  Harriet  Martineau 
published,  under  the  quaint  title  of  Mind  among  the  Spindles  ; and 
even  Dickens,  writing  in  1842,  said  of  it  that,  “ putting  out  of 
sight  the  fact  of  the  articles  having  been  written  by  these  girls 
after  the  arduous  hours  of  the  day,”  it  “ will  compare  advan- 
tageously with  a great  many  English  annuals.”  The  motto  of  the 
first  number — 

The  worm  on  the  earth 

May  look  up  to  the  star — 

is  described  in  Mrs.  Robinson’s  Report  as  “ rather  abject.”  To 
us,  however,  it  seems  full  of  pathetic  significance,  and  infinitely 
apter  to  the  case  than  the  one  under  which  the  periodical  ulti- 
mately died : — “ Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ? ” 

For  the  rest,  these  mill-girls  after  work  read  metaphysics,  wrote 
poetry,  and  when  they  had  nothing  tetter  to  do  yearned  after  the 
Infinite.  It  is  true  that  the  transcendental  problems  which  they  dis- 
cussed in  their  “ Improvement  Circles  ” seem  to  us,  looking  back  on 
them  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a century,  to  have  been  often  as 
pertinent  and  practical  as  that  with  which  the  wicked  young  man 
of  Harvard  posed  poor  Bronson  Alcott,  when  he  asked  his  opinion 
on  “ the  latest  theory  of  Verdantius  Griin— to  wit,  that  the  moon 
is  a mass  of  sweitzerocaseous  matter,  congealed  from  the  uberous 
glands  of  the  lacteal  nebula.”  Looking  also  at  the  poetry  they  wrote, 
it  strikes  one  now  either  as  being  as  “ spasmodic  ” as  Aytoun’s 
burlesque,  Jb'irmilian,  or  as  belonging  to  the  vague  and  sentimentally 
mystical  school  of  those  who  warble  about  “ the  Vedas  of  the 
violet.”  As  for  “ the  Infinite  ” after  which  they  yearned,  they 
might  well  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  this  amusement,  for  it  is 
recorded  of  them  that  they  mostly  all  made  haste  to  become  good 
wives  and  mothers,  usually  marrying  men  of  position  and  culture  ; 
indeed  it  is  quite  clear  from  what  Mrs.  Robinson  says  that  in  the 
long  run  the  community  perished  of  matrimony.  Even  during 
their  spinsterhood  or  widowhood,  however,  the  Lowell  women 
were  not  mere  dreamers,  for  it  is  recorded  that  they  were  care- 
ful to  save  their  wages  so  that  they  might  help  their  families — 
oftenest  of  all,  as  Mrs.  Robinson  notes,  “ to  make  a gentleman 
of  a brother  or  a son,”  and  to  “ give  him  a college  education.” 
Altogether,  making  allowance  for  her  eccentricity,  her  conceit, 
her  slightly  arrogant  virtue,  and  her  odd  matrimonial  preference 
for  “ doctors  of  divinity,”  on  which  Mrs.  Robinson  touches,  the 
Lowell  mill-girl  was  a fine  type  of  woman  to  have  in  a young 
country  in  Heed  of  strong-headed  men,  and  where  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  are  not  considered  despicable  ideals  in  everyday 
life.  But,  after  Mrs.  Robinson  has  artfully  led  us  up  to  this  con- 
clusion, we  find  her  Report  becomes  full  of  a bitter  sweetness.  It  is 
sweet  with  memory,  but  bitter  with  regret,  for  the  Lowell  mill- 
girl,  it  seems,  exists  no  longer.  The  Arcadia  of  Labour  that  she 
graced  is  a bit  of  old  history,  and  the  official  record  of  her  life  is, 
as  we  have  ventured  to  style  it,  the  story  of  a lost  Eden.  The 
Lowell  mill-girl  of  to-day  is  like  other  mill-girls — devoid  of 
culture,  unrefined  in  feeling,  drudging  from  week's  end  to  week’s 
end  without  high  aim  or  noble  purpose,  striving  with  tired  hope- 
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lessness  to  give  as  little  work  as  she  can  for  as  much  wages  as  she 
is  able  to  extort.  Thfere  are  good  books  for  her  to  read  in  the 
libraries  left  by  her  predecessors,  who  have  gone  away  to  grace 
the  homes  of  rich  merchants,  luxurious  artists,  bold  brigadiers, 
able  editors,  sharp  lawyers,  ponderous  professors,  and  pious 
doctors  of  divinity.  But  they  remain  unread.  The  Lowell 
mill-girls,  Mrs.  Robinson  reports,  have  now  “more  leisure  than 
the  mill-girls  of  forty  years  ago,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
improve  it.  Their  leisure  only  gives  them'  the  more  time  to  be 
idle  in,  more  time  to  waste  in  the  streets,”  or  in  reading  novels  at 
once  cheap  and  trashy.  The  employers  no  longer  treat  them  as 
equals.  Doctors  of  divinity  no  longer  compete  for  their  hands  in 
marriage.  The  Lowell  factory  of  to-day  is  not,  as  we  are  so  often 
told,  a paradise  of  toil,  where  the  poet’s  ideal  that  “ labour  is 
worship  ” is  realized,  but,  according  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  “ a soul- 
less organization  ” where  the  workers  live  barren  and  hopeless 
lives  amidst  unlovely  surroundings.  The  Arcadian  community 
wherein  the  hopeful  school  of  sociologists  assured  us  the  crucial 
problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  manual  labour  and  culture  had 
been  solved  is  dead.  As  Mrs.  Browning  sadly  sings : — 

What  can  you  do  with  people  when  they  are  dead 

But,  if  you  are  pious,  sing  a hymn  and  go. 

Or,  if  you  are  tender,  heave  a sigh  and  go  ? 

But  go  by  all  means — and  permit  the  grass 

To  keep  its  green  fend  ’twixt  them  and  you. 

Yet  we  are  unwilling  to  part  with  the  official  historian  of  Lowell 
without  suggesting  to  her  that  the  decay  of  her  Arcadia  of  Fac- 
tory Labour  was  inevitable,  for  this  simple  reason.  It  was  a 
unique  outgrowth  of  wholly  exceptional  conditions — a fact  which 
English  writers  on  sociology,  who  have  kept  on  lauding  it  as  if 
it  were  still  flourishing  in  pristine  glory,  have  steadily  ignored. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Lowell  mill-girls  formed  a cultured 
community  simply  because  it  chanced  that  they  were  drawn  from 
a class  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  usually  furnishes  factories 
with  their  labour.  Fifty  years  ago  in  New  England  there  were 
•very  few  occupations  open  to  middle-class  women ; in  fact,  in 
1840  there  were,  besides  home  life,  only  seven  vocations  open  to 
them ; whereas  in  New  England,  according  to  the  last  Census, 
women  are  now  engaged  in  284  branches  of  industry.  The  Great 
West  was  not,  in  those  rough  and  perilous  times,  accessible  to 
women  of  gentle  upbringing.  A great  many  highly  respectable 
families  were  sufiering  from  poverty,  into  which  the  Civil  War 
had  driven  them — or,  rather,  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
their  losses  during  the  war,  and  the  unmarried  ladies  of  these  fami- 
lies were  fain  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  their  livelihood. 
Pride  was  strong.  But  still  stronger  was  ambition  and  the  burn- 
ing desire  to  re-create  the  broken  fortunes  of  a headless  household, 
as  Mrs.  Robinson’s  own  curious  admission  that  “ the  most  prevail- 
ing incentive  to  labour  was  to  secure  the  means  of  education  for 
some  male  member  of  the  family  ” clearly  shows.  The  old 
Puritan  blood  and  high  personal  character,  founded  on  a firm 
substratum  of  earnest  religious  feeling,  formed  the  heritage  of 
most  of  the  women  who  were  attracted  to  Lowell  fifty  years 
ago  by  the  high  wages  offered  by  the  mill-owners.  They  not 
only,  therefore,  had  an  inherited . taste  for  culture,  but  an  in- 
herited capacity  for  winning  it;  and  there  is  one  sentence  in 
this  official  Report  which  speaks  volumes — “ Help  was  too  valuable 
to  be  ill-treated.”  Little  need  is  there  then  to  wonder  that, 
when  the  Lowell  mill-girls  were  seen  at  church  or  met  in  the 
houses  of  their  masters,  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  daughters  of  their  employers.  Why  should  they?  They 
all  belonged  to  the  same  class,  and  the  reason  why  Lowell,  as 
an  ideal  community,  vanished  is  this.  New  England  women 
of  that  class  have  now  found  something  better  to  do  than  tend 
spindles  in  cotton  mills ; and  the  vast  influx  of  female  immigrants 
of  the  lower  orders  from  Eiu-ope  has  no  longer  made  “ help  ” so 
“ valuable  ” that  it  must  be  exceptionally  treated ; on  the  contrary, 
it  has  filled  the  Lowell  mills  with  “ hands  ” who  neither  expect  nor 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  educated  gentlewomen.  The 
moral  is,  not  that  under  a democratic  system  it  is  easier  than  in  the 
old  world  to  organize  an  Arcadia  of  Labour  ; it  is  that  under  any 
system  blood  and  breeding  must  tell,  and  that  when,  owing  to 
exceptional  social  conditions,  women  well  born  and  gently  bred 
are  forced  to  take  to  a kind  of  work  which  is  supposed  to  de- 
moralize their  sex,  the  chances  are  they  will  so  manage  matters 
that  they  will  still  live  like  persons  of  respectability.  That, 
however,  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  story  of  Lowell 
and  its  curious  old  factory  life.  But  it  dissipates  a great  many  of 
the  illusions  with  which  it  has  been  customary  to  surround  it. 
Goethe’s  mother  once  said,  “ My  son,  whenever  he  had  a grief, 
made  a poem  of  it,  and  so  got  rid  of  it.”  The  Americans,  when 
they  have  an  idea,  make  an  experiment  of  it,  and  then  there  is  an 
end  to  it.  On  this  principle,  in  so  far  as  Lowell  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  a new  idea  of  social  organization,  it  has  shared  the  fate 
of  Brook  Farm.  Only,  instead  of  being  immortalized  in  A 
Blithedale  Romance,  its  memory  is  entombed  in  a Bureau  of 
Statistics. 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  DEBT  REDEMPTION. 

WE  discussed  last  week  one  of  the  effects  upon  the  Money 
Market  of  the  rapid  redemption  of  debt  by  the  United 
States ; but  that  redemption,  coupled  with  Mr.  Childers’s  scheme 
for  the  reduction  of  our  own  National  Debt,  will  have  a not  less 
important  influence  upon  the  stock  markets.  As  we  pointel  out 


last  week,  the  national  banks  of  the  United  Slates  are  compelled 
by  law  to  hold  as  security  for  their  note  circulation  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Government.  They  also  hold  some  of  these  bonds 
as  ordinary  investors  do.  And  much  larger  amounts  are  held  by 
the  State,  the  private  and  the  savings  banks,  by  Insurance  Com- 
panies, trustees,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  general  public.  The 
rapid  redemption  of  debt,  however,  has  raised  the  prices  of  United 
States  bonds  so  high,  and  has  made  those  bonds  so  scarce,  that  it 
is  expected  that  if  the  existing  law  is  maintained  the  national 
banks  will  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  be  obliged  to  con- 
tract their  note  circulation  to  within  about  half  of  what  it 
now  is,  if  not  even  more.  Assuming  that  Congress  does  not 
reduce  greatly  the  Customs  duties,  and,  therefore,  the  surplus 
revenue  available  for  the  redemption  of  debt,  the  banks  will 
probably  be  obliged  to  sell  even  those  bonds  that  are  not 
called  in  for  redemption,  as  otherwise  the  price  will  rise  so 
high  that  it  will  not  pay  the  banks  to  maintain  a note  cir- 
culation. But  in  this  case  the  banks  will  necessarily  have  to  hold 
as  investment  much  larger  amounts  of  securities  than  they  have 
hitherto  done.  European  banks,  for  example,  invest  a considerable 
portion  of  their  capital  in  the  securities  of  the  great  Governments, 
They  find  that  the  most  profitable  and  the  most  eligible  form  of 
holding  such  portions  of  their  reserves  as  are  not  immediately 
required.  And  doubtless  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  do  the  same.  In  that  case  the  national  banks  will 
buy  either  foreign  Government  securities  or  the  securities  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the 
bonds  of  their  best-managed  railways.  Again,  if  the  banks  should 
be  authorized  to  hold  State  securities  or  other  American  securities 
as  cover  for  their  note  circulation,  they  will  have  to  buy  very  large 
quantities  of  these  ; w’hile  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Knox,  the 
Controller  of  the  Ourrenc}',  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
'securities  of  the  best  foreign  Governments,  such  as  those  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  In  any  case  there  will  be  large  buying, 
either  as  security  for  their  note  circulation  or  as  investment,  on 
the  part  of  the  national  banks  of  other  securities  than  those  of  the 
United  States  Government.  And  that  buying  will  tend  to  raise 
the  prices  of  the  securities  thus  invested  in.  After  a time  the 
process  of  redemption  will  compel  all  voluntary  inv'estors  in 
United  States  bonds  to  change  their  investments  for  some  other 
kind  of  security,  and  thus  there  will  gradually  be  an  increasing 
tendency  in  the  United  States  to  buy  other  than  United  States 
Government  securities,  until  at  last  the  whole  of  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  paid  off,  and  then  all  investment  will  necessarily 
be  either  in  the  remaining  American  securities  or  in  foreign 
Government  securities  of  some  kind.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
population  and  wealth  of  the  United  States  will  be  growing  at  a 
rate  never  witnessed  elsewhere.  By  the  time  that  the  whole  of 
the  debt  of  the  United  States  may  be  paid  off  at  par  it  is  calculated 
that  the  population  of  the  United  Slates  will  be  about  one  hundred 
millions.  And,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  will  increase  still 
more  rapidly,  the  investment  by  this  vast  population  will  tend  to 
raise  enormously  the  prices  of  other  securities  generally. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Childers’s'  scheme  will  be  somewhat  similar, 
and,  when  added  to  the  operations  going  on  in  the  United  States, 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a great  impression  upon  the  prices  of 
stocks.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Childers’s  scheme  is  to  buy  up  -viithin 
twenty  years  173  millions  of  stock  now  held  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  account  of  the  suitors  iu 
the  Court,  and  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  on  account  of 
the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  and  to  pay  for  those  purchases 
by  means  of  Terminable  Annuities  ending  in  twenty,  filteen,  ten, 
and  five  years  respective!}^,  and  renewable  at  the  end  of  each  of 
those  terms.  In  the  twenty  years  about  173  millions,  as  we  have 
said,  are  expected  to  be  bought  up  ; and  of  this  amount  about 
123  millions  will  be  paid  for.  As  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court  and  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  are,  in 
reality,  only  trustees  for  the  suitors  in  the  Court  and  for  the  de- 
positors in  the  savings  banks,  both  will  be  bound  to  purchase  stock 
to  replace  that  which  they  have  sold  to  the  Government.  The 
Government,  as  we  have  said,  pays  for  the  stock  it  buys  by  means 
of  Terminable  Annuities,  part  of  which  is  interest  and  part  prin- 
cipal ; and  each  year  the  part  that  represents  principal  will  have 
to  be  reinvested  by  the  Chancery  Division  and  by  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty  years,  therefore,. 
123  millions  of  debt  now  held  by  the  general  public  will  have 
been  bought  on  account  of  the  suitors  in  Chancery  and  tiie 
depositors  in  savings  banks,  while  173  millions  held  by  the 
Chancery  Division  and  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  will 
have  been  completely  cancelled.  But  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
country  will  have  enormously  increased.  The  depositors  in  the 
savings  banks,  no  doubt,  will  be  much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
now,  and  the  sums  they  will  have  deposited  will  also  have  greatly 
increased.  The  suitors  in  Chancery,  too,  will  probably  be  more 
numerous,  and  the  sums  concerned  will  be  larger ; while  as  the 
country  grows  in  Wealth  and  population,  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  will  have  augmented,  and  the  investors  of  all  kinds  in 
Consols  will  be  more  numerous  and  will  hold  larger  amounts. 
Thus,  .while  the  debt  will  have  decreased  by  173  millions,  the 
demand  for  Consols  will  have  largely  increased  ; and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a diminished  supply  and  an  augmented  demand  is 
a considerable  rise  of  price.  It  is  generally  expected  that  the 
Government  will  avail  itself  of  this  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt  to  2^  per  cent.  But 
whether  it  does  so  or  not,  the  income  derivable  by  an  investor  will 
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necessarily  fall  with  the  rise  of  price.  Large  numhersof  persons  who 
now  buy  Consols  will  in  consequence  change  their  investment, 
and  buy  the  bonds  of  other  Governments,  or  the  debentures  of  the 
best  home  railways,  or  securities  of  the  higher  class  of  munici- 
palities, so  as  to  obtain  a higher  interest.  Furthermore,  those 
who  now  hold  foreign  Government  securities  and  railway  de- 
bentures, finding  the  prices  of  these  raised  by  the  increased  com- 
petition, will  in  search  of  a higher  dividend  buy  lower  classes  of 
securities,  and  so  the  effect  will  transmit  itself  from  class  to  class 
of  securities. 

Such,  then,  is  the  tendency  of  the  operations  of  the  English 
and  American  Governments  in  reducing  their  debts.  But,  of 
course,  the  tendency  may  be  counterbalanced  by  other  influences. 
If,  for  example,  there  were  to  be  a great  European  war,  there 
would  be  an  issue  by  the  belligerent  Governments  of  various  loans, 
and  thus  the  reduction  of  securities  effected  by  the  Governments 
of  England  and  the  United  States  would  be  more  than  neutralized 
by  the  increase  of  the  debts  of  the  Governments  engaged  in 
hostilities.  If,  however,  the  war  were  to  last  but  a short  time, 
its  effect  would  be  merely  to  suspend  the  rise  of  prices  which  we 
have  been  describing.  The  American  Civil  War  lasted  for  four 
years,  and  the  increase  of  the  American  debt  was  enormous ; 
yet  it  arrested  but  for  a very  short  time  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  securities  going  on  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  their  debts  by  several  European  States,  and  the  rapid  growth 
af  wealth  and  population  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The 
Franco-German  War  increased  still  more  largely  the  debt  of 
France,  .and  that  debt  has  been  growing  ever  since,  yet  the  arrest 
of  the  rise  of  prices  in  consequence  has  been  but  shortlived. 
United  St.ates  bonds,  as  we  see,  are  far  above  par,  and  even 
Consols  have  been  at  par  or  over  for  a couple  of  years  now ; 
while  French  bonds  themselves  have  been  rapidly  rising,  the 
Four  and  a Half  per  Cents,  being  considerably  above  par.  And, 
in  the  same  way,  the  securities  of  nearly  all  Governments  have 
been  rising  steadily  for  years.  A short  war,  then,  would  have 
but  a temporary  effect  in  arresting  the  tendency  which  we  have 
been  describing.  But,  if  the  war  were  to  be  protracted,  and  if 
several  great  States  were  to  be  engaged  in  it,  there  might  be  a longer 
continued  arrest  of  the  rise  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  gener- 
ally, and  there  might  even  for  some  time  be  a very  considerable 
fall.  The  war  would  have  to  be  very  long  continued  and  very 
general,  however,  if  the  fall  of  prices  were  to  be  maintained  for 
any  length  of  time.  For  the  natural  tendency,  even  apart  from 
reductions  of  debt,,  is  to  raise  prices.  As  stated  above,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  probably  reach  loo  millions  early 
in  the  next  century ; and,  as  that  population  will  be  the  richest 
and  the  most  enterprising  in  the  world,  its  investments  alone  must 
go  far  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  any  European  war.  No  doubt 
its  investments  in  the  first  place  will  chiefly  be  in  American  secu- 
rities. But  loo  millions  of  people  wall  invest  largely  in  every 
kind  of  security,  especially  if  the  fall  were  to  be  serious.  Our 
own  Colonies,  again,  will  grow  rapidly  in  a quarter  of  a century, 
and  their  investments  will  tend  greatly  to  make  up  for  any  waste 
of  wealth  by  European  war.  And  generally  the  result  of  the 
wonderful  mechanical  inventions  of  the  past  hundred  years,  of 
railway  construction,  and  of  the  connexion  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  by  means  of  telegraphs,  has  been  to  stimulate  so  immensely 
the  wealth  of  the  world  as  to  enable  savings  to  be  accumulated  in 
vast  amounts  year  by  year.  And  these  savings  would  go  on  even 
in  case  of  a great  European  war,  unless  it  were  to  exceed  all 
previous  experience  in  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  and  the 
destruction  of  capital.  Were  our  own  country  to  be  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  were  the  hostilities  to  last  long,  Mr.  Childers’s 
scheme,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  suspended,  and  the  debt 
would  be  increased  instead  of  reduced.  I3ut  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  involve  itself  in  a 
European  war  for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  likelihood  now  is 
that,  whatever  may  happen,  the  debt  of  the  United  States  will 
disappear  in  a very  few  years ; and,  therefore,  that  that  influ- 
ence will  continue  to  operate  whether  there  is  war  or  not. 
Another  tendency,  provided  that  war  is  avoided,  operating  in 
favour  of  a rise  of  prices  is  the  growth  of  trade.  As  the  pros- 
perity of  the  world  becomes  greater,  the  earning  capacity  of 
great  industrial  enterprises  such  as  railways  increases  with  it, 
and  therefore  railway  securities  ought  in  the  course  of  years 
to  be  worth  more.  But  what  we  are  now  concerned  with 
is  not  a rise  of  prices  arising  out  of  the  greater  value  of  the 
securities  dealt  in,  but  a rise  of  prices  brought  about  by  increasing 
scarcity  of  first-class  securities.  And  this  scarcity  will  year  by 
year  become  greater,  if  a general  European  war  is  avoided. 


THE  AUTUMN  EXHIBITIONS. 

\ LBEADY  the  picture  season  has  set  in.  The  moment  we 
return  from  the  Long  Vacation,  the  Galleries,  like  the  Law 
Courts,  open  upon  us ; and  the  lover  of  art  may  now  visit  suc- 
cessively five  regular  exhibitions  and  at  least  two  other  Galleries 
where  entrance  is  free,  as  well  as  the  National  Gallery  itself,  where 
many  alterations  in  hanging  and  other  improvements  have  been 
made  within  the  past  few  weeks.  But  the  chance  visitor  is  not  re- 
commended to  go  to  the  National  Gallery  on  the  same  day  on  which 
he  goes  to  the  minor  exhibitions.  If  we  would  think  the  best  of  the 
artists  of  our  own  time,  we  must  not  compare  them  with  the  artists 
of  the  past.  The  exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  for  instance, 


looks,  after  a visit  to  Trafalgar  Square,  like  an  exhibition  of  amateur 
work.  Some  things  are  very  good,  but  they  are  the  less  ambitious 
things.  High  art  is  absolutely  unrepresented,  and  we  are  glad  of 
it.  To  judge  by  the  larger  works,  such  as  “ Love’s  Messenger,” 
and  a somewhat  similar  piece  of  semi-nudity  hung  as  a pendant 
to  it,  the  want  of  high  aims  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors  is  not 
very  much  to  be  regretted.  The  place  of  honour  at  the  end  of 
the  room  is  filled  by  Mr.  L.  0.  Nightingale’s  “ Betrayed,”  a some- 
what dramatic  scene,  where  a man  in  the  costume  of  a hundred 
years  ago  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  justice.  His  half-unpacked 
portmanteau  in  the  foreground,  by  its  very  modern  look,  de- 
tracts from  the  unity  of  the  design.  Below  “Betrayed”  is 
Mr.  Schafer’s  “ Trust,”  a young  lady  playing  with  a dog.  It 
is  thin  and  poor  in  treatment,  and  the  sharp  projection  of 
the  face  and  a very  long  arm  against  a dark  background  is  rm- 
pleasing.  Two  landscapes,  well  worthy  of  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes’s 
growing  reputation,  hang  on  either  side ; but  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  exhibition  the  eastern  wall  rather  than  the  southern 
must  be  examined.  Here  is  hung  Mr.  Claude  Calthrop’s  “ Two 
Mothers” — namely,  a lady  with  her  child  and  a cat  and  her 
kitten.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  the  view  of  a modern  drawing- 
room interior,  with  its  appropriate  furniture,  has  seldom  been 
made  more  pleasing.  The  whole  picture  is  in  such  admirable 
keeping  that  a harmonious  effect  is  produced,  though,  what  with 
carpets  and  covers,  pictures  and  books,  to  say  nothing  of  figures, 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  and  some  over  are  represented. 
On  the  same  wall  are  several  other  noteworthy  works.  Bir  Robert 
Collier’s  “ Matterhorn  ” is  a portrait-landscape,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression,  representing,  as  it  does,  with  absolute 
fidelity  a well-known  view.  There  are  powers  of  composition, 
and  especially  of  management,  in  the  lights  and  shadows,  which 
show  that  this  is  no  mere  coloured  photograph,  but,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  a picture.  This  observation  applies  also  to  two 
little  works  by  Mr.  C.  Lambert.  They  hang  near  together,  and 
are  entitled  “ Whispered  Words  ” and  “ The  Highway,”  and, 
though  very  small,  show  powers  of  a very  high  order.  The  first 
is  less  of  a landscape  and  more  of  a figure  subject  than  the  second, 
but  in  both  a fine  effect  is  produced  by  a combination  so  satis- 
factory that  we  are  inclined  to  place  these  two  small  pictures  as 
high  as  any  landscape,  and  scarcely  below  any  figure-picture  in  the 
room.  On  the  same  wall  is  Mr.  Blinks’s  “Pick  of  the  Pack,”  a 
group  of  very  handsome  hounds,  painted  with  great  strength  and 
ease,  and  more  satisfactory  than  soSie  of  the  same  artist’s  other 
contributions.  M.  Fantin’s  “ Apples  ” are  prettier  than  his  very 
withered-looking  “Roses.”  In  the  corner  near  the  door  are  “A 
Brown  Study,”  by  Mr.  Goff^,  “ The  Hayfield,”  by  Mr.  Lambert,  and 
“ Played  Out,”  by  Mr.  Lawson,  all  of  them  deserving  of  a longer 
notice  than  wg  can  give  them  here.  On  the  opposite  wall  there  is 
not  so  much  that  can  be  praised.  M.  Montbard’s  “ Ghawazi  ” is 
terribly  rough  and  inharmonious;  Mr.  Chevalier’s  “ Street  in 
Boulae  ” contrasts  unfavourably  with  Mr.  Varley’s  “ Entrance  to 
the  Gemalieh  Quarter,  Cairo”;  and  Mr.  Bridgman’s  “ After  the 
Bath  ” is  another  example  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Dudley 
Gallery  exhibitors  in  treating  the  nude.  Very  clever  in  several 
ways,  but  cold  and  hard,  is  Mr.  Gotch’s  “ Hiding  from  Granny,” 
where  an  old  woman  looks  from  an  upper  window  into  a grey 
courtyard,  and  two  children  are  behind  a great  water-barrel.  The 
tiles,  the  pavement,  and  the  butt  are  better  painted  than  the 
figures,  in  which,  however,  there  is  plenty  of  expression.  Miss 
Dorothy  Tennant  sends  “ A Naiad,’’  which  is  an  even  closer  imita- 
tion than  she  has  hitherto  achieved  of  the  art  of  M.  Henner.  “ A 
Wet  September  Day,”  by  Mr.  Lindstrcim,  will  be  admired  as  a good 
example  of  a foreign  school  of  landscape,  as  wiU  “ Ullswater,”  a 
sweet  but  weak  view  by  Mr.  T.  B.  W.  Forster,  and  “ Ocean  and 
Mist,”  by  Mr.  Shaw,  both  purely  English  in  treatment.  Miss 
Hayllar’s  work  shows  well  in  “ Out  of  Bounds  ” ; two  children  in 
the  sunny  lights  and  deep  shades  of  a shrubbery.  She  also  ex- 
hibits a winter  landscape,  and  a charming  little  “ Pink  Azalea.” 
Mr.  James  Hay  liar  shows  a child  being  measured  by  a proud  grand- 
father, “ Three  feet  six,”  a pleasant  bright  picture.  Two  pictures 
in  very  distinct  styles  by  Mr.  Pepys  Cockerell  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  “ Ariadne  ” is  rich  in  colour,  but  the  face  disappoints 
us.  Mrs.  Staples’s  “ Dreaming,”  a fire-lighted  single  figure,  is  also 
disappointing.  On  the  screen  there  is  a clear,  bright  “ Summer 
Sea,”  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Maccallum;  a lovely  little  face  by  Mr. 
Perugini  entitled  “Justine”  hangs  just  above  it;  and  a little 
to  one  side  is  a small  but  brilliant  study  of  “ A Shepherd 
Boy  ” by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes,  which  may  be  considered,  in  spite 
of  its  modest  proportions,  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satis- 
factory piece  of  work  in  the  Gallery.  A series  of  illuminations — 
we  cannot  call  them  pictures — by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke,  show  the 
very  limited  character  of  his  powers.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
apparently  that  gorgeous  colours  do  not,  unless  harmonized,  make 
gorgeous  pictures.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much  that  is  instructive, 
much  that  is  melancholy,  a little  that  is  pleasing,  and  a very  little 
that  is  quite  satisfactory  in  the  exhibition,  which,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  suff’ered  very  much  by  the  recent  changes  of 
management. 

A rather  higher  level  is  reached  by  the  foreign  artists  at 
the  French  Gallery.  Here  we  have  Si.  Heffner  in  a grand 
landscape  and  some  smaller  ones,  and  M.  de  Munkacsy  in  a 
sketch  lor  his  “ Christ  before  Pilate.”  But  the  principal  feature 
of  the  whole  exhibition  is  a large  Corot,  the  “Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian.”  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  reckoned  an  example 
of  contemporary  art.  The  painter’s  death,  and  the  fact  that  the 
picture  was  finished  several  years  ago,  remove  it  to  another  sphere 
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of  .criticism.  For  a Oorot  it  is  gigantic.  The  colouring  is  his, 
and  the  wooded  glade,  with  the  shivering  poplar  leaves  and 
the  delicate  reflected  light  which  tills  the  background.  But 
the  figures  go  far  to  spoil  the  landscape.  The  saint  lies  in  the 
foreground  bleeding  from  the  arrow  wounds;  women  and  angels 
attend  him,  and  one's  first  feeling  is  a wish  that  such  ugly  people 
would  get  out  of  the  way,  that  we  might  see  more  of  the  land- 
scape. This  is  not  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  towards  a picture 
by  Corot;  yet  we  cannot  avoid  it,  nor  can  we  avoid  surprise 
at  hearing  that  the  great  painter  himself  was  so  attached 
to  this  picture  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sell  it.  M. 
Czachorski’s  “ Farewell  to  the  World  ” represents  a nun  part- 
ing with  her  family,  and  is  magnificently  painted,  with  a tirm- 
ness  and  knowledge  we  should  like  to  see  more  of  in  English  art. 
There  our  admiration  for  M.  Czachorski  stops.  The  picture  is 
without  passion  or  pathos.  As  usual  in  the  French  Gallery,  land- 
scape is  well  represented.  Of  M.  Hefl'ner’s  pictures,  and  especially 
of  his  sunsets,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but  what  we  have  often 
said  before.  Their  simplicity,  their  sweetness,  their  brilliancy, 
their  depth,  their  sentiment,  and  so  on,  might  detain  us  as  long  as 
any  space  remained.  But  there  are  other  landscapes  of  beauty 
besides  M.  Hefi'ner's,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  two  by  Miss 
Clara  Montalba,  whose  work  may  be  claimed  for  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  a scene  at  Venice  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr. 
Webb’s  “Bit  of  Holland.”  We  may  also  name  M.  Corrodi,  Mr. 
Leader,  A.R. A.,  M.  de  Blaas,  and  Mr.  John  Varley  among  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  from  which, 
however,  we  miss  Professor  Carl  Muller,  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
former  seasons.  There  is  some  compensation,  however,  in  a lovely 
little  Edouard  Frere,  “ La  Petite  Tricoteuse.”  Polish  names  are 
common  in  the  catalogue,  and  among  them  the  most  prominent  is 
perhaps  that  of  M.  Skutetzky,  whose  New  Model,”  a young  girl 
being  introduced  by  her  father  to  the  artist,  is  a very  solid  piece  of 
work,  with  plenty  of  humour  and  force.  The  father  is  expatiating 
on  the  personal  charms  of  the  candidate,  and  the  artist  looks  as 
shy  as  his  intended  model.  Altogether,  this  exhibition  is . above 
the  average  of  the  season. 

Among  the  smaller  shows,  one  bids  fair  to  prove  popular  on 
literary  rather  than  artistic  grounds.  “ Phiz  ” had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  chosen  as  the  illustrator  of  a majority  of  the  novels  of 
Dickens  and  of  Lever.  Compared  with  Leech  as  a comic  draughts- 
man he  is  literally  nowhere.  Yet  he  prescribed  the  forms  in 
which  we  should  clothe  many  popular  characters.  He  gives  us 
our  ideas  of  the  personality  of  Major  O’Shaughnessy  and  Micky 
Free,  of  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mr.  Pecksniff,  of  Smike  and  Dora.  The 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans  has  preserved  many  of  the  drawings  for 
Bleak  House  and  Bomhey  and  Son,  and  has  lent  them  for  the 
purposes  of  this  exhibition.  Mr.  Oolnaghi,  at  the  Guardi  Gallery 
in  the  Haymarket,  has  some  fine  pictures  by  M.  Verlat,  of 
Antwerp,  and  his  usual  supply  of  the  beautiful  studies  of  Mr. 
Hermann  Philips.  An  exquisite  little  Domingo  is  flanked  by 
some  of  Signor  Rubens  Santoro's  Italian  scenes,  worthy  examples 
of  a versatile  and  rapidly  rising  artist.  At  Mr.  MacLean’s 
Gallery  there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  water-colours  by, 
among  others,  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  Mrs.  Angel,  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Haag,  and  others  of  our 
best  artists.  Among  them  a mere  sketch  by  Mr.  F.  Linden,  en- 
titled “The  Billet-doux,”  should  be  noticed,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Allingham’s  “ Pensioner's  Garden,  Chelsea  Hospital,”  a lovely 
imitation  of  Walker's  style,  and  two  Italian  scenes  by  M. 
Galofre.  At  Mr.  Dowdeswell’s  in  Bond  Street  there  are  col- 
lections of  small  studies  and  pictures  by  several  artists.  Mr. 
0.  Robertson  contributes  some  pretty  sketches  of  English  coast 
scenery,  two  score  in  number,  among  which  we  may  name  one  as 
a typically  beautiful  example  of  delicate  painting — the  view  of 
“Olovelly.”  That  Mr.  Robertson  is  capable  of  bolder  work  is 
apparent  from  a series  of  studies  which  follow,  and  of  which  the 
catalogue  notes  that  “ Mr.  Robertson  will  finish  any  of  these 
sketches  if  desired.”  Some  Breton  and  other  subjects,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Langley,  will  increase  his  reputation,  especially  “ A Crown 
of  Years  ” and  the  “ Rising  Storm.”  Mr.  Wetherbee's  pictures 
remind  us  strongly  of  Mason.  There  are  some  Alpine  sketches  by 
Mr.  Donne,  and  three  fine  Italian  scenes  by  Mr.  Breakspeare.  In 
short,  what  with  these  sets  of  pictures  and  a number  of  separate 
works,  especially  one  by  Mr.  A.  Moore,  there  is  much  to  detain 
the  visitor.  The  private  view  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  some 
studies  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Female  School  of  Art  in  Queen 
Square  deserves  a line  of  encouragement.  The  prize- winnino- 
drawings  of  flowers  by  Miss  Varley  and  of  the  Olympic  Hermes 
by  Miss  W’'ood  were  striking  features  of  the  little  exhibition.  The 
school  now  affords  instruction  in  chromo-lithography — a very 
suitable  employment  for  women. 


MISS  MARY  ANDERSON  IN  THE  LADY  OF  LYONS. 

MISS  MARY  ANDERSON  has,  on  the  whole,  been  well 
advised  in  selecting  The  Lady  of  Lyons  to  follow  Ingomar 
in  her  series  of  performances  at  the  Lyceum.  The  world  has  lono- 
made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  this  play.  We  are  all  agreed 
that,  from  a literary  point  of  view,  it  is  simply  ludicrous.  ° The 
language  is  so  flowery  that  it  is  ungrammatical,  and  the  morality 
of  the  characters  belongs  to  a world  rather  less  like  the  real  one 
than  the  dramatic  fairyland  of  Etherege  and  Congreve.  In  the 
great  final  scene  of  the  fourth  act  Lord  Lytton’s  love  of  the 


sonorous — the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  &c.,  with  capital 
letters — led  him  into  making  a gross  dramatic  mistake.  He  has 
put  gushing  long  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters  at 
a moment  when  long  speeches  are  ridiculously  out  of  place.  But, 
great  as  the  dramatic  vices  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  are,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  theatrical.  It  is  full  of  effective  situations. 
Miss  Anderson  is  particularly  fitted  to  play  the  heroine  with  suc- 
cess, for  she  carries  on  the  traditions  of  the  school  for  which  it 
was  written. 

Her  performance  was  marked  by  all  the  merits  of  that  school — 
by  careful  elocution,  conscientious  workmanship,  a constant  regard 
for  grace  in  gesture,  and  a vigil.ant  attention  to  the  demands 
of  stage  perspective.  In  the  lighter  parts  she  was  charming 
throughout,  and  she  is  entitled  to  rank  it  among  her  artistic  capa- 
bilities that  she  can  look  her  part.  During  the  garden  scenes  of 
the  second  act  Miss  Anderson  looked  like  an  animated  heroine 
fiom  a book  illustrated  by  Stothard.  Neither  was  she  simply 
elegant.  There  was  genuine  pathos  in  her  attitude  and  expression 
as  she  sat  listening  to  Claude  Melnotte’s  magniloquent  description 
of  that  astounding  palace  by  the  Lake  of  Como.  If  she  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  in  later  and  more  difficult  passages  of  the 
play,  it  is  rather  because  her  acting  leaves  an  impression  of  some- 
thing wanting  than  because  anything  is  absolutely  ill  done.  The 
good  elocution,  the  grace,  and  the  care  are  always  present ; but 
there  are  times  when  these  things,  excellent  and  indispensable 
though  they  be,  are  not  enough.  They  give  the  full  force  of  the 
words,  but  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons  that  is  not  enough.  It 
is  incumbent  on  the  actress  who  would  play  Pauline  with 
success  to  supply  the  genuine  human  passion  which  is  wanting 
to  the  author’s  words,  and  this  Miss  Anderson  is  not  always 
successful  in  doing.  When  she  reproaches  the  man  who  has 
tricked  her,  Pauline  must  be  thinking  not  of  that  tedious  palace 
by  the  Lake  of  Como,  but  of  the  deceit  of  him  whom  she  has  loved. 
Now  in  Miss  Anderson’s  acting  we  cannot  away  with  the  palace. 
Again,  when  Pauline  tells  Beauseant  that  “ a husband’s  house, 
however  humble,  should  be  the  temple  of  his  wife’s  honour,”  we 
should  feel  grateful  to  the  actress  who  could  conceal  the  catch- 
penny form  of  the  sentiment  by  its  essential  worth.  To  that 
gratitude  Miss  Anderson  is  not  in  our  opinion  entitled.  The 
words  came  out  very  loud  and  distinct  and  frightened  the  senti- 
ment away.  In  the  fifth  act  Miss  Anderson’s  artistic  sense,  which 
is  obviously  very  delicate  for  matters  of  form,  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  her  pose  by  the  fire. 
Her  old-fashioned  and  elaborate  fall  into  Melnotte’s  arms  might, 
however,  be  judiciously  modified. 

The  scratch  company  at  the  Lyceum  gave  Miss  Anderson  better 
support  than  such  companies  usually  do.  Mrs.  Billington  acted 
the  small  part  of  the  widow  Melnotte  as  well  as  any  actress  can 
who  does  not  possess  actual  genius.  Mrs.  Arthur  Stirling  as 
Mme.  Deschappelles  and  Mr.  Stephen  as  her  husband  were  firm 
and  intelligent.  Mr.  W.  Farren  as  Colonel  Damas  was  not  ex- 
actly in  his  element ; but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  played  hke 
a trained  and  intelligent  actor.  We  should  have  expected,  how- 
ever, that  a player  of  his  experience  would  have  been  sufficiently 
master  of  the  small  sword  to  make  the  fencing  scene  a little  les# 
ridiculous.  Apart  from  those'  conventional  ways  of  expressing' 
emotion  which  Mr.  Archer  always  indulges  in,  his  performance  of 
Beauseant  was  probably  the  best  acting  of  a secondary  part  in  the 
play.  The  real  respect  we  entertain  for  a most  cheerful  and 
laborious  actor  makes  us  unwilling  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Barnes’s 
Claude  Melnotte.  Mr.  Barnes  smiled  so  tropically,  wept  with 
such  resolution,  strode  about  so  energetically,  and  took  what 
should  have  been  the  right  attitude,  but  was  not  because  of  some 
little  deviation,  with  such  unwearied  industry  that  he  ought  to 
have  succeeded.  He  could  not  command  success,  and  must  rest 
content  with  having  deserved  it — morally. 


NEWMARKET  HOUGHTON  MEETING. 

rpHE  late  Houghton  Meeting  opened  on  a beautiful  day  and  with 
_L  very  good  racing.  As  Geheimniss  was  not  to  be  sold,  she  had 
to  give  weight  to  each  of  her  half-dozen  opponents  for  the  Trial 
Stakes.  Yet  odds  were  laid  on  her,  and  she  won  very  cleverly  by 
three-quarters  of  a length  from  Toastmaster,  to  whom  she  was 
giving  a stone  and  6 lbs.  There  was  a field  of  a dozen  for  the 
Monday  Nursery  Handicap,  and  St.  Medard,  who  was  about  the 
best  performer  of  the  party,  was  considered  too  heavily  weighted 
to  be  first  favourite  ; but  he  proved  himself  capable  of  bearing  his 
extra  burden,  for  he  won  a very  pretty  race  by  half  a length  °from 
Hedge  Priest,  the  first  favouiute,  to  whom  he  was  giving  nearly  a 
stone.  A very  unusual  thing  happened  in  the  betting  on  the 
Flying  Stakes.  Four  horses  were  equal  favourites  at  5 to  i.  The 
rest  of  the  twelve  starters  were  backed  at  prices  varying  fi.'om 
7 to  33  to  I.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  Export,  who  was  one  of 
the  lour  favourites,  won  easily  by  a length.  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
Nelly  Moore  colt,  a 10  to  1 outsider,  won  the  two-year-old 
Sweepstakes  by  a head,  after  a very  fine  race  with  Trionfi,  on 
whom  odds  had  been  laid.  Only  five  two-year-olds  started  for 
the  Criterion  Stakes.  Royal  Fern  was  made  first  favourite,  on 
the  strength  of  his  running  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  Archiduc, 
who  had  run  second  in  each  of  the  three  races  for  which  he  had 
started,  was  second  favourite ; and  Talisman  was  third  favourite. 
Archiduc  made  the  whole  of  the  running;  at  the  Red  Post  he 
was  challenged  by  Talisman  on  the  right  and  by  Royal  Fern  on 
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the  left ; hut  he  soon  shook  them  off  tind  won  hy  four  lengths. 
Talisman  was  second,  half  a length  in  front  of  Royal  Fern, 

Extreme  outsiders  won  the  first  and  second  races  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  in  the  third  race  Trionfi  made  up  for  his  defeat  of 
the  previous  afternoon  hy  winning  pretty  cleverly.  Then  followed 
the  Cambridgeshire,  which  w^e  described  last  week.  The  Criterion 
Nursery  was  won  easily  by  Light  Heart,  but  there  was  a dead 
heat  for  second  place ; and  a very  pretty  race  followed,  in  the 
Home-Bred  Post  Produce  Stakes,  between  Lord  Lascelles’s 
Clochette  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  Poetry.  Clochette  waited 
on  Poetry  until  the  pair  were  within  a short  distance  of  the 
winning-post,  when  she  came  up  and  won  by  a head. 

Wedne.9day’s  racing  began  hy  a succession  of  defeats  for 
hackers.  Four  times  consecutively  they  made  the  wrong  horse 
the  favourite.  In  one  case  they  laid  evens,  and  in  another  they 
laid  odds,  on  a horse  that  was  doomed  to  defeat,  and  horses  at  8 
and  lo  to  I were  successful ; hut  there  were  a couple  pf  beautiful 
finishes,  each  of  which  was  won  hy  a head.  Then  came  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  of  the  week,  which  was  a match 
hetw'een  the  Dukes  of  Westminster  and  Portland.  This  year,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  there  were  a couple  of  two-year-old  colts, 
supposed  to  he  about  the  best  of  the  season,  which  were  unentered 
for  next  year's  Derby.  Moreover,  neither  of  them  had  many  im- 
portant engagements,  either  as  two-year-olds  or  as  three-year-olds ; 
one  because  he  had  not  been  considered  good  enough  to  be  worth 
entering,  and  the  other  because  the  death  of  his  nominator  bad 
disqualified  him.  These  two  colts  were  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
Duke  of  Richmond,  a beautiful  but  rather  small  hay  colt,  hy 
Hampton  out  of  Preference,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland's  St.  Simon, 
a fine  and  powerful  brown  colt,  perhaps  a trifle  high  on  the  legs, 
hy  Galopin  out  of  St.  Angela.  The  Duke  of  W estminster  had 
bred  his  own  colt,  but  the  Dube  of  Portland  had  given  i,6oo 
guineas  for  St.  Simon  at  the  sale  of  the  stud  of  the  late  Prince 
Batthyany.  Duke  of  Richmond  had  run  once,  and  St.  Simon  had 
run  four  times,  hut  neither  of  them  had  been  beaten.  The  two 
Dukes  gave  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  public  by  making  a 
match  between  these  colts.  The  betting-men  laid  2 to  i on 
the  Saint  against  the  Duke,”  as  they  were  pleased,  to  express  it, 
for  the  Saint  had  shown  wonderful  form  when  carrying  heavy 
weights,  whereas  the  Duke  had  only  run  once,  excellent  as  his 
performance  had  then  been.  Archer  rode  for  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  Cannon  for  the  Duke  of  W'estmiiister.  Both  colts  sprang 
away  together  the  moment  the  flag  fell,  and  they  galloped  side 
by  side  for  a couple  of  hundred  y.ards.  Then  St.  Simon  took 
a very  slight  lead,  hut  Duke  of  Richmond's  head  was  at  his 
girths.  They  went  on  thus  as  far  as  the  AhingJou  Dip,  where 
Archer  sent  St.  Simon  on  a little  faster.  Cannon  then  tried  to 
rouse  Duke  of  Richmond,  hut  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  St.  Simon 
won  in  a canter  hy  three-quarters  of  a length.  It  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  say  that  it  has  been  stated,  on  apparently  good 
authority,  that  the  race  was  not  won  so  easily  as  the  spectators 
imagined.  The  next  race  was  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  which  brought 
out  ten  two-year-olds.  Busybody,  of  whom  we  have  had  a good 
deal  to  say  in  recent  articles,  was  the  first  favourite,  and  the  filly 
by  Hermit  out  of  Adelaide  was  the  second  favourite.  In  the 
Middle  Park  Plate  the  Adelaide  filly  had  given  Busybody  7 lbs., 
and  had  received  a three  and  a half  lengths’  heating;  hut  now 
Busybody  was  to  give  the  Adelaide  filly  3 lbs.,  which  put  a very 
different  complexion  on  matters.  Harvester  was  also  running ; 
hut  his  owner  declared  to  win  with  Busybody.  It  was  said  that 
Harvester,  as  well  as  Busybody  and  the  Adelaide  filly,  had  been 
coughing,  and  consequently  all  three  lay  under  suspicion  of  being 
below  their  best  form.  Fritz,  who  had  been  second  for  the  only'’ 
race  in  which  he  had  previously  taken  part,  was  backed  at  10  to  i, 
and  Talisman,  who  had  run  very  forward  in  several  races,  also 
had  his  supporters  at  the  same  odds.  Both  these  colts  were  un- 
penalized. There  was  a good  start,  and  Talisman  made  the 
running.  When  they  came  down  the  Bushes  Hill  into  the  Dip,  the 
Adelaide  filly  took  the  lead,  and  Tali.sman  fell  into  the  back- 
ground, but  Fritz  and  Busybody  came  to  the  front.  Fritz  then 
went  up  to  the  Adelaide  filly,  hut  the  effort  w'as  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  lost  his  forward  position  in  a few  strides.  Archer 
then  made  a rush  with  Busybody,  who  raced  up  the  hill  gallantly 
and  gained  rapidly  on  the  Adelaide  filly ; hut  the  latter  was  not  quite 
caught  at  the  winning-post,  and  she  secured  the  race,  after  a very 
fine  struggle,  by  a neck.  As  the  Adelaide  filly  was  the  most  ex- 
pensive yearling  ever  purchased,  it  is  right  that  she  should  win 
■some  races.  Assuming  that  Busybody  and  the  Adelaide  filly  were 
quite  themselves  in  the  races  for  the  Middle  Park  and  Dewhurst 
Plates,  their  running  at  the  weights  would  appear  to  make  them 
out  to  be  pretty  equal.  If  the  backers  had  been  singularly  un- 
lucky in  the  four  opening  races  of  the  dayq  they'  surpassed  them- 
selves in  the  two-year-old  plate  that  followed  the  Dewhurst  Plate, 
for  they  hacked  three  horses  very  freely  at  short  prices,  whereas 
the  race  was  won  by  an  outsider  called  Tortoiseshell,  against 
whom  25  to  I had  been  laid — an  exceptionally  long  price  in  a 
field  of  only  nine  horses.  The  last  race  of  the  day,  the  Home- 
Bred  Sweepstakes,  was  won  in  a canter  by  Lord  Strathnairn, 
whose  only  opponent  was  Trombone. 

Lord  Strathnairn  ran  again  in  the  first  race  of  the  following 
day— namely,  the  Troy  Stakes — and  again  he  had  only  one  op- 
ponent ; hut,  instead  of  odds  being  laid  on  him,  as  on  the 
previous  evening,  odds  were  now  laid  against  him.  The  favourite 
was  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  smart  filly  Sandiway,  who  waited 
at  Lord  Strathnairn’s  quarters  until  entering  the  cords,  and 
then  came  away  and  won  very  easily  by  a length.  In  the  Cri- 


terion Nursery  Stakes  on  the  Tuesday  General  Owen  "Williams’s 
Fitzfulke  and  Lord  Alington’s  Junket  had  rnn  a dead  heat 
for  second  place,  and  their  owners  made  a match  between 
them  for  the  Thursday,  with  Fordham  and  Archer  as  jockeys. 
Fordham  made  the  running  with  Fitzfulke,  while  Archer  waited 
on  him  with  Junket;  towards  the  end  of  the  race  Archer  chal- 
lenged, but  Fordham  just  managed  to  hold  his  own  to  the 
winning-post,  and  after  a very  fine  race  won  by  a neck.  Odds 
had  been  laid  on  the  loser.  After  his  performance  twenty-four 
hours  previously,  bookmakers  were  not  inclined  to  lay  25  to  i 
asj'ain  against  Tortoiseshell,  when  he  came  out  for  the  Feather 
Plate.  He  started  first  favourite  and  won,  hut  he  was  nearly 
beaten  in  his  turn  by  an  outsider,  as  he  only  won  by  a head  from 
Revelry,  after  a very  hardly-earned  race.  Cherry  was  made  first 
favourite  for  the  Cheveley  Stakes,  although  she  had  never  run  in 
public  before.  She  had  been  a late  foal,  which  might  be  enough 
to  account  for  her  having  been  kept  so  long  in  private.  She  won 
the  race  in  a common  canter,  and  Knight  Errant,  as  usual,  ran 
second,  hut  he  was  half  a dozen  lengths  behind  the  winner,  to  whom  he 
was  giving  more  than  a stone.  Sandiway,  who,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  bad  won  a race  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  started  second 
favourite  ; hut  she,  like  Knight  Errant,  was  giving  the  winner 
15  lbs.,  and  in  all  probability  she  had  scarcely  recovered  from  her 
gallop  in  the  Troy  Stakes.  A field  of  eighteen  two-year-olds  ran 
for  the  Brethy  N ursery  Plate,  and  hackers  were  clever  enough  to 
pick  out  the  ■n'inner  in  Fantail,  who,  under  Archer’s  management, 
won  in  a canter.  The  last  race  of  tbe  day  was  the  Free  Handicap 
Sweepstakes,  the  w'eights  for  which  are  published  before  the 
Derby.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  weights  this 
handicap  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive,  but  the  actual 
race  is  seldom  very  exciting,  and  on  the  late  occasion  only 
Hamako,  "W’ild  Arab,  and  Rookery  ran  for  it.  They  finished  in 
the  above  order,  which  had  been  exactly  foretold  by  the  state  of 
the  betting. 

The  principal  race  of  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  was  the 
Jockey  Club  Cup,  which  is  run  over  the  Cesarewitch  course.  As 
much  as  5 to  2 was  laid  on  Corrie  Roy,  and  these  odds  did  not 
appear  to  he  extravagant.  Against  Ladislas  9 to  2 was  laid,  but 
on  his  recent  form  he  scarcely  seemed  to  deserve  to  be  so  good  a 
second  favourite  ; 10  to  i was  laid  against  Dutch  Oven,  and  i4toi 
against  Faugh-a-Ballagh.  Over  the  long  piece  of  course,  more 
than  a mile  in  length,  that  leads  up  to  the  Gap,  the  field  was  very 
scattered.  First  came  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  eight  lengths  in  front  of 
Ladislas,  Corrie  Roy  followed;  half  a dozen  lengths  behind 
Ladislas,  and  at  about  the  same  distance  from  Corrie  Roy,  Dutch 
Oven  brought  up  the  rear.  As  they  came  across  the  flat  the  four 
horses  began  to  close  up ; Faugh-a-Ballagh  kept  the  lead  as  far 
as  the  Bushes,  hut  Corrie  Roy  then  took  tbe  lead  and  went  into  the 
Dip  about  a length  in  advance  of  Ladislas.  From  the  Abingdon 
Bottom  to  the  winning-post  Ladislas  gradually  but  steadily  gained 
upon  Corrie  Roy.  "Wood  was  riding  the  latter  and  Fordham  the 
former,  and  each  jockey  had  need  of  all  his  skill.  Corrie  Roy  had 
the  best  of  it  almost  to  the  end  ; hut  she  changed  her  legs  in  the 
last  three  or  four  strides,  a movement  which  gave  Ladislas  time  to 
get  up  to  her,  and  win  by  a head.  Fordham’s  riding  was  allowed 
by  every  fair  witness  of  the  race  to  he  perfection.  Tristan  appeared 
once  more  in  public ; hut  it  was  only  to  walk  over  for  the  last 
race  of  the  meeting.  . His  retirement  has  often  been  threatened; 
but,  if  this  was  really  his  last  appearance  under  a silk  jacket,  it  is 
satis  iactory  that  it  should  have  been  as  a winner,  and  not  as  a 
loser. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  FIFTH  R'POET  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE.* 

IN  the  days  when  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
unseduced  and  unterrified,  were  supposed  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  their  duties  hy  simply  enduring  the  damp  air  of  Bengal 
or  the  hot  winds  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  when  there  were  no 
examinations  in  procedure,  substantive  law,  and  vernacular  lan- 
guages, young  men  were  strongly  recommended  to  study  the 
lamous  “ Fiftb  Report.”  It  was  originally  published  in  1812  by 
the  Committee  which  sat  before  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in 
1813,  and  which  had  published  four  ad  interim  Reports  on  the 
same  subject.  The  fifth  and  last  document  stands  in  a higher  re- 
lation to  its  predecessors  than  the  Second  Philippic  or  than  the 
Tenth  Satire  to  the  other  works  of  Cicero  and  Juvenal.  Originally 
drafted  by  the  late  Mr.  Cumming  who  filled  a high  appointment 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  it 
contained,  in  addition,  some  most  valuable  Reports  and  Minutes 
written  by  statesmen  and  administrators  trained  to  write  in  India 
as  public  men  are  to  speak  in  England.  As  far  back  as  1866  it 
was  only  procurable  in  a public  library,  in  the  offices  of  the  Cal- 
cutta secretariat,  or,  by  rare  luck,  at  tbe  sale  of  the  effects  of  some 
elderly  civilian  or  lawyer.  It  was  then  reprinted  by  a well-known 
Madras  firm.  But  these  were  by  no  means  the  last  words  of 
Higginbotham.  And  the  present  work  is  a reprint  of  that  of 
1866,  with  some  additional  papers  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  cor- 
recting hasty  opinions,  modifying  cherished  theories,  and  bringing 

* The  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Affairs  of  the  Fast  India  Company.  2 vols.  London.  1812, 
Madras  : Higginbotham  & Co.  1883. 
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the  revenue  history  of  one  part  of  India  down  to  the  year  1830. 
The  study  of  these  volumes  presupposes  a reasonable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  prominent  facts  of  the  wars  and  conquests 
of  the  last  century,  but  the  reader  must  not  imagine  that  ho  will 
thereby  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  land  revenue  of  Bombay,  of 
the  North-West  Provinces,  or  of  any  outlying  territories  com- 
prised under  the  term  Non-Regulfition.  The  great  controversy  on 
village  communities,  tenant  right,  and  minute  surveys  of  fields 
did  not  arise  till  afterwards.  The  Report  is  taken  up  mainly  with 
the  origin  and  establishment  of  the  Zemiudary  systems  in  Bengal 
and  partly  in  Madras,  and  of  the  Ryotwarry  Settlement  of  this 
latter  Presidency.  As  a text-book  on  these  subjects  it  is  invaluable. 
No  one  can  really  understand  what  a Zemindar  originally  was,  what 
he  claims  to  be,  and  what  we  have  made  him,  without  a study  of 
Shore’s  Minutes,  or  how  a paternal  Government  can  easily  collect 
its  dues  from  millions  of  Ryots  without  reference  to  the  Report  of 
Munro.  They  were  the  production  of  men  whose  information  had 
been  acquired,  digested,  and  stored  by  the  closest  study  of  native 
manners  and  habits,  and  whose  success  in  life  was  due  to  force  and 
individuality  of  character  quite  as  much  as  to  mere  intellectual 
ability.  And  besides  the  two  large  topics  mentioned  above,  the 
Report  contains  much  that  is  neither  obsolete  nor  historical  in  the 
Radical  sense,  nor  unfitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  most  con- 
fident theorist  and  the  most  advanced  intellects  of  the  present  day. 
It  abounds,  we  can  affirm,  with  just  and  accurate  estimates  of  the 
Oriental  character,  its  failings,  proclivities,  and  capacities  ; with 
minute  and  intricate  details  on  which  alone  can  general  conclu- 
sions be  cautiously  based ; with  curious  statistics  of  crime,  of 
revenue,  and  of  population ; with  suggestions  displaying  a clear 
insight  into  the  principles  of  governing  aliens,  and  with  prophecies, 
by  no  means  incorrect,  as  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  we 
should  encounter  in  our  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization ; 
with  axioms  the  result  of  obstinate  facts  and  unpleasant  experi- 
ences ; and  with  maxims  which  are  fuUy  as  imperative,  as  salutary, 
as  politically  true,  in  the  days  of  Lord  Ripon  as  they  ever  were  in 
those  of  Hastings,  Cornwallis,  Bentinck,  or  Dalhousie  and 
Canning. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  further  enhanced  by  a glossary  of 
native  terms  arranged  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  "Wilkins.  Sanskrit 
scholars  are  familiar  with  his  grammar  of  that  language  which  had 
to  make  room  for  one  by  the  late  H.  II.  Wilson,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  displaced  by  the  more  concise  and  simple  work  of  the 
present  Boden  Professor,  if  simplicity  and  conciseness  can  be  applied 
to  any  such  work.  It  would  have  been  better  had  Messrs.  Higgin- 
botham entrusted  their  two  volumes  to  the  revision  of  two  men 
versed  respectively  in  the  Revenue  terms  of  Bengal  and  Madras. 
Notes  of  explanation,  in  spite  of  the  glossary,  are  wanting  in  many 
places.  Misprints  are  not  infrequent.  Some  of  the  spelling  is 
antiquated  and,  like  Petruchio’s  stirrups,  of  no  kindred ; and  here 
and  there  an  hiatus  in  the  original  might  easily  have  been  sup- 
lied.  Even  a crack  collector  under  the  Agra  Government  might 
e excused  if  he  thought  that  the  term  Shanibogue  meant  some- 
thing Irish,  instead  of  one  who  enjoys  a share  with  another  or  an 
accountant ; and  we  should  not  like  to  see  a Bengal  Commissioner 
or  a learned  member  of  the  Revenue  Board  at  Calcutta  or  Allah- 
abad called  on  offhand  to  expound  such  tenures  as  Puttookut,  to 
say  nothing  of  VeHalas,  Terwadas,  and  Poodoogoodies. 

The  remainder  of  our  review  of  a very  wide  field  must  be 
■devoted  to  the  Zemindar  and  the  Ryot,  and  to  the  two  systems 
derived  respectively  from  these  titles.  There  were  times  in  which 
Anglo-Indians  could  write  if  they  could  not  debate.  Shore’s 
greatest  Minute  on  the  Bengal  Settlement  extends  to  562  paragraphs, 
and  tills,  with  schedules,  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  close  print. 
Mr.  James  Grant’s  Report  on  the  Finances  of  Bengal,  from 
the  Moghul  times  downwards,  is  little  short  of  300  pages,  and 
would  make  a neat  volume  by  itself.  Though  full  of  curious  facts, 
Mr.  Grant’s  Report  is  verbose,  his  recommendations  are  perilous, 
and  his  conclusions  not  always  sound.  Lord  Cornwallis  writes 
like  an  English  statesman  and  splinters  lances  very  fairly  with 
Mr.  Shore.  And  from  their  encounter,  as  well  as  from  the  echo 
of  this  subject  from  Madras,  it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  certain 
propositions  which  will  command  the  assent  of  all  except  those 
who  regard  the  Bengal  Zemindar  as  the  most  beneficent  and  the 
Bengal  Ryot  as  the  most  perfidious  and  ungrateful  of  mankind. 
Some  of  the  diflferences  of  opinion  as  to  the  original  character  of 
the  Zemindars  before  and  after  the  days  of  Clive  and  Hastings 
may  be  easily  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  revenue  was 
collected  by  the  Moghul  and  by  the  Company  from  two  kinds  of 
Zemindars.  There  were  hereditary  Rajas  or  Lords  of  Pergunnahs 
and  Chacklas,  and  there  were  men  appointed  to  collect  the 
revenue,  who  were  quite  properly  termed  farmers.  To  the  former 
class  belonged  the  great  houses  of  Nattore,  Burdwan,  Nuddea  and 
Bishenpore  in  Bengal  proper,  and  the  Rajas  of  Tirhoot,  Shahabad, 
and  Tikari  in  Behar.  They  were  there  long  before  Akbar’s 
lieutenants  ruled  Bengal,  and  from  their  influence  and  position  they 
were  the  only  persons  fitted  to  collect  the  land-tax  over  immense 
areas.  "Where  such  were  non-existent,  any  native  of  talent,  or 
self-assertion,  or  ingenuity  might  bid  for  the  place.  Or,  if  the 
original  Zemindar  refused  the  responsibility,  he  was  set  aside  with 
an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  for  subsistence,  and  the  highest  or 
best  bidder  took  his  place.  In  the  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  we  find 
that  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  a young  and  able  Civil  Servant,  bid 
for  the  district  of  Sylhet,  where  the  farmer,  “ a black  man,”  one 
Gunga  Govindojhad  defaulted,  and  Lindsay  obtained  the  settlement 
very  much  against  the  wishes  of  a pottering  Provincial  Council  at 
Dacca,  and  very  much  to  his  own  legitimate  profit.  But  whether 


the  Zemindars,  with  whom  we  made  temporary  or  five  years’  settle* 
ments  between  1765  and  1793,  were  Rajas  as  old  as  the  Moham- 
medan houses  of  Ghori  and  Lodi,  or  were  mere  speculators,  here 
to-day  and  defaulters  to-morrow,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  at  that  later  date  they  never  were  made  owners  or  proprietors 
in  the  English  sense.  The  Committee’s  Report  expressly  records 
that  “recent  inquiries  had  not  established  the  Zemindar  on  the 
footing  of  the  owner  of  a landed  estate  in  Europe,  who  may  lease 
out  portions  and  employ  and  dismiss  labourers  at  pleasure,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  exhibited,  from  him  down  to  the  actual  cultivator, 
other  inferior  landholders,  styled  Talukdars,  and  cultivators  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions.”  Lord  Cornwallis  himself  had  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  And  no  Bengal  official,  from  Shore  to  the  members 
of  Sir  A.  Eden’s  recent  Commission,  entitled  to  any  hearing,  has 
ever  held  a different  theory  for  a moment.  It  is  quite  true  that 
some  partisans,  relying  on  the  terms  “ proprietors  of  land  ” and 
“ estates  ” and  “ landlords,”  to  be  found  scattered  about  in  the 
minutes  and  statutes  of  those  times,  have  ingeniously  striven 
to  set  the  Zemindar  in  the  position  of  an  English  squire. 
But  such  loose  expressions  are  explained  away  by  other 
parts  of  the  same  statutes  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
universal  practice  and  the  common  law  of  the  whole  of  Bengal. 
Nor  can  anything  be  more  indisputable  than  the  guarantee  in  the 
laws  of  1793  of  inferior  proprietorship  and  of  tenant-right,  or 
than  the  reservation  to  Government  of  the  power  to  interfere  at 
any  moment  with  new  laws  and  tribunals  if  it  became  necessary 
to  compel  Zemindars  to  do  what  an  over-generous  estimate 
of  their  character  had  led  Lord  Cornwallis  and  a few  others  to 
think  they  would  do  of  themselves.  Shore,  who  knew  more 
about  the  land  than  any  man,  was  very  averse  to  a Settlement  in 
perpetuity,  and  argued  that  one  for  ten  years  would  afford  time 
for  investigation,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  for  reasonable 
agricultural  improvement.  Lord  Cornwallis,  amongst  other 
reasons,  held  that  without  a permanent  assessment  we  should 
have  neither  good  laws  nor  good  administration ; and  his  views 
were  accepted  by  the  Court.  It  seems  strange  that  no  daysman 
should  have  stepped  in  between  the  two  combatants,  and  have 
suggested  a term  of  thirty  years,  afterwards  adopted  with  so  much 
prudence  and  success  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  other  parts 
of  India.  It  is  instructive,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  read  the 
confident  prophecies  of  the  benefits  which,  logically  and  almost 
mathematically,  were  so  sure  to  follow  on  a Permanent  Settle- 
ment of  the  Revenue.  Madras  caught  the  contagion.  There 
Collectors  and  Boards  would  not  hear  of  settlements  with  in- 
dividual Ryots,  or  even  with  head-men  to  be  responsible  each 
for  the  revenue  of  a single  village ; but  they  were  all  for  hunt- 
ing out  Zemindars  on  the  Bengal  model,  or  if  such  could  not 
be  found,  for  creating  them  under  the  title  of  Mootahdars.  It 
was  argued  that  frequent  variations  of  the  assessment  disgusted 
the  people  and  perplexed  the  Government;  that  long  leases 
were  only  palliatives ; that  energy,  confidence,  and  a sense  of 
ownership  were  produced  only  by  permanence  of  land  taxation ; 
that  in  other  countries  increase  of  population  and  agricultural 
improvement  invariably  followed  where  private  rights  were  freed 
from  public  control  and  restriction ; that  large  proprietors  must 
have  a deeper  interest  in  the  development  of  their  estates  and  in 
the  well-being  of  their  tenants  than  can  possibly  be  shown  by  the 
most  philanthropic  of  Governments ; that  Ryots  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  oppressed  by  the  officers  of  Government  than  by  the 
agents  of  the  Zemindar ; that  any  abuses  could  easily  be  checked 
by  the  Executive  arm  and  the  perpetrators  punished;  that 
commerce  and  manufactures  would  flourish,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a respectable  body  of  landholders  would  “ introduce  that 
just  gradation  of  rank  essential  to  the  very  existence  and  prosperity 
of  every  well-ordered  society.”  To  see  how  far  these  confident  ex- 
pectations have  been  justified,  we  have  only  to  read  a few  pages 
of  the  Rent  Commissions’  Blue-book,  or  a speech  or  two  on  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Rent  Code  for  Bengal.  But  fortunately 
Madras  had  not  to  wait  for  the  coUapse  of  the  Bengal  millennium. 
Some  of  the  Madras  prophets  lived  to  reconsider  their  opinions. 
And  by  others,  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  century,  doubts  were  felt 
whether  an  Oriental  Raja  or  Zemindar  had  in  him  the  elements 
of  a model  landlord  and  father  of  his  people.  Lord  "William 
Bentinck,  who  manifested  at  Madras  that  genuine  interest  in  the 
native  community  which  twenty  years  afterwards  he  was  to  dis- 
play at  Calcutta  as  Governor-General,  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  inadvisable  to  create  Zemindars  where  they  did  not 
exist ; and  his  views  received  timely  support  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  WiUiam  Thackeray — not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
civilian,  the  father  of  the  novelist — and  from  the  Ryotwarry 
Settlements  carried  out  successfully  by  Thomas  Munro.  Still,  a 
good  deal  had  been  effected  in  the  way  of  bolstering  up  Zemindars 
in  Madras  before  this  change  of  opinion.  The  five  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Masulipatam,  Rajahmandry,  Guntoor,  Vizigapatam,  and 
Ganjam;  one-third  of  each  of  the  districts  of  Salem  and  of 
Chingleput;  some  portions  of  Madura,  and  certain  areas  called 
Pollams,  held  by  a troublesome  set  of  men,  the  Polygars,  and 
scattered  over  districts  north,  west,  and  south  of  Madras ; and 
some  of  the  divisions  of  North  Arcot,  were  settled  in  perpetuity. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  calculated  that  the  above  territories  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  contained  a population  of  four  millions,  and 
paid  a revenue  not  very  far  short  of  one  million  sterling. 

Other  parts  under  the  same  Government  were  treated  on  a 
very  different  principle.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  seems 
easier  to  settle  for  the  revenue  with  a big  Talukdar  or  Zemindar, 
than  with  a village  community  paying  through  its  head-men, 
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an,d  more  easy  still  to  deal  ■with  these  latter  than  with  thou- 
sands of  individual  Ryots.  Indeed,  we  might  at  first  sight  think  it 
hopeless  for  an  English  Collector,  with  a couple  of  deputies  or  Sub- 
collectors like  himself,  to  etfect  so  complicated  and  detailed  an 
arrangement  over  a whole  district  and  in  a climate  like  that  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  where  a very  short  period  of  the  year  is  suited 
to  field  survey  and  a camp  life.  And  divers  attempts  -«'ere  made 
to  introduce  a modification  of  the  Ryot  system  into  Madras,  and 
to  farm  villages  to  chief  cultivators  for  three  years  or  one  year, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  rights  of  the 
Mirasidars,  who  correspond  to  the  Jotedar  of  Bengal  and  the 
Khodkasht  and  Kadiini  Ryots  of  Upper  India.  But  by  this  time 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  become  alarmed.  They  abhorred 
settlements  in  perpetuity  and  they  doubted  about  triennial  leases. 
And  Munro  came  to  their  aid,  showing  that  a Ryotwarry  or  indi- 
vidual assessment  was  perfectly  feasible  in  the  hands  of  English- 
men who  knew  their  business.  We  inherited  it,  he  said,  from  the 
native  Governments.  Districts  were  divided  into  villages,  under 
the  management  of  Potails  or  Patels,  who  from  long  training  could 
induce  the  Ryots  to  come  to  terms.  The  Ryots  themselves  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  Pagoda,  or  some  other  public  place, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  each  man’s  stock  and  land  and  his 
proper  share  of  the  public  burden.  A district  paying  50,000 
pagodas,  or  more  than  three  times  that  amount  of  rupees,  may 
contain  one  hundred  villages.  Each  village  has  a complete  estab- 
lishment of  hereditary  revenue  servants  to  keep  the  accounts  and  to 
collect  the  rents.  With  the  Potail  to  manage  the  Rjmts  and  a native 
Tahsildai'  to  check  the  Potail,  settle  disputes,  and  ascertain  the  land 
actually  taken  up  for  cultivation,  the  English  Collector  finds  the 
work  ready  to  his  hand.  He  starts  with  his  tents  when  the  early 
crops  are  being  reaped  and  the  late  crops  are  still  on  the  ground, 
and  settles  matters  in  an  easy,  patriarchal,  and  popular  fashion.  If 
new  land  is  taken  up  for  cultivation,  a proper  amount  of  revenue 
is  gradually  assessed.  If  land  is  thrown  up,  owing  to  death, 
emigration,  or  loss  of  cattle,  a due  allowance  is  made.  In  all  this 
the  great  elements  of  success  are  publicity,  inspection,  and  a firm 
control  of  native  agents.  Munro  contended  that  a settlement 
could  be  concluded  in  this  fashion  by  an  Englishman  and  two  sub- 
ordinates in  each  large  district  in  some  six  weeks.  And  when  a 
district  has  once  been  surveyed  and  the  rents  fixed,  the  subsequent 
annual  inquiry  is  much  simplified.  It  becomes  a mere  matter  of 
more  or  less  land  cultivated  or  thrown  up.  In  Madras  parlance 
this  is  termed  the  Kulicar  Settlement.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
since  Munro  led  the  way,  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency have,  in  each  generation,  shown  themselves  fully  equal 
to.  the  task  of  concluding  annual  engagements  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Ryots,  engaging  some  for  five  acres  and  others 
for  fifteen  hundred,  without  mismanagement,  without  heavy 
arrears  of  collection,  and  without  other  evil  consequences.  All 
this  presumes  a state  of  things  not  violently  disturbed  by  war, 
inundation,  famine,  or  epidemics.  It  also  assumes  that  no  poli- 
tical crisis  will  occur  at  which  the  influence  of  some  Raja  or 
Zemindar,  having  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  from  a change  of 
masters,  may  be  relied  on  to  counteract  rebellion  and  anarchy. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  ordinary  times  a Ryotwarry  Settle- 
ment creates  contentment ; assures  to  small  proprietors  and  capital- 
ists the  fruits  of  their  labour ; favours  irrigation,  the  use  of 
manure,  and  good  husbandry  generally ; has  not  led  to  irrecover- 
able balances,  and  has  not  overwhelmed  the  Englishman  with  a 
multiplicity  of  work  which  he  cannot  do  himself  or  trust  others 
to  do  for  him.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
fulness  and  earnestness,  the  mastery  of  facts,  and  the  wealth  of 
incident  and  illustration,  with  which  these  difl'erent  systems  are 
criticized  or  supported  in  these  two  volumes.  Advocates  of  any 
three  or  four  systems  of  settlement  and  collection  may  learn  from 
them  forbearance  and  moderation  in  dealing  with  their  opponents  ; 
and  men  of  every  school,  with  the  present  tendency  towards  rash 
experiment  and  impossible  equality,  should  lay  to  heart  a very 
golden  rule  propounded  by  one  of  those  fine  old  Company’s 
servants.  “ It  is  difficult,”  he  says,  “ to  foresee  what  may  happen 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  and  it  is  our  interest  to  retain  in  our 
own  hands  as  much  power  and  influence  as  is  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large.  Our  first  object 
is  to  govern  India ; and  then  to  govern  it  well.” 


FAIR  AND,  FREE.* 

Mr.  LAURIER,  the  hero  of  Fair  and  Free,  and  in  due 
course  the  husband  of  its  heroine,  is  a barrister,  a man  of 
parts,  and  a misogynist.  He  is  “ in  height  some  five  feet  eisht,” 
and  “ of  an  attractive  and  essentially  intellectual  presence.”  More- 
over, he  is  “ handsome  beyond  dispute,  with  the  handsomeness  of 
almost  perfect  proportions  of  feature  and  lineament  ” ; for  he  has 
“ one  of  those  severe  and  powerful  faces  whose  contours  strike  a 
beholder  with  an  impression  of  straight  lines  and  rectilinear 
angles  ” — like  a diagram  in  Euclid.  To  this  wonderful  essay  in 
natural  mathematics,  “ the  unpitying  lines  of  lips  chiselled  sharply 
and  resolutely  closed,  and  the  lustre  of  commanding  eyes,  in  colour 
nearly  black  and  shaded  beneath  strong  brows,”  impart  “ an  air  of 
resolve  ” which  it  is  “ impossible  not  to  admire,”  but  which  it  is 
“ perhaps  prudent  to  distrust.”  In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  I..aurier’s 
hair,  “ like  his  eyes,”  is  said  to  “ border  on  black,”  a “ short  black 

* Fair  and  Free.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Modem  Greek  Heroine.” 
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moustache  covers  his  upper  lip,”  and — here  the  author  becomes  a 
trifle  lyrical  in  expression — 

A steel  gray  shade  his  shaven  lips  and  chin. 

His  figure  ” is  “justly  made,”  he  “carries  himself”  with  “a  cer- 
tain masculine  grace,”  and  though,  when  we  come  on  him  first — 
in  “ the  salle  a manger  of  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  ” — his 
costume  is  “ a little  dandified  for  a" tourist,”  his  manner  is  “ marked 
by  an  absence  of  afi'ectation.”  After  abusing  the  fair  sex  to  an 
accompaniment  of  cafe  au  lait  and  buttered  rolls,  this  great  creature 
strolls  into  the  Louvre,  and  sits  down  before  the  “ armless  queen 
of  Guidos  and  Paphos,”  seen  for  the  first  time  since  “ Eelix 
Ravaisson  had  restored  her  to  her  ancient  jjose,  thereby  giving  the 
goddess  back  a double  measure  of  her  dignity.”  He  is  much 
impressed  by  her ; in  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  “ a 
tornado  of  thoughts,  amid  a consciousness  of  a dominating  calm.” 
From  this  uncommon  amusement  he  desists  to  miscall  the  goddess 
to  an  elderljf  Erenchman,  with  features  “ pinched  and  meagre,” 
but  “ not  without  softness,  and  a certain  perfection,  so  to  speak, 
of  mellowed  age.”  The  elderly  Frenchman  (who  is  a kind  of 
monomaniac,  who  is,  in  fact,  an  Adept  in  the  Armless  One,  as 
Ouida  would  say)  implores  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  quotes 
Lucretius  to  him — 

Omnibus  iucutiens  blandum  per  pectora  amorem — 
and  threatens  him  with  her  vengeance.  Laurier  is  “intensely 
amused  ” : and  the  old  man  leaves  him  in  disgust.  After  this  he 
“ strolls  across  the  quay  to  the  light  Pont  des  Arts,”  leans  over  the 
parapet,  watches  the  "busy  throng,  and  remarks  to  himself,,  in 
good  iambic  verse,  “ And  thus  to  labour  is  to  be,  and  all  the  rest, 
to  Dream  ” — a remark  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Laurier  is 
fated,  if  we  may  ascend  to  the  use  of  metaphor,  to  “ catch  it  hot,” 
and  at  no  distant  date  to  be  more  miserably  in  love  than  can  be 
expressed  in  words. 

The  object  of  his  attachment  is  of  course  the  heroine,  the  “Fair 
and  Free  ” young  gentlewoman  of  the  title.  Her  name  is  Marcella 
Oassilys.  She  is  “ a somewhat  tall  brunette,”  in  whom  “ the  first 
thing  to  strike  a beholder  ” is  the  “ supple  comely  strength  of  a 
finely  proportioned  form  ” — “ a phase  ■ of  feminine  beauty,”  the 
author  explains,  to  which,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  appearance, 
“ a striking  force  ” was  iniiparted  by  a “ tight,  low  dress  that  fol- 
lowed the  lines  of  her  figure,  and  displayed  the  grace  of  her 
shoulders  and  bust  ” and  the  “ whole  faultlessness  ” (whatever  that 
may  be)  of  her  arms.  Her  face  is  “ in  no  way  inferior.”  It  is  a 
“grand  pensive  face,  more  commanding  perhaps  than  attractive,” 
but  with  “ features  firmly  and  finely  designed  ” ; with  “ a regular 
forehead  ” — what  is  a “ regular  ” forehead,  by  the  way  ? — “ over 
which  her  dusky  brown  hair  comes  low  in  a heavy  fringe  ” ; with 
“ glorious  dark-gray  eyes,  whose  limpid  regard  ” (here,  quite  un- 
intentionally, the  author  “ drops  into  poetry  ” once  more) 

Seemed  a command  to  speak  her  sense  and  truth  ; 
and  with  “ an  imperious,  passionate  mouth,  whose  lines  by  some 
witchery  blended  pride  with  almost  luxurious  softness.”  There  is 
nothing  of  the  Young  Person  about  her,  except  that  she  has  “hair 
of  remarkable  fineness  . . . which  seemed  to  indicate  her  as  one 
of  those  women  who  might  have  been  blondes  and  are  not.”  She 
is  advanced  in  the  twenties ; she  has  refused  a number  of  eligible 
offers  ; she  carries  an  ivory  fan  “ which  many  people  would  have 
kept  under  glass  ” ; she  is  capable  of  ordering  dinner  for  herself, 
of  taking  an  hour  and  a half  to  the  meal,  and  afterwards  of  retiring 
to  her  magnificent  library  and  reading  the  Vita  Nuova  for  the 
first  time.  She  is  a free  and  independent  hedonist ; she  loves 
pleasure,  and  she  confesses  her  love  ; a favourite  book  with  her 
is  the  Fmaux  et  Cam&es  of  the  late  Th^ophile  Gautier.  Whether 
she  is  or  is  not  acquainted  with  that  great  writer’s  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  is  not  clear.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  she  is  ; for 
she  has  been  admirably  educated,  is  altogether  superior  to  preju- 
dice, and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  £maux  et 
Camees.  In  the  matter  of  men  she  is  difficult  to  please.  She  thus 
delivers  herself  to  her  mother  on  the  subject — partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse,  as  is  her  author’s  wont : — 

“ I should  like  the  man  I loved  to  be  in  some  things  like  me. 

Unlike  in  many  more,  that  we  might  have 
Some  thoughts  in  common, 

and  others  to  barter  with  each  other:  stronger  than  1,  to  protect  me : more 
passionate,  to  need  me  : cleverer,  to  lead  me : neither  too  kind  and  patient. 
Nor  rough  and  thoughtless  of  my  needs  : 

And,  above  all  things,  just. 

I would  wish  him  ambitious. 

Though  I have  read  such  men  love  less. 

Tli.at  wit,  handsomeness,  and  address  have  no  charms  for  me  I do  not 
pretend. 

I need  not  say  that  he 

Must  be  a gentleman  ; that  and  some  other  things 
Are  matters  of  course  : 

not  a noble,  I am  not  sufficiently  well  born  to  mate  equally  with  him  ; nor 
a man  whose  fortune  is  excessively  unequal  to  my  otvn.” 

From  aU  of  which  it  is  plain  that  Laurier  has  but  to  come  upon  her 
with  that  “impression  of  straight  lines  and  rectilinear  angles  ’’  of 
which  we  know  to  bring  her  to  her  knees  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

And,  in  fact,  this  is  exactly  what  happens.  Marcella  and 
Laurier  meet  at  a country  house.  There  they  become  interested 
in  each  other ; they  hold  argument  together,  “of  fate,  free  will, 
foreknowledge  absolute,”  or  things  of  that  sort;  and  Laurier. 
gives  proof  of  a talent  not  common  among  members  of  the  English 
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bar  by  reading  her  the  “ Aflinitds  Secretes  ” from  her  favourite 
book,  quite  “ exquisitely,  both  as  respected  his  French  pronun- 
ciation and  the  feeling  the  words  demanded.”  It  follows  that 
they  are  very  soon  in  love  with  each  other.  Laurier,  however,  is 
like  all  clever  and  passionate  heroes,  in  that  he  is,  in  respect  of 
matters  of  the  heart,  a complete  and  perfect  idiot.  He  sees 
Marcella  kiss  her  cousin  Charley  Curteis ; he  concludes  at  once 
that  they  two  are  engaged ; he  suppresses  his  feelings  in  the  most 
gentlemanly  manner,  as  is  the  habit  of  his  ridiculous  kind ; and  he 
departs  for  London  unconfessed  and  unshriven.  Marcella,  hedo- 
nist as  she  is,  can  hardly  propose  to  her  blockhead,  and  for  a 
time  they  are  excessively  miserable.  Then  at  last  the  gentleman 
discovers  that  this  is  more  than  he  can  bear.  He  gets  a horse,  he 
follows  the  lady  to  Richmond  Park,  he  watches  her  through  an 
opera-glass,  he  lies  in  wait  for  her  at  a convenient  corner,  and 
bounding  out  upon  her  in  the  midst  of  her  gallop,  he  reveals  his 
sweet  secret.  To  his  amazement  he  discovers  that  his  feelings 
are  reciprocated ; “ the  unreasonableness  of  the  last  few  months 
floated  before  him  as  some  incredible  myth  ” ; his  “ happiness  to 
have  won  her  ” is  “ a thing  more  known  than  felt  ” ; and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Of  course  the  pair  are  married  at  once.  As  Marcella 
is  rich,  they  begin  housekeeping  at  West  Kensington  in  an  abode 
that  is  a dream  of  comfort  and  sesthetics.  There  strange  and 
inhuman  things  begin  to  happen.  Laurier's  friend  Keppel,  the 
most  high-minded  and  intellectual  of  men,  sees  fit  to  wonder 
whether  Laurier  would  object  to  admitting  him  to  a share  in  his 
happiness.  By  a chapter  of  accidents  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  lies,  impudence,  and  impossible  behaviour  on  everybody’s 
part,  Marcella  is  suspected  of  what  may  be  called  practical 
hedonism  with  her  married  cousin,  persuaded  to  believe  that  her 
husband  has  learned  to  despise  her,  and  seduced  into  considering 
the  abominable  proposals  of  Keppel  with  considerable  attention 
from  a practical  point  of  view.  Such  thoughts  pass  through  her 
“ handsome  head  ” as  “ make  her  sinews  and  limbs  tremble  ” ; 
“ such  phantoms  of  sin,  such  storms  of  suggestion,  such  whirl- 
winds of  devastation  ” sweep  over  her  soul,  “ that  she  knows 
nothing  but  her  maddening,  rankling  wrong  ” ; her  expression 
grows  “ terrible  in  its  awful  pain,  terrible  in  its  awful  recklessness  ” ; 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind  she  pens  to  Keppel  the  most  hedonistic 
of  all  possible  letters.  How  it  all  ends ; how  all  these  caricatures 
of  humanity  are  marshalled  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  tell ; and  beyond  hinting  that  in  the  last  pages  of 
the  book  Marcella  and  Laurier  are  discovered  sitting  “ rather  close 
together  for  people  married  more  than  a year  ” on  the  ottoman 
before  the  drawing-room  fire,  our  lips  are  sealed. 

The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  those  that  treat  of  the  loves  of 
Theo  Stryne  and  Charley  Curteis.  These  are  happy  in  conception 
and  fresh,  vigorous,  and  unaffected  in  execution.  Almost  on  a 
level  with  them  may  be  placed  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Curteis,  their  daughter  Florelle,  and  Mrs.  Cassilys,  Marcella’s 
mother,  -which  are  all  of  them  unpretentious  and  all  of  them 
good.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  J'air  and 
Free  there  is  a great  deal  of  cleverness.  The  author's  prose, 
however,  is  in  some  sort  a counterpart  of  her  talent.  It  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  ambitious  and  elaborate ; and  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  always  prose.  In  the  same  way,  the  talent  is  earnest 
and  deliberate  and  full  of  good  intentions ; but  it  is  apt  to 
blunder  and  fail,  and  to  be  merely  exaggerated  and  abnormal 
instead  of  natural  and  human.  In  its  loftiest  flights,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Marcella  and  Laurier  and  the  impossible  blackguard 
Keppel,  it  is  almost  always  strained  and  excessive,  and  it  is  very 
often  ridiculous.  In  its  lowlier  moods,  as  expressed  in  Theo 
Stryne  and  the  Curteises,  it  is  almost  always  successful,  and  it  is 
very  often  enjoyable  in  no  mean  degree.  The  moral  of  all  this 
woMd  seem  to  be  that  Fair  and  Free  would  have  been  a good  deal 
better  reading  and  a good  deal  better  art  had  its  intention  been  less 
ambitious,  and  its  significance  less  profound — had  the  heroine,  in 
fact,  been  not  Marcella  Cassilys,  but  Theo  Stryne, 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  ALABAMAN 

WE  have  read  Captain  Bulloch’s  memoirs  with  profound 
interest ; we  fear'that  that  interest  will  be  confined  to  a 
limited  circle  of  readers.  The  good  sense  and  good  faith  which 
restrained  him  from  publishing  at  an  earlier  period  the  narrative 
of  his  secret  services  to  the  Confederate  Government,  of  the  few 
successful  and  many  unsuccessful  efforts  made  to  fit  out  Con- 
federate cruisers  or  men-of-war  in  European  dockyards,  are 
equally  intelligible  and  honourable  to  him,  but  they  are,  we  fear, 
fatal  to  the  popularity  of  his  work.  Had  it  appeared  at  any  time 
•prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Geneva  arbiters,  it  would  have  been 
studied  with  eager  attention  by  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
English  politicians  anxious  to  understand  the  exact  truth  of  the 
storj"^,  the  exact  strength  and  weakness  of  their  country’s  case. 
Now  its  publication  can  injure  no  one,  can  benefit  no  one,  and  its 
interest  is  purely  historical.  Unfortunately,  the  issue  of  the 
American  Civil  War  was  so  decisive,  the  questions  on  which  the 
attention  of  the  great  majority  of  European  observers  was  con- 
centrated are  so  completely  dead  and  buried,  that  that,  which  for 
our  posterity  will  be  perhaps  the  most  thrilling  and  exciting  epi- 

* The  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe  ; or,  How  the 
Confederate  Cruisers  were  Equipped.  By  James  D.  Bulloch,  Naval  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe  during  the  Civil  War.  2 vols. 
London  ; Richard  Bentley  & Son. 


sode  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  almost  forgotten 
by  the  generation  which  watched  the  progress  of  the  struggle  with 
breathless  attention  and  passionate  sympathy  for  one  side  or  the 
other.  As  regards  his  English  proceedings.  Captain  Bulloch 
has  little  to  tell  us  which  is  absolutely  new,  little  which 
was  not  known  to  careful  inquirers  at  the  time  or  shortly 
afterwards.  On  all  points  but  one  his  arguments  are  con- 
clusive, his  facts  unquestionable ; but  that  one  is  unluckily 
the  critical  point  upon  which  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
and  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  really  turned.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  an  ollicial  so  experienced,  a statesman  so 
thoughtful,  an  historian  so  temperate  and  candid,  should  have  lost 
sight  of  the  very  lesson  taught  by  his  own  achievements — the 
vital  difference  between  a ship  fit  for  warlike  purposes,  if  not 
armed,  and  a cargo  of  guns  or  rifles.  The  latter  cannot,  the  former 
can,  be  rendered  effective  for  belligerent  purposes  without  being 
brought  into  belligerent  ports  ; and  therefore  the  ship  approaches, 
as  the  military  cargo  can  never  approach,  to  the  character  of  a 
hostile  expedition  having  its  real  basis  on  neutral  territory.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  view  of  j urists  or  statesmen  at  the  time  when 
the  Florida  and  Alahama  were  built  and  sent  out.  The  courts 
decided.  Ministers  declared,  that  an  unarmed  ship,  though  built 
evidently  for  warlike  and  not  commercial  objects,  was  a legitimate 
article  of  commerce.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
view  on  which  nearly  all  nations,  and  the  United  States  above  all, 
had  acted  down  to  that  time.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
United  States  fitted  out  privateers  in  French  ports,  manned  them 
there,  and  sent  them  to  cruise  against  British  commerce  without 
ever  having  entered  an  American  port.  At  a later  period  the 
American  Government  permitted  the  unrecognized  South  Ame- 
rican States  at  war  with  Spain  and  Portugal  to  make  similar  use 
of  its  Atlantic  ports.  But  the  American  Civil  War  first  afforded 
the  example  of  a blockaded  State  fitting  out  cruisers  exclusively  in 
foreign  countries,  and  waging  from  neutral  waters  a war  utterly 
destructive  of  its  antagonist’s  maritime  commerce.  It  is  creditable 
to  the  English  Government  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Seward’s  outrageous 
discourtesies  and  monstrous  pretensions — despite  his  ridiculous  re- 
petition of  a claim  on  which  his  own  Government  dared  not  act,  to 
regard  Confederate  cruisers  as  pirates,  despite  his  unmannerly  un- 
diplomatic language — it  perceived  at  once  the  injustice,  the  in- 
consistency with  the  principles  of  international  law,  of  a rule 
under  which  such  a result  was  possible.  According  to  American 
precedents  we  were  not  bound  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  and  arm- 
ing of  privateers.  According  to  the  view  accepted  at  first,  and 
justified  by  clear  rules  of  international  law  and  practice,  British 
subjects  were  entitled  to  sell  unarmed  ships  and  arms  to  the  Con- 
federate Government,  provided  that  the  two  were  not  combined 
within  British  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  furnish  forth  a warlike  expedi- 
tion. But  the  idea  imderlying  the  rule  was,  that  ships  and  arms 
should  be  sent  to  the  port  of  the  purchasing  Power,  and  there 
alone  combined.  When  it  was  found  that  a ship  of  war  could 
leave  Liverpool  unarmed,  that  a tender  with  arms  and  crew  could 
sail  from  Hartlepool,  and  that  the  former  could  receive  her  guns, 
her  ammunition,  her  coals,  in  some  place  practically  beyond 
civilized  jurisdiction,  it  became  evident  that  England,  if  no  one 
English  port,  was  made  the  real  basis  of  a naval  operation,  the 
starting-point  of  a belligerent  expedition ; and  that  if  no  fixed 
principle  of  law,  yet  unquestionably  that  which  ought  to  be  the 
law  of  nations,  was  thereby  violated.  This  is,  in  great  measure, 
the  explanation  of  that  inconsistency,  that  straining  of  municipal 
law,  with  which  Captain  Bulloch  naturally  reproaches  Lord 
Russell  and  the  then  Government  of  Great  Britain.  He 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  and  his  English  builders  and 
assistants  violated  no  English  statute,  no  accepted  code  of 
public  law.  He  shows  that  he  was  deceived  and  baffled  by  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Russell  and  all  English  authorities  laid 
down  general  principles  from  which  they  afterwards  departed  ; 
but  he  fails  to  perceive  that  his  own  successes  demonstrated  the 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  rules,  and  thereby  justified  a course 
which  was  substantially  neutral,  if  it  operated  very  harshly  against 
the  Confederate  States.  The  conduct  of  the  British  Government 
was  just  and  politic  ; but  unquestionably,  so  far  as  law  was 
strained  or  strict  neutrality  departed  from,  favour  was  shown  not 
to  the  Confederacy  but  to  the  Union. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  narrative,  certainly  the 
most  curious,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government.  Mr.  Seward  had  the  audacity  and  ingenuity  to 
quote  the  example  of  France  against  us  at  Geneva  ; but  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  only  when  the  Confederacy  was  totter- 
ing to  its  fall  was  the  neutrality  of  France  half  as  strict  as  that  of 
England.  The  French  law  against  foreign  enlistment  and  equip- 
ment of  ships  for  foreign  Powers  was  far  stricter  than  our  own; 
but  the  Imperial  Government  was  not  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the 
letter  of  the  law.  "W  hen  it  was  found  that  the  rams  built  by 
Messrs.  Laird  would  be  arrested,  they  were  transferred  to  a French 
firm,  on  the  promise  of  the  French  Government  that  they  should 
be  claimed  on  its  behalf.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  express 
though  secret  permission  of  the  Emperor  himself,  a French  ship- 
building firm — about  the  only  one  capable  of  such  an  operation — 
was  building  corvettes  and  ironclads  for  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. Unluckily  for  the  latter,  these  ships  did  not  approach 
completion  till  after  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  defeat 
at  Gettysburg  had  rendered  the  chances  of  the  Confederacy  prac- 
tically hopeless ; and  the  Emperor  absolutely  withdrew  his  promise. 
No  one  will  now  contend  that  either  France  or  England  should 
have  permitted  ironclad  rams,  capable,  without  a gun  and  almost 
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without  an  eifective  crew,  of  sinliing  nine  in  ten  of  the  armed 
blockading  yessels,  to  go  forth  even  to  a Confederate  port.  But 
so  long  as  there  was  a chance  that  England  might  he  induced  to 
join  in  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  France  was 
prepared,  as  England  never  was,  to  allow  these  dangerous  weapons 
of  war,  armed  with  cannon  as  well  as  with  their  formidable  beaks, 
to  sail  openly  from  her  ports.  Captain  Bulloch  bears  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  good  faith  of  all,  both  Englishmen  and  French- 
men, whom  he  employed.  Surrounded  and  harassed  by  Federal 
spies,  constantly  accused  by  the  affidavits  of  hired  witnesses,  whom 
Mr.  Adams  ought  to  have  known,  as  the  English  Government 
did  know,  to  be  proven  if  not  convicted  perjurers,  the  Confederate 
naval  agent  was  never  betrayed,  save  by  one  countryman  of  his 
own.  English  captains,  shipbuilders,  intermediaries  kept  faith 
with  him,  fulfilled  their  contracts,  executed  their  orders,  often  at 
great  personal  peril,  when  they  might  have  made  a large  profit,  in 
some  cases  a fortune,  by  betraying  their  employer.  The  Con- 
federate cause,  as  matter  of  fact,  commanded  an  enthusiastic 
loyalty,  both  from  Southerners  and  foreign  sympathizers,  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Pennsylvanian  and  other  Northern 
troops,  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  marched  away  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  music  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  on  the  plea  that 
their  term  of  enlistment  had  expired. 

Another  very  interesting  and  very  important  passage  relates  to 
the  probable  achievements  of  Alabamas — to  use  a name  which 
Captain  Semmes’s  exploits  have  made  generic — in  future  maritime 
wars.  Captain  Bulloch  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  overrate  the 
danger  to  our  own  commerce ; that  many  of  our  merchantmen, 
and  especially  our  mail  steamers,  could  beat  off  this  class  of 
enemies.  He  is  assuredly  right  in  holding  that  no  English 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Admiralty  would  show  the  utter  want  of 
tact  and  j udgment  displayed  by  Mr.  Gideon  Welles.  The  points 
at  which  the  Alabama  efl'ected  the  greatest  havoc  were  to  ocean- 
going merchant-vessels  what  Crewe  or  St.  Louis  are  to  the  rail- 
way systems  respectively  of  England  and  America — narrow  channels 
through  which  the  whole  traffic  of  certain  lines  must  pass,  at 
which  two  or  more  distinct  lines  met.  A couple  of  swift  cruisers 
like  the  Kearsarge  placed  at  each  of  these  points  would  have  para- 
lysed the  operations  of  Florida  and  the  Alabat?ia ; two  more 
sent  to  protect  the  great  Pacific  whaling  fleet  would  have  rendered 
the  cruise  of  the  Shenandoah  utterly  profitless.  These  facts  were 
known  beforehand  to  Captain  Bulloch  and  the  commanders  of  the 
cruisers  he  equipped  ; and  they  must  have  been  equally  well-known 
in  the  Navy  Office  at  Washington.  The  excuse  preferred  is  abso- 
lutely worthless.  The  enormous  resources  at  his  command  would 
have  enabled  Mr.  Welles  to  plkce  a dozen  cruisers  at  the  requisite 
points  without  interrupting  for  a moment  or  weakening  in  any 
perceptible  degree  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  or  the 
operations  of  Farragut,  Porter,  and  Dahlgren.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Kearsarge,  the  Federal  cruisers  were  in  no  hurry, 
it  would  seem,  to  encounter  their  rivals  on  the  open  sea.  Captain 
Collins,  instead  of  “ assassinating  ” the  Florida  in  a neutral  harbour 
in  direct  violation  of  a solemn  and  special  promise,  might  have 
caught  her  a few  miles  outside  and  destroyed  her  in  fair  fight. 
And  this  was  not  the  sole  occasion  on  which  Federal  vessels  of 
superior  strength  avoided  an  opportunity  of  action  with  the  vessels 
sent  forth  by  Captain  Bulloch.  No  such  slackness  is  to  be  expected 
from  English  commanders,  no  such  ignorance  or  neglect  of  critical 
points  from  the  English  Admiralty. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  nar- 
rative part  of  Captain  Bulloch’s  work,  thoroughly  readable  and 
often  exciting  or  amusing  as  it  is.  It  is  full  of  historical  and  of  personal 
interest,  and  contains  not  a little  information  at  once  curious  and 
valuable.  The  temper  in  which  it  is  told,  the  clearness  and  vigour 
of  the  style,  the  good  sense,  accuracy,  and  truthfulness,  the  anxiety 
to  be  just  to  adversaries  and  generous  to  friends,  displayed  on 
every  page,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  We  conclude  a necessarily 
inadequate  notice  by  quoting  certain  passages  to  which  a recent 
memorable  denial  has  given  a special  interest  and  historical  import- 
ance; which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  denial,  throw  a 
characteristic  light  upon  one  of  the  strangest  features  of  recent 
English  statesmanship.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  on  October  7,  1862  : — 
“Jefferson  Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an 
army;  they  are  making,  it  appears,  a navy,  and  they  have  made 

what  is  more  than  either — they  have  made  a nation We 

may  anticipate  with  certainty  the  success  of  the  Southern  States, 
so  far  as  regards  their  separation  from  the  North.”  And  again,  on 
June  30,  1863: — “ We  do  not  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the 
American  Union  by  force  is  attainable.  I believe  that  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country  is  unanimous  upon  that  subject — well, 

almost  unanimous I believe  that  the  public  opinion  of  this 

country  bears  very  strongly  on  another  matter  upon  which  we  have 
heard  much,  namely,  whether  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race 
is  an  object  that  can  be  legitimately  pursued  by  means  of  coercion 
and  bloodshed.  I do  not  believe  that  a more  fatal  error  was  ever 
committed  than  when  men  ....  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  race  was  to  be  sought  although  they 
could  only  travel  to  it  by  a sea  of  blood.  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  real  or  serious  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  this  contest  ” 
— namely,  the  victory  of  the  South. 


THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING 
CHRISTI.^N  KNOWLEDGE.. 

The  Society  seems  to  take  every  year  a wider  and  wider  view 
of  what  is  to  be  considered  “ Christian  knowledge.”  It  will 
soon  come  to  think  that  all  knowledge  is  Christian  which  is  not 
directly  opposed  to  Christianity.  Of  course  the  general  public  has 
no  reason  to  object.  The  Society  can  afi'ord  not  only  to  give  the 
best  price  to  authors,  but  also  to  give  the  reader  the  advantage  of 
extreme  cheapness.  It  is  no  business  of  the  reader’s  what  price 
the  author  gets  ; but  it  is  a fact  worth  mentioning,  especially  in 
the  face  of  the  complaints  at  present  so  universal  among  authors. 
The  authors  employed  by  the  Society  are  well  paid,  the  books  are 
issued  at  the  very  lowest  possible  price,  and  yet  the  profits  of  the 
publishing  business,  which  used  to  form  a very  precarious  source 
of  income — if  not  indeed  in  some  years  of  positive  loss — are 
mounting  up  year  by  year,  and,  according  to  the  late.st  report, 
come  to  very  near  jpool.  for  the  current  year,  and  add  very  sub- 
stantially to  the  general  funds.  The  books  before  us  this  year  are 
of  the  most  varied  character.  Sober,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
dry,  history ; novels  written  by  no  means  after  a French  model ; 
art  of  several  kinds  ; science,  including  philology  ; even  nursery 
picture-books  are  among  them  ; and  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
reviewer  is  to  select  the  works  best  worth  notice.  A great  many 
of  the  stories  are  by  authors  already  well  known  as  yearly  con- 
tributors to  this  class  of  literature,  and  it  will  be  best  perhaps  for 
our  present  purpose  to  mention  first  those  books  which  seem 
on  the  whole  to  present  new  features,  or  to  mark  a new  departure 
in  the  literature  of  Christian  knowledge.  Foremost  among  these 
is  a large  volume  of  Pictorial  Architecture  of  the  British  Isles, 
The  letterpress  is  by  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Bishop,  and  shows  a wfide- 
minded  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  with,  how- 
ever, something  more  than  a leaning  towards  Gothic.  His  criti- 
cism of  St.  Paul’s,  and  a very  curious  suggestion  that  the  present 
blind  windows  in  the  screen  above  the  side  aisles  should  be 
opened  into  galleries,  are  perhaps  a little  too  bold.  Mr.  Bishop 
reiterates  the  old  complaint  that  two  stories  appear  on  the  out- 
side and  but  one  within  ; but,  if  this  common  criticism  is  worth 
anything,  it  proves  too  much,  and  applies  to  many  admirable 
buildings  as  well  as  to  St.  Paul’s.  Gibbs’s  charming  little  church 
of  St.  Mary-le- Strand  and  Inigo  Jones’s  Whitehall  Chapel  are 
examples  of  the  same  fault,  if  it  be  a fault.  Among  the  illustra- 
tions is  a very  fine  view  of  the  dome  from  one  of  the  round 
windows  of  the  northern  campanile,  which  bears  the  well-known 
initials  of  Mr.  Brewer,  and  is  well  worthy  of  that  artist.  There 
are  many  other  beautiful  drawings,  among  which  are  several  of 
the  new  Law  Courts,  and  some  particularly  pleasing  views  of 
Hatfield,  Burghley,  and  other  domestic  buildings  ; but  the  larger 
number  of  cuts  represent  examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Even  the  new  Natural  History  Museum  is  made  picturesque.  On 
the  whole,  this  is  a very  pretty  and  attractive  book,  and  we  might 
easily  linger  over  it. 

Science  is  chiefly  represented  by  a little  volume  on  Optics.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  and  is  a very  stxj- 
cessful  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  without  the  help  of  mathe- 
matics. The  use  of  such  attempts  is  doubtful,  and  Mr.  Webb’s 
chief  difficulty  is  with  those  parts  of  his  subject  which  with 
mathematics  are  the  most  easy  of  demonstration;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  diagrams  are  really  quite  as  purely 
mathematical  as  those  of  an  ordinary  Euclid.  The  pages  which 
describe  telescopes  are  a model  of  clearness  and  simplicity.  Mr, 
Webb’s  style  is  familiar  and  interesting  ; and,  on  the  whole,  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  by  his  little  book  is,  briefly,  that  it 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  the  omitted  mathematics,  but 
is  nevertheless  very  instructive  and  pleasant  to  read. 

A very  out-of-the-way  subject  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Morfill.  His  book  is  simply  entitled  Slavonic  Literature.  To 
many  readers  this  will  be  the  first  intimation  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  existence.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Morfill  remarks,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  language  relating  to  this  subject,  except  a book 
published  in  New  York  in  1850,  which  is  now  out  of  date.  Tliere 
is  a Russian  history  of  Slavonic  literature  which  Mr.  Morfill  has 
found  very  useful.  He  has  endeavoured  to  spell  the  proper  names 
of  those  Slavonic  nations  which  use  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  on  a 
settled  plan.  At  present,  as  he  says,  the  same  person  is  frequently 
found  writing  “ Gortchakoff”  and  Woronzow,”  though  the  ter- 
mination is  identical  in  both.  The  languages  of  which  Mr. 
Morfill  treats  are  those  of  Russia,  Croatia,  Carniola,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  Slavonic  countries.  Considered  as  a 
family,  these  languages  are  all  in  a highly  inflected  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Bulgarian,  which  has  lost  almost  all  traces  of  the  ter- 
minations which  mark  the  seven  cases  and  the  genders.  As  in 
Latin,  there  is  no  article ; but,  under  German  influence,  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  is  sometimes  used  for  it.  In  two  of  the 
dialects  the  dual  is  retained,  but  most  of  the  Slavonic  languages 
have  lost  it.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  these  lan- 
guages is  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  verb,  which  under- 
goes what  Mr.  Morfill  terms  a “ number  of  aspects.”  What  is 
but  a casual  modification  in  other  languages  is  developed  into  a 
system  in  Slavonic,  and  minute  shades  of  meaning  are  expressed  to 
the  despair  of  translators.  There  are  two  forms  of  alphabet,  both 
derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Persian 
letters  being  admitted  to  express  sounds  of  which  the  Greek  was 
incapable.  The  Cyrillic  was  invented,  according  to  most  autho- 
I rities,  by  St.  Cyril ; and  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  Glagolitic 
I alphabet  was  invented  by  no  less  a person  than  St.  Jerome.  Both 
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these  ideas  have  of  late  been  combatted,  and  the  eminent  Bohemian 
scholar  Scbafarik  held  that  the  Glagolitic  alphabet  was  invented 
by  Cyril,  and  the  Cyrillic  by  Methodius.  The  two  are  certainly 
connected,  and  are  derived,  the  Cyrillic  from  uncial  Greek,  and 
the  Glagolitic  from  cursive.  The  Cyrillic  is  used  in  Bussia, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  Glagolitic  is  now  only  employed  by 
the  Croats  in  their  religious  books,  as  we  so  long  employed  black- 
letter.  We  cannot  go  at  greater  length  into  the  merits  of  this 
valuable  book,  which  contains  some  most  interesting  specimens  of 
Servian  and  Bulgarian  ballads. 

Mr.  Kaufmann’s  Socialism  and  Communism  in  their  Practical 
Application  is  another  book  of  very  serious  purpose.  It  com- 
mences with  a view  of  Eoinan  civilized  society  at  the  time  of  the 
dawn  of  Christianity,  and  describes  the  Comnxunism  of  the  early 
Christians  as  a reaction  against  the  selfishness  of  the  wealthy 
upper  classes.  The  second  chapter  treats  of  monastic  life  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  followed  by  chapters  on  Pre-Reformation 
Socialisms,  the  Hussites,  the  Moravians,  the  Christian  Republic  at 
Paraguay,  Communistic  Societies  in  America,  “ Social  Palaces,” 
and  “ Colleges  of  Industry.”  Altogether  this  is  likely  to  prove  a 
very  useful  introduction  to  a difficult  and  little  understood  subject. 

Under  the  heading  Heroes  of  Literature — 'English  Poets,  Mr. 
John  Dennis  has  contrived  to  boil  down  into  a single  volume 
biographical  particulars,  critical  notices,  and  selected  specimens  of 
no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  different  poets,  from  Spenser  to  Keble. 
The  object  of  the  book,  which  is,  by  the  way,  very  entertaining,  is 
“ to  give  brief  biographies  of  illustrious  English  poets,  and  such  a 
sketch  of  their  works  as  may  attract  young  readers  to  a study  the 
delight  in  which  must  grow  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge.”  Mr. 
Dennis  has  fully  succeeded  in  attaining  this  object.  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  the  book.  We  can  only  suggest  that  Mr.  Dennis 
should  follow  this  volume  with  a companion,  containing  a com- 
plete series  of  specimens  and  perhaps  a sketch  of  prosody,  a subject 
but  too  little  understood.  We  notice  one  or  two  expressions 
which  may  be  amended  in  future  editions.  Thus  at  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  xii.  we  are  told  that  “ Cowper  and  Burns  were  con- 
temporaries, and  although  there  was  a great  gulf  of  years  between 
them,  the  poems  by  which  both  are  remembered  were  published 
nearly  at  the  same  time.”  We  fail  to  understand  how  Cowper 
and  Burns  were  at  once  *'  contemporaries  ” and  had  also  " a great 
gulf  of  years  between  them.”  Perhaps  for  “ them  ” we  should 
read  “ their  respective  ages.”  At  p.  299,  Mr.  Humphrey  Ward  is 
invested  with  the  title  of  “ Professor.”  Mr.  Dennis  very  rightly 
gives  Collins  a more  prominent  place  than  he  is  accustomed  to 
occupy,  and  q^uotes  his  exquisite  ode : — 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  brawling  springs, 

Thy  springs  and  dying  gales. 

And  the  little  elegy: — 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 

By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blessed  ? 

There  are  two  new  volumes  of  the  series  of  Fathers  for  English' 
Readers.  The  first  is  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  by  Dr.  Cazenove,  the  Chancellor  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral 
at  Edinburgh.  The  work  of  Hilary  in  combatting  Arianism  is 
made  the  theme  for  a very  powerful  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine.  The  story  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  is  especially 
well  suited  for  modern  readers,  and  is  more  interesting  than  many 
a tale.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  volume  is  that  it 
is  too  short.  It  ends  with  an  excellent  index.  St.  John  of 
Damascus,  whom,  perhaps,  most  of  us  would  call  St.  John 
Damascene,  is  the  subject  of  another  volume  of  this  series,  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Lupton,  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  The  ease  of  style 
with  which  it  is  written  makes  it  pleasant  reading,  in  spite  of  the 
recondite  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  contents.  St.  John 
Damascene  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  a hymn-writer,  though 
his  Fms  Scientice  is  a philosophical  and  religious  work,  and  Mr. 
Lupton  devotes  a long  chapter  to  his  sermons.  The  subject  of 
early  Greek  hymnology  occupied  the  late  Dr.  Neale  to  such  good 
purpose  that  Mr.  Lupton  is  forced  to  consult  him  almost  ex- 
clusively in  that  part  of  his  work  ; but  he  has  added  two  hymns, 
translated  by  himself  into  English  rhyming  verse,  which  may  be 
highly  commended.  Altogether,  if  the  life  of  a divine  of  the 
eighth  century  can  be  made  interesting  to  readers  of  the  nine- 
teenth, Mr.  Lupton  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success.  Another 
historical  work  is  jE’nrf?/  Chronicles  of  Italy,  z.  fascinating  subject 
well  treated  by  Signor  Ugo  Balzani.  It  is  written  in  excellent 
English,  and  comprises  numerous  translations  from  the  chroniclers 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian.  “ These  passages,”  says  the  author, 
“ have  been  translated  by  my  wife,  who  has  also  given  its 
English  garb  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  sharing  with  me  the 
labour  and  interest  of  compilation.”  The  result  of  the  partner- 
ship is  most  satisfactory,  the  traces  of  translation  which  mar  so 
many  books  having  been  carefully  wiped  off.  The  theme  is 
in  itself  so  well  worthy  of  study  and  full  of  interest  that  we 
naturally  expect  a great  deal.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  reader  will  be  disappointed.  Signor  Balzani  begins  with 
Cassiodorus  and  the  Goths,  and  goes  on  to  Gregory  and  the 
Lombards,  to  Johannes  Diaconus  and  the  Venetians,  to  the  re- 
naissance of  letters  in  the  monasteries,  and  to  the  new  phases  of 
thought  awakened  after  the  twelfth  century,  ending  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  index  is  hardly  full  enough, 
consisting,  like  that  of  Mr.  Dennis,  of  names  only. 

Mr.  William  Beresford,  vicar  of  St.  Luke’s,  Leek,  contributes  to 


the  series  of  Diocesan  Histories  a very  carefully  compiled,  but 
somewhat  dry,  account  of  Lichfield.  A map  of  the  diocese  at  dif- 
ferent periods  might  employ  the  reader  a whole  day.  The  old 
spelling  of  names  from  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry  VIII. 
adds  to  the  interest,  but  also  to  the  difficulties,  of  the  student  of 
this  very  curious  and  valuable  map.  We  regret  to  find  that  Mr. 
Beresford  can  give  very  little  explanation  of  the  singular  name, 
and  the  “ various  martyrs  in  divers  manners  massacred,’’  who 
figure  in  the  herald’s  blazon  of  the  Lichfield  arms,  are  not  identi- 
fied. Mr.  Beresford  assumes  that  the  Council  of  1785  was  held  at 
Chelsea.  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  book  relates 
to  the  beginnings  of  Manchester.  Thomas  de  la  W an*  was  rector 
in  1399,  when  he  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  family  peerage,  and, 
being  a priest,  was  summoned  with  the  unusual  form  “ Magister 
Thomas  de  la  Warr.”  The  present  holder  of  the  title  is  in  orders, 
we  believe.  W^as  he  summoned  to  Parliament  as  “Master”? 
Lord  de  la  Warr  of  Manchester  spent  his  wealth  on  found- 
ing and  endowing  what  is  now  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
new  see.  A small  volume  of  fifty-five  pages  is  devoted  by 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  to  a Peview  of  Hume  and  Huxley  on 
Miracles.  Sir  Edmund’s  trenchant  style  is  hardly  fitted  for 
this  kind  of  controversy.  It  is  more  calculated  to  offend  the 
adversary  and  amuse  the  bystander  than  to  convince  any  one. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  doubt  the  advisableness  of  issuing  such 
tracts  as  this.  The  old  story  of  the  clergyman  who  preached 
a sermon  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  who  thereby 
for  the  first  time  suggested  doubts  to  a rural  congregation,  is  in 
point.  Sir  E.  Beckett’s  pamphlet  will  reach  many  who  have  no 
doubts  about  miracles,  and  who  have  never  heard  of  Hume  and 
seldom  of  Mr.  Huxley.  The  Society  publishes  a cheap  little 
magazine  entitled  The  Dawn  of  Day,  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known  and,  we  may  add,  to  be  better  printed  and  illustrated.  The 
“ Short  Sermons”  are  excellent,  and  should  convey  a gentle  hint 
to  some  preachers.  Before  we  go  on  to  notice  the  story-books  of 
the  Society  we  must  pause  to  mention  Mrs.  Lewis’s  excellent 
Directions  for  Knitting  Socks  and  Stockings,  which  deserves  to 
have  a wide  circulation  in  schools  and  homes  ; and  a pamphlet  of 
advice  to  emigrants,  one  of  a series  of  Colonists'  Handbooks,  which 
seems  to  be  exceedingly  well  done  and  uselul.  It  relates  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  a map. 

We  now  approach  a great  pile  of  story-books.  The  fecundity  of 
the  Society  in  this  respect  is  well  known.  A selection  only  is  before 
us,  yet  it  comprises  more  than  a score  of  volumes.  They  present  a 
particularly  gay  and  attractive  appearance,  on  account  of  the  very 
successful  efforts  to  beautify  the  bindings  which  have  been  made 
this  year.  Some  are  decorated  with  ferns,  some  with  yellow  gorse 
flowers,  and  one  series  has  a fan  for  its  distinguishing  mark.  The 
colours  are  generally  good,  but  some  of  the  blues  are  rather  staring. 
After  all,  a gay  binding  is  put  on  a book  in  order  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  it  would  be  hypercriticism  to  find  fault  on  that  account. 
There  is  an  improvement  in  the  illustrations,  though  in  one  or  two 
cases  there  has  been  some  very  slashing  treatment  of  a drawing  by 
the  wood-engraver.  Mr.  Gordon  Browne’s  work  deserved  better 
cutting  than  it  has  received  in  the  frontispiece  of  Miss  July,  as 
we  may  see  by  comparing  it  with  the  other  illustrations.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  cuts  in  MissEsmd  Stuart's  Xm,  only  that  in  this 
case  all  the  pictures  have  suffered  alike,  and  we  have  no  idea  given 
us  as  to  whether  Mr.  Alfred  Pearse’s  work  is  better  or  worse  than 
that  of  Mr.  Browne.  A third  artist,  Mr.  Rose,  has  been  better 
treated  in  Olive  Smith,  the  engraver  being  Mr.  Cutts.  We  cannot 
say  who  is  in  fault  in  A Story  for  the  Schoolroom.  The  artist  is 
Mr.  Stanley  Berkley,  according  to  the  title-page,  and  we  cannot 
find  any  mention  of  the  engraver ; but  the  three  pictures  which 
the  book  contains  are  simply  grotesque.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Dadd’s  illustrations  of  Lucile  are  very  pretty,  and  worthy  of  the 
very  pretty  story  by  Miss  Davison.  We  have  already  praised  the 
beautiful  engravings  which  illustrate  Mr.  Bishop’s  book  on  archi- 
tecture, and  which  show  that  the  Society  is  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  marching  with  the  times,  and  giving  more  attention  to  its  art 
department. 

Among  all  the  illustrated  books  we  are  disposed  to  place  fore- 
most one  of  the  smallest.  Jackanapes  is,  in  spite  of  its  title,  a 
somewhat  tragical  story  of  soldier  life,  written  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  result  of  such  collaboration  is  simply  charming.  The 
grey  goose,  and  the  officer  in  his  old-fashioned  uniform,  and 
Jackanapes  telling  his  grandfather  how  he  had  laid  out  2S. 
at  the  fair,  and  how  he  had  since  saved  2,d.  towards  the  15^. 
requisite  for  the  purchase  of  a pony — we  should  have  to  tell  the 
story,  and  enumerate  all  the  cuts,  to  give  an  idea  of  this  delightful 
little  book.  Next  in  order  is  Miss  Lyster’s  Txco  Old  Maids.  It 
is  a distinct  advance  upon  anything  we  have  seen  before  by  the 
same  author.  The  two  sisters  who  give  the  title  to  the  book,  with 
their  simple  piety,  their  art,  their  contrasted  impulses,  and  the 
common  sense  which  results  from  this  union  of  qualities,  are  well 
described,  and  seem  to  be  living  and  thinking  beings  rather  than 
mere  puppets  on  which  to  hang  a story.  Their  step-sister, 
Rosalind,  is  more  like  an  invention.  She  is  very  consistent  in 
her  selfishness  and  vanity,  and,  though  not  quite  impossible,  is  an 
improbable  character,  and  most  difficult  to  work  out.  Yet  Miss 
Lyster  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in  the  ambitious  attempt.  The 
book  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a novel ; and  the  moral — for 
there  is  one — is  not  more  forcibly  pointed  than  in  many  another 
novel ; but  it  is  pointed  in  such  a way  as  to  become  part  of  the 
book,  which  may  therefore  be  recommended  as  wholesome  reading. 
Home  and  School  is  a tale  for  schoolgu’ls ; and,  after  reading  it, 
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we  can  only  say  that  Miss  Bramston  succeeds  better  when  she 
addresses  hoys.  Paths  in  the  Great  Waters  is  a title  calculated  to 
injure  a very  good  book.  But  it  is  amply  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  “ a tale  wherein  is  comprised  a record  of  Virginia’s 
early  troubles,  together  with  the  true  history  of  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Islands.”  Such  is  the  happy  theme  of  Mr.  Edward 
Newenham  Hoare’s  work,  and  he  has  used  it  well.  Mr.  Sadleir 
has  chosen  a better  title  for  another  book  of  adventure.  Pirate’s 
Creek  speaks  for  itself.  Here,  of  course,  we  look  for  hurricanes 
and  privateers,  for  long  yarns  and  Spanish  gold,  for  lagoons  and 
rescues,  and  we  get  them  all.  Mr.  Sadleir,  in  his  many  boys' 
books,  has  written  nothing  more  thrilling  than  some  passages 
in  Pirate's  Creek.  Miss  July  is  by  the  author  of  Our  ValLy, 
and  is  a healthy,  pleasant  story,  of  the  useful  life  of  a vicar’s 
daughter.  We  Little  Ones,  by  L.  H.  Apaque,  is  a story  of 
nursery  life,  and  is  in  good  large  type  and  easy  words.  It 
is  bright  and  amusing,  and  should  be  welcome  among  children, 
as  it  is  free  from  the  hidden  morals  and  symbolism  in  general 
which  most  children  detest.  We  can  only  enumerate  by  name, 
as  generally  up  to  the  high  level  of  this  class  of  literature 
published  % the  S.P.C.K.,  a number  of  minor  stories,  among 
which  we  would  particularly  recommend  Kate  Temple’s  Mate,  by 
the  author  of  Harriet's  Mistakes,  and  worthy  of  the  writer ; The 
First  Offence,  by  Ruth  Lamb,  a somewhat  improbable  story,  well 
told ; Carl  Forrest’s  Faith,  by  Mary  Linskill,  an  affecting  story, 
founded  on  the  early  life  of  Ole  Bull,  the  famous  Norwegian 
violinist ; and  A Valley  of  Diamonds,  by  Crona  Temple,  a very 
sensational  tale.  Miss  Helen  Shipton  has  endeavoured,  with  con- 
siderable success,  to  delineate  a workman’s  life  in  A Six  Months’ 
Friend;  and  the  illustrations,  which  are  signed  W.  J.  M.,  and  are 
engraved  by  Mr.  Cutts,  are  all,  except  the  frontispiece,  very  good, 
especially  a little  view  of  a winding  road  on  the  second  page. 
The  Lady  of  St.  Ouen,  by  S.  M.  Sitwell,  is  an  historical  tale  of 
the  days  of  King  John  ; Under  Canvas  is  the  story  of  a lost 
girl  found ; A Tale  of  the  Fifteen  is  vividly  told  ; Felix  Morton 
contains  a rescue  from  a fire ; there  are  several  little  volumes  of 
short  stories,  and  two  or  three  translations  liom  the  German. 
We  may  conclude  with  a word  of  praise  for  a diverting  little  book, 
with  an  illustration  by  W.  J.  M..  entitled  A Pair  of  Them ; or. 
One  Day's  Alischief. 


POE’S  EAVEN  ILLUSTRATED.* 

Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Edgar  Poe’s  rhetorical 
masterpiece  saw  the  light,  and  its  popularity,  instead  of 
declining,  seems  to  be  still  on  the  advance.  In  spite  of  its  manifest 
faults,  in  spite  of  the  glacial  disapproval  of  successive  generations 
of  Boston  critics.  The  Raven  remains  not  merely  an  interesting  and 
vital  work,  but  the  most  original  and  striking  piece  of  poetry  yet 
produced  in  America.  The  Thanatopsis  of  Bryant,  the  best 
sonnets  of  Longfellow,  nay  even  certain  of  Poe’s  own  lju'ics,  may 
be  finer  in  their  touch,  more  scholarly,  more  delicate  ; but  none  has 
the  same  peculiar  quality  of  newness,  the  same  command  over  the 
attention  of  all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  a poem  which  has  been 
successful,  like  a much  higher  effort,  Gray’s  Fleyy,  from  the 
moment  of  its  appearance.  It  was  first  printed  in  Colton's  American 
Review  for  February  1845,  over  the  signature  “Quarles”;  but 
Poe  had  already  acknowledged  a variety  of  poems  in  his  peculiar 
style,  and  was  detected  at  once  under  the  thin  disguise.  The 
Raven  formed,  in  fact,  the  corner-stone  of  that  poetical  edifice 
which  Poe  had  for  a long  time  past  been  silently  raising,  and  it 
was  the  latest  in  point  of  date,  though  the  earliest  in  position, 
of  the  pieces  which  he  then  immediately  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Raven,  and  other  Poems;  and  after  this  time  he  produced 
little,  except  “ Ulalume,”  which  bore  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar 
style.  In  a very  interesting  and  graceful  essay,  by  which  Mr. 
Stedman  introduces  the  volume  which  stands  first  on  our  list, 
he  sums  up  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  genesis  of  this 
poem ; but  he  hardly  seems  to  us  to  take  note  of  the  maturity 
of  Poe’s  mind  at  the  date  of  its  composition.  At  all  times  a 
careful  and  even  too  conscious  artist,  Poe,  in  1845,  was  in 
possession  of  all  the  technical  secrets  of  success  in  • literature, 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  his  ear  should  be  led  uninten- 
tionally captive.  Mr.  Stedman  quotes  some  verses  by  a writer 
of  the  name  of  Pike,  whom  he  calls  “the  half-Greek,  half- 
frontiersman poet  of  Arkansas,”  and  he  thinks  that  Poe  may  have 
unintentionally  caught  the  rhythm  of  his  Raven  from  these. 
The  hopeless  absence  of  anything  like  bibliography  from  Mr. 
Ingram’s  pretentious  edition  of  Poe’s  works  makes  it  difficult  for 
us  to  say  whether  or  not  the  “ Chapter  on  Autography  ” was 
written  before  1845  ; but,  at  all  events,  in  the  few  lines  which  Poe 
dedicates  there  to  Pike,  he  not  only  does  not  mention  “ Isidore,” 
which  appeared,  according  to  Mr.  Stedman,  in  1843,  but  he 
distinctly  says  that  he  believes  Pike  to  have  written  nothing  since 
1834.  We  cannot  ourselves  see  any  resemblance  between  the  two 
pieces  ; the  rhythm  is  totally  distinct,  and  the  style  of  the  earlier 
writer  is  as  ffat  and  commonplace  as  that  of  Poe  is  sharp  and 

* The  Raven.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dord. 
With  a Comment  upon  the  poem  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 

The  Raven.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Illustrated  by  W.  L.  Taylor. 
London  : GrifiSth  & Parian.  1883. 

Le  Corheau.  Poeme  par  Edgar  Poe.  Traduction  fran(;aise  de  Stephane 
MuUarmc.  Avec  illustrations  par  Edouard  Manet.  Paris:  Richard 
Leschide.  1875. 


striking.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stedman  is  certainly  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  Poe  deliberately  imitated  the  movement  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  (then  Miss  Barrett’s)  “ Conclusion  ” of  Lady 
Geraldine’s  Courtship. 

It  is  strange  that  this  poem  of  The  Raven,  with  its  vivid 
rhetorical  and  metrical  effects,  its  appeal  to  spiritual  terror  and 
pain,  should  be  selected  as  a favourite  subject  for  illustration.  It 
might,  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  universally  avoided  as  sin- 
gularly unfitted  for  pictorial  representation.  There  is  a bust  of 
Pallas  in  it,  and  a bird ; a distressed  poet  and  a silken  curtain, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  one  picture  of  these 
objects  in  combination  should  be  attempted  by  an  artist  in  love 
with  the  melodramatic.  But  that  a whole  series  of  designs 
in  illustration  of  a tempest  of  the  soul  should  appear  to  any 
draughtsman  as  being  within  the  range  of  what  is  possible, 
this  is  very  strange.  Although  the  imagery  in  Poe’s  poems  is 
particularly  bold  and  vivacious,  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  lend 
themselves  in  any  great  degree  to  artistic  expression.  It  would 
be,  easy  to  draw  a Haunted  Palace,  but  impossible  to  interpret 
more  fully  or  to  do  otherwise  than  disguise  the  strange  human 
phantasy  that  underlies  the  poem  of  that  name.  The  shadowy 
dream-forms  of  “ Ulalume  ” enchant  us  in  the  verse ; but  how 
silly  would  be  a substantial  group  of  a young  man  walking  in  an 
alley  with  Psyche,  his  Soul,  and  “conquering  her  scruples  and 
gloom  ” by  asking  her  an  architectural  conundrum  ? In  the 
same  way,  no  conceivable  art,  the  most  imaginative  that  has  ever 
existed,  could  translate  into  black  and  white  the  evanescent  and 
phantasmal  charm  of  “ Eldorado,”  or  of  “ The  Sleeper,”  or  of  the 
“ City  in  the  Sea.” 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  view  is  not  shared  by  th& 
artists ; for  there  is  perhaps  no  poem  of  recent  times,  except  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Princess,  which  has  attracted  so  many  pencils  to  its  ser- 
vice as  The  Raven  of  Poe.  It  appears  that  it  was  the  last  work  in 
literature  on  which  G ustave  Bore  expended  his  rich  fancy ; and, 
as  we  receive  the  handsome  folio  which  contains  his  designs,  a 
more  modest  edition  of  the  poem,  with  drawings  from  another 
hand,  is  placed  on  our  table.  We  have  united  with  these  two 
volumes,  as  the  subject  of  our  examination,  the  very  striking  edition 
of  Le  Corheau,  published  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Edouard  Manet, 
the  high-priest  of  the  Lmpressionistes — a book  which,  from  the 
expensive  and  limited  form  in  which  it  was  produced,  is  too  little 
known  in  England,  When  this  book  was  first  published,  it  was 
received  with  shouts  of  ridicule.  The  quieting  hand  of  death, 
w'hich  takes  the  sting  out  of  all  intellectual  contentions,  has  stilled 
the  controversy  which  raged  so  long  over  the  pretensions  of 
Edouard  Manet.  For  good  or  for  evil,  he  was  a power  in  art 
which  we  must  take  into  consideration ; and  now  that  both  he 
and  Dor4,  the  much-ridiculed  and  the  much-lauded  artist,  stand 
alike  before  the  bar  of  posterity,  we  find  ourselves  able  to  weigE 
their  claims  to  consideration  more  calmly  than  when  they  were 
both  alive.  Manet,  then,  be  it  said  at  once,  had  certain  intuitions 
which  Bore,  with  all  his  talent,  lacked.  In  the  first  place,  Manet 
saw  that  Poe's  poem,  dealing  as  it  does  entirely  with  rhetorical 
and  spiritual  ideas,  would  not  bear  more  than  four  illustrations ; 
and  he  confined  himself  to  that  number.  Bord,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  his  impulsive  and  careless  fecundity,  was  ready  to  illus- 
trate each  phrase  of  the  poem,  and  has  actually  left  us  no  less 
than  twenty-six  full-page  plates.  Manet,  again,  perceived  that  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  attempt  to  render  in  bodily  form  the  shape- 
less visions  which  throng  upon  the  brain  of  the  bereaved  man.  He 
gives  us  but  four  scenes.  In  the  first,  the  student  is  seated  at  a 
table,  and  the  light  of  his  lamp  makes  aa  island  of  brilliant  white- 
ness in  a sea  of  gloom.  In  the  next,  the  haggard  man  stands  at 
the  window  gazing  out,  and  the  raven  rushes  in.  In  the  third  we 
see  his  head  only,  as  he  gazes  upwards  at  the  bust ; and  here 
Manet’s  inspiration  broke  down.  The  fourth  picture  is  a mere 
piece  of  gratuitous  impressionist  impudence ; we  have  nothing 
given  us  but  an  empty  arm-chair  and  the  shadow  of  the  biist. 
There  are,  moreover,  two  clever  designs — one  of  a raven’s  head, 
the  other  of  a raven  poised  on  outspread  wings.  The  style  of  all 
these  is  rough  in  the  extreme.  They  are  very  little  more  than 
the  shorthand  notes  of  an  artist,  rapidly  jotted  down.  They 
represent  exactly  enough  what  it  was  in  Manet’s  work  which 
drove,  not  only  the  Philistines,  but  real  students  and  fellow-artists, 
to  a denial  of  anything  like  talent  in  him.  But  this  was  a mistake ; 
these  designs  brim  over  with  talent.  The  way  in  which  the  lamp- 
light fioods  the  table  and  the  poet’s  head  in  the  first  plate,  not 
with  timid  lines  or  dots,  but  with  a veritable  deluge  of  illumina- 
tion ; or  the  way  in  which  the  foreshortened  head  in  the  third 
plate  is  connected,  by  sheer  force  of  expression,  with  the  bust  and 
the  bird  far  above  it — these  are  examples  of  genuine  talent. 

We  do  not  think  that  BoriS  was,  on  the  whole,  at  his 
best  in  this  his  latest  work  of  illustration.  Bor6  was  happiest 
in  purely  grotesque  and  grimly  fantastic  design,  and  he  had 
two  sides  to  his  talent,  one  of  which  is  typically  represented; 
by  his  illustrations  to  the  Contes  Drolatiques,  and  the  other 
by  those  to  Milton  and  the  Bible.  Curiously  enough,  the  first 
great  shock  which  his  reputation  received  in  England  was  the 
attack  of  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  side  where  Bore  really  was  an  im- 
portant artist.  The  great  critic  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Bixon  indubitably  did  a great  deal  to  shake  the  faith 
of  the  English  philistine  in  his  favourite  illustrator.  But  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  attack  was  made  not,  where  it  might  most  legitimately 
have  been  made,  on  the  Bor4  of  the  Milton,  but  on  the  Bord 
of  those  droll  and  pantagruelistic  designs  in  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a master.  The  edition  of  The  Raven  now 
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before  us  is  very  interesting  in  this  respect.  It  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  all  the  varieties  of  Dore’s  talent  in  draughts- 
manship, and  the  fact  that  the  plates  happen  to  he  engraved  by 
the  best  engravers  of  the  new  American  school,  whose  aim  is  to 
let  the  draughtsman  speak  for  himself  as  plainly  as  possibly,  gives 
us  an  unrivalled  opportunity  of  examining  Dord’s  method.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  think  that  the  French  artist  would  have  thanked  his 
American  interpreters  for  their  conscientiousness  in  all  cases. 
The  old  tradition  that  the  engraver  corrected  little  mistakes  is  quite 
exploded  here.  “ What  should  we  do  without  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  who 
sets  all  our  drawing  right  for  us  ?”  said  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds ; but 
Mr.  W.  Zimmermann,  who  has  engraved  the  plate  called  “ Sorrow 
for  the  Lost  Lenore,”  has  not  understood  his  duty  in  that  way_ ; 
he  has  not  merely  given  Dor6’s  lines  with  most  scrupulous  exacti- 
tude, hut  he  has  reproduced  some  erroneous  perspective  which 
Dor<5  did  not  take  the  trouble  completely  to  erase.  The  reverence 
for  the  design  tells  both  ways,  as  in  the  plate  called  “ In  the 
distant  Aidenn,”  where,  if  Mr.  King,  the  engraver,  has  been  unkind 
to  Dor6  in  leaving  his  figures  merely  scribbled  in  with  a rapid 
stroke  of  the  crayon,  he  has  given  the  delicate  misty  effect  of  the 
trees  against  the  sky  exactly  as  Dord  rubbed  it  in. 

If  these  plates  were  preserved  to  a future  age  which  had 
entirely  lost  the  text  of  Poe’s  poem,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  aid  in  its  reconstruction.  Much  that  is  vague,_  ghostly, 
and  spiritual  in  the  poem  becomes  bodily  and  concrete  in  Bore’s 
designs.  In  The  Raven  tbe  solitude  of  the  speaker  is  the  primary 
impression  we  receive.  His  very  wildness  of  utterance,  his  care- 
less display  of  hysterical  emotion,  are  due  to  the  sense  of  his  lone- 
liness. Nobody  is  near  him,  nobody  will  ever  approach  him 
again,  and  he  may  rave  and  weep  without  shame.  Dor^  has 
absolutely  neglected  this  impression.  In  the  opening  scene, 
“ While  I pondered,  weak  and  weary,”  a female  head,  as  solid  as 
his  own,  nestles  by  the  student's  shoulder.  We  should  take  it  to 
be  that  of  a happy  wife,  watching  by  her  husband  while  he  sleeps. 
In  the  next,  “ It  was  in  the  bleak  December,”  where  the  horror- 
stricken  figure  of  the  man  is  powerfully  given,  the  design  is  com- 
pletely spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  a full-sized  female,  with 
■wings,  sleeping  on  a settee  in  the  foreground.  In  “ Eagerly  I 
wished  the  morrow,”  not  only  is  a life-sized  skeleton  reclining  by 
the  poet’s  arm-chair,  but  no  less  than  eight  ladies,  of  redundant 
physical  development,  gambol  behind  him.  In  “ Then  I opened 
wide  the  door,”  a very  effective  design  in  itself,  we  cannot 
resist  the  impr’ession  that  some  persons  who  are  seen  hiding 
behind  the  door  as  the  man  throws  it  open  have  been  playing 
him  a trick.  Of  course  Bore  meant  'them  to  represent  the 
phantoms  of  his  hopes ; but  they  do  not  look  like  phantoms ; 
nor  is  the  substantial  lady  who  appears  to  be  tickling  the  lobe  of 
his  ear  in  “ She  shall  press,  ah ! nevermore,”  the  least  in  the 
world  like  the  vision  which  the  bereaved  man  scarcely  dares  to 
recall  to  memory.  In  short,  in  many  of  his  attempts  to  render  the 
phantasmal  allusions  of  the  poem  the  artist  has  erred  in  attempting 
to  give  outline  and  bodily  presence  to  that  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  realize.  As  was  usual  with  him.  Bore  has  succeeded  best 
where  he  was  dealing  with  ideas  entirely  removed  from  human 
traditions  and  the  laws  of  physical  nature.  The  best  design  in 
The  Raven  is  “ Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared 
to  dream  before,”  where  he  represents  a great  luminous  sphere 
rolling  through  the  starry  void  of  night,  and  carrying  poised  upon 
its  upper  pole  the  grim  skeleton  of  Death,  robed  in  ample 
garments,  with  a vast  scythe  in  its  hand,  driving  the  Haven  forth 
from  its  presence.  Very  good  also  in  the  same  manner  is  the 
drawing  of  “ The  Night’s  Plutonian  Shore,”  a melancholy  sea, 
beating  with  phosphorescent  waves  under  a murky  sky,  a great 
house  with  red-lighted  windows  looming  high  up  in  the  distance. 
Very  effective,  too,  is  the  plate  which  gives  us  the  outside  of  the 
castle  in  which  the  bereaved  man  lives,  with  the  Raven  beating 
its  wings  against  the  closed  lattice. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Taylor’s  illustrations  are  said  to  be  “ drawn  and 
engraved  under  the  supervision  of  George  T.  Andrew,”  whatever 
that  means.  Both  names  are  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  one  fancies 
that  Mr.  Andrew  might  draw  his  own  illustrations.  They  are 
less  ambitious  than  Manet’s  or  Dora's,  but  careful  and  tasteful. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  drawing,  be  it  confessed,  is  often  a great  deal  more 
correct  than  Dore’s,  among  whose  virtues  precision  found  no  place. 
But  he  makes  the  same  vain  endeavour  to  represent  the  spiritual 
and  the  invisible.  His  designs  are  full  of  ghostly  floating  com- 
pany, and  the  poor  Raven  seems  to  have  sufl'ered  severely  from 
sheer  alarm.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only  reason  -w^e  can  And  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  that  his  tail  grows  longer  and  longer 
as  the  story  progresses. 


THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM.* 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Williams's  book  appeared  thirty-five 
years  ago.  In  1848  the  island  of  Hongkong  had  only  been 
in  our  hands  six  years,  and  the  five  Treaty  Ports  thrown  open  to 
our  trade  had  hardly  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
white  foreigner.  The  Emperor  had  not  given  up  his  claim  to 
vicegerency  over  mankind,  the  assumption  of  supremacy  over  tbe 
monarchs  and  people  of  other  countries,  not  merely  for  himself, 
but  fqr  his  subjects 'also.  Scarcely  a Chinaman  had  left  his  native 

* The  Middle  Kingdom.  By  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D.  London:  Allen 
A Co.  1883. 


land.  Now  the  number  of  ports  open  to  Western  commerce  has 
been  greatly  increased.  Europeans  are  at  liberty  to  travel  all 
over  the  country,  and  many  are  settled  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Flowery  Land.  The  English  town  in  Shanghai  is  lighted  up  by 
electricity.  The  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  are  established 
in  Peking,  and  present  their  letters  of  credence  in  the  presence  of 
the  Tan-yin  Fo-yeh,  the  Buddha  of  the  present  time,  on  a footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  “Son  of  Heaven.”  Thousands  ot 
Chinamen  from  the  Southern  provinces  have  emigrated,  not  only 
to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Indo-China,  Borneo,  Java,  the 
Malay  Straits,  and  India,  but  further  afield  to  America  and 
Australia.  The  Empire  has  even  gone  the  length  of  establishing 
its  foreign  relations  by  sending  accredited  envoys  to  the  kingdoms 
of  the  West.  Everything  has  been  done  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  put  an  end  to  the  old  stubborn  passivity  and  wake  up 
the  Celestial  from  his  long  repose  of  indolent  pride  and  exclusive- 
ness. It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  our  author’s 
revised  edition  would  reflect  all  these  outside  influences  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  country,  and  would  be,  in  fact, 
an  entirely  new  work.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  longer  by 
nearly  a third  of  its  former  size,  and  a great  part  has  been  entirely 
rewritten.  But  the  new  matter  incorporated  is  more  due  to  our 
increased  knowledge  of  the  country  than  to  any  radical  change  in 
the  country  itself.  The  long  geographical  isolation  of  China  has 
been  broken  into.  Our  former  information,  based  on  the  Chinese 
gazetteers  and  the  travels  of  old  adventurers,  has  been  corrected 
or  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  many  English,  Russian, 
and  German  explorers  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Similarly, 
the  greatly  increased  number  of  translations  and  text-books  which 
the  diligence  of  foreign  scholars  has  furnished  has  led  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  chapters  on  the  languages  and  the  literature.  The 
growing  commerce  and  the  intercourse  of  China  with  the  outer 
world  naturally  demanded  an  entirely  fresh  narrative.  All  this 
vast  mass  of  new  and  trustworthy  information  concerning  the 
Middle  Kingdom  Dr.  Williams  has  gathered  together  and  con- 
densed with  praiseworthy  diligence  and  ability,  and  the  result  is 
an  encyclopsedia  of  China  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. But  aU  that  relates  to  the  internal  and  social  features 
of  Chinese  life  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was.  The  laws  and 
their  administration  are  unaffected  by  contact  with  strangers  from 
the  outside  world.  The  arts,  industries,  domestic  life,  and  science 
remain  untouched  by  the  foreign  influences  which  were  expected 
to  work  so  mightily.  China  has  lost  her  proud  seclusion  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ; but  the  institutions  which  have  not  been 
changed  for  forty  centuries  are  not  so  easily  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  the  methods  of  a superior  race.  The  position  of  the 
country  has  tended  to  separate  the  Chinese  from  other  Asiatic 
races,  even  from  the  earliest  times.  The  four  Northern  provinces 
are  bounded  by  a desolate  region,  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a 
means  of  subsistence  to  a few  tribes  of  wandering  nomads.  They 
lie  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Central  Asia. 
Access  to  them  is  only  to  be  got  through  a few  passes,  leading  up 
five  or  six  thousand  feet  by  mountainous  defiles  to  the  bleak 
grassy  wastes  of  Gobi.  The  Great  Wall  was  built  to  prevent  the 
periodical  raids  of  the  nomad  wanderers  who  crossed  the  borders 
to  burn  and  ravage  the  districts  they  were  too  few  to  conquer  and 
too  ignorant  to  govern.  The  Scythians,  Huns,  Mongols,  and  Turks 
soon  found  it  was  easier  and  more  profitable  to  push  westward  \ 
and  China  therefore  remained  intact.  The  Western  frontiers  con- 
sist of  a tangle  of  hills,  too  wild  and  deserted  to  be  easily  crossed ; 
and  from  that  side  the  Celestials  have  always  been  unmolested. 
Till  the  introduction  of  steam  no  nation  had  fleets  powerful 
enough  to  attack  the  Middle  Kingdom  from  the  sea ; and  the 
country,  therefore,  suffered  a complete  geographical  isolation  tiU 
within  the  present  century.  The  result  appears  in  the  ideographic 
writing  which  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present  day.  Other 
nations,  such  as  the  Mexicans  and  Egyptians,  have  had  the 
same  symbolic  forms,  but  intercourse  with  nations  of  greater  in- 
telligence and  energy  led  them  to  give  up  or  alter  them.  But  the 
Chinese  never  had  any  cause  to  modify  the  result  of  indigenous 
ideas  and  habits.  At  thesame  time,  this  isolation  has  led  to  the 
vast  population  of  the  country.  This  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly 
over-estimated,  but  had  the  Chinese  been  forced  constantly  to 
defend  themselves  against  invaders,  or  had  they  themselves  been 
tempted  to  a career  of  conquest,  they  could  never  have  filled  the 
country  to  the  extent  they  have. 

But  isolation  is,  as  our  author  says,  “ merely  a potential  factor 
in  this  question.”  It  does  not  by  itself  account  for  the  national 
character,  nor  does  it  furnish  the  reasons  for  its  uniformity  and 
endurance.  These  must  be  sought  for  in  the  moral  and  social 
teachings  of  the  national  sages  and  great  rulers  who  have  been 
leaders  and  counsellors,  and  in  the  character  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions which  have  grown  out  of  those  teachings.  “ The  Chinese 
may  be  regarded  as  the  only  Pagan  nation  which  has  maintained 
democratic  habits  under  a purely  despotic  form  of  government.” 
The  Government  is  a patriarchal  despotism.  The  Emperor  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  his  people,  responsible  for  their  training 
and  behaviour.  The  system,  therefore,  is  an  embodiment  of 
parental  and  filial  piety.  The  rights  of  the  subjects  are  respected, 
and  they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  law  with  its  sanctions 
and  tribunals.  The  sovereign  is  amenable,  in  the  popular  idea, 
for  the  continuance  of  his  rule  to  the  approval  of  a higher  power 
able  to  punish  him.  The  institutions  of  the  country  have  the 
elements  of  stability  but  not  of  improvement.  Dr.  Williams 
discovers  the  great  leading  principles  by  which  the  administration 
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preserves  its  power  over  the  people  to  be  strict  surveillance  and 
mutual  responsibility  among  all  classes.”  These  are  aided  by  the 
national  loyal  pride  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  general 
system  of  political  education  and  official  examinations.  The 
Government  is  “ like  a network  extending  over  the  whole  face  of 
society,  each  individual  being  isolated  in  his  own  mesh,  but  re- 
sponsibly connected  with  all  around  him.”  The  consequence  of 
this  is  naturally  the  undermining  of  confidence  and  the  existence 
of  an  almost  universal  distrust.  The  idea  of  government  is  that  of 
some  ever-present  terror,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  This  unde- 
fined fear  has  dulled  the  constitutional  energy  of  the  Chinaman, 
and  to  it  is  to  he  referred  much  of  his  apparent  indifierence 
to  improvement,  his  contentment  with  what  is  already  known  and 
possessed,  and  his  submission  to  petty  injustice  and  robbery.  It 
is  this  universal  distrust  which  has  prevented  the  Empire  from 
breaking  up  into  separate  States,  as  it  otherwise  certainly  would 
have  done,  with  the  widespread  tribal  antipathies  and  differences 
of  dialect  quite  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  any  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  Thus,  with  a state  of  society  not  unseldom,  as 
now  in  Canton  and  other  towns  of  South  China,  on  the  verge  of 
insurrection,  this  huge  mass  of  people  is  kept  in  check  by  the 
treble  cord  of  responsibility,  fear,  and  isolation.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  older  officers  of  the  Government  are  so  averse  to  improvement 
and  to  foreign  intercourse,  which  in  truth  is  well  calculated  to 
weaken  the  charm  of  their  power.  In  addition  to  this  division 
of  power  and  the  various  restrictions  placed  on  the  officials,  other 
means  are  adopted  in  their  location  and  alternation  to  prevent 
combination  and  resistance  against  the  head  of  the  State.  Such 
is  the  law  forbidding  any  man  to  hold  civil  office  in  his  native 
province.  This  not  only  stops  conspiracy  where  it  would  have 
the  best  chance  of  success,  but  it  has  the  further  efiect  of  con- 
gregating aspirants  for  office  in  Peking,  whither  they  come  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  post,  or  of  succeeding  in  the  examination 
for  the  highest  literary  degrees.  Thus  the  central  Government  is 
able  to  observe  at  its  leisure  the  character  of  all  the  best  minds  of 
the  country  before  appointing  them  to  posts  in  remote  provinces, 
or  to  clerkships  in  the  capital  itself.  Beyond  this,  no  official  is 
allowed  to  take  a wife  from  the  district  over  which  he  has  tem- 
porary control,  nor  can  he  own  land  in  it.  Still  less  can  he  have 
a son,  brother,  or  near  relative  holding  office  under  him.  Frequent 
changes  of  station  are  also  resorted  to  with  the  same  object,  and, 
in  addition  to  a constant  mutual  surveillance,  a triennial  catalogue 
is  made  out  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  officials  in  the 
Empire.  Each  provincial  governor  makes  a report  on  his  subor- 
dinates, and  is  also  required  to  accuse  himself  if  necessary.  The 
result  of  all  this  appears  in  documents,  such  as  the  rescript  of 
Taukwang  in  1837,  from  which  Dr.  Williams  makes  quotations, 
such  as : — “ Kweisan,  subordinate  Minister  of  the  Cabinet,  is 
hasty  and  deficient,  both  in  precision  and  capacity ; he  is  incapable 
of  moving  and  acting  for  himself;  let  him  take  an  inferior 
station,  and  receive  an  appointment  in  the  second  class 
of  the  guards.  Narkinge,  the  Governor-General  of  Hukwang, 
though  having  under  him  the  whole  civil  and  military  bodies  of 
two  provinces,  has  yet  been  unable,  these  many  days,  to  seize  a 
few  beggarly,  impish  vagabonds ; after  having  in  the  first  instance 
failed  in  prevention,  he  has  followed  up  that  failure  by  idleness 
and  remissness,  and  has  fully  proved  himself  inefficient.  Let  him 
take  the  lower  station  of  governor  in  Hunan,  and  within  one  year 
let  him,  by  the  apprehension  of  Lan  Ohong-tsun,  show  that  he  is 
aroused  to  greater  exertions.”  Under  such  a system  of  govern- 
ment it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  life  of  most  Chinese 
officials  exhibits  a remarkable  series  of  ups  and  downs. 

The  system  of  examinations  to  fill  aU  posts  in  the  public  service 
is,  perhaps,  naturally  the  custom  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  most  in- 
teresting to  foreign  observers.  Dr.  Williams  gives  a very  exact 
and  comprehensive  account  of  these  competitions  in  the  different 
standards.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  the  Chinese  in- 
ventions not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  past  and  present 
kingdoms  elsewhere.  It  has  latterly  been  adopted  to  a modified 
extent  in  this  country,  but  we  do  not  impose  a formal  literary  test 
on  our  lawgivers,  hereditary  or  elective.  Theoretically,  the 
results  ought  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Practically  they  are  the 
very  opposite.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  traffic  in  “ button-scrip,” 
the  bribery  practised  to  attain  the  degrees  or  to  obtain  posts  after 
the  diplomas  have  been  conferred;  nor  to  the  manufacture  of 
forged  diplomas,  after  the  fashion  not  unknown  in  Europe  and 
America.  These  are  bad  enough  and  common  enough,  but  they 
do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  system.  The  assumption  is  that 
all  the  best  minds  of  the  country  are  picked  out,  and  that  thus  a 
government  of  capacity  is  arrived  at,  the  ideal  of  many  modern 
speculators.  Examination  is  the  only  entry  to  all  careers ; a 
man  must  have  a diploma  to  rise  from  the  crowd.  Privilege 
of  birth  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unknown.  Every  one 
has  the  right  to  call  himself  the  son  of  his  own  labours. 
Any  one  may  become  a grand  mandarin,  but  apart  from  the  five 
or  six  families  in  which  rank  is  hereditary  no  one  can  found  a 
house.  The  son  of  the  dignitary  at  most  enjoys  a title  a step 
lower  than  that  of  his  father,  and  successive  generations  bring  the 
descendants  down  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  multitude.  But  the 
effect  of  the  competitive  system  appears  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  carried.  Not  one  in  a hundred  graduates  ever  gets  a post,  not 
one  in  five  hundred  competitors  ever  gets  a degree  ; but  they  are 
all  “red-sashes,”  they  all  belong  to  the  class  of  literati  and  share 
in  the  dignity,  influence,  and  prejudices  of  the  class.  The  unsuc- 
cessful candidates,  and  those  who  are  successful,  but  are  never 


employed  by  the  Government,  fall  into  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
pursuits.  Very  many  of  them  get  employment  as  school  teachers, 
attorneys,  and  clerks  in  public  offices,  or  become  headmen  in  such 
villages  as  have  no  governmental  officer  assigned  to  them.  They 
are  allowed  to  set  up  flagstaff’s  in  front  of  their  houses,  or  red 
placards  over  their  doorways,  announcing  to  the  world  the  grade 
to  which  they  have  attained.  A few  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
have  to  live  on  their  wits  as  letter-writers  and  engrossers  of  deeds, 
physicians  and  fortune-tellers,  and  the  residuum  become  authors. 
In  whatever  way  they  turn  their  learning  to  account,  all  enjoy  no 
small  degree  of  power  and  influence  in  their  native  places  and  are 
looked  up  to  as  authorities  on  all  possible  subjects  by  their  fellow- 
townsmen.  It  is  this  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  that  is 
the  great  drag  on  the  progress  of  China,  which  Dr.  Williams  asserts 
to  be  apparent,  but  which  is  exceedingly  superficial  as  yet,  and 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  advances  made  by  such  a nation 
as  the  Burmese  in  little  more  than  half  of  the  forty-three 
years  during  which  our  author  has  known  China.  The  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  are  the  most 
conceited,  ignorant,  and  arrogant  about  the  influence,  resources, 
and  power  of  their  country.  They  have  spent  all  their  lives  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  a literature  which  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  geography,  history,  habits,  and  acquirements  of  outside 
peoples,  and  they  therefore  absolutely  ignore  the  existence  of  any- 
thing worth  knowing,  or  of  any  skill  worth  copying,  that  does 
not  exist  within  their  own  borders.  The  mandarins,  and  with 
them  the  huge  body  of  the  literates,  are  inspired  no  less  with  a 
fear  than  with  a hatred  for  foreigners,  and  their  hostility  cannot 
be  expected  to  abate  even  slowly.  They  represent  an  ancient 
civilization  which  has  rendered  invaluable  services  to  their  country, 
and  even,  one  might  concede,  to  humanity ; but  which  is  inevitably 
destined  to  disappear  before  the  advances  of  the  West.  Their 
vain  science,  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country  as  it  has  existed  for  ages,  is  mere  literary  baggage  and 
philosophy,  like  that  of  the  Schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for 
working  out  the  problems  of  enforced  connexion  with  other  races 
is  inferior  to  the  stray  ideas  of  the  least  educated  European.  No 
reasoning,  no  concessions,  nothing  but  firm  measures  or  actual  force, 
can  bring  them  to  reason.  There  are  a few  statesmen,  such  as  Prince 
Kung,  Li  Hung-Chang,  and  others,  who  from  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans are  more  in  accord  with  Western  thought ; but  they  are  in 
a minority,  dangerous  alike  to  themselves  and  to  China.  There 
is  therefore  little  encouragement  to  future  effort  in  the  paths 
hitherto  adopted  with  a view  to  rousing  the  Middle  Kingdom  to 
active  communication  and  sympathy  with  the  outside  world. 
When  the  Chinaman  comes  in  contact  with  Europeans  he  is  quick 
to  adopt  their  customs  and  inventions.  The  Chinese-owned 
merchant-steamer  fleet  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten 
years  is  proof  enough  of  this.  But  foreign  influence  is  felt  only 
on  the  merest  fringe  of  the  Empire,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  teeming  plains  of  the  interior  still  nourish  the  com- 
placent idea  that  all  foreigners  are  like  the  nearest  neighbours  of 
the  Flowery  Land,  and  are,  no  less  than  these,  immeasurably 
inferior  in  civilization,  good  government,  learning,  and  wealth. 
Like  the  popular  essayist,  Tien  Ki-shih,  they  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  have  been  born  in  China,  and  not  beyond  the 
seas  in  some  remote  part  of  the  earth,  “ where  the  people,  far 
removed  from  the  converting  maxims  of  the  ancient  kings,  and 
ignorant  of  the  domestic  relations,  are  clothed  with  the  leaves  of 
plants,  eat  wood,  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  live  in  the  holes  of 
the  earth  ; though  born  in  the  world  in  such  a condition,  they  are 
not  different  from  the  beasts  of  the  field.”  The  introduction  of 
railways  is  the  only  factor  Vvhich  is  likely  to  bring  about  any  real 
advance  in  the  political  and  intellectual  development  of  China. 
The  failure  of  the  Shanghai- Woosung  line  shows  that  the  old 
national  party  is  still  too  strong  in  the  Imperial  counsels  to  allow 
of  the  introduction  of  this  civilizing  agent.  To  all  appearance  this 
can  only  be  done  by  bringing  an  example  directly  before  the  people 
in  the  shape  of  a railway  to  the  frontier.  AVhether  this  is  to  be 
done  by  the  French  from  Cochin-China,  or  by  us  from  Burma, 
remains  to  be  seen ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whoever  thus 
forces  the  Chinese  out  of  their  lethargj’-,  will  have  conferred  a 
benefit  not  less  on  the  civilized  world  than  on  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Dr.  Williams  himself  is  constrained  to  admit  that  there  is  only  a 
foreshadowing  of  great  and  rapid  changes  in  the  Empire.  He 
naturally  believes  that  “ the  progress  of  pure  Christianity  will  be 
the  only  adequate  means  to  save  the  conflicting  elements  involved 
in  such  a growth  from  destroying  each  other.”  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that,  if  this  is  the  only  way  to  a great  future  for  the  sons 
of  Han,  there  is  little  hope  for  them.  The  Chinese  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  become  Christians,  simply  because,  like  all  Buddhists, 
they  see  no  ground  for  abandoning  what  they  consider  their  own 
older  and  better  religion.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  few  Chinamen  who  are  converted  change  their  religion  only 
with  a shrewd  hope  of  worldly  advantage.  It  is  a pity  also  that, 
in  the  sketch  of  the  relations  of  foreign  nations  with  China,  our 
author  insists  so  vehemently  that  England  has  forced  opium  on 
China.  No  one  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society 
would  deny  that  the  practice  of  opium-smoking  is  traditional  in 
China,  and  has  not  been  introduced  by  foreigners ; that  it  is 
general  in  parts  of  the  country  and  sections  of  society  which 
Indian  opium  does  not  reach ; that  as  much  native  opiqm  at 
least  is  grown  as  foreign  opium  imported ; that  the  high  price  of 
Indian  opium  (due  to  the  system  of  Government  monopoly  which 
Dr,  AVilliams  denounces)  limits  its  consumption;  that  the  treaty 
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of  Tientsin  did  not  force  Indian  opium  on  the  Pekin"  Government, 
but  that  tlie  tariff  duty  was  spontaneously  suggested  by  the 
Chinese  Commissioners.  Dr.  Williams’s  intolerance  on  this 
question  is  the  one  blemish  on  an  otherwise  exceedingly  complete 
and  accurate  account  of  the  most  interesting  country  in  the 
world. 


THE  STUDr  OF  LAW.* 

During  the  last  half-century  there  have  been  two  currents 
in  that  part  of  the  stream  of  reform  which  has  directed 
itself  towards  the  subject  of  English  law.  The  one  current  has 
busied  itself  (if  an  obvious  but  unavoidable  confusion  of 
metaphors  may  be  allowed)  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  with  the 
practice  of  law  in  .the  widest  sense.  Those  who  have  felt  its  in- 
fluence most  have  employed  themselves  about  codification,  about 
the  harmonizing,  of  the  vast  multitude  of  particulars  which 
crowd  the  English  statute-book,  about  the  improvement  of  pro- 
cedure, the  cheapening  and  hastening  of  litigation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  in  any  but  the  highest  terms  of  these  juris- 
prudential Marthas.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  may  appear  to 
dispassionate  observers  to  have  been  more  intent  on  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  old  than  upon  providing  an  adequate  substi- 
tute in  the  new  ; and  sometimes  it  has  been  impossible  to  mistake 
an  influence  and  an  aim  in  their  work  which  certainly  neither 
came  from  nor  were  inspired  by  the  politically  impartial  Themis. 
But  it  is  also  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  most  of  what  is  good 
in  their  work  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been 
influenced  by,  and  most  of  what  is  bad  in  it  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  rejected  the  influence  of,  the  second 
current  just  noted.  This  current  carries  those  who  abandon 
themselves  to  it  to  the  patient  study  of  English  law,  to  the  his- 
torical and  philosophical  consideration  of  its  nature  and  prin- 
ciples, to  the  comparison  of  it  with  other  systems  of  jurisprudence. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, Englishmen  have  neglected  the  sound  principle  lately 
formulated  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  another  matter,  that  “ what  we 
want  in  the  first  place  is  more  information.”  Much  of  the  practical 
reform  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  no  doubt  excellent ; much,  indeed, 
consists  simply  in  applying  the  rules  of  the  common  sense  to  a 
department  of  business  and  of  thought  from  which  it  had  long 
been  ostentatiously  excluded.  But  some  at  least  of  that  reform 
has  unnecessarily  trenched  on  peculiarities  of  English  legal  science 
and  practice,  the  origin,  and  with  the  origin  the  interest,  of  which 
the  comparative  historical  method  of  research  could  not  have 
failed  to  illustrate,  and  in  illustrating  to  justify. 

The  course  of  legal  reform  is,  however,  somewhat  slow,  aud 
there  is  time  for  knowledge  to  overtake  and  to  master  the  mere 
desire  leges  Anglia  mutare,  because  they  are  not  identical  with 
laws  inspired  by  and  deriving  from  some  totally  different  system. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  one  may  look  with  some  hope  to  the  influence 
of  the  Universities.  A very  large  proportion — if  not  as  formerly 
an  enormous  majority — of  English,  lawyers  of  the  upper  branch 
are  University  men.  An  increasing  proportion  of  the  endowments 
of  the  Universities  (even  manipulated  as  they  have  been  and  are 
being  by  palms  itching  merely  for  change)  are  devoted  for  a time 
at  least  to  the  maintenance  of“  sucking  barristers.”  The  profession 
is  one  in  which  hardly  any  one  is  at  once  plunged  in  that  heart- 
breaking mass  of  profitable  but  uninstructive  work  which  at  once 
rewards  and  crushes  the  tolerably  successful  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, journalism,  commerce,  or  any  of  the  new  forms  of  applied 
science.  If  the  taste  for  looking  at  law  not  as  a mere  gagnepain, 
not  as  an  interesting  museum  of  antiquities  which  it  is  sacrilege 
to  do  more  than  dust  carefully,  not  as  a convenient  means  of 
furthering  political  aims,  but  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  keys 
for  getting  at  human  thought  and  human  nature,  no  less  than  as 
one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  rational  and  progressive,  not  lunatic 
and  revolutionary  human  action,  is  ever  to  be  implanted,  it  can 
probably  be  done  better  at  the  Universities  than  anywhere  else. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  very  great  pleasure  that 
all  persons  interested  in  the  matter  must  have  read  the  lecture 
with  which  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock  inaugurated  (it  is  rather  pleasant 
to  find  an  occasion  when  that  misused  word  can  have  justice  done 
to  it)  his  tenure  of  the  Corpus  Professorship  of  Jurisprudence 
at  Oxford  about  a fortnight  ago,  and  which  has  since  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Of  the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  direction 
of  the  study  there  is  little  doubt,  as  indeed  a curious  incident  of 
Oxford  history  shows,  the  memory  of  which  is  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  the  Professor’s  own  lecture.  Mr.  Pollock  (being  ilew 
to  Oxford,  and,  as  an  arrogant  Oxonian  might  say,  like  Mrs.  Anne 
"Killigrew,  “ made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest  ”)  dwelt,  and 
very  properly  dwelt,  on  the  advisableness  of  a close  connection 
between  the  study  of  history  and  the  study  of  law.  Now,  as  it 
happens,  this  was  a somewhat  severe,  though  doubtless  quite  un- 
intentional, satire  on  Oxford.  For  the  advisableness  was  not  so 
very  long  ago  recognized  by  the  union  of  legal  aud  at  least  modern 
historical  studies  in  the  same  school.  Nor,  unless  report  lies,  was 
the  separation  which  some  years  ago  was  efiected  due  to  any  dis- 
belief in  the  efficacy  of  the  conjunction,  but  simply  to  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  perversity  of  undergraduates,  or  the  preju- 
dices and  laches  of  examiners,  the  law  actually  brought  up  for 
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examination  was  for  the  most  part  simply  a farce.  Yet  the  con- 
nexion between  history  and  law  is  certainly  closer,  in  the  order  of 
thought  at  any  rate,  than  the  connexion  between  history,  pliilology, 
and  metapliysics.  Nor  should  the  University  which  to  this  day 
keeps  up  these  three  intertwined  in  a .single  school  have  had  much 
difficulty,  if  the  attempt  had  been  seriously  or  intelligently  made, 
in  preserving  the  Unity  of  law  and  history. 

However,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  everything  should,  at  least 
nominally,  be  studied  by  itself.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  tendency 
of  modern  days.  Which  being  so,  Mr.  Pollock  has  taken  the  best 
way  of  making  such  a study  profitable,  in  the  case  of  law,  by 
urging  the  importance,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  the  historical  and 
comparative  methods.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  to  some  hasty  readers 
that  in  his  luminous  comparison  of  evolution  in  science  and  the 
historical  method  in  history  aud  law,  he  exaggerates  the  capabili- 
ties of  both.  “ The  key  of  riddles,  the  solvent  of  contradictious, 
the  touchstone  of  sophistries,  the  spell  to  exorcise  the  phantom  of 
superstition,”  may  seem  a perilously  advantageous  descrijition. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pollock’s  other  writings 
know  how  little  likely  he  is  to  be  caught  in  the  use  of  exagge- 
rated language.  He  hastens  to  add  that  the  historical  method  can 
never  solve,  or  be  reasonably  expected  to  solve,  the  ultimate  pro- 
blems of  philosophy.  In  other  words,  unless  we  misunderstand 
Mr.  Pollock,  he  upholds  the  method  as  explanatory  merely,  never 
as  revelatory.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  true  view,  and  it  is  for 
want  of  taking  it  that  evolutionists  in  science  of  all  kinds  are  so 
sadly  wont  to  o’erleap  their  selle.  No  study  of  the  history  of  law 
(to  take  the  present  instance  only)  will  ever  give  an  ultimate  and 
positive  formula  of  human  relations  in  society  as  they  ought  to  be. 
But  what  it  will  not  fail  to  do  is  to  supply  abundant  explanation 
of  the  problems  of  the  actual  states  of  society  by  which  and  for 
which  the  successive  stages  of  law  were  evolved.  To  give  the 
matter  a still  more  practical  turn,  what  it  will  do  also  is  to  show 
the  folly  of  attempting  at  any  stage  of  social  progress  to  make  an 
entirely  fresh  start  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  It  is  true  that  the 
standing  example  of  this  fatal  delusion — the  French  Revolution — 
is  less  decisive  here  than  elsewhere,  because  the  Code  Napoleon, 
though  innovating  in  particulars,  was  in  the  general  a far  more 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  jurisprudence  of  elder  France  than 
almost  any  other  institution  then  left  or  restored  to  her.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  ceaseless  flux  of  French  politics  and  society  ever 
since,  this  system  of  jurisprudence,  until  the  inroads  recently  made 
on  the  independence  of  its  officers,  has  been  (as  American  juris- 
prudence has  been  in  a much  greater  degree)  the  backbone  and 
mainstay  of  rational  conservatism  in  the  country. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  exhortation  which  Mr.  Pollock 
gave  to  the  cultivation  of  comparative  as  well  as  historical  study 
iu  jurisprudence,  and  his  suggestion  of  the  absolutely  un- 
equalled inducements  to  such  a study  offered  to  every  intelligent 
and  patriotic  Englishman  by  the  fact  that  his  own  country, 
from  the  vast  diversity  of  her  home  and  colonial  institutions, 
possesses  a corpus  juris  (or  rather  jurium)  unparalleled  in  volume 
and  variety.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  our  own  common 
and  statute  law,  and  the  neglected  but  most  interesting  canon  law, 
Hindu,  Mahometan,  and  Chinese  jurisprudence,  old  French  law 
and  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  customs  of  savage  tribes  in  Africa 
and  Polynesia,  and  the  singular  development  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence known  (or  by  most  English  lawyers  not  known)  as  the 
law  of  Scotland,  all  come  before  English  lawyers  as  matters  for 
study  and  decision.  Truly  the  English  jurisconsult  has  a goodly 
heritage.  But  all  things  have  their  limits  ; and  inaugural  lectures, 
with  their  necessities  of  exordium  and  peroration,  more  especially 
have  theirs.  It  would  therefore  hardly  be  reasonable  to  have 
expected  Mr.  PoUock  to  enter  on  a very  interesting  point — the 
time  and  the  manner  in  which  such  studies  as  these  should  be 
carried  on.  The  postponement  of  them  tiU  the  period  of  actual 
reading  for  the  Bar  jeopardizes  their  chances  very  seriously,  and 
the  limitation  of  them  to  the  special  law  school  would  have  the 
same  efi’ect,  aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of  shaping  a study 
conducted  on  these  lines  to  the  mesquinerie  of  examinations. 
For  our  parts,  we  cannot  conceive  a better  accompaniment  to 
the  study  of  litera  hwmaniores  themselves  (which  still  are,  and 
let  us  hope  will  long  continue,  the  chief  occupation  and  the 
chief  care  of  the  University  of  Oxford)  than  attendance  on  at 
least  one  course  of  lectures  animated  by  such  a spirit  and  con- 
ducted on  such  a method  as  the  spirit  and  method  which  Mr. 
Pollock  has  displayed  and  indicated  here.  Until  now  (or  at  any 
rate  until  very  recently)  the  one  thing  of  which  all  the  living 
guides  of  the  undergraduates  who  might  be  reading  the  Folitics  or 
the  Laics  were  frankly  and  utterly  ignorant  was  law.  They  must 
have,  at  any  rate,  dabbled  in  philosophy ; they  were  frequently 
pillars  of  orthodox  or  unorthodox  theology  ; some  of  them  were 
very  sure  to  be  interested,  if  not  always  according  to  knowledge, 
in  politics.  But  a tutor  or  a professor  who  knew  anything  of  the 
subject  which  interested  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  much  as  philo- 
sophy, Thucydides  aud  Demosthenes  as  much  as  politics,  was  not 
long  ago,  whatever  be  is  at  the  exact  moment,  a non-existent 
person.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  to  many  men  the  only 
period  when  there  is  any  chance  at  all  of  at  once  interesting  and 
instructing  them  in  abstract  thought  of  any  kind — to  most  men 
the  period  when  there  is  most  chance  of  permanently  attracting 
them  to  such  thought — is  to  be  found  in  the  “ sweet  hours  and 
the  fleetest  of  time,”  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  schoolboys  and 
not  begun  to  be  bread-winners.  At  this  time,  too,  when  aU  sorts  of 
Brudstaclien,  all  sorts  of  rexyai  jidvava-oi,  usurping  the  name  and 
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aping  the  methods  of  science,  are  putting  in  their  claim  to  a share 
of  these  few  moments  of  thought  and  study,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
hope  that  the  competition  may  be  increased  by  what,  if  it  some- 
times is  busied  with  the  embodied  weakness,  is  more  often  busied 
with  the  embodied  wisdom,  experience,  and  life-knowledge  of  the 
ages — the  study  of  Law. 


A NOBLE  WIFE.* 

Mr.  SAUNDERS  has  written  more  than  one  novel  of  no  little 
power  and  originality  ; but  we  can  hardly  congratulate  him 
on  A Noble  Wife.  As  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  “ it  is  a drama, 
in  the  form  and  under  the  conditions  of  a novel,  that  I have  at- 
tempted to  produce  ” ; hut  it  strikes  us  that  the  attempt  was  a mis- 
take to  begin  with.  A story  primarily  written  with  an  eye  to 
stage  effect  must  almost  necessarily  prove  an  indifferent  novel. 
But,  even  dramatically,  A Noble  Wife  is  unsuccessful.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  strong  and  telling  situations  in  it,  and  that  two  or 
three  of  the  characters  at  least  may  lend  themselves  to  effective 
interpretation.  But  there  is  neither  consistency  nor  continuity  in 
the  plot ; the  action,  even  at  the  most  critical  moments,  is  so 
shrouded  in  gratuitous  mystery  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible ; the 
motives  that  may  regulate  it  are  seldom  made  clear  to  us ; the 
dialogue  is  not  only  heavy,  hut  diffuse ; and  the  story,  or  the 
drama,  call  it  which  we  will,  is  weighted  down  by  moral  and 
controversial  reflections.  Occasionally,  too,  we  have  a hit  of 
sensational  writing  which  is  decidedly  more  melodramatic  than 
dramatic.  It  may  be  natural  enough  that  a bereaved  mother 
should  be  sympathetically  attracted  to  a grove  of  giant  weeping 
willows,  and  spend  her  miserable  hours  in  strolling  beneath  their 
shade.  But  it  seems  a somewhat  free  indulgence  in  poetical 
license  to  tell  us  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  extending  her  walks 
to  a gloomy  lake,  “ into  which  her  tears  have  so  often  of  late 
fallen  in  big  drops,  portending  a terrible  heart-storm.”  For  in 
practice  nothing  could  be  less  poetical  than  the  picture  of  the  lady 
leaning  over  the  lake  that  she  might  mingle  her  tears  with  its 
waters,  in  an  attitude  more  suggestive  of  a bleeding  nose.  We 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  quote  that  sentence,  as  it  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  style  of  the  book.  The  novel  is  historical,  and  more 
sensational  than  realistic.  Indeed,  its  scenes  are  placed  in  stirring 
times,  and  drag  along  through  three  eventful  reigns.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  book  we  are  under  the  rule  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  had  broken  upon  England,  and  the 
Defender  of  the  Catholic  Faith  was  on  the  eve  of  renouncing 
it.  We  go  on  throughjjthe  brief  reign  of  his  son,  when  Protest- 
antism for  the  time  was  absolutely  in  the  ascendant ; and  then, 
with  a passing  glance  at  the  usurpation  of  the  luckless  Lady  Jane, 
we  end  in  the  days  of  “ Bloody  Mary,”  when  the  fires  of  per- 
secution were  blazing  in  Smithfield.  When  Henry,  suing  for  his 
divorce  from  Catharine,  was  hesitating  between  the  old  religion 
and  the  new,  an  occasional  arbitrary  edict,  carrying  terrible 
penalties,  made  England  a very  disagreeable  residence  for  heretics. 
And  we  can  understand  that  the  “ noble  wife,”  having  married  a 
converted  priest  who  was  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Reformers,  should  be  anxious  to  place  their  child  in  safety  when 
she  contemplated  the  urgent  necessity  for  flight.  It  is  less  clear 
why  she  should  have  resolved  to  throw  it  on  the  protection  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle ; more  especially  as  his  wife  was  notoriously 
a fanatical  Catholic.  We  presume  her  idea  was  that  Lady 
Oldcastle,  having  herself  just  been  made  childless,  would  be 
softened  towards  the  little  castaway  and  inclined  to  clasp  it 
to  her  motherly  bosom.  But  the  success  of  the  scheme  leads  to 
complications  which  are  so  obvious  that  a fixr  less  intelligent  woman 
than  this  “ noble  wife  ” must  vei^  plainly  have  foreseen  them.  We 
are  obliged  to  continue  to  mention  her  by  the  title  she  gives  to 
the  novel,  since  we  only  learn  her  real  name  and  the  quality  of 
her  husband  in  the  closing  chapters.  The  noble  wife  takes  a 
hint  from  the  mother  of  Moses,  and,  like  her,  sends  the  baby  adrift 
among  the  bulrushes,  while  concealing  herself  in  a thicket  to 
watch  the  result.  And  Lady  Oldcastle,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
having  taken  to  the  little  foundling,  and  having  by  shrewd  feminine 
diplomacy  persuaded  her  husband  to  adopt  it,  is  firmly  resolved 
not  to  give  it  up  when  the  mother  comes  back  to  reclaim  the  boy. 
The  scenes  in  which  the  ladies  meet  are  among  the  most  pathetic 
and  powerful  in  the  novel.  But  then,  to  be  touched  by  the  full  force 
of  the  pathos  in  such  circumstances,  our  sympathies  should  be  all 
thrown  on  the  side  of  the  woman  with  whom  we  are  expected  to 
feel.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that,  had  a Solomon  come  to  judgment, 
he  might  probably  have  decided  in  favour  of  Lady  Oldcastle.  The 
real  mother,  though  doubtless  under  pressure  of  necessity,  had 
deliberately  speculated  on  Lady  Oldcastle’s  sorrows  and  tender- 
ness of  heart.  She  had  thrown  a beautiful  child  in  the  way  of 
the  afflicted  mother,  appealing  to  her  through  those  tendfer 
and  touching  memories  which  it  was  almost  sacrilege  to  awaken. 
Lady  Oldcastle’s  griefs  had  been  revived  ; but  she  had  found  con- 
solation for  them  in  her  treasure-trove.  She  had  reared  the  child 
till  it  had  come  to  years  of  intelligence,  and  learned  to  repay  her 
with  the  affection  she  had  deserved.  And  then  its  real  parent 
makes  a descent  on  the  neighbourhood  of  the  happy  home,  and 
deniands  that  the  child  shall  be  given  up  to  her  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Mr.  Saunders  has  done  his  best  to  prejudice  our  judgment 
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by  imputing  to  Lady  Oldcastle  a Jesuitical  subtlety  which  shrank 
from  nothing  to  keep  her  prize.  But  we  confess  that  we  think 
her  conduct  perfectly  natural,  even  when  she  was  betrayed  into 
losing  her  temper  and  treating  her  beautiful  visitor  rather  cava- 
lierly. It  is  equally  “ dramatic,”  we  suppose,  if  not  much  more 
true  to  probabilities,  that  the  handsome  foundling,  when  subse- 
quently grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  and  compelled  to  make  a choice 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  should  leave  his  benefactress  and 
give  up  the  benefactre.ss’s  daughter  to  whom  he  is  engaged,  that  he 
may  accompany  the  unknown  mother  whose  graces  have  bewitched 
him  to  a possible  meeting  with  his  unknown  father. 

Nevertheless,  the  noble  wife  is  somewhat  of  a nonentity.  She 
is  very  beautiful,  infinitely  graceful ; she  has  a sweet  and  com- 
manding dignity  that  imposes  on  every  one  she  comes  across ; 
and  she  is  passionately  in  love  with  her  religion,  as  with  the  hus- 
band in  the  background  to  whom  she  sacrifices  all  other  human 
ties.  Lady  Oldcastle  is  much  more  womanly  and  more  probable. 
She,  too,  loves  her  husband,  though  she  loves  her  religion  more. 
And  as  her  husband,  who  is  being  steadily  converted  to  the 
reformed  doctrines,  dreads  her  influence  and  holds  her  at  arm’s 
length,  we  have  a series  of  very  natural  domestic  quarrels.  Sir 
John,  although  able  and  learned,  is  represented  as  the  weak  man 
he  was,  and  his  conduct  is  very  irritating.  Intervals  of  passive 
feebleness,  when  he  is  dominated  by  his  constitutional  timidity, 
are  succeeded  by  outbreaks  of  perilous  zeal,  which  outrage  the 
objects  and  the  doctrines  that  are  idolized  by  his  Catholic  wife. 
Consequently  she  feels  it  a sacred  duty  to  deceive  him,  and  to 
meet  his  overt  acts  of  violence  by  underhand  counterplottings. 
When  he  has  desecrated  the  private  chapel  and  demolished  the 
altar,  she  holds  clandestine  services  in  the  holy  place  by  means  of  a 
secret  passage  she  has  discovered.  She  arranges  Catholic  demons- 
strations  that  shall  turn  the  heretics  into  ridicule  in  consultation 
with  a Catholic  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  Contrary  to  the 
terms  of  a solemn  compact,  she  seduces  their  adopted  son  into 
attending  mass.  In  short,  her  conscience  and  her  affections  are  per- 
petually in  conflict ; and  so  far  we  have  a very  conceivable  present- 
ment of  the  interior  of  many  a divided  household  of  those  troublous 
times.  Among  the  most  clever  of  the  secondary  characters  is  Father 
Sicklemore,  the  family  chaplain.  The  Father  is  sorely  disturbed 
by  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  anxious,  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  to 
keep  himself  safe  whatever  may  happen.  Yet  he  has  a decided 
predilection  for  the  faith  in  which  he  has  been  bred,  and  a con- 
science that  he  might  have  pretty  safely  relied  upon  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  As  it  is,  he  is  continually  being  dragged 
in  opposite  directions  between  his  sarcastic  patron  and  the 
imperious  mistress  who  is  his  penitent.  Sir  John,  with  much  of 
the  timidity  of  Erasmus,  has  something  of  Erasmus’s  biting  wit 
as  well  as  his  learning  ; and  he  reads  his  chaplain  thoroughly,  as 
the  chaplain  knows  very  well.  Sicklemore  reluctantly  stretches 
his  principles  to  obey  his  patron’s  behests,  being  alive  to  the  folly 
of  quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter  and  to  the  possibilities  of 
persecution  should  Protestantism  be  in  the  ascendant.  But  then, 
again,  he  is  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Oldcastle,  who  domi- 
nates him,  not  only  as  mistress  of  the  house,  but  in  virtue  of  her 
stronger  nature.  Her  relations  with  her  ghostly  confessor  are 
ingeniously  defined.  She  reverences  the  priesthood,  but  she  despises 
the  man,  though  she  feels  kindly  towards  him.  When  he  is  re- 
calcitrant to  her  wishes  she  can  be  sharp  and  blunt  of  speech,  by 
no  means  hesitating  to  press  heavily  on  his  foibles ; but,  when  he 
protests  and  falls  back  on  the  reverence  due  to  his  gown,  she  is 
always  ready  to  soothe  the  man  by  magnifying  his  office.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  so  well  disposed  towards  the  time-serving  but 
good-humoured  Father  Sicklemore  that  we  are  sorry  when  the 
author  finds  it  necessary  to  make  him  turn  traitor  to  his  patron. 
Such  scruples  as  his  could  hardly  resist  so  conclusive  an  argument 
as  confronting  him  with  the  thumbscrew.  The  controversialist  who 
shook  him  by  that  strong  argumentum  ad  hominem  was  a divine  of  a 
higher,  though  less  attractive,  type.  The  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester, 
the  confidant  of  Bishop  Bonar,  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  his  Church 
has  turned  out  her  Torquemadas.  In  the  struggle  between  ortho- 
doxy and  heresy  he  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter.  He  was  not 
only  prepared  to  go  to  the  stake  for  his  opinions,  but  to 
encourage  any  treachery  that  might  further  his  ends.  He  had 
given  his  old  friend  Sir  John  fair  warning  that  if  ever  he  was 
judge,  he  would  show  him  no  mercy,  and  that  warning  once 
given  he  has  delivered  his  conscience.  And  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  compel  his  old  friend.  Sir  John’s  chaplain,  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Judas  and  lead  the  apparitors  to  seize  upon  their  prey.  In  fact, 
this  loosely-compiled  ecclesiastical  romance  ends  unpleasantly  in  a 
general  parade  of  human  feebleness  and  cruelty,  only  relieved  by 
the  heroism  of  some  suff’ering  martyrs.  We  see  once  honourable 
gentlemen  stooping  to  shameful  apostasy ; divines  denying  the 
doctrines  they  had  preached  and  deserting  the  proselytes  they  had 
made ; persecutors  triumphing  over  their  religious  opponents  and 
their  own  better  feelings  as  well ; while  our  nostrils  are  filled  with 
the  smoke  of  burning  faggots  and  the  savour  of  charred  fragments 
of  humanity.  As  the  threads  we  tried  to  follow  through  the 
story  have  likewise  been  consumed  in  the  flames,  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Saunders  in  the  future  will  renounce  his  attempts  to  dramatize, 
and  fall  back  upon  a style  of  novel  in  which  he  has  been  much 
more  successful. 
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FRENCH'  LITERATURE. 

IF  the  name  of  the  late  Augustin  Cochin  is  not  very  well  known 
in  England,  it  is  not  for  want  of  desert  on  the  part  of  the 
subject,  or,  as  far  as  that  goes,  for  want  of  a biographical  notice — 
in  this  case  an  excellent  one  by  M.  de  Falloux.  Cochin  was  a man 
of  some  fortune,  engaged  in  business  and  in  politics,  who  devoted 
himself  at  the  same  time  to  a very  active  participation  in  philan- 
thropic work,  and  to  the  maintenance  • and  defence  of  religion. 
He  was,  in  short,  a survivor  and  a follower  of  Ozanam  and 
Montalembert.  He  published,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  little 
during  his  life  ; but  various  fragments  which  have  been  printed  or 
renrinted  since  show  that  the  very  remarkable  literary  talent  of 
his  son,  M.  Henry  Cochin,  has  not  come  to  him  in  any  irregular 
fashion.  The  present  book  (r),  which  M.  Henry  Cochin  has 
prefaced  in  an  excellent  style,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
finished by  the  author.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  to  be  entitled 
“ Studies  for  an  Apology  of  Christianity.”  In  some  parts  more 
than  one  draft  of  the  original  exists,  in  others  the  text  is  pretty 
evidently  little  more  than  a jotting  down  of  detached  notes  and 
thoughts  to  be  worked  up  later.  In  the  case  of  most^books  this 
condition  would  be  prohibitive  of  publication,  at  least  for  any 
eS'ective  purpose.  The  range  of  M.  Cochin’s  subject,  however,  the 
fact  that  even  his  most  fragmentary  work  has  a certain  complete- 
ness of  thought,  and,  above  all,  the  excellence  and  brilliancy  of  the 
writing,  make  the  book  one  of  true  value.  The  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  author’s  position  are  very  easy  to  discern.  The  latter 
may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly,  like  the  weakness  of  almost  all 
French  apologists  since  Joseph  de  Maistre  (the  germ  of  it  may 
even  be  seen  in  that  redoubtable  champion’s  attitude),  in  the 
dissociation  of  political  and  religious  Conservatism,  and  in  the 
too  exclusively  sectarian  view  of  Christianity  put  forward. 
In  the  latter  respect,  indeed,  M.  Cochin  is  far  from  being 
a very  grave  offender.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church — one  of  the  gravest  blows 
to  his  own  side  recorded  in  European  history  for  a century — as  a 
“renaissance  de  la  justice  en  Irlande”;  but  later  he  holds  out  as 
distinctly  as  Joseph  de  Maistre  himself,  and  with  a less  evident 
determination  to  exact  unconditional  surrender,  an  eirenicon  to 
Anglicanism,  if  not  to  Protestantism.  His  strength  is,  as  the 
strength  of  all  really  strong  philosophical  defenders  of  religion 
must  be,  in  the  deeper  scepticism  with  which  he  meets  the 
scepticism  of  modern  thought  ; in  the  te  sequar  which,  like  all 
such  defenders,  he  borrows  from  Lucretius  to  overthrow  Lucretius’s 
followers ; in  the  demonstration  that  the  knowledge  of  science  is 
nothing  but  a wider  discovery  of  ignorance,  the  progress  of 
politics  and  sociology  merely  a drawing  of  deeper  lines  between 
rich  and  poor.  These  old  ways  M.  Cochin  treads  with  a great 
deal  of  boldness  and  success,  and  especially  in  his  second  part, 
ha  vie  humaine,  with  the  frequent  result  of  passages  not  less  •striking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literature  than  from  that  of  Christian 
apologetics. 

M.  Victor  Hugo’s  little  book  on  the  Channel  Islands  (2)  stands 
almost  alone  among  his  work  for  its  singularly  matter-of-fact 
character.  It  is  not,  of  course,  matter-of-fact  in  style,  possessing 
in  that  respect  equally  with  all  its  fellows  the  indefinable  souffle 
which  only  the  literarily  imbecile  neglect  or  undervalue,  and  which 
no  author  of  the  present  time,  and  few  of  any  past  time,  have 
been  able  to  impart.  But  in  substance  it  is  a sober  sketch  of 
the  chief  material  peculiarities  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
especially  of  Guernsey,  written,  we  should  say  from  internal 
evidence,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Moreover,  it  is 
a very  accurate  sketch,  allowing  for  the  sketcher’s  idiosyn- 
crasy and  point  of  view.  Exact  accuracy  in  spelling  and  some 
other  minor  matters  has  never  been  claimed  for  M.  Victor  Hugo 
by  any  sane  admirer  ; but  here  there  are  singularly  few  slips. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  themselves  will  per- 
haps be  a little  surprised  to  hear  from  M.  Hugo  that  in  “ le 
Wesleyanisme  ” is  “I’avenir  de  I’Angleterre.”  “Kay-grass” 
should,  of  course,  be  “ rye-grass,”  and  it  will  probably  be  news  to 
most  Englishmen  that  in  England  the  Channel  Islands  are  called 
lies  normandes,  or  any  English  equivalent  of  that  phrase.  But 
these  are  matters  quite  infinitesimal,  and,  what  is  more,  there 
are  very  few  of  them.  More  accurate  than  Mr.  Swinburne,  M. 
Victor  Hugo  does  not  talk  of  “ Les  Casquettes,”  a form  which  few 
Channel  Islanders,  if  any,  ever  used  or  heard  of,  but  “ Les  Casquets.” 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Hugo  makes  too  much  of  the  old  “ sixty 
and  forty”  peculiarities  of  Guernsey,  and  too  little  of  the  un- 
doubted interchange  between  the  two  principal  islands  of  the 
uncomplimentary  terms  of  crapauds  and  dues.  We  can  remember 
a guileless  English  visitor  who  knew  nothing  of  this  local 
pleasantry  casting  a decided  chill  (greatly  to  his  own  mystification) 
over  a Guernsey  dinner-party  by  the  suggestion  that  polo  on 
donkeys  (it  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  game  in  England,  and  some 
one  had  objected  to  its  introduction  the  want  of  ponies)  would 
not  be  a bad  idea.  Putting  these  little  things  aside,  the  eighty  or 
ninety  pages  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  pamphlet  contain  a really 
faithful  picture,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  it  is  a picture  striking 
in  outline  and  brilliant  in  colour.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
archipelago,  a beauty  which  the  most  casual  visitor  can  hardly 
miss,  and  which  the  longest  sojourn  hardly  stales,  and  especially 


(1)  Les  esperances  chrefiennes.  Par  A.  Cochin.  Avec  une  preface  et 
des  notes,  par  Henry  Cochin.  Paris  : Plon. 

(2)  L’archipel  de  la  Manche.  Par  Victor  Hugo.  Paris  : Calmann- 
L6vy, 


the  touches  of  the  terrible  and  the  grotesque  blended  with  softness 
and  symmetry  which  distinguish  it  from  most  other  coast  scenery, 
are  brought  out  here  with  remarkable  vividness,  and  with  an  almost 
more  remarkable  absence  of  the  mannerisms  that  are  too  often 
apt,  by  their  recurrence,  to  mar  the  style  and  the  thought  of  this 
great  writer. 

The  extremely  handsome  form  in  which  Messrs.  Hachette  have 
produced  a translation  of  Dr.  Piassetsky’s  Chinese  travels  (3),  and 
the  numerous  and  remarkable  illustrations  with  which  it  is  orna- 
mented (illustrations  taken  from  the  author’s  own  sketches),  con- 
stitute the  chief  attraction  of  the  book.  The  journey  in  question, 
undertaken  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  mysterious  explorations,  nominally  commercial  and  scientific, 
but  really  a military  spying  out  of  the  land,  with  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  for  many  years  covered  Asia.  Dr.  Piassetsky,  the 
physician  and  the  draughtsman  of  the  expedition,  naturally  does 
not  tell  us  any  of  the  secrets  ; indeed,  he  complains  very  frankly 
of  the  harsh  discipline  of  his  chief,  who  would  not  let  him  know 
any.  His  journey  was  first  by  the  ordinary  Kiachta-Pekin  route, 
then  along  the  Vangtse,  and,  lastly,  straight  across  the  desert  to 
Semipalatinsk.  The  last  part  of  the  journey,  in  which  the  tra- 
vellers very  nearly  got  lost,  alone  has  much  novelty. 

The  second  volume  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez’s  vast  and  stately 
History  of  Ancient  Art  (4)  is  devoted  to  Assyria  and  Chaldaea. 
Nine  hundred  pages  of  the  largest  octavo — an  octavo  which  our 
ancestors  would  have  made  a very  little  wider  and  then  called  a 
large  quarto — are  given  up  to  the  interesting,  but  certainly  more 
interesting  than  beautiful,  gropings  of  the  artists  of  Mesopotamia 
after  glyptic  and  decorative  art.  Hundreds  of  engravings,  in  and 
out  of  the  text,  tinted  and  plain,  illustrate  the  subject;  and  every 
classical  authority  on  it  seems  to  have  been  consulted  and  his  in- 
formation estimated  with  a patient  study  and  an  absence  of  irre- 
levant prejudice  which  is  perhaps  more  rare  in  French  books  than 
the  lucid  arrangement  and  excellent  power  of  exposition  which  also 
display  themselves  here.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  fact  and  view,  the 
matter  is  a highly  specialized  one,  and  one  therefore  which  from 
that  point  of  view  need  not  here  be  dealt  with. 

The  republication  of  Jania’s  works,  at  which  M.  de  la  Fizeliere 
is  piously  labouring,  and  which  has  now  reached  its  twentieth 
volume  (5),  is  irreproachable  in  get-up;  and,  if  the  dress  is 
sometimes  more  valuable  than  the  body,  that  is  a result  to  which 
journalism,  alas ! too  often  leads.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
work  of  the  most  unequal  kinds  ; some  which,  we  frankly  confess, 
we  should  not  ourselves  have  thought  worth  rescuing  from  the 
boUe  d quatre  sous  and  the  newspaper-file  ; some  very  much  worth 
such  a rescue.  Among  the  best  pieces  may  be  mentioned  “ Le 
critique  a la  campagne,”  a very  lively  sketch,  dated  1832,  and 
redolent  of  its  time.  The  ambitious  fragments  of  the  unfinished 
story  “ Le  Marquis  de  Rosemonde  ” are  more  ambitious  than  suc- 
cessful. “ Le  philanthrope  an  bagne  de  Brest  ” is  a very  early 
example  of  a kind  of  journalism  which  has  been  called  in  England 
the  Household  Words  style,  because  Dickens,  both  by  his  example 
and  his  editorship,  did  much  to  make  it  popular  here.  But 
“ J,  J.”  (the  original  J.  J.)  did  it  in  a masterly  manner  in 
1829.  This  abbreviation,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  that  these 
sketches  are  particularly  attractive  to  an  Englishman  as  illus- 
trating Thackeray’s  Paris,  and  showing  to  no  small  extent  the 
models  of  the  JPa?'is  Sketch-hooh.  There  are  some  interesting  bits 
of  art  criticism,  and  it  is  curious  to  read  “ J.  J.’s  ” lamentations 
over  the  fact  that  all  the  good  illustrated  books  come  from 
England.  But  in  those  days  Janin  was  a little  given  to  superla- 
tives, as  where  he  calls  Gil  Hlas  “ le  seul  livre  gai  ” of  French 
literature,  and  puts  Moliere  at  the  head  of  human  genius,  ex- 
pressly subordinating  Shakspeare  and  Homer  to  him. 

The  worst  fault  to  be  found  with  M.  Paul  Bourget’s  interesting 
and  remarkable  book  (6)  is  that  its  title  is  really  a little  mislead- 
ing, and  may  seem  to  a hasty  reader  to  be  a little  pretentious.  If 
“ litteraire  ” had  been  added  to  or  substituted  for  “ contemporaine  ” 
there  would  not  have  been  any  danger  of  this.  "What  the  book 
really  is,  is  a collection  of  essays  on  Baudelaire,  Flaubert,  Stendhal, 
M.  Renan,  and  M.  Taine,  with  special  reference  to  the  mental 
idiosyncrasy  of  each  as  displayed  in  his  works,  and  the  consequent 
influence  exerted  by  each  over  his  readers  and  admirers.  We  are 
not  certain  that  this  object  would  not  in  reality  have  been  better 
attained  by  making  the  inquiry  part  only  of  a regular  literary 
treatment  of  the  subject,  which  would  certainly  have  had  in  addi- 
tion the  advantage  in  interest.  But  as  it  is  the  work  is  very 
well  done.  M.  Bourget,  perhaps,  rather  overrates  both  the  living 
writers  he  mentions.  He  is  altogether  too  complimentary  to  M. 
Taine’s  philosophic  powers,  and  he  omits  to  “ discount  ” M.  Renan’s 
amusing,  but  assuredly  scarcely  dignifying,  egotism.  But  the  papers 
on  Baudelaire,  Flaubert,  and  Stendhal,  especially  on  the  second 
(for  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  M.  Bourget  has  taken  in  all  sides 
either  of  the  author  of  Petits  pohnes  en  prose,  or  of  the  author  of 
De  V amour'),  are  excellent ; indeed,  we  hardly  know  anything  better 
in  French  on  the  subjects. 

A very  handsome  reprint  in  quarto  form  and  in  facsimile  of  tha  old 

C3)  Voyage  a travers  la  MongoUe  et  la  Chine.  Traduit  du  Russe  de 
P.  Piassetsky  par  A.  Kuscinski.  Paris  : Hachette. 

(4)  Histoire  de  Vart  dans  Vantiquite.  Par  P,  Perrot  et  V.  Chipiez. 
Tome  II.  Paris : Hachette. 

(5)  CEuvres  diverses  de  Jules  Janin.  Deuxifeme  serie,  tome  cinquieme, 
Petits  souvenirs.  Paris : Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(6)  Essais  de  psychologie  contemporaine.  Par  Paul  Bourget.  Paris : 
Lemerre. 
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“ script  ” type  briags  for  the  first  time  the  Destruction  de  Troye  (7) 
of  Jacques  Millet,  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  of  the  few  profane 
mysteries  that  we  possess,  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  students. 
If  the  industrious  editor.  Dr.  Stengel,  had  adopted  modern  Roman 
type,  we  suspect  that  most  of  his  readers  would  have  been  grateful 
to  him,  though  the  book  would  have  been  less  of  a curiosity.  The 
script,  however,  is  very  fairly  legible,  much  more  so  than  black- 
letter.  Another  reprint  from  the  same  publishers  and  editor  has 
begun  to  put  the  works  of  Hardy  (8)  before  the  public.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  rummage  out  the  vast,  and  probably  irrecoverable, 
mass  of  his  uuprinted  work,  the  beautiful  but  rare  edition  of  1626, 
with  its  forty  or  fifty  plays,  being  simply  reproduced. 

M.  de  Lajarte,  though  his  book  has  the  appearance  of  (and 
unless  we  mistake  the  phrase  “ recueil  d’^tudes  ” is  acknowledged 
by  him  to  be)  a mere  collection  of  review  essays  (9),  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  quite  sufficient  unity  to  them.  The  successive 
forms  of  ballet,  the  connexion  between  the  opera  and  current 
political  events,  the  introduction  of  particular  instruments — all 
sorts  of  ana  about  persons  and  things  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion supply  him  with  the  materials  of  a very  pleasant  jumble 
which  is  illustrated  by  various  autographs,  copies  of  playbills, 
costume  figures,  and  so  forth. 

The  portraits  of  certain  contemporaries,  great  in  politics  or 
literature,  which  M.  Ulbach(io)  has  republished,  were  originally 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  Empire,  and  bear  the  marks  of 
their  period  of  origin.  We  are  not  sure  that  in  retouching  and 
adjusting  them  the  author  has  been  wise,  for  the  value  of  all  such 
things  depends  on  their  faithfulness  to  the  time  and  the  im- 
pressions which  gave  them  birth.  The  papers,  however,  contain 
some  interesting  anecdotes,  especially  of  Lamartine,  George  Sand, 
and  Thiers.  With  regard  to  the  sketch  of  Napoleon  III.,  M. 
Ulbach  deserves  credit  for  not  having  been  servile  in  1869,  nor 
spiteful  in  1883.  The  right  to  feel  thoroughly  disgusted  at  the 
insults  which  Erenchmen  heap  on  the  dead  man  whom  living  they 
flattered  and  cringed  to  for  twenty  years  belongs  to  those  who 
never  admired  him  or  his  government ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
have  to  say  that  M.  Ulbach  escapes  this  disgust  completely.  His 
sketch  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale  may  seem  a little  fulsome,  but  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  at  the  time  of  writing  it  required  some 
courage  to  write  it. 

M.  Dreyfous’s  useful  and  remarkably  cheap  library  of  compila- 
tions of  travel  and  adventure  has  been  increased  by  three  volumes, 
two  devoted  to  Dutch  conquests  and  discoveries,  and  one,  the  title 
of  which,  Notre  colonie  le  Tonykin{ii),  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  compiler,  M.  Thureau,  is  not  acquainted  with  a certain  story 
about  a certain  bear  and  his  skin. 

The  Abb6  Dumax’s  (12)  pamphlet  on  the  Orleans-Bourbon 
genealogy  is  a brief,  but  well-executed  and  useful,  demonstration  of 
the  legitimate  right  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  the  succession,  the 
elder  branch  being  either  extinct  or  having  its  rights  barred  by 
resignation  or  female  descent.  ,The  Abbe  makes  a strong  and  good 
point,  to  the  effect  that  the  exclusion  of  Philip  of  Anjou  was  not 
only  within  the  competence  of  himself  and  his  grandfather,  but 
obligatory  on  them  in  consequence  of  the  principle  that  a King  of 
Prance  must  not  be  or  derive  his  right  from  a foreign  sovereign. 

■ There  is  no  end  of  books  011  Rome  (13),  but  M.  Bournet’s  has 
at  least  a certain  dilferentia  of  its  own.  It  is  a series  of 
studies,  not  on  the  Eternal  City  itself,  but  on  the  celebrated 
men  of  modern  nations  who  have  visited  it.  The  result  is 
not  uninteresting,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  somewhat 
desultory  and  incomplete.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  odd  that 
Milton’s  visit,  which  had  little  or  no  visible  or  noteworthy  re- 
sult, should  be  mentioned,  and  Gibbon’s,  with  its  consequence 
of  one  of  the  famous  books  of  the  world  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  literature,  should  not.  If  this  latter  is 
mentioned,  we  have  overlooked  the  text,  and  the  index  is  silent. 

We  have  two  school  books  before  us.  M.  Chardenal’s  (14) 
educational  works  in  French  are  already  well  known,  and  have 
stood  the  test  of  use.  M.  Julieu’s  French  primer  (15) — for  such 
it  is — has  merits,  though  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  deserts  of 
the  Hamiltonian  system,  or  something  like  it,  of  interlined  text 
and  translation  which  it  follows.  Moreover,  it  is  rather  too 
sweeping  to  say  that  “h  has  neither  sound  nor  aspiration  in 
French,”  though  certainly  few  Englishmen  can  hit  oft'  the  French 
aspirate. 

Among  the  novels  of  the  month  the  reimpression  of  M.  Theuriet’s 
Saymonde  (16)  in  the  Petite  Bibliothhque  Charpentier,  though  it 


(7)  L’istoire  de  la  destruction  de  Troye  la  Grant.  Par  Jacques  Millet. 
Paris : Le  Soudier.  Marburg  : Ehvert. 

(8)  CEuvres  d’ Alexandre  Hardy,  Paris  : Le  Soudier.  Marburg : 
Elwert. 

(9)  Les  curiosites  de  I’opcra.  Par  M.  do  Lajarte.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Le'vy. 

(10)  Nos  contemporains.  Par  Louis  Ulbach.  Paris  ; Calmann-Levy. 

(11)  Bibliotheque  d’aventures  et  de  voyages — Completes  et  dccouvertes  de 
la  republigue  des  Fays-Bas.  Par  J.  Geslin.  2 vols.  Notre  colonie  le  Tong- 
kin.  Par  H.  Thureau.  Paris  : Dreyfous. 

(12)  Les  princes  d' Orleans-Bourbon,  le  traiti  d’ Utrecht  et  la  hi  salique. 
Par  I’Abbd  Dumax.  Paris  : Calmann-Levy. 

(13)  Borne — Etudes  de  Uttirature  ct  d'art.  Par  A.  Bournet.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(14)  The  Buies  of  the  French  Grumniar.  By  0.  A.  Chardenal.  Glasgorv 
and  London : Collins. 

(15)  Practical  and  Conversational  French  Header.  By  F.  Julien. 
London  : Sampson  Low  & Co. 

(16)  Baymonde.  Par  Andre  Theuriet.  Paris ; Charpentier. 


is  not  a novelty,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literature.  But  circumstances  are  sure  to  draw  most  attention  to 
Lieutenant  Viaud’s  ilfon  frere  Yves  {\y).  This  unlucky  officer, 
who  is  very  well  known  to  readers  of  these  column^  under  his 
nom  de  plume  of  Pierre  Loti,  seems  to  have  been  so  little  known 
to  the  average  newspaper  editor,  that  his  late  revelations  of  French 
brutality  in  Tonquin  were,  for  the  first  few  days,  universally  quoted 
as  by  a Lieutenant  “Lotd.”  Mon  frere  Yves  contains  nothing 
equal  to  the  best  passages,  of  those  remarkable  books  Aziyade  and 
Le  mariaye  de  Loti,  which,  whatever  their  defects,  displayed  a 
power  of  dreamy  descriptive  writing  not  to  be  easily  outdone. 
But  it  is  free  from  the  extravagant,  repulsive,  and  unnatural  natu- 
ralism which  defaced  the  equally  powerful  and  sometimes  equally 
beautiful  work  of  the  Homan  d'un  Spahi  and  of  Fleurs  d'enniii. 
“ Mon  frere  Yves  ” is  a common  sailor,  to  whom  an  officer — the 
author — has  sworn  brotherhood.  Yves  has  no  worse  fault  than 
that  (unluckily  not  confined  to  the  French  navy)  of  an  incorrigible 
propensity  to  “ sprees  and  drunkenness  when  he  is  ashore.  The 
book  is  the  history  of  his  reformation  by  the  influence  of  the 
author  and  that  of  Y’^ ves’s  own  wife  and  child.  It  is  thus  moral 
enough  in  its  way,  and  though,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  not  quite 
equal  to  it§  predecessors,  it  shows  the  literary  skill  on  which  its 
author  must  depend  to  console  himself  for  being  made  a scape- 
goat. M.  Adolphe  Belot,  for  a wonder,  comes  within  mentioning 
distance  in  Peine  de.  heaute  (18),  though  it  is  needless  to  observe 
that  he  is  M.  Adolphe  Belot  still.  The  useful  Nihilists  supply 
him  with  the  principal  part  of  his  plot.  Les  theories  de 
Tavernelle  (19)  is  a book  of  excellent  intention,  but  somewhat 
painful,  and  not  quite  strong  enough  for  its  own  aims.  M.  E. 
Delpit,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  Lefds  de 
Coralie,  has  sought  to  show  the  natural  result  of  so-called  Liberal 
ideas  in  politics  and  religion  on  private  life.  M.  de  Ronchaud's 
Contes  d'automne  (20)  are  also  more  worthy  of  respect  than  of 
admiration,  but  they  are  not  at  all  painful. 

(17)  Mon  frere  Yves.  Par  Pierre  Loti.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(18)  Heine  de  heaute.  Par  Adolphe  Belot.  Paris  : Dentu. 

(19)  Les  theories  de  Tavernelle.  Par  E.  Delpit.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(20)  Contes  d'automne.  Par  L.  de  Bonchaud. 
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“ rpHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  bei'ore  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheUOR^l 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 
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THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

IT  is  probable  tbat  by  persons  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  politics  some  interest  and  curiosity  may  have  been 
felt  to  see  how  the  defenders  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  would 
answer  Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s  letter  to  the  Times  at  the 
end  of  last  week — a letter  which  he  has  since  followed  up  by 
another  criticizing  the  criticism  of  the  measure  up  to  the 
present  time.  That  curiosity  can  have  been  shared  but 
faintly  by  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  the 
fashions  of  acting  and  arguing  common  among  members 
of  the  pohtical  party  which  has  adopted,  if  it  did  not  origi- 
nate, the  policy  of  the  Bill.  As  far  as  has  been  noticed 
only  one  defender  of  the  Ripon-Ilbert  measure  has  had 
the  boldness  to  say  openly  that  argument  does  not  matter, 
that  the  Government  has  made  up  its  mind  and  put  down 
its  foot,  and  that  the  opinions  of  almost  every  official 
authority,  past  and  present,  and  of  almost  all  the  men  of 
greatest  ability  now  living  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
India,  the  earnest  and  all  but  unanim,ous  protest  of  the 
body  of  persons  affected  by  the  Bill  itself,  are  so  much 
waste  breath  and  spilt  ink.  This  frank  knownothingism, 
although  it  has  a precedent  in  a certain  utterance  of 
Lord  Hartington’s  in  the  matter  of  the  abandonment  of 
Candahar,  is  apparently  felt  to  be  still  a little  too  frank,  a 
little  too  much  wanting  in  at  least  the  assumption  of  intel- 
lectual virtue  incumbent  on  the  nominal  heirs  of  that  party 
which  admitted  no  force  but  argument.  Most  of  Mr. 
Ileert’s  Enghsh  partisans,  therefore,  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  easier  and  less  audacious  course  of  ignoring 
the  letter  altogether.  A few  personal  insinuations  have 
been  made  against  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  a few  comments 
on  isolated  points  of  his  case  have  been  attempted.  But,  on 
the  whole,  his  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  proposed 
change  has  hitherto  been  left  as  entirely  unchallenged  as 
Mr.  Bright  left  the  Minute  of  the  Calcutta  Judges.  Perhaps 
his  antagonists  waited  for  the  second  letter.  If  not,  a 
repetition,  as  facile  as  it  is  valueless,  of  commonplaces 
about  abolishing  distinctions  between  race  and  colour,  a 
renewal  of  the  references  to  a famous  proclamation  which, 
as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  is  aware,  no  more 
implied  the  present  measure  than  it  implied  the  appoint- 
ment of  natives  to  the  post  of  Governor-General  or  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  constitute,  as  they  have  always  constituted, 
the  whole  gist  of  the  argument  by  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  repel  the  attack  on  the  Bill. 

This  refusal  of  the  combat,  though,  as  has  been  said,  not 
at  all  surprising,  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  that  this  par- 
ticular document  is  conspicuously  free  from  the  possibility 
even  of  such  objections  as  were  made  to  the  shorter  and 
more  general  criticism  of  the  measure  which  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  put  forth  six  months  ago.  His  opponents  then 
discovered,  at  once  as  a ground  of  censure  and  a reason 
for  refusing  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  had  rested  his  case  on  high  considera- 
tions of  pohcy.  They  were  shocked  at  his  outspoken 
declaration  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  English 
rule  in  India.  In  the  communication  now  under  notice 
there  is  nothing  of  this  sort.  The  most  sensitive  stickler 
for  the  rights  of  every  country  and  every  nationality 
but  his  own  will  not  be  frightened  by  any  reference  to 
tenure  by  the  sword.  Mr.  J ustice  Stephen  has  stated  the 
case  in  a manner  so  carefully  adjusted  to  the  plane  of  par- 
ticulars that  it  might  have  been  supposed  the  defenders  of 
the  Bill  would  hasten  to  join  issue  with  him  on  questions  so 


strictly  limited  to  fact.  He  observes  that  the  privileges 
which  British  subjects  enjoy  in  India,  and  which  this  very 
Bill  proposes  to  maintain,  save  in  one  point,  are  regarded 
by  them  as  highly  valuable.  The  supporters  of  the  measure 
have  had  more  than  half  a year  in  which  to  obtain  a counter- 
opinion  to  this,  and  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  He  describes 
these  privileges  as  “ inflicting  no  injury,  exciting  no  un- 
“ popularity,  causing  no  injustice,”  and  he  might  have 
added  no  inconvenience  either.  For  long  months  the  de- 
fenders of  Mr.  Ilbert  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ransack 
Indian  records  for  instances  of  such  injury,  such  unpopularity, 
such  inj  ustice,  and  they  have  been  able  to  produce  none. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  privileges  supposed  to  be 
anomalous  are  not  interfered  with  except  in  one  compara- 
tively small  point,  for  the  exception  of  which  from  the 
general  rule  no  reason  whatever,  except  the  desire  of  a 
handful  of  native  officials,  can  be  shown.  If  there  is  any 
other  reason  why,  now  that  the  case  is  so  plainly  formulated, 
do  the  partisans  of  the  Bill  hesitate  to  produce  it,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  show  why  it  does  not  apply  to  the  right 
of  trial  by  European  jury  and  so  forth?  He  points  out 
that  almost  the  whole  unofficial  population  of  India,  and 
a great  majority  of  the  representative  officials  consulted, 
utterly  disapprove  the  Bill.  Is  this  so  or  is  it  not  i There 
is  no  need  to  enter  into  unpleasant  questions  as  to  garbled 
telegrams,  official  publications  inexplicably  withheld  and 
delayed,  and  the  very  singular  measm-e,  commented  on  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  of  circulating  Mr.  Gupta’s  ex  parte 
statement  as  an  official  abstract  of  official  proceedings. 
But  it  is  permissible  to  ask.  Which  side  has  the  balance 
of  published  authority  1 All  these  points  are  not  matters 
of  disputable  opinion,  they  are  not  details  irrelevant  to 
the  question,  they  are  not  generalities  on  which  argu- 
ment is  useless  because  it  is  impossible  to  get  together 
a sufficient  body  of  commonly  accepted  postulates  and 
axioms  to  make  their  discussion  possible.  The  matters 
brought  forward  are  such  as  would  be  recognized  as  not 
merely  germane  to  but  inseparable  from  the  proper  discus- 
sion of  any  similar  question  in  home  politics.  Ample  in- 
formation as  to  them  is  obtainable  by  any  one  who  takes 
the  very  smallest  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  very 
smallest  pains  to  inform  himself  upon  it.  No  special 
familiarity  with  India,  still  less  any  direct  personal  interest 
in  the  decision  of  the  main  question  one  way  or  another,  is 
needed  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  decide  which  way  this 
information  points  or  what  its  bearings  on  that  main  ques- 
tion is  when  its  direction  is  determined.  No  technical 
jargon  or  outlandish  terminology  obscures  the  discussion. 
It  is  surely  not  uncharitable  to  conclude  that  silence  in  such 
case  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  means  that  they  know 
defence  to  be  simply  impossible. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Ilbert  Bill  has  received  Government 
approval,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  Government  pledges 
to  an  extent  which  puts  its  withdrawal  out  of  the  question. 
If  the  Government  of  India  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  the  local  authoi-ities,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it 
was  with  the  view  of  allowing  those  opinions  in  some  way 
to  influence  its  conduct.  If  members  of  the  Government 
at  home  have  taken  occasion  to  emphasize,  even  in  the  very 
speeches  which  have  given  most  pleasure  to  the  English 
friends  of  the  measure,  the  probability  of  some  alterations 
of  detail,  how  is  it  possible  to  contend  that  no  modiflcation, 
of  what  is  after  all  and  in  itself  a very  minute  detail,  can 
be  made?  It  is  proved  that  native  opinion,  until  the 
more  ignorant  part  of  it  was  stirred  up  by  constructions 
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of  this  detail,  which  are  admittedly  exaggerated,  was 
totally  indifferent  on  the  subject  ; it  is  not  alleged 
that  it  is  even  now  otherwise  than  indifferent  on  the 
whole.  The  half-dozen  native  gentlemen,  the  gratification 
of  whose  vanity  has  been  preferred  by  the  proposal  to 
the  earnest  desires  and  the  reasonable  demands  of  what 
is,  in  effect,  the  whole  English  community  in  .India,  may 
surely  be  consoled  in  one  way  or  another.  The  advance  in 
the  direction  of  race-equality — supposing,  for  the  moment, 
such  an  advance  to  be  either  necessary  or  desirable — has 
been  proved  to  demonstration  to  be  of  that  singular  kind 
which  inflicts  a disadvantage  on  the  European  while  con- 
ferring nothing  but  the  most  shadowy  advantage  on  the 
natives.  A hasty  person  listening  to  some  talk  on  this 
subject  might  imagine  rather  that  it  was  proposed  that 
no  European  should  ever  be  punished,  or  that  no  native 
should  ever  have  a fair  trial,  than  that  the  off-chance  of 
pronouncing  sentence  on  a European  should  be  conferred 
on  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  natives.  That  the  access 
of  the  native  population  of  India  to  free  and  equal  justice 
is  not  only  not  lessened  or  limited  in  any  way  by  this 
present  state  of  things ; that  it  is  absolutely  unaffected  by 
the  proposed  alterations ; that,  as  far  as  natives  are  con- 
cerned, nothing  but  the  amour  propre  of  a few  civilians  is 
concerned  at  all — are  matters  which  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
honestly  unknown  to  most  of  those  who  support  the 
Government  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  are  dishonestly  ignored  by  some  of  them.  They  can 
hardly  be  known — or,  if  known,  they  are  certainly  left  out 
of  sight — by  those  who  represent  a measure  contemptible 
in  respect  of  any  possible  good  that,  on  the  most  libei’al 
supposition,  it  may  do,  and  yet  formidable  on  account  of 
the  possible  harm  it  may  inflict,  as  a great  act  of  equal 
justice.  And  if  the  Government  really  in  the  face  of  the 
official  documentary  evidence  perseveres  with'  it,  there  is 
one  conclusion  which,  perhaps,  without  justice,  but  certainly 
not  without  reason,  is  sure  to  be  drawn.  It  will  be  thought 
and  said  that  the  object  is  not  the  doing  of  the  very  small 
good  claimed  for  the  Bill  by  those  who  do  understand  it, 
but  the  obtaining  of  credit  for  the  altogether  false  estimate 
of  its  nature  put  forward  by  those  who  do  not,  or  will  not, 
understand  it.  The  magnificent  descriptions  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  of  some  other  less  distinguished  persons  might  tempt 
a not  very  scrupulous  or  strong-minded  Minister  to  resist 
the  all  but  unanimous  warning  of  qualified  authority.  Even 
such  a Minister  would  hardly  resist  such  evidence  in  order 
to  give  to  A.  the  hearing  now  and  then  of  a cause  which 
would  otherwise  be  heard  by  B. 


A REASONABLE  UTOPIA. 

CANONS  ought  to  be  more  careful.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  see  a reverend  gentleman,  a Canon  to  boot,  presiding 
over  an  assembly  of  Tappertits,  and  accepting  the  thanks 
of  a meeting  which  announced  its  desire  to  rob  on  a large 
scale,  and  with  impartial  universality.  Poor  Canon  Spence 
had  to  listen  on  Tuesday  while  Mr.  Murray  told  him  that 
“ bishops  and  landowners  and  profit-mongers  ” (whoever 
they  may  be)  “ and  usurers  are  supported  by  the  working 
“ classes,”  whom,  in  their  turn,  they  rob  and  debauch.  Now 
surely  Canon  Spence  and  his  reverend  friends  (we  missed 
the  usual  curate  who  patronizes  the  ballet,  and  the  accus- 
tomed ex-under-master)  could  not  quite  sympathize  with  the 
meeting  in  St.  Pancras  Vestry  Hall.  The  meeting  was 
called  “ in  promotion  of  State-aided  emigration  to  the 
“ British  Colonies,”  and  it  was  swamped  by  intelligent  pro- 
letarians who  prefer  to  stay  at  home.  The  advocates  of 
State-aided  emigration  perceive  that  work  and  land  and 
food  in  England  are  too  scarce  for  our  population.  They 
hold  (rightly  or  wrongly)  that  it  is  the  interest  or  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  bring  people  who  want  to  work  and  eat  into 
contact  with  the  labour  and  food  which  abound  in  some  of 
our  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  London  contains  a large 
floating  population  of  public-house  loafers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Democratic  Federation,  who  want 
to  eat  without  working  and  without  leaving  England.  These 
thinkers  swamped  the  meeting  at  which  the  luckless  Canon 
Spence  presided,  and  they  outvoted  him  and  his  friends. 
Of  course  they  do  not  say  that  they  don’t  want  to  work. 
They  are  as  fond  of  work  as  Mark  Twain’s  friend,  the 
Tramp.  Only  they  must  not  be  asked  to  labour  under 
alien  skies,  nor  to  eat  the  bread,  however  well  buttered,  of 
exile.  That  bread  may  be  good  enough  for  younger  sons 
a.nd  for  the  slavish  middle  classes.  They  may  emigrate  to 


Australia  and  America,  and  turn  their  hundreds  into 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  the  persons  who  outvoted 
Canon  Spence  on  Tuesday  night  are  more  fastidious.  They 
must  work  here,  at  home,  and  apparently  (for  we  are  not 
certain  of  their  views  on  this  point)  they  will  only  work  at 
husbandry.  They  might  till  the  soil  in  Canada,  it  is  true  \ 
but  they  prefer  to  till  it  in  England  on  a system  of  “ horn© 
“ colonization.” 

Some  opponent  may  observe  that  the  land  is  all  taken 
up  at  home,  that  there  is  no  land  where  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Democratic  Federation  can  drive  the  plough, 
supposing  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  plough-dri'ving- 
is  one  of  their  accomplishments.  But  Mr.  Murray,  of  the 
Democratic  Federation,  knows  better.  The  soil  of  England 
belongs  to  him  and  his  friends ; in  fact,  to  the  people.  Why 
should  he  and  other  members  of  the  people  emigrate  while 
they  have  this  considerable  real  property  at  home  ? Why, 
in  fact,  should  Mr.  James  Murray  be  “ kep’  out  of  his 
“ own  ” ? People  may  reply  that  probably  he  has  no  land 
of  his  own,  that  other  people  own  the  land  just  as  Mr. 
Murray  owns  his  boots,  and  that  they  will  not  let  them- 
selves be  robbed  of  it  any  more  than  Mr.  Murray  would 
quietly  permit  the  first  va-nu-pieds  who  came  past  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  possessions.  But  Mr.  Murray  has  an 
answer  to  these  objections. 

Mr.  Murray,  and  his  clients  “ the  working-men  of 
“ England,”  are  in  the  romantic  position  of  being  the  true 
heirs  to  all  real  property  in  the  island.  “ Their  fathers 
“ had  been  plundered  of  that  land,  and  they  meant  to  have 
“ it  again.”  Mr.  Murray’s  authorities  for  this  historical 
statement  are,  apparently,  Mr.  George,  Professor  Wallace, 
and  Mr.  Davitt.  Of  Professor  Wallace  we  know  that  he 
believes  the  earth  not  to  be  flat,  and  has  even  backed  his 
opinion  by  a sporting  bet.  We  are  also  aware  that  Pro- 
fessor Wallace  has  communications  from  the  spirit  world, 
or  believes  in  the  communications  received  by  mediums. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  some  necyomanteia,  some  spirit  of 
an  ancestral  working-man,  that  the  Professor  derived 
his  theory  about  the  true  heirship  of  English  soil. 
Before  we  can  discuss  the  matter  soberly  and  properly 
it  is  necessary  to  know  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
working-men  from  whom  the  real  estate  was  plundered. 
Were  they  autochthones,  born  of  the  soil  and  on  the  soil,  or 
were  they  the  first  settlers  ? If  they  were  merely  Celts,  or 
Silurians,  or  English,  or  any  one  but  the  original  Eskimo- 
like  people  with  the  stone  weapons,  they  were  robbers 
themselves,  and  stole  the  land  from  some  earlier  proprietors. 
And  who  stole  it  from  them  ? What  had  they  to  steal  ? 
What  proof  is  there  that  they  ever  possessed  the  soil  in. 
private  property,  or  that,  if  they  did  possess  it,  they 
did  not  sell  it  openly  for  what  it  would  bring  1 How  far 
back  in  history  would  Mr.  Murray  like  to  go?  If  the 
ancestors  of  the  working-men  were  villeins,  they  were  far 
from  being  owners  of  the  soil.  They  were  not  even  owners 
of  themselves.  They  fled  into  towns  when  they  had  the 
chance,  that  by  dwelling  within  the  walls  for  a year  they 
might  obtain  their  personal  freedom. 

This  nonsense  about  their  ancestral  right  to  the  land 
of  which  their  fathers  were  robbed  is  comparatively 
respectable  in  Ireland.  In  Ireland  the  majority  of 
the  real  property,  by  various  rude  tenures,  was  in 
Celtic  hands,  and  the  Celts  (themselves  originally  con- 
querors) have  been  conquered  again  and  again.  Conse- 
quently, a sentimental  Celt  may  regard  himself,  in  his 
muzzy  Celtic  way,  as  being  an  ill-treated  rightful  heir  of 
any  land  which  chances  to  belong  to  a “ Saxon.”  The 
Highland  crofters,  too,  have  some  kind  of  shadow  of  an  old 
attachment  to  the  soil,  an  old  right  to  live  on  the  chief  and 
on  the  Lowlanders’  cattle  still  present  to  their  Celtic 
memories.  But  in  England  there  is  not  even  a sentimental 
pretext  for  this  kind  of  assertion  of  ancestral  right.  Of 
course  there  were  ages  when,  in  one  form  or  other,  every 
man  lived  by  the  soil,  and,  in  servile  or  other  fashion,  was 
attached  to  the  soil.  But  this  could  only  last  till  other 
means  of  making  a livelihood,  by  trade,  art,  manufacture, 
and  the  like,  were  discovered.  And  this  state  of  universal 
living  on  the  soil  (which  the  Democratic  Federation  seems 
to  crave)  can  only  be  re'vived  when  trade,  art,  manufacture, 
and  all  non-agricultural  industries  cease  to  exist. 

The  Democratic  Federation,  if  ^)iey  agree  with  the  view 
of  Mr.  Murray,  are  anxious  (unconsciously,  perhaps)  to 
revert  to  barbarism.  As  a mere  matter  of  taste  we  have 
not  the  least  objection  to  barbarism.  Give  us  an  England 
with  a tiny  population,  scattered  in  marks  through  the 
country,  with  no  roads,  no  towns,  nothing  but  the  garden 
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of  each  tribesman  and  the  common  field  of  the  village. 
That  is  a very  charming  ideal;  there  would  be  jdenty  of 
sport,  plenty  of  fighting,  no  pollution  of  rivers,  no  over- 
crowding, no  need  to  emigrate,  except  to  do  a little  piracy 
now  and  then.  In  this  state  of  things  England  would 
enjoy  “ home  colonization,  for  most  of  the  land  would  be 
waste,  and  any  one  might  squat  on  it,  with  the  chance  of 
being  tomahawked  for  his  pains.  Short  of  such  a return  to 
barbarism  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  Mr.  Murray’s  ideal  to 
become  real.  The  “Return  of  the  English  to  the  lands  of  their 
fathers  ” would  need  to  be  preceded  by  a general  massacre 
and  dispossession  of  the  existing  squires  and  farmers.  This 
would  free  the  land  and  reduce  the  population.  Then  the 
land  would  be  meted  out  afresh  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Democratic  Federation  to  all  true-born  working- 
men. Most  of  these  would  die  of  starvation  from  in- 
ability to  till  the  soil,  of  drink  (restored  to  the  people 
from  the  cellars  of  the  wealthy),  of  exposure,  and  other 
obvious  causes.  Of  course  the  working-men  could  not  sup- 
port themselves  by  their  trades  till  they  had  learned 
husbandry,  because  there  would  be  nobody  to  buy  from 
them.  All  capitalists  would  have  gone  and  all  “ profit- 
mongers  ” in  the  big  general  massacre.  There  would 
he  no  readily  transferable  wealth  in  the  country  when 
the  gold  was  all  gone,  because  all  paper,  bonds,  and 
so  forth  would  be  destroyed  in  the  great  and  holy  holo- 
caust with  which  Regeneration  would  begin.  Mr.  Murray 
said  that  the  upper  classes  were  mainly  responsible 
for  destitution  and  “ drunkenness  ” ; but  he  must  remem- 
ber that  when  the  upper  classes  are  got  idd  of,  the 
love  of  drink  will  not  disappear.  The  present  drunkards 
will  simply  act  hke  sailors  when  a ship  is  going  down ; they 
will  break  into  the  cellars  of  the  prosperous,  and  die  therein. 
So,  on  the  whole,  the  massacres,  confusion,  misery  which 
will  have  to  be  undergone  before  the  land  of  England  can 
he  redivided  among  the  working-men  seem  a rather  large 
price  to  pay  for  a return  to  savagery. 

And  Mr.  Murray  should  remember  that  when  once  the 
working-man  has  his  own  again,  any  one  stronger  than 
Mr.  Murray  will  be  able  to  catch  him,  put  a collar  round 
his  neck,  and  make  him  work  for  nothing  but  his  keep. 
Slavery  always  prevails  in  the  kind  of  society  which  would 
follow,  as  inevitably  as  any  geometrical  conclusion  from  the 
premisses,  on  Mr.  Murray’s  scheme  of  social  regeneration. 
Mr.  Murray  called  for  a “ reasonable  scheme  of  home 
colonization.”  We  have  described  the  Utopia  which 
would  be  not  only  the  reasonable  but  the  inevitable  result 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  ideas,  if  carried  into  practice.  These  ideas 
require  for  their  realization  a wholesale  robbery  and  general 
overthrow  of  society.  Even  that  would  not  suffice.  A per- 
manently low  level  of  barbarism  would  have  to  be  reached 
before  the  ideas  of  the  Democratic  Federation  could  them- 
selves become  permanent  in  the  concrete  form  of  institutions. 
It  seems  a pity  that  clergymen  should  preside  over  and 
accept  the  thanks  of  meetings  at  which  such  chaotic  ideas 
find  noisy  utterance.  Of  course  we  do  not  suppose  that 
the  opinion  of  the  working  classes  of  England  goes  with  the 
Democratic  Federation  in  its  views  about  capitalists  and 
■“  reasonable  schemes.”  The  sweet  reasonableness  of  the 
Democratic  Federation  is  rather  like  that  of  irreconcilable 
Spanish  revolutionaries  than  of  Englishmen.  And  it  is  too 
much  even  for  the  Pall  Hall  Gazette. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  DELEGATION. 

The  delegates  from  the  Transvaal  Government  have  been 
courteously  received  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
if  they  fail  to  conclude  some  kind  of  agreement,  their  want 
of  success  will  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  their  task.  They  have  come  to  England,  if  not  by  the 
invitation,  at  least  with  the  assent,  of  the  Goverijment; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  questions  at  issue  will  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  in  London  than  at  Pretoria.  If  Lord 
Reay  had  proceeded  on  his  intended  mission,  the  possible 
collapse  of  the  negotiations  would  have  assumed  the  form 
of  another  rebuff  inflicted  on  the  Imperial  Government. 
Lord  Derby  will  in  doubtful  matters  have  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  his  colleagues,  and  he  can  himself  exercise  a 
larger  discretion  than  it  would  have  been  proper  to  vest 
even  in  a trusted  plenipotentiary.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
define  the  objects  which  are  desirable,  and  the  further  ques- 
tion will  arise  whether  a friendly  arrangement  is  attainable. 
The  final  settlement  of  existing  disputes  is  not  of  vital 
importance  to  either  party  in  the  negotiations.  The 


lights  of  England  are  guaranteed,  as  far  as  promises 
and  treaties  affoi'd  secuiity,  liy  tlie  convention  which 
is  still  perfectly  valid.  The  contention  that  a contract  is 
not  binding  because  it  was  impo.sed  on  one  of  the  parties 
by  sujierior  force  would  be  fatal  to  the  efficacy  of  every 
treaty  concluded  at  the  termination  of  war.  Even  the  Rus- 
sian denunciation  in  1870  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  implied  that 
in  fourteen  years  the  balance  of  power  had  shifted.  Unless 
the  Transvaal  delegates  are  reasonalile  in  their  demands,  the 
English  Government  may  fall  back  on  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  reserving  to  itself  the  choice  of  times  and 
opportunities  for  enforcing  its  claims.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  delegates  may  argue  with  reason  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  negotiation  implies  a readiness  to  alter  the 
present  relations  between  the  parties.  The  Government 
which  they  represent  knows  by  experience  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  it  is  safe  from  actual  coercion.  It  is  only  in  the 
contingency  of  complications  and  of  wars  with  native  poten- 
tates that  it  would  be  immediately  dangerous  to  give  offence 
to  the  paramount  power.  If  Cetewayo  or  a successor  were 
to  revive  the  military  organization  of  the  Zulus,  the  Boers 
might  probably  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  English  pro- 
tection. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  deputation  is  to  obtain  a partial 
or  total  remission  of  the  debt  which  was  acknowledged  in 
the  Convention.  The  strongest  argument  in  the  request 
will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment; yet  it  will  be  a strange  proceeding  to  remit  the 
claim  on  the  Transvaal  and  to  enforce  payment  of  a largei 
amount  which  is  due  from  the  loyal  colony  of  Uatal.  A 
judicious  negotiator  will  perhaps  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  money  question  till  political  arrangements 
approach  a conclusion.  The  release  of  the  debt  may  in  that 
case  be  set  off  against  some  reasonable  undertaking  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  natives,  the  tariff,  or  the  claim 
of  the  Republic  to  a control  over  foreign  relations.  It  may 
be  foreseen  that  a considerable  sum  to  be  either  paid  or  re- 
mitted according  to  the  result  of  the  negotiations  will  have 
a stronger  interest  for  the  Transvaal  than  for  the  guardians 
of  the  English  Treasury.  It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to 
dispute  either  the  legal  liability  or  the  justice  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  amount  was  assessed.  The  Republic  cannot 
reasonably  plead  poverty,  but  an  appeal  to  the  magnanimity 
of  the  creditor  may  possibly  receive  attention.  The  occa- 
sion may  perhaps  not  be  unsuitable  for  discussing  the 
subject  of  monopolies  and  of  taxes  imposed  on  English 
subjects.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  Minister 
who  will  conduct  the  negotiations  will  be  neither  lavish 
in  pecuniary  matters  nor  unduly  susceptible  on  points  of 
dignity.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  inexpedient  even  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposal  that  the  nominal  dependence  of  the 
Transvaal  on  the  English  Crown  should  be  abolished.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  relation  of  an  autonomous  Republic 
to  a monarchy  is  comparatively  novel,  though  similar  rela- 
tions are  not  unprecedented ; but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Transvaal  should  require  the  absolute  nominal  inde- 
pendence which  is  withheld  from  Indian  princes  ruling  a 
far  larger  territory  and  population. 

If  the  term  suzerainty  had  previously  no  definite  mean- 
ing, it  becomes  intelligible  in  its  negative  operation.  The 
Queen’s  suzerainty  precludes  the  Republic  from  entering 
into  diplomatic  relations  with  European  Powers  which 
might  possibly  desire  an  excuse  for  meddling  in  South 
African  affairs.  The  Emperor  of  China  is  at  the  present 
moment  contending  for  rights  of  vital  importance  to  his 
dynasty  and  Empire  on  the  ground  of  a feudal  superiority 
over  Annam  not  dissimilar  to  the  suzerainty  of  England  in  the 
Transvaal.  A State  which  is  nominally  independent  can  on 
occasion  acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  Government  with 
which  it  may  form  a compact.  It  would  be  extremely  in- 
convenient that  at  some  future  time  a tricolour  flag  should 
be  hoisted  at  Pretoria.  Even  a Dutch  intervention  would 
endanger  friendly  relations  with  the  Netherlands.  Perhaps 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  the  kind  would  be  a commercial 
arrangement  between  the  Republic  and  the  Portuguese  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  The  ingenious  perversity  of  foreigners  in 
excluding  English  commerce  is  sufficiently  notorious  to 
justify  precautions.  When  the  emigrants  from  the  Cape 
Colony  first  obtained  from  the  English  authorities  .the 
right  of  governing  themselves,  there  was  no  question  of 
any  external  trade  except  that  which  would  pass  through 
Colonial  territory.  When  the  ill-omened  convention 
was  concluded  no  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers  to  secure  titular  independence.  Their  representa- 
tives, perhaps,  foresaw  that  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
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Crown  would  have  little  effect  in  domestic  matters  ; but  it 
was  distinctly  understood  that  foreign  affairs  were  absolutely 
reserved  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It  would  be  better 
to  break  off  negotiations  at  the  outset  than  to  renounce 
the  title  of  the  Queen  to  her  present  rights  in  the 
Transvaal. 

It  is  probable  that  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
delegates  to  acquire  the  power  of  dealing  as  their  own 
convenience  may  require  with  native  chiefs  and  tribes.  It 
is  with  this  object  that  the  Boers  are  especialty  anxious  to 
be  relieved  from  the  troublesome  presence  of  the  Resident, 
who,  if  be  has  not  sufficient  power  to  check  their  encroach- 
ments, has  the  opportunity  of  reporting  them  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a plausible 
defence  for  the  methods  by  which  territorial  encroachments 
have  been  effected.  The  device  or  practice  of  organizing 
bands  of  adventurers  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  for 
the  purpose  of  annexing  frontier  lands  belonging  to  the 
natives  is  abundantly  transparent.  In  some  instances  the 
invaders  take  part  in  native  civil  wars,  as  the  same  class 
has  , before  and  since  the  days  of  Strongbow  done  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  victory  is  secured,  the 
auxiliaries  always  take  care  to  reward  themselves  for  their 
services  by  taking  possession  of  conquered  lands ; and  in  some 
instances  their  cupidity  has  not  spared  their  native  con- 
federates. Some  of  the  sufferers  have  formerly  given  aid  to 
the  English  Government,  which  has  now  proved  itself  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  redress  their  wrongs.  Lord  Derby  on 
one  occasion  explained,  with  unnecessary  candour,  that  it 
would  be  a costly,  and  perhaps  a dangerous,  undertaking  to 
defend  friendly  chiefs  against  the  Boers.  He  will  now 
ascertain  whether  the  Government  of  the  Republic  is  ready 
to  give  assurances  of  its  peaceable  conduct  in  future,  though 
he  can  scarcely  judge  what  the  promises  will  be  worth. 
The  petty  wars  with  Monsioa  and  other  chiefs,  which  have 
caused  just  dissatisfaction  in  England,  are  perhaps  not 
breaches  of  the  convention.  The  stipulations  which  were 
made  in  favour  of  the  natives,  and  of  which  the  perform- 
ance was  to  be  ensured  by  the  Resident,  were  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  not  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  It  is  not  officially 
known  that  the  coloured  population  has  since  been  op- 
pressed, or  that  virtual  slavery  has  been  restored,  except  in 
the  case  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  border  wars. 

The  Pretoria  delegates  cannot  count  on  the  encourage- 
ment which  is  generally  given  to  aU  organs  of  disaffection 
or  of  complaint  against  the  English  Government.  The 
philanthropists  are  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  Transvaal; 
for,  although  there  is  somewhere  an  Association  or  a Com- 
mittee for  promoting  the  independence  of  the  Republic, 
the  active  and  zealous  managers  of  the  Aborigines’  Protec- 
tion Society  are  on  the  other  side.  The  Boers  are  of  Euro- 
pean descent,  and  they  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  which  attends  on  coloured  malcontents.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  habitual  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the 
natives,  in  whose  interest  the  Society  will  jealously  watch 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations.  Lord  Derby,  though  he 
will  not  fail  to  do  his  best  for  the  natives  within  and  without 
the  territory  of  the  Transvaal,  will  have  other  interests  to 
consider.  This  delegation,  though  it  is  not  accredited  by 
the  Orange  River  Republic,  may  perhaps  have  something 
to  say  about  the  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 
Bechuanas.  The  Cape  Colony  is  about  to  renounce  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  controlling  Bechuanaland,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  has  not  yet  announced  its  decision  on 
the  resumption  of  its  former  power  over  the  province.  The 
Orange  River  Boers  forcibly  complain  of  a grievance  in 
which  their  kindred  in  the  Transvaal  will  strongly  sympa- 
thize. They  were  induced  to  abandon  territory  which  they 
had  after  some  provocation  conquered  from  the  Bechuanas 
on  the  representation  of  the  English  authorities  that  their 
Government  would  be  answerable  for  the  peaceable  conduct 
of  the  natives.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Imperial 
Government  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Colony, 
which  has  now  found  itself  too  weak  to  discharge  duties 
which  it  is  consequently  disposed  to  repudiate.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  the  Bechuana  difficulty  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  negotiations,  but  it  illustrates  the  complicated  nature 
of  .the  relations  which  are  to  be  established  among  several 
parties  with  separate  and  sometimes  conflicting  interests. 
The  Crown,  the  Colonies,  the  two  Dutch  Republics,  and 
natives  of  many  different  tribes  all  await  the  settlement 
with  anxiety. 


IRELAND. 

The  resurrection  of  national  feeling  in  the  proper  sense 
among  the  Orange  party  appears  to  have  struck  the 
Nationalists  in  the  improper  sense,  and  their  sympathizers- 
in  England  with  an  almost  ludicrous  dismay  and  indigna- 
tion. Except  that  it  is  much  more  vocal,  this  feeling  seems 
in  some  sort  to  resemble  the  effect  produced  by  the  entrance- 
of  the  Commander  in  the  Don  Juan  story.  But  there  is 
here  no  Radical  or  Nationalist  Don  Juan  who  preserves  his 
equanimity.  Mr.  Sexton  has  for  days  been  raving  at  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  at  the  Irish  Government,  at  the 
Orangemen,  and  at  everybody  concerned  with  a violence 
which  is  surely  bad  husbandry;  for  there  are  plenty  of 
less  able  speakers  on  his  side  who  could  do  the  thing 
much  better.  Mr.  Healy  has  forgotten  his  grotesque 
offers  of  Irish  mercemaries  to  the  English  Tory  party  in 
his  eagerness  to  denounce  the  Tory  party  in  Ireland.  Mr, 
Parnell,  with  his  accustomed  intelligence,  keeps  silence 
on  the  whole  matter.  But  the  rage  and  disappointment 
of  a certain  portion  of  English  Radicalism  almost  exceeds 
the  disappointment  and  rage  of  the  organizers  of  the 
invasion  of  Ulster.  That  the  tendency  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  which  has  been  so  convenient  when  it  was 
displayed  by  one  Irish  party  should  suddenly  be  displayed 
by  the  other  seems  to  have  come  as  a hideous  and  horrible 
surprise  to  these  persons,  a surprise  so  hideous  and  horrible 
that  it  makes  them  forget  the  difference  between  violence 
in  aggression  and  violence  in  self-defence.  So  long  as 
nobody  but  a landlord  was  set  running  for  his  life  the  speo- 
tacle  was  watched  with  great  calmness,  not  to  say  relifsh,  by 
Mr.  Bright  and  other  distinguished  Radicals.  But  when 
demagogues  and  sedition-mongers  have,  in  much  milder 
form,  the  same  measure  served  out  to  them,  the  thing  be- 
comes clearly  intolerable.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  the  pro- 
position that  strictly  equal  justice  should  be  maintained, 
that  all  public  meetings  on  burning  questions  in  Ireland, 
whether  held  in  the  South  or  the  North,  whether  convened 
by  Orangemen  or  by  Nationalists,  shall  during  the  present 
heats  be  prohibited,  has  met  with  the  keenest  opposition 
and  the  most  violent  disapproval  from  English  J^dicals. 
The  pother  which  has  been  made  about  the  matter,  and 
especially  the  indignant  replies  to  Lord  Crichton’s  very 
pertinent  citation  of  Ministerial  taunts  addressed  to  Irish 
loyalists  in  recent  times  for  not  taking  their  own  part,  seem  to 
suggest  one  thing  very  forcibly.  It  would  appear  to  be  not 
so  much  the  robustiousness  of  Orangeism  as  its  redintegra- 
tion of  love  with  the  Tory  party  which  disturbs  the  critics. 
Something  of  the  same  note  may  be  heard  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
reply  to  the  Belfast  Liberals.  It  is,  indeed,  so  short  a time 
since  English  partisans  entertained  the  hope  of  recruiting 
support  for  the  present  Government  in  Ulster,  that  vexa- 
tion at  the  contrary  result  is  natural. 

No  moderate  and  reasonable  politician  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  a new  Ninety- eight,  or  anything  like  a new 
Ninety-eight.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  a report  of  a plan  to 
tar  and  feather  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  on  his  visit  to 
Trinity  College,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  express  dis- 
approval of  a project  so  contrary  to  law  and  propriety.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  discern  what  business  the  proposed 
victim  recently  had  at  Derry ; and  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
said  and  done  very  many  foolish  things  in  time  past.  But, 
beyond  folly,  there  is  not  much  chargeable  against  him ; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  introduction  of  the  tar-pot  and  the 
feather-bed  as  engines  of  moral  and  political  criticism  could 
not  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  America  has  sent  to 
Ireland  curses  enough  on  the  wrong  side;  it  is  certainly  not 
necessary  for  the  right  side  to  import  others.  But  the  fact, 
if  it  be  true  (and  even  the  invention  of  it,  if  it  be  false),  is 
a symptom,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  recent  events 
in  Ulster,  of  which  men  in  power  would  do  well  to  take 
heed.  , It  stood  to  reason  that  the  terrorizing  of  a whole 
class  of  the  Irish  people  and  of  a large  minority  of  the  other 
classes  should  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a reaction.  The  force 
of  the  League  agitation  has  mainly  spent  itself ; the  English 
Government  is  deprived  by  its  own  act  of  the  power  of  ex- 
cusing Irish  crime  as  the  I’esult  of  landlord  oppression ; the 
execution  of  the  Phoenix  Park  assassins,  and  the  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  respectable  part  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  have  made  evildoers  uncomfortable 
about  their  necks  and  not  very  certain  about  their  souls. 
Last  of  all,  there  is  the  half  inexplicable  but  certain  force  of 
reaction  pure  and  simple — of  the  back-swing  of  the  pendulum 
which  occurs  in  all  human  affairs.  The  enemies  of  this 
reaction  naturally  wdsh  to  thwart  it  in  their  several  ways. 
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Irish  agitators  redouble  the  violence  of  their  language,  and 
'repeat  their  persuasions  to  such  acts  as  interference  with 
hunting.  English  speculators  on  Irish  agitation  urge  the 
Government  not  to  interfere  with  the  Nationalist  pro- 
paganda, to  make  further  bids  for  Nationalist  support  by 
extending  the  franchise,  and  so  forth.  Mean  while  what  even 
such  an — in  this  case — unexceptionable  authority  as  Lord 
Habtington  recognizes  as  a remarkable  revival  of  loyal 
principles  has  taken  place,  and  this  revival  results  in  the 
actual  rout  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  from  the  walls 
of  Derry,  and  in  the  proposed — or  let  it  be  hoped  supposed 
— determination  of  the  Undergraduates  of  Trinity  to  outdo 
anything  recorded,  even  of  the  famous  Mr.  Webber  and  his 
reckless  associates.  Many  of  the  forms  which  this  spirit 
has  taken  must  be  regretted,  and  this  particular  form  of 
course  is  worthy  of  the  very  strongest  reprehension.  But 
the  real  nature  of  the  general  spirit  itself  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  a simple  observation  of  the  persons  who  are  most 
indignant  at  its  appearance.  It  is  deplorable  that  there 
should  be  any  room  or  need  for  Vigilance  Committees 
in  Ireland,  more  deplorable  that  their  attempted  or  sug- 
gested implements  of  reform  should  be  the  revolver  and  the 
tar-brush.  But  the  kind  of  rough  common  sense  which  looks 
more  at  generals  than  particulars  will  probably  be  satisfied 
that  there  must  be  some  redeeming  features  in  a movement 
against  which  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Healy,  and  the  organs  of 
extreme  English  Eadicalism  are  never  tired  of  scolding. 

There  are  rumours  which  may  very  likely  prove  to  be 
founded  on  fact,  to  the  effect  that  a serious  assault  is  to  be 
made  on  the  Government  scheme  (no  very  extensive  or 
• daring  one)  of  Irish  emigration ; that  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  which  sympathizes  with  the  agitators, 
defeated  in  its  audacious  attempt  to  secure  countenance 
from  the  Pope,  hopes,  it  would  seem,  to  enlist  the  loyal 
part,  and  perhaps  even  to  infiuence  the  Vatican,  to  join  in  a 
crusade  against  the  so-called  depopulation  of  Ireland.  The 
arguments  used  are  not  new ; but  to  the  ears  to  which  they 
are  specially  addressed  they  may  seem  plausible.  The  Irish 
sheep,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  safely  trusted  out  of  the  Irish 
fold ; he  strays,  and  is  lost  among  the  temptations,  and, 
in  the  unshepherded  expanse  of  the  American  continent. 
The  counter  plan  of  “ migration  ” is  to  be  tried,  and  from 
the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  side  every  effort  is  to 
be  used  to  induce  people  not  to  emigrate.  Similar  efforts, 
though  Mr.  Hyndman  and  Mr.  Wallace  hardly  appeal 
to  the  Pope  to  aid  them,  are,  as  is  well  known,  being  made 
in  England,  though  there  is  here  little  or  no  question  of 
Government  assistance.  In  Ireland,  the  case  standing  as  it 
does,  it  may  well  seem  marvellous  that  any  man  or  men 
posing  as  the  friends  of  the  people  should  be  able  for  a 
single  day  to  continue  that  posture  while  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  people  not  to  accept  the  manifest,  and  in 
most  cases  the  only,  means  of  prosperity.  But  in  the  Irish 
question  not  only  do  all  things  end  in  mystery,  but  most 
things  begin  and  abide  in  the  same  atmosphere.  Why 
Irishmen  should  hate  England  at  all ; why,  if  they  choose 
to  hate  her,  they  should  allow  their  hatred  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  the  most  transparent  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  most  ignoble,  adventurers ; why  members  of  one  of 
the  bravest,  most  generous,  and  most  faithful  nations  in  the 
world  when  its  cause  is  good  should,  with  an  invariable 
regularity  otherwise  unexampled  in  history,  become  in  this 
particular  bad  cause  the  most  cowardly  and  treacherous  of 
scoundrels ; why  men  should  think  to  give  evidence  of  their 
fitness  for  national  independence  by  fiying,  and  tempting 
each  other  to  fly,  at  each  other’s  throats — these  and  many 
other  scarcely  soluble  questions  present  themselves  to  the 
bold  inquirer  into  Irish  affairs.  But  he  will  hardly  find 
anything  more  anomalous  and  astonishing  on  any  but 
purely  cynical  principles  than  this  attitude  of  a Christian 
priesthood  towards  a distressed  Christian  people  in  the 
matter  of  emigration.  The  conduct  of  the  agitators  is  of 
course  perfectly  simple  and  explicable,  as  simple  and  ex- 
plicable as,  on  the  cynical  theory  just  alluded  to,  is  that  of 
the  priests  themselves.  Each,  it  may  be  said,  is  reluctant 
to  give  the  shearing  of  the  sheep  to  others.  But  this  re- 
jected— as  injustice  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  it  must  in  their  case  be  rejected 
— the  mystery  returns.  Eor  that  the  United  States  are  a 
land  of  heathenry  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  Catholics  must,  in 
justice  to  Cardinal  McCloskey  and  his  clergy,  be  dismissed 
as  an  idle  invention. 


THE  NINTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

The  new  Lord  Mayor  has  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
threatened  office  with  the  display  which  is  dear  to 
Londoners.  The  crowds  which  are  collected  on  such  occa- 
sions are  not  fastidious,  and  they  are  quite  right  in  admiring 
bright  colours,  glistening  ornaments,  and  the  music  of  mili- 
tary bands.  The  procession  has  for  generations  provoked  the 
sarcasm  of  critical  spectators,  and,  even  Johnson  suggested 
that  the  traditional  laughing  philosopher  would  have  found  a 
new  subject  of  ridicule  if  he  could  have  mocked  a new-made 
Mayor’s  unwieldy  state.  The  vulgar  are  more  easily  pleased, 
and  so  far  they  are  perhaps  wiser.  The  Lord  Mayors  of 
the  future  will,  perhaps,  be  too  solemn  to  celebrate  their 
accession  to  office  with  the  traditional  splendour  j yet  it  will 
be  well  if  they  and  their  coadjutors  are  as  innocently  em- 
ployed. It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  sneers 
of  superfine  utilitarians,  the  City  Corporation,  its  forms, 
and  its  privileges  have  never  excited  popular  discontent. 
The  doom  which  is  probably  approaching  will  have  been 
pronounced  by  politicians  in  search  of  a grievance,  in 
the  absence  of  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London.  When  the  threatened  measure  is  introduced 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  meetings  to  vote  at  the 
dictation  of  their  leaders  for  the  proposed  legislative  change; 
but  it  is  certain  from  past  experience  that  the  motives  and' 
the  proceedings  of  the  agitators  will  bear  an  exclusively 
political  character.  The  feeble  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  Radical  Clubs  to  excite  public  opinion  against  the 
existing  City  government  illustrate  the  universal  indiffer- 
ence to  the  municipal  movement.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  more  serious  agitation  which  is  now  beginning.  Mr. 
Forster,  who  is  to  preside  over  a meeting  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  change,  will  be  supported  exclusively  by  Liberals 
and  Radicals.  It  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  the 
demeanour  of  the  multitude  in  the  streets  or  of  the  guests 
at  Guildhall  that  the  Lord  Mayor  was  not  one  of  an  endless 
series  of  civic  potentates.  The  Livery  may  have  perhaps 
by  this  time  satisfied  themselves  that  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men  were  well  advised  in  their  unusual  action ; and  in  any 
case  the  members  of  the  Corporation  would  be  unwilling  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  adversaries  to  any  differences  of 
opinion  which  might  exist  among  themselves. 

The  elections  which  were  held  on  the  ist  of  November 
for  the  provincial  municipalities  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
future  metropolitan  contests.  It  is  not  unsatisfactory  to 
find  that  the  Radicals  have  to  some  extent  lost  ground  in 
the  boroughs;  but  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
politics  had  been  left  out  of  consideration.  It  is  a monstrous 
anomaly  that  in  such  communities  as  Leeds  and  Birming- 
ham more  than  half  of  the  most  competent  candidates  should 
be  absolutely  and  persistently  excluded  from  all  share  in 
local  administration.  Like  the  French  peasantry  in  former 
times.  Conservative  ratepayers  are  taxed  and  governed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  dominant  faction.  Unless  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  differ  widely  in  social  circumstances 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  great  majority  of  the 
upper  middle  class  must  there  as  elsewhere  be  utterly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  present  Government ; but  the 
municipal  elections  depend  on  the  votes  of  the  artisans, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  managed  by  the  local  Caucus. 
Their  votes  are  given  not  to  the  best  candidate,  but  to  the 
nominee  of  the  party.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  members 
of  great  Corporations  are  for  the  most  part  personally  re- 
spectable ; but  the  monopoly  of  a party  in  non-political 
offices  is  an  intolerable  hardship.  It  was  not  supposed  in 
former  times  to  be  a sufficient  consolation  to  Roman- 
Catholics  for  their  disabilities  that  the  Protestant  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  bore  creditable  characters.  A 
Birmingham  Radical  is  at  least  as  intolerant  and  as  ex- 
clusive as  the  bitterest  follower  of  Eldon. 

The  issues  on  which  municipal  elections  in  a few  instances 
turn,  to  the  exclusion  of  party  politics,  are  almost  equally 
irrelevant  to  the  purposes  for  which  Corporations  are  ap- 
pointed. The  advocates  of  compulsory  abstinence  have  in 
some  places  tried  their  strength  against  the  publicans,  and 
unfortunately  not  without  success.  The  fanatics  have 
reason  to  boast  of  the  progress  of  their  cause,  for  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  balance  inclined  in  the  other  direction. 
In  one  of  the  early  Sessions  of  the  last  Parliament,  when 
some  question  was  raised  on  the  liquor  trade,  one  Liberal 
after  another  rose  in  rapid  succession  to  profess  his  ab- 
horrence, not  only  of  local  option,  but  of  arbitrary 
interference  with  an  important  trade.  Members  were 
then  fresh  from  a general  election  in  which  the  licensed 
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victuallers  had  displayed  unexpected  strength.  It  seems  now 
to  have  become  better  worth  while  to  humour  the  bigotry 
of  the  temperance  agitators ; yet,  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  municipal  and  Par- 
liamentary constituencies  are  not  exactly  the  same.  Women 
who  vote  for  Town  Councillors,  and  not  at  present  for 
members  of  Parliament,  may  be  trusted  to  prefer  side 
issues  to  an  invidious  comparison  of  the  qualifications  of 
candidates;  and  almost  all  women  will  welcome  oppor- 
tunities of  condemning  a vice  to  which  the  sex  is,  for 
the  most  part,  not  inchned.  The  further  question,  whether 
a moderate  consumption  of  beer  or  wine  is  in  any  sense  a 
vice  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  to  female  voters,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  to  be  too  abstruse  for  the  understanding 
of  all  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  enthusiastic  followers.  Except 
that,  for  purposes  of  political  prognostication,  the  votes  of 
women  must  be  deducted,  almost  all  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsion would  probably  have  voted  on  the  Liberal  side.  Mr. 
Goschen  omitted  from  his  catalogue  of  recent  proposals  of 
interference  with  private  discretion  the  agitation  against 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquids ; but  there  is  no  more  conspi- 
cuous instance  of  the  antagonism  between  democracy  and 
freedom.  The  Conservatives  are  almost  unanimously 
assuming  the  exclusive  championship  of  individual  hberty. 

It  appears  that  the  Liberals  have  won  about  fifty  seats  in 
Town  Councils,  and  their  opponents  more  than  eighty. 
That  the  growth  of  the  minority  is  not  merely  casual  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  continuous  progress  of  the  Conserva- 
tives during  three  successive  years.  In  i88o  they  were, 
after  the  Midlothian  speeches  and  the  general  election,  in 
the  lowest  state  of  depression ; and  they  are  perhaps  noAV 
regaining  their  natural  and  normal  share  of  local  power. 
The  municipal  system  provides  a security  for  the  rights  of 
minorities  which  might,  perhaps,  if  possible,  be  advanta- 
geously imitated  in  Parliamentary  elections.  Boroughs  are, 
for  municipal  purposes,  divided  into  wards,  which  are  in 
most  places  inhabited  by  different  classes  of  the  community. 
In  a suburban  district,  occupied  by  the  viUas  of  manufac- 
turers and  tradesmen,  Badical  opinions  are  not  likely  to  be 
prevalent.  It  therefore  becomes  possible  for  the  wealthier 
classes  to  secure  a certain  share  of  the  representation, 
although  they  may  be  powerless  in  other  parts  of  the 
borough.  It  unluckily  happened  that  the  last  Parlia- 
mentary election  was  largely  affected  by  foreign  politics, 
and  that  the  respectable  Liberals  were  consequently  in- 
duced to  coalesce  heartily  with  the  Radicals,  who 
are  their  natural  and  implacable  adversaries.  Although 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  and  war  in  Afghanistan 
had  no  real  connexion  with  domestic  questions,  all  who  dis- 
approved of  a policy  which  was  by  some'  thought  restless 
and  hazardous  found  too  late  that  they  were  pledged  to  an 
unforeseen  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  to  a long  string  of  objec- 
tionable measures.  Although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
municipal  elections  should  depend  on  the  comparative 
strength  of  parties,  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  which  are 
proposed  on  one  side  are  necessarily  accepted  on  the  other. 
The  result  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  losing  strength  in  the 
boroughs,  but  that  he  still  commands  a large  majority.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  late  election  was  more  free  than 
usual  from  the  irregularities  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
some  places.  The  terrors  of  the  new  Act  were  sufficient  for 
the  occasion,  especially  as  there  had  not  been  time  to  study 
the  means  of  evasion.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  the  Act 
was  intended  to  apply  to  municipal  elections ; but  it  con- 
tains words  which  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

But  for  the  sense  of  injustice  Avhich  is  caused  by  the  in- 
fliction of  political  disabilities,  the  practical  working  of  the 
municipal  system  is  not  to  be  generally  condemned.  It  is 
not  a little  remarkable  that,  with  some  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, municipal  administration  has  for  the  course  of 
nearly  half  a century  been  exempt  from  the  vice  of  pecu- 
niary corruption.  The  result  is,  of  course,  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  High  Court,  and 
formerly  by  the  Queen’s  Bench,  over  municipal  expenditure. 
Any  ratepayer  can  set  the  Court  in  motion,  and  procure 
the  disallowance  of  any  outlay  which  exceeds  the  powers 
of  the  Corporation.  It  may  happen  that  expenditure, 
though  not  illegal,  may  be  injudicious;  but  municipal 
Corporations  are  not  exceptionally  liable  to  error.  In 
some  cases  they  are  legally  compelled  to  submit  their 
decision  to  a popular  vote;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
they  consult  local  public  opinion.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be 
observed  that  municipal  bodies  are  constantly  attempt- 
ing to  extend  their  boundaries,  and  that  their  projects  of 
annexation  are  as  pniformly  opposed  by  outlying  dis 


tricts  as  if  they  were  foreign  invaders.  The  objection  is 
principally  founded  on  the  increased  burden  of  rates  which’ 
almost  always  results  from  incorporation ; but  the  suburban 
population  is  also  frequently  indisposed  to  submit  to 
a government  based  on  a low  franchise.  The  battle  has 
several  times  been  fought  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
with  alternations  of  success  and  defeat.  The  meiits  of 
municipal  Corporations  principally  depend  on  the  permanent 
staff.  It  is  fortunately  impossible  for  such  bodies  to  trans- 
act the  greater  part  of  their  business  except  through  pro- 
fessional agents  ; and  they  have  for  the  most  part  sufficient 
good  sense  to  consult  their  own  interest  by  preferring 
competent  candidates.  Town  clerks,  city  architects,  sur- 
veyors, and  medical  officers  are,  as  a rule,  conspicuous  for 
their  ability ; and,  even  if  politics  have  been  considered  in 
their  appointment,  lawyers,  and  engineers,  and  doctors 
have  a professional  conscience  which  preponderates  over 
their  party  predilections.  A Mayor  or  a Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  would  find  in  the  official  staff  a grave  im- 
pediment to  the  indulgence  of  caprice  or  partiality ; yet  the 
permanent  functionaries  obediently  obey  the  orders  of  their 
superiors.  An  incorporated  London  might  perhaps  follow 
the  example  of  Paris  rather  than  of  Manchester  or 
Liverpool. 


THE  POSITION  OF  FRANCE, 

IN  one  respect  at  least  the  active  colonial  policy  of  M. 

Ferry’s  Ministry  has  amply  justified  its  authors.  It 
was  professedly  designed  to  find  a safe  field  for  the  energies 
of  France,  and  it  has  been  perfectly  successful  so  far. 
Whether  the  new  colonies  d’ exploitation  in  Madagascar  and 
Tonquin  will  make  the  fortunes  of  many  Frenchmen  is  at 
least  doubtful,  but  they  have  already  made  the  fortune  of 
M.  Ferry’s  Ministry.  They  have  given  the  Cabinet  a com- 
plete victory  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  have 
enabled  it  to  put  its  enemies  wholly  in  the  wrong  with 
public  opinion.  While  the  impression  of  this  success  lasts, 
and  nothing  disastrous  happens  in  Tonquin  or  elsewhere, 
the  great  battle  between  M.  Ferry  and  the  Radicals  will 
be  postponed.  It  is  probable  that  the  pause  is  as  pleasing 
to  the  Opposition  as  to  the  Ministry.  They  are  bound  to  ex- 
press violent  dislike  of  M.  Ferry  and  to  profess  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  upset  his  Ministry ; but  they  have  not  as  yet 
shown  how  they  propose  to  do  it  or  why.  The  votes  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  often  given  in  what  appears 
an  erratic  manner  and  on  no  intelligible  grounds.  After 
approving  M.  Ferry’s  colonial  policy  last  week,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  condemn  it  a week  hence ; but  there  is 
every  sign  that  for  the  present  he  has  a strong  and  trust- 
worthy majority.  The  Opposition — or  the  many  mutually 
hostile  factions  which  unite  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Minister  of  the  day — seems  to  be  not  only  weak  and 
divided,  but  to  have  no  policy  and  no  object  which  is  not  of 
the  vaguest  and  most  general  character.  The  Monarchical 
parties  have  practically  retired  from  the  field,  and  are 
waiting  to  see  what  will  happen  to  them  in  the  political 
Battle  of  Armageddon  which  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Republicans.  Their  representatives  are  in 
obscurity  abroad,  or  are  making  themselves  as  small  as 
possible  at  home,  or  are  at  school.  In  every  case  they  are 
insignificant  in  a political  sense.  They  have  been  gravi- 
tating to  that  condition  for  years,  but  it  is  more  remark- 
able that  the  Radicals,  who  lately  were  all  powerful, 
seem  to  ha^m  fallen  into  it  at  once.  They  shrink  from 
attacking  M.  Ferry  on  any  question  of  internal  politics, 
and  the  attack  they  did  make  on  his  colonial  policy 
was  in  the  last  degree  feeble  and  ill  managed.  Their 
chiefs,  when  they  are  asked  what  it  is  they  wish  to  see 
done  or  prevented,  answer  in  oracular  commonplace.  M. 
CLfiMENCEAU  would  like  to  see  France  governed  by  a re- 
presentative system  which  is  not  Parliamentary,  and  in  a 
general  way  he  wants  progress.  M,  Paul  Bert  retains  a 
lively  professional  hatred  of  the  priests,  and  he  also  wants 
progress — daily  progress,  but  is  apparently  content  with  a 
slower  rate  than  will  satisfy  M,  Cli5menceau.  With  very 
little  variation,  all  the  speakers  of  the  Opposition  ring  the 
changes  on  this  phrase.  They  assert  with  one  voice  that 
the  Republic  must  advance ; but  none  of  them  can  say  how 
far  or  how  quick,  and,  further,  none  of  them  care  to  say 
what  constitutes  the  progress  for  which  they  clamour. 
There  is  no  want  of  speakers  and  writers  in  France  who 
are  less  reticent.  For  them  progress  means  the  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Church,  if  not  the  persecution  of  the 
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clergy ; the  introduction  of  the  American  practice  of 
electing  magistrates,  and  sweeping  Socialistic  legislation. 
M.  Clemenceau  would  probably  wish  to  stop  short  before 
arriving  at  this  point;  but,  unless  he  uses  much  more 
definite  language  than  he  has  used  hitherto,  he  will  be 
credited  with  sharing  the  opinions  of  the  most  extreme 
revolutionists.  Now  if  there  is  any  one  thing  perfectly 
certain  in  French  politics  it  is  that  this  party  will 
always  be  crushed  by  force  as  soon  as  it  seems  likely  to 
attain  power.  At  the  point  at  which  things  have  arrived 
in  France,  M.  Ferry  may  plausibly  represent  his  opponents 
as  being  the  enemies  of  property  and  order — not  only  of  the 
richer  classes  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  for  whom 
the  mass  of  Frenchmen  have  little  sympathj'^ ; and,  if  once 
he  can  persuade  the  electors  of  that,  he  may  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a stable  Ministry.  With  the  prospect  of  a losing 
fight  before  them  the  Radicals  may  well  be  content  to  wait 
and  see  whether  something  good  for  them  may  not  come 
out  of  Tonquin. 

They  may  not  have  to  wait  for  long.  Within  a very  few 
weeks  something  decisive  must  happen.  The  French 
are  preparing  to  attack  Bac  Ninh  in  earnest.  Reinforce- 
ments have  arrived,  the  Civil  Commissary,  M.  Harmand, 
has  been  allowed  to  absent  himself  for  the  present.  The 
absence  of  this  zealous  oificial  will  leave  the  military  officers 
free  to  do  whatever  they  think  necessary  unhampered.  The 
result  of  the  siege  cannot  really  alter  the  position  in  Tonquin, 
for  it  is  pot  probable  that  the  French  will  give  up  the  enter- 
prise if  they  are  repulsed  in  a first  attack,  or  that  China 
will  cease  to  oflfer  opposition  if  the  town  falls  at  once.  For 
the  moment,  however,  both  parties  are  waiting  to  see  what 
happens,  and  each  professes  to  be  confident  that  the  other 
will  see  reason  in  time.  On  the  part  of  France  M. 
W ADDINGTON  declares  his  entire  confidence  in  the  approach- 
ing repentance  of  China.  On  their  side,  the  officials  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy  are  confident  that  France  will  be  too  wise 
to  push  things  to  extremes.  Neither,  however,  shows  the 
slightest  sign  of  a disposition  to  yield  the  matter  in  dispute. 
It  would  require  some  at  present  unforeseen  change  of 
circumstances  to  induce  France  to  draw  back.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  no  European  can  say  with  certainty  how 
far  the  Chinese  Government  is  sincere  in  declaring  that  it 
will  not  yield,  or  what  power  it  has  to  offer  an  effective 
resistance ; but  it  has  conducted  its  affairs  for  months  past 
with  a tact  and  judgment  which  inspire  confidence.  In  the 
war  which  now  seems  inevitable  it  may  be  trusted  to  make 
the  most  of  its  very  strong  position. 

At  no  stage  of  the  negotiations  of  the  last  few  months 
has  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  French  Government  been 
seen  to  much  advantage.  It  has  been  entrapped  into  nego- 
tiations with  subordinates,  and  has  committed  the  fault  of 
forgetting  that  the  Marquess  Tseng  was  not  the  Envoy  of 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  could  not  safely  be  treated 
with  vulgar  insolence.  Just  as  the  negotiations  are 
coming  to  an  end  it  has  surpassed  itself.  Since  Mr.  Lowe 
delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli  by  making 
an  equally  unfounded  and  impertinent  statement  about  the 
Queen,  no  statesman  has  equalled  the  blunder  committed  by 
M.  Ferry  in  reading  M.  Tricou’s  telegram  to  the  Chamber. 
It  gained  its  immediate  object.  The  Chamber  was  surprised 
and  delighted.  M.  Clemenceau  was  completely  silenced, 
and  forced  to  show  that  he  had  not  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  understand  the  position  of  affairs  in  China  before 
he  attacked  the  Ministry.  The  ultimate  results,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  triumphant  for  M.  Ferry.  He  has  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  Marquess  Tseng  to  show,  either  that 
he  himself  is  grossly  ignorant  of  Chinese  affairs,  or 
that  his  agent  is  at  once  ignorant  and  dishonest.  The 
despatches  of  the  Chinese  Minister  which  have  already 
been  published  show  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  let  such 
an  opportunity  slip.  He  will  certainly  make  M.  Ferry 
pay  as  dearly  as  possible  for  his  want  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment. In  this  matter,  too,  the  opinion  of  the  world  will 
be  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  diplomatist,  and  against 
the  Minister  who  was  capable  of  trading  on  the  supposed 
weakness  of  China  and  insulting  its  representative  to  gain 
a party  triumph.  Sympathy  of  this  kind  may  not  be  of 
much  practical  value ; but  it  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  will 
serve  to  confirm  the  impression  that  France  has  begun  a 
policy  of  high-handed  aggression,  and  to  increase  the  general 
disposition  to  help  any  Power  which  offers  her  a serious 
resistance. 


THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND  THE  TREASURY. 

IF  any  doubts  existed  in  people’s  minds  as  to  the  central 
object  of  the  recent  schemes  for  a London  Municipality, 
they  would  be  dissipated  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Courtney, 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  some  httle  time  ago.  Mr. 
Firth  showed  his  hand  at  the  meeting  of  tlie  Liberal  party 
before  the  close  of  the  Session,  and  blurted  out  the  truth 
which  had  previously  lain  hidden  under  the  reforming 
proposals.  The  chief  aim  of  the  reformers  is  to  make  of 
two  unpolitical  bodies  one  political  body.  The  Aldermen, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Corporation,  as  compared  with  any 
other  municipality,  say,  for  instance,  that  of  Dublin  or 
that  of  Paris,  are  essentially  without  political  bias.  The 
Board  of  Works  is  still  more  free  from  party  feeling.  Mr. 
Firth  and  his  friends,  among  whom  Mr.  Courtney  must 
now  be  reckoned,  want  to  make  a great  political  engine, 
of  the  two  bodies  welded  into  one.  The  Board  is  quite 
as  obnoxious  to  them  as  the  Municipality.  But  so  far 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  attack  it  openly.  Some 
years  ago  the  cry  was  raised  that  our  parochial  system  of 
government  was  a failure.  A great  central  Municipality 
was  proposed  as  the  remedy.  An  eminent  Conservative 
nobleman  was  induced  to  take  up  the  question.  It  was  not 
seen  at  first  that  the  new  scheme  was  a political  manoeuvre, 
or  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  no  such  scheme  was  wanted. 
We  have  since  had  ample  time  to  inquire  and  make  up  our 
minds,  and  the  result  is  that  for  ten  men  who  used  to 
advocate  a change  not  more  than  one  advocates  it  now ; and 
since  Mr.  Firth’s  memorable  admission  that  not  the  better 
government  of  London,  but  the  creation  of  a machine 
capable  of  manipulation  by  demagogues  and  caucuses  was 
the  object  of  the  reformers,  even  that  one  is  not  always  to 
be  found.  Most  of  us  have  become  convinced  that  we  are 
doing  exceedingly  well  as  we  are.  When  we  go  to  Paris 
or  to  Dublin  we  do  not  find  that  either  city  enjoys  the  clean- 
liness or  the  healthiness  secured  here  to  us  by  the  Vestries 
and  the  Board  of  Works.  So  far  the  attack  has  failed  all 
along  the  line.  But  Mr.  Courtney’s  letter,  conceived  in  a 
style  worthy  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  shows  that  the  crude  views 
of  Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Beal  have  been  adopted  by  an 
important  Government  official — an  official  whose  position 
is  only  short  of  that  of  a Cabinet  Minister.  Of  course  it 
might  be  suggested  that  Mr.  Courtney’s  views  may  not  be 
those  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party.  We  have  little  information 
on  the  subject,  but  that  little  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
actually  their  mouthpiece.  In  attacking  the  Board — in  more 
than  hinting  that  its  members  are  dishonest  place-hunters— 
he  is  taking  a step  so  serious  that  no  one  can  believe  that 
he  did  not  count  on  the  Ministerial  support.  If  he  had  an 
immediate  political  object,  it  must  have  been  attained  at 
once.  If  he  wished  to  make  the  Metropolitan  Board  take 
a party  side,  he  succeeded.  His  studied  insults  were 
eminently  calculated  to  offend  even  members  who  in 
another  sphere  of  action  ranked  themselves  among  the 
Liberals.  The  letter  was  a first  attempt  to  injure  the 
Board  with  the  public,  and  was  promptly  recognized  as  such 
by  most  of  the  members. 

The  full  text  of  the  reply  made  by  the  Board  has 
been  published  this  week.  At  the  ordinary  meeting  on 
Friday  week  at  Spring  Gardens,  one  of  the  Standing 
Committees  submitted  the  draft  of  the  answer  pre- 
pared for  transmission  to  the  Treasury.  It  was  read, 
and,  having  been  put  to  the  meeting  for  approval,  was 
agreed  to  by  a majority  of  twenty-eight  members  to  one. 
The  Board  admits  that  the  Coal-duty,  in  appearance  at 
least,  goes  to  enhance  the  price  of  a commodity  the  cheap- 
ness of  which  conduces  greatly  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  poor.  But  it  is  pointed  out  that,  while  this  increase 
in  price  is  infinitesimal,  and  weighs,  if  it  weighs  at  all,  on 
the  merchant  rather  .than  the  consumer,  the  Board  is 
enabled  by  the  sum  it  brings  in  to  undertake  and  perform 
works  which  conduce  more  even  than  cheap  coal  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  poor.  The  freeing  of  the 
bridges,  for  example,  far  outweighs  in  most  people’s  minds, 
the  small,  almost  imperceptible,  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal.  The  object  of  the  Board  in  seeking  a continuance  of 
the  duties  is  not  so  much  to  provide  a loan  security  as  to 
prevent  a sudden  and  permanent  increase  of  the  Metro- 
politan Consolidated  Rate.  In  this  one  sentence  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  objections  are  practically  an^ 
swered — at  least  to  the  minds  of  those  who  care  neither 
for  Mr.  Courtney  nor  for  the  Board,  but  who  do  care  to 
have  no  fresh  burdens  laid  upon  them.  The  Board  very 
pertinently  points  out  that  the  relief  would  be  given  to  the 
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Gas  Companies,  and  still  more  directly  to  the  Water  Com- 
jpanies,  not  to  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  The  saving  effected 
by  the  Water  Companies  in  particular  through  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  duty  would  all  go  to  the  shareholders,  and  the 
increased  profit  thus  made  would  probably  in  a few  years 
have  to  be  bought  back,  at  a cost  of  many  years’  purchase, 
by  some  representative  authority  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

The  Board  disdained  to  answer  Mr.  Courtney’s  attack  on 
the  purity  of  the  motives  of  its  members.  But  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  case  are  very  clearly  put  forward.  It  was 
not  right  to  include  in  an  estimate  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Board  the  liabilities  of  the  local  authorities  who  had 
raised  money  through  its  instrumentality.  Each  of  these 
bodies  had  its  separate  powers  of  borrowing  and  its  separate 
means  of  meeting  its  indebtedness.  By  borrowing  through 
the  Board  they  got  the  money  on  better  terms  for  the 
benefit  of  their  ratepayers.  Deducting  these  debts,  which 
are  not  properly  charged  to  the  Board,  it  owes,  not  nineteen 
millions,  but  fourteen,  and  its  debt  has  increased  in  five  years, 
not  eight  millions,  but  five,  and  of  this  sum  three  millions 
was  incurred  by  the  freeing  of  bridges  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act, 
which  Parliament  imposed  on  the  Board.  The  answer,  in 
short,  is  complete ; and  this,  the  latest,  attack  of  Mr. 
Firth’s  followers  must  be  held  to  have  failed.  They  had 
better  try  back,  and  assail  the  City  again.  The  general 
public  may  possibly  be  persuaded  that  there  things  might 
be  improved.  But  as  long  as  we  derive  such  benefits  from 
a microscopic  duty  on  coal  and  wine,  and  as  long  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sees  its  way  to  schemes  of 
such  enormous  public  utility  as  the  construction  of  fresh 
means  of  communication  across  the  Thames  below  London 
Bridge,  and  can  undertake  to  carry  them  out  without  any 
perceptible  increase  to  the  burdens  already  laid  upon  the 
ratepayer,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  even  the 
present  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  endorse  Mr. 
■Courtney’s  proposals. 


EGYPTIAN  FACTS  AND  FANCIES. 

Among  the  reasons  which  make  the  speeches  at  the 
Guildhall  last  night — speeches  whose  contents  are  un- 
known at  the  time  these  lines  are  written,  though  they  will 
be  well  known  before  they  are  read — of  unusual  interest, 
the  presence  of  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  the  least.  Such  an 
occasion  is  hardly  the  most  convenient  for  an  elaborate  de- 
claration of  policy,  but  it  is  understood  that  M.  de  Lessees 
proposes  to  lay  before  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  country,  in  a tour  to  its  most  important  centres,  his 
views  and  intentions  on  this  much-debated  subject.  Pre- 
liminary statements  of  a more  or  less  formal  kind  have  mean- 
while been  put  forward  by  two  parties  (it  would  be  improper 
to  say  both  parties,  for  there  are  many)  to  the  question. 
The  shipowners  and  the  representatives  of  commerce  gene- 
rally have  had  their  say,  and  will  have  it  again.  The  pre- 
cise objections  which  they  make  to  the  present  tariff,  rules, 
and  administration  generally  of  the  Canal  are  well  known, 
and  amount  to  a formidable  criticism  of  that  administra- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  true  that  as  yet  scarcely  anything  has 
been  done  to  satisfy  these  complaints,  and  that  there  is 
very  little  solid  ground  for  hope  of  such  satisfaction.  But, 
on  the  whole,  for  reasons  which  have  been  gone  into  before 
now,  and  which  need  only  at  this  moment  to  be  briefly 
summarized,  the  details  of  the  shipowners’  case  do  not  require 
elaborate  discussion.  The  question  is  by  no  means  a ship- 
owners’ question  mainly ; it  is  not  even  wholly  a case  of 
shipowners’,  merchants’,  consumers’,  and  travellers’  interests 
combined.  The  actual  details  of  mismanagement  in  the 
Canal  administration,  the  actual  overchai'ges,  the  actual  and 
proposed  system  whereby  a right  of  way  over  one  of  the 
most  important  routes  of  communication  in  the  world  is 
made,  and  is  to  be  made,  to  contribute  the  maximum  of  ad- 
vantage to  a small  number  of  fortunate  speculators,  and 
the  minimum  of  advantage  to  the  world  at  large — are  no 
doubt  very  important  matters.  They  have  been  examined 
with  a great  deal  of  attention  in  these  columns,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  neglected  here  or  elsewhere.  But  the  unofficial 
statement  of  claim,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  has  been  put 
forward  on  M.  de  Lesseps’s  side  does  not  direct  itself  mainly 
to  these  details.  M.  de  Lessees  has  not  forgotten  his 
diplomacy,  and  has  kept  clearly  in  sight  the  advantage  of 
not  descending  too  much  to  the  particular. 

Tlie  “Note”  (for  it  is  an  additional  instance  of  that 
aftectation  of  a quasi-sovereign  position  which  is  one  of 


M.  DE  Lesseps’s  foibles,  that  he  or  his  friends  affect  the  lan- 
guage of  international  transactions)  that  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Wednesday  devotes,  indeed,  a part  of  its  space  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  Canal  improvement. 
But  this  part  is  skilfully  and  studiously  vague.  The  main 
stress  is  laid,  first,  on  the  supposed  rights  of  the  share- 
holders ; secondly,  on  the  national  susceptibilities  of  France ; 
thirdly,  on  the  indiscreet  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Childers  ; lastly,  on  the  supposed  want  of  locus 
standi  on  the  part  of  the  customers  of  a transport  Company. 
In  making  the  last  point  M.  de  Lessees  did  not  show  his 
ordinary  astuteness.  For  in  England,  at  least,  it  is  distinctly 
recognized  that  the  customers  of  any  transport  Company 
which  has  had  a monopoly  or  quasi-monopoly  conferred  on 
it  by  the  public  have  a right  to  demand  alterations  of  rates, 
extensions  of  facilities,  and  the  like.  M.  de  Lessees,  or 
whoever  drafted  the  Note,  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  the 
Railway  Commission.  It  is  exactly  because  the  position 
arrogated  to  his  Company  by  M.  de  Lessees — a position 
which  is  all  rights  and  no  duties — is  so  entirely  anomalous 
that  grumblings  at  it  have  arisen  in  England,  With  regard 
to  the  shareholder  plea,  it  is,  considering  the  actual  composi- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  proprietary,  a rather  unfortunate 
one ; for  it  so  happens  that  those  who  demand  relief  are, 
in  their  capacity  of  Englishmen,  owner?!  of  nearly  half  the 
concern.  For  the  national  question,  that  is  undoubtedly 
an  awkward  matter  to  handle ; but  it  is  only  awkward 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  it  with- 
out further  irritating  the  already  irritable  epidermis  of 
French  susceptibility.  But,  as  M.  de  Lessees  himself,  in 
a famous  story,  has  told  us  how  enmity  to  England  sup- 
plied the  motive  spring  which  impelled  his  original  sub- 
scribers to  subscribe,  he  can  hardly  expect  much  from 
tenderness  on  the  part  of  England  towards  France  in 
return.  Practically,  there  is  no  ill  feeling  whatever  to- 
wards M.  DE  Lessees  here,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a hearty 
sentiment  of  admiration,  only  occasionally  tinged  with  a 
little  amusement.  But  the  less  said  by  him  and  on  his 
part  of  the  causes  and  reasons  of  such  national  interest  as 
Frenchmen  take  in  the  Suez  Canal  the  better  at  the 
present  moment.  His  real  strength,  and  he  knows  it,  is 
in  the  plea  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  It  is  true 
that  this  strength  is,  logically  speaking,  nothing  but  weak- 
ness ; but  it  has  a certain  sentimental  validity.  That  there 
has  been  any  declaration  of  his  monopoly  by  official  English 
authorities  is  indeed  incorrect.  The  defunct  Convention 
in  itself  only  indirectly  and  obliquely  recognized  that 
monopoly,  and  the  formal  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  which  a complaisant  majority  let  the  crestfallen 
Government  out  of  the  corner  into  which  it  had  got  itself, 
cancelled  even  that  indirect,  oblique,  and  informal  recogni- 
tion by  an  express  reservation  of  liberty  of  judgment.  But 
it  was  of  course  impossible  that  the  to  this  day  incompre- 
hensible blunder  of  the  Law  Officers,  and  the  still  more  in- 
comprehensible invitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  them  to 
commit  that  blunder,  should  not  put  a weapon  into  M.  de 
Lessees’s  hand.  It  is  not  a very  formidable  weapon,  for  an 
opinion  of  Crown  Law  Officers  has  no  formal  validity,  and 
the  Constitution  of  these  realms  gives  Mr.  Gladstone  no 
more  right  to  bind  them  by  his  own  expression  of  views  on 
any  subject  than  it  gives  to  the  crossing-sweeper  nearest 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  But,  so  long  as  the  men  who 
committed  this  imprudence  remain  in  power,  M.  de  Lessees 
has  at  any  rate  a fair  debating  hold  over  them.  More  than 
that  he  has  not  and  cannot  have. 

More  important  events  and  expectations  have  somewhat 
thrown  into  the  background  the  remarkable  poetic  brochure 
into  which  (with  some  melody  of  versification,  but  a surely 
culpable  stinginess  of  rhyme)  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  has 
thrown  his  views  on  the  Egyptian  question.  It  is  true 
that  in  no  case  could  it  have  attracted  much  serious 
attention.  Mr.  Blunt  shows  cause  for  comparing,  as 
he  does  compare,  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Pilate,  and  it  may 
be  left  to  the  admirers  of  these  two  personages  to  ex- 
claim against  the  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  to 
Pontius,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  rebukes  those  who  called 
him  an  amateur  diplomatist  by  assuring  them  that  he  had 
God’s  commission,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Blunt  does  not 
know,  or  has  forgotten,  an  amusing  story  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wolff  and  an  Armenian  prelate.  That  Arabi  is  repre- 
sented as  a cross  between  Savonarola  and  Tell,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Colonels  as  a new  Griitli  compact,  is 
natural,  and  might  have  been  expected.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing very  surprising,  though  there  is  something  novel  and 
ingenious,  in  Mr.  Blunt’s  statement  that  he  would  rather 
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have  run  away  at  Tel-el-Kebir  than  headed  “ the  hottest 
“ charge  in  all  the  record  of  [England’s]  unjust  wars.”  The 
new  readings  given  to  old-fashioned  vii'tues  such  as  justice, 
valour,  and  the  like,  by  persons  of  Mr.  Blunt’s  political 
ways  of  thinking,  have  more  than  once  formed  a subject  of 
comment,  and  he  has  unwittingly  furnished  the  keynote  of 
most  of  their  conduct  in  affirming  his  hati-ed  of  Eng- 
land’s glory.  The  amusing  thing  is  that  on  this  particular 
question  Mr.  Blunt  and  his  friends,  who  think  England’s 
wars  unjust,  are  a house  divided  against  itself,  a house  in 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  for  one  member  of  the 
family  to  call  the  other  very  bad  names  when  he  disagrees 
with  him.  The  pamphlet  is  only  worth  notice  as  showing 
in  a striking  and  amusing  form  one  kind  of  the  political 
insanity  which  is  so  prevalent  in  England  on  the  Egyptian 
question.  These  kinds  are  so  numerous  that  it  must  remain 
a standing  wonder  how  England  hold*  in  relation  to  that 
country  the  still  ffivourable  posture  which  she  occupies  to- 
day. When  Mr.  Blunt’s  Pilate  goes  out  of  his  way  to  try 
to  make  M.  de  Lesseps  a present  of  an  almost  undreamt-of 
monopoly  at  the  expense  of  this  country,  and  when  a man 
like  Mr.  Blunt  (with  whose  vanity  much  cleverness  and 
some  generosity  are  unquestionably  mixed)  puts  his  name  to 
nonsensical  rant  such  as  that  just  commented  on,  sensible 
men  had  need  keep  all  their  head,  and  fortune  had  need 
hold  the  balance  of  luck  at  least  even,  if  present  advantages 
are  not  to  be  lost. 


SHAKSPEARIAN  F.AUNA. 

WE  have  all  heard  of  the  dark  ages  and  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. Some  of  US  know  that  the  dark  ages  and  the  subse- 
quent middle  ages  were  not  altogether  so  dark  as  they  are  commonly 
painted.  Some  of  us  even  contrive  to  look  back  to  the  middle 
ages  with  regret — a regret  which  two  or  three  days  of  thirteenth 
or  fifteenth-century  life  might  perhaps  expel,  if  it  were  possible 
to  administer  the  remedy.  There  is  one  department  of  know- 
ledge, however,  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the' stagnation  that  prevailed  throughout  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
effect  produced  by  the  awakening  of  scientific  activity.  That  de- 
partment is  natural  history.  Down  to  Shakspeare’s  time  the  best 
instructed  people  knew  no  more  of  the  structure  and  habits  of 
animals  than  Aristotle  had  known,  if  it  be  not  excess  of  charity  to 
give  them  credit  for  knowing  as  much.  And  it  is  certain  that,  so 
far  from  improving  on  Aristotle  in  diligent  observation  and  accu- 
rate description,  the  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages  had  only  gone 
backwards  in  those  respects.  Elsewhere  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
out  that  ground  had  been  positively  lost.  If  little  or  nothing 
had  been  added  to  the  theory  of  mechanics  before  Galileo,  man- 
kind were  the  richer  by  several  mechanical  inventions.  The 
despised  middle  ages  have  given  us  clocks  and  windmills.  If  the 
theory  of  astronomy  was  still  where  Ptolemy  left  it,  the  store  of 
observations  had  been  materially  increased.  Philosophy  had  not 
really  been  stagnant  at  all,  save  when  things  were  at  the  very 
worst ; and  the  creation  of  the  vernacular  literature  of  Europe 
may  well  be  set  off  against  the  decline  or  dormancy  of  scholarship. 
We  may  regret  that  classical  art  fell  into  oblivion,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  mediaeval  art  could  have  been  produced  on  any  other 
terms.  An  indefinite  prolongation  of  Graeco-Roman  decadence 
would  have  been  worse  than  the  worst  that  actually  happened. 
Thus  in  almost  every  region  we  find  compensation  of  some  sort. 
But  in  the  sciences  that  deal  with  the  organic  world  there  was  an 
absolute  relapse  into  barbarism.  Except  for  some  additions  to 
the  stock  of  empirical  remedies,  mostly  due  to  the  Arabs,  medicine 
was  no  better  than  it  had  been  under  the  early  Roman  empire. 
Surgery  was  much  worse,  and  biology,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  not 
a living  study,  but  a dead  letter.  As  for  natural  history,  it  is  not 
only  impossible  for  us  to  believe  the  things  which  our  fathers  be- 
lieved four  and  even  three  centuries  ago,  but  difficult  to  believe  in 
their  belief. 

An  amusing  and  not  uninstructive  aid  towards  realizing  the 
hopelessly  uncritical  state  into  which  mediaeval  knowledge  of  the 
animal  kingdom  had  fallen  is  afforded  by  Miss  Emma  Phipson’s 
book,  entitled  The  Animal-Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time  (London : 
Kegan  Paul  & Co.  1883).  This  is  practically  a cento  of  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  from  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries,  arranged  according  to  the  classification  of 
animals  used  by  modern  zoologists.  One  cannot  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it  as  a book;  it  might  easily  have  been  more 
scholarly  and  more  scientific,  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  much 
independent  knowledge  of  any  sort  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
matter.  Still  it  is  a useful  compilation,  and  much  of  it  “ very 
pleasant  ” in  the  seventeenth-century  sense.  In  particular  we  are 
indebted  to  Miss  Phipson  for  copious  extracts  from  one  Edward 
Topsell,  a reverend  clerk  of  Aldersgate,  who  published  a Historie 
of  Four-footed  Beastes  in  the  year  1607.  He  was  a credulous 
person,  which  is  all  the  better  for  our  diversion  ; but  he  was  not 
unobservant  of  things  that  came  within  his  own  notice,  for  he  had 
much  understanding  of  the  ways  of  cals  : — 

It  is  needlesse  to  spend  any  time  about  her  loving  nature  to  man,  how 
she  tlattereth  by  rubbing  her  skinne  against  ones  legges,  how  she  whurleth 


with  her  voyce,  having  as  many  tunes  a.s  turnes  ; for  she  hath  one  voice  to 
beg  and  to  complain,  another  to  testifie  her  delight  and  pleasure,  another 
among  hir  own  kind  by  flattring,  by  hissing,  by  spitting,  insomuch  as  some 
have  thought  that  they  have  a peculiar  intelligible  language  among  them- 
selves. 

One  would  think  that  none  but  a real  friend  of  cats  could  have 
written  this  ; but  unhappily  there  follows  a monstrous  and  vague 
charge  that  men  who  have  “ familiarly  nourished  ” cats  have 
often  “ payed  deare  for  their  love,  being  requited  with  the  losse  of 
their  health,  and  sometimes  of  their  life  for  their  friendship.”  Miss 
Phipson  is  unable  to  explain  what  can  be  meant,  and  so  arc  we, 
Shakspeare,  at  all  events,  was  not  aware  of  the  dangers  of  keeping 
a cat,  or  he  would  not  have  called  it  harmless.  But  lest  any  too 
enthusiastic  lover  of  cats  should  take  Shakspeare  for  an  authority 
that  no  household  is  complete  without  one,  we  may  add  that  in 
the  well-known  speech  of  Shylock  “necessary”  must  not  be 
assumed  to  mean  that  which  one  cannot  do  without,  but  is  rather 
used,  by  a Latinism,  in  the  sense  of  domestic  or  familiar. 

When  Topsell  passed  from  the  region  of  observation  to  that  of 
inference,  he  was  much  less  sure  of  his  ground.  He  waxed 
indignant  with  “ the  vulgar  sort  of  infidell  people”  who 
refused  to  believe  in  the  unicorn,  and  confuted  them  in  this 
fashion : — “ But  to  the  purpose  that  there  is  such  a beast,  the 
Scripture  it  selfe  witnesseth,  for  David  thus  speaketh  in  the  92. 
Psalme : Ft  erigetur  cornu  meum  tanqunm  monocerotis.  That  is, 
my  home  shall  bee  lifted  up  like  the  borne  of  a unicorn  ; where- 
upon all  divines  that  ever  wrote  have  not  onely  collected 
that  there  is  a unicorne,”  and  so  forth.  It  occurred  neither  to 
Topsell  nor  to  his  authorities  to  inquire  what  might  be  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  represented  by  monoceros  in  the  Vulgate. 
Elsewhere  in  this  volume  we  find  a rationalizing  doctrine  put 
forward  by  Linschoten,  who,  after  describing  the  rhinoceros, 
adds : — “ Some  thinke  it  is  the  right  unicorne,  because  that  as  yet 
there  hath  no  other  beene  found,  but  only  by  hear-say,  and  by  the 
pictures  of  them.”  He  says  in  the  same  passage,  among  other- 
things,  that  the  rhinoceros  is  a great  enemy  of  the  elephant.  The 
feats  of  the  rhinoceros  in  this  kind,  however,  as  well  as  anything 
related  of  the  unicorn,  are  surpassed  by  those  of  a certain  tricorn 
beast  vouched  for  by  Chapter  XXVIII.  of  the  Voiage  and  Travaile 
of  Sir  John  MaundevUe : — “ And  there  ben  also  of  other  Bestes, 
als  grete  and  more  grettere  than  is  a Destrere  ” (a  charger,  equus 
dextrarius)  : “ and  men  clepen  hem  Loeranez  (sfc)  : and  sum  men 
clepen  hem  Odenthos : and  thei  ban  a blak  Hed  and  3 longe 
Hornes  trenchant  in  the  Front,  scharpe  as  a Sword ; and  the 
body  is  sclender.  And  he  is  a fulle  felonous  Best : and  he 
chacethe  and  sleethe  the  Olifaunt.”  An  old  woodcut  of  an 
“Odenthos”  attacking  the  elephant,  which  is  reproduced  in 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps’s  edition  of  Mandeville,  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  text.  While  we  are  citing  MandeviUe,  we  think  Miss 
Phipson  might  well  have  given  us  more  of  him,  for  the  book 
was  certainly  the  source  of  a great  many  passages  and'  allu- 
sions in  various  English  works  down  to  Shakspeare’s  time 
and  later.  And  when  Miss  Phipson  does  quote  it,  she  seems 
to  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  in  English  by  a real 
Sir  John  Mandeville;  whereas  not  only  the  English  is  kno-wn 
not  to  be  an  original,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  travels  the  book 
purports  to  recount  appear  by  internal  evidence  to  be  fictitious, 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  a compilation  from  earlier  works,  and  there 
is  a great  want  of  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  such  a person 
as  Sir  John  Mandeville  at  all.  However,  Colonel  Yule’s  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  may 
have  come  too  late  for  Miss  Phipson  to  use.  It  is  less  excusable 
that  the  text  of  Mandeville  is  perverted  in  quotation.  The 
“ Popegayes  ” of  a certain  desert  in  some  fabulous  part  of  Asia 
“ speken  of  hire  propre  nature,  and  salven  men  that  gon  thorghe 
the  Desertes,  and  speken  to  him  als  appertely  [plainly]  as  thoughe 
it  were  a man,”  not  “ appropriately,”  as  Miss  Phipson  alters  it. 
Mention  might  also  have  been  made  of  the  “ Papyngayes  wel 
spekynge  and  Briddes  syngynge”  which,  according  to  the  same 
author,  were  kept  at  the  court  of  the  great  Chan. 

To  come  back  to  England,  we  find  the  former  abundance  of  birds 
that  are  now  rare,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  our  ancestors  in  eating 
them,  illustrated  from  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  judges  on 
the  Western  and  O.xford  circuits  which  was  published  some  time 
ago  by  the  Camden  Society.  The  dates  are  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century: — 

We  do  not  now  dress  the  bustard,  one  of  which  was  given  at  Salisbury  in 
1600  ; or  the  heron  ; or  the  heronshawes,  which  came  in  at  Salisbury, 
Dorchester,  Exeter,  and  Launceston  ; the  curlew,  or  the  gull,  or  the  puffin, 
which  was  a raritj'  met  with  in  Cornwall  alone;  or  the  kite,  cooked  at 
Exeter.  The  peacock  was  once  dressed  at  Chard  ; the  swan  at  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  Andover,  Taunton,  and  two  cygnets  at  Oxford.  Turkeys,  then 
a rare  bird,  were  presented  on  the  earliest  circuit  in  Cornwall ; the  heath- 
poults,  now  seldom  met  with  in  the  west,  were  sent  as  presents  at  Salisbury, 
Dorchester,  and  Stafford  ; and  the  heath-cock  at  Launceston. 

It  must  bave  been  a serious  matter  for  the  Queen’s  justices  to  be 
expected  to  eat  puffin  out  of  civility  to  the  sheriff  of  Cornwall ; 
for  these  fowls  appear  to  have  been  in  every  case  presents  from  the 
sheriff,  who  no  doubt  endeavoured  in  each  case  to  contribute 
something  peculiar  to  his  own  county.  Hardly  a less  variety  of 
fish,  or  fish-like  creatures,  was  offered  to  the  judges  in  the  same 
way.  They  got  sturgeon  at  Taunton,  Dorchester,  and  Exeter, 
dolphin  (is  this  the  true  dolphin  ?)  at  Dorchester,  porpoise  at 
Launceston,  bass  at  Exeter  and  elsew'here,  and  dory  at  one  or  two 
places,  besides  all  the  sorts  of  fish  now  commonly  taken  on  the 
West  coast.  Hake  appears  under  the  name  of  “ a di-ie  fish  called 
Poor  John.”  Herring  seems  to  have  been  eaten  salt,  not  fresh; 
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on  whicli  a modern  member  of  the  Western  circuit  would  surely 
note  quod  mirum ; but  probably  the  roads  and  means  of  convey- 
ance were  so  poor  that  herrings  would  then  have  been  ancient 
before  they  got  from  the  sea  to  Launceston  or  Exeter.  By  the 
way,  Miss  Phipspn  tells  the  story  of  the  herring  being  made  king 
of  the  fish  in  a version  which,  though  of  a certain  antiquity, 
seems  to  us  much  inferior  to  the  simpler  one  in  Grimm’s 
Mdrchen. 

One  thing  that  will  much  please  the  judicious  reader  will  be 
to  find  here  an  excellent  and  most  terrible  dragon,  seen  by  credible 
witnesses  at  “ a reasonable  ocular  distance,”  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  St.  Leonard’s  Forest  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
He  was  about  nine  feet  long,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  he  were 
a true  serpent  or  a dragon : — 

It  is  likewise  discovered  to  have  large  feete,  but  the  eye  may  be  there 
deceived ; for  some  suppose  that  serpents  have  no  feete,  but  glide  upon 
certain  ribbes  and  scales.  . . . He  is  of  countenance  very  proud,  and  at  the 
sight  or  hearing  of  men  or  cattel  will  raise  his  necke  upright,  and  seem  to 
listen  and  looke  about,  with  great  arrogancy.  There  are  likewise  on  either 
side  of  him  discovered  two  great  bunches  so  big  as  a large  footeball,  and 
as  some  thinke  will  in  time  grow  to  wings ; but  God,  I hope,  will  so  defend 
the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  shall  be  destroyed  before  he 
grow  so  fledge. 

He  will  cast  his  venome  about  four  rodde  from  him,  as  by  woefull  ex- 
perience it  was  proved  on  the  bodies  of  a man  and  a woman  coming  that  way , 
who  afterwards  were  found  dead,  being  poysoned  and  very  much  swelled, 
but  not  prayed  upon.  Likewise  a man  going  to  chase  it,  and  as  he  imagined, 
to  destroy  it  with  two  mastive  dogs,  as  yet  not  knowing  the  great  danger  of 
it,  his  dogs  were  both  killed,  and  he  himselfe  glad  to  returns  with  haste  to 
preserve  his  own  life.  Yet  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  dogs  were  not 
prayed  upon,  but  slaine  and  left  whole  : for  his  food  is  thought  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a conie-wmrren,  which  he  much  frequents  ; and  it  is  found 
much  scanted  and  impaired  in  the  encrease  it  had  woont  to  afford. 

This  account  is  attested  by  three  persons  who  had  seen  the 
monster,  and  the  carrier  of  Horsham,  “ who  lieth  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Southwarke,  and  who  can  certifie  the  truth  of  all  that 
has  been  here  related,”  is  further  vouched  to  warrant  it.  What 
more  evidence  can  any  candid  inquirer  want  By  going  a little 
further  afield  Miss  Phipson  might  have  found  many  dragons  like 
unto  this,  and  “ fulle  felonous,”  in  Scheuchzer’s  Itinera  Alpina  (a 
very  grave  scientidc  work,  and  produced  under  patronage  and 
subsidy  of  the  Royal  Society)  ; they  are  no  less  credibly  attested, 
and  figured  with  great  care.  One  of  the  most  grotesque,  a cat- 
faced creature  standing  up  on  its  hind  legs,  was  reproduced  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  by  this  time,  unluckily, 
rather  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  Scheuchzer’s  book  itself.  But 
Topsell  has  a yet  better  monster,  whose  picture  Miss  Phjpson 
gives  as  a frontispiece  to  her  book.  This  is  the  Mantichora,  a 
kind  of  human-headed  lion,  with  a double  or  triple  set  of  teeth. 
This  is  Topsell’s  description  ; — 

This  beast,  or  rather  monster,  as  Ctesias  writeth,  is  bred  among  the 
Indians,  having  a treble  rowe  of  teeth  beneath  and  above,  whose  greatnesse, 
roughnesse,  and  feete  are  like  a lyons,  his  face  and  eares  like  unto  a mans 
[even  to  the  carefully  trimmed  moustachios]  his  eies  gray,  of  colour  red, 
his  tail  like  a scorpion  of  the  earth,  armed  with  a sting,  casting  forth  sharp 
pointed  quils.  his  voice  like  the  voice  of  a small  trumpet  or  pipe,  being  in 
course  as  sw'ift  as  a hart.  . . . Although  India  be  full  of  divers  ravening 
beastes,  yet  none  of  them  are  stiled  with  the  title  andropophagi  [sic],  that 
is  to  say,  men  eaters ; except  onely  this  mantichor. 

But  this  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  portrait.  As  there  shown,  the 
Mantichora  has  a curious  affinity  to  some  of  Blake’s  imaginations. 
In  fact,  Blake  ought  to  have  seen  him  in  a vision  as  the  “ spiritual 
form  ” of  British  commercial  respectability. 


ALEXANDEE  DHMAS. 

Last  Sunday,  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  a statue  to 
Alexandre  Dumas  was  unveiled.  In  its  way  it  is  a national 
monument.  Its  erection  was  proposed  by  M.  Y’illard,  a member 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  ; the  Municipality  gave  the  site  ; 
M.  Jules  Ferry  sent  12,000  francs  from  the  State;  there  were 
benefit  performances  at  certain  of  the  theatres ; Gustave  Dore 
furnished  the  design  and  the  work ; and,  in  this  way,  the  indifference 
of  the  general  public,  debauched  with  naturalistic  art  and  other 
democratic  humours,  was  made  good,  and  the  memorial  achieved. 
The  unveiling  was,  of  course,  an  opportunity  of  that  combina- 
tion of  oratory  with  spectacle  which  exercises  such  a potent 
fascination  on  the  French  mind  ; and  Paris,  though  it  had  declined 
to  subscribe  to  any  great  extent,  was  perfectly  willing  to  crowd  to 
see  the  results  of  the  subscription.  There  were  four  thousand 
reserved  seats  ; traffic  was  suspended  along  the  Boulevard  Males- 
herbes ; M.  About  spoke,  so  did  M.  Villard,  so  did  the  indefatig- 
able M.  Jules  Olaretie.  It  would  have  been  good  to  record  the 
presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  “ vaillants  de  dix-huit  cent  trente.” 
But,  as  their  poet  has  sung  of  them: — 

Commeles  pirates  d’Otr.ante, 

Nous  etions  cent,  nous  sommes  dix. 

Of  the  desperate  legion — 

Qui  se  ruait  vers  le  tbe'atre 
Quand  d’Hernani  sonnait  le  cor — 

who  applauded  Antony  and  Henri  Trois  et  sn  Cour,  but  a verv  few 
remain  ; and  they  are  grown  feeble  and  full  of  days,  the  shadows 
of  their  old  selves.  Frederick  is  gone,  and  Bocage  and  Dorval; 
George  Sand— like  Jonathan  Wild— is  “ with  Platus  and  Ctesars 


Delacroix  has  long  since  ceased  to  “ sentir  le  soufre,”  and  Ingres 
to  talk  of  Rubens  as  the  “ gdnie  du  mal  ” ; Balzac,  in  the  grave 
these  thirty  5’’ears  and  more,  is  one  with  Pdtrus  Borel ; and 
Celestin,  and  Monpou  the  wild  musician,  and  Musset  the 
sweetest  of  poets,  and  Gautier  of  the  Crimson  Vest,  and  Berlioz, 
the  man  of  many  trumpets — an  end  has  come  upon  them  all. 
Autant  en  emporte  ly  vens ; the  wind  carries  them  all  away.  Only 
M.  Hugo  is  left  afoot,  to  tell  of  past  victories  and  remind  us  of 
the  battle  of  heroes  it  was  his  to  lead.  But,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  M.  Hugo  was  absent,  like  the  others : and  the  bronze  pre- 
sentment of  his  old  rival  and  brother-in-arms  was  made  over  to 
the  world  without  him. 

The  statue,  which  is  excellent  as  portraiture,  gives  us  Dumas 
in  his  habit  as  he  worked — in  shirt-sleeves  and  stocking-drawers. 
His  son — who  sat  to  Dore  for  the  attitude  and  the  gesture  of  the 
neck — suggested  the  costume,  and  one  is  glad  to  be  grateful  to 
him  for  the  suggestion.  He  is  seated,  a smile  on  his  face,  as  if  he 
had  just  done  working^nd  were  content  with  his  work.  On  the 
base  are  a couple  of  reliefs.  In  one,  writes  M.  Olaretie,  is  “ un 
groupe  de  lecteurs,  hommes,  femmes,  lisant  un  de  ces  livres  de 
Dumas  que  tout  le  monde  peut  lire  sans  rougir,  tandis  qu’un 
ouvrier,  un  illettre,  dcoute,  ravi  par  les  rdcits  du  charmeur”;  and, 
in  the  other,  “ comme  veillant  sur  la  gloire  de  son  maitre,  un  mous- 
quetaire,  assis,  sa  loyale  dpee  en  main.”  The  design,  as  we  have 
said,  is  Gustave  Dore’s.  Its  story  is  pleasant  in  no  mean  degree. 
It  is,  moreover,  so  honourable  to  the  artist  that  we  shall  venture 
to  repeat  it.  It  appears  that,  when  the  project  of  a memorial  to 
Dumas  was  first  mooted,  the  artist  chosen  for  its  execution  was  M- 
Paul  Dubois.  M.  Dubois,  however,  was  busy  with  a masterpiece 
for  Chantilly  ; and  the  utmost  he  could  do  was  to  offer  to  divide 
the  work  among  his  pupils.  The  first  idea,  says  M.  Jule»  Olaretie, 
was  to  make  the  memorial  a kind  of  fellow  to  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment in  Edinburgh.  There  were  objections  to  this,  and  objec- 
tions to  the  idea  of  a divided  authorship  as  well ; and  the  end  of 
it  was  that  Dore  was  asked  if  he,  so  rich  in  imaginings,  could  not 
imagine  something  better.  He  accepted  the  commission  with 
delight,  and  a day  or  two  afterwards  he  brought  to  M.  Dumas  Jils 
the  design  we  have  described.  It  was  received  with  acclamations. 
“ Eh,  bien  ! ” said  the  artist,  “ il  me  reste  maintenant  un  service 
a vous  demander ; c’est  d’executer  moi-meme,  tout  seul,  et  pour 
rien,  ce  monument  et  cette  statue.”  The  oflfer  was  in  Dumas’s 
own  vein ; the  argument  by  which  it  was  supported  is  Dore’s. 
“ On  m’a  tant  reproch6,”  he  added,  “ d’etre  un  trop  bouillant  in- 
venteur ; je  voudrais  payer  ma  dette  au  plus  etonnant  inventeur 
de  ce  siecle.”  Of  course  the  offer  was  accepted.  It  is  fortunate, 
we  think,  that  it  was.  The  design  is  eminently  happy  and  appro- 
priate ; we  doubt  if  it  could  have  been  surpassed  by  M.  Paul 
Dubois,  or  his  pupils  either  ; and  though  a “ Dumas  ” by  the  artist 
of  the  “ Connetable  ” would  assuredly  have  been  far  better  sculp- 
ture than  a “ Dumas  ” by  Dore,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  so 
much  could  have  been  said  of  a “ Dumas  ” by  his  pupils.  The 
monument,  we  should  add,  was  Dore’s  last  work.  He  was 
enchanted  to  think  that  he  would  be  represented  by  a great 
bronze  in  mid  Paris  ; and  he  wrought  at  his  “ Dumas  ” with  all 
the  vigour  and  intensity  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  died  a 
week  before  it  came  from  the  founder’s  ; but  he  has  his  reward. 
While  the  monument  remains,  his  name  and  fame  will  shine  in 
conjunction  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Alexandre  Dumas — of  one, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  heroes  of  modern  art. 

That  this  is  so  is  growing  more  apparent  year  by  year.  Envy 
and  scandal  have  done  their  worst  now.  The  libeller  has  said  his 
say  ; the  detectives  who  make  a specialty  of  literary  forgeries  have 
proved  their  cases  one  and  all ; the  judges  of  matter  have  spoken, 
and  so  have  the  critics  of  style ; the  distinguished  author  of  Nana 
has  taken  us  into  his  confidence  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  heard 
from  the  lamented  Granier  de  Cassagnac  and  others  as  much  as 
was  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of  plagiarism  in  general  and  the 
plagiarisms  of  Dumas  in  particular.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has 
done  what  he  is  accurate  enough  to  call  “ the  nightman’s  work  ” 
of  analysing  Antony  and  Kean,  and  of  collecting  everything  that 
spite  has  said  about  their  author’s  life,  their  author’s  habits, 
their  author's  manners  and  customs  and  character ; of  his  vanity, 
mendacity,  immorality,  and  a score  of  improper  qualities  more, 
enough  has  been  written  to  furnish  a good-sized  library.  And 
the  result  of  it  all  is  that  Dumas  is  recognized  for  a force  in 
modern  art,  and  for  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  and  amusers  the 
century  has  produced,  A score  of  men  were  named  as  the  real 
authors  of  his  works  ; but  they  were  only  readable  when  he  signed 
for  them.  His  ideas  were  traced  to  a hundred  originals;  but 
they  had  all  seemed  worthless  till  he  took  them  in  hand  and 
developed  them  according  to  their  innate  capacity.  The  French 
he  wrote  was  popular,  and  the  style  at  his  command  was  not 
of  the  loftiest,  as  his  critics  have  often  been  at  pains  to  show; 
but  he  was  for  all  that  an  artist  at  once  original  and  ex- 
emplary, with  an  incomparable  capacity  of  selection,  a construc- 
tive faculty  not  equalled  among  the  men  of  this  century,  with 
an  understanding  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  art 
and  a mastery  of  his  materials  which  in  their  way  are  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  work  of  Walter  Scott  himself.  Like  Napoleon, 
he  was  “ a natural  force  let  loose  ” ; and,  if  he  had  done  no  more 
than  achieve  universal  renown  as  the  prince  of  raconteurs,  and 
a commanding  position  as  a novelist  wherever  novels  are  read, 
he  would  have  done  much.  But  he  did  a great  deal  more  than 
this.  A natural  force,  he  wrought  in  the  right  direction,  as 
natural  forces  must  and  do.  He  has  amused  the  world  for  fifty 
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years  and  more;  but  he  has  also  contributed  somethin^  to  the 
general  sum  of  the  world’s  artistic  experience  and  capacity,  and 
his  contribution  is  of  permanent  value.  He  has  left  us  stories 
which  are  models  of  the  enchanting  art  of  narrative ; and,  with  a 
definition  good  and  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  the  best 
work  which  has  been  produced  for  the  theatre  from  iEschylus 
down  to  Augier,  from  the  (Jhoephorm  down  to  Le  Mariage  cVOlympe, 
he  has  given  us,  in  plays  of  his  own,  types  of  the  romantic  and 
the  modern  dramas  which,  new  when  he  produced  them,  are 
even  now  not  old,  and  which,  as  regards  their  essentials,  have 
not  yet  been  superseded  or  even  improved  upon.  The  form  and 
aim  of  the  modern  drama,  as  we  know  it,  have  been  often 
enough  ascribed  to  the  ingenious  author  of  Une  Chaine  and 
the  Verre  d'Eau  ; but  they  might,  with  much  greater  truth, 
be  ascribed  to  the  author  of  Antony  and  La  Tour  de  Nesle.  Scribe 
invents  arid  eludes  where  Dumas  invents  and  dares.  The  theory 
of  Scribe  is  one  of  mere  dexterity — his  drama  is  a perpetual 
chasse-croise  at  the  edge  of  a precipice,  a dance  of  puppets  among 
swords  that  might  birt  will  not  cut  and  eggs  that  might  but  will 
not  break  ; to  him  a situation  is  a kind  of  tightrope  to  be  crossed 
with  ever  so  much  agility  and  an  endless  aflectation  of  peril  by 
all  his  characters  in  turn ; he  is,  in  fact,  as  M.  Dumas  Jils  has  said 
of  him,  “ le  Shakespeare  des  ombres  chinoises.”  The  theory  of 
Dumas  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  “ All  that  I want,”  he 
said  in  a memorable  comparison  between  himself  and  Hugo,  “ is 
four  trestles,  two  boards,  two  actors,  and  a passion” ; and  his  good 
plays  are  a proof  that  in  this  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth. 
Drama  to  him  was  so  much  emotion  in  action.  If  he  invented  a 
situation,  he  accepted  its  issues  in  their  entirety,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  express  from  it  all  the  passion  it  contained.  That  be 
fails  to  reach  the  highest  peaks  of  emotional  effect  is  no  fault  of 
his ; to  do  so,  something  more  is  needed  than  a perfect  method, 
something  more  than  a lofty  ambition  and  an  absolute  certainty  of 
touch ; and  Dumas  was  neither  a Shakspeare  nor  an  JEschylus — 
he  was  not  even  an  Augier.  All  the  same,  he  has  produced  in 
La  Tour  de  Nesle  a romantic  play  which  M.  Zola  himself  pro- 
nounces the  ideal  of  the  genre,  and  in  Antony  an  achievement  in 
drawing-room  tragedy  which  is  certainly  the  first,  and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  a critic  so  competent  and  so  keen  as  M.  Dumasy?^s, 
is  probably  the  strongest  thing  of  its  kind  in  modern  literature. 
Of  this  latter  play,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
too  much  admiration.  It  is  touched,  even  tainted,  with  the  manner 
and  the  affectation  of  its  epoch.  But  it  is  admirably  imagined 
and  contrived  ; it  is  very  daring,  and  it  is  very  new ; it  deals  with 
the  men  and  women  of  1830,  and — with  due  allowance  for  differ- 
ences of  manners,  ideal,  and  personal  genius — it  is  in  its  essentials 
a play  in  the  same  sense  as  Othello  and  the  Trachinice  are  plays  in 
theirs.  It  is  the  beginning,  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  only  of  Les 
Lionnes  Pauvres,  but  of  Therhse  Paquin  as  well;  just  as  La  Tour 
de  Nesle  is  the  beginning  (as  it  appears  to  us)  of  Patrie  and  La 
Haine.  Surely  it  is  obvious  that  M.  Villard  and  Gustave  Dore 
were  happily  inspired,  and  that  Paris,  which  is  so  full  of  statues, 
would  have  been  imperfect  and  incomplete  without  a statue  of 
Alexandre  Dumas. 

And  if  these  greater  and  loftier  pretensions  be  still  contested  ; 
if  the  theory  of  the  gifted  creature  who  wrote  of  Dorri’s  “ Dumas  ” 
— that  the  works  of  the  great  wizard  are  “ like  summer  fruits 
brought  forth  abundantly  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine,  which  do 
not  keep” — if  this  preposterous  fantasy  be  generally  accepted,  there 
will  yet  be  much  in  Dumas  to  venerate  and  love.  If  Antony 
were  of  no  more  account  than  an  ephemeral  burlesque  ; if  the  im- 
mortal trilogy  of  the  Musketeers — that  “ epic  of  friendship,”  as  it 
has  well  been  called — were  dead  as  morality  and  as  literature  alike ; 
if  it  were  nothing  to  have  re-cast  the  novel  of  adventure,  formulated 
the  modern  drama,  and  perfected  the  drama  of  romance ; if  to  have 
sent  all  France  to  the  theatre  to  see  in  action  the  stories  of 
Chicot,  Edmond  Dant^,  D’Artagnan,  which  it  knew  by  heart 
from  books,  were  an  achievement  within  the  reach  of  every 
scribbler  who  dabbles  in  letters  ; if  all  this  were  true,  and  Dumas 
were  merely  a piece  of  human  journalism,  produced  for  to-day  and 
dead  to-morrow,  there  would  still  be  enough  of  him  to  make 
him  worthy  a statue.  He  was  a prodigy — of  amiability,  clever- 
ness, energy,  daring,  charm,  industry — if  he  was  nothing  else. 
Gronow  tells  us  that  he  has  been  at  table  with  Dumas  and 
Brougham,  and  that  Brougham,  out-talked  and  out-faced,  was 
forced  to  retire  from  the  conversation.  “J’ai  conserve,”  says 
M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  his  admirable  Souvenirs  Litteraires, 
“ d’Alexandre  Dumas  un  souvenir  ineffagable ; malgrri  un  certain 
laisser-aller  qui  tenait  a I’exuberance  de  sa  nature,  c’etait 
un  homme  dont  tons  les  sentiments  etaient  eleves.  On  a etri 
injuste  pour  lui;  comme  il  avait  enormriment  d’esprit,  on  I’a 
accuse  d’etre  Iriger ; comme  il  produisait  avec  une  facUitri 
incroyable,  on  I’a  accusri  de  gacher  la  besogne,  et,  comme  il  etait 
prodigue,  on  I’a  accuse  de  manquer  de  tenue.  Ces  reproches 
m’ont  toujours  paru  mis6rables.”  This  is  much;  but  it  is  not 
nearly  all.  He  had,  this  independent  witness  goes  on  to  note, 
“ une  grinrirositri  naturelle  qui  ne  comptait  jamais;  il  ressemblait  a 
une  come  d’abondance  qui  se  vide  sans  cesse  dans  les  mains  ten- 
dues  ; la  moitie,  sinon  plus,  de  V argent  gagne  par  lui  a ete  donnee,” 
We  have  given  statues  to  a number  of  persons  who  gave  nothing, 
and  amused  nobody;  why  should  we  grudge  one  to  Dumas, 
who  gave  largely  and  amused  everybody  ? His  son’s  delightful 
description  of  him  (in  the  preface  to  Le  Fils  Naturel)  is  too  well 
known  to  need  quotation.  On  M.  du  Camp’s  authority  there 
is  a new  and  charming  touch  to  add  to  it.  “ Il  me  semble,”  said 


the  royal  old  prodigal  in  his  last  illness,  “ que  je  suis  au  sommet 
d’un  monument  qui  tremble  comme  si  les  fondations  dtaient 
assises  sur  le  sable.”  “ Sois  en  paix,”  replied  the  author  of  the 
“ le  monument  est  bien  bati  et  la  base  est  solide.” 
He  was  right,  as  we  know.  It  is  good  and  fitting  that  Dumas 
should  have  a monument  in  the  Paris  he  amazed  and  delighted 
and  amused  so  long.  But  he  could  have  done  without  one.  Ere 
he  died  he  had  built  one  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  many 
friends  and  his  innumerable  readers. 


MYSTERY-MONGERING. 

Mesmerism  has  long  been  the  stand-by  of  the  contemporary 
mystery-monger.  Now,  more  than  ever,  when  science  is 
lighting  up  the  shadiest  places,  and  forcing  recognition  every- 
where, must  the  true  lovers  of  the  occult  defend  their  cherished 
idol,  and  descend  into  the  arena  of  conflict  with  the  sceptics, 
seemingly  equipped  with  weapons  such  as  theirs,  but  ready  also 
with  plenty  of  verbal  dust  to  confuse  the  vision  of  the  judges. 
The  modern  mystic,  indeed,  of  whatever  colour  he  may  be,  must 
masquerade  in  scientiffc  clothes,  and  not  one  of  the  departments  of 
“ psychical  ” research  provides  so  rich  a wardrobe  as  Mesmerism 
or  Animal  Magnetism.  “ Thought-reading  ” may  be  annihilated 
almost  without  an  effort,  and  “ Haunted  Houses  ” may  totter  and 
fall  at  the  first  assault ; but  there  is  a solid-  foundation  of  fact 
deeply  underlying  the  alien  and  flimsy  superstructure  of  Mes- 
merism, which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  scientific  man  of  course 
admits  and  explains,  and,  on  the  other,  the  mystic  faith- 
fully preserves,  cunningly  professing  the  while  that  foundation 
and  superstructure  are  the  same  in  substance.  The  facts  of 
hypnotism,  or  induced  somnambulism,  are  well  known  to  physio- 
logists, being  parallel,  moreover,  to  those  which  occur  in  certain 
spontaneous  conditions  of  nervous  subjects,  and  the  explanation 
implied  in  these  terms  is  allowed  by  the  most  modern  apologists 
of  mesmerism  to  be  largely  true,  and  to  cover  with  a little 
straining  nearly  all  mesmeric  phenomena.  But  there  is  a residuum 
of  fact  in  mesmerism,  say  these  last,  that  necessitates  the 
hypothesis  of  a hitherto  unknown  manifestation  of  force.  The 
difference  between  superstition  and  science  on  this  matter  may 
thus  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  a small  one,  and  more  of  degree  than 
kind;  but  a little  inspection  will  show  that  it  is  wide  and 
important.  Only  force  the  mystic  to  define  his  terms  and  classify 
his  phenomena — an  operation  he  does  not  readily  perform — and 
have  a clear  understanding  with  him  where  hypnotism  ends  as  an 
explanatory  agent,  and  the  sphere  of  mesmerism  begins,  and  exactly 
at  that  point  of  junction  will  rigid  demonstration  be  found  want- 
ing, and  the  possibility,  nay,  the  overwhelming  probability,  of  im- 
posture and  collusion  appear.  But,  to  avoid  this  direct  issue,  it 
is  a favourite  device  of  the  believers  in  mesmerism  to  falsely  de- 
clare that  the  whole  class  of  phenomena  they  adduce  are  stoutly 
denied  and  pronounced  impossible  by  all  scientific  men. 

The  physiologist  holds  that  some  of  the  phenomena  ranked  under 
mesmerism  are  genuine  and  comparable  to  certain  natural  states, 
but  that  none  exist  to  justify  the  supposition  of  any  imknown  force 
or  effluence,  most  mesmeric  manifestations  of  a certain  sort  being 
entirely  due  to  individual  or  collusive  fraud.  For  most  of  the 
facts  alleged  are  of  such  a nature  that  it  is  infinitely  more  probable 
that  all  connected  with  them,  both  actors  and  reporters,  are  de- 
liberate impostors,  than  that  they  should  themselves  be  true.  But 
the  mystics  refuse  this  logical  standpoint,  and  argue,  tacitly  or 
openly,  that  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  evidence  is  valid  both 
for  the  commonplace  and  for  the  unknown.  An  amusing  instance 
of  an  inappropriate  retort  owing  to  a misunderstanding  of  these 
opposite  points  of  view  is  given  in  a recent  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Gurney,  the  part  writer  of  an  article  on  Mesmerism  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  a critic  in  the 
Medical  'Times.  The  critic  argues  that  the  mesmeric  phenomena 
detailed  were  in  all  probability  due  to  fraud,  and  states  that  there 
is  a close  connexion  between  true  hypnotism  and  disease  ; but  Mr. 
Gurney  boldly  ignores  the  possibility  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  his  sub- 
j ects,  and  naively  replies  to  his  critic  that, so  far  from  being  diseased,his 
medium  is  an  “ extremely  vigorous  and  contented  young  tradesman.” 
It  may  be  roughly  said  that  the  phenomena  of  so-called  mesmer- 
ism which  have  long  been  familiar  to  all,  and  have  from  time  to 
time  excited  the  public  mind,  are  mainly  represented  by  actions 
performed  by  one  person  apparently  under  the  influence  of  another, 
the  subject  being,  for  the  most  part,  thrown  into  a more  or  less 
unconscious  condition,  and  often  alleged  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  known  means  of  communication  by  the  senses.  These  phe- 
nomena, compounded  of  the  true  and  the  absolutely  false,  have 
been  treated  by  different  minds  and  methods.  Science  has  sifted 
the  alleged  facts,  and  ascribed,  with  a large  share  of  success,  the 
established  residuum  to  intelligible  causes ; while  superstition  has 
sought  and  specially  cherished  that  element  which  apparently,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  genuine,  could  not  be  explained  at  aU. 
In  spite  of  the  pseudo-scientific  garb  which  Mysticism  has  assumed 
in  recent  times,  and  of  all  protestation  to  the  contrary,  the  love  of 
the  occult  shines  confessed  in  the  credulous  statements  and 
writings  of  those  who  advocate  the  genuineness  of  the  mesmeric 
phenomena  which  science  rejects,  showing  itself,  too,  in  their 
alliance  with  devotees  of  other,  though  similar,  mysteries,  in  a 
captious  impatience  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  investigation,  and 
a constant  seeking  after  new  phenomena  when  some  of  the  old 
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have  been  completely  explained  or  explained  away.  It  is  perhaps 
useless  for  these  two  classes  of  mind  to  seek  for  common  ground  ; 
the  ways  of  the  scientific  inquirer  and  the  “ psychical  ” researcher 
can  never  meet ; they  cannot  argue,  or  experiment  in  common. 
The  former,  in  his  search  for  truth,  is  content  to  explain  by  sim- 
plification, and  proceed  from  the  unknown  to  the  known,  while 
the  latter  practically  proclaims  that  nothing  can  be  known  at  all. 
The  scientific  reasoner  rests  on  the  surest  basis  of  the  greatest  pro- 
bability ; while  to  his  opponent,  with  the  quibble  on  his  lips  that 
probability  is  not  certainty,  the  most  rigid  demonstration  appears 
a trifle  light  as  air,  or  even  no  probability  at  all. 

To  those  who  wish  to  get  at  the  truth  about  mesmerism,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  know  what  are  facts  and  what  are  not,  and  h*w 
the  facts  are  best  explained,  a large  amount  of  information  is  ready 
to  hand.  The  careful  study  of  the  alleged  phenomena  by  those 
who  are  alone  qualified  to  report  on  them  has  over  and  over  again 
negatived  all  shadow  of  evidence  that  a person  in  the  state  called 
hypnotism,  somnambulism,  or  mesmerism,  has  any  power  whatever 
of  being  influenced  in  any  way  by  another  to  perform  specific 
actions,  aU  possibibility  of  previous  hints  or  impressions  being  ex- 
cluded, while  demonstrably  apart  from  all  methods  of  communication 
by  tlie  senses.  That  in  inany  states  the  mind  may  act  abnormally 
most  are  aware,  and  spontaneous  counterparts  are  found  in  disease 
to  the  real  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Artificial  somnambulism, 
indeed,  is  practically  imdistinguishable  from  the  somnambulism 
which  is  called  disease ; and  it  is  mainly  true  to  regard  the 
psychological  fields  of  these  phenomena  as  identical.  In  this  state 
the  brain  acts,  as  it  were,  fitfully ; some  of  its  functions  sleep  while 
others  wake,  and  in  various  combinations  the  actions  of  the  senses 
are  either  heightened,  or  lowered,  or  apparently  for  a time 
abolished.  But  in  no  instance  of  this  artificial  somnambulism 
(whether  induced  after  the  method  of  Braid  and  others,  by  fixa- 
tion of  the  patient's  gaze,  or  by  the  so-called  mesmeric  passes, 
ar  in  any  other  manner)  that  has  been  admitted  to  be  genuine 
has  there  been  any  justification  for  supposing  a special  effluence 
from  the  operator;  and  innumerable  counter-experiments  have 
been  made  on  hypnotic  subjects  who  have  promptly  fallen 
into  this  condition  from  merely  believing  that  some  force  was 
being  exerted.  “ Mesmerized  ” water  has  been  unknowingly 
drunk  without  effect ; while  water  only  believed  to  be  mesmerized 
has  induced  the  desired  state  of  sleep.  Every  hypnotic  phenome- 
non can  be  more  or  less  obviously  referred  to  modified  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  abnormal  reaction  or  response  to 
suggestions  and  other  stimuli  from  without.  Illustrations  of  this 
are  not  far  to  seek.  We  know  that  lunatics,  out  of  harmony  as 
they  are  with  their  environment,  often  imagine  themselves  to  be 
other  people,  especially  kings  and  queens.  So  do  the  subjects  of 
hypnotism  at  the  suggestion  of  external  surroundings ; in  the  one 
case  the  morbid  condition  is  temporary,  in  the  other  often  per- 
manent. It  is  not  easy  always  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is 
called  nervousness  and  insanity.  Hysterics,  too,  like  hypnotics, 
may  suffer  from  heightened  or  lost  sensations,  and  both  may  be- 
come “cataleptic,”  or  be  paralysed.  Again,  an  educated  man 
after  a severe  illness  recovers  with  a total  loss  of  hearing  and 
taste,  and  of  memory  for  recent  events,  but  otherwise  rational,  and 
without  any  delusion,  except  those  which  might  naturally  depend 
on  these  deprivations.  He  drinks  toast  and  water  day  by  day,  and 
calls  it  whisky.  Such  a man,  as  might  be  said  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
whose  admirable  writings  on  this  subject  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  clear  and  comprehensive  that  have  appeared — such  a man 
“ tastes  with  his  mind.”  The  explanation,  then,  of  these  pheno- 
' mena  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  person  of  the  mesmerizer  or 
operator,  or  in  any  unknown  force,  but  in  the  subject  “ mes- 
merized.” It  is  notorious  that  not  every  one  can  be  acted 
on  by  hypnotism  ; and  it  is  this  personal  element  which  has 
greatly  prevented  the  wider  application  of  this  method  of  pro- 
ducing senselessness  in  the  case  of  surgical  operations.  But  on 
this  substratum  of  genuine  hypnotic  phenomena,  strange  un- 
doubtedly to  many,  but  not  unfamiliar  to  the  medical  observer, 
has  grown  up  the  popular  notion  of  mesmerism,  or  specific  mental 
communication  without  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  overlaid 
by,  or  indeed  composed  of,  an  untold  quantity  of  buffoonery  and 
deceit.  The  line  to  be  drawn  between  hypnotism  and  mesmerism 
must  be  hard  and  fast.  Collusion  and  imposture  are  known  to 
be  active  elements  in  most  that  is  called  mesmerism;  this  is, 
indeed,  largely  admitted  by  the  believers  themselves  ; the  truth- 
seeker,  therefore,  must  rigorously  deny  the  genuineness  of  all 
phenomena  of  this  kind  when  there  is  any  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  a more  familiar  cause  than  a new  or  “psychic” 
force. 

Messrs.  Myers  and  Gurney,  the  writers  of  the  article  on  mes- 
merism above  referred  to,  in  common  with  all  who  have  taken  the 
same  line,  seem  desirous  of  establishing  the  occult  at  all  risks  to 
themselves  and  to  the  accredited  methods  of  investigation.  They 
cannot,  or  will  not,  see  that  science  has  nothing  to  do  with 
“ wonders  ” as  such.  There  is  nothing  new  in  their  allegations ; 
their  facts  are  but  a repetition  of  hosts  of  others  which  have  been 
exploded,  following  in  many  respects  a stock  and  stereotyped  pro- 
gramme; nor  does  their  most  plausible  defence  of  mesmerism 
invest  the  subject  with  more  probability  or  light  than  did  the 
letters  of  Dr.  Gregory  on  animal  magnetism  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  The  Doctor  indeed  begins  his  book  with  praiseworthy 
caution  and  coolness,  and  justifies  the  study  of  mesmerism  by 
stating  (though  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  fact)  that  all  its 
phenomena  have  occurred  spontaneously,  without  any  artificial  pro- 
cess whatever.  But  towards  the  end  we  find  him  ecstatically 


raving  thus : — “ I have  been  informed  on  good  authority  that  round 
or  oval  masses  of  glass  are  made  in  England,  and  sold  for  the  pur- 
poses of  divination.  The  persons  who  sell  them  perform  a certain 
process  which  they  say  is  necessary  to  their  virtue.  It  is  probably  a 
process  of  magnetization.  The  purchaser  is  directed  to  gaze  into  the 
crystal,  concentrating  her  thoughts  on  the  person  she  resolves  to 
see.  She  then  sees  her  lover.  Now  I believe  that  by  the  gazing 
and  concentration  of  her  thoughts,  aided  by  the  odylic  influence  of 
the  glass,  she  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  lucid,  and  thus  see  or 
dream  of  the  absent  person  ” ! What  is  to  be  the  end  of  the 
pseudo-scientific  proceedings  of  our  modern  Psychics  ? Their 
position  as  advocates  of  other  marvellous  phenomena  is  significant, 
as  illustrating  the  confusion  which  has  been  the  strength  of  the 
common  belief  in  the  unsifted  phenomena  of  mesmerism  en  masse. 
Spiritualism  and  mesmerism  derive  aid  and  support  from  each 
other.  Mesmerism  in  the  lips  of  the  Spiritualist  is  the  half- 
truth  which  is  always  the  worst  of  lies.  The  small  truth  in 
mesmerism  lends  apparent  weight  to  the  psychic  force,  which  is 
invented  to  account  for  the  material  manifestations  of  spirits  in  the 
seance  room ; and  this  material  proof  of  the  immaterial  in  its 
turn  is  called  on  to  help  the  inquirer  to  swallow  the  absurdities  of 
ultra-mesmerism.  In  this  curious  coupling  of  unrelated  things, 
this  artificial  alliance  of  conjuring  with  nervous  disease,  is  to  be 
seen  some  explanation  of  the  confusion  or  connexion  in  the  popular 
mind  of  the  appearance  of  “ John  King  ” and  “ Peter  ” to  the  Spiritual- 
ists, with  some  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  hysteria,  catalepsy,  and 
somnambulism,  attributed,  as  they  are,  to  mesmeric  effluence.  The 
common  element  of  mesmerism  and  Spiritualism,  and  it  is  indeed 
a large  one,  is  really  fraud,  and  fraud  alone.  Of  what  remains, 
the  genuine  fact  of  hypnotism,  it  must  be  repeated  that  it  is 
amply  recognized  by  scientific  observers.  Esdaile  in  India,  too, 
and  Broca  in  France  operated  by  aid  of  its  anaesthetic  influ- 
ence, though  further  experience  caused  it  to  be  discarded.  But, 
since  the  work  of  Braid  and  the  lucid  expositions  of  Carpenter, 
little  if  anything  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
except  by  the  constant  experiments  made  by  disease  itself. 

The  new  cases  of  mesmerism  detailed  by  the  writers  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  are  open  to  very  obvious  criticism,  when  taken 
as  they  stand.  But  one  fact  is  of  considerable  interest — namely, 
that  the  human  subjects  used  in  the  “ mesmeric  ” experiments  and 
in  some  of  the  “ thought-reading  ” investigations  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  were  the  same.  Before  one  Committee,  devoted 
to  thought-reading,  a man  and  a youth  apparently  performed 
the  wonders  of  diagram-drawing,  and  other  feats  of  “ mental 
action  at  a distance,”  without  the  invocation  of  the  mesmeric 
force  ; for  was  not  the  Committee  investigating  “ thought-trans- 
ference,” pure  and  simple  ? But  when  the  inquiring  gentlemen 
chose  to  resolve  themselves  into  a Committee  on  Mesmerism,  Mr. 
Wells,  the  medium,  was  mesmerized  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  new 
“ business  ” done  being  not  altogether  unlike  the  old.  In  the  one 
case  they  were  merely  “ agent  and  percipient  ” ; in  the  other 
“ mesmeriser  and  sensitive.”  Surely  this  method  looks  strangely 
like  a desire  to  get  results  of  a certain  kind,  at  all  hazards. 
But  perhaps  the  powers  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wells  have  been 
metamorphosed,  and  will  ultimately  fade  away,  before  being 
submitted  to  more  general  scrutiny,  such  as  at  least  on  one 
occasion  is  said  to  have  checked  their  vigour ; for  we  see  from 
the  reports  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society  that  the  thought- 
reading faculty  of  even  the  famous  Creery  family  is  now  on 
the  wane.  Strangely  enough,  this  explanation  of  failures  is 
constantly  given  in  the  Spiritualistic  sdance-room,  when  careful 
provisions  against  fraud  have  been  made  and  rigid  tests  applied.  It 
is  one  of  those  plausible,  convenient,  gratuitous,  and  meaningless 
theories  which  are  all  powerful  for  “ hedging,”  and  closely  allied 
to  the  purely  imaginary  notion  of  the  danger  of  “ cross-mesmeriza- 
tion,”  or  interference  of  another  with  the  mesmerized  subject,  such 
interference  being  often  a ready  means  of  detecting  fraud  when 
fraud  exists. 

To  contend  against  these  thrice-exploded  superstitions  may  seem 
to  some  like  fighting  shadows ; but  a denial  even  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  when  hidden  under  pseudo-scientific  language  and 
a show  of  formal  logic,  may  be  sufficiently  dangerous  to  render 
some  reply  desirable.  It  is,  however,  the  believers  in  “ mesmer- 
ism ” and  such-like  “ phenomena,”  whom  it  is  mainly  important  to 
study  and  u-seful  to  dissect.  “ Of  late,”  says  the  writer  in  the 
Medical  Times  above  quoted,  “ we  have  had  only  sporadic  cases  of 
mesmeric  disorder,  and  these  have  been  of  a mild  type.  The  acute 
stage  of  the  malady  is  past,  and  it  is  now  mesmerismus  chronicus 
that  has  to  be  dealt  with.  It  may  be  feared,  perhaps,  that  an 
acute  exacerbation  will  follow  the  action  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  in  bringing  it  again  into  prominence ; but  a word  of  judi- 
cious warning  may  prevent  any  evil  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  of  counteracting  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the  renewed 
agitation  that  we  now  refer  to  the  subject.”  Even  imposture  itself 
has  an  interesting  natural  history.  Nor  is  this  matter  confined 
entirely  to  the  elucidation  of  truth  or  the  demolition  of  specu- 
lative absurdities ; for  in  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  the  in- 
duction of  the  nervous  state  called  “ hypnotic  ” or  “ mesmeric  ” is 
followed  by  evil  to  its  subjects,  too  often  already  disposed  to 
disease,  and  is  frequently  attended  by  serious,  and  sometimes 
lastingly  harmful,  results  to  their  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
nature. 
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SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF. 

IN  his  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shnkiipeare  Mr.  Ilalliwell- 
Phillipps,  explaining  the  change  of  name  from  Oldcastle  to 
FalstafF,  observes  that  the  latter  is  probably  one  of  the  few  names 
invented  by  the  poet.  Few  of  those  who  give  any  thought  to 
euch  things  are  probably  now  disposed  to  agree  with  Malone  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  the  fat  knight  ever  to  have 
figured  under  the  name  of  the  great  champion  of  the  Lollards ; 
and  that  when  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  Hen?-?/  I V. 
Shakspeare  wrote  “ Falstaff  shall  die  of  a sweat,  unless  already  he  be 
killed  with  your  hard  opinions,  for  Oldcastle  died  a martyr,  and  this 
is  not  the  man,”  he  was  only  expressing  his  surprise  and  annoyance 
at  a report  that  his  “ inimitable  character  was  meant  to  throw  an 
imputation  on  the  memory  of  Lord  Cobham.”  He  would  be  a bold 
man  indeed  who  should  venture  to  pronounce  final  sentence  on  any 
of  these  vexed  questions ; but  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  has  certainly 
in  his  pamphlet  On  the  Cha?-acte?-  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  shown  us  very 
sound  grounds  for  believing  that  Shakspeare,  borrowing  as  his  wont 
was,  from  an  old  play.  The  IIisto?-y  of  the  Famous  Victo?-ies  of  King 
Henr?j  V.,  did  call  his  knight  first  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  did,  at 
the  command  of  Elizabeth,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
Oobhams  of  that  day,  afterwards  change  the  name  to  Falstaff.  The 
disclaimer  in  the  epilogue,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a real 
expression  of  pain,  as  Malone  calls  it,  at  supposing  he  could  have 
been  thought  guilty  of  holding  up  to  ridicule  so  distinguished  a 
■champion  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  probably  no  more  than  an 
ingenious  artifice  to  ward  off  the  resentment  of  a powerful  family, 
as  well  as  to  make  that  appear  a gratuitous  recognition  of  pro- 
priety which  was  in  reality  obedience  to  a royal  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  certain  that 
■Shakspeare  did  not  invent  the  name  of  Falstaff  The  Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  mentioned  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  ashaving‘’played 
the  coward  ” at  the  battle  of  Patay,  was  an  historical  character, 
though  his  cowardice,  reported  by  both  Hall  and  Holinshed  on 
«ome  French  authority,  is  certainly  not  proved  by  history.  The 
name  is  spelt  in  various  ways,  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  times — 
Fastolfe,  Fastolffe,  Fastolff,  Fastolph,  and  Falstaff,  the  last  being, 
indeed,  the  form  adopted  by  that  grave  and  reverend  writer  Dr. 
Lingard.  It  is  true  that  the  two  characters,  the  historical  and  the 
poetical,  have  very  little  in  common  ; one  of  the  few  points  of 
■similarity,  after  the  Christian  name,  being  that  the  real  Sir  John 
was,  according  to  his  biographer  Gough  {Biographia  B?-itannica), 
the  proprietor  of  a certain  “ Boar’s  Head  ” in  Southwark,  the  revenue 
whereof  he  bestowed  upon  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  whose 
■Statutes  his  name  finds  honourable  mention.  But  Shakspeare,  having 
to  cast  about  for  another  name,  and  finding  a Sir  John  branded  in 
his  chief  historical  authority  as  having  played  the  coward  at  one 
■of  the  battles  of  the  time,  no  doubt  thought  that  quite  good 
enough  for  his  purpose.  What  was  the  character  of  the  real  man 
he  probably  neither  knew  nor  cared.  That  he  had  no  intention  of 
representing  him  is  pretty  clearly  proved,  if  any  proof  were 
needed,  by  the  fact  that  Falstaff  dies  in  the  early  part  of 
Henry  V.,  while  Fastolfe  lives  on  into  the  succeeding  reign. 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  argues  from  this  fact  that  the  two  cha- 
racters have  absolutely  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and  that 
consequently  the  name  Falstaff  is  a pure  invention  of  the  poet’s. 
That  the  characte?-s  had  no  connexion  is  clear  enough ; but  that 
without  a Fastolf  there  had  been  no  Falstafi:’  seems  to  us  no  less 
clear.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  a pretty  general  opinion  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Dr.  Heylin,  in  his 
iSaint  Geo?-ge  for  England,  says: — “This  Sir  John  Fastolfe 
was  without  doubt  a valiant  and  wise  captain,  notwithstanding 
the  stage  hath  made  merry  with  him”;  and  Fuller,  in  his 
Woi'thies  of  England,  has  a passage  to  much  the  same  effect ; 

to  avouch  him  by  many  arguments  valiant  is  to  maintain 
that  the  sun  is  bright,  though,  since  the  stage  hath  been  overbold 
with  his  memory,  making  him  a thrasonical  puff  and  emblem  of 
mock  valour.  Nor,”  he  goes  on,  “ is  our  comedian  excusable  by 
some  alteration  of  his  name,  writing  him  Sir  John  Falstafe,  and 
making  him  the  property  of  pleasure  for  King  Henry  V.  to  abuse, 
seeing  the  vicinity  of  sounds  intrench  on  the  memory  of  that 
worthy  knight,  and  few  do  heed  the  inconsiderable  ditterence  in 
spelling  of  their  name.”  Gough,  too,  is  at  considerable  pains  to 
disprove  any  personal  similarity  between  the  two.  Fastolf  was, 
in  truth,  a common  name  enough  at  that  time,  and  was  spelt,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  all  manner  of  ways.  That  Shakspeare  took  the 
name  of  his  immortal  Sir  John  from  a real  mortal  is  surely  pretty 
clear,  though  Sir  John  Fastolf  probably  no  more  sat  to  him  for  the 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Falstafi'  than  did  Lord  Bardolph,  or  Sir 
William  Bardolph,  Governor  of  Calais,  for  the  portrait  of  Fal- 
atafl’s  boon  companion  who  was  hanged  for  stealing  a “ pax.” 

The  real  Sir  J ohn  was,  in  truth,  a very  different  personage  from 
the  poet’s  fat  knight.  It  is  very  possible  that  had  it  not  been 
for  Shakspeare  bis  merits  would  never  have  been  so  minutely 
chronicled;  but  not  the  less  was  he  a very  considerable  per- 
sonage in  his  day,  being  indeed  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
English  knights  who  won  their  spurs  in  the  French  wars.  He  came 
of  an  old  and  honourable  family  who  had  been  settled  in  Norfolk 
long  before  the  Conquest,  one  of  his  ancestors,  it  is  said,  having 
been  Master  of  the  Mint  under  Saxon  Edgar.  In  Edward  III.'s 
reign,  the  chief  branch  of  the  family  were  living  at  Castor,  about 
four  miles  from  Great  Yarmouth ; and  there,  probably  in  the  year 
1377,  our  Sir  John  was  born.  His  father,  well  known  in 
Yarmouth  for  his  pious  and  charitable  life,  having  died  before  he 
came  of  age,  he  was  entrusted,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  to 


the  care  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  afterwards  the  famous  Eng- 
lish Regent  of  France.  According  to  some,  however,  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  his  guardian.  If  this  were  so, 
and  it  seems  to  rest  on  no  better  authority  than  Justice  Shallow 
{IIm?-y  IV.  Part  II.  Act  iii.  sc.  2),  young  Fastolf  can  have  been 
with  him  but  a very  short  time,  for  Norfolk  was  banished  in  1398. 
In  1401  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Henry  IV. ’s  second  son,  went  to 
Ireland  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Gough  believes  that  Fastolf  went 
with  him.  In  1408,  when  the  Duke  was  again  in  Ireland,  Fastolf 
was  certainly  there ; for  in  that  j'earhe  married  Milicent,  daughter 
of  Robert  Tibetot,  and  widow  of  Sir  Stephen  Scroop,  who  had 
acted  as  Deputy- Lieutenant  during  the  Duke’s  absence  in  England. 
The  lady  had  some  property  of  her  own  in  Wiltshire  and  York- 
shire, and  her  husband  settled  on  her  tool,  a year  as  pinmoney  for 
life,  no  inconsiderable  dowry  for  those  times.  How  he  passed  the 
next  four  years  we  do  not  know,  but  we  may  fairly  conclude  he 
did  not  pass  them  in  the  company  of  Pistol  and  Bardolph  and 
Doll  Tearsheet,  for  in  1412  he  was  selected  for  an  important  post 
in  the  army  of  occupation  in  France. 

When  Henry  V.  sailed  for  Harfleur  in  August  1415,  Fastolf, 
though  only  an  esquire,  furnished  a contingent  of  ten  men-at- 
arms  and  thirty  archers.  He  was  chosen  for  Lieutenant  of  the 
garrison  under  Dorset  after  the  town  had  submitted,  yet  he  seems 
to  have  been  at  Agincourt,  and  there  to  have  taken  prisoner  some 
great  French  lord,  with  whose  ransom  he  afterwards  built 
his  castle  .of  Castor.  It  could  have  been  neither  D’Alen^on 
nor  Bar,  as  some  have  said,  for  both  were  killed  on  that  day.  But 
that  at  some  time  he  did  make  prize  of  some  famous  personage 
seems  clear  from  a passage  in  the  Polyolbion,  whether  Drayton 
be  right  in  the  name  or  not.  Sounding  the  praises  of  the  famous 
Sir  Philip  Hall,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy,  the  poet  says : — 

Strong  Fastolff  with  this  man  compare  we  may  ; 

By  Sal’.sbury  who  oft  being  seriously  employed, 

In  many  a brave  attempt  tbe  general  foe  anno3’ed ; 

'With  excellent  success  in  Maine  and  Anjou  fought ; 

And  many  a bulwark  there  into  our  keeping  brought ; 

And  chosen  to  go  forth  with  Vauderaoat  in  war 

Most  resolutely  took  proud  Renate,  Duke  of  Barre. 

Every  year  now  added  to  his  laurels.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  1416,  and  the  manor  of  Friteuse,  near  Harfleur, 
increased  two  years  later  by  that  of  Bee  Crispin,  which  he  had 
won  with  his  own  hand.  In  1422  his  patron  and  firm  friend,  the 
Regent  Bedford,  made  him  Grand  Master  of  his  Household,  and 
in  the  following  year  promoted  him  to  be  Regent  of  Normandy  and 
Governor  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  His  most  notable  feat,  however, 
was  done  at  the  famous  “ Battle  of  Herrings.”  The  English  were 
then  besieging  Orleans ; and  being  in  sore  strait  for  provisions. 
Sir  John  was  sent  off  to  the  Regent  at  Paris  for  supplies.  He 
got  these,  and,  luckily  for  him,  a strong  guard  to  boot,  for  on  his 
way  back  he  was  met  near  Rouvrai  by  a force  more  than  double 
his  own,  and  containing,  moreover,  a strong  body  of  those  stout 
Scottish  mercenaries  then  serving  under  the  French  flag.  The 
action  was  delayed  some  time  by  a dispute  between  the  French 
and  Scotch  leaders  as  to  the  best  method  of  attack;  and  mean- 
while Sir  John  made  a laager,  as  we  should  say  now,  of  his  provi- 
sion waggons,  posting  his  archers  at  each  opening.  "When  the 
attack  did  come  it  was  the  story  of  Agincourt  over  again ; neither 
French  nor  Scotch  could  face  the  English  arrows;  they  fled  in 
confusion,  leaving  six  hundred  dead  upon  the  field,  and  Sir  John 
carried  his  precious  convoy  with  triumph  into  camp.  As  it  was 
Lem  when  this  victory  was  won — on  February  12th,  1429 — 
a large  part  of  the  supplies  consisted  of  fish ; hence  the  quaint 
name  by  which  the  action  is  known  among  the  French  chroniclers, 
who  chose,  as  Sir  John’s  biographer  says,  to  attribute  their  defeat 
“ to  the  interception  of  the  dead  fish  rather  than  the  intrepidity  of 
their  living  foes.” 

Shortly  after  this  the  famous  Maid  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  English  in  their  turn  became  the  besieged.  One  by  one  their 
forts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  reinspirited  French.  The  siege  of 
Orleans  was  raised.  Sufiblk  himself  was  made  a prisoner,  and 
Talbot,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  shared  the  same  fate 
at  Patay.  Here  it  was  that  Sir  John  Fastolf  incurred  that 
imputation  of  cowardice  which  Shakspeare,  following  Holinshed, 
has  fixed  on  him.  For  his  conduct  in  this  battle  he  is  said 
to  have  been  condemned  to  forfeit  the  Garter,  which  had  been 
recently  bestowed  on  him  for  his  brilliant  service's.  But  at 
the  worst  he  seems  to  have  done  no  more  than  to  represent  to 
Talbot  that  to  offer  battle  with  men  so  disheartened  and  worn  as 
the  English  then  were  was  to  ensure  certain  defeat,  and  to  have 
withdrawn  his  own  troops  to  Paris  when  he  found  his  remon- 
strances unavailiug.  At  any  rate,  the  Regent  was  fully  satisfied 
with  his  explanations  ; none  of  his  honours  were  taken  from  him  ; 
in  1430  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Caen,  and  the  year  after 
was  sent  as  one  of  the  English  envoys  to  the  Council  at  Basle. 
After  Bedford’s  death  he  continued  in  his  government  of  Normandy 
till  1440,  and  then,  being  sixty- three  years  old,  thirty  of  which 
had  been  passed  in  hard  and  continuous  foreign  service,  he  resigned 
his  commands  and  retired  to  his  own  country. 

He  was  now  a rich  man,  and  he  spent  his  riches  royally.  In  a 
manuscript  of  the  time  he  is  styled  “ a grete  bilder,”  and  he  seems 
to  have  deserved  the  name.  His  castle  of  Castor,  said  to  have 
been  designed  on  the  French  model  by  one  of  his  prisoners,  was 
one  of  the  first  considerable  brick  buildings  raised  in  England 
since  the  Roman  occupation.  It  is  still  a noble  ruin,  every  care 
having  been  taken  to  preserve  it  by  the  present  owner,  a de- 
scendant of  those  Norman  Gouimays  into  whose  hands  the  manor 
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came  on  the  partition  of  the  Conquest.  Besides  this,  he  built 
himself  a house  at  Yarmouth,  another  at  Norwich,  and  a 
princely  palace  at  Southwark.  Between  these  places  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  “ laden,”  writes  his  biographer,  “ with 
the  laurels  he  had  gathered  in  France,  raised  a new  plantation 
of  them  in  his  native  country,  where  he  shone  as  bright  in 
virtue  as  he  had  in  valour,  and  became  as  illustrious  in  his 
domestic  as  he  had  been  in  his  foreign  character.”  The  Paston 
Peiters  show  him  indeed  to  have  been  a bit  of  a martinet,  deter- 
mined to  have  his  lawful  dues,  and  ruling  his  tenants  with  a 
strong,  though  just,  hand.  One  of  these  letters,  written  after  Sir 
John’s  death  to  his  executor,  John  Paston,  by  one  of  his  serving- 
men,  contains  a curious  picture  of  Jack  Cade’s  rising.  The  man 
was  sent  out,  it  appears,  by  his  master,  then  at  his  house  in  South- 
wark, as  a scout  to  Blackheath,  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
rather  roughly  handled,  as  the  spy  of  the  “ greatest  traitor  that 
was  in  England  or  France,”  who  had  been  the  cause  of  “ the  losing 
of  all  the  King’s  title  and  right  of  inheritance  that  he  had  beyond 
the  sea,”  and  had  moreover  furnished  his  house  at  Southwark  with 
all  the  weapons  of  war  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  staying  these  “Comens  of  Kent.”  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  the  story  of  Sir  John’s  defection  at  Patay  was 
more  generally  believed  in  England  than  his  biographer  allows ; 
though,  no  doubt,  there  was  but  little  sympathy  between  a mob 
of  discontented  artisans  and  peasants  and  a man  who  had  been 
storming  towns  and  leading  armies  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
He  did  not  spend  his  money,  however,  only  on  the  adornment  of 
his  own  estate.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  towns  of  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  were  helped  largely  by  his 
munificence ; shortly  before  his  death  he  founded  at  Castor  a 
house  for  seven  priests  and  also  a hospital  for  the  same  number 
of  poor  men;  and  by  his  will  he  left  considerable  sums  to  be 
expended  on  various  charitable  purposes.  He  died  November  6th, 
1459,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-two,  and  was  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  wife  in  the  chapel  he  himself  had  built  in  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Bennett  at  the  Holm  in  Norwich,  one  of  the  many 
which  about  a hundred  years  later  went  down  in  the  riot  of  the 
English  Keformatiou.  Neither  in  life  or  death  was  there  much 
in  common  between  this  magnificent  knight  and  that  other  who 
made  his  melancholy  end  at  a tavern  in  Eastcheap,  with  one 
poor  rogue  to  speak  his  epitaph — “ Would  I were  with  him, 
wheresome’er  he  is,  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell ! ” 


THE  GERMAN  PASTOR’S  SON. 

The  German  clergyman’s  sons  occupy  a somewhat  anomalous 
position  in  the  village.  In  their  early  years  they  wear  the  garb 
and  share  the  lessons,  play,  and  homely  fare  of  the  other  children ; 
but  they  soon  find,  not  a little  to  their  discomfort,  that  unusual  gifts 
and  graces  are  expected  of  them.  If  they  come  to  school  with 
tasks  undone,  or  display  any  of  the  frivolity  or  dulness  to  which 
our  youth  is  liable,  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  not  improbably  the 
leader  of  the  village  opposition  to  its  spiritual  guide,  is  pretty  sure 
to  remind  them  of  their  ancestry  in  a way  by  no  means  flattering 
to  their  personal  vanity,  and  at  home,  if  they  plead  the  example  of 
their  companions  as  an  excuse  for  a piece  of  naughtiness,  their 
mother  will  bid  them  remember  that  they  are  not  the  offspring  of 
peasants.  Their  schoolfellows  are  not  long  in  discovering  that  if 
they  are  caught  in  a prank,  and  the  clergyman’s  son  is  among  their 
number,  public  indignation  will  be  concentrated  upon  him,  and 
they  will  escape  with  comparative  ease ; and  so  his  society  is  cul- 
tivated when  any  deed  of  unusual  daring  or  atrocity^  is  contem- 
plated, though  he  is  never  allowed  to  give  himself  airs.  He  has 
one  advantage  which  might  seem  to  make  full  amends  for  his 
trials  and  difficulties ; the  prettiest  little  girls  in  the  village  are 
sure  to  be  in  love  with  him ; but  such  child  loves  as  that  which 
has  been  so  charmingly  described  in  Vice  Versa  are  not  common 
in  a German  village ; school  opinion  condemns  them,  and  in  all 
probability  the  pastor's  son  goes  on  his  way  quite  heedless  of  the 
tender  glances  that  are  cast  upon  him  by  the  little  blue-eyed 
maids,  even  if  he  does  not  resent  them. 

On  his  entrance  into  active  life  he  finds  himself  in  the  same 
questionable  position.  It  does  occasionally  happen  when  the  family 
at  the  parsonage  is  large,  and  one  of  the  boys  betrays  an  especial 
liking  or  aptitude  for  husbandry^ — that  is,  an  inaptitude  for  anything 
else — that  he  adopts  the  life  of  his  neighbours,  and  returns  to  the 
class  from  which  his  forefathers  sprang.  But  this  is  rare,  and  the 
youth  always  loses  caste  by  such  a step.  He  is  regarded  by  his 
associates  as  a man  who  has  had  a chance  and  lost  it  by  his  poorness 
of  spirit  or  intellect,  unless  indeed  it  be  generally  known  that  it 
was  the  love  of  some  country  girl  that  determined  his  choice,  in 
which  case  he  will  be  treated  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  a shade  of 
additional  respect  because  he  is  a clergyman’s  son.  We  are  speak- 
ing, it  must  be  remembered,  of  Central  Germany,  not  of  East 
Friesland  or  other  parts. 

As  a rule,  when  the  boys  have  outgrown  the  knowledge  of  the 
village  teacher,  and  submitted  for  a time  to  the  irregular  and  in- 
efficient instruction  of  their  father,  they  are  sent,  according  to 
his  means,  to  business  in  some  large  town,  or  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation at  a commercial  or  technical  school,  and  in  any  of  these 
cases  they  are  lost  to  the  village.  If,  however,  the  clergyman 
should  have  only  a single  son,  or  if  any  one  of  his  sons  displays 
what  he  thinks  to  be  remarkable  gifts,  he  and  his  wife  will 
Straiten  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  give  the  boy  a university 


education,  of  course  under  the  condition  that  he  studies  theology.. 
In  general  the  lad  qualifies  himself  for,  and  is  in  due  time  ap- 
pointed to,  a position  similar  to  that  which  his  father  occupies,, 
and  all  goes  well.  To  narrate  such  a life  would  simply  be  to  repeat 
that  of  the  father.  But  it  may  be  that  the  youth  possesses  some 
exceptional  talent,  a sense  of  humour  or  conversational  power.  In 
that  case  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even  in  the  grammar  school  he  may 
make  the  acquaintance  of  boys  who  belong  to  a higher  class  than 
his  own,  and  find  their  company  agreeable.  But  here  no  great  harm 
is  done.  His  father  has  paid  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  when 
his  scanty  store  of  pocket-money  is  exhausted,  he  is  obliged  tO' 
stay  at  home  till  the  end  of  the  term.  Everybody  knows  that  he 
is  poor  from  his  dress  and  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  the 
confectioner,  in  whose  back  room  his  new  friends  assemble,  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  three  or  four 
shillings.  His  companions  are  of  course  indignant  and  abandon 
their  favourite  resort.  But  there  is  no  other  room  in  the  town  so 
comfortable,  nor  so  well  protected  from  the  possible  intrusion  of 
their  teachers,  no  other  confectioner  who  is  so  willing  not  only  tO‘ 
put  down  anything  they  order  to  their  account,  but  also  to  ad- 
vance them  a little  ready  money  every  now  and  then,  at  what 
rate  of  interest  they  do  not  care  to  inquire.  So  in  a day  or  two- 
they  are  back  again  in  their  accustomed  places,  all  except  poor 
Hans,  the  clergyman’s  son,  who  used  to  make  such  good  jokes. 
He,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  brooding  over  his  task,  as  no  more  pleasant 
occupation  is  open  to  him. 

In  the  University  town  it  is  different.  Every  tradesman  knows 
that  a theologian’s  career  would  be  ruined  if  he  refused  to  pay  his 
lawful  debts,  and  so  Hans  finds  himself  suddenly  in  possession  of 
a credit  which  seems  to  him  practically  unlimited.  He  has  nO' 
expensive  tastes ; but  he  likes  to  drink  glass  after  glass  of  beer 
without  reckoning  their  number  or  counting  their  cost.  When 
he  proposes  to  pay  before  leaving,  the  host  advances  in  person, 
and  says  with  a jovial  smile  that,  as  he  hopes  to  have  his  further 
custom,  it  will  be  simplest  to  note  everything  on  the  account. 
The  young  man  is  startled  at  first,  but  soon  finds  the  arrangeinent 
agreeable.  In  a day  or  two  he  notices  that  his  coat  is  rustic,  and 
finds  the  tailor  as  accommodating  as  the  landlord.  Shoemaker, 
hatter,  and  tobacconist  follow  suit,  till  the  lad  feels  himself  a 
potential  prince,  and  sends  munificent  presents  to  his  mother  and 
sisters,  for  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  pays  in  ready  money. 
Before  many  weeks  have  passed  Hans  finds  that  his  future  pro- 
fession is  regarded  with  a social  as  well  as  an  intellectual  contempt 
by  his  companions.  “ He  is  far  too  clever,”  they  say,  “ for  the  line 
of  life  he  has  chosen.”  When  we  are  young  a jest  often  outweighs 
an  argument,  and  an  appeal  to  our  vanity  overthrows  a conviction. 
Hans  is  soon  persuaded  that  he  is  too  good  to  be  a clergyman,  and 
is  resolved  to  adopt  some  other  career.  When  he  leaves  the 
University  at  the  end  of  the  term  all  his  associates  cluster  around, 
him  and  bid  him  remain  true  to  his  resolution.  He  enthusiastically 
promises  to  do  so. 

On  entering  the  village  his  feelings  suffer  a certain  change ; but 
he  knows  he  must,  once  for  all,  be  a man.  His  mother  and  sisters 
view  his  changed  appearance  with  awe,  but  there  is  something  in 
his  face  they  do  not  quite  like,  though  each  fears  to  confess  the 
fact  even  to  herself.  He  feels  their  influence  but  resents  it,  and. 
this  makes  him  all  the  more  obstinate  with  his  father.  In  his 
heart  he  respects  nothing  but  physical  or  intellectual  strength,  and 
he  has,  therefore,  a profound  contempt  of  women,  though  his 
aff'ection  for  his  mother  and  sisters  is  sincere  enough  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

At  last  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  The  youth  stands  upon 
the  sublime  height  of  principle,  the  old  man  will  talk  of  nothing- 
hut  the  ways  and  means ; a violent  quarrel  frequently  ensues,  and 
in  that  case  Hans  is  apt  to  behave  badly.  Not  content  with 
absenting  himself  from  church,  he  leans  out  of  the  window  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a contemptuous  smile  on  his  face  while  the 
congregation  is  gathering.  He  makes  a scoff  of  Christianity  in 
the  village  inn,  which  delights  the  schoolmaster  and  amuses  the 
younger  and  less  reputable  peasants.  He  now  feels  that  he  is 
really  doing  something  to  advance  free  thought  and  promote 
true  culture ; but  in  a day  or  two  his  mission  is  brought  to- 
an  untimely  end.  After  a private  conversation  with  the  clergy- 
man, the  innkeeper  takes  the  lad  aside,  and  informs  him  that  he- 
cannot  do  business  upon  credit.  Fancy  the  situation  of  a re- 
former whose  schemes  for  the  emancipation  of  humanity  are  frus- 
trated by  his  inability  to  pay  for  a glass  of  beer.  In  the  parsonage 
it  needs  all  the  tact  of  the  mother  and  sisters  to  prevent  every 
meal  becoming  a pitched  battle  ; and  the  eldest  daughter  fancies 
that  both  her  parents  look  several  years  older  at  the  end  of  the 
vacation. 

It  may  be  that  about  this  time  Hans  is  struck  by  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  some  country  girl.  He  has  known  her  family 
from  childhood,  and  has  always  been  welcome  to  the  house  ; but 
now,  if  he  calls,  the  elders  receive  him  coldly ; and,  if  his  visits  are 
repeated,  the  peasant  informs  him  that,  unless  he  changes  his 
habits  and  opinions,  he  had  better  keep  away.  This  will  not  put 
an  end  to  the  love  affair,  for  there  is  a great  deal  of  quiet  per- 
sistence in  a German  girl  when  her  heart  is  really  engaged.  But 
there  will  be  a dark  circle  round  the  maiden’s  eyes  and  a tremor 
on  her  lips  when  she  meets  her  lover  by  stealth  in  the  wood  or  by 
the  riverside.  Such  things  are  sometimes  more  persuasive  than 
the  words  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  divine,  and  they  may 
induce  the  youth  to  reconsider  his  resolution.  In  that  case  the 
clergyman  will  hurry  off  to  town,  take  possession  of  his  son’s 
effects,  and  come  to  some  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  who 
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have  no  objection  to  being  paid  by  instalments;  and,  when  the 
vacation  is  over,  Hans  will  go  to  finish  his  studies  in  some  other 
University. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  aversion  to  the  Church  is  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  as  soon  as  his  change  of  profession  is  known  he 
will  find  that  all  his  creditors  are  seized  by  a sudden  and  pressing 
want  of  ready  money,  and  that  he  must  bid  a long  farewell  to  the 
evening  meetings  of  his  friends.  The  difficulties  which  he  treated 
with  so  sublime  an  indifference  in  his  father’s  study  look  very 
different  when  they  thus  meet  him  face  to  face ; but  in  combat- 
ing them  his  character  is  often  formed  and  strengthened,  in 
which  case  he  is  likely  to  succeed  in  any  profession  he  adopts.  His 
•opinions  will  become  milder  and  more  tolerant,  and  by  degrees 
he  will  regain  the  esteem  of  the  village  and  the  parsonage  ; nay, 
his  parents  themselves  will  gladly  confess  that  he  was  right  in 
opposing  their  wishes. 


ODET  DE  COLIGNY,  CARDINAL  CHATILLON. 

At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  Trinity  Chapel  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  there  stands,  awkwardly  athwart  one  of  the 
gjraceful  arches  of  William  the  Englishman’s  apse,  a cofi'er-like 
tomb  of  the  most  uncompromising  plainness,  without  name  or 
date  or  ornament,  covered  with  a decaying  plaster  coating  which 
reveals  the  red  brick  within.  There,  in  that  memorable  spot, 
once,”  as  Dean  Stanley  has  said,  “ believed  to  be  the  most 
sacred  spot  in  England,”  in  the  innermost  adytum  of  England’s 
noblest  Cathedral,  surrounded  by  the  magnificent  memorials  of 
King  and  Prince  and  Archbishop,  who  have  left  imperishable 
names  on  the  pages  of  history  ; there,  in  the  very  centre  of 
architectural  and  monumental  splendour,  how  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  this  mean  and  unseemly  bulk  ? If  its 
tenant  was  thought  worthy  of  a place  among  England’s  most 
illustrious  dead,  how  comes  it  that  he  did  not  receive  more 
tonourablo  sepulture  ? The  answer  to  this  question  opens  a curious 
and  interesting  page  of  history.  The  tomb  is  that  of  Odet  de 
Uoligny,  Cardinal  Chatillon,  the  eldest  of  the  three  noble  brothers 
who,  under  Conde,  were  the  chief  champions  of  the  Reformed 
faith  in  France.  Gaspard,  the  famous  Admiral  de  Coligny,  the 
most  illustrious  victim  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  as 
indeed  he  was  its  chief  object,  was  the  second,  and  Francois 
•d’Andelot,  the  commander  of  the  Protestant  infantry  in  the 
religious  wars,  was  the  youngest.  A fugitive  from  his  country 
after  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  in  1567,  Cardinal  Chatillon  found 
a refuge  in  England,  where  he  was  treated  with  marked 
honour  by  Elizabeth.  Recalled  by  his  brother  the  Admiral 
during  the  deceitful  peace  which  preceded  the  foul  treachery  of 
-St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  he  was  waiting  at  Canterbury  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  crossing,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
death,  not  without  a suspicion  of  poison,  which,  though  then  dis- 
credited, was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  alleged  confession  of 
the  poisoner,  one  of  his  own  servants. 

The  circumstances  explain  the  rudeness  of  the  entombment.  It 
was  meant  merely  to  be  the  temporary  resting-place  of  the 
■Cardinal’s  body.  And  therefore  the  corpse  was  not,  in  the  strict 
•sense,  interred.  The  coffin  would  be  easier  of  removal  if  left  above 
ground,  simply  built  round  with  a brick  casing.  It  would  be  idle  to 
waste  decoration  on  what  was  so  soon  to  be  displaced.  If  the  tomb 
proved  too  long  for  the  arch  in  which  it  was  placed  and  had  to 
stand  slantwise,  the  awkwardness  would  not  be  for  long.  The 
Protestant  cause  in  France  was  at  last  triumphant.  Their 
leaders  were  the  honoured  guests  of  the  Court.  Coligny  him- 
self was  all  powerful  with  the  young  King,  who  was  lavish- 
ing on  him  every  profession  of  regard  and  respect.  After  but  a 
few  months,  the  body  of  the  Cardinal  would  be  transported  to  his 
native  land  as  that  of  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  who,  by  his 
•skilful  diplomacy,  had  ably  seconded  the  military  achievements 
of  his  distinguished  brothers,  and  succeeded  in  securing  for  his 
■countrymen  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship,  and 
would  be  buried  with  due  honours  among  his  Chatillon  ancestors. 
We  too  well  know  how  fatally  these  bright  anticipations  were 
•deceived.  Cardinal  Chatillon  died  in  March  1571.  His  brother 
D’Andelot  had  already  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  dying  at  Saintes 
in  1569.  The  next  year  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  swept 
away  nearly  the  whole  of  the  leading  French  Protestants.  When 
Huguenot  corpses  were  lying  by  hundreds  naked  and  unburied 
along  the  streets  and  quays  of  Paris,  or  were  floating  down 
the  rivers ; and  the  mutilated  body  of  the  noble  Coligny  was 
hanging  from  one  of  the  gibbets  of  Montfaucon — the  lot  of  him 
whose  corpse  was  reposing  at  Canterbury,  safe  from  shame  and 
insult,  albeit  in  a foreign  land,  must  have  seemed  only  too  enviable. 
There  was  no  reason,  then,  to  disturb  his  bones. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  Huguenot  leader,  who  has  thus 
unexpectedly  found  a permanent  burialplace  in  the  Cathedral,  the 
crypts  of  which  have  for  more  than  three  centuries  afi'orded  a place 
of  worship  to  his  coreligionists,  as  well  as  the  ignorance  generally 
prevailing  with  regard  to  him,  are  our  warrant  for  furnishing  a 
few  particulars  about  him,  especially  in  connexion  with  his  residence 
in  England,  of  which  the  State  Paper  Office  supplies  some  curious 
details. 

Odet  de  Coligny  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
brothers  Coligny.  They  were  of  noble  birth.  Their  father  was 
Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Sieur  de  Chatillon,  Marshal  of  France  ; and 
their  mother  was  Louise,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Constable 


A nne  de  Montmorency,  by  whom,  De  Thou  says,  his  nephews 
were  regarded  “ with  a paternal  love,  wliich  made  him  ready 
to  defend  their  fortunes,  wealth,  and  dignities  at  his  own 
peril.”  Brantome,  who  is  lavish  in  his  praises  of  the  Cardinal, 
says  that  his  was  the  leading  mind  in  the  family,  and  that 
his  brothers  deferred  to  him  and  followed  his  advice,  “ as 
indeed  he  well  deserved,  for  he  was  always  conferring  benefits 
upon  them.”  D’Andelot,  having  made  a rich  marriage,  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  his  pecuniary  help  ; but  the  Admiral,  Brantome 
tells  us,  before  his  second  marriage  with  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Savoy  (who  falling  in  love  with  the  report  of  the  nobility  of  his 
character  and  the  purity  of  his  faith,  disregarding  the  prohibition  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  came  to  Rochelle  on  purpose  to  make  him  her 
husband),  was  extremely  poor,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  liberal  aid 
the  enormous  revenues  derived  from  many  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments enabled  his  brother  to  bestow  on  him.  Born  in  1515,  the 
year  of  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  Odet,  though  the  eldest  son, 
was  devoted  by  his  parents  to  the  clerical  profession.  His 
noble  birth  and  powerful  connexions  secured  for  him  high 
ecclesiastical  dignities  at  a very  early  age.  When  only  eighteen  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple  by  Clement  VII.  (Giuho  de’  Medici)  ; 
“ the  Pope,”  writes  Brantome,  “ regarding  not  so  much  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  as  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  King.” 
The  next  year — 1534 — he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
and  honours  and  emoluments  falling  thickly  on  the  head  of  the 
youthful  ecclesiastic,  within  the  twelvemonth,  while  still  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  received  from  Francis  I.  the  additional 
dignity  of  Count-Bishop  of  Beauvais.  This  was  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  lucrative  positions  in  the  French  Church,  its  income  being 
then  reckoned  at  50,000  livres,  and  its  holder  taking  precedence 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  peers  of  France.  Rich  abbeys  followed. 
More  than  once,  in  1550  and  again  in  1562  (after  resuming  it  on 
the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Meudon),  he  exchanged  the  Archbishopric 
of  Toulouse  for  an  abbey,  the  increase  in  revenue  compensating  for 
the  loss  of  dignity.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Cardinal 
ChatiUon’s  career  in  detail.  To  do  this  would  be  to  rewrite  a large 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  wars  of  France.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  personages  at  the  brilliant  Court  of  Henry 
II.,  occupying  a leading  place  in  its  grandest  ceremonies.  With 
his  brother  Cardinals,  Guise  and  Bourbon,  he  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Catherine  de’  Medici  at  St.  Denis,  and  when  three 
years  later  the  young  Queen  was  seized  at  Joinville  with  what 
seems,  from  De  Thou’s  description,  to  have  been  our  modern 
diphtheria,  and  all  the  courtiers,  male  and  female,  were  flying  from 
the  dreaded  infection,  Chatillon — “ vir  minime  aulico  ingenio  ” — 
refused  to  leave  her  bedside,  and  by  his  ministrations  helped 
towards  her  recovery.  AVe  shall  afterwards  see  how  Catherine 
repaid  this  devotion.  In  1558  he  took  a conspicuous  part 
in  the  splendid  but  ill-starred  marriage  pageant  of  Francis 
II.  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  favour  in  which  he 
was  at  one  time  held  by  Paul  IV.,  by  whom  the  future 
Huguenot  leader  had  been  in  1557  appointed  one  of  the  three  Grand 
Inquisitors,  with  powers  so  searching  and  so  rigorous  that  the  Par- 
liament refused  to  sanction  their  exercise,  was  speedily  lost  when, 
with  his  distinguished  brothers,  he  embraced  the  teaching  of 
Calvin,  and  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  the  Protestant  party.  The 
Council  of  Trent  was  at  that  time  holding  its  protracted  sessions, 
which  the  weary  Pope  was  desirous  to  close,  or  at  least  suspend. 
The  French  prelates  were  proving  very  troublesome  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Papal  wishes,  and  Chatillon  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
oft'enders.  Besides  he  was  suspected,  not  unjustly,  of  favouring 
heretics.  So  on  October  22,  1563,  a sentence  of  deposition  was 
passed  on  him ; si.x  other  French  bishops  sharing  in  the  sentence. 
Chatillon  mocked  at  the  Papal  deprivation,  and  as  Father  Paul 
writes,  “ understanding  that  the  Popes  Consistorie  had  deprived 
him  of  the  Cap,  he  resumed  the  habite  of  a Cardinell  and  was 
married  in  it ; and  in  a great  solemnitie,  the  thirteenth  of  August 
when  the  King  ” (Charles  IX.,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year)  was  “ de- 
clared in  Parliament  to  bee  of  age,  he  appeared  in  the  solemnitie 
in  the  same  habite  in  presence  of  all  the  French  Nobilitie ; which 
was  generally  thought  to  bee  a great  contempt  of  the  Papal 
dignitie.  Wherewith  the  Pope  being  mooved,  hee  made  his  de- 
privation to  bee  printed  at  this  time,  and  many  copies  to  bee  dis- 
persed in  Fraunce.”  The  Pope’s  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  title  was 
fruitless.  Brantome  says,  “ We  Catholics  always  called  him ‘M. 
le  Cardinal,’  for  we  did  not  at  all  like  to  change  his  name,  which 
had  so  well  become  him,  and  under  which  he  had  served  France 
formerly,  and  gratified  everybody.” 

The  lady  Cardinal  Chatillon  married  was  Isabella,  or  Elizabeth  de 
Hauteville,  a lady  of  rank  of  Normandy,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Countess  of  Beauvais,  and  appeared  constantly  in  public  with  her 
husband,  to  the  scandal  of  all  good  Catholics. 

The  testimony  borne  by  Brantome  to  the  character  of  Cardinal 
Chatillon  is  very  high.  The  three  brothers  Coligny  were  all  men  of 
a nobler  stamp-than  the  Huguenots  generally,  who,  as  the  late  Mr. 
Henley  Jervis  remarks,  “ had  been  driven  by  force  of  circumstances 
into  the  position  of  a seditious  faction  in  the  State.”  Protestants 
by  strong  conviction,  they  were  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  causa 
of  what  they  deemed  essential  truth,  which  they  maintained  by 
policy  and  by  arms.  Of  the  three,  Gaspard  the  Admiral,  and 
Fran9ois  D’Andelot  were  the  military  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
party.  Odet,  the  Cardinal,  was  the  diplomatist  and  skilful  ne- 
gotiator, using  the  enormous  wealth  derived  from  his  ecclesiastical 
preferments — some  may  think  not  very  loyally — for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Church  system  and  the  substitution  of  the  Huguenot 
faith.  Brantome  in  one  of  the  life-like  portraits  of  his  Mhnoires 
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describes  him  as  the  Maecenas  of  his  age,  “qui  faisoit  plaisir 
a tout  le  monde,  et  jamais  ne  refusa  homme  a:  luy  en  faire, 
et  jamais  ne  les  ahusa,  ny  vendist  de  fumees  de  la  cour.” 
Brantome,  a hero- worshipper  in  his  way,  while  he  finds  nothing  to 
shock  his  moral  sense  in  the  gross  licentiousness,  both  male  and 
female,  of  his  age — which,  as  Mr.  Saintshury  remarks,  he  “ accepts 
with  a placid  complacency  which  is  almost  innocent” — was 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  force  of  religious  conviction 
which  compelled  such  noble  spirits  to  sacrifice  all  their  brightest 
hopes  for  conscience  toward  God ; and,  with  a pity  allied  to  con- 
tempt, expresses  his  regret  that  one  who  was  so  much  esteemed  at 
Court  and  at  the  King’s  Council,  “ who  gave  good  advice  and 
loved  those  who  gave  it,”  should  have  plunged  into  the  new  reli- 
gion and  lost  his  “ bonne  fortune.” 

Passing  over  the  successive  victories  and  reverses  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  we  find  Ohatillon  distinguishing  himself  in  the  inde- 
cisive action  of  St.  Denis,  November  lo,  1567,  where,  to  quote  his 
admirer  Brantome  once  more,  “ he  manifested  great  valour  and 
showed  to  the  world  that  a noble  and  generous  heart  cannot 
deceive,  nor  fail  wherever  it  may  find  itself,  and  whatever  dress 
it  may  wear.”  He  afterwards  acted  as  plenipotentiary  on  the 
Huguenot  side  at  the  conference  with  the  Queen-Mother  and  her 
party,  first  at  Chalons,  and  afterwards  at  Longjumeau,  negotiating 
the  short-lived  treaty  called  after  the  latter  place,  by  which  the 
treacherous  Catherine  professed  to  concede  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  and  liberty  of  worship  to  her  Protestant  subjects. 
Catherine’s  object  was,  of  course,  simply  to  throw  the  Huguenot 
leaders  off  their  guard,  the  better  to  get  them  into  her  power.  In 
a few  months  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  violent  edicts  were  issued 
for  the  suppression  of  Calvinistic  worship,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
surprise  the  Protestant  leaders.  Cardinal  Chatillon  was  one  of 
the  first  aimed  at.  He  was  at  Beauvais,  and  his  first  object  on 
discovering  the  treachery  was  to  join  Condd  and  his  brothers. 
But  the  roads  were  intercepted,  and  his  peril  became  so  im- 
minent that  he  had  to  disguise  himself  as  a sailor,  and,  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  behind,  set  sail  for  England. 
At  this  point  the  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office  begin 
to  enable  us  to  trace  the  Cardinal’s  movements.  The  place  of 
his  landing  does  not  appear;  but  on  September  10,  1568,  Lord 
Cobham,  as  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  Kent,  informed  Sir 
"William  Cecil  that  the  Cardinal  had  landed,  with  a retinue  of 
twenty-seven  persons,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Arles  was  one,  and 
was  intending  to  proceed  to  London,  purposing  to  apply  for  an  in- 
terview with  the  Queen.  A gentleman  named  Henry  Kingsmill 
was  sent  off  without  an  hour’s  delay  to  attend  on  the  Cardinal  and 
to  keep  Cecil  apprised  of  all  his  movements.  He  found  the  Car- 
dinal at  Canterbury,  intending  to  leave  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
September  12,  for  Gravesend,  and  proceed  thence  on  Monday  to 
London  by  water.  The  question  where  and  by  whom  so  important 
a visitor  should  be  lodged  on  his  arrival  in  London  caused  no  little 
flutter.  Grindal,  then  Bishop  of  London,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  host  suggested.  But  although,  as  he  assured  Cecil,  “ no  man 
could  have  been  more  welcome  to  him,”  he  pleaded  “lack  of 
provision  of  lodging  for  him  or  any  other  guest  of  like  honour  ” at 
Pulham.  “ One  canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,”  he  writes,  “ I 
observe,  viz.,‘  Oportet  episcopum  vilem  habere  supellectilem.’  If  he 
be  to  be  further  assigned,  I pray  you  spare  me  ; for  surely  I lack  con- 
venient furniture.’’  In  his  dilemma  Grindal  threw  himself  on  the 
merchant  prince  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  was  nothing  loth  to 
play  the  host  to  the  illustrious  stranger.  Accompanied  by  a 
number  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  Gresham  received  the 
Cardinal,  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Arles,  at  the  Tower  wharf 
on  September  1 3,  and  conducted  him  to  his  mansion  in  Bishopsgate, 
where  he  was  magnificently  entertained.  After  divine  service  at 
the  chapel  of  St.  Antony  in  Threadneedle  Street,  which  had  been 
assigned  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  French  Protestants,  the  Cardinal 
was  taken  to  see  Gresham’s  new  Exchange — not  yet  christened 
“ the  Royal  Exchange  ” — then  approaching  completion,  and  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  was  Elizabeth’s  economical  way  to  assign 
her  distinguished  guests  to  the  noblemen  of  her  court  to  entertain. 
The  Cardinal  and  the  Bishop  of  Arles  were  billeted  on  Lord 
Buckhurst  (afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer) 
at  Shene.  But  on  their  arrival  the  house  was  found  far  too  much 
out  of  repair,  and  its  furniture  too  mean  and  insufficient  for  such 
distinguished  personages  to  occupy  with  any  comfort ; and  Kingsmill 
wrote  a letter  of  remonstrance  to  Cecil  (September  29)  requesting 
that  fresh  order  might  be  taken  for  the  Cardinal’s  suitable  lodging. 
The  Queen  was  highly  displeased  when  she  learnt  that  a guest  she 
desired  to  honour  had  been  received  so  meanly.  In  a piteous 
letter  to  the  Council  (extending  to  twenty-two  folios)  Lord 
Buckhurst  expresses  his  “grefe  and  sorow  of  herte  ” at  having 
caused  Her  Majesty’s  displeasure,  and  enters  into  full  details  of  the 
whole  business.  The  account  is  amusing.  The  deficiency  was  one 
of  means,  not  of  will.  He  had  given  his  noble  guests  the  best  he 
had.  Less  than  a quarter  of  the  house  was  his  to  dispose  of. 
The  greater  part  was  kept  by  his  mother  in  her  own  hands.  The 
only  tester  bedstead  he  had  unoccupied  he  assigned  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  his  wife’s  waiting-women’s  bed  to  the  bishop,  lay- 
ing them  on  the  ground.  Fine  sheets  he  had  none,  and  had  to 
borrow  of  Lord  Leicester,  He  was  equally  bare  of  plate,  “ suche 
glasse  vessell  as  I had  I offred  them,  which  they  thought  to  base.” 
He  had  only  a square  table  to  dine  at,  and  they  demanded  a long 
one,  and  “ damask  worke”  to  cover  it,  while  he  had  but  plain 
linen,  “Mine  owne  basen  and  ewer  I lent  to  the  Cardinall  and 
wanted  me  self.  So  did  I the  candlesticks  for  mine  owne  Table, 
-with  divers  drinking-  glasses,  small  cushions,  small  pottes  for  the 


ketchin,  and  sundrie  other  such  like  trifles,”  although  he  had  no 
more  than  he  needed  for  his  own  use.  However,  rather  than 
cause  the  Queen  offence.  Lady  Buckhurst  would  leave  for 
London  and  give  up  the  house  to  the  Cardinal,  and  send  their 
“poor  household  stuff”  thence  to  Shene,  however  bare  they  might 
go  themselves,  A subsequent  letter  from  Kingsmill  to  Cecil 
(October  15th)  shows  that  his  endeavours  had  been  successful, 
and  that  the  Cardinal  and  his  household  were  more  content  with 
their  quarters. 

The  Cardinal’s  object  was  to  avail  himself  of  his  stay  in 
England  to  induce  the  Queen  to  renew  the  alliance  of  1562,  and 
enter  into  a Protestant  league,  on  the  plea  that  with  Mary  Stuart 
and  the  Catholics  plotting  against  her  the  safety  of  her  throne 
depended  on  her  support  of  the  Protestants  in  France  and  tho 
Low  Countries.  On  October  2 “ two  gentlemen  arrived  at  Shene 
from  the  Cardinal’s  brother,”  with  news  which,  writes  Lqjcester 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  “ I pray  God  may  be  true  ” — “ The 
weU-doing  of  M.  D’Andelot  has  been  very  lately  confirmed  ont  of 
France.”  The  same  day  we  hear  of  the  Cardinal’s  -wife  having 
arrived  in  London.  Leicester  begs  to  be  commended  to  her,  and 
offers  his  services  either  for  her  or  her  husband.  The  latter  part 
of  Leicester’s  letter  is  important  as  showing  the  difficulty  im 
which  the  Queen  and  her  Council  were  placed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Cardinal  and  other  leading  French  Protestants,  On  the  on© 
hand,  they  were  desirous  to  show  all  sympathy  -with  those  who- 
were  fleeing  their  country  for  the  Protestant  faith,  and  who  wer© 
to  some  extent  a safeguard  against  the  machinations  of  the  Papal 
party  against  Elizabeth’s  throne  and  life;  while,  on  the  other,, 
they  were  afraid  of  too  openly  countenancing  the  rebelliou© 
subjects  of  a kingdom  with  which  they  were  still  nominally  at 
peace,  and  with  one  of  the  princes  of  which  a matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  Queen  was  matter  of  discussion : — 

I know  assuredly  Her  Majesty  has  a marvellous  liking  of  him  (the  Cardi- 
nal), and  one  thing  more  then  I looked  for,  which  is  her  liking  to  heare  of  his- 
wife,  and  is  very  desirous  to  see  her,  and  has  sent  one  expressly  to  visit  her. 
But  what  her  general  opinion  is  as  to  puhlickly  receiving  thek  princes  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  which  causes  us  to  foresee  lest  too  much  open  shew  may 
cause  her  to  grow  weary  of  the  Cardinal,  for  that  all  the  repair  will  now- 
come  to  him ; wherefore  we  wish  that  he  deal  warily,  that  he  may  do  good, 
to  the  cause,  and  when  he  -will  treat  with  Her  Majesty  that  he  come  hut  iru 
his  former  sort  to  her,  and  that  the  open  company  appear  not,  that  the 
Ambassador  take  not  just  cause  to  challenge  Her  Majesty  for  matters  of 
the  King’s  adversaries,  and  so  cause  a stay  which  we  wish  by  little  and 
little  to  have  it  so  increase  as  it  may  break  forth,  as  it  should  and  must  if 
we  look  to  her  own  safet3'  and  the  realm’s  security. 

Now,  you  knowing  mj-  mind,  I doubt  not  of  your  well  handling  thereof  y. 
our  chief  respects  being  to  have  the  Cardinal  keep  his  credit  and  recourse 
hither,  who  1 trust  shall  do  much  good. 

Our  space  forbids  us  pursuing  Elizabeth’s  tortuous  and  tempor- 
izing policy,  of  -which  the  above  letter  affords  a good  illustration.. 
Encouraging-  hopes  she  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling ; dallying  with 
propositions  which  never  for  a moment  entered  into  her  scheme  of 
practical  politics ; supporting  the  Protestant  cause  abroad  so  long 
as  she  could  do  so  without  compromising  her  serious  relations  with 
foreign  Courts,  the  Queen’s  insincerity  must  have  rendered  th© 
two  years  the  Cardinal  remained  in  this  country,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  her  purpose,  a time  of  wearing 
suspense.  He  appeared  openly  at  Court.  He  received  frequent 
marks  of  Her  Majesty’s  favour ; “ the  rather,”  as  Cecil  italicizes  in 
one  of  his  private  notes,  “ to  displease  all  Papists.”  She  allowed, 
him  unchecked  to  urge  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  now 
appearing  to  favour  it,  now  absolutely  rejecting  it,  with  all  the- 
waywardness  of  a middle-aged  coquette,  flattered  with  the  ridicu- 
lous dream  that  a lad  of  twenty  was  deeply  in  love  with  a womans 
nearly  double  his  age  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  never  really- 
giving  it  a serious  place  in  her  thoughts.  Elizabeth’s  seeming 
approval  of  the  suggestion  gave  Chatillon  warrant  to  write  to  the- 
young  Duke  himself  on  the  subject.  Anjou,  taken  by  surprise, 
referred  it  to  his  mother.  The  mention  of  so  strange  an  alliance  at 
first  provoked  a smile  of  incredulity.  “ Elizabeth  was  no  more  in 
earnest  in  this  than  in  her  former  matrimonial  overtures.  It  was 
only  a trick  to  escape  from  pressing  embarrassment.”  Still  the 
advantages  to  France  of  such  an  alliance  were  evident,  and 
Catherine  desired  her  ambassador  to  do  what  he  could  to  foi>- 
ward  it. 

But  Cardinal  Chatillon  was  not  destined  to  witness  the  failure 
of  this  or  the  other  negotiations  in  which  his  skilled  diplomacy 
found  its  exercise.  The  hollow  pacification  of  1570  caused  him  t» 
be  summoned  back  to  France,  where  his  services  were  much 
needed  by  his  brother,  the  Admiral,  whom  the  death  of  Condd  had 
made  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Protestant  party.  Early  in 
1571  Chatillon  waited  on  the  Queen  at  Hampton  Court,  received 
her  license  to  quit  the  country  which  had  been  his  honourable 
asylum  for  more  than  two  years,  and  took  his  leave  of  Her 
Majesty.  He  travelled  towards  the  coast,  accompanied  by  his  lady 
and  a considerable  retinue,  by  way  of  Rochester  and  Canterbury. 
At  the  latter  place  he  made  a halt,  as  Bishop  Horn  writes  to 
Bullinger,  “ waiting  for  a wind  for  his  prosperous  and  safe  return.” 
He  was  lodged  in  the  “ fair  and  sufficient  house  ” of  Mr.  Bungey, 
attached  to  the  fourth  stall,  formerly  occupied  by  Thomas  Becon,the 
Reformer.  The  Cardinal  was  not  in  good  health  on  his  arrival  at 
Canterbury.  At  Rochester,  we  learn  from  the  detailed  report  of  his 
illness  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  skifl  of  “ his  potycary,”  but  to  little  purpose.  His  sickness 
increased.  On  returning  from  a long  ride  on  horseback,  he  went 
supperless  to  bed,  and  after  a few  days’  struggle  with  a fever,  which 
assumed  the  character  of  a tertian,  “ nature  as  yt  seemythe  soe  farr© 
wekened  as  not  able  to  make  anye  more  flytte,”  he  breathed  hia 
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last,  March  19.  No  suspicion  of  foul  play  seems  to  have  arisen 
during  his  illness.  But  in  those  days  no  considerable  person 
could  die  without  the  rumour  getting  about  that  he  had  been 
poisoned.  The  idea  was  readily  credited  by  the  Cardinal’s  lady, 
who  it  was  said  had  recently  had  many  sad  aud  unaccountable  pre- 
sentiments of  such  a fate  for  her  husband.  The  Government  was 
appealed  to.  Commissioners  were  sent  down  to  have  the  corpse 
examined  and  to  report  to  the  Council.  By  their  instructions 
six  of  the  Cardinal’s  body-servants  were  “ sequestered  ” and 
separately  examined — there  is  no  mention  of  torture — and  their 
“ malles,  caskets,  and  chests  ” were  ransacked.  Nothing,  however, 
was  discovered  to  corroborate  the  suspicion,  and  although  Lady 
Chatillon  persisted  in  her  belief  that  her  husband  had  come  to  his 
end  by  the  administration  of  slow  poison,  and  though  some  ominous 
indica^ons  were  presented  by  the  viscera,  the  Commissioners  re- 
ported that  there  were  no  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a charge.  This 
report  is  dated  March  30,  1571.  The  body  of  the  Cardinal  was 
hastily  buried  in  the  temporary  brick  tomb  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  a passport  having  been  granted,  “ the  Ladye 
Chastylyn”  herself  '‘beinge  in  syckness,”  with  her  “ trayne  of 
men  and  horses,”  set  sail  for  France. 

The  news  of  his  brother’s  death  fell  as  a heavy  discouragement 
upon  his  brother  the  Admiral,  overclouding  the  joy  of  his  second 
nuptials  with  his  rich  Savoyard  bride.  Now  that  he  had  lost 
D’Andelot  and  Condd,  the  responsibility  of  leadership  rested  on  him 
with  crushing  weight,  which  he  had  hoped  the  Cardinal  would 
have  helped  him  to  sustain.  The  suspicion  of  Chatillon’s  having 
been  poisoned  was  afterwards,  it  is  said,  confirmed  by  the  confes- 
sion of  one  of  his  valets — if  indeed  any  trust  is  to  be  placed  in 
confessions  made  under  torture — who,  having  been  apprehended 
at  Rochelle  as  a spy  of  the  Catholic  party,  declared  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Cardinal’s  death,  by  means  of  poison  secretly 
administered  to  him  in  an  apple. 

The  era  in  which  Cardinal  Chatillon  lived  was  a dark  one,  espe- 
cially in  France.  It  was  an  era  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  foul 
treachery,  heartless  savagery,  and  selfish  rapine.  Such  noble  cha- 
racters as  the  brothers  Ooligny  save  it  from  being  utterly  detest- 
able, shining  all  the  brighter  for  the  blackness  around  them.  Of  the 
three,  Odet,  though  not  the  best  known,  was  perhaps  the  noblest. 
We  have  already  quoted  the  estimate  of  the.  cynical  Brantdme. 
We  will  conclude  the  article  with  that  of  the  grave  and  impartial 
De  Thou : — “ Vir  magnitudine  animi,  candore,  sequitate  et  rara 
hoc  sevo  fide,  ad  hsec  acri  in  rebus  sestimandis  judicio,  cum 
paucis  comparandus.” 


THE  COLLAPSE  IN  THE  COTTON  SPECULATION. 

Railways,  steamships,  and  telegraphs,  which  have  so 
greatly  benefited  trade,  have  also  vastly  extended  the  field 
of  speculation.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  people  engaged  in 
business  to  hold  in  their  warehouses  large  stock  of  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  they  deal.  By  means  of  the  telegraph  they  can  order 
what  they  want  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  and  the  steamship 
and  railway  will  bring  it  to  them  in  a few  weeks.  In  this  way  a 
great  economy  of  capital  is  effected,  and  trade  is  conducted  much 
more  smoothly.  To  the  grower  of  raw  materials  there  is  ad- 
vantage in  being  able  to  sell  speedily  whatever  quantity  of  his 
produce  is  needed,  and  the  wholesale  dealer  likewise  has  an 
advantage  in  the  system.  Novchere  has  this  kind  of  sale  more 
largely  obtained  than  in  the  cotton  trade.  Quiet  people  who 
wish  to  reduce  their  transactions  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a cer- 
tainty, desire  to  buy  the  raw  material  they  need  long  beforehand. 
They  are  thus  better  able  to  calculate  their  expenditure  for  a long- 
time to  come,  and  to  order  their  business  accordingly.  Speculators 
were  not  long  in  seeing  the  advantage  to  themselTes  of  this 
new  kind  of  dealing.  As  the  cotton  was  bought  usually  months 
beforehand,  the  day  of  reckoning  was  considerably  postponed — 
a not  immaterial  matter  for  gamblers.  Moreover,  the  element 
of  chance  in  the  game  was  extended.  They  could  buy  and 
sell  long  before  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  with  any  accuracy 
the  outturn  of  the  crop.  And,  furthermore,  as  the  buyer 
did  not  want  the  goods  he  bought,  and  the  seller  had  not 
the  goods  he  sold,  neither  was  under  any  necessity  to  con- 
sider the  probable  quantity  of  the  crops.  They  might  buy  and  sell 
any  number  of  times  the  whole  yield  of  cotton  in  the  world.  Con- 
sequently, the  practice  of  dealing  in  “ futures,”  as  it  is  called — that 
is,  of  selling  cotton  which  the  purchaser  did  not  possess  and  the 
buyer  usually  did  not  require — has  become  a marked  feature  in  the 
cotton  markets  of  Europe  and  America.  For  example,  A.,  in  the 
month  of  July,  sells  to  B.  one  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  of 
400  lbs.  each,  to  be  delivered  in  the  month  of  November,  at  six- 
pence a pound  ; A.  not  possessing  the  cotton,  and  B.  not  requiring 
it.  If  the  price  rises  to  sevenpence,  he  is  obviously  at  B.’s  merCy. 
It  is  true  B.  does  not  want  the  cotton.  What  he  wishes  to  get 
is  the  diff'erence  between  the  value  of  the  cotton  at  sixpence  and 
sevenpence  per  pound ; in  this  case  1 66,6661.  And  he  can  compel 
A.  to  pay  him  the  sum  or  declare  himself  a bankrupt  by  insisting 
on  the  delivery  of  the  cotton,  which  we  have  supposed  A.  not  to 
possess,  and  which  he  now  cannot  buy  at  less  than  sevenpence  per 
pound.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  falls  to  fivepence  a pound, 
A.  may  insist  upon  delivering  the  cotton  at  sixpence — the  price  at 
which  it  was  originally  sold.  A.,  however’,  does  not  want  to  buy 
the  cotton  in  order  to  deliver  it ; nor  does  B.  want  to  receive  and 
pay  for  it.  The  matter  is  therefore  settled  by  B.  paying  to  A.  the 
“difference,”  as  it  is  called ; in  this  case  again  i66,6'6o/. 


Mr.  Morris  Ranger  was  the  principal  speculator  in  the  Liverpool 
cotton  market;  and,  not  content  with  the  wide  scope  there  offered 
to  him,  he  extended  his  operations  botli  to  the  Continent  and  to 
America.  It  was  inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later,  one  who  dealt 
in  so  many  markets  and  on  so  large  a scale  should  end  in  failure. 
We  see,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  great  “ Railway  Kings  ” in  the 
United  States  how  men  may  speculate  on  an  enormous  scale  for 
years  together,  and  always  with  apparent  success.  But  then  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  the  “ Railway  Kings,”  having  once  got  pos- 
session of  great  systems  of  railway,  are  not  speculators  pure  and 
simple  ; they  rather  resemble  the  gambler  wbo  plays  with  loaded 
dice.  Mr.  Morris  Ranger  did  not  control  all  the  cotton-growing 
districts  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  he  was  a speculator,  and 
nothing  more.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  18S1  by  effecting 
the  great  cotton  “ comer  ” in  Liverpool.  He  had  convinced  him- 
self that  the  American  crop  of  that  year  would  be  a failure, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  price  of  raw  cotton  must  rise  in  the 
autumn.  Accordingly  he  began  in  the  summer  to  buy  all  the 
cotton  that  was  offered ; and,  as  most  of  the  speculators  in  Liver- 
pool took  a different  view,  they  sold  very  readily  to  him.  He 
was,  in  reality,  acting  as  the  agent  of  powerful  financial  houses 
who  profess  to  do  only  legitimate  business,  and  conceal  them- 
selves behind  such  personages  as  Mr.  Morris  Ranger.  Bankers 
who  were  in  a position  to  inform  themselves  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case  assert  that  in  1881  a million  and  a half  sterling  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Ranger ; that  the  sellers  of  cotton 
endeavoured  to  ruin  him  by  offering  the  cotton  in  the  hope  that 
he  had  not  the  means  of  paying  for  it : but  that  he  disappointed 
them,  and  thus  effected  the  great  “ corner  ” which  ruined  so 
many  Liverpool  speculators.  It  is  easy  enough,  however,  under 
such  circumstances  as  existed  in  1881,  to  make  a “corner.”  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  out  of  it  profitably.  As  soon  as  Mr,  Ranger 
had  compelled  the  speculators  opposed  to  him  to  pay  the  fines 
which  he  chose  to  inflict,  he  found  himself  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  cotton  on  his  hands  which  he  did  not  want,  and  which 
in  fact  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with.  He  endeavoured  to  sell 
this  ; but  it  is  said  that  in  the  sales  he  lost  nearly  all  the  profit 
he  had  made  in  the  “ corner.”  Since  1881  he  has  gone  on  specu- 
lating ; and,  having  then  won  a reputation  for  extraordinary 
shrewdness,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  financial  backers 
greatly  increased.  This  year  he  convinced  himself  that  the 
American  cotton  crop  would  be  exceptionally  large,  and  instead 
of  buying  as  he  had  done  in  1881,  he  began  in  July  to  sell  very 
largely,  and  apparently  he  has  gone  on  selling  since.  He  contracted 
to  deliver  in  November  and  December,  and  he  hoped  that  the  price 
would  then  be  so  low  that  he  could  prevent  himself  from  being 
“ cornered  ” by  buying  as  much  cotton  as  he  required  at  a lower  price 
than  he  had  sold  it  at  in  the  summer,  and  thus  realize  a large 
profit.  The  result,  however,  shows  that  he  took  a wrong  view 
of  the  cotton  crop,  for  the  price  has  steadily  risen,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  “ differences  ” alone  exceed  a million  sterling.  In  other 
words,  he  sold  between  nine  and  ten  millions’  worth  of  cotton,  and, 
the  price  having  risen,  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
cotton  at  the  price  at  which  he  sold  and  that  at  which  it  was  last 
week  exceeded  a million  sterling.  He  was  unable  to  pay  this 
sum,  and  he  became  bankrupt,  bringing  down  with  him  several 
other  houses,  disorganizing  the  whole  trade,  and  spreading  alarm 
throughout  the  cotton  district,  as  well  as  raising  apprehensions  of 
difficulties  in  the  money  market.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
prevent  speculation,  and,  as  we  pointed  out  above,  dealing  in 
“ futures  ” is  convenient  for  legitimate  trade,  both  for  the  spinner 
and  for  the  grower.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  then,  to  legislate 
against  this  kind  of  dealing.  Indeed  the  countries  are  so  numerous 
in  which  cotton  is  now  grown  and  dealt  in  that  legislation  would 
necessarily  be  inoperative.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  limit 
in  some  measure  this  kind  of  speculation.  As  speculators  now 
conduct  the  business,  they  may  buy  or  sell  far  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay  or  to  deliver;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
if  possible  they  should  be  hindered  from  doing  this ; not  indeed 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  which 
they  disturb.  In  the  United  States,  where  speculation  of  the 
kind  is  carried  on  more  largely  even  than  in  this  country,  there 
are  two  safeguards  adopted.  One  is  to  insist  upon  daily  settle- 
ments, and  the  other  to  require  both  buyers  and  sellers  to  lodge 
“ margins.”  What  is  meant  by  daily  settlements  is  that  when  a 
speculator  buys  or  sells,  the  transaction  lasts  only  for  the  day,  and 
though  it  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of -time,  it  is  always 
possible  to  insist  upon  a settlement.  Daily  settlements  in  them- 
selves, however,  offer  no  real  check  to  speculation.  As  we  have 
already  said,  nowhere  is  speculation  wilder  or  more  extensive  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  yet  daily  settlements  obtain  there  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  produce  exchanges.  But 
daily  settlements  have  this  great  advantage,  they  impress  upon 
speculators  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  up  at  any  moment, 
and  they  are  not,  therefore,  quite  so  ready  as  Mr.  Morris  Ranger 
to  venture  far  beyond  their  depth. 

The  other  condition  imposed  upon  speculation  in  “ futures  ” in 
the  United  States  offers  a much  better  guarantee  against  utterly 
reckless  dealing.  It  is  that  both  buyer  and  seller  are  required  to 
lodge  what  is  called  a “ margin  ” ; or,  in  other  words,  a fixed  pro- 
portion of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal,  and  if  the 
price  rises  the  “ margin  ” has  to  be  increased,  so  that  the  fixed  pro- 
portion is  always  kept  up.  Of  course,  on  the  other  band,  if  the  price 
falls,  the  “ margin  ” may  be  decreased.  It  is  evident  that  this  rule 
prevents  needy  speculators  from  venturing  very  far.  If  a man  sells  a 
million’s  worth  of  cotton  and  is  required,  for  example,  to  lodge  10 
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per  cent,  of  the  price,  he  has  to  find  ioo,oooZ.  as  security  that,  when 
the  time  comes,  he  will  he  able  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  But  a 
man  must  either  he  very  wealthy  or  have  good  credit  if  he  is 
able  to  find  ioo,ooo^.  The  needy  speculator  therefore  is  prevented 
from  dealing  in  vast  amounts  ; while  the  wealthy  speculator,  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  so  considerable  a proportion 
of  his  capital,  is  warned  of  the  seriousness  of  what  he  is  doing, 
and  is  obliged  to  think  whether  he  can  afibrd  to  lose  such  a large 
sum.  It  is  probable  that  this  system  of  lodging  “margins”  pre- 
vents great  disasters  in  the  United  States.  For  although  specula- 
tion in  “ futures  ” is  there  more  general  than  it  is  in  England,  yet 
we  do  not  read  of  such  large  failures.  The  reason  must  be  that 
both  parties  to  the  speculation  are  required  to  give  evidence  of 
their  ability  to  carry  out  their  bargain ; and  the  daily  settlements 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States  evidently  make  this  system  of 
“ margins  ” more  efficient.  As  the  bargain  in  reality  runs  only 
from  day  to  day,  both  parties  can  he  required  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  increase  the  sums  lodged  if  the  price  rises.  If  they  are 
unable  to  do  so,  the  transaction  comes  to  an  end  at  once,  and  the 
party  failing  is  obliged  to  bear  the  losses  he  has  already  incurred. 
Here  in  England,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  deposit  required 
either  from  buyer  or  seller,  and  tbe  buyer  and  seller  can  fix  for 
themselves  the  date  at  which  the  settlement  is  to  be  effected.  It 
may  run,  for  example,  for  several  months.  However,  the  price 
may  rise  then,  and,  however  great  may  be  the  losses  of  one  side, 
there  is  no  revelation  until  the  time  of  settlement  comes ; and 
thus  a man  may  really  be  bankrupt  for  months,  and  yet  may  go 
on  dealing  with  people  who  do  not  suspect  the  state  in  which  he 
really  is.  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  rules 
adopted  in  the  United  States  for  preventing  reckless  speculation 
should  be  introduced  in  Liverpool.  No  harm  would  be  done  to 
bond  fide  dealers.  If  a spinner,  for  example,  wishes  to  buy  in 
July  or  August  at  a fixed  price,  the  cotton  to  be  delivered  to  him 
in  November,  there  is  no  hardship  in  requiring  him  to  lodge  a 
deposit  that  he  really  wants  the  cotton,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  it  when  the  time  comes.  It  is  a mere  guarantee  of  good 
faith  which  no  honest  manufacturer  would  object  to  give.  If, 
again,  an  importer  wishes  to  secure  himself  by  selling  months 
beforehand  what  he  intends  to  import  at  a certain  future  day, 
there  is  no  hardship  in  asking  him  also  to  give  a guarantee  that 
he  really  will  be  prepared  when  the  time  comes  to  fulfil  his 
bargain.  Trade,  therefore,  would  be  in  no  wise  injured  by  the 
adoption  of  these  rules ; and,  as  we  have  seen,  utterly  reckless 
speculation  would  be  checked.  There  would  thus  be  a clear  gain. 
And,  unless  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Brokers’  Association  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  utterly  reckless  speculation,  we  do  not  see  on  what 
ground  it  can  refuse  the  adoption  of  these  rules. 


CONCERTS. 

The  short  series  of  concerts  which  has  been  given  at  St. 

James’s  Hall,  under  Herr  Hans  Richter,  certainly  shows  that 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  splendid  orchestra  or 
any  lack  of  zeal  in  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  famous 
conductor  himself.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  there 
are  no  concerts  given  in  London  which  are  more  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  and  more  heartily  appreciated  than  the  Richter 
Concerts,  and  this  fact  must  be  a source  of  gratification  to  the 
conductor,  if  only  considered  as  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  his  untiring  energy  and  great  power  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  highest  class  of  music.  Undoubtedly  Herr  Richter  has 
done  much  for  music  in  England.  Coming  here  some  few  years 
ago  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  the  English  public  appre- 
ciate the  music  of  Richard  Wagner,  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing 
together  large  audiences  who  are  ready  to  applaud  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  musician  to  the  echo.  It  seems  some- 
what disappointing,  therefore,  since  the  desired  result  has  been 
achieved,  that  the  programmes  of  the  Richter  concerts  should 
continue  to  be  made  up  of  excerpts  from  the  works  of  Wagner, 
with  a minimum  of  Beethoven  and  one  or  two  other  masters. 
As  we  pointed  out  last  year,  Wagner’s  works  are  not  in- 
tended for,  nor  are  they  suited  to,  performance  on  the  concert 
stage ; and  the  excuse  which  formerly  existed  for  their  ad- 
mittance there  has  now  to  a great  degree  ceased  to  have  force. 
Surely  we  are  not  asking  too  much  from-  one  of  the  greatest 
conductors  in  Europe,  who  commands  the  services  of  one  of 
the  finest  orchestras  in  England,  when  we  express  a desire  to 
hear  a little  more  of  Beethoven,  something  of  Schumann,  Berlioz, 
not  to  mention,  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  be  too  pre- 
suming, Gluck,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn.  The  three  concerts 
of  this  season  are  made  up  of  fourteen  different  pieces,  six 
of  which  are  excerpts  from  the  music-dramas  of  Richard  Wagner, 
and  the  “ Huldigungs  Marsch,”  by  the  same  composer ; four 
works  of  Beethoven  (three  Symphonies,  and  the  third  Leonora 
Overture) ; and  one  work  from  Brahms,  Liszt,  and  Bach  re- 
spectively ; in  fact,  in  each  concert  one  work  alone  finds  place 
which  is  not  either  by  Wagner  or  Beethoven.  Considering 
the  forces  Herr  Richter  has  at  his  command,  and  the  large  choice 
of  first-rate  works  which  lie  at  his  hand,  we  think  we  are  justified 
in  asking  him  to  enlarge  the  musical  horizon  of  his  programme. 
There  is,  however,  one  pleasing  feature  in  these  concerts  to  which 
we  would  earnestly  commend  all  concert-givers  to  pay  attention . 
The  Richter  concerts  never  weary.  Herr  Richter’s  two  hours  of 
music  result  in  real  enjoyment  to  all  who  esteem  the  quality  rather 


than  the  quantity  of  enjoyment ; and  no  one  can  be  the  worse  off 
for  leaving  the  concert-room  at  ten  o’clock  instead  of  eleven,  as 
is  too  often  the  case. 

The  first  concert  opened  with  the  “Huldigungs  Marsch,” 
which  was  written  by  Wagner  in  honour  of  the  accession  of  the 
present  King  to  the  throne  of  Bavaria  in  1864.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  happiest  effort  of  the  composer’s  genius,  though  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subject  ; but,  having  been  written  originally  for  a military 
band,  the  ordinary  orchestral  arrangement  of  it,  which  was  begun 
by  the  composer  and  finished  by  Joachim  Raff,  suffers  from  the 
preponderance  of  the  wind  element,  especially  the  brass  instru- 
ments. To  this  succeeded  “ Die  Akademische  Ouverture,”  by 
Johannes  Brahms,  constructed  on  German  student  songs,  which 
are  so  cleverly  disguised  by  the  composer  that  it  requires,  some 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  identify  them  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively presented,  though  the  “ Gaudeamus  igitur,”  which  he 
uses  as  a coda,  compensates  for  much  of  the  learned  intricacies 
to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  gem  of  the  first 
part  of  the  concert  was  the  Introduction  to  the  third  act  of 
Die  Meistersinger,  a piece  of  work  which  undoubtedly  shows 
the  master  to  us  in  his  happiest  mood,  and  breathes  a spirit  of 
genuine  poetical  feeling  in  every  phrase.  The  second  act  of  the 
opera  ends  in  rather  an  uproarious  fashion,  with  the  discomfiture 
of  Beckmesser  and  riot  of  apprentices,  and  the  third  opens  with 
Hans  Sachs  in  his  workshop,  reading  a ponderous  volume,  and 
meditating  upon  the  follies  of  this  life,  and  to  bridge  over  this  con- 
trast the  Introduction  is  inserted.  Beginning  with  a motive  which 
afterwards  forms  the  basis  of  Sachs’s  monologue,  “ Wahn ! Wahn ! 
iiberall  Wahn ! ” it  gradually  passes  on  to  the  Chorale,  “ Wach  auf,” 
which  was  composed  by  the  real  Hans  Sachs,  and  is  here  used  by 
Wagner,  who  divides  into  two  sections  by  introducing  two 
passages  from  the  “ Schusterlied  ” and  the  “ Probelied  ” between  the 
first  and  second  parts,  adding  thereby  greatly  to  its  effect.  On  this 
occasion  Herr  Richter’s  orchestra  rendered  this  beautiful  fragment 
so  admirably  that  the  audience  demanded  and  obtained  a second 
hearing  of  it,  which  was  if  anything  almost  better  than  the  first. 
Its  very  beauty  and  intention,  however,  emphasize  its  fragmentary 
nature.  The  first  part  ended  with  the  now  well-known  Ride  of 
the  Valkyries,  which,  although  excellently  played,  shows  us  more 
and  more  how  unfit  it  is  for  concert  purposes — a fact  which  the 
writer  of  the  analytical  programme  is  well  aware  of  when  he 
claims  some  allowance  for  “ the  absence  of  the  vocal  element,  as 
well  as  of  the  scenic  accessories.”  A fine  rendering,  albeit  the 
string  part  of  the  orchestra  were  somewhat  shaky  in  the  earlier 
part,  of  the  “ Pastoral  Symphony,”  No.  6,  of  Beethoven,  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the  concert,  which  ended  shortly 
before  ten  o’clock. 

The  second  Richter  concert  began  with  two  well-known 
and  favourite  pieces  of  the  "Wagner  repertoire,  the  Tannhduser 
Overture,  and  the  “Vorspiel  und  Liebestod,”  from  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  The  former  was  given  with  all  the  force  and  vigour,  and 
the  latter  with  the  passion  and  tragic  pathos,  which  is  character- 
istic of  Herr  Richter’s  interpretation.  If  the  Tristan  und  Isolde 
fragment  is  open  to  the  objection  which  we  have  referred 
to  in  our  notice  of  the  Introduction  to  the  third  act  of  Die 
Meistersinger,  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  weld  together  the  opening 
and  the  end  of  an  opera,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
more  satisfactory,  and  seems  to  have  a more  complete  story  to  tell. 
Walter  Von  Stolzing’s  “Preislied,”  from  Die  Meistersinger, 

Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  followed,  a performance  which,  though  it  left 
little  to  be  desired  in  point  of  vocal  management,  still  suffered 
from  being  sung  to  English  words,  and  with  little  feeling  for  those 
words.  The  one  piece  not  by  Wagner  or  Beethoven  which  was 
admitted  to  this  concert  was  Liszt’s  “ Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
No.  2.”  Beginning  with  a slow  movement,  called  a “ Lassan,”  of 
a remarkably  uninteresting,  not  to  say  bald,  character,  which  is 
thrice  repeated  under  different  treatment,  it  is  followed  by  two 
“ Frischkas,”  which  seem  trivial  to  the  last  degree,  when  the 
almost  hateful  “ Lassan  ” reappears  under  another  disguise,  and 
brings  the  Rhapsody  to  a welcome  end.  The  Symphony  cbosen 
for  the  second  part  of  this  concert  was  Beethoven’s  5th  in  0 
Minor,  which  was  given  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
the  orchestra,  the  lovely  slow  movement  being,  perhaps,  the  finest 
part  of  a performance  which  left  hardly  anything  to  be  desired. 

The  twenty-sixth  season  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
began  on  the  3rd  of  November,  when  a large  audience  filled  St. 
James’s  Hall  in  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  these  con- 
certs are  still  held  by  the  public.  Mme.  Norman-Neruda,  Messrs. 
L.  Riess,  Straus,  and  Piatti  opened  the  concert  with  Beethoven’s 
Quartette  in  0 Major,  the  third  in  Opus  59,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Count  Rasoumowski.  This  Quartette,  which  is  a great  favourite, 
has  now  been  performed  twenty-eight  times  at  St.  James’s  Hall, 
and  requires  but  little  notice  from  us,  except  to  say  that  it  was 
rendered  most  charmingly,  as  might  be  expected,  the  “ Andante 
con  moto  ” being  specially  noticeable  for  its  excellence.  This  was 
followed  by  two  songs,  “ There  is  Dew  for  the  Floweret  ” and 
“ Absence,”  by  Mr.  Cowen,  which  were  very  charmingly  sung  by 
Miss  Santley,  whose  voice  has  decidedly  improved  since  last 
season.  The  songs  are'  simple,  and  evince  considerable  artistic 
merit  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  but  are  scarcely  important 
enough  for  their  position  in  the  programme.  A “ Ballade  ” in  G 
Minor  for  the  violin,  written  by  Herr  Franz  Neruda,  and  dedicated 
to  his  sister,  followed.  It  displays  many  points  of  interest,  and 
has  a peculiar  wild  rhythm  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  a performer 
as  Mme.  Norman-Neruda,  renders  it  very  effective,  and  it  quite 
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merited  the  applause  which  it  gained.  M.  Vladimir  de  Pachman 
then  closed  the  first  part  by  a performance  of*  Chopin’s  “ Bar- 
carolle ” in  F Sharp  Minor,  and  Hensell’s  “ Wiegenlied,”  for 
the  pianoforte  alone.  To  wonderful  delicacy  of  touch  M.  de 
Pachman  adds  a dexterity  in  execution  which  is  certainly  very 
remarkable  ; but  we  cannot  help  confessing  that  there  was  a want 
of  force  and  resolution  in  his  performance  on  this  occasion  which 
was  somewhat  disappointing.  He  has  a habit  of  nursing  his  notes, 
if  we  may  so  describe  it,  and  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  force 
attention  by  exaggerated  uplifting  of  his  hands,  which  detracts 
from  his  otherwise  extraordinary  execution.  M.  de  Pachman 
shines  in  such  pieces  as  the  one  which  he  played  when  he  was  re- 
called— a piece  in  which  dexterity  of  execution  and  evenness  of 
touch  were  of  paramount  importance — and  he  showed  much 
wisdom  in  introducing  it ; but  we  greatly  doubt  his  ability  to  per- 
form a work  requiring  a large  amount  of  grip  and  energy  with 
entire  satisfaction.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted  of  a 
“ Nocturne  ” in  F Major  for  the  violoncello,  by  Ignaz  Lachner,  a 
delicately  melodious  piece,  which  was  played  with  much  feeling 
and  of  course  with  great  purity  of  tone  by  Signor  Piatti,  “ Oh,  had 
I Jubal's  Lyre,”  which  was  so  well  sung  by  Miss  Santley  that  she 
had  to  repeat  it,  and  Schubert’s  Quintet  in  A Major.  The  Quintet, 
which  consists  of  five  movements,  was  composed  in  1819,  when 
Schubert  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  has  already  been  heard 
several  times  at  these  concerts.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing the  theme  of  his  popular  song  “ Die  Forelle  ” in  one  of  the 
movements,  to  which  he  has  written  some  charming  variations. 
M.  de  Pachman,  .^Ime.  Norman-Neruda,  MM.  Straus,  Piatti,  and 
Reynolds,  were  the  executants  who  took  par^  in  it,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  performance  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Among  concert-programmes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that  of 
the  27th  of  October  was  somewhat  remarkable.  Out  of  eleven 
items,  nine  were  written  by  composers  who  have  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  England,  and  of  the  eight  knights 
Only  two  are  of  foreign  birth ; and  the  two  items  not  written 
by  Englishmen,  or  adopted  Englishmen,  were  intended  to  show 
forth  the  skill  of  an  English  artist.  To  go  through  this  pro- 
gramme item  by  item  we  must  begin  with  the  Festival  March 
“ Edinburgh,”  by  Sir  Herbert  S.  Oakley,  which  is  a fine  piece 
of  honest  workmanship,  containing  plenty  of  good  artistic  feeling. 
If  we  cannot  help  remembering  all  the  best  known  triumphal 
marches  whilst  listening  to  this  one,  we  yet  feel  that  this  was  a 
work  written  to  order  and  for  a definite  purpose ; and  that  if 
it  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a good  stirring  triumphal  march  of 
great  beauty,  that  is  all  it  pretends  to  be.  The  next  item,  Fantasie 
Overture,  “ Paradise  and  the  Peri,”  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett, 
is  a work  of  far  higher  order,  and  though  it  is  a piece  of  pro- 
gramme music  demanding  in  its  course  the  quotation  of  almost 
the  whole  poem,  and  always  completely  satisfying  the  quotation, 
yet  it  might  well  stand  alone  as  a “ Symphonic  Overture  for 
Orchestra,”  or  some  such  modern  title,  and  be  appreciated  as  a 
beautiful  piece  of  true  mpsic.  This  was  followed  by  Sir  Michael 
Costa’s  Recitative,  “Confounded  be  they  all,”  and  Air,  “They 
shall  be  turned  back”  (Naaman),  sung  by  Miss  Hilda  Coward — a 
very  young  lady  who  produced  a most  favourable  impression  by 
the  steadiness,  skill,  and  dramatic  feeling  with  which  she  delivered 
this  recitative  and  aria.  She  is  possessed  by  nature  of  a very 
sweet,  if  somewhat  thin,  voice,  which,  from  faulty  production, 
becomes  shrill  and  rough  in  the  upper  and  middle  register.  There 
is  yet  time  to  overcome  this  defect,  and  we  may  hope  that  good 
training  may  restore  all  that  is  wanting  to  so  promising  an  artist. 

Sir  George  A.  Macfarren’s  Symphony  in  E Minor  was  probably 
a revelation  to  those  who  had  read  musical  literature,  but  had 
never  heard  the  work  of  the  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge. 
They  had  heard  always  that  he  was  the  most  learned  and  best 
read  musician  in  Europe,  but  might  not  have  known,  as  they 
would  after  hearing  this  Symphony,  that  he  was  a composer 
of  brilliant,  delicate,  and  poetical  feeling,  as  well  as  a con- 
summate master  of  musical  technique.  Mme.  Patey  sang  another 
piece  of  Sir  Michael  Costa’s  Handel,  Recitative  and  Evening 
Prayer,  Eli.  Then  followed  a Concerto  for  violoncello  and 
orchestra  by  Goltermann,  the  solo  part  played  by  Mr.  Edward 
Howell.  As  we  heard  this  composition  we  could  only  regret  that 
it  had  been  written  by  an  expert  for  the  solo  instrument,  so  full  is 
it  of  genuine  music.  Mr.  Howell  showed  himself  a true  artist  in 
the  really  musical  passages,  and  an  accomplished  virtuoso  in  the 
bravura  parts.  His  performance  showed  that  he  justly  holds  one 
of  the  first  positions  amongst  violoncello  players,  and  it  is  in  no 
spirit  of  detraction  that  we  point  out  that,  to  those  who  love  music, 
there  is  but  little  attraction  in  seeing  the  four  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  of  a performer  dancing  a complicated  breakdown  or  double 
hornpipe  on  the  finger-board,  with  the  effect  of  producing  an  intri- 
cate banjo  passage.  The  next  item  of  the  programme  was  “Lo, 
here  the  Gentle  Lark,”  by  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  writers  of  the  last  quaint  English  school.  Miss  Coward 
sang  this,  and  was  ill  advised  to  attempt  the  feat.  Such  music  can 
only  be  sung  so  as  to  show  its  meaning  by  an  artist  already  so  well 
practised  that  she  can  sing  as  a bird  sings,  and  the  quaint  turns, 
trills,  and  ornamentation  must  be  passed  lightly  over.  No  debutante 
can  sing  this  song,  and  Miss  Coward,  a debutante,  did  her  best. 
Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart’s  orchestral  Prelude,  “ The  Eve  of  St. 
John,”  though  melodious,  belongs,  as  to  its  melody,  rather  to  the 
school  of  Balfe  and  Wallace,  but  is  on  the  whole  a good  and 
careful  production.  This  was  followed  by  a solo  for  violoncello 
by  Boccherini,  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Howell,  though  neces- 
sarily much  of  the  eflect  of  this  delicate  piece  of  chamber  music 


was  lost  in  so  large  a concert  hall.  Mme.  Patey  then  sang  Sir 
Julius  Benedict’s  “ By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves,”  and  the  concert 
ended  with  Sir  A.  Sullivan’s  bright  and  skilful  Overture,  “ Di 
Ballo.”  The  band  and  the  conductor  were  all  that  could  be 
wished  throughout  the  concert. 

The  concert  of  the  3rd  of  November  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Mendelssohn,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1847.  The  early  part  of  the  programme  was  devoted  to  music 
by  Mendelssohn.  Amongst  other  pieces,  the  Italian  Symphony, 
the  Violin  Concerto  played  by  Mr.  Carrodus,  and  the“  Walpurgis- 
Nacht  ” were  given  with  complete  success. 


REVIEWS. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  STUDIES.* 

Mr.  GOSSE  claims  for  this  volume  of  essays  on  Lodge, 
Webster,  Rowlands,  the  Annalia  Eubrentia,  Herrick, 
Crashaw,  Cowley,  Katharine  Philips,  Etherege,  and  Otway  that  it 
is  something  more  than  a collection  of  magazine  essays,  having 
been  definitely  planned  (though  of  necessity  carried  out  by  degrees 
only)  so  as  to  give  a complete  view,  by  means  of  representative 
studies,  of  the  course  of  English  literature  generally  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  idea  was  a good  one  in  itself,  and  it 
has  in  the  main  been  excellently  carried  out.  Mr.  Gosse  admits 
that  his  projected  list  of  worthies  varied  a little  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  particular  he  offers  reason  why  Donne,  who  once  had 
place  in  it,  was  rejected.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  him  for  his 
high  estimate  of  that  great  though  unequal  writer.  But  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  Donne  had  held  his  place  and  that  Webster  had 
lost  ii.  For,  while  Webster  belongs  to  the  special  cenacle  of  the 
Elizabethan- Jacobean  dramatists  majm-u7n  gentium,  he  is  not  far- 
ranging  enough  to  be  i»  any  respect  representative  of  that  cenacle. 
The  gigantic  figures  of  his  creation,  on  the  other  hand,  sort  but 
ill  with  the  products  of  the  journalism  of  Lodge  and  Rowlands, 
the  fantastic  and  occasional,  if  exquisite,  copies  of  verses  of 
Herrick  and  Crashaw,  the  quaint  records  of  Captain  Dover’s 
Games,  and  the  coterie-literature  of  Katharine  Philips,  nay, 
even  with  the  kindred  (as  far  as  form  goes)  drama  of  Etherege 
and  Otway.  The  difference  is  hard  to  formulate  exactly,  but  it 
is  felt.  To  put  it  as  sharply  as  possible,  we  do  not  think  that 
Donne  was  a lesser  man,  we  think  that  on  the  whole  he  was  a 
greater  man  of  letters  than  Webster.  But  we  should  have  felt 
no  incongruity  in  his  presence  here,  and  we  do  feel  something 
of  such  incongruity  in  the  presence  of  the  author  of  the  White 
Devil. 

This,  however,  is  a pure  matter  of  taste,  and  one,  moreover,  as 
to  which  it  is' difficult  to  say  that  all  persons  of  taste  ought  to 
think  alike.  But  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  all  persons  of  taste 
ought  to  think  alike  as  to  the  excellence  and  the  value  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  essays  given  here.  They  are  more  than  good  of  their 
land  ; they  are  of  a kind  which  is  very  uncommon.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  hold  that  of  what  is  sometimes  disdainfully  called 
“ merely  sesthetic  criticism,”  provided  it  be  good,  there  can  be  too 
much  ; but  there  is  certainly  a great  deal  of  it  at  the  present  day 
which  is  far  from  good.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  at  the  pre- 
sent day  no  lack  of  patient  and  careful  grubbers  and  compilers, 
not  to  mention  those  who  are  neither  patient  nor  careful.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  literary  spirit.  Now  the  peculiarity  of  these  essays,  at 
least  of  the  most  and  best  part  of  them,  is  that  they  contain  a 
very  large  amount  of  facts  and  of  research,  while  the  merely  anti- 
quarian spirit  never  overlays  and  smothers  that  of  the  critic.  Mr. 
Gosse’s  accuracy  rarely  fails  him,  except  where  (as  all  men  are 
sometimes  tempted  of  the  Devil  to  do)  he  quits  his  own  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  being  unnecessarily  dogmatic  on  ground  which 
is  not  his.  Thus  he  makes  a statement  in  part  very  dubious  and 
in  part  certainly  wrong  when  he  says,  “ It  was  the  publication  of 
the  Anthology  in  1531,  and  of  Henri  Estienne’s  Anacreon  in  1554, 
that  set  the  Pleiade  in  movement.”  The  relation  of  Ronsard 
and  the  Rousardists  to  the  Anthology  may  be  a matter  of  opinion, 
though  there  are  some  students  tolerably  familiar  with  French 
and  with  Greek  who  are  unable  to  discern  much  community 
between  them.  But  opinion  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  a book  published  in  1554  could  have  set  in  motion  a 
movement  which  was  in  full  flow  and  the  partakers  in  which  had 
published  the  fullest  possible  account  of  their  aims  and  intentions 
exactly  five  years  before. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  hear  about  the  Pleiade  that  we  take  up 
this  book  of  Mr.  Gosse's.  It  is  to  hear  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
and  the  characters  of  that  seventeenth-century  literature  which  he 
knows  so  well,  loves  so  much,  and  can  write  about  so  admirably. 
As  specimens  of  the  biographical  critique,  of  the  essay  which 
laboriously  enters  into  facts  while  not  omitting  to  give  conclusions, 
the  papers  on  Lodge,  on  Rowlands,  on  Etherege,  are  altogether 
exceptionally  good  of  their  kind.  Even  Kingsley  has  not  drawn 
much  more  picturesquely  (while  Mr.  Gosse  is  beyond  suspicion  of 
that  luckless  sacrifice  of  accuracy  to  picturesqueness  and  yarti  yns 
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•whicli  induced  the  sometime  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  make  Marlowe  die  in  a tavern  of 
“James’s  profligate  metropolis”)  the  strange  and  chequered  fates  of 
Elizabethan  men  of  letters,  than  Mr.  Gosse  has  done  in  his  sketch 
of  Lodge,  poet,  pamphleteer,  gentleman-adventurer  with  Caven- 
dish and  other  sea  kings,  physician,  and  possibly  Romanist  con- 
spirator. The  sketch  of  the  personality  of  the  almost  totally 
unknown  Samuel  Rowlands  as  conjectured  from  his  curious 
works  is  remarkably  ingenious,  and  abstains  very  commendahly 
from  giving  itself  out  as  anything  more  than  a conjectural 
reconstruction,  while  it  supphes  a most  curious  side-light  on 
those  singular  ancestors  of  the  modern  journalist,  the  Elizabethan 
poetical  and  prose  pamphleteers.  VVe  cannot  help  somewhat  re- 
gretting that  Mr.  Gosse  has  not  given  us  more  of  these  curious 
persons,  such  as  the  prince  of  them  all  Nicholas  Breton,  as  Davies 
of  Hereford,  and  others.  It  would  have  interfered  with  the 
regular  progressive  unity  of  his  design  ; but  we  could  have  spared 
for  such  papers  those  on  the  better  known  figures  of  Crashaw, 
Herrick,  and  Cowley.  Another  paper  to  be  spoken  of  with  much 
commendation  is  the  pleasant  review  of  that  funny  book  Captain 
Dover’s  CoUioold  Games,  one  of  the  classical  books  of  Old  English 
sports  and  pastimes.  Nor  are  the  papers  on  Otway  and  Etherege 
inferior  to  these  on  the  earlier  decades.  Here,  too,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Etherege  (where  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  lucky  enough 
and  industrious  enough  to  clear  away  some  at  least  of  the  clouds 
which  obscure  the  end  of  that  brilliant  dramatist's  life),  there  is 
research  of  the  best  kind ; and  here,  also,  there  is  narrative  power 
and  critical  power  equal  to  the  task  of  digesting  the  fruits  of  that 
research.  But  here,  also,  with  the  usual  unreasonableness  of 
critics,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  for  “ more.”  Mr.  Gosse's  knowledge 
of  the  Restoration  drama  (the  Restoration  drama  proper,  not 
merely  that  better  known  but  far  from  homogeneous  theatre 
which,  by  one  of  the  most  slovmnly  of  literary  commonplaces,  is 
made  to  include  Congreve  and  Farquhar)  is  so  wide  and  intimate 
that  we  cannot  help  wishing  he  had  written  on  Shadwell  and 
Lee  and  Crowne  (who  was  perhaps  not  'quite  such  a “ dull  dog  ” 
as  in  a hasty  aside  our  author  will  have  him  to  be),  and 
Wilson  and  Orrery  and  the  Howards.  * It  is  perfectly  true, 
as  Mr.  Gosse  says,  and  as  those  whom  duty  has  led  to  the 
task  know  well,  that  the  reading  of  this  drama  is  not  the 
most  delightful  of  literary  tasks.  But  it  is  exactly  in  such  a 
case,  in  cases  where  the  reader  cannot  be  recommended  to  read 
for  himself,  that  the  good  offices  of  the  critic-interpreter — espe- 
cially of  the  critic-interpreter  with  a graceful  and  ready  pen — 
are  needed.  We  all  can — we  all  ought  to — read  and  judge  Herrick 
and  Webster  and  Crashaw  and  Cowley  for  ourselves;  but  few  of 
us  who  have  actually  read  Crowne  and  Davenant,  even  Shadwell 
and  Lee,  will  urge  their  fellows  to  the  reading.  Yet  Crowne  and 
Shadwell  are  worth  interpreting,  and  supply  not  a few  agreeable 
and  diverting  reliefs  to  the  interpretation. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  while  we  think  well  of  all  parts  of  Mr. 
Gosse’s  book,  we  think  less  well  of  the  essays  on  Webster,  Cowley, 
Herrick,  and  Crashaw  (that  on  Mrs.  Philips,  “ t£e  matchless 
Orinda,”  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  the  whole) 
than  of  the  others  which  we  have  hitherto  discussed.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  comparative  distaste  (and  it  is  merely  comparative) 
has  been  given,  but  there  are  some  others.  In  the  essays 
on  Webster  and  on  Crashaw,  Mr.  Gosse  indulges  in  an  occasional 
floridness  of  style  which  we  cannot  altogether  “ taste,”  as  Cowley 
•would  have  said.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Crashaw  there  is 
the  excuse  known  to  all  writers  of  any  experience  that  there  is  a 
singular  and  almost  unconscious  temptation  to  write  criticism 
more  or  less  in  the  style  of  the  thing  criticized.  More  quintes- 
senced,  though  less  grotesquely  quintessenced,  than  Lyly  himself, 
Crashaw  not  unnaturally  seduces  his  biographer  into  a little  pre- 
ciousness. In  the  case  of  Herrick,  Mr.  Gosse’s  appreciative  and 
generally  excellent  criticism  seems  to  us  to  be  marred  by  too  much 
insistence  on  Herrick’s  “ paganism.”  To  our  minds,  the  author  of 
the  Hesperides  was  not  necessarily  pagan  at  all,  though  to  an  age 
which  is  almost  always  ascetic  when  it  is  not  licentious,  he  may 
seem  so.  So,  again,  the  famous  Litany  seems  to  us  to  be  something 
more  than  “ wild  and  spirited,”  to  be  sincerely  and  even  deeply 
religious.  The  true  “ form  and  fear  ” are  on  the  writer’s  mood, 
and  he  is  as  serious  as  when  he  is  writing  of  Julia’s  petticoat  or 
other  things  still  less  usually  the  subject  of  clerical  discourse.  To 
Cowley,  again,  Mr.  Gosse  seems  to  us  a little  less  than  just  on  the 
whole,  despite  his  hearty  allowance  of  merit  to  particular  pieces, 
and  to  Cowley’s  importance  in  the  history  of  style  and  poetic 
form. 

These,  however,  like  the  other  defects  which  we  have  noted,  are 
for  the  most  part  questions  of  individual  opinion — theses  which 
admit  of  abundant  pro  and  con  argument.  The  merits  of  the  book, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  of  an  unusually  solid  order  and  almost 
beyond  dispute.  Few  recent  books  of  ciiticism  have  contained  so 
much  biographical  and  anecdotic  detail  which  will  be  new,  not 
merely  to  the  general  reader,  but  to  tolerably  well-instructed 
students  of  literature.  Fewer  still  have  succeeded  in  putting  this 
novel  information  in  a way  so  readable  and  interesting  without 
any  condescension  to  the  gossiping  vulgarity  of  the  mere  ana- 
amassing  bookmaker.  Hardly  any  one  for  some  years  has  even  at- 
tenapted  to  throw  so  much  and  such  illustrative  light  on  the 
minor  but  still  important  figures  and  on  the  general  crowd,  as  it 
may  be  called,  of  an  important  and  most  attractive  period  of 
English  literary  history.  The  reader  who  closes  Mr.  Gosse’s  book 
after  reading  it  will  do  more  than  know  more  about  the  particular 
persons  ot  whom  he  has  been  reading.  He  will  understc.nd 


(because  he  will  have  had  a kind  of  bird’s-eye  view  of  them)  the 
tendencies  and  strfvings,  the  form  and  the  pressure,  of  the  whole^ 
transition  time  between  the  two  Augustan  ages,  and  he  will  under- 
stand also,  as,  perhaps,  he  has  never  understood  before,  how  and 
why  the  one  succeeded  the  other. 


A WOMAN’S  REASON.'^ 

IN  his  new  book  Mr.  Howells  has  apparently  taken  more  pains 
to  form  a definite  plot  than  he  did  in  his  previous  works,  but 
it  bears  evident  signs  of  being  his  first  attempt  in  this  direction. 
It  seems  a fault  in  construction,  for  instance,  that  the  hero, 
unknown  to  the  reader  except  by  name  until  the  end  of  the  first 
volume,  remains  on  a desert  island  to  the  close  of  the  second.  That 
the  author  has  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  something  more  is 
expected  of  Fenton  than  he  accomplishes,  is  to  be  seen  by  the- 
following  conversation.  The  wanderer  is  being  interrogated  as  to 
his  feelings  during  his  exile: — 

“ But — but  ho'W  did  you  feel,”  pursued  one  of  his  rapt  auditors, 
“ when ” 

“ N 0,  no,”  said  F enton,  that  ■will  do  ! I’ve  given  you  the  facts,  you  must 
make  your  oi\'n  fiction  out  of  them.  And  I think,  while  you’re  at  it,  you’d 
better  get  another  hero.” 

“ Never  ! ” exclaimed  Jessie  Butler,  “ we  want  you.  And  we  want  you 
to  behave  something  like  a hero,  now.  You  can,  if  you  will.  Can’t  he, 
Helen  ? ” 

“ I never  can  make  him,”  said  his  wife  fondly. 

And  neither  can  Mr.  Howells,  although  he  gives  him  every 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself — a shipwreck,  in  which 
Fenton  generously  chooses  to  be  left  behind  to  avoid  overloading 
the  boat,  the  disappearance  of  two  of  his  companions  with, 
another  boat,  their  only  means  of  escape,  and,  lastly,  the  death  of 
the  third,  j ust  at  the  critical  moment  when,  the  same  boat  having 
turned  up  promiscuously,  they  are  about  to  leave  the  island. 
Then  Fenton’s  return,  to  which  we  have  been  looking  forward 
throughout  the  book,  and  which  imperatively  demands  a scene  to 
itself,  is  slurred  over  in  a few  words,  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  no 
consequence.  Mr.  Howells  is  like  one  of  those  painters  who  keep, 
their  compositions  low  in  tone,  and  hold  positive  colour  in  ab- 
horrence. This  is  all  very  well  when  he  keeps  to  his  earlier  style 
of  writing,  but'melodramatic  incidents  demand  bolder  work,  and, 
as  if  he  were  aware  that  his  customary  fine  stippling  is  inappro- 
priate, he  leaves  the  account  of  his  hero’s  most  thrilling  adventures- 
an  unfinished  sketch.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  thrown  his 
brush  at  the  canvas,  in  another  part  of  his  novel,  where  we 
read: — 

One.  night  she  [the  heroine]  overheard  through  the  thin  partition  that 
separated  her  chamber  from  Margaret’s  a tipsy  threat  from  Margaret's 
husband  that  he  was  going  to  be  master  in  his  own  house,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  turn  that  girl  and  her  bonnets  into  the  street.  He  went  off  to  his- 
work  in  the  morning  sullen  and  lowering,  and  she  and  Margaret  could  not 
look  at  each  other.  She  fled  to  Boston  for.  the  day,  which  she  passed 
in  incoherent  terror  at  Clara  Kingsbury’s  ; when  she  turned  from 
this  misery  the  next  morning,  and  ventured  back  to  Margaret’s,  an. 
explosion  at  the  glass-works,  so  opportune  that  it  seemed  to  her  for  a 
black  instant  as  if  she  were  guilty  of  the  calamity  through  which  she 
escaped,  had  freed  her  from  all  she  had  to  dread  from  Margaret’s  husband. 

This  is  the  more  startling  as  the  victim  of  the  catastrophe  is  only 
once  before  mentioned  as  a “ very  quiet  body.”  It  is  refreshing,, 
after  this  experience  of  Mr.  Howells’s  later  manner,  to  notice  the 
examples,  chiefly  in  the  first  volume,  of  that  quiet  humour,  and 
that  insight  into  feminine  character,  which  have  gained  for  him 
no  small  degree  of  praise  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America. 
Helen  Harkness,  the  heroine,  is  a very  charming  young  woman  ; 
and  Captain  Butler,  an  old  friend  of  her  father’s,  who  manages- 
everything  for  her  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  capitally 
drawn.  Helen’s  desolation,  when  she  is  left  an  orphan,  is  ren- 
dered greater  by  the  fact  that  a letter,  written  by  her  to  her  lover 
Rohert  Fenton,  has  been  misunderstood  by  him,  and  he  has  gone 
to  sea  for  three  years,  thinking  that  she  does  not  return  his  alfec- 
tion.  Mr.  Harkness  having  left  his  affairs  iu  confusion,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  sell  the  house  and  furniture.  The  scene  of 
the  sale  by  auction  is  very  amusing.  The  auctioneer’s  eyes 

shone  with  a gross,  humorous  twinkle,  and  his  whole  face  expressed  a reck- 
less audacity  and  a willingness  to  take  other  people  into  the  joke  of  life’s- 
being  a swindle,  anyway. 

He  opens  the  proceedings,  and  continues  : — 

“ Going  at  thirteen,  at  thirteen — fourteen  ! This  is  something  like, 
gentlemen ; this  is  very  good  as  a genteel  relaxation  ; fourteen  has  its- 
merits  as  part  of  the  joke  ; but,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  give  too  much 
time  to  it.  We  must  come  to  business  before  long,  we  must  indeed.  1 am 
willing  to  accept  these  ironical  bids  for  the  present,  but — fifteen,  did  you 
say,  Mr.  Newell  ? Thank  3'ou  for  fifteen.  1 am  offered  fifteen,  fitteen,  fif- 
teen, by  an  eminent  American  humorist ; fifteen,  fifteen,  going  at  fifteen  ? 
Oh,  come,  gentlemen  1 Some  one  say  twenty,  and  let  the  sale  begin 
seriously” 

There  is  a bid  of  five  hundred,  and  he  goes  on  — 

“ Twenty  thou.'and,  five  ; twentj-  thousand,  five.  Now  we  are  really 
warming  to  the  work.  We  have  reached  the  point  at  which  blood  begins 
to  tell.  Twenty  thousand,  five  from  Mr.  Everton — do  I hear  the  twenty- 
one  ? Yes,  right  again  ; I do  hear  the  twenty-one,  and  from  Mr.  Newell, 
who  redeems  his  reputation  from  the  charge  of  elegant  trifling,  and  twent^'- 
two  from  Mr.  White,  who  also  perceives  that  the  time  for  jesting  is  past.” 

Unfortunately  for  Helen,  this  persuasive  functionary  fancies  he 
hears  bids  which  have  no  foundation,  save  in  his  own  lively  fancy, 
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■with  the  result  that  later  on  the  purchaser  of  the  house  demands 
five  thousand  dollars,  of  which  he  has  been  defrauded.  As  Helen 
insists  on  repaying  the  money  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  she 
is  compelled  to  earn  her  own  living,  and  has  some  difliculty  in 
obtaining  employment.  A friend  tries  to  find  literary  work  for 
her  and  interviews  an  editor : — 

“ I should  suppose,”  said  Cornelia  grimlj-,  “ that  you  would  know  a great 
deal  better  than  1 do  what  she’d  best  try.  I presume  she  could  do  most  any 
kind  of  writin’.” 

“ That  is  the  presumption  in  regard  to  all  refined  and  cultivated  people 
till  they  prove  the  contrary — which  they  usually  do  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ I should  think,”  pursued  Cornelia,  whose  courage  always  rose  in  view 
of  any  but  moral  obstacles,  “ that  she  could  write  notices  of  books.  Seems 
as  if  almost  anybody  could  write  ihem.” 

“ Yes,”  assented  the  journalist,  “ it  seems  as  if  anybody  did  write  the 
greater  part  of  them.”  lie  took  up  some  books  from  his  tables.  “ Here  are 
three  novels,  if  she  wants  to  try  her  hand  on  them,  and  she  can  review  the 
bateh  together.  That  is  the  way  we  do.  There’s  quite  a range  in  these ; 
one  is  an  old  writer  of  established  fame,  one  has  not  quite  proved  himself 
yet,  and  one  is  unknown.  You  would  naturally  think  that  if  such  books 
are  works  of  art  they  would  go  to  people  of  experience  and  reflection  for 
review,  but  that  is  a mistake  ; they  go  to  people  ■w'ho  can  be  the  most 
flippant  and  impertinent  about  them,  and  ■we  find,  as  a general  rule,  that 
the  young  ladies  who  write  for  us  can  be  more  flippant  and  impertinent 
than  the  young  men.” 

However,  Helen's  career  as  a reviewer  is  cut  short  by  an  illness 
caused  by  the  sight  of  a newspaper,  containing  the  account  of 
Fenton’s  shipwreck  and  supposed  death.  After  her  recovery  she 
sets  up  as  an  sesthetic  milliner,  and  goes  to  lodge  with  the  old 
servant  whose  husband  is  afterwards  blown  up  at  the  glass-works. 
Her  friends  becoming  tired  of  buying  her  bonnets,  she  finds 
customers  among  girls  of  the  working  class,  and  succeeds  better  in 
this  line.  At  this  point  the  story  begins  to  drag  ominously.  An 
English  admirer  of  Helen’s,  Lord  Rainford,  who,  as  we  hoped,  had 
met  with  an  accident,  explosive  or  otherwise,  reappears,  and  is 
rejected  for  the  second  time.  He  describes  himself  in  the  first 
volume : — 

“ I’ll  say  that  I believe  I’m  rather  a serious  man,  at  least  I’m  a heavy 
one ; and  when  1 attempt  anything  else,  I — I know  I’m  disgusting — more 
disgusting  than  ordinarily.” 

Of  course  Fenton  and  Helen  are  married,  and  the  story  ends  hap- 
pily, although  we  are  not  allowed  to  hear  what  the  lovers  said  to 
each  other  when  they  met  after  their  long  separation.  It  would 
have  been  more  interesting  had  there  been  a little  doubt  as  to 
what  their  ultimate  fate  might  be;  whereas  from  the  first  we 
know  that  Fenton  will  get  oft'  his  island  somehow.  Mr.  Howells 
allows  the  scaffolding  of  his  edifice  to  be  visible  from  the  beginning, 
and  he  makes  the  young  man  say,  very  truly,  that  he  seemed 

the  figment  of  some  romancer’s  brain,  with  which  the  author  was  toying 
for  the  purposes  of  his  plot,  to  be  duly  rescued  and  restored  to  the  world 
when  it  should  serve  the  exigency  of  the  tale. 

And  again : — 

There  were  other  times  when  the  dreaiy  sense  of  the  hackneyed  character 
of  the  situation  overpowered  him. 

Every  one  knows  Lord  Byron’s  uncomplimentary  answer  to  his 
wife,  when  she  inquired  “if  she  bored  him?”  Mr.  Howells 
permits  the  reader  to  perceive  that  he  is  bored  with  writing,  and 
that  his  hero  finds  the  scenes  allotted  to  him  are  wearisome,  there- 
fore he  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  public  also  finds  A Woman's 
Reason  rather  tedious.  The  book  is  spoiled,  moreover,  by  the 
perpetual  straining  after  effect,  and  the  effort  to  describe  minute 
details,  which  is  sometimes  carried  to  the  verge  of  grotesqueness. 
In  delineating  his  heroine’s  little  tricks  of  manner,  Mr.  Howells 
overshoots  the  mark,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage : — 

Helen  stooped  a little  sidewise  and  felt  about  her  skirts  with  her  left 
hand  for  the  loop  of  her  train,  in  that  peculiar  clawing  and  grappling 
manner  which  once  had  its  fascination  for  the  idle  spectator. 

The  impression  left  by  this  book  is  a disappointing  one.  Better 
things  might  have  been  hoped  for  from  the  writer  of  A Foregone 
Conclusion.  But  A Woman’s  Reason  has  doubtless  suffered  from 
its  author’s  style  being  in  a state  of  transition.  There  is  an 
upheaval  of  old  methods  and  a trial  of  new  ones,  resulting  in 
chaos,  amid  which  we  dimly  discern  ancient  landmarks.  That 
books  cannot  be  written  continuously  on  such  slight  foundation  as 
an  analysis  of  character  devoid  of  incident,  Mr.  Howells  has 
become  aware.  He  has  now  to  learn  how  to  manage  the  more 
cumbrous  machinery  which  he  has  called  to  his  aid,  and  to 
remember  that  a novelist  should  aim,  not  only  at  giving  a 
photographic  picture  of  real  life,  but  at  throwing  a glamour 
of  truth  over  improbable  events,  and  deluding  the  reader  into 
believing  them  to  be  true  to  nature.  Fiction  requires  a heighten- 
ing of  the  colours,  even  as  an  actress  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
is  compelled  to  add  a touch  of  rouge  to  her  complexion.  Dramatic 
art  consists  in  making  the  stage- world  appear  real,  and  imposing 
its  gas  and  canvas  upon  the  spectator  as  sunshine  and  trees ; and  so 
it  is  with  regard  to  novel-  writing.  If  a play  were  represented 
now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  with  a green  curtain 
instead  of  scenes,  its  merits  might  not  save  it  from  being  a 
failure ; and,  in  like  manner,  a study  of  character,  unassisted  by 
accessories  of  narrative  and  description,  will  be  read  only  by  a 
few,  and  cannot  therefore  be  thoroughly  successful.  But  as  Mr. 
Howells  has  already  taken  this  into  consideration,  and  has  merely 
failed  in  shifting  his  scenes  dexterously,  it  is  possible  that  next 
time  he  may  triumphantly  steer  his  bark  between  the  Scylla  of 
dulness  and  the  Charybdis  of  improbability. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PALMER  ON  THE  TRACTARIAN  MOVEMENT.* 

Anew  edition  published  by  the  author  with  additional  matter 
nearly  doubling  the  bulk  of  the  volume  of  a book  which  first 
appeared  just  forty  years  ago,  and  was  itself  the  autobiographical 
retrospect,  reaching  over  a considerable  space  of  time,  of  a chief 
actor  in  a memorable  epoch  is  one  more  remarkable  example 
of  the  literary  longevity  which  marks  our  time.  But  the  wonder 
becomes  greater  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  writer  had  so 
completely  disappeared  from  the  public  gaze  as  to  have  had 
his  in  memoriam  published  by  Mr.  Mozley  in  his  Reminiscences. 
Mr.  William  Palmer,  “of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,”  so 
designated  on  the  title-page  of  1843,  and  needing  to  be  so  called 
to  distinguish  him  from  a late  eminent  namesake  of  Magdalen, 
Lord  Selborne’s  brother,  afterwards  became  Sir  William  Palmer, 
though  upon  his  recent  title-page  he  is  simply  described  as  William 
Palmer.  We  shall,  of  course,  speak  of  him  by  his  title.  Sir  William 
Palmer  was  in  point  of  date  a little  senior  to  Newman  and  Froudo 
as  a literary  leader  in  the  Church  Revival,  for  his  Origines  lAturgicce, 
begun  in  1827  were  published  in  1832,  the  year  before  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times  began  to  appear.  Though  at  a college  in 
Oxford,  he  was  not  strictly  of  that  University,  having  been  in- 
corporated from  Dublin,  where  he  had  graduated.  This  circum- 
stance goes  far  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  a leader  whose- 
expressed  principle  was  united  action  having  more  than  once 
had  a difficulty  in  working  cordially  with  colleagues.  His  IrisE 
extraction  also  explains  why  Sir  William  Palmer’s  Churchmanship^ 
has  been  so  consistently  and  abnormally  anti-Roman,  that  he  repeats 
in  the  portion  of  his  book  which  dates  from  the  present  year  his 
protest,  contained  in  the  pages  of  1843,  against  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  as  a national  sin  no  less  than  a great  political 
blunder.  Yet  the  man  who  has  never  swerved  from  this  now 
most  singular  position  is  a thinker  of  eminent  ability  and  notable- 
perspicuity,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  sympathy  for  vulgar  ultra- 
Protestant  prepossessions. 

He  might,  in  fact,  be  most  aptly  described — not  that  we  have- 
any  reason  for  thinking  that  he  would  himself  have  accepted  the 
appellation — as  a High  Church  Orangeman  or  a 1688  Laudian, 
believing  deeply  in  Protestant  Ascendency,  but  interpreting  Pro- 
testantism as  embodying  the  hierarchical  and  sacramental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England.  A man  of  such  temperament, 
who  had  for  years  lived  in  the  then  unfashionable  study  of 
Christian  antiquities,  was  constituted  to  feel  with  exceptional 
acuteness  the  vilipending  of  old  systems  and  the  weakening  of 
old  safeguards  (so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Mozley)  which- 
followed  upon  the  changes  of  1832,  and  in  particular  the  material 
damage  inflicted  upon  the  Irish  Church  by  the  suppression  of  ten 
sees.  He  was  also  fortunate  in  finding  a few  men  possessed 
with  like  fears  and  a similar  desire  to  stay  the  plague  with 
whom  he  could  co-operate.  But  still  the  alliance  was  not  perfect. 
Hugh  James  Rose,  with  whom  Mr.  Palmer  seems  to  have  most 
closely  agreed,  was  of  Cambridge,  and  almost  unknown  to  Oxford,, 
and  with  Keble,  and  later  on  Dr.  Pusey,  he  seems  to  have- 
had  only  slight  communication ; while  the  difference  of  feeling 
between  him  and  the  two  great  powers  resident  in  Oxford, 
Newman  and  Hurrell  Froude,  was  from  the  first  working  under- 
ground. The  two  were  Laudians  without  1688,  and  their  ideals 
were  the  Nonjurors.  They  had  much  to  say  for  themselves  on  the 
score  both  of  theology  and  sentiment ; while  the  balance  of  prac- 
tical sense  rested  with  Mr.  Palmer  in  his  preference  for  th© 
residuary  Established  Church. 

But  the  chief  difference  consisted  in  the  contrasted  theories  of 
action.  Mr.  Palmer  liked  committees  and  addresses ; Mr. 
Newman  the  power  of  the  pen  wielded  in  solitude  by  the  hand 
which  trusted  itself.  The  former  accordingly  was  the  main, 
author  and  worker  of  those  gigantic  clerical  and  lay  addresses  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a  startling  novelty  half  a century 
back)  which  were  so  potent  a rally  for  Churchmen;  and  th© 
latter,  unaided,  sprang  to  earth  with  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  a, 
series  which  from  the  first  only  received  a cold  and  restricted, 
support  from  Mr.  Palmer,  who  objected  alike  to  the  autocracy  of 
the  editor  in  choosing  contributors  and  to  the  unchecked  liberty  of 
those  anonymous  contributors  after  they  had  been  enlisted. 
Graver  differences  grew  up  as  years  went  on,  and  Mr.  Newman  more 
and  more  markedly  moved  in  the  Romeward  direction,  even  more 
openly  in  the  British  Critic,  which  he  edited  for  some  time,  -than, 
in  the  Oxford  Tracts,  helped  on  as  he  was  in  the  unfortunate 
course  by  the  bigotry,  ingratitude,  and  ignorance  of  those  who 
might  have  given  a different  bias  to  his  mind  and  movement. 
Mr.  Palmer  became  less  and  less  a man  of  action,  and  concentrated 
himself  upon  his  important  treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,, 
which  is,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  to  be  reprinted.  At  last — after 
Tract  XC.  had  been  published,  and  discounted  in  the  most  unwise 
manner  conceivable — in  1 843,  when,  humanly  speaking,  the  end 
could  not  be  very  far  off,  Mr.  Palmer  published  the  Narrative,. 
which  is  now  reprinted,  with  its  freshly-written  Introduction  and 
Supplement. 

As  to  the  Introduction,  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  author 
cast  the  larger  portion  of  it  in  the  shape  of  notes  to  the 
Narrative,  for  much  of  its  contents  are,  in  fact,  repeated  from  the 
earlier  history,  and  the  opinions  are  in  most  respects  identical.. 
The  Supplement  does  not  lay  claim  to  being  a resume  of  revela- 


* A Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the  Publication  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times.  With  an  Introduction  and  Supplement  extending  to  thi 
Present  Time,  by  William  Palmer.  London : Rivingtons.  1883. 
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tions;  but  it  is  interesting  and  valuable  as  a rapid  and  broad 
reds  of  forty  years  of  unusual  ecclesiastical  progress,  contributed 
y one  wbo  has  been  content  to  change  the  role  of  actor  for  that 
of  spectator,  and  who  can,  in  consequence,  afford  to  speak  of  con- 
temporary events  in  a very  dispassionate  spirit.  The  conspicuous 
upshot  is  the  acknowledgment  running  all  through  that  things 
have  been  overruled  to  far  brighter  results  than  Mr.  Palmer’s 
■original  position  could  have  justified  him  in  anticipating. 

Sir  William  Palmer  has  written,  we  presume,  from  memory,  and 
as  is  natural  in  handling  the  events  of  so  many  years  back,  he  is 
not  always  quite  accurate  in  his  details.  For  instance,  the  un- 
informed reader  would  infer  from  the  following  passage  that  the 
secessions  of  Archdeacons  Wilberforce  and  Manning  correspond 
■ in  date  with  that  of  Mr.  Newman,  which  occurred  in  the  autumn 
•of  1845 : — 

With  Newman,  or  soon  aftei’,  fell  a few  well-known  clergy — Robert 
Wilberforce,  Manning,  and  half  a dozen  other  known  names,  and  a handful 
■of  the  aristocracy.  About  fifty  clergy  apostatized  with  them.  The  news- 
papers dail3'  trumpeted  forth  their  names.  We  could  not  tell  how  far  the 
plague  had  spread.  They  might  be  the  advanced  guard  of  numberless 
secessions — perhaps  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  for  all  we  could  tell. 

What  was,  however,  the  state  of  the  case  ? The  secession  of  the 
Newman  knot — including  Ward,  Oakeley,  and  Faber — left  the  two 
Archdeacons  where  they  were  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
much  trusted  by  those  whose  faith  had  not  been  shaken  by  the 
loss.  Archdeacon  Manning,  indeed,  occupied  a rather  prominent 
anti-Roman  position,  and  did  not  pass  over  till  early  in  1851, 
under  the  combined  influence  of  the  Gorham  and  Papal  Aggres- 
sion agitations.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  held  on  still  longer.  His 
work  on  the  Incarnation  appeared  in  1848,  and  the  one  upon  the 
Eucharist  in  1853,  with  his  style  as  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding 
■on  the  title-page,  and  then  he  dropped  off  in  1854.  There  is  also 
considerable  confusion  about  the  times  and  events  in  the  following 
passage,  and  as  the  episode  to  which  it  refers,  though  now  some- 
what forgotten,  had  important  bearings  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Church,  we  shall,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  state  the  actual  facts,  on 
which  we  happen  to  possess  direct  information.  Referring  to  the 
Gorham  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  delivered  in  the  spring  of 
1850,  Sir  William  Palmer  states : — 

Objecting,  as  I did,  to  the  principle  adopted  by  the  tribunal  of  determin- 
ing the  question  whollj’  b\'  legal  principles  and  interpretations,  as  if  the 
Praj'er  Book  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  compiled  b>'  lawj’ers,  and  not  a 
theological  and  Christian  formulary',  I took  part  against  the  decision,  and 
joined  in  a meeting  called  to  protest  against  it  in  1850  ; but  so  great  was 
the  jealousy  at  that  time  existing  against  the  Romanizing  tendencies,  of 
•which  Pnse}'  was  apparent!}'  a patron,  that  -when  a proposal  was  made  that 
an  organization  should  be  formed  to  oppose  future  judgments  of  the  same 
nature,  as  it  was  understood  that  Pusey  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, it  was  felt  necessary  that  the  new  organization  should  afford 
guarantees  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Church  of  England  by  repudiating 
Romanism.  This  proposal  was  warmlj'  supported  bj’  Churchmen,  among 
whom  I may  name  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoare,  Dr.  Biber,  and  Archdeacon  Denison. 
It  was  opposed  by  Pusey  and  his  part}.'.  In  the  meeting  which  took  place 
in  1850  I was  put  forward  to  advocate  the  plan.  It  was  opposed  by  Pusej' 
nnd  Keble  (who  was  brought  up  from  the  country  against  it)  and  was  re- 
jected bj'  a majority',  upon  which  we,  as  previously  agreed,  seceded,  and 
formed  a separate  organization  on  anti-Roman  principles.  Its  chief  leaders 
were  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoare,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  devoted  Church- 
men of  his  time,  and  Dr.  Biber,  who  was  originally  German,  but  whose 
great  ability  and  energetic  zeal  inspired  full  confidence,  and  entitled  him  to 
bear  a part  in  Hoare’s  work. 

The  truth  is  that  this  double  organization  of  the  High  Church 
body  had  come  into  being  before  the  Gorham  judgment  and  under 
■circumstances  no  -way  connected  with  any  anticipation  of  it.  Certain 
active  Churchmen  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  united  and 
systematic  action  in  London  was  essential  for  their  cause,  and  in 
May  1849  formed,  under  the  direct  patronage  of  Bishop 
Blomfield,  of  London,  a Society  styled  the  London  Union  on 
■Church  Matters.  Mr.  Henry  (not  “W.  H.,”  as  Sir  William 
Palmer  terms  him)  Hoare  at  first  belonged  to  the  body  ; but  on 
his  insisting — rightly  or  wrongly  is  not  a question  which  can  now 
be  dogmatically  settled — that  the  revival  of  Convocation  should 
be  proclaimed  as  a plank  in  its  original  platform,  and  the  London 
Union  not  seeing,  purely  on  opportunist  considerations,  its  way  to 
■doing  so  at  the  time,  for  in  its  eyes  the  prominence  of  a defensive 
policy  was  paramount — he  left  it,  and  with  some  friends,  including 
Dr.  Biber  and  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  who  again  roused  himself  to 
action,  he  formed  a rival  Society,  named  the  Metropolitan  Church 
Union,  to  supplant,  not  supplement,  the  earlier  one.  The  two 
Unions  were  fully  organized  and  following  their  respective  courses 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  the  Gorham  judgment  startled 
Churchmen  ; and  the  two  societies,  laying  aside  any  mischievous 
rivalry,  united  in  organizing  the  great  meeting  which  was  to 
protest  against  that  decision,  and  which  came  oft’  on  July  23, 
1850,  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  under  Mr.  Hubbard’s  chairmanship, 
with  a second  overflow  meeting  in  Freemasons’  Hall,  over  which 
Lord  Feilding  (now  Lord  Denbigh)  was  called  to  preside.  This 
nobleman  had  three  years  before  given  what  seemed  suSicient 
pledges  of  the  anti-Roman  complexion  of  his  Churchmanship  by 
standing  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  against  the  old  and  distin- 
guished member,  Mr.  Goulburn,  whose  only  oftence  had  been  that  he 
had  as  a memher  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government  supported  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth.  It  was  well  known  that  Lord  Feilding 
had  been  the  choice  for  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Union,  i.e,  of 
Mr.  Hoare,  Mr.  Palmer,  &c.  However,  in  a few  weeks  he  most 
unexpectedly  declared  himself  a Roman  Catholic,  and  his  special 
friends  were  of  course  much  dismayed.  Then  it  was  that  they  put 


forward  that  policy  of  a distinct  anti-Roman  pledge,  as  a necessary 
element  of  united  High  Church  action,  to  which  the  author  refers. 
But,  so  far  were  they  from  agitating  it  as  the  basis  of  any  new 
Society,  that  Mr.  Palmer  chose  as  his  battle-field  a Society  older 
than  either  the  London  or  the  Metropolitan  Union.  Through  the 
energy  and  ability  of  some  of  its  residents  and  neighbours,  Bristol 
possessed  in  its  Church  Union  an  organization  of  High  Churchmen 
only  second  in  influence  to  those  of  London,  and  owning  many 
members  in  common  with  them.  It  was  in  this  body  that  Mr. 
Palmer  gave  notice  of  his  test,  and  the  battle  was  fought  in 
Bristol  at  a grand  field-day,  upon  October  i,  1850,  the  motion 
being  supported  by  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Hoare,  Dr.  Biber,  and 
Mr.  (now  Archdeacon)  Denison ; while  Dr.  Pusey  was  most 
prominent  among  its  opponents,  not  from  any  love  of  Romanism, 
but  from  dislike  of  superfluous  and  unauthorized  tests  above 
those  which  the  Church  itself  imposes.  Speaking  generally, 
the  London  and  the  Metropolitan  elements  took  the  respective 
sides.  The  victory  lay,  as  the  book  says,  with  the  opponents ; 
but,  little  as  any  there  knew  it,  Pius  IX.  had  two  days  before 
signed  the  Brief  creating  his  new  English  hierarchy,  which 
soon  swept  away  in  a wild  hurricane  of  national  insanity  the 
minor  troubles  of  rival  Church  Unions,  while  in  no  long  time 
the  uncongenial  Metropolitan  Union  virtually  changed  itself  into 
a useful  and  unpugnacious  Society  for  the  Revival  of  Convoca- 
tion, in  working  which  Mr.  Hoare  did  service  for  the  Church  for 
which  his  memory  will  be  always  gratefully  remembered.  The 
London  Union  had  a longer  existence.  Soon  after  the  Bristol 
meeting  it  lost  the  favour  of  Bishop  Blomfield  from  the  comfort 
which  it  gave  to  Mr.  Bennett  and  other  clergymen  in  their  per- 
secution under  mob  violence,  hounded  on  by  Lord  John  Russell’s 
Durham  Letter,  in  consequence  of  the  very  moderate  ceremonial 
advance  which  they  ventured  to  make.  But  the  Society  continued 
to  do  much  useful  work  in  various  ways  till  it  was  deserted  by 
more  ardent  spirits,  who  desired  an  organization  in  which  the 
executive  should  count  for  less  and  the  general  body  for  more  in 
the  choice  of  a policy. 

Sir  William  Palmer  dwells  sympathetically  upon  the  revival  of 
synodal  action  with  lay  co-operation;  not  only,  that  is,  in  the 
legal  shape  of  Convocation,  but  with  full  appreciation  of  the  good 
work  of  voluntary  but  systematic  bodies  such  as  Church  Con- 
gresses and  Conferences  ; and  his  pages  treating  of  the  revival  of 
pastoral  diligence  are  a well-selected  array  of  facts.  But  from  the 
pugnacious  side  of  the  history,  the  various  doctrinal  and  ceremonial 
suits  and  the  hostile  phalanxes  of  English  Church  Union  and 
Church  Association,  he  turns  away  with  evident  distaste,  while — 
and  at  this  we  wonder — he  has  nothing  to  say  upon  the  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sud,  in  which  his  labours  are  commemorated,  the  Irish 
Disestablishment,  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  or  Mr.  Mozley. 
Nor  can  the  narrative  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  record  of  Church 
progress  from  its  deficiency  of  reference  to  the  literary  and 
journalistic  activity  of  Anglicanism  during  our  generation,  or  to 
the  ecclesiological  developments  in  parish  churches  and  cathedrals. 

We  cannot  more  pleasantly  take  leave  of  Sir  William  Palmer 
than  by  quoting  the  estimate  which  long  and  quiet  years  of  obser- 
vation have  led  him  to  form  of  the  Ritualistic  phenomenon.  We 
should  have  hardly  anticipated  so  calm  and  tolerant  and  broad  a 
view  from  a Churchman  of  his  rigid  antecedents  and  pronounced 
opinions,  and  our  conclusion  is  that,  if  he  has  reached  such  con- 
victions, they  may  be  safely  accepted  by  the  large  mass  of  his 
countrymen  to  whom  1S29  is  not  an  epoch  of  national  disgrace 
and  downfall.  He  unconsciously  exaggerates  the  antiquity  of 
accentuated  “ Ritualism  ” in  his  “ thirty  years,”  but  this  makes  no 
difference  to  the  argument : — 

If  Ritualism,  then,  means  an  intention  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
adopt  its  system,  it  is  deserving  of  prosecution.  But  can  such  a charge  be 
no-vv  sustained  against  Ritualism  ? Ritualism  is  a system  which,  whether 
originally  right  or  wrong,  has  preserved  for  above  thirty  years  its  adhesion 
to  the  Church  of  England  as  a true  branch  of  Christ’s  holy  Catholic 
Church.  Is  not  a trial  of  thirty  years’  standing  enough  to  prove  that  it  is 
honafide  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  no  arriere  pensee  of 
joining  the  Church  of  Rome  ? What  was  there  to  prevent  Ritualists  from 
joining  that  Church  long  since  on  a large  scale,  when  they  would  have 
been  eagerlj’  received  ? Simply  because  they  believed  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  a true  Church,  and  rejected  the  primary  article  of  the 
Church  of  Rome — the  Papal  supremacy',  on  which  everj'thing  else  depends. 
Accordingly,  they  have  been  most  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Ultraniontanes 
for  not  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  have  ■withstood  all  these 
appeals.  The  Romanists  see  that  Ritualism  revives  the  Non-juring,  not 
the  Roman  system.  Moreover,  there  is  no  development.  They  are  not  a 
step  nearer  the  Church  of  Rome  than  thirty  years  since.  The  doctrines 
thej'  taught  thirty  j'ears  since  they  teach  still.  The  ritual  of  thirty  years 
ago  is  practised  still.  Therefore,  I saj',  that  they  have  by  time  been 
acquitted  of  all  Romish  designs  against  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  so, 
and  if  ceremonies  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  I do  not  see  on  what 
grounds  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  expelling  the  Ritualists  from 
the  Church.  The  real  charge  against  them  is  at  an  end.  . . . The  object 
of  the  opponents  is  to  force  a ceremonial  on  the  Ritualists  at  the  hazard  of 
driving  bodies  of  men  out  of  the  Church — possibly  weaker  brethren — but 
nevertheless  brethren — whom  the  Church  can  ill  spare.  • • ■ I am  not  pre- 
tending to  vindicate  all  that  is  said  or  done  bj'  the  Ritualists.  I know  that 
there  is  a small  but  extreme  section,  which  is  most  questionable  in  its 
Hews — in  some  cases  perhaps  directlj'  Roman — but  this  section  is  disap- 
proved by  the  mass  of  the  Ritualists,  and  it  comprises  no  men  of  influence, 
and  I think  that,  if  left  alone,  it  will  die  out,  whereas  an  attack  upon  it 
would  probably  only  extend  its  influence  generalh'. 
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THE  MYTH  OF  KIRKK* 

Though  Mr.  Brown  calls  Lis  book  The  Mi/th  of  KirM  ; 

an  Ilomarik  Study,  we  mean  to  spealc  of  “ the  fair  disastrous 
daughter  of  the  Suu  ” as  Circe,  and  to  spell  “ Iloiuerik  ” Homeric. 
Mr.  Brown’s  spelling  is  like  that  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  concerning 
■which  Th<3opbile  Gautier  politely  remarked  that  it  would  be 
simpler  to  write  in  Greek  at  once.  As  to  Mr.  Brown’s  examination 
of  the  character  ftud  legend  of  Circe,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that,  with  all  his  industry,  he  is  following  a false  trail  and 
mythologizing  on  a mistaken  method.  Mr.  Brown  reasons  on 
what  he  calls  “ the  natural  phenomena  theory.”  In  his  opinion 
(if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him)  the  incidents  in  the  Odyssey  are 
mostly  veiled  statements  about  processes  among  the  larger  atmo- 
spheric phenomena,  day,  night,  moonshine,  and  so  forth,  and  it  is 
his  object  to  interpret  the  original  meaning  of  the  narrative.  The 
wanderings  of  the  hero  “ are  capable  of  an  absolute  and  satis- 
flictory  explanation  in  every  detail.”  The  apparent  incon- 
sistencies ” in  the  character  of  Circe  are  “ explained  fully  by  the 
natural  phenomena  theory  and  by  that  alone.”  To  our  minds  the 
“ apparent  inconsistencies  ” are  more  readily  explained  by  the 
theory  that  “ souvent  femme  varie,”  and  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  woman  left  in  the  goddess.  Besides,  Homer 
had  a popular  conception  of  Circe  as  a witch  to  work  upon,  and  he 
refined  on  that  conception  in  his  accustomed  style.  But  we 
must  return  to  “ the  natural  phenomena  theory.” 

Among  the  niyths  of  all  peoples  many  are  indubitably  con- 
nected with  natural  phenomena,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  of 
these  phenomena  they  are  an  early  explanation.  The  majority  of 
the  myths  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  races  are  nothing  more  than 
the  crudest  early  attempts  at  science.  Man  wishes  to  know  why 
the  sun  moves  regularly  in  his  course.  Having  no  scientific 
method  to  guide  him  but  analogy,  and  no  knowledge  beyond  his 
own  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  his  inference  that  all  things 
are  animated  like  himself,  he  concludes  that  the  sun  is  a man  or 
other  animal.  Among  the  Greeks  he  is  a man  in  a chariot,  among 
the  Aztecs  a man  who  jumped  into  a furnace,  among  the  Bush- 
men a man  who  radiates  light  from  under  his  arm,  among  the 
Eskimo  a woman  who  throws  ashes  at  her  brother  the  moon, 
among  the  Bulgarians  a man  capable  of  wooing  and  marrying  a 
mortal  girl,  among  the  Red  Indiana  and  Maoris  a man  (or  a beast) 
who  once  wandered  at  'vill  over  heaven,  but  was  caught,  beaten, 
and  made  to  keep  on  one  regular  path  by  a human  hero.  The 
stars,  the  winds,  the  dawn,  are  all  in  mythology  persons,  with 
human  passions,  and  their  movements  are  explained  on  that 
hypothesis.  On  the  same  theory  are  founded  the  explanatory 
myths  about  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  trees,  plants,  rocks,  and  every- 
thing else.  All  are  endowed,  or  have  been  endowed,  with  the 
life  and  personality  which  man  feels  to  be  his  own.  In  addition 
to  these  myths,  which  are  really  rough  guesses  at  science,  all 
peoples  have  myths  purely  romantic.  The  romantic  myths  are  the 
earliest  novels  of  the  race.  They  were  not  invented  to  explain 
anything  in  nature.  They  are  narratives  formed  by  difierent 
arrangements  of  a small  common  stock  of  incidents,  those  incidents 
being  often  such  as  cannot  really  occur,  though  they  are  deemed 
possible,  and  even  usual,  by  early  man.  Thus,  we  cannot  really 
visit,  while  alive,  the  homes  of  the  dead,  nor  can  we  turn  our 
enemies  into  beasts.  But  the  belief  in  both  possibilities  has  been 
entertained  by  all  races.  Red  men,  Melanesians,  New  Caledonians, 
Eskimo,  can  all  show,  in  their  own  clan,  persons  who  have 
actually  visited  the  abode  of  the  departed  spirits,  like  Er  in  the 
Platonic  myth,  like  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  like  Dante,  who  only 
used  the  ancient  idea  that  such  visits  are  not  uncommon.  Again, 
every  savage  race  believes  that  its  sorcerers  can  change  men  and 
women  into  beasts.  The  belief  is  still  prevalent  in  Egypt,  and 
in  Ireland,  where  a Parliamentary  Committee  once  discovered 
that  a peasant  had  voted  with  the  priest's  party,  because  the 
priest  had  threatened  to  change  him  into  a goat.  Now  the 
story  of  Odysseus  is  a romantic  myth,  framed  by  an  artistic  and 
elaborate  composition  of  old  fanciful  incidents  improbable  or  im- 
possible, but  conceived  by  the  untutored  races  to  be  by  no  means 
of  unusual  occurrence.  In  the  Odyssey,  Circe  represents  the 
power  of  all  savage  witches  and  medicine-men.  She  can  and  does 
metamorphose  human  beings  into  animals.  Odysseus,  again,  like 
the  Eskimo  Angehok,  the  Australian  Birraark,  the  Red  Indian 
Jossakeed,  and  the  rest  of  the  heroes  of  savagery,  does  actually 
visit  the  dead,  paying  them  the  sacrifice  of  the  black  sheep,  ■which 
they  still  receive  among  the  Ovahereros  in  Africa.  There  is  no 
mystery  or  mysticism  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Brown  is  as  far  as  possible  from  accepting  this  view  or 
examining  the  myth  in  the  light  of  this  theory.  To  him  the  myths 
are  an  allegorical  representation  of  certain  natural  phenomena. 
The  myths  do  not  contain  the  “ reason  why,”  the  guess  at  a cause 
of  the  movements  of  the  phenomena,  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
common.  On  the  other  hand,  the  myths  are  a highly  poetical  and 
veiled  statement  of  these  movements  and  processes.  'They  do  not 
explain,  they  merely  record  what  happens  in  the  sky.  Of  course, 
before  accepting  this  point  of  view,  we  must  ask  Mr.  Brown  what 
was  the  mental  condition  of  the  men  who  stated  their  observa- 
tions of  phenomena  in  this  peculiar  poetical  way.  Mr.  Brown 
intends  his  studies  of  mythology  to  be  contributions  to  “ archaic 
psychology.”  His  researches  into  archaic  ps3'chology  have  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  inventors  of  myths  intended  Atlas  for  a “ per- 

* The  Myth  of  Kirhe : an  Homerik  Study.  By  Robert  Brown,  Junioi', 
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Bonification  of  that  power  which  sustains  heaven  above  earth 
in  kosmic  order.”  (By  the  way,  Mr.  Brown,  if  he  writes 
“ Homerik,”  should  write  “ kosinik.”)  It  thus  appears  that  the 
conception  of  “ kosmic  order  ” was  part  of  archaic  psychology. 
And  by  kosmic  order  it  seems  that  Mr.  Brown  means  “ the  har- 
mony of  the  world  in  its  varied  round  of  day,  night,  week, 
month,  season,  and  year.”  The  archaic  intellects  which  owned 
this  conception  must  have  been  unusually  advanced.  Certainly 
many  races  which  have  never  reached  such  modern  and  abstract 
ideas  possess  myths  just  like  those  of  the  Greeks.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Brown  will  say  that  the  ancestors  of  Bushmen  and  Australians 
and  Eskimo  were  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  “ kosmic  order,” 
and  thereon  founded  myths  which  survive  where  the  original 
theory  of  “ the  harmony  of  the  world  ” is  lost.  But  this  hypo- 
thesis would  demand  a great  deal  of  proof,  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give.  Here  is  another  example  of  what  “archaic 
psychology  ” was.  We  have  observed  that  myths  are  full  of 
transformations  of  men  into  beasts.  We  have  explained  this  as 
a survival  of  the  belief  that  men  can,  and  actually  do,  meta- 
morphose each  other.  This  belief,  again,  depends  on  the  universal 
savage  idea  that  all  things — animate  and  inanimate,  as  we  call 
them — are  really  on  one  level  of  animism,  personality,  and  intelli- 
gence. That  opinion  we  take  to  be  a phase  of  archaic  psychology. 
But  the  power  to  transform  men  (a  power  actually  possessed  by 
every  piay,  jossakeed,  birraark,  and  angekoli)  is,  in  Mr.  Brown’s 
opinion,  “ merely  the  effect  of  the  night  upon  the  diurnal  powers.” 
He  has  convinced  himself  that  Circe  is  the  “ round  moon,”  and 
therefore  that  the  magical  power  which  she  shares  with  naked,  or 
feather-clad,  or  fur-clad  magicians  is  “ merely  the  efifect  of  the 
night  upon  diurnal  powers.”  Thus  it  seems  that  archaic  psychology 
not  only  possessed  the  wide  conception  of  diurnal  powers,  but 
actually  based  its  theory  of  human  accomplishments  on  what  it 
observed  of  the  diurnal  powers  and  the  night. 

We  may  now  give  a more  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
ideas  about  Circe,  though  much  of  his  statement  must  necessarily 
be  omitted.  Circe  and  Calypso  are  merely  variant  phases  of 
the  same  great  power.  Calypso  is  “ the  lunar  and  stellar  noc- 
turnal sky.”  Odysseus  is  the  melancholy  and  vanquished  sun,, 
and  in  his  residence  in  the  cave  of  Calypso  he  “ mourns  for  his 
Dawn-bride,”  that  is  Penelope.  Now  has  Mr.  Brown  any  example 
to  give  of  human  beings  who  thought  thus  about  the  sun  and  the 
night,  and  who  apparently  never  thought  about  anything  else  ? 
And  does  the  sun  usually  stay  eight  years  (as  Odysseus  did  with 
Calypso)  in  the  cave  of  the  nocturnal  sky  ? If  Mr.  Brown  will 
read  again  the  early  books  of  the  Preparatio  Emngelica  of 
Eusebius,  he  will  see  how  the  good  father  handled  “ the  natural 
phenomena  theory”  when  put  forward  by  heathen  apologists. 
“ They  have  each  of  them  a different  ‘ natural  phenomena  theory,’  ” 
cries  Eusebius,  oiSe  yap  dXkr]kois  (rvpcjicova  (pva-ioXoyovcn.  This 
charge  is  still  true ; Mr.  Muller  and  his  school  (^vaiohoyova-i  in 
one  way,  and  see  sun  and  dawn  everywhere ; Schwartz  and  his 
friends  (pva-ioXoyova-i  in  another  way,  and  explain  the  same  myths 
by  seeing  wind  and  storm  cloud  everywhere ; and  every  one  else 
finds  for  the  myths  precisely  the  “ physical  phenomena  ” explana- 
tion which  he  chances  to  prefer.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius,  so  it  is  now.  And  the  good  father’s  other  argument 
still  holds  good : — “Your  ancestors,  who  believed  these  myths, 
knew  nothing  of  the  ‘ physical  phenomena  theory.’  ” The  phy- 
sical phenomena  theory,  as  now  used,  and  as  used  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  refl.ects  modern  psychology  and  modern  ideas  of  what 
archaic  psychology  should  have  been — not  real  archaic  psychology 
at  all.  “ How  can  the  sun,”  asks  Eusebius,  “ be  Apollo,  and 
Herakles,  and  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius,”  and  (had  he  read  Mr. 
Brown  he  would  have  added)  Odysseus?  Mr.  Brown’s  arguments 
to  prove  Odysseus  the  “ Cave-Sun  ” are  something  like  this — “ The 
Cave-Sun  appears  again  in  the  person  of  Mithra-Mithras,  .... 
wherever  Mithra  was  known  they  propitiated  the  god  in  a cave.”' 
Mithra  was  the  sun,  jMithra  was  propitiated  in  a cave ; Odysseus 
lived  in  a cave,  therefore  Odysseus  is  the  sun  ; and  so  we  presume 
was  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  had  a cave  of  his  own. 

Just  as  Eusebius  found  that  the  friends  of  the  “ natural  pheno- 
mena theory”  never  agreed  among  themselves,  so  Mr.  Brown 
proves  that  they  do  not  agree  now.  Having  determined  that 
Calypso  is  the  nocturnal  sky  and  Circe  the  round  moon,  he  attacks 
Mr.  Keary,  who  sees  in  both  ladies  the  “ natural  phenomenon  ” 
called  Death.  For  our  own  part  we  feel  convinced  that  there  is 
a great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  And  now  comes  in  philology, 
hlr.  Keary,  regarding  Circe  as  “ very  death  itself,”  derives  her  name 
from  KipKT],  the  hawk,  a very  fearful  and  deathly  wild  fowl.  This  is 
not,  however,  Mr.  Keary’s  notion.  He  takes  Circe  from  the  “ root 
krik,  to  make  a grating  noise.”  But  Mr.  Brown  will  none  of  this, 
KlpKT],  the  hawk,  is  only  “ the  bird  that  flies  in  circles  ” (compare 
Skr.  cacras),  the  fowl  die  im  Schweben  Kreise  macht.  Mr.  Brown 
partly  derives  Circe  from  Kep<is,  a word  with  several  meanings. 
Doederlein,  again,  seems  to  prefer  to  derive  Circe  from  Kcpda-ai, 
Kipvdvai,  and  explains  the  name  as  “ Mischktinstlerin.”  Such, 
and  so  consistent,  is  the  light  thrown  by  the  philologists  on 
Circe,  obbe  yap  dXXrjXois  avpefxova  (jnXohoyov(Ti, 

Mr.  Brown  holds  that  Calypso,  as  the  nocturnal  sky,  is  the 
goddess  of  light,  life,  and  love.  This  seems  a little  inconsistent, 
the  nocturnal  sky,  moon  and  all,  being  rather  dark  than  light  when 
compared  with  the  sky  of  day.  When  Odysseus,  in  the  Homeric 
tradition,  is  killed  by  Telegonus,  “ the  Old  Sun  perishes  by  the 
combined  power  of  the  Moon  and  the  Young  Sun.”  The  Cave-Sun 
has  become  the  Old  Sun,  and  Mr.  Brown  holds  that  Circe’s  name 
combines  the  sense  of  “ round,  circular,”  and  of  (cepw's,  a rod,  “ so 
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supremely  appropriate  to  the  concept  that  it  supplies  a second 
meaning.”  Then  what  about  the  isle  of  ^eea  ? That  “ must  be 
merely  the  moon  island,  a reduplication  of  the  moon  goddess. 
Circe  is  the  moon,  iEtea  is  the  moon,  and  the  sun  (Odysseus)  lives 
m the  moon  with  the  moon ! All  this  is  a little  mixed.  But  lo, 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  says  that  the  Chaldsean  title  of  the  moon  is 
phonetically  AT.  AI  recurs  in  Aiairj,  the  name  of  the  isle  of  Circe,” 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  too,  “ compares  the  Accadian  aa  ‘ moon,’ 
‘ father,’  with  the  Kemic  aaA  ‘ moon.’  ” Ah,  does  he  ? But  Mr. 
Brown  ought  to  know  better  than  to  invoke  the  aid  of  so  vague 
a philologist  as  Mr.  Gerald  Massey.  Mr.  Brown’s  conclusion  is, 
“ we  had  arrived  from  totally  different  considerations  at  the  con- 
clusion that  AIA  must  be  simply  the  moon.  Ethnology  and 
philology  here  step  in  and  certify  the  fact,”  and  Mr.  Brown  thinks 
that  the  result  “ must  be  regarded  as  a demonstration.” 

The  demonstration  is  this : — 

Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  Aia  must  be  the  moon. 

The  name  Aia  is  found  in  Colchis. 

Professor  Sayce  finds  Colchians  “ as  soldiers  of  the  Ilittites.” 

Thus  the  Hittites  were  connected  with  Turanian  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia. 

These  Turanians  have  a cuneiform  sign  for  the  moon  which  is 
(according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson)  “ phonetically  Ai.” 

Here,  then,  is  an  Accadian  sign,  Ai,  standing  for  the  moon,  and 
here  is  a Greek  name  HUsea,  for  an  island  which  Mr.  Brown  thinks  is 
the  moon.  And  this  is  “ demonstration  ” “ that  AIA  must  be  simply 
the  moon.”  If  this  be  science,  why  science  is  much  where  Bryant 
left  her.  Homer  says  Circe  was  daughter  of  the  sun  ; he  appears 
■to  have  forgotten  that  Odysseus  (being  the  sun)  was  at  once  her 
father  and  her  lover. 

Mr.  Brown  makes  many  more  lunar  discoveries.  The  very  stag 
which  Odysseus  killed  in  the  isle  is  somehow  a representative  of 
the  “ nocturnal  powers.”  Circe  cannot  weave  her  web,  like  Helen 
nnd  other  ladies,  but  the  web  must  be  “ the  kosmic  veil.”  The 
very  armchair  of  the  goddess  “ demands  a word  of  notice  in  con- 
nexion with  her  lunar  and  Euphratean  character.”  Her  power 
of  mortal  speech  shows  that  she  was  “ an  integral  part  of  the 
general  system  of  things.”  The  plant  Moly  leads  Mr.  Brown  into 
an  expedition  among  '•  the  Hittites  of  Kappadokia  ” ; and  he  con- 
cludes that  moly  is — who  could  believe  it ! — “ the  stars.”  The 
■sun  (Odysseus)  goes  about  with  the  stars  in  his  hand,  especially 
the  dog-star.  The  fact  that  Circe  taught  Odysseus  to  tie  a knot 
“ is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  her  non- Aryan  character  ” — as 
if  Aryans  could  not  tie  a knot. 

It  becomes  fatiguing  to  follow  these  odd  wanderings  of  specu- 
lation. Mr.  Brown  appears  to  hold  that  not  only  are  the  incidents 
of  the  Odyssey  originally  derived  from  poetical  theories  of  the 
heavens,  but  that  in  many  of  the  minute  details  of  human  life 
which  the  poem  contains  a solar  or  lunar  allegory  lies  hidden. 
When  does  he  suppose  the  “ archaic  psychology  ” flourished  .P  and 
how  long  before  the  composition  of  the  poem  ? Mr.  Brown  also 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  coincidences  between  Greek  and 
Chaldtean  myths  are  the  result  of  borrowing.  But  he  will  find  as 
close  coincidences  with  the  mythology  of  Greece  in  the  legends  of 
Madagascar,  Melanesia,  Mangaia,  the  Bushmen,  the  Australians, 
the  Iroquois,  the  Finns,  and  the  Japanese,  most  of  whom  had 
little  connexion  with  “ Euphratean  ” religions  and  peoples. 

Before  parting  with  Mr.  Brown,  let  us  give  just  one  more  sample 
■of  his  method  of  reasoning.  We  have  seen  that  molv  (jucoAv), 
which  Seiler  connects  with  ficoXva,  entkrdflen,  is  a star  in  Mr. 
Brown’s  system.  Why.?  Well,  Apuleius  Barbaras  says  that 
'‘wild  rue  was  called  moly  by  the  Kappadocians.”  Rue  is  a 
magical  plant  in  folk-lore,  and  there  we  might  stop.  But  Mr. 
Brown  goes  much  further.  What  language  did  the  Cappadocians 
speak  ? Even  Professor  Sayce  does  not  know.  But  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  speaks  of  Hittites  of  Kappadokia.  Now  “ probably  ” 
the  language  of  the  Hittites  was  “ allied  to  Proto  Aryan.”  The 
Cappadocians  wrote  in  cuneiform  character,,  at  an  early  period, 
and  Mr.  Pinches  thinks  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia  may 
have  been  the  home  of  the  Accadian  race.  This  does  not  seem  to 
throw  much  light  on  moly,  but  it  enables  Mr.  Brown  conjecturally 
to  connect  Cappadocia  with  Accadia ; and,  as  the  Cappadocians 
spoke  of  moly,  he  connects  moly  with  Accadia.  Hence,  he  again 
infers  (and  he  says  that  he  has  “linguistic  and  historical  j usti- 
fications  ” for  it !)  that  moly  is  an  Accadian  word  whose  mean- 
ing was  unknown  to  Homer.  Now,  what  clues  moly  mean  in 
Accadia  .P  Mr.  Brown  actually  does  not  know.  But  he  does  hold 
that  some  flowers  have  names  connected  with  the  sun,  that  daisy 
{e.g.)\a  English  means  “day’s  eye  = sun.”  And  he  infers  that 
moly  must  have  been  a stellar  flower  name  in  Accadian. 

Of  course  anything  may  be  proved  by  reas,oning  of  this  kind, 
and  by  conjectures  which  are  based  on  another  series  of  con- 
jectures, which,  again,  have  no  real  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Mythology  thus  pursued  is  a mere  series  of  arbitrary  guesses. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALERT.* 


riJHIS  vessel  was  commissioned  by  the  Admiralty  in  1878  to 
-L  survey  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  certain  reefs  and  islands  in 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  parts  of  the  Northern  and  Western  coasts 


* Cruise  of  the  Alert:  Four  Years  in  Patagonian,  Polynesian,  ai 
Mascar^e  It' aters  [1878-82].  By  R.  W.  Coppinger,  M.D.,  Staff-Surgec 
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of  Australia.  When,  like  the  ship  in  Tom  Hood’s  ballad,  the  AleH 
had  been  to  places  underneath  the  world,  and  after  an  exploration 
of  four  years,  had  furled  all  her  sails,  it  was  natural  that  some  one 
should  write  a book.  Doubtless  there  is  an  official  record  kept  at 
the  Admiralty  of  errors  discovered  and  omissions  rectified  in 
charts  and  surveys  made  by  the  ships  Adventure  and  Beagle 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  by  the  Nassau  in  1866.  But  some- 
thing else  is  due  to  the  public  besides  records,  however  useful  to 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels ; and  no  one  could  be  better  fitted 
than  Dr.  Coppinger  to  put  into  a readable  shape  the  result  of  his 
investigations  as  a naturalist  and  his  impressions  of  strange  scenery 
and  savage  men.  Of  the  author  in  his  former  capacity  it  would 
be  almost  presumptuous  to  speak.  Every  page  attests  his  method 
and  his  practical  familiarity  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  tropical 
and  temperate  climes.  And  those  who  do  not  meddle  with 
zoology  will  derive  benefit  from  his  descriptions  of  places  not  yet 
invaded  by  the  tourist,  such  as  Smyth’s  Channel,  Tom  Bay, 
Lizard  Island,  and  the  Isle  des  Roches.  The  Alert  did  nothing  in 
a hurry.  Twice  she  paid  a long  visit  to  Patagonian  waters. 
If  an  anchorage  was  bad,  the  commander  very  soon  exchanged 
it  for  another.  Plenty  of  spare  time  was  found  for  dredging  and 
fishing  with  drift-nets  and  hand-lines,  for  dragging  the  tow-net 
when  the  ship  was  sailing,  and  for  making  excursions  into  regions 
rarely  trodden  except  by  Chilian  traders  and  French  adventurers. 
Then  Dr.  Coppinger  has  judiciously  compressed  his  remarks  about 
such  well-known  places  as  Sydney  and  Singapore  into  the  briefest 
space.  Two  and  a half  months  spent  at  the  latter  and  three 
months  at  the  former  place  are  got  over  in  almost  as  many  lines, 
and  there  is  no  yielding  to  the  landsman’s  snare  or  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  describe  a hurricane  in  the  Chinese  waters,  and  a white 
squall,  accompanied  by  a fall  of  snow,  in  a narrow  part  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  We  conclude  that  the  Alert  displayed  a 
good  deal  of  agility  in  rolling  with  a sea  on  the  beam ; but  the 
four  years  of  surveying  ended  without  a mishap  and  with  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  geographical  accuracy.  Again,  Dr. 
Coppinger  wisely  abstains  from  hasty  and  superficial  views  on 
politics.  Once  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  construction  of  public 
works  in  Chili ; and  on  the  subject  of  the  Fiji  Islands  we  are 
told  that  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  has  wisely  retained  old  native  laws 
and  customs  as  far  as  practicable,  and  has  confirmed  the  old  feudal 
privileges  of  such  native  chiefs  as  displayed  integrity  and  ad- 
ministrative skill.  But  it  would  be  difficult  from  these  and  a few 
other  passages  to  hit  off  the  exact  polities  of  the  author. 

From  a narrative  which  includes  such  remote  places  as  Santiago 
and  Coquimbo,  the  Seychelles,  Tahiti  and  the  Tonga  Islands,  the 
F uegian  waters  and  Torres  Straits,  we  shall  select  the  account  of 
the  two  latter  as  the  most  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
Fuegians  are  generally  as  diminutive  as  the  Patagonians  are  tall, 
and  the  former  pine  and  shiver  under  a miserable  climate  of 
mist  and  rain,  while  the  latter  enjoy  invigorating  sunshine  and  a 
clear  blue  skyn  Other  explorers  have  divided  the  Fuegians 
into  six  tribes  : but,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  they  are 
all  on  the  same  low  level  of  primitive  barbarity.  They  show 
coarse  hair,  loose  joints,  white  teeth,  and  a malignant  expres- 
sion. They  live  mainly  on  mussels  and  limpets,  varied  by  an 
occasional  otter  or  seal.  Though  the  rainfall  averages  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  inches  in  the  year,  which  is  exactly  that  of  the 
Hill  station  of  Darjeeling  in  the  Himalayas,  and  though  the 
Fuegians  seem  very  sensitive  to  cold,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
clothe  themselves  suitably  against  the  fog  and  mist.  The  women 
are  quite  ready  to  exchange  their  mantles  of  skin — their  only  pro- 
tection— for  tobacco  which  they  can  neither  chew  nor  smoke.  The 
men  have  spears  to  catch  fish  and  to  kill  seals,  and  even  axes  made 
of  scraps  of  the  metal  picked  up  from  wrecks  or  procured  by 
barter.  Once  only  did  Dr.  Coppinger  find  a stone  axehead. 
They  are  believed  to  bury  their  dead  in  holes  or  caves,  and  to  eat 
human  flesh  in  times  of  scarcity.  Of  their  treachery  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that,  without  any  provoca- 
tion, they  have  made  violent  attacks  on  unsuspecting  traders.  It 
is  fair  to  state  that  one  trihe,  the  Tekeenieas,  have  made  some 
advance  in  civilization,  constructing  conical  huts,  using  bows  and 
arrow's  and  slings,  and  making  light  canoes.  And  there  is  a 
curious  sketch  of  what  is  termed  a “ portage  ” — that  is,  a sort  of 
rough  causeway  of  timbers  intended  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
canoes  overland  from  one  channel  to  another.  With  some  trouble 
Dr.  Coppinger  managed  to  compile  a vocabulary  of  forty-nine 
words  in  the  Fuegian  tongue,  besides  the  names  of  five  children, 
one  of  which  is  seven  syllables  long,  llchabesakodotis.  It  was 
doubtless  a difficult  task  to  commit  the  Fuegiau  dialect  to 
writing,  as  the  natives  were  often  suspicious  and  grunted  or 
grimaced,  or  merely  repeated  the  gesture  or  ejaculation  of  the 
questioner ; but  we  should  have  been  glad  of  a few  pronouns  and  a 
verb  or  two.  The  vocabulary  consists  merely  of  nouns  or  names  of 
things — eye,  hair,  spear,  paddle,  and  limpet,  and  others  in  common 
use.  Names  of  actions,  called  verbs  by  grammarians,  are  fully  as 
important  as  the  parts  of  the  human  Ifame  or  the  primitive 
implements  of  a naked  and  mendacious  savage.  The  climate  of 
this  inhospitable  region  is  for  the  twelvemonth  as  unlovely  as  its 
aboi-igines.  Springtime  or  October  was  as  cold  and  ungenial  as 
the  autumn  of  March  and  April.  Mountains  were  snow-clad  at 
one  thousand  feet,  and  there  was  a constant  flow  of  vapour  froni 
the  Southern  Ocean.  Waterfowl  breed  here  in  great  numbers ; 
oyster-catchers  and  brent  geese,  and  what  are  called  the  steamer 
ducks  from  their  leaving  a track  like  that  of  a vessel  behind  them. 
All  this  moisture  is,  moreover,  favourable  to  cryptogamous  plants, 
“ferns,  mosses,  and  hepatic®  abound,  clothing  the  stems  of  dead 
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and  living  trees,  and  occupying  every  shady  nook  and  crevice.” 
The  summits  of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  are  clothed  with  brush- 
wood, and  the  sides  are  composed  of  a sod  more  or  less  compact, 
which  rests  on  “ a dense  network  of  interlacing  roots,”  and  forms 
“ a spongy  mass  of  tangled  vegetation.”  Prospects  of  improve- 
ment anywhere  in  these  Southern  regions  seem  very  vague  and 
indefinite.  The  author  talks  hopefully  of  a part  of  Western 
Patagonia  as  favourable  to  the  settler.  Coal  has  been  found  near 
Skyring  Water,  and  a Company  formed  at  Buenos  Ayres  works 
mines  there  under  the  direction  of  a French  engineer.  But  there 
were  no  customers  to  buy  the  coal,  and  though  the  seam  was  at  no 
great  depth  below  the  surface  and  the  colour  good,  it  was  not  well 
adapled  for  sea-going  vessels,  as  it  clogged  the  fires.  Some  was, 
how'ever,  bought  for  the  AleH  at  1 1.  per  ton.  A map  of  the  various 
•channels,  bays,  and  stations  of  this  part  of  the  survey  would  have 
been  a valuable  addition  to  the  letterpress,  for  ordinary  publica- 
tions give  little  or  no  assistance  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 
ves.sel. 

A considerable  time  was  spent  at  Torres  Straits,  and  the  Alert 
was  anchored  for  four  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thursday 
Island.  The  Australian  aborigines  do  not  seem  to  be  much  more 
advanced  than  the  Fuegians.  They  have  huts  made  of  a few 
boughs,  and  they  hardly  seem  to  appreciate  blankets.  They 
are,  however,  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  boomerang,  which 
the  adults  throw  with  its  concave  side  foremost  ; and  even 
children,  in  practising  with  shorter  pieces  of  stick,  can  make 
them  wheel  in  the  air  and  return  to  the  feet  of  the  thrower.  Some 
drawings  by  the  dwellers  on  Clack  Island,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  of  the  Beagle  in  1821,  were  still  in  existence.  They 
were  in  good  preservation,  and  are  exactly  what  a sharp  child  of 
six  or  eight  years  old  would  put  on  paper  as  his  idea  of  a turtle  or 
a steamer.  The  natives  of  Torres  Straits,  the  author  holds,  are 
Papuans  from  their  features.  The  use  of  the  boomerang  has  been 
acquired  from  the  Australian  aborigines.  Thursday  Island  is  the 
port  of  the  pearl-fishing  of  the  Straits,  and  the  divers  are  called 
“ Kanakas,”  this  term  including  Malays,  Fijians,  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  Polynesians.  It  is  satislactory  to  be  told  that, 
when  fitted  with  diving  dresses,  the  Kanakas  could  stay  longer 
under  water  than  w'hites ; and  there  is  a magistrate  with  a staff  of 
policemen  at  Thursday  Island  to  keep  order,  and,  we  apprehend, 
to  prevent  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  pearls  obtained  seem  poor 
in  quality  and  sell  for  a price  which  varies  from  looZ.  to  300Z.  per 
ton.  Now  and  then  a specimen  is  found  as  big  as  a hazel-nut,  but  the 
majority  are  of  the  size  of  peas  and  millet  seeds.  We  note  that, 
though  the  scene  of  the  fishery  is  within  Queensland,  the  capital 
which  works  the  industry  is  supplied  by  New  South  Wales. 
Neither  Port  Darwin  nor  Palmerston  seems  to  have  made  much 
progress.  The  former  was  founded  only  in  1872,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  gold-fields  to  which  6,000  Chinamen  have  been  attracted, 
it  would  hardly  require  a staff  of  surveyors  for  the  Land  Depart- 
ment and  a gaol.  The  Inspector  with  mounted  police,  and  a 
doctor  are  of  course  necessities.  A very  good  picture  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  part  of  Australia  fails  to  bring  out  certain  scars, 
horizontal  and  vertical,  produced  by  horrible  incisions  on  the  arms, 
■chest,  and  abdomen.  But,  in  spite  of  these  ghastly  decorations 
and  a white  stick,  like  a pipe-stem,  inserted  in  the  nose,  men  and 
women  appeared  “ cheerful,  happy,  and  contented  with  their  lot.” 

The  Seychelles,  owing  to  steam  communication  between  Aden 
and  the  Mauritius,  are  comparatively  well  known.  The  term 
“ Mascarene  Waters  ” applied  to  this  part  of  the  trip  is,  we  think, 
-derived  from  Mascarenhas,  who,  with  Cerne,  was  one  of  the  first 
•explorers  or  settlers  in  the  Isle  of  France.  For  nearly  one 
hundred  years  the  Seychelles  have  belonged  to  England,  but  most 
■of  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  early  French 
aettlers.  Mahe,  the  chief  island,  has  a population  of  more  than 
11,000,  leaving  only  3,000  for  all  the  others.  On  one  island,  that 
of  Praslin — so  called,  we  imagine,  from  a title  of  the  French 
nobility — is  found  the  double  cocoa-nut  or  coco-de-mer.  The 
•tree  is  unisexual,  and  the  reproductive  portion  of  the  male  plant 
must  be  made  to  follow  the  female  tree  if  introduced  into  other 
islands.  But  the  cocoa-nut  trade  has  been  ruined  by  a destructive 
worm,  and  the  efforts  of  settlers  are  now  more  directed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee  and  vanilla.  Bird  Island,  only  half  a mile  long 
.and  a quarter  broad,  is  the  breeding  place  of  gannets,  terns,  and 
•egrets  in  abundance,  and  their  tameness  was  quite  shocking  to  Dr. 
Coppinger.  The  Amirante  group,  near  the  mainland  of  Africa, 
■supplied  the  explorers  with  coral,  sponges,  and  some  pretty  shoot- 
■ing  in  the  shape  of  red-legged  partridges,  sea  birds,  and  domestic 
fowls  which  had  become  wild  and  evidently  resembled  the  jungle- 
.fowl  of  India.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amirante  group 
there  was  a very  precipitous  sea-bank.  In  a ship’s  length 
there  were  soundings  at  ten  to  fourteen  fathoms,  and  then  no 
■bottom  with  a hundred  fathoms  of  line.  In  several  of  these 
islands  civilization  is  represented  and  authority  maintained 
>by  two  or  three  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  ruling  patri- 
archally  a gang  of  negroes.  In  some  there  are  cocoa-nuts ; 
dn  others  plenty  of  green  turtle ; in  others,  pearls,  and  in  one  a 
•plague  of  rats  which  had  become  too  strong  for  an  enterprising 
Frenchman,  and  bid  fair  to  have  the  whole  place  to  themselves. 

Altogether  the  account  of  a long  cruise  in  which  the  claims  of 
science  had  to  be  combined  with  attention  to  order  and  discipline, 
leaves  a favourable  impression,  and  Dr.  Coppinger,  if  he  explodes 
one  or  two  old  theories,  never  gives  way  to  eager  depreciation  of 
■others  or  arrogant  self-assertion.  The  connexion  of  the  petrel 
with  a coming  storm  he  justly  treats  as  an  idle  story.  These 
I)irds  were  most  seen  in  calm  weather,  basking  in  the  sunshine  and 


feeding  on  garbage  thrown  overboard.  In  fact,  their  appearance 
as  prophets  of  evil  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  Anglo- 
Indian  belief  that  the  adjutant  bird  is  only  seen  near  military 
cantonments.  Both  the  petrel  and  the  Cape  pigeon  follow  ships 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  are  seen  in  the  moonlight,  and  can 
then  be  caught  by  line  and  book.  Cormorants  grunted  like  pigs 
near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  built  their  nests  in  trees  as  well 
as  on  ledges  of  rocks.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a clear  view  of 
the  author’s  attainments  in  zoology,  and  botany,  and  natural 
history,  except  by  selecting  out  of  many  such  notices  as  the 
following.  “ Wo  dredged,”  he  says,  “ obtaining  several  species  of 
Comatulas,  two  or  three  Asterophytons,  Starfishes,  Ophiurid.s, 
Echini  of  the  genera  Salmacis  and  Goniocidaris,  small  Ilolothu- 
rians,  many  species  of  Annelids,  two  or  three  sponges,  a great 
variety  of  handsome  Gorgonim,  Hydroids  of  the  group  Sertularia 
and  Blumularia,  Polyzoa  of  the  genera  Eschara,  Betepora,  Mijrio- 
zoum,  Cellepora,  Biflustra,  Salicornaria,  Crisia,  Strupocellaria, 
Amakia,  and  Crustaceans  of  the  genera  Myra,  Hiastemis,  Lambris, 
Alpheus,  Huenia,  and  many  others.” 


SCIENTIFIC  DIET.* 

IT  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  books  at  the  foot  of  this  article  that 
English  people  cannot  complain  of  any  lack  of  advice  upon  the 
subject  of  the  food  they  eat.  That  list,  indeed,  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  supply,  for  in  The  Science  of  Food  some  dozen  more  are 
referred  to.  Nobody  can  doubt  the  utility  of  information  concerning 
the  dietetic  value  of  different  articles  of  food,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  great  quantity  of  wisdom  which  cries  aloud  in  the  streets 
on  this  subject  is  not  disregarded.  It  occurs  to  us,  howeveiq  that 
to  the  average  man  it  will  be  difficult  to  label  in  his  mind  the  food 
which  is  nitrogenous,  or  flesh-forming,  the  food  which  is  carbo- 
naceous, or  heat-giving,  and  the  food  which  is  both  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous,  and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  in  his  memory 
the  percentages  of  the  constituents  of  each  kind.  We  can  imagine 
a thoughtful  man  poring  over  the  half-dozen  articles  of  food  on  his 
plate  at  dinner,  and  trying  to  recollect  the  component  parts  of 
each : — “ This  is  a potato  ; it  has  75  per  cent,  of  water  and  15  per 
cent,  of  starch.  Starch  is  turned  into  sugar  by  the  act  of  mastica- 
tion ; therefore  a potato,  in  reality,  is  nearly  all  water  and  sugar. 
This  is  cabbage ; it  contains  92  per  cent,  of  water  and  4 per  cent, 
of  starch;  and,  therefore,  it  also  must  be  nearly  all  sugar  and 
water.  Eau  sucr^e  may  not  be  so  very  contemptible,  after  all. 
This  is  mutton ; it  contains  44  per  cent,  of  water,  the  rest  is 
fibrin  and  albumen,  representing  22  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous 
and  14  per  cent,  of  carbonaceous  food  with  some  mineral  salts.” 
If  this  kind  of  thing  went  on  throughout  dinner,  we  fear  the  con- 
templative man  would  be  but  a dull  companion  to  his  neighbour, 
who,  if  she  is  not  learned,  will  eat  and  drink  with  a happy  con- 
tempt of  science  ; or,  in  the  alternative,  the  conversation  might  turn 
upon  percentages,  which  would,  perhaps,  be  an  improvement  upon 
some  topics  not  infrequently  discussed,  but  whether  it  were  in- 
teresting or  not  would  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  temperament 
of  the  parties.  We  have  heard  of  a certain  family  the  members  of 
which  were  very  enterprising  on  the  subject  of  fungi,  and  in  the 
habit  of  eating  many  kinds  generally  reputed  to  be  poisonous.  By 
way  of  guarding  against  accidents  they  kept  a coloured  diagram 
on  the  walls  showing  the  poisonous  and  non-poisonous  varieties. 
When  they  got  a strange  fungus  they  consulted  the  diagram,  and, 
if  it  was  in  the  likeness  of  a harmless  species,  ate  it.  Coloured 
diagrams  of  the  various  kinds  of  food,  with  tables  of  the  con- 
stituent parts,  might  be  an  agreeable  ornament  to  a dining-room, 
combining  both  art  and  science ; and  we  confess  we  do  not  see 
how  without  something  of  the  sort  the  true  dietetic  value  of  our 
dinners  can  be  brought  home  to  the  intelligence  of  ordinary 
men. 

The  order  in  which  we  have  placed  our  bocks  is  rrot  the  order 
of  merit,  or  even  alphabetical  order,  for  which  there  is  often  a 
just  preference,  but  the  order  of  date  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained ; and  of  this  order  we  trust  the  most  sensitive  author  cannot 
complain.  The  first  work.  The  Science  of  Food,  is  educational, 
with  a truly  formidable  list  of  questions  at  the  end  which  we  most 
devoutly  wish  we  were  able  to  answer.  The  man  who  could 
do  so  ought  to  be  happy  if  not  beautiful  for  ever,  for  would 
he  not  know  all  about  the  constituent  parts  of  his  body, 
and  all  about  its  nourishment?  Has  he  not  in  his  mind 
(without  diagrams)  all  the  percentages  of  everything  ? We  cannot 
conceive  that  he  could  ever  suffer  from  indigestion,  and  that  alone 
means  longlife  and  happiness.  The  general  principles  upon  which 
the  dietetic  value  of  food  is  calculated  are  the  same  in  all  the 
treatises.  Nitrogenous  food  forms  flesh  ; carbonaceous  food  gives 
heat.  Some  foods,  like  milk,  which  is  recognized  as  model  food, 
combine  both  qualities  in  about  the  proper  proportions.  We  observe 

• The  Science  of  Food.  By  L.  M.  C.  London  ; Bell  & Sons.  1883. 
Essays  on  Diet.  By  F.  W.  Newnian.  London ; Kegau  Paul,  Trench,  & 
Co.  1883. 

Number  One,  and  How  to  take  Care  of  Him.  By  J.  J.  Pope.  London: 
Allman. 

The  Food  we  Eat.  By  Dr.  Fothergill.  London  : Griffith  S:  Farran. 
Food  and  Feeding.  B^'-  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.K.C.S.  London: 
Warne  & Co.  i38o. 
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that  in  The  Science  of  Food  the  expression  “ force-producing  ” 
is  often  applied  to  foods,  and  many  are  described  as  “ flesh  and 
force-producing.”  We  believe  “ force-producing  ” is  not  an  expres- 
sion in  use  by  the  doctors,  and  the  way  in  which  the  term  is  intro- 
duced in  this  book  tends  a little  to  confusion  of  ideas,  for  it 
is  not  quite  easy  to  make  out  what  is  meant  by  it.  This  little 
manual,  however,  is  very  useful ; it  gives  almost  all  the  necessary 
information  in  a small  compass.  It  is  modest  and  not  controver- 
sial ; it  quotes  the  best  authorities  for  almost  all  the  propositions 
it  puts  forward,  and  gives  some  excellent  practical  advice  about 
the  choice  of  flesh,  fish,  and  game  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  elsewhere. 

Essays  on  Diet  consists  of  lectures  on  vegetarianism,  a subject 
which  is  made  to  include  not  only  fond  but  economies.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  controversial  matter  in  this  book,  a great  deal  that 
may  be  true,  a great  deal  that  it  is  very  useful  to  know,  but,  in 
truth,  advocating  an  entirely  vegetarian  diet  for  all  mankind  in  these 
days  is  but  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  very  desirable  to  know 
that  certain  vegetable  foods,  or  combinations  of  vegetable  foods, 
contain  as  much  strength-producing  material  as  beef  or  mutton 
at  half  the  cost,  and  the  sooner  and  the  oftener  this  is  preached 
into  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  the  better ; but  the  author 
goes  very  far  afield  when,  iu  a collection  of  Essays  on  Diet,  he 
treats  ot  the  land  tenure  of  England.  One  of  his  arguments  is 
that  the  demand  for  meat  enhances  its  price.  This  encourages 
landowners  and  farmers  to  graze  cattle  instead  of  to  grow  corn, 
thereby  reducing  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour  and  driving 
the  labourers  into  increasing  the  already  too  dense  population  of 
the  town.  He  also  argues  that  there  is  ereat  waste  in  the  process 
of  turning  land  occupied  iu  the  growth  of  cereals  into  grazing 
land,  for  the  cereals  would  support  three  times  as  many  people  as 
the  cattle ; and  he  states  that  the  quantity  of  meal  used  iu  Cin- 
cinnati to  feed  pigs  w'ould  have  gone  four  times  as  far  in  feeding 
mairkind. 

To  discuss  such  subjects  as  these  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article  ; but  there  is  one  inherent  weakness  in  the  creed  of 
vegetarians,  and  that  is  that  they  cannot  get  on  without  animal 
food — namely,  milk  and  eggs.  Of  course  the  fact  stares  vege- 
tarians in  the  face  that  nature  has  provided  animal  food  for  all 
young  mammals,  and  that  is  a very  awkward  and  untoward  fact. 
Vegetarians,  however,  in  the  face  of  it,  have  thought  it  wise  to 
include  milk  as  an  article  of  vegetarian  diet.  But  milk  cannot  be 
got  without  cows,  and  as  the  consumption  of  milk  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase,  and  is  said  as  a matter  of  fact  to  increase, 
where  little  or  no  other  animal  food  is  taken,  the  number  of  cows 
must  be  expected  to  increase  under  a vegetarian  regime,  but  then 
there  must  also  be  calves,  and  these  calves  will  grow  up  and 
become  cows,  and  even  bulls,  and  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe  in  time  if  they  are  not  killed  ; but  one  of  the  great  argu- 
ments for  vegetarianism  is  the  cruelty  of  killing  animals.  Nobody, 
of  course,  desires  that  any  animal  shall  be  killed,  but  with  the 
minimum  of  cruelty ; but  it  would  seem  that  if  the  vegetarian 
yields  on  the  subject  of  milk,  he  must  also  yield  on  the  subject 
of  killing  animals,  and  if  animals  must  be  killed,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  they  should  not  be  eaten,  seeing  that  there  is  no  doubt  they 
make  excellent  food.  Milk,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
vegetarian’s  stumbling-block,  and  until  he  throws  milk  overboard 
vegetarianism  has  little  in  it  but  a name.  Mr.  Newman  seems  to 
be  aware  of  this  to  some  extent,  for  he  says  several  times  that  he 
is  careful  not  to  increase  his  consumption  of  milk. 

Whether  food-books  will  ever  have  any  efl'ect  in  changing  the 
diet  of  the  people  we  doubt.  Old  habits  and  traditions  have  to 
be  uprooted ; the  substitution  of  vegetable  food  for  meat  will 
take  thought  in  making  the  proper  combinations,  time  and  trouble 
in  procuring  the  vegetables,  and  good  cooking  to  make  the  food 
palatable.  In  all  classes  of  life  in  England  women  are  the 
purveyors  and  generally  they  are  the  preparers  of  food.  Can  any- 
thing more  hopeless  be  imagined  than  to  get  the  average  woman 
to  apply  her  mind  to  the  question  whether  any  particular 
food  is  nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous  ? or  in  what  seasons  and 
in  what  constitutions  the  one  should  preponderate  over  the 
other  ? The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  however  much  we  may 
know  about  the  scientific  value  of  food  as  a nutritive  agent,  the 
circumstances  in  each  individual  case  differ  so  much  that  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Healthy  stout  people  require  one 
kind  of  diet,  healthy  thin  people  another,  gouty  people  another, 
consumptive  people  another,  and  so  on  through  all  the  different 
kinds  of  constitutions ; and  then  again  there  are  variations  of 
climate,  of  time  of  life,  and  of  avocation  to  be  considered.  Well- 
to-do  people  who  can  afford  a doctor  can  generally  get  useful 
rules  laid  down  for  their  feeding  if  they  find  the  proper  kind  of 
doctor,  but  doctors  are  often  incapable  of  giving  the  best  advice 
about  food  ; and  if  they  are  capable  they  often  refrain  from  doing 
so  from  the  hopelessness  of  getting  their  patients  to  conform  to 
it,  even  if  their  means  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  poor  being  able  to  adjust  their  diet  to  their  constitutions. 
We  fear  that  on  the  majority  of  manlrind  food-books  are  thrown 
awa}',  and  that  their  effect  on  the  minority  will  hardly  be  found 
appreciable  in  practice.  The  best  way  undoubtedly  of  infusing 
dietetic  truths  into  the  minds  of  the  people  is  to  make  dietetic 
science  a part  of  their  education  b}'  the  introduction  of  such  books 
as  The  Science  of  Food  into  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools. 
On  the  great  subject  of  alcohol  the  doctors  are  on  the  side  of  total 
abstinence,  but  do  not  commit  themselves  to  it  as  a principle  of 
universal  application.  Dr,  Fothergill  admits  the  value  of  stimu- 
lants, Mr,  Pope  is  so  apt  to  be  jocose  that  it  is  difficult  some- 


times to  know  when  he  means  to  be  serious.  He  says  of  alcohol 
(P-  75) 

I fear  I have  but  little  to  say  in  its  favour  even  as  a medicine,  and'  still 
less  as  an  article  of  daily  consumption.  The  widespread  habit  of  taking  in- 
toxicating liquors  merely  proves  that  they  are  pleasant,  not  by  any  means 
necessities,  for  whole  nations  use  no  alcohol  or  substitute. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  expresses  himself  thus  (p.  98)  : — 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  habitual  use  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  is  a dietetic 
error,  say,  for  nineteen  persons  out  of  twenty.  In  other  words,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  at  any  age  or  of  either  sex,  will  enjoy  better  health 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  will  live  longer,  without  any  alcoholic  drinks 
whatever,  than  with  habitual  indulgence  in  their  use,  even  although  such 
use  he  what  is  popularly  understood  as  moderate.  But  I do  not  aver  that 
any  particular  harm  results  from  the  habit  of  now  and  then  enjoying  a 
glass  of  really  fine  pure  wine — and,  rare  as  this  is,  I do  not  think  any  other 
is  worth  consuming — just  as  one  may  occasionally  enjoy  a particularly 
choice  dish  ; neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  perhaps,  being  sufficiently 
innocuous  or  digestible  for  frequent,  much  less  for  habitual,  use.  Then  I 
frankfv  admit  that  there  are  some  persons — in  the  aggregate  not  a few — 
who  may  take  small  quantities  of  genuine  light  wine  or  beer  with  very 
little,  if  an}',  appreciable  injury.  For  these  persons  such  drinks  may  be 
put  in  the  category  of  luxuries,  permissible  within  certain  limits  or  con- 
ditions ; and  of  such  luxuries  let  tobacco-smoking  be  another  example.  No 
one,  probably,  is  any  better  for  tobacco  ; and  some  people  are  undoubtedly 
injured  by  it ; while  others  find  it  absolutely  poisonous,  and  cannot  inhale 
even  a small  quantity  of  the  smoke  without  instantly  feeling  sick  or  ill 
and  some  few  indulge  in  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  all  their  lives  without 
any  evil  effects,  at  all  events  which  are  perceptible  to  themselves  or  to 
others. 

Nothing  could  he  more  clearly  put  than  this  opinion,  and  Sir  H, 
Thompson’s  authority  is  undisputed  ; but  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
writing  for  a class  which  can  afford  genuine  light  wine  or  beer. 
But  the  question  of  intoxicants  is  principally  important  in  relation 
to  the  great  working  population  ; and  the  difficulty  in  their  case 
is  to  satisfy  the  almost  universal  craving  without  injury  to  life, 
Mr.  Pope  appears  to  deny  that  alcohol  is  a stimulant ; he  classes 
it  as  a narcotic.  Mrs.  Buckton  speaks  of  “ spirits,”  and  is  eloquent 
as  to  their  evil  effects.  She  quotes  as  a terrible  example  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Quentin,  the  process  of 
digestion  in  whose  stomach  is  said  to  have  been  observed  for  several 
years  through  a hole  in  his  body  made  by  a bullet.  It  appears 
that  directly  Alexis  took  brandy  or  other  spirits  the  beautiful  pink 
membrane  lining  his  stomach  became  very  red,  and  when  spirits 
had  been  taken  for  a few  days  sore  boils  appeared.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  there  is  anything  beautiful  in  the  inside  of  *an  organ 
which  is  so  often  the  subject  of  maltreatment;  but  whether  a 
pink  or  a red  membrane  is  the  most  beautiful  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  taste.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  confusing  to  class  wines  and 
beer  as  alcohol ; they  contain,  no  doubt,  a certain  amount  of  alcohol, 
which,  when  separated,  differs  in  no  respect  from  pure  alcohol.  But 
in  wines  and  beer  alcohol  is  in  combination  with  acids  and  other 
ingredients  which  may  materially  affect  its  action.  It  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  take  a pint  of  beer  or  a pint  of  claret,  as  it  is  to  take  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  them  separately.  The  subject  of 
alcohol  or  intoxicants  or  stimulants,  by  whatever  name  the  thing 
may  be  called,  is  a very  difficult  one,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  after  the  manner  of  teetotallers,  by  calling  alcohol  a 
poison.  It  is  only  a poison  in  large  quantities,  and  then  a slow 
one;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  mankind  if  it  were  more 
speedy  in  its  operation.  Nothing  is  gained  by  stating  what 
is  so  much  opposed  to  general  experience  as  that  stimulants  cer- 
tainly kill  or  even  shorten  life.  Thousands  of  people  take  a large 
quantity,  in  the  shape  of  wine  or  beer,  every  day,  and  live  to  a 
healthy  old  age.  Many  get  drunk  every  day  for  years.  The 
records  of  many  a police-court  would  show  that  habitual  drunken- 
ness does  not  necessarily  kill  people ; they  live  to  be  a nuisance 
and  a disgrace  much  too  long.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  probably 
puts  the  matter  in  its  proper  light  when  he  says  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  would  have  better  health  and  would  live 
longer  without  any  alcoholic  drinks ; but  to  class  the  drinkers  of 
wine,  beer,  and  spirits  together  as  consumers  of  alcoholic  poison  is  a 
most  pernicious  exaggeration.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
tobacco.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson  may  be 
right  in  saying  that  no  one  is  any  the  better  for  tobacco 
but  smoking  is  now  well-nigh  universal  in  men  of  all  grades,  and 
there  is  probably  hardly  anything  which  would  arouse  the  artisan 
to  a sense  of  wrong  so  much  as  any  interference  with  his  pipe. 
Nobody  doubts  for  a moment  the  baneful  effect  of  any  liquid  con- 
taining alcohol,  except  in  moderation,  or  that  smoking  in  excess 
affects  the  nervous  system  and  weakens  the  heart;  but  we  urge 
that  it  has  never  been  proved  that  moderate  drinking  or  smoking 
shortens  life,  while  both  add  to  its  comfort;  and  that  public 
writing  or  speaking  which  takes  the  contrary  for  granted  is  mis- 
chievous as  an  exaggeration  which  tends  to  weaken  the  arguments 
for  moderation.  What  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  is  to  in- 
duce people  to  get  through  life  with  no  more  drinking  or  smoking 
or  other  mere  indulgence  than  is  compatible  with  health.  Some 
words  addressed  to  the  working  classes  by  some  one  in  whom  they 
put  faith,  and  who  would  put  the  known  effects  of  food  and  drink 
before  them  with  the  weight  of  knowledge  and  without  fanaticism 
or  prejudice,  might  induce  them  to  take  a rational  view  of 
questions  which  they  now  feel  themselves  hopelessly  unable  to 
solve  —partly  from  want  of  information,  and  partly  from  the  dis- 
cordant counsels  poured  upon  them  by  persons  prejudiced  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS.* 

There  is  a story  current  in  bibliographical  circles  to  the 
effect  that  a well-known  scholar  while  staying  at  an  hotel 
in  Lausanne  came  upon  an  uninteresting-looking  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  his  host.  It  was  not 
particularly  old ; it  was  illustrated,  but  undated,  and  there  was 
nothing  about  it  which  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  an 
ordinary  man.  But  the  scholar  in  question  happened  to  be  a 
Shakspeare  student,  and  it  struck  him  that  he  had  never  seen  this 
edition  before.  He  was  almost  ashamed  of  feeling  any  curiosity 
about  a book  so  commonplace,  but  he  persuaded  himself  to  take 
a note  of  the  edition,  and  in  the  process  of  time  he  looked  into 
the  question  of  its  bibliography.  He  could  meet  with  no  account 
of  it  anywhere ; its  existence  seemed  to  be  utterly  unknown,  and 
at  last  the  hotel-keeper  at  Lausanne  was  persuaded  to  part  with 
it.  Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  this  humdrum  illustrated 
Shakspeare  now  reposes  in  a case  in  the  British  Museum,  sump- 
tuously bound  by  Bedford,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  an  object  of 
desire,  but  simply  because  to  this  day  no  other  copy  of  this 
particular  edition  has  been  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
Without  doubt  not  a few  cheap  editions  of  our  classics  have  run 
through  their  little  day,  and  gone  in  a mass  to  the  waste-paper 
basket,  at  all  events  in  the  years  that  preceded  the  present  system 
of  preservation,  when  even  each  month’s  Bradshaw  enters  into  its 
lasting  rest  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum. 

We  do  not  anticipate  such  a fate  for  the  new  Scottish 
Shakspeare,  an  edition  de  luxe  which  treads  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  pretty  Parchment  Library  Shakspeare.  It  appears  in  eight 
octavo  volumes,  in  an  issue  strictly  limited  to  550  copies,  and  in 
all  the  luxury  of  thick  paper  and  wide  edges.  It  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  volumes  will  not  open  easily  without  a fatal 
strain  to  the  binding ; but  this  is  almost  its  only  fault.  The  text 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  first  edition,  which  is  somewhat  am- 
biguous, and  in  most  cases  incorrect.  We  soon  find  that  what  is 
meant  is  the  folio  of  1623.  We  are  sorry  that  no  publisher  of  a 
luxurious  ’Shakspeare  thinks  of  giving  us  facsimiles,  or  copies,  of 
the  original  title-pages  of  such  plays  as  still- exist  in  quarto.  This 
has  already  been  done  by  the  house  of  Lemerre  in  its  charming 
little  Moliere,  but  would  possess  still  more  interest  in  the  case  of 
Shakspeare.  The  text  is  given  without  revision,  except  that  some 
antiquated  shapes  of  letters  and  certain  contractions  have  been 
dropped.  The  first  volume  contains  a reduction  of  that  grim, 
and  indeed  incredible,  head  which  is  known  as  the  Droeshout 
Shakspeare,  and  of  course  retains  the  preface  by  Heminge  and 
Condell,  and  the  commendatory  verses  by  Ben  Jonson,  Holland, 
and  Digges,  which  are  commonly  omitted  in  editions  of  the  poet, 
but  which  possess  not  a little  interest  as  documents.  The  modern 
illustrations  to  the  reprint  consist  of  etchings,  one  to  each  drama, 
from  the  designs  of  the  French  painter,  Charles  Henri  Pille.  M. 
Pille,  who  is  a pupil  of  M.  Felix  Barrias,  is  a young  artist  who 
has  been  trained  in  a sound  historical  school,  and  whose  work  is 
careful  and  thorough.  He  first  won  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  historical  subjects ; and  although  we 
cannot  assert  that  the  present  designs  were  of  that  kind,  they 
bear  every  mark  of  being  so.  They  have  been  translated,  whether 
from  pen-and-ink  or  from  colour,  by  M.  Louis  Monzies,  an  etcher 
of  about  the  same  standing  as  M.  Pille,  who  has  evidently  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  drawings  with  great  intelligence. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  Mr.  Paterson  shonld  have  gone  to 
France  for  work  of  this  kind.  We ’doubt  if  he  could  have  got  it 
done  so  well  in  England.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  possess  masterly 
etchers,  men  capable  of  far  higher  work  than  this ; but,  as  a rule, 
the  English  artists  in  this  kind  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  bend 
their  talent  to  the  business  of  miniature  illustration.  In  Paris 
men  like  Laguillermie  and  Lalauze  have  taken  up  this  branch  of 
work,  and  have  made  a practical  as  well  as  a charming  thing  of 
it,  the  Gallic  sprightliness  and  refinement  carrying  them  through 
difficulties  in  which  our  native  artists  would  lose  heart  and 
sink.  In  this  matter  of  a Shakspeare,  we  can  imagine  that 
Mr.  Robert  Macbeth  might  give  a vigorous  rendering  of  The 
Taming  of  tie  Shrew  or  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ; but  our 
imagination  fails  us  in  conceiving  what  he  would  do  with  A Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  or  Cymbeline.  He  would  not  be  capable 
of  going  through  the  entire  works  of  Shakspeare  ; and  yet  he  is 
certainly  the  most  competent  figure-etcher  we  now  possess.  But 
in  Paris  there  are  a dozen  men  who  could  do  this  without  dis- 
credit; and  here  we  see  MM.  Pille  and  Monzies  quietly  going 
through  the  whole  series — without  any  very  brilliant  success,  it  is 
true,  but  without  a single  failure.  They  are  workmanlike  and 
skilful;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  have  produced  an  excellent  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  which  we  recommend  to  all  lovers  of  handsome 
books.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  widely  prized ; and  we  have  no 
fear  that  a unique  copy  of  it  will  ever  be  discovered  at  Tobolsk 
or  Tangiers,  and  need  to  be  secured  for  the  national  collection. 

The  volume  of  Scottish  Pictures  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  is  said  to  be  illustrated  “ by  eminent  artists  ” ; but  these 
eminent  artists  are  not  named,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  index. 
The  extremely  unsatisfactory  woodcut  of  Gairloch,  which  forms 
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the  frontispiece,  does  well  to  conceal  its  shame  under  a complete 
anonymity ; but  some  of  the  other  plates  are  very  good  in  their  way. 
Some  seem  to  be  from  the  too  facile  pencil  of  Mr.  McWhirter, 
and  others  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  action  of  that  eminent  artist 
the  sun.  An  engraved  photograph,  unless  very  skilfully  treated,  is 
apt  to  look  odd  and  awkward  among  a group  of  cuts  from  draw- 
ings. The  startling  realism  of  “The  Giant’s  Leg,  Noss,”  on  p.  203, 
should  not  have  been  confronted  with  the  pastoral  feebleness  of 
the  “ Lerwick,”  on  p.  202.  Some  of  the  Sutherlandshire  views, 
on  the  contrary,  though  plainly  from  photographs,  are  very  satis- 
factory. That  of  Suilven,  on  p.  190,  really  gives  something  of  the 
charm  of  that  vast  isolated  crag  as  it  soars  out  of  the  flat  mosses 
of  Assynt.  “Old  Aberdeen,”  on  p.  168,  looks  more  like  a view 
of  Damascus  in  some  old-fashioned  book  of  travels  in  Palestine 
than  the  reality ; and  in  a view  of  the  glorious  fragments  of  Elgin 
we  might  have  been  spared  the  young  artist  in  a kilt,  who  is 
sketching  and  making  love  to  a lady  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
We  should  like  to  offer  up  these  young  persons  to  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch.  These  illustrations  are  singularly  unequal  in  merit, 
and  we  are  inclined,  after  all,  to  think  those  best  which  are  most 
obviously  taken  from  photographs.  An  exception  is  the  “ Wind- 
ings of  the  Forth,”  by  the  late  Sam  Bough,  which  would  have 
formed  a happy  and  appropriate  frontispiece.  It  is  noticeable 
that,  except  in  cases  where  a very  startling  feature  of  the  scenery 
fills  the  background,  it  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  landscape 
views  of  this  kind.  Of  course  the  Bass  Rock  is  an  object  which 
cannot  be  belied ; even  the  man  who  took  the  painting  of  a cow 
for  that  of  a ship  might  be  expected  to  greet  an  old  friend  of  such 
startling  form  as  this.  But  the  views  of  lochs  and  braes  are  hard  to 
identify,  and  in  the  book  before  us  we  found  ourselves  gazing  at  the 
picture  of  “ Rumbling  Bridge,”  on  p.  155,  without  a gleam  of  recog- 
nition, although  we  are  as  familiar  with  the  banks  of  Devon  as 
the  Mad  Maid  herself.  The  fact  is  that  our  native  illustrators, 
especially  in  landscape,  still  think  that  they  can  beautify  the  world 
and  improve  the  face  of  nature,  and  in  introducing  their  con- 
ventional graces  they  remove  the  very  impression  of  reality. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  American  style  of  illus- 
tration which  is  now  in  fashion  is  the  best  which  can  be  devised 
for  all  kinds  of  subjects.  In  figure  compositions,  for  instance,  it 
rarely  affords  scope  for  the  purest  draughtsmanship.  But  in  render- 
ing scenery,  and  especially  the  peculiar  scenery  of  which  Scotland 
presents  us  with  as  fine  examples  as  the  world  possesses,  the 
American  manner  seems  to  us  the  best.  Here  drawing  is  less 
essential  than  tone,  and  the  gradations  of  atmospheric  effect  are  of 
the  first  order  of  importance.  Instead  of  the  crude  and  unnatural 
sketches  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  should  like  to  see  what  Mr. 
Parrish  or  the  Morans  would  make  of  the  solemn  shades  of  Loch 
Coruisk,  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  drawn  in  rose-colour  against  an  amber 
sky,  of  the  wreaths  of  vapour  ascending  and  descending  the  peaks  of 
theCuchuUins,  or  of  the  long  melancholy  lines  of  a Ross-shire  moss. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  vague  melancholy  and  delicate  loveli- 
ness of  Scotch  scenery  would  impel  the  artists  of  this  school  to 
great  successes.  It  is  extremely  curious  that  the  dry  dazzling  light 
of  the  State  of  New  York  should  have  produced  a group  of  artists 
who,  more  than  any  other — more  even  than  the  latest  school  of  the 
Hague — love  to  represent  refined  and  fleeting  atmospheric  impres- 
sions, notes  of  mist  and  shadow  and  watery  light. 

The  third  volume  on  our  list  is  an  edition  of  Ivanhoe,  which 
comes  to  us  with  the  imprint  of  London  and  New  York,  but  is 
illustrated  by  four  French  artists  of  quite  a fourth- rate  order.  Of 
one  of  these,  M.  Riou,  many  Englishmen  may  never  have  heard ; of 
the  rest,  M.  Frederic  Lix  is  an  Alsatian  of  some  little  repute  ; and 
the  others,  M.  Adrien  Marie  and  M.  Henri  Scott,  are  just  known  to 
frequenters  of  French  picture-galleries,  and  that  is  all.  The  pro- 
ductions of  these  four  pencils  are  not  in  themselves  very  interest- 
ing. M.  Lix,  who  is  the  best-known  of  the  quartett,  comes  ont 
the  worst ; his  figure  compositions  are  very  poor  and  insipid. 
M.  Marie  is  much  better ; his  “ Discovery  of  the  Knight  of 
Ivanhoe,”  on  p.  150,  is  neatly  drawn,  original,  and  vivacious  in  ex- 
pression, and  his  “ Rebecca  and  Rowena,”  on  p.  213,  is  exceedingly 
pretty.  M.  Scott  has  adopted,  with  somewhat  less  success,  the 
same  light  and  effective  manner  ; M.-  Riou,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
too  ambitious,  and  seems  desirous  of  competing  with  Dor6  in  the 
field  of  romance.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  illus- 
trations of  this  edition  of  Ivanhoe  are  in  any  way  remarkable,  nor 
excuse  the  publishers  for  having  gone  across  the  Channel  in  search 
of  them.  We  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  study  too  carefully 
the  results  of  first-rate  foreign  training  in  artists  of  the  highest 
genius ; but  there  is  at  the  present  day  a great  deal  too  much 
patronage  of  mediocre  foreign  art  in  England  and  America,  merely 
on  the  ground  that  everything  French  must  be  admirable.  But 
this  is  a mistake ; the  compositions  of  M.  Fr^d^ric  Lix  are  not 
admirable. 


DR.  EDITH  ROMNEY.* 

IN  reviewing  a novel  that  is  published  anonymously,  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  critic  is  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  sex  of 
the  author.  We  had  not  to  read  much  of  the  book  before  us  in 
order  to  do  this.  On  the  third  page  there  is  a description  of 
two  gentlemen  sitting  together  after  dinner.  One  of  them  “ re- 
moved his  cigar  from  his  lips,  deliberately  and  with  epicurean 


* Dr.  Edith  Romney.  A Novel.  3 vols.  London  : Richard  Bentley 
& Son.  1883. 
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enjoyment  disposed  of  a glass  of  port,  replaced  his  cigar,”  and 
presently  “ poured  himself  out  another  glass  of  wine.”  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  further  removed  from  epicurean 
enjoyment  than  alternately  drinking  port  and  smoking  a cigar ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  a man  would  dare  to  shock  his  readers 
in  his  opening  pages  by  suggesting  anything  so  inconceivably 
nasty.  After  satisfying  ourselves  that  the  book  was  the  work 
of  a lady,  we  were  astonished  to  find  it  full  of  language  of 
which  ladies  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant ; hut  we  got  over  this 
difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  novel  was  the  joint  work  of  a lady 
and  a man.  We  supposed  that  the  lady  had  written  the  story 
and  the  man  the  swearing ; and  that,  just  as  books  may  he  adver- 
tised as  “By  A , illustrations  by  B ,”  so  Dr.  Edith  Romney 

might  have  been  described  as  “By  Miss  Dash,  oaths  by  Mr.  Blank.” 
Authors  should  not  allow  their  books  to  be  over-illustrated,  and 
lady  novelists  should  caution  those  whom  they  employ  to  do  their 
swearing  to  be  moderate.  The  usual  way  of  expressing  bad  lan- 
guage in  polite  literature  is  to  place  a between  the  first  and 

last  letters  of  the  objectionable  words  ; but  in  the  book  that  we 
are  noticing  the  oaths  are  given  in  full.  Here  and  there  we  meet 

with  a , without  any  letter  prefixed  to  denote  its  meaning — 

the  author  probably  imagines  that  it  may  be  a gratification  to 
some  people  to  supply  their  own  expletives — but,  as  a rule,  the 
swearing  is  given  in  all  its  richness.  There  are  many  ways  of 
filling  a three-volume  novel,  but  the  use  of  perpetual  coarse  lan- 
guage is  rather  an  exceptional  one  ; yet  if  all  the  blasphemy  were 
to  be  subtracted  from  Dr.  Edith  Romney,  the  bulk  of  that  work 
would  be  considerably  reduced. 

Next  to  the  swearing,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  constant  misplacement  of  the  letter  h.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  funny  in  the  abuse  of  this  letter,  and  even  if  there 
were,  a too  frequent  repetition  of  the  joke  would  be  wearying ; 
but  here  it  occurs  on  page  after  page.  A Mr.  Chutterworth  is  the 
principal  aggressor.  We  wish  the  author  had  told  us  at  starting 
that  this  man  habitually  misplaced  his  h’s,  and  had  left  us  to 
imagine  the  rest.  To  overload  a novel  with  any  provincialism  is 
a questionable  policy  ; but  to  cram  a book  with  paragraph  after 
paragraph  of  distorted  aspirates  is  simply  to  worry  the  reader 
beyond  endurance.  Then  if  this  sort  of  thing  must  needs  be  done 
at  all,  it  should  be  done  well — bad  as  it  is  at  best,  it  should  be 
good  of  its  kind — consequently  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  making 
the  characters  in  a novel  abuse  their  aspirates  in  an  impossible 
manner.  There  are  certain  misplacements  of  the  letter  h which 
are  easily  accounted  for.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Chutterworth  is  made 
to  say,  “We  want  a strong  man's  ’and  on  the  medical  ’elm  of  a 
flourishing  town  like  Wanningster,”  we  can  understand  his  mis- 
takes ; but  there  can  be  no  reason  for  his  talking  about  “ a nice 
h’amusement,”  or  “ my  h’astonishment.” 

Reviewers  so  usually  condemn  novels  for  being  spun  out,  that 
we  pass  over  that  fault  when  possible.  We  expect  to  find  every 
three-volume  novel  amply  padded,  and  we  lay  the  blame  of  this 
padding  rather  on  the  publisher  than  on  the  author ; but  some- 
times a novel  is  so  much  more  of  a wind-bag  than  its  fellows, 
that  its  windiness  demands  special  notice.  Dr.  Edith  Romney 
is  a case  in  point.  It  is  full  of  tedious  and  aimless  details.  Con- 
versation succeeds  conversation  about  matters  of  no  interest,  and 
the  general  level  of  the  small-talk  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  semi-detached  villas  in  the  suburbs  of  a fifth-class  provincial 
town.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a book  containing 
so  much  tittle-tattle  and  petty  gossip.  Denuded  of  all  padding, 
the  story  is  short,  although  the  novel  is  long.  A lady-doctor 
goes  to  a country  town  and  takes  away  the  patients  from  the 
oldest  practitioner.  In  a fit  of  jealousy  the  oldest  practitioner 
gives  up  his  practice  to  a handsome  and  attractive  friend,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may,  in  turn,  take  away  the  patients  from  the  lady- 
doctor.  This  the  attractive  friend  succeeds  in  doing,  but  he 
eventually  falls  in  love  with  the  lady-doctor,  and  asks  her  to  marry 
him.  Two  “side  couples”  also  get  married  in  the  course  of  the 
story.  The  sympathies  of  the  author  are  evidently  with  the  lady- 
doctor-— Dr.  Edith  Romney.  Young,  beautiful,  graceful,  good,  and 
attractive,  Dr.  Edith  is  represented  as  a model  heroine,  healing  the 
sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  and  bearing  the  sneers  and  the 
slanders  of  jealous  men  with  the  spirit  of  a martyr.  Her  rival, 
the  he-doctor,  is.  also  beautiful,  young,  and  attractive.  This  is 
the  way  the  pair  spend  a Sunday  morning  while  other  people  are 
at  church : — 

Edith  hurried  across  the  field.  A necessity  was  upon  her  to  cut  the  in- 
terview short ; her  failing  strength  warned  her  she  could  bear  no  more. 

Near  the  gate  Fane  stopped.  “ Grant  me  one  boon,”  he  said.  “ Let  me 
kiss  you  once.” 

They  were  hidden  in  a corner  of  the  field  by  the  tall  bushy  hedges.  Edith 
mutely  lifted  her  white  face. 

Fane  put  his  arms  round  her,  and  pressed  more  than  one  lingering  kiss 
upon  her  lips. 

At  the  time  that  this  kissing  was  going  on  between  the  two 
doctors,  the  male  doctor  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a lay-lady, 
a fact  of  which  the  female  doctor  was  fully  aware.  The  wooing 
and  cooing  of  the  doctors  occupy  about  half  a volume.  There  is 
a rapturous  scene  in  a garden.  The  male  “ bent  his  lofty  head  ” 
and  “ stopped  short,”  for  “ at  the  end  of  the  vista  of  green  ” he 
saw  the  female.  The  lady-doctor’s  “ tall  slender  figure,  in  its 
soft  white  dress,  over  which  wavered  flecked  sunshine  and  shade. 
Was  thrown  slightly  back,  as,  with  upturned  face  of  rapt  enjoy- 
listened  to  a blackbird.”  Presently  came  a distraction. 

ohe  heard  his  step,  and  brought  her  eyes  from  the  tall  tree  almost 
overhead.”  After  performing  this  curious  feat,  she  also  stopped  short. 


or  rather  “ she  paused.”  We  supposed  that  she  had  been  already 
pausing  while  she  listened  with  rapt  enjoyment  to  the  blackbird. 
She  did  not  bring  down  her  eyes  from  the  top  of  the  tree  for  nothing. 
“ Their  eyes  met.  Neither  knew  which  pair  sank  first.”  This  is 
deeply  touching,  but  the  climax  is  reached  when  the  medical 
Adam  and  Eve  arrive  at  a gooseberry-bush — a “ fertile  ” goose- 
berry-bush. In  this  gooseb  srry-bush  their  hands  touched  each 
other — “ touched  and  thrilled.”  There  was  a short  silence  ” — 
probably  their  mouths  were  too  full  to  speak — “ but  there  was  no- 
awkwardness  in  the  pause,  for  perhaps  neither  was  quite  aware  of 
it,”  which,  may  we  be  permitted  to  add,  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut.  No  kissing  is  recorded  on  this  occasion. 
At  another  meeting  the  she-doctor  was  the  first  to  stop  short. 
“ She  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the  lane,  startled  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  ruthless  sweeping  away  of  her  exultation  of  mood  by 
the  sight  of”  the  he-doctor,  and  “ at  the  sudden  commotion  of 
revolt  against  the  necessity  of  renunciation.  Her  heart  leapt  to  him, 
and  throbbed  with  overwhelming,  subduing  feeling ; a moment’s 
fear  of  the  force  and  passion  of  his  [sic]  came  over  her,”  &c.  But 
Dr.  Romney  is  not  the  only  lady  with  an  eccentric  heart.  Mrs. 
Ardley’s  “ heart  sank  flutteringly.”  Worse  still,  the  same  person, 
in  another  place,  “ uttered  a grunt  of  laughter.” 

The  character  of  Dr.  Fullagher,  the  old  practitioner  who  loses 
his  patients  after  the  advent  of  the  lady-doctor,  is  well  drawn. 
His  language  is  not  always  refined,  but  he  is  amusing.  He 
is  a woman-hater  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  as  such  he 
makes  a good  set-off  to  the  lady-doctor.  He  was  the  man  whn 
drank  the  port  and  smoked  the  cigar ; but,  beyond  this  one  glaring 
offence,  we  have  no  great  fault  to  find  with  him.  His  manner  of 
expressing  himself  was  a little  too  forcible.  The  following 
example  is  a fair  specimen  of  his  usual  style.  He  had  been 
attending  a costermonger’s  wife,  who  was  suffering  from  the  effects- 
of  a beating  from  her  husband,  and  he  described  his  attempts  at 
consoling  her  as  follows 

Good  Lord,  woman,’  said  I,  ‘what  in  the  name  of  all  Bedlam  made 
you  marry  that  drunken  villain  ? ’ And  what  do  you  suppose  she  said  ? 

“ God  knows,”  said  Fane. 

“ ‘ Oh,  doctor,’  sa}'s  she,  ‘ he  had  such  wheedling  ways.’  ‘ Wheedling 
ways  be  damned,’  said  1.  ‘ If  he  doesn’t  get  rid  of  them  pretty  soon  he’ll 
wheedle  you  into  your  grave.’  ” 

There  is  a description  of  the  accidental  invasion  of  the  old 
doctor’s  garden  by  a young  and  beautiful  lady,  which  is  as  good  as 
anything  in  the  book ; and  the  account  of  the  care  with  which 
the  old  curmudgeon  nursed  the  lady-doctor  when  she  was  dan- 
gerously ill  is  decidedly  forcible.  Like  many  professed  women- 
haters,  he  could  be  very  kind  to  women  when  he  chose.  Rude  as- 
he  often  was  to  women,  he  could  be  even  ruder  to  men.  Mr.. 
Chutterworth  tells  some  friends  that  he  called  on  the  doctor  one 
morning,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  his  pet  birds.  “ When 
I said,  ‘ Good  morning,  doctor,’  as  well  as  I could  for  the  row,  he 
scowls  at  me  and  says,  ‘ Don’t  bellow  like  a bull,  man,  you’ll 
frighten  the  birds.’  ‘ Oh,  damn  the  birds,  they  frighten  me,’  says 
I.  ‘ I’d  rather  see  you  damned,’  he  said,”  and  so  on.  The  account 
of  a dinner-party,  at  which  the  above  remark  was  made,  occupies 
forty-seven  pages.  It  is  exceedingly  tedious,  and  terribly  vulgar. 
The  party  takes  place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Chutterworth  him- 
self, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  or  his  guests  are- 
the  most  objectionable.  Compressed  into  eight  or  ten  pages,  the 
description  of  this  dinner-party  might  have  been  made  tolerably- 
amusing,  but,  as  it  stands,  it  is  almost  unreadable.  Nearly  fifty 
pages  of  oaths,  misplaced  h’s.  vulgar  jokes,  and  flabby  repartees,, 
placed  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  volume,  are  enough  to  make 
nine  out  of  every  ten  readers  fling  the  novel  on  one  side  without 
further  perusal.  As  a specimen  of  the  sort  of  thing  with  whicK 
this  account  of  the  dinner-party  abounds,  we  may  notice  that 
when  dinner  was  announced,  the  host  said,  “ ‘ Come  along,  good 
people — I only  ’ope  you’re  all  as  ’ungry  as  I am.’  ” “ Whereupon, 
“ he  swooped  down  upon  ” the  lady  he  was  to  take  in  to  dinner.. 
“‘ You’re  my  prize,’ he  said  facetiously,  crooking  his  arm.”  Th& 
descriptions  of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  at  this  feast  are  very 
wearying,  and  there  is  some  nonsense  about  “ the  elegant  sombre- 
ness which  characterizes  man’s  evening  attire.” 

Dr.  Edith  Romney  received  a very  candid  opinion  about  lady- 
doctors,  when  Mr.  Chutterworth  called  to  settle  her  bill.  The 
amount  fairly  took  his  breath  away.  “ Seems  queer  for  a lady  to 
charge  as  much  as  a h’ordinary  doctor,”  said  he;  “ — deuced 
queer,  by  Jove ! If  that’s  to  be  the  little  game,  we  may  as  well 
’ave  the  real  h’article  at  once.”  “ All  female  labour  is  inferior  in. 
the  market.”  Dr.  Edith  then  asked  him  why  he  had  risked  the- 
health  of  his  wife  and  daughters  by  employing  a lady-doctor,  if 
he  held  a higher  opinion  of  men-doctors.  “ There  wasn’t  no  risk,” 
he  replied.  “ They’ve  never  ailed  nothing  but  fancies  these  last 
six  months.”  “ If  there’d  been  something  serious  got  ’old  on  one 
of  ’em,  such  as — well  say  fever  or — or — well,  ^’anything  dangerous,, 
it  would  have  been  another  bale  of  goods  altogether.”  He  added 
further : — “ You  don’t  suppose  I pay  my  female  ’ands  what  I pay 
the  men  .P  By  the  powers,  no ! — nor  no  manufacturer  don’t  I 
That’s  market  law.  Miss  Romney,  women’s  work  is  cheaper  than- 
men’s.”  And  after  persuading  her  to  reduce  the  amount  of  her 
bill  to  what  he  called  “ something  like,”  he  gave  her  a piece  of 
parting  advice  as  he  left  the  room.  “ If  you  want  to  make  any 
way  at  all  against  competition,  you  must  undersell.  Miss  Romney,, 
you  must  undersell.  That’s  your  only  chance.” 

These  volumes  have  many  peculiarities  of  style  and  grammar* 
On  the  second  page  we  read  that  on  a certain  occasion  the  moon 
was  “ distant,”  as  if  that  were  a remarkable  and  unusual  events 
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and  in  the  next  sentence  we  are  told  that  there  was  still  enong'h 
light  for  the  two  doctors  to  “see  each  other’s  face.”  A little 
further  on  a man  and  a woman  “ stood  talking  a minute.”  The 
perfect  heroine  herself  asks  “ Whatever  should  he  do  that 
forH”  and  a j'oung  countr}’ gentleman  says,  “We  aren’t  muddy 
— not  to  speak  of.”  Indeed,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  book  is 
full  of  faults.  Many  of  the  characters  are  uninteresting  and  in- 
distinctly sketched.  The  beet  drawn  is  Dr.  Fullagher;  the  second 
best  is  Nicholson,  the  drunken  costermonger,  and  the  heroine 
herself  is  passable  enough — until  she  falls  in  love.  W’hen  the 
love-making  between  the  two  doctors  begins,  common  sense  ends, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  read  another  medical  idyl  by  the  same 
author. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Mr.  SHELDON  AMOS’S  work  on  the  Civil  Law(i)  is  a 
commonplace  compilation  introduced  by  a pretentious  title 
and  preface.  If  it  is  meant  for  a working  manual  of  Roman  law, 
we  do  not  think  it  fitted  to  compete  successfully  with  Mr. 
Hunter’s  well-known  text-book.  Mr.  Hunter’s  work  is  not  wholly 
free  from  drawbacks,  but  it  has  a positive  character  and  merit  of 
its  own  such  as  we  fail  to  find  in  Mr.  Amos’s.  There  is  a con- 
siderable show  of  methodical  arrangement  in  the  present  book, 
but  little  judgment  and  proportion.  Too  much  is  made  of  the 
lesser  matters,  and  too  little  of  the  greater  ones.  As  for  the 
promise  held  out  in  the  title-page  of  treating  Roman  law  in  a 
scientific  and  comparative  manner,  we  cannot  see  where  or  how  it 
is  fulfilled.  To  take  the  most  obvious  tests,  the  important  and 
difficult  topic  of  Possession  is  disposed  of  in  the  most  meagre 
fashion  ; and  a writer  who  has  not  a word  to  say  on  the  relations  of 
the  Nexum  and  the  Stipulation  toone  another  and  to  the  early  history 
of  contract  in  general  (a  point,  by  the  way,  on  which  Mr.  Hunter 
is  very  good)  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  much  to  our  compara- 
tive or  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject.  While  we  are  in  the 
chapter  of  Obligations,  we  might  mildly  remind  Mr.  Amos  that 
qucisi-contractus  and  quasi-delicta  are  not  Latin  terms ; but  an 
author  who  gravely,  nay  urgently,  desiderates  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Digest  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a fine  sense  of 
Roman  usage.  However,  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  on  one  thing ; he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a whole 
book  without  mentioning,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  knows  how  wise  it  is  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  is  resolved  not  to  leave  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  has  been  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
the  Western  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides.  It  is  already  suffi- 
ciently well  known  that  the  Commission  has  been  collecting  not  a 
little  gossip,  and  has  been  solemnly  making  notes  of  various  parrot 
cries  learnt  by  the  tenants  from  agitators.  As  a precaution  against 
the  very  possible  danger  that  all  this  may  be  republished  in  such  a 
way  as  to  amount  to  an  indictment  of  the  landlords,  the  Duke  has 
put  his  own  version  of  the  story  on  record.  This  apologia  is  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Crofts  and  Farms  in  the  Hebrides  (2),  and  is  the 
most  valuable  contribution  which  has  as  yet  been  made  to  the 
cottier  controversy.  It  is  written  in  a most  effective  style.  As 
the  Duke  had  already  argued  the  general  question  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  he  has  confined  himself  in  his  pamphlet  to  the 
history  of  two  of  his  own  estates  in  the  island  of  Tyree  and  the 
Ross  of  Mull.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  the  Duke  should  be 
wholly  free  from  bias,  and  a competent  critic  might  doubtless 
show  that  he  has  unconsciously  exercised  a certain  discretion  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  lights  and  shades.  After  making  due  allowance, 
however,  for  a certain  amount  of  inevitable  partiality,  we  do  not 
think  that  any  fair-minded  reader  will  deny  that  the  Duke  shows 
clearly  that  these  estates  have  been  wisely  and  humanely  administered 
on  the  whole.  The  policy  of  throwing  the  very  small  crofts  together, 
and  preventing  the  undue  increase  of  the  population  on  the  island, 
has  worked  for  the  good  of  the  people.  One  story  told  by  the 
author  illustrates  the  Commissioners’  method  of  taking  evidence 
little  to  their  advantage.  They  have  credulously  reported  the 
complaint  of  a tenant  in  Tyree  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  cut 
peat.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  peat  in  the  island. 

The  bound  volumes  of  our  art  magazines  for  the  past  year  are 
all  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  look  at.  The  critical  and  historical 
articles  are  not  inferior  to  the  writing  in  foreign  periodicals  of  the 
class,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  etchings,  the  illustrations  stand 
a comparison  even  better.  Among  our  artistic  publications.  The 
Magazine  of  Art  (3)  holds  a very  honourable  place.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  well  chosen  and  well  executed.  The  variety  of  subjects 
treated  is  very  great.  The  articles  range  from  “ Greek  Myths  in 
Greek  Art  ” to  the  houses  of  modern  artists,  and  touch  on  Japanese 
art,  the  pictures  of  F.  Millet,  children’s  pictures,  and  innumerable 
other  things  on  the  way.  The  critical  articles  are  soundly  written, 
and  the  wood  engravings  are  honourable  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen 
and  the  taste  of  the  editor  who  is  responsible  for  their  selection. 
Criticism  of  the  periodical  (4),  published  by  Messrs.  Remington 

(l)  The  Hiatory  and  Principles  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome;  an  Aid  to 
the  Study  of  Scientific  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  By  Sheldon 
Amos.  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

(2)  Crofts  and  Farms  in  the  Hebrides.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Edinburgh : David  Douglas.  1883. 

(3)  The  Magazine  of  Art.  VoL  VI.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York : 
Cassell  & Co.,  Limited.  1883. 

(gl  Art  and  Letters.  Conducted  by  J.  Comyns  Carr.  London ; 
Eemiogton  & Co.  1883.  I 


and  conducted  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  must  necessarily  be  little  more 
than  a repetition  of  what  has  been  said  of  The  Magazine  of  Art. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  any  detailed  mention  here  of  the  contents 
of  Art  and  Letters.  VN'e  can  only  say  in  general  terms  that  it 
makes  a handsome  volume,  full  of  readable  articles  and  good 
illustrations. 

If  experience  had  not  proved  that  the  novelist  is  peculiarly  a 
creature  of  habit,  we  should  feel  some  surprise  that  so  clever  a 
workman  as  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  not  yet  given  up  putting  tragic 
endings  to  his  bright  stories.  The  misfortunes  and  death  of 
the  virtuous  are  always  pathetic,  no  doubt ; but  when  they  are 
shown  us  in  season  and  out  of  season  they  begin  to  pall.  It  is 
aggravating  to  find  a terrible  catastrophe  in  the  last  few  pages  of 
a lively  tale.  Now  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  who  is  nowise  prepared  for  anything  of  the  kind,  are 
harrowed  in  this  way  at  the  ends  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  stories.  Death 
and  failure  are  the  Jicelles  on  which  he  generally  relies,  and  such 
mechanical  resources  should  long  ago  have  been  thrown  aside  by  a 
writer  who  has  laughed  so  consumedly  at  the  mannerisms  of  other 
men.  If  Mr.  Bret  Harte  had  not  burnt  his  heroine  and  drowned 
his  hero  in  the  most  unnecessary  way,  7n  the  Carquinez  Woods  (5) 
would  be  an  admirable  short  story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of 
the  primseval  forests  of  California.  In  one  of  the  gigantic  hollow 
trees  of  this  wood  an  Indian  half-breed,  known  as  Low  Dorman, 
has  taken  up  his  abode.  Low  Dorman  (a  corruption  of  L’eau 
dormante)  is  a civilized  person,  a pupil  of  one  of  the  State  colleges, 
and  a botanist.  He  is  in  love  with  a Miss  Nellie  Wynn,  the 
daughter  of  a camp  preacher,  a species  of  Californian  Pecksniff. 
Miss  Wynn  is  the  beauty  of  Excelsior  and  has  many  admirers,  but 
for  the  moment  she  is  very  much  in  love  with  Low  Dorman,  and 
visits  him  in  the  forest.  He  has  another  lady  friend,  of  a very 
different  character.  One  night  the  Sherifi’  and  his  deputy  come 
through  the  forest  with  a prisoner — the  dancing  girl  Teresa,  who 
is  being  taken  to  gaol  for  shooting  her  lover.  Teresa  escapes 
after  pistolling  one  of  her  captors,  and  takes  refuge  wdth 
the  botanist,  who  conceals  her.  She  is  a most  disreputable 
person,  who  has  led  a scandalous  life ; but,  for  all  that,  she  is  not 
wholly  worthless.  When  she  makes  the  unpleasant  discovery  that 
Low  Dorman  is  placidly  indifferent  to  her  charms,  she  is  first 
angered  and  then  conquered.  Meanwhile  other  admirers  of  Miss 
Nellie  Wynn  set  themselves  to  get  ,rid  of  Low  Dorman,  and  a 
series  of  lively  adventiu’es  follow.  In  the  course  of  these  the 
Indian  botanist  makes  two  discoveries — first,  that  the  minister’s 
daughter  is  a callous  flirt,  and  then  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Teresa.  He  escapes  from  all  perils,  and  should,  on  sound  artistic 
principles,  triumph  finally  and  wed  his  Teresa,  in  spite  of  her  early 
failings,  to  which  he  is  entirely  indifferent.  But  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
prevents  this  natural  ending  by  means  of  a terrible  disaster.  The 
Carquinez  Woods  catch  fire,  and  the  strange  pair  of  lovers  perish 
together  just  as  they  have  come  to  understand  one  another.  In 
everything  except  the  gloomy  ending  the  story  is  admirable.  It 
is  full  of  bright  sketches  of  character,  and  contains  some  striking 
descriptions  of  the  gigantic  Californian  woods. 

The  Fate  of  Castle  LHwengard  (6)  is  an  historical  novel  of  the 
Schonberg-Cotta  family  stamp.  There  is  a violent  baron  of  the 
well-known  kind,  named  Reichart  von  Helfenstein,  who  lives  in  a 
castle  in  Swabia.  He  has  a large  family,  who  fear  him  most  de- 
voutly ; and  his  serfs  tremble  before  him.  This  ferocious  baron  is 
guardian  of  a fair  maiden,  Ghita  von  Herrnsdorf,  a rich  heiress, 
whom  he  betroths  to  his  eldest  son,  Engelbert.  The  maiden  is 
not  loth,  for  Engelbert  is  a very  fine  fellow,  and,  moreover,  is  very 
much  in  love  with  her,  so  that  the  course  of  true  love  seems  about 
to  run  smooth  in  this  case  ; but  complications  arise.  Engelbert 
is  sent  to  the  Court  of  the  Elector,  Luther’s  protector,  and  becomes 
a devoted  follower  of  the  great  Reformer.  Besides  he  falls  in  love 
with  a wicked  flirt  called  Hedwig.  Troubles  come  on  him  on 
account  both  of  the  Reformer  and  the  lady.  He  is  first  put  in 
prison  because  of  the  latter,  and  then  chained  in  a dungeon  by  his 
indignant  father,  who  is  a staunch  Conservative,  because  he  is  a 
heretic.  The  faithful  Ghita  consoles  him,  and  at  last  he  is  released 
by  the  peasants,  who  revolt,  burn  Lowengard,  and  kill  the 
wicked  baron.  It  is  a mild  little  story,  written  in  a sufficiently 
lively  way,  and  apparently  with  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  time. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  story  of  Arnold’s  treason  and  the  fate  of 
Major  Andrd  are  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  English  readers  to 
induce  them  to  tackle  two  closely-printed  volumes  of  a novel  which 
is  not  particularly  exciting  in  itself.  Miss  Mary  A.M.  Hoppus  cer- 
tainly treats  these  burning  questions  of  American  history  in  a com- 
mendably  temperate  way,  and  even  treats  Arnold,  for  whom  his 
countrymen  have  no  mercy,  with  consideration.  But  as  a story, 
A Great  Treason  (7)  is  dull.  It  has  not  nearly  enough  dramatic 
interest.  The  mild  loves  of  Noel  and  Jasper  Fleming  leave  the 
reader  cold.  There  is  far  too  much  mere  history,  and  the  story  is 
unduly  spun  out.  The  number  of  incidents  is  considerable,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  already  well  known,  and  have  no  obvious 
connexion  with  the  plot. 

Miss  M.  E.  HulIah’sZittle  Owl  (8)  is  not  the  sort  of  tale  likely  to 


(5)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods.  By  Bret  Harte.  London:  Longmans  & 
Co.  1883. 

(6)  The  Fate  of  Castle  Lowengard;  a Story  of  the  Days  of  Luther. 
By  Esm^  Stuart.  London : Suttaby  & Co.  1884. 

(7)  A Great  Treason ; a Story  of  the  War  of  Independence.  By  Mary 
A.  M.  Hoppus.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1883. 

(8)  A Little  Owl;  and  other  Stories,  By  M.  E.  Hullah.  London: 
Remington  & Co.  1883. 
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fascinate  the  admirer  of  “ sensational  ” adventures,  hut  then  it  was 
not  meant  to  do  so.  It  tells  the  story  of  a good  little  boy  who  was 
nearly  spoilt  by  solitude  and  petting,  but  who  was  helped  by  the 
kindness  of  some  chance  acquaintances  to  become  a fine  fellow. 
It  will  probably  be  more  appreciated  by  little  girls  than  by  little 
boys. 

The  author  of  Tasso's  Endhanted  Ground  was  not  well  advised 
in  deciding  to  translate  a selection  from  the  popular  stories  of 
Fernan  Caballero  (9).  He  may  be  right  in  saying  that  these 
“ Cuadros  de  Costumbres”  “ depict  in  fascinating  colours  the 
piety,  simplicity,  charity,  and  dignity  of  Spanish  peasant 
life  ” ; but  they  are  not  the  less  dull  and  silly  in  an  English 
translation,  and  are  perfectly  false  to  life.  Fernan  Caballero 
was  a sentimental  German  who  was  educated  in  Spain,  and 
grew  up  a pious  and  gushing  Catholic.  She  drew  the  Anda- 
lusian, not  as  he  is,  but  as  the  more  feeble  stamp  of  religious  people 
would  like  him  to  be.  The  hero  of  the  first  story,  Simon  Verde, 
is  a pious  gaby  who  makes  himself  a sheep  and  is  eaten  by  the 
wolves.  Anybody  who  knows  what  the  Spanish  peasant  really  is 
can  only  laugh  at  this  devout  fool.  Men  of  his  class  are  often 
pious,  simple,  charitable,  and  dignified,  but  they  are  not  silly 
enough  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  little  farms  for  less  than  its 
proper  value,  or  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  Guardia  Civil  at  the 
request  of  an  unknown  vagabond.  It  is  perhaps  because  Fernan 
Caballero  belongs  to  that  large  class  of  good  people  who  would 
turn  the  world  into  a happy  hunting-ground  for  bullies  and  cheats 
that  her  writings  have  met  with  a sort  of  popularity  out  of  Spain. 
There  is  very  little  of  any  worth  in  modern  Spanish  literature ; 
but,  even  of  that  little,  much  is  better  worth  knowing  than  the 
writings  of  Fernan  Caballero.  The  translation  itself  is  accurate, 
but  the  naivete  of  the  original  becomes  silliness  in  English. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  that  his  practical 
manual  of  Quarter  Staff'  (10)  is  the  first  thing  of  its  kind.  It  is 
neatly  illustrated,  and  some  of  the  rules  he  gives  are  based  on 
sound  principles.  Against  these  merits,  however,  we  must  set  off 
various  defects.  He  recommends  his  players  to  stand  too  close  to 
one  another,  and  in  two  cases  his  directions  are  simply  absurd. 
He  tells  his  pupil  to  press  down  when  his  head-blow  has  been 
guarded.  If  any  player  takes  this  advice,  he  would  probably  have 
the  end  of  his  opponent’s  staff  about  his  ears  in  an  instant.  Mr. 
McCarthy  shows  the  absurdity  of  his  own  rule  by  saying  that  the 
“pin”  can  be  baffled  by  stepping  back.  Of  course  it  can,  and 
then  the  pinner  will  have  delivered  himself  over  to  the  enemy. 
Again,  he  recommends  a jump  in  the  air  as  a guard  to  a cut  at 
the  legs.  Any  player  weak  enough  to  try  this  stratagem  would 
probably  have  his  legs  cut  from  beneath  him. 

After  reading  Mr.  Twopenny’s  Town  Life  in  Australia  (li)  we 
have  become  confirmed  in  our  previous  opinion  that  an  English 
colony  is  a very  nice  place  indeed  for  a hard-working,  sober,  and 
intelligent  working-man,  but  for  nobody  else.  The  lowest  class 
of  labourers  can  earn  eight  shillings  a day  at  Melbourne,  and  need 
not  pay  more  than  one  day’s  wage  for  his  weekly  rent — that  is  to 
say,  about  half  the  proportion  paid  by  a man  of  his  class  in' 
London.  Work,  too,  is  abundant,  and  food  cheap  and  good.  That 
is  much,  and  a community  of  which  it  can  be  said  enjoys  a solid 
prosperity,  but  it  may  still  want  many  things.  It  may  be  deficient 
in  good  manners  and  leisure  and  an  intelligent  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  life — by  much  the  most  necessary  things  in  it.  Now  it  is  just 
these  benefits  and  qualities  which  are  conspicuously  wanting  in 
Australia,  as  Mr.  Twopenny  shows.  Houses  are  ill  furnished,  food 
is  badly  cooked,  society  is  vulgar,  narrow-minded,  and  showy.  In 
Melbourne  the  larrikin  element  is  becoming  a danger  and  a 
nuisance  to  decent  people,  and  it  is  said  to  have  the  sympathy  of 
the  “ democracy.”  Even  wealth  would  be  dearly  won  by  years 
spent  in  the  midst  of  such  prosperous  squalor  as  is  described  in 
Town  Life  in  Australia. 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Lillie’s  Popular  Life  of  Buddha  (12)  is  a 
most  readable  book.  Nobody,  we  imagine,  will  ever  learn  from  it 
exactly  what  Buddha  taught  or  what  his  teaching  has  come  to. 
It  is  very  confused,  and  the  narrative  seems  to  wander  away  at 
times  towards  the  “ great  Nowhere,”  a mysterious  place  frequently 
mentioned  in  these  pages.  There  are,  however,  many  redeeming 
features  in  Mr.  Lillie’s  book.  It  contains  some  curious  stories  and 
many  quotations  from  Buddhist  religious  writings  which  are 
beautiful  and  profound.  The  two  are  jumbled  together,  as  if  the 
author  had  taken  some  extravagant  form  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  a collection  of  hymns,  and  thrown  the  quotations  together  at 
random.  They  make  a curious  mixture.  By  far  the  most 
amusing  thing-s  in  the  book,  however,  are  Mr.  Lillie’s  repeated  and 
furious  attacks  on  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  whom  he  girds  at  continually 
as  a Comtist  and  “ confused  and  untrained  thinker.”  Mr.  Lillie, 
like  some  other  Orientalists,  seems  to  have  a fondness  for  the 
slashing  style  of  the  old  classical  commentators. 

Mr.  Meildejohn’s  Life  of  Dr.  Hodgson  (13)  is  one  of  those 
volumes  which  contain  just  matter  enough  to  make  a good 
pamphlet  swollen  out  by  padding.  It  is  the  biography  of  a dis- 


(9) Nation  d Pictures;  from  the  Spanish  of  Fernan  Caballero.  By  the 
Author  of ‘‘Tasso’s  Enchanted  Ground.”  London:  Burns  & Oates.  1883. 

(10)  Quarter  Staff.  By  Thomas  A.  McCarthy.  London ; Swan 
Sonuenschein  & Co.  1883. 

(11)  Town  Life  in  Australia.  By  R.  E.  N.  Twopenny.  London  i 
Eliot  Stock.  1883. 

The  Ptij  III  lar  Life  of  Buddha.  By  Arthur  Lillie.  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  & Oo.  1883.  ‘ 


Letiers  of  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.  Edited  by  J,  M.  I 
Meildejohn,  M.A.  Edinburgh  : Dayid  Douglas.  1883. 


tinguished  professor  who  was  a good  scholar,  but  no  more.  Dr. 
Hodgson  scarcely  did  enough  as  a teacher  of  political  economy  to 
make  his  life  generally  interesting.  Biographies  of  this  kind  are 
pleasing  to  the  friends  of  the  hero,  and  are  written  for  them. 

Dr.  R.  Hogg’s  Herefordshire  Pomona  (14),  which  has  now 
reached  its  sixth  part,  is  not  a book  which  the  profane  can  criticize. 
What,  however,  all  the  world  can  see  is  that  this  exhaustive 
account  of  our  English  apples  is  published  on  a magnificent  scale 
and  splendidly  illustrated.  The  plates  are  not  only  accurate  por- 
traits, but  beautiful  as  works  of  art. 

A volume  of  stories  and  essays  by  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  is 
always  readable,  and  his  last  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Foot- 
lights (if)  does  not  contain  a single  dull  page.  We  may  think 
that  some  of  the  stories  contain  a little  too  much  pathos  and 
humour  which  is  mere  imitation  of  Dickens,  but  it  is  good  of  its 
kind.  If  we  have  seen  “ A Cockney  Story  ” before,  and  many  of 
its  kind,  at  least  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  it  again ; and  as  much 
may  be  said  for  the  other  tales.  Some  of  the  essays  are  perhaps 
scarcely  worth  reprinting.  Who  cares  to  see  “ Dramatic  Critics 
Criticized”  except  once  in  a way,  and  when  aU.  the  “hits  ” are 
fresh  ? Articles  on  such  a subject  are  barely  tolerable  when  they 
need  a commentator.  Nevertheless,  if  the  reader  is  content  to 
suppose  that  it  tells  of  something  which  happened  in  a Cockney 
fairyland,  he  can  read  it  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction.  The 
two  papers  on  foreign  travel  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  showing  what  a typical  Londoner  thinks  about  the 
way  in  which  things  are  done  in  London.  Mr.  Hollingshead 
points  his  moral  smartly,  but — we  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking — 
a little  too  flippantly.  He  thinks  that  the  Russians  are  treated 
like  rational  beings  because  they  can  stay  as  late  as  they  please  in 
a cafd,  and  have  no  pews  in  their  churches.  Some  of  us  would  prefer 
to  see  them  allowed  to  think  for  themselves  on  other  subjects 
besides  cafds  and  pews.  Some  doubts  may  also  be  felt  about  the 
competence  of  a writer  who,  in  describing  a town  in  Spain,  con- 
founds a toreador  with  a torero.  This  is  not  an  important  matter, 
but  why  write  about  the  bull-fight  if  you  know  nothing  about  it? 
Footlights,  however,  is  meant  to  be  readable  rather  than  accurate, 
and  it  succeeds  fully. 

At  the  present  moment  when  the  desire  of  the  Australians  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  too  close  neighbourhood  of  foreign 
Powers  is  likely  to  lead  to  political  events  of  some  importance, 
Mr.  Coote’s  handy  little  work  on  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Pacific  (16)  is  timely  and  welcome.  It  is  condensed  from  a larger 
book  of  travels,  and  the  author  has  added  some  pages  on  colonial 
extension  in  the  Pacific. 


(14)  The  Herefordshire  Pomona.  Part  "VI.  Edited  by  Robert  Hogg. 
London : “ The  journal  of  Horticulture  ” Office.  1883. 

(t5)  Footlights.  By  John  Hollingshead.  London : Chapman  & Hall, 
Limited.  1883. 

(16)  The  Western  Pacific.  By  Walter  Coote,  F.R.G.S.  London ; 
Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 
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LORD  NORTHS ilOOK  AND  THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

S a natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  tbe  multi- 
plication of  platform  speeches,  tbe  Colston  banquets 
have  lost  something  of  tbe  importance  which  they  once 
possessed.  But  the  year  1883  will  probably  be  remembered 
in  connexion  \vith  the  memory  of  Edward  Colston.  Most 
of  the  speeches,  indeed,  possessed  no  particular  attraction ; 
but  one  contained  an  authoritative  statement  of  policy,  and 
an  authoritative  defence  of  it,  which  is  at  least  as  important 
as  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  for  a long  time  been 
delivered  at  the  capital  of  the  West  country.  Lord  North- 
brook announced  his  intention  of  appearing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a Liberal  who  was  not  only  prepared  “to  give 
his  own  opinions,  but  to  say  hard  things  of  those  who 
■“  differed  with  him.”  The  programme  was  appetising ; and, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  the  carrying  out  was  at  least  remarkable.  In- 
stead of  saying  hard  things  of  his  opponents,  it  appears  to 
the  unprejudiced  reader,  and  must  have  appeared  to  the 
unprejudiced  hearer,  that  Lord  Northbrook  endeavoured, 
not  altogether  successfully,  to  ward  off  the  hard  things 
which  his  opponents  had  said ; and,  instead  of  giving 
his  own  and  his  colleagues’  opinions,  it  appears  equally 
that  Lord  Northbrook  strove  to  show  cause  why  those 
opinions  had  been  abandoned.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
disgraceful  in  the  announcement  of  the  very  important 
modifications  which  the  Government  have  found  themselves 
obliged  to  introduce  in  the  Ilbert  Bill.  But  that  an- 
nouncement might  have  been  made  in  a somewhat  franker 
spirit,  and  it  need  not  have  been  accompanied  with  some- 
thing very  like  abuse  of  the  persons  by  whose  unwearied 
efforts  this  beneficial  change  has  been  brought  about.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  thick-and-thin  supporters  of 
Ministers  as  to  their  generous  and  noble  willingness  to 
acknowledge  mistakes  under  the  pressure  of  moral  force. 
Unluckily  the  cold-blooded  observer  has  but  too  much  ground 
for  remarking  that  this  acknowledgment  is  never  made 
cheerfully  and  completely  except  under  the  pressure  or  the 
imminence  of  a physical  beating.  The  Transvaal  Conven- 
tion as  a result  of  Majuba,  and  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Norwood’s  motion  in  view  of  the  certainty  of  a minority  on 
the  Lesseps  agreement,  contrast  rather  awkwardly  with 
the  grudging  retreat  from  a logically  untenable  position 
which  Lord  Northbrook’s  speech  announces  as  in  process 
of  execution  in  the  matter  of  the  Ilbert  Bill. 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons  for  not  bearing  too  hardly 
on  Lord  Northbrook  in  respect  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
speech.  In  the  first  place,  a capable  politician  looks  at  facts, 
not  words ; and  in  the  second,  a generous  antagonist  makes 
allowance  for  the  natural  ill-temper  which  in  all  but  a very 
few  natures  accompanies  the  confession  of  surrender.  The 
Government  surrender,  though  decently  veiled  by  the 
nominal  upholding  of  the  Bill,  has  been  very  complete.  Its 
completeness  may  best  be  judged  by  Lord  Northbrook’s 
possibly  inadvertent,  but  certainly  full  and  exact,  admission 
of  the  main  plea  of  those  who  object  to  jurisdiction  over 
Europeans  being  granted  to  native  magistrates  in  the  Mo- 
fussil,  the  “ unfortunate  frequency  of  trumped-up  cases  in 
“ India.”  That  is  the  main  contention  of  the  European 
community,  and  it  is  now  formally  endorsed  and  accepted 
by  an  ex-Viceroy,  a Cabinet  Minister,  a politician  of  unusual 
moderation  and  caution  in  speech.  But  the  surrender  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  this  argumentative  Concession.  Con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  measure  as  hitherto  upheld  and 


attacked,  only  Sessions  Judges  and  District  Magistrates  of 
native  birth  wiU  be  able  to  try  Europeans.  Contrary  to  those 
provisions  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  appointment 
of  Englishmen  as  local  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Contrary  to 
them,  there  will  be  an  extension  of  the  power  of  changing  the 
venue,  while  the  alterations  will  further  secure  the  right  of 
appeal  to  judges  of  the  accused’s  own  nationality,  and  to  a 
jury  in  aU  cases.  It  is  true  that  an  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent practice  remains  which,  though  insignificant  in  amount 
and  extent,  may  still  do  some  mischief  indirectly,  and  is 
certainly  not  worth  the  disturbance  it  has  caused  and  will 
cause.  But  the  main  sting  of  the  Bill  is  gone,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  important,  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  its 
introduction  is  more  clearly  exposed  than  ever.  Lord 
Northbrook  comforts  himself  by  the  thought  that  the 
race  disqualificn,tion  which  has  existed  for  ten  years  is  to 
be  removed.  It  is  difficult,  in  face  of  the  fact  well  enough 
known  to  Lord  Northbrook,  though  long  unknown  to 
some  of  the  most  fervent  English  supporters  of  the  Bill, 
that  in  the  Presidency  towns  native  judges  are  at  present 
able  to  try  Europeans,  to  admit  that  the  disqualification  has 
existed.  It  is  still  more  difficult  in  face  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  Government  have  been  compelled  to  intro- 
duce to  see  how  it  is  to  be  removed.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s 
unanswerable  appeal  to  the  anomalies  left  even  by  the 
original  Bill  is  strengthened  by  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
That  Lord  Northbrook  should  once  more  have  trotted  out 
the  luckless  Proclamation  which  seems  to  constitute  almost 
the  sole  resource  of  the  defenders  of  the  Bill  is  a little 
surprising ; but,  as  has  been  said,  much  must  be  excused 
to  a man  who  has  to  make  such  an  announcement,  and  it 
is  preferable  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  insufficiency  of 
Lord  Northbrook’s  defence  of  the  BiU  as  it  was  to 
acknowledge  once  more  the  wisdom  which  the  Government 
have  shown  in  reducing  it  to  what  it  is.  They  might  have 
been  wiser  still  and  stiE  more  ingenuous ; but  it  is  written 
that  heroic  virtue  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  ordinary 
man  or  Minister.  It  is  something  that  they  have  in  effect 
confessed  the  unanswerableness  of  the  arguments  which 
they  have  so  long  poohpoohed,  and  if  they  have  left  a 
pretext  for  their  supporters  to  ignore  their  retreat,  they 
have  only  acted  after  the  manner  of  political  man. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  speech 
which  cannot  be  let  pass  so  easily,  though  it  is  an  unpleasant 
matter  to  touch  on,  and  though  hitherto  little  prominence 
has  designedly  been  given  to  it  in  these  columns.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  win  by  argument  if  possible,  and  not  by 
calling  witnesses  to  the  discreditable  character  of  the  tactics 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  enormous  preponderance  of 
argument  in  this  particular  case  against  the  Bill  has  made 
it  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  disagreeable  to  refer,  except  in 
the  most  cursory  fashion,  to  the  method  of  proceeding  of 
its  authors.  Now  that  Lord  Northbrook  has  formally 
taken  up  the  cudgels  for  Lord  Ripon’s  Government,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  with  great  deliberation  that  a more  dis- 
creditable history  than  the  history  of  the  tactics  which  that 
Government  has  pursued  is  not  within  recent  political 
memory.  From  the  original  circulation  of  the  Gupta  paper 
to  the  manoeuvres  by  which  the  official  pubhcation  of 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  matter  was  kept  back  while  Par- 
liament was  sitting,  the  whole  strategy  has  been  a strategy 
of  concealment,  cooking,  and  craft.  It  is  useless  to  transfer 
the  authorship  of  particular  telegrams  to  this  person  or  to 
that.  The  simple  and  indisputable  fact  remains  that  almost 
every  particle  of  truth  has  been  furnished  independently  of 
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the  Indian  Government,  and  to  all  appearance  in  spite  of 
the  Indian  Government.  Lord  Northbrook’s  defence  does 
not  touch  this  patent  and  notorious  fact.  No  doubt  Lord 
IliPON  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  everything  done  or 
not  done  by  his  Government,  in  the  sense  that  he  directly 
planned  or  suggested  the  doing  and  the  not  doing.  But, 
unless  the  office  of  Viceroy  is  a farce,  he  is  responsible  in- 
directly and  on  the  whole  for  the  course  adopted.  The 
public  who  read  telegrams  and  summaries,  and  found  them 
afterwards  to  be  in  almost  total  variance  with  the  facts ; 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  received 
from  Mr.  Cross  (the  passive  mouthpiece  of  the  Indian 
Government)  either  refusals  of  information  or  informa- 
tion also  in  almost  total  variance  with  the  facts,  will 
know  what  to  make  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  possibly 
generous,  but  certainly  fruitless,  defence  of  his  successor. 
Of  Lord  Bipon  himself  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much; 
it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  say  anything  but 
for  this  unlucky  attempt  at  whitewashing.  The  general 
estimate  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  is,  even 
among  his  own  party,  remarkably  uniform ; and,  whatever 
may  be  written  or  spoken  on  the  platform  or  in  print,  few 
qualified  persons  of  any  party  are  likely  to  differ  about  it 
in  privileged  communication.  But  it  is  certainly  unfortu- 
nate (with  the  same  misfortune  which  seems  to  attend  all 
attempts  to  justify  the  authors  and  the  provisions  of  this 
indefensible  and  now  almost  abandoned  measure)  that  the 
public  should  have  been  asked  how  they  could  believe  the 
Indian  Government  guilty  of  misconduct  which  must  have 
been  found  out.  It  would  be  happy  if  discreditable  con- 
duct became  impossible  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  also 
silly.  Experience  shows  that  there  is  not  this  preventive 
check  on  misdemeanants ; and  in  this  particular  case  it  is 
unpleasant  to  find  that  conduct  as  unwise  as  it  was  im- 
proper has  found  defenders  after  the  fact  among  those  very 
persons  who  have  been  practically  forced  to  acknowledge  its 
impropriety  and  its  unwisdom. 


GERMANY  AND  SPAIN, 

The  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  to  Spain 
may  perhaps  be  an  event  of  some  importance.  It  is 
true  that  in  recent  times  almost  all  European  potentates 
have  made  a practice  of  cultivating  one  another’s  personal 
acquaintance ; and  probably  they  find  a certain  social 
enjoyment  in  the  unaccustomed  society  of  their  equals. 
The  political  significance  of  such  meetings  varies  with 
circumstances,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  not  inconsiderable. 
Queen  Victoria  received  at  a long  interval  both  Louis 
Philippe  and  Napoleon  III. ; and  she  was  in  turn  their 
guest  at  Eu  and  at  Paris,  Her  intimacy  with  the  King  of 
the  French,  which  had  begun  when  England  and  France 
were  on  unusually  cordial  terms,  was  interrupted  by  the 
untoward  Spanish  marriages,  and  renewed  only  when  the 
Orleans  dynasty  was  in  exile.  The  first  visit  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  Windsor  was  a result  of  the  alliance 
against  Russia,  and  it  represented  the  most  cordial  feeling 
which  has  ever  been  popularly  entertained  in  England 
towards  a French  ruler.  A later  interview  held  by 
Napoleon  III,  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia, 
now  the  Emperor  William,  led  to  a singular  diplo- 
matic disappointment.  The  uninvited  guest  had  pro- 
bably expected  to  obtain  some  territorial  concession  to 
France  in  return  for  offers  of  support  to  supposed  Prussian 
designs  in  Germany.  To  his  surprise,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  found  the  Prince  Regent  surrounded  by  minor 
German  Princes,  who  had  been  intended  to  provide,  out  of 
their  dominions  or  prerogatives,  the  materials  for  some  con- 
tract of  annexation.  Both  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
late  Emperor  of  Russia  afterwards  visited  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  naturally  valued  every  formal  recognition 
of  his  rank  as  a legitimate  sovereign.  The  frequent  ex- 
change of  personal  courtesies  among  the  Imperial  families 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany  have  sometimes  promoted 
political  concert,  and  in  other  circumstances  they  may  have 
abated  irritation.  The  journey  of  King  Humbert  to  Vienna 
two  or  three  years  ago  has  been  followed  by  the  admission 
of  Italy  to  a certain  share  in  the  Central  European  alliance. 

The  early  date  and  the  calculated  splendour  of  the  Crown 
Prince’s  visit  to  the  King  of  Spain  shows  that  it  is  not 
merely  complimentary  or  ceremonious.  The  Emperor 
William  has  announced  in  an  autograph  letter  that  he 
would  have  returned  King  Alfonso’s  late  visit  in  person 
but  for  his  advanced  age  and  the  advice  of  his  physicians. 


His  own  personal  distinction,  as  well  as  his  exalted  position, 
renders  the  Crown  Prince  the  fittest  representative  of  his 
father.  As  it  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  been  inex- 
pedient that  he  should  take  the  shortest  road  to  Spain, 
opportunity  is  taken  to  remind  friends  and  enemies  that 
Germany  is  a maritime  Power  by  the  despatch  of  a naval 
squadron  to  convey  and  escort  the  illustrious  traveller. 
Spanish  ironclads  will  meet  the  German  vessels,  on  their 
approach  to  Barcelona  or  Valencia,  and  civil  and  military 
dignitaries  in  ample  numbers  will  be  ready  to  welcome  the 
Prince  to  land.  His  own  train  will  include  a large  number 
of  officers  of  rank,  of  whom  the  most  eminent.  General 
Blumenthal,  was  second  only  to  Marshal  von  Moltke  among 
the  German  leaders  in  the  great  War  of  1870.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that,  in  making  every  effort  to  call  attention 
to  the  mission  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  some  serious  design.  There  will  be  no  treaty, 
nor  will  formal  promises  be  exchanged  of  reciprocal  support, 
but  the  King  will  scarcely  fail  to  contrast  the  friendly 
demeanour  of  Germany  with  the  ill-breeding  of  the 
Parisian  mob.  The  chief  officers  of  the  Spanish  army, 
who  are  said  to  resent  more  bitterly  than  civilians  the 
affront  offered  to  the  King,  will  be  gratified  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  acquaintance  with  many  famous  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  first  of  European  armies.  It  is  im- 
possible to  define  the  political  influence  of  friendly  per- 
sonal relations  ; but  it  is  evident  that  Germany  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  Spanish 
Court  and  of  the  governing  classes.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  that  in  the  contingency  of  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  Spain  should  take  an  active  part,  but  it 
is  allowable  to  produce  a disposition  which  may^result  in 
friendly  neutrality.  The  Uhlan  King,  as  he  was  nick- 
named by  the  French  rabble,  will  henceforth  feel  a certain 
attachment  to  the  flag  under  which  his  regiment  serves. 
The  political  isolation  of  a restless  neighbour  is  a legitimate 
object  of  German  policy;  but  the  result  cannot  be  com- 
pletely secured.  The  attentions  which  were  lately  paid  to 
the  Russian  Grand  Dukes  during  their  stay  at  Paris  would, 
if  any  excpse  were  needed,  fully  justify  the  overtures  of  the 
German  Emperor  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

There  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  termination  of  the  con- 
troversy with  the  French  Government,  or  the  consequent 
renewal  of  friendly  relations  between  Spain  and  France. 
The  French  Cabinet  and  the  political  community  will  be 
disposed  to  welcome  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Serrano 
to  the  Embassy  at  Paris.  Foreigners  have  no  occasion  to 
inquire  into  the  political  career  of  a personage  who  has  for 
forty  years  always  maintained  himself,  in  the  most  opposite 
circumstances,  at  or  near  the  head  of  affairs.  The  Court 
favourite,  the  revolutionary  leader,  the  Regent,  and  finally 
the  chief  of  the  dynastic  Left,  can  produce  sufficient  cre- 
dentials of  his  importance  in  his  own  country.  He  has  pro- 
bably been  instructed  to  make  himself  and  his  Government 
acceptable  to  present  and  future  French  Ministries ; and  his 
versatile  experience  will  make  it  easy  for  him  to  conceal 
any  prejudice  which  he  may  entertain  against  Republican 
institutions.  The  most  probable  cause  of  irritation 
between  France  and  Spain  is  the  suspicion  that  either 
Power  may  meddle  with  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
other.  Extreme  Republicans  have  never  affected  to  confine 
their  proselytizing  efforts  within  geographical  limits.  The 
Spanish  Government  suspected,  with  or  without  reason,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  late  military  insurrection,  Senor  Zorrilla 
and  his  alleged  confederates  received  countenance  and  com- 
fort from  active  Republicans,  if  not  from  actual  holders  of 
office.  Similar  charges  would,  if  disturbances  occurred  in 
France,  be  urged  against  Spanish  politicians.  Marshal 
Serrano,  by  his  latest  participation  in  domestic  pohtics, 
may  be  said  to  profess  democratic  though  not  Republican 
opinions.  In  his  first  experience  as  a diplomatist  he  will 
not  be  wanting  in  pliancy.  The  French  Government  will 
have  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  take  official 
notice  of  a diplomatic  or  courtly  transaction  which  may 
probably  not  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  The  trouble 
and  vexation  which  was  caused  by  the  affront  offered 
to  the  King  of  Spain  during  his  visit  to  Paris  will 
serve  as  a warning  against  any  imprudent  display  of 
feeling.  The  mob  of  Paris  will  fortunately  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  its  political  sagacity  or  its 
characteristic  courtesy.  The  reception  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  with  all  the  honours  which  ingenuity  can  devise, 
will  be  a more  conspicuous  proof  of  good  will  to  Germany 
than  the  acceptance  of  a military  title  and  uniform ; but  a 
remonstrance  would,  if  it  were  possible,  be  treated  with 
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contempt;  and  any  expression  of  resentment  would  only 
cement  the  friendship  which  the  Crown  Prince’s  visit  is 
intended  to  promote.  French  journalists  may,  perhaps,  be 
less  prudent  than  responsible  Ministers  ; but  more  probably 
they  will  deem  it  expedient  to  maintain  a silence  which  will 
be  more  dignified  than  complaint.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
any  French  residents  really  entertained  the  design  of  re- 
peating at  Barcelona  the  misconduct  committed  at  Paris. 

The  Republican  faction  in  Spain  will  regard  with  natural 
dissatisfaction  both  the  extraordinary  display  of  royal 
magnificence  and  the  visible  proof  of  the  confidence 
which  is  reposed  in  the  reigning  dynasty  by  the  greatest 
foreign  potentates.  ' It  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
will  attempt  a servile  imitation  of  the  conduct  of 
their  political  friends  and  allies  in  Paris.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Spanish  people  would  resent  any  compro- 
mise of  the  national  character  for  dignified  courtesy. 
It  has  for  generations  been  commonly  said  by  foreign 
visitors  that  every  Spaniard  is,  at  least  in  outward  bearing, 
a gentleman,  though  of  late  years  Republican  enthusiasm 
has  sometimes  found  vent  in  exceptional  rudeness.  Another 
reason  for  abstaining  from  public  manifestations  of  demo- 
cratic jealousy  is  that  they  might  probably  fail.  A few 
days  ago  the  Republican  managers,  perhaps  in  anticipation 
of  the  Crown  Prince’s  visit,  determined  to  hold  a parade  of 
their  forces  in  the  streets  of  Madrid.  It  appears  in  Spain, 
as  in  France,  funeral  solemnities  are  commonly  associated 
with  Republican  attempts  to  promote  disorder.  Having  dis- 
covered that  Senor  Figueras,  who  was  once  President  of  the 
short-lived  Republic,  had  died  a year  before,  some  demagogues 
■announced  that  thirty  thousand  Republicans  would  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
disguise  the  exclusively  political  character  of  the  proposed 
assemblage.  Except  his  own  family  and  friends,  no  one 
cared  for  Senor  Figueras;  and  the  short-lived  Republic 
had  only  interrupted  a disreputable  course  when  all  its 
institutions  were  judiciously  suspended  by  Senor  Oastelar. 
Any  excuse  is,  of  course,  good  enough  for  a public  pro- 
fession of  disloyalty  to  the  King,  and  for  a display  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  faction.  Unfortunately  for 
the  promoters,  it  appeared  that  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
are  at  the  present  moment  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
the  Republican  cause.  The  threatened  thirty  thousand 
dwindled  in  one  account  to  three  thousand,  and  an  im- 
partial foreign  correspondent  calculates  that  they  were  not 
more  than  three  hundred.  A street  mob  of  such  a size  is 
unimpressive,  and  a mob,  large  or  small,  is  wanting  in  moral 
authority.  It  would  evidently  have  been  prudent  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  to  leave  the  estimate  of  their  force  to 
the  unassisted  imagination.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  seeming  unpopularity  of  the  Republic  can  be  ex- 
plained by  Senor  Oastelar’s  political  suicide.  The  celebrated 
orator,  though  he  has  long  been  known  as  the  wordiest  of 
mankind,  enjoyed  a reputation  for  morality  and  decency. 
It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  he  would  disgrace 
himself  by  gratuitous  professions  of  sympathy  with  the 
assassins  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke, 
or  even  with  the  murderer  of  Carey  the  informer.  Perhaps 
incessant  volubility  in  speech  and  in  writing  has  deprived 
him  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  It  could  not  be  worth 
his  while  to  become,  in  a certain  sense,  an  accessory  after 
the  fact  to  crimes  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do. 


NOSTRUMS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

IN  the  controversy  about  the  condition  of  the  poor  three 
things  remain  clear  enough,  in  spite  of  the  din  and 
dust  of  discussion.  First,  the  existing  rookeries  must  come 
down  as  soon  as  possible.  Delenda  esi  Carthago.  We  may 
keep  on  repeating  that  fact  with  the  persistency  of  Cato. 
The  rookeries  must  be  destroyed,  as  they  have  been  and 
are  being  destroyed,  with  the  most  remarkable  improvement 
of  the  public  health,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liver- 
pool. As  for  the  owners,  they  may  be  thalnkful  for  such 
compensation  as  the  actual  value  of  the  tenements  deserves. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  manifest  that  the  poverty  of 
the  poor,  with  the  consequent  degradation  which  makes 
them  put  up  with  styes  for  homes,  is  the  result  of  two 
main  causes — over-population  and  drink.  We  need  not  go 
here  into  the  remedies  for  over-population  which  are  drawn 
from  France.  France  is  rather  an  “ awful  example  ” than 
a model  to  follow.  However  bad  poverty,  and  discontent, 
and  envy  may  be  in  England,  where  population  is  un- 
checked, in  France,  where  the  conditions  are  the  reverse, 
envy,  and  poverty,  and  discontent  are  worse,  and  more 


malignant.  The  modern  Radical  nostrums  have  been  tried. 
Minute  partition  of  the  soil,  minute  families.  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  the  robbery  of  bishops,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  have  left  the  French  working  classes  in  a 
state  of  furious  wrath  against  the  bourgeoisie.  Dynamite, 
massacre,  extermination,  redivision  of  property  are  preached 
aloud.  The  mauvais  pauvre  in  Paris  goes  about  stabbing  in 
the  streets,  and  (as  in  happy  Ireland)  “ no  arrests  have  been 
“ made.”  As  France  is  thus  suffering  from  poverty  and 
social  hatred,  despite  her  fertile  soil,  her  spade-culture,  and 
her  low  population,  it  is  ridiculous  to  advocate  French 
remedies  as  a cure  for  the  English  disease.  Socially  and 
politically  France  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  do  it.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to 
emigration  as  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  labour  market 
and  of  giving  a chance  to  the  poor  who  have  strength, 
skill,  and  courage.  Spokesmen  of  the  poor,  persons 
who  seem  to  have  neither  heart,  nor  courage,  nor  skill, 
nor  anything  but  greed  and  lazy  envy,  keep  urging  them 
not  to  do  as  men  of  our  race  have  always  done,  not  to 
seek  new  lands,  an  emptier  world,  and  a happier  fortune 
abroad.  But  we  still  possess  the  immense  advantage 
of  lands  practically  boundless,  in  countries  where  our  own 
tongue  is  the  only  speech.  Members  of  the  Democratic 
Federation  and  Irish  Archbishops  naturally  deprecate 
emigration,  because  this  is  a palliative  for  the  grievances  on 
which  they  live.  One  prelate  has  been  speaking  with 
horror  of  the  Irish  emigrants  “ perishing  in  the  snows  of 
“ Canada.”  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
prefer  perishing  in  the  snows  of  Connemara,  and  there  is 
still  less  reason  why,  in  Canada,  they  should  perish  at  all. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  the  Irish  thrive  in  Canada, 
the  States,  and  Australia.  They  send  home  large  sums  of 
money,  partly  to  prevent  their  kinsfolk  from  perishing  in 
the  snows  of  Connemara,  partly  to  help  and  comfort  Mr. 
Parnell.  The  native  Irish  do  not  send  money  abroad, 
it  is  from  their  friends  abroad  that  money  is  sent 
to  them.  The  patriotic  Archbishop  need  not  be  at  all 
alarmed  about  Irish  emigrants  perishing  in  an  Irish 
Darien.  What  he  does  fear  is  that  Irish  discontent  may  be 
alleviated,  that  Irishmen  may  escape  from  poverty  and 
priests,  and  hence  that  his  own  double  occupation  may  be 
gone.  The  Democratic  Federation  and  its  friends  are  in 
the  same  sort  of  dread.  A Democratic  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  JSfews,  who  dates  from  Chivalry  Road,  writes  ; — 
“ What  we  require  is,  not  a gigantic  temperance  move- 
“ ment  . . . not  charity,  not  emigration ; what  then  ? 
“ We  want  the  land — the  land  which  by  natm’al  right  is 
“ ours.”  And  so  this  intrepid  reformer  goes  back  to  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  natural  right,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
subsequently  formulating  his  demand  more  pointedly  still  in 
the  words  “We  must  have  our  land,  and  we  must  have  our 
“ money.”  To  explain  once  more  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “ natural  right  ” would  be  a waste  of  philosophy.  To  point 
out  once  more  that  a general  settlement  on  “the  land 
“ which  is  ours  ” would  mean  savagery  and  chaos  come 
again  would  be  to  repeat  a truism  obvious  to  every  one 
who  has  studied  the  processes  of  social  evolution.  It  is 
odd  that,  in  a scientific  age,  when  “ evolution  ” is  the 
watchword,  people  should  be  incapable  of  construing  the 
most  ordinary  lessons  of  history.  Incapable  or  invincibly 
ignorant,  however,  they  are.  And  they  object  to  emigra- 
tion because  their  one  chance  of  trying  their  theory  by  ex- 
periment is  to  foster  the  growth  of  such  horrible  over- 
population and  poverty  as  will  give  social  revolution  one 
more  chance  against  society. 

We  have  spoken  of  two  of  the  facts  that  remain  distinct 
in  the  wilderness  of  words.  Destruction  of  rookeries  and 
emigration  are  found,  when  wisely  and  discreetly  managed, 
to  be  palliatives  of  a disease  which  is  incapable  of  absolute 
cure.  Every  stage  of  society  must  necessarily  have  its 
evils.  If  society  is  simple  and  savage,  you  have  cannibalism, 
female  infanticide  (for  even  Australians  and  Mindaris  feel 
the  weight  of  over-population),  you  have  endless  wars, 
witchcraft,  cruelty,  and  so  forth.  In  a complicated  society 
you  have  over-population,  poverty,  social  hatreds,  contrasts 
of  indigence  and  wealth.  The  troubles  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated, they  can  only  be  mitigated  ; and  two  of  the  methods 
of  mitigation  we  have  already  indicated.  The  third  method, 
in  spite  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  is  tem- 
perance. Even  if  the  people  seized  the  land  which  is 
“ theirs  by  natural  right,”  even  if  every  man  had  his 
ideal  number  of  acres,  the  men  who  drank  themselves  to 
death  would  see  their  acres  melt  into  the  hands  of  their 
sober  neighbours.  No  legislation  could  stop  this  process, 
which  is  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
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To  this  the  believers  in  “ natural  right  to  the  soil  ” will 
reply  that,  when  every  man  has  his  own  farm,  no  man 
will  drink.  “ It  is  only  poverty,”  they  will  say  (going 
beyond  Mr.  George  Sims  in  the  Daily  News)  “ that  makes 
“ men  drink  ; it  is  not  drink  that  makes  them  poor.  When 
“ they  have  won  their  natural  right  to  the  soil,  they  will 
“ cease  to  drink.  At  present  they  booze,  poor  fellows,  to 
“ forget  their  wrongs.”  This  is  a very  touching  hypothesis. 
Mr.  Robert  Hart,  another  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  does  not  quite  agree  with  it.  He  knows  the  slums  well, 
and  “ nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  are  now  being  written 
“ about  so  much  are  quite  as  happy  in  their  own  peculiar 
“ sphere,  degraded  as  they  may  be,  as  those  w'ho  are  sling- 
“ ing  so  much  ink  on  their  behalf,  and  would  even  thank 
“ ‘ the  preachin’  and  scriblin’  lot  to  hold  their  [some- 
“ ‘ thing]  row.’  . . . The  first  remedy  for  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  ‘ horrible  London,’  or  horrible  anywhere, 
“ would  be  the  shutting  up  of  the  gin-palaces  and  beer- 
saloons,  forcing  the  people  to  be  sober.” 

Yes,  though  some  persons  drink,  as  Becky  Sharp  played 
rovlette,  “ to  forget,”  more  act  on  Mr.  Arnold’s  principle 
that  drink  “ sensibly  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  life.”  As  long 
as  that  theory  is  acted  on,  entirely  without  regard  to  the 
other  text  that  “ conduct  is  seven-eighths  of  life,”  people 
will  be  out  of  work,  out  at  elbows,  naked,  and  hopeless.  An 
ex-cfficer  of  high  rank  was,  some  time  ago,  charged  with  man- 
slaughter, because  he  had  allowed  his  wife  to  die  of  hunger, 
Wilde  he  spent  every  penny  on  drink.  This  man’s  horrible 
degradation  was  not  the  result  of  over-population,  of  the 
conduct  of  wicked  squires,  of  Free-trade,  or  of  anything 
bub  his  own  passions.  The  same  cause,  the  passion  for 
di'ink,  produces  similar  effects  among  the  poor,  and  thus 
Piotectionists  from  America  blame  Free-trade,  and  some 
journalists  blame  the  wicked  squires.  Unluckily  “ man, 
being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk,”  and  Englishmen, 
being  free  citizens,  must  be  allowed  to  get  drunk.  For 
drink,  that  chief  cause  of  social  distress,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  voluntary  temperance,  and  that,  fortunately,  appears 
to  be  increasing. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  nostrum  of  Judge  Kelly,  “ the 
“ father  of  the  House  of  Representatives,”  and  rather  a 
muddle-headed  old  parent  of  a constitutional  assembly. 
Judge  Kelly  finds  English  labour  everywhere  underpaid, 
and  why  1 Because  productive  power  has  outrun  consump- 
tive power.  And  why  has  productive  power  outrun  con- 
sn  mptive  power  1 Because  artisans  are  paid  so  little  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  consume.  And  why  are  they  paid 
so  little?  Because,  apparently.  Free-trade  permits  bound- 
less competition,  with  consequent  lowering  of  wages. 
Tjierefore  Protection  is  the  only  remedy,  and  therefore 
Flench  working-men  are  better  off  than  English.  They 
may  be,  but  apparently  they  do  not  know  their  own  good 
fortune. 

Now,  as  to  wages  and  power  of  expenditure,  the  follow- 
ing fact  may  enlighten  Judge  Kelly.  During  a lawn- 
tennis  tournament  at  the  chief  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
Scottish  border  counties,  a crowd  gathered  round  the  outside 
of  the  ground.  A spectator  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  a 
policeman  what  was  the  matter.  “ The  boys  are  pelting 
“ seven  or  eight  drunk  men  that  are  lying  beside  the  river.” 
V/hy,”  observed  the  spectator,  “ this  is  Wednesday.’’ 
“ Ay,  sir,  but  they  just  begin  the  drinking  on  Saturday, 
“ and  whiles  they  dinna  stop  on  Tuesday,  but  jist  carry  on 
“ through  the  week-”  Now  this  little  crowd  of  sots  were  so 
well  paid  that  they  could  afford  habitually  to  work  but  four 
days  a week.  And  as  to  power  of  consumption,  they  could 
consume  any  quantity — of  whisky.  Free-trade  had  not 
stinted  them,  poverty  had  not  made  them  drink ; they 
lived,  not  in  a squalid  city,  but  (as  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr. 
Y,''illiam  Morris,  who  has  been  combining  excellent  art 
ivith  dubious  politics  at  Oxford,  may  be  surprised  to  hear) 
within  one  stone’s  throw  of  green  hills  and  the  clear  water 
of  Teviot.  Yet  they  afforded  a magnificent  example  of  the 
social  effects  of  intemperance.  No  laws,  no  reform,  no 
fianchise,  no  revolution,  can  do  any  good  to  this  enormous 
class  of  Englishmen  who  live  to  drink. 


PRUSSIAN  PARTIES. 

A LTHOUGH  the  Prussian  Parliament  will  shortly  meet 
YV  to  consider  the  measures  of  social  reform  which  the 
i . overnment  again  intends  to  submit  to  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  with  certainty  the  spirit  in  which  they  will  be 
■eceived.  Ever  since  the  year  1878,  when  the  diffei’ences 


which  had  long  existed  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  his 
Liberal  supporters  led  to  an  open  rupture,  the  action  of  the 
various  parties  into  which  the  nation  is  divided  has  from 
Session  to  Session  become  more  wavering  and  spasmodic. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  sit  at  the 
extreme  right  or  the  extreme  left  of  the  Chamber.  These 
groups  are  held  together  by  a common  creed  and  a clearly 
defined  ideal.  They  have  often  shown  themselves  un- 
manageable, they  have  never  been  inconsistent.  The  old 
Prussian  Conservatives,  the  Squires,  as  they  used  to  be  con- 
temptuously called,  accepted  the  Constitution  at  the  bidding- 
of  their  King ; but  they  have  never  ceased  to  regard  it  with 
dislike  and  suspicion.  They  would  fain  return  to  the  good  old 
times  before  1848,  when  Prussia  was  without  a Parliament.; 
but,  as  that  is  now  obviously  impossible,  their  great  object  is 
to  restrict  its  powers  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
supreme  in  the  State.  Their  loyalty  is  their  boast,  and 
they  have  given  frequent  proof  of  it  both  by  word  and 
deed  ; but  their  political  ideal  is  a bureaucratic,  not  a 
despotic  State,  and  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  their 
country  which  explains  their  preference.  The  Squires 
cannot  understand  why  merchants,  professional  men,  or 
they  themselves,  should  be  asked  to  take  part  in  so  difficult 
a task  as  that  of  governing  a country ; they  would  prefer 
to  submit  entirely  to  the  rule  of  Ministers  chosen  by  th& 
King  from  the  number  of  those  who  have  made  such 
matters  the  study  of  their  lives,  and  they  are  resolved  to- 
uphold  to  the  utmost  the  royal  prerogative,  and  such  power 
as  is  still  left  to  the  official  class.  In  practice  they  gener- 
ally lend  Prince  Bismarck  a mistrustful  and  hesitating 
support ; but  he  can  never  depend  upon  them  when  he  sees 
that  the  time  for  making  a great  concession  has  come.  The- 
position  adopted  by  the  Party  of  Progress  is  at  least  as 
clearly  defined,  and  may  be  far  more  concisely  stated.  Its 
members  are  Liberals  of  the  straitest  school,  who  desire  to 
make  the  Constitution  of  Prussia  in  most  respects  as  close 
a copy  as  possible  of  that  of  England. 

Between  these  two  “ determined  opposites,”  however, 
there  stand  a number  of  groups  and  parties  whose  watch- 
word is  compromise.  Among  such  the  Centre  can  hardly 
be  numbered,  as,  though  its  action  at  any  given  moment  is- 
entirely  incalculable,  it  is  always  directed  by  a single 
principle.  No  party  in  the  Chamber  is  formed  of  such 
heterogeneous  elements,  and  none  acts  with  greater  harmony 
and  decision.  This  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  its; 
members  are  agreed  in  considering  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  more  important  than  any 
secular  measure.  In  private  they  may  sympathize  with 
the  Conservatives,  the  Liberals,  or  the  Particularists  ; they 
may  be  ardent  Poles  or  adherents  of  the  new  German 
Empire ; as  soon  as  a Ministerial  Bill  is  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  their  first  question  is,  not  what  its  effects  will  be, 
but  in  how  far  its  success  or  failure  will  affect  the  relations 
of  the  Government  to  the  Church.  Hence,  with  perfect 
consistency,  they  are  able  to  oppose  a measure  one  day  and 
to  support  it  in  a slightly  modified  form  on  the  next.  The 
great  question  now  pending  is  whether  the  Chancellor 
■will  purchase  their  support  for  the  measures  of  social  reform 
he  has  so  much  at  heart  by  further  concessions  to  their 
Church,  or  whether  he  will  endeavour  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  Liberal  parties. 

The  Social  Democrats,  too,  stand,  as  the  Centre  is  accused 
by  its  opponents  of  standing,  “ outside  the  boundaries  of 
“ the  Constitution  ” ; and  they,  too,  form  a party  of  prin- 
ciple, and  not  of  compromise ; but  in  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment they  are  powerless,  and  even  outside  its  walls  their 
influence  is  small.  The  exceptional  legislation  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  has  lent  them  a fictitious  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  foreigners ; but,  in  estimating  the  poli- 
tical forces  now  in  action  in  Prussia,  they  may  safely  be  dis- 
regarded. In  other  parts  of  the  German  Empire  they  are 
more  powerful,  but  nowhere  strong  enough  to  be  a real 
danger  to  the  State,  unless  they  were  to  resort  to  criminal 
measures,  which,  as  a party,  they  have  no  inclination  to  do. 
Among  the  parties  of  compromise,  the  first  that  demands 
consideration  is  that  of  the  Free  Conservatives.  In  feeling 
they  strongly  sympathize  with  the  Squires,  but  they  are 
more  ready  to  recognize  the  force  of  modern  events.  They 
see  that  since  the  union  of  Germany  the  old  bureaucratic 
system  has  become  impossible.  It  never  existed  in  most  of 
the  smaller  States,  nor  do  they  possess  either  the  materials 
out  of  which  it  could  be  formed  or  the  desire  to  see  it 
established.  The  Free  Conservatives  acknowledge  that 
Prussia  must  pay  the  price  of  what  she  has  won,  and 
accept  the  loss  involved  in  her  gains.  They  perceive 
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that  the  Parliamentary  basis  is  the  only  one  on  which 
all  the  States  included  in  the  Empire  can  freely  meet, 
and  they  accept  it  for  their  own  country  as  well  as  for  the 
Empire.  But  they  have  no  real  confidence  in  representa- 
tive government,  and  take  their  stand  on  the  text  of  the 
Constitution.  Parliament  has,  they  argue,  a right  to  veto 
new  laws  and  new  taxation ; but  here  its  prerogatives  cease. 
It  would  not  be  justified  in  endeavouring  to  make  any  legis- 
lative change  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown ; it  has  no 
claim  to  interfere  with  the  administration. 

The  National  Liberals  stand  in  almost  the  same  relation 
to  the  Party  of  Progress  as  the  Free  Conservatives  do  to 
the  Squires.  The  party  was  formed  in  1866  by  the  Liberals 
who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  a part  of  their  creed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  unity  of  Germany.  From  the  first 
they  felt  and  acknowledged  that  neither  the  North  German 
Confederation  nor  the  Empire  quite  realized  their  ideal  of  a 
modern  State;  but  they  were  ready  to  accept  both  rather 
than  endanger  or  delay  the  great  work  of  unification.  In 
the  old  days  their  watchword  was  “through  unity  to  liberty,” 
whereas  the  Democrats,  with  Dr.  Jacobi  at  their  head,  the 
Party  of  Progress,  and  the  great  body  of  the  South  German 
Socialists,  took  for  their  motto  “ through  liberty  to  unity.” 
For  such  a party,  of  course,  the  important  matter  is  where 
the  sacrifice  shall  begin,  and  how  far  it  shall  go,  which  is 
a question  of  tact  rather  than  principle.  At  present  they 
seem  to  be  the  most  forlorn  and  woebegone  of  all  parties. 
The  loss  of  a leader  whose  character  and  intellect  were  so 
universally  respected,  and  who  was  distinguished  by  such 
Parliamentary  tact  and  experience  as  Herr  von  Bennigsen, 
would  have  been  a serious  blow  to  any  party;  to  the 
National  Liberals  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  fatal,  for  the 
party  relies  more  than  any  other  on  the  character  and  in- 
telligence of  its  individual  members,  and  on  the  experience 
and  tact  of  its  leadership.  The  National  Liberals  have 
always  been  a party  of  compromise  in  a far  stricter  sense 
than  the  Free  Conservatives.  They  took  what  they  could 
get  from  the  gracious  hands  of  the  Chancellob,  and  were 
thankful  for  their  daily  bread.  And  now  no  further  crust 
is  to  be  had,  and  their  leader  has  retired.  What  is  worse, 
every  private  soldier  in  the  little  Parliamentary  army  seems 
to  feel  an  inward  call  to  take  the  vacant  place  and  issue  a 
programme.  Every  one  is  eager  to  talk,  and  no  one  pre- 
pared to  listen. 

A number  of  other  men,  notably  Dr.  Lasker,  had  at 
least  as  much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  National 
Liberal  party  as  Herr  von  Bennigsen  had,  and  the  difliculty 
of  keeping  it  together  and  directing  its  action  may  well 
have  seemed  too  great  for  a politician  who  is  no  longer 
young.  For  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
public  life  of  England  and  Germany.  In  England,  when  a 
Minister  is  defeated  on  an  important  question,  he  resigns, 
and  his  place  is  filled  by  his  Parliamentary  opponents.  In 
Germany  a Minister  remains  in  office  as  long  as  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  Crown.  If  a measure  he  introduces 
is  vetoed  by  the  Parliament,  it  is  simply  lost ; but  his  own 
position  is  not  shaken.  Even  if  he  were  compelled  to 
resign,  his  successor  would  be,  not  his  Parliamentary  oppo- 
nent, but  some  official  whose  merits  were  in  all  probability 
quite  unknown  to  the  public.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  various  little  groups  into  which  both  Reichstag  and 
Landtag  are  divided.  Members  agree  as  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples and  to  leadership ; but,  as  soon  as  a case  is  brought 
concretely  before  them,  they  differ ; and,  as  their  difference 
involves  no  administrative  change,  they  are  apt  to  vote 
according  to  their  personal  conviction.  Thus  the  Seces- 
sionists, who  were  led  by  Dr.  Bamberger  and  Dr.  Lasker, 
were  among  the  most  passionate  advocates  of  the  unity 
of  Germany.  They  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  any  personal  or  party 
consideration  rather  than  see  him  retire  from  his  post.  But 
they  knew  he  would  not  do  so  as  long  as  he  retained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Emperor.  They  objected,  most  justly,  to  his 
financial  policy,  and  so  they  went  into  Opposition,  and  have 
attacked  him  for  years  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  The 
wit  and  logic  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Bamberger  and  Dr. 
Lasker  are  quite  enough  to  make  even  a great  man  feel 
uncomfortable,  and  it  is  perhaps  but  a poor  comfort  to 
Prince  Bismarck  to  know  that,  if  there  were  any  real 
danger  of  his  being  driven  from  office,  his  opponents  would 
be  the  first  to  stump  the  country  in  his  support. 

The  secession  was  a deathblow  to  the  National  Liberal 
cause.  The  loss  in  numbers  was  comparatively  small,  it  is 
true,  but  the  loss  of  talent  was  great,  and  the  loss  of  heart 


it  involved  greater  still.  A party  whose  one  principle  in 
compromise  can  by  its  very  nature  have  only  a short  dura- 
tion, and  as  the  German  Empire  became  more  and  more 
firmly  established,  it  was  natural  that  the  different  elements 
of  the  National  Liberal  party  should  gravitate  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  the  dread  of  particularism,  which  was  the 
force  that  drew  and  held  them  together,  gi  adually  vanished. 
Still,  foreign  observers  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  they  view 
with  a certain  half-sentimental  regret  the  dissolution  of  a 
party  that  did  more  than  any  other  to  establish  the  unity  of 
Germany  and  determine  the  forms  of  its  political  life. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  GUILDHALL. 

The  speeches  last  week  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day  formed 
in  some  respects  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  dreary  de- 
clamations with  which  newspaper  columns  are  at  this  time 
of  year  generally  filled.  It  was,  perhaps,  a happy  accident 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  principal  guest  held  opposite 
political  opinions.  Both  of  them  consequently  indulged  in 
courteous  commonplaces,  which  were  moie  agreeable  and 
less  hackneyed  than  party  invectives.  The  French  Am- 
bassador and  M.  de  Lesseps  were,  for  similar  reasons,  com- 
pelled to  abstain  from  direct  reference  to  the  grave 
differences  which  it  may  possibly  be  their  mission  to  com- 
pose. M.  Waddington  only  vindicated  in  general  terms 
the  pacific  and  non-aggressive  tendencies  of  his  Government 
and  nation.  M.  de  Lessees  quoted  from  a former  speech 
of  his  own  the  remarkable  proposition  that  British  capital 
is  destined  to  provide  interest  on  French  capital.  It  is 
less  obvious  that  an  owner  who  succeeds  in  establishing 
amonopoly  has  an  interest  in  satisfying  those  who  pay  him 
for  the  use  of  his  property,  and  even  in  anticipating  their 
reasonable  demands ; but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  reminded 
that  the  Athenians  preferred  Aristides  to  Themistocles, 
though  it  seems  doubtful  whether  M.  de  Lesseps  or  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  proverbially  known  as  “ the  Just.”  The  Lord 
Mayor,  as  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  defeating  the  pro- 
visional agreement  between  the  English  Government  and 
the  Suez  Canal  Company,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
vited M.  DE  Lesseps  to  the  entertainment  except  for  personal 
reasons.  In  the  proposed  negotiations  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  who  may  complain  of  existing  grievances  or 
suggest  a remedy  will  be  in  no  degree  hampered  by  any 
admissions  made  at  the  Guildhall. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  elaborate  reticence  and  his  unwonted 
excursion  into  the  fields  of  humour  have  been  readily  ap- 
preciated by  adverse  critics  as  well  as  by  habitual  admirers. 
The  Apollo  of  the  Treasury  has  for  once  unbent  his  bow, 
and  the  premature  enumeration  of  the  arrows  in  his  quiver 
proves  to  have  been  unauthoritative  and  conjectural.  The 
Cabinet  has  not  settled  the  order  of  business  for  the  next 
Session,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject.  Whether  there  is  to  be  a 
Franchise  Bill,  with  or  without  a Redistribution  Bill,  and  what 
hopes  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  may  entertain  of 
another  year’s  respite  from  annihilation,  are  secrets  to  be  dis- 
closed hereafter.  The  Radical  journals  which  announced  in 
official  tone  and  language  the  imminent  introduction  of 
uniform  suffrage  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  incurred 
a mild  rebuke ; but  it  is,  after  all,  not  certain  that  they  spoke 
without  Ministerial  warrant.  It  is  probable  that  a section 
of  the  Government  which  has  on  some  former  occasions 
imposed  its  policy  on  the  whole  Cabinet  may  have  deter- 
mined that  the  most  formidable  of  the  contemplated 
measures  shall  be  taken  first.  Organic  or  constitutional 
changes  provide  means  of  carrying  specific  measures,  as 
machines  must  be  made  or  modified  before  the  fabric  is 
produced.  The  revolutionary  party  would  naturally  prefer 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  even  to  the  congenial  t^k  of 
creating  a Central  Municipal  Caucus;  and  one  mode  of 
insuring  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  is  to  announce  that 
the  plan  is  already  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  Ministry. 
At  the  meeting  at  Leeds  Mr.  Mobley  expressly  stated  that 
he  was  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Government.  The 
Radical  press,  perhaps,  occupies,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  when 
he  was  out  of  office,  a position  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility.  It  is  something  for  the  promoters  of  a 
political  agitation  to  have  a week’s  or  a fortnight’s  start 
over  competitors.  The  assailants  of  the  Corporation  have 
in  the  interval  between  the  Leeds  Congress  and  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day  contended  at  an  artificial  disadvantage  against 
the  Parliamentary  levellers. 

It  may,  after  all,  be  questioned  whether,  although  he 
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confined  himself  to  apparently  indefinite  statements,  Mr. 
Gladstone  absolutely'  avoided  important  disclosures.  An 
unequalled  mastery  of  the  art  of  concealing  meaning  in 
ornamental  phrases  is  not  incompatible  with  a faculty  of 
revealing  secrets  under  cover  of  ostentatious  reserve.  The 
fullest  and  most  effusive  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech 
was  devoted  to  the  laudable  object  of  promoting  friendly 
feelings  between  England  and  France;  but  the  only 
definite  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  his  mention  of 
the  Madagascar  difficulty  was  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  not  then  given  reparation  for  serious  violations 
of  international  comity.  Several  weeks  had  intervened 
from  the  time  when  it  was  first  announced  that  pecuniary 
compensation  to  an  injured  English  subject  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a formal  apology.  No  such  document  had  been 
published  when  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  French  Ambas- 
sador were  vying  with  one  another  in  professions  of 
mutual  friendship.  It  was  luckily  not  in  his  official  capa- 
city that  the  Prime  Minister  of  France  lately,  with  little 
justice  and  scanty  courtesy,  described  English  missionaries 
as  devils.  It  is  quite  right  that  words  pronounced  in 
public  should  be  more  carefully  weighed.  It  would  have 
been  both  discourteous  and  unwise  to  dwell  in  a Guildhall 
speech  on  the  causes  of  irritation  which  undoubtedly  exist. 
It  was  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  Chinese 
Ambassador,  who  was  present,  can  scarcely  have  under- 
stood the  vehement  professions  of  good  will  which  were 
addressed  to  the  representative  of  France. 

On  one  important  matter  Mr.  Gladstone  affected  no 
disguise.  He  announced  that  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
would  immediately  begin  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
troops  from  Cairo.  It  is  not  known  whether  a measure 
which  is  adopted  for  political  reasons  is  approved  by  the 
military  authorities ; but  probably  it  may  be  prudent  rather 
to  evacuate  the  capital  than  to  hold  it  with  a small  garrison. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  concentration  of  the  residue  of 
the  army  at  Alexandria  may  afterwards  serve  as  an  argu- 
ment or  excuse  for  recalhng  the  entire  force.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  policy  of  occupation  will  contend  that  a small 
body  of  troops  at  a distance  from  the  seat  of  government 
form  no  sufficient  check  on  the  misgovernment  which  will 
probably  be  practised  at  Cairo.  The  Government  will  be 
tanned  with  its  practical  admission  of  the  principle  that 
Egjq)t  must  be  left  to  native  management ; and  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  temporary  retention  of  a port  affords  no 
security  against  the  foreign  intrigues  which  will  imme- 
diately revive.  That  a bolder  and  more  consistent  policy 
would  have  been  more  popular  with  the  intelligent  classes 
was  proved  by  the  significant  silence  which  ensued  on 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  announcement.;  but  against  the  opinion 
of  all  competent  judges  the  Ministers  may  rely  on  the 
support  of  the  Caucus  and  the  mob.  One  of  the  most 
painful  characteristics  of  the  democratic  faction  is  a total 
absence  of  patriotic  feeling.  No  other  section  of  the  com- 
munity will  sympathize  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  paradox  that  the  objects  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  were  in  no  respect  selfish.  For  this  purpose 
selfishness  must  be  understood  as  a regard  for  the  interests 
of  England  which  could  alone  justify  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a foreign  country.  The  war,  which  in- 
deed was  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judgment  no  war,  was  gene- 
rally approved,  not  because  it  was  beneficial  to  Egypt,  but 
because  it  was  undertaken  to  maintain  the  rights  of  England. 
Any  other  motive  would  have  rendered  the  enterprise 
criminal  as  well  as  foolish,  and  it  seems  unadvisable  to 
defend  an  imaginary  policy  on  grounds  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 

A less  explicit  declaration  of  policy  consisted  in  an 
apparently  rhetorical  flourish  about  the  means  of  perpe- 
tuating the  union  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pleased  to  call 
“ the  three  countries  ” of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
It  is  not  known  that  the  Union  with  Scotland  is  threatened ; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  vital  importance  to  maintain 
the  Union  with  Ireland.  The  means  are,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  by  any 
.mode  of  administration  which  may,  like  the  present 
Coercion  Act  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  be  effective  for  the  purpose.  The  other  con- 
dition expounded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  superficially  plau- 
sible, and  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  it  is  right  to  proceed  towards  the  three  or  the 
two  countries  “ on  the  principle  of  equal  justice  ” ; but 
justice  must  be  adapted  to  circumstances,  and  popular  privi- 
leges which  may  be  comparatively  innocuous  in  one  country 
may  in  another  promote  revolution  and  anarchy.  There 


is  neither  equality  nor  justice  in  applying  the  same  treat  • 
ment  to  the  friends  and  to  the  enemies  of  property  and 
of  law.  Carriers  take  precautions  in  conveying  dyna- 
mite or  gunpowder  which  would  be  unnecessary  in  the 
case  of  hardware  or  groceries.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  phrase 
implies  that  the  franchise  in  Ireland  is  to  be  lowered, 
and  that  local  bodies  are  to  be  invested  with  powers 
which  will  be  habitually  used  for  treasonable  purposes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a degradation  of  the  franchise 
will  largely  increase  the  number  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers, 
and  that  County  Boards  possessing  a power  of  local  taxation 
will  be  legalized  branches  of  the  Land  League,  the  National 
League,  or  any  other  seditious  organization  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  established.  The  equal  justice  which 
is  offered  will  involve  flagrant  injustice  to  the  orderly  and 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  proceedings  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  furnish  ample  warning  of  the  inevitable 
operation  of  the  promised  system  of  local  government. 
The  reduction  of  the  franchise  will  be  not  less  inexcusable. 
The  measure  will  be  mischievous  in  England  and  Scotland. 
In  Ireland  it  will  be  a deliberate  sacrifice  of  public  interest 
and  of  national  security  to  a conventional  show  of  symmetry 
and  to  party  convenience. 


IRELAND. 

FT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  wise  though  somewhat 
JL  tardy  resolve  of  the  Government  to  prohibit  Nationalist 
and  Orange  meetings  in  Ulster  without  distinction  would 
enrage  those  who  sympathize  with  the  Nationalists.  That 
the  decision  apparently  required  the  personal  efforts  of 
Lord  Spencer  in  order  to  procure  it,  shows  the  strength 
of  anarchic  sympathies  in  the  Cabinet.  If  Orangemen  had 
been  allowed  to  meet  and  ParneUites  forbidden  to  meet, 
there  would  have  been  at  least  a colourable  excuse  for 
complaints  of  partiality.  But  the  impartial  prohibition  of 
all  assemblages  calculated  to  produce  a breach  of  the  peace 
leaves  those  who  complain  of  it  without  a rag  of  covering 
for  their  logical  nakedness.  The  true  and  only  explanation 
of  their  persistence  in  complaining  is  that  in  reality 
they  make  the  matter  a party  question.  The  ParneUites 
are  Badicals,  though  unorthodox  and  rather  inconvenient 
Radicals ; the  Orangemen  are  Tories.  To  forbid  an  attack 
of  the  former  on  the  latter  because  it  is  probable  that  the 
attacked  party  will  defend  themselves  is  therefore  a crime. 
Nor  is  it  open  to  the  grumblers  to  retort  that  party 
sympathies  tell  as  much  one  way  as  the  other.  For,  in  the 
present  instance,  what  the  followers  of  Lord  Crichton  and 
Lord  Rossmore  are  resisting  is  an  attack  on  the  Decalogue 
and  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain.  If  any  Radical 
advocate  chooses  to  identify  these  things  with  the  creed  of 
partisan  Conservatism,  he  may  be  left  to  the  benefits  and 
the  consequences  of  his  identification.  That  in  times  past 
the  Orange  party  has  been  guilty  of  many  dubious  acts, 
that  some  articles  of  its  creed  are  articles  which  few 
Enghsh  Tories  and  fewer  Liberals  in  the  proper  sense  would 
care  to  subscribe,  are  contentions  entirely  beside  the  issue. 
The  facts  are  that  a series  of  provocations  to  a breach  of 
the  peace  have  been  deliberately  arranged,  not  by  Orange- 
men, and  that  for  the  nonce,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
or  may  be  likely  to  be  again,  Orangemen  are  the  defenders 
of  the  Constitution,  of  the  rights  of  property,  of  the  rights 
of  personal  liberty,  and  of  the  right  to  live  and  not  die 
under  the  bludgeons  and  knives  of  the  Nationalists.  Only 
the  extremes!  party  blindness  can  obscure  these  very  ample 
facts  in  the  face  of  the  language  which  Nationalist  speakers 
use,  and  in  face  of  the  calendar  of  Irish  crime  for  the 
last  three  years.  To  attempt  to  ignore  them,  and  to  treat 
Orange  and  Green  in  this  instance  as  two  unknown  quan- 
tities, about  which  the  law  is  in  the  dark,  and  with  which 
it  cannot  interfere  till  one  has  broken  the  peace  actually, 
when  the  breaker  will  alone  be  guilty,  is  childish.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  an  additional  instance  of  that  almost  des- 
perate shutting  of  the  eyes  to  the  facts  of  Irish  life  and 
history  which  characterizes  a large  body  of  English  poli- 
ticians. When  it  is  by  experience  certain  that  one  set 
of  persons  are  about  (if  only  covertly)  to  incite  to  treason, 
murder,  and  robbery,  and  when  another  set  of  persons 
declare  their  intention  not  to  have  treason,  murder,  and 
robbery  publicly  preached  in  their  neighbourhood,  it  is 
quite  right  that  the  law  should  save  these  latter  the  trouble 
of  taking  it  into  their  own  hands.  But  it  is  quite  unreason- 
able to  accuse  it  of  winking  at  lawless  action. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  Executive  in  instructing  Mr. 
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Hamilton  to  write  a kind  of  apology  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  reference  to  the  emigration  proposal 
published  by  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  is  less  satisfactory.  But 
it  has  afforded  the  namesake  and  successor  of  a more  famous 
“ John  of  Tuam  ” an  opportunity  of  showing  once  more  the 
real  character  of  the  Irish  Opposition,  clerical  as  well  as  lay. 
The  document  in  question  was  confidential,  and  its  publica- 
tion is  another  instance  of  breach  of  trust  in  official  places. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  which  any  Government  need 
have  been  ashamed,  and  its  suggestions  were  simply  di- 
rected towards  the  carrying  out,  in  a generous  and  not  a 
mere  dribbling  spirit,  of  the  one  process  which  can  make  the 
Irish  peasantry  prosperous — the  reduction  of  the  super- 
fluous agricultural  population  by  copious  and,  where  neces- 
sary, State-aided  emigration.  An  innocent  foreigner  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  circumstances,  but  ignorant  of 
the  attitude  which  too  many  Irish  clergy  of  the  Roman 
communion  adopt  on  this  question,  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  would  greet  this  proposal 
with  joy,  and,  if  he  criticized  it,  would  do  so  by  suggesting 
a slight  increase  in  the  Government  grant  and  a more  ela- 
borate attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  emigrants  in 
new  homes.  The  proposal  to  enable  Irishmen  to  exchange 
certain  misery  for  probable  prosperity  is,  however,  in  this 
prelate’s  view,  “ most  cruel  in  aU  its  circumstances  and 
“ details.”  It  reminds  his  accurate  historic  conscience  of 
the  seventeenth-century  practice  of  deporting  Irishmen 
to  practical  slavery  in  the  plantations,  and  his  vivid  ima- 
gination sees  the  emigrants  “perishing  in  the  snows  of 
“ Canada.”  With  clerics  of  this  stamp  talking  in  this 
fashion,  and  with  Mr.  Healy  reviving  the  Ho-rent  doc- 
trine in  the  most  audacious  form,  and  outstripping  even 
the  prairie-value  theories  of  his  leader,  there  is  certainly 
but  too  little  chance  of  persuading  Irishmen  of  the  West 
and  South  to  follow  the  only  course  which  can  possibly 
lead  to  their  own  prosperity  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  Among  the  many  evils  of  the  Land  Act,  one 
good  was  thought  not  impossible,  that  some  of  the  smaller 
holders,  having  obtained  a saleable  tenant-right,  would 
realize  it  before  it  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  shop- 
keeper or  the  Gombeen  man,  and  emigrate  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. Expectation  of  this  can  hardly  be  very  sanguine 
when  the  clergy  are,  on  the  one  hand,  dinning  into  the  ears 
of  ignorant  men  that  emigration  means  certain  starvation 
in  this  life  and  probable  damnation  in  the  next,  and  agitators 
are  promising  them,  on  the  other,  that  some  day  or  other 
not  one  penny  of  rent  shall  be  payable.  A certain  amount 
of  assisted  emigration  Dr.  MacEvilly  and  his  fellows  will 
probably  be  unable  to  prevent,  for  absolute  beggars  cannot 
be  choosers.  But  the  emigration  which  would  be  almost 
more  valuable,  that  which  leads  to  consolidation  of  holdings 
and  sends  out  emigrants  with  some  money  in  their  pockets, 
they  can  probably  hamper. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discern  valid  grounds  for  the  rose- 
coloured  pictures  of  the  state  of  Ireland  drawn  by  more 
than  one  Ministerial  speaker  during  the  present  week.  It 
is,  of  course,  certain  that  the  amount  of  overt  crime  in  the 
country  is  not  what  it  was  this  time  last  year,  still  less 
what  it  was  in  November  i88i.  It  would  be  very  odd  if 
it  were,  considering  that  stringent  Coercion  laws,  stringently 
administered,  have  to  some  extent  restored  the  equilibrium 
which  was  disturbed  by  the  reckless  conduct  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Government  in  relinquishing  all  extraordinary 
powers  after  they  came  into  office.  But  outrages  both  on 
man  and  beast  are  still  rife,  the  attitude  of  so-called  popu- 
lar assemblages  is  as  hostile  as  ever,  and  such  an  incident 
as  the  result  of  the  trial  of  Poole  renews  the  exhibition 
of  the  difference  between  England  and  Ireland.  Much 
nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the  comments  sometimes 
made  on  the  disagreement  of  Irish  juries.  No  reasonable 
person  expects  that  verdicts  of  Guilty  should  invariably  be 
brought  in  when  the  Crown  prosecutes,  nor  is  there — it 
need  hardly  be  said — any  intention  of  assuming  or  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  in  the  present 
instance.  But  every  one,  save  those  who,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  persist  in  examining  Irish  matters  with  their  eyes 
shut,  knows  that  when  an  Irish  jury  disagrees  it  is  not  for 
the  reasons  which  make  a Scotch  jury  acquit  by  a majo- 
rity or  agree  to  “ Not  proven,”  and  in  many  cases  induce 
English  jurymen  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  the 
only  way  open  to  them.  If  the  reasons  were  the  same,  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  Nothing  is  rarer  in  an  English 
trial  for  murder  than  a disagreement  of  the  jury,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  unless  the  case  is  very  clear,  none  but 
a most  bloodthirsty  juryman  would  insist  on  a verdict  of 


Guilty  against  the  strongly-expressed  opinion  of  his  fellows. 
Irish  juries  differ  not  about  the  facts,  but  about  the  crime. 
In  at  any  rate  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  that 
they  doubt  the  witnesses  or  consider  the  evidence  insufficient; 
it  is  that,  assuming  the  prisoner  to  have  committed  the  act 
charged,  some  of  them  sympathise,  if  not  exactly  with  his 
deed,  at  any  rate  with  his  motives  and  principles.  This  it 
is  which  makes  an  Irish  trial  for  the  most  part  a very  dis- 
heartening spectacle.  And  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  so 
long  will  all  congratulations  over  the  number  of  rents 
reduced,  the  monthly  average  of  hamstrung  cattle  and 
carded  men,  and  other  similar  statistical  comforts,  be  alto- 
gether delusive.  It  is  true  that  while  the  tight  hand  of  tlie 
present  regimen  is  maintained  it  does  not  so  much  matter. 
But  these  congratulations  are,  unfortunately,  too  well 
known  to  be  the  regular  precursors  of  a relaxation  of 
government.  There  is  one  strong,  if  not  very  numerous, 
party  which  directly  sympathises  with  the  anarchists,  and 
there  is  a large  section  of  Liberals  who  theoretically  dis- 
like coercion  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  be  but  too 
glad  of  any  excuse  for  consenting  to  its  removal.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a continual  prote.st 
agamst  the  prophesiers  of  smooth  things  in  reference  to  a 
country  where  Dr.  John  MacEvilly  is  a minister  of 
the  Gospel  and  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  a chosen  spokesman  of 
the  people. 


THE  LUTHER  FESTIVAL. 

There  has  been  some  enthusiasm,  but  not  very  much, 
awakened  in  England  by  the  celebration  of  the  four- 
hundredth  birthday  of  Martin  Luther.  It  is  natural  that 
the  German  towns  and  villages  in  which  he  flourished 
should  make  historical  processions  in  his  honour.  He  did 
a great  work  for  Germany,  politically  as  well  as  religiously, 
and  many  Germans  have  joined  in  these  celebrations  who 
care  as  little  for  Lutheranism  as  for  Romanism.  The  revo- 
lution he  brought  about  in  Germany,  as  M.  Bersier  well 
pointed  out  in  a speech  at  Paris,  was  conservative.  It  was 
embraced  by  priests  and  prelates,  by  nobles  and  princes. 
In  France  Protestantism  became,  from  persecution,  neces- 
sarily democratic.  There  is  something  in  this  distinction, 
but  there  is  more  in  the  fact  that  the  Reformation  in  France 
must  be  traced  to  Calvin  ; and  the  gloomy  austerity  of 
French  Protestantism,  which  M.  Bersier  contrasted  with 
the  joyousness  and  melody  of  the  contemporary  German 
movement,  is  to  be  laid  to  his  door  quite  as  much  as  to 
any  political  or  social  circumstance  influencing  his  first 
converts.  The  French  clerical  organs,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  such  vituperation  of  Luther 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  them,  the  continued  pro- 
fession of  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome  has  done  httle 
for  the  mind  and  manners  and  good  taste  of  modern  French 
Catholics.  While  we  have  been  happily  spared  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  German  celebration,  and  the  ill-tempered 
controversies  of  the  French,  we,  too,  have  had  our  little 
quarrels,  our  little  storms  in  our  own  teacups  ; and  though  no 
heads  and  no  china  have  been  broken,  we  should  be  glad  to 
feel  that  the  whole  affair  had  blown  over,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  tfll  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  to 
spend  columns  of  daily  papers  and  hours  of  weekly  sermons 
in  discussing  Luther’s  morals  and  temper,  the  question  of 
his  tolei’ance  or  intolerance,  and  in  endeavouring  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible  task  of  assessing  exactly  the  amoimt  of 
his  influence  on  the  Reformation  in  England.  On  the 
whole,  however,  as  we  have  remarked,  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  work  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  generally  into 
any  great  heat  of  enthusiasm.  Luther  did  much  for  the 
Church  of  England  indirectly,  no  doubt,  we  may  imagine 
people  of  common  sense  saying  to  themselves,  but  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  we  are  certainly  not 
going  to  get  up  a Hildebrand  celebration. 

In  the  rain  of  notices  and  pamphlets  with  which  the  post 
has  deluged  our  homes  duringthepastfewweeks,theordinary 
observer  has  sought  in  vain  for  the  great  names  which  used 
to  ornament  Protestant  manifestoes.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
seems  to  stand  alone.  True,  the  Archbishop  of  York  has 
preached  a sermon — which,  by  the  way,  was  a model  of 
moderation — but  the  name  of  his  Grace  was  dragged  rather 
unfortunately  before  the  public  in  a newspaper  controversy ; 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Dean  of  York,  by  way 
of  preventing  the  revival  of  quarrels  and  the  stirring  up 
of  bad  blood,  should  have  contrived  to  attain  both  results. 
An  ill-judged  proposal  at  Oxford  also  fell  flat.  That  the 
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University  should  issue  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
German  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  the  Luther  Festival 
is  an  idea  that  can  only  be  described  as  grotesque.  It  was, 
of  course,  defeated ; and,  if  the  majority  against  it  was 
largely  composed  of  High  Churchmen,  it  also  included  many 
men  of  other  ways  of  thinking,  who  perceived  the  absurdity 
of  the  proposal.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  took  a prominent  part  in  a meeting  at  which 
a Jew-baiting  German  preacher  delivered  an  address  on 
Wednesday  night.  There  were  several  sermons  in  London 
churches  last  Sunday  in  which  Luther  was  mentioned, 
as  a rule  with  the  most  studied  moderation  of  language ; 
and,  of  course,  there  were  also  addresses  by  various  Dissenting 
ministers,  in  which  moderation  was  not  so  much  regarded. 
Dr.  Allon,  for  instance,  rather  unfortunately  spoke  of 
Luther’s  “ ascetic  pursuit  of  righteousness,”  and  Dr. 
Parker  seems  to  have  considered  him  a model  of  toleration, 
which,  as  contrasted  with  Calvin,  perhaps  he  was ; but  the 
idea  of  religious  liberty  did  not  exist  in  Luther’s  days,  nor 
for  long  after ; and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  by  chance  he 
had  heard  it  crudely  stated,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  City 
Temple,  he  would  have  utterly  repudiated  and  reprobated 
it.  That  his  doctrines  have  led  to  tolerance  is  quite  an- 
other thing.  Mr.  Spurgeon  preached  at  Exeter  Hall  with 
his  accustomed  humour  and  bad  taste,  and  there  were  a few 
other  discourses,  both  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  which  may 
have  been  interesting  to  listen  to,  but  which  are  very  dull 
to  read  over  afterwards.  Among  them  perhaps  the  most 
remarlcable  was  a speech  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  expressed 
his  opinion  that  in  the  same  circumstances  Wycliffe  would 
have  acted  as  fearlessly  as  Luther  acted.  This  kind  of  com- 
parison is  easily  made,  but  to  the  historical  student  is 
worthless.  We  only  know  that  when  Wycliffe  did 
encounter  a bishop  and  a mob  he  availed  himself  with 
much  alacrity  of  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ; 
but  if  we  are  to  have  a Wycliffe  celebration  next,  we 
may  hope  for  an  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  his  real 
character  and  the  extent  of  his  achievements.  To  English- 
men it  is  natural  that  Wycliffe,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  distance  of  his  career  from  our  present  era,  should 
be  a more  interesting  figure  than  Luther.  In  the  first 
place,  even  a French  reactionary  newspaper  could  hardly 
call  his  morals  in  question.  Moreover,  he  was  an  example 
of  a type  very  dear  to  the  ordinary  English  mind — ^that  of 
a hard-working  parish  priest.  He  commends  himself  also 
to  one  section  of  Churchmen  in  that  he  remained  strictly 
Catholic,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to  his  life’s  end. 
His  influence  on  the  development  of  the  English  language 
was  greater  even  than  that  of  his  contemporary  Chaucer, 
and  both  were  greater  than  the  influence  of  Luther  on 
German.  If  Luther’s  influence  on  German  had  gone 
deeper,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  modern  German 
readers.  The  contrast  between  a page  of  Luther’s  Bible 
and  a page  of  a modern  historical  or  theological  work  in  the 
same  language  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in 
literature.  That  the  German  writer  of  to-day,  who  has  re- 
ceived from  Luther  a weapon  so  bright,  so  sharp,  so  highly 
finished  as  the  language  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
should  yet  prefer  to  use  a jargon  such  as  that  in  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  great  works  of  the  day  are  composed 
must  always  seem  as  strange  as  that  the  modern  German 
type,  which  condemns  half  the  nation  to  spectacles,  should 
be  preferred  to  the  beautiful  clear  print  in  which  Luther’s 
innumerable  tracts  were  issued.  Should  their  study  of  the 
great  Reformer’s  life  and  character  lead  modern  Germans  to 
return  ^o  his  good  use  of  his  native  language  and  to  the 
admirable  type  in  vogue  in  the  earliest  German  publica- 
tions, the  present  celebration  will  not  have  been  held 
in  vain. 

When  it  is  claimed  for  Luther  that  but  for  him  the 
English  Church  could  not  have  effected  her  reformation, 
we  have  another  example  of  the  kind  of  historical  argu- 
ment which  would  compare  Wycliffe  and  Luther.  That 
England  would  sooner  or  later  have  insisted  on  a reforma- 
tion of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church  under 
Roman  influence  we  cannot  doubt.  But  the  ignorance  of 
the  commonest  facts  of  history  which  claims  Henry  VIII. 
as  a Lutheran  is  paralleled  by  many  another  misapprehen- 
sion. The  one  point  at  which  the  Reformed  English  Church 
and  the  Church  of  Luther  met  was  that  of  “justification 
“ by  faith.”  This,  which  was  the  central  doctrine  of  his 
system,  holds,  to  speak  rather  historically  than  religiously, 
a very  minor  place  in  ours.  He  broke  away  from  the 
old  orders,  and  necessarily  his  views,  and  still  more  those 
of  his  followers,  on  the  sacraments  differ  from  those  of 


our  Church.  The  abolition  of  episcopacy,  again,  divides 
us  from  him ; and  the  English  Churchman  who  is  loyal 
to  his  Church  cannot  persuade  himself  to  join  in  a celebra- 
tion which  would  carry  him  far  be5mnd  the  utmost  point 
which  the  teaching  of  his  Church  allows.  It  is  this  cautious 
feeling  which  has  led  to  the  want  of  Lutheran  enthusiasm 
here.  To  join  heartily  in  the  movement  is  to  condemn 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  example — a fact  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a curious  piece  of  special  pleading, 
endeavoured  to  explain  away.  To  feel  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  movement  we  must  submit  to  hear  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Church  condemned,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  treated  as  of  no  moment.  There  are 
many  English  Churchmen  who  repudiate  the  doctrine  of 
apostolical  succession ; yet  they  are  not,  on  that  account, 
disposed  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Lutheran  orders. 
There  are  many  English  Churchmen  who  would  be  sorry  to 
place  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  above  the  Bible,  yet  who 
would  shrink  from  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  account  of  Luther’s 
views.  “ To  the  Bible  alone  would  he  bow,”  said  that 
eloquent  Nonconformist,  if  he  is  correctly  reported.  There 
are  innumerable  other  points  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  from 
political  motives,  from  admiration  for  courage,  consistency, 
power,  readiness,  truthfulness,  and  many  other  great 
qualities,  place  Luther  very  high  among  the  heroes  of  free- 
dom, yet  hesitate  to  identify  themselves  with  those  who 
not  only  admire  such  qualities,  but  go  on  to  hold  the  same 
doctrines  which  Luther  held.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  Dean  of  York  may  not  come 
true,  that  no  ill-feeling  will  be  caused  by  these  commemora- 
tions ; but  if  so,  it  will  be  because  of  the  national  moderation 
which  shrinks  from  extreme  views  on  any  subject,  and  not 
because  of  any  dislike  to  the  character  of  Luther,  or  any 
apathy  as  to  the  great  religious  and  political  movements  of 
which  he  was  the  author.  The  same  moderation  preserved 
our  ancestors  even  when  religion  and  opinion  were  matters 
of  blood  and  fire.  Great  waves  of  thought  and  of  doctrine 
have  passed  over  us ; but  the  history  of  English  religion 
shows  us  nothing  to  set  alongside  the  growth  and  prevalence 
of  infidehty  in  Germany.  It  is  this  prevalence  which  should 
have  been  remarked  by  the  preachers  and  lecturers  of  the 
past  week.  We  do  not  wish  to  impute  it  to  Luther  or  to 
Lutheranism  ; but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  been 
lauding  the  German  Reformer  to  account  for  it  otherwise. 


X 

THE  CAUSES  OF  SHIPWRECKS. 

IT  is  now  long  since  the  merchant  shipping  of  this  country 
had  the  happiness  not  to  know  of  its  health.  To  judge 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  it  is  in  a highly  satisfactory 
state.  It  is  big,  and  daily  growing  bigger.  There  are  more 
ships  employed,  and  their  average  tonnage  is  steadily  rising. 
There  is  little  exaggeration  in  saying  that  all  the  world  buys 
its  iron  steamers  in  England.  In  spite  of  all  this  apparent 
prosperity,  however,  complaints  about  the  bad  state  of  our 
merchant  shipping  have  been  heard  for  years.  Mr.  Plimsoll 
contrived  to  persuade  everybody  for  a time  that  half  at 
least  of  our  vessels  were  rotten,  and  were  sent  to  sea  with 
the  express  intention  on  the  part  of  the  well-insured  owner 
that  they  should  go  to  the  bottom.  Then  a great  deal  was 
heard  about  the  sins  of  the  sailors — their  degeneracy,  dis- 
honesty, and  laziness.  When  the  case  against  the  crews 
had  been  very  amply  stated,  the  masters  and  mates  had 
their  turn.  Friends  of  the  sailor  came  forward  to  show 
that  he  was  always  underpaid,  often  starved,  and  frequently 
brutally  ill-treated  by  his  superiors.  Of  late  our  reforming 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  done  his  best  to 
revive  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  agitation,  and  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  the  majority  of  shipwrecks  on  the  owners.  This  is,  at 
least,  not  a strained  interpretation  of  his  assertion  that  they 
frequently  happen  from  preventable  causes.  There  is  un- 
questionably a great  deal  of  exaggeration,  both  unconscious 
and  conscious,  in  all  this  special  pleading,  beginning  with 
the  jeremiads  of  Mr.  Plimsoll  and  ending  with  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  there  is  equally  certainly  a 
large  element  of  truth.  At  sea  as  on  land  a considerable 
percentage  of  accidents  is  due  to  preventible  causes.  If 
shipbuilders  never  miscalculated  or  used  bad  materials,  if 
owners  were  never  grasping,  if  masters  were  always  skilful, 
crews  always  efficient,  and  pilots  always  knew  their  business, 
there  would  be  far  fewer  wrecks.  Whatever  the  Board  of  Trade 
does  to  keep  all  these  persons  in  the  straight  path  will  de- 
serve encouragement,  provided  that  the  zeal  of  the  depart- 
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ment  be  according  to  knowledge,  and  if  it  does  not  single 
out  one  class  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  sins  of  the 
merchant  marine.  The  shipowners  who  have  lately  been 
warned  that  they  may  expect  to  feel  the  weight  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  hand  are  not  the  ohly,  or  perhaps  the  chief, 
offenders. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  anything  which  Govern- 
ment can  do  in  the  way  of  making  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  of  much  service,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  will 
be  useless  if  they  are  as  one-sided  as  they  have  generally 
been  hitherto.  To  judge  from  the  letters,  speeches,  and 
circulars  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  proposed  remedies  will 
prove  as  partial  as  others  which  have  been  tried  already. 
He  has  fixed  his  attention  on  unseaworthy  ships  and  reck- 
less owners.  Before  another  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  is 
brought  in,  or  any  administrative  measure  taken,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  attention  will  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
this  question  also  has  two  sides.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
insist  that  all  vessels  shall  be  seaworthy  if  nothing  is  done 
to  save  them  from  being  cast  away  by  the  misdeeds  of  their 
masters  and  crews.  From  this  point  of  view,  though  cer- 
tainly from  no  other,  we  may  welcome  a certain  alleged 
conspiracy  to  defraud  which  has  been  lately  reported  in  the 
papers.  As  the  case  has  only  been  sent  for  trial,  its  rather 
obvious  merits  cannot  be  commented  on  with  any  detail. 
Mr.  Hoseason,  the  late  master  of  the  s.s.  Denia.  may 
prove  that  he  has  been  unjustly  accused  ; but,  as  nobody  in 
the  business  community  sees  anything  improbable  in  the 
story  told  by  the  prosecution,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  offences  with  which  he  is  charged  are  believed  to 
be  not  uncommonly  committed.  According  to  the  prose- 
cution’s version  of  what  happened,  Mr.  Hoseason  accepted 
a bribe  from  a firm  of  merchants  at  Libau  to  cast  away 
his  vessel,  and  would  have  run  her  on  shore  in  the  Kattegat 
if  the  command  had  not  been  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  his 
first  mate.  It  is  said  that  the  motive  of  the  merchants  in 
tempting  him  to  commit  this  serious  crime  was  to  secure  the 
heavy  insurance  effected  in  London  on  the  worthless  cargo 
shipped  by  them  at  Libau.  The  conduct  of  the  master  ap- 
peared so  suspicious,  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post  by 
the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  if  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
is  to  be  believed,  the  attempt  to  defraud  was  certainly  made 
in  the  most  audacious  manner.  Whatever  may  be  the'rights  of 
this  story,  it  appears  at  the  most  fortunate  possible  time. 
In  the  face  of  the  state  of  things  which  it  reveals,  even  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  be  unable  to  assert  that  the  shipowners 
are  responsible  for  all  the  preventable  cases  of  wreck.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a politician  of  his  experience  has 
committed  himself  to  this  proposition  in  so  many  words ; 
but  practically  his  speeches  and  circulars  amount  to  little 
less.  He  insists  on  the  fact  that  many  wrecks  occur  which 
might  easily  be  prevented,  and  then  appeals  to  shipowners 
to  help  him.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the  Trinity 
House  on  Wednesday  night  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  went  beyond  appeals,  and  used  threats.  They 
were  not  vulgar  menaces  of  the  direct  kind,  but  in- 
genious suggestions  of  the  class  typified  by  the  famous 
request  “ not  to  nail  his  ear  to  the  pump.”  Mr. 
Chamberlain  first  gave  the  statistics  of  wrecks  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  then,  after  saying  with  perfect 
truth  that  every  humane  man  would  desire  to  prevent 
these  disasters,  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  if  Mr. 
Plimsoll’s  agitation  were  to  begin  again,  it  could  be  carried 
on  with  complete  success;  he  himself  could  supply  facts 
“ which,  if  they  were  known  and  appreciated  by  the  people 
“ of  this  country,  would  rouse  a cry  of  indignation  from  one 
“ end  of  the  land  to  the  other.”  Of  course  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  does  not  wish  to  hear  any  such  cry.  He  has  no  desire 
to  legislate  in  a panic,  but  he  thinks  it  well  to  remind 
the  shipowners  that  he  can  create  the  panic  if  he  pleases. 
Before  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  what  was  really  an  attack 
on  the  whole  body  of  shipowners,  he  should  have  at  least 
tried  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  wrecks  of  late  years 
has  been  due  to  preventable  causes,  and  among  them  how 
many  to  causes  over  which  the  shipowners  had  any  control. 
Of  the  1,303  vessels  lost  last  year,  some  were  stranded, 
some  sunk  by  collision,  and  some  cast  away  through  the 
mistakes  or  incompetence  of  masters  and  pilots.  All  these 
are  preventable  causes ; but  the  owner  can  do  little  to 
guard  against  them.  A little  consideration  will  convince 
anybody  who  has  retained  any  faculty  for  looking  at  both 
sides  of  a question  that  there  is  even  something  very 
invidious  in  making  the  whole  body  of  shipowners  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  a portion  of  their  body  who 


deliberately  send  rott(>,n  vessels  to  sea.  When  shipowners 
are  spoken  of  as  a class,  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
well-known  firms  or  individuals  of  position.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  these  persons  who  have  a cha. 
racter  to  support  who  are  guilty  of  risking  the  lives  of  their 
servants.  The  owners  who  send  out  rotten  vessels  are 
generally  in  a very  small  way  of  business,  and  are  not  in- 
frequently tradesmen  in  the  lesser  ports,  and  retired 
masters  who  have  invested  part  of  their  savings  in  shares 
in  a ship. 

No  legislation  which  is  designed  to  diminish  the  number 
of  shipwrecks  will  be  of  any  considerable  value  if  it  leaves 
certain  facts  about  the  sailors  themselves  out  of  sight.  They 
are  proverbially  a people  by  themselves,  and  they  have, 
among  other  things  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  some  very 
eccentric  ideas  on  the  matter  of  honesty.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  average  British  merchant  sailor  looks  upon  his 
ship  and  its  cargo  as  fair  booty  if  he  can  only  get  at 
them,  or  pai'ts  of  them.  But  the  moral  weaknesses  of 
sailors  do  not  do  much  harm  beyond  a little  pilfering 
as  long  as  they  are  propeily  kept  in  hand  by  the  master. 
The  masters,  however,  are  not  always  free  from  the  fail- 
ings of  their  men.  In  a large  part  of  the  merchant 
marine  the  commanders  are  men  of  some  standing,  and 
they  hold  posts  which  are  well  worth  having.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  great  Companies  are,  however,  well  found  in 
every  respect,  and  complaints  of  overloading  and  unsea- 
worthiness are  seldom  or  never  heard  about  them.  It  is  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  trade  that  “floating  coffins”  are 
used,  and  that  masters  are  to  be  found  who  are  not  much 
superior  in  education  or  morals  to  their  crews.  The  latter 
nuisance  is  considerably  more  common  than  the  former. 
Men  of  this  stamp  are  subject  to  many  temptations.  They 
are  indifferently  paid,  and  are  allowed  to  make  a decent 
income  by  the  help  of  perquisites.  Now  a uniform  experi- 
ence shows  that  from  the  recognized  to  the  unrecognized 
perquisite  is  a very  short  step  indeed.  Such  frauds  as  the 
master  of  the  Denia  is  accused  of  may  be  rare,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  account  for  some  of  the  wrecks  which 
are  not  caused  by  the  “ act  of  God.”  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  very  easy  for  a master  to  lose  his  vessel 
without  committing  anything  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
more  than  an  error  of  judgment.  Short  of  such  villainy  as 
this,  there  are  many  kinds  of  dishonesty  which  endanger  a 
ship,  even  if  only  by  fostering  habits  of  drunkenness. 
Before  allowing  the  natural  indignation  felt  at  the  unne- 
cessary loss  of  life  at  sea  to  be  blown  up  into  a class  agita- 
tion, Mr.  Chamberlain  would  do  well  to  prove  his  dis- 
interestedness by  trying  to  ariive  at  some  definite  idea  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  loss  is  due  to  the  unseaworthiness  of 
the  ships  and  what  to  the  misconduct  of  the  masters  and 
men. 


SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  campaign  among  the  English 
ports  and  manufacturing  towns  which  M.  de  Lesseps 
has  just  opened  will  be  attended  by  some  rather  more  open 
expression  of  his  sentiments  and  intentions  than  those 
which  he  made  at  Guildhall  and  at  the  Trinity  House.  On 
these  occasions,  the  second  of  which,  if  not  the  first,  might 
be  considered  as  exceptionally  well  suited  for  a declaration 
of  policy,  M.  DE  Lesseps  observed  an  eloquent  generality 
which  was  chiefly  broken  in  one  not  too  happy  instance. 
He  recalled  a phrase  of  his  own  in  which  he  had  described 
English  capital  as  “ destined  to  pay  intere.st  on  ” the  French 
capital  expended.  No  doubt  this  phrase  accurately  ex- 
presses the  division  of  destiny  hitherto ; but  perhaps  M. 
DE  Lesseps  has  insufficiently  apprehended  the  fact  that 
English  capital  has  become  a little  tired  of  the  part  assigned 
to  it.  It  would  like,  if  only  for  a change,  to  pay  some 
dividends  on  and  to  itself.  M.  deLesseps’s  compliments  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  good  faith  are,  alas ! but  a drug  in  the 
English  market ; there  are  so  many  native  masters  of  the 
art  of  paying  compliments  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Neither  is 
the  edifying  and  elaborate  insistence  on  the  beauty  of 
morality  which  has  marked  all  M.  de  Lesseps’s  utterances 
altogether  reassuring  as  to  his  conception  of  the  actual 
situation.  That  situation,  it  may  be  once  more  repeated,  is 
a shipowners’  question  only  partially,  a commercial  question 
not  entirely,  and  until  M.  de  Lesseps  understands  that 
it  is  so  he  will  do  but  little  good  by  exercising  his  persuasive 
powers  either  upon  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  upon  indi- 
vidual men  of  business.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Englishmen 
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object  to  being  asked  to  add  to  the  list  of  States  and 
Powers  of  this  world,  which  begins  with  their  own  country 
and  ends  udth  Andorra  and  the  dominions  of  Oko  J umbo 
and:  Ja  Ja,  a mysterious  politico-geographic  entity  called 
the  Suez  Canal,  of  which  an  exceedingly  clever  person 
named  Peedinand  de  Lessees  is  irresponsible  autocrat. 
This  anomalous  condition  of  things,  and  not  merely  the 
heavy  tarilF  and  the  scant  accommodation  which  are  the 
results  of  it,  is  what  has  got  to  be  altered  before  M.  de 
Lesseps’s  English  critics  are  satisfied.  That  he  exhibited 
up  to  yesterday  a childlike  freedom  from  any  consciousness 
of  this  fact,  and  put  down  past  misunderstandings  to  the 
account  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  merely,  or  to  some 
delusion  on  the  English  part  that  the  Canal  is  a Erench 
canal,  may  be  taken  as  a proof  that  this  unconsciousness 
seems  to  him  likely  to  be  advantageous,  but  as  nothing 
more.  Whether  M.  de  Lessees  will  ever  cease  to  be  thus 
childlike  Avill  depend,  first,  upon  the  attitude  which  English 
opinion  takes  up  towards  him,  and,  secondly,  upon  the 
extent  of  concession  which  he  has  himself  no  doubt  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  grant  as  a maximum.  The  adum- 
bration of  that  maximum  which  has  appeared  on  uncertain 
authority  is  not  wholly  unsatisfactory.  So  long  as  England 
remains  in  Egypt,  it  \^1  probably  never  be  M.  de  Lesseps’s 
cue  to  assume  an  irreconcilable  attitude.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty of  English  stay  there  may  possibly  encourage  him 
to  be  less  reasonable  than  he  otherwise  might  be. 

If  Mr.  John  Morley  intended  by  his  reference  at  Bead- 
ing to  the  behaviour  of  the  University  of  Oxford  towards 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  indicate  that  con- 
trast with  the  faithfulness  of  Reading  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
which  has  since  been  emphasized  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
he  certainly  did  a very  unkind  turn  to  the  friend  whose 
connexion  Avith  that  borough  he  was  celebrating.  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  is  a useful  and  industrious  official,  whose  political 
abilities  are  respectable,  and  whose  political  opinions,  with- 
out being  volatile,  haA^e  such  happy  poAver  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  circumstances  as  to  have  kept  exactly  abreast  or 
just  ahead  of  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Reading 
electors,  Avhich  majority  has  happened  to  be  Liberal.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  Avere  statesmen  of 
the  first  rank,  Avho,  having  got  themselves  elected  as 
Conservath’-es  by  a staunchly  Conservative  constituency, 
naturally  lost  the  confidence  of  that  constituency  when  they 
adopted  opinions  not  shared  by  the  ConserAmtive  party.  To 
compare  Mia  Lefevre  to  either  is  simply  unkind;  to  compare 
the  constancy  of  democratic  Reading  to  the  fickleness  of 
aristocratic  Oxford  is  almost  silly.  If  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
becomes  a hot  Tory,  or  if  the  majority  of  Reading  becomes 
staunchly  Conservative,  some  remote  parallel  might  per- 
haps be  established.  Of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  OAvn  speech 
in  these  delicate  and  interesting  circumstances  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much.  He  told  his  audience  how  he  had 
once  served  Avith  Mr.  Bright  ; and  it  Avas  perhaps  in  un- 
conscious imitation  of  that  distinguished  pohtician  that  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  both  of  this  and  of  a subsequent 
address  to  shoAving  how  he  himself  had  always  been  right 
and  the  rest  of  the  world — including  Lord  Russell,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  some  other  weaklings — generally  wrong. 
According  to  himself,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  once  even  made 
“ humorous  observations  ” ; and  it  is  almost  a pity  that  he 
did  not  recall  them  more  precisely  to  memory.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  performed  Avith  greater  taste  than  perhaps  any 
man  living  could  have  done,  and  Avith  the  right  earned  by 
many  years  of  private  friendship,  the  part,  inevitable  on 
these  occasions,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  panegyrist.  Mr.  John 
Morley,  besides  the  reference  to  the  bad  conduct  of  his 
Alma  Mater  Avhich  has  been  already  mentioned,  made  a 
complaint  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  would  doubtless  call  it  an 
humorous  complaint)  of  the  killingly  slow  pace  of  modern 
legislation.  This,  if  not  humorous,  was  perhaps  a little  un- 
reasonable of  Mr.  Morley.  During  the  twenty  years  for 
which  Reading  and  England  have  enjoyed  the  services  of 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  one  Church  has  been  disestablished, 
another  has  been  forced  to  share  a great  part  of  the  endow- 
ments which  belonged  to  it  with  its  avowed  enemies,  and 
has  had  its  churchyards  thrown  open  to  the  incursion  of  any 
and  every  hostile  sect.  The  electorate  has  been  immensely 
increased,  on  a principle  from  which  the  last  semblance  of 
coincidence  Avith  the  lines  of  the  old  Constitution  has  been 
removed  by  recent  manipulation  of  the  lodger  franchise. 
The  landlords  of  Ireland  have  had  a Property-tax  of  twenty 
per  cent,  levied  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  tenants,  and 
the  tenants  of  England  have  been  presented  Avith  a j oint  right 
in  their  landlords’  ground  game.  The  claim  of  the  poor  to  have 


their  children  educated  into  competition  with  the  classes 
above  them  at  the  expense  of  those  classes  has  been  in- 
vented and  established.  Half  the  laws  of  England  haAm 
been  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  country  has  submitted  to  pay  without  striking  a bloAv 
several  millions  for  the  crime  of  having  acted  strictly  Avithin 
her  rights.  The  goodness  or  the  badness  of  these  things 
are  matters  beside  the  question.  But  the  sum-total  of  them 
as  the  result  of  tAventy  years’  progress  can  hardly  be  said 
to  prove  that  the  pace  of  that  progress  has  been  killingly 
slow. 

The  minor  speeches  at  the  Colston  banquet  deserve  but 
little  notice,  for  Lord  Northbrook  was  practically  unsup- 
ported at  the  Liberal  dinner,  and  the  Conservative  gather- 
ing Avas  more  remarkable  for  enthusiasm  than  for  eloquence. 
Another  West-country  assemblage  was  made  somewhat 
notable  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Acland’s  brilliant  idea  of  re- 
forming the  House  of  Lords  by  associating  eminent  Non- 
conformist ministers  with  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  heartburning  which  Avould  arise 
among  the  numerous  and  reverend  gentlemen  whom  it 
would  be  physically  impossible  to  choose  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  good  effects  of  this  new  eirenicon.  For 
there  are  very  many  sects  in  Britain,  and  if  the  smallest  of 
them  Avere  omitted  dire  would  be  the  tribulation ; while  if 
Mr.  Acland  proposes  to  group  a feAv  minor  denominations 
on  the  plan  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  boroughs,  the  tasks  of 
assortment  in  the  first  place  and  of  candidature  afterwards 
might  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Lord  Northbrook’s  second 
appearance  at  Bristol,  and  his  attempt  to  mend  his  hand 
in  reference  to  the  Ilbert  Bill  can  hardly  have  been  deemed 
very  successful  by  anybody ; and  the  non-political  address 
which  Sir  Richard  Cross  delivered  last  week  at  Paisley 
was  chiefiy  noteivorthy  as  evidence  of  the  hold  which  the 
question  of  house  accommodation  in  large  towns  has  taken 
on  the  public  mind.  There  are  not  many  men  better 
entitled  both  by  their  knowledge  and  their  pohtical  record 
to  speak  on  that  subject  than  the  late  Home  Secretary. 
Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  has  shoAvn  that  if  he  succeeds  in 
entering  Parliament  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  will  have  a 
formidable  rival  of  his  own  standing  in  petulance,  in  breed- 
ing, and  political  levity.  Mr.  Fawcett  has,  as  always,  ex- 
hibited at  Reading  a type  of  Radicalism  free  from  almost 
all  the  faults  of  that  creed,  and  distinguished  by  a treble 
portion  of  such  merits  as  it  may  claim  in  point  of  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  desire  for  the  Avelfare  of  the  public. 
But,  on  the  Avhole,  a week  of  unusual  profusion  of  talk 
has  done  little  more  than  furnish  a perhaps  paradoxical 
argument  for  the  schemes  of  those  earnest  Radicals  who 
desire  that  Parliament  should  sit  all  the  year  round,  Avith 
its  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  itself,  and,  if  it  is  good,  per- 
haps a month  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer.  Even  then  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  in  those  tAvo  months  and  on  the 
fifty-tAvo  Saturdays  of  the  revolving  year.  Except  that  it 
must  probably  please  somebody,  the  reason  of  this  extra- 
ordinary loquacity  is  difficult  to  give.  Of  all  the  speeches 
of  the  recess,  which  has  now  lasted  for  a quarter  of  a year, 
tAvo,  and  two  only — those  which  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  delivered  by  an  odd  coincidence  on  the 
same  day — stand  out  as  really  remarkable  pieces  of  oratory. 
But  the  attitude  of  the  modern  constituent  is  probably 
identical  Avith  that  of  the  Northern  Farmer.  He  is  un- 
critical, if  not  incurious,  as  to  his  member’s  utterances,  but 
he  is  quite  clear  that  he  ought  to  utter.  When  the  great 
problem  of  national  disarmament  by  agreement  is  solved, 
perhaps  political  parties  may  take  the  lesson,  and  arrange  a 
neAv  treuga  Dei  in  the  shape  of  a convention  of  silence. 


MY  GRANDFATHER’S  POCKET-BOOK. 

THERE  are  already  so  many  questions  which  vex  the  human 
soul  by  crying  continually  for  an  answer,  that  in  common 
mercy  one  hesitates  before  asking  another.  Yet  although  it  has 
never  yet  been  discovered  why  the  sun  puts  out  the  fire,  or  Avhat 
becomes  of  all  the  pins,  or  why  the  fire  burns  blue  in  frosty 
weather,  we  should  still  like  to  ask  what  becomes  of  all  the  old 
pocket-books,  note-books,  and  account-books.  Everybody  keeps  a 
note-book ; some  of  us  have  commonplace-books ; all  are  agreed 
that  nothing  is  more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  an  old 
note-book — that  is  to  say,  one  which  contains  the  diary  of  com- 
mon life  in  its  day,  with  a rough  account  of  prices  and  monies  spent, 
and  those  brief  reflections  which  show  the  contemporary  mind  as 
to  passing  events.  Yet  with  that  strange  carelessness  about  the 
wishes  and  pleasure  of  posterity  which  characterizes  all  but  poets, 
we  never  think  of  keeping  our  own  note-books,  or  those  of  other 
people,  for  them  to  read.  We  fill  them,  they  are  thrown  aside  and 
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lost,  and  we  take  another.  In  fact,  there  is,  though  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  a destructive  demon  as  well  as  a guardian  angel  in 
every  house.  The  former  pernicious  creature  is  continually  occu- 
pied in  hiding  keys,  breaking  toys,  losing  books,  making  sets  in- 
complete, and  doing  away  with  every  kind  of  record  which  might 
he  useful  in  creating  that  curiously  interesting,  personal,  and  semi- 
traditional  history  known  as  the  Family  Chronicle.  Therefore, 
above  all  tLings,  he  loveth  to  destroy  note-hooks,  pocket-books, 
and  household-books,  so  that  they  become  as  scarce,  even  in  old 
families,  as  Queen  Anne's  farthings,  while  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
this  mischievous  being  that  to  most  middle-class  families  the  great- 
grandfather is  prehistoric,  and  nothing  can  be  pretended  concerning 
the  past  beyond  a feeble  belief  that  “ we  came  out  of  Dorsetshire,” 
or  a mendacious  assertion,  half  backed  by  some  resemblance  in  the 
name,  that  “ we  are  a cadet  branch  ” of  some  noble  house. 

Somewhere  about  ninety  years  ago  the  demon  of  destruction 
laid  his  hands  on  all  the  note-books  and  pocket-books  belonging 
to  a certain  Cambridgeshire  family,  and  hid  them  away  in  a cup- 
board. This  done,  he  papered  over  the  door  of  the  cupboard, 
and  rubbed  his  hands,  thinking  that  the  cupboard  itself,  being 
now  hidden  away,  would  soon  be  forgotten,  and  with  it  the 
note-books,  and  with  them  the  memory  of  the  note-books 
of  the  writers,  which  would  become  speedily  nothing  more  than 
a name  in  the  Church  Kegister,  or  on  a tombstone,  even  as 
the  memory  of  the  unknown  thousands  lying  in  an  old  City 
churchyard.  To  hide  away  the  hooks  in  a forgotten  cupboard  of 
an  old  country  house,  and  then  to  cover  up  the  cupboard  with 
paper,  was  ingenious.  But  an  accident  prevented  success.  The 
cupboard  had  an  iron  door,  and  the  children  many  years  after- 
wards found  that  the  place,  if  struck,  sounded  difl'erently  from  the 
rest  of  the  room  and  hollow ; therefore  the  secret  was  discovered, 
the  door  forced  open,  the  note-books  found  in  piles  upon  the 
shelves,  and  the  grandfather’s  life,  adventures,  and  opinions  re- 
stored to  his  descendants.  All  those  who  live  in  old  country- 
houses  should  go  round  with  the  poker  and  tap  their  walls.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  such  cupboards  hidden  behind  wall-paper 
full  of  pocket-books  and  diaries.  If  they  could  be  made  to  give 
up  their  secrets,  it  would  at  least  prove  that  it  is  far  better  to  put  old 
pocket-books  into  cupboards  than  to  throw  them  into  waste-paper 
baskets  or  among  the  heap  of  rubbish  which  is  always  accumula- 
ting in  a library  or  a study.  The  notes  which  are  now  before  us 
and  before  all  the  world,  being  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall,  are  those  rescued  from  the  cupboard,  and  they  form  a very 
curious  and  valuable  record  of  a long,  busy,  and  honourable  career. 
They  should,  it  is  true,  have  made  their  appearance  without  the 
addition  of  the  editor’s  remarks  and  without  his  ejaculations, 
printed  with  the  text,  and  with  nothing  to  show  that  they  are 
not  part  of  it;  and  it  would  have  shown  more  respect  to  the 
subject  had  the  notes  themselves  been  printed  in  some  kind  of  old- 
fashioned  type.  As  it  is,  they  need  hardly  any  explanatory  matter, 
and  tell  without  assistance  a pleasing  story  of  eighteenth-century 
life  of  the  better  kind. 

The  writer  of  the  notes — one  Thomas  Wale,  descended  from  a 
good  family — was  born  at  Risby  in  Suffolk  in  the  year  1701  ; the 
profession,  calling,  or  position  of  his  father  is  not  stated  ; probably 
he  had  an  estate  there.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a merchant  at  King’s  Lynn  with  a premium  of  200I. 
Are  there  still  merchants  of  Lynn  who  receive  sons  of  country 
gentlemen  at  a heavy  premium  One  may  remark  that  the  con- 
tempt for  trade  which  already  shows  signs  of  dying  out  is  a 
perfectly  modern  feeling,  and  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  only  beginning.  Even  then,  as  in  the  days  of  Whittington 
and  Fitzwarren,  younger  sons  looked  to  trade  as  the  most  honour- 
able as  well  as  the  surest  way  of  rising.  Later  on  in  the  century 
they  went  into  the  army.  Young  Thomas  Wale,  however,  had 
the  courage  to  undertake  foreign  trade  with  residence  on  the  very 
outskirts  of  civilized  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  sailed  for 
Riga,  there  to  carry  on  business  “ in  the  factorage  and  commission 
way  ” for  his  patron  of  Lynn  and  for  certain  friends  in  London. 
Writing  seventy  years  afterwards,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  the  old 
man  says,  looking  back  upon  the  past : — 

It  will  be  reckoned  wonderful  indeed,  how  a young  and  inexperienced 
youth  can  abroad  get  forward  in  the  world,  without  aidYnd  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  his  relations  and  friends ; and  a man  cannot  always  be  suc- 
cessful, as  it  happened  to  this  poor  young  fellow,  Thomas  Wale,  when  he 
began  trade  in  Riga,  for  want  of  knowledge  in  business  and  trade  of  that 
country,  and  for  want  of  better  advances  to  hire  of  ye  Riga  Burghers. 

The  trade  of  Riga  was  in  skins,  corn,  hemp,  masts,  flax,  and 
tallow  ; it  was  a city  of  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants ; nearlv 
a thousand  merchant  ships  annually  arrived  in  the  harbour.  The 
trade  was  jealously  guarded ; no  foreigner  was  permitted  to  buy 
or  sell  with  any  but  the  burghers  of  the  city ; they  were  not  to 
beep  house,  but  were  obliged  to  lodge  and  board  with  a burgher 
or  widow  of  a burgher ; they  were  not  to  marry  in  the  place  with- 
out the  magistrate’s  license,  or  taking  up  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  4iat  the  young  merchant  did  badly 
for  the  first  four  years,  and  thought  of  fixing  himself  at  Narva  and 
St.  Petersburg  instead  of  Riga.  In  his  fifth  year,  however,  he 
received  a remittance  of  500Z.  from  his  father,  with  which  he 
began  to  trade  with  better  success.  In  1738  he  left  Riga,  after 
thirteen  years’  absence,  in  which  he  had  travelled  over  a good  part 
of  Russia,  and  lived  for  six  years  in  London,  in  “ Messrs.  Basket’s 
printing-house  in  Biackfriars,”  but  in  1744  returned  to  Riga,  where 
he  continued  until  the  year  1764.  In  1749  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a Lutheran  clergyman,  Louisa  Rudolphina  Rahten ; she  brought 
him  as  part  or  the  whole  of  her  dowry  one  Maya,  as  her  hereditary 


slave  or  bondwoman.  In  1764  ho  brought  wife  and  children  home 
to  England,  and  settled  down  in  Little  Shelford.  Ten  years  later 
he  went  again  to  Riga,  to  settle  the  alfairs  of  his  firm,  but  re- 
turned the  next  year,  and  continued  living  the  life  of  a well- 
to-do  country  gentleman,  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing,  with 
apparently  no  other  ailments  than  a little  rheumatism,  until  the 
end,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  bringing  home  his  family  was 
to  naturalize  them.  In  order  to  eS'ect  this  Mrs.  Wale  had  to 
take  the  Sacrament  at  the  Lutheran  Church  ; this  done,  the  curate 
and  the  clerk  of  the  church  swore  at  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  certificate  of  communion,  after  which  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pay  60I.  for  each  naturalized  subject.  His  household,  the 
expenses  of  which  he  estimates  at  580Z.  a year,  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  himself,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  three  maids,  a 
man  and  a boy,  with  a carriage  and  horses.  Rent  and  taxes 
took  50k  ; pin-money  for  wife  and  children  50k  ; the  horses 
and  carriage  50?. — the  coachman’s  pay  was  jl.  a year,  and 
no  allowances,  so  that  he  was  probably  a man  of  the  village 
who  found  other  work  to  do ; housekeeping  is  set  down  at  the- 
wonderful  sum  of  39s.  a week ; wine  and  coals  at  60I.  a year ; 
and  doctors  at  20I.  As  for  wages,  the  footman  got  yl.  wages 
and  2I.  for  vails,  with  board  and  lodging,  a frock  suit  every  year 
and  a livery  every  two  years  ; the  boy  got  board  and  lodging  and 
35s.  a year;  and  the  milkmaid  had  2I.  10s.  a year.  As,  how-, 
ever,  we  find  that  fowls  were  only  sixpence  apiece  and  pigeons 
three-halfpence,  and  as  the  profits  out  of  the  Riga  business  are 
stated  to  have  amounted  in  one  exceptional  year  to  8,000k,  and 
averaged  2,000k  a year  or  thereabouts,  it  is  clear  that  even  this 
extravagant  scale  of  housekeeping  could  be  met  by  Mr.  Wale 
without  much  anxtiety.  The  domestic  atmosphere  meantime  was 
anything  but  peaceful,  and  one  admires  the  calmness  with  which 
the  head  of  the  house  meets  every  tempest,  just  mention- 
ing the  event  in  his  note-book  without  a word  of  temper  or  of 
passion.  Thus  his  wife,  Louisa  Rudolphina,  was  certainly  a lady 
of  a high  spirit ; one  servant  after  another  had  to  go  in  consequence 
of  her  temper  and  their  impudence.  There  is  even  a tradition, 
though  it  is  only  mentioned  by  the  editor,  and  the  note-book  is 
silent  on  the  subject,  that  she  drove  in  her  coach,  -with  four  horses 
and  outriders,  to  Cambridge,  in  order  to  answer  a charge  of  beating 
her  maids ; on  one  occasion  Mr.  Wale  caught  the  footman  stealing 
a bottle  of  wine  and  was  petitioned  by  the  culprit  to  say  nothing 
about  it  to  his  mistress.  The  insertion  of  the  following  lines  in 
the  note-book  may  possibly  bear  a personal  interpretation : — 

Ye  gods,  ye  gave  to  me  a -wife 
Out  of  your  grace  and  Favour, 

To  be  the  comfort  of  my  life. 

And  1 -was  glad  to  have  her. 

But  if  you,  mighty  powers  divine, 

A greater  Bliss  design  her, 

T’obey  your  wills  at  any  time 
I’m  ready  to  resign  her. 

One  of  the  daughters,  Polly,  unfortunately  resembled  her  mother 
in  point  of  spirit.  There  were  perpetual  quarrels  between  mother 
and  daughter  ; the  one,  says  the  father,  who  rebuked  his  daughter 
and  reasoned  with  his  wife,  but  both  unsuccessfully,  being  too 
severe,  and  the  other  obstinate  and  provoking.  At  length  things 
came  to  a crisis ; the  mother  refused  all  overtures  at  a reconciliation 
and  Polly  had  to  leave  her  home.  She  was  sent  as  a parlour- 
boarder  to  the  school  of  Mrs.Carwardine,  ofBaddon,  thetermsbeing 
five  guineas  entrance  fee,  ninety-five  guineas  a year  for  board  and 
instruction,  and  ten  guineas  for  pin-money.  This  lamentable  result 
came  about  in  spite  of  Polly’s  beautiful  present  to  her  mother  of  a 
fine  wrought  card-basket  and  purse,  which  was  intended  to  com- 
pose all  differences.  Polly  was  courted  first  by  a certain  Mr, 
Clarke,  but  he  is  described  as  a “ sorry  fellow  ” ; then  by  a Mr. 
Wood,  of  St.  Catherine’s  College;  but  she  afterwards  married  the 
Vicar  of  Stanton,  in  Suff’olk,  a certain  Mr.  Pemberton,  and,  we 
hope,  got  on  better  with  him  than  with  her  mother. 

The  other  daughter,  Margaretha,  was  engaged  to  a Mr. 
Brundish,  Fellow  of  Caius,  who  died,  and  we  hear  of  no  more 
engagements.  One  of  the  sons,  Gregory,  was  sent,  as  stated 
above,  to  Riga.  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  a youth  of  cheerful 
disposition,  to  judge  from  one  or  two  slight  indications  and  a very 
lively  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Charles.  In  it  he  tells 
a story  of  a dying  soldier  who  was  kindly  assured  by  the  clergy- 
man that  he  could  expect  nothing  but  the  very  worst.  “ In  that 
case,”  said  the  man,  “ my  only  hope  is  that  I shall  be  able  to  bear 
it.”  Son  Charles,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  fell  in  with  Ivord  Valentia 
and  Sir  Alexander  Leith  (?  Keith),  who  were  raising  a new 
regiment,  and  was  smitten  with  the  military  fever,  so  that  nothing 
would  serve  but  that  he  must  get  a commission.  There  were  no 
examinations  in  those  days,  and  the  lad  (who  afterwards  became 
a General  and  a K.C.B.)  entered  the  88th  Regiment  as  an  ensign, 
after  raising  fifteen  men  at  a cost  of  thirteen  guineas  each.  The 
next  year  his  father  bought  him,  for  150k,  a lieutenancy  in  the 
87th.  There  is  an  admirable  letter  from  the  young  man  describino- 
his  share  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

There  are  no  other  incidents  in  the  life  of  “ my  grandfather.” 
He  rode  a-hunting  till  he  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age  ; visited 
his  friends  and  received  them  and  sat  drinking  with  them,  and 
filled  his  pocket-books  with  cuttings  from  newspapers  and  memo- 
randums of  dinners,  births  of  children,  and  the  little  events  of  the 
day.  In  his  ninety-fifth  year  he  makes  a pocket-book  for  his 
son  Charles,  gives  a guinea  to  two  boys,  and  exborled  them  to  the 
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old-fasbioaed  virtues  of  obedience  and  duty.  His  last  entry  is  as 
follows : — 

All  ray  faults  and  follies  I le.ave  behind  me,  with  a wish  that,  as  here 
they  had  their  birth  and  origin,  they  may  here  be  buried  in  oblivion.  My 
little  Graces,  and  my  little  Embrio  Virtues,  I hope  are  gone  before  me 
into  Heaven,  to  prepare  my  way  thither. 

If  Mr.  Thomas  Wale  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  a country 
gentleman  of  bis  century,  then  the  common  idea  that  it  was  a 
stay-at-home  time  is  ridiculously  wrong.  He  was  continually 
travelling;  thus,  to  say  nothing  of  bis  journeys  to  and  from  Eiga, 
about  half  a dozen  in  number,  when  be  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age  he 
takes  a ride  lasting  for  eighty-eight  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
covers  1,240  miles,  riding  the  same  horse  the  whole  time.  He  rode 
from  Shelford  to  London ; thence  to  Bath ; and  then  northwards, 
through  England,  to  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and  Dundee  ; and  back  by 
way  of  Newcastle,  Whitfy,  and  Hull.  He  took  his  wife  and  her 
maid  by  post  to  Newcastle  and  back,  a distance  of  450  miles. 
Posting  was  then  ^d.  a mile ; dinners  were  charged  at  is.  4^.  a head, 
breakfast  at  yd.,  and  supper  at  lod.  The  whole  journey  cost  him 
less  than  25I.  Then  they  went  for  a week’s  driving  about  Suffolk, 
visiting,  fishing,  and  seeing  great  houses.  When  he  was  over  seventy 
years  of  age  he  went  by  himself  for  a six  weeks’  journey  on  the 
Continent,  going  to  Paris,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Strasbourg,  Frank- 
fort, Cologne,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels — a brave,  active 
old  man,  whose  interest  in  everything  was  maintained  to  the  last. 
As  for  the  daily  manner  of  life,  it  did  not  in  the  least  resemble 
that  of  Squire  Western ; there  is  no  sign  of  drunken  habits  among 
Mr.  Wale’s  friends.  To  be  sure  in  Russia  it  was  difl'erent ; there 
they  began  dinner  with  a glass  of  brandy,  followed  by  a glass  of 
" ecure  ” ; during  the  meal  they  drank  mead  and  a kind  of  wine 
made  by  themselves,  which  was  half  spirit ; ending  with  a glass 
of  “ double  brandy  ” ; and  the  same  over  again.  But  at  home 
manners  among  the  country  gentry  and  landlords  of  Norfolk  seem  to 
have  been  as  temperate  as  they  are  now ; nobody,  except  a servant  or 
two,  gets  drunk  all  through  the  volume  ; they  have  a good  deal  of 
sport  in  company ; they  visit  and  give  dinners,  drink  wine,  and 
are  cheerful,  even  merry,  together.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
quarrelled  at  all ; there  is  not  a word  said  about  duelling.  For 
amusements  there  was  Stourbridge  fair  every  year  in  September, 
and  some  of  them  certainly  thought  little  of  a journey  to  London, 
where  the  Pantheon  seems  to  have  been  a great  attraction  for 
country  gentlefolk.  The  tickets  were  half  a guinea  each,  and 
there  was  a tea-room  and  dancing  after  the  music.  They  are  very 
neighbourly  and  friendly  with  each  other,  and  are  constantly  ex- 
changing presents  of  fish,  game,  turkeys  fattened  with  walnuts, 
and  hogs  fed  on  pease.  In  the  matter  of  presents  Mr.  Wale  even 
went  so  far  as  to  send  to  Nantes  for  a Moor  boy  ’’  as  a present  to 
a lady ; the  market  value  of  the  article  seems  to  have  been  about 
twenty-five  pounds.  They  give  each  other  receipts  for  all  kinds  of 
things — to  make  shrub,  which  is  a compound  of  brandy,  white 
wine,  milk,  lemon  and  sugar,  very  delicious,  and  able  to  lift  off 
the  top  of  a man’s  head ; to  cure  rheumatism  and  gout  by  sove- 
reign specific ; to  live  long — but,  alas ! Mr.  Wale  has  not  left  us 
his  own  rules — to  brew  good  ale,  to  cure  the  distemper,  to  make 
Mrs.  Gibberd’s  pudding  or  clarey  wine,  and  to  make  up  a horse 
for  sale. 

It  is  a pleasant  life  to  contemplate  ; we  see  the  portrait  of  the 
old  man  whose  life  with  all  his  faculties  was  prolonged  to  near  a 
hundred  years,  drawn  faithfully,  though  unconsciously,  by  his  own 
hand . He  is  of  a kindly  affectionate  nature,  equable  in  tempera- 
ment, generous  to  his  relations ; fond  of  society  and  sport ; much 
addicted  to  travelling  about ; not  without  a sense  of  the  serious 
aide  of  life,  and  fond  of  finding  things  in  papers  and  magazines 
which  he  can  jot  down  in  his  note-book,  and  produce  in  conversa- 
tion at  the  dinner-table.  The  book  is  full  of  these  good  things, 
and  lest  we  should  be  tempted  to  pick  some  of  them  out  we  close 
it  resolutely,  and  inform  the  reader  that  he  may  look  them  out  for 
himself  by  ordering  the  book  at  his  bookseller’s. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  INDIA. 

IN  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  February 
1882  one  paragraph  referred  to  India.  Her  Majesty  said : — 
I have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  restoration  of  peace 
beyond  the  North-Western  Frontier,  together  with  continued  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  plentiful  seasons,  and  increase  of  revenue,  has 
enabled  my  Government  in  India  to  resume  works  of  public 
utility  which  had  been  suspended,  and  to  devote  its  attention  to 
measures  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  people.”  This  state- 
ment obviously  suggested  that  amongst  the  baneful  consequences 
of  the  abominable  Afghan  War  was  a considerable  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure on  public  works,  owing  to  the  demand  on  the  finances 
which  that  war  had  entailed,  and  that  amongst  the  blessed  results 
of  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Afghanistan  was  a large 
increase  of  expenditure  on  such  works ; further,  that  certain  im- 
portant works  had  been  suspended  during  the  war,  and  had  been 
resumed  on  its  cessation.  Since  then  the  Finance  and  Revenue 
Accounts  of  India,  giving  the  accounts  of  the  years  1880-81  and 
1881-82,  have  been  presented  to  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  Revised 
Estimate  for  1882-83.  The  whole  of  the  accounts  from  1871-72 
have  also  been  recast  in  an  improved  form.  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  examine  these  papers,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  what  were  the  public  works 
to  which  reference  was  made.  The  burden  on  the  finances  evidently 


consists  of  the  net  expenditure  which  has  to  be  met  from  the 
revenue.  We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  capital  expenditure  on 
productive  public  works  which  is  provided  for  from  borrowed 
money,  and  at  present  confine  our  attention  to  the  charges  on  the 
revenue.  We  find  the  net  charges  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

1878-79  1879-80  1880-81  1881-82  1882-83 

£ £ £ £ £ 

5,684,016  5,948,600  6,456,548  4,532,674  6,083,334 

The  first  of  these  years  was  anterior  to  the  war,  the  next  two 
were  the  years  of  the  war  expenditure;  in  1881-82  the  war 
charges  were  covered  by  the  contribution  from  the  English 
Treasury,  and  in  1882-83  there  were  no  such  charges.  Bear- 
ing these  facts  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  statement  put  into  Her 
Majesty’s  mouth,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  during 
the  year  1880-81,  when  the  war  charges  were  the  heaviest,  the 
net  expenditure  on  public  works  was  the  largest,  and  that  since 
that  year  there  has  been  not  only  no  increase  but  a consider- 
able decrease  in  that  expenditure.  But  these  net  figures  are 
arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  gross  expenditure  the  revenue 
received  from  public  works  not  classed  as  productive,  and  also 
by  including  in  the  account  the  net  profit  or  loss  from  productive 
public  works.  This  last  is  an  important  item,  for  in  the  year 
1878-79  there  was  a loss  of  1,247,699?.,  and  in  1879-80  a loss 
of  277,657?.,  which  increased  the  net  charges  on  the  revenue 
by  those  amounts,  while  in  the  next  three  years  the  loss  has  been 
turned  into  a profit  of  122,349?.,  i>i33)°58?.j  and  453,370?.  re- 
spectively, by  which  the  net  charges  on  the  revenue  have  been 
diminished.  The  last  figure  is  probably  an  under-estimate  of 
the  actual  profit  which  was  realized  in  1882-83.  Leaving  out 
of  the  account  these  figures,  as  well  as  the  revenues  received  from 
works  not  classed  as  productive,  amounting  annually  to  something 
between  700,000?.  and  800,000?.,  and  also  the  expenditure  on  works 
protective  against  famine,  we  find  the  gross  expenditure  to  be  as 
follows : — 

1878-79  1879-80  i88o-3r  1881-82  1882-83 

£ £ £ £ £ 

■Railways  226,846  1,805,760  2,370,618  489,882  970,473 

Irrigation  and 

Navigation  ...  630919  668907  709,103  789,933  919)834 

Otlier  Public 

VV’orks  4,318,247  3,892,409  4,312,997  5,113,716  5,418,272 

Total  5,176,012  6,367,076  7,392,718  6,393,531  7,308,579 

Here,  again,  the  totals  show  the  reverse  of  an  increase  in  the  gross 
expenditure  since  the  war ; but  it  appears  from  the  detail  that,  while 
there  has  been  a very  large  decrease  in  the  expenditure  on  railways, 
there  has  been  a slight  increase  on  irrigation  and  navigation  works, 
and  a large  increase  on  “ other  public  works.”  These  other  public 
works  are  civil  and  military  buildings  and  communications.  The 
chief  expenditure  during  the  war  on  railways  not  classed  as  pro- 
ductive was  on  what  are  called  frontier  railways.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  was 
that  during  the  war  large  sums  were  diverted  to  frontier  railways 
which  since  the  war  have  been  applied  to  other  non-productive 
railways,  and  to  buildings  and  roads.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
such  a change  in  the  application  of  the  Indian  revenues  was  so 
important  and  beneficial  as  to  call  for  prominent  congratulatory 
mention  in  Her  Majesty’s  Speech  to  Parliament.  Although  the 
“ frontier  railways  ” have  been  treated  as  one  of  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  war,  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  are  not  of  permanent  value  to  the  country.  These  railways 
are  lines  from  Rawalpindi  to  Peshawar  and  to  Khushalgarh  on 
the  Indus  in  the  direction  of  Kohat,  and  the  line  from 
the  Indus  further  south  to  Sibi  in  the  direction  of  Kandahar. 
Mr.  Julaud  Danvers,  in  his  last  report  on  Indian  Railways,  has 
described  the  lines  from  Rawalpindi  as  “completing  continuous 
communication  between  the  extreme  North-West  Frontier  and  the 
principal  towns  and  seaports.’’  In  fact  they,  with  the  Sibi  line, 
connect  the  frontier  in  three  important  points  with  the  gi’eat 
trunk  lines  of  railway  from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Karachi. 
The  extension  Jfiom  Rawalpindi  to  Peshawar  was  part  of  the 
original  scheme  of  the  Punjab  Northern  Railway,  and  its  con- 
struction for  the  purposes  of  the  Afghan  War  was  only  anticipating 
by  a few  years  what  was  always  intended  should  be  done.  All 
these  lines  are  not  only  of  great  permanent  military  importance, 
saving  great  expense  in  case  of  future  difficulties  on  our  frontier, 
and  lessening  the  cost  of  transport  of  troops  and  stores  at  all  times, 
but  they  also  serve  to  develop  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
Although  they  may  not  be  immediately  “ productive  ” according  to  the 
official  definition  of  that  term,  which  means  directly  and  completely 
self-supporting,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  pay  their 
working  expenses  and  yield  something  more  towards  meeting  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  their  construction.  With  regard  to  the 
Sibi  line  Mr.  Danvers  writes: — “Colonel  Sir  Oliver  St.  John, 
late  Resident,  Southern  Afghanistan,  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  line  as  a commercial  #oute.  The  traffic  has  increased 
during  the  year  both  in  passengers  and  goods.  Wheat  and  wool 
are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce.”  The  present  Government 
in  their  wisdom  abandoned  the  continuation  of  this  line  to 
Kandahar,  owing,  we  presume,  to  its  connexion  with  the  wicked 
war,  and  sacrificed  much  valuable  material,  as  the  works  were 
in  progress  for  another  forty  miles.  The  cost  of  the  relinquished 
portion  of  the  line  was  estimated  by  Major  Baring  at  560,000?., 
which  has  been  charged  to  Military  Operations.  Railway  commu- 
nication between  two  countries  at  peace  with  each  other  is  not 
necessarily  of  an  aggressive  character,  and  is  ordinarily  supposed, 
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by  increasing  commercial  relations,  to  afford  an  additional  guarantee 
for  continued  amity.  The  Afghans,  especially  those  of  Kandahar, 
are  a people  of  intensely  commercial  instincts,  and  thoroughly 
alive  to  their  trading  interests.  Strings  of  their  laden  camels 
yearly  come  to  India,  and  their  goods  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior.  The  probability  is  that,  were  the  railway  completed,  the 
Kandaharis  would  become  its  most  efficient  guardians,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  cut  the  throats  of  any  who  disturbed  a rail.  While 
we  are  shrinking  from  extending  our  railway  communication  with 
Afghanista.n,  our  good  friends  the  Russians  are  straining  every 
nerve  on  the  other  side  to  bring  their  railways,  both  for  military 
and  commercial  purposes,  towards  the  Afghan  frontier.  Amongst 
the  permanent  benefits  of  the  line  to  Peshawar  must  be  mentioned 
the  removal  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a large  garrison  in  that 
valley  which  has  proved  the  graveyard  of  so  many  British  soldiers. 
The  present  Government  has  done  all  it  can  to  deprive  India  of 
•every  advantage  acquired  at  the  ejcpense  of  so  much  blood  and 
money  in  the  recent  war  with  Afghanistan.  We  may  be  thankful 
that  it  has  not  pulled  up  the  rails  of  the  so-called  frontier  lines 
within  British  territory,  and  that  these  will  remain  a standing 
memorial  of  the  campaign  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  India.  Of  the 
■970,473;.  allotted  in  1882-83  railways  not  classed  as  productive, 
more  than  one-fourth  was  appropriated  to  the  completion  of  these 
frontier  lines.  The  small  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  irrigation  and 
navigation  works  not  classed  as  productive  calls  for  no  remark. 
During  the  war  a similar  increase  on  the  previous  year  took  place. 
The  increase  of  expenditure  on  other  public  works  not  classed  as  pro- 
•ductive  has  somewhat  exceeded  one  million  annually.  Of  the  whole 
•sum — nearly  millions — devoted  to  these  works,  about  one-fourth 

is  appropriated  to  communications — that  is,  ordinary  roads  and 
bridges — and  the  remainder  to  buildings.  Amongst  the  new  works. 
Major  Baring  specified  new  Treasury  and  Central  Press  buildings, 
mew  Military  Account  offices,  and  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Calcutta. 
It  can  hardly  have  been  on  the  diversion  of  funds  from  railways  to 
works  of  this  character  that  Her  Majesty  congratulated  Parliament. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  besides  the  gross  sums  shown 
4ibove  as  spent  on  unproductive  works,  the  Government  of  India 
have  since  the  Afghan  War  appropriated  half  the  famine  insurance 
surplus  of  a million  and  a half  annually  to  what  are  called  pro- 
tective works  against  famine.  The  object  for  which  this  surplus 
was  created  by  the  measures  of  bir  John  Strafchey,  under  Lord 
Lytton’s  Government,  was  the  provision  in  years  of  plenty  of  funds 
to  be  spent  in  years  of  famine,  and  the  method  indicated  for 
^effecting  this  object  was  “ either  by  the  direct  discharge  of 
debt  in  times  of  prosperity,  or  by  investments  of  surplus  revenue 
in  productive  public  works,  under  conditions  that  shall  ensure 
-their  being  really  remunerative,  and  that  they  shall  at  the  same 
.time  supply  to  the  country  the  best  material  protection  against 
lamine.”  Lord  Eipon  has  departed  from  these  sound  condi- 
tions. While  applying  half  the  money  to  the  reduction  of  debt, 
he  has  granted  the  other  half  to  be  spent  on  works  which 
-are  avowedly  not  expected  to  be  directly  productive.  Unless 
these  works  lead  in  time  of  famine  to  the  saving  of  expenditure 
on  famine  relief  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  their  construction  and 
.maintenance,  the  application  of  the  surplus  to  them  is  not 
properly  an  insurance  against  such  expenditure.  Now,  although 
these  works  may  be  very  useful  in  saving  life,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  they  will  save  expenditure  in  time  of  a wide- 
spread failure  of  the  seasonal  rains.  At  such  a time  the  pressure 
-of  distress  is  so  great  that  the  whole  available  resources  of  the 
■JState  are  insufficient  to  cope  with  it ; and,  even  if  relief  is  brought 
•to  thousands  by  these  canals  and  railways,  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  remaining  millions  is  barely  affected. 
The  application  of  surplus  revenue  to  unproductive  protective 
works  against  famine  is  a new  policy,  and  could  not  be  said  to 
(have  been  resumed  in  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  capital  expenditure  on  produc- 
tive works.  This,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  met  from  borrowed 
money.  There  has  been  a decrease  of  such  expenditure  since  the 
war  in  consequence  of  the  rigid  rule  limiting  such  expenditure  to 
an  average  of  2j-  millions  a year  having  come  fully  into  force. 
This  rule  was  adopted  on  a recommendation  of  a Select  Committee 
-«f  the  House  of  Commons  in  1879.  It  is  consequence  of  it 
that  the  Government  of  India  has  been  driven  to  appeal  again  to 
private  enterprise,  which,  it  hoped,  would  invest  capital  in  rail- 
ways without  any  Government  guarantee  of  interest.  This  hope 
lias  been  disappointed.  We  believe  only  one  railway,  the  Patna 
Baraich  line,  has  been  started  without  such  a guarantee,  and  the 
•success  in  the  market  of  that  undertaking  has  not  been  brilliant.  If 
private  enterprise  cannot  be  enlisted  in  railways  without  a Govern- 
ment guarantee,  it  seems  advisable  that  the  policy  initiated  by  Lord 
Lawrence  of  constructing  all  productive  works  from  funds  borrowed 
•directly  by  the  State  should  be  again  adopted,  for  a return  to  the 
guarantee  system  is  out  of  the  question.  This  policy  is  thus 
described  in  a Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  of  March 
1878 ; — “ The  policy  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  Government 
•of  India  in  its  action  has  been  based  on  the  assumption,  which 
-experience  has  shown  to  be  a sound  one,  that  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  income  derived  from  the  larger  reproductive  works, 
including  under  this  head  the  guaranteed  railways,  would  admit 
of  a certain  yearly  additional  expenditure  of  borrowed  money  for 
•extending  such  undertakings,  without  bringing  on  the  revenues 
any  consequent  larger  net  charge,  when  the  increased  income  had 
been  set  off  against  the  increased  interest  on  the  borrowed  capital. 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  Lord  Lawrence  in  1869,  in  his  Minute 
on  railway  extension,  advocated  the  gradual  but  systematic  con- 


struction of  railways,  and  on  it  the  Government  has  since  b^en 
acting  with  most  satisfactory  results.  By  regulating  its  operations 
within  these  prudent  limits,  the  Government  has  been  able  to  apply 
a sum  of  not  less  than  25 J millions  to  reproductive  works  during 
the  last  eight  years,  without  thereby  adding  to  the  total  charge  of 
interest  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  including  under  that  name 
the  guaranteed  railway  capital.”  Notwithstanding  the  excellent 
results  of  this  policy,  which,  although  it  added  considerably  to  the 
nominal  capital  debt  of  India,  added  nothing  to  the  burden  of  that 
debt  in  the  way  of  interest  charge,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, substituted  for  this  policy  that  of  limiting  the  annual 
capital  expenditure  to  2^  millions,  a sum  quite  insufficient  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
reconsidering  this  decision  with  reference  to  the  large  amount  of 
profits  now  realized  from  the  productive  public  works,  amounting 
in  1881-82  to  more  than  one  million,  and  the  great  decrease  in  the 
net  interest  charge  on  the  Indian  revenues.  In  spite  of  an  increase 
of  50  millions  in  the  public  debt  of  the  Government  of  India 
between  the  ist  of  April,  1872,  and  the  1st  of  April,  1882,  the  net 
charge  for  interest  in  1871-72  was  5,594,822/.,  while  there  was  an 
excess  expenditure  on  the  revenue  account  of  productive  public 
works  amounting  to  1,389,047/.,  making  a total  burden  on  the 
revenues  of  nearly  7 millions  ; the  net  interest  charge  in  1881-82 
was  3,661,196/.,  and  there  was  a profit  on  the  revenue  account  of 
productive  public  works  of  1,133,058/.,  making  the  total  net  burden 
on  the  revenues  2^  millions,  or  a decrease  in  ten  years  of  nearly  4J- 
raillions.  If  occasion  had  been  taken  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  to 
which  we  have  referred  to  congratulate  Parliament  on  the  en- 
couragement and  opportunity  afforded  by  these  facts  and  fiirures 
for  increasing  the  expenditure  on  productive  public  works  in  India, 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  country  might 
have  been  more  satisfied  than  they  have  reason  to  be  by  the 
announcement  which  was  made,  and  which  merely  meant  that  funds 
which  during  the  war  were  employed  upon  railways  have  been 
diverted  to  ordinary  roads  and  unproductive  buildings. 


BUDAPEST. 

IF  ever  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  were  to  change  its  name, 
abandoning  the  present  cumbrous  appellation  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  title  Danubia  would  be  a good  substitute.  The 
Danube  with  its  tributaries,  literally  no  less  than  metaphorically, 
is  the  arterial  circulatory  system  of  that  extensive  realm ; along 
its  stream  an  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on,  and  on  its  b .nks 
are  placed  the  capitals  of  both  the  component  parts  of  the  present 
dual  Empire.  It  is  down  that  stream  that  the  traveller  should  go 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  Hungarian  capital,  for  the  charm  of  Buda- 
pest lies  in  its  position  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  strike  the  eye  in  the  approach  by  rail.  Leaving  Vienna 
in  the  early  morning,  he  will  arrive  at  Buda-Pest  after  a long  day 
of  thirteen  hours  ; if  in  summer,  while  there  is  yet  daylight,  if  in 
autumn,  with  a dusky  twilight  and  the  lamps  on  either  side  of  the 
stream  and  on  the  suspension  bridge  to  show  him  that  his  dv.stina- 
tion  is  reached.  In  either  case  the  beauty  of  the  approach  cannot 
fail  to  give  him  unusual  pleasure. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Danube  between  Vienna  and  Buda- 
Pest  is  worth  a long  journey  to  see  it.  Those  who  visit  the  river 
for  the  scenery  along  its  banks  should  go  to  its  upper  reac  les 
between  Passau  and  Vienna;  or  to  the  part  below  Belgrade, 
through  the  Iron  Gates.  "With  the  exception  of  Pressburg,  on 
the  Hungarian  frontier,  where  the  Western  or  Little  Carpathians 
bend  down  and  die  away  against  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  part  between  Gran  and  Waitzen,  where  the  Bakonyer 
Wald  touches  the  southern  bank  at  the  great  angle  which  the 
Danube  makes  there,  there  is  nothing  to  gratify  the  lover  of  rocks 
and  ruggedness  between  the  two  capitals.  The  rest  of  the  route 
lies  between  low  banks,  covered  with  tall  waving  grass,  so  low 
that  the  river  seems  scarcely  to  have  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
course  which  it  should  take,  but  sprawls  over  a wide  expanse,  em- 
bracing numerous  eyots  with  its  divided  stream.  The  monotony 
of  the  route  is  varied  by  the  hundreds  of  water-wheels  which  turn 
with  the  stream,  each  between  two  barges  moored  near  the  shore,  of 
which  one  is  covered  in  with  an  ark-like  erection,  containing  the 
apparatus  of  the  mill ; but  these  also  become  monotonous  as  the 
day  wears  on.  Still,  there  is  the  call  at  Pressburg,  the  old  capital 
of  Hungary  when  the  Turk  ruled  at  Buda  and  meditated  the  attack 
on  Vienna  itself,  destined  to  a disastrous  end ; at  Komorn,  with 
its  fortress  and  its  associations  with  the  death-pang  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  ; and  at  Gran,  with  its  domed  cathedral,  a sort  of 
St.  Paul’s  as  it  would  appear  if  set  down  on  the  Surrey  hills ; and, 
to  crown  all,  a good  dinner  below  on  the  excellent  boat  of  the 
Danube  Steamship  Company,  to  break  up  the  day.  For  the  English- 
man there  is  much  novelty  in  the  sight  of  the  people  to  be  found 
on  thebustlingquaysatthe  various  halting-stages — the  peasant,  with 
his  sheepskin  cloak  and  tall  boots,  and  the  Magyar  gentleman,  with 
his  picturesque  costume,  a survival  from  his  Oriental  origin  which, 
by  reason  of  his  comparatively  late  appearance  in  Europe,  he  has 
not  yet  discarded.  But  we  must  come,  as  the  boat  does,  to  Buda- 
Pest  itself,  the  object  of  the  water-journey,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
the  motive  which  decides  us  to  choose  this  method  of  travel — 
Pesth-Ofen,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  by  reason  of  the  hot  sulphur- 
springs  and  Turkish  baths  or  ovens  at  Buda — putting  the  more 
extensive  section  of  the  city  before  the  more  venerable  in  their 
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title.  Owing  to  the  great  angle  made  by  the  river  below  Gran, 
Pest  must  be  described  as  lying,  not  on  the  north  but  on  the 
east  bank,  and  Buda  on  the  west — indeed  they  face  due  w'est  and 
due  east  respectively.  Till  some  ten  years  ago  they  were  sister- 
cities,  holding  hands,  as  it  were,  across  the  stream,  by  the  English- 
man Clark’s  superb  suspension  bridge.  They  are  now  one  city 
with  a common  municipality.  Unlike  London,  which  in  some 
respects  the  city  resembles  by  its  position  on  both  sides  of  a broad 
stream — for  the  Danube  there  looks  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Charing  Cross  at  high  tide — Buda-Pest  has  the  advantage  of  a 
sharp  contrast  of  appearance  as  one  surveys  the  panorama  from 
the  one  bank  or  the  other.  Viewed  from  Buda,  Pest  presents  a 
long  and  handsome  frontage  to  the  river,  white  and  well-built, 
such  as,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  Victoria  Embankment  may  one  day 
exhibit,  with  a large  city  behind  it  and  beyond  that  a level  plain. 
As  seen  from  Pest,  Buda  shows  in  the  foreground  the  King’s 
Palace  on  an  eminence,  immediately  opposite  the  western  end  of 
the  bridge,  presiding,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole  city,  and  lower 
down  the  “ frowning  Blocksberg,”  with  its  sheer  side  towards  the 
Danube,  backed  by  spurs  of  the  vine-clad  mountain-ranges  behind, 
one  of  which,  the  Schwabenberg,  can  be  ascended  by  the  tooth- 
wheel  railway,  like  the  Kahlenberg  at  Vienna,  climbing  among  the 
vineyards  which  yield  the  Ofner  wine,  so  as  to  get  a magnificent 
view  of  the  whole  city  and  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  around. 
Pest,  again,  as  is  the  wont  of  cities  on  level  ground,  is  regularly 
built  and  well  laid-out,  while  Buda  straggles  in  and  out  and  uphill 
and  downhill  in  most  capricious  manner. 

The  composite  and  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  Hapsburg  Em- 
pire is  fully  realized  by  the  traveller  on  taking  his  first  walk  in 
Buda-Pest.  Everywhere,  nowadays,  the  German  language  is 
rigorously  excluded  from  public  inscriptions,  whether  on  street- 
corners,  or  tramcars,  or  steam-ferry  piers ; and  this  though  the 
King,  Francis  Joseph,  is  himself  a German,  and  Germans  by 
thousands  are  in  the  city.  In  this  the  Hungarians  are  taking  a 
full  revenge  for  the  impolitic  attempts  to  crush  their  nationality 
in  the  past,  and,  as  all  Hungarian  children  are  now  taught  their 
own  language,  in  the  first  instance,  at  elementary  schools,  and 
German  ratber  as  an  accomplishment,  no  inconvenience,  we  pre- 
sume, is  felt  by  the  majority  of  the  population  at  this  jealous  ex- 
clusion of  the  tongue  spoken  by  the  hated  “Schwab,”  as  the 
German  is  there  called.  The  Englishman,  however,  with  his 
smattering  of  German  picked  up  at  school  or  elsewhere,  must 
needs  regret  that  the  two  languages  are  not  used  in  public  places, 
as  French  and  Flemish  are  in  Brussels  and  German  and  Czech  at 
Prague.  It  would  be  of  no  consequence  in  his  eyes  which  lan- 
guage stood  first,  so  that  he  might  get  the  German  somehow. 
Possibly  that  tongue  will  again  appear  in  Buda-Pest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  who  cannot  master  Magyar  articulations,  when 
the  soreness  which  has  sprung  from  past  tyranny  has  had  time  to 
subside.  To  take  one  instance  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  German  tongue.  Baedeker  speaks  of  the  Stadt- 
waldchen,  obviously  as  any  educated  Englishman  sees,  some  kind 
of  park,  but  when  the  foreigner  searches  for  the  name  on  the 
tramcars  he  cannot  find  it.  Varos  Liget,  though  he  knows  it 
not,  is  the  name  he  wants.  There  would,  of  course,  be  nothing 
strange  in  all  this  were  Hungary  in  every  way  a separate  State  ; 
but  it  shows  an  unaccommodating  spirit  towards  other  subjects  in 
the  same  Empire,  who  are  as  helpless  in  the  matter  of  the  lan- 
guage, very  often,  as  the  Englishman  himself. 

The  language  of  the  Magyars,  like  many  others,  sounds  softer 
when  heard  in  the  streets  or  on  the  stage  than  it  looks  in  print. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  adopting  the  Roman 
character,  they  had  to  match  forty  native  articulations  with  less 
than  thirty  letter-symbols;  hence  the  rough-looking  compromises 
and  collocations  of  letters  such  as  cz  and  sz,  to  express  their 
original  sounds.  A well-known  linguistic  peculiarity,  noticed 
everywhere  over  the  shops  at  Buda-Pest,  is  the  putting  of  the 
Christian  name  after  the  surname,  which  puzzles  the  observer  at 
first,  as  in  most  countries  there  is  more  variety  of  surnames  than 
of  Christian  names,  and  it  looks,  till  it  is  understood,  as  if  in 
Hungary  the  opposite  of  this  holds  good.  The  Hunyadi  Janos 
water  is  an  instance  of  the  Hungarian  fashion  in  this  respect, 
being  named  from  Janos  or  John  Hunyadi,  the  great  champion  of 
Lis  country  against  the  Turk. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  Pest  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
river-frontage,  with  its  well-built  fajade  of  white  buildings  and  its 
acacia-graced  roadway,  where  there  is  little  vehicular  traffic,  and 
where  there  are  plenty  of  springy-seated  iron  chairs  to  let  at  a low 
fee  to  those  who  care  to  rest.  Lines  of  steps  lead  down  from  the 
roadway  to  the  river’s  edge,  which  are  rendered  picturesque  in  the 
daytime  by  the  fruit-sellers  who  crowd  them,  the  women  brighten- 
ing up  the  scene  with  their  orange  or  scarlet  kerchiefs,  and  the 
melons  themselves,  in  autumn,  being  a sight  to  see.  There  are 
few  more  luxurious  delights  than  the  sitting  among  these  trees  in 
the  cool  of  a late  summer  evening,  listening  to  a military  band 
playing  native  airs,  and  sipping  ice-coft'ee,  with  the  Danube  rush- 
ing by  at  one’s  feet,  while  across  its  stream  the  palace  at  Buda 
and  the  Blocksberg  are  framed  in  the  radiant  red  glow  of  the 
sunset. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  its  river-frontage.  Pest 
is  no  mere  veneered  city,  with  a fair  line  of  buildings  hiding  dirt 
and  squalor  behind  it.  Many  of  its  streets  are  as  good  as  the  best 
in  Brussels  or  Stuttgart,  for  instance,  and  all  have  a tolerably 
modern  aspect.  One  must  cross  to  Buda  to  see  anything  ancient. 
Pest  itself  is,  to  a large  extent,  of  almost  mushroom  growth ; 
indeed  its  site,  on  a plain  dominated  by  the  Blocksberg,  made  it 


I an  impracticable  position  during  the  turbulent  middle  ages.  It 
has  sprung,  like  many  another  comely  city,  almost  out  of  the 
waters,  since  the  days  when  commercial  advantages  have  taken 
precedence  of  military  requirements. 

We  will  not  invade  the  province  of  Baedeker  and  his  kind  by 
describing  the  sights  of  Buda-Pest  in  order— its  theatres,  national 
and  German,  its  picture-gallery,  which  contains  the  celebrated 
Esterhazy  collection,  and  its  other  kindred  attractions— but  will 
only  recommend  the  traveller,  weary  of  city  sights,  to  take  boat 
to  the  Margarethen  Island,  which  lies  a little  above  the  city  in 
the  middle  of  the  Danube — a long,  narrow,  wooded  island,  with 
its  cafes,  and  its  tramway  running  the  whole  length  among  the 
trees,  with  peeps  at  the  river  at  intervals.  A delightful  spot  is 
this  where  to  recruit  his  energies  for  three  or  four  hours  after 
much  pacing  through  dusty  streets  and  on  hot  pav'ements.  Let 
him  go  there,  if  he  seeks  quiet,  in  the  daytime,  for  in  the  evening 
he  will  be  one  of  a crowd.  Meditating  there  on  his  surroundings, 
he  can  think  of  the  time  when,  where  Buda  stands,  the  Roman 
legionaries  paced  up  and  down,  guarding  the  frontier  of  the 
Empire,  and  watching  with  suspicious  eyes  the  movements  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  opposite  bank ; for  Rome  ruled  Buda  in 
Augustus’s  day,  but  never  Pest.  Even  when  Dacia  was  added 
to  the  Empire,  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Danube  and  its 
great  tributary,  the  Theiss,  where  the  two  rivers  run  due  south, 
was  left  in  barbarian  hands,  and  where  Pest  is  built  the  lazyges 
maintained  their  independence.  Strange  thought  that  now  one 
city  stretches  across  the  stream,  linking  old  Roman  and  barbarian 
realms ! He  can  think  also  of  Arpad  and  his  200,000  Magyar 
warriors  in  the  ninth  century  streaming  into  the  land  from  the 
East,  first  cousins  to  the  Turk,  but  without  the  Koran  to  hinder 
them  from  becoming  European ; and,  lastly,  of  the  Turk  himself 
tlominating  the  Hungarian  plain,  with  a pasha  governing  at  Buda 
for  1 50  years  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  till  the 
giaour  locked  the  gates  of  Christendom  against  the  Moslem  for 
ever  by  the  Peace  of  Oarlowitz. 


SONGS  AND  WAR  SONGS. 

There  is  a certain  saying  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  which 
is  now  become  familiar  enough  to  have  bred  contempt ; and 
even  Fletcher  does  not  pretend  to  have  made  the  precious  saying  for 
himself.  “ I knew  a very  wise  man,”  says  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  “ that 
believed  if  a man  were  permitted  to  make  the  ballads,  he  need  not 
care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a nation.”  He  would  not  be  a very 
wise  man  nowadays  who  should  make  this  remark,  whatever  he  may 
have  been  in  the  days  when  the  ballad-singer  was  the  only  novelist,, 
and  when  newspapers  were  not  ubiquitous  and  omniscient.  The 
invention  of  printing  was  as  fatal  to  the  minstrel  as  it  was  to  most 
of  the  other  instruments  for  preserving  of  oral  traditions ; they 
may  die  hard,  but  die  they  must  sooner  or  later.  And,  moreover, 
the  very  wise  man  erred  if  he  believed  that  the  ballads  of  a nation 
can — in  any  exact  sense  of  the  word — be  made.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  more  impossible  than  another,  it  is  the  manufacturing 
to  order  of  a popular  song.  Nothing  seems  easier,  and  nothing  is- 
more  difficult.  The  Second  Empire  could  not  find  anything  better 
for  use  on  State  occasions  than  the  feeble  and  feminine  “ Partant 
pour  la  Syrie  ” ; and  the  United  States  of  America  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  settle  on  any  martial  lyric  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness  of 
the  nation,  hesitating  between  the  rather  trivial  “ Yankee  Doodle  ” 
and  the  not  wholly  satisfactory  “ Star-Spangled  Banner  ” — even 
the  mighty  struggle  of  the  Civil  War  having  failed  to  suggest  a- 
war-song  acceptable  in  all  respects.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  though  a 
national  hymn  is  born,  not  made.  We  may  suspect  that,  like 
Topsy,  it  “ growed.”  The  one  really  great  war-song,  the- 
“Marseillaise,”  was  due  to  the  unconscious  conjunction  of  th& 
hour  and  the  man.  Rouget  de  I’lsle  builded  better  than  he  knew 
and  accomplished  more  than  he  intended.  Had  he  been  burdened 
by  the  desire  to  write  a national  hymn,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  have  produced  even  a good  partisan  ballad. 
Time  is  the  best  collaborator  of  every  poet,  and  it  was  this  literary 
partner  who  won  enthusiastic  acceptance  for  the  burning  verses  of 
Rouget  de  I’lsle.  Even  in  Italy,  the  land  of  song,  the  freeing  of 
Rome  and  of  Venice  and  the  consummation  of  national  unity, 
with  all  the  yearning  and  intensity  engendered  in  the  act,  failed 
altogether  to  call  forth  the  patriotic  lyric  one  might  fairly  have- 
expected  from  a people  among  whom  the  improvisatore’s  is  a re- 
cognized calling.  “ Viva  Garibaldi ! viva  liberta ! ” is  a lively 
air,  but  it  is  not  so  very  much  above  the  level  of  “ Partant  pour 
la  Syrie.”  When  all  is  said,  it  seems  as  though  the  “ Wacht 
am  Rhein  ” was  the  only  really  important  addition  made  by  this 
generation  to  the  meagre  list  of  national  hymns.  And  there  is  no 
need  to  lay  stress  on  the  great  inferiority  of  the  German  aii’, 
stirring  as  it  is,  to  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  “ God  Save  the 
Queen,”  or  to  the  fiery  and  martial  mighty  of  the  “ Marseillaise.” 
The  ready-made  patriotic  poem  is  generally  as  perfunctory  as  a 
birthday  ode.  Even  the  best  of  them — Musset’s  “Rhin  AUe- 
mand,”  for  example — fine  and  fiery  as  they  may  be,  are  rather 
words  for  music  than  an  actual  song  singing  itself  spontaneously 
into  being.  The  best  of  them  have  been  written  to  a pre-existing 
tune.  Rouget  de  I’lsle  adapted  the  music  of  the  “ Marseillaise  ” 
at  the  moment  when  he  composed  the  lines ; and  Francis  Scott 
Key,  when  as  a pi'isoner  on  the  English  fleet  he  witnessed  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  and  was  thereby  moved  to  write 
the  “ Star-Spangled  Banner,”  fitted  the  words  to  the  air  of  a 
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preceding  patriotic  song  known  as  “ Adams  and  Liberty,”  not 
knowing,  or  not  caring,  that  “ Adams  and  Liberty”  was  sung  to 
an  English  hunting-tune  known  as  “ Anacreon  in  Heaven,”  and 
composed  by  Samuel  Arnold.  In  case  it  is  ever  definitely  and 
decisively  established  that  “ God  Save  the  Queen  ” was  the  work 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Lully,  the  friend  and  musical  collaborator  of 
Moliere,  it  may  be  some  compensation  to  know  that  the  “ Star- 
Spangled  Banner  ” was  the  work  of  an  Englishman.  Whenever  a 
would-be  national  hymn  has  not  been  written  for  a given  time,  and 
sometimes  even  when  it  has  been  thus  written,  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  merely  literary,  and  to  lack,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  direct  simplicity  and  manly  pathos  of  a song  which  comes 
spontaneous  and  unexpected  from  the  heart  of  the  people.  It  is 
likely  to  smell  of  the  lamp  ; and  the  slightest  flavour  of  midnight 
oil  is  certain  death  to  a popular  song.  It  is  likely  to  contain  too 
many  of  what  Henri  Monnier  would  call  tiiots  d' auteur.  It  is  likely 
to  lay  itself  open  to  the  French  criticism  of  not  being  assez  vecu. 
Even  when  a writer  like  M.  Paul  Deroulede  overcomes  this  diffi- 
culty, with  more  or  less  success,  his  martial  strains  remain  at  best 
only  fine  words  ready  to  be  set  to  music.  And  fine  words  do  not 
make  a war-song  any  more  than  they  butter  parsnips.  The  song 
has  a better  chance  of  life  when  the  air  is  satisfactory,  although 
set  to  inadequate  and  unworthy  words.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Ame- 
rican marching-song,  “John  Brown’s  Body”  has  a vitality  of  its 
own,  although  the  words  most  often  sung  to  it  are  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary nature.  The  massive  simplicity  of  this  tune — which  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  troops  in  Zululand — will  be  gainsaid  by  no 
man  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  sung  by  Northern 
soldiers  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  To  have  heard  it  sung  by 
a regiment  of  stalwart  backwoodsmen  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
more  than  one  thousand  strong  and  with  no  man  under  six  feet  in 
height,  marching  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  on  its  way  to 
the  seat  of  war,  is  to  have  heard  a thing  difficult  indeed  to  forget. 

More  than  one  American  poet  tried  to  find  fit  words  for  an  air 
which  stirs  the  blood  like  the  blare  of  a trumpet,  but  the  rude 
stanzas  of  the  original  song  have  held  their  own  against  all  more 
polished  and  perfect  competitors.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  not  exactly 
certain  who  was  the  composer  of  “ John  Brown’s  Body.”  At 
least  there  is  but  meagre  information  to  be  found  in  the  most 
elaborate  collection  of  lyrics.  Our  Familiar  Songs,  and  Those  who 
Made  them  (New  York : Holt  & Oo.),  a bulky  tome  prepared 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness  by  Helen  Kendrick  Johnson. 
And  there  is  no  information  on  the  subject  to  be  got  out  of  a more 
recent  American  collection  of  War  Songs  (Boston:  Ditson 
& Co.)  Mrs.  Johnson’s  book  errs  on  the  side  of  fulness,  if  at  all, 
and  she  has  been  too  hospitable  to  the  musical  settings  of  famous 
poems,  which  are  not  fairly  to  be  classed  as  familiar  songs.  But 
with  these  reservations  her  work  has  been  admirably  done ; and 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  an  edition  of  the  book  prepared  for 
English  readers,  who  will  discover  with  some  surprise  the 
American  origin  of  many  songs  as  frequently  heard  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other.  We  all  know  that  John 
Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  was  an 
American  by  birth,  although  he  wrote  his  song  to  be  used  in  a play 
prepared  for  an  English  theatre ; but  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  the  author  of  the  old  song  “ Ben  Bolt  ” was  an  American  yet 
living,  or  that  the  author  of  “ A Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  ” was  an 
American  only  lately  dead.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  familiar 
may  be  “ Old^Dog  Tray  ” and  “ Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,”  but 
familiar  or  not  they  are  of  American  origin.  And  the  “ Old  Folks 
at  Home,”  the  wailing  refrain  of  which  whoever  may  have  heard 
it  sung  by  Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  will  not  soon  forget,  is  Ameri- 
can, both  in  authorship  and  in  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  have  borrowed  the  airs  of  some  of  their  most  famous 
songs.  They  were  not  willing  to  let  the  British  have  all  the  best 
tunes.  As  we  have  already  noted,  the  “ Star-Spangled  Banner  ” 
is  Dr.  Arnold’s  “ Anacreon  in  Heaven.”  “ Yankee  Doodle  ” is 
substantially  identical  with  the  “ Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket,” 
’vt>6ach  came  into  notice  just  after  the  great  success  of  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  and  which  survives  to  this  day  in  childish  recollection, 
having  recently  reappeared  in  one  of  the  delightful  little  books  of 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway  or  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  Even  the  beautiful 
air  to  which  are  set  the  words  of  “ Maryland,  my  Maryland,”  is 
not  indigenous ; it  is  a modification  of  a German  air  called 
“Tannenbaum,  o Tannenbaum,”  to  which  college  students  are 
wont  to  sing  the  lusty  chorus  of  “ Lauriger  Horatius.” 

This  leads  us  to  the  fertile  subject  of  the  transmigration  of 
tunes,  which  deserves  a paper  by  itself,  so  rich  is  it  in  most  un- 
expected and  most  comical  details.  Not  long  ago  a song  of  the 
kind  which  the  late  Mr.  Blanche  declared  to  be  “ most  music- 
hall,  most  melancholy,”  became  popular  for  a while  in  the  streets 
of  New  York.  It  was  called  “ My  Joanna  lives  in  Harlem,”  and 
it  was  a most  barefaced  plagiarism  of  the  old  Irish  air  to  which 
Moore  had  set  the  “ Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  and  which  Flotow 
had  borrowed  from  Moore  for  Martha.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
the  popular  song  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  well  as  of  New  York, 
was  a lugubrious  but  most  effective  ballad  about  “ My  Grand- 
father’s Clock,”  and  this  was  said  to  be  derived  from  an  old 
German  air.  We  doubt  the  ascription  only  because  the  author 
and  composer,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Work,  was  probably  quite  capable 
of  originating  it  for  himself,  as  he  had  proved  in  the  composing  of 
two  of  the  most  stirring  and  lively  of  the  war-songs  of  the 
American  Civil  War — “Kingdom  coming  in  the  year  of  Jubilo” 
and  “ Marching  through  Georgia,”  a ringing  lyric  worthy  of 
adequate  orchestral  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a composer  more 
learned  in  the  art  than  Mr.  Work.  We  have  heard  it  intimated 


that  Mr.  Marzials's  “It  was  nothing  but  a shower  ” has  a setting 
not  unlike  the  beautiful  old  ballad — 

Oh,  the  oak  and  the  ash  and  tlie  bonny  ivy  tree, 

They  flourish  best  at  home  in  the  North  country, 

just  as  his  “ Twickenham  Ferry  ” has  a certain  remote  kinship 
with  the  air  of  “ Bonnie  Dundee.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  hymn-book  that  the  transmigration  of 
tunes  can  be  seen  to  best  advantage.  A clergyman  who  made  a 
long  study  of  the  subject  once  reported  that  he  had  found  “ There 
is  a land  of  pure  delight  ” set  to  the  tune  which  had  previously 
served  for  the  less  orthodox  “ Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes  ” ; 
and  that  “ Hark,  hark,  my  soul,  angelic  notes  are  swelling  ” got 
along  as  best  it  could  to  the  tune  of  “ La  Suissesse  au  bord  du 
lac.”  When  these  researches  into  ecclesiastical  tune-transmigration 
were  originally  published,  one  critic  was  aptly  reminded  of  the  little 
boy’s  question  before  going  to  the  oratorio ; it  was  an  interrogation 
whether  “ With  Verdure  Clad  ” was  not  the  same  as  “ The  Wear- 
ing of  the  Green.” 


JEWS  AT  JOBAR. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  Oriental  city  whose  suburbs  invite  an 
afternoon  ride  so  temptingly  as  do  those  of  Damascus.  For 
they  offer  what  is  almost  always  lacking  elsewhere — a pleasant 
shade  overhead  and  a fair  path  under  foot,  neither  deep  in  mud 
nor  paved  with  petrified  potatoes.  We  may  turn  south  to  Catana, 
west  to  Ain-Figi,  north  to  Menin,  or  east  to  Dumar,  with  equal 
beauty  on  our  way ; but,  for  a short  canter,  no  leafier  lanes  present 
themselves  than  those  which  lead  to  Jobar. 

But  why  should  the  Jews  resort  to  Jobar  when  Damascus  itself 
has  many  gardens  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  their  small  Jeru- 
salem ? The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek ; Damascus  gardens  are 
par  excellence  the  pleasure-grounds  of  its  Moslems.  Towards 
sunset  the  native,  who  has  covered  his  face  in  the  Ihvan  since 
noon,  dons  his  smartest  sudreeijeh  and  gayest  gomhdz,  to  join  his 
friends  in  the  ecstatic  song  and  cheerful  cup  under  the  boughs  of 
the  fruit-trees.  The  mouthpiece  of  the  narghileh  passes  from 
lip  to  lip,  and  its  bubble  keeps  up  a characteristic  accompaniment 
to  the  thrum  of  the  'ood  and  the  nasal  chant  of  “ Ya  ! leileh.” 
Then  evening  deepens,  and  the  coffee  gives  place  to  7-ahi,  or,  if  the 
carousers  be  good  Mussulmans,  to  bottles  of  Aitken’s  beer,  which 
they  classify  as  mere  fermented  water,  and  so  comfort  con- 
sciences and  hankerings  at  the  same  time.  As  the  hours  pass, 
their  spirits  rise  from  a jovial  to  a turbulent  level,  at  the  first 
indications  of  which  any  Christians  or  Jews  who  may  happen  to 
be  there  discreetly  slip  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  supe- 
rior race.  It  is  in  order  to  enjoy  themselves  without  fear  of  snub- 
bing that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel  have  chosen  for 
themselves  separate  places  of  rendezvous  far  from  their  over- 
bearing compatriots ; and  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  these  is  the 
tiny  village  of  Jobar,  which  is  always  full  at  the  feast  of  Ansara, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  Whitsuntide. 

To  visit  Jobar  we  leave  Damascus  by  Bab  Tuma,  and,  instead 
of  following  the  Aleppo  road,  turn  to  the  right,  and  are  quickly 
among  the  orchards.  The  sun  cannot  penetrate  the  thickness 
of  shade  on  our  path,  and  the  trees  are  heavy  with  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  and  walnuts.  Here  and  there  a garden  is  full  of 
a picking  party.  Half  a dozen  are  holding  an  enormous  sheet, 
while  two  or  three  among  the  branches  are  shaking  down  the 
golden  fruit.  Some  is  being  carried  away  in  baskets,  to  be  sold 
at  three  farthings  a pound,  and  the  rest  is  crushed  into  a pulp  and 
rolled  out  thin  on  boards,  to  dry  in  the  sun  into  apricot  paste. 
This  industry  employs  an  immense  number  of  hands  throughout 
the  month  of  June,  both  in  preparing  the  paste  and  in  making  the 
cases  for  exportation,  in  dexterous  packing,  and  in  porterage  by 
camel  and  mule  to  the  coast.  Now  we  are  forced  to  stand 
by,  that  a Bedouin  family  may  pass  on  camels  and  donkeys, 
since  a camel  recognizes  no  rule  of  the  road,  but  always  swings 
down  the  middle  with  a sovereign  contempt  of  all  creation. 
The  Bedouin  girls  laugh  at  our  discomfiture,  but  it  is  easy 
to  forgive  them,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a happy  woman’s 
face.  The  Bedaweeyehs,  either  young  or  old,  have  an  unvarying 
expression  of  content  on  their  brown  and  tattooed  lips,  and  om: 
idea  of  a girl  could  be  with  difficulty  associated  with  any  other 
Eastern  females,  though  we  can  apply  it  at  once  to  the  mischievous 
and  merry-looking  daughters  of  the  desert.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  enter  the  village  and  seek  the  Jews’  Quarter,  a small 
square  of  low  houses  built  round  an  open  court,  one  side  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Synagogue  of  St.  George.  It  would  be  rash 
to  attempt  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  number  of  churches 
in  Syria  dedicated  to  the  redoubtable  soldier-saint,  who  appears  at 
one  period  to  have  occupied  the  position  almost  of  patron  saint  to 
Syria.  There  are  at  least  half  a dozen  we  believe,  within  a 
day’s  ride  of  Damascus,  each  claiming  the  honour  of  containing 
his  bones.  The  synagogue  of  Jobar  is  nearly  subterranean,  but  the 
Jews  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  it  lighted.  An  old  lady  is 
always  ready  to  show  its  mysteries  to  visitors,  and  a small  crowd 
will  probably  jostle  and  fight  to  follow  the  strangers  in.  An 
oblong  slab  covering  a tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Elijah,  is 
the  centre  of  attraction  at  the  western  end  of  the  church,  a 
tall  and  mean  pulpit  occupies  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
Books  of  the  Law  are  kept  at  the  eastern  extremity.  These  are 
under  lock  and  key  in  cupboards  let  into  the  wall,  whose  doors 
are  inscribed  in  Hebrew  with  holy  words,  and  they  are  further 
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enclosed  in  cardboard  and  velvet  cases  embossed  with  silver. 
These  cases  open  like  oysters,  and  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  are 
revealed,  written  in  beautiful  manuscript,  but  not  highly  illu- 
minated. A door  to  the  right  gives  access  to  a dark  staircase, 
and  with  a rushlight  and  a Jew  we  may  descend  barefooted  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  George.  The  Israelite  prostrates  himself  and  kisses  the 
mark  on  the  marble  floor  which  is  the  only  sign  of  the  sepulchre ; 
and,  having  seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  we  may  remount.  As  we 
emerge  from  the  church  a franc  will  buy  a fervent  blessing  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  a dozen  invitations  will  be 
profiered  to  rest  awhile  in  the  dim  interiors  of  the  houses  round 
the  quadrangle,  just  visible  through  the  doorways  crowded  with 
holiday-makers. 

The  open  air  seems  preferable  nevertheless,  and  so  we  politely 
decline  and  stroll  leisurely  out  of  the  square,  leaving  our  horses 
tied  to  the  church  porch.  It  does  not  take  long  to  get  out  of 
Jobar,  and  we  make  for  the  gardens  past  the  Moslem  threshing- 
floors,  where  unmuzzled  oxen  are  treading  out  the  corn  and  brawny 
arms  are  tossing  the  barley-ears  aloft  to  catch  the  winnowing 
wind.  Between  the  mud  walls  we  can  catch  a glimpse  of  white 
dresses  and  an  echo  of  many  voices,  which  mark  the  camp  of  a 
picnic  party.  They  have  chosen  the  spot  well,  with  olive,  poplar,  and 
willow  trees  growing  beside  a running  stream,  far  enough  from 
the  village  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  freedom  from  observa- 
tion. A few  fine  mares  tethered  and  hobbled  show  that  the  Jew 
is  rejoicing  in  momentary  emancipation,  for  riding  is  an  amuse- 
ment he  does  not  care  to  indulge  in  at  Damascus.  The  exercise 
is  one  which  Mohammedans  consider  too  noble  for  any  but  co- 
religionists, and,  though  forced  with  disgust  to  see  the  proud 
Prank  riding  thoroughbreds  through  their  holy  streets,  the  same 
necessity  does  not  bind  them  to  respect  the  Jew,  who  will  often 
run  a good  chance  of  being  ignominiously  forced  to  dismount  if  a 
fanatical  Moslem  bids  him.  Most  of  the  present  party  have,  how- 
ever, ridden  on  hired  animals,  which  will  return  at  sunset  or  on 
the  morrow  to  take  them  back.  As  we  arrive,  four  donkeys  trot 
up  from  the  opposite  direction  with  lady  riders,  who  scorn  side- 
saddles and  tumble  off  with  awkward  haste  to  make  a hout  de, 
toilette  before  joining  their  friends  under  the  trees.  For  all 
Jews  know  each  other,  and  even  if  by  rare  chance  it  should 
happen  that  they  were  not  acquainted  before,  an  occasion  like 
this  would  at  once  bring  the  strangers  into  relation  with  the 
rest,  and  a stronger  intimacy  would  be  established  in  five 
minutes  by  a share  of  the  pipe  and  a seat  on  the  carpet  than 
we  in  England  could  attain  to  in  a month’s  intercourse.  Apart 
from  the  complicated  relationships  which  always  exist  by  in- 
termarriage between  every  Jewish  family  in  any  particular  town, 
and  be.sides  the  national  freemasonry  which  unites  the  members 
of  a race  against  which  the  world  seems  to  have  issued  a decree 
of  outlawry,  the  Jews  of  Damascus  have  the  common  tie  of  a 
common  and  ever-present  enemy,  and  of  identical  interests  and 
identical  wrongs  which  they  cannot  tire  of  describing.  When 
he  is  in  the  city  the  Hebrew  never  forgets  that  walls  have  ears, 
and  speaks  of  his  woes  in  undertones  and  half  apologetically. 
Now,  however,  there  are  none  but  friends  around,  and  he  can 
launch  into  the  bitterest  expression  of  his  feelings  against  this 
official  and  that  one,  against  the  impossibility  of  recovering  his 
debts,  against  the  ruin  brought  upon  him  by  dishonoured  Serkiz 
bonds,  and  against  the  perfidy  of  every  successive  Wali  whose 
promises  have  run  free  like  water  and  as  quickly  away.  Never- 
theless the  influence  of  country  quiet  and  good  meat  and  drink 
will  gradually  lead  away  from  these  subjects,  and  then  the  instru- 
ments of  music  will  be  produced.  These  may  be  many  or  few, 
but  the  ’ood  and  the  zither  are  sure  to  be  among  them.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  former  was  unknown  in  Syria,  but  a musical 
Damascene  who  heard  it  played  in  Egypt  was  so  enchanted  with 
its  capacities  that  he  set  to  work  to  learn  the  art  and  brought  it 
back  with  him  to  his  own  country.  This  many-stringed  banjo  is 
now  one  of  the  favourite  instruments,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
highly  esteemed,  if  we  except  the  violin.  Playing  the  violin  is  a 
comparatively  rare  accomplishment,  and  he  who  has  mastered  the 
fiddle  is  at  once  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  musicians.  Curiously 
Scriptural  is  the  action  of  the  white-haired  old  man  who  takes  down 
the  zither  from  the  willow  tree — the  harp  hung  up  by  the  waters 
in  the  land  of  captivity — and  then  the  concert  begins.  At  first  it  is 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention,  till  the  violinist  breaks  into  a 
song  of  his  people  and  all  join  in  the  refrain  with  glad  enthusiasm. 
It  requires  to  be  a Jew,  however,  to  share  in  their  evident 
admiration.  The  player  on  the  'ood  can  talk  a little  English  perhaps 
— many  of  them  speak  either  English  or  French — and  undertakes  to 
prove  to  demonstration  the  innate  superiority  of  Oriental  music  to 
the  European  gamut.  As  a Jew  of  %ria  is  worse  to  argue  with 
than  an  Irishman,  it  is  better  to  agree  at  once,  and  afford  general 
pleasure  even  at  the  expense  of  a twinge  of  conscience.  The 
next  day  half  the  Jews  in  Damascus  will  be  repeating  how  Elias 
convinced  an  Englishman  that  Arabian  melody  was  far  sweeter 
than  Frankish.  There  is  no  separation  here  between  men  and 
women,  and  the  latter  speak  as  freely  to  the  stranger  as  to  their 
brothers  or  husbands.  Some  of  them  are  very  pretty,  but  only 
the  young ; after  fifteen  the  natural  charms  of  a -Jewess  fade 
-quickly.  She  is  indefatigable,  however,  in  trying  to  remedy  the 
ravages  of  years  with  the  powder  puff,  the  hare’s  foot,  and  the 
kohling-needle.  To  our  ideas,  a more  ungracious  spectacle 
would  be  hard  to  find  than  a married  Jewess  in  full  costume. 
Over  her  natural  hair  she  wears  a matron’s  wig  with  a pain- 
fully wide  and  white  parting,  while  an  enormous  fringe  curls  over 
her  forehead.  Her  upper  and  under  eyelids  are  equally  loaded 


with  hohl,  and  her  eyebrows  are  joined  and  thickened  to  un- 
natural proportions  with  the  same  pigment.  None  of  her  skin  is 
visible  through  a liberal  layer  of  enamel  powder,  over  which  rouge 
has  been  distributed  as  brilliantly  as  if  she  were  behind  the 
footlights  instead  of  under  a scorching  Syrian  sun.  But  there 
is  no  accounting  for  taste  ; and  as  the  fashion  appears  equally  to 
please  the  ladies  and  their  male  companions,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  quarrel  with  it.  Though  they  seem  to  get  on  well  together, 
the  men  pay  little  attention  to  the  women,  and  least  of  all  to  the! 
unmarried,  while  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  does  not  appear  to 
enter  into  their  minds.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ex- 
tremely coquettish,  and  it  cannot  be  put  down  to  them  as  a virtue 
if  the  green-eyed  phantom  is  an  absentee  from  their  homes. 
Nevertheless  they  are  good  mothers,  and  ridiculously  fond  of  their 
children,  whom  they  universally  spoil  with  too  much  kindness. 

The  shadows  of  the  tall  poplars,  purpling  over  the  June- 
ripened  corn,  give  the  signal  for  a general  move.  The  ashes  are 
emptied  from  the  narghileh  bowls,  the  dishes  are  washed  in  the 
stream,  the  instruments  are  packed  in  their  cases,  and  the  rugs  are 
rolled  from  the  grass.  Many  of  the  holiday-makers  are  going  te 
sleep  with  their  friends  at  Jobar,  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a 
low  and  stuffy  room ; but  they  are  accustomed  to  such  experi- 
ences. The  patient  donkeys,  who  have  made  the  journey  many  a 
time  that  day,  are  waiting  for  their  last  loads,  and  whisk  their 
rat-tails  merrily  as  they  receive  it.  It  is  indifferent  to  them 
whether  it  be  a sack  of  corn  or  a fifteen-stone  Jewess;  the  weight 
is  equally  dead.  So  we  leave  them  there,  and  gallop  into  Damascus,, 
changing  our  company  in  ten  minutes  from  the  descendants  of 
David  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet ; and,  instead  of  the  Hebrew’s- 
love-song,  we  hear  the  hundred-tongued  minarets  proclaiming  the- 
oldest  city’s  creed  as  the  sunset  reddens  Salahiyeh. 


CROMWELL  EDITED  BY  JOHNSON. 

There  is  no  complete  list  of  Johnson’s  writings.  He  never- 
made  one  himseltj  though  often  pressed  to  do  so,  and  he  left 
no  materials  by  which  his  biographer  could  form  one.  While  a» 
to  his  chief  works  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt,  for  his  minor- 
pieces  Boswell  was  in  many  cases  forced  to  fall  back  on  internal 
evidence.  It  was  by  the  style  that  he  chiefly  formed  his  judg- 
ment. How  greatly  style  may  mislead  even  a man  whose  life  was- 
almost  all  spent  among  books  may  be  seen  in  Lord  Macaulay’s, 
essay  on  Mme.  d’Arblay.  Evelina,  he  points  out,  was  written 
before  Miss  Burney  knew  Johnson.  Cecilia  was  written  during 
her  intimacy  with  him.  He  quotes  passages  from  both  novels,, 
and  then  leaves  it  to  his  readera  to  judge  whether  the  passage- 
from  the  later  of  the  two  novels^'  was  not  at  least  corrected  b^y 
Johnson’s  hand.”  “ We  say  with  confidence,”  he  added,  “ either 
Sam  Johnson  or  the  Devil.”  He  gives  another  quotation,  and 
says : — “ We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical  sagacity  oa» 
this,  that  no  such  paragraph  as  that  which  we  have  last  quoted 
can  be  found  in  any  of  Madame  d’Arblay’s  works  except  Cecilia.”' 
To  all  this  there  is  one  simple  answer.  It  is  found  in  the  very 
Diary  of  Mme.  d’Arblay’s  which  Macaulay  was  reviewing.  “ ‘ Ay,” 
cried  Johnson,  ‘ some  people  want  to  make  out  some  credit  to  me- 
from  the  little  rogue’s  book  [the  little  rogue  was  Miss  Burney,  and 
the  book  was  Cecilia'].  I was  told  by  a gentleman  this  morning 
that  it  was  a very  fine  book,  if  it  was  all  her  own.  It  is  all  her- 
own,  said  I,  for  me,  I am  sure,  for  I never  saw  one  word  of 
it  before  it  was  printed.’”  Macaulay  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
that  the  style  of  Evelina  depended  greatly  on  the  form  in. 
which  it  was  written.  A story  told  in  letters  must  vary 
with  each  of  the  imaginary  writers.  Had  he  only  remem- 
bered the  Dedication  of  that  novel,  he  would  have  seen  tha,t 
Miss  Burney  had  caught  Johnson’s  style  before  she  had  seen 
Johnson.  That  she  should  not  have  been,  even  from  her  child- 
hood, influenced  by  his  writings  would  have  been  strange  enough  ;; 
for  she  was  one  of  a family  which,  to  use  her  own  words,  “ had 
been  born  and  bred  to  a veneration  of  Dr.  Johnson.”  Her  father, 
the  first  time  he  visited  him  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  had, 
on  the  sly,  cut  oft'  “ the  bristly  wisp  of  an  old  hearth-broom,” 
which  he  folded  in  silver  paper  and  sent  to  one  of  his  friends,  who- 
had  asked  for  some  token  “ of  his  admission  to  the  habitation  of 
this  great  man.”  Three  or  four  years  before  Macaulay  had  thus 
somewhat  rashly  staked  his  critical  sagacity  he  had  formed  a. 
juster  estimate  of  his  own  powers.  After  showing  what  he  could 
do  and  what  he  had  done,  he  added : — “ Hazlitt  used  to  say  of 
himself,  ‘I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.’  The  case  with  me  is- 
directly  the  reverse.”  It  is  indeed  a very  hard  matter  to  come  to* 
a decision  from  internal  evidence  alone  as  to  the  authorship  of  an 
anonymous  piece  of  writing.  Most  men,  we  fancy,  know  their 
own  style  so  well  that  at  a glance  they  could  tell  whether  they 
had  written  any  particular  piece  that  was  laid  before  them,  even 
though  it  had  altogether  escaped  their  memory.  But  to  judge  of 
the  composition  of  others  is  a very  difi'erent  matter.  We  are  less 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  however,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
earlier  writings  of  any  great  master  of  literature.  Quick  though 
imitators  are,  some  time  must  pass  before  his  school  is  formed  and 
his  style  is  caught.  Boswell,  therefore,  is  less  likely  to  be  wrong 
when  it  is  on  Johnson’s  contributions  to  the  GentlemarCs  Magazine 
that  he  is  giving  judgment.  Yet,  though  we  think  that  generally 
he  is  right,  yet  in  one  case  certainly,  and  perhaps  in  some  others, 
he  is  wrong.  One  piece  which  he  assigns  to  Johnson  opens  with 
a sentence  twenty  lines  long,  among  which  whatever  grammar 
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starts  at  the  beginning  gets  hopelessly  lost  before  it  reaches  the 
end. 

The  most  curious  among  these  doubtful  articles  is  the  “ Debate  on 
the  Proposal  of  Parliament  to  Cromwell  to  assume  the  Title  of 
King,  abridged,  modifled,  and  digested.”  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  we  infer 
from  a passage  in  his  Letters  and  Speeches  (Vol.  III. 

p.  229)  does  not  hold  with  Boswell  in  this  matter.  He  writes  of 
“Imaginary-Editors.”  Yet  with  much  diffidence  we  venture  to 
say  that  Boswell  is  right.  Johnson,  we  may  remark,  had  at  one 
time  conceived  the  design  of  writing  Cromwell’s  life.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would,  we  believe,  have  treated  him  with  more  justice 
than  any  previous  writer.  In  his  Life  of  Blake,  which  he  wrote 
when  he  was  still  a young  man,  he  Showed  himself  free  from  the 
intolerance  of  the  extreme  party.  In  describing  how  the  mighty 
seaman’s  dead  body  was  cast  out  of  its  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  he  says  : — “ Had  he  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Charles  the 
First,  to  insult  his  body  had  been  a mean  revenge  ; but,  as  he  was 
innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumanity,  and  perhaps  ingratitude.” 
In  the  same  Life  he  had  shown  that  he  knew  that  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question ; for  he  speaks  of 
“ Bishop  Laud’s  violence  and  severity.”  In  his  old  age,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Toets,  he  said  : — “ Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raise 
him  to  heroic  excellence  but  virtue.”  The  want,  no  doubt,  is  a 
g^reat  one;  but  it  was  not  every  old  Jacobite — and  a Jacobite 
Johnson  for  many  years  professed  himself — who  could  discover 
this  near  approach  to  heroic  excellence. 

Mr.  Croker,  in  one  of  those  foolish  notes  which  he  mixes  up 
with  much  of  his  that  is  useful  and  interesting,  writes; — “it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson  did  not  rather  reprint  the  original 
report.”  What,  we  juay  well  ask,  would  the  readers  of  George  II.’s 
time  have  made  of  a report  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Carlyle  as 
“ Such  a Coagulum  of  Jargon  as  was  never  seen  before  in 
the  world.”  Johnson,  if  he  was  the  editor,  knew  very  well  what 
he  was  about.  By  his  abridging,  modifying,  and  digesting  he 
has  produced  a document  which  certainly  strikes  us  with  amaze- 
ment, but  which,  to  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  time,  seemed  no 
more  ridiculous  than  did  the  scarlet  coat,  the  waistcoat  laced  with 
silver,  the  full  wig  and  knee-breeches  in  which  Garrick  played 
Macbeth.  In  like  manner  we  have  Cromwell  wearing,  as  it  were,  a 
flowing  wig,  and  addressing  a Parliament  of  the  days  of  George  II. 
He  is  thus  made  to  bring  one  of  his  speeches  to  an  end : — “ For 
my  part,  could  I multiply  my  person  or  dilate  my  power,  I should 
dedicate  myself  wholly  to  this  great  end,  iu  the  prosecution  of 
which  I shall  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  endeavours.” 
The  words  which  in  the  original  correspond  to  these  are 
as  follows: — “If  I could  help  you  to  many,  and  multiply  my- 
self into  many,  that  would  be  to  serve  you  in  regard  to  settlement. 

. . . But  I shall  pray  to  God  Almighty  that  He  would  direct 
you  to  do  what  is  according  to  his  will.  And  this  is  that  poor 
account  I am  able  to  give  of  myself  in  this  thing.”  This  sentence 
of  Cromwell’s  offers  no  great  difficulty.  The  grammar  here  is  not 
imperfect,  though  it  is  on  one  of  the  halting  passages  in  this  speech 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  says : — “ Really  one  begins  to  find  Oliver  would, 
as  it  were,  have  needed  a netv  grammar.  Had  all  men  been 
Olivers,  what  a different  set  of  ndes  would  Lindley  Murray  and 
the  governesses  now  have  gone  upon ! ” We  remember  many 
years  ago  hearing  the  present  Master  of  Balliol,  in  a lecture,  com- 
paring the  style  of  Thucydides,  St.  Paul,  and  Cromwell.  All 
three  men  in  their  fiery  eagerness  to  give  utterance  to  their 
thronging  thoughts  were  like  the  king  of  old,  supra  grammaticam , 
The  editor  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  breaks  out  into  loud  com- 
plaints over  what  he  calls  his  disgusting  task.  “The  speeches,” 
he  says,  “are  so  ungrammatical,  intricate,  and  obscure,  so  full 
of  broken  hints,  imperfect  sentences,  and  uncoirth  expressions, 
that  very  few  would  have  resolution  or  curiosity  sufficient  to 
labour  in  search  of  knowledge  through  so  many  obstructions.” 
In  his  version  all  obscurities,  all  imperfections  are  cleared  away. 
Broken  hints  are  changed  into  flowing  periods,  and  uncouthness  gives 
way  to  polish.  The  various  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Parliament  who  in  turn  addressed  Cromwell 
are  reduced  into  one  discourse.  Everything,  in  fact,  is  made  so 
smooth  that  to  the  present  taste  it  all  seems  somewhat  dull.  Yet 
this  new  version  often  has  a vigour  of  its  own.  As  an  instance, 
we  may  quote  the  famous  comparison  that  Cromwell,  when  ad- 
dressing Hampden,  drew  between  the  King’s  troops  and  Lord 
Essex’s.  It  is  tlius  that,  according  to  the  old  report,  he  spoke  : — 
“ ‘ Your  troops,’  said  I,  ‘ are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving- 
men,  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows ; and,’  said  I,  ‘ their 
troops  are  gentlemen’s  sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of  quality. 
Do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows  will 
ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have  honour  and  courage 
and  resolution  in  them  ? ’ ” In  the  Gentleman’ s Magazine  this 
passage  is  thus  polished  and  expanded  : — “ Our  followers  are  for 
the  most  part  the  gleanings  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people ; 
serving-men  discarded  and  mechanics  without  employment,  men 
used  to  insults  and  servility  from  their  cradles,  without  any 
principles  of  honour  or  incitement  to  overbalance  the  sense  of 
immediate  danger.  Their  army  is  crowded  with  men  whose 
profession  is  courage,  who  have  been  by  their  education  forti- 
fied against  cowardice,  and  have  been  esteemed  throughout  their 
lives  in  proportion  to  their  bravery.  All  their  officers  are 
men  of  quality  and  their  soldiers  the  sons  of  gentlemen.”  As 
we  read  this  we  feel  that  the  editor  has  treated  Cromwell's 
words  as  the  painter  was  bidden  not  to  treat  his  face.  He 
has  left  out  the  warts.  Still  more  curious  is  the  way  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  that  striking  passage  in  whic'n  Cromwell 


likened  himself  to  a constable.  “ So  far  as  I can,”  he  said,  “ I am 
ready  to  serve  not  as  a King,  but  as  a Constable.  For  truly  I 
have,  as  before  God,  often  thought  that  I could  not  tell  what  my 
business  was,  nor  what  I was  in  the  place  I stood  in,  save  com- 
paring myself  to  a good  constable  set  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
parish.  And  truly  this  hath  been  my  content  and  satisfaction  in 
the  troubles  I have  undergone.  That  you  yet  have  peace.”  This 
is  thus  bewigged,  if  we  may  venture  ou  the  expression “ I have 
often  considered,  with  a degree  of  attention  suitable  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  nature  of  my  present  office, 
and  what  is  the  purpose  which  I am  principally  to  have  in  view, 
and  could  never  attain  to  any  further  determination  than  that  I 
was  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  Nation,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public  peace.  This  trust  I have  endeavoured  faithfully 
to  discharge,  and  have  been  so  far  successful  that  peace  has  never 
been  long  interrupted.” 

We  will  bring  our  article  to  an  end  by  quoting  one  or  two 
passages  about  which,  if  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  exclaim  with 
Macaulay,  “ either  Sam  Johnson  or  the  Devil,”  we  will  yet  say, 
“ either  Sam  Johnson  or  one  of  the  cleverest  of  his  school, 
Hawkesworth  for  instance.”  The  following  certainly  has  the 
Johnsonian  ring: — “ General  effects  must  have  general  causes, 
and  nothing  can  influence  the  whole  nation  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  but  universal  experience  of  the  evils 
produced  by  rejecting  it ; evils  too  evident  to  be  concealed,  and 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.”  Scarcely  less  Johnsonian  is  this  para- 
graph : — “ The  great,  the  binding,  the  inviolable  law  is  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  ; without  this  nothing  is  right,  and  supported 
by  this  nothing  can  be  wrong.  Antiquity  adds  nothing  to  this 
great  sanction,  nor  can  novelty  take  away  its  authority.”  We 
seem  to  trace  the  vigour  of  his  style  when  at  its  best  in  such  a 
sentence  as  “ the  desires  of  a parliament  are  never  to  be  considered 
as  sudden  starts  of  imagination.”  “The  ungovernable  fury  of  wild 
fanatics  and  tumultuous  factions  ” is  also  quite  after  his  manner. 
It  may  be  objected  that  in  these  passages  there  is  nothing  of  what 
has  been  called  Johnsonese,  no  big,  strange  words.  It  is  a suffi- 
cient answer  that  in  his  early  writings  there  are  few  traces  of  this 
style  to  be  seen.  It  is  in  the  Rambler  that  it  first  put  forth  its 
strength,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  its  weakness.  When  Johnson 
is  a moralist,  his  style  becomes  more  artificial  and  his  words  grow 
bigger.  When  he  came  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  pulpit,  his 
language  at  once  became  simpler  and  easier.  His  bridge  he  no 
longer  made  much  broader  than  the  flood. 


AN  ANNAMESE  DECALOGUE. 

MINH  MANG,  the  grandfather  of  Tu  Due,  was  a remarkable 
man  for  an  Eastern  potentate.  He  hated  the  French,  and, 
as  he  identified  Christianity  with  them,  persecuted  the  Christians 
most  cruelly.  The  Jesuits  had  their  revenge  on  him.  As  far  as 
Europeans  are  concerned,  they  had  the  making  of  the  history  of 
Annam,  and  they  have  lavished  on  Minh  Mang  all  the  bad  names 
they  could  draw  from  ancient  history  or  personal  indignation.  But, 
apart  from  his  animosity  to  the  Christians,  his  Majesty  was  quite 
an  amiable  personage.  His  cruelties  were  partly  due  to  his  own 
strong  religious  convictions,  and  partly  to  a prophetic  distrust  of 
the  intentions  of  the  French.  From  tlie  very  moment  he  ascended 
the  throne  he  was  bound  over  to  regard  the  French  with  suspicion. 
His  father,  the  great  Gia  Long,  the  founder  of  the  present  empire, 
called  him  to  his  bedside  as  he  was  dying,  and  delivered  himself 
of  the  following  testament : — “ Love  France  and  the  French,  my 
son,  but  never  grant  them  an  inch  of  land  in  your  dominions.” 
Gia  Long  himself  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  French,  for  it  was 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mgr.  Pigneaux . de  Behaine,  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Adran,  that  the  monarch,  from  being  a 
fugitive  in  danger  of  his  life,  was  enabled  to  regain  the 
throne  of  Cochin  China,  and  finally  to  reduce  Tong-king  to  the 
position  of  a province  of  Annam.  In  gratitude,  therefore,  he 
allowed  the  Jesuit  fathers  every  facility,  and  the  result  was  a 
great  extension  of  evangelizing  missions  over  the  country,  and 
especially  in  Tong-king.  Unfortunately,  however.  Tong-king  was 
precisely  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  civil  war  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century  lingered  longest.  The  Tongkinese  did 
not  relish  their  subjection  to  the  southern  and  less  warlike  State, 
and  the  last  of  the  Tay-son  rebels  found  ready  protection  from  the 
populace  and  abundant  coigns  of  vantage  in  the  northern  hills, 
whence  they  could  sally  out  and  flutter  the  Annamese  dovecots, 
and  regain  their  friendly  shelter  before  the  King’s  troops  had  fully 
realized  the  situation. 

When  Minh  Mang  came  to  the  throne  he  found  from  the 
district  mandarin’s  returns  that  there  were  over  a hundred 
thousand  Christians  in  Tong-king,  and  that  the  new  faith  was 
rapidly  spreading.  He  immediately  connected  this  fact  with 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  province,  and  issued  orders  for  the 
repression  of  Christianity,  feeveral  French  fathers  were  tortured  ; 
others  were  simply  put  to  death  or  lodged  in  prison,  which 
implied  the  same  thing.  Great  numbers  of  native  Christians  were 
executed,  and  a good  many  more  apostatised.  Immediately  upon 
this  there  occurred  a terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  and  the  plague, 
and,  added  to  this,  a water  famine.  The  Jesuit  fathers  were 
not  slow  to  declare  this  to  be  a visitation  from  heaven  to  punish 
the  country  for  the  impiety  of  the  King.  The  accusation  spread 
about  quickly  in  the  panic-stricken  villages,  and  Minh  Mang  soon 
became  aware  that  the  people  blamed  him  and  his  debauches  and 
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despotism  and  persecutions  for  the  pestilence  which  depopulated 
whole  townships.  His  Majesty  was  never  wanting  in  energy  and 
resolution,  and  he  very  speedily  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  com- 
plaints of  this  kind.  Accordingly  he  made  a public  and  general 
confession  of  his  sins,  to  appease  the  gods  and  his  subjects.  The 
Iwhole  was  drawn  up  in  a proclamation  written  by  himself.  Minh 
Mang  had  the  credit  of  being  the  most  cultivated  man  in  the 
country.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Nine  Classics,  and  could  cap 
quotations  with  the  bes^  read  of  the  literati.  He  left  behind  him 
a number  of  fugitive  verses,  which  are  as  good  as  anything  there 
is  in  Annamese  literature ; and  to  the  present  day  many  of  his 
jeux  de  mots  and  calemhours  are  quoted  with  approval.  Into  this 
confession,  therefore,  he  threw  all  his  powers  of  composition,  and 
the  result  was  regarded  as  quite  a triumph  of  literary  skill.  The 
royal  document  ended  as  follows ; — “ In  the  face  of  heaven,  and  in 
good  faith,  we,  as  the  chief  culprit,  form  the  resolution  to  change 
our  manner  of  life;  we  exhort  the  mandarins  to  follow  our 
example  and  the  common  people  to  imitate  the  mandarins.  So 
shall  heaven  consent  to  reopen  the  canals  which  our  sins  have 
choked  up,  and  so  shall  the  divine  beneficence  once  more  flow  over 
and  fertilize  the  land.”  Not  much  good  was  expected  to  come  of 
this  remarkable  production.  The  King  indeed  seemed  to  be  really 
penitent  for  six  weeks,  and  then  the  virtue  induced  by  the  moral 
altitude  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  edict  evaporated,  and 
he  returned  to  his  Bordeaux.  His  Majesty  was  very  fond  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  was  wont  to  say  that  the  only  thing  in  which  the 
French  excelled  was  in  the  preparation  of  that  wine  and  the  con- 
struction of  ships.  Beyond  these  two  items  he  would,  however, 
concede  nothing,  and  strenuously  denied  the  existence  out  of  his 
dominions  of  any  virtue  which  was  worth  cultivating,  or  of  any 
knowledge  worth  having.  The  mandarins  from  the  very  first  re- 
garded the  edict  as  a mere  literary  tour  de  force.  They  admired 
the  turn  of  the  sentences  and  the  pretty  reminiscences  of  Confucius 
and  the  Le  Ke,  the  Book  of  Rites,  but  the  idea  of  looking  upon 
the  exhortations  as  anything  beyond  mere  rhetorical  clothes-horses, 
or  subjects  for  academical  discussion,  never  dawned  upon  them. 
The  people  had  therefore  no  models  set  before  them.  They  could 
not  read  the  royal  efl'usion,  and  when  it  was  read  aloud  to  them 
in  the  market-places  they  were  only  puzzled  by  its  balanced 
periods.  The  season  of  national  humiliation  was  therefore 
a failure.  An  insinuation  that  the  public  calamities  were  caused 
by  the  evil  eye  of  the  French  priests  appealed  much  more  to  the 
common  imagination,  and  thenceforward  great  interest  was  taken 
in  the  executions  of  the  Christians.  The  blood  of  sorcerers  was 
looked  upon  as  a panacea  for  all  diseases.  The  executioners  scraped 
their  sabres  dry,  and  sold  a pinch  for  a silver  nen,  about  seven 
shillings.  The  hair  of  the  martyrs  and  the  cages  in  which  they 
were  confined  were  eagerly  bought  up.  The  blood  that  soaked  into 
the  ground  was  gathered  together,  and  fetched  marvellous  prices 
as  a preventive  against  cholera  and  small-pox.  The  King  had 
now  directed  public  attention  more  than  ever  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  The  people  were  as  anxious  as  he  could  be  for  the 
multiplication  of  martyrs,  but  this  was  hardly  a result  he  desired, 
and  certainly  it  was  one  he  had  not  contemplated.  There  were 
periodical  revolts  against  his  rule,  both  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Tong-king  and  down  in  the  south  in  the  provinces  which  now  make 
up  French  Cochin  China.  Minh  Mang  was  afraid  that  desperation 
might  send  the  Christians  into  the  arms  of  the  rebels,  and  they 
would  then  form  a body  formidable  enough  to  seriously  endanger 
his  throne.  He  thereupon  issued  an  order  banishing  all  foreigners 
from  his  dominions  at  once,  and  followed  this  up  by  another,  for- 
bidding any  European  to  enter  the  country  on  pain  of  immediate 
death.  Here,  again,  he  was  baffled  for  a time  by  the  return  to 
Annam  of  M.  Chaigneau,  a French  officer  who  had  enjoyed  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  late  King,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  country.  M.  Chaigneau,  moreover,  held  the  title 
of  a mandarin  of  the  first  rank.  He  remained,  howevei’,  little 
over  a year  with  the  new  sovereign,  and  then  went  back  to 
France. 

His  Majesty  reverted  to  his  old  ways  again  for  a time,  but  he 
was  speedily  convinced  that  he  could  not  kill  off  all  the  Christians. 
He  was  a very  well-read  man,  as  we  have  said,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  much  more  simple  as  well  as  in- 
finitely more  glorious  if  he  could  supplant  the  Western  faith  hy  a 
new  religion  devised  by  himself.  He  knew  little  about  Christianity 
except  that  it  had  a Decalogue,  and  that  the  Buddhist  priests 
themselves  spoke  of  these  Commandments  as  very  praiseworthy 
and  almost  as  good  as  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Buddha.  Minh 
Mang  therefore,  as  a Prince-philosopher,  determined  that  he  would 
oppose  cult  against  cult.  State  festivals  against  religious  mysteries, 
and  Decalogue  against  Decalogue.  Accordingly  he  set  the  chief 
literati  of  the  country  to  make  a digest  of  all  the  moral  works 
known  to  him — chief  among  them  being  of  course  the  W'orks  of 
Confucius.  The  affairs  of  the  country  were  left  to  manage  them- 
selves while  the  principal  officers  of  State  noted  down  the  finest  and 
most  elevating  passages  in  these  classics.  Those  which  were  supposed 
to  have  any  analogy  to  Christian  doctrines  were  especially  marked. 
Then  all  these  disjointed  bits  of  wisdom  and  morality  were  tagged 
together  and  snipped  at  the  edges  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to 
take  away  any  tendency  to  jerkiness.  This  hotch-potch  of  philo- 
sophy was  then  further  condensed,  and  finally  divided  into  ten 
separate  heads.  His  Majesty  set  to  work  to  compose  a pompous 
preface.  Desirous,  he  said,  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious 
ancestors,  the  King  in  his  paternal  solicitude  had  drawn  up  Ten 
Religious  ^ Precepts.  They  were  based  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
divine  philosophers ; they  were  seasoned  by  the  practical  expe- 


rience of  many  ages.  The  exact  observance  of  these  Ten  Com- 
mandments could  not  fail  to  obtain  from  heaven  tranquillity  and 
happiness  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  and  abundant 
harvests  would  reward  the  pious  land.  His  Majesty  himself  had 
new-modelled  his  life  on  these  rules,  and  he  expected  his  lieges  to 
follow  that  august  example. 

Each  division  of  the  Decalogue  begins  with  a concise  State- 
ment of  the  virtue  to  be  practised.  A commentary  then  follows 
giving  the  authorities  for  the  rule,  and  setting  out  at  length  the 
advantages  that  are  to  result  from  its  observance.  The  Tea  Com- 
mandments are  as  follows: — i.  Observe  carefully  all  social  rela- 
tions. That  is  to  say,  honour  the  King  and  take  him  as  the 
supreme  model ; bow  down  before  all  magistrates  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  let  each  man  rear  his  family  to  be  good  citizens.  2.  Culti- 
vate purity  of  intention  beyond  all  things.  3.  Let  each  man  carry 
out  with  diligence  the  duties  of  his  estate  and  condition  in  life.  These 
two  r ulesare  explained  to  mean  the  strict  observance  of  the  established 
laws  of  the  country,  whether  the  Luat,  the  fundamental  and 
“ natural  ” law,  common  to  all  peoples  of  Chinese  race  and  civil- 
ization ; or  the  h6,  the  “ civil  ” law,  the  enactments  special  to  the 
kingdom  of  Annam.  4.  Be  sober  in  eating  and  drinking.  The 
commentary  explains  that  excess  leads  to  gambling,  gambling 
leads  to  poverty,  poverty  to  theft,  murder,  and  brigandage. 

5.  Observe  the  Rights  and  Usages.  This  refers  directly  to  the 
study  of  the  Le  Ke,  the  Book  of  Rites,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  which  there  is  a permanent  Board  established  in  Peking. 

6.  Let  fathers  and  mothers  rear  up  their  children  with  care,  and 
let  elder  brothers  render  the  same  duty  to  their  younger  brothers. 
The  commentary  points  out  that  home  education  is  the  soundest 
foundation  of  the  national  welfare.  This  one  rule  is  sufficient  to 
raise  Minh  Mang  to  the  dignity  of  a modern  social  reformer,  and 
proves  that  he  was  not  the  mere  erratic  despot  his  critics  would 
have  us  believe.  The  Annamese  course  of  education  may,  no  doubt, 
be  most  wooden  and  useless.  The  best  scholar  is  the  man  who  is 
most  brimful  of  texts,  who  can  read  and  trace  the  greatest  number 
of  characters.  Beyond  this  he  knows  nothing,  and  does  not  want  to 
know  anything.  But  the  King  was  not  formulating  an  education 
code.  He  was  inventing  a State  religion.  7.  Avoid  evil  doctrines, 
and  study  only  the  good.  The  commentary  is  an  invective  against 
the  Jesuits  and  all  their  teaching.  8.  Observe  chastity  and 
modesty.  The  priestly  opponents  of  Minh  Mang  are  very 
scathing  in  their  remarks  on  this  ordinance.  It  is  an  anomaly, 
they  say,  in  a country  where  the  law  itself  despises  chastity, 
and  none  but  the  poor  people  know  how  to  set  about  the 
practice  of  it.  Nevertheless  the  royal  commentary  promises 
rewards  to  all  those  who  shall  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
practice  of  virtue ; whereon  a Monsignor  is  constrained  to  re- 
mark that  Minh  Mang  should  have  appointed  an  academy  of 
literary  men  to  distribute  these  rewards  after  the  fashion  of  the 
pri.v  Monthyon  in  France.  His  Majesty  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  a shrewd  suspicion  that  the  recipients  would  probably  do  as 
little  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  electors  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case  in  the  Republic.  9.  Obey  implicitly  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. This  would  seem  to  mean  more  particularly,  Do  not  fail  to 
pay  the  taxes  punctually — a very  practical  kind  of  -religion  from 
the  governmental  point  of  view.  10.  Practise  good  works.  This 
is  the  essence  of  Buddhism,  having  for  its  reward  a favourable 
trans-incorporation  in  another  existence. 

There  is  no  mention  whatever  in  this  rationalistic  Decalogue,  or 
in  the  commentary  attached,  of  deceit,  thieving,  or  homicide. 
Neither  is  there  any  reference  to  a Supreme  Being,  which  how- 
ever was  to  be  expected  in  a country  where  Buddhism  is  the 
ostensible  religion.  Whether  the  observance  of  these  rules  was 
assumed  to  preclude  any  of  the  more  obvious  forms  of  wrong-doing, 
or  whether  too  much  philosophy  made  the  drafters  forgetful  of  the 
commoner  human  frailties,  or  whether  the  omission  was  designedly 
made,  does  not  appear.  At  any  rate  it  is  significant,  and  furnished 
a convenient  text  for  denunciatory  sermons.  Having  drawn  up  his 
CoQimaudments,  Minh  Mang  resolved  that  they  should  he  inaugu- 
rated by  a solemn  religious  function.  He  had  the  manuscript  enclosed 
in  a sort  of  casket  like  a reliquary,  and  ordained  that  on  a certain 
day  it  should  be  carried  out  of  the  palace,  and  that  all  the  officials 
and  the  people  should  come  in  solemn  procession  to  meet  it.  This 
was  to  bring  its  provisions  into  force.  The  edict  prescribed  the 
number  of  prostrations  and  genuflexions  to  be  performed,  and  was 
composed  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  document  respecting  the 
image  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  had 
set  up.  It  was  also  provided  that  there  should  be  quarterly  assem- 
blies of  the  people  to  hear  the  new  Decalogue.  The  district  magis- 
trates were  to  preside,  and  were  to  deliver  lectures  and  give  inter- 
pretations wherever  they  might  seem  necessary.  The  mandarins 
faithfully  carried  out  the  ceremonies  as  ordered.  That,  however, 
was  all  the  success  the  new  religion  obtained.  The  Christians 
were  alarmed ; the  unconverted  laughed,  and  stuck  to  their  old 
Buddhistic  and  Taouistic  observances ; nobody  obeyed  the  new 
Commandments.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  particular  to  obey. 
The  regulations  laid  down  contained  nothing  that  differed  radi- 
cally from  the  faith  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  lay  hands  on  disloyal  heretics,  unless  it 
were  the  Christians,  and  the  persecution  of  them  was  nothing 
new.  His  Majesty,  however,  was  perfectly  pleased.  He  had  no 
fanatical  belief  in  any  one  of  the  established  religions,  and  the  cult  he 
had  invented  was  so  vague  in  its  injunctions  that  hardly  any  one  could 
do  great  violence  to  his  tenets  in  declaring  that  he  followed  them. 
There  was  therefore  nothing  in  the  way  of  direct  opposition  to  be 
seen.  That  was  enough  for  him.  He  had  revived  religion  upon 
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earth,  and  looked  on  the  title,  Tang-kin  Fo  Yeh,  the  Buddha  of 
the  present  day,  as  particularly  his  due.  He  had  written  the 
preface  to  the  Decalogue,  and  was  placed  by  admiring  mandarins 
on  a level  with  Confucius  in  regard  to  literary  ability.  The  plague 
had  worked  itself  out  and  did  not  return  to  the  country — a fact 
naturally  ascribed  to  the  new  Decalogue.  Minh  Mang  issued  his 
edict  in  1835.  For  six  years  he  built  many  canals  and  improved 
the  roads  of  the  country  from  Saigon  to  Hu^  and  from  Hud  to 
Hapoi.  He  also  devoted  much  time  to  organizing  the  studies 
for  the  Government  examinations.  In  1841  he  died  of  a fa,ll 
from  his  horse.  Since  then  his  Decalogue  has  remained  quietly  in 
monastic  muniment  boxes,  or  among  the  properties  of  the  various 
local  magistracies.  It  is  no  longer  read  aloud  to  the  people,  but 
it  is  just  as  well,  or  as  ill,  observed  as  ever  it  was. 


THE  IlfFLUENCE  UPON'  RUSSIA  OF  AMERICAN 
COMPETITION. 

PUBLIC  attention  in  Eussia  is  at  present  being  strongly 
attracted  to  the  increasing  inability  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Empire  to  compete  with  those  of  America  in  the  grain  markets  of 
Western  Europe.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  this 
country  Eussia  obtained  almost  complete  control  of  the  markets, 
as  she  was  nearer  to  them,  and  had  a much  larger  surplus  of  wheat 
to  dispose  of.  But  for  several  years  past  American  competition 
has  been  depriving  her  of  her  commanding  position,  and  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  has  distanced  her.  Even  so  late  as  1870 
the  exports  of  wheat  from  Eussia  were  about  one-third  more  than 
those  from  the  United  States;  but  in  1880  the  exports  from 
Eussia  little  exceeded  half  those  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
interval  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Eussia  barely  doubled,  while 
those  from  the  United  States  were  multiplied  nearly  five  times. 
Of  course  the  exports  from  both  countries  vary  more  or  less 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the  character  of  the  seasons ; 
but  the  broad  fact  is  that  since  the  New  York  panic  of 
1873  the  area  sown  with  wheat  in  the  United  States  has 
enormously  increased,  and  the  United  States  have  become  the 
greatest  exporters  of  wheat  in  the  world  ; whereas  in  the  mean- 
time the  area  under  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Eussia  has  not 
very  largely  increased,  and  the  farmers  have  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  sm’plus  grain  which  they  grow.  If 
American  competition  only  were  making  itself  thus  strongly  felt, 
the  matter  would  not  be  so  serious.  It  would  prove,  indeed,  that 
the  economic  development  of  the  United  States  is  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  Eussia,  but  it  would  leave  the  hope  that  by  and  by 
the  population  would  so  increase  in  the  United  States  that  the 
surplus  food  would  be  consumed  at  home,  and  that  Eussia  would 
then  possibly  be  able  to  recover  her  old  ascendency  in  the  European 
grain  markets.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Indian  competition  is 
also  increasing  rapidly.  A very  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
thought  chimerical  to  propose  the  export  of  wheat  from  India  to 
Western  Europe  ; now  the  quantity  of  Indian  wheat  consumed  in 
Europe  is  very  large,  and  the  trade  is  growing  every  year.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  Eussia  is  really  retrograding.  So  far 
as  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  concerned,  she  is  unable  to  compete 
with  any  of  the  advancing  countries.  And  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  Eussia  is  to  a certain  e.xtent  a new  country 
herself ; that  is  to  say,  her  population  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  unoccupied  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  are 
so  extensive  that  the  area  of  cultivation  can  be  increased  in 
almost  any  proportion  desired,  provided  there  are  capital  and 
labour  to  work  with.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  wheat  in 
Western  Europe  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  A succession 
of  bad  harvests  of  almost  unexampled  length  has  rendered  neces- 
sary enormous  imports  from  other  countries.  Even  France,  which 
usually  raised  enough  wheat  for  its  own  consumption,  for  several 
years  past  has  been  compelled  to  import  largely.  Thus,  while  the 
demand  for  wheat  has  been  growing,  and  while  the  means  both 
in  labour  and  in  land  have  likewise  been  increasing,  the  share  of 
Eussia  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  world  has  been  falling  off. 

The  consequences  to  Eussia  are  very  serious.  The  landowners 
and  cultivators  find  themselves  unable  to  sell  all  the  produce 
which  their  lands  can  raise  ; the  farmers,  therefore,  are  impover- 
ished ; they  are  unable  to  employ  as  much  labour  as  they  other- 
wise would,  and,  of  course,  they  have  less  means  to  spend  with 
the  towns.  All  classes  of  the  community  are  therefore  less  rich 
than  they  would  be  if  the  trade  went  on  growing.  It  is  as  if  the 
land  were  stricken  with  sterility,  since  a portion  of  the  produce  is 
practically  unsaleable.  Eussia  is  a purely  agricultural  country, 
the  towns  being  comparatively  insignificant,  and  there  being  no 
great  industries  as  with  ourselves.  Consequently  there  is  at  home 
no  population  employed  otherwise  than  on  the  land  to  consume 
the  surplus  produce  for  which  there  is  not  a market  abroad.  Like- 
wise the  Eussians  have  not  the  ingenmty  of  the  Americans  in  using 
this  unsaleable  surplus  produce  otherwise.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  the  wheat  and  Indian  corn  which  cannot  be  sold  abroad 
are  used  in  feeding  pigs  and  cattle,  and  therefore  in  producing 
meat  for  which  there  is  always  a remunerative  market  in  Europe. 
But  the  Eussians  are  unable  to  compete  in  this  branch  of  industry 
with  the  Americans  even  more  markedly  than  in  the  wheat  trade. 
In  another  way  still  Eussia  suS'ers  seriously  from  this  falling  ofl'  of 
her  grain  trade.  Every  ship  that  enters  a Eussian  port  spends 
a considerable  sum  of  money  both  in  giving  labour  and  in 
the  personal  outlay  of  the  crew.  As  the  trade  falls  off,  however, 


the  number  of  ships  that  enter  Eussian  ports  decreases,  and  con- 
sequently the  expenditure  of  the  mercantile  marine  is  diminished. 
Thus  the  towns  are  directly  impoverished  and  are  unable  to  buy 
as  largely  from  the  country  as  they  otherwise  would.  In  fact, 
town  and  country  act  and  react  upon  one  another  in  innumerable 
ways.  Again,  Eussia  owes  immense  sums  of  money  abroad,  and 
she  finds  it  more  difficult  to  pay  the  interest  upon  this  debt 
when  her  foreign  trade  is  diminishing.  If,  for  example,  she 
sold  more  and  more  wheat  every  year,  there  would  be  more  and 
more  money  due  to  her  by  other  countries;  and  this  would  to  a 
certain  extent  be  a set-oft’  against  the  large  debts  due  by  her  to 
those  other  countries.  As  matters  stand,  the  debts  due  to  her  for 
wheat  are  diminishing,  while  her  own  debts  are  increasing.  The 
matter  then  is  of  the  greatest  moment  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  naturally  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  of  farmers  and  political  economists.  It 
seems  probable  at  present  that  as  the  United  States  grow  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  as  the  means  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  India  are  improved,  Eussia  will  lose  more  and  more 
of  the  grain  trade,  her  people  consequently  will  become  im- 
poverished, the  farmers  will  be  less  able  to  raise  large  crops,  and 
the  seaports  will  diminish  in  prosperity. 

The  first  cause  of  this  revolution  in  the  wheat  trade  is,  of 
course,  the  character  of  the  American  people.  Trained  for  gene- 
rations in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  in  industrial 
occupation,  they  have  greater  energy,  greater  enterprise,  greater 
ingenuity  than  the  Eussians ; they  are  better  able  to  organize 
business,  they  are  more  skilled  in  economizing  labour,  and  they 
have  greater  capital  at  their  command.  The  vast  emigration  from 
Europe  to  America  of  the  last  forty  j'^ears  has  enabled  them  to 
build  railways  at  an  unprecedentedly  rapid  rate  ; the  country  is 
thus  opened  up  in  all  directions,  and  the  very  newest  territories 
have  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  markets  of  Western 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  their  mechanical  skill  has  enabled 
them  to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  labour  by  inventing 
all  sorts  of  labour-saving  machinery.  And,  lastly,  the  rapid 
construction  of  railways  has  induced  competition  between  the 
ditt'erent  Companies,  and  has  thus  brought  down  the  cost  of 
carrying  goods  from  place  to  place.  While  the  exports  of  wheat, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  multiplied  nearly  five  times  in 
eleven  years,  the  cost  of  carrying  this  enormously  increased 
quantity  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  In  Eussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  are  ignorant,  civilization  is  backward,  and 
almost  all  enterprise  depends  upon  Government.  Much  undoubt- 
edly has  been  done  iu  building  railways  ; but  those  railways  have 
been  built  either  by  the  State  itself  or  under  State  supervision, 
and  there  has  been  as  much  regard  paid  to  their  strategic  as  to 
their  commercial  uses.  Eapid,  then,  as  has  been  the  construction 
of  railways  in  Eussia,  it  has  not  at  all  kept  pace  with  the  con- 
struction in  America.  The  cost  of  carriage  has  not  been  similarly 
reduced,  and  the  utility  of  the  railways  themselves  is  by  no  means 
as  great.  Furthermore,  the  American  seaboard  is  of  enormous 
extent,  and  the  ports  are  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The  Eus- 
sian seaboard,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  small  for  so  vast  an  Empire. 
The  Baltic  Sea  is  for  months  together  frozen  over  and  inaccessible, 
while  the  Black  Sea  is  remote,  and  at  all  times  is  at  the  command 
of  any  great  naval  Power  with  which  Eussia  may  be  at  war.  The 
disadvantages  of  ocean  carriage  are  so  great,  in  fact,  that  railways 
have  to  a large  extent  supplanted  ships,  and  for  a while  a large 
portion  of  the  wheat  exported  from  Eussia  went  over  the  German 
railways  ; but  the  new  policy  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  Eussian  export  trade,  and  hence  has 
increased  the  difficulties  of  Eussia.  The  vast  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  Eussia,  the  enormous  army  kept  up,  the  corruption  of 
officials,  that  aggressive  foreign  policy  steadily  pursued,  the  little 
wars  of  all  kinds  constantly  going  on,  and  the  enormously 
oppressive  taxation,  are  likewise  serious  hindrances  to  the 
economical  development  of  the  Empire.  The  communal  system 
likewise  is  injurious,  since  it  represses  individual  enterprise. 
And  the  numerous  holidays  observed  by  the  Greek  Church 
further  diminish  the  industry  of  the  country.  There  can  he 
little  doubt,  too,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  though 
ultimately  a measure  of  the  greatest  benefit,  immediately  has  acted 
adversely  upon  the  grain  trade.  Formerly  the  landowners  were 
able  to  dispose  of  the  labour  of  their  serfs.  They  were  consequently 
in  a position  to  till  their  lands  carefully,  and  as  they  had  plenty  of 
labour  and  vast  domains,  they  enjoyed  good  credit,  and  when  the 
markets  were  unfavourable,  could  refuse  to  sell  and  wait  for  a 
better  price.  With  emancipation,  however,  the  landowners  lost 
the  unlimited  supply  of  labour  of  which  they  previously  disposed, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  terms  on  which  the  land  was  granted  to 
the  emancipated  serfs,  though  burdensome  to  the  serfs,  were  not  very 
advantageous  to  the  landowners.  The  landowners,  in  short,  like  the 
old  landlords  of  Ireland,  were  steeped  in  debt,  and  when  they  lost 
the  command  of  unlimited  labour  and  prestige  which  their  former 
position  gave  them,  they  were  involved  in  embarrassments  of  all 
kinds.  Now  they  are  unable  to  tiU  their  lands  as  carefully  as 
formerly,  and  they  are  obliged  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  har- 
vested, often,  indeed,  while  the  corn  is  actually  growing.  After 
all,  this  is  only  repeating  what  we  have  already  said — that  the 
Eussian  people  are  inferior  in  industrial  capacity  to  the  American. 
The  Civil  War  in  the  South  indicted  far  greater  injury  on  the 
slave-owners,  and  yet  the  Southern  States  have  not  lost  the  com- 
mand of  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  Much  smaller  loss  in 
Eussia  has  transferred  the  control  of  the  grain  markets  from 
Eussia  to  the  United  States.  Again,  the  peasants,  when  they 
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acquired  control  of  their  own  affairs,  had  neither  the  capital, 
nor  the  education,  nor  the  self-control  of  American  farmers 
to  till  their  lands  in  the  best  manner,  to  watch  the  markets 
carefully,  and  to  sell  advantageously.  In  consequence,  the 
quality  of  Hussian  wheat  has  been  constantly  deteriorating. 
Russians  themselves  contend  that  Russian  wheat  is  better  than 
either  American  or  Indian,  and  yet  the  cultivation  is  so  slovenly, 
and  the  wheat  is  sent  to  market  in  such  a dirty  condition,  that  the 
wheat  buyers  of  Western  Europe  prefer  the  inferior  grain  of  the 
United  States  and  India  to  the  naturally  better  grain  of  Russia. 
The  Russian  Government  of  late  is  trying  to  remedy  this  state  of 
thipgs  by  encouraging  American  Companies  to  build  what  are 
called  elevators — that  is,  great  magazines  where  corn  can  be  stored 
for  export  easily  and  cheaply,  and  in  close  proximity  both  to  the 
railway  and  the  steamship.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be  an  advantage; 
but  until  the  Russian  farmer  has  greater  skill,  more  knowledge, 
and  more  capital,  and  until  likewise  the  taxation  is  lower,  railway 
construction  is  greatly  extended,  and  good  seaports  are  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  country,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Russia  will  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  United  States  and  India.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  a steady  deterioration  in  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  Empire  will  go  on. 


REVIEWS. 


MILITARY  LAW.* 

Although  the  present  age  has  not  proved  itself  equal  to  the 
enactment  of  more  than  a few  codes,  it  is  an  age  of  digests,  and 
military  law  is  a subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a digest 
of  its  own.  The  one  before  us  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  Colonel  C.B. 
Brackenbury’s  series  of  “ Military  Handbooks  for  the  Use  of  Officers 
and  Non-commis^oued  Officers,”  and  Colonel  Brackenbury  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  secured  the  services  of  Major  Sisson 
Pratt  in  its  production.  A wide  or  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
criminal  law  of  the  country  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a young 
officer  whose  commission  is  the  fruit  of  years  spent  in  more  or  less 
laboriously  passing  examinations  in  other  subjects;  yet  it  is  likely 
to  be  part  of  his  ordinary  duties  to  discharge  from  time  to  time 
the  functions  of  judge,  jury,  counsel,  and  prosecuting  solicitor  in 
cases  always  involving  the  professional  welfare,  and  sometimes  the 
professional  existence,  or  even  the  life,  of  his  colleagues  and  subor- 
dinates. To  afford  him  an  intelligible  summary  of  the  substance, 
and  an  easy  guide  to  the  sources,  of  his  duties  in  this  respect  is  the 
object  of  the  present  work — an  object  achieved,  in  our  opinion,  with 
no  small  degree  of  success. 

Military  law  is  almost  exclusively  criminal  in  its  character.  In 
respect  of  civil  (as  opposed  to  criminal)  obligations,  the  position  of 
soldiers  does  not  practically  differ  from  that  of  the  public  at  large. 
But  with  regard  to  criminal  offences,  many  acts  which,  when  com- 
mitted by  a civilian,  are  of  trifling  importance,  assume  a very 
serious  aspect  in  the  case  of  soldiers  ; while  others  from  their 
nature  cannot  be  committed  by  civilians  at  all,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  a special  procedure  should  exist  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of 
military  life.  Accordingly,  Major  Pratt’s  book  consists  almost 
entirely  of  an  account  of  courts-martial,  the  procedure  which  they 
adopt,  and  the  substantive  law  which  they  administer.  Two 
short  chapters  treat  of  the  history  of  the  distinctively  military 
law  and  of  the  positive  enactments  into  which  it  has  been 
reduced.  These  are  principally  the  Army  Act,  1882  ; the  Rules 
of  Procedure,  i88i  ; the  Queen’s  Regulations,  1883;  and  certain 
General  Orders  and  Army  Circulars.  Major  Pratt  traces  the 
descent  of  courts-martial  from  the  Curia  Militaris,  or  Court  of 
the  High  Constable,  which  was  originally  a branch  of  the  Aula 
Regia ; but  for  practical  purposes  the  military  student  has  no 
occasion  to  “ go  behind  ” their  present  statutory  foundation.  A 
fugitive  interest  attaches  at  this  moment  to  the  following  limita- 
tion upon  the  application  of  the  “Indian  Articles  of  War”  to 
“ all  persons  belonging  to  the  Indian  army  ” : — 

(i)  European  officers  and  persons  of  British  birth  are  only  subject  to  the 
Army  Act. 

(2)  An  offender,  if  not  a native  of  India,  must  be  tried  by  a court  con- 
sisting of  European  officers  only. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  a proposal  to  repeal  this  proviso  would 
not  be  popular  in  the  army. 

In  the  following  chapters  the  course  of  military  criminal  justice 
is  traced  from  the  commission  of  the  offence  to  the  final  contirma- 
tion  of  the  sentence,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the 
different  offences  dealt  with  and  the  manner  of  their  punishment. 
Describing  the  arrest  of  offenders.  Major  Pratt  states  that  it  has 
never  been  clearly  decided  “whether  a civil  action  would  lie 
against  a superior  who  maliciously  and  without  proper  cause 
orders  the  arrest  of  a subordinate.”  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
such  an  arrest  would  be  actionable  if  the  plaintiff  could  show 
that  it  was  ordered  in  bad  faith  and  without  any  actual  belief  in 
its  propriety.  When  an  offender  is  arrested,  the  officer  who  orders 
the  arrest  delivers  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  guard  to  whose 
custody  he  commits  the  offender  a document  called  the  “ crime,” 
which  is  a brief  written  statement  of  the  offence ; and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  guard  immediately  forwards  the 
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“ crime,”  together  with  a report  of  the  arrest,  to  the  officer  in. 
command.  Upon  the  receipt  of  these  the  commanding  officer 
must  immediately  “ investigate  ” the  offence,  either  himself,  or 
through  a “ court  of  inquiry,”  which  is  a sort  of  committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  officers,  empowered  to  take  evidence  upon 
oath,  and  to  state  what  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  done,  but 
not  to  puiffsh  the  prisoner  themselves.  If  the  offence  is  not  of  a 
serious  nature  the  commanding  officer  can  deal  with  it  summarily, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  can  inflict  punishments  up  to  twenty-one 
days’  imprisonment,  or  a fine  according  to  a fixed  scale,  but  in 
case  of  a fine  the  prisoner  can  appeal  against  it  to  a court-martial. 
If  the  case  seems  to  be  more  serious  than  the  commanding  officer 
can  adequately  punish,  he  can  order  a regimental  court-martial  to 
assemhle,  or  if  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body  is  insufficient  he  can 
apply  to  a superior  officer  for  a “ district  ” or  a “ general  ” court- 
martial.  There  is  thus  a rough  analogy  to  the  hierarchy  of  civil 
criminal  courts  (if  such  an  expression  is  permissible).  The  com- 
manding officer  answers  to  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  who 
can  deal  summarily  with  the  case  if  it  is  unimportant ; the  regi- 
mental court-martial  corresponds  to  quarter  sessions,  which  is  the 
intermediate  tribunal ; the  district  or  general  court-martial  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  assizes,  where  the  jurisdiction  is  unlimited.  The 
three  kinds  of  court-martial  differ  in  the  number  of  officers  of 
which  they  must  be  composed,  and  in  the  length  of  service 
necessary  to  qualify  their  members.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  the  minimum  number  of  members 
of  a general  court-martial  is  nine,  of  a district  court-martial 
five,  and  of  a regimental  court-martial  three ; in  other  parts 
of  the  world  the  minima  are  slightly  lower.  The  officers  com- 
posing the  three  kinds  of  court  must  be  of  not  less  than 
three,  two,  and  one  year’s  standing  respectively.  The  members 
of  general  and  district  courts  should  be  drawn  from  different 
corps,  and  the  members  of  a regimental  court  need  not,  as  the 
name  would  seem  to  imply,  all  belong  to  the  same  regiment.  There 
are  also  two  other  sorts  of  court-martial,  called  respectively 
“ field  general  ” and  “ summary.”  They  are  assembled  only  upon 
active  service,  when  an  ordinary  court  cannot  be  got  together. 
Their  procedure  is  a good  deal  less  strict  and  more  expeditious 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  courts  ; and  as  they  are,  by  their  nature-, 
no  more  than  rough  instruments  for  doing  the  best  that  is  possible 
under  adverse  circumstances,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
a very  elaborate  account  of  them  in  a treatise  of  this  nature.  A 
brief  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  Major  Pratt’s  penulti- 
mate chapter.  The  limits  of  jurisdiction  of  the  different  courts- 
martial  appear  from  a schedule  in  the  article  entitled  “ Scale  of 
Punishments”;  and  here  it  must  be  admitted  that  Major  Pratt’s 
method  of  arrangement,  usually  admirable,  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, for  the  information  here  given  is  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  provinces  of  the  three  courts,  and  should  have  been 
placed  in  ch.  vi.,  “ Jurisdiction  of  Courts-Martial.”  Officers  can 
be  tried  only  by  general  courts-martial,  which  can  inflict  any 
military  punishment  upon  them.  Soldiers  can  be  sentenced  to 
death  or  penal  servitude  only  by  a general  court;  to  imprisonment 
for  more  than  forty-two  days,  or  to  be  discharged  with  ignominy, 
by  a district  court ; and  only  to  less  punishments  (though  a 
volunteer  subject  to  military  law  or  a schoolmaster  can  be  dis- 
missed) by  a regimental  court.  A propos  of  the  punishment  of 
officers,  we  have  for  many  years  been  ashamed  to  ask,  but  unable 
to  discover,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  “ cashier.”  It  is, 
therefore,  at  once  refreshing  and  instructive  to  read : — 

The  distinction  between  cashiering  and  dismissal  of  an  officer  has  never 
been  clearly  defined.  It  is  generally  held  that  cashiering  is  a bar  to 
an  officer  serving  under  the  Crown  again  in  any  capacity,  while  dismissal 
does  not  carry  with  it  any  further  penalty. 

The  holding  of  a court-martial  is  a somewhat  more  complicated 
affair  than  civilians  are  wont  to  imagine.  The  officer  who  directs 
it  to  be  held  is  called  the  convening  officer,  and  it  is  under  his 
directions  that  the  indictment,  or  ' charge-sheet,  is  prepared,  the 
offence  charged  being  whatever,  in  his  opinion,  the  evidence,  as 
foreshadowed  by  the  “ crime,”  is  likely  to  establish.  In  the  case 
of  a regimental  court,  the  convening  officer  is  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, who,  so  to  speak,  commits  the  offender  for  trial.  The  dis- 
trict and  general  courts  can  be  summoned  only  by  the  direction  of 
some  higher  authority.  The  convening  officer  does  not,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity,  himself  sit  as  a member  of  the  court.  The  senior 
member  of  the  court  is  called  the  president,  and  he  performs  all 
those  judicial  functions,  such  as  keeping  order  and  the  like,  which 
cannot  be  performed  by  more  than  one  person,  but  all  the  members 
of  the  court  are,  in  their  own  persons,  both  judge  and  jury.  An 
officer,  usually  the  adjutant  of  the  prisoner’s  regiment,  is  appointed 
to  act  as  prosecutor,  and  though  he  may,  if  necessary,  be  sworn 
as  a witness  and  give  evidence,  his  duty  is  in  many  respects  the 
same  as  that  of  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  an  ordinary  criminal  trial. 
In  general  courts-martial  the  prosecutor  is  alio  wed  to  be  represented 
by  counsel.  In  general  courts  there  must  be,  and  in  district 
courts  there  may  be,  a “judge-advocate,”  who  is  ordinarily  an 
officer,  but  sometimes  a barrister  appointed  for  the  purpose,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  act  as  legal  assessor  and  advise  the  court,  the  prose- 
cutor, or  the  prisoner  upon  any  point  of  law  on  which  they  may 
require  instruction.  He  has  also  the  right  of  summing-up  at  the 
end  of  the  case  if  he  thinks  proper,  and  is  bound  to  keep  a written 
record  of  the  proceedings.  He  is  not,  however,  a member  of  the 
court,  and,  though  he  exercises  many  of  the  functions  of  a judge, 
does  not  participate  in  those  of  the  j ury.  The  procedure  of  the 
court-martial,  which,  like  that  of  a civil  court,  varies  slightly  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  prisoner  does  or  does  not  call  witnesses,  and 
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is  or  is  not  represented  by  counsel  or  by  a non-professional  “ friend,” 
is  described  with  considerable  elaboration  by  Major  Pratt.  The 
precision  of  the  rules  which  have  to  be  followed  seems  to  be, 
theoretically  at  any  rate,  as  great  as  that  which  is  observed  in 
the  ordinary  courts;  but  a court-martial  has  a wide  power 
of  amending  technical  errors  in  order  to  get  justice  practically 
done.  In  one  or  two  particulars  the  prisoner  before  a court- 
martial  is  in  a better  position  than  he  would  be  in  before  a civil 
court.  For  instance,  he  has  a right  to  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
proposed  to  be  given  against  him,  and  if  any  witness  is  to  be 
called  of  whose  evidence  he  has  not  had  such  notice,  he  is  entitled 
to  an  adjournment,  in  order  that  notice  may  be  given.  Also,  he 
is  asked  beforehand  for  a list  of  the  witnesses  he  wishes  to  call, 
and  the  convening  officer  or  president  is  bound,  if  possible,  to 
secure  their  presence — a much  more  liberal  measure  of  assistance 
than  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  afford  to  the  criminal 
civilian.  A peculiarity  of  courts-martial  is  the  existence  of  three 
verdicts,  “ guilty,”  “ not  guilty,”  and  “ not  guilty,  and  honourably 
acquit  him  of  the  same  ” ; but  this  last  verdict  ought  only  to  be 
found  when  it  appears,  upon  a charge  involving  disgraceful  con- 
duct, that  no  part  of  the  impugned  transaction  was  in  any  way 
discreditable  to  the  character  of  the  accused.  An  acquittal  puts 
an  end  to  the  whole  proceeding ; but  a conviction  and  sentence 
bave  to  be  confirmed  before  the  latter  can  be  carried  out.  The 
confirming  officer  is  some  one,  as  a rule,  of  superior  rank  to  the 
officers  who  form  the  court.  General  courts-martial  are  confirmed 
by  the  Queen — that  is,  by  the  Judge- Advocate  General,  or  by 
some  officer  holding  a special  warrant  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
confirming  officer  does  not  approve  of  the  finding  or  the  sentence, 
he  sends  them  back  to  the  court  for  revision.  The  author  thinks 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  institution  of  the  confirming  officer  on 
the  surprising  ground  that  he  “ is  unbiassed  by  the  demeanour  of 
witnesses,  and  is  able  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  written 
evidence  that  comes  before  him”  I 

From  the  description  of  military  procedure  Major  Pratt  passes 
to  an  account  of  the  different  crimes  which  soldiers  can  commit, 
and  the  punishments  appropriate  to  them.  These,  in  the  first 
instance,  are  arranged  in  tabular  form,  and  while  some  laymen 
may  think  that  death  is  a severe  punishment  for  irregularly  ap- 
propriating supplies  contrary  to  orders  while  on  active  service,  no 
one  will  think  that  imprisonment  is  too  heavy  a doom  for  the 
perjurer,  or  that  fighting  a duel  is  regarded  in  too  serious  a light 
in  being  made  punishable  with  cashiering  in  case  of  an  officer,  or 
imprisonment  in  case  of  a soldier.  We  observe  that,  according  to 
Major  Pratt,  a soldier  does  not  commit  the  military  offence  of 
“ disobeying  a lawful  command  ” if  the  command  is  “ contrary  to 
civil  law.”  Simmons’s  Court-Martial,  from  which  he  quotes  the 
succeeding  paragraph,  does  not  put  it  so  strongly  : — 

So  long  as  the  orders  of  a superior  are  not  obviously  and  decidedly  in 
opposition  to  the  well-known  and  established  customs  of  the  army  and 
laws  of  the  land,  or,  if  in  opposition  to  such  laws,  do  not  tend  to  an  irre- 
parable result,  so  long  must  the  orders  of  a superior  meet  with  prompt, 
immediate,  and  unhesitating  obedience. 

We  imagine  that  , if  a soldier  refused  to  fire  upon  a riotous  mob, 
when  ordered  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  in  his  opinion  they 
could  be  otherwise  dispersed,  he  would  be  unlikely  to  escape  con- 
viction at  the  hands  of  a court-martial,  even  though  a j ury  of  his 
fellow-citizens  might  share  his  opinion  sufficiently  to  convict  his 
obedient  comrades  of  murder. 

Two  short  but  interesting  chapters  treat  of  Witnesses  and 
Evidence.  The  rules  of  the  competency  of  witnesses,  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination,  questions  to  credit  and  privi- 
leged communications,  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  in 
force  in  the  ordinary  courts.  The  rule  that  a wife  cannot 
give  evidence  against  her  husband  is  qualified  by  an  exception 
of  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  history.  She 
can  do  so  when  he  is  charged  with  unlawfully  purchasing 
regimental  necessaries.  Another  rule,  natural  enough,  but  sur- 
prising at  first  sight,  is  that  members  of  the  court  can  be  called 
as  witnesses  for  the  defence,  though  not  for  the  prosecution.  An 
analogous  case  happened  some  years  ago  before  one  of  the  present 
judges  of  the  High  Court.  A juryman  suddenly  rose,  and  said 
that  he  had  been  passing  by  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  crime,  and 
had  seen  part  of  what  occurred.  The  judge  ordered  him  to  be 
sworn  as  a witness,  and  having  given  his  evidence,  he  resumed  his 
judicial  functions.  A court-martial  has  the  power,  given  to  the 
judges  by  the  New  Kules,  of  disallowing  questions  to  credit,  “ if 
they  think  that  the  imputation,  if  true,  would  not  seriously  affect 
the  opinion  of  the  court.”  There  is  a picturesque  simplicity  in 
the  statement  that  “ it  is  competent  for  a court  to  confront  con- 
flicting witnesses  and  allow  them  to  repeat  their  evidence  in  each 
other’s  presence.”  If  this  is  done  often,  it  must  give  rise  to  some 
scenes  of  lively  recrimination.  We  regret  the  less  that  Major  Pratt 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  dividing  evidence  into  “direct”  and 
“ indirect  or  circumstantial  ” evidence,  the  former  being  defined  as 
the  statement  of  a witness  who  testifies  as  to  his  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  fact  in  question,  and  the  latter  as  testimony  as  to 
certain  facts  from  which  the  facts  in  question  may  "be  in- 
ferred, because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  once  more  pro- 
testing against  it.  The  distinction  is  I'allacious  because  the  facts 
in  question  are  the  acts  and  intention  which  constitute  the 
prisoner’s  guilt,  and  all  facts  stated,  the  witnesses’  personal  ob- 
servation among  the  rest,  are  facts  from  which  the  facts  in 
question  may  be  inferred.  It  is  pernicious  because  it  tends  to 
establish  an  arbitrary  and  erroneous  difference  in  value  between 
evidence  of  the  two  kinds.  A smaller  error  is  the  statement  that 


“ private  writings  are  the  written  statements  of  persons  not  on 
oath  nor  liable  to  cross-examination.  Hence  they  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  proof  of  the  facts  stated  in  them.”  This  would  exclude 
written  admissions  of  guilt  by  the  prisoner,  which  must  always  be 
relevant. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  thank  Major  Pratt  for  all  the  minor 
excellences  without  which  digests  are  unprofitable  reading.  These 
are  short  and  clearly-expressed  paragraphs,  judiciously  worded 
headings  printed  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  frequent  marginal  refer- 
ences, among  which  we  would  specially  commend  the  cross- 
references  to  other  paragraphs  of  the  book,  and  a copious  and  well- 
arranged  index  and  table  of  contents.  The  result  is  a book  which 
laymen  may  read  with  interest,  and  which  no  officer  should  ba 
without. 


NORFOLK  BROADS  AND  RIVERS.* 

Although  Mr.  Davies’s  statement  in  his  preface  that  “ It 
is  rather  amusing  to  note  the  number  of  persons  who, 
having  visited  the  scenes  [of  his  book],  hasten  to  write  to  the 
Field  or  some  other  newspaper  an  account  of  their  visit  ” is  not, 
perhaps,  very  happily  worded,  it  is  not  difficult  to  know  what  he 
means.  Twenty — even  ten — years  ago  the  Broad  district  was, 
except  by  East  Anglians  and  those  who  had  friends  in  East 
Anglia,  one  of  the  least  visited  districts  of  England.  Now  it  has 
been  “ discovered,”  and  is  even  undergoing  the  two  attendant 
plagues  of  such  discovery,  overcrowding  and  the  sneers  of  the 
smart  tourist,  who  thinks  it  fine  to  depreciate  what  others  admire. 
There  is  little  doubt  which  is  the  worse  evil  of  the  two.  Any- 
thing like  mobbing  of  a region  whose  greatest  charm  is  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  habitation  and  the  wildness  of  its  character  is  destruc- 
tive to  its  charm  ; while  if  anybody  succeeds  in  really  persuading 
his  fellows  that  the  pike  and  bream  and  eels,  the  reeds  and  willows 
and  flowering  flags,  of  the  Broads  are  a delusion,  so  much  the 
better  for  those  who  have  the  sense  not  to  be  deluded. 

That  the  district  is  well  worth  visiting,  that  it  has  a peculiar  and 
very  strongly  marked  charm  of  its  own,  no  one  with  an  eye  for 
scenery  who  actually  knows  it  is  at  all  likely  to  deny.  This  charm  is 
being  slowly — fortunately  very  slowly — impaired,  partly  by  natural 
causes  and  partly  by  artificial  ones,  but  it  still  subsists.  One  main 
source  of  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  country  has  in  a 
curiously  mixed  fashion  the  attractions  of  fen  land  and  of  undulating 
ground.  The  Broads  owe  their  existence  and  their  most  peculiar 
features  to  the  fact  of  the  country  through  which  the  rivers  which, 
feed  them,  the  Yare,  the  Ant,  the  Bure,  the  Thurne  flow,  being 
as  flat  as  a billiard-table.  Yet  it  never  happens  that  “ the  waste 
enormous  marsh  ” stretches  actually  from  sky  to  sky.  One  of  the 
prettiest  chains  of  these  curious  lakes,  the  series  which  stretchea 
from  Ranworth  to  Wroxham,  has  on  its  southern  edge  something 
like  a steep  slope,  and  the  traveller  who,  after  threading  the 
marshes  from  St.  Benedict’s  Ferry  to  Ranworth  through  a maze 
of  canals  and  fen,  makes  from  Ranworth  towards  Woodbastwick, 
finds  ups  and  downs  of  road  and  of  view  which  would  not  dis- 
grace Devonshire.  It  often  happens  that,  owing  to  the  dead  flat 
and  the  great  height  of  the  reeds  which  border  most  of  the  Broads,, 
the  pedestrian  may  balance  himself  on  the  top  of  a five-barred 
gate  within  a pistol-shot  of  one  of  them  without  discovering  ita 
whereabouts.  Yet  within  a short  distance  there  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  a height  whence  he  looks  down  on  it  (if  the  trees  will  let  him) 
easily  enough.  This  blending  of  plain  and  upland,  of  marsh  and 
wooded  tracts,  has  a singularly  attractive  effect.  Add  the  various 
other  features,  the  mysterious  entrances  to  the  Broads,  where  the 
boat,  after  seeming  to  make  an  insane  dive  into  a hopeless  cul  de 
sac  of  a ditch,  suddenly  emerges  on  a wide  expanse  of  water ; the 
equally  mysterious  fashion  in  which  the  black  sails  of  the  wherries 
(a  Norfolk  wherry  is  by  no  means  a skiff,  but  a substantial  barge 
sometimes  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  burden)  flit  across,  as  it  appears, 
ploughed  fields  with  neither  boat  nor  river  apparent  to  justify 
their  existence ; the  profusion  of  flowers,  the  yellow  iris  especially, 
which  carpet  ground  and  water  aljke ; the  abundance  of  unob- 
trusive animal  life,  and  the  welcome  absence  of  obtrusive  human 
kind — all  these  things  make  the  Broad  district  delightful.  It  is 
delightful  even  to  the  pedestrian,  for,  though  not  a few  of  the 
Broads  and  large  patches  of  the  country  connecting  them  are  in- 
accessible to  anything  not  amphibious,  this  rule  is  by  no  means 
universal.  But,  of  course,  to  be  seen  thoroughly,  the  Broads  must 
be  seen  by  boat,  with  frequent  descents  upon  the  shore.  Every 
year  more  people  see  them  in  this  way,  either  from  steam-launches, 
which,  objectionable  in  most  places,  are  nowhere  more  objection- 
able and  more  destructive  than  on  the  usually  shallow  widths  of 
the  Broads  and  the  invariably  narrow  windings  of  the  approaches 
to  them,  or  in  some  kind  or  another  of  sailing  craft  combining 
handiness  and  carrying  capacity  with  light  draught.  Our  present 
author  holds  to  the  centre-board,  though  he  records  a character- 
istic expression  of  disgust  from  a local  mariner  as  to  “ boats  with 
slits  in  the  bottom.” 

The  book  is  avowedly  made  up  in  great  part  of  separate  sketches 
originally  contributed  to  periodicals,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to 
unity  or  method  of  treatment.  The  fiend  who  tempts  every 
critical  reader  to  wish  that  a book  had  been  somehow  different, 
might  suggest  that  a closer  approximation  to  the  guide-book  form 

* Norfolk  Broads  and  Rivers  ; or,  the  Water-Ways,  Lagoons,  and 
Decoys  of  East  Anglia.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of  “The 
‘ Swan  ’ and  her  Crew.”  With  Illustrations.  London  : William  Blade, 
wood  & Sons.  1883. 
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(not  of  course  sucli  an  approximation  as  to  make  it  merely  a guide- 
book, but  such  as  to  make  a watery  counterpart  for  Mr.  Walter 
White’s  pleasant  records  of  land  wanderings)  had  been  attempted. 
But  this  is  probably  unreasonable.  As  it  is  the  author,  in  his  own 
unmethodical  way,  gives  a complete  enough  account  of  the  Broads 
and  of  things  Broadish  ; the  manner  of  sailing  on  them  and  ex- 
periences therein ; the  fish,  the  fishing,  and  the  fishermen ; the 
dialect  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  glimpses  of  picnic  explora- 
tions in  which  the  author  and  his  wife  formed  the  whole  crew  and 
complement  of  their  four-ton  Una  boat,  are  perhaps  less  attractive 
than  the  actual  sketches  of  the  country  and  its  sport.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  Mr.  Davies  is  a good  deal  more  cheerful  than 
most  writers  of  his  kind,  perhaps  because  both  fishing  and  shooting 
appear  to  have  been  less  his  object  (though  he  pursued  both 
vigorously)  than  sailing.  He  seems  confident  that  the  special 
legislation  of  a few  years  back  has  succeeded  in  putting  a stop 
to  the  wholesale  netting  which  not  so  very  long  ago  seriously 
threatened  to  make  the  pride  of  the  Broads  (their  catches 
of  bream  by  the  stone,  and  of  jack  and  pike  on  the  principle  that 
no  fisherman  who  respects  himself  keeps  anything  under  4 lbs.  in 
weight)  a thing  of  the  past.  The  haughty  fiy-fisher  will,  of 
course,  scorn  the  catching  of  pike  and  perch,  of  eels  and  bream, 
nay,  of  rudd  and  tench,  and  scorn  may  even  be  changed  into  in- 
dignation when  Mr.  Davies  confesses  to  having  at  least  once 

liggered  ” — that  is  to  say,  in  local  speech,  condescended  to  the 
use  of  the  trimmer.  But  perhaps  the  grounds  on  which  the  fly- 
fisher  is  wont  to  assume  that  no  fresh-water  fish,  except  salmon, 
trout,  and  grayling,  is  worth  flourishing  a rod  for  are  not  quite 
sufficient. 

Of  the  other  staple  sport  of  the  region — wild-fowling— Mr.  Davies 
speaks  less  hopefully.  Though  drainage  has  interfered  but  little  with 
the  Broads  themselves,  it  has  seriously  curtailed  the  fringe  of  plashy 
ground  which  endeared  them  to  their  annual  feathered  visitors; 
and  the  increase  of  railways,  tourists,  and  other  nuisances  is  also 
unfavourable  to  the  multiplication  of  these.  But  the  chief  cause  of 
falling  off  is,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  what  may  seem  to  a hasty 
reader  a very  paradoxical  cause,  the  disuse  of  decoys.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a vera  causa  enough.  The  decoy  necessitates  the  preser- 
vation of  extreme  quiet  and  the  banishment  of  each  vagrant  foot  and 
each  licentious  eye  from  its  neighbourhood.  It  is,  moreover,  of  the 
essence  of  its  arrangements  that  the  slaughter  of  tbe  deluded  victims 
is  effected  quietly  out  of  sight  of  their  comrades  and  without 
leaving  any  trace,  whereas  the  fusillades  of  the  wildfowl  shooter’s 
artillery  scatter  dead  and  wounded  birds  all  over  the  place.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  suggested  that  drainage  has  been  over- 
done in  England ; and  it  is  probably  worth  serious  consideration 
whether  naturally  marshy  ground,  by  means  of  decoys  and  stew- 
ponds,  is  not  capable  of  yielding  a better  rental  to  the  landlord, 
and  a better  supply  of  food  to  the  public,  if  left  in  its  natural 
condition  or  allowed  to  return  to  it,  than  if  it  be  given  up  at 
great  expense  to  the  all-devouring  and  sometimes  very  little 
returning  plough. 

Besides  the  purely  personal  and  descriptive  chapters  which, 
though  in  a desultory  sort  of  fashion,  deal  with  almost  every 
Broad,  from  Antingham  Ponds,  in  the  extreme  north,  to  “ Bungay 
on  the  Waveney  ” (dear  to  all  lovers  of  Thackeray),  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Broad  district  proper,  the  volume  contains  numerous 
papers  of  a miscellaneous  kind.  Herrings,  swans,  otters  have 
each  their  chapter,  and  from  the  swan  chapter  may  be  quoted  a 
description  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and  unique  places  in 
England — the  Norwich  swan-pit ; — 

The  cygnets  taken  up  on  the  Yare  are  removed  to  a very  curious  place, 
which  is  well  worth  a visit.  This  is  the  swan- pit,  at  the  back  of  the  Old 
Man’s  Hospital,  St.  Helen’s,  Norwich.  This  pit  is  an  oblong  pool  or  tank, 
about  40  yards  long  by  15  broad,  with  perpendicular  sides.  The  water  is 
■connected  with  the  river,  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  In  this  pool 
you  will  see,  in  the  autumn,  some  seventy  cygnets,  and  a most  interesting 
sight  it  is.  Here  they  are  fattened  for  the  table,  or  reared  for  transmission 
to  their  future  homes.  Around  three  sides  of  the  pool  are  floating  troughs, 
into  which  barley  is  poured  down  a long  pipe  with  a funnel  top.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  barley,  they  are  supplied  wdth  cut  grass,  of  which  they  are  veiy 
fond ; and  if  you  throw  a handful  in  the  water  at  one  end,  they  will  race 
eagerly  towards  it.  They  crowd  up  to  the  troughs  at  feeding-time,  and 
their  long  necks  twist  in  and  out,  and  get  entangled  into  such  queer  knots 
that  you  fear  they  will  choke  themselves. 

This  description  is  very  well  illustrated,  as  indeed  the  book  is 
throughout,  by  photogravures  from  negatives  taken  by  the  author 
and  his  friends.  We  have  a theory  which  we  do  not  consider  to 
be  merely  a prejudice,  to  the  effect  that  photography,  unless  its 
characteristic  results  are  concealed  with  the  skill  shown  in  the 
Amand-Durand  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  processes,  is  ill 
suited  for  book  illustration.  There  is  something  anomalous  and 
antagonistic  in  the  texture  and  tints  of  it,  as  compared  with  the 
texture  and  tints  of  letterpress.  But  these  particular  plates 
are  good  of  their  kind,  especially  the  interesting  ones  which 
represent  decoy  pipes  in  operation.  The  volume  concludes  with 
a description  of  a run  down  the  coast  in  bad  weather  from 
Ypmouth  to  Harwich  and  back,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
criticism  of  centreboards  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  The  critic,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  the 
boat,  and  surprised  Mr.  Davies  by  addressing  her  affection- 
ately as  “ Little  Toad.”  There  is,  however,  good  old  English 
precedent  for  the  affectionate  use  of  the  word,  like  “ wretch,” 
“ rogue,”  and  so  forth.  A severer  censor  than  this  East  Anglian 
pilot  might  ask  what  Mr.  Davies  meant  by  playing  tricks  of  this 
sort ; for  he  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  at  Harwich  except  to 
come  back  again  after  some  very  uncomfortable  cruising,  and  admits 


that  the  style  of  rig  suitable  for  the  Broads  is  not  exactly  calculated 
for  the  open  sea  when  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  However,  no  man 
would  be  a good  sailor  without  a touch  of  foolhardiness.  The 
whole  book  is  pleasant,  most  pleasant  perhaps  to  those  who  know 
the  quaint  country  it  deals  with  ; but  pleasant  also,  we 
should  imagine,  to  others.  It  is  not  every  district  which  like  this 
is  almost  equally  full  of  enjoyment  when  it  literally  offers  its  lilies 
and  languors  to  the  summer  tourist,  and  when  it  gives  its 
skating,  its  wild-fowling,  and  its  big  pike  to  the  hardier  visitor  in 
winter.  Nor  are  there  many  where  diversion  is  less  costly,  for 
the  yachtsman  can  wander  about  with  a minimum  of  toll  to  locks, 
&c.,  and  the  fisherman  will  rarely  be  troubled,  though  not  so 
rarely  as  was  once  the  case,  by  fear  of  gamekeepers  or  necessity  of 
tickets. 


THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST.* 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  as  commonly  handed  down 
by  tradition,  have  long  been  the  subject  of  doubtful  disputa- 
tions, and  the  very  existence  of  the  great  teacher  has  been  held  by 
some  modern  scholars  to  be  open  to  question.  Even  by  those  least 
inclined  to  extreme  views  it  is  recognized  that  the  doctrine  he 
enunciated  must  so  completely  have  overshadowed  his  person- 
ality, that  his  disciples  when  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  deep 
truths  which  he  proclaimed  were  hardly  likely  to  concern  them- 
selves about  a detailed  history  of  his  life.  And  they  hold,  there- 
fore, that  the  lives,  as  we  have  them,  are  the  works  of  later 
periods.  No  doubt  this  is  true.  Unlike  Confucius,  whose  teach- 
ings, having  been  directed  mainly  towards  outward  conduct  and 
the  rules  of  propriety,  found  their  best  commentary  in  the  daily 
incidents  of  his  life,  Buddha  led  his  disciples  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  material  existence,  and  launched  them  in  the  sphere 
of  metaphysical  speculation.  Confucius’s  life  was  a part  of  his 
teaching,  and  to  every  action  was  attributed  an  important  mean- 
ing. No  circumstance  was  too  trivial  for  his  disciples  to  brood 
over,  and  no  event  too  insignificant  to  be  recorded.  With  Buddha, 
on  the  contrary,  we  see  that  among  his  earliest  disciples  his  indi- 
viduality was  completely  merged  in  the  abstract  truths  which  he 
preached.  Thus  the  nearer  we  approach  to  contemporary  records 
the  scantier  are  the  biographical  details  related,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  biographer  from 
his  subject  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  personal  matter  which 
encumbers  the  narrative. 

The  most  ancient  traditions  of  Buddha’s  life  are  unquestionably 
those  preserved  in  Ceylon,  and  in  them  we  find  only  the  shadow 
of  the  outline  which  has  been  so  fully  filled  in  by  the  writers  of 
the  more  modern  northern  Indian  school.  None  of  the  ancient 
Pali  texts,  for  example,  give  any  countenance  to  the  legendary 
records  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  which  bear  unmistakable  evidence 
of  being  later  additions.  At  first  it  was  proposed  that  Professor 
Beal  should  translate  a Chinese  version  of  this  work  for  the 
present  series ; but  after  having  toiled  through  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  text,  he  found  the  labour  so  tedious  and  unprofitable 
that  he  abandoned  it,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Max 
Muller  undertook  instead  a translation  of  the  Chinese  version  of 
the  Buddhacharita-kavya.  This  work  is  considered  by  Burnouf 
and  others  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  and  there- 
fore of  a later  date.  The  fact  of  its  being  free  from  the  gram- 
matical peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  dialects, 
and  of  its  being  written  in  a more  grammatical  language  than  the 
Lalita  Vistara,  is  evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  from  its  pages  of  a number  of  the  more  puerile 
traditions  which  disfigure  the  text  of  the  prose  work  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  the  earlier  of  the  two.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  we  know  with  some  certainty  that 
Asvaghosha,  the  author  of  the  Buddhacharita-kavya,  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century.  Nor,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  need  the  question  arise  as  to  which  of  the  two  can  claim 
priority  of  date,  since  their  contents  are  so  entirely  different. 
Nothing  that  occurs  in  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Lalita 
Vistara  finds  any  place  in  the  Buddhacharita-kavya,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  trace  any  further  connexion  between  the  rest  of  the 
Lalita  Vistara  and  the  work  of  Asvaghosha  than  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  exist  between  two  accounts  of  the  same  traditional 
events. 

Biographers  tell  us  that  Asvaghosha  was  originally  a distin- 
guished Brahman,  that  he  became  a convert  to  Buddhism,  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  through  Central 
India  in  the  characters  of  poet,  musician,  and  preacher,  and  that 
finally  he  followed  Kanishka  in  his  northern  campaigns.  Such  a 
man  having  many  and  exceptionally  favourable  opportunities  of 
collecting  the  reports  current  concerning  the  life  of  the  founder  of 
the  religion  to  which  he  had  become  a convert,  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  vent  to  a poem  reflecting  the  traditions  he  had 
gathered  than  to  render  into  verse  an  abridged  version  of  an 
existing  text.  That  his  work  had  early  acquired  popularity  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  one  among  those  chosen  by  the 
Buddhist  missionaries  to  be  translated  into  Chinese.  This  task 
was  undertaken  by  a native  of  Central  India  who  called  himself 
in  Chinese  T’an-mo-lo-ch’an,  a name  which  both  Mr.  Nanjio  and 
Professor  Beal  have  ventured  to  restore  as  Dharmaraksha.  This 
devoted  missionary  arrived  in  China  in  the  year  414  A.n.,  and  at 

* The  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East ; the  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king ; a Life  of 
Buddha.  By  Asvaghosha  Bodhisattva.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into 
Chinese  by  Dharmaraksha,  A.n.  420,  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by 
Samuel  Beal.  Oxford  : at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1883. 
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the  request  of  Mang-sun,  the  reigning  Emperor  of  the  Northern 
Leang  Dynasty,  spent  seven  years  in  translating  into  Chinese 
a number  of  Indian  Buddhist  works,  among  which  was  the  Bud- 
dhacharita-kavya.  At  the  close  of  that  period  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  ruler  of  the  Northern  Wei  Dynasty  to  visit  his 
Court ; and  while  on  his  way  thither  was  murdered  by  an  assassin 
sent  for  the  purpose  by  his  late  host,  who,  fearing  that  Dhar- 
maraksha  might  harbour  traitorous  designs  against  him,  devised 
this  treacherous  deed. 

Like  most  ofthe  Buddhist  translators,  Dharmaraksha  gives  us  no 
information  as  to  the  native  text  he  used  to  translate  from,  and  it  is 
only  by  a comparison  with  the  contents  of  the  Fo-sho-hing-tsan- 
king  that  we  are  led  to  assume  that  it  was  in  this  case  from  a Sans- 
krit copy  of  the  Buddhacharita-kavya.  But  if  this  be  so,  there  must 
have  existed  at  that  time  a more  complete  text  in  Sanskrit  than 
is  now  known  to  be  extant,  since  in  the  existing  Sanskrit  text 
there  are  only  found  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-eight  chapters 
of  the  Chinese  version.  Both  the  titles  and  the  contents  of  these 
seventeen  chapters  agree  with  those  in  the  present  work,  with  the 
exception  of  the  title  of  the  eleventh,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
chapters,  which  vary  slightly.  But  they  only  carry  the  life  of 
Buddha  down  to  his  visit  to  Lumbini  at  the  invitation  of 
Bimbisara  Rajah,  whereas  in  the  Chinese  we  read  of  a number  of 
adventures  and  proselytizing  efforts,  culminating  in  his  attaining 
to  Nirvana  and  the  final  distribution  of  his  relics. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  readers  of  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
that  Professor  Beal  substituted  the  Buddhacharita-kavya  for  the 
Lalita  Vistara.  For,  though  in  both  versions  the  facts  of  Buddha’s 
life  are  overlaid  with  later  traditionary  legends,  the  Buddhacharita- 
kavya  is  as  sober  history  compared  with  the  wildly  superstitious 
vagaries  of  the  Lalita  Vistara.  A fair  test  of  the  comparative 
historical  worth  of  the  early  Pali  records,  the  Buddhacharita-kavya 
and  the  Lalita  Vistara,  is  supplied  in  the  accounts  they  severally 
contain  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Buddha.  From  the  Pali  sources 
we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  /S’uddhodaua,  a wealthy  (S'akya  nbble, 
and  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  any  particular  circumstances 
connected  with  his  birth  leaves  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  came 
into  the  world  as  all  his  fellow-mortals  have  done  through  all 
time.  In  the  Buddhacharita-kavya,  however,  (Suddhodana  be- 
comes a king,  and  we  are  told  that  his  illustrious  son  was  born 
from  the  right  side  of  the  Queen  Maya,  his  mother.  “ Gradually 
emerging  from  the  womb,  he  shed  in  every  direction  the  rays  of 
his  glory.  . . . Calm  and  collected,  not  falling  headlong  (was 
he  born),  gloriously  manifested,  perfectly  adorned,  sparkling  with 
light,  he  came  from  the  womb,  as  when  the  sun  first  rises  from 
the  East.  . . . Upright  and  firm  and  unconfused  in  mind,  he 
deliberately  took  seven  steps,  the  soles  of  his  feet  resting  evenly 
upon  the  ground  as  he  went,  his  footmarks  remained  bright  as 
seven  stars.  . . . And  now  from  the  midst  of  heaven  there 
descended  two  streams  of  pure  water,  one  warm,  the  other  cold, 
and  baptized  his  head,  causing  refreshment  to  his  body  ” ; and 
so  on. 

Fanciful  as  all  this  appears,  it  is  prosaic  compared  with  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  Lalita  Vistara.  There  the  faithful  are 
informed  that  when  Buddha,  after  having  been  in  the  womb  ten 
months,  was  on  the  point  of  being  born,  “ there  were  manifested 
the  thirty-two  miraculous  signs,”  all  of  which  are  detailed  at 
length,  and  among  which  occur  such  as  the  following : — “ In  the 
after  garden  all  the  trees  spontaneously  bore  fruit.  . . The  sun 
and  moon  ceased  to  move.  The  constellation  Pushya  descending 
waited  in  rear  of  all  the  other  stars.  . . The  five  poisonous 
insects  suddenly  disappeared,  whilst  the  birds  of  good  omen  soaring 
aloft  poured  forth  pleasant  songs.  . . The  pains  inflicted  in  the 
different  hells  were  allayed.”  These  strange  portents  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  the  Queen  that  some  supernatural  event  was  about  to 
take  place,  and  moved  by  an  inspiration,  she  adjourned  to  the 
Lumbini  garden  escorted  by  countless  attendants,  and  by  two 
hundred  elephants  all  decorated  with  gems  and  pearls  and 
furnished  with  six  tusks  apiece.  As  the  Queen  seated  herself  in  the 
garden  the  universe  was  six  times  shaken,  and  simultaneously  with 
the  birth  of  Buddha  five  thousand  attendants  gave  birth  to  infants, 
eight  hundred  young  nurses  were  delivered  of  sons,  and  a hundred 
thousand  elephants  produced  their  young. 

The  same  spirit  of  superstitious  exaggeration  pervades  in  a 
greater  and  less  degree  the  whole  history  of  Buddha  both  in  the  Lalita 
Vistara  and  the  Buddhacharita-kavya,  in  both  of  which  works  not 
only  is  every  event  distorted  by  pure  inventions,  but  even  the 
spiritual  temptations  with  which  Buddha  had  to  contend  in  his 
course  towards  Nirvaua,  take  the  shape  of  innumerable  demons,  who 
are  represented  as  attacking  him  personally  with  carnal  weapons, 
and  spiritually  with  the  grossest  allurements.  In  all  this  farrago  of 
superstition  the  really  grand  character  of  Buddha  becomes  com- 
pletely obscured,  and  we  turn  from  it  .with  pleasure  to  the  early 
Pali  records,  in  which  we  find  the  simple  life,  the  deep  philosophic 
truths,  and  the  sublime  purity  of  the  great  teacher  truthfully 
reflected.  But,  though  thus  disfigured  by  legend,  the  Buddha- 
charita-kavya, as  representing  the  iaith  of  many  millions  of  devoted 
followers  of  Buddha,  holds  an  important  place  among  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  and  in  the  present  volume  its  contents  are  ably 
and  sympathetically  expounded  by  Professor  Beal.  We  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his  translation  with  the  original 
Chinese ; but  it  may  be  fairly  accepted  as  a faithful  rendering  of 
the  text,  more  especially  as  the  possession  of  the  Sanskrit  version 
would  have  enabled  Proi'essor  Max  Muller  to  have  detected  and 
tested  variations  or  inconsistencies,  had  any  such  existed. 


THE  RIGHT  SORT.» 

IF  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  be  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
prose,  as  some  have  declared  them  to  be  of  poetry,  Mrs. 
Kennard’s  prose  should  take  very  high  rank.  Her  straightfor- 
wardness is,  indeed,  something  astonishing  in  these  euplruistic 
days.  The  names  she  employs  for  the  people  and  the  places 
she  writes  about  recall  the  etymology  of  our  old  comedy,  with  its 
Foppingtons,  Clumeys,  Hoydens,  Flirts,  Frails,  and  so  forth.  The 
heroine,  a devoted  follower  of  the  fox,  is  known  as  Miss  Kate 
Browser.  Her  place  of  residence  is  Sport  Lodge,  Foxington, 
Huntingshire.  Her  stud-groom’s  name  is  Stirrup.  Her  lover's 
name — the  groom  comes  naturally  first — is  the  Hon.  Jack  Clinker, 
a colonel  in  the  Guards,  also  of  course  a mighty  Nimrod,  and 
the  first  gentleman-jockey  of  his  day.  Even  when  Mrs.  Ken- 
nard  deserts  the  realms  of  imagination  for  the  real  world  of 
foxes,  hounds,  and  horses,  she  pursues  the  same  directness — 
except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  object  of  her 
idolatry,  which  mostly  figures,  as  in  books  it  mostly  does,  under 
the  name  of  Reynard.  Even  her  own  Mr.  Terence  McGrath, 
who,  if  he  may  be  judged  from  a conversation  reported  in  the 
third  chapter,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  thick-witted  Irish- 
men that  ever  drew  breath,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  penetrate 
the  disguise  with  which  Mrs.  Keunard  has  sought,  we  pre- 
sume, to  baffle  those  too  curious  readers  who  are  always  agog  to 
identify  the  novelist’s  “ creations.”  The  hounds  which  meet 
within  reach  of  Sport  Lodge  are  the  Critchley  (reminding  one  of 
Mr.  Bright’s  famous  diatribe),  the  Scottesmore,  the  Horn,  the- 
Lever,  the  South  Garrick,  and  Sir  Beauchamp  Lennard’s.  The 
huntsman  of  the  Critchley  is  known  as  Will  Steadall.  One  of  the 
characters,  though  it  is  true  he  appears  only  vicariously  upon  the 
scene,  is  concealed  under  the  not  very  complimentary  paraphrase 
of  Lord  Silliby  de  Moke.  There  is,  to  speak  truth,  rather  a 
strong  personal  flavour  about  the  lady’s  pages.  We  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  she  is  drawing,  as  they  say,  from  the  life  ■,  and, 
if  this  be  so,  we  can  hardly  agree  with  her  in  thinking  Foxington 
exactly  the  place  to  spend  a happy  winter  in,  even  with  all  the 
attractions  of  the  Critchley,  the  Horn,  and  those  other  famous- 
packs  thrown  in. 

There  is  nothing  very  romantic  about  this  romance.  A hard- 
riding  young  lady,  who  disports  herself  in  a public  steeplechase, 
and  calls  her  ponies  “Brandy  and  Soda,”  is  hardly  an  ideal 
heroine  ; nor  is  it  easy  to  wax  very  sentimental  over  the  loves  of 
a Clinker  and  a Browser.  Even  Swift,  who  could  “ write  finely 
on  a broomstick,”  might  have  been  hard  put  to  it  in  such  circum- 
stances ! 

Oh,  youth  ! Oh,  love ! Such  are  thy  follies  ! if  indeed  can  be  called 
follies  those  sentiments  of  unselfish  affection  -which  soften  and  chasten  the- 
heart,  rendering  men  and  women  more  lenient  to  each  other,  more  sym- 
pathetic, more  unselfish,  more  discerning,  and  yet  more  tolerant  of  human 
failings.  Surely,  in  the  words  of  a great  national  poet,  “ ’Tis  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost,  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 

Perhaps ; but  this  great  national  poet  has  also  other  words  in  which 
an  unsuccessful  lover  is  made  to  warn  the  object  of  his  misplaced 
affections  of  a time  when  his  more  fortunate  rival  will  hold  her 
“ something  better  than  his  dog,  a little  dearer  than  his  horse.” 
Despite  her  good  intentions,  it  is  our  national  poet  in  his  latter 
than  in  his  former  mood  that  Mrs.  Kennard  mostly  forces  us- 
to  recall.  Miss  Browser  thinks  that  women  who  do  not  hunt 
“ miss  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  pleasure  in  life 
by  not  doing  so.”  Colonel  Clinker,  on  the  other  hand,  “ hates 
hunting  women,”  and  gives  his  reasons,  at  some  length,  for 
thinking  them  “confounded  bores.”  To  be  sure,  he  and  Kate 
are  left  very  comfortably  married  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume 
but — “ when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force  ” ? A 
thousand  possible  obstacles  to  the  current  of  their  married  life 
rise  to  one’s  mind.  They  might  “ ride  jealous  ” of  each 
other.  Appalling  thought!  But  to  dip  into  the  future  is 
not  our  business;  it  is  with  Miss  Brewsei-,  not  with  Mrs. 
Clinker,  that  we  are  concerned.  Now,  she  is,  let  it  be  said, 
a very  nice  girl,  for  all  her  hard  riding,  which  we  take  leave 
to  think  is  not  the  proper  business  of  a young  lady,  and  her 
Anacreontic  ponies.  She  is  merry  and  tolerably  wise  as  well ; as- 
straightforward  in  private  liie  as  in  the  hunting-field;  she  is, 
moreover,  very  pretty  and  very  rich.  And  Colonel  Clinker, 
too,  is  a good  fellow,  after  his  kind,  which  is,  perhaps,  a little 
too  much  of  the  kind  of  George  Lawrence’s  “ Cherub,”  though 
Jack  Clinker  has  rather  more  of  the  true  ring  about  him  than 
has  Bertie  Grenvil.  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  of  course, 
and,  equally  of  course,  thinks  himself  much  more  ill-used  than  his 
creditors.  But  according  to  a certain,  or,  as  we  should  rather 
perhaps  say,  an  uncertain  code  of  honour  which  finds  favour  in 
novels  of  this  class,  he  may  be  held  an  honom’able  man.  He  pays 
when  he  can  ; he  will  always  help  a friend  ; he  always  meets  his 
“ debts  of  honour.”  Since  the  days  of  Eighy  Grand,  in  short, 
the  character  has  figured  in  hundreds  of  books,  and  is  probably 
familiar  enough  elsewhere.  The  hero  and  heroine,  therefore,  may 
pass ; but  we  do  not  like  their  surroundings.  Miss  Browser  has  a 
companion,  who  is  a well-behaved  young  person,  of  a somewhat 
colourless  complexion  ; but  the  other  characters  are  not  very  en- 
gaging, especially  the  women.  Mrs.  Forrester,  indeed,  is  designed 
to  have  claims  upon  our  friendship.  She  is  declared  to  be 
“thoroughly  jolly,  kind-hearted,  and  good-natured.”  But  she  is 
also  a terrible  busybody  and  tale-bearer ; she  will  sell  the  worst  horse 
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in  her  stable  to  her  best  friend  at  the  highest  possible  price ; and  her 
manners  and  language  are  masculine  to  the  verge  of  coarseness. 
Miss  Palliser  and  Mrs.  Paget  are  unpleasant  creatures  un- 
pleasantly described.  Mrs.  Kennard  is,  indeed,  a little  too  fond  of 
minute  personal  descriptions,  -which  come  with  no  very  good  grace 
from  a lady’s  pen,  particularly  when  the  unfortunate  victim  is  of 
her  own  sex.  Miss  Palliser  is  painted  for  us  with  “ small,  pig 
eyes,”  and  “cheeks  of  a mottled  purple,  relieved  by  patches  of 
solferino  at  the  point  of  the  nose  and  chin.”  During  the  famous 
steeplechase,  where  she  tries  to  knock  Miss  Browser  over  at  a 
fence,  she  “ gasped  and  snorted  like  an  old  porpoise.”  On  the 
same  occasion  Mrs.  Paget  “humped  to  and  fro  in  the  saddle, 
strongly  suggestive  of  a suet  pudding  fastened  up  in  a loosely  tied 
cloth.”  This  is  not  a gracious  way  for  a woman  to  write  of 
women,  however  literal  a transcript  of  nature  it  may  he.  The 
^‘Shires”  have  generally  been  believed  to  he  the  most  aristocratic 
hunting-grounds  in  the  world.  Matters  may  have  changed  since 
the  days  of  “ Nimrod,”  but  they  must  have  changed  most  uncon- 
scionably if  the  men  and  women  of  these  pages  may  be  taken  as 
even  remotely  typical  of  those  who  now  gather  by  the  side  of 
Ranksboro’  Gorse  or  the  Coplow.  Mrs,  Kennard’s  hunting-fields 
are  those  rather  of  Mr.  Sponge  and  Mr.  Jorrocks,  than  of  Mr. 
Sawyer  or  Miss  Kate  Coventry. 

A sporting  novel,  however,  should  be  judged  most  particularly 
on  its  sporting  side.  Here  there  is  a good  deal  more  to  be  said 
for  Mrs.  Kennard.  Horses  and  hounds  are  generally  wont  to  suffer 
a curious  change  when  taken  in  hand  by  women — and  not  seldom, 
it  must  be  owned,  by  men  as  well.  “ Sir,”  once  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “a 
woman  preaching  is  like  a dog  walking  on  its  hind  legs ; it  is  not 
well  done,  but  you  marvel  that  it  is  done  at  all.”  One  need  not 
say  this  about  Mrs.  Kennard’s  hunting  scenes.  In  these  she  is 
evidently  writing  about  what  she  is  fond  of  and  understands  very 
tolerably  well.  Her  descriptions  sometimes  suffer  a little  from 
her  as  yet  imperfect  command  of  the  English  language ; she  rides, 
we  should  he  inclined  to  say,  better  than  she  writes ; bdt,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  natural,  spirited,  and  sensible.  Her  horses  do 
not,  like  the  abnormal  creations  of  the  gifted  Ouida,  gallop  over 
a country  at  the  rate  of  a mile  a minute ; the  competitors  in  her 
steeplechase  do  not  all  start  with  the  odds  of  2 to  i betted  on 
them.  To  compare  her  with  Whyte-Melville  would  be  cruel ; 
while  her  literary  experience  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  give  her  the 

natural  touch  ” of  Trollope  when  he  carries  his  readers  through 
;a  run.  Nevertheless,  in  her  own  way,  and  after  all  deductions 
are  made,  she,  to  borrow  a phrase  from  her  favourite  sport,  can 
hold  her  own  across  a country.  Here  is  a passage  wnich  will 
serve  at  once  as  a sample  of  her  knowledge  and  her  ignorance: — 

Meantime  Mrs.  Forrester  had  slackened  her  space  for  a moment  in  order 
to  make  quite  sure  the  hounds  were  not  likely  to  retrace  their  footsteps  ; 
but  when  she  saw  the  now  lessening  pack  racing  away  in  the  distance,  she 
said  to  Kate — 

“There’s  no  help  for  it,  Miss  Brewser,  we  must  do  or  die.  After 
beating  nearly  all  the  field,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  we  cannot  show 
the  white  feather  now  for  fear  of  a wet  jacket.” 

“ All  right,”  assented  Kate.  “ Will  j'ou  go  first,  or  shall  1 ? ” 

“ I’ve  got  the  run  in.  Let  me.” 

So  saying,  she  shortened  Singing  Bird’s  bridle  in  an  extra  firm  grasp, 
and  drove  the  horse  with  wonderful  pluck  at  the  brook.  Be  was  beginning 
to  get  done,  and  did  not  respond  to  her  call  with  much  alacrity ; besides 
which  Singing  Bird,  like  many  another  good  hunter,  entertained  a decided 
aversion  to  the  sight  and  sound  of  rippling  water,  more  especially  when 
■perfectly  open,  as  in  the  present  case.  Now  when  he  perceived  the  swift 
current  rushing  many  feet  beneath  him,  and  looked  down  into  the  cavity, 
his  heart  suddenly  failed  him,  and  for  one  fatal  second  he  stood  hesitating 
<on  the  brink.  Mrs.  Forrester  was  thoroughly  roused.  Over  or  in,  she 
.did  not  care  which,  but  she  was  determined  not  to  put  up  with  the  denial. 
Singing  Bird  tried  hard  to  cut  it,  but  there  was  no  avoiding  that  resolute 
band  and  sharp-rowelled  heel ; therefore  trembling,  but  obedient,  he  gave 
a huge  spasmodic  bound,  and  jumped  far  into  the  air.  Too  far,  and  not 
wide  enough,  for  he  lacked  the  necessary  impetus,  and  fell  short  with  both 
hind  legs.  There  was  a scramble  and  a breaking  away  of  loosened  earth  as 
Mrs.  Forrester  half  rolled,  half  threw  herself  off,  and  by  so  doing  avoided 
immersion ; but  she  never  lost  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  Singing  Bird,  finding 
the  weight  removed  from  his  hind  quarters,  succeeded  in  struggling  up  the 
bank  without  injury. 

We  have  not  space  to  continue  the  passage,  to  sho-w  how 
triumphantly  Kate  followed  her  friend’s  lead,  and  how  nearly  she 
in  her  turn  “ came  to  grief  ” by  an  injudicious  attempt  to  “ show 
«ff”  before  the  gallant  Clinker.  Singing  Bird’s  struggles  are 
described  a little  too  minutely;  there  is  a lack  of  “pace” 
about  the  passage.  Still  it  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  the 
•writer,  if  she  has  not  herself  been  actually  in  the  same  predicament 
as  Mrs.  Forrester,  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  a similar  scene.  In- 
deed, so  long  as  Mrs.  Kennard  keeps  in  the  open  air,  there  is  not 
much  fault  to  find  with  her.  She  is  a little  cumbrous  in  her 
sentences,  a little  too  fond  of  long  words ; but  she  writes,  to  use 
the  popular  phrase,  “ with  her  eye  fixed  upon  the  object.”  Per- 
haps her  best  work  is  in  the  episode  of  “ King  Olaf’s  ” death, 
•which  might  almost  match  with  the  death  of  poor  “Bold  ” in  7'/ie 
Interpreter.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  is  really  quite  a tearful 
piece  of  writing.  If  Mrs.  Kennard  gives  us  another  romance  of 
the  hunting-field,  we  hope  she  will  manage  to  find  some  more 
agreeable  models  to  sit  to  her.  Fox-hunting  has  so  many  and 
such  zealous  enemies  nowadays,  we  hear  so  much  of  its  debasing 
and  brutalizing  tendencies,  that  it  is  only  prudent  for  those  who 
■wish  it  well  to  present  its  votaries  in  as  amiable  a light  as  may  be. 
If  a Miss  Palliser  were  really  a specimen  of  what  human  nature 
can  be  brought  to  by  the  pursuit  of  the  fox,  it  would  be  perhaps 
difficult  to  find  many  arguments  against  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
Blake  in  their  next  attack  upon  field-sports. 


SEAMEN.* 

IT  cannot  be  said  that,  in  the  publication  of  Sir  T.  Brassey’s 
volumes  on  the  British  navy,  there  has  been  any  of  that  delay 
which  so  often  tends  to  mar  the  efi'ect  of  works  published  in  parts. 
The  first  portion  of  his  compilation  appeared  early  last  year, 
and  now  the  fifth  and  concluding  volume  is  brought  out.  For- 
tunately it  is,  to  a considerable  extent,  a reprint;  and,  having 
been  written  before  Sir  T.  Brassey  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a scrap-book  was  an  epitome,  it  is  very  superior 
to  the  two  volumes  which  immediately  preceded  it,  and  is 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  first  and  second,  which,  as  we  have 
several  times  pointed  out,  were  of  great  value.  In  those  two 
parts  of  his  work  Sir  T.  Brassey  treated  of  shipbuilding  for  pur- 
poses of  war,  and  of  plates,  guns,  and  torpedoes,  and  gave  a vast 
mass  of  carefully  collected  information,  of  infinite  value  to  all  who 
desired  to  know  something  of  modern  naval  armaments,  and  of 
the  comparative  fighting  power  of  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately  he  thought  fit  to  follow  these  two  excellent 
volumes  by  two  others  which  were  greatly  inferior  to  them.  The 
first  consisted  of  a collection  of  dissertations,  opinions,  articles,  and 
speeches,  put  together  with  but  little  attempt  at  order  or  arrange- 
ment, and  without  any  regard  for  their  relative  worth.  So  utterly 
careless  was  Sir  T.  Brassey  as  to  what  he  ofi'ered  his  readers  that 
he  actually  reprinted  a certain  article  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Times  about  that  absurd  ship  the  Livadia.  In  the  fourth 
volume  some  good  matter  was  mixed  with  much  which  was 
ill-arranged  and  obsolete.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a 
writer  of  deserved  reputation  can  have  been  willing  to  allow 
two  such  feeble  volumes  to  appear  after  two  such  good  ones,  and 
can  have  entirely  overlooked  the  necessity  for  sifting,  revising,  and 
compressing  material  which,  offered  in  the  crude  mass,  was  for 
many  readers  almost  useless. 

Happily,  however,  Vol.  V.  is  of  a very  different  character  from 
Vols*  HI.  and  IV.,  and,  though  in  fact  nothing  but  an  enlarged 
edition  of  a former  book,  it  will  do  much  to  restore  the  character 
of  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  work  as  a whole.  Six  years  ago  he  published  a 
book  on  British  seamen  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  was 
generally,  and  certainly  most  deservedly,  praised.  It  was  clearly 
the  fruit  of  no  small  labour,  contained  a large  amount  of  excellent 
matter,  and  some  thoughtful  suggestions.  Now  he  reproduces 
it  with  omissions  and  alterations,  and  with  a new  chapter  on  recent 
legislation  affecting  the  seamen.  The  second  edition  will  certainly 
be  welcomed,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  many,  as  the  work  is 
in  no  way  obsolete,  and  bears  on  questions  which  are  quite  as  im- 
portant now  as  they  were  in  1877.  Of  the  many  subjects  dealt 
with  the  most  weighty  is  certainly  that  considered  in  the  first 
chapter,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  when  the  work 
originally  appeared.  Have  our  seamen  degenerated  ? asks  the 
author ; and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a great  mass  of  evidence,  and 
to  draw,  very  cautiously,  a conclusion  which  is  partly  favourable. 
The  evidence  is,  as  might  be  e.xpected,  conflicting,  and  some  of  it, 
which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  notice  though  this  is  a second, 
edition,  will  probably  astonish  readers  who  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  book  for  the  first  time.  Thus,  to  begin  with, 
Sir  T.  Brassey’s  pages  show  that  complaints  about  the  degen- 
eracy of  seamen  are  of  very  old  date,  and  have  been  made  again 
and  again,  and  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that,  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Great  War,  the  ships  of  the  fleet  were  exclu- 
sively manned  by  real  sailors.  From  a paper  read  at  the  Roi>al 
United.  Service  Institution  in  1871  byCaptain  Gardner  and  quoted 
by  Sir  T.  Brassey,  it  appears  that  in  1803  the  line-of-battle  ships 
Donegal  and  Belleisle  went  out  to  the  Mediterranean  with  only 
twenty  men  in  each  ship  who  could  take  the  wheel.  After  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  the  Conqueror  had  just  eight  men  on  board 
who  could  knot  a shroud.  The  difficulty  in  manning  the  navy 
was  undoubtedly  in  part  due  to  the  system  of  impressment, 
which,  as  Sir  T.  Brassey  observes,  made  seamen  hostile  to  their 
own  country,  and  in  part  perhaps  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
discipline,  but  still  it  seems  curious  to  find  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  when  our  sailors  are  thought  to  have  been  at  their  very 
best,  captains  had  to  put  up  with  inferior  men,  and  that  there  was 
probably  on  many  a quarter-deck  angry  talk  about  the  degeneracy 
of  seamen,  and  about  the  miserable  creatures  who  replaced  the 
strong  men  of  former  days.  In  later  years,  but  long  before  the 
present  time,  grave  complaints  were  made  about  the  falling  off  in 
the  character  of  seamen.  Consul  Giffard,  writing  from  Vera  Cruz 
in  1847,  spoke  of  it  as  certain,  and  attributed  it  to  overwork  and 
ill  usage.  In  1851  Sir  T.  Hastings  said  that,  when  the  country  was 
flourishing,  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  seamen  were  the  most 
that  could  be  obtained  on  any  sudden  demand  for  the  fleet,  and  that 
they  were  generally  of  an  inferior  description.  In  1852  Sir  William 
Hall  stated  that  merchant  captains  took  foreigners  in  preference  to 
Englishmen,  and  Mr.  William  Phillips,  President  of  the  Ship- 
owners’ Association,  spoke  of  our  own  at  present  demoralized  race. 
In  1858  Rear-Admiral  George  Elliott  stated  before  a Commission 
that  the  character  of  merchant  seamen  had  very  much  deterior- 
ated, and  in  i860  similar  evidence  was  given  before  Mr.  Lindsay’s 
Commission.  Lamentations,  then,  about  the  degeneracy  of  mer- 
chant seamen  are  of  old  standing,  and  have  been  frequently 
repeated;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  complaints 
which  attracted  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  attention,  and  which  are  made 
still,  were  and  are  merely  repetitious  of  an  old  cry.  The  infer- 
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ence,  however,  though  a fair  one,  would  not  be  by  any  means 
necessarily  a just  one.  The  fact  that  a complaint  has  often  been 
made  before  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  is  wrongly  made 
now.  When  a branch  of  manufacture  is  declining,  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  show  that  it  has  in  past  days  been  spoken  of 
before  as  being  in  a bad  way  ; but  nevertheless  irrefutable  facts 
prove  after  a while  that  this  time  the  decline  is  real.  With 
regard  to  merchant  seamen,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  complaints  which  Sir  T.  Brassey  considered,  and  which  cer- 
tainly have  not  abated  since  his  hook  was  published,  have  only  too 
good  a ground.  It  has  been  and  is  very  generally  said  that  the 
merchant  seaman  is  quite  as  much  given  to  drink  as  he  formerly 
was,  quite  as  prone  to  desert,  and  that  he  is  decidedly  less  com- 
petent than  of  old ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  statements 
are  not  without  foundation.  A good  deal  of  testimony  the  other 
way  is  given  in  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  first  chapter ; but,  on  the  whole, 
the  weight  of  evidence  seems  unfortunately  against  the  sailors. 
Curiously  enough,  a passage  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that 
the  complaints  are  exaggerated  afibrds  the  best  proof  that  they  are 
well  founded.  After  remarking  that  wide  difi'erences  exist,  he 
says: — 

A comparison  of  the  character  and  skill  of  the  seamen  of  the  present  day 
with  the  same  class,  as  it  is  conceived  to  have  been  forty  years  ago,  always 
gives  rise  to  divergent  opinion  among  shipowners  and  ship  captains.  As 
a general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  complaints  proceed  from  ship  cap- 
tains advanced  in  years,  and  from  the  owners  of  sailing  ships.  Old  cap- 
tains and  shipowners,  in  common  with  all  aged  persons  in  other  walks  of 
life,  are  prone  to  extol  the  men  and  the  things  of  the  past,  and  to  disparage 
unduly  their  later  contemporaries. 

There  is  some  justice  in  this  observation,  no  doubt ; but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  owners  of  sailing  ships  are  not  necessarily  aged ; 
and  it  may  well  be  asked  who  can  be  better  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  question  than  shipowners  of  this  class  and  merchant  captains 
of  great  experience.  To  the  owners  of  steam-ships  the  efficiency 
of  sailors  is  not  so  important  as  to  the  others,  and  young  captains 
cannot  make  comparisons  as  the  old  ones  can  ; although,  for  that 
matter,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  young  captains  would  be 
found  to  be  much  enamoured  of  the  sailors  of  the  present  day. 
Surely,  if  the  men  who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  the  efficiency 
of  sailors  say  that  they  are  falling  ofi',  there  is  strong  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  deterioration  is  real,  and  not  fancied.  If,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Williams,  the  secretary,  was  right  in  an  estimate  which 
he  made  some  years  ago  of  the  number  of  A.  B.’s  in  the  merchant 
service,  the  degeneracy  must  have  been  very  grave.  According  to 
him,  there  were  in  the  merchant  navy  only  twenty  thousand  able 
seamen.  Of  foreign  A.  B.’s  the  number  was  nearly  the  same;  and 
if  his  figures  were,  even  within  wide  limits,  approximately  correct, 
the  foreigner  must  have  largely  supplanted  the  Englishman  on 
board  English  ships. 

There  may,  of  course,  have  been  improvement  since  the  time 
when  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  book  was  published  ; but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  had  there  been  evidence  of  amelioration,  he  would 
have  brought  it  to  light,  as  he  has  always  been  the  consistent 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  sailor.  If,  however,  there,  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  merchant  seamen  are  not  what  they 
were,  and  that  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  a change 
for  the  better,  there  are,  happily,  reasons  for  thinking  that, 
painful  as  the  fact  is,  it  is  not  so  important  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  Sir  T.  Brassey  one 
thing  is  abundantly  clear,ashe  is  careful  to  point  out.  The  falling 
off  was  much  more  marked  amongst  the  men  employed  on  board 
sailing-ships  than  amongst  those  employed  on  board  steamers. 
Those  who  man  the  latter  seem  to  do  their  work  fairly  well,  and 
to  conduct  themselves  fairly  well.  Wages,  on  the  whole,  are 
higher  in  steam-ships  than  in  sailing-vessels,  and  this  attracts  men 
of  a good  class.  Probably  those  who  serve  on  board  steamers  are 
not  by  any  means  so  skilful  at  all  kinds  of  nautical  work  as  real 
A.  B.’s  were  formerly;  but  into  this  question  it  is  not  neces- 
sary now  to  enter.  Men  seem  to  be,  generally  speaking,  good 
onough  for  what  they  have  to  do,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Now  as 
steamers  have  already  to  a considerable  extent  supplanted  sailing- 
ships,  and  are  likely  to  supplant  them  still  more — are  likely,  indeed, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  not  unqualified  to  judge,  to  supplant  them 
almost  entirely — it  may  reasonably  be  argued  that  the  com- 
parative inefficiency  of  the  sailors  who  serve  on  board  sailing- 
vessels  is  not  after  all  such  a very  grave  matter.  The  speedier 
ship  has  replaced  the  slower  one,  and  seamen  are  found  to  work 
her.  On  board  the  inferior  vessel  there  is  an  inferior  crew. 
When  merchandise  was  mainly  carried  in  sailing-ships  a fall- 
ing off  in  the  character  of  the  sailors  would  have  been  a 
very  serious  disaster  ; but  now  that  so  much  is  carried  by 
steamers  the  misfortune  is  not  nearly  so  great.  The  skill 
of  seamen  is  a much  less  important  thing  when  steam  is  the 
motive  power  than  it  was  when  vessels  were  dependent  upon 
sails  alone.  Really  good  seamen,  such  men  as  in  former  days 
would  have  been  fit  to  be  maintopmen  or  foretopmen  on  board 
frigates,  may  now  be  hard  to  find ; but  then  they  are  scarcely 
wanted  on  board  steamers,  and  the  men  who  can  be  found  do  not, 
on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  incompetent.  In  sailing-ships  very  in- 
ferior men  are  no  doubt  often  employed,  but  then  sailing-ships 
belong  to  a declining  class  destined  possibly  to  disappear.  Dete- 
rioration in  the  character  of  their  crews  is  most  deeply  to  be 
regretted  ; but  the  decadence  is  not  a matter  of  such  gravity  as  it 
would  have  been  in  former  days. 

In  one  respect  it  is  happily  of  no  importance  whatever.  In 
other  times  a falling  ofi'  in  the  character  of  merchant  seamen 


would  have  seriously  affected  the  navy,  which  was  to  a certain 
extent  supplied  from  the  merchant  service.  Now,  putting  aside  the 
Naval  Reserve,  there  is  practically  a separation  between  the  two 
classes  of  seamen ; and,  though  this  separation  is  often  deplored, 
it  has  at  all  events  this  good  result,  that  the  deterioration  of 
merchant  seamen  leaves  the  navy  untouched.  Fortunately  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  navy  never  was  more  splendidly 
manned  than  it  is  now.  Sir  T.  Brassey  says: — 

The  boys  reared  in  the  Navy  become  the  finest  seamen  in  the  world. 
Originally  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  afterwards  supplied  with 
abundant  food,  exercised  in  a manner  wliich  develops  their  physical  powers 
to  the  utmost,  and  breatliing  an  invigorating  air,  they  become  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  man-of-war’s  man  which  can  be  seen  in  any  service. 

Unlike  moat  pleasing  statements,  this  can  be  literally  accepted. 
The  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  begin  on  board  the  training- 
ships,  and  go  from  them  to  men-of-war,  and  many  of  them 
pass  their  whole  sea  life  in  the  service.  They  are,  as  has  just 
been  said,  separated  from  the  merchant  sailors,  and  though 
this  separation  may  be  bad  for  the  merchant  service,  it  is 
certainly  good  for  the  navy.  The  men  never  acquire  the  ob- 
jectionable habits  which  sometimes  prevail  on  board  merchant 
vessels,  and  never  lose  the  smartness  which  is  essential  for  man-of- 
war’s  men.  They  may  not  be  able  to  acquire  quite  the  same 
wonderful  skill  as  their  predecessors  who  were  always  on  board 
sailing-ships.  It  might  be  difficult  now  to  find  a parallel  to  the 
crew  of  the  Queen  when  she  carried  Admiral  Sir  'William  Parker’s 
flag  in  the  Mediterranean  ; but  in  these  days,  when  aU  war-ships 
are  propelled  by  steam,  when  many  are  very  lightly  rigged,  and 
when  some  have  no  masts  at  all,  great  skill  in  handling  the  sails 
is  far  less  important  than  it  was  when  ships  had  to  depend  on 
the  wind.  In  certain  respects  the  man-of-war  sailors  of  the 
present  day  are  markedly  superior  to  the  blue-jackets  of  a previous 
generation ; and  when  the  deterioration  of  seamen  is  spoken  of, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  there  has  been  a falling  off  in 
the  merchant  service,  there  has  been  none  in  the  navy,  and  that 
the  sailors  who  now  man  the  fleet  are,  so  far  as  can  be  told 
without  a war,  worthy  successors  of  the  best  of  those  who  went 
before  them.  For  this  reason,  and  for  that  previously  given,  the 
deterioration,  lamentable  though  it  be,  is  not  so  lamentable  as  it 
would  have  been  in  past  times.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  it  may 
affect  the  strength  of  our  defences,  as  it  may  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  Reserves ; but  perhaps  it  will  be  found  possible  to  adopt 
some  plan,  such  as  that  of  Sir  T.  Brassey,  by  which  Naval 
Reserve  men  will  at  the  outstart  be  trained  for  a certain  period  in 
the  navy.  Into  this  subject,  however,  we  have  not  at  present 
space  to  enter. 


DOWN  SOUTH.* 

Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY’S  account  of  her  journey  Down 
South  gives  good  evidence  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South ; she  draws  a vivid  sketch  of  life  as  it  there  presents 
itself  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  while  the  outlines  and  casual 
touches  of  the  picture  are  sufficient  to  bring  into  strong  con- 
trast the  diff'erences  between  the  South  of  yesterday  and  of  to- 
day. One’s  pleasure  in  reading  the  book  is  considerably  marred 
by  Lady  Duffus  Hardy's  occasional  tendency  to  gush,  and  by 
her  too  liberal  use  of  epithets.  Boys  at  school  eke  out  their 
ideas  when  composing  the  required  number  of  verses  by  help 
of  the  “ Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  which  supplies  them  with  a 
choice  of  synonyms  for  every  substantive,  and  of  more  or 
leas  appropriate  epithets.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Lady 
Duffus  Hardy  must  have  employed  some  similar  help  to  compo- 
sition. For  instance,  she  says  of  the  river  James  at  Richmond,  a 
somewhat  prosaic  stream,  easily  navigable  for  steamers,  that  it 
“ boils  and  bubbles  in  whirling  eddies  beneath  our  feet,  rushing  in 
roaring  rapids  on  its  tempestuous  way.  . . . This  rich  wood- 
land, growing  out  of  the  depths  of  the  turbulent  water  in  serene 
loveliness,  contrasting  with  the  white  gnashing  teeth  of  the 
foaming  wave-crests  below.”  The  negro  cabins  are  spoken  of  as 
“ poor,  squalid-looking  dwellings,  apparently  inhabited  by  our 
brethren  of  African  descent.”  Occasionally  one  is  amused  or 
annoyed  by  a bit  of  tine  writing  like  the  following,  the  subject 
being  the  names  of  Confederate  dead  in  the  cemetery  near 
Richmond : — “ They  are  written  in  emblazoned  letters  on  the 
scroll  of  fame,  and  will  be  read  by  trumpet-tongues  when  they  are 
unrolled  in  the  light  of  heaven.”  A description  of  a pine  forest, 
with  its  “ branches  standing  out  stiff  and  grim,  like  serried  ranks 
of  swords,  pricking  the  skies — a standing  army  of  natme's  wild 
recruits  rooted  to  her  breast,”  cannot  but  provoke  a smile.  But 
when  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  later  on  comes  to  speak  of  the  semi- 
tropical  scenery  of  Florida,  of  its  everglades  and  its  wealth  of 
strange  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  she  shows  that  she  is 
perfectly  capable  of  giving  a graphic  description  of  the  face  of 
nature  in  well-chosen  words. 

After  leaving  Richmond,  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  went  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  into  Western  Virginia,  which  she  justly 
characterizes  as  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  South — it  would  have  been  no  more  than  just  had  she  said  in 
the  whole  Union.  As  a rule,  there  is  little  scenery  in  most  of 
the  States  that  would  attract  travellers  who  are  familiar  with 
Norway  or  the  Italian  lakes.  The  White  Mountains  of  New 
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Hampshire,  or  even  the  Adirondacks,  cannot  compare  with  Scot- 
land ; you  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  without  knowing  that  you 
have  left  the  plains  ; and  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  uninteresting 
scenery  must  he  traversed  before  you  can  reach  places  of  ex- 
ceptional grandeur  or  beauty,  such  as  the  Yosemite,  the  Yellow- 
stone region,  or  the  great  Canon  of  Colorado.  Considering  the 
accessibility  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  it  is  a wonder  that  they  have 
not  been  more  often  visited  and  described.  Lady  Duflfus  Hardy 
gives  a curious  account  of  the  descendants  of  some  Irish  and 
Scotch  who  came  over  to  these  secluded  valleys  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  even  up  to  the  present  day  live  a primitive  life, 
almost  without  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  Their  solitude, 
however,  seems  likely  to  be  intruded  on  and  their  semi-savage 
mode  of  life  improved  away  by  the  recent  discovery  of  mines  in 
their  neighbourhood.  In  Charleston,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
population  are  black.  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  was  much  struck  by  the 
way  in  which  they  tacitly  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
white  race  as  shown  especi.ally  in  the  small  matters  of  everyday 
life.  She  comments  with  surprise  on  the  failure  of  the  two  races 
to  amalgamate ; she  had  expected  that  the  half-breeds  would 
greatly  outnumber  the  original  race,  whereas  the  further  South 
she  went  the  more  rare  was  it  to  come  across  the  mulatto  or 
others  of  mixed  blood.  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  takes  a low  view  of 
the  general  capacity  of  the  black  race  for  improvement ; she 
characterizes  them  as  shiftless  and  improvident,  as  only  willing 
to  work  while  necessity  compels,  and  prophecies  that  generations 
must  pass  before  they  can  learn  the  lesson  of  self-government. 
The  recent  proceedings,  however,  at  the  National  Convention  of 
Coloured  Men,  held  at  Louisville,  go  far  to  refute  this  conclusion. 
The  address  there  adopted  is  a moderate  and  well-considered  docu- 
ment. The  delegates  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  any  political 
policy  or  candidate,  and,  in  dealing  (vith  the  social  problem,  sug- 
gested only  moral  means  for  its  solution.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  uncertainty  of  black  labour  is  at  present  a great  drawback  in 
the  labour  market  of  the  Southern  States ; but,  as  the  country 
fills  up  and  capital  is  imported,  the  struggle  for  existence  will 
become  keener,  and  the  evil  will  in  time  cure  itself.  In  Charleston 
Lady  Duffus  Hardy  first  came  across  evidence  of  the  curse  of 
the  South  — malaria,  or  fever  in  some  shape — which  renders 
life  impossible  in  so  many  localities  during  the  summer  months. 
There  is  a tempting  description  of  the  profusion  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  Charleston  markets  ; but  the  author  is  in 
error  in  saying  that  the  oyster  and  egg  plants  are  unknown  in 
European  markets.  The  oyster  plant  is  the  common  English 
salsify — so  well  cooked,  it  is  true,  in  America  that  you  would 
hardly  recognize  it  for  the  same  vegetable  ; while  the  egg  plant  is 
the  “ Aubergine,”  whose  glossy,  dark  purple  exterior  attracts  one’s 
notice  in  every  Paris  greengrocer’s  display.  Before  starting  on 
her  journey.  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  had  been  warned  by  many  kind 
friends  as  to  the  miserable  accommodation  which  she  would  find 
in  Southern  hotels  and  on  Southern  railroads ; but,  however 
true  this  may  have  been  ten  years  ago,  it  turned  out  to  be 
all  changed  for  the  better  now ; the  hotels,  though  not  so 
luxurious  as  those  in  the  North,  invariably  contained  large,  airy, 
and  conveniently-furnished  rooms,  and  the  cuisine  was  all 
that  a healthy  appetite  and  good  digestion  could  require.  Pullman 
cars  have  penetrated  all  the  main  lines  of  communication,  and 
the  river  steamers  are  perhaps  the  most  luxurious  mode  of  travel 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  “ forest  city  ” of  Savannah,  with  its 
quadruple  rows  of  trees  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  was  an 
agreeable  halting-place  after  passing  through  the  cypress  swamps 
of  Georgia.  The  most  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  part  of  the 
book  is  that  which  relates  to  Florida,  for  here  Lady  Duffus  Hardy 
is  almost  on  new  ground.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
Americans  have  appreciated  the  advantages  of  their  southernmost 
possession  as  a winter  resort.  Here  without  crossing  the  sea  or 
quitting  the  shelter  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  they  may,  with  less 
trouble  than  it  takes  for  us  to  reach  the  Riviera,  enjoy  a climate 
of  perfect  summer  during  the  winter  months.  The  northern 
portion  of  Florida,  in  which  all  the  cereals,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
cultivated  in  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  some  few  of  the 
hardier  Southern  products,  may  be  grown,  contains  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery  in  the  State,  rocks,  streams,  and  forests,  as  well 
as  land  suitable  for  raising  the  finest  live  stock.  The  central  or 
semi-tropical  portion  is  generally  sandy  and  uninteresting,  though 
in  certain  parts  the  products  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zone  grow 
side  by  side,  and  vast  quantities  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  shipped  to  Northern  markets  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  This  region  is,  however,  at 
irregular  intervals,  sometimes  extending  to  many  years,  visited  by 
frost,  which,  when  it  does  come,  ruins  the  crops  for  that  season. 
Southern  Florida  is  well  named  by  Lady  Duffus  Hardy 
the  Egypt  of  the  United  States.  Here  frosts  are  unknown, 
and  every  tropical  fruit  and  product  may  be  cultivated  with 
success.  The  country,  except  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  level, 
and  the  scenery  “is  made  up  of  sunshine,  fruits,  and  flowers.” 
At  the  southernmost  point  are  the  celebrated  “ Everglades  ” — 
thousands  of  square  miles  covered  with  shallow  lagoons  of  fresh 
water,  clear  as  crystal,  and  diversified  by  islands  sustaining  an 
immense  growth  of  valuable  timber.  These  wilds,  almost  im- 
penetrable to  white  folk,  owing  to  their  deadly  atmosphere  after 
nightfall,  are  the  last  resort  of  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe  of  Seminoles.  Jacksonville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Johns,  which  alone  among  rivers  of  the  United  States  runs  from 
South  to  North,  is  the  emporium  of  the  fruit-packing  trade  and 
the  chief  resort  of  fashionable  invalidism.  During  the  season  it  is 


the  gayest  of  gay  places.  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  compares  its 
business  thoroughfare  to  a bit  of  Regent  Street  plumped  down  on 
the  skirts  of  a semi-tropical  city  ; but  it  is  strictly  a winter  abode. 
Though  it  was  only  the  middle  of  March,  the  invalid  population 
were  already  taking  flight,  and  in  two  months  more  it  would 
be  literally  emptied,  even  of  its  floating  population.  Many  people 
prefer  Fernandina,  as  being  quieter,  cooler,  and  more  bracing, 
owing  to  its  situation  on  the  coast,  about  fifty  miles  from  Jackson- 
ville. A river  steamer,  with  a saloon  as  elegantly  fitted  as  a 
London  drawing-room,  conveyed  the  travellers  thirty  miles  up  the 
St.  John’s  River,  past  villas  and  country  houses  that  in  winter  are 
bits  of  Paradise  laid  down  on  these  smiling  shores,  but  are  deserted 
ere  the  summer,  breathing  disease  and  death,  comes  on.  Lady 
Duffus  Hardy  landed  at  Tocoi,  whence  an  hour  and  a half  by  a 
Lilliputian  railway  brought  her  to  the  quaint  old  Spanish  town  of 
St.  Augustine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  hotels  were  the  only 
touches  of  modern  life  there ; everything  else  had  an  old-world 
look.  The  houses,  built  of  a kind  of  compressed  shell-stone 
called  “coquina,”  are  many  of  them  still  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  Spanish  settlers.  The  orange  groves  in  the 
outskirts,  and  the  smooth  shell  road  below  the  sea-wall,  render  it  a 
most  delightful  resort.  By  the  way,  what  does  Lady  Duffus 
Hardy  mean  by  saying  that  you  may  here  enjoy  a promenade  “ au 
cheval”  ? Is  it  a gentle  way  of  insinuating  that  St.  Augustine  is  a 
“ one-horse  place The  author  went  back  to  Tocoi,  thence  for 
two  hours  up  the  St.  J ohn’s  to  Palatka,  and  so  by  rail  to  Silver 
Springs,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ocklawaha  River,  a tributary 
of  the  St.John’s.  The  best  chapter  in  the  book  describes  the 
voyage  down  this  river : — 

Dense  masses  of  jungle  and  wild  forest  lands  sweep  down  and  close  it  on 
either  side  with  their  leafy  embrace  ; so  closely  they  clasp  it,  that  often  we 
cannot  see  a foot  of  water  on  either  side  of  us,  and  the  branches  of  the  fine 
old  trees  reach  their  long  arms  across  and  interlock  one  with  the  other, 
forming  a grand  over-arching  avenue  above  our  heads.  It  is  so  narrow  here 
and  there  that  it  seems  as  though  by  some  strange  magical  process  the 
green  earth  had  been  liquefied  purely  for  our  accommodation  in  passing 
through,  and  anon  the  stream  spreads  out  like  a shining  silver  mirror  in  the 
heart  of  a jungle  of  overhanging  trees.  Never  was  there  such  variety  of 
scenery  on  a single  river ; it  seems  as  though  nature  had  gathered  all  her 
forces  here  just  to  show  how  much  she  could  do  with  her  few  favourite  allies 
— the  forest,  rock,  and  stream. 

After  exploring  tbe  upper  waters  of  the  St.  John  into  the  lake 
regions  of  Central  Florida,  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  returned  to  Jack- 
sonville, and  thence  travelled  by  rail  across  Alabama  to  New 
Orleans — the  “ Paris  of  the  South.”  The  book  concludes  with  an 
idyllic  picture  of  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina,  “ steeped  in  the 
Southern  sunshine,  robed  in  fair  green  garlands,  with  blooming 
gardens  clinging  about  her  skirts.” 


AN  ITALIAN  NOVEL.* 

Among  living  Italian  novelists  the  Marchesa  Colombi  is 
entitled  to  a high  rank.  Her  latest  novel  is  by  no  means 
inferior  to  her  best  previous  efibrts ; it  is  eminently  wholesome,, 
strong,  and  interesting  ; while  to  a foreigner  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  supplies  a particularly  attractive  series  of  pictures  of 
village  life  in  the  North  of  Italy.  II  Trmnonto  d'  un  Ideale  (“  The 
Sunset  of  an  Ideal  ”)  is  a story  of  to-day  in  which  a variety  of 
the  social  problems  which  occupy  modern  Italian  thought  are 
treated  in  a way  which  is  humorous  without  being  cynical,  and 
with  a close  which  is  melancholy  but  scarcely  tragical.  We  re- 
commend it  as  a story  which  is  worth  reading,  and  even,  we 
should  imagine,  worth  translating. 

The  scene  of  II  Tramonto  d’  un  Ideale  is  laid  in  a little  upland 
village  somewhere  at  the  foot  of  the  Pennine  Alps  in  Piedmont, 
The  village  is  called  Fontanetlo  ; but  its  situation  is  pretty  clearly 
marked  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  province  of  Novara,  and  that 
to  reach  it  it  is  necessary  to  take  a carriage  on  from  the  railway- 
station  of  Borgomanero.  This  suggests  to  us  some  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Varallo,  and  localizes  the  story  quite  suffi- 
ciently. The  local  doctor  of  Fontanetto  is  a certain  plethoric 
and  ignorant  middle-aged  man,  universally  known  as  II  Dot- 
torino,  who  has  one  sole  remedy  for  every  species  of  disorder,, 
and  whose  incompetence  would  long  since  have  procured  his  dis- 
missal if  it  had  not  been  from  the  conservative  habits  of  the 
community  and  from  the  fact  that  “ II  Dottorino  ” is  a most  gay 
and  facetious  companion  at  dinners  and  wedding  feasts.  He  is  a 
widower,  and  is  plagued  with  an  imp  of  a son,  the  ways  and  the 
manners  of  whom  become  so  exasperating  that  the  Doctor  is  forced 
to  seek  for  a servant  who  shall  at  once  attend  to  himself  and  the 
house  and  keep  Giovanni  in  order.  After  several  failures,  he  finds 
a foundling  of  thirteen  who  proves  a success.  Her  name  is  Amata; 
but  she  herself  and  every  one  who  knows  her  call  her  simply  La 
Matta.  La  Matta  and  Giovanni  Berti  grow  up  together ; and  the 
scenes  in  which  their  romps  and  rough  affection  are  described  are 
certainly  among  the  most  touching  in  the  book.  La  Matta,  reach- 
ing adult  feeling  first,  experiences  a kind  of  mute  passion  for  the 
boy,  to  whom  she  is,  at  seventeen,  still  merely  a playmate ; but  she 
is  a species  of  female  Caliban,  except  in  outward  beauty,  and  her  un- 
couth mind  can  find  no  expression  except  in  the  dumb  and  ignorant 
devotion  of  a dog.  She  knows  nothing,  and  for  self-defence  she 
falls  into  the  trick  of  answering  every  question  with  “ Non  so ! ” 
Among  the  houses  where  II  Dottorino  is  most  highly  valued  as 
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a boon  companion  is  that  of  a small  proprietor  who  passes  in  the 
country-side  for  a veritable  nabob.  Sipfnor  Pedrotti  is  a man  who 
has  made  a considerable  fortune  in  trade,  and  who  has  retired  to 
enjoy  it  at  the  age  of  forty,  as  Italian  people  like  to  do.  He  has 
bought,  from  the  last  representatives  of  an  ancient  family  of  the 
neighbourhood,  a sort  of  castle,  with  turrets  and  bastions,  and  a 
moat  with  a drawbridge  over  it.  In  this  he  lives  with  no  other 
employment  than  to  amuse  himself  and  a little  circle  of  friends 
with  cards  and  with  the  artistic  productions  of  a very  good 
cook.  He,  like  II  Dottorino,  has  lost  his  wife,  and  has  but  one 
child — a daughter,  Rachele.  Giovanni  is  about  sixteen,  and  has 
begun  to  attract  great  attention  in  the  village  by  his  quickness  at 
learning  his  lessons,  when  his  father  discovers  that  he  cannot  keep 
him  at  school  any  longer,  and  that  the  boy  must  learn  to  take 
care  of  other  men’s  flocks  and  herds,  like  his  forefathers.  Signor 
Pedrotti,  who  likes  to  pose  as  a Maecenas  to  deserving  youth, 
conceives  this  to  be  a sad  pity,  and  proposes  to  certain  of  his 
wealthy  friends  that,  as  a mark  of  esteem  to  “ II  Dottorino,”  they 
should  club  together  to  provide  the  boy  with  a good  education.  Ac- 
cordingly he  is  sent  ofl’to  a religious  seminary  inNovara,  from  which 
he  returns  presently  a taciturn  and  savage  creature,  and  makes  a 
very  unfavourable  impression  indeed  when  he  goes  with  his  father 
for  the  first  time  to  dine  at  the  castle.  Here,  however,  the  lovely 
and  gentle  Rachele,  who  is  just  his  age,  comforts  and  soothes  him, 
and  when  he  comes  back  the  following  year,  a university  student 
from  Turin,  his  polished  ways  dazzle  the  jealous  heart  of  La 
Matta  and  please  Rachele,  who  begins  to  notice  him  with 
admiration.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is,,  of  course,  that  Giovanni  and 
Rachele,  despite  their  difference  of  rank  and  fortune,  fall  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  one  another,  and  La  Matta  eats  her  heart  away 
in  silent  jealousy  and  rage.  The  love  scenes  which  go  on  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  pompous  benefactor  are  very  delicately  and 
prettily  conceived  ; at  last  the  innocent  lovers  think  that  Signor 
Pedrotti  is  so  kind  to  them  both  that  he  is  sure  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  their  union,  and  Giovanni  asks  that  consent  in  a scene  the 
incidents  of  which  are  familiar  in  dozens  of  romances,  but  which 
are  here  treated  with  a great  deal  of  freshness.  When  the  village 
Maecenas  at  last  is  made  to  comprehend  the  situation,  he  flies 
into  a towering  rage,  insults  the  youth  whom  he  has  befriended, 
and  orders  him  never  more  to  come  within  the  gates  of  his 
property. 

But  Rachele,  though  she  will  not  otherwise  disobey  her  father, 
has  plighted  her  love  to  Giovanni  with  all  the  vows  most  binding 
to  so  serious  a nature  as  hers.  And  he  does  not  despair.  Before 
leaving  Fontanetto,  where  it  is  now  impossible  for  him  to  live  any 
longer,  he  makes  one  more  effort  to  communicate  with  Rachele. 
He  sends  La  Matta  over  to  the  castle  with  a letter,  in  which  he 
begs  Rachele,  if  she  will  give  him  hope,  to  send  him  a little  note 
by  La  Matta  concealed  in  the  pages  of  a certain  volume,  the 
second  edition  of  I Promessi  Sposi.  La  Matta  takes  the  letter 
with  strange  reluctance,  as  it  seems  to  Giovanni,  and  after  a long 
while  comes  back  with  the  volume  of  Manzoni,  indeed,  but  with 
no  enclosure  from  Rachele.  Giovanni  tortures  himself  to  com- 
prehend this  conduct  on  his  lady’s  part.  He  has  no  suspicion  of 
La  Matta’s  loyalty,  and  he  knows  that  she  can  only  read  the 
letter  o.  He  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Rachele  has  sent 
him  I Promessi  Sposi  to  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  loving  her, 
hut  that  she  has  not  possessed  the  courage  to  write  to  him  any 
lines  of  hope  or  consolation.  And  so  he  goes  away  to  Milan, 
penniless  and  friendless,  to  study  the  law  and  to  make  a fortune. 

The  Marchesa  Colombi  must  be  left  to  describe  in  her  own 
eloquent  and  vivid  words  the  horrible  plight  into  which  his  poverty 
plunges  him,  and  the  remarkable  subterfuges  by  which  he  manages 
to  evade  the  grip  of  starvation.  The  pages  which  describe  the 
horrors  of  midsummer  heat  in  the  deserted  streets  of  Milan  are 
among  the  cleverest  which  the  author  has  given  to  the  world. 
At  last  the  poor  young  man,  after  struggling  on  for  years,  and 
keeping  the  winning  of  Rachele  ever  before  his  eyes  as  the  goal 
of  his  career,  makes  a happy  hit  by  pleading  the  cause  of  an 
interesting  and  popular  client.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a career 
that  rapidly  becomes  in  the  highest  sense  successful,  and  after 
having  spent  years  in  Milan  in  absolute  obscurity  and  crushing 
poverty,  he  finds  himself  one  of  the  leading  men  at  the  Italian 
Bar.  In  this  success  he  becomes,  for  the  first  time,  untrue  to  his 
ideal.  He  does  not  consciously  cease  to  look  forward  to  a married 
life  with  Rachele,  but  he  does  not  consider  that  his  fortunes  are 
yet  sufficiently  assured  for  him  to  demand  her  hand  with  authority 
from  her  obnoxious  parent,  and  in  the  meantime  he  plunges  into 
the  gay  society  of  Milan.  He  has  always  been  inherently  a bril- 
liant and  graceful  fellow,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  and  he  is 
welcomed  everywhere  into  the  best  professional  society.  Here 
he  meets  with  a beautiful  Contessa  Gemma,  who  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  who  succeeds  for  a time  in  completely  banishing 
from  his  memory  the  pure  and  melancholy  image  of  Rachele. 

It  is  not  till  the  impulsive  and  exacting  Contessa  Gemma  has 
worn  the  intrigue  to  tatters  that  Giovanni  Berti  is  ready  to  turn 
to  his  old  ideal  again.  At  last,  when  he  is  celebrated  and  rich,  but 
no  longer  very  young,  he  learns  by  accident  that  Signor  Pedrotti 
has  for  some  years  been  dead,  and  that  Rachele  has  continued  to 
live  alone  in  her  vast  castle.  Neither  before  nor  since  the  death 
of  her  father  has  she  consented  to  marry,  though  her  beauty,  her 
virtues,  and  especially  her  wealth,  have  attracted  a variety  of 
sjiitors.  As  Giovanni  hears  all  this,  the  blood  rushes  to  his  heart ; 
the  old  ideal  resumes  its  authority  over  him,  and  he  seems  to  see 
once  more  before  his  eyes  the  slim  and  virginal  figure  of  Rachele 
as  he  had  loved  her  years  and  years  before.  He  is  inexpressibly 


touched  and  humiliated  to  think  that  she  has  waited  for  him.  In 
a tumult  of  emotion  he  rushes  home,  and,  from  sentiment,  takes 
down  that  edition  of  the  Promessi  Sposi  which  had  played  so  great 
a part  in  the  drama  of  his  life.  As  he  opens  it  a little  faded  note, 
which  was  certainly  not  there  in  the  old  years,  drops  out,  and  he 
reads  the  tender  and  courageous  words  in  which  Rachele  had 
answered  him  with  the  promise  of  her  fidelity.  The  jealous 
Matta  had  stolen  them,  had  been  unable  to  read  them,  and  had 
been  haunted  by  the  terrors  of  her  conscience  till  she  put  them 
back  again  too  late.  Now,  at  all  events,  Giovanni  bas  but  one 
duty  to  perform ; he  must  proceed  at  once  to  Fontanetto,  and  claim 
from  Rachele  the  hand  which  she  has  preserved  for  him  so  long. 
The  pages  which  take  us  from  this  point  to  the  close  are  of  a 
quality  that  place  the  writer  high  among  living  novelists.  They 
are  inspired  by  a dramatic  perception  not  unworthy  of  M.  Sardou. 

All  the  poetry  of  his  youth  fills  once  more  the  soul  and  brain 
of  Giovanni.  He  who  for  so  many  years  has  hardly  thought  of 
Rachele  at  all,  dreams  of  her  all  day  long,  and  sets  his  aflairs  in 
order  with  the  greatest  impatience,  vexed  at  the  notion  of  a fm’ther 
delay  of  even  a few  hours.  He  is  not  infatuated  or  inex- 
perienced ; he  says  to  himself  that  the  years  will  not  have  passed 
over  her  and  have  left  her  unchanged,  but  the  picture  he  forms  of 
her  maturity  is  nevertheless  most  tenderly  drawn  from  the  memory 
of  her  girlhood.  She  will  be  developed,  he  says,  but  surely  her 
mind  will  be  only  riper,  her  beauty  more  dignified.  He  paints  to 
himself  the  seclusion  in  which  he  will  find  her,  with  books  and 
flowers  and  musical  instruments  around  her — a little  sad,  perhaps, 
and  pale  with  her  long  patience.  He  hastens  ofl:’  to  visit  her,  and 
the  journey  from  Milan  to  Fontanetto  is  described  with  great 
humour  and  vigour.  The  reader  is  made  to  share  the  feverish,  the 
absurd  impatience  of  the  lover  who  has  wasted  all  these  years  and 
cannot  now  spare  one  hour. 

We  must  not  spoil  the  Marchesa  Colombi’s  plot  by  telling  the 
end  of  the  story.  The  ideal  that  bas  flashed  up  into  such  bright 
colours  at  its  close  fades  suddenly  and  without  a twilight.  By  a 
remarkable  exercise  of  tact  the  reader  is  led  to  acquiesce  in  this 
failure  of  Giovanni’s  enterprise,  and  to  admit  the  inevitable  ending, 
while  deeply  conscious  of  its  pathos.  Nor  are  the  two  lovers,  now 
obviously  matched  no  longer,  allowed  to  become  ridiculous  in  this 
terrible  moment  of  being  brought  face  to  face.  We  are  distressed 
for  them,  we  feel  a sort  of  shame  at  being  introduced  to  their  last 
interview;  but  the  situation  is  treated  by  the  author  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  tenderness.  II  Tramonto  d'un  Ideate  is  a 
story  which  deserves  careful  reading  ; in  our  hasty  sketch  of  the 
plot  we  have  given  no  idea  of  the  literary  skill  with  which  it  is 
conducted,  or  of  the  charm  of  style  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  a 
book  that  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

I. — EEPKINTS  AND  ANNUALS. 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  define  what  are  Christmas  books  now. 

Are  they  books  which  would  not  have  a chance  of  success  at 
any  other  time  ? Are  they  children’s  books  ? Are  they  all  illus- 
trated ? Are  they  all  stories  or  poetry  ? Is  nothing  serious,  nothing 
lasting,  nothing  of  more  than  ephemeral  value  to  be  included  ? 
We  cannot  make  any  rules  of  the  kind.  Some  members  of  the 
vast  crowd  before  us  belong  to  each  category ; and  while  of  many 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  worthless,  of  others 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  too  good  to  be  classed  with  publica- 
tions intended  only  to  catch  the  eye,  especially  the  eye  of  a 
child.  Looking  at  them  together,  we  are  struck  by  the  efibrts  of 
some  publishers  to  attract  notice  by  colour-printing,  and  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  some  of  them.  Miss  Kate  Greenaway’s 
annual  volume  is  a typical  example.  It  is  this  year  a reprint 
of  Little  Ann  and  other  Poems  by  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor 
(Routledge) ; and  we  cannot  but  think  her  work  sufi'ers  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  pictures  by  chromo-lithography.  Her 
drawings,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  seen  them,  are  of  the 
most  exquisite  finish  and  refinement  of  tone ; but,  great  as  have 
been  the  strides  made  lately  in  colour-printing,  there  is  no  firm, 
at  any  rate  in  England,  competent  to  do  this  most  original 
artist  justice.  The  printing  is  careless.  In  some  cases  the 
red  of  the  lips  is  transferred  to  the  nose,  and  the  blue  of  the  eyes 
to  the  cheek.  On  the  whole,  so  far  this  year  the  prettiest  books 
are  in  some  way  or  other  reproductions,  translations,  or  new 
editions.  The  Fan  (Nimmo  & Bain),  for  instance,  is  an  English 
counterpart  of  the  well-known  French  book  by  Octave  Uzanne, 
with  Paul  Avril’s  charming  illustrations  in  what  is,  or  used  to  be, 
known  as  aquatint.  The  designs  are  perhaps  a little  free  for  the 
English  drawing-room  table ; but  they  are  so  pretty  as  to  induce 
us  to  condone  the  fault  in  great  measure.  We  may  warn  an  in- 
tending reader  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  compare  the  translation 
with  the  original  French  before  he  will  be  able  to  make  sense  of 
some  passages. 

Another  volume  of  French  origin  is  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine^ 
with  etchings  by  A.  Delierre  (Nimmo  & Bain).  The  translation 
is  Thomson’s,  of  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said ; but  however 
good  the  etchings  may  have  been  originally,  they  are  not  now 
worthy  of  the  handsomely  got-up  volume  in  which  they  appear. 
The  same  publishers  also  issue  Types  from  Spanish  Story ; or,  the  Old 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Castile,  a miscellaneous  compilation  from 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Guzman  d’Alfarache,  Cervantes,  Le  Sage, 
and  others,  by  Mr.  James  Mew.  It  is  illustrated  with  thirty-six 
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etchings  by  Los  Rios,  called  on  the  title-page  “proofs,”  which 
may  be  supposed  to  signify  that  they  are  taken  on  India  paper. 
The  so-caUed  “ proofs  ” are  very  fuzzy ; but  on  the  whole  this 
book  is  very  superior  to  the  preceding  volume.  The  binding  is 
very  pretty,  gorgeous  but  not  gaudy.  We  have  no  fewer  than 
four  new  issues  of  the  immortal  Robinson  Crusoe.  Two  are  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hogg,  with  Stothard’s  beautiful  designs.  The  larger 
volume  has  these  engravings  from  the  original  plates,  and  is  an 
idition  de  luxe  of  the  smaller  one,  in  which  there  are  only  twelve 
prints,  very  inferior  transfers  from  the  original  copper-plates. 
Messrs.  Ohatto  & Windus  also  issue  an  edition,  with  engrav- 
ings after  George  Cruikshank,  and  a number  of  woodcuts.  It  is 
a smaller  volume  than  either  of  the  others,  and,  so  far,  more  con- 
venient ; but  the  type  is  not  so  clear,  Mr,  Fisher  Unwin’s  edition 
exceeds  all  the  others  in  the  gaudiness  of  the  pictures,  of  which  there 
are  twenty.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hogg’s  larger  volume  is  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  four.  In  addition  to  genuine  Robinson  Crusoes  we 
have  also  The  Ch-usoes  of  Guiana ; or,  the  White  Tiger  (Sampson 
Low  & Co.),  a very  poor  translation  from  the  French  of  Louis 
Boussenard.  The  illustrations  are  unhappy. 

A cheap  issue  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  also  published  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co.  It  is  said  to  be  “ illustrated  ” with 
140  designs  % Gordon  Browne ; but  illustrations  of  this  kind  are 
no  set-off  to  a book  which  would  be  better  without  them.  Very 
superior  are  the  pictures,  apparently  American  for  the  most  part, 
of  Keble’s  Evening  Hymn  (Griffith  & Farran) ; some  are  very 
charming,  especially  those  on  the  half-title  and  at  the  first  verse — 

Yon  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight 

The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  light 

being  exquisitely  rendered  into  white  and  black.  The  hymn  Abide 
with  Me,  by  the  late  Henry  Francis  Lyte,  is  also  printed  in  a 
separate  volume  (T.  Nelson  & Sons),  with  fifteen  illustrations  of 
the  feeblest  kind.  The  Sonnets  of  William  Wordsworth,  with  an 
essay  on  the  history  of  the  English  sonnet  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  form  a very  welcome  little  volume,  beautifully  printed, 
and  suitably  bound  in  dull  blue  and  gold.  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Suttaby  & Co.  All  the  sonnets  are  included.  Messrs. 
Nelson  issue  a new  edition  of  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner,  with 
illustrations  by  the  late  David  Scott.  Much  better  in  several 
respects  than  a majority  of  the  reprints  and  new  editions  are  two 
volumes  of  old  legends  by  Mr.  James  Baldwin  (Sampson  Low), 
The  Story  of  Roland  and  The  Story  of  Siegfried.  The  pictures  are 
spirited,  if  perhaps  a little  ragged,  and  are  reproduced  from  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Birch.  Mr.  Baldwin  has,  to  use  his  own 
words,  modified,  recast,  and  remodelled  the  stories  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  modern  juvenile  reading,  and  though,  of  course,  much  of 
the  original  vigour  and  freshness  are  lost,  we  must  not  be  supposed 
to  mean  any  disparagement  of  a very  pleasant  and  suitable  pair  of 
boys’  books.  Miss  Rosalie  Kaufman’s  Young  Folks’  Plutarch 
(W.  H.  Allen)  is  similarly  weakened,  but  the  translation  is  on  the 
whole  very  fair,  and  runs  well.  Style  has  much  to  do  with  making 
a work  of  this  kind  interesting,  and  the  pictures  are  better  cut 
than  in  some  of  the  books  we  have  noticed. 

The  Shoes  of  Fortune  and  other  fairy  tales  by  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  (Hogg)  contains  a biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  a portrait  as  well  as  a number  of  pretty 
illustrations  by  Otto  Speckter.  Another  Andersen  reproduction  is 
The  Snow  Queen  (Wells  Gardner),  with  very  delicately  printed 
chromo-lithographs  by  T.  Pym.  This  is  a pretty  and  intelligible  book 
for  a child.  Almost  as  pretty,  but  without  the  colour,  are  Miss  Laura 
Troubridge’s  illustrations  to  Little  Thumb,  another  of  Andersen’s 
stories  (Mansell  & Co.)  They  show  what  modern  training  of  the 
South  Kensington  kind  may  do  for  the  cultivation  of  a refined,  if 
not  very  robust,  order  of  artistic  fancy.  The  brown  borders  greatly 
enhance  the  delicacy  of  the  drawings.  Krilof  and  his  Fables 
(Cassell)  is  a fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Ralston’s  delightful  translation. 
In  this  issue  nearly  all  the  Russian  author’s  fables  may  be  found. 
A memoir  is  prefixed.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  very  pretty 
and  appropriate ; but,  as  usual  with  English  woodcuts,  much  in- 
jured by  the  engraver.  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner  has  avoided  this 
source  of  disappointment  by  having  his  illustrations  oi  Sinti'am 
(Seeley)  reproduced  from  his  drawings  in  facsimile.  The  transla- 
tion is  wanting  in  the  picturesqueness  which  made  the  familiar 
rendering  published  long  ago  by  Lumley  so  delightful  to  English 
readers.  Although  George  Sand  must  always  lose  in  a translation 
quite  as  much  as  Lamotte  Fouqu4,  yet  every  child  of  taste  will 
be  glad  to  receive  two  stories  written  for  her  grandchildren.  The 
Wings  of  Courage  and  The  C.oud  Spinner  (Blackie).  Equally 
welcome,  and  at  a price  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  care 
to  read  them,  are  Corinne,  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  in  a new  transla- 
tion (F.  Warne),  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Tivice-Told  Tales 
and  Tanglewood  (same  publisher).  Another  volume  of  old 
stories  is  a selection  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  issued  under  the 
title  of  Far-Famed  Tales  (Hogg),  with  illustrations.  Prince 
Pertinax  (Field  & Tuer)  is  a fairy  story  of  the  old-fashioned 
orthodox  type,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  last  two  lines,  “ King 
Fax  advanced,  and  with  great  dignity  invited  the  king,  queen, 
princes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  to  a grand  banquet 
he  had  ordered  for  the  wedding  of  Prince  Pertinax  and  his  Blue 
Rose.”  The  story  was  written  twenty  years  ago  by  Mrs.  George 
Hooper  for  the  Monthly  Packet.  It  is  now  republished  with  illus- 
trations by  the  little  girl  to  whom  it  was  originally  told.  The 
“get-up”  of  the  book  is  admirable  in  every  way,  particularly  the 
binding,  which  is  a model  of  good  taste  and  good  workman- 
ship. The  same  publishers  issue  a funny  little  volume  of  Christ7uas 


Entertainments,  mainly  reprinted  from  a rare  chap-book  of 
1740,  and  carefully  edited.  The  original  has  been  thumbed 
and  worn  almost  out  of  existence,  and  commands  more  than  twice 
its  weight  in  gold.  It  contains  either  an  earlier  version  or  a 
parody  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  and  the  old-fashioned  cuts 
are  most  amusing.  Very  similar  are  some  reprints,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Griffith  & Farran,  of  the  children’s  books  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  published  at  the  “ original  juvenile  library, 
the  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard.”  We  have  among  them 
The  Butterfly’s  Ball,  The  Peacock  at  Home,  The  Elephant’s  Ball, 
and  The  Lion's  Masquerade.  Rude  and  even  grotesque  as  some 
of  the  pictures  are,  they  contrast  not  unfavourably  with  but 
too  many  of  the  illustrations  produced  in  these  artistic  days. 
The  stories  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  WiUiam 
Roscoe,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a life  of  Leo  X.  Of 
purely  nursery  literature  reissued  we  have  but  too  many  ex- 
amples. One  of  them  is  Three  Blind  Mice,  with  the  music, 
illustrated  by  C.  A.  Doyle  (Waterston).  Another  is  a collection 
of  old  rhymes,  under  the  title  of  The  Hey  Diddle  Diddle 
Picture  Book,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Caldecott  (Routledge).  We  are 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  praise  either  the  outline  or  coloured  pic- 
tures as  they  are  here  reproduced.  The  engravings  are  broken  and 
crumbling,  and  give  but  a poor  and  inadequate  idea  of  the  work 
of  a most  fastidious  artist.  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope  republishes,  under 
the  name  of  Evenings  Away  from  Home  (Hogg),  some  pleasant 
stories  supposed  to  be  told  by  schoolboys  in  their  own  language 
to  their  schoolfellows.  They  have  been  so  long  out  of  print  that 
they  are  practically  new,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  boys  of  to-day 
will  appreciate  them  as  highly  as  did  those  for  whom  they  were 
first  written.  The  illustrations  are  unworthy  of  the  letterpress.  In 
fact,  with  the  very  few  exceptions  noted  above,  there  is  something 
most  disheartening  in  the  general  level  of  book  illustration  ex- 
hibited by  the  volumes  we  have  noticed  so  far.  If  they  do  not 
improve  by  next  week  we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
efforts  made  since  1851,  the  establishment  of  schools  of  art,  the 
boasted  successes  of  South  Kensington,  and  the  innumerable 
galleries  opened,  have  left  us,  so  far  as  book  illustration  is  con- 
cerned, not  only  far  below  the  glorious  days  of  Bewick  and  his 
pupils,  but  even  below  the  comparatively  moderate  level  of  the 
years  when  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  condescended  to  make  drawings  for  Christmas  books,  and 
found  engravers  capable  of  cutting  them  on  wood. 

The  annuals  and  magazines  show  this  falling  off  even  more  than 
the  ordinary  books.  There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions,  but 
they  are  few,  and  only  go  to  prove  that  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
for  the  general  failure.  The  Quiver  (Cassell)  is  too  well  known  ta 
require  much  recommendation  to  the  large  public  for  whom  its 
publishers  cater  so  successfully.  The  pictures  have  all  the  same- 
fault — namely,  that  the  engraver  has  failed  to  interpret  the  work 
of  the  draughtsman.  Some  of  them,  nevertheless,  are  very  pretty,, 
though  wanting  in  faithful  and  careful  detail.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  artist  to  put  his  best  work  on  a block  when  he  knows  that  the 
engraver’s  tool  will  cut  away  anything  delicate.  The  Girl’s  Own 
Annual  (“  Leisure  Hour  ” Office)  is  a wonderful  mine  of  pleasant 
stories,  excellent  cooking  recipes,  and  useful  information  of  all 
kinds.  “ Robina  Crusoe  ” will  please  boys  and  girls  alike.  There 
are  numerous  cuts,  mostly  very  poorly  printed,  although  it  is 
evident  that  some  of  them  have  been  well  engraved.  The 
Boy’s  Own  Annual  is  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  and  has 
a frontispiece  in  colours,  representing  the  costumes  of  various 
Highland  clans,  which  will  be  enough  to  recommend  the  book 
in  many  quarters.  An  intelligent  boy  is  sure  to  enjoy  this 
portly  volume,  in  spite  of  its  small  type  in  three  columns,, 
which  will  make  arms  and  eyes  ache  alike.  There  is  much 
amusing  fiction,  and  all  kinds  of  information  about  the  things 
a boy  wants  to  know — such  as  games,  shipbuilding,  mechanical 
toys,  signal  fiags,  and  swing  guns,  among  other  topics.  Aunt 
Judy’s  Annual  Volume  (Bemrose)  lacks  what  has  so  long 
been  “the  brightest  jewel  in  its  crown,”  a story  by  Mrs- 
Ewing,  but  has  illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott  and  other 
favourite  artists.  Aunt  Judy  has  never  sought  popularity  by 
abating  the  least  her  high  ideal  of  juvenile  literature;  and  th© 
present  volume  is  not,  perhaps,  as  fascinating  as  some  of  its  pre- 
decessors, although  the  story  of  “ Bride  Picotee,”  by  the  author  of 
the  Atelier  du  Lys,  which  relates  to  lace-making  in  Flanders,  de- 
serves great  praise,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  any  one,  old 
or  young,  who  takes  it  up.  Every  Girl's  Annual  (Routledge)  is 
chiefly  illustrated  with  well-drawn  but  badly-printed  chromo- 
lithographs, There  are  numerous  stories,  and  some  excellent 
papers  on  useful  subjects — one  of  the  best  being  “ On  the  Art  of 
Writing,”  by  J.  F.  Mayo.  There  is  also  a charming  obituary 
notice  of  the  exemplary  life  of  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett,  by  her 
friend  Lady  Maude  Parry,  whose  delicate  and  appreciative  little 
memoir  deserved  something  better  than  is  given  by  way  of  a wood- 
cut  portrait.  Sunday  (Wells  Gardner)  is  deservedly  a favourite 
in  religious  families.  The  illustrations  are  better  than  in  some 
much  more  expensive  volumes.  Of  My  Sunday  Friend  (Mowbray) 
much  the  same  may  be  observed.  The  Child's  Companion  and. 
Juvenile  Instructor  accompanied  and  instructed  some  of  us  thirty 
years  ago  and  more,  and  we  may  hope  that  its  lessons  may  stiU 
be  useful. 

Are  birthday  books  annuals?  We  must  hope  that  they  are  not. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  look  forward  to  another  recrudescence — only 
word  of  four  syllables  will  do  justice  to  the  theme — of  such 
volumes  next  year.  We  must  call  them  “volumes,”  for  they  are 
not  books  or  works,  although  there  is  some  original  poetry  in 
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When  is  Your  Birthday  ? A Year  of  Good  Wishes,  by  Mr.  Edwin  J. 
Ellis  (Field  & Tuer).  Hia  sonnets,  twelve  in  number,  are  ac- 
companied by  drawings  by  the  poet,  which,  like  the  verses,  a 
little  more  polishing  would  have  made  very  good.  An  alteration 
in  the  way  of  the  tinted  printing  would  improve  these  pictures ; if 
the  white  circles  round  the  heads  were  brown,  and  the  outer 
borders  sepia  instead  of  green,  the  effect  would  be  much  enhanced. 
The  printing  is  tasteful.  The  binding  is  copied  from  the  book 
held  by  one  of  the  principal  personages  in  Van  Eyck's  famous 
picture  at  Ghent,  and  is  very  pleasing  with  its  hanging  veil  of 
soft  leather.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  admirers  of  Mr.  Slatthew 
Arnold  will  not  be  able  to  value  I'he  Matthew  Arnold  Birthday 
Book  (Smith  & Elder).  Of  all  poets,  he  least  bears  the  rough 
treatment  of  being  quoted  in  sentences  without  the  context.  Only 
as  a tribute  of  family  affection  is  such  a compilation  excusable. 
The  Lowell  Birthday  Book  (Chatto  & Windus),  though  with 
smaller  pretensions,  is  more  interesting,  as  the  quotations  are  long 
enough  not  to  make  nonsense.  By  the  way,  has  any  one  tried 
the  game  of  cross-readings  in  birthday  books  ? A page  or  two  of 
the  “ Matthew  Arnold  ” volume  read  straight  down  is  irresistibly 
comic.  The  last  we  have  received  of  these  strange  modern 
aberrations  of  literature  is  entitled  The  Starry  Heavens  (Chatto  & 
Windus),  and  contains  a series  of  birthday  quotations  from  various 
poets  relating  to  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  comets,  and  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  may  please  those  who,  as  the 
compiler  suggests,  having  registered  their  names  at  a time  when 
some  famous  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  in  after  years  would  again 
and  again  walk  at  night  beneath  the  starry  firmament,  and 
Fly  their  fancies  in  the  open  air  and  keep  their  birthday. 

Messrs.  Kent  & Oo.  send  a Shakespeare  Diary  and  Almanack.  The 
quotations  are  cleverly  chosen. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

For  the  moment  the  stalwart  figure  of  Luther  (i)  throws  con- 
temporary men  and  things  into  the  shade  in  Germany,  and 
the  nation  is  encouraged  and  invigorated  by  being  led  back  to 
■survey  the  most  heroic  episode  in  her  history.  Among  the  crowd 
of  memorial  addresses  and  brochures  well  adapted  to  their  imme- 
diate object,  but  not  aspiring  to  last  beyond  the  incident  which 
has  given  them  birth,  it  is  a satisfaction  to  encounter  one  produc- 
tion of  genuine  literary  workmanship,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
•entirely  a novelty.  Gustav  Freytag  deserves  credit  for  having 
discerned  exactly  what  the  occasion  required,  and  no  less  for  the 
ready  tact  with  which  he  has  adapted  old  material  to  new  exigencies. 
By  skilful  re-arrangement  and  Seasonable  enlargement,  he  has 
■constructed  from  his  “ Pictures  of  the  German  Past  ” an  admirable 
monograph  of  Luther,  in  its  grace  and  ease  of  treatment  the  reverse 
of  the  ■ conscientious  but  formidable  thoroughness  with  which 
biography  is  generally  written  in  Germany.  The  occasion  is  not 
■one  on  which  it  would  be  seemly  to  dwell  upon  the  harsher  traits 
of  the  Reformer’s  character ; they  are  not  ignored,  but  neither  are 
they  obtruded  ; the  great  champion’s  face  is  painted  truly  with  its 
seams  and  gashes ; but  these  are  scarcely  observed  in  the  genial 
atmosphere  diffused  over  the  picture,  proper  to  an  occasion  of 
national  rejoicing.  In  fact,  geniality  was  so  much  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  Luther,  that  no  picture  which  lays  principal  stress 
npon  it  can  greatly  mislead.  It  was  the  quality  which  he  always 
displayed  when  the  world  would  let  him ; the  pugnacity  which 
gave  the  world  so  much  more  to  talk  about  needed  to  be  evoked 
by  collision  with  antagonists.  Herr  Freytag  has  not  endeavoured 
to  make  an  idol  of  the  Reformer ; hut  in  selecting  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative type  of  the  German,  the  man  in  whom  the  characteristic 
traits  of  his  countrymen  are  summed  up  and  personified,  as  France 
is  personified  in  Voltaire  or  Thiers,  has  virtually  admitted  the 
existence  of  much  that  foreigners,  unless  when  like  the 
English  or  the  Americans  they  are  mainly  of  Teutonic 
■extraction,  may  not  find  altogether  palatable.  If,  however,  the 
nature  of  Luther  as  a whole  is  best  apprehended  by  men  of 
German  stock,  the  picturesque  incidents  of  his  career  are  equally 
striking  and  intelligible  everywhere,  and  these  Herr  Freytag  has 
turned  to  admirable  use.  Luther  burning  the  Pope’s  bull,  Luther 
nailing  his  theses  to  the  gate,  Luther  standing  immovable  before 
Emperor  and  Legate  because  “he  could  no  other,”  will  for  ever 
rivet  the  gaze  of  all  beholders  of  the  great  picture  gallery  of  the 
world.  Less  recognized,  but  not  less  attractive,  is  the  simple 
heartiness  and  manly  tenderness  of  Luther’s  domestic  life,  to 
which  Freytag  has  also  done  ample  justice.  He  has  shown  good 
taste  in  allowing  the  incidents  of  Luther’s  history  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  related  in  the  artless  language  of  his  contemporaries,  such 
as  Myconius,  Blaurer,  and  the  merchants  who  encountered 
“ Junker  Georg  ” at  the  hostel,  a narrative  almost  Scriptural.  If 
he  is  open  to  criticism  anywhere,  it  is  in  his  inadequate  compre- 
hension of  the  Renaissance,  especially  in  its  theological  aspects. 
Revived  Paganism  certainly  overlaid  mediaeval  Christianity  in  a 
very  odd  fashion,  but  the  age  was  hardly  sensible  of  the  in- 
■congruity. 

“ Martin  Luther  in  Word  and  Image  ” (2)  is  a Festschrift  of  a 
different  class  to  Freytags,  but  equally  good  in  its  way.  The  text 

(i)  Doktor  Luther : eine  Schilderung.  Von  Gustav  Freytag.  Leipzig: 
Hirzel.  London : Williams  & Norgate. 

(2)  Dr.  Martin  Luther  in  Wort  und  Bild.  Festschrift,  niit  acht 
Stahlstichen  von  Professor  C.  A.  Sch'werdgeburth.  Herausgegeben  von 
C.  Eve’S.  Leipzig  : Uhlig.  London : Kolckmann. 


is  an  impartial  and  well-written  biography  of  the  Reformer,  so 
arranged  as  to  accompany  and  illustrate  a series  of  eight  fine  steel 
engravings  after  designs  by  Professor  Schwerdgeburth  of  Weimar, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  Luther’s  life.  It  is  in  every 
respect  a creditable  volume,  and  a typo  of  the  anniversary 
memorial  suitable  for  the  drawing-room. 

A volume  on  the  Jews  of  Austria  (3),  by  Dr.  Gerson  Wolf,  is 
added  to  the  valuable  collection  of  special  treatises  on  the  various 
races  constituting  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  is  not  equal  to  its 
companion  volumes;  the  past  history  of  the  Jews  is  treated  with 
disproportionate  fulness,  and  the  particulars  of  the  actual  Jewish 
community  are  disappointingly  meagre.  It  was  probably  a mis- 
take to  entrust  the  work  to  a Jew,  who  can  hardly  write  at  all 
upon  many  points  without  giving  offence  to  his  co-religionists.  If 
this  is  not  the  reason,  it  can  only  he  said  that  Dr.  Wolf  has  a 
very  inadequate  conception  of  the  legitimate  scope  of  his  labours 
and  researches.  His  deficiencies  are  not  supplied  by  the  sound, 
but  commonplace,  observations  on  the  Jewish  question  contributed 
as  an  appendix  by  Dr.  W.  Goldmann. 

The  correspondence  of  an  English  lady  (4),  probably  apocry- 
phal, with  a person  named  Caspi  on  the  subject  of  Judaism,  is 
chiefiy  interesting  as  an  expression  of  Jewish  opinion  on  the  proper 
attitude  of  enlightened  Jews  to  the  services  of  the  synagogue  and 
Mosaic  rites  and  customs  in  general.  It  is  admitted  that  these 
are  burdensome,  and  incapable  of  being  maintained  in  perpetuity ; 
but  it  is  contended  that  they  ought  not  to  be  wholly  disused  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  community.  The  frequent 
references  to  Daniel  Deronda  show  that  this  work  has  by  no 
means  failed  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  Jewish  public. 

It  is  easy  to  be  in  opposition.  Modern  institutions,  being 
human,  must  necessarily  have  their  weak  sides,  and  afford  fine 
opportunities  for  attack  to  a clever  writer  who  is  not  particular 
what  he  says.  Herr  Nordau  (5)  goes  the  whole  round  of  human 
beliefs  and  social  arrangements  from  the  Deity  to  the  penny  papers, 
and  finds  great  fault  with  them  all.  All  his  onslaught  is  pure 
dogmatism  ; there  is  hardly  any  pretence  of  an  argument,  only  the 
convenient  assumption  that  those  who  differ  from  the  writer  must 
be  idiots  upon  whom  argument  would  be  thrown  away.  Nor  is 
there  any  iiiut  of  a remedy  for  the  numerous  undoubted  evils 
against  which  the  writer  inveighs,  except  some  vague  talk  of 
human  solidarity,  which  can  hardly  be  promoted  by  setting  class 
against  class;  and  a suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
property,  which  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  when  we 
know  what  disposition  the  author  has  made  of  his  copyright. 
Slashing  attacks  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  find  readers,  and  the 
book  is  sufficiently  well  written  to  produce  a sensation,  even 
should  it  fail  to  produce  the  effect  anticipated  by  the  author  of 
causing  the  reader  “ to  turn  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  smite 
his  hands  together  over  his  head.”  The  most  curious  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  is  itself  as  great  a “ lie  ” as  any  that  it  denounces. 
Though  really  addressed  to  the  prejudice  and  cupidity  of  the 
masses,  it  affects  to  reproduce  the  views  of  men  “ standing  on  the 
summit  of  culture,”  where  the  author  himself  does  not  stand,  and 
who,  as  he  well  knows,  are  in  Germany  at  least  for  the  most  part 
Constitutional  Monarchists,  possessors  and  defenders  of  property, 
and  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  mistake  a Protestant  clergy- 
man for  “ a Red  Indian  medicine  man.” 

Professor  Sachau’s  explorations  in  Northern  Syria  (6)  have  been 
made  with  the  support  of  the  German  Government.  In  his  anxiety 
to  show  that  this  countenance  has  been  justified,  he  may  have  been 
betrayed  into  unduly  increasing  the  compass  of  his  book,  not  a 
little  of  which  is  either  trivial  or  prolix.  It  is  nevertheless  evident 
that  the  Professor  has  gone  over  his  ground  v%ry  thoroughly ; and, 
if  he  has  made  no  archaeological  discoveries  of  importance,  has 
managed  to  convey  a vivid  picture  both  of  the  ancient  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  indeed  a land  of  vestiges 
of  the  past,  where  Sultan  Mahmoud’s  owls  would  have  been  at  no 
loss  for  a dowry  of  ruined  cities.  The  most  remarkable  remains 
described  are  those  of  Apamea,  which  remain  almost  as  they  were 
when  the  city  was  abandoned  after  its  destruction  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  seventh  century.  Unfortunately  nothing  is  left 
standing,  except  a gate  and  a portion  of  the  wall.  The  rest  is  a 
heap  of  broken  columns  and  shattered  fragments  of  stone  and  tile. 
Elkefr,  anciently  Elbara,  is  less  interesting,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
merely  a relic  of  Byzantine  times,  “ grey  rock  upon  grey  rock, 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned  only  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.” 
Serdjille  and  Ruweha  are  ruined  towns  of  the  same  period,  and  in 
the  same  marvellous  state  of  preservation.  The  former  has  two- 
storied  houses,  better  than  have  been  built  in  Syria  for  a thousand 
years ; the  latter  has  a fine  basilica.  Inscriptions,  unfortunately, 
are  very  infrequent.  Mesopotamia  seems  to  have  yielded  little  of 
archaeological  interest ; the  most  important  point  is  Dr.  Sachau’s 
identification  of  Tel  Men  with  Tigranocerta,  which,  however, 
remains  to  be  confirmed  by  excavations,  for  no  vestige  remains 
above  ground.  Many  other  sites  would  repay  excavation,  especi- 
ally Palmyra,  where  the  traveller  comments  upon  the  total  disap- 


(3)  Die  Juden.  Von  Dr.  Gerson  Wolf.  Mit  einer  Schlussbetrachtung 
von”  Dr.  Wilhelm  Goldmann.  Wien  und  Teschen : Prochasker.  London  : 
Williams  & Norgate. 

(4)  Brief wechsel  einer  englischen  Dame  iiber  Judenthum  und  Semitismus. 
Stuttgart:  Levy  & Muller.  London:  Nutt. 

(5)  Die  conventionellen  Lugen  der  KuUurmenschheit.  Von  Max  Nordau. 
Leipzig  : Schlicke.  London  : Kolckmann. 

(6)  Beise  in  Syrien  und  Mesopotamien.  Von  Dr.  Eduard  Sachau. 
Leipzig  : Brockhaus.  London : Kolckmann, 
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pearance  of  all  private  dwellings.  His  account  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  is  not  encouraging,  except  as  regards 
Aleppo,  which  is  very  flourishing,  and  has  far  outstripped 
Damascus. 

We  are  indebted  to  another  German  Professor  for  an  excellent 
hook  of  travel,  treating  of  a region  of  Africa  which  has  of  late  years 
heen  comparatively  neglected  (7).  The  inland  district  between  the 
Gambia  and  the  Niger  possesses  especial  interest  as  the  abode  of  the 
Mandingoes,  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the  negro  peoples,  and  of 
the  red-skinned  Foulas,  a connecting  link  apparently  between  the 
negro  and  the  Nubian,  a nation  capable  of  playing  in  Northern 
Africa  the  part  of  the  Hovas  in  Madagascar,  could  it  but  be  let 
alone  by  the  white  man.  France,  however,  already  mistress  of 
the  Senegal,  has  her  eye  on  these  fertile  and  populous  regions, 
and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  if,  instead  of  fritter- 
ing away  her  strength  in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar,  at  the  risk  of 
misunderstandings  with  other  European  Powers,  she  would 
systematically  undertake  the  conquest  of  Central  Africa,  where  no 
one  could  or  would  interfere  with  her,  she  might  found  a great 
colonial  empire  of  the  only  class  that  the  stay-at-home  habits  of 
her  people  allow.  A railway  across  the  Sahara,  from  Algeria  to 
Timbuctoo,  is  already  planned ; and,  although  a gigantic  scheme, 
belongs,  like  the  Trans-Australian  railway,  to  the  category  of  pos- 
sibilities, not  to  that  of  merely  visionary  projects  like  the  flooding 
of  the  Sahara.  Other  railways,  to  bring  Senegambia  and  Tim- 
buctoo into  connexion  with  the  Niger,  have  also  been  planned, 
and,  in  Professor  Doelter's  opinion,  are  perfectly  practicable  if 
seriously  taken  up.  If  French  influence  does  not  make  itself 
paramount,  the  most  probable  alternative  is  a great  Mohammedan 
empire.  “ The  Mussulman  creed,”  remarks  Colonel  Durand,  “ has 
a direct  tendency  to  mould  the  mind  to  the  idea  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  power.”  Mohammedanism  continues  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress among  the  natives,  and  exercises  an  elevating  influence  upon 
them  which  Christianity  has  hitherto  failed  to  produce.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traveller,  the  Portuguese  settlements  upon  this 
coast  are  more  flourishing  and  better  administered  than  is  usually 
supposed.  From  the  absence  of  pride  of  race,  the  Portuguese 
get  on  better  than  any  other  Europeans  with  the  aborigines ; and 
many  of  their  officers,  especially  in  the  engineering  department, 
are  enlightened  and  cultivated  men.  It  is  in  such  glimpses  of  the 
social  condition  and  probable  destiny  of  the  country  that  the 
interest  of  Professor  Doelter’s  work  chiefly  consists ; he  also  gives 
valuable  particulars  of  native  arts  and  industries,  illustrated  by 
admirable  woodcuts.  He  met  with  no  remarkable  adventures, 
nor  had  he  the  opportunity  of  making  any  important  geographical 
discoveries.  After  a residence  of  some  duration  on  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  which  he  describes  minutely  and  well,  he  visited 
the  Bissagos  archipelago ; and  his  explorations  on  the  mainland 
were  confined  to  a narrow  tract  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  the  Mandingo  country  and  Futah  Djallon. 

The  Continent  seems  to  be  at  length  awaking  to  a perception 
of  two  facts — that  the  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  not  summed  up  in  the  names  of  Scott  and  Byron,  and  that  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  was  in  England  an  era  of  poetical 
glory  and  greatness  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
similar  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  seems  likely  that 
Shelley  (8)  may  take  his  place  abroad  as  the  third  great  repre- 
sentative of  English  song  after  the  two  we  have  cited.  With  all 
his  irniversal  humanity,  Wordsworth  is  too  local  in  theme  and 
colouring ; and,  exquisite  as  is  the  quality  of  Coleridge  and  Keats, 
the  quantity  is  hardly  enough.  Shelley,  like  Byron  and  Scott, 
has  produced  a miniature  literature  from  his  own  brain,  and 
created  a second  by  the  host  of  commentators  and  biographers 
whom  he  has  called  into  existence;  while  his  influence,  more 
than  Scott’s  or  Byron’s,  more  even  than  Wordsworth’s,  is  felt  in 
the  political  and  social  movements  of  our  time.  The  difficulty  of 
interpreting  him  to  the  Continent  is  of  course  very  great,  although 
Di  Lustro’s  beautiful  Italian  translation  of  the  lyrical  poems 
proves  that  it  is  not  insuperable.  Meanwhile  no  better  way  of 
recommending  the  poet  can  be  found  than  by  inspiring  an  interest 
in  the  man.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Druskowitz’s  biography, 
and  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  mission  with  ability  and  good 
taste.  His  work  contains  nothing  that  will  strike  an  English 
reader  as  original,  but  should  have  the  charm  of  a romance  for 
the  public  to  which  it  is  addressed.  It  is  a careful  and  accurate 
digest  of  all  available  information,  most  properly  based  upon  the 
poet’s  own  letters  as  far  as  possible,  but  incorporating  all  authentic 
facts  of  importance  to  be  derived  from  his  biographers,  and  dis- 
playing much  discrimination  in  its  estimate  of  the  latter’s  claims 
to  attention.  The  narrative  is  clear  and  well-proportioned,  and 
the  tone,  though  warmly  sympathetic,  is  quite  free  from  exaggerated 
hero-worship.  In  his  critical  judgments  the  writer  generally 
agrees  with  Dr.  Todhunter,  of  whose  work  he  speaks  with  de- 
served praise.  We  have  noticed  only  one  instance  of  defective 
information — the  author’s  apparent  unacquaintance  with  the  re- 
markable article  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  last  autumn, 
and  two  slight  errors.  Keats  did  not  die  on  December  27,  1 820, 
but  on  February  24,  1821,  and  the  English  translation 
of  Una  Favola — as  Dr.  Druskowitz  might  have  learned  from  Mr. 
Forman — was  not  made  by  Shelley  himself,  but  by  the  first  editor 
of  the  original. 

(7)  Ueber  die  Cap  Verden  nach  dem  ’Rio  Grande  und  Futah-Djallon  : 
Reiseshizzen  am  Nord-West-Afriea.  Von  Dr.  C.  Doelter.  Leipzig: 
Frohberg.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

(8)  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Von  H.  Druskowitz.  Berlin:  Oppenheim. 
London  : Williams  & Norgate. 


Professor  Buchheim’s  edition  of  Goethe’s  Iphigmia  in  Tauris  (9) 
for  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  is,  like  all  his  editions  of  German 
classics,  a model  of  what  such  a performance  should  be.  The  notes 
are  brief  and  yet  copious,  explaining  philological  difficulties  and  those 
arising  from  Goethe’s  wealth  of  classical  allusion.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent preface,  contrasting  the  German  with  the  Greek  play,  and 
awarding  a deserved  preference  to  the  former.  It  is  to  beregretted 
that  the  Universities  do  not  select  noble  literature  like  Iphigenie 
for  their  examinations,  instead  of  inferior  work  such  as  Zopf  und 
Schwert. 

“ The  Counts  of  Altenschwerdt  (10),  by  August  Niemann,  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  fiction,  less  fashionable  now 
than  formerly,  which  treats  of  the  romance  of  real  life.  The  per- 
sonages are  aristocratic,  with  language,  sentiments,  and  incidents 
to  match.  The  impression  produced  is  not  precisely  one  of  reality, 
but  the  story  is  throughout  interesting  and  animated,  and  its  more 
exciting  passages,  especially  the  tragic  scenes  between  Oscar  von 
Waldeghen  and  the  Countess  Sibylla  in  the  third  volume,  are 
worked  up  with  very  considerable  power.  Oscar  certainly  takes 
too  much  killing,  and  the  story  is  decidedly  too  long,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  novel  of  incident.  It  is 
the  first  of  a new  collection,  the  Gremhoten-Snmmlung. 

“Beata  and  Halszka,”  by  J.  Caro  (ii),  is  a story  of  feudal 
Poland,  turning  chiefly  on  murder  and  abduction,  which  might 
pass  very  well  for  a romance,  but,  from  the  enthe  absence  of 
dialogue,  seems  to  be  a simple  matter-of-fact  history.  Whether  it 
was  intrinsically  worth  reviving  in  any  more  ambitious  shape  than 
that  of  a magazine  article  may  be  doubted,  but  it  is  well  told  in  a 
clear  and  efi'ective  style.  The  poems  of  Carl  Caro  (12)  are  usually 
of  a subjective  or  sentimental  character,  and  these  are  the  best. 
They  are  good  in  point  of  language  and  versification,  and  this  is 
nearly  all  that  can  be  said  of  them. 

The  celebrity  of  Brockhaus’s  Cmversations-Le.xicon  (13)  is  world- 
wide, and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  thirteenth  edition 
is  kept  up  to  the  mark  offers  the  best  assurance  that  it  will  con- 
tinue so.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  two  articles  in  the 
recently-published  sixth  volume — Electricity  and  Fish — one  treat- 
ing of  the  branch  of  science  in  which  discovery  has  of  late  been 
most  active ; the  other  of  one  in  which  the  whole  civilized  world 
has  been  stirred  up  to  take  an  interest,  to  see  with  what  admirable 
judgment  and  extensive  research  knowledge  has  been  kept  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  day.  The  scientific  and  practical  articles  are 
in  general  the  fullest,  but  biography  is  by  no  nieans  neglected. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  (14)  celebrates  the  event  of  the  day  by 
a poem  in  honour  of  Luther,  an  essay  upon  his  genius  and  his 
work,  and  an  account  of  the  literature  of  the  commemoration.  The 
verses,  by  C.  F.  Meyer,  though  not  very  poetical,  have  the  hearty 
popular  tone  required  by  the  occasion  ; the  essay,  by  Professor 
Holtzmann,  is  a thoughtful  composition,  rendering  full  justice  to 
Luther’s  moral  greatness  and  royalty  of  nature,  but  not  losing  itself 
in  vague  panegyric.  The  rupture  of  the  national  unity  through  the 
Reformation  is  evidently  a subject  of  deep  regret  to  the  patriotic 
writer,  and  he  does  not  consider  how  nearly  it  might  have  been  re- 
paired if  Luther’s  spirit  had  animated  the  Protestants  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  sketch  of  the  commemorative 
Luther  literature  is  very  interesting,  especially  for  its  exposure  of 
the  shameless  falsehoods  and  cunning  misrepresentations  circulated 
by  the  less  reputable  part  of  the  German  Catholic  press.  Dr. 
Geffcken’s  valuable  memoir  of  Baron  Nothomb,  the  Belgian  states- 
man, is  concluded.  It  appears  that  Nothomb  was  the  original 
deviser  of  the  compact  by  which  France  and  Prussia  mutually 
bound  themselves  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality  in  the  war  of 
1870.  Wilhelmine  von  Hillem’s  pathetic  “ Friedhofsblume  ” is 
concluded;  and  the  first  moiety  is  published  of  a lively  and 
animated  fiction,  Ossip  Schubin’s  “ Story  of  a Genius.” 

The  most  remarkable  contribution  to  Auf  der  Hohe  (15)  is  the 
beginning  of  Fritz  Lemmermeyer’s  romance  of  medimval  life, 
“ The  Alchymist.”  It  is  a powerful  story,  and  not  unlike  Mr. 
Reade’s  Cloister  and  the  Dearth,  the  action  being  laid  nearly  at 
the  same  period.  It  is,  however,  too  overloaded  with  horrors  of 
all  sorts  to  be  pleasant  reading.  M.  Sienkiewicz’s  “ Little 
Michael,”  the  story  of  the  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  a poor 
Polish  boy  who  cannot  acquire  a good  Russian  accent,  is  also  too 
painful  for  legitimate  art.  M.  Reinach  celebrates  Gambetta  as  the 
first  Positivist  who  has  made  himself  a practical  force  in  politics  ; 
and  Senor  Vicente  de  Arana  gratifies  and  surprises  us  by  his 
warm  appreciation  of  Tennyson.  In  a letter  on  the  Danish  stage, 
Friiulein  Rosenfeldt  communicates  the  interesting  information  that 
Shakspeare  is  the  only  dramatist  at  present  widely  popular  either 
with  actors  or  the  public. 

(9)  Clarendon  Press  Series — German  Classics.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes,  by  A.  T.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.  Vol.  V.  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  : a 
Drama,  By  Goethe.  Oxford : Clarendon  Press. 

(10)  Die  Grafen  von  Altenschwerdt.  Von  August  Niemann.  3 Bde. 
Leipzig  : Grunow.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

(11)  J.  Caro — Reata  und  Halszka : eine  polnisch-russische  Geschichteaus 
dem  seehzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Breslau  : Trewendt.  Loudon  : Nutt. 

(12)  Gedichte.  Von  Carl  Caro.  Breslau ; Trewendt.  London : Nutt. 

(13)  Brockhaus  Conversations- Lexikon.  Dreizehnte  vollstandig  umgoar- 
beitete  Auflage.  Bd.  6.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Kolckmaim. 

(14!  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  10,  Hft.  2.  Berlin : Paetel.  London  : TrUbner  & Co. 

(15)  Auf  der  Hohe  : internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Bacher-Masoch.  Bd.  9,  Hft.  25.  Leipzig  : Licht  & Meyer.  London  ; 
Nutt. 
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The  Russian  Revieiv  (i6)  has  an  article  on  the  production  of 
gold  in  Russia,  which  would  appear  to  be  on  the  decline.  There 
are  also  interesting  papers  on  variable  stars,  on  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Lithuania,  and  on  vestiges  of  the  myth  of  Prometheus  in 
the  Caucasus,  wliere  it  assumes  a form  closely  akin  to  the  Persian 
legends  of  Zohak. 

(i6)  Russisi'/ie  JicBue  : Mnnatsschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Heraus- 
gegebon  von  Carl  Kbttger.  Jahrg.  12,  lift.  8,  9.  St.  Petersburg  : Rbttger. 
London  : TrUbner  & Co. 


XOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Cmnmuni- 
cations ; and  to  this  rule  %oe  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  oi  </te  Q^'ce,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  A Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,4G4,  NOVEMBER  17,  18S3  : 

Lord  Northbrook  and  the  Ilbert  Bill. 

Germany  and  Spain.  Nostrums  for  the  Poor. 

Prussian  Parties.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Guildhall.  Ireland.  The  Luther  Festival. 
The  Causes  of  Shipwrecks.  Speeches  of  the  "Week. 


My  Grandfather’s  Pocket-Book. 

Public  Works  in  India.  Buda-Pest.  Songs  and  War  Songs. 

Jews  at  Jobar.  Cromwell  edite  i by  Johnson.  An  Annamese  Decalogue. 
The  Influence  upon  Russia  of  American  Competition. 


Military  Law.  Norfolk  Broads  and  Rivers. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  The  Right  Sort.  ■ Seamen. 

Down  South.  An  Italian  Novel.  Christmas  Books  I.  Reprints  aud  Annuals. 
German  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,463,  NOVEMBER  10,  188-3  : 

The  Ilbert  Bill— A Reasonable  Utopia  The  Transvaal  Delegation— Ireland — The 
Ninth  of  November — The  Position  of  France — The  Board  of  Works  aud  the 
Treasury — Egyptian  Facts  and  Fancies. 

Shakspearian  Fauna — Alexandre  Dumas — Mystery-Mongering — Sir  John  FalstafE — 
The  German  Pastor's  Son— OdetdeColigny,  Cardinal  ChatiUon— The  .Collapse  in 
the  Cotton  Speculation- Concerts. 

Seventeenth-Century  Studies— A Woman's  Reason— Sir  William  Palmer  on  the 
Tractarian  Movement— The  Myth  of  KirkS — The  Ciuise  of  the  Ah)V— Scientific 
Diet— Illustrated  Books— Dr.  Edith  Romney— Minor  Notices. 


London  : Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLTiEGR,  LIVERPOOL.— Applications  are 

^ invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATIIKMATICS.  Stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be  £Z7r> 
per  annum,  together  with  Two-thirda  of  tlie  Feea  of  Students,  the  total  stii)€nfl  being 
guaranteed  not  to  fall  short  of  X400.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to  commence  his  duties  oq 
.January  7,  1884.— Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  IlEOlSTitAU,  on  or 
before  December  1. 


GOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD.— SCHOLARSniP.S  for 

WOMEN.-The  COUNCIL  offer  the  following  ENTRANCE  SCnOLARSIIIPS  for 
Competition;  (1)  One  Clothworker’s  Scholarnhip  of  £.V>  a year,  tenable  at  the  Hall  for  three 
years,  to  be  awarded  on  the  Cambridge  Senior  I.ocal  Examination  in  December  next ; ('D  One 
Scholarship  of  £30  a year,  tenable  at  the  Hall  for  two  years,  to  be  awarded  on  an  Examination 
licUi  at  the  Hall  on  Saturday,  December  8.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  M.  SuAW  Lefbvuk. 


piNEWOOD,  Farnborougb,  Hants.— HIGH-CLASS  PRE- 

PARATORY  SCHOOL  for  Eton  and  the  other  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Mr.  F.  FABIAN  BRACKENBURY,  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Ih,  in  December  next, 
REMOVING-  his  SCHOOL,  in  conse^eiice  of  the  increasing  number  of  Boys,  from  Ueathfield 
Erieigh.near  Reading,  to  Pinewood. 

The  ages  of  the  boys  range  from  Seven  to  Fourteen. 

The  premises  of  Pinewood,  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  Famborough  Station  on  the 
» London  and  South-Western  Railway,  extend  over  10  acres,  He  on  a deep  bed  of  gravel  and 
sand,  and  are  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  pines,  so  well  known  for  their  health- 
giving  properties. 

Pinewood  w a substantially-built,  modern  country  house,  with  large,  lofty  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors, and  has  now  been  specially  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  young  boys.  A 
prominent  feature  is  the  library  (35  ft.  by  28  ft.  and  15  ft.  high),  an  attractive  and  comfortable 
room,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  boys.  . . 

The  playing  grounds,  5 acres  in  extent,  have  been  so  laid  out  as  to  contain  within  a belt  of 
pine  trees  a picturesque  field,  levelled  expressly  for  cricket,  football,  and  lawn  tennis. 

Mrs.  Fabian  BuACKRNBURY(adaughteroftheRev.JobnlJawtrey)takesBpecialandper- 
sonal  care  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  boys. 

The  same  general  arrangements  of  the  School  as  have  been  carried  out  at  Heathneld  will  be 
continued  at'Pinewood.  , ^ , 

The  number  of  Boys  is  limited  to  35,  as  it  is  the  great  object  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brackenbury  to 
maintain  a personal  influence  throughout  the  School,  and  to  combine  sound  individual 
teaching  with  tlie  pliysical  and  moral  training  of  each,  boy. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  on  January  22, 1884. 

The  house  and  grounds  can  be  seen  at  any  time  on  application  to  F.  Fabian  Brackenbury, 
Esq.,  at  Heatlifield,  from  whom  all  further  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

''PHE  REV.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c.,  at  Findon  Rectory, 
Worthing. 


XTALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 

-*-L  near  London.- HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A,  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh) 

f repare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  II.  St.  Clair 
'EILDEN,  Esq.,  HttUiford,  Middlesex.  HALF-TERM,  November  5 to  December  18. 


A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

• BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthj' situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. —Apply  to  A.  M.  Heathcotb,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

TAELIOACY.— There  are  Vacancies  in  a Country  House  for 

TWO  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  needing  especial  care,  and  over  Fourteen.  Resources  for 
after-life  encouraged.  Music,  Drawing,  Natural  Science.  Riding,  Carpentry,  &c.,  in  addition 
to  thorough  grounding Address,  M.A,  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 


INJEW  ZEALAND.— a HEAD-MASTER  is  required  for  the 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  Salary  £800.  £150  (if  marriedk  and 

£100  (if  unmarried),  allowed  for  expenses  of  passage  to  the  Colony.  Candidates,  to  be  eligible, 
must  have  had  experience  in  Teaching  in  a Public  School,  and  have  graduated  in  either 
Classical  or  Mathematical  Honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  previous  advertisements  the 
qualification  was  limited  to  Classical  Honours  : the  time  for  receiving  applications  is  there- 
fore extended  to  November  26 Application  Forms,  and  further  parti«;ulars,  can  be  obtained 

of  W.  Kennaway,  New  Zealand  Government  Offices,  7 Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 

November  1,  1883. 


■RESIDENT  PATIENT.— A PHYSICIAN  (married),  living  in 

^ a beautiful  part  of  the  South- W est  of  England,  receives  a PATIENT,  mentally  afflicted, 
into  his  house.  Quiet  country  district,  offering  every  advantage  for  the  successful  treatment 
of  mental  cases.  Highest  references— Address,  X.,  care  of  J.  B.  Ottley,  Esq.,  3 Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  London. 


■jV/TESSRS.  SYDNEY  F.  WALKER  & OLIVER,  Electrical 

Engineers  and  Contractors,  Nottingham  and  Cardiff,  have  Vacancies  for  TWO 
ARTICLED  PUPILS.  Premium  200  Guineas.— Reference,  Messrs.  Hallett  8l  Co.,  7 St. 
Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 


^0  CAPITALISTS  and  Others  requiring  safe  INVEST- 

MENT.-WANTED,  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  with  not  less  than  £5,000  each,  to  join 
others  contributing  similar  amounts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a thoroughly  sound 
undertaking.  There  is  no  possibility  of  risk,  and  the  minimum  profit  will  be  30  per  cent.  No 
financial  agents  employed  as  intermediaries.  Communication  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation  is  solicited.  Principals  or  their  Solicitors 
only  treated  with.—Further  particulars  on  application  to  Messrs.  CHAMPION,  Robinson, 
& Poo  LE,  Solicitors,  Moira  Chambers,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C. 


^LD  COINS  for  SALE. — Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Greek,  RomaD, 

Saxon,  English,  Scotch,  &c.  Lists  free.—J.  Verity.  Earlsheaton,  Dewsbury. 


DOULTON  & CO. 

s.E. 

MANDFACTUKERS  OF 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


<‘rriHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR^ 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  ” Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


TTNIVEHSITY  of  LONDON. — The  following  are  the  Dates 

^ at  which  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  for  the 
Year  1884  will  commence  ; 


Matriculation Monday,  January  14,andMonday,  June  10. 

Bachelor  of  Arts Intermediate,  Monday,  July  21. 

B.A.,  Monday,  October  27. 

Master  of  Arts Branch  I.,  Monday,  June  2;  Branch  II.,  Monday,  June  9: 

Branch  III.,  Monday.  June  16. 

Doctor  of  Literature luterniedhite,  Monday,  June  2. 

D.  Lit.,  Tuesday,  December  2. 

Scriptural  Examinations.  ..  Tuesday,  December  2. 

Bachelor  of  Science Intermediate,  Monday,  July  21. 

B.Sc.,  Monday,  October  2(J. 

Doctor  of  Science  Witiiin  the  lirst  Twenty-one  days  of  June. 

Bachelor  of  Laws January  7. 

Doctor  of  Laws Tuesday,  January  22. 

Bachelor  of  Medicine Preliminary  Scientific,  Monday,  July  21. 

Intermedinte,  Monday,  July  28. 

M.B.,  Monday,  November  3. 

Bachelor  of  Surgery Tuesday,  December  2. 

Master  in  Surgery Monday.  December  1. 

Doctor  of  Medicine Monday,  December  1. 

(oPatiicJ  Monday,  December  8. 

Bachelor  of  ifttsic Intermediate,  Monday,  December  8. 

B.Mus.,  Monday,  Docemlier  1.5. 

Doctor  of  Music Intermediate.  Monday,  Decembers. 

D.Mus.,  Monday,  December  15. 

Art,  of  Teaching  Tuesday,  March  4. 

The  Regulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations  and  Degrees  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  “ The  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.” 
November  14. 1883. ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


Leamington  college.— scholarship  exami- 

NATION  begins  Thursday,  December  20.— Apply  to  the  Principal. 


GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPElSr  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

mantelpieces,  fenders,  HEARTH  TILES,  &c. 

A special  Show  Room  recently  fitted  up  at  the  Works, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD), 
AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“ Strictly  pure.”_W.  W.  Stoddaet, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Aiui'yst,  Bristol. 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS, 

TMPERFECTEY  adapted  Spectacles  are  tke  cause  of  mosc 

eases  of  Blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE.  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician. 
lA  OLD  BOND  STREET  (late  39),  has  made  the  adaptationof  Spectacles  his  especial  and 
sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Testimouials  from  Earl  Lindeey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict 
F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &.c. 
Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free.  ° ’ 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


fPHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed  XSvOOO.OOO 

Capital  paid  up  £250,000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  . . £809.oo ) 

Other  1 unds £953, 0(K) 

Total  Invested  Funds  upwards  op  Two  Millions. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds £1,077,00^ 

Chief  Offices— I9  and  20  COIlNfllLL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Oppice_8  PALL  MALL.  LONDON.  S.W. 


■f^ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON-1  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN-3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (1882). 

FirePremiums  .'.'60, too 

Life  Premiums 181. .500 

Interest  121,800 

Accumulated  Funds £2,749,400 


q U N F I R E and  L I F E 0 P’  F I C E S. 

^ THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W.  — FIRE.  EstabllshedIflO.  Home  and 
Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates.  — LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  fur 
young  lives.  Large  bonuses.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


T.ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

7 ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  and  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W. 

Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a half. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,200,000. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,467,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Maiiaaer. 


pnCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Establishe  1 1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  an  I Lightning  effected  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD, 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 


Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON / WednesdlT?2'30  P M 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN lFTo"n^ia^  Znday. 


ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY 


...,f 


From  Grave.send, 
Thursday,  12.30  p.M. 
(.From  Brindisi,  Monday. 


GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  andl  ^ xtt  .i 
BOMBAY  !. / Every  Wednesday. 

London  Offices;  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and  25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OP  TABLE  WATERS.” 


“ Earl  SPENCER,  K.G.,  Pres.  International  Medical  Exhibi- 
tion, August  1881,  referred  to  Apollinaris  as  a typical  beverage, 
approved  by  tbe  faculty,” — Sanitary  Record,  March  1882. 


TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-f-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ; no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


COLLINSON  & LOCK’S 

MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK, 

FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF  CEILINGS  OR  WALLS. 

Original  Designs  and  Reproductions  of  Old  Work. 

MADE  IN  PORTABLE  PANELS  AND  EASILY  FIXED. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

109  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


GRANT’S 

MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

TONIC 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A fascinating  liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  j pleasant  with  aerated  waters. 

LIQUEURS. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the 
finest  old  Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 

TAINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  CARD  CASTLE. 

IT  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  of  facts  to  describe  the 
news  from  Nubia  which  has  arrived  in  England  during 
this  week  as  a mene  tehel  to  the  Government  scheme  of 
withdrawal.  The  expedition  which — to  the  number,  ac- 
cording to  different  reports,  of  six  thousand  or  of  ten 
thousand  Egyptian  troops — has  been  destroyed  in  Kordofan 
was  not  sent  out  at  English  suggestion ; that  is  gianted. 
The  half-dozen  brave  Englishmen  who  have  probably  fallen 
victims  did  not  receive  their  commission  with  any  sanction 
of  Lord  Duffehin’s  or  of  Sir  Edward  Malet’s.  That  is 
possible.  It  is  even  said  that  we  advised  Egypt  not  to 
undertake  the  expedition,  not  to  send  a small  force  of  con- 
scripts, with  no  European  backbone,  against  an  unknown 
number  of  valiant  fanatics.  To  some  people  this  remark- 
able “ advice”  on  the  part  of  a Power  which  had  just  con- 
quered Egypt  for  the  Egyptian  Government,  which  held 
country  and  Government  both  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand, 
seems  an  adequate  release  to  England  from  all  responsi- 
bility. To  others  it  may  seem  but  a part  of  the  puerile 
prudery  which  has  weakened  and  disturbed  the  whole 
action  of  the  present  Government  towards  Egypt  since 
the  collapse  of  Arabi.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  of 
a very  serious  disaster  can  hardly  now  be  doubted,  not- 
withstanding the  variation  of  the  reports  as  to  its  exact 
circumstances.  There  is  now,  for  the  moment,  at  least, 
no  question  of  restoring  Kordofan,  much  less  Darfur,  to 
Egyptian  management.  It  is  a question  of  maintaining 
possession  of  Khartoum,  and  with  it  of  the  whole  waterway 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  fact  that  a defeat — rendered  far 
from  improbable  by  the  material  that  Hicks  Pasha  had  to 
work  with  and  the  history  of  the  insurrection — was  certain 
to  have  this  result  might  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
make  intelligent  politicians  who  had  the  welfare  of  Egypt 
in  charge  provide  more  carefully  against  it.  For  the 
present,  and  until  the  accounts  of  the  battle  can  be  har- 
monized and  verified,  little  military  criticism  is  possible. 
The  Egyptian  army  had,  under  its  English  and  German 
officers,  fought  well  before ; but  the  accounts  of  the  fighting 
showed  that  even  then  the  absence  of  European  reserves 
might  at  any  moment  have  converted  resistance  into  hope- 
less defeat.  Nor  is  the  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha  the  only 
item  of  bad  news.  The  rebellion  of  the  Mahdi  had,  as  was 
natural,  even  before  this  excited  all  the  tribes  throughout 
Nubia  and  the  Soudan,  and  a minor  disaster  had  been 
already  reported.  At  Tokka,  a place  somewhat  to  the 
South  of  Souakim,  these  insurgents  came  in  contact  with 
a not  inconsiderable  force  of  the  new  Egyptian  army.  It 
is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  the  force  was  new — 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  has  been  raised  since  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  demoralized  by 
the  action  at  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  longs  to  have 
been  present  in  the  character  of  a fugitive.  There  were 
a certain  number  of  Turkish  and  (probably)  Circassian 
officers  and  under-officers,  a single  Englishman,  Captain 
Moncrieff,  R.N.,  Consul  at  Souakim,  and  a rank  and 
file  of  Egyptian  conscripts.  The  force  was  not  ill  provided 
with  materiel;  and,  had  the  staple  of  it  been  Indian  Sepoys, 
it  would  beyond  all  question  have  disposed  of  double  or 
treble  the  number  of  the  half-savage  troops  who  attacked 
it.  What  actuaPy  happened  may  or  may  not  throw  light 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  greater  disaster.  The  Egyptian 
conscripts  simply  threw  down  their  arms  and  bolted,  the 
artillery  was  captured,  the  Turkish  staff  was  chiefly  cut  to 


pieces,  and  Captain  Moncrieff,  although  his  death  is  not 
absolutely  certain,  was  last  seen  fighting  under  circumstances 
which  make  probability  an  absurdly  mild  term  for  the  final 
result.  Some  Bashi-Bazouks  and  some  black  troops  are  ex- 
pected to  save  Souakim  from  the  immediate  results  of  this 
unlucky  incident,  while  it  is  hoped  that  Colonel  Coetlogon 
may  hold  Khartoum.  There  is  left  the  fact  that  Egypt  has 
a war  of  the  most  costly  and  difficult  character  on  hand,  and 
that  her  power  of  dealing  with  it  on  her  own  resources  is 
evidently  of  the  most  imperfect.  The  Bashi-Bazouks  (the 
admission  can  be  made  here  without  any  blushes,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  echoed  in  Downing  Street  without  them)  are 
excellent  troops  with  proper  management,  and  the  black 
Egyptian  regiments  have  before  now  fought  like  Trojans. 
But  the  Bashi-Bazouks  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  black  troops  were  among  the 
chief  and  the  most  troublesome  causes  of  the  late  military 
rebellion.  No  force  of  either  now  available  can  recover 
Kordofan  or  Darfur,  If  Egypt  has  to  depend  on  either  or 
both,  she  is  certainly  some  way  from  “walking  alone.” 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  readers  here  to  deal  further  with 
the  formal  pretext  already  mentioned  that  England  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Soudan  expedition,  that  Colonel 
Hicks’s  appointment  is  guiltless  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  co- 
operation, and  that  the  English  Government  averts  its 
eyes  studiously  from  anything  beyond  the  second  cataract 
at  furthest.  This  kind  of  argument  may  pass  with  the 
“Hundreds”  and  in  Ministerial  utterances,  but  it  is,  to 
do  them  justice,  abandoned  by  all  the  more  respectable 
organs  in  the  Radical  press.  Having  taken  Egypt  under 
our  wing,  we  have  also  taken  the  foreign  or  the  in- 
terior policy  of  Egypt  under  it,  and  it  will  no  more 
be  possible  for  us  to  disregard  an  overthrow  of  Colonel 
Hicks  and  an  advance  of  the  insurgents  on  Khartoum 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  the  French  to  overlook  a 
Tuareg  inroad  on  Wargla  and  the  southern  districts  of 
Algeria.  It  is  indeed  quite  an  arguable  position  that 
Egypt,  with  her  heavy  debt,  the  economic  difficulties 
menacing  the  most  important  part  of  her  population, 
the  unwarlike  character  of  her  sons,  and  her  unluckily 
complicated  relations  to  the  Suzerain  at  Constantinople 
and  the  Western  Powers,  ought  not  to  aim  at  a Central 
African  dominion  at  all.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea  offer  the  only  convenient  way  of  getting 
at  Northern  Central  Africa;  that  it  is  the  irreversible 
tendency  of  the  day  to  open  up  all  these  remote  regions  of 
the  world  that  are  in  any  way  accessible;  and  that,  if 
Egypt  under  English  influence,  or  Egypt  under  some  influ- 
ence, does  not  attempt  the  opening,  it  will  be  done  somehow. 
The  struggling  Italian  colony  at  Assab,  and  the  phantom 
of  a French  colony  at  Obock,  are  complete,  or  almost  com- 
plete, failures  in  themselves  no  doubt.  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  may  not  give  place  to  something  which  would  not 
be  a failure.  Add  to  this  that  a retreat  from  the  Soudan 
under  English  pressure,  and  a failure  to  avenge  the  Tokka 
and  Obeid  disasters  owing  to  lack  of  English  support,  would 
be,  in  effect,  a renunciation  of  the  policy  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  England  has  pursued  under  all  parties  and  all 
Administrations  for  at  least  half  a century.  Whether  the 
English  race  was  commissioned  from  Heaven  to  destroy  the 
slave  trade  may  be  a matter  admitting  of  much  controversy. 
Whether  the  Egyptian  authorities  themselves  are  extremely 
hearty  in  the  anti-slave-trading  and  slave-holding  crusade 
may  be  another  question  not  to  be  lightly  settled.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  insurgents  in  the  Soudan  are  fighting 
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for  “ the  institution  ” more  than  for  anything  else,  and 
that  they  are  fighting  for  a very  bad  form  of  that  institu- 
tion. After  Transvaal  Committees  all  things  are  possible. 
But  a Committee  for  the  encouragement  of  Central  African 
slave-drivers  has,  at  any  rate,  not  yet  been  openly  formed. 

The  consideration,  however,  of  the  impoiiance  of  keeping 
a hold  on  the  adits  of  Northern  Central  Africa,  weighty  as 
it  is,  may  in  these  unforeseeing  days  rank  behind  the  more 
pressing  necessities  which  these  late  events  discover.  The 
more  carefully  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Soudan  contingent 
has  not  passed  under  the  reforming  agency  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  or  of  Baker  Pasha,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
how  utterly  unfit  Egypt  is  to  take  care  of  herself.  These 
incidents  are,  indeed,  not  proofs — proofs  were  not  wanted. 
They  are  instances — instances  of  such  force  and  decision  as 
can  fail  to  attract  the  attention  only  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined that  their  attention  shall  not  be  attracted.  There 
are  unfortunately  but  too  many  instances  of  a similar  kind 
less  fitted  to  arrest  the  notice  of  the  careless  in  the  Egypt 
of  to-day.  With  the  true  madness  of  the  Morison’s-pill 
reformer,  some  English  Badicals  point  to  the  great  things 
which  have  been  done  for  Egypt  during  the  last  twelve- 
month.  One  great  thing  has  indeed  been  done,  which  is 
in  process  of  being  gradually  undone  3 the  establishment, 
namely,  of  English  power  in  a visible  form  in  the  country. 
All  the  rest  is  as  yet,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every 
trustworthy  authority,  the  shadow  of  a shade.  The  wretched 
conscripts  who  broke  and  ran  at  Tokka  gave  an  unconscious 
illustration  of  the  whole  state  of  Egyptian  institutions. 
Had  a few  more  Englishmen  been  present  they  would  in  all 
probability  not  have  broken.  But  the  few  more  English- 
men were  not  present,  and  they  followed  their  instincts. 
So,  according  to  probability  beforehand  and  intelligence 
since,  does  every  Egyptian  follow  his  instincts.  Within 
the  immediate  circle  of  English  influence  there  may  be,  and 
is,  order,  justice,  mercy,  thrift,  and  other  rudimentary  virtues 
of  civilized  government.  Without  that  circle  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Probably  no  man  living,  except 
Mr.  Gladstone,  really  thinks — certainly  no  man  living  but 
an  English  Badical  would  attempt  to  argue — that  a paper 
Constitution  and  a twelvemonth’s  not  too  vigorous  tutoring 
will  eradicate  the  vices  that  have  resulted  from  centuries  of 
slavery.  The  degringolade  of  Tokka  and  the  catastrophe 
of  Obeid  are  all  but  certain,  if  English  influence  is  not 
maintained  in  the  actual  and  present  form,  to  renew 
themselves  all  over  Egypt  in  different  ways.  If  not,  it 
will  simply  be  that  some  other  Power  takes  up  the  task 
which  England  rejects  in  a very  different  spirit.  The  Gaul 
is  at  the  gates ; at  least  one  very  clever  Gaul  is  within 
them  3 and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  given  the  opportunity. 
Prance  would  not  imitate  England  in  the  fault  of  too  coy 
and  partial  interference.  As  yet  of  course  no  final  irre- 
traceable step  has  been  taken,  though  the  withdrawal  from 
Cairo,  if  persevered  in,  must  of  itself  be  hurtful.  With 
present  warnings  freshly  given,  the  responsibility  of  those 
concerned  will,  if  the  plain  necessities  of  the  situation  be 
neglected,  be  very  heavy  indeed. 


LONDON  MUNICIPAL  GOVEENMENT, 

The  first  considerable  meeting  which  has  been  held  in 
favour  of  the  municipal  incorporation  of  London 
derived  importance  or  respectability  from  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Forster.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Badicals 
would  take  up  the  agitation  as  soon  as  it  presented  an  op- 
portunity of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  party.  Never- 
theless, the  challenge  which  has  been  repeatedly  offered  by 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  has  been  up  to  the  present 
moment  declined.  The  promoters  of  the  movement  have 
not  even  attempted  to  show  that  any  of  the  governing 
bodies  in  the  metropolis,  or  that  any  body  of  ratepayers 
interested  in  local  administration,  have  at  any  time  since 
the  measure  was  proposed  nine  or  ten  years  ago  felt  or 
expressed  approval  of  the  creation  of  an  enormous  Munici- 
pality. The  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Forster  presided  was 
professedly  and  exclusively  political,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  Caucuses,  or  Liberal  associations,  which  have 
lately  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  London.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  the  Caucuses  or  their  con- 
stituents concerned  themselves  with  questions  of  administra- 
tive efficiency.  Even  Mr.  Forster  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
undoubted  tendency  of  the  proposed  measure  to  strengthen 
the  Liberal,  or  rather  the  Badical,  party.  Corporations,  he 
said,  are  indispensable  to  effective  organization,  and  the 
want  of  municipal  institutions  in  London  is  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  Liberal  Councils,  or,  in  other  words,  the 


Caucuses  which  were  represented  by  his  audience.  It 
follows  that  the  exclusively  partisan  character  of  the 
Liberal  Councils  would  be  more  complete  and  more  effec- 
tive in  a Corporation  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  Mr. 
Forster  is  perfectly  right  in  his  conclusion,  though  it  could 
perhaps  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  he  would  re- 
gard such  a result  with  complacent  approval,  as  he  is  not 
supposed  to  feel  strong  sympathy  with  the  Birmingham 
organization,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  London.  He  can- 
not but  foresee  that  the  future  Corporation  will  be  elected  ex- 
clusively on  factious  grounds.  It  might  indeed  be  plausibly, 
if  not  seriously,  suspected  that  much  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
speech  was  ironical.  One  facetious  passage  was,  even  as  a 
sarcasm,  not  especially  felicitous.  Mr.  Forster  professed 
to  think  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  appears  to  be  a 
personal  friend  of  his  own,  ought  voluntarily  to  surrender, 
as  far  as  his  power  extended,  all  the  corporate  privileges 
which  he  is  bound  in  duty  and  in  honour  to  defend.  Mr. 
Forster  would  be  the  last  person  gravely  to  recommend 
the  basest  possible  betrayal  of  confidence. 

A few  passages  in  the  various  speeches  delivered  at  the 
meeting  so  far  deviated  from  the  main  course  of  political 
argument  as  to  suggest  some  practical  benefit  which  might 
be  conventionally  supposed  to  result  from  the  estabhshment 
of  a Municipality.  It  was  said  that  the  Vestries,  being  con- 
fined to  comparatively  small  districts,  could  not  be  expected 
to  undertake  large  improvements.  The  future  Corporation, 
on  the  other  hand,  representing  the  whole  metropohs, 
would,  it  was  assumed,  not  hesitate  to  tax  one  part  of 
London  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Municipal  reformers 
ought  to  have  known  that  large  improvements  are  within 
the  province,  not  of  the  Vestries,  but  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  metropolis.  It  happens  that,  by  some 
happy  accident,  the  Board  of  Works  has  always  been  abso- 
lutely independent  of  political  influences.  It  is  indeed 
partly  on  this  ground  that  the  Caucuses  wish  to  supersede 
it  by  a partisan  municipality.  The  members  of  the  Board 
are,  as  the  Chairman  lately  stated,  when  he  returned 
thanks  for  his  re-election,  chosen  by  the  Vestries  on  the 
ground  of  the  competence  which  they  have  displayed  in 
a smaller  sphere.  The  newest  member  of  the  Board  of 
Works  is  an  experienced  administrator,  whereas  the 
Caucuses  would  probably  be  indifferent  to  personal  quali- 
fications. The  greatest  sewerage  scheme  in  the  world  and 
the  Thames  Embankment  testify  to  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  the  Board  and  to  the  executive  ability  of  its 
officers.  Within  two  or  three  months  the  Board  of  Works 
had  contemplated  new  improvements  to  be  effected  by  an 
outlay  of  nine  or  ten  millions,  of  which  more  than  one-half 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  communications  between  the 
North-East  and  South-East  of  London.  The  ambitious 
scheme  of  a bridge  and  two  tunnels  has  been  reduced  to  a 
single  tunnel,  not  by  the  Board  of  Works  or  by  the  City 
Corporation,  but  by  the  Treasury  representing  the  Govern- 
ment. It  could  of  course  not  be  expected  that  a meeting 
of  Badicals  should  be  acquainted  with  even  the  most  notorious 
facts,  but  the  Chairman  must  have  been  better  informed . 

Mr.  Forster  himself  is  responsible  for  the  repetition  of  a 
hackneyed  misapprehension  of  the  questions  connected  with 
the  supply  of  water.  As  he  accurately  related.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  lately  taunted  a deputation  on  the  subject  with  the 
non-existence  of  a London  Municipahty.  He  could,  according 
to  his  own  account,  do  nothing  to  relieve  a sordid,  reprobate, 
and  degraded  community  which  had  not  sufficient  sense  of 
wrong  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a Corporation.  It  is 
hard  on  the  opponents  of  the  new  Municipality  scheme,  and 
on  others  who  are  interested  in  the  good  government  of 
London,  that  their  arguments  should  be  met  by  reference 
to  a partly  humorous  burst  of  irritation.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
when  he  received  the  depdtation  had  been  recently  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  introducing,  and  perhaps  carry- 
ing, the  great  measure  of  the  Session.  He  was  perhaps  not 
unwilling  to  pass  on  to  humbler  sufferers,  hke  the  foot- 
man in  The  Rivals,  the  kick  which  he  had  received  from 
adverse  fortune.  In  calmer  and  more  serious  moments  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  would  have  remembered  that  the  incorpora- 
tion of  London  could  have  no  bearing  on  the  issues  which 
might  be  raised  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  Water  Companies.  The  absurd  project  of  a com- 
peting supply  is  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  consideration  by 
any  competent  person.  There  are  only  two  questions  to  be 
solved,  and  neither  of  them  is  a matter  of  practical  contro- 
versy. The  substitution  of  constant  supply  for  the  use  of 
cisterns  has  been  completed  in  some  parts  of  Eastern 
London  3 but  elsewhere  it  has  been  long  postponed,  though 
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there  are  ainjile  legal  powers  for  the  purpose.  The  only 
reason  for  the  delay  consists  in  the  unwillingness  of  the 
householdei's  to  incur  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a 
■change  in  the  httings.  The  same  ratepayers  may  or  may 
not  pursue  the  same  course  when  the  new  Municipality  is 
constituted.  If  they  object  to  a change,  the  town  councillors 
will  not  overrule  their  constituents.  With  constant  supply 
the  quality  of  the  London  water  would  be  unimpeachable, 
and  the  quantity  is  double  the  necessaiy  amount. 

The  only  remaining  question  would  be  whether  the 
property  of  the  Companies  should  be  purchased  by  some 
public  body.  On  this  project  also  there  is  no  serious  dis- 
pute. After  a purchase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  water, 
the  mode  of  supply,  and  probably  the  price  would  be  un- 
altered ; and,  indeed,  the  business  would  be  managed  by 
the  same  persons  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Companies.  There  are  nevertheless 
good  financial  reasons  for  the  purchase,  which  may  be 
efiected  at  any  time  on  equitable  terms  without  opposi- 
tion from  the  proposed  vendors.  Sir  W.  Hakcoubt  is, 
more  than  any  other  person,  responsible  for  the  prevention 
of  a purchase  in  1880.  Instead  of  entering  into  a judicial 
inquiry,  as  Chairman  of  a Committee  charged  with  the 
examination  of  a provisional  contract,  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
never  gave  the  principal  witness  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed bargain  the  opportunity  of  examination-in-chief  or 
even  of  re-examination.  A bitterly  hostile  cross-examina- 
tion by  the  Chairman  prevented  Mr.  Smith  from  stating 
his  reasons  or  explaining  his  calculations,  except  under  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions.  The  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Corporation  were  naturally  indisposed  to  interfere  with 
their  self-constituted  advocate ; but  they  would  probably 
have  assented  to  a purchase  if  it  had  been  approved  by  the 
Committee.  It  is  more  material  for  the  present  purpose  to 
remark  that  a metropolitan  Corporation  would  have 
been  in  precisely  the  same  position  with  the  actual 
governing  bodies.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  Mr. 
Borster’s  pleasant  dream  of  forty  Mr.  Firths  is  realized  in 
a reformed  House  of  Commons,  Parliament  will  rudely 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  shareholders  in  Water  Com- 
panies. The  nationalization  of  personalty  is  still,  it  may  be 
hoped,  remote,  though  a member  of  the  Federation  which 
counts  among  its  members  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  Mr.  Morris  lately  demanded,  with  premature  candour, 
the  restoration  of  “ our  land  and  our  money.” 

When  the  scheme  of  the  London  Corporation  was  first 
proposed,  municipal  elections  in  the  majority  of  boroughs 
were  not  habitually  decided  on  political  grounds.  The 
present  system,  which  was  first  and  most  completely  elabo- 
rated at  Birmingham,  will,  by  the  admission  of  the  promoters 
of  the  measure,  be  established  in  London.  With  fifty  or 
sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a partisan 
Municipality  disposing  of  a vast  revenue,  London  will  ex- 
ercise a dangerous  power.  The  forthcoming  Bill  will  pro- 
bably not  vest  the  control  of  the  police  in  the  new  Munici- 
pality, but  all  its  great  influence  will  be  employed  from  its 
first  establishment  in  acquiring  the  authority  which  is  con- 
ceded to  other  municipal  bodies.  Badical  Parliaments  will 
soon  either  voluntarily  or  under  pressure  concede  the  de- 
mand. With  a disciplined  army  of  12,000  men,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  Government,  the  future 
Corporation,  with  perhaps  some  formidable  demagogue  as 
Mayor,  will  not  confine  its  energies  to  the  introduction  of  local 
improvements.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  which  is 
similarly  constituted,  is  a well-known  focus  of  sedition ; yet 
it  is  not  trusted  by  a Bepublican  Legislature  either  with 
the  election  of  a mayor  or  with  the  command  of  the  police. 
The  Corporation  of  New  York  expends  between  six  and 
seven  millions  a year,  and  neglects  all  its  administrative 
duties.  Mr.  Forster,  when  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
London  is  orderly  and  peaceable,  draws  the  odd  inference 
that  the  population  is  by  some  mysterious  aptitude  excep- 
tionally amenable  to  discipline.  For  the  present  state  of 
things  he  proposes  to  substitute  a democratic  despotism  which 
may  soon  degenerate  into  a tyranny.  All  argument  is  against 
the  change,  but  numerical  superiority  will  too  probably  pre- 
vail over  expediency  and  justice,  unless  the  real  lukewarm- 
ness of  the  majority  of  Londoners  and  the  strong  reluctance 
of  others  are  utilized  to  the  uttermost.  The  note  of 
resistance  sounded  at  the  dinner  of  the  City  Carlton  Club 
on  Thursday  was  decided.  It  may  probably  have  been  made 
more  decided  by  the  reversal  of  one  of  the  Conservative 
disasters  of  1880  at  York,  where,  notwithstanding  a strong 
Irish  whip,  the  Ministerial  candidate  was  defeated. 


SOCIALISM  AND  STATISTICS. 

“ "VT" OU  can  prove  anything  by  statistics  ” is  a common 
JL  reply  when  statistics  prove  anytliing  which  people 
do  not  like.  Our  modern  Socialists,  aesthetic  like  Mr. 
William  Morris,  or  scientific  and  economical  like  Mr. 
Morris’s  friend  Mr.  Hyndman,  will  probably  not  even 
attempt  to  discuss  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Giffen.  Mr. 

Giffen  (who  has  been  lecturing  on  the  progress  of  the 
working  classes)  is  only  an  adept  in  what  Mr.  Huskin  calle 
“ a miserable  science.”  The  aesthetic  Socialist  speaks  of 
economists  as  the  judge  spoke  of  Rouge  Croix,  “a  silly  old 
“ man  who  does  not  even  understand  his  own  siUy  old 
“ business.”  It  is  much  easier  to  organize  a society  “ for 
“ blowing  up  everybody,”  and  to  abuse  Oxford  new  build- 
ings as  the  results  of  plutocracy,  than  to  face  facts  and 
understand  complicated  affairs.  Mr.  William  Morris  (of 
whose  excellent  poetry  and  excellent  intentions  we  must 
always  speak  with  the  highest  consideration)  has  been, 
pained  by  the  sight  of  extreme  wealth  and  poverty ; of  hard 
labour  for  very  life,  and  of  the  truly  nefarious  domestic  art 
which  he  has  done  his  best  to  reform.  That  a poet  and  an 
artist  should  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  would  cut  up  very  well,  and  leave  a nice  share 
for  every  one,  is  very  natural.  That  uninstructed  men 
should  go  about  raving  at  all  owners  of  capital  as  a 
“ band  of  marauders  ” who  have  seized  and  keep  their  pro- 
perty “ by  brute  force  ” is  also  not  quite  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon.  That  they  should  be  led  by  men  who  are 
abject  political  failures  is  also  reasonable.  And  that  these 
thinkers  should  expect  to  make  every  one  vhtuous  and 
comfortable  for  ever,  after  massacring  several  milhons  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  is  only  a commonplace  specimen 
of  bloodthirsty  philanthropy.  There  is  a legend  of  a 
German  gymnast  who  showed  an  Englishman  how  he  would 
deal  with  him  in  case  of  a quarrel.  He  would  advance 
cunningly  on  him  with  his  hands  stretched  out  and  low 
down.  “ But  what  should  I be  doing  all  the  time  1 ” asked 
the  Briton — a pertinent  question  which  every  man  who  has 
anything  to  lose  will  put  to  Mr.  Hyndman  and  his  ragged 
regiment. 

While  many  hoarse  voices  cry  that  the  country  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  that  “the  poor  are  poorer,  and  the 
“ rich  more  rich  than  ever,”  Mr.  Giffen  has  been  de- 
monstrating that  this  is  not  quite  so.  Mr.  Giffen  handles 
figures  not  only  like  a master,  but  like  a master  who  knows 
how  deceptive  figures  are,  and  who  guards  against  the  fal- 
lacies that  lurk  under  all  social  arithmetic.  On  the  whole,  his 
conclusions  may  be  called  reassuring;  but  these  conclusions 
scarcely  touch  the  social  topic,  which  is,  and  always  must  be, 
the  most  difficult  and  alarming.  Probably  it  will  be  granted 
by  any  fair  opponent  that  Mr.  Giffen  does  prove  an  in- 
crease in  property,  education,  health,  length  of  hfe,  and 
shortness  of  working-hours  among  the  working  classes. 
The  reply,  however,  will  be,  first,  that  the  increase  is  not 
nearly  enough,  that  the  rich  still  revel  in  TrXeove^ta,  in 
“ more  than  their  share,”  while  the  workers  get  only  a 
somewhat  less  stinted  pittance  ; and,  in  the  second  place, 
opponents  of  Mr.  Giffen  will  argue  that,  after  all,  the 
working  classes  concern  them  less  than  the  classes  which 
either  have  no  work  to  do  or  work  so  ill  paid  that  their 
incomes  escape  Mr.  Giffen’s  calculations.  This  is  rather 
a two-edged  and  dangerous  argument,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

First  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Giffen  can  show  as  to  the 
increase  of  the  working  classes  in  wealth  and  comfort.  He 
demonstrates,  to  begin  with,  that  wages  have  advanced 
immensely  in  the  last  fifty  years.  “ There  is  an  enormous 
“ apparent  rise  in  money  wages,  ranging  from  33  to  100 
“ per  cent.,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  more  than  100  per 
“ cent.”  The  classes  who  share  in  this  rise  of  wages  are 
artisans  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons ; then  there 
are  miners,  persons  occupied  in  various  textile  manufactures, 
sailors,  and  agricultural  labourers.  Again,  these  classes  not 
only  receive  higher  pay,  but  for  their  pay  they  work  fewer 
hours  than  fifty  years  ago,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
distinct,  undeniable  improvement  in  their  condition.  But 
is'  the  increased  wage  not  swallowed  up  by  the  increased 
price  of  commodities  and  rate  of  rent  1 Mr.  Giffen  thinks 
not.  “ As  regards  price  of  commodities  there  seems  to  be 
“ little  doubt  things  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  forty 
“ or  fifty  years  ago.  . . . The  conclusion  is  that,  taking 
“ things  in  the  mass,  the  sovereign  goes  as  far  as  it  did  forty 
“ or  fifty  years  ago,  while  there  are  many  new  things  in 
“ existence  which  then  could  not  have  been  bought  at  all." 
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The  last  part  of  the  sentence  tells  rather  against  Mr.  Giffen. 
Mr.  Jefferies  has  shown,  in  his  article  on  Wiltshire 
labourers,  that  the  “ many  new  things  ” are  exactly  the 
things  that  make  the  labourer  feel  his  poverty.  He  sees 
and  desires  objects  which  he  can  hardly  by  any  means 
afford,  and  which  his  grandfather  did  not  covet  because 
they  did  not  exist.  We  mean  such  inexpensive  luxuries  as 
newspapers,  cheap  books,  photographs,  cheap  town-clothes, 
all  of  which  are  just  so  far  within  reach  as  to  make  a man 
long  for  them,  while  their  price,  after  all,  often  proves  to  be 
prohibitive.  To  return  to  the  comparative  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, Mr.  Giffen  finds  that  “ while  sugar  and  such  articles 
“ have  declined  largely  in  price,  and,  while  clothing  is  also 
“ cheaper,  the  only  article  interesting  the  workman  much 
“ ■wdiich  has  increased  in  price  is  meat,  the  increase  here 
“ being  considerable.”  Mr.  Giffen  admits  that  this  is  an 
“ only  ” which  covers  a great  deal.  But  he  observes  that 
fifty  years  ago  the  workman  got  very  little  meat  indeed.  In 
practice,  however,  the  workman  will  not  be  content  with 
reflecting  that  he  is  no  worse  off  than  his  fathers.  Perhaps 
his  chief  want  is  precisely  meat,  and  enough  of  it,  even 
without  entering  into  the  question  of  pitmen  training  grey- 
hounds on  mutton-chops.  Again,  not  only  is  meat  dearer, 
but  rents  are  higher.  Yet,  even  granting  that  the  rent 
has  increased  “ i^  times,”  while  wages  have  doubled, 
Mr.  Giffen’s  figures  “ show  still  an  enormous  improvement 
“ in  the  workman’s  condition.”  He  reverts  “ to  the  con- 
“ elusion  that  the  increase  of  the  money  wages  of  the 
“ working-man  in  the  last  fifty  years  corresponds  to  a real 
“ gain.”  Another  gain  is  less  directly  obvious,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  money  spent  in  sanitary  improvement,  edu- 
cation, and  so  forth.  Life,  Mr.  Giffen  shows,  is  longer 
on  the  average ; education,  of  course,  is  far  more  widely 
diffused;  there  really  is  “a  gratifying  diminution  of  crime,” 
and  pauperism  is  not  more  burdensome  than  it  was  when 
the  population  was  only  half  what  it  is  to-day;  indeed, 
“ there  is  an  absolute  decline  in  the  amount  of  pauperism.” 
As  to  thrift  (never  our  national  strong  point),  there  is  “ an 
“ increase  of  ten-fold  in  the  number  of  depositors,  and  of 
“ five-fold  and  more  in  the  amount  of  deposits.” 

All  this  is  very  well,  and  Mr.  Giffen  even  makes  out 
that  the  working  classes  have  gained  in  proportion  with 
others  by  the  development  of  material  wealth  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Mr.  Giffen  admits  that  the  contrary  im- 
pression— the  impression  that  capitalists  grow  richer,  while 
the  poor  grow  poorer — “is  very  natural.”  Hot  only  is  it 
natural,  but  it  is  the  stock  topic  of  modern  discontent. 
With  Mr.  Giffen’s  reply  modern  discontent  wiU  not  be 
contented.  He  shows  that  “ the  error  is  in  supposing  the 
“ capitalist  classes  to  remain  the  same  in  number,”  while 
really  they  receive  constant  recruits.  “ So  many  traitors,” 
the  Democratic  Federation  will  cry;  “ so  many  more  heads 
“ to  look  through  the  little  window.”  Even  Mr.  Giffen, 
who  says  that  “ wealth  is  more  diffused  than  it  was,”  admits 
that  wealth  is  less  diffused  than  we  should  wish.  It  is  Mr. 
Giffen’s  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that  “ the  increase  of 
“ working-class  income  in  the  aggregate  is  greater  than  that 
“ of  any  other  class,  being  i6o  per  cent.,”  while  the  return  to 
capitahsts  is  only  about  loo  per  cent.  But  of  course  any 
return  at  all  is  much  more  than  a “ band  of  marauders  ” 
deserve.  The  thinkers  who  talk  of  a “ band  of  marauders,” 
of  “ the  worker  who  makes,  and  the  trader  who  takes,” 
will  fluid  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Giffen’s  a hard  say- 
ing : — “ Working-men  get  for  themselves  nearly  the  whole 
“ product  of  the  aggregate  industry  of  the  country,”  be- 
cause “ the  competition  of  capital  keeps  profits  down  to  the 
“ lowest  point.”  For  sayings  like  this  when  the  good  time 
comes  we  shall  see  some  one  tZv  irept  M*r.  Hyndman  carry- 
ing Mr.  Giffen’s  head,  with  the  Economist  stuffed  in  his 
mouth,  at  the  end  of  a pike. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Giffen,  as  we  have  said,  will  pro- 
bably meet  figures  by  rhetoric,  and  by  the  familiar  process  of 
“ abusing  the  plaintiff’s  attorney.”  But  they  will  also,  if 
they  keep  their  heads,  point  out  to  him  that  the  “ cheaper 
“ clothes  ” he  numbers  among  modern  advantages  mean 
starvation  wages  for  the  tailors’  drudges.  The  cheap 
matches  and  matchboxes,  in  place  of  the  old  flint  and  steel, 
mean  an  enormous  amount  of  daylong  and  unwholesome 
labour  paid  for  at  a rate  that  hardly  keeps  body  and  soul 
together.  How  does  Mr.  Giffen’s  proof  of  the  progress  of 
the  working  classes  console  the  sewing  women,  the  cheap 
tailors’  hacks,  the  many  people  who  ply  such  trades  as 
matchbox-making  ? These  poor  people  do  not  share  in  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  country.  They  have  not,  and  ap- 
parently cannot  have  any  trade-unions,  can  put  no  pressure 
on  employers. 


Admit  this,  and  what  follows  ? Why,  this  follows ; that 
the  working-men,  carpenters,  weavers,  masons,  bricklayers,, 
are  themselves  among  the  wicked  oppressors  and  ruthless 
marauders.  It  is  they  who  get  their  clothes  cheap,  and 
their  matches  for  next  to  nothing.  If  the  owners  of  land 
and  of  mills  are  robbers  who  luxuriate  in  the  spoils 
of  the  poor,  wiy  then  the  miners  and  warpers  and  mule- 
spinners  are  also  in  the  plot,  and  their  shirts  and  lights  are 
wrung  from  the  emaciated  hand  of  lowly  toil.  If  there 
are  to  be  wigs  on  the  green,  if  the  proud  pate  of  the  bour- 
geois (detested  by  Mr.  William  Morris)  is  to  fall,  what 
shall  be  done  unto  the  bricklayer  who  lights  his  pipe 
with  a cheap  match  ? Mr.  Giffen,  from  another  point 
of  view,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  “ The  war  of  the 
“ Land-nationalizer  and  Socialist  is  then  not  so  much  with 
“ the  capitalist  as  with  the  workman.”  If  the  “ Land- 
“ nationalizers  ” carry  their  point,  “ the  people  who  will 
“ suffer  are  those  who  receive  large  wages.  To  effect  what 
“ they  intend,  the  agitators  must  not  merely  seize  on  the 
“ property  of  a fev/,  they  must  confiscate  what  are  as 
“ much  earnings  as  those  of  a mechanic  or  a labourer,  and 
“ the  wages  of  the  most  skilled  mechanics  and  labourers 
“ themselves.”  All  these  things  will  become  manifest  to 
the  working  classes,  though  at  present  they  are  hidden  from 
the  bourgeois  agitators  who  have  a social  hatred  of  squires, 
and  who  think  Socialism  “ picturesque  ” and  “ inter- 
“ esting.” 

Let  us  end  with  one  word  to  aesthetic  Socialists.  All  the 
hideous  things  you  detest,  railways  in  the  Lakes  and  tram- 
ways in  Oxford,  have  been  and  are  advocated  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor.  The  only  University  man  who  gave  his  name 
to  aid  the  trams  in  the  High  Street  was  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of  Oxford  philanthropists. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

MDE  LESSEPS’S  progress  through  the  North  of 
• England  during  the  past  week  has  been  a remark- 
ably interesting  study.  It  may  be  hoped  that  M.  de 
Lessees  will  not  misunderstand  the  reference  when  it  is 
said  that  it  has  strongly  reminded  some  people  of  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  David  Copperfield.  That  episode  will  be 
sufficiently  called  to  mind  to  all  readers  of  Dickens  by  the 
citation  of  a single  phrase — “ Oh,  will  you  go  for  twopence 
“ more  ? ” In  the  present  instance  “ come  ” should  be  read 
instead  of  “ go,”  and  the  discrepancy  is  luminous  in  reference 
to  the  situation.  The  hapless  Copperfield  was  not  master 
of  the  bargain;  the  British  public,  unless  it  throws  away 
its  advantages  very  scandalously,  is.  And  this  difference 
will  explain  the  fact  that,  while  Copperfield’s  chapman 
succeeded  in  making  a glaringly  iniquitous  bargain,  the 
probabilities  are  at  present  in  favour  of  the  British  public, 
with  the  reservation  aforesaid,  securing  an  arrangement  by 
no  means  so  one-sided.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  no  blame  attaches  to  the  distinguished  diplomatist  and 
engineer  who  has  just  celebrated  his  seventy-eighth  birth- 
day for  his  attitude  in  this  matter.  In  Tellus,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  J upiter  or  Saturn,  no  one  is  expected 
to  sell,  at  least  to  his  unfriends,  his  wares  for  less  than 
they  will  fetch.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  some  reason  for  re- 
garding the  British  public  as  his  unfriends.  He  was  opposed 
(as  it  may  fairly  be  held  for  very  good  reasons)  in  his 
original  scheme  by  them ; he  had  a very  long  march  stolen  on 
him  by  their  representatives  eight  years  ago ; he  played  a 
match  against  them  last  year,  and,  thanks  to  good  management 
on  their  part,  lost  it.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  animosity 
existing  against  him  here ; and  the  sole  desire  of  the  aver- 
age intelligent  Briton  is  that  he  should  receive  his  fair 
price,  and  no  more  than  his  fair  price.  In  this  category  of 
average  intelligent  Britons  it  so  happens  unfortunately 
that  the  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  in 
this  matter  be  ranked.  And  this  has  given  M.  de  Lessees 
an  opportunity  which  he  would  be  more  or  less  than  human 
if  he  had  not  seized.  His  earlier  utterances  in  this  country 
were  studiously  vague ; and  the  draft  scheme  which  was 
thrown  up  as  a ballon  d’essai  by  his  friends  last  week  was, 
though  in  some  points  not  unsatisfactory,  in  others  obviously 
unacceptable.  A tour  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  New- 
castle must  have  taught  M.  de  Lessees  a good  deal.  Per- 
haps his  best  lesson,  if  he  reads  newspapers,  must  have  been 
given  by  the  fact  that  the  only  newspaper  of  real  weight  in 
the  large  English  country  towns  which  supported  the  pre- 
posterous convention — the  Manchester  Guardian — ha^  while 
reaffirming  its  support,  practically  insisted,  as  strongly  as 
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may  be,  on  the  main  point  which  made  that  convention 
impossible.  It  has  been  the  triumph  of  M.  de  Lesseps’s 
life  that  he  has  always  known  how  to  drive  a nail  where  it 
will  go ; it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  he  knows  how  to 
abstain  from  trying  to  drive  the  nail  where  it  very  obvi- 
ously will  not  go. 

When  M.  de  Lessees  first  began  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
the  sole  details  which  allowed  themselves  to  be  seen  through 
his  generalities  concerned  but  the  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin  of  the  matter.  How,  if  everybody  would  be 
good,  the  Canal  should  be  enlarged,  and  how,  with  the  same 
proviso,  the  tariff  should  be  reduced,  constituted  the  only 
programme  of  concession  that  was  apparent  up  to  the  close 
of  last  week.  His  visit  to  Lancashire  seems  to  have  con- 
siderably enlarged  M.  de  Lesseps’s  views,  and  that  to 
Newcastle,  though  it  resulted  in  a warlike  protest  of  mono- 
poly right  from  M.  Charles  de  Lessees,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  witnessed  any  receding  on  the  side  of  the  visitors 
from  thei?  Manchester  proposals.  Those  proposals,  put 
briefly,  are  that  not  merely  shall  the  reduction  of  dues  be 
carried  out,  but  in  some  way  or  other  the  representation  of 
England  on  the  Board  of  Direction,  or  in  connexion  with 
the  Board  of  Direction,  shall  be  increased,  and,  if  not  a 
legal  domicile,  something  remotely  resembling  one,  shall  be 
established  in  London.  These  two  last  points  are  in  reality 
of  the  greatest  importance  ; and,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  M.  de  Lesseps’s  offers  are  as  yet  quite  satisfactory 
as  they  stand,  they  indicate  a frame  of  mind  which  does 
not  put  the  idea  of  really  satisfactory  offers  out  of  the 
question.  The  true  battle,  as  has  been  perfectly  understood 
and  foreseen  by  all  who  have  studied  the  question,  turns 
on  the  point  whether  the  Canal  is  to  continue  under 
a management  which  is  French  as  far  as  it  is  anything 
definite,  and  something  utterly  intangible  and  anomalous 
as  far  as  it  is  not  French,  or  whether  it  is  to  become 
an  ordinary  Egyptian  trading  Company,  or  a trading 
Company  practically  English.  M.  de  Lesseps  not  un- 
naturally repudiates  this  last  result  with  vigour,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  adroit  management  might  not 
induce  him  to  regard  it  with  something  like  equanimity. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally  vigorous  in  protesting 
that  the  Company  is  not  French  at  all,  but  Egyptian.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  argument, 
which  now  happens  to  be  very  convenient  for  M.  de  Lessees, 
with  his  own  vehement  contention  about  fifteen  months 
ago.  At  that  time  M.  de  Lessees  and  his  officials  were  so 
far  from  considering  themselves  an  Egyptian  Company  that 
they  offered  all  the  opposition  they  could  and  dared  to  the 
use  of  the  Canal  by  the  allies  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  armed  rebellion  against  that 
ruler.  They  pleaded  in  effect,  if  not  in  words,  that  the 
Suez  Canal  was  not  Egyptian,  but  extra-Egyptian  and 
extra-imperial  altogether,  a sort  of  political  “ peculiar,”  of 
which  M.  DE  Lessees  was  autocratic  incumbent  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  M.  de  Lessees 
carefully  abstains  now  from  all  reference  to  that  awkward 
time,  blit  his  conduct  is  still  good  against  himself,  and  still 
valuable  as  a warning  against  a repetition  of  it  in  the 
future.  It  is  precisely  because  the  present  state  of  affairs 
is  such  as  has  made  it  possible  for  M.  de  Lessees  to  act 
as  he  did  in  the  August  of  1882,  and  to  speak  as  he  does  in 
the  November  of  1883,  that  it  becomes  necessary  that  that 
state  should  be  changed. 

If,  according  to  M.  de  Lessefs’s  reiterated  statement,  the 
Canal  is  not  French  at  all  but  Egyptian,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
international,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  arriv- 
ing at  an  adjustment.  As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
the  plan  of  an  English  advance  of  the  fresh  capital  required 
for  doubhng  or  widening  the  Canal  is  in  itself  perfectly  un- 
objectionable, and  indeed  preferable  to  any  other  plan.  But 
it  is  preferable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  natural 
results  shall  follow,  instead  of  the  altogether  unnatural  and 
absurd  results  contemplated  by  the  dead  and  gone  conven- 
tion. The  Company  being  not  in  essence  French,  as  M.  de 
Lessees  stoutly  declares,  but  an  ordinary  commercial  under- 
taking domiciled  in  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  its 
affairs  should  not  be  managed  like  those  of  aU  other  ordinary 
commercial  undertakings,  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders as  determined  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  those 
.shareholders.  The  addition  of  some  millions  of  English 
money  would  make  England  include  in  herself  the  ma- 
jority of  the  shareholders,  and  the  removal  of  the  arti- 
ficial restriction  as  to  votes  (retaining  of  course  that  as  to 
dividends)  now  imposed  on  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  present 
capital  will  make  the  whole  matter  plain  sailing.  Nobody 


wants  to  degrade  M.  de  Lessees  or  to  rob  M.  de  Lessees’s 
shareholders,  nobody  wants  even  to  mulct  them  of  their 
preferential  right  for  some  years  to  the  net  profits  after  a 
reasonable  interest  is  paid  on  the  proposed  new  capital.  But 
when  the  governing  body  of  the  Canal  is  readjusted  in  har- 
mony with  the  actual  constitution  of  the  shaj'e  register,  all 
difficulties  will  remove  themselves  of  themselves.  It  is  so 
thoroughly  understood  in  England  that  the  que.stion  is  not 
a shipowner’s  question  merely,  that  M.  de  Lessees  need  not 
be  in  the  least  afraid  of  a majority  of  English  directors 
looking  solely  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  tariff  and  tlic 
dividends.  In  short,  on  his  own  showing,  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  at  all.  He  is  only  anxious  that  the  Company 
should  be  treated  like  any  other  Company  in  the  possession 
of  a valuable  property,  and  governed  accoi'dingly.  English- 
men are  only  anxious  that  it  should  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  He  feels  it  his  duty  to  protect  shareholders. 
Englishmen  being  already  all  but  as  large  shareholders  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  being  prospectively  mi 
the  plan  proposed  positively  the  largest,  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  be  protected.  Of  course  this  pleasant  and  smooth 
fashion  of  argument  presumes  that  M.  de  Lessees  means 
what  he  says,  and  that  when  -he  disclaims  the  Frenchness  of 
the  Canal,  his  main  and  determined  purpose  is  not  to  keep 
it  French  quand  meme.  But  he,  like  other  public  men,  must 
be  judged  by  his  latest  public  declarations,  and  these 
latest  declarations  would  be  almost  wholly  satisfactory  if 
the  wonder  did  not  recur  why,  supposing  that  M.  de 
Lessees  means  what  he  says,  there  has  ever  been  any  diffi- 
culty at  all. 


FRANCE. 

AS  the  French  are  manifestly  inclined  to  cherish  the 
not  unnatural  delusion  that  the  War  of  1870  has  not 
permanently  affected  their  position,  they  may  find  some- 
thing- to  encourage  them  in  the  present  condition  of  their 
affairs.  Whatever  else  may  have  been  changed,  they  are, 
as  they  have  frequently  been  before,  alone  in  Europe. 
Their  neighbours  are  standing  on  guard,  or  looking  on  in 
nervous  doubt,  as  they  used  to  do  when  all  Europe  had  to 
band  together  periodically  to  keep  them  down.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  world  they  have  plunged  gratuitously  into 
hot  water,  and  are  just  beginning  to  suspect  that  it  may 
scald  when  they  can  no  longer  get  out  with  dignity.  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  ally  they  can  boast  of  is  in  a state 
of  puzzle  as  to  what  they  can  mean.  Their  business  has 
been  so  admirably  managed  that  it  has  become  a matter  of 
importance  to  them  whether  even  Spain  will  or  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  try  to  hurt  them.  The  fiery  journalists  of 
Paris,  who  talk  as  airily  about  a war  as  if  it  were  likely  to 
prove  as  harmless  as  one  of  th|ir  own  duels,  may  possibly 
feel  an  emotion  of  pride  at  learning  that  all  Europe  may 
still  be  relieved  when  a quarrelsome  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  retires  from  the  Cabinet.  It  is,  perhaps, 
something  that  France  can  still  set  the  world  on  fii-e  if  it 
pleases.  It  has  only  to  make  its  mind  up  that  nothing 
is  changed,  and  that  the  Republic  can  be  in  1883 
very  much  what  the  Empire  was  in  1859.  The  re- 
tirement of  M.  Challemel-Lacoub  may  possibly  be  a 
sign  that  M.  Ferry  at  least  is  under  no  such  delusion. 
Something  is  gained  if  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
the  government  of  the  country  have  thoroughly  realized 
the  fact  that  an  attitude  of  threat  and  provocation  is  no 
longer  safe.  It  is  natural  that  many  Parisians  should 
hasten  to  minimize  the  significance  of  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour’s  retirement.  Newspapers  supposed  to  be  well 
informed  have  hurried  to  declare  that  it  will  produce  no 
change,  except  in  form.  The  foreign  affairs  of  France  have, 
according  to  these  authorities,  been  really  directed  by 
M.  Ferry  all  along  ; and  the  only  effect  of  the  loss  of  his 
colleague  will  be  that  the  real  and  the  nominal  Minister 
will  in  future  be  the  same  person.  It  is  not  the  less  a 
distinct  gain  that  France  will  no  longer  be  even  nominally 
represented  by  a peppery  schoolmaster.  A Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  who  suffers  from  erratic  attacks  of  illness 
which  make  him  incapable  of  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
department,  but  never  prevent  him  from  getting  into  the 
tribune  to  insult  neighbouring  States,  is  better  out  of 
office.  The  sudden  reappearance  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier 
should  be  as  useful  to  France  as  the  eclipse  of  M. 
Challemel-Lacour.  If  any  man  can  make  the  Parisians 
remember  how  they  have  suffered  already  for  playing 
with  fire,  it  should  be  he,  and  he  has  done  his  best  to 
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remind  them,  in  a letter  full  of  absolutely  imbecile  Chauvin- 
ism which  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  Anti-Prussien  or 
some  such  print. 

Some  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  chronic  irritation  of 
Frenchmen.  After  holding  the  leadership  of  Europe  for 
two  centuries  and  a half,  they  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  humiliation  of  knowing  that  the  power 
has  passed  into  other  hands.  After  being  debauched  for  gene- 
rations by  bragging  and  national  vanity,  they  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  learn  at  once  all  the  meaning  of  the  rough 
lesson  of  the  last  war.  Their  obstinacy  is  not  the  less  unwise 
because  it  is  human.  By  persisting  in  repeating  for  their 
own  gratification  that  they  are  the  same  expansive,  warlike, 
and  terrible  people  they  always  were,  they  may  succeed  in 
convincing  Germany^ — and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  do 
it — that  they  are  as  dangerous  as  ever,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  as  before.  The  tall  talk  of  the  Parisian  press  would 
be  contemptible  at  any  time ; but  it  is  the  more  to  be 
despised  because  it  is  very  poorly  supported  by  action.  Of 
late  years  the  French  have  been  very  fond  of  talking 
about  the  conduct  of  Prussia  after  Jena,  but  do  not  appear 
to  have  quite  realized  what  it  was.  When  Prussia  had 
been  dismembered  and  oppressed  by  Napoleon,  it  set 
itself  to  work  very  hard  to  prepare  for  revenge,  but  it  kept 
very  quiet.  The  conduct  of  France  has  been  the  exact 
reverse.  Ever  since  it  has  been  settled  that  the  form  of 
its  government  was  to  be  Republican  there  has  been  a con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  the  most  irritating  talk,  but 
very  little  that  is  effectual  has  been  done  with  the  army. 
It  is  even  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  in  a worse  state 
than  it  was  before  the  last  war.  Germany  can  afibrd  to 
despise  newspaper  articles  or  can  answer  them  in  kind  in 
her  own  rude  style ; but  she  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  feel- 
ing which  produces  them,  and  which  they  foster  in  turn. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  alarmist  to  fear  that  France  is 
talking  itself  into  a frame  of  mind  to  be  ready  for  any  act 
of  insane  violence.  Unless,  however,  it  is  guilty  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  will  be 
directed  by  other  hands.  In  the  far  East  the  decision  rests 
with  France.  There  has  been,  and  there  may  continue  to 
be,  a pause  in  the  quarrel  with  China.  Rumours  abound, 
but  for  the  moment  nothing  decisive  has  happened.  It  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  look  upon  war  as  inevitable,  and  are 
making  elaborate  preparations.  Against  these  reports  we 
have  to  set  off  the  apparently  equally  trustworthy  story 
that  Bac  Ninh  has  been  evacuated  on  the  approach  of 
the  French,  which  again  has  been  contradicted  “ on  good 
“ authority.”  The  Marquess  Tseng  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed a compromise;  then  he  is  reported  to  have  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum ; and,  finally,  it  is  emphatically  denied 
that  he  has  done  either  one  or  the  other.  Of  course,  he 
has  been  careful  to  maintain  all  through  that  China  must 
defend  its  interests,  which  is  a useful  diplomatic  formula 
capable  of  being  made  to  mean  anything  or  nothing.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  extract  any  meaning  from  all  these 
contradictory  reports,  we  may  guess  that  China  will  be  very 
glad  to  avoid  a war  if  it  can.  It  will  submit  to  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  seeing  the  French  take  possession  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Song  Koi,  if  only  they  will  not  come  too 
near  the  frontier  of  China.  Whether  the  alternative  will 
be  given  them  depends  on  M.  Ferry’s  Ministry.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  appointed  to  report  on  the  Tonquin 
vote  of  credit  seems  inclined  to  make  a compromise  possible. 
Its  members  are  justified  by  all  European  experience  of 
Oriental  statesmanship  in  thinking  that  a show  of  fear  is 
the  worst  possible  way  of  making  the  Chinese  pliant.  If 
they  do  not  also  forget,  and  encourage  M.  Ferry  to  forget, 
that  excessive  demands  may  prove  as  mischievous  as 
timidity,  the  threatened  war  may  still  be  avoided.  AU  the 
authorities  on  the  condition  of  China  seem  to  agree  that 
in  case  of  a serious  war  the  French  would  not  be  the  only 
or  even  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Mantchu 
dynasty.  It  might  have  to  deal  with  a rebellion,  and  that 
consideration  will  dispose  it  to  accept  any  reasonable  com- 
promise. 

The  dangerous  crisis  in  its  foreign  and  colonial  affairs 
withdraws  attention  from  the  domestic  politics  of  France 
for  the  moment.  It  seems  also  as  if  the  Republican 
majority  had  begun  to  think  that  there  has  been  excitement 
enough.  The  magistracy  has  been  sufficiently  disturbed 
and  the  Church  sufficiently  worried  for  one  bout,  and  now 
both  may  be  left  in  peace.  M.  Ferry  seems  to  have  a fair 
prospect  of  surviving  among  possible  Prime  Ministers  as 
the  Rcjniblic  has  survived  among  possible  forms  of  govern- 
ment. si.iiply  because  there  is  no  rival.  Every  other  living 


statesman  has  either  ruined  himself  politically  by  going  too 
far  in  support  of  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
has  been  tried  and  proved  a nonentity,  or  has  committed 
himself  to  the  dangerous  theories  of  a clique.  The  death  of 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  so  far  from  strengthening  the 
House  of  Orleans,  has  apparently  deprived  the  Royalist 
party  of  all  life,  at  least  for  the  time.  Orleanism  is 
scholarly  and  respectable,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
creed  which  inspires  enthusiasm.  Its  ablest  advocate, 
M.  Herve,  can  find  nothing  more  effectual  to  do  than 
invent  or  collect  ingenious  devices  for  persuading  the 
Behemoth  of  universal  suffrage  to  submit  its  nose  to  the 
hook.  Its  natural  chief  is  content  with  the  position  of 
the  first  gentleman  in  France,  and  only  asks  to  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  his  great  fortune,  and  to  have  the  leisure  he 
needs  to  finish  his  History  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
That  is  a prudent,  and  even  a patriotic,  line  of  con- 
duct ; but  it  is  not  calculated  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
Royalists  accustomed  to  the  inspiring  manifestos  of  the 
Count  DE  Chambord,  The  field  is  clear  for  M.  Ferry  as  it 
has  been  for  no  Parliamentary  leader  in  French  history. 
He  has  the  happiness,  never  allowed  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, of  serving  a chief  who  is  content  to  reign  without 
governing.  One  thing  remains  for  him  to  do.  Having  got 
rid  of  his  acrid  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  may  shake 
off  his  rash  Minister  of  Finance,  and  procure  one  who  will 
set  about  the  task  of  balancing  the  Budget.  Then,  if  the 
patriotism  of  the  Parisian  press  is  not  successful  in  bring- 
ing about  a war,  he  may  give  France  a few  years’  rest  from 
wholesale  bribery  of  the  constituencies,  and  trumpery  social 
and  religious  persecutions. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT. 

IN  an  age  and  country  of  official  and  semi-official  news- 
papers no  great  novelty  can  be  expected  in  a speech 
from  the  throne.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  measures  the  Government  desires 
to  carry,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  have 
been  fully  discussed  by  the  press  before  the  Chamber  meets 
to  hear  them  formally  announced.  The  only  questions  that 
can  excite  much  curiosity  relate  to  the  exact  form  into 
which  the  Bills  have  been  cast,  and  of  this  little  can  be 
said  till  they  are  actually  introduced.  No  great  excite- 
ment was  therefore  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  Prussian 
Parliament  on  Tuesday.  It  was  doubtless  a satisfaction, 
but  it  can  have  been  no  surprise,  to  the  deputies  to 
be  told  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  assured,  and  that  there 
is  a marked  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  kingdom ; 
nor  can  any  of  them  have  been  startled  to  hear  that  new 
taxation  will  be  required,  in  spite  of  the  surplus.  It  was 
well  known  that  Herr  von  Puttkamer  had  no  secret  to 
disclose,  and  as  neither  the  King  nor  Prince  Bismarck  was 
present,  the  ceremony  was  deprived  of  its  chief  attraction. 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Session  which 
has  begun  so  quietly  may  form  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Several  of  the  measures  already 
announced  involve  large  questions  of  principle,  and  it  is 
said  that  others  of  a still  wider  scope  are  in  so  advanced  a 
state  of  preparation  that  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  before  it  is  dissolved. 

There  will  be  no  great  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  for  which  further  supplies  are  required.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  Prussian  officials  are  in- 
adequately paid.  The  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  and  it  will  be  requisite  in  improving  their 
salaries  to  remember  not  only  their  actual  wants,  but  the 
social  position  they  are  expected  to  assume.  Still  it  is  in 
the  lower  ranks  that  the  need  is  most  pressing  and  least 
likely  to  be  disputed.  The  increase  in  the  Budget  for 
education  will  also  meet  with  popular  approval.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  teachers  is  at  least  as  hard  as  that  of  the  officials, 
while  it  appeals  even  more  strongly  to  the  best  sympathies 
of  the  nation.  It  is  felt,  too,  that,  admirably  as  the  old 
system  worked  in  its  time,  many  parts  of  it  now  require  a 
reform  which  will  involve  additional  expenditure.  A Prus- 
sian Parliament  would  be  strangely  untrue  to  its  traditions 
if  it  were  to  refuse  money  for  such  a purpose.  The  pro- 
posal to  exempt  incomes  of  sixty  pounds  a year  and  less  from 
all  direct  taxation  is  more  likely  to  provoke  opposition,  as 
many  members  are,  on  principle,  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  tax,  though  they  are  willing  to  reduce  it  to  a nominal 
amount, 

Herr  von  Puttkamer,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 
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expressed  a half-despairing  hope  that  the  Reichstag,  when 
it  met,  would  relieve  the  Prussian  Treasury  hy  adding  to 
the  Excise  and  Custom  duties ; but,  in  the  meantime, 
he  announced  the  introduction  of  a Bill  to  subject  the 
interest  on  all  funded  property  to  a new  tax.  The 
Government  has  acted  in  accordance  with  a Resolution 
passed  by  the  Landtag  last  Session  in  preparing  this 
measure ; but  it  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  an  animated  dis- 
cussion. The  landed  proprietors  of  Prussia,  from  the 
nobleman  to  the  peasant,  have  long  complained  that  they 
have  to  bear  an  undue  part  of  the  public  burdens.  They 
argue  that,  though  they  pay  the  Income-tax  like  all  but 
the  very  poorest  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  the  houses  and 
land  in  which  their  capital  is  invested  are  subjected  to  an 
additional  impost,  while  the  securities  which  represent  the 
wealth  of  other  classes  are  free  from  any  extra  charge.  On 
this  question,  therefore,  the  Government  will  be  warmly 
supported  by  all  the  Conservative  groups,  and  also  by  the 
Centre.  The  Liberals,  instead  of  meeting  the  proposal  by 
a direct  negative,  will  probably  move  an  amendment, 
with  a view  of  including  large  estates  in  the  new  taxation. 
This,  they  plead,  was  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
Resolution.  The  House  wished  to  express  its  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  to  release  the  poor  of  a part  of 
their  burdens  by  demanding  larger  contributions  from 
the  rich,  and  land  is  capital  as  well  as  money.  If 
they  succeed  in  carrying  their  amendment,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  Bill  will  pass.  Many  Conservatives,  it  is 
true,  have  long  advocated  a readjustment  of  taxation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  Liberals  now  propose ; but  the  chief 
strength  of  the  party  lies  in  the  country  districts,  and  there 
the  feeling  that  the  bankers  and  city  capitalists  are  in- 
sufficiently taxed  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity is  so  strong  that  any  concession  on  this  point  might 
he  fatal  at  the  next  elections. 

In  proposing  to  purchase  several  private  railways,  and  in 
the  care  it  has  expended  on  canals  and  navigable  rivers, 
the  Ministry  is  executing  a carefully  considered  plan  which 
possesses  no  general  interest  unless  it  can  be  discussed  as  a 
whole,  though  of  course  it  must  be  carried  out,  and  will  be 
combated  in  detail.  The  changes  that  are  contemplated  in 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Hanover  would  be- 
long merely  to  local  politics,  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence 
which  the  debates  upon  them  are  likely  to  have  on  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  various  parties  into  which  Parliament 
is  divided.  This  is  a question  upon  which  the  leader  of  the 
Centre  can  hardly  remain  silent,  and  if  he  speaks  at  all,  it 
must  be  in  opposition  to  the  Government.  Herr  Windhorst 
has  tact  enough  to  escape  from  the  difficult  position  in  which 
he  is  placed  with  credit  to  himself,  and  without  sacrificing 
the  hopes  of  his  party,  if  he  choo.ses  to  do  so  ; but  this  may 
not  be  the  case.  There  are  signs  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  reconciliation  between  the  German  Empire  and  the 
Catholic  Church  is  neither  so  near  nor  so  certain  as  had 
been  hoped,  and  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  matter 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  considered  ominous  by  the 
Clericals. 

Whether  this  estrangement  between  the  Government  and 
the  Centre  has  been  caused  by  difficulties  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican,  or  by  other  events,  is  at  present  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture  ; but  if  the  breach  becomes  complete, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  measures  which  were  announced 
on  Tuesday  are  to  be  carried.  Even  if  the  Ministers  were 
to  succeed  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  moderate  Liberals, 
they  would  not  command  a majority  in  the  Chamber,  and 
on  some  questions  even  the  most  moderate  Liberals  would 
hardly  be  ready  to  support  them.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  they  purposely  courted  a Parliamentary  defeat,  but 
they  may  prefer  to  sacrifice  the  legislation  of  a Session  to 
making  concessions  on  points  which  they  consider  of  greater 
importance. 


PROPHECIES  AND  FULFILMENTS. 

Liberal  supporters  of  Radical  measures  are  often  mis- 
led, and  their  opponents  are  sometimes  puzzled,  by  a 
commonplace  fallacy  of  which  Mr.  Bright  is  the  most 
habitual  exponent.  The  assertion  that  Conservative  pro- 
phecies of  evil  have  in  former  cases  not  been  fulfilled  is  too 
readily  accepted  as  a statement  of  fact,  even  if  its  force  as 
an  argument  is  disputed.  For  instance,  objections  to  the 
concentration  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a single 
class  are  met  by  the  remark  that  similar  apprehensions 
were  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that 


nevertheless  the  country  has  since  flourished  for  hnlf  a 
century.  The  inference  that  household  or  univer.'-al  suffrage 
and  equal  electoral  districts  will  have  the  same  operation 
with  a ten-pound  franchise  in  large  and  small  Iwroughs,  and 
with  a property,  or  a fifty- pound,  qualification  in  counties, 
is  obviously  absurd.  It  might  as  well  bo  contended  that 
the  successful  working  of  constitutional  monarchy  proves 
the  expediency  of  absolute  despotism.  It  is  as  certain  tliat 
the  constituencies  created  or  returned  in  1832  would  now 
return  a Conservative  m.ajority  as  that  the  eftect  of  tlio 
threatened  Ministerial  measures  will  be  to  render  the 
Radical  faction  supreme.  Mr.  Bright  and  his  followers 
further  quote  as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  blindness  of 
alarmists  the  long  continuance  of  agricultural  prospeiity 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  rare  intrusion 
down  to  the  present  time  of  English  party  politics  into 
the  domain  of  Indian  legislation  and  government.  It  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  English  landowners  anticipated 
injury  to  their  interests  from  the  establishment  of  free- 
trade,  though  they  were  wrong  in  the  contention  that  con- 
sumers ought,  therefore,  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers. Anglo-Indians,  and  many  of  those  who  had 
studied  the  history  and  administration  of  the  Company, 
regarded  with  anxiety  the  transfer  of  its  powers  to  the 
Crown.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  never  modified  the  con- 
viction that  the  greatest  evil  which  could  be  inflicted  on 
India  would  be  the  subordination  of  its  welfare  to  the  party 
influences  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  supposed  disappointment  of  lugubrious  pre 
dictions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  any  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
platform  speeches.  The  implied  conclusion  that  successful 
experiments  ought  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  further 
innovations  would  be  considered  startling  in  any  depart- 
ment of  inquiry,  except  in  politics. 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  enumerated,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  measures  of  the  Liberal  party  were  re- 
commended by  a preponderance  of  reasons.  The  system  of 
nomination  boroughs  and  the  exclusion  of  many  populous 
towns  from  a share  in  representation  are  now  seen  to  have 
been  untenable.  The  abolition  of  protective  duties  was 
both  demonstrably  just  and  absolutely  indispensable  to 
commercial  progress.  The  reasons  for  and  against  the 
abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  were  more  equally 
balanced ; but  after  the  Mutiny  it  had  become  impossible 
to  convince  the  English  people  of  the  propriety  of  main- 
taining so  anomalous  a contrivance  as  the  double  Govern- 
ment. The  Company  had  become  rulers  of  a great  empire 
by  accident,  or  at  least  without  deliberate  purpose  or 
foresight  of  their  destiny.  For  many  years  after  the 
transfer  the  House  of  Commons  abstained,  either  through 
conscious  ignorance,  or  perhaps  in  mere  indolence,  from 
meddling  with  internal  Indian  administration.  Tlie  foreign 
relations  of  the  Empire  had  always  been  controlled  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  when  Lord  Palmerston,  through 
Sir  John  Hobhousb,  undertook  the  first  Afghan  War 
against  the  protest  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the 
Secret  Committee.  There  might  be  doubts  whether  the 
promised  advantages  had  been  derived  from  the  assumption 
of  the  government  by  the  Crown ; but  the  evils  which  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  advocates  of  the  Company  were 
apparently  proved  to  be  imaginary.  It  was-  thus  easy  for 
popular  orators  to  exult  over  hostile  critics  who  seemed  not 
only  to  have  been  defeated  but  to  have  been  confuted  by 
experience.  Property  and  order  had  survived  the  Reform 
Bill.  Rents  had  risen  and  farmers  had  thriven  in  spite  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ; and  India  seemed  to  be 
governed,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Company,  with  exclusive 
regard  to  the  real  or  supposed  benefit  of  the  English  and 
native  population.  The  simple  logic  of  many  a popular 
audience  almost  anticipated  the  rhetorical  suggestion  that 
the  party  which  had  caused  so  much  unmixed  good  might 
be  trusted  to  accomplish  more. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a paradox,  and  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that,  after  all,  the  alarmists  were  right.  The  injuries 
to  themselves  and  others  which  they  foresaw  have,  after 
long  delay,  come  at  last.  There  have  been  other  instances 
in  which  interpreters  of  prophecy  have  blundered  over  cal- 
culations of  weeks  or  cycles  of  years,  though  they  had  cor- 
rectly construed  the  text.  The  history  of  the  Ilbert  Bill 
and  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  in  India  and  in  England 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  forebodings  of  those  who  de- 
precated the  non-renewal  of  the  Charter.  Both  measures 
originated,  not  in  consideration  for  native  needs  or  for  the 
security  of  the  Imperial  power,  but  in  questionable  theories 
imported  from  Europe,  if  not  in  a desire  to  obtain  popularity 
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in  England.  Lord  Ripon  himself  condemned  the  Local  Go- 
vernment proposal  when  he  stated  that  it  was  designed  not 
so  much  for  administrative  convenience  as  to  react  on 
the  character  of  the  natives  who  were  to  supersede 
for  certain  purposes  the  district  officers.  Institutions  often 
incidentally  promote  political  education ; but  only  pedants 
and  sophists  deliberately  create  administrative  machinery 
with  the  pi'imary  object  of  teaching  incompetent  novices  to 
work  it.  Power -looms  are  made  to  weave  fabrics,  and  not  to 
train  artisans.  The  Court  of  Directors  would  have  ridiculed 
such  a reason  for  trying  a grave  political  experiment.  The 
controversy,  which  is  not  yet  closed,  has  been  conducted  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  on  entirely  different  grounds.  The 
opponents  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  have  contended  that  it  would 
cause  some  injustice  and  much  formidable  discontent.  The 
Viceroy  and  the  Home  Government  have  been  followed  by 
the  managers  of  the  Liberal  party  in  defending  the  measure 
as  a compliment  to  half  a dozen  native  functionaries.  The 
utter  indifference  of  the  new  English  democracy  to  the 
interests  even  of  its  own  class  in  India  was  made  scanda- 
lously conspicuous  when  a delegate  from  the  English  work- 
men in  India  addressed  a meeting  of  railway  servants  against 
the  Ilbert  Bill.  Under  instructions  from  the  managers  of 
the  Liberal  Association,  the  meeting  passed  a resolution  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  though  it  is  unanimously  regarded  as  an 
intolerable  grievance  by  all  Englishmen  who  are  employed  on 
railways  or  in  other  industrial  occupations  in  India.  Under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  school,  the  governing 
class  of  the  future  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the  greatness 
or  security  of  the  Empire  in  comparison  with  the  interests 
of  domestic  faction.  Mr.  Mill’s  prophecy  is  in  this  instance 
approaching  fulfilment,  though  its  accomplishment  has  been 
suspended  for  a quarter  of  a century.  The  result  might 
have  been  indefinitely  postponed  if,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Constitution  had  not  been  altered. 

The  expectations  of  landowners  and  farmers  that  they 
would  be  injured  by  unrestricted  competition  has  been  not 
less  fiill}^  veiified,  though  by  tardy  experience.  Mr.  Cobden 
always  assured  them  that  their  interests  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  I'est  of  the  community ; but  they  steadily  refused 
to  believe  him.  It  was  right  that  they  should  be  deprived 
of  an  unj  ust  monopoly  ; but  it  was  vexatious  to  be  told  that 
low  prices  were  advantageous  to  the  producers  of  any  com- 
modity. The  extension  of  railways,  the  depreciation  of 
gold,  and  many  accidental  causes,  delayed  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  Free-ti'ade ; but  wheat  from  America,  by 
undei’selliug  the  domestic  produce,  has,  as  the  Protectionists 
of  1846  foresaw,  produced  the  conversion  of  a vast  English 
acreage  fi'om  arable  to  pasture.  The  losers  have  no  right 
to  complain  ; but  they  may  be  excused  for  reminding  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Corn-law  League  that  the  oppo- 
sition was  not  founded  on  delusion.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
to  discover  under  the  title  of  Fair-trade  a compromise 
between  Protection  and  Free-trade  express  a natural  dis- 
appointment at  disproof  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  sanguine  declara- 
tions. It  is  as  true  as  in  the  days  of  the  League  that  a 
supply  of  cheap  food  is  of  paramount  importance ; but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  national  gain  has  involved  heavy 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  one  class  of  the  community. 

The  most  habitual  victims  of  the  unmerited  and  compla- 
cent taunts  of  shallow  reformers  are,  as  it  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  opponents  of  projected  electoral  changes. 
The  anti-reformers  of  1830  perhaps  cried  “wolf”  too 
loudly  and  too  soon,  for  many  of  them  sincerely  expected 
that  within  a few  years  the  franchise  would  be  still  further 
extended,  and  that  the  inti-oduction  of  the  Ballot  would 
deprive  the  upper  classes  of  whatever  influence  they  re- 
tained. There  were  not  wanting  gloomy  forebodings  of 
ulterior  dangers  to  property,  to  order,  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  reaction  which  followed  the  Reform  Bill,  to 
culminate  in  Peel’s  accession  to  office  in  1841,  induced  all 
parties  to  believe  that  the  apprehensions  which  had  been 
entertained  were  either  baseless  or  exaggerated.  It  was 
not  till  the  next  Liberal  Government  began  to  decline  in 
popularity  that  Lord  J ohn  R,ussell  wantonly  recommenced 
an  agitation  for  a new  Reform  Bill.  The  repugnance  of 
his  party  to  a scheme  devised  in  the  supposed  personal 
interest  of  its  leader  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  un- 
willing abdication  in  favour  of  an  abler  rival.  Lord 
Palmerston,  as  long  as  he  lived,  kept  Parliamentary  re- 
foim  at  arm’s  length  ; but  unfortunately  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  John  Russell  and  by  a more  dangerous 
colleague.  In  1866  Mr.  Lowe  convinced  the  more  prudent 
Liberals  that  it  was  unwise  to  seek  for  warmth  and 
calm  at  the  back  of  the  north  wind.  Threats  and  in. 


stalments  of  mob  violence  both  justified  his  warnings 
and  deprived  them  of  practical  effect.  In  the  following 
year  Jilr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  bidding  againsr 
one  another  for  popular  applause  established  household 
suffrage  in  boroughs  and  largely  reduced  the  county  fran- 
chise. In  1870  the  still  more  democratic  measure  of  the 
Ballot  was  carried  without  opposition.  The  Constitution 
of  1832  had  lasted  for  five-and-forty  years.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1867  is  after  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  about 
to  make  room  for  far  more  sweeping  changes.  Mr.  Lowe’s 
predictions  have  already  been  accomplished.  Some  legisla- 
tion of  a revolutionary  character  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. The  authority  of  Parliament  is  in  a certain  degree 
transferred  to  Clubs  and  Caucuses,  and  political  questions 
of  expediency  and  justice  become  more  openly  subordinate 
to  the  interests  of  faction.  Communist  doctrines  are 
publicly  preached,  and  they  apparently  become  more  and 
more  acceptable  to  the  class  which  is  to  be  made  supreme. 
The  wolf  who  was  fifty  years  ago  still  at  a distance  visibly 
approaches  the  fold.  The  moral  of  the  old  fable  is  not  that 
the  danger  was  imaginary,  but  that  when  it  became  immi- 
nent no  precautions  were  taken. 


QUESTIONABLE  QUESTIONS. 

THERE  are  signs  that  examiners  begin  to  see  that  the 
system  of  competitive  examination  is  not  the  best — oi-, 
at  least,  is  not  the  only — test  of  capacity.  When  it  was 
first  started  many  were  the  sneers  it  encountered.  We 
were  going  to  imitate  the  Chinese.  We  were  going  to  have 
bookworms  for  cadets  and  mathematicians  for  military 
officers.  There  was  no  doubt  some  ground  for  this  feai-. 
People  who  forgot  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  English 
mind,  who  imagined  that  our  good  common  sense  had  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  the  “inexorable  logic”  which  is  the 
ruling  guide  of  France,  had  much  weight  when  they  con- 
tended that  neither  Clive  nor  Wellesley  nor  Macaulay 
was  a “ competition  wallah.”  The  only  answer  that  could 
be  plausibly  offered  to  such  grumblers  was  that,  great 
as  these  men  Were,  they  might  have  been  greater  if 
they  had  entered  the  public  service  through  the  strait 
and  narrow  gate  of  an  examination.  Hypothetical  state- 
ments of  this  kind  are,  fortunately  for  those  ivho  make 
them,  incapable  of  serious  argument ; and  the  matter  gene- 
rally dropped  by  the  grumbler  expressing  the  saddest 
forebodings  as  to  the  future  efficiency  of  diplomacy  or  the 
Civil  Service  and  military  or  naval  pluck.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a Tory  and  a Tory  Government  happened  to 
be  in  power,  he  probably  went  on  to  thank  Providence 
which  had  cast  his  lot  in  an  age  when,  at  aU  events.  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  underwent  no  examination.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  politics  differed  from  those  of  the  party  in 
power,  he  was  able  to  point  out  that  the  blunders  of  the 
Cabinet  were  entirely  caused  by  the  stupidity  of  the  eminent 
scholars  who  filled  the  permanent  posts  in  the  public  offices. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  grumblings  and  others,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  our  public  services  are  still  tolerably 
efficient,  that  no  greater  blunders  are  made  than  in  the 
old  days,  and  that  in  warfare  our  soldiers  are,  on  the 
whole,  as  successful  as  ever,  except  of  course  when  the 
enemies  they  encountered,  as  occasionally  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  refused  to  fight  according  to  “ the  rules  of  the 
“ game.” 

But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  that  a certain  amount 
of  inconvenience  is  occasionally  caused  by  the  present  system. 
People  used  to  complain  of  the  pride  of  cadets  of  good 
family.  But  it  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  pride 
of  the  charity  schoolboy  who  succeeded  in  satisfying  public 
examiners,  or  of  the  apothecary’s  son  who  got  into  the  army 
medical  service.  Family  pride  is  better  than  personal  vanity 
so  far  as  it  affects  other  people;  and  one  of  the  very 
first  complaints  made  against  the  new  system  was  that  no 
civil  servant  could  give  a civil  answer.  Of  course  the  result 
was  a certain  amount  of  sacrifice  or  loss,  sometimes  of  the 
most  clever  of  the  successful  candidates.  It  was  found  also 
that  many  men  who  were  very  good  at  answering  questions 
were  by  no  means  as  good  at  asking  them ; and  that 
students  capable  of  holding  professorships  in  half  a dozen 
different  subjects  were  unable  to  act  as  collectors  in  an 
Indian  district.  On  the  whole,  however,  and  looking  only 
to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  public  servants,  the  modern 
system  has  worked  tolerably  well.  We  have  got  a few  highly 
educated  idiots,  no  doubt,  but  under  the  old  plan  their 
places  would  have  been  probably  filled  by  uneducated 
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idiots;  and  we  have  also  attracted  to  the  public  service 
a number  of  men  to  whom,  owing  to  their  good  scholar- 
ship and  general  good  sense,  an  examination  was 
nothing  very  serious,  and  who  came  to  the  front  in 
their  turn  as  opportunity  offered,  just  as  the  more  clever 
of  the  cadets  did  in  the  old  days.  The  system  has,  how- 
ever, one  great  drawback.  No  one,  except  a crammer, 
attempts  to  deny  that  cramming  is  an  evil.  We  had  a 
little  scandal  about  it  last  summer,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  curious  than  to  see  how  entirely,  oven  if  un- 
justly, public  opinion  was  against  the  crammer.  There 
have  been  many  symptoms  of  late  that  the  examiners,  as 
representing  the  public  in  general  who  employ  the  kind  of 
labour  for  which  cramming  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural 
preparation,  are  inclined  to  try  their  best  to  evade  the  old 
rules  of  examination,  and  to  test,  not  so  much  the  know- 
1 ledge  as  the  capacity  of  the  candidates.  It  is  in  the 
memory  of  every  educated  man  that  he  has  had  companions 
and  competitors  at  school  and  college  who  were  able  to 
“ get  up  ” anj'thing,  but  who  were  not  able  to  undei'stand 
it.  A man  is  but  too  often  found  who  can  repeat  to  you 
the  names  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  or  the  principal  fixed 
stars,  or  give  you  the  rules  for  calculating  an  eclipse,  or 
for  finding  the  right  ascension  or  declination  of  a planetary 
body,  who  yet  knows  nothing  whatever  about  practical  astro- 
nomy. A man  who  can  write  correct  Greek  or  Latin  verses 
may  not  be  competent  to  distinguish  the  style  of  one  poet 
from  that  of  another.  Many  of  us  can  remember  very  well, 
when  competition  was  first  established  for  the  public  service, 
that  it  was  thought  an  odd  thing  that  poetry  and  novels 
formed  subjects  of  examination.  Yet  these  and  other  things 
of  the  kind  were  undoubtedly  introduced  in  order  that  the 
general  intelligence  of  a candidate  might  be  the  more 
accurately  gauged.  Before  very  long,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  crammer  could  cram  just  as  well  and  easily  in 
Fielding  as  in  Yiegil,  in  Gothic  architecture  as  in  Greek 
accents.  As  the  general  standard  of  education  rises,  or, 
rather,  as  it  spreads  more  widely,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  necessary  to  go  outside  the  crammer’s  measure  of 
capacity,  and  to  find  out  not  so  much  what  the  candidate 
has  actually  learned  in  school  hours  as  what  he  has  taught 
himself,  or  what  taste  for  knowledge  in  general  he  displays. 

A recent  correspondence  in  the  Standard  brings  this 
point  into  prominence.  “ A Private  Tutor  ” complains,  as 
he  professes,  “ in  the  interests  of  sufiering  humanity,  as 
“ represented  by  boys  of  the  tender  age  of  twelve  com- 
“ peting  for  Scholarships  at  our  public  schools,”  that 
questions  wholly  beyond  his  curriculum  have  been  asked. 
Another  correspondent  replies  that  these  questions  were 
in  reality  only  propounded  for  answer  to  boys  of  fifteen 
and  upwards ; but  the  fact  remains  that  they  were  asked, 
and,  naturally  enough,  the  “ Private  Tutor  ” is  disgusted. 
It  seems  to  him,  looking  at  the  matter  apparently  from  the 
crammer’s  point  only,  a shocking  thing  that  a boy 
should  be  expected  to  explain  such  words  as  “ Democracy, 
“ Oligarchy,  Plutocracy,  Pessimist,  Anachronism,  Sweden- 
“ borgian.  Free-trade,  Beciprocity,  Jingoism,  and  Verve.” 
He  gives  specimens  of  other  questions,  such  as  one  respect- 
ing the  attitudes  assumed  by  cows  and  horses  in  rising  from 
a recumbent  posture,  respecting  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
possibility  of  one  of  the  anchors  of  Columbus  having  been 
found  in  a garden  at  Antigua.  He  notes  it  as  especially 
hard  that  a boy  should  be  expected  to  understand  such 
terms  as  “ Crusted  Port,”  and  suggests  that  he  should  be 
further  asked  to  “ distinguish  between  a dry  and  a fruity 
“ wine,”  or  to  tell  “ what  is  meant  by  wine  being  corked.” 
Of  course  the  grievance  here  weighs  solely  upon  the 
crammer.  Many  boys  would  be  glad  of  some  relaxation 
such  as  is  indicated  by  these  questions  in  the  middle  of  a 
fatiguing  examination  ; and,  undoubtedly,  if  the  examiners 
want  to  know  something  of  the  real  powers  of  the  mind  of 
a candidate,  they  are  more  likely  to  attain  that  know- 
ledge and  to  test  his  faculties  for  observation  by  asking 
him  why  a withered  apple  gets  plump  under  an  air-pump, 
or  if  it  is  true  that  a fire  goes  out  under  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
than  by  any  investigation  of  his  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  a triangle  or  the  moods  of  a Greek  verb.  Question  7 
will  strike  most  people  who  are  not  crammers  as  a very 
sensible  one  : — “ What  is  a Patent  ? Mention  some  useful 
“ Patents.  Can  you  have  a Patent  for  a book  ? What  is 
“ a Patent  error  ? ” So,  too,  it  will  probably  serve  a man 
less  in  life  to  understand  advanced  mathematics  or  the 
history  of  the  digamma  than  to  be  able  to  “ explain  what 
“ is  meant  by  A i.  Old  Dresden,  an  Heir-loom,  the  Survival 
“ of  the  Fittest,  and  an  Abrasion  of  the  Cuticle.”  We 


have  no  information  to  lead  us  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
this  kind  of  examination  is  to  be  adopted  in  the 
Civil  Service,  but  it  is  ea.sy  to  see  tliat  a young 
diplomati.st  will  bo  better  equipped  for  tlie  jiost  of 
attache  if  he  knows  wlicthcr  a baronet’s  daughter  or  a 
peer’s  granddaughter  should  bo  sent  down  to  dinner 
first  among  untitled  ladies;  and  an  Indian  collector  will 
find  it  better  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a venomous 
and  a harmless  snake  than  between  a long  and  .a  shoifi 
vowel  in  a Latin  name.  Such  a mode  of  examination  may 
be  carried  too  far.  It  is  very  possible  to  agree  with 
“ A Private  Tutor  ” in  .some  items  of  his  complaint,  as 
where  he  fears  “ a development  of  pedantry  and  priggish 
“ precocity  ” in  young  boys.  But  the  ordinary  que.stions  of 
an  examiner  afford  no  safeguard  against  such  developments, 
and  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  common  sense  which  has 
so  far,  on  the  whole,  guided  our  public  school  and  Civil 
Service  ex.aminers,  will  not  fail  them  if  they  see  fit  to  con- 
tinue the  line  indicated  by  the  catechism,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  offend  so  terribly  the  susceptibilities  of  a typical 
crammer. 


A FLOREXTIXE  TRADESMAN’S  DIARY. 

I. 

IN  the  enormous  mass  of  historical  materials  which  Italy  pos- 
sesses, it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  the  more  homely  materials 
for  its  history  have  as  yet  been  somewhat  neglected.  There  were 
so  many  writers  who  were  men  of  letters  that  they  naturally  held 
the  first  place.  There  is  such  a number  of  State  papers,  of  letters 
of  ambassadors  and  of  political  reports,  that  every  year  brings 
before  the  student  new  materials  for  understanding  the  political 
life  of  Italy'.  Only  recently  has  the  publication  of  more  obscure 
records  been  undertaken.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  life 
and  opinions  of  the  ordinary  Italian  during  the  great  period  of 
Italian  history.  We  know  enough  of  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  ; 
we  need  to  know  more  of  what  men  talked  in  the  streets  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  tavern.  Writers  on  the  Italian  lienaissance,  and  their 
name  is  legion,  follow  one  another  in  elevating  abnormal  characters 
into  ordinary  types.  We  want  to  know  something  more  about 
the  plain  man,  the  ordinary  citizen.  We  want  to  compare  him 
with  others  of  his  class  at  other  times. 

The  newly-published  Diary  of  Luca  Landucci  (Diario  di  Luca 
Landucci  dal  1450  al  1516  : con  annotaziuni  da  Jadocodel  Budia. 
Firenze  : Sansoui.  1883),  a good  Florentine  apothecary,  gives 
us  most  valuable  materials  for  this  purpose.  The  Diary  ex- 
tends from  1450  to  1516,  and  covers  the  most  momentous 
epoch  of  Florentine  history.  Luca  Landucci  felt  the  panic  into 
which  Florence  was  thrown  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi. 
He  saw  the  signs  and  wonders  that  foretold  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  He  was  carried  away  by  the  rapid  changes 
of  fortune  which  befell  the  city  when  Lorenzo’s  guiding  hand  was 
gone.  He  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  coming  of 
the  French,  the  loss  of  Pisa,  the  revival  of  the  Republic.an 
Government.  He  listened  awestruck  to  the  preaching  of 
Savonarola,  and  believed  his  lofty  predictions  of  a coming  time 
when  Florence  was  to  shine  forth  as  a city  set  on  a hill,  and  was 
to  present  a pattern  of  righteousness  to  a regenerated  world.  He 
wept  over  the  downfall  of  the  mighty  prophet  and  the  sad  dissi- 
pation of  his  dreams.  He  marvelled  over  the  strange  form  which 
the  Papal  policy  assumed  under  the  direction  of  Cesare  Borgia. 
He  rejoiced  when  the  weak  government  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  made  way  for  the  stronger  hand  of  Piero  Soderini.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  see  Soderini  fail  in  his  task,  and  retire 
before  the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  Loy.al  to  his  belief  in 
the  destinies  of  Florence,  he  died  trying  to  persuade  himself  that 
his  city  was  to  begin  a new  career  of  greatness  through  its  close 
connexion  with  the  splendours  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

Luca  Landucci  makes  no  efibrts  after  graces  of  style.  He  was 
an  apothecary,  and  not  a man  of  letters.  He  does  not  aim  at  any 
consistency  in  his  political  opinions,  but  records  I'rom  day  to  day 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  thought.  He  did  not  write  with  any 
view  to  publicity  ; but  he  wished  his  grandchildren  to  know  what 
had  happened,  in  case  that  they  might  be  summoned  to  take  a 
more  leading  part  in  affairs  than  he  had  aspired  to.  The  simplicity, 
the  frankness,  the  unpreteutiousness  of  Luca  Landucci  make  his 
pages  most  fascinating  reading.  Before  we  can  estimate  his 
historical  value  we  must  learn  to  know  him  as  a man. 

Luca  Landucci  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  a Florentine  citizen 
who  was  fairly  well  to  do.  He  owned  a small  estate  at  Dicomano, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  and  inherited  from  his  mother  some 
houses  in  Florence.  Luca  was  the  eldest  son,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio. 
He  followed  the  same  trade  all  his  life,  and  experienced  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a commercial  career.  After  si.x  years’  apprentice- 
ship, Luca,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  discontented  with  a 
salary  of  fifty  florins.  He  resolved  to  go  into  partnership  with  a 
friend  and  open  a new  shop.  He  found,  like  many  others,  that 
the  hope  of  larger  gains  made  him  loss  what  was  certain.  His 
partner  was  extravagant,  and  would  not  be  content  with  beginning 
in  a humble  way.  Luca’s  capital  was  soon  exhausted.  He  with- 
drew from  his  thoughtless  partner  on  the  best  terms  he  could,  and 
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went  back  to  a subordinate  position  with  a diminished  salary  of 
tliirty-six  florins.  There  he  gathered  more  experience,  till  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  married,  and  with  his  wife’s  dowry  furnished  a 
shop  at  the  corner  where  the  Via  della  Vigna  Nuova  and  the  Via 
della  Spada  run  into  the  Via  Tornabuoni.  At  first  he  was  hard 
pressed  to  make  a livelihood,  but  his  business  gradually  established 
itself.  After  fourteen  years  he  was  able  to  build  himself  a new 
shop  opposite  the  Strozzi  Palace.  There  he  lived  till  his  death  in 
1516,  listening  to  the  loungers  who  frequented  his  shop,  observant 
of  affairs  around  him,  submissive  to  those  in  authority,  strong  in 
his  trust  in  God’s  providence,  and  happy  in  his  family  life.  His 
wife  Salvestra  was  a “ dear  companion,  good  and  virtuous,  so 
that  she  had  no  equals.”  He  enjoyed  forty-eight  years  of  peaceful 
married  life,  and  records  that  his  wife  never  provoked  his  anger. 
She  bore  him  twelve  children,  of  whom  seven  survived  her  death. 
Engaged  with  the  care  of  his  shop  and  of  his  farm  at  Dicomano, 
Luca  Landucci  lived  a contented  life  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

His  younger  brother,  Oostanzo,  was  more  adventurous,  but  not 
so  fortunate.  He  had  a taste  for  horse-racing,  and  travelled  in  the 
Levant  in  quest  of  Barbary  horses.  He  was  successful  in  his 
pursuit,  and  in  four  years  won  twenty  prizes.  Once  at  Siena  there 
was  a doubt  between  his  horse  and  one  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s. 
Oostanzo,  “through  reverence  to  Lorenzo,”  did  not  urge  his  claim,  and 
allowed  the  prize  to  go  to  Lorenzo.  Another  time  at  Siena,  seeing 
that  he  had  won  easily,  he  dismounted  and  jumped  upon  the 
winning-post.  The  judges  decided  against  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  passed  the  post.  His  devotion  to  horses  was  in  some 
manner  the  cause  of  his  death,  but  Luca  does  not  exactly  tell  us 
how. 

The  character  and  opinions  of  Luca  Landucci  are  sufficiently 
shown  in  his  pages.  His  disposition  was  kind,  cheerful,  and  con- 
tented. He  accepted  a life  of  honest  industry  as  that  of  the 
greatest  happiness.  His  object  was  to  do  his  duty  in  the  state  of 
life  into  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him.  He  was  content  to 
take  the  share  of  good  things  that  fell  to  his  lot,  and  was  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  the  golden  mean.  The  restless  ambition 
of  the  great  and  powerful  amazes  and  distresses  him.  After 
narrating  the  death  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci  of  Siena,  in  1512,  he  ex- 
claims, “ Oh,  how  much  more  sensible  it  is  to  stand  in  a lowly 
place  than  to  wish  to  tower  over  others.  It  is  less  dangerous  to 
soul  and  body  alike.  If  great  and  rich  men  were  wise,  they  would 
flee  from  the  wish  for  domination,  which  only  exposes  them  to 
hatred.  They  would  be  content  with  their  wealth,  apply  them- 
selves to  the  common  good,  become  famous  in  commerce  and  in  au 
honourable  and  Christian  life,  give  much  of  their  gains  to  God's 
poor,  and  love  their  country  with  an  upright  heart.”  Luca 
Landucci  expresses  the  moral  ideal  of  the  prosperous  middle  class 
in  all  ages. 

But  Luca  was  ready  to  apply  his  principles  in  practice.  He 
taught  himself  to  accept  the  misfortunes  of  life  with  submission. 
He  did  not  expect  a career  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  even  in  a 
lowly  state.  He  tells  of  many  disasters  that  befell  himself.  Let 
us  take  the  chief  one : — 

On  August  2, 1507,  as  it  pleased  my  God,  my  house  where  I dwelt,  next  to 
my  shop,  caught  tire,  and  I lost  all  my  furniture  and  effects,  to  the  value  of 
more  than  250  gold  ducats.  I had  to  remake  everything,  and  my  son 
Antonio  lost  more  than  50  ducats,  a rose-coloured  cloak,  a violet  tunic,  both 
new,  and  all  his  other  clothes  and  silken  doublets,  besides  his  books,  which 
were  worth  more  than  25  ducats.  I,  with  my  three  other  sons,  remained  in 
our  shirts ; Battista  jumped  from  his  bed,  naked  as  he  was  born,  because  the 
lire  seized  his  bed  where  he  was  sleeping,  and  rushed  out  to  borrow  a shirt 
from  the  neighbours.  But  since  I accept  advei'sity  and  prosperity  alike,  I gwe 
great  thanks  for  the  one  as  for  the  other  to  the  Lord  ; wherefore  I pray  that 
He  may  pardon  my  sins  and  send  me  all  such  things  as  are  for  His  glory. 
May  God  always  be  praised  by  all  His  creatures  ; and  with  this  medicine 
every  man  can  heal  all  his  pains  and  weakness. 

With  this  conception  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  an  industrious 
and  contented  life,  Luca  Landucci  was  not  muck  moved  by  the 
outward  signs  of  power  or  of  splendour.  The  ambition  of  princes 
did  not  appeal  to  him ; their  magnificence  did  not  awaken  his  envy 
or  call  forth  his  admiration.  He  was  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
most  of  the  objects  of  human  effort.  On  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  he  observes: — 

This  man  was  in  the  world’s  opinion  the  most  glorious  man  that  could  be 
found,  and  the  richest,  and  had  the  greatest  power  and  reputation.  Every 
one  said  of  him  that  he  governed  Italj',  and  truly  he  had  a wise  head,  and 
succeeded  in  all  things.  He  had  done  what  no  citizen  had  for  long  accom- 
plished— he  had  raised  his  son  to  the  Cardinalate.  He  had  ennobled  not 
only  his  own  house,  but  the  whole  city.  And  with  all  this  he  could  not  go 
an  hour  further  when  his  time  had  come.  Man,  man,  what  reason  have 
you  for  pride  ? The  true  attribute  of  man  is  true  humility  and  kind- 
liness, and  to  count  God  as  everything  and  all  else  as  nothing,  except  in  so 
far  as  God  has  made  it  good.  May  He  pardon  my  sins,  and  pardon 
him  who  is  dead  as  I wish  that  He  may  pardon  me ; and  likewise  all 
luun.an  beings. 

In  like  manner  Luca  saw  from  his  shop  windows  the  stately  walls 
of  the  Strozzi  Palace  I'isiug  day  by  day,  but  felt  no  envy  of  its 
rich  possessor.  He  tells  us  how  Filippo  Strozzi  died  in  1491, 
when  the  walls  had  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  the  windows. 
“ You  may  well  understand  what  are  our  hopes  of  these  transitory 
things.  It  seems  that  man  is  their  lord ; but  it  is  just  the 
opposite,  they  are  the  lords  over  us.  This  palace  will  stand 
almost  for  ever  ; see  if  this  palace  has  been  lord  of  him,  and  of 
how  many  more  it  will  still  be  lord.  We  are  stewards  and  not 
lords,  as  far  as  God’s  goodness  pleases.” 

Having  this  contented  view  of  life,  Luca  was  above  all  things 
a kindly  man,  forgiving  others  and  trusting  for  their  forgiveness. 
When  his  son  Benedetto  was  attacked  in  the  dark  and  severely 


wounded  in  the  face,  Luca  observes,  “ It  was  for  our  sins.  I 
freely  pardon  him  who  wrought  this  wrong,  as  I wish  the  Lord  to 
pardon  me,  and  I pray  God  to  pardon  him,  and  not  for  this  con- 
demn him  to  hell.”  The  quality  that  filled  Landucci  with  the 
greatest  horror  was  cruelty.  “ Cruel  men,”  he  exclaims,  “ gene- 
rally come  to  an  ill  end,  and  the  merciful  never  end  ill.”  He 
regards  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  Swiss  as  a miracu- 
lous punishment  on  a cruel  man.  He  represents  the  public 
opinion  of  Italy  when  he  rejoices  over  the  vengeance  which  Cesare 
Borgia  wrought  on  the  lords  of  the  Romagna.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Vitelli  he  cries  out,  “ Woe  to  him  who  is  cruel 
and  does  not  fear  God.”  In  like  manner  Luca  Landucci  rejoices 
over  the  prospect  of  vengeance  seizing  Cesare  Borgia  in  his  turn. 
He  tells  the  current  story  that  Cesare  poisoned  a flask  of  wine  to 
kill  a Cardinal  and  poisoned  his  father  by  mistake.  “ Whether 
it  be  true  or  not  God  knows,”  he  adds,  and  then  exclaims  in 
triumph,  “See  what  is  Cesare ’s  condition  now,  with  so  many 
enemies  who  will  leap  upon  his  back.”  A little  afterwards  he 
rejoices  over  Oesare’s  ruin  as  the  just  requital  of  his  cruelty. 

As  Luca  hated  cruelty,  he  hated  war  with  all  its  attendant 
miseries.  In  1483  he  writes: — 

In  these  days  through  fear  of  hunger  and  the  great  war  in  Lombardy 
many  families  departed  thence.  They  passed  this  way  on  their  journey  to- 
wards Rome,  from  fifty  to  a hundred  families  together,  so  that  they  reached 
for  several  miles.  Men  said  that  altogether  there  were  more  than  30,000 
persons.  It  called  forth  great  pity  to  see  such  poverty  pass  by — a poor 
donkey  with  a miserable  kettle,  a frying-pan,  and  such  like — so  that  they 
drew  tears  from  all  who  saw  them  go  barefooted  and  in  rags.  And  all  this 
follows  from  those  accursed  wars. 

He  narrates  with  growing  horror  the  iniquities  of  Cesare 
Borgia’s  troop  when  they  entered  the  Florentine  territories  in  1501. 
“ They  behaved  like  Turks,  and  set  every  place  on  fire  ” ; they 
slaughtered  men  and  women  ; they  showed  themselves  “ as  bad  as, 
nay  worse  than,  the  devil  in  hell.”  Every  day  brought  the  news 
of  some  new  outrage.  All  this  seems  to  Luca’s  mind  the  result  of 
incredible  folly  and  wickedness. 

Princes  and  lords,  instead  of  healing  the  rents  and  increasing  the  borders 
of  Christ’s  Church,  ruin  it  by  their  ambition.  There  ought  to  be  union  of 
all  Christians  against  the  infidels,  and  willingness  to  die  for  the  faith  of 
Christ.  At  present  all  are  engaged  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Christians 
against  all  rule  of  love  and  heaping  miseries  on  the  poor  and  afflicted 
peoples  of  Italy.  God  be  always  praised  and  blessed. 

Again,  with  fine  irony,  he  sums  up  the  results  of  war  and  the 
prizes  of  military  ambition : — 

To  avenge  their  passions  they  have  driven  to  beggary  hundreds  of  pea- 
sants, and  have  avenged  themselves  on  those  who  never  wronged  them, 
like  vile  men  who  fear  not  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  nor  know  that  He  is  great 
and  that  He  is  near  them. 

But,  though  Landucci  had  a horror  of  war,  he  was  not  the  less 
a critic  of  warfare.  He  lived  through  the  period  which  saw  the 
downfall  of  the  military  system  of  Italy.  The  method  of  hiring 
condottieri  generals  and  committing  to  their  hands  the  conduct  of 
affairs  had,  no  doubt,  some  disadvantages,  but  at  least  did  not  err 
on  the  side  of  cruelty.  Campaigns  were  conducted  like  parades. 
There  was  much  manoeuvring ; but  the  two  generals  understood 
one  another,  and  did  not  want  to  come  to  blows  if  they  could  avoid 
it.  When  a battle  was  fought,  it  was  conducted  on  gentlemanlike 
principles.  When  the,  two  armies  came  together,  everything  was 
decided  by  the  first  shock,  and  those  who  were  slain  owed  their 
death  to  being  trampled  on  by  the  undue  haste  of  their  comrades 
to  run  away.  Prisoners  were  held  to  ransom,  and  the  defeated 
army  was  rendered  useless  because  it  had  thrown  away  iti 
weapons.  This  system  was  kindly,  but  was  often  a little  irritating 
to  those  who  had  to  find  the  supplies.  Their  money  was  spent  in 
elaborate  manoeuvres  which  resulted  in  nothing,  and  the  Florentine 
burgher  was  often  somewhat  impatient  for  more  decisive  measures. 
In  1478  Luca  Landucci  writes  bitterly: — “The  order  of  our 
Italian  soldiers  is  this.  ‘ You  set  to  work  and  plunder  on  that 
side,  and  we  will  plunder  on  this ; the  business  of  coming  to  too 
close  quarters  is  not  for  us.’  They  allow  a castle  to  be  bombarded 
for  many  days,  and  never  send  to  relieve  it.  Some  day  the 
strangers  from  beyond  the  Alps  must  come  and  teach  us  how  to 
make  war.”  The  prophecy  was  soon  enough  fulfilled.  Landucci 
had  seen  only  too  clearly  the  inevitable  result  of  the  military  in- 
competence of  Italy.  The  French  came,  and  taught  them  lessons 
of  a sterner  sort.  Charles  VHI.  made  a triumphal  march  through 
Italy ; but  his  soldiers  gave  the  Italians  a few  examples  of  foreign 
warfare.  Landucci  did  not  like  their  teaching  when  he  saw  it 
close  at  hand.  He  calls  the  French  “ bestial  barbarians,  who 
delight  to  dabble  in  human  blood'.”  He  saw  his  countrymen  only 
too  ready  to  learn  their  savagery.  As  early  as  1495  records 
how  the  Florentines  captured  seventy  Frenchmen  who  were 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Pisans  at  Ponte  di  Sacco.  “ And  our 
men,  as  though  they  were  not  Italians  but  barbarians,  and  had 
learned  from  them,  because  they  hated  them  on  many  grounds, 
amused  themselves  by  cutting  them  in  pieces.”  Later  on  Luca 
saw  with  delight  the  revival  of  the  citizen  militia  according  to 
the  plan  of  Machiavelli.  He  rejoiced  in  the  parade  of  the  new 
levies  in  1505,  and  considered  the  tailoring  arrangements  to  be 
excellent,  fie  computed  that  Florence  could  raise  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  and  need  no  longer  employ  foreigners.  “ It  was 
reckoned  the  finest  thing  that  had  ever  been  ordained  in  the  city 
of  Florence.”  But  when  the  Florentine  militia  was  sorely  needed 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1512  it  was  not  of  much  use.  The 
capture  of  Prato  after  two  days’  siege  was  a blow  to  all  his  ex- 
pectations. “ It  seems  that  it  must  have  been  through  God’s  per- 
mission that  our  chiefs  acted  so  slowly,  since  we  had  18,000 
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soldiers,  wbich  was  more  than  our  enemies.  We  might  have  cut 
off  their  supplies,  so  that  they  would  have  died  of  hunger  in  three 
or  four  days.  These  things  are  for  our  sins.”  The  pathos  of 
Italy’s  ruin  becomes  more  intense  when  we  read  the  simple  criti- 
cism of  one  who  lived  through  the  period  of  the  decay  of  that 
individual  courage  and  energy  on  which  the  greatness  of  a country 
must  ultimately  depend. 

Though  Landucci  was  a man  of  peace,  he  desired  to  see  his 
country  well  defended  and  respected  by  her  enemies.  The 
cowardice  displayed  in  resisting  Cesare  Borgia  filled  him  with 
shame.  In  1501  he  writes: — “ Never  was  such  a simple  and 
wicked  thing  done  as  to  leave  our  country  to  he  ravaged.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  be  a Florentine  and  have  to  make  an  agreement  with 
one  who  is  not  worth  three  farthings.”  “ Florence  was  full  of 
sadness,  and  it  seemed  as  if  one  was  drowning  in  a glass  of  water.” 
“ It  seemed  as  if  the  Florentines  had  their  bowels  in  a basin. 
All  their  neighbours  laughed  at  the  Florentines.”  Nor  was 
Landucci  only  in  favour  of  defensive  wars  ; he  was  most  eager  for 
the  recovery  of  the  rebellious  Pisa.  Like  a loyal  Florentine,  he 
believed  in  the  righteousness  of  his  own  city  and  the  unrighteous- 
ness of  every  one  else.  “ God  has  always  helped  us  because  our 
wars  are  lawful,  not  like  those  of  the  ambitious  and  jealous 
Venetians.”  His  kindly  spirit  and  his  patriotism  came  into  collision, 
and  patriotism  won  the  day.  He  regarded  patriotism  as  the 
highest  virtue  in  a Florentine  and  the  most  perverse  obstinacy  in 
all  others.  The  national  feeling  of  the  middle  classes  at  all  times 
is  simply  expressed  in  Luca's  comment  on  the  following  striking 
episode  in  the  Pisan  war : — 

In  these  days  Pisa  was  straitly  besieged  and  was  h.nrd  pressed.  Every 
day  one  heard  stories  of  their  obstin.acy — this  among  the  rest.  A woman 
of  Pisa  came  with  her  two  children  to  the  Florentine  Commissary,  saying 
that  she  was  dying  of  hunger  and  had  left  in  Pisa  her  mother,  who  was 
wellnigh  hungered.  The  Commissary  ordered  that  bread  be  given  her 
for  herself,  and  her  mother,  and  her  children.  Keiurning  with  the 
loaves  to  Pisa,  she  told  her  mother  that  all  was  well.  The  old  woman, 
seeing  the  white  bread,  said,  “What  bread  is  this?”  The  daughter 
answered  that  she  had  got  it  outside  from  the  Florentines.  Then  she 
cried,  “ Away  with  the  bread  of  the  accursed  Florentines  ; 1 had  rather  die 
of  hunger”;  and  she  would  not  eat  it.  Think  what  h,atred  the  poor  folk 
bore  to  our  city,  finding  themselves,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  in  such  bad 
straits.  O,  how  great  a sin  it  is  to  set  wars  on  foot!  Woe  to  him  who 
causes  them ! God  pardon  us,  although  this  enterprise  of  ours  has  been 
lawfully  undertaken.  Think  what  a sin  it  is  for  him  who  undertakes  it 
imlawfully ! 

It  follows  from  such  views  as  these  that  Luca  Landucci  was  a 
good  citizen,  and  believed  that  his  own  Government  was  always 
in  the  right.  He  disliked  the  struggles  of  factions  and  parties. 
“ I am  without  any  passions  of  party  or  form  of  government,”  he 
says,  “ and  only  desire  the  will  of  God.”  He  records  sadly  the 
violence  of  party  strife  in  Italian  cities.  “ Thus  do  those  accursed 
parties  behave  who  fear  not  God,  and  think  that  they  have  to  live 
for  ever,  and  that  they  are  those  who  have  to  inherit  the  world.” 
Luca  was  not  a politician.  He  accepted  the  political  changes  of 
Florence  without  much  comment.  If  things  went  well,  he  ex- 
claimed, “Praise  be  to  God”;  if  they  went  ill,  he  reflected, 
“ These  things  are  because  of  our  sins.”  In  no  case  does  he  show 
any  desire  to  strive  and  mend  matters.  Politics  are  beyond  him. 
He  has  his  opinions,  his  sympathies,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  but 
they  soon  pass  away.  Luca  represents  the  large  class  that  is 
satisfied  to  be  governed,  and  does  not  wish  to  govern.  His 
belief  in  particular  forms  of  government  is  not  great.  He  trusts 
in  men  rather  than  in  mechanism,  and  demands  that  the  Govern- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be,  should  keep  Florence  at  peace  and 
make  her  respected.  He  saw  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  was  only  impressed  by  the  disturbance  which  it  caused 
in  the  city  and  the  state  of  terror  which  followed.  He  endured 
without  comment  the  Papal  excommunication  and  the  war  which 
followed.  He  admired  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s  adventurous  journey 
to  Naples,  and  rejoiced  over  the  peace  which  followed.  He  en- 
joyed contentedly  the  glories  of  Lorenzo’s  rule,  but  had  no  special 
feeling  when  Piero  de’  Medici  was  expelled  in  1494.  The  only 
sentiment  which  he  expresses  is  one  of  pity  for  Piero’s  brother, 
the  Cardinal  Giovanni,  and  in  his  case  the  pity  was  purely 
personal,  “ The  poor  Cardinal,”  he  says,  “ remained  in  the  house, 
and  I saw  him  at  his  window  kneeling  with  clasped  hands, 
commending  himself  to  God.  "When  I saw  him  I was  sorry,  and 
judged  that  he  was  a good  youth  and  of  a good  mind.”  He  was 
impressed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  people  after  the  expulsion  of 
Piero.  “ The  cry  was  raised,  ‘ Popolo  e liberta ! ’ and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  all  the  city  was  in  arms,  great  and  small  running  to 
the  Piazza  wit’n  such  readiness  that  never  was  such  union  seen 
before.  I believe  that  if  all  the  world  had  come,  it  would 
not  have  been  able  to  break  such  union.  'Thus  the  Lord 

allowed  that  trial  should  be  made  of  this  people  in  this 
time  of  peril  from  the  French.”  Luca  trusted  to  the 
revived  Republic,  and  saw  it  reconstructed  on  the  model  of  Venice 
in  1495.  “ It  seems  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  live  well  and 
without  passion  the  most  worthy  Government  that  Florence  has 
ever  had.”  In  1502  he  welcomed  with  equal  pleasure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Gonfaloniere  for  life,  and  records  the  election  of  Piero 
Soderini.  “ How  worthily  was  he  chosen  for  this  dignity,  how 
well  did  the  great  Council  judge ! Truly  this  deed  was  from 
God.”  In  1512  he  is  content  that  Piero  Soderini  should  make 
way  for  a Medicean  restoration ; “ peacefully,  according  to  agree- 
ment, because  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  he  a stumbling-block  to 
his  people,  and  that  he  was  content  with  all  that  came  from  the 
will  of  God ; and  soon  afterwards  he  went  away.”  Many  thought 
that  the  liberty  of  Florence  was  worth  fighting  for,  and  that 


Soderini  let  it  go  too  easily.  L.anduccl  does  not  enter  into  these 
considerations  of  the  higher  politics.  Ho  found  himself  in  hi.s 
own  age  called  upon  to  take  a part  in  affairs,  and  he  did  not  like 
it.  “ On  December  20,  1512,  they  began  in  the  Palazzo  to  choose 
those  eligible  for  office ; and  I also  went,  since  some  of  my 
friends  wislicd  it,  with  little  will  on  my  part,  but  to  please  the 
Signori.  Praise  be  to  God.”  Luca  did  his  duty,  but  did  it  with 
a sigh. ' Governments  changed,  and  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
powers  that  were.  As  we  read  Luca’s  account  of  affairs,  we  feel 
why  it  is  that  men  like  him,  representatives  of  the  contented 
middle  classes,  are  rarely  of  any  weight  in  politics.  It  inte- 
rests us  to  know  how  Luca  Landucci  thought  and  felt ; and 
doubtless  he  represented  a great  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Florence.  Their  ideas  were  excellent ; their  attitude  towards  life 
was  all  that  could  be  wished ; their  moral  sentiments  were 
directed  towards  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  But 
they  were  powerless  to  influence  affairs  ; they  had  no  policy  which 
they  wished  to  enforce.  Wise,  gentle,  cultivated  as  they  might 
he,  they  could  not  arrest  corruption  in  high  places.  The  public 
opinion  which  they  expressed  never  made  its  voice  heard  in 
actual  conflict.  As  we  read  Luca  Landucci’s  Diary,  we  love  and 
respect  him  as  a man,  we  are  interested  at  the  light  he  throws  on 
social  life  by  the  pictures  of  actual  fact  which  he  presents  to  our 
view.  But  any  reader  must  be  driven  to  admit  that  the  villanous 
intrigues  disclosed  to  us  by  dismal  State  papers  and  the  records  of 
tedious  diplomacy  show  us  the  motive  power  which  determined 
events,  while  the  public  opinion  of  the  Florentine  citizen  was 
entirely  powerless. 


LORD  OVERSTONE  AND  SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS. 

The  two  distinguished  men  who  went  over  to  the  majority,  the 
one  at  the  end  of  last  week,  the  other  at  the  beginning  of 
this,  were  in  every  way  remarkable  and  representative  examples 
of  the  process  which,  in  another  sense  than  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  R.  Green,  may  be  called  “ the  making  of  England.”  Both  of 
them  may  be  almost  equally  claimed  as  Englishmen,  and  yet  Sir 
William  Siemens  was  a foreigner  by  birth,  was  till  the  day  of  his 
death  largely  interested  in  foreign  business,  and  when  he  came  to 
England  forty  years  ago  was  practically  ignorant  of  the  English 
language.  Yet  he  is  called  to-day  and  with  justice  an  English- 
man no  less  than  his  companion  or  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
last  journey,  who  was  parcel  Welsh  and  parcel  Lancashire  by  birth 
and  extraction.  In  fact,  England  made  both,  as  in  times  past 
innumerable  predecessors  of  both  have  made  England,  in  a manner 
not  easily  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  country.  Had  Sir  William 
Siemens  remained  in  his  own  country,  he  would  most  probably 
have  been  a mere  savant  in  applied  mechanics  or  a subordinate 
worker,  instead  of  an  employer  of  labour  and  an  organizer  of 
mechanical  appliances  for  practical  work  on  the  greatest  scale. 
Had  Lord  Overstoue  been  born  elsewhere,  neither  his  practical 
ability  in  finance  nor  his  intellectual  skill  in  analysing  its  pro- 
cesses would  have  been  likely  to  land  him  in  anything  like  the 
position  he  has  here  so  long  enjoyed.  He  might  have  been 
a celebrated  professor  of  political  economy,  he  might  have  been 
the  arbiter  of  some  foreign  Bourse ; but  he  would  hardly  have 
been  both  and  at  the  same  time  a practical  politician,  whose  prac- 
tical influence  was,  at  any  rate  for  a considerable  period,  almost 
greater  in  reality  than  it  was  in  popular  estimation. 

How  great  it  was  in  this  latter  the  present  generation  has  some- 
what forgotten.  At  least  one  Cabinet  Minister  was  unborn  or  an 
interesting  infant  in  his  cradle  when,  as  Thackeray’s  Mr.  Jawkins  has 
it,  “ The  way  that  Jones  Loyd  looks  at  it”  was  a sullicient  reason 
why  all  the  Mr.  Jawkinses  of  the  day  who  had  not  some  special 
fad  opposed  to  the  great  financier’s  principles  should  promptly 
adopt  the  same  way  of  looking  at  it — and  a very  good  thing  for 
them  and  for  the  nation  too.  Probably  no  single  man  had  so 
much  to  do  as  Lord  Overstone  had  with  the  rejection  of  the  use- 
less and  troublesome  project  of  a decimal  coinage ; certainly  no 
man  had  so  much  to  do  as  he  with  the  definite  and  legislative  re- 
cognition of  principles  of  banking  and  paper  currency  which,  if 
they  have  not  prevented  panics  and  disasters,  have  done  much  to 
minimize  their  ill  elfect  iu  England  during  the  last  forty  years. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  his  character  was  that  he 
combined  the  sound  sense  and  practical  grasp  of  facts  which, 
at  any  rate  till  recently,  have  distinguished  most  prominent 
Englishmen  in  financial  and  political  business,  with  a power  of 
reducing  his  views  to  general  principles  and  an  interest  iu 
the  literature  of  his  profession  which  are  less  often  found.  It 
was  this  that  gave  him  his  immense  influence  with  successive 
Ministries,  and  not  merely  his  great  wealth,  which,  as  in  most 
cases,  has  been  absurdly  exaggerated.  He  might  have  been  a 
much  richer  man  and  less  influential ; the  really  astonishing  thing 
perhaps  is  that  he  was  so  influential  being  so  rich.  But  the  fact 
was  that  the  great  wealth  he  inherited  and  created  was  to 
him  what  the  great  political  and  territorial  influence  inherited  and 
created  by  the  best  type  of  purely  political  statesmen  is  to  them. 
It  was  used  with  no  purely  personal  aims,  hut  in  a thoroughlv 
patriotic  spirit — a spirit  which  is  not  only  unknown  but  almost 
impossible  in  countries  where  the  highest  positions  are  open  bv 
preference  to  penniless  adventurers.  But,  perhaps,  at  the  present 
day  the  most  noteworthy  part  of  Lord  Overstone's  character  was 
the  quality  and  texture  of  his  undoubted  Liberalism.  It  is  some- 
I times  urged  that  the  distinction  sought  to  be  drawn  between  the 
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Liberalism  of  the  past  and  the  Liberalism  of  the  present  is  a Tory 
trick ; that  the  one  is  a merely  legitimate  development  of  the  other, 
and  that  there  is  simply  a dilference  of  circumstance  and  degree, 
none  of  kind,  between  them.  The  excellent  anecdote  told  (and  re- 
peated in  the  Times  obituary  article)  of  Lord  Overstone  and  Grote 
is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the  falsity  of  this 
pretension.  Lord  Overstone  and  Grote  were  walking  together 
when  a squadron  of  the  Life  Guards  passed.  “I  should  like,” 
said  this  unregenerate  Liberal,  whose  Liberalism  was  yet  never 
questioned,  “ to  see  ten  thousand  men  like  that  under  arms,  and  a 
fleet  of  twenty  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  Channel.”  The  philo- 
sophical Radical,  shocked  at  such  wickedness,  dropped  his  friend’s 
arm  and  walked  away.  We  do  not  know  that  the  anecdotic 
style  of  art  is  much  to  our  taste ; but  there  certainly  might  be 
worse  subjects  than  this  for  a cartoon.  The  difference  betw’een 
the  Liberal  in  the  proper  sense,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a patriot 
and  a man,  and  the  Liberal  in  the  improper  sense,  who  is  a 
cosmopolitan,  a crotcheteer,  and  a milksop,  could  hardly  be  better 
exemplified.  Unluckily,  the  Jones  Loyds  have  grown  fewer  and 
the  Grotes  have  increased  since  that  day  in  the  Mall.  But  the 
sturdy  English  quality  of  Lord  Overstone’s  Liberalism  was  ex- 
emplified in  many  other  ways  than  in  this.  He  was  none  of  those 
who  believe,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold's  famous  definition,  that 
“ a Liberal  is  one  who  gets  up  every  morning  in  the  full  belief 
that  everything  is  an  open  question.”  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
think  of  a short  sentence  containing  at  once  more  wisdom  and  a 
more  crushing  condemnation  of  the  prevailing  ideas  and  policies 
of  the  last  few  years  in  this  country  than  those  memorable  wmrds 
of  his,  which  were  uttered  indeed  in  reference  to  theological 
matters  only,  but  which  have  a far  wider  application.  “I  will 
not  consent  that  [this]  question  shall  be  continually  reopened.  I 
refuse  any  attention  to  the  disturbing  theories  of  the  present 
hour.  They  are  mutable,  they  are  not  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  experience  of  the  past  teaches  that  they 
will  be  evanescent.”  Unluckily,  in  the  more  practical  affairs 
to  which  these  words  may  be  extended,  the  consequences  of 
the  disturbing  theories  of  the  hour  are  not  evanescent;  and  it 
would  be  all  the  happier  if  the  words  themselves  could  be  set  as 
a seal  on  the  understanding  of  every  man  who  enters  either 
House  of  Parliament  as  a legislator.  There  is  no  fear  that  tlie 
following  of  them  would  lead  to  a blind  resistance  to  progress; 
there  is  every  fear  that  the  neglect  of  them  may  lead  to  a blind 
tolerance  of  anarchy. 

Sir  William  Siemens’s  comparatively  early,  and  in  a way  acci- 
dental, death  put  an  end  to  a career  so  entirely  different  in  its 
lines  from  that  of  Lord  Overstone  that  the  sole  point  of  contact 
can  be  found  in  the  great  utility  of  both  to  the  public.  The  con- 
trast can  hardly  be  said  to  lie  in  the  frequently-noted  and  rather 
vulgar  disparity  between  the  man  born  to  influence  and  the  self- 
made  man.  Sir  William  Siemens  had  every  advantage  of  educa- 
tion at  Liibeck,  Gottingen,  and  what  a popular  and  useful  book  of 
reference  calls  “ Madgeburg  ” ; and,  if  he  was  not  exactly  a 
wealthy  man  at  the  beginning,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the  halfcrown-in-pocket  order 
of  genius.  He  began  to  invent  successfully  when  he  was  twenty, 
and  he  had  not  leit  off  when  he  died  at  sixty.  A catalogue  of 
his  devices  would  be  interesting,  but  technical.  No  one  perhaps, 
save  hii  recent  applications  o^'  electric  light  and  force,  has  very 
greatly  struck  the  popular  mind.  The  most  profitable  to  himself 
was  the  “ regenerative  ” furnace,  which,  like  the  earlier  and  some- 
what kindred  inventions  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  is  one  of  those 
appaioiitlj'  simple  things  which  the  ordinary  stupid  person  wonders 
he  never  thought  of  for  himself.  In  his  capacity  of  a great  iron- 
master at  Landore,  Sir  William  was  not  without  his  experiences 
of  the  suicidal  folly  of  English  workmen  ; but  few  men  have  lite- 
ralU  and  metaphorically  had  more  irons  in  the  fire,  and  few  have 
reaped  more  solid  profit  from  their  mechanical  genius.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  not  the  least  engaging  sides  of  his  me- 
chanical ability  was  that  he  never  overlooked  the  more  fantastic 
and  apparently  unpractical  sides  of  physical  science.  His  curious 
experiments  on  the  forcing  of  plants  and  vegetables  by  artificial 
light  are  fresh  in  the  memoiy  of  most  people  who  take  any  interest 
in  such  matters,  and  this  was  only  one  of  many  such  “sports”  of 
his  inventive  faculty.  It  he  cannot  be  said,  even  by  identifying  his 
brothers  with  himself,  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  the  way  to  the 
possibilities  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  motive  purposes,  few  men 
have  done  more  to  make  these  possibilities  practical  realities.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  Sir  William  Siemens’s  addresses  and  speeches, 
which  were  not  few,  there  was  a welcome  lack  of  the  aggressive 
and  arrogant  tone  sometimes  charged,  and  not  always  unjustly, 
against  men  eminent  in  the  more  practical  branches  of  physical 
science.  This  was,  it  may  be  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the  thorough 
education  which  it  has  been  said  he  had  received. 

There  is  a legitimate  reason  for  satisfaction  at  the  practical 
absorption  into  English  life  of  such  a man  as  Sir  William  Siemens. 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  would  have  called  himself  an 
Englishman  or  a German ; it  is  certain  that  few  Englishmen 
thought  of  him  as  the  latter.  Nations  less  liberal  in  the  theory  or 
less  successful  in  the  practice  of  adopting  foreigners,  sometimes 
reproach  us  with  our  hybridity,  which,  in  truth,  is  a silly  reproach 
enough.  AVhen  a country  has  such  an  absence  of  national  life  or 
character  that  it  is  obliged  to  import  its  great,  men  it  is  in  a bad 
way  enough.  But  when  it  has  such  an  abundance  of  character  and 
of  life  that  it  attracts  men  of  genius  and  capacity  and  absorbs  them, 
it  is  certainly  not  in  a bad  way  at  all.  Hardly  any  country  has  such  a 
faculty  of  absorption  of  this  kind  as  England,  aud  in  none  perhaps  is  the 


process  more  thorough.  The  naturalized  Englishman  of  the  third, 
or  even  the  second,  generation  (unless  he  belongs  to  one  of  those 
races  which  have  almost  indelible  physical  characteristics)  is  rarely 
distinguishable,  save  by  his  name,  from  pure-bred  Englishmen  of 
many  descents.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  much  less  frequent  in- 
stances iu  which  Englishmen  have  been  absorbed  by  other  nation- 
alities, the  English  character  disappears  very  slowly  indeed.  Only 
in  one  strange  and  lamentable  instance,  that  of  successive  Hiber- 
nian colonizations  from  England,  has  the  rule  been  falsified  as  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned.  To  put  the  matter  in  other  words  appro- 
priate to  the  present  subject,  the  nation  which  possesses  indigenous 
types  like  Lord  Ovetstone  is  certain  to  attract,  and  can  safely 
absorb,  types  like  Sir  William  Siemens,  to  the  strengthening,  and 
the  strengthening  only,  of  the  general  national  character.  Both 
were  eminent  examples  of  their  several  kinds,  and  were  not  the 
less  interesting  that  those  kinds  were  of  a comparatively  modern 
origin  and  stood  apart  from  the  time-honoured  types  of  warriors, 
politicians,  j urists,  writers,  and  priests.  The  man  of  science  is  a newer 
type  than  the  financier  ; but  the  financier  is  himself,  in  a manner,  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  he  had  not  already 
developed  varieties  widely  dift'erent  from  that  of  which  Lord 
Overstone  was  an  eminent  example. 


DUCK  V.  BATES. 

The  law  of  copyright  is  certainly  what  Sir  Edward  Coke  said 
the  whole  law  of  England  was,  a “ very  particular  thing.” 
Some  people  might  go  further  and  describe  it  in  Cromwell’s  words 
as  a “ tortuous  and  ungodly  jumble.”  Even  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's 
lucid  Digest  has  not  succeeded  in  making  it  plain.  Dramatic 
copyright  is  especially  complicated.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
an  author  might  not  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  piracy  for  dramatizing 
his  own  novel,  if  some  one  else  had  done  it  before  him,  and  there 
was  much  similarity  betv\een  the  two  plays.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  is  well  known,  anybody  may  take  anybody  else's  story,  and  pro- 
duce it  on  the  boards.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division  has  just  de- 
cided the  great  question,  What  is  a place  of  dramatic  entertainment? 
though  the  judges  feel  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  their 
own  view  that  they  have  granted  leave  to  appeal.  The  permis- 
sion, it  may  be  explained  iu  passing,  is  necessary,  because  the  case 
w'as  tried  in  the  county  court,  and  therefore  came  before  the 
Queen’s  Bench  by  way  of  review.  It  might  be  thought  that  every- 
body knew  what  a place  of  dramatic  entertainment  was,  as  Bishop 
Butler  rather  rashly  says  that  everybody  knows  what  a miracle 
means.  This,  however,  is  not  so,  as  will  presently  appear.  The 
point,  being  one  of  law,  could  not  be  decided  by  the  evidence  of 
experts.  Otherwise  we  might  have  enjoyed  a repetition  of  the 
perplexity  which  overcame  Garrick  on  a similar  occasion,  and 
which  shows  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  knowing  too  much. 
Garrick  was  asked  what  a “ free  benefit”  was.  “A  free  benefit ! 
said  the  great  actor,  “ why  a free  benefit  is  a free  benefit  of  course.'’ 
It  was  in  vain  to  represent  to  him  that  other  people  were  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  desired  an  explanation.  He  could 
not  enter  into  the  state  of  mind  of  a man  who  did  not  know  what 
a free  benefit  w'as.  The  County  Court  Judp,  not  liking  to  give 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  sheltered  himself  behind  certain  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  he  has 
found,  if  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  report  of 
the  case  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  that  nothing  is  easier 
than  for  a judge  to  disavow  his  own  obite7'  dicta.  The  facts,  as 
proved  in  the  County  Court,  were  these : — Our  Boys  has  been  twice 
lately  performed  at  Guy’s  Hospital  to  amuse  the  nurses  and 
patients.  The  performances  were  by  amateurs,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  Hospital  and  their  friends  were  admitted  without  payment. 
•Mr.  Duck,  to  whom  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Byron’s  play  has  been 
assigned,  thereupon  sued  for  penalties  under  t'ne  Dramatic  and 
Musical  Copyright  Acts  of  1833  and  1842.  These  statutes  give  the 
author  or  assignee  the  sole  right  of  performance,  and  provide  that 
he  may  recover  damages  for  unauthorized  performances  at  “ any 
place  of  dramatic  entertainment.”  It  was  admitted  that  these 
performances  were  unauthorized,  and  therefore  the  sole  question 
was  whether  they  had  been  conducted  at  a place  of  dramatic 
entertainment.  A great  philosophical  writer  thought  it  worth 
while  to  lay  down  emphatically  that  everything  is  itself,  and  not 
another  thing — a proposition  which  has  been  rather  cynically 
described  as  fatal  to  the  existence  of  poetry.  On  this  principle  a 
hospital  is  certainly  not  a place  of  dramatic  entertainment.  If  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  mental  association,  no  two  ideas  could  be  more 
incongruous,  though  it  is  of  course  a wise  aud  kindly  step  to 
provide  such  recreations  for  sick  people.  Can  a hospital  become  a 
place  of  dramatic  entertainment  not  absolutely  but  constructively, 
and  in  contemplation  of  law  ? It  has,  we  believe,  been  Aeld  that 
an  umbrella  may  be  a betting  establishment,  if  a man  stands 
under  it  and  gives  or  takes  odds.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  umbrella 
is  something  quite  diff'erent.  It  is  to  be  stolen.  But  its  appro- 
priation to  the  encouragement  of  gambling  on  a racecourse  invests 
it  for  the  time  with  a peculiar  and  even  illegal  character. 

The  draftsman  of  the  Act  of  William  I'V^.,  which  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  has  unconsciously 
earned  the  gratitude  of  lawyers  and  multiplied  the  opportunities  of 
litigation  by  leaving  out  a single  word.  We  all  know  the  stu- 
pendous theological  consequences  which  followed  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  the  letter  iota.  The  word  “ public  ” in  this  statute 
cannot,  of  course,  claim  equal  importance.  But  the  learned  and 
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able  counsel  who  argued  Duck  v.  Bates  have  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge its  value,  or  the  value  of  its  absence.  A “ public  ” place  of 
dramatic  entertainment  Guy’s  Hospital  certainly  could  not  be 
called,  and  Mr.  Duck  would  probably  not  have  started  on  a wild- 
goose  chase  by  attempting  to  show  that  it  could.  Did  it  become 
for  two  nights  only  in  its  long  and  honourable  history  a place  of 
dramatic  entertainment  simplicit.er  ? The  County  Court  J udge  held 
that  it  did,  because  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  in  a former  case 
that  a place  of  dramatic  entertainment  means  a place  where  a 
drama  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  performed.  This  certainly  involves 
queer  logic,  and  a strange  use  of  words.  The  House  of  Commons 
would  scarcely  be  described  as  a place  of  saltatory  or  choreatic  enter- 
tainment, though  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Plimsoll,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  have  all  executed  upon  its  floor  manoeuvres 
hard  to  be  distinguished  from  dancing.  A ball  has  been  given  in 
the  New  Schools  at  Oxford,  under  the  genial  patronage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Master  of  Balliol.  Will  the  schools  be 
required  to  take  out  a music  licence  and  a licence  for  liquors  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? Do  the  ardent  Protestants  who 
have  to  be  carried  out  of  St.  Paul’s  denouncing  Papistical  mum- 
mery make  the  Cathedral  a mountebank’s  show-room  ? It  is  not, 
indeed,  very  easy  to  see  what  the  County  Court  Judge  supposed 
to  be  the  use  of  the  words  he  thus  interpreted.  For  every  play 
which  is  performed  at  all  must  be  performed  somewhere  ; and,  if 
the  place  where  it  is  performed  becomes  thereby  a place  of  dra- 
matic entertainment,  in  a place  of  dramatic  entertainment  it  must 
be,  if  at  all,  performed.  The  case  in  which  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  used  these  sweeping  expressions  was  one  where  copy- 
Tight  songs  had  been  sung  in  a schoolroom.  Very  dramatic, 
not  to  say  melodramatic,  things  go  on  in  a schoolroom, 
for  which  see  Tom  Brown  and  other  works.  Painful  trage- 
dies are  sometimes  enacted  there,  though  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  favourable  rather  to  the  Comic  Muse.  Still  it  is  of 
course  no  more  a theatre  than  a hospital.  But,  then,  those 
who  came  to  the  schoolroom  paid  money,  and  though  it  was  said 
-on  the  other  side  that  the  payment  was  for  tea,  the  contest  became 
at  this  point  somewhat  confused,  vain  attempts  were  made  to 
separate  things  inseparable,  and  learned  counsel,  like  “ ignorant 
armies,”  may  be  said  to  have  clashed  by  night.  The  case  of  Duck 
V.  Bates  raised  many  points  of  interest,  some  of  which  were — we 
will  not  say  irrelevant,  but  decidedly  collateral.  At  the  outset 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that  the  Act  spoke  of  profits 
from  the  entertainment,  and  there  could  scarcely  be  any  profit 
without  paying  for  admission,  though  there  may  be  plenty  of 
payment  for  admission  without  profit.  But  the  dicta  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  afforded  the  chief  fund  for  disquisition.  Sir  Baliol 
Brett  is  a man  of  bold  and  decisive  speech.  He  has  a command 
of  racy  vernacular,  and  he  does  not  mince  his  words.  He  used 
language  which,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  implies 
that  “ if  a lady  sang  a copyright  song  in  her  own  house  to  her 
friends  she  would  be  liable  to  the  penalty.”  This  is  certainly  an 
alarming  prospect.  There  are  ladies,  and  gentlemen  also,  whom 
one  would  be  very  glad  to  see  fined  for  singing  copyright  or  any 
-songs.  A law  against  singing  at  any  place  of  entertainment, 
j)ublic  or  private,  without  a voice  and  some  slight  knowledge  of 
music,  would  have  its  salutary  side,  and  may  perhaps  come  in  with 
the  rush  of  the  reaction  against  the  “ doctrine  of  laissez-faire.” 
But  unfortunately  it  is  just  this  unhappy,  or  rather  excruciating, 
class  of  persons  who  will  be  sure  to  get  hold  of  songs  which  are 
not  copyright.  The  prohibited  ditties  will  fall  to  superior 
■songsters,  who  will  be  reduced  to  warbling  “ I cannot  sing  the 
copyright  songs,  they  are  too  dear  for  me.”  It  is  hard  to  be  fined 
for  unlicensed  singing,  as  if  it  were  profane  swearing. 

If  everything  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  were  gospel,  a 
flourishing  but  otherwise  questionable  industry  might  be  expected 
■to  spring  up.  To  become  the  assignee  of  as  many  copyright  songs 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  an  active  and  intelligent  staft'  of  inspectors 
constantly  in  one’s  service,  would  be  lucrative  and  exciting.  They 
might  assume  the  disguise  of  servants,  or  they  might  even,  at 
large  parties,  counterfeit  the  presentment  of  guests.  But,  as  Lord 
Coleridge  very  justly  oberved,  “ if  that  be  so,  ladies  will  no  longer 
j)urchase  copyright  songs,  which,  of  course,  are  only  purchased  to 
be  sung.”  It  would  indeed  be  a melancholy  pleasure  to  sit  gazing 
"in  rapt  silence  at  the  notes  of  a song  which  considerations  of  a 
pecuniary  nature  forbade  the  gazer  to  pour  out  in  words.  Even 
when  Macaulay  bought  ballads  at  a second-hand  bookshop,  the 
street  arabs  in  attendance  wondered  “ whether  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  sing,”  although  there  was  no  music,  and  the  situation  was 
•unfavourable.  Of  course  there  are  songs  and  songs.  There  are 
songs,  like  those  before  sunrise,  which  are  not  meant  to  be  sung, 
just  as  there  are  plays,  like  Bothwdl,  which  are  not  intended  to 
be  acted.  But  the  thin  paper  book,  with  double  its  price  inscribed 
upon  it  for  general  information,  is  meant  to  be  sung,  and  is  often, 
it  must  be  confessed,  fit  for  no  other  human  purpose,  if  for  that. 
It  is  true  that  the  proprietor  could  scarcely,  in  the  words  of  the 
Act,  “ recover  the  profits  ” of  a lady’s  singing  in  her  own 
-drawing-room.  But  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  spoke  without 
qualification  or  reserve.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Duck 
consulted  the  best  interests  of  himself  and  his  class  in  taking 
these  proceedings.  We  do  not  mean  merely  that  judgment  has 
gone  against  him.  He  may  meet  with  better  luck  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and,  at  all  events,  he  only  runs  the  risks  of  all 
litigants.  But,  if  he  had  succeeded,  or  should  succeed,  he  might 
yet  find  that  he  h.td  ^mply  spoilt  his  own  market.  “ If,”  said  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  “ we  should  unfortunately  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  decide  the  case  contrary  to  commou  sense,  the  only 


consequence  would  bn  a great  injury  to  dramatic  or  musical 
authors,  as  then  no  one  would  perform  pieces  which  are  copyright.” 
Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Duck,  being  a wary  man,  hoped  to  make  a 
swoop  here  and  there  without  fluttering  the  dovecotes  of  amateur 
actors  generally.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  treat  with  seriousness, 
even  although  it  has  been  adopted  by  a County  Court  Judge,  the 
contention  that  a lady’s  drawing-room  becomes  a “ place  of 
dramatic  entertainment”  if  she  chooses  to  get  up  private 
theatricals  in  it.  A little  while  ago  it  was  decided  that  playing 
cards  for  money  in  a railway-carriage  was  a criminal  oflence, 
because  a railway-carriage  was  a “ public  place.”  In  this  instance 
the  crucial  word  was  inserted,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  a man  being  sent  to  prison  for  playing  whist  with 
threepenny  points  in  his  own  study.  But  we  are  making  progress. 
The  passion  for  regulating  people’s  private  afi’airs  according  to  a 
fixed  standard  of  propriety  grows  by  indulgence  upon  a certain 
order  of  politicians.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  persons  who 
would  not  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Duck  had  won  his  action,  and  thus 
made  it  more  difficult  in  future  to  amuse  sick  people  with  a 
popular  farce.  But  it  will  gratify  the  general  public  to  know  that 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  receded  from  his  original  position.  He 
“ never  intended  to  say  that  a gentleman  or  lady,  merely  singing  in 
a drawing-room  a song  purchased,  is  guilty  of  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright,  and  if  he  has  used  any  e.xpressions  which  appear  to 
imply  that,  then  they  are  not  sufficiently  guarded.”  Sir  Baliol 
Brett’s  immediate  predecessor  in  office  once  observed,  with  charac- 
teristic bluntness,  that,  “ even  if  a Chief  Justice  said  a thing,  that 
didn't  make  it  law.”  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  has  extinguished  the  light  which  misled  at  least  one 
Judge  of  County  Courts. 

An  argument  employed  by  counsel  to  show  that  the  perform- 
ance was  public  was  certainly  original.  “ As  many,”  said  Mr, 
Leonard,  “ were  admitted  as  the  place  would  hold.”  Private 
parties  unfortunately  sometimes  consist  of  more  than  “ the  place  ” 
will  hold,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether,  when  a 
Poet  Laureate  reads  to  a royal  party  in  a room  so  small  that  a 
queen  has  to  sit  upon  the  table,  the  proceedings  are  public,  and 
whether  there  would  be  an  infringement  of  copyright,  saving  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  if  he  were  to  sing  any  but  his  own 
songs.  There  was  “ a very  free  admission,”  it  was  pathetically 
urged,  to  this  entertainment,  and  very  great  injury  was  done  to 
the  proprietor,  who  usually  received  five  pounds  on  every  such 
occasion.  It  is,  of  course,  vain  to  deny  that  private  theatricals 
or  a musical  party  might  involve  loss  of  money  to  some  one  who 
would  be  remunerated  if  the  performances  were  public.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  people  may  be  prevented  from  going 
to  the  theatre  by  being  asked  to  an  amateur  dramatic  entertain- 
ment. But,  if  these  indirectly  consequential  damages  are  to  be 
taken  into  account,  we  shall  find  ourselves  carried  very  far.  A 
circulating  library  would  on  this  principle  not  only  be  an  “ ever- 
green tree  of  diabolical  knowledge,”  but  a fraud  upon  the  rights  of 
authors,  or  rather  publishers.  Lord  Coleridge,  in  giving  judgment, 
admitted  that  he  knew  something  of  what  was  taking  place  in  a 
society  with  which  he  is  fond  of  professing  himself  totally  un- 
acquainted. “ The  judges,”  he  said,  “ could  not  shut  their  eyes 
to  what  was  going  on  in  the  world ; and  they  were  aware  that 
there  was  a large  body  of  theatrical  performances  going  on  by 
persons  who  did  not  act  for  money.”  It  is  always  as  well  to  be 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  this  remarkable  piece  of  recondite  in- 
formation will  enhance  the  social  fame  of  the  judicial  Bench.  The 
rest  of  Lord  Coleridge’s  j udgment  is  lucid  and  convincing.  The 
County  Court  Judge  found  as  facts — first,  that  Guy’s  Hospital  was 
not  a public  place,  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  a place  of  dramatic 
entertainment.  Cn  the  first  point  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  But  the  second  finding,  which  was  really  a 
conclusion  of  law,  arose  directly  out  of  Sir  Baliol  Brett’s 
rather  hasty  observations,  and  falls  to  the  ground  with 
them.  Common  sense  suggests  that  the  question  on  which  the 
Judges  decided  the  case  is  the  real  one.  If  money  is  taken 
at  the  doors,  or  if  tickets  are  sold,  then  the  performers 
bring  themselves  within  the  Copyright  Act.  To  have  held  other- 
wise would  have  led  to  results  litter  for  an  extravaganza  than  a 
Law  Report.  If  there  is  any  hardship  in  the  matter,  it  certainly 
does  not  fall  on  the  proprietors  of  copyright.  A couple  of  actions 
were  tried  not  long  ago  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  defendant 
was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  the  fact  that  any  copyright  existed. 
Yet  there  was  no  defence  in  law,  and  the  plaintifl'  recovered  his 
penalty.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  feel  that  one  knew  at  least 
what  a place  of  dramatic  entertainment  was.  But  that  would  be 
too  sanguine  a view.  A hospital  is  not  transferred  into  one  merely 
by  having  a play  performed  in  it.  So  far,  so  good.  Suppose, 
however,  that  those  who  came  from  outside  to  see  Our  Boys  at 
Guy’s  had  been  charged  five  shillings  a head  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution.  Then  it  appears  that  a place  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment would  have  been  at  once  created.  English  judges  dislike 
saying  anything  general.  There  was  one  famous  occasion  when 
about  fifteen  of  them  assembled  to  determine  what  an  assault  was, 
a pseudo-elementary  point  on  which  they  gravely  diftered,  some 
holding  that  every  one  who  looked  on  at  a prize-fight  assaulted  both 
the  combatants,  others  not.  Once  they  were  asked  by  the  House 
of  Lords  what  insanity  was,  and  gave  answers  which  have  per- 
plexed their  successors  and  irritated  the  medical  profession  ever 
since.  Duck  v.  Bates  has  been  decided  in  accordance  with  justice. 
But  if  a “ place  of  dramatic  entertainment  ” means  a place  where 
plays  are  acted  to  persons  who  pay  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  them, 
the  words  certainly  do  not  bear  their  plain  and  natural  significance. 
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To  infer  the  notion  of  puhlicity  from  the  context  is  a con- 
venient, hut  not  altogether  an  unassailable,  proceeding.  No  doubt 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  has  interpreted  the  law  as  Par- 
liament meant  to  lay  it  down.  No  sane  Legislature  would 
deliberately  adopt  the  logical  conclusions  from  Mr.  Duck’s  pre- 
misses._  But,  if  a place  of  dramatic  entertainment  means,  as  it 
ought  in  common  parlance  to  mean,  a place  permanently  devoted 
to  that  purpose,  we  at  once  part  company  with  the  reasoning  of 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  and  find  ourselves  in  direct  conflict 
•with  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a case  of  musical 
copyright.  In  short,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Frank  Hawley 
in  Middlemm-ch,  we  break  ourselves  against  some  damned  judge’s 
decision,  whatever  interpretation  we  put  upon  the  words.  For, 
according  to  the  plain  English  meaning  which  we  have  suggested, 
a casual  performance,  even  for  money,  would  not  be  within  the 
Act,  as  it  is  pretty  clear  on  the  authorities  that  it  would.  The 
■whole  controversy  is  fantastic,  and  fitter  for  the  Comic  Blachstone 
than  the  Laio  Reports.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  drew  a dark  picture 
of  a “ rival  performance  at  the  same  time  as  a performance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors.”  That,  he  thought,  might  come  within 
the  Act,  even  if  no  money  were  taken.  It  is  a little  difficult  to 
conjecture  the  motives  of  the  participators  in  this  lurid  conspiracy. 
By  the  supposition  they  are  shut  out  from  profit,  and  could 
scarcely  be  actuated  by  anything  but  laborious  and  industrious  ill- 
will. 


LESSONS  FEOM  NORWAY. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  Irish  Parliament  merged  itself 
in  the  English  Assembly  at  Westminster,  Norway  agreed  to 
establish  the  Union  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  ISlorwegian  Parliament,  framed  under  the  solemn 
compact  of  an  international  Constitution,  is  well  told  in  the 
November  number  of  the  National  Revieiv  by  Carl  Siewers.  A 
more  remarkable  or  instructive  parallel  cannot  at  this  moment 
be  considered  than  the  past  and  present  position  of  Irish  and 
Norwegian  aflairs.  Under  the  Norwegian  Constitution  of  1814 
Norway  was  declared — what  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  Ireland  to  be — 
a free  and  independent  kingdom,  the  Government  a limited 
monarchy,  and  the  country  united  with  Sweden  under  the  same 
king.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  much  detail  the  division 
of  political  power  which  was  adopted.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
executive  power  rests  with  the  king,  who  appoints  his  own 
Ministers,  makes  all  civil  and  military  appointments,  enters  into 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  and  so  forth.  The  king’s  Ministers 
do  not  sit  in  the  National  Assembly,  which  is  called  the  Storthing, 
and  they  cannot  be  called  before  the  House  collectively  for 
any  explanation.  The  entire  legislative  power  is,  with  one 
important  particular,  vested  in  the  Storthing,  which  consists 
of  1 14  members,  38  representing  towns  and  76  counties.  The 
members  are  elected  for  three  years.  After  meeting,  they  choose 
three-fourths  of  their  number  for  the  “ Odelsthing  ” and  one- 
fourth  for  the  “Lagthing,”  these  forming  Grand  Committees;  and 
every  Bill  is  first  considered  in  the  Odelsthing,  then  in  the  Lag- 
thing,  and,  if  agreed  to  in  both,  is  sent  to  the  king  for  sanction. 
In  case  the  two  “ Things  ” do  not  agree,  they  meet  collectively  as 
the  Storthing,  where  the  measure  is  finally  decided.  There 
is  no  Upper  Chamber,  and  the  members  of  the  House  are  paid 
by  the  Crown.  The  suspensive  veto  of  the  king  is  the  important 
characteristic  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution.  The  king  has  not 
an  absolute  veto  upon  legislation.  If  a Bill  passes  three  consecu- 
tive Storthings,  it  becomes  law  without  the  king’s  sanction ; but 
this  only  applies  to  measures  which  do  not  affect  the  international 
compact  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  around  this  point 
that  the  great  Parliamentary  struggle  has  been  converging  in 
Norway  for  the  past  three  years. 

Norway,  like  Ireland,  has  a small  population,  principally  agra- 
rian. For  the  first  few  years  after  the  federal  union  with  Sweden 
she  enjoyed  social  happiness,  commercial  advancement,  and  poli- 
tical freedom.  In  1821  the  Storthing  took  the  first  step  in  her 
downward  course.  Speculative  politicians  agitated  against 
hereditary  distinctions,  and  it  was  decided  to  abolish  aristocracy, 
in  spite  of  the  king’s  suspensive  veto.  Up  to  the  year  1833  the 
Storthing  was  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  bureaucracy, 
there  being  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  members  of  the  peasant 
class.  But  this  w^as  now  to  cease.  A peasant  named  Ueland 
appeared  in  the  House,  and,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  the  Irish 
members  in  our  own  Parliament,  rallied  around  him  the  rural 
representatives  to  the  cry  of  “ Down  with  the  bureaucracy ! ” 

“ The  Storthing  for  the  peasant ! ” and  succeeded,  by  irreconcilable 
tactics  and  coarse  and  vulgar  Parliamentary  conduct,  in 
soon  gaining  a majority  in  the  Norwegian  House  of  Commons. 
Here  we  have  an  exact  illustration  of  what  a Nationalist  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland  would  first  produce — namely,  a so-called  Constitu- 
tional A.ssembly,  soon  to  be  developed  into  an  openly  hostile  and 
separatist  organization.  Ueland,  however,  even  at  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  never  disputed  the  king’s  right  of  absolute  veto  in 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Butt  was  in  like  manner  a 
constitutional  politician.  But  Ueland’s  successors  were  not  so 
squeamish,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a Norwegian  Parnell  was 
found  to  “ take  his  coat  off  ” in  the  cause  of  personal  and  political 
advancement.  This  was  Johan  Sverdrup,  the  present  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Norway,  who  first  entered  the  Storthing 
in  1851.  For  thirty  years  Sverdrup  has  been  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  his  great  end  of  separation  from  Sweden  and  the 


establishment  of  a Republic.  It  was  in  1871  that  he  organized 
for  the  first  time  a Parliamentary  party,  such  as  we  now 
see  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Parnell,  consisting  of  men  who 
live  by  politics  and  subsist  upon  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
Storthing.  Given  a Home  Rule  Government  in  College  Green, 
and  we  should  see  in  like  manner  professional  politicians  living- 
upon  the  public  departments  of  Dublin,  and  agitating  for  further 
changes  in  the  new  national  Constitution.  But  not  only  haa 
Norway  it*  Parnell,  but  it  has  also  its  Michael  Davitt.  Soren. 
J aaboek,  it  is  said,  exercises  more  influence  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Norway  than  any  man  of  his  day  or  since  1814.  His 
theories  are  like  Davitt’s — socialistic  and  democratic.  Equality 
of  wealth,  equality  of  education,  and  the  divine  right  of  the  mob — 
these  are  his  tenets,  and  they  are  preached  by  him  and  read 
with  avidity  by  the  Norwegian  peasants  in  the  journal  which 
he  edits.  Sverdrup’s  dream  is  to  see  Norway  governed  by  a 
majority  in  the  Storthing,  which  should  establish  and  disestablish 
Ministries,  and  appoint  their  tools  to  the  offices  of  State,  while  the- 
king  remained  a puppet  to  countersign  their  decisions.  Whilst 
his  aims  are  in  many  points  totally  distinct  from  those  of  Jaaboek, 
both  have  one  idea  in  common — namely,  the  abolition  of  monarchy 
and  the  establishment  of  a Norwegian  Republic.  Both,  however, 
like  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt,  are  willing  for  the  present  to- 
sink  their  differences  till  such  time  as  they  can  settle  them  under 
the  flag  of  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality. 

Let  us  now  note  accurately  the  events  of  the  past  three  years. 
In  1880  the  Storthing  met  as  usual  in  Christiania.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  1 874,  had  submitted  a Bill  for  the  admission  of  Ministers 
to  the  House,  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  debate  under 
the  same  rules  and  conditions  as  those  which  exist  in  other  Con- 
stitutional Monarchies.  This  was  rejected  by  Sverdrup.  He- 
demanded  and  demands  that  Ministers  shall  have  no  seat  in  the 
House,  nor  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  but  shall  simply 
be  “ in  waiting  ” in  the  House  to  be  cross-examined,  reprimanded, 
or  insulted  by  members  at  pleasure.  King  Oscar,  however,  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  third  decision  of  the  Storthing  in  favour  of 
this  Republican  measure  in  i88o,  and  accordingly  the  crisis  came 
which  was  inevitable.  The  Storthing  made  a declaration  “ that 
the  king’s  veto  in  amending  the  Constitution  of  Norway  is 
superfluous.”  This  decision  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  significance  of  a resolution  in  a 
Home  Rule  Parliament  in  College  Green  to  the  effect 
that  the  veto  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  a question  of 
separation  was  nuU  and  void.  The  Opposition  has  developed  in 
Norway  precisely  as  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  has  developed,, 
from  a political  into  a revolutionary  organization.  Since  i88o  the 
Storthing  has  gone  from  opposition  to  something  very  like  treason. 
The  time  of  the  House  has  been  taken  up  with  futile  debates  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  king  is  to  be  addressed.  The  public 
money  is  consumed  by  paid  legislators,  and  large  sums  are  yearly 
thrown  away  on  Storthing  committees  and  needy  politicians  who- 
ply  for  hire  as  paid  patriots.  A Parliamentary  army  is  being 
organized,  much  as  the  Irish  constabulary  would  be  under  a 
Home  Rule  Irish  Government,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Norway 
is  in  a fever  of  revolutionary  excitement.  The  general  election 
for  the  next  Storthing  has  now  taken  place,  and  the  balance  of 
parties  shows  thirty-one  Constitutionalists  against  eighty-three 
Republicans,  very  much  the  balance  we  might  expect  in  Ireland 
under  a National  Parliament,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  the 
impeachment  of  the  Constitutional  Prime  Minister.  The  ultimate 
result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a revolution  and  civil  war,  an  inte- 
resting commentary  upon  the  establishment  of  a variation  of 
federal  government  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  work  done  in  the  Norwegian  Storthing  under 
what  was  called  a bureaucratic  regime  with  the  labours  of  the- 
Assembly  during  1 880-83,  during  which  period  the  revolutionary 
party  have  been  in  a vast  majority.  Scarce  a dozen  measures- 
have  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Norwegian  people,  for 
whom  the  Republican  agitators  pretend  as  great  a concern  as  do 
the  Parnellite  party  for  the  pauper  population  of  Mayo.  Com- 
paring these  three  years  with  those  of  the  triennial  Storthings  up  to 
1850,  it  will  be  found  that  the  nation  benefited  more  by  one 
Session’s  legislation  under  the  “ bureaucracy  ” than  under  three  of 
the  Republican  party.  So  much,  therefore,  for  the  results  of  a 
policy  of  exasperation  in  Norway.  We  may  well  imagine  how 
Faction  would  reign  supreme  in  a Dublin  Assembly  under  a 
similar  system  — how  5lr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr. 
Davitt  would  lose  no  opportunity  .of  attacking  the  bureaucratic 
tendencies  of  the  Castle,  and  move  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
every  official  who  was  not  a devoted  adherent  of  the  most 
advanced  politician  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  King  Oscar  has 
behaved  under  these  trying  Parliamentary  proceedings  with  great 
good  sense  and  resolution.  As  the  members  are  paid  by  the 
day,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  their  pockets  that  the  Session 
should  last  as  long  as  possible.  Last  year,  when  the  Storthing 
had  sat  two  months  and  a half  beyond  its  legal  time,  the  King 
came  to  Christiania,  and,  after  allowing  the  House  twenty-four 
hours  to  wind  up  its  debate,  dissolved  the  meeting  in  person^ 
His  speech  on  this  occasion  contains  some  remarkable  passages. 
After  declaring  his  unshaken  determination  to  uphold  the  Nor- 
wegian Constitution  as  it  stands,  he  said  : — “ I put  my  confidence 
in  the  hope  that  the  lamentable  division  and  excitement  which, 
have  penetrated  our  public  life  will,  by  degrees,  give  way  to  a less 
obscured  and  soberer  understanding  of  the  existing  conditions  and, 
demands  of  our  social  life,  and  that  all  enlightened  and  patriotic- 
men,  every  one  within  his  sphere,  will  support  my  endeavours  to 
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this  end.  May  a gracious  Providence  avert  the  calamitous  conse- 
quences of  any  attempt  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  social  order 
under  which  the  Norwegian  people  have  existed  happy  and  free 
for  so  many  years.”  Such  sentiments  might  well  have  been 
uttered  by  a responsible  English  Minister  with  regard  to  Irish 
affairs  any  time  these  past  three  years. 

The  moral  as  regards  Ireland  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly  needs 
to  be  printed.  Norway,  a land  of  peasant  proprietors,  has  tried 
the  half-way  house  of  Federalism  and  found  it  wanting.  Ireland 
has  the  same  itch  for  self-government.  It  has  developed  precisely 
similar  political  symptoms.  The  agitation  against  the  existence 
of  a landed  gentry  is  being  followed  by  the  same  results  as  followed 
the  abolition  of  the  Norwegian  aristocracy.  The  establishment  of 
a Parliament  of  peasants  in  Norway  produced  the  identical  anti- 
monarchical  fever  which  is  diligently  being  spread  by  certain  Irish 
members.  In  both  countries  each  generation  has  produced  more 
and  more  advanced  politicians,  until  Norway  has  reached  the 
deadlock  which  must  inevitably  follow  in  Ireland  in  the  event  of 
the  establishment  of  a local  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Let  those 
who  pooh-pooh  pessimist  views  as  to  the  effects  of  Irish  Home 
Rule  read  the  lesson  of  history  in  Norway,  and  they  should  soon 
be  convinced  of  their  truth. 


THE  EECRUITER’S  LAST  SHIFT. 

IN  that  lively  satire  Le  Prince  Caniehe,  one  of  the  characters,  a 
Minister  of  State,  declares  that  the  dominions  of  His  Highness 
will  never  be  in  a satisfactory  condition  till  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion is  employed  to  spy  on  the  other  half.  The  War  Office  has 
obviously  decided  that  His  Excellency’s  opinion  is  worth  acting 
on  before  it  makes  up  its  mind  to  despair  of  the  British  army. 
According  to  a daily  paper,  which  is  generally  well  informed,  the 
authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards  are  about  to  organize  a civilian 
recruiting  army  at  least  as  large  as  the  fighting  force,  and  designed 
to  keep  it  from  entirely  disappearing.  As  the  statement  for 
which  the  Standard  is  responsible  appeared  last  Monday,  and 
las  not  as  yet  been  contradicted,  it  must  be  supposed  to 
agree  with  what  the  War  Office  intends,  or  at  least  intended, 
to  do.  It  is  to  the  general  effect  that  every  post-office 

in  the  three  kingdoms  is  to  be  turned  into  a recruiting 
station,  and  that  a body  of  civilian  touts,  to  be  called  by 
some  very  fine  name,  are  to  be  employed  to  bring  in  recruits 
at  five  shillings  a head.  If  it  were  possible  to  accept  this  plan 
seriously,  we  should  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  prospect 
of  one  more  addition  to  the  nuisances  of  life.  The  recruiting 
sergeant  has  long  ago  limited  his  own  field,  and  made  his  mind  up 
as  to  the  game  he  is  authorized  to  catch ; but  who  will  answer  for 
the  lay  recruiter  ? It  will  be  no  light  infliction  to  have  a whole 
•class  of  official  loafers  entitled  to  hang  about  and  tout  let  loose 
on  the  town.  Wo  do  not  learn  from  the  meagre  announcement  in 
the  Standard  whether  the  young  ladies  in  the  post-offices  are  to  be 
engaged  in  the  patriotic  duty  of  fishing  for  recruits  ; but  it  would 
be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  scheme  if  Lord  H.artington 
had  decided  to  take  a hint  from  the  “ Yankee  Volunteers,”  a poem 
founded  on  official  documents  quite  as  trustworthy  as  the  Annual 
Returns  of  the  British  Army.  Women  have  always  had  a great 
•deal  to  do  with  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  the  War  Office 
might  do  more  foolish  things  in  its  dire  need  than  ask  them  to 
help  in  the  work  officially. 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  worth  while  inquiring  whether  all  this  is  mere 
guesswork  on  the  part  of  the  Standard,  or  solemn  nonsense  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Office.  The  explanation  of  the  failure  in  re- 
cruiting, which  it  takes  for  granted,  is  enough  to  condemn  it. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that,  if  a sufficient  number  of  young 
men  do  not  come  forward  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  it  is 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  getting  themselves 
•turned  into  soldiers.  Now  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
there  is  not  a single  workman  or  labourer,  from  Cornwall  to  the 
Orkneys,  who  does  not  know  exactly  how  or  where  he  can  enlist 
if  he  likes.  The  misfortune  is  that  men  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
do  so  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they 
•are  not  offered  the  proper  inducements.  But,  although  we  have 
not  much  belief  that  the  plan  will  be  tried,  or  that,  if  it  is,  it 
-will  succeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  mere  publication  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  It  shows  that  the  War  Office  and  that  part  of  the 
press  which  has  persisted  in  supporting  the  present  system  of 
army  management  are  being  at  last  driven  to  look  facts  in 
the  face.  For  years  past  our  army  has  been  the  victim  of  an 
•elaborate  mystification.  A large  party  which  has  a great  deal 
to  say  in  the  matter  was  thrown  into  a state  of  unreason- 
ing enthusiasm  by  the  victories  of  the  German  army.  The 
intelligent  members  of  this  party  saw  that  short  service  was 
“the  rule  in  Germany,  and  that  Germany  had  conquered  in  a 
great  war  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  completeness.  They 
therefore  argued  that  short  service  was  the  cause  of  the  success. 
When  it  began  to  be  obvious  that  the  experiment  was  not  answer- 
ing here,  where  it  had  to  be  tried  under  wholly  different  circum- 
stances, the  failure  was  attributed  to  anything  but  the  right  cause. 
In  Parliament  there  has  been  a tacit  agreement  to  shirk  the  ques- 
tion. Ministers  dare  not  acknowledge  that  we  have  before  us  the 
Alternative  of  a conscription  or  a great  increase  in  the  pay  of  the 
•soldiers  if  a short-service  army  is  to  be  maintained.  The  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  are  equally  loth  to  commit  themselves  to  an 
approval  of  anything  which  would  bind  them  to  propose  an  in- 


crease in  the  Budget.  Rising  generals,  who  know  that  the  fear  of 
Ministers  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  have  taken  care  not  to  con- 
demn the  ideas  cherished  at  the  War  Office,  Meanwhile,  the 
country  having  got  over  its  panic  of  twelve  years  ago,  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  fooled.  fciession  after  Session  it  has  been 
told  that  the  difficulties  in  recruiting  would  disappear  next 
year.  Men  would  begin  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  service  ; 
the  happiness  of  having  the  sum  of  thirty-six  pounds  and 
some  odd  shillings  dribbled  out  in  instalments  to  them  after 
six  years  with  the  colours  would  at  last  prove  irresistible.  The 
delusion  was  strong  and  was  carefully  lostered,  but  at  last  it 
is  beginning  to  melt  away.  All  the  Parliamentary  eloquence 
at  the  command  of  the  Treasury  Bench  can  no  longer  hide  the 
facts.  They  are  indeed  ugly  enough.  At  the  end  of  1882, 
just  as  the  full  effects  of  Lord  (Jardwell’s  reform  were  be- 
ginning to  be  felt,  the  army  could  only  be  kept  at  its  proper 
establishment  by  drawing  on  the  Reserve.  The  General  Annual 
Return  published  by  the  War  Office  is  so  ingeniously  arranged 
that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  its  pages  how  far  this  is  the 
case.  We  are  told  how  many  men  are  in  the  ranks,  and  how  many 
in  the  Reserve,  but  a judicious  reticence  is  maintained  as  to  the 
number  of  reserve  men  who  were  called  out  for  active  service.  The 
tables  are  as  carefully  compiled  as  the  books  of  a bankrupt.  On 
Table  37  we  are  told  how  many  men  went  to  Egypt,  but  nothing 
is  said  as  to  what  proportion  of  them  ougnt  to  have  been 
in  the  Reserve  if  it  had  been  possible  to  carry  out  Lord 
Cardwell’s  Act.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  ten 
thousand  men  were  recalled  to  the  colours  to  enable  us  to  fight 
that  little  war,  and  beat  an  army,  of  which  a portion  has  just 
been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  Soudan  by  troops  for  the  most  part 
undisciplined.  Over  and  above  the  time-expired  men  who  were 
called  back,  2,046  men  who  would  have  gone  into  the  Reserve 
have  been  tempted  to  re-enlist.  Even  with  the  help  of  this 
sacrifice  of  the  Reserve,  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  six  thousand 
men  in  Egypt,  and  also  provide  for  relieving  the  garrisons  in 
India.  Even  the  General  Annual  Return  cannot  conceal  the  facts 
as  to  the  recruiting.  It  has  been  calculated  by  the  actuaries  that 
thirty-six  thousand  men  would  be  needed  this  year  if  the  short- 
service  system  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  number  which  came 
forward  last  year  was  23,395,  of  whom  2,130  turned  out  to  be 
worthless  within  three  months.  We  know  how  even  this  number 
was  obtained.  In  1876  the  enlistments  in  the  army  reached  the 
respectable  figure  of  29,370.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
W ar  Office  began  to  hope  that  it  might  insist  that  its  recruits 
should  be  more  than  five  feet  three  inches  high  and  thirty-two 
inches  round  the  chest.  From  that  day  the  number  of  men  enlisted 
began  to  decline  steadily,  till  it  fell  to  26,258  in  1881.  Then  the  War 
Office  repented  of  its  over-haste,  and  gave  the  doctors  more  lati- 
tude ; in  other  words,  it  allowed  them  to  take  anything  which  could 
shoulder  a musket  without  collapsing.  In  spite  of  this  wise  con- 
cession, however,  there  was  a further  faU  of  some  three  thousand 
in  1882.  As  a specimen  of  the  care  with  which  these  returns  are 
drawn  up,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  War  Office 
contradicts  itself  flatly  on  this  point.  On  p.  16  the  Return  gives 
the  number  of  recruits  enlisted  in  1882  as  23,395.  P-  25, 
however,  it  is  put  at  23,802.  The  difference  is  not  considerable, 
certainly  ; but  it  shows  a certain  laxity  in  preparing  the  returns 
or  a confusion  in  the  arrangement  which  tends  to  shake  our  confi- 
dence in  the  tables  generally.  One  thing  they  do  prove,  however, 
in  the  most  convincing  manner.  It  is  that  recruiting  has  got 
steadily  worse  for  six  years,  in  spite  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
cessions in  the  matter  of  quality.  At  this  moment,  when  we  are 
about  to  find  ourselves  in  need  of  a very  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  recruits,  we  are  threatened  with  a deficiency  of  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  seventeen  thousand,  and  that  although  we  are 
ready  to  take  mere  boys. 

Now  that  things  have  come  to  this  pitch  there  is  some  chance 
that  an  attempt  will  at  last  be  made  to  put  the  army  on  a satis- 
factory footing.  AVe  have  surely  tried  makeshifts  and  makebelieves 
long  enough.  Whether  the  old  system  was  satisfactory  or  not,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  policy  followed  since  1870  has  been  a complete 
failure.  As  yet  we  have  escaped  its  worst  effects,  because  a 
remnant  of  the  old  army  has  always  been  available  in  the  hour  of 
need.  AVe  know  how  Lord  AA’'olseley  found  it  convenient  to  throw 
over  his  after-dinner  theories  of  the  merits  of  short  service  when 
he  had  an  actual  enemy,  though  a thoroughly  contemptible  one,  to 
fight  in  Egypt.  That  remnant  of  the  old  army  will  not,  however, 
endure  much  longer.  A year  or  two  hence  nothing  will  be  left  us 
but  the  weedy  recruits  collected  during  the  last  six  years,  and  the 
nation  will  be  struck  with  judicial  blindness  if  it  trusts  to  them. 
The  mischief  caused  by  the  experiment  of  1870  must  be  undone, 
and  that  promptly.  There  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  finding  a 
remedy.  A return  to  the  system  of  enlistment  for  ten  years,  with 
an  option  of  serving  for  a pension,  is  perhaps  impossible.  There 
would  be  much  to  say  for  such  a course.  AVe  can  never  hope  to 
put  a very  large  army  in  the  field,  and  it  would  always  be  better 
to  offer  a European  ally  a small  army  of  highly-drilled  soldiers 
rather  than  a number  of  less  well-trained  men.  A reserve  might 
be  formed,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  AVar,  in  the 
militia,  which  would  be  mobilized  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties ; while  the  securit}'  of  the  country  could  be  provided  for  by 
an  increase  of  the  fleet.  But  the  old  army  was  formed  by  a long 
tradition,  which  we  have  broken,  and  maj'  not  be  able  to  renew. 
If  long  service  is  definitively  put  aside,  the  alternative  before  us  is, 
as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  always  insisted,  a conscription  or 
an  increase  of  pay.  A conscription  does  not  come  within  the 
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range  of  practical  politics  for  the  present.  It  would  be  the  last 
resource  of  the  country,  and  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet, 
although  the  War  Office  is  at  the  end  of  its  makeshifts.  There 
remains  the  resource  of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  soldier.  It 
should  be  an  insult  to  the  meanest  understanding  to  argue  that 
the  increase  must  be  given.  The  State  hires  its  soldiers  in  com- 
petition with  private  employers  of  labour,  and  must  submit,  like 
them,  to  the  higgling  of  the  market.  It  must  he  content  to  offer 
such  wages  as  will  tempt  a good  stamp  of  men  j ust  below  the  class 
of  skilled  artisans.  The  money  must  not  be  given  in  the  form  of 
deferred  pay,  to'  be  doled  out  in  portions,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
red-tape  obstructions,  at  intervals  of  six  months.  It  must  be 
aid,  as  other  wages  are,  at  the  end  of  the  week.  A stop  must 
e put  to  the  continual  chopping  and  changing  of  the  War  Office, 
which  leaves  every  man  in  the  army  in  absolute  uncertainty  what 
his  position  will  be  six  months  hence.  If  we  insist  on  having  an 
army  of  intelligent  men  who  are  to  enlist,  not  because  they  like  a 
soldier’s  life,  but  because  they  gain  by  enlisting,  then  we  must 
treat  them  accordingly.  Of  course  some  addition  will  have  to  be 
made  to  the  Budget.  It  will  have  to  be  increased  by  about  the 
cost  of  a great  ironclad  yearly.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  in- 
come-taxpayers on  whom  the  burden  will  fall  would  grudge  the 
money.  They  had  no  hesitation  in  paying  what  was  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Act  of  1870.  There  is  quite  patriotism  and  business- 
like good  sense  enough  in  England  to  make  the  taxpayer  see  that 
to  pay  seventeen  millions  a year  for  a good  army  is  the  very  parsi- 
mony of  economy  as  compared  with  throwing  away  sixteen  on  a 
bad  one.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  spend  twenty  millions  at  once 
on  a really  good  force  rather  than  waste  every  penny  of  sixteen 
millions  on  a sham  called  the  British  army,  and  recruiting  with 
difficulty  among  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind. 


CUP-MARKS. 

IGNORANT  people  have  this  distinct  advantage  over  scientific 
observers,  that  they  are  readily  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  themselves  on  subjects  which 
have  been  the  battle-fields  of  scholars  for  centuries.  Persons  who 
believe  in  Pixies  and  fortune-telling  have  no  hesitation  in  explain- 
ing, for  example,  the  existence  of  mammoth  remains  in  Western 
Europe  as  being  traces  of  Noah’s  Flood ; nor  do  they  find  any 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  megalithic  monuments  which, 
to  the  mystification  of  archoeologists,  lie  scattered  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  These  huge  relics  are  to  them  but  “giants’ 
beds,”  “ Devil’s  tables,”  “ old  wives’  lifts,”  “ hags’  couches,”  or 
“ Devil’s  arrows,”  and  they  leave  to  others  the  task  of  inquiring 
into  the  vexed  question  of  their  origin  and  of  explaining  their 
universality  and  meaning.  These  are  points  of  great  interest ; 
but,  when  we  pass  from  the  stones  themselves  to  the  inscriptions 
which  they  bear,  curiosity  is  still  further  excited.  Any  untutored 
savages  might  have  reared  up  the  stones  ; but  none  but  a people 
possessing  some  sort  of  culture  could  have  left  their  records  on  the 
hard  sides  of  granite  and  limestone  rocks.  Some  of  these  records 
vary  in  character  with  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Ogham  writing  in  Ireland  ; but  there  is  one  form 
of  inscription,  and  that  the  simplest,  which  is  almost  as  ubiquitous 
as  the  monxuueuts  themselves.  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  in  almost  every  country  and  under  every  clime,  there 
are  found  on  these  ancient  remains  shallow,  round,  cup-like  depres- 
sions, sometimes  in  rows,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  surrounded 
a ring  or  rings,  but  most  frequently  quite  plain.  Markings  of 
the  kind  are  found  on  Dartmoor  and  elsewhere,  and  are  beyond 
question  due  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  forces.  But  these  may, 
as  a rule,  be  distinguished  from  the  artificial  marks  by  the  absence 
of  certain  characteristic  surroundings  which  generally  accompany 
those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  have  been  formed  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  motive,  the  cup- 
markers  showed  a decided  liking  for  arranging  their  sculpturings 
in  regularly  spaced  rows  ; not  uufrequeutly,  also,  they  surrounded 
them  with  one  or  more  clearly  cut  rings  ; sometimes,  again,  they 
associated  them  with  concentric  circles  or  spirals,  and  occasionally 
they  unconsciously  proclaimed  their  artificial  origin  by  carving 
them  in  spots  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences,  such  as 
the  interiors  of  stone  cists  or  of  dwellings.  But  if  there  is 
thus  a sufficient  distinction  between  those  which  are  natural  and 
those  which  are  artificial,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  tliere  may 
not  have  been  some  distant  connexion  between  the  two,  and  that 
the  depressions  worn  by  wind  and  rain  may  not  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  cup-markings  to  those  who  first  sculptured  them. 

It  has  only  been  of  comparatively  late  years  that  these 
marks  have  attracted  particular  notice,  but  when  once  the  atten- 
tion of  archseulogists  was  drawn  to  them  their  constant  occur- 
rence under  every  change  of  longitude  and  climate  became  ap- 
parent, The  British  Isles  are  peculiarly  rich  in  these  mark- 
ings. In  Banffshire,  Invernessshire,  Perthshire,  Dumfriesshire, 
and  from  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Kit's 
Coty  House  in  Kent  and  the  Channel  Islands,  they  are  repeatedly 
found.  In  America,  France,  Algeria,  Circassia,  Switzerland,  and 
Palestine  they  have  of  late  years  been  also  recognized,  and  in 
India  some  particularly  interesting  specimens  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  .Mr.  Rivett  Carnac  in  the  Kuinaun  Valley  {vide  Journal 
of  the  liwyul  Adatic  Socielxj  of  Henyal,  1877).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a temple,  on  a rock  overhanging  the  stream,  Mr.  Rivett 
Carnac  tells  us  he  noticed  marks  which,  ou  being  brushed  clean 


of  the  dust  and  dirt  which  covered  them,  proved  to  be  a number 
of  cup-marks,  some  arranged  in  rows  of  odd  and  even  numbers, 
others  in  varying  shapes  and  in  numerous  “ combinations  and 
permutations.”  This  is  as  far  east  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  by  modern  archseologists.  But  the  description 
given  of  them  in  Mr.  Rivett  Carnac’s  paper,  and  the  diagrams 
which  illustrate  it,  suggested  to  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie  the 
idea  that  the  “ River  Drawings  ” discovered  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Fuh-he  ('b.c.  2852-2737)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ho,  and 
upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  diagrams  of  the 
Book  of  Changes,  were  similar  marks,  A comparison  between 
these,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  those 
described  by  Mr.  Carnac  confirms  this  surmise. 

The  Chinese  legend  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  Fuh-he’s  visit 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ho  “ in  the  ‘ grass-springing  ’ month,  during- 
the  days  when  the  rain  descended,  [the  men  of]  the  Lung-ma 
[tribe]  brought  drawings,”  and  presented  them  to  him.  These- 
drawings,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  “ round  starlike  ” marks 
arranged  in  rows  ; and  that  when  forming  from  them  his  famous 
eight  diagrams,  he  represented  the  rows  consisting  of  odd 
numbers  by  straight  unbroken  lines,  and  those  by  even  num- 
bers by  divided  lines.  As  in  all  ancient  legends,  the  story 
varies  in  the  pages  of  different  authors.  Sometimes  it  is 
Hwang-te  (b.c.  2697-2597),  who,  after  having  fasted  for  seven 
days,  is  presented  on  the  banks  of  the  Sui-kwei  river  with 
drawings  consisting  of  “ plain  marks,  vanda  leaves,  and  red 
writings.”  At  other  times  it  is  Yaou  (b.c.  2356-2255),  wha 
builds  an  altar  at  the  junction  of  the  Ho  and  Lo,  and  who  has 
there  laid  before  him  “ a cuirass  ” bearing  inscriptions.  But 
whether  it  be  Fuh-he,  Ilwang-te,  or  Yaou,  the  marks  are  always- 
described  as  having  been  brought  to  their  notice  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  generally  in  connexion  with  altars  or  some  sacred 
spots.  Not  only  thus  do  the  shape  of  the  markings  and  form  of 
the  inscriptions  agree  with  those  observed  by  Mr.  Rivett  Carnac, 
but  the  localities  in  which  they  occur  are  precisely  similar.  In 
Kumaun  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  India  the  marlis  are  invariably 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  temples,  of  hillside  altars,  or  of 
burial-grounds.  'Those  particularly  described  by  Mr.  Rivett  Carnac 
occur  on  a shelving  rock  overhanging  a stream  near  a temple  of 
Mahadeo.  In  the  small  space  of  fourteen  feet  by  twelve  feet  there 
are  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  these  marks  arranged  in  lines  and 
in  every  possible  combination.  Among  them  also  are  examples  of 
every  known  variety  of  the  sculpturings.  There  are  cup-marks  pure- 
and  simple,  then  again  cup-marks  surrounded  hy  aring  or  rings,  and 
yet  again  others  surrounded  by  a ring  ending  in  a groove  forming- 
togethertheshapeofajew’s-harp.  When  questioned  as  to  theorigia 
of  these  sculpturings,  the  natives  declared  their  belief  that  they  were- 
the  work  of  either  the  giants  of  old  or  of  herdsmen,  while  others 
attributed  them  to  the  Pandus,  an  ancient  people,  who,  like  the- 
Piets  in  Scotland  and  P’anku  in  China,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  architects  of  every  ancient  monument  in  India  which  is  with- 
out a recognized  history.  Mr.  Rivett  Carnac  throws  out  a sug- 
gestion that  they  may  be  the  writings  of  a primitive  race,  and 
points  out  that  the  combinations  in  which  they  occur  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  answer  the  requirements  of  writing. 

In  Palestine  and  the  country  beyond  Jordan  some  of  the  marks 
found  are  so  large  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  may  have: 
been  used  as  small  presses  of  wine  or  as  mortars  for  pounding  the- 
gleanings  of  wheat.  But  there  is  an  objection  to  these  theories, 
as  accounting  for  the  marks  generally,  which  is  fatal  to  them.  To- 
serve  these  purposes,  the  rocks  on  which  the  marks  occur  should 
be  in  a horizontal  position,  whereas  in  a majority  of  cases  all  over 
the  world  the  “ cups  ” are  found  either  ou  shelving  rocks  or  on  the- 
sides  of  perpendicular  stones.  This  renders  worthless  also  tho 
ideas  which  have  at  different  times  been  put  forward,  that  they  may 
have  been  used  for  some  sort  of  gambling  game  or  as  sun-dials. 
A Swiss  avchseologist  who  has  lately  devoted  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion believes  that  he  has  recognized  in  the  sculpturings  under  his 
observation  maps  of  the  surrounding  districts,  the  “ cups  ” indicating- 
the  mountain  peaks.  In  the  same  way  others  have  thought  that 
similar  markings  may  have  been  intended  as  maps  or  plans  point- 
ing out  the  direction  and  character  of  old  circular  camps  and  cities 
in  their  neighbourhood.  But  if  any  such  resemblances  have  been 
discovered,  they  can  hardly  be  other  than  fortuitous,  since  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  rows  of  cup-marks,  arranged  at 
regular  intervals  and  in  large  numbers,  could  have  served  as 
representatives  either  of  the  natural  features  of  a country  or 
of  camps  and  cities.  But  a closer  resemblance  may  be  found 
in  them  as  maps,  if  we  suppose  that  they  were  intended  to 
represent  things  in  the  heavens  rather  than  on  earth.  The  round 
cup-like  marks  are  reasonably  suggestive  of  the  sun,  moon,, 
and  stars,  and  if  only  an  occasional  figure  could  be  found  repre- 
senting a constellation,  some  colour  might  be  held  to  be  given 
to  the  idea  ; but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  Nevertheless,, 
the  shape  of  the  marks  has  led  many  to  believe  that  they  are  relics- 
of  the  ancient  sun-worship  of  Phoenicia,  and  that  their  existence 
in  Europe  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Phoenician  colonists  to  con- 
vert our  forefathers  to  their  faith.  But  there  are  many  reasons 
for  regarding  this  theory,  though  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Professor  Nilsson,  as  untenable.  The  observations  of  late  years  have 
brought  to  light  cup-marks  and  megalithic  circles  in  parts  of 
Europe  on  which  a Phoenician  foot  never  trod  ; and  it  is  a curious 
circumstance  that  in  those  portions  of  the  British  Isles  most 
frequented  by  these  indefatigable  traders  there  are  fewer  traces 
of  these  monuments  than  in  the  northern  and  inland  districts, 
which  were  cuniparaliveiy  inaccessible  to-  theua  We  know  also 
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that  the  early  Phoenician  travellers  belonged  to  the  bronze  ago, 
and  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  bronze  implements  in 
the  tombs  marked  by  cup  sculpturings  if  these  were  carved 
either  by  the  Phoenicians  or  their  disciples.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  only  implements  found  are  of  wood,  horn,  and  polished 
stone. 

But  there  is  yet  another  reason  for  supposing  that  the  dup- 
carvers  belonged  to  a period  far  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Britain,  and  that  is  that  the  markings  have  never 
been  found  in  connexion  with  any  shape  or  form  of  letter-writing. 
This  one  fact,  in  the  face  of  the  acknowledged  tendency  of 
people  of  every  age  and  clime  to  inscribe  characters  and  letters, 
when  they  possess  a knowledge  of  any,  on  stones  and  rocks, 
is  enough  to  prove  that  these  rock-carvers  were  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  letters.  Thus  people  who  accept  the  theory  that 
the  marks  are,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  artificial,  are  car- 
ried far  back  in  the  world’s  history,  possibly  to  a time  when 
the  dolicoceplialic  people,  whose  remains  are  found  interred 
in  long  barrows  surrounded  by  stone  implements,  were  the 
occupiers  of  the  British  Isles.  But  whoever  these  carvers 
were,  and  whenever  they  lived,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
for  considerable  periods  they  must  have  inhabited  almost 
every  known  country  in  the  world,  “ from  China  to  Peru.” 
And  it  is  the  difliculty  of  fixing  the  age  in  which  they  flourished 
which  gives  to  the  identification  of  the  marks  shown  to  Fuh-he 
its  special  interest.  Here  we  have  a date  which  enables  us  to 
trace  back  the  existence  of  similar  marks  to  the  twenty-ninth 
century  before  Christ  or  thereabouts.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  history  of  the  sculpturings,  still  more  completely 
disposes  of  the  theories  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  sun- 
worshipping Phoenicians  or  to  people  of  later  times.  As  to 
their  meaning,  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it  has  been  offered;  and  the  Chinese 
legend,  therefore,  which  states  that  an  old  man  told  the  Emperor 
Yaou  fB.c.  2356-2255)  that  they  were  “records  of  the  years  of 
the  Emperors,”  may  fairly  claim  an  equal  hearing  with  the  rest. 
It  is  further  curious  to  observe  that,  while  mention  is  made  in  the 
Chinese  record  of  representations  of  vanda  leaves  having  been 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  marks,  Mr.  Fergusson  points  out 
that  a palm- leaf  or  fern  occurs  conjoined  with  cup-marks  at  New 
Grange  in  Ireland ; though  how,  he  remarks,  “ a knowledge  of  an 
Eastern  plant  reached  New  Grange  is  by  no  means  clear,” 


THE  PAEIS  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  first  of  the  intended  series  of  triennial  exhibitions  of  works 
of  art  at  the  Palais  des  Champs  Elys^es  will  shortly  be  closed. 
It  is  very  interesting,  as  showing  what  may  be  done  in  the  future, 
and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a successful  first  attempt.  A 
more  thorough  process  of  weeding  must,  however,  be  adopted  if 
the  system  inaugurated  is  really  meant  to  become  a permanent 
institution  in  Paris.  Far  too  much  indulgence  has  been  shown 
to  mediocrity,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of 
works  exhibited  might  have  been  reduced  by  half  with  great 
advantage.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  pictures  as 
M.  Vibert’s  “Fundrailles  de  M,  Thiers”  should  be  inflicted  a 
second  time  upon  a weary  public ; yet  this  portentously  vulgar 
work,  which  we  had  hoped  never  to  see  again  when  the  Salon 
of  1878  was  closed,  stares  us  once  more  in  the  face,  with  its 
quaint  mixture  of  poor  suggestions  for  a panorama  illustrating 
the  life  of  M.  Thiers  and  advertisements  of  a “ Compagnie 
des  pompes  funebres.”  In  the  same  room  we  find  a host  of 
other  pretentions  pictures,  which  are  wholly  out  of  place 
in  what  purports  to  be  a picked  gallery,  the  most  offensive 
among  them  being  M.  Eoll’s  “ Greve  de  mineurs  ” — a picture 
which  may  be  well  described  as  “rough  and  black  of  hue.” 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  admission  of  such  pic- 
tures as  these  to  the  “ Salon  triennal  ” may  do  some  good  by 
enabling  the  public  to  see  how  hideous  a thing  that  worst  of 
pictorial  pests  the  “ tableau  d’actualites  ” is  when  stripped  of  its 
momentary  power  of  attraction.  Foremost  among  the  artists  who 
are  thoroughly  well  represented  in  this  exhibition  we  may 
mention  M.  Israels,  who  sends  three  masterpieces — “ Le  chemiu 
journalier,”  “ L’enfant  qui  dort,”  and  “ Le  sacristain  et  sa 
femme.”  The  latter  picture  is  a wonder  of  interior-painting. 
The  sacristan  and  his  wife  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a table  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  window  of  this  little  room.  The  old  man  is 
writing  in  a book  while  his  wife  knits.  It  seems  superfluous,  in 
speaking  of  any  work  of  M.  Israels,  to  call  attention  to  the 
admirable  truthfulness  of  expression  and  intensity  of  life  in  the 
heads,  or  to  the  profound  study  of  detail  in  the  accessories,  in 
which  everything  is  expressed  and  nothing  obtruded  upon  the 
spectator.  This  picture  is  painted  in  a lighter  key  than  that 
which  is  usually  adopted  by  M.  Israels.  “Le  chemin  journalier” 
is  a work  of  equal  excellence,  in  which  we  have  a canal-boat  being 
towed  by  a man,  wliile  his  wife  stands  holding  a baby  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat.  Admirable  as  everything  in  this  picture  is,  there  is 
perhaps  peculiar  felicity  in  the  treatment  of  the  background  of 
foliage  and  the  beautiful  grey  light  on  the  boat  and  the  water. 
“ L’enfant  qui  dort  ” was  noticed  by  us  at  length  in  the  spring. 
We  are  also  heartily  glad  to  have  had  another  opportunity  of 
studying  M.  Bastien-Lepage’s  admirable  pictures,  “Les  feins” 
and  “ Saison  d’Oetobre,”  which  are  too  well  known  and  have  been 
too  often  described  to  need  any  special  comment  here.  AVe 


venture  to  think  that,  in  careful  research,  truthfulness  to  nature, 
and  freshness  of  treatment,  these  works  distinctly  surpass  his  later 
achievements.  Some  of  the  portraits  exhibited  by  him  are  excel- 
lent ; but  the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit  us  to  notice 
them  in  detail.  The  jury  have  done  excellently  in  obtaining 
the  loan  of  some  of  the  most  important  works  from  the 
Luxembourg,  in  which  place  of  honour  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  see  them,  owing  to  the  small  rooms  and  bad 
lighting  which  distinguish  that  much  overrated  building.  M. 
Cormon’s  picture  representing  Gain  and  his  family  in  the  desert 
gains  especially  by  being  brought  from  its  place  of  obscurity.  As 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  has  been  hanging  in  a coalhole  since 
it  was  removed  from  the  “ Salon  ” of  1880,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  a few  words  concerning  it.  Cain,  who  is  represented  as  a man 
aged  by  mental  torture,  which  has  wasted  his  body  and  yet  en- 
dowed it  with  the  capacity  for  limitless  exertion  which  is  some- 
times met  with  in  the  insane,  hurries  onward  at  the  head  of  his 
family.  The  bent  head  and  the  poise  of  the  half-raised  right  hand, 
expressive  of  deep  and  tormenting  cogitation,  are  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  hurrying  feet  and  forward  movement  of  the  body.  The 
whole  figure  is  that  of  a man  terribly  stricken,  who  has  verily  “ the 
primal  eldest  curse  ” upon  him.  The  group  that  follows  is  com- 
posed of  his  sons  bearing  a rude  litter,  heaped  over  with  animals 
that  have  been  killed  by  the  wayside  in  their  terrible  journey.  In 
the  midst  of  this  litter  sits  the  mother,  haggard  and  worn,  with  a 
child  at  her  breast.  M.  Oormon’s  strong  unerring  draughtsmanship 
and  vigorous  execution  do  full  justice  to  the  invention  of  the 
design. 

Before  proceeding  to  a further  examination  of  the  pictures  we 
will  turn  our  attention  to  the  sculpture  of  which  the  “Salon 
triennal  ” offers  us  the  finest  collection  which  has  been  got  to- 
gether since  the  great  exhibition  of  1878.  The  first  statue  that 
confronts  us  on  entering  is  M.  Falguiere’s  “Diana,”  which  filled 
such  a prominent  place  in  this  year’s  “ Salon  ” — the  delicate  poise 
of  the  figure,  the  quivering  muscles,  and  deliciously  free  move- 
ment of  the  arms  lose  none  of  their  charm  on  further  ac- 
quaintance. But,  to  our  mind,  the  gem  of  the  collection 
is  the  exquisite  statue,  “ La  Musique,”  by  M.  Delaplanche, 
first  exhibited  in  1878.  This  noble  work  has  been  so  widely 
reproduced  that  we  need  not  venture  on  any  description  of  it ; but 
the  reproductions  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
majesty  and  grace  of  the  original.  M.  Delaplanche’s  beautiful 
little  “ Vierge  au  lys”  also  finds  a place  here.  VVe  have  no 
patience  with  M.  de  Saint-Marceaux’s  bust  of  M . Ernest  Renan,  which 
reminds  us  more  of  a successful  provincial  avocat  than  of  the  original. 
M.  Dubois’s  bronze  head  of  M.  Baudry  belongs  to  a very  different 
and  far  higher  order  of  art.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a work  of 
genius,  and  reminds  us  not  a little  of  the  Florentine  busts. 
Among  other  works  exhibited  by  M.  Barrias  are  two  important 
statues — “Les  premieres  fun^railles ” and  “ Mozart  enfant.”  The 
first  of  these  shows  us  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  body  of  Abel. 
The  group  is  finely  treated,  and  full  of  pathos ; but  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  to  softness  of  form  in  places  which  has  a some- 
what unfortunate  effect.  We  prefer  “Mozart  enfant,”  a work  of 
great  originality  of  conception  and  nervous  refined  execution.  The 
statue  of  Villon  by  M.  Etcheto  is  a work  of  great  promise,  showing’ 
a rare  feeling  for  character  and  facility  of  execution.  M.  Idrac’s 
“ Salammbo  ” is  very  beautiful  in  its  serpentine  movement,  the 
lines  and  masses  of  the  woman  and  the  snake  being  exquisitely 
balanced ; every  detail  has  been  lovingly  wrought  out  to  make  a 
harmonious  ensemble.  M.  Cain  sends  a powerful  group  of  a lion 
and  lioness  fighting  over  the  body  of  a boar.  To  return  to  the 
pictures,  we  cannot  think  that  M.  Bonnat  has  been  well  advised 
in  the  selection  from  his  works  which  he  has  made  on  this  occa- 
sion. His  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  is  strangely 
offensive  in  colour  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  portrait  of 
Mme.  d’Adelsward,  which,  moreover,  appears  to  be  hardly  correct 
in  drawing — the  last  defect  one  would  expect  to  find  in  any  work 
by  M.  Bonnat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly  of  his  head  of  Jean  Gigoux.  Concerning 
this  portrait,  we  can  only  quote  Delacroix’s  enthusiastic  comment 
on  the  chef-cV  wum-e  of  Ingres: — “ C’est  comme  les  maitres : e’estfait 
avec  rien  et  tout  y est.”  Of  the  magnificent  study  of  the  figure 
on  which  it  has  pleased  M.  Bonnat  to  bestow  the  name  of  “ Job  ” 
we  have  nothing  but  good  to  say.  Since  it  was  first  painted  in 
1880,  the  colour  has  had  time  to  ripen,  and  is  now  as  harmonious 
as  it  is  powerful.  M.  Cabanel  seems  to  suffer  more  than  other 
artists  from  having  all  his  pictures  hung  together.  In  spite  of 
their  many  excellent  qualities,  they  produce  a general  sense  of 
weariness  which  makes  us  glad  to  get  away  from  them.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said,  to  a certain  extent,  of  M.  Henner,  owing 
to  the  trickiness  of  his  method.  AA’'e  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  sufficiently  proud  of  his  ludicrous  presentment  of  “ Bara,”  of 
which  we  spoke  at  length  on  a former  occasion,  to  make  him 
desirous  of  thrusting  it  a second  time  on  the  public  gaze.  His 
“ religieuse  en  priere  ” is  a charming  picture  remarkable  for  the 
flesh  quality  in  which  M.  Henner  when  at  his  best  succeeds  so 
well.  “ Andromede  ” is  a beautiful  piece  of  colour.  The  figure  is 
in  profile  against  a dark  background,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
red  hair  and  the  white  skin  of  Andromeda  is  admirably  managed. 
We  greatly  prefer  M.  Henuer’s  “ Portrait  de  mon  frere,”  which  is 
powerfully  executed,  and  far  more  sincere  in  treatment  than  M. 
Henner 's  work  is  wont  to  be.  His  portrait  of  “ Mme.  D.  F.  ” 
has  also  many  fine  qualities. 

The  great  body  of  the  public  visiting  the  exhibition  rush 
with  feverish  haste  to  the  space  occupied  by  M.  Meissonier, 
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where  they  may  he  seen  from  morning  till  night  trampling 
oh  each  other’s  feet  and  brandishing  catalogues,  the  British 
contingent  being  especially  strong  in  this  unpleasantly  hot  corner. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  thinh  or  speak  evil  of  an  artist  who  has  done 
so  much  fine  work;  but  the  truth  is  that  M.  Meissonier’s  exhibition 
is  singularly  disappointing,  and  we  can  only  say  of  his  portrait  of 
Mme.  M.”  that  it  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Frith,  to  whose  work  it  has 
a strong  family  resemblance.  “ Le  chant  ” is  a frightfully  uncom- 
promising rendering  of  a hideous  collection  of  upholstery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  have  a man  and  woman  at  an  organ,  dressed  in 
robes  of  offensive  green  and  red.  A picture  painted  in  the  interior 
of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  “ Saint-Marc  ” (Madonna  del  Baccio),  is 
far  more  worthy  of  M.  Meissonier’s  great  name,  and  contains  much 
exquisite  work.  “L’arrivde  des  hotes”  is  a fairly  satisfactory 
example  of  the  artist's  peculiar  powers  ; his  “ Portrait  de  Victor 
Lefranc  ” and  “ Les  Tuileries — mai  1871  ” call  for  no  special  com- 
ment, and  “ Le  guide”  is  too  widely  known  to  need  any  further 
notice.  To  turn  to  an  artist  of  a very  opposite  tendency  to  M. 
Meissonier’s  we  find  the  works  sent  by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
disappointing,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  “ L’enfant  pro- 
digue ” and  “ Le  pr.uvre  pecheur,”  which,  like  all  pictures  that 
embody  a poetic  idea,  gain  on  one  the  more  one  sees  them.  His 
two  remaining  works — “Femme  a sa  toilette”  and“Jeunes  filles 
au  bord  de  la  mer  ” — in  spite  of  some  qualities  which  are  never 
absent  from  M.  Puvis  de  Ohavannes’s  slightest  sketches,  are  marred 
by  deliberate  afi'ectation  and  false  simplicity.  The  “ Salon 
triennal  ” is  distinctly  a triumph  for  M.  Gulllaumet,  whose 
Eastern  pictures  are  among  the  best  works  exhibited.  It  is 
diSicult  to  select  any  particular  picture  from  among  those  he  sends 
for  admiration  : but  perhaps  “ Dans  les  dunes — Sahara  algdrien”is 
the  most  remarkable  for  technical  quality  and  decorative  effect. 
The  centre  of  the  canvas  is  occupied  by  a camel  coming  towards 
the  spectator,  and  bearing  a sort  of  fan-shaped  tent  of 
red  Oriental  drapery — the  camel-driver  walks  by  the  side — there 
is  a range  of  hills  in  the  far  distance.  Wonderful  atmospheric 
quality  and  much  beauty  of  colour  are  to  be  found  in  this 
picture.  Another  picture,  “ Interieur  d’une  tente — Algerie,” 
shows  great  study  and  sincerity,  and  a power  of  modelling  in 
light  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  picture  of  Arab  dogs 
devouring  a dead  horse  is  singularly  unlike  any  vision  that 
merely  reading  the  title  would  bring  up ; it  is  a grand  piece  of 
landscape-painting,  with  a sunset  efi'ect  of  great  purity  and 
power.  The  wild  dogs  and  the  horse  are  finelj^  treated,  and 
M.  Guillaumet  has  had  the  good  taste  to  avoid  “ horrors.” 
M.  Harpignies  is  always  delightful,  and  is  very  well  represented 
by  seven  canvasses,  among  which  “ Le  moulin  de  la  Paine,”  “ Le 
chemin  de  la  maison-haute  a Saint-Prive  ; effet  du  matin,”  and  a 
charming  little  “ Etude  a Marlotte  ” are  especially  admirable. 
M.  Ulysse  Butin’s  three  pictures  all  show  evidence  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  “ L’ex-voto,”  a procession  of  fishermen  and 
women  bearing  two  models  of  fishing-boats  to  a church  as  an 
ofi'eriug,  being  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  the  three.  M. 
Maignan  is  also  very  happy  in  the  selection  he  has  made,  which 
includes  the  beautiful  “ Dante  and  Matilda”  from  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery.  “ Louis  IX.  console  un  lepreux,”  exhibited  in  1878,  is 
also  here,  and  contains  deep  pathos  and  beauty.  It  is,  besides, 
free  from  a certain  exaggerated  preoccupation  of  detail  which 
does  harm  to  much  of  his  later  work  ; this  is  notably  the  case  in 
the  picture  “ Le  Christ  appelle  a lui  les  affiiges,”  in  which  the 
eye  is  terribly  distracted  from  the  main  figure.  We  cannot  con- 
clude this  notice  of  the  “ Salon  triennal  ” without  calling  attention 
once  more  to  M.  J ules  Breton’s  picture  “ Le  matin,”  which  still 
occupies  the  place  it  held  in  this  year’s  Salon,  and  of  which  no 
better  description  can  be  found  than  that  contained  in  M.  Breton’s 
own  lines ; — 

Dans  lo  ra^-onnement  immense  du  soleil 

La  prairie,  oil  toujours  paissent  les  vaclies  brunes, 

Oiuiule,  comme  iin  lac  (le  gazon,  jusqu’aux  dunes 

Qli’uu  ciel  merveilleux  baigne  au  fond  de  Pair  vermeil. 


RUSSIAN  PINANCE. 

The  Ilussian  Government  has  once  more  failed  to  obtain  a 
small  loan  abroad.  The  statement  as  made  by  the  Times  has 
been  contradicted  by  the  Official  Messenger.  Possibly  the  contra- 
diction is  warranted  hj’  some  immaterial  error  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  loan,  or  tlie  agents  employed  to  negotiate  it,  or  some 
other  detail ; hut  that  Eussian  agents  have  endeavoured  to  borrow 
in  Berlin  and  in  Paris  without  success  is  asserted  on  good  authority, 
however  it  may  suit  the  official  organ  to  deny  the  fact.  Nor  is  the 
failure  of  the  Eussian  Government  wonderful.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  Czar’s  Ministers  attempted  iu  vain  several  times  while 
the  war  with  Turkey  lasted  to  borrow  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam ; and  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  they  fruitlessly 
repeated  the  attempt ; even  the  Minister  of  Finance  himself 
visited  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  what  had  been  refused  to 
his  agents,  hut  still  without  avail.  Since  then  the  negotiations 
have  been  reopened  more  than  once.  Just  now  the  Eussian 
Government  must  he  in  extreme  need  of  money,  or  it  would  hardly 
have  renewed  its  application  ; for  the  financial  world  is  alarmed 
by  the  disturbances  in  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  lest  the  Eastern 
question  should  be  once  more  about  to  be  opened  up  ; .and  it  is  little 
disposed,  therefore,  to  advance  funds  to  Eussia  10  enable  her  to 
resume  an  aggressive  attitude.  But  mere  dislike  of  the  foreign 


policy  of  Russia  would  not  prevent  that  country  from  obtaining 
money  were  its  credit  good.  Governments  have  never  failed  in  nego- 
tiating aloan  when  capitalists  were  assured  of  their  ability  to  pay  their 
way.  At  present  capitalists  are  by  no  means  satisfied  thatRussia  is  in 
such  a position.  Her  economic  condition  has  been  deteriorating 
ever  since  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  as  we  showed  last  week  in  dis- 
cussing the  decline  of  her  grain  trade,  and  her  finances  have  in 
consequence  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  So  great,  indeed,  is 
the  discredit  into  which  she  has  fallen  that  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  object  of  the  recent  negotiations  for  a loan  was  to  obtain 
the  means  of  paying  the  interest  upon  the  foreign  debt.  The 
report  has  been  contradicted  by  the  Official  Messenger,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  accept  the  contradiction.  Eussia  is  not  likely  to  fail 
in  paying  the  interest  upon  her  debt  as  long  as  she  can  obtiin 
funds  in  any  way  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  recent  experience 
of  Turkey  has  shown  her  the  fate  that  awaits  a State  which  repu- 
diates its  obligations.  The  price  of  its  bonds  falls  lower  and 
lower ; nobody  can  he  got  to  lend  money  except  in  very  small 
amounts,  and  at  usurious  interest ; and  consequently  the  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  carry  out  any  great  plan.  To  fail  in  paying  the 
interest  on  her  debt  then  would  mean  that  Ru.ssia  would  have  to 
give  np  indefinitely  the  prosecution  of  her  foreign  policy.  No 
doubt  she  might  still  prove  formidable  in  a war  of  defence,  just  as 
Turkey  proved  formidable  the  other  daj'.  But  for  a war  of  aggression 
she  would  be  powerless.  There  is  little  danger  then,  we  are  ready 
to  believe,  of  an  early  default  in  paying  the  interest  on  the  Russian 
debt.  But  unless  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Russian  Government 
is  changed,  a default  sooner  or  later  seems  to  be  inevitable.  For 
every  year  the  finances  are  falling  into  greater  and  greater  dis- 
order, while  the  material  condition  of  the  country  is  steadily 
retrograding. 

Between  1871  and  1881  the  debt  of  Russia  increased 
122, 274,563^,  or  not  far  short  of  50  per  cent.,  and  the  debt  now 
amounts  to  376,183,161^,  This  debt  consists  of  obligations  of 
the  State ; obligations  of  the  railways,  for  which  the  State  has 
given  its  guarantee ; obligations  of  the  Bank  of  Russia,  for  which 
the  State  likewise  is  liable ; and  obligations  of  the  peasants 
towards  their  former  lords,  for  which  also  the  State  has  given  a 
guarantee.  A portion  of  the  debt,  moreover,  bears  no  interest. 
In  reality,  the  State  is  in  all  cases  the  real  borrower.  The  rail- 
w'ay  debt,  no  doubt,  is  represented  by  property  which  has  opened 
up  the  country  to  trade,  has  greatly  developed  its  resources,  and 
brought  profitable  markets  within  its  reach.  But  the  railways, 
at  the  same  time,  do  not  earn  the  full  interest  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended upon  them ; and  the  guarantee  by  the  State,  therefore,  is 
very  costly  to  the  Treasury.  As  everywhere  else,  the  guarantee 
system  has  been  found  to  he  costly  and  wasteful,  so  that  the 
Government  is  thinking  of  repurchasing  the  lines  and  working 
them  as  a State  monopoly.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  a 
bureaucracy  so  worm-eaten  by  corruption  as  that  of  Russia  will 
work  the  lines  either  more  efficiently  or  more  cheaply  than  the 
present  Companies.  The  chances  are,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
system  will  cost  much  more  to  the  Treasury'.  But  tli'e  fact  that 
the  Government  finds  the  present  management  of  the  railways  so 
expensive  clearly  shows  how  ill  able  the  Treasury  is  to  hear  the 
charge  thus  placed  upon  it.  Even  more  serious  is  the  charge  ou 
account  of  the  debt  due  by  the  peasants  for  the  redemption  of  their 
lands.  When  emancipation  was  carried  out,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment committed  the  error  of  fixing  the  term  within  which  redemp- 
tion was  to  he  effected  at  too  short  a date.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  peasants  are  overloaded  with  debt,  and  are  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  to  the  State.  In  discussing  last  week  the  agricultural 
deterioration  of  Russia,  we  adverted  to  this  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  inability  of  the  Russian  farmers  to  compete  v\ith  their  rivals 
in  America  and  India ; and  in  fact  the  matter  has  become  so 
serious  that  the  Russian  Government  this  year  has  been  obliged 
to  make  a concession  to  the  peasants.  But  the  measure  is  entirely 
insufficient.  A further  reform  will  have  to  be  effected,  or  else  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  will  go  on  deteriorating.  But  if  the 
Government  reduces  the  rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  peasants 
by  prolonging  the  term  of  redemption,  or  if  it  forgives  altogether 
the  heavy  arrears  into  which  the  peasants  have  fallen,  the  Treasury 
will  have  to  bear  a larger  burden,  and  consequently  its  position 
will  be  more  seriously  affected.  Again,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  paper  money  issued  by  tlie  Bank  in  part  payment  of  the  costs 
of  the  war  against  Turkey  bears  110  interest,  it  has  very  seriously 
damaged  the  condition  of  the  Empire.  The  large  issue  of  paper 
money  has  depreciated  the  value  of  the  rouble,  has  consequently 
affected  injuriously  trade,  and  more  particularly  has  increased  the 
burden  to  the  Treasury  of  the  interest  payable  on  the  foreign  debt. 
Every  rouble  now  is  worth  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  before 
the  war  ; and  consequently  it  requires  a much  larger  taxation  to 
pay  the  same  amount  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  than  it  did 
before  the  war ; while,  furthermore,  the  debt  has  increased.  But 
the  Government  finds  it  impossible  to  increase  the  revenue  iu  the 
same  proportion  as  the  value  of  the  rouble  has  fallen,  although  it 
has  constantly  augmented  taxation.  Therefore,  by  the  issue  of 
inconvertible  paper  it  has  seriously  damaged  its  own  interests. 
No  doubt  at  the  time  of  the  war,  since  the  foreign  money'  markets 
refused  to  lend,  and  since  the  drain  upon  the  home  market  was 
too  great,  the  Government  had  little  option.  It  had  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  some  way,  and  probably  the  issue  of  paper 
money  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  get  over  the  difficulty. 
But  while  we  cau  make  allowance  for  the  necessity  in  w'hich  the 
Government  found  itself,  there  can  he  no  dispute  of  the  serious 
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injury  inflicted  upon  its  finances  by  the  results  of  tho  policy 
adopted. 

Burin"  the  ten  years  that  ended  with  1 880  wo  see  that  the 
debt  of  Eussia  grew  at  an  alarmingly  rapid  rate,  and  it  has  gone 
on  growing  still,  though  more  slowly.  The  war  against  Turkey 
added  about  160  millions  sterling  to  the  debt  of  Eussia,  railway 
construction  increased  the  liabilities  of  the  country  very  largely 
also,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Eusso-Turkish  War  there  have 
been  successive  and  very  large  deficits.  In  t88i  the  charge  of 
tho  debt  somewhat  exceeded  igi  millions  sterling — an  increase  of 
about  70  per  cent,  in  five  years.  Since  1881  there  are  no  official 
figures  published;  but  it  is  certain  that,  while  the  debt  itself 
has  been  growing,  its  charge  must  have  largely  augmented 
likewise.  The  credit  of  Eussia  fell  so  much  abroad  that  it  has 
been  unable  to  borrow  in  any  foreign  money  market.  Its  credit  at 
home  sunk  in  the  same  proportion,  and  consequently  it  has  had  to 
pay  more  and  more  for  the  accommodation  it  obtained.  How 
much  the  increase  has  been  during  the  past  two  years  there  are  no 
official  figures  to  show  ; but  it  is  notorious  that  the  increase  has 
been  considerable,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a very  large  and 
almost  unmanageable  floating  debt.  The  first  serious  danger  to 
Eussian  finance  arises  from  this  rapid  growth  of  debt ; and  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  can  be  checked,  since  the  revenue  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  expenditure.  In  i88r  the  deficit  of  all  kinds 
amounted  to  about  eleven  millions  sterling.  It  is  believed  that  the 
deficit  last  year  was  still  larger,  though  the  facts  are  not  officially 
known  as  yet.  And  this  year  there  is  a prospect  of  a still  larger 
deficit.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year  there  was 
a falling  off  in  the  revenue  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last 
year  of  somewhat  over  5^  millions  of  roubles,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  almost  23  mil- 
lions of  roubles.  Compared  with  the  first  eight  months  of  last 
year,  therefore,  |the  budget  of  the  current  year  was  28^  millions 
worse.  The  official  organ  of  the  Eussian  Ministry  of  Finance 
explains,  indeed,  that  the  receipts  here  stated  include  only  the 
actual  amounts  encashed ; that  is  to  say,  that  Customs  duties 
and  receipts  from  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraphs  collected,  but  not 
paid  into  the  Treasury  or  Bank,  are  not  taken  into  account, 
while  the  returns  for  some  distant  provinces  had  not  been 
received.  It  argues,  therefore,  that  when  all  the  facts 
are  known  there  will  probably  be  found  to  be  no  fall- 
ing off  in  the  revenue.  This,  of  course,  may  be.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  1880  showed  a considerable  falling  off  of 
revenue,  compared  with  the  year  before ; that  in  1881  there  was 
no  recovery  ; and  that  last  year  it  is  believed  the  revenue  was  also 
stationary.  At  the  best,  therefore,  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
receipts,  while  there  is  a steady  and  alarmingly  large  increase  in 
the  expenditure.  For  the  current  year  an  increase  of  31  millions 
of  roubles  was  estimated  for  in  the  budget ; and  during  the  first 
eight  months,  as  we  see,  the  actual  increase  has  been  23  millions 
of  roubles.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  estimate  will  be 
exceeded.  Thus  year  after  year  the  revenue  is  either  decreasing 
or  remaining  stationary ; while  the  expenditure  is  growing  at  a 
rate  to  alarm  the  most  sanguine  Eussian.  In  the  five  years  ended 
with  1881  the  charge  of  the  debt  increased  nearly  70  per  cent., 
and  since  then  the  charge  has  gone  on  growing.  At  the  same 
time  the  military  expenditure  has  increased  nearly  as  rapidly.  The 
composite  character  of  the  Eussian  Empire,  its  vast  extent,  and 
the  disaffection  existing  in  so  many  provinces,  render  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  a large  army.  The  aggressive  foreign  policy  pursued 
by  successive  Czars  has  induced  them  to  swell  that  army  for  pur- 
poses of  conquest.  On  the  other  hand,  that  policy  has  made 
Eussia  suspected  by  all  its  neighbours,  and  has  caused  it  to  appear 
prudent  to  keep  up  for  safety  a force  capable  of  coping  with  any 
possible  coalition.  And,  lastly,  the  exhibition  of  the  military 
power  of  Germany,  the  imitation  of  the  German  system  by 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Austro-German  Alliance  have  led 
to  a reorganization  and  further  augmentation  of  the  Eussian 
forces.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  Eussia  keeps  up  the  largest 
army  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  it  to  reduce 
that  army.  Again,  the  strength  and  the  attitude  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  impose  upon  the  St.  Petersburg  Government 
the  duty  of  fortifying  its  frontiers  and  of  reconstituting  its  materiel 
of  wai’.  The  military  expenditure,  therefore,  which  has  grown  so 
rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  likely  to  grow  quite  as  rapidly 
in  the  future ; but  the  military  expenditure  and  the  charge  of  the 
debt  between  them  amount  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ex- 
penditure at  present.  If,  then,  the  cost  of  the  army  and  the  charge  of 
the  debt  cannot  be  reduced,  practically  it  may  be  said  that  retrench- 
ment is  impossible,  and  therefore  that  deficit  must  go  on  being 
added  to  deficit  until  the  financial  condition  of  Eussia  becomes 
desperate ; unless,  indeed,  there  is  a rapid  improvement  in  its 
economic  condition.  But,  as  we  have  just  been  showing,  at  pre- 
sent the  revenue  is  falling  off  rather  than  improving ; and,‘what 
is  most  serious,  the  falling  off  is  in  the  most  important  items,  such 
as  the  Land-tax,  the  Poll-tax,  and  even  the  duty  upon  spirits. 
Hitherto  the  spirit  duties  have  been  the  mainstay  of  Eussian 
finance,  but  they  appear  now  to  be  giving  way.  Moreover,  the 
Customs  duties  this  year,  although  they  have  been  raised  year 
after  year  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  Turkey,  are  less 
productive  than  last  year. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  IIACIXO  SEASON. 

THEEE  was  much  good  sense  in  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
the  racing  season  should  end  with  the  Newmarket  Houghton 
Meeting.  Yet  there  are  always  some  good  races  in  these  days 
after  the  last  of  the  Newmarket  meetings ; and,  if  conservative 
racegoers  will  not  allow  that  they  form  a part  of  the  legitimate 
history  of  the  racing  season,  they  ought  at  least  to  admit  that  they 
make  an  interesting  appendix. 

The  Brighton  Autumn  Handicap  was  a race  of  little  value,  but 
it  was  interesting  because  it  enabled  Sachem  to  win  his  first  race. 
This  horse  had  run  sixteen  times  as  a three-year-old  and  a four- 
year-old  without  winning  a single  race,  and  yet  he  had  been  placed 
for  the  Derby,  the  St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  several 
other  important  races.  Even  now,  although  he  won  the  Brighton 
Handicap,  he  did  not  pass  tho  winning-post  before  every  other 
horse  in  the  race,  for  Ironclad  caught  him  in  the  last  stride, 
and  made  a dead  heat  of  it.  In  the  deciding  heat  Ironclad 
won  by  three  lengths,  but  he  was  disqualified  for  having 
bored  against  Sachem.  Thus  Sachem’s  first  victory  was  in 
a deciding  heat  for  which  he  came  in  last.  The  Brighton  Cup 
was  an  interesting  race.  The  famous  Geheimniss  was  made  first 
favourite,  and  2 to  i was  laid  upon  her,  although  she  was  to  give 
18  lbs.  to  both  Brag  and  Glen  Albyn.  Brag  had  won  six  races 
this  year,  in  three  cases  giving  what  racing  men  term  “ lumps  of 
weight  ” to  his  opponents,  and  he  had  been  placed  three  times. 
A stone  and  4 lbs.  seemed  a great  deal  for  Geheimniss  to  allow  to 
such  a horse,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  it  was  too  much,  for  Brag 
won  by  five  lengths. 

The  acceptances  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  were  remarkably  few ; 
bxit  it  became  an  exceedingly  interesting  race,  because  some  days 
before  the  event  the  horses  that  had  been  first,  second,  and  fourth 
in  the  Cambridgeshire  were  pretty  equal  favourites.  In  the 
Cambridgeshire,  Bendigo,  after  losing  much  ground  by  swerving, 
had  won  by  a neck  under  6 st.  10  lbs.  from  Tonans,  who  was 
carrying  7 st.  2 lbs.,  while  Hackness,  under  7 st.  6 Ihs.,  was  soma 
lengths  off.  Bendigo  was  now  to  carry  8 st.  n lbs.,  Tonans 
8st.  12  lbs.,  and  Hackness  8 st.  10  lbs.  People  had  seen  enough 
of  Barcaldine  and  Bendigo  this  season  to  hold  dark  horses  from 
Ireland  in  great  respect,  consequently  but  short  odds  were  offered 
against  Too  Good,  a four-year-old  that  had  just  been  brought 
over  from  that  country.  May  Boy,  a horse  in  the  same  stable, 
had  won  the  first  race  of  the  meeting.  Springbok,  a three- 
year-old  carrying  6 st.  12  lbs.,  was  backed  a good  deal;  but  his 
public  performances  were  not  much  in  his  favour.  Boswell  lay 
under  suspicion  of  unsoundness,  as  he  had  been  kept  quiet  this 
season ; but  last  year  he  had  won  eight  out  of  nineteen  races, 
among  others  the  Manchester  November  Handicap,  and  now  he 
was  handicapped  at  8 st.  3 lbs.  This  season  he  had  only  run 
onee,  in  the  first  race  of  the  late  Houghton  Meeting,  when  he  was 
unplaced  to  Geheimniss,  Toastmaster,  and  Charaxus.  On  his 
arrival  at  Liverpool  the  touts  reported  him  to  be  very  “ dicky  ” on 
his  fore-legs,  and  as  he  was  now  to  meet  Toastmaster  again  at 
about  the  same  weights  as  at  Newmarket,  his  chance  seemed  a 
hopeless  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  have  returned  to 
anything  like  his  form  of  last  year  it  was  thought  that  he  might 
win.  J ust  before  the  start  a good  deal  of  money  was  laid  out  on 
him,  and  at  the  post  he  was  as  good  a favourite  as  Bendigo,  but 
Hackness,  Tonans,  Bendigo,  and  Boswell  were  all  backed  at  5 or 
5-^  to  I.  There  were  ten  starters,  and  after  one  false  attempt  they 
got  away.  Hackness  dashed  off  at  a great  pace  as  far  as  the  Turn, 
where  Too  Good  took  up  the  running  and  made  it  very  strong  to 
the  Canal.  Here  May  Boy  joined  him  and  helped  to  keep  up 
the  pace  until  reaching  the  five-furlong  post,  when  he  was  beaten. 
Too  Good  still  held  the  lead,  but  Bendigo  was  pressing  him  very 
hard,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  from  home  he  gave  way.  Springbok 
then  led  the  field,  but  t’ae  horse  that  seemed  to  be  going  most  freely 
was  Bendigo  ; yet  just  as  he  appeared  to  be  coming  out  with  a 
dash  to  win  the  race,  he  collapsed  altogether,  and  he  took  no  part 
in  the  finish.  On  the  defeat  of  Bendigo,  Hackness  and  Tonans 
looked  dangerous,  but  the  mare  was  conquered  in  a few  strides. 
Springbok  was  still  leading,  but  presently  Wood  came  with  a rush 
on  Boswell,  got  the  best  of  Springbok  and  Tonans  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  winning-post,  and  won  the  race  by  a 
length.  In  the  last  two  or  three  strides  Springbok  was  eased, 
and  Tonans  beat  him  by  half  a length  for  second  place.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  inconsistent  than 
Boswell’s  running  at  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  and 
at  Liverpool,  and  certainly  a marvellous  change  appeared  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  horse  during  the  intervening  fortnight. 
The  result  of  the  race  went  far  to  show  that  Bendigo  was 
not  such  a wonderful  horse  as  some  people  supposed;  but  the 
course  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  is  very  different  from  that  for  the 
Cambridgeshire,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  race  for  the 
Liverpool  Cup  had  been  run  up  the  Cambridgeshire  Hill,  Bendigo 
might  have  given  Boswell  some  trouble.  Indeed,  the  Aintree  course 
seems  ill  suited  to  Cambridgeshire  horses;  for  last  year,  after 
winning  the  Cambridgeshire,  Hackness  started  first  favourite  for 
the  Liverpool  Cup,  aud  was  unplaced,  and  this  year  she  tired  very 
suddenly  when  it  came  to  the  struggle.  Boswell  belongs  to  Lord 
Ellesmere.  He  is  a gelding,  and  is  rather  in-bred  to  Stockwell. 
As  a two-year-old  and  a three-year  old  he  was  beaten  whenever 
he  ran ; but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  won  a good  many 
races  last  year,  and  on  his  best  form  he  was  quite  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  favourites  for  the  Liverpool  Cup.  Tonans,  who 
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ran  second,  is  also  a gelding.  The  weather,  for  a Liverpool  Cup 
day,  was  unusually  fine,  but  the  course  was  rather  heavy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Medicus,  after  being  one  of  the 
strongest  favourites  ever  known  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  was  igno- 
miniously  beaten  for  that  race.  On  the  strength  of  his  private 
trials  it  had  been  stated  that  he  could  not  lose,  and  only  7 to  4 
was  laid  against  him  at  the  start;  yet  he  had  been  more  than 
three  lengths  behind  the  winner.  Various  excuses  were  made  for 
his  defeat ; but  at  Shrewsbury  races  he  was  to  have  an  opportunity 
in  the  Great  Shropshire  Handicap  of  proving  whether  these 
excuses  were  well  founded,  and  consequently  considerable  interest 
was  taken  in  that  event.  He  was  now  to  have  6 lbs.  more  on  his 
back  ; but  he  had  not  a very  formidable  field  to  encounter,  with 
the  exception  of  Thebais,  whom  he  was  meeting  on  7 lbs.  worse 
terms  than  in  the  Cambridgeshire.  In  that  race  Thebais  had  run 
very  well,  but  she  had  tired  under  her  weight  before  the  finish, 
and  Medicus  had  apparently  given  her  quite  a 7 lbs.  beating. 
Boswell,  the  winner  of  the  Liverpool  Cup,  was  also  running.  He 
had  10  lbs.  extra  to  carry,  as  a penalty  for  that  victory,  and  he  was 
also  carrying  4 lbs.  over  weight  for  the  sake  of  having  the  advan- 
tage of  Archer’s  jockeyship.  The  other  starters  were  Thora,  St. 
Vincent,  Acrostic,  Beauty,  and  Picador. 

St.  Vincent  made  the  running,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
race  Thebais  brought  up  the  rear.  Medicus  lay  very  forward,  and 
seemed  to  be  full  of  going  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  journey ; 
but  in  the  second  half,  as  soon  as  the  pace  was  pressed,  he  began 
to  show  signs  of  shirking.  The  ground  was  rather  holding,  and 
being  in  all  probability  a faint-hearted  horse,  he  may  have  given 
up  trying  as  soon  as  he  found  his  task  ungrateful ; but  be  that  as 
it  may,  he  suddenly  collapsed  altogether,  and  instead  of  finishing 
first,  as  a first  favourite  should,  he  was  absolutely  the  last  in  the 
race.  St.  Vincent  maintained  his  lead  very  gamely,  with  Beauty, 
Thebais,  and  Picador  in  his  wake ; but  at  the  distance  Thebais 
came  bounding  forward,  and  running  on  at  her  pleasure,  she  won 
in  a canter  by  three  lengths.  Neither  of  the  other  horses 
overtook  St.  Vincent.  This  was  Thebais’s  first  victory  this  season, 
with  the  exception  of  her  walk  over  for  the  Doncaster  Cup,  but  it 
showed  that  she  had  not  yet  lost  all  her  form.  The  way  in  which  she 
had  run  up  the  Cambridgeshire  Hill,  too,  under  her  heavy  weight, 
was  a very  creditable  performance.  Last  season,  again,  she  only 
won  one  race,  but  her  dead  heat  with  Tristan  in  the  race  for  the 
Champion  Stakes  was  worth  more  than  many  a victory,  and  her 
Oaks  and  One  Thousand,  as  well  as  three  other  races  won  during 
the  previous  year,  to  say  nothing  of  her  ten  victories  in  twelve 
races  as  a two-year-old,  stamp  her  as  a mare  of  very  exceptional 
merit. 

The  associations  of  the  Shrewsbury  Cup  are  not  altogether  of 
the  pleasantest  description.  On  its  first  anniversary  it  was  won 
by  a horse  belonging  to  Palmer,  the  murderer,  and  on  its  fourth 
by  a horse  that  had  belonged  to  his  unfortunate  victim.  Although 
the  stakes  are  seldom  valuable,  the  race  itself  is  often  interesting, 
and  many  good  horses  have  taken  part  in  it,  getting  beaten  in  not 
a few  instances.  Last  year  it  was  won  by  a head,  and  there  was  a 
dead  heat  for  second  place.  On  the  present  occasion  Oorrie  Roy 
was  among  the  starters.  She  is  always  heavily  handicapped,  and 
9 st.  2 lbs.  was  a great  weight  for  her  to  carry  through  the 
clinging  mud  of  the  Shrewsbury  course ; but  it  was  6 lbs. 
less  than  her  Cesarewitch  weight,  and  10  lbs.  less  than 
that  under  which  she  had  won  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap 
in  a common  canter.  Tonans  had  been  foiu'th  for  the  Cesare- 
witch, second  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  second  for  the 
Liverpool  Cup.  Corrie  Roy  was  to  give  this  gelding  24  lbs., 
and  backers  were  so  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  the 
pair  at  the  weights,  that  they  took  the  same  odds  about  each 
of  them.  Several  other  horses  were  backed,  but  very  little  notice 
was  taken  of  a gelding  that  was  destined  to  win  the  race.  This 
was  a five-year- old,  called  Donald,  who  only  began  his  racing 
career  last  year,  when  he  merely  ran  as  a hunter — but  a very  good 
hunter  he  was,  for  he  won  eight  races  out  of  ten.  He  has  only 
been  on  the  Turf,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say, 
running  under  Newmarket  rules — for  about  three  months,  but 
during  that  time  he  has  won  four  races  out  of  seven,  besides 
running  second,  when  giving  away  a great  deal  of  weight,  in  two 
of  the  others.  He  was  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  considered 
fit  company  for  Corrie  Roy,  but  he  was  receiving  the  enormous 
allowance  of  2 st.  2 lbs.  from  that  mare,  and,  after  making  most  of 
the  running,  he  beat  her  by  a length.  What  Tonans  ought  to 
have  done  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  he  was  nearly  knocked  over 
in  a scrimmage  which  occurred  seven  furlongs  from  home,  and  in 
recovering  himself  he  lost  so  much  ground  that  his  chance  was 
lost.  The  winner,  although  he  has  run  as  a hunter,  is 
splendidly  bred,  being  by  Albert  Victor  out  of  Flora  Macdonald, 
who  was  by  Scottish  Chief  out  of  Mayflower,  by  Thormanby. 
After  all,  the  performance  was  not  a very  grand  one,  for  the 
2 st.  2 lbs.  which  he  was  receiving  was  at  least  as  much  as 
2 st.  7 lbs.  would  have  been  over  a hard  course,  and  he  won  with 
but  little  in  hand. 

There  was  a capital  two-year-old  handicap  at  Derby  last  week. 
This  was  the  Chesterfield  Nursery  of  i,ooof.,  which  brought  out 
a field  of  twenty-one  starters.  All  of  them  were  below  the  best 
two-year-old  form  of  the  year,  but  several  of  them  were  up  to  the 
best  of  the  second-class  form.  It  was  a larger  field  than  any  that  ran 
during  the  three  Autumn  Meetings  at  Newmarket,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  those  for  theCesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  even  these 
did  not  greatly  exceed  it.  There  was  a difference  of  3 st.  3 lbs.  be- 
tween the  heaviest  and  thelightest  of  the  weights  to  be  carried.  Hedge 


Priest  was  the  first  favourite.  Knight  Errant  made  the  running 
for  three  furlongs,  when  Bedouin  and  Prince  William  went  to  the 
front,  and  then  it  looked  as  if  the  race  was  to  be  a match  between 
the  pair  ; but  at  the  distance  Gallon  brought  up  Perdita  II.,  who 
was  lightly  handicapped,  and  after  a good  race  won  by  three- 
quarters  of  a length.  Prince  William  was  second,  a neck  in  front 
of  Bedouin.  Considering  the  weights  and  the  state  of  the  ground, 
the  performances  of  the  second  and  third  were  very  good,  and,  as 
Bedouin  was  giving  Prince  William  5 lbs.,  they  were  pretty  equal. 
The  winner  had  not  been  much  fancied,  and  12  to  i was  laid 
against  her  at  the  start.  There  was  a field  of  twenty  for  the 
Chatsworth  Plate  on  the  following  day,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
average  number  of  starters  for  each  race  during  the  Derby  meeting 
was  as  large  as  at  any  other  meeting  held  this  season.  The 
last  race  of  any  importance — the  Manchester  November  Handicap 
— is  to  be  run  this  afternoon,  so  the  racing  season  of  1883  may  be 
said  to  close  to-day. 


REVIEWS. 


SONGS  UNSUNG.* 

Anew  book  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  that  a critic  really  interested  in 
things  poetical  can  receive  nowadays.  The  great  point  about  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  is  that  he  is  genuinely  popular.  Six- 
teen editions,  one  of  the  fly-leaves  of  this  volume  tells  us,  have 
been  sold  of  the  Epic  of  Hades,  and  another  fly-leaf  reminds  us  of 
the  undoubted  fact  that  Milton,  if  he  had  published  his  epic  in 
these  days,  would  not  have  found  many  readers.  Of  course  the 
sarcastic  inference  which  this  suggestion  may  possibly  carry  with 
it  is  utterly  out  of  place.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  has 
really  achieved  popularity.  He  has  fascinated  Mr.  Bright ; he 
has  fascinated  the  Nonconformist ; he  has  fascinated  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Any  superfine  person  who  chooses  may 
affect  to  disdain  such  a consensus  of  authorities  ; we,  for  our  part, 
have  never  mistaken,  and  do  not  now  mistake,  the  qualities  by 
which  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  has  justly  become  popular. 

The  present  volume  contains  a sufficient  number  of  studies  in 
different  styles,  more  or  less  reminiscent  of  other  living  poets. 
These  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  has,  in  the  skilful  fashion 
which  has  secured  him  his  popularity,  transferred  to  the  key  best 
suited  to  the  general  public.  There  is  probably  no  writer  of  the 
present  day  who  has,  with  such  a frank  and  generous  self-denial, 
avoided  the  attempt  to  make  a style  of  his  own.  The  usual  minor 
poet  either  innovates  in  a feeble  but  audacious  fashion,  or  else 
imitates  with  a slavishness  which  is  simply  laughable.  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  has  avoided  both  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  He  evidently  holds  with  La  Bruyere  the  principle 
that  tout  est  dit,  and  that  the  research  ofabsolute  novelty  is  absurd. 
But  he  is  also  aware  that  openly  to  imitate  Mr.  Swinburne’s  or 
Mr.  Browning’s  manner  cannot  fail  to  shock  Mr.  Bright  and  the 
Nonconformist  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Browning’s  subjects  are  undoubtedly  popular,  and 
there  is  a manner  less  marked  and  more  popular  than  Mr.  Swin- 
burne’s, that  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  which  lends  itself  to  a just  and 
not  unoriginal  following.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  has 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  followed  these  two  lines  in  matter  and 
manner,  adding,  what  is  perhaps  less  commendable,  a peculiarity 
of  his  own,  which  was  strongly  developed  in  the  Epic  of  Hades, 
the  peculiarity  of  euhemerizing  myths  in  an  easy  nineteenth- 
century  manner. 

The  least  fortunate  result  of  this  popularization  of  the  two 
leading  poets  of  the  day  is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  three  sets  of 
quatrains  entitled  “ Pictures  ” which  are  scattered  over  the  book. 
These  have  evidently  been  suggested  by  the  incomparable  stanzas 
in  the  Palace  of  Art,  some  of  the  qualities  of  which  very  likely  do 
not  appeal  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  to  the  Nonconformist,  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  A poet  whom  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  (of  Penbryn)  certainly  has  not  imitated,  the  late  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  made  some  remarkable  sonnets  on  pictures;  but  the  sonnet, 
confined  as  it  is,  admits  of  more  individual  working  out  than  the 
quatrain.  Disentangled  from  an  intelligible  context  such  as  exists 
in  the  Palace  of  Art,  a quatrain  such  as  the  following  seems  to  us 
doubtfully  satisfactory ; — > 

Eros  beneath  a red-cupped  tree,  asleep 
And  floating  round  him,  like  to  cherubim. 

Fair  i-osy  laughter-dimpled  loves,  who  peep 
Upon  the  languid  loosened  limbs  of  him. 

Loves  and  cherubim  have  attributes  quite  distinct ; the  languid 
loosened  limbs  call  up  ideas  which  in  a less  moral  poet  than  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  would  be  called  slightly  devergondees ; 
and  a severe  critic  of  form  might  object  that  the  use  of 
the  mannerism  “ limbs  of  him  ” after  “ round  him  ” in  a 
quite  ordinary  sense  two  lines  before  is  a gerd^aais  is  ilXXo 
yevos  in  point  of  style.  Besides,  this  kind  of  quatrain  is  too  easily 
multipliable  ; it  suggests  the  possibility  of  a Catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  quatrains. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  poems  in  the  book,  “ Clytaemnestra 
in  Paris,”  a versification  of  the  story  of  GabrielleFenayrou,  brings 
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Mr.  Browning'  very  vividly  before  the  reader,  just  ns  “ Vendredi 
Saint  ” recalls  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  that  master,  the  noble  and 
not  easily  surpassable  “ Apparent  Failure.”  It  is  very  noticeable 
how  in  each  of  these  cases  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  has 
brought  down  Mr.  Browning’s  faulty  and  flighty  heroics  to  the 
plane  where  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Nonconformist  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  are  listening.  VVe  own  to  a certain  doubt 
whether  a story  of  vulgar  murder  lends  itself  well  to  poetical  treat- 
ment, but  this  is  a question  which  affects  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  alike.  In  “ Vendredi  Saint,”  a study 
of  the  Doric  Little  Morgue,  or  the  Doric  Little  Morgue’s  successor, 
the  defect  of  subject  is  not  present,  and  the  study  of  the  methods  of 
the  originator  and  the  popul.arizer — of  the  man  who  fishes  the  murex 
up  and  the  man  who  adjusts  his  azure  feats  most  cunningly  to  the 
colour-sense  of  the  general — is  complete.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
fix  on  this  Vendredi  Saint”  as  a kind  of  diploma  piece,  a repre- 
sentative and  obviously  intentional  demonstration  of  the  special 
powers  and  aims  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn). 

In  some  other  pieces  the  defects  of  the  method  appear  more 
strongly,  and  in  others  again  the  defects  of  some, things  which  are 
more  peculjar  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn).  “ Niobe,”  for 
instance,  is  a pathetic  restudy  for  the  Epic  of  Hades;  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  author’s  ruling  passion  should  have  betrayed  itself 
by  his  conversion  of  the  arrows  of  Phoebus  into  sunstrokes,  and  of 
those  of  his  sisters  into  coups  de  lune.  Until  the  lethal  influence 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Heavens  is  better  authenticated,  we  do  not 
seem  to  gain  much  in  science,  while  we  certainly  lose  something 
in  poetry.  A more  unfortunate  instance  of  mistaken  popularizing 
appears  in  the  metrical  version  which  is  here  given  of  the  glorious 
legend  of  “ St.  Christopher.”  In  that  charming  story  it  is  difficult 
for  any  one  to  go  wrong,  but  it  is  observable  that  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
(of  Penbryn)  has,  inadvertently  no  doubt,  been  led  by  his 
favourite  process  to  the  striking  of  one  sadly  false  note.  Preserving 
the  whole  of  the  story  otherwise,  and  even  the  personal  meeting 
of  the  Lord  of  Evil  and  the  Christ,  he  yet  makes  Christopher’s 
service  to  the  former  consist,  not  merely  as  the  legend  has  it  in 
actual  warfare  manful  under  shield,  but  in  submission  to  the 
temptations  of  lust,  wrath,  and  unrighteousness.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  (of  Penbryn)  seems  here  to  need  reference  to  the  words  of 
Paul  de  Florae  about  adopting  institutions  d demi.  If  legends  are 
to  be  rationalised,  let  us  rationalize  them  from  top  to  bottom,  not 
merely  in  this  place  and  in  that. 

There  are  some  minor  points  which  call  for  notice  in  the  present 
volume.  Th&  facture  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  has  been 
generally  creditable,  and  such  as  to  occasion  wonder  sometimes 
that  he  chose  to  confine  himself  to  the  part  of  popularizer.  In 
this  volume,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  popularity,  it  has  a little 
degenerated.  A certain  commonplaceness  of  epithet  has  always  dis- 
tinguished him ; but  why,  in  a poem  where  the  corresponding 
verses,  to  a considerable  number,  are  excellent  iambic  dimeters, 
should  he  venture  the  verse 

When  our  being’s  currents  slowl}'  roll, 
which  no  one  with  an  ear  can  scan  otherwise  than  as  a trochaic 
dimeter  hypercatalectic  ? Again,  we  find  some  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting, even  in  the  oratio  soluta  of  verse,  the  line 
I tell  you:  therefore  perhaps  I did  no  sin 

as  a decasyllable,  the  vulgarism  “ p’raps  ” being  specially  repul- 
sive in  verse.  When  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn),  in  two 
curious  poems,  “ At  the  Eisteddfodd,”  says,  “ Hardly  the  fair 
tongue  I know,”  we  are  a little  shocked  to  think  that  so  good  a 
Welshman  should  acknowledge,  apparently,  his  ignorance  of 
Welsh. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  slip  in  point  of  detail  is  the  admission  in 
a poem  of  anapaestic  tetrameters,  always  a trying  metre,  of  the 
appallingly  cacophonous  verse  : — 

And  this  poor  flower  has  stronger  assurance  to  give. 

Sometimes,  too,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of  Penbryn)  trespasses  into 
the  enigmatic,  which  is  not  the  way  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  of  the  Nonconformist  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  following 
picture  ? — 

A young  man  only  clothed  in  youth’s  best  bloom. 

In  mien  and  form  an  angel,  not  in  eye  ; 

Hard  by,  a fell  worm  creeping  from  a tomb. 

And  one  wide-eyed  who  cries  “ The  Enemy  ! ” 

We  pass  by  the  rather  singular  apparent  distinction  between 
“ youth’s  bloom  ” (best)  and  ‘‘  youth’s  do.”  (second-best).  But 
■which  was  the  enemy ; the  young  man  who  was  not  angelic  in 
eye  and  defective  in  clothing,  or  the  worm  ? 

These,  however,  are  the  merest  details.  We  observe  nothing 
in  the  present  volume  which  need  forfeit  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of 
Penbryn)  his  well-earned  position  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
poets  of  his  kind,  if  not  the  most  popular,  with  readers  and 
critics  alike  since  the  late  Mr.  Sotheby.  He  is  entirely  free  from 
that  arrogant  individuality  which  makes  a man  unpopular  in  his 
own  time,  whatever  he  may  be  afterwards.  He  does  not  object  to 
talking  of  “lush ’’grass,  a “brown”  bird,  a “ gadding  ” vine — 
terms  which  have  just  hit  the  happy  mean  between  off’ensive 
novelty  and  grovelling  triteness.  His  morals  are  altogether  irre- 
proachable, and  when,  as  in  “ The  New  Creed,”  he  attacks  theological 
questions,  only  that  wise  reticence  which  we  have  noted  prevents 
him  (at  least  it  is  fair  to  suppose  so)  from  being  really  animated 
and  eloquent.  With  regard  to  his  title,  the  published  and  very 
amply  discussed  circumstances  of  its  origin  relieve  us  from  deal- 


ing at  great  length  with  its  applicability.  It  seems  to  have  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  the  text  as  the  title  which  the  author  found 
to  have  been  forestalled  by  Mr.  Allingham,  and  of  course  he  anti- 
cipated the  Iloratian  reminiscence  of  “ auruiu  irrej:ertum  et  sic 
melius  situin,”  in  which  idle  people,  on  whom  a classical  education 
has  been  wasted,  are  but  too  likely  to  indulge.  If  it  did  occur 
to  him,  the  applause  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Nonconformist  and 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  not  to  mention  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  would  comfort  any  man  of 
sense  for  such  a malicious  accident.  Nor  is  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (of 
Penbryn)  likely  to  be  any  more  annoyed  by  the  surprise  which  the 
tacking  on  of  this  latter  designation  on  the  title-page  of  a book 
has  excited  among  some  Englishmen  careless  of  territorialities. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  /arzf  which  levity  suggests  on  such  occasions, 
and  sensible  men  disdain  them.  It  is  even  said  that  A.  having 
asked  B.  “ Why  does  the  author  of  the  Epic  of  Hades  call  himself 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  of  Penbryn  ? ” it  was  answei’ed  “ To  distinguish 
himself  from  Mr.  William  Morris — of  Parnassus.”  All  students  of 
poetry  will  know  how  to  appreciate  this  personality  and  the 
ignorance  which  prompted  it.  . 


MODERN  ENGLISH  JURISPRUDENCE.* 

The  two  books  now  before  us  are  two  notable  signs  among 
many  that  the  philosophy  of  law  set  forth  by  Bentham  and 
Austin  is  no  longer  capable  of  maintaining  the  place  intended  for 
it  by  its  founders,  and  still  vindicated  for  it  by  a few  persistent 
disciples.  The  English  school  of  jurisprudence,  as  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  call  it,  is  of  kindred  spirit  with  the  orthodox 
British  school  of  political  economy,  and  the  course  of  their 
fortunes  has  been  remarkably  parallel.  Neither  is  the  resemblance 
accidental,  as  will  appear  by  a simple  statement.  We  may  say  the 
following  things  with  equal  truth  concerning  the  theory  of 
Ricardo  or  the  theory  of  Austin.  It  was  produced  in  this  nation, 
and  in  this  nation  alone,  by  a very  few  thinlters ; and  from  their 
minds  it  sprang,  as  regards  its  fundamental  ideas  and  general 
structure,  already  full  grown.  In  the  hands  of  their  disciples,  if 
not  in  their  own,  it  claimed  final  and  absolute  validity,  and  after 
a period  of  contemptuous  indifference,  its  claims  were  generally 
accepted.  By  its  peculiar  character  of  combining  highly  abstract  and 
artificial  conceptions  with  concise  and  portable  results,  apparently 
resting  on  common  experience  and  indisputable  facts,  it  exercised 
a commanding  influence  over  typical  English  minds.  This  cause 
of  its  strength,  however,  was  not  only  precarious,  but  brought 
about  a reaction.  Wider  observation  of  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries revealed,  among  those  phenomena  of  human  society  to  which 
the  theory  professed  to  be  a certain  guide,  facts  and  relations  for 
which  it  failed  to  account.  Difficulties  were  raised  from  new 
points  of  view,  and  fundamental  questions  were  reopened.  In 
some  quarters  the  orthodox  doctrine  was  vehemently  attacked  by 
censors  who,  disgusted  at  its  overweening  pretensions  to  embrace 
the  whole  field  of  reality,  refused  to  give  it  any  credit  even  as  an 
abstraction.  By  some  few  inflexible  disciples  it  was  still  de- 
fended in  its  integrity.  By  many  it  was  not  formally  abandoned, 
but  expanded  and  modified  in  various  ways  in  order  to  reconcile  it 
with  their  new  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied.  The 
issue  of  the  movement  could  not  be  distinctly  foreseen  by  those 
who  took  part  in  it ; but  one  thing  was  certain,  that  the  spell  of 
dogmatic  definition  was  broken,  and  a new  era  of  free  criticism 
had  set  in. 

Such  a parallelism  between  two  distinct  intellectual  movements 
cannot  be  casual.  It  seems,  indeed,  hardly  credible.  And  the 
truth  is  that  they  are  not  two,  but  part  of  one  and  the  same 
movement.  In  both  cases  a mass  of  material  given  over  to  em- 
pirical confusion,  or  worse  confounded  by  partial  and  faulty  specu- 
lation, is  sharply  reduced  to  order  by  the  thoroughgoing  analysis 
of  a certain  set  of  ideas.  The  results,  once  obtained,  appear  simple 
or  even  obvious,  but  have  nevertheless  been  constantly  overlooked. 
In  both  cases,  again,  the  leaders  of  this  work  had  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  will  to  apply  the  needful  temperaments  and  cor- 
rections to  their  analysis,  which  was  itself  the  searching  and 
necessary  corrective  of  the  foregoing  state  of  anarchy  and  loose 
thinking.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  driving  out  much  error. 
It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  fail  to  discern  among  it  the 
germs  of  truth  which  a coming  generation  would  in  turn  have  to 
bring  into  light  and  insist  on.  This  is  now  being  done  by  the  use 
of  the  historical  method,  the  most  characteristic  and  potent  ele- 
ment in  the  scientific  work  of  our  time.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
describe  the  historical  method  here  ; but  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  it  does  not  mean  the  annexation  of  all  other  sciences  by 
history.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  same  spirit  which  has 
given  new  life  to  the  moral  and  political  sciences  by  making  them 
historical  has  given  new  life  to  history  itself  by  making  it 
scientific. 

The  criticism  induced  by  this  historical  reaction  involves, 
almost  of  necessity,  a certain  element  of  injustice.  Our  “analytical 
jurists  ” are  dealt  with,  not  so  much  according  to  any  claims  of 
their  own,  as  according  to  those  made  for  them  by  their  less  wary 
disciples.  J udgment  is  passed  on  them  as  if  they  had  undertaken 
to  construct  a complete  science  of  law.  Referred  to  such  a standard, 
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their  work  is  manifestly  defective,  and  at  many  points  erroneous. 
It  might  even  be  said  that  they  introduce  conceptions  more  dis- 
torted and  fictions  more  violent  than  those  which  they  abolish. 
But,  in  fact,  they  did  not  profess  to  expound  a complete  system  ; 
and  the  follower  of  the  historical  method  who  omits  to  take  this 
into  account  is  unfaithful  to  his  own  principles.  The  chief  part 
of  Austin’s  work — the  only  part  which  he  thought  fit  to  publish 
himself — is  entitled,  not  a system  of  jurisprudence,  nor  even  a 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  hut  “ The  Province  of  Jurisprudence 
Determined.”  And  this  title  shows  what  has  really  been  the  business 
and  the  accomplished  result  of  the  English  school.  They  have 
carried  on  the  work  of  separation  and  definition  in  the  moral 
sciences  that  was  begun  by  Aristotle  when  he  marked  off  politics 
from  ethics.  Within  the  field  of  politics,  we  are  now  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  the  distinction  between  legality  and  rightness  or 
expediency.  But  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  un- 
familiar. When  people  disliked  the  existing  administration  of 
any  part  of  the  law,  their  manner  was  not  to  say  that  the  law 
must  be  altered,  but  to  maintain  by  all  arguments  they  could  in- 
vent that  it  was  already  such  as  they  wished  it  to  be — a frame  of 
mind  which  the  language  commonly  held  about  English  common 
law  being  the  perfection  of  reason  doubtless  did  much  to  pro- 
mote, if  it  was  not  rather  a mere  symptom  of  the  habit  of  mind 
itself.  Hobbes  had  endeavoured  to  cut  the  knot  of  constitutional 
controversy  by  a quasi-legal  series  of  definitions  ; but  in  so  doing 
he  really  set  a new  problem  for  those  who  came  after  him  to  work 
out.  He  accounted  for  law  as  the  command,  actual  or  construc- 
tive, of  the  sovereign ; and,  having  proved  that  a legal  right  to 
disobey  the  sovereign  was  a contradiction  in  terms,  he  assumed 
rather  than  argued  that  such  disobedience  could  never  be  morally 
right  or  expedient. 

This  prepared  the  way  for  a further  step  in  definition.  In  order 
to  show  in  a satisfactory  manner  that  Hobbes  had  not  said  the 
last  word,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  law  from  politics,  as 
politics  had  been  separated  from  ethics.  Locke’s  revised  theory 
of  the  social  contract — a contract  fenced  about  with  all  manner  of 
provisoes  and  reservations,  in  opposition  to  the  unqualified 
covenant  of  surrender  by  which  Hobbes  brought  about  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Leviathan,  the  " mortal  god  ” who  bears  the  reason  and 
the  power  of  the  whole  State — was  useful  enough  as  a halting- 
place,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  left  much  permanent  result. 
Bentham  took  the  much  bolder  step  of  declaring  that  the  legally 
unlimited  power  of  the  legal  sovereign  is  morally  subordinate  to 
the  principle  of  utility,  and  ought  to  be  guided  by  it  in  practice. 
His  whole  philosophy  of  law  is  the  development  of  a problem 
which  may  be  stated  in  this  form : — Given  sovereign  power  in 
the  sense  of  Hobbes,  how  should  it  be  applied  by  the  law- 
giver to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ? 
After  Bentham  came  Austin,  and  conceived  the  possibility  of 
a science  of  law  which  should  formally  separate  itself  from 
morals  and  from  the  ethics  of  politics,  taking  for  its  province 
to  examine  and  analyse,  merely  as  given  phenomena,  the 
laws  actually  enforced,  or  conceived  as  enforceable,  by  the 
supreme  power  in  a State.  The  clear  defining  of  this  concep- 
tion was  Austin’s  real  merit.  How  he  acquitted  himself  when  he 
endeavoured  to  produce  in  detail  specimens  of  the  pure  juris- 
prudence which  he  had  in  this  general  way  conceived  is  a matter 
we  need  not  over-critically  consider  at  this  time  of  day,  unless  we 
are  driven  to  it  by  people  still  under  the  delusion  that  the  final 
perfection  of  legal  analysis  and  classification  is  to  be  found  in  a 
fragmentary  version  of  lectures  given  half  a century  ago,  and  under 
considerable  disadvantages  as  to  the  available  materials  and  other- 
wise. If  we  are  challenged  to  set  a value  on  Austin’s  treatment 
of  particular  legal  ideas  and  institutions,  we  cannot  help  saying 
that  we  think  much  of  it  very  bad.  Some  things — the  handling 
of  negligence  and  allied  topics,  for  instance — could  not  well  be 
worse.  Exactly  the  same,  however,  has  to  be  said  of  Bacon’s 
contributions  to  natural  .science.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  Bacon  was  not  competent,  even  after  the  measure  of  his 
own  generation,  to  deal  profitably  with  particular  questions  of 
physics.  Nay  more,  he  retarded  the  true  solution  of  them,  so  far  as  in 
him  lay,  by  misdirected  attempts  and  unintelligent  criticism.  Yet 
Bacon  took  almost  at  once  an  important  place  in  the  general 
movement  of  scientific  thought ; and  this  not  merely  in  the 
estimation  of  uncritical  men  of  letters,  but  in  that  of  practical 
workers  like  Descartes  and  Huygens.  Austin  has  been  to  English 
jurisprudence  much  like  what  Bacon  was  to  European  science. 

Looking  at  the  whole  matter  in  this  light,  we  cannot  profess  to 
think  it  desirable  that  men  capable  of  doing  substantial  work  on 
their  own  account  should  spend  much  time  in  minute  discussion  of 
Austin.  And  for  this  cause  we  regret  the  form  of  critical  com- 
ment which  is  taken  by  Professor  Clark’s  treatise  throughout,  and 
by  Mr.  Lightwood’s  to  a considerable  extent,  though  not  so  con- 
spicuously. More  especially  Professor  Clark’s  mastery  of  the 
subject  would  have  amply  warranted  him  in  treating  it  in  a much 
more  independent  fashion.  He  has  given  us  an  elaborate,  scholarly, 
and  valuable  dissertation,  full  of  curious  and  exact  knowledge,  and 
copious  in  reference ; but  he  might  have  given  us  a better  and 
completer  book  if  he  had  not  imposed  on  himself  the  burden  of 
closely  following  Austin.  Both  his  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  terminology  of  legal  ideas  and  his  historical  discussion  of  the 
forms  of  positive  law  could  perfectly  well  atibrd  to  stand,  if  we 
may  use  a good  old-fashioned  phrase,  on  their  own  bottom.  With 
Mr.  Lightwood  the  case  is  different.  His  criticism  is  that  of  one 
who  is  still  a learner  rather  than  that  of  an  experienced  teacher. 
He  is  fresh,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  study  of  the  German 


school,  and  we  may  briefly  sum  up  the  nature  of  his  work  by  saying 
that  he  opposes  to  the  conceptions  of  Austin  and  his  followers 
the  conceptions  of  Savigny  more  or  less  modified  by  the  recent 
speculations  of  Ihering,  which  are  regarded  as  to  some  extent 
opening  a way  of  reconciliation.  What  the  Germans  have 
done  in  theoretical  jurisprudence  is  not  yet  half  enough  known 
in  England,  and  Mr.  Lightwood  has  diligently  qualified  himself 
to  help  us  in  that  knowledge.  But  here  likewise  we  are  unable  to 
see  that  anything  is  gained  by  making  Austin  a party  to  the  dis- 
cussion. The  German  historical  school  was  barely  in  its  youth 
when  Austin  wrote.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  he  would 
have  judged,  or  at  least  expressed  himself,  otherwise  if  he  had 
written  twenty  or  even  a dozen  years  later,  with  Savigny’s  mature 
work  before  him.  If  Austin  is  to  be  minutely  criticized  (which 
we  confess  we  hardly  think  worth  doing  at  all),  it  must  be  on  his 
own  conditions  and  within  his  own  limits. 

Both  Professor  Clark  and  Mr.  Lightwood  attack  in  due  form 
the  question  how  Positive  Law  shall  be  defined.  We  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  opinion  somewhere  expressed  by  Mr.  0.  W. 
Holmes,  that  this  is  not  properly  a question  of  jurisprudence  at 
all.  Whatever  political  philosophers, philologists,  or  historians  may 
have  to  say  in  the  matter,  law  cannot  help  meaning  for  the  lawyer 
the  rules  that  courts  of  justice  actually  profess  to  enforce  : nothing 
more  ; for  purely  moral  or  social  rules  of  conduct,  however  conve- 
nient or  necessary,  do  not  concern  the  lawyer  as  such  ; and  nothing 
less,  for  the  rules  enacted  by  lawgivers  or  declared  by  judges,however 
indifferent  or  trivial  in  themselves,  concern  him  notwithstanding. 
We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  further  definition  that  can  be 
framed  will  exactly  coincide  with  this  practical  import.  Professor 
Clark  himself  truly  observes  that  it  “ is  the  question  of  compara- 
tive practical  importance  and  efficiency  ” which  really  determines 
current  usage.  That  is,  he  admits  that  his  own  proposed  definition 
— “a  rule  of  conduct  obtaining  among  a class  of  human  heings  and 
sanctioned  by  human  displeasure  ” — is  as  much  too  wide  for  the 
jurist’s  purposes  as  Austin’s  is  too  narrow.  The  difficulty  is  to 
include  International  Law,  which,  to  our  mind,  as  to  Professor 
Clark’s,  ought  to  be  included,  and  not  include  the  conventions  or 
etiquette  of  a club,  a school,  or  even  a single  family.  In  saying 
that  “the  difi'erences  are  in  degree,  not  in  kind,”  Profes.sor  Clark  goes 
nearly  as  far  as  we  should  like  him  to  go,  but  not  quite.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  starting  insoluble  problems  than  to  impose  the  form 
of  questions  of  philosophical  definition  on  what  are  really  questions 
of  fact.  This  much,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  the  practical 
conditions,  that  no  theory  can  satisfy  us  which  refines  or  explains 
away  the  compulsory  character  of  positive  law.  Mr.  Lightwood 
endeavours,  for  example,  to  represent  the  law  of  property  and  con- 
tract as  being,  in  a conceivable  though  not  an  actual  human 
society,  the  amicable  adjustment  of  relations  which  cannot  he 
defined  by  simple  moral  rightmindedness.  But  in  the  same  breath 
he  has  to  admit  that  there  are  some  promises  and  undertakings 
which  the  law,  though  it  does  not  condemn  them,  declines  to 
regard  as  binding  contracts.  In  technical  terms,  there  is  a funda- 
mental difference  between  contract  and  jiact.  Certainly  Mr. 
Lightwood  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  in  no  case  a 
moral  obligation  to  keep  a promise  which  for  the  law  is  merely 
nudum  pactum.  The  breach  of  a nudum  pactum  may  be  a far 
graver  moral  offence  than  the  breach  of  a full  and  formal  contract. 
The  difference,  then,  is  not  that  the  one  kind  of  promise  ought  to 
be  kept  and  the  other  not,  or  the  one  more  than  the  other,  but 
that  the  one  is  enforceable  by  the  powers  at  the  disposal  of  courts 
of  justice,  and  the  other  is  not.  And  the  reasons  of  policy  for 
which  positive  law  makes  the  difference  have  no  constant  relation 
to  the  measure  of  the  moral  delinquency  which  may  be  implied  in 
refusal  to  perform  the  promise.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  hard 
fact  that  legal  duty  must  be  associated  with  liability.  In  a 
modern  civilized  State  he  who  disregards  the  law  must  expose  him- 
self in  one  way  or  another,  sooner  or  later,  to  conflict  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  State.  If  he  does  not  bend,  the  State  will  break 
him.  On  this  rock  the  English  school  of  jurisprudence  has  built. 
There  is  over-ambitious  and  over-hasty  work  to  be  cleared  away 
and  reconstructed,  but  the  foundation  remains.  Hobbes’s  saying  is 
not  a smooth  one,  but  it  has  an  unassailable  core  of  truth: — 
“ Covenants  without  the  sword  are  but  words,  and  of  no  strength 
to  secure  a man  at  all.” 


ITALIAN  RAMBLES.* 

This  is  a miscellaneous  collection  of  essays  bearing  on  Italy 
and  Italian  things.  We  cannot  congratulate  the  author  on 
having  achieved  a success.  Short  and  slight  as  the  book  is,  it 
would  be  sorely  tedious  but  for  the  blunders  and  solecisms  of 
which  it  is  full,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  at 
length.  The  first  two  essays  treat  of  Pescaglia  in  the  Car- 
rara mountains  and  of  Serra  in  the  Apennines.  Descriptions 
of  country  scenes  and  country  life  need  to  he  given  with  great 
delicacy  and  freshness  in  order  to  make  them  readable  at  all. 
Mr.  Jarves  has  neither  the  power  of  selecting  what  is  salient 
and  characteristic  in  the  scenes  that  he  describes,  nor  the  at- 
tractiveness of  style  which  often  makes  amends  for  absence  of 
matter.  What  is  most  picturesque  in  the  life  of  the  Tuscan 
peasant — his  plays,  his  songs,  his  improvisations,  his  vintage- 
feasts — receive  little  or  no  notice  from  Mi-.  Jarves,  while  trivial 
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incidents  in  his  own  sojourn  in  the  country  and  details  of  daily 
life  which  are  necessarily  the  same  everywhere  are  thought 
worthy  of  publication.  The  writer  assures  us  that  the  habit  of 
wife-heating  is  universal  among  the  peasantry  whom  he  visited, 
which  is  certainly  an  exaggeration,  though  it  has  truth  in  it;  but 
what  can  he  mean  hy  calling  a young  girl  eleven  years  of  age  a 
“ Ganymede,”  on  the  ground  that  she  thinks  nothing  of  walliing 
twenty  miles  in  a morning  to  see  a friend  ? Was  that  mythical 
personage  in  the  habit  of  performing  the  same  feat,  or,  if  not,  with 
what  fabled  pedestrian  has  the  author  confounded  him  ? But  Mr. 
Jarves’s  mode  of  writing  deserves  more  than  a passing  reference. 
Let  us  therefore  cull  a few  flowers  of  style  from  this  little  book. 
The  inhabitants  of  Serra,  in  the  Apennines,  are  called  at  one  time 
“ Serraites,”  and  at  another,  hy  what  the  author  may  intend  to  be 
a pun,  “ Serraphs.”  “ Kesidence  in  Florence,”  he  writes,  “ during 
the  heated  term,  despite  the  opinion  of  foreigners  to  the  contrary, 
can  be  both  salubrious  and  comfortable.”  The  words  which  we 
have  italicized  are  a newspaper  vulgarism,  common  in  some  parts 
of  America,  for  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  hot  weather  or  the 
hot  season.  “ Wherever  it  (the  railway)  merely  touches  and 
connects,  it  consumes  ; drains  the  life-blood  by  force  of  material 
gravitation  to  the  strong  points,  whence  it  issues  like  the  serpents 
of  the  Laocoon  strangling  in  their  deadly  folds  the  human  prey 
which  tempted  their  fatal  spring.”  We  labour  in  vain  to  attach 
any  meaning  whatever  to  this  sentence.  Piacenza  is  described  as 
“ a hewer-of-stone-and-drawer-of-water  specimen  of  civic  existence,” 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Morning  Post's  description  of  Covent 
Garden  in  the  Pejecied  Addresses,  “the  in-general-strewed- with- 
cabbage-stalks-but-on-Saturday-night-lighted-up-with-laraps  mar- 
ket of  Covent  Garden.”  In  talking  of  the  bread  which  Mr.  Jarves 
ate  at  Codogno,  he  says,  “there  must  be  a certain  knack  of  making 
and  baking  it,  which,  like  Titian’s  coloring,  no  instruction  can 
impart,  but  is  the  special  geniusjof  the  baker.”  This,  grammatically 
taken,  looks  dangerously  near  saying  that,  besides  his  more  recog- 
nized functions,  the  baker  has  a special  genius  for  Titian’s  colour- 
ing. But  the  Codogno  baker  goes  even  further  than  this.  He 
produces  “ rolls  such  as  the  Olympian  gods  themselves  would 
be  rejoiced  to  eat  ” ; and  “ to  be  regularly  fed  on  bread  of  this 
quality  would  be  equivalent  to  a new  lease  of  life.”  Three 
pages  later  on  we  receive  the  unexpected  news  that  “ Hamlet 
was  impelled  to  cynical  moralizing  by  the  sight  of  the  grave- 
digger’s skull,”  and  on  the  next  page  after  this  we  are  told  that 
“ the  very  name  of  Ravenna  sounds  like  the  echo  of  far-away  cen- 
turies, of  a mysterious  new  power  in  history  that,  like  Jonah’s 
gourd,  grew  up  in  a night,  overshadowed  even  the  vast  Roman 
Empire,  and  hastened  its  fall.”  Now  we  are  aware  that  the  gourd 
in  question  is  said  to  have  grown  up  in  a night,  and  to  have  over- 
shadowed the  prophet ; but  we  never  read  that  it  attained  such  ex- 
traordinary proportions  as  to  overshadow  the  vast  Roman  Empire  as 
well ; though,  had  it  done  so,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Jarves  that 
it  would  have  materially  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
curious  that  as  to  this  important  historical  fact  Gibbon  is  silent. 
“ Dante,”  says  the  author,  in  this  same  article  on  Ravenna,  “is 
Catholic  Italy  entire,  old  and  new”;  which,  considering  some 
phases  of  Catholicism,  is  hard  on  Dante.  “ The  few  inhabitants  ” 
that  the  writer  met  “ passed  questionless,  even  by  a look,  and  were 
as  mute  as  shadows  from  the  further  Styx.”  Of  Venice  he  says 
that  “Nature  and  art  are  here  ever  in  friendly  rivalry  to  adorn 
their  cherished  city  with  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  graces, 
weaving  them  together  in  a web  of  material  fascination  as  irre- 
sistible as  the  girdle  of  Venus,  yet  hinting  without  measure  at 
still  more  delicious  joys  unseen.  Venice  is — Venice ; and  this 
word  alone  describes  it  satisfactorily  as  a whole.”  What  seems 
greatly  to  attract  Mr.  Jarves’s  attention  is  the  “rollicking  naked- 
ness ” of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  during  what  we  suppose  he 
would  speak  of  as  the  “ heated  term.”  And  on  the  same  subject 
he  adds  that  “ salt  water  everywhere  is  a great  leveller  of  conven- 
tional ideas  of  modesty,  we  all  know  ; but  with  the  background 
of  Venice  it  gets  an  extra  renaissant  touch.”  We  have  bathed  in 
and  sailed  over  many  seas,  but  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  experience,  have  we  beheld  salt  water  getting  an  extra  re- 
naissant touch.  Why  should  not  somebody  try  to  paint  this  new 
phenomenon  next  year  for  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  ? It  may  be 
added  that  the  word  “ renaissant  ” is  a favourite  one  with  Mr. 
Jarves.  “ Some  of  the  canals,”  he  says,  “ might  be  sweeter,  but 
there  is  none  the  less  fun  for  that.”  Perhaps  “ sweetness  and  fun  ” 
is  Mr.  Jarves’s  new  formula  of  life  which  is  to  supersede  one  with 
which  the  public  is  now  familiar.  As  the  writer  warms  to  his 
work  in  describing  Venice,  his  style,  like  the  nudity  of  the  Vene- 
tians, becomes  more  and  more  “rollicking.”  Lest  we  should 
seem  to  be  picking  out  stray  specimens  of  nonsense,  let  us  quote  a 
longer  passage ; — 

San  Marco  is  something  more  than  faith,  more  than  history — more  even 
than  a poem.  It  is  all  three  combined  with  art,  archseologj',  tradition, 
grace,  and  beauty  ; it  is  embodied  music  ; the  East  embracing  the  West  in 
consanguineous  love,  homage,  and  outburst  of  praise  to  the  Nameless  One  ; 
sea  and  land  fraternizing  in  a prean  of  divine  joy;  Oriental  splendour  and 
majesty  intermingling  with  Occidental  aspiration  and  spirituality  of  form  ; 
the  classic  age  of  civilization  intermarrying  with  the  Mediteval,  and  the 
Renaissance  blessing  the  bans  ....  rhythm  without  rhyme,  the  quaint, 
imposing  mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages  putting  to  blush  the  pretentious 
failures  of  the  enlightened ; the  beginnings  and  the  ends  of  priestly  reve- 
lation ....  bric-h-brac  on  altar  and  shrine,  vault,  roof,  and  floor — I write 
this  term  respectfully  and  reverently — in  fact,  something  for  the  taste,  the 
sentiment,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart  of  every  one  ; tokens  of  Venice’s 
long  and  chequered  career,  and  if  given  at  times  in  sesthetic  blindness,  still  in 
fulness  of  faith  and  zealous  works  ....  endless  processions  in  and  out  of  its 
welcoming  portals  daily  of  men  of  all  races  and  beliefs  that  eome  from  the 


wide  globe  everywhere  to  marvel  at  all  this  weird  lovelincs.s,  this  mingling 
of  belief  and  unbelief,  sense  .and  spirit,  beauty  and  homeliness,  poetry  and 
prose,  fact  and  fiction,  life  and  deatli — nothing  less;  indeed,  far  more,  un- 
utterable and  indescribable,  that  the  eye  mu.st  see  and  the  ear  hear,  and 
every  sense  drink  in  bodily,  to  adequ.ately  comprehend  and  appreciate. 

This  is  a part  only  of  a single  sentence,  the  whole  of  which 
extends  over  two  pages.  Why  the  term  “floor”  should  be 
written  “ respectfully  and  reverently,”  and  how  the  roof  of  St. 
Mark’s  can  be  said  to  have  bric-a-brac  on  it,  are  two  only  of  the 
many  questions  which  the  extract  suggests.  On  the  following  page 
American  young  ladies  feeding  the  doves  on  the  Piazza  are  said  to 
be  “ statuesque  as  Psyche.”  But  why  is  Psyche  more“  statuesque  ” 
than  any  other  female  character  of  classic  mythology — for 
example,  than  Juno,  Venus,  Diana,  or  Minerva — and  what  par- 
ticular statue  of  Psyche  has  the  writer  in  his  mind  when  he 
compares  the  American  young  ladies  to  it  ? Is  it  the  famous 
Neapolitan  Psyche  ? And,  if  so,  do  the  young  ladies  in  question 
resemble  it  more  than  they  resemble  the  still  more  famous  Psyche 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Farnesina  at  Rome?  We  now  pass  from 
Venice  to  the  subject  of  bric-a-brac.  Florence,  we  are  told,  is 
“ the  capital  of  bric-a-bracdom  ” (sic),  and  we  are  further 
informed  that  bric-a-brac  “ has  become  the  dainty  pet  of  finest 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  footsteps  a stray  rose-leaf  might 
shock.”  We  have  heard  of  a rose-leaf  disturbing  the  slumbers  of 
a princess,  but  never  shocking  the  footsteps  of  a fine  gentle- 
man. We  are  told  that  bric-a-brac  is  a “ very  Cupid  of  a thing, 
fondled  by  fairest  hands  and  cherished  in  loveliest  bosoms.” 
“ There  is  not,”  writes  nevertheless  Mr.  Jarves,  “ there  is  not 
unseldom  in  my  heroine  (t.e.  bric-a-brac)  a spice  of  the  jade,”  and 
having  compared  it  (or  her,  for  Mr.  Jarves  uses  both  pronouns) 
to  Cupid,  he  proceeds  to  liken  it  to  a shying  horse.  In  fact,  his 
terms  of  comparison  on  this  subject  are  almost  endless.  Finally, 
he  says  that  “a  buyer  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  seldom 
imposed  on  ” by  dealers  in  bric-a-brac.  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  how- 
ever, in  a letter  to  the  Nation  published  last  September,  profanely 
declares  that  in  Florence  the  articles  of  this  description  which  no- 
body else  is  willing  to  buy  are  termed  roha  di  Jarves.  In  another 
essay  Mr.  Jarves  tells  us  that  Society  “ sets  up  in  Belshazzar 
fashion  a very  big  gilt  idol  called  social  position  and  bows  down  to 
it  ” ; to  which  we  can  only  reply  that  he  cannot  have  searched  the 
Scriptures  with  that  diligence  which  might  be  desired.  For  it 
was  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  Belshazzar,  who  set  up  the  image, 
Mr.  Jarves  carries  the  analogy  further,  and  in  the  same  sentence 
declares  that  society  sets  up  the  image,  “ while  stubbornly  ignoring 
or  avoiding  whatever  might  put  its  claims  to  rule  to  a serious  test.” 
It  is  probable  that  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  would 
have  been  charmed  to  have  been  simply  ignored  and  avoided  by 
the  King;  but  the  royal  vengeance  went  further  than  that  of 
society. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  mention  in  this  odd  little  book 
which  cannot  be  found  in  a much  better  form  elsewhere.  We 
can  say  no  more  in  the  way  of  praise  than  that  in  the  article  on 
Mnrauo  and  its  glass  manufactories,  and  in  another  on  “Ancient 
Days  in  Venice,”  there  are  facts  which  may  be  new  to  many 
readers.  If  we  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  style  than 
on  the  matter  of  the  book,  the  reason  is  that  the  former  is  so 
grotesque  and  the  latter  so  scanty. 


AS  ONE  POSSESSED.* 

The  hero  of  this  story,  Mr.  Herbert  Ashwood,  is  a vii’tuous 
young  man  who  has  over  io,ooo^.  a year  and  a large  estate. 
His  appearance,  we  are  told,  was  prepossessing,  his  bearing  manly, 
and  his  disposition  kind  and  gentle.  He  had  got  through  his  fall- 
ing in  love  before  even  the  first  chapter,  and  his  love  was  returned. 
On  the  seventh  page  he  met  the  heroine.  Miss  Rose  Melville,  on 
the  morning  after  a dance,  and  told  her  that  he  is  tempted  to 
compare  her  to  the  fiower  whose  name  she  bears,  a lovely 
rose-bud  drinking  in  the  morning  dew.  The  same  day  they  took 
a ride  together,  and  as  he  followed  her  in  a jump  over  a ditch, 
“ he  ejaculated,  ‘ By  jove,  she  is  a darling ! ’ ” She  had  not  as  yet 
owned  the  love  that  she  in  turn  felt  for  him.  Everything  might 
have  gone  on  very  happily  had  it  not  been  for  Herbert’s  wicked 
cousin  Ralph.  This  man  had  been  marked  out  by  nature  for  a 
villain,  for  his  eyes  were  steel  grey,  and  his  complexion  dark  and 
almost  swarthy.  His  expression  was  sphinx-like,  his  features  had 
an  habitual  air  of  cynical  discontent,  his  smile  was  bitter,  and  he 
was  given  to  sneering.  Yet  his  good-natured  cousin  placed  the 
fullest  trust  in  him.  He  left  to  him  the  entire  management  of  his 
property,  never  troubling  his  own  brains  about  what,  with  a gross 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  he  called  “ the  horrid  para- 
phernalia of  the  money  market.”  The  villain  was  in  love  with 
Rose,  and  therefore  had  one  good  reason  for  wishing  for  his 
cousin's  death.  This  was  not  all.  Herbert’s  father  had  made  one 
of  those  eccentric  wills  which  exist  in  novels,  if  nowhere  else. 
In  case  of  his  son’s  death  without  issue  “ he  had  left  the  reversion 
of  all  the  estates  and  property  ” to  Ralph.  A great  deal  of  the 
property  was  “ a large  personalty  invested  in  various  concerns.” 
As  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  trustees  had  been  appointed,  Herbert 
was  able  to  deal  with  his  property  just  as  he  pleased ; and,  as  we 
have  said,  he  left  it  entirely  to  Ralph’s  management.  Such  is  the 
state  of  affairs  which  meets  us  as  the  story  opens — a beautiful,  but 

* As  One  Possessed.  A Novel.  By  D.  Cecil  Gibbs.  3 vols.  London  : 
Remington  & Co.  1883. 
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coy,  young  lady,  deeply  loved,  toth.  by  a virtuous  and  wealthy 
squire  and  by  his  poor,  crafty,  and  most  wicked  cousin.  Let  not 
our  readers  suppose  that  they  could  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
of  all  these  facts  without  a considerable  effort.  We  have  only 
attained  to  it  by  a good  deal  of  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  call  patient  Avading.  There  are  numerous  and  dismal  swamps 
of  words  that  every  one  must  cross  in  his  progress  through  this 
tale.  For  instance,  the  author,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
chapter,  wishes  to  tell  us  that  in  certain  circumstances  she  likes 
her  luncheon  better  than  either  her  breakfast  or  her  dinner — or,  in 
other  words,  that  she  is  “inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  luncheon  as 
the  most  enjoyable  experience  of  overcoming  that  ‘ vacuum  which 
nature  abhors.’  ” The  following  is  the  fashion  in  which  she 
begins  her  statement  of  this  great  fact : — 

Some  people,  bat  they  are  principally  the  strong  and  healthy  sort,  who 
believe  in  the  old  adage  of  “ Early  to  bed  and  eaidy  to  rise  ” and  its  conse- 
quences, declare,  that  of  all  the  meals,  breakfast  is  the  most  enjoyable. 
Others  again,  and  this  class  embraces  the  majority  of  dwellers  in  towns, 
and  votaries  of  fashion,  people  who  object  to  getting  up  before  the  world 
is  aired,  and  who  consider  the  “ early  bird  ” an  example  of  misdirected 
energy, — regard  dinner  as  the  only  meal  in  the  day  worth  a thought ; and 
strangely  enough, — unless  it  be  on  the  ground  that  they  like  to  keep  some 
object  in  view  to  carry  them  through  the  day’s  fatigues, — postpone  it  to  the 
latest  possible  hour. 

Now  we  willingly  allow  that  both  these  theories  have  a substratum  of 
truth. 

After  a full  discussion  of  tbe  comparative  merits  of  the  three 
meals,  tbe  bero  and  heroine  are  made  to  sit  down  to  lunch,  and  in 
so  doing,  writes  the  author,  “ they  coincided  in  deeds,  if  not  in 
v/ords,  with  our  view  of  the  case.” 

They  are  at  lunch,  but  they  are  not  yet  engaged.  Whenever 
the  gentleman  shows  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  proposing,  the 
lady  manages  to  turn  the  conversation.  The  only  help  that  can 
be  found  for  this  distressing  state  of  things  is  to  nearly  drown 
them  both.  A leaky  boat,  as  is  well  known,  wonderfully  helps  on 
love-making.  He  takes  to  baling.  “ ‘ Let  me  relieve  you  I'or  a 
few  minutes,’  she  said,  gently.  He  gazed  up  in  her  face  with  a 
look  full  of  love  and  admiration,  as  he  handed  her  the  pail  and 
sank  panting  on  the  seat.”  He  was  soon  revived,  and  “ again 
took  the  pail  from  her  reluctant  hand.”  Of  course  they  are  saved, 
and  saved  in  a way  that  shows  that  the  author  knows  nothing 
either  of  swimming  or  rowing.  Scarcely  had  they  left  the  boat 
when  it  acted  in  a strictly  nautical  fashion,  by  giving  a sudden 
lurch  and  going  to  the  bottom.  The  heroine  is  next  seen  attired 
in  a compound  of  cashmere  and  lace,  having  her  dinner.  She 
ought  to  have  been  happy,  for  her  lover  was  present ; but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  was  the  villain  with  the  lines  on  his  fore- 
head forming  an  incipient  frown  and  looking  as  if  they  could  be 
contracted  into  a most  ominous  scowl.  After  dinner  he  tells  her 
that  his  rival  is  “ the  butterfly  fancy  of  a spoilt  child  of  fortune,” 
and  “ a mere  country  squire.”  She  refuses  to  listen  to  him,  and 
he  sets  off  on  a railway  journey.  He  behaved  in  such  a way  that 
the  smoking-compartment  in  which  he  was,  had  it  been,  we  read, 
a sentient  object,  instead  of  soulless  wood  and  leather,  would 
have  been  struck  with  horror  and  affright.  The  reader  is  merely 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  writer’s  absurdity.  “ Muttered 
curses  hissed  from  between  Ralph’s  teeth,  convulsive  snatches  at 
the  arm-supports,  which  were  nearly  rent  from  their  fastenings, 
denoted  a state  of  mind — anything  rather  than  resigned  and  sub- 
dued.” The  conclusion  seems  somewhat  tame  for  a sentence  which 
begins  with  such  a pihysical  impossibility  as  mutterings  that  were 
hissed  and  goes  on  with  such  violence  of  passion  as  would  justify 
a prosecution  on  the  part  of  a railway  company.  Before  long  a 
dance  is  given,  and  what  the  author  calls  an  “ implied  sugges- 
tion ” is  made  to  Rose  that  Herbert  is  too  attentive  to  another 
young  lady.  She  brushes  it  away  from  her  mind  like  a buzzing 
and  venomous  fly.  Nevertheless,  the  lovers  manage  to  quarrel, 
chiefly  through  his  fault.  “ The  merciless  light  of  day  ” makes 
him,  as  we  are  told  it  makes  all  of  us,  “ envisage  the  shortcomings 
of  the  over- night  shorn  of  their  gassy  bedazzlements.”  The  lovers 
meet,  and  still  keep  up  their  quarrel.  He  orders  a fly  to  take 
him  to  the  station.  “ ‘ Herbert,  you  are  not  going  away  ? ’ 
were  the  only  words  her  trembling  lips  could  formulate.” 
Formulate,  by  the  way,  stands  iu  high  favour  with  our  author. 
Early  in  the  story  we  are  told  that  “ nobody  dared  formulate 
anything  definite  against  Ralph,”  and  later  on  we  have  a lady 
“formulating  an  axiom.”  Once,  no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  an 
agreeable  variety,  we  are  told  that  some  one  “ formularised  his 
opinion.”  But  to  return  to  our  disconsolate  and  scarcely  formu- 
lating heroine  and  her  touching  question.  “ What  else  would  you 
have  me  do?  ” he  asked  moodily.  She  bids  him  countermand  the 
fly.  “If  go  you  must,  you  may  as  well  have  the  carriage,  and 
go  in  comfort.”  No  wonder  that  almost  immediately  after  this 
proof  of  her  regard  for  his  comfort  and  respectability  he 
exclaims,  “ I always  thought  you  were  an  angel — but  now  I 
know  it.” 

They  might  have  been  married  at  once,  had  he  not  unfortunately 
promised  Ralph  to  accompany  him  to  South  Africa.  She  parts 
with  him  rvuth  tears,  but  induces  him  to  accept  her  favourite 
retriever  Lion.  The  reader  at  once  sees  that  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  the  dog  is  thus  made  to  accompany  the  virtuous  but  too- 
confiding  hero.  The  sneering,  sphinx-like,  steel-grey-eyed, 
swarthy,  bitter-smiling,  crafty  vdllain,  he  kirows,  will  do  his  best  to 
get  rid  of  his  hated  rival,  but  the  faithful  hound  will  prove  too 
much  even  for  him.  The  scene  soon  opens  in  an  African  desert, 
with  the  virtuous  Herbert  wrapped  in  the  deepest  slumber,  and 
the  wicked  Ralph  damning  the  flies.  From  that  act  of  profanity 


before  long  he  passes  to  a soliloquy.  His  face  is  distorted  with 
hate  and  vindictiveness,  as  he  mutters  to  himself,  “ Never  mind, 
my  young  friend  ! Ralph  Ashworth  will  be  even  with  you  yet. 
You’ll  find  he's  not  the  man  to  be  smoothed  down  with  a 
few  soft  words.  He’s  got  too  many  wrongs  to  avenge — and 
avenged  they  shall  be.”  The  same  day  he  attacked  his  cousin 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  but  at  first  he  himself  got  a heavy  fall. 
Herbert  bent  over  him  to  listen  for  his  breathing: — 

At  that  fatal  moment,  Ralph  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  his  adversary 
unprepared  made  a sudden  lurch  against  his  legs,  and  before  he  could  re- 
cover his  balance,  pushed  him  violently  backwards  over  the  abyss. 

A cry  of  horror,  echoed  by  the  surrounding  rocks  and  caverns.  The 
sound  of  a heavv^  body  falling  and  striking  the  projecting  ledges  as  it  fell — 
taking  fresh  impetus  from  each  impact. — Then  a dull  thud,  all  but  drowned 
in  the  fiend-like  screams  of  the  colony  of  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey 
disturbed  by  the  unwonted  commotion, — followed  after  a while  by  a silence 
as  of  the  grave. 

In  the  height  of  the  struggle  the  faithful  dog  should  have  rushed 
up,  and  either  seized  the  would-be  murderer  by  the  leg,  or  his  in- 
tended victim,  just  as  he  was  falling,  by  the  tail  of  his  coat  or  the 
seat  of  his  trousers.  Unfortunately,  the  retriever  was  at  that  very 
moment  tied  up  by  a cord.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  does  not  for 
one  moment  lose  his  faith  in  its  intelligence  and  devotion.  A few 
weeks  later  on  Rose  is  seized  with  a dismal  presentiment.  “ Your 
common-sensed  {sic)  persons,”  writes  our  author,  “ pooh-pooh  the 
notion  of  supernatural  warnings  and  prevision  of  any  kind.  After 
all,”  the  writer  continues,  “what  are  we — what  is  our  boasted  know- 
ledge, that  we  should  pretend  to  judge  what  or  where  is  the  verge  of 
possibility  P ” Of  the  verge  of  possibility  of  silliness  in  our  novelists 
we  never  for  even  one  moment  pretend  to  judge.  It  has  not,  we 
fully  believe,  been  reached  even  in  the  story  that  is  before  us. 
Rose’s  presentiment  was  justified  by  that  morning’s  post,  which 
brought  her  news  that  her  lover  was  dead.  She  first  swoons,  then 
takes  to  muttering  to  herself  in  a wild  and  incoherent  manner, 
and  presently  is  attacked  by  high  fever  and  delirium.  She  comes 
back  to  her  senses  far  more  quickly  than  her  lover,  who,  as  was  only 
reasonable  after  all  that  he  had  undergone  in  the  way  of  impacts 
and  dull  thuds,  lay  in  a semi-comatose  state  for  many  weeks. 
Meanwhile  the  wicked  Ralph  returns  to  England,  and  at  once 
enters  into  possession  of  all  the  estates,  as  wmll  as  of  the  large 
personalty.  For  a while  he  prospers,  and  even  becomes  a member 
of  Parliament.  But  at  length  he  receives  a letter  from  his  cousin’s 
lawyer.  “ His  eyes  were  focussed  in  a stony  stare  on  the  fatal 
missive.”  In  an  interview^  with  the  lawyer  he  learns  that  bis 
cousin  had  returned,  and  that  his  crime  was  known.  “ The 
lawyer’s  words  chimed  in  with  the  demoniac  chorus  which  was 
hissing  in  his  brain,  and  for  a moment  the  portly  form  of  Mr. 
Parchment  represented  to  his  disordered  phantasy  a living  iui- 
personation  of  the  fiendish  crew.”  He  finds,  however,  that  his 
cousin  is  generous  ; but  he  treats  his  generosity  with  all  the  con- 
tempt of  a villain’s  soliloquy : — 

“ So  ! He — ray  rival — my  enemv- — rny  dearly  beloved  relative — offers  to 
spare  me  for  the  sake  of  the  family ! ” be  hissed  out  between  his  set  teeth. 
“ He’ll  give  me  alms  to  go  away,  and  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
property — and  his  love.  The  dolt — the  craven! — He's  afraid  of  me,  even 
now,  and  not  without  cause.  A desperate  man  is  a dangerous  animal.  And 
what  do  I care  now  for  man,  or  devil ! Ha  ! Master  Herbert — you’d  better 
have  remained  peaceably  dead  out  there,  without  coming  back  to  measure 
strength  with  me.  . . .” 

He  drinks  raw  brandy,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  at  length  tries  to 
shoot  his  cousin.  He  misses  him,  but  kills  Rose’s  brother,  the 
jjoliceman  appears  on  the  scene,  and  the  murderer  at  once  shoots 
himself  through  tbe  heart.  For  the  hero  and  heroine  all  the  evils 
of  life  at  length  come  to  an  end.  With  villains,  high  fever, 
delirium,  and  a semi-comatose  state  they  are  no  more  troubled. 
They  marry,  and,  like  “the  noble  retriever  to  whose  faithful 
sagacity  he  owed  his  life,”  they  live  ever  afterwards  very  happily. 


SOME  RECENT  DIVINITY.’" 

The  decay  of  faith  and  the  growing  Agnosticism  which  are 
thought  to  be  characteristics  of  the  day  seem  to  find  their 
counterpart  and  to  produce  their  reactions  in  increased  interest  in 
theological  questions.  Of  the  list  of  books  noticed  below,  the 
work  of  very  diverse  minds,  there  is  only  one  which  has  not  for 
its  almost  avowed  aim  the  exaltation,  from  the  author’s  point  of 
view,  of  the  central  object  of  Christian  reverence,  and  that  one  is 
outside  and  not  opposed  to  the  purpose  of  the  others.  Whether 
the  method  is  d irriori  with  the  orthodox,  or  d posteriori  with  the 
scientific  school,  all  alike  agree  in  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  His 
character  and  in  the  beneficent  results  of  His  influence  to  men. 

* The  Life  and  Tunes  of  Jesics  Ike  Messiah.  By  Alfred  Edersheim’ 
M.A.  Oxon.,  D.D.,  Ph.U.,  IVarbuvtoniau  Lecturer  at  Lincolu’s  Inn. 
Loudon  : Longmans  & Co.  1883. 

Thoughts  on  the  Liturgical  Gospels  for  the  Sundays,  one  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  1!}'  Edward  Meyrick  Coulburn,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 
London  : Rivington  & Co.  1883. 

The  Law  and  the  Frophets.  The  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1882.  By  F. 
Watson,  III.  A.,  Rector  of  Starston,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College. 
Cambridge:  Fabb  & Tyler.  1883. 

JThat  think  ye  of  Christ  ? By  Samuel  Clifford.  London  : Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

27te  Booh  of  Job.  A New  Critically  Revised  Translation,  with  Essays 
on  Scansion,  Date,  &c.  By  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  Headmaster  of  H.B.M.  Government  School.  Hong  Kong.  London  : 
Williams  & Norgate.  1883. 
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Dr.  Edersheim’s  two  large  and  closely-printed  volumes  on  the 
life  of  our  Lord  are  an  instance  of  this  undying  interest  in  His 
personality.  They  are,  however,  more  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
haustiveness than  for  any  novelty  in  the  mode  of  treatment  or  in 
the  point  of  view.  The  author’s  objects  in  writing,  he  says — and 
his  hook  bears  out  his  statement — are,  by  patient  study  of  facts 
and  documents,  and  by  weighing  arguments  on  both  sides,  to 
arrive  at  truth,  irrespective  of  consequences;  to  present  a full 
portraiture  of  the  surroundings  of  the  Saviour,  of  Jewish  life, 
society,  and  modes  of  thinking ; and,  thirdly,  to  meet  such  objec- 
tions as  might  be  raised  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  aims  as  these  involved  a wide  scope,  much  reading, 
and  a big  book.  Accordingly  we  find  that  l3r.  Edersheim  has 
been  seven  years  at  his  task,  and  twelve  columns  of  authors  con- 
sulted and  referred  to  show  the  extent  of  his  reading.  In  spite  of 
his  avowed  independence  of  results,  his  researches  have  led  him  to, 
or  have  confirmed  him  in,  a position  of  thorough  orthodoxy ; he 
concedes  nothing  to  any  rationalistic  theory  ; and  there  is  no  like- 
ness in  his  portrait  of  “Jesus  the  Messiah”  either  to  the  shadowy 
personality  of  Strauss’s  “ Jesus”  or  to  the  subject  of  M.  Renan’s 
sentimental  realism.  In  his  exuberance  of  detail  he  reminds  us 
often  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  without  his  picturesqueness ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  book,  while  giving  proofs  of  at  least 
equal  learning  and  research,  is  free  from  the  defects  which 
marked  the  earlier  biography.  It  is  a proof  of  the  author’s 
honest  endeavour  to  present  a complete  picture  of  Jewish 
life  at  the  time  of  Christ,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  literary  art,  that  he  begins  his  history 
with  an  account  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  the  East; 
from  which  he  passes  to  their  more  interesting,  because  more 
fruitful,  settlements  in  Egypt  and  the  West,  with  the  object  of 
tracing  the  final  development  of  Hellenism  in  its  relation  to  Rab- 
binism  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Edersheim  for  information  without  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; but 
we  venture  to  doubt  whether  in  several  places,  e.g.  in  the  chapter 
on  Philo,  he  has  had,  as  he  professes,  “ the  general  reader  in  view 
throughout.”  Two  other  points  occur  to  us  for  criticism.  The  first 
is,  that  though  he  seems  in  his  preface  to  disavow  the  intention  of 
drawing  any  personal  spiritual  inferences  from  the  facts  he  relates, 
here  and  there  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  he  does,  in  point 
of  fact,  write  rather  as  a preacher  than  an  historian — he  gives, 
that  is,  practical  applications  of  the  truths  he  is  establishing.  Our 
second  difference  with  his  method  is  in  the  excessive  amount  and 
minuteness  of  his  social  and  archseological  details.  In  relating, 
for  instance,  the  cure  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  he 
is  led  away  for  several  pages  into  a minute  account  of  Jewish 
dress,  showing  that  the  four  parts — hat,  cloak,  tunic,  and  sandals 
— of  which  the  soldiers  took  each  one,  were  the  regular  con- 
stituents of  the  costume  of  the  day.  So  about  the  tribute-money 
and  the  ceremonial  washing  of  hands  he  is  equally  diffuse,  not  to 
say  redundant.  Surely  everything  that  is  necessary  to  know  about 
manners  and  customs  like  these  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  its  repetition  is  superfluous  in  a Life 
of  Christ.  The  book  is  one  not  exactly  for  the  general  reader, 
nor  yet  for  the  scholar,  but  it  will,  we  believe,  meet  the  wants 
of  some  who  are  not  quite  “ learned,”  but  have  had  education 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  other  men’s  learning,  if  they  have 
enough  of  devotional  interest  in  the  subject  to  follow  the  working 
of  an  evidently  devout  mind. 

Dean  Goulburn  has  written  a book  combining  just  those  elements 
of  somewhat  popular  erudition  and  attractive  devoutness  which 
might  be  expected  from  him.  “ Its  primary  and  principal  design,” 
he  says,  “ is  devotional,”  and  he  is  so  far  faithful  to  his  purpose  as 
to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  his  subject  after  only  fifty-nine  pages 
of  introduction.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  need  for  eight  pages  on 
the  life  of  St.  Jerome,  because  the  “ Liturgical  Gospels  ” were  taken 
from  the  Sarum  Missal,  which  in  turn,  when  it  was  compiled  by 
Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1085,  was  indebted  to  the 
“ Comes  ” of  the  saint ; hut  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Dean’s  two 
volumes  will  probably  not  be  very  well  supplied  with  books  of 
reference.  The  plan  of  the  book  (which  follows  a similar  work 
on  the  Collects,  and  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  one  on  the 
Epistles)  may  be  very  shortly  stated.  The  Gospels  for  all  the 
Sundays  in  the  year,  and,  with  characteristic  punctilio,  given  in 
black-letter  and  from  the  Sealed  Book,  are  printed  in  succession. 
Then  follow  some  general  reflections  and  practical  application  of 
the  subject  of  each  as  a whole.  After  that  come  extracts  from  it 
for  every  day  in  the  succeeding  week,  with  thoughts  more  or  less 
appropriate,  practical,  sensible,  and  vigorous.  We  say  more  or 
less,  for  the  author  has  sometimes  fallen  into  the  snare  of  devotional 
writers  which  he  foresaw  and  dreaded,  as  we  learn  from  his  preface. 
To  say,  for  instance,  as  in  dwelling  on  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  on  the  Monday  after  the  5th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  “ If  the 
poor  will  not  excuse  themselves  from  attendance  upon  God  in 
prayer,  public  and  private,  and  in  the  ordinances  of  His  house, 
food  and  raiment  more  than  enough  for  all  their  wants  will  be 
secured  to  them  by  the  word  of  Him  that  cannot  lie,”  is  surely  a 
case  of  that  “ deficiency  of  masculine  vigour  ” of  thought  which  the 
Dean  sees  to  be  one  of  his  rocks  ahead. 

After  the  black-letter  extracts  are  printed  in  three  columns  the 
opening  words  of  the  same  selection  as  it  appeared  (i)  in  the 
Sarum  Missal,  when  every  “ Gospel  ” began  with  the  words  “ In 
iUo  tempore  ” — i.e.  once  upon  a time  ; (2)  as  in  the  translation  of 
1539)  or  Oranmer’s  Bible,  and  dated  1549  from  the  first  Prayer- 


Book  in  which  it  appeared;  (3)  the  Authorized  Version  as  in- 
serted in  the  Sealed  Book  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Liturgy. 

There  are  some  useful  little  bits  of  information  in  the  book ; 
some  obvious,  such  as  the  number  of  the  Gospels  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  are  selected  from  each  Evangelist,  for  which 
the  writer  endeavours  to  account,  and  some  not  very  inaccessible. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  author’s  own 
estimate  of  it,  that  masters  and  mistresses  of  families  may  find 
its  expositions  edifying  to  read  to  their  household,  and  that  some 
of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  may  find  these  volumes 
occasionally  serviceable  in  assisting  lines  of  thought  for  their 
sermons.  They  ought  not,  of  course,  to  he  j udged  by  a standard 
at  which  they  do  not  aim. 

In  his  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1882  Mr.  Watson  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  combating  Kuenen’s  attack  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  historical  reality  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  confesses  that 
he  is  animated  by  the  consideration  of  the  bearing  of  this  attack 
on  New  Testament  revelation.  In  some  respects  the  task  is  not 
difficult,  for  Kuenen  in  pursuit  of  his  theory  seems  to  lose  his 
common  sense,  and  offends  the  perceptions  of  the  most  ordinary 
reader  by  the  violent  hypotheses  he  employs  to  support  his  posi- 
tion. Speaking  generally,  that  position  is  (with  regard  to  the 
Histories  as  distinguished  from  the  Law)  that  the  narrative  is  not 
a record  of  actual  events,  but  so  coloured,  adapted,  and  idealized 
as  to  have  lost  its  original  character ; that  the  persons  are  not 
real  persons,  but  personifications.  They  are  the  product,  it  seems, 
of  a later  age — an  age  of  higher  spiritual  reach,  of  deeper  and 
more  varied  emotions,  of  longer  social  experience,  of  a truer 
knowledge  of  God.  It  was  customary,  he  assumes,  with  the  Jews- 
to  transfer  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  habits  of  their  contem- 
poraries back  along  the  path  of  history,  and  to  invest  remote 
ancestors  with  the  characteristics  of  the  present  day.  Rather  an 
argument  in  a circle,  but  it  hardly  needs  this  logical  refutation. 
Is  it  imaginable  that  a proud  and  patriotic  race  would  have  created 
as  their  founders  and  mythical  heroes  some  of  the  early  characters 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Men  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  grasp  of  the 
later  Prophets,  if  they  had  been  capable  of  such  a high  pitch  of  what 
must  be  called  the  novelist's  art,  would  scarcely  have  invented 
such  characters  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  were  in  a 
special  sense  the  harbingers  of  the  spiritual  glories  of  Israel ; yet 
Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  is  a very  “plain”  man  indeed,  “a 
“ successful  farmer,”  and  the  picture  of  his  household  is  not 
edifying,  his  idyllic  courtship  and  marriage  issue  in  a rather  sordid 
realism.  Jacob,  the  prince  and  father  of  Israel,  is  what  we  can. 
all  see,  the  hero  of  adventures  in  his  early  life,  from  which  one 
turns  with  sorrow,  if  not  with  a stronger  feeling.  Any  reader  can 
see  these  things,  and  can  judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  more 
likely  that  such  stories  are  true,  or  that  any  one  capable  of  forging 
them  a thousand  years  afterwards  would  have  been  the  man  to 
outrage  the  beliefs  and  offend  the  amour  propre  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Of  course  Mr.  Watson’s  argument  is  as  much  stronger 
than  this  as  many  other  considerations,  especially  the  witness  of 
Egyptian  history  to  the  events  of  Joseph’s  life,  can  make  it;  and 
if  the  narrative  will  bear  such  a test  in  one  place  why  should  it 
give  way  under  the  strain  in  another.  This  portion  of  his  task  is, 
as  we  have  said,  comparatively  easy,  but  when  he  comes  to  con- 
tend for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole  Law,  and  to  insist  on 
the  early  date  of  Deuteronomy,  he  enters  on  a task  which  is  some- 
what more  full  of  difficulties. 

Mr.  Clifford  in  matters  of  faith  places  himself  between  those 
who  can  accept  the  Nicene  Creed  aud  the  disciples  of  Haeckel. 
He  imagines  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  same  uncer- 
tain position,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  or  somebody’s  duty  to 
write  a book  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
Christiauity  in  order  to  terminate  this  unpleasant  state  of  per- 
plexity and  “ to  make  it  easy  henceforth  to  attain  to  a right 
understanding  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  our  religion.” 
His  contention  is,  that  while  dogmatic  Christianity  is  adverse 
to  truthfulness,  intolerant  and  obstructive  to  progress,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  life  and  teaching  of  “ Jesus  ” (not  “ Christ  ”)  is  pm’ely 
beneficent,  and  he  seeks  by  the  usual  process  of  historical  criticism 
to  disengage  the  one  from  the  other.  In  his  attacks  on  the  third 
and  fourth  Gospels  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  Supernatural  Iteliyiun  has  recanted  his  argument  against 
the  early  existence  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  as  shown  by  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  heretic  Marcion  ; nor  of  the  recent  interesting 
discovery  of  a commentary  by  Ephrem  Syrus  on  Tatian’s 
Diatessaron  (in  this  commentator  Tatian  is  seen  to  weld  together 
parts  of  all  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  and  the  date  of  his  writing 
can  hardly  be  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  second  century)  ; nor 
of  Weiss’s  assertion  that  the  followers  of  Baur  have  been  compelled 
to  concede  one  after  another  of  the  proofs  against  which  their 
master  contended.  He  takes  no  account  of  such  admissions  as 
these ; he  does  not  seem  to  mind  being  in  opposition  to  M.  Renan’a 
opinion  both  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  and  is  not  afraid  to  find 
Neander  against  him.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  even  on  the- 
ground  of  historical  fairness,  that  the  critical  spirit  does  not  seem 
so  much  developed  among  the  defenders  as  amongst  the  assailants 
of  orthodoxy.  A critical  examination  of  the  critics  might  pro- 
duce some  interesting  results,  and,  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
his  book,  might  find  some  chinks  in  Mr.  Clifford’s  harness. 
After  quoting  the  opinions  of  Mill,  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker, 
Volney,  Voltaire,  Matthew  Arnold,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Keim,. 
Martineau,  Coquerel  Jils,  and  others,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  most  of  what  he  had  to  say  had  been. 
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anticipated,  if  not  in  a do°;matic  form,  yet  in  general  teaching  by 
£ever^  of  them,  and  the  whole  of  it  in  some  form  in  recent  criticism. 
The  author’s  mental  attitude  can  easily  be  guessed  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  writers  from  the  “ human  ” viewpoint  of  the  nature 
■of  Christ,  and  they  may  miss  in  this  book  some  of  the  affection 
and  reverence  which  many  of  them  display,  but  the  predominant 
feeling  of  most  of  its  readers  will  probably  be  one  of  wonder  why 
the  author  thought  it  necessary  to  write  it. 

Those  who  go  to  Mr.  Wright’s  “Revised  Translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job”  for  more  light  on  the  endless  controversy  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  drama  will  be  disappointed ; ' but  the  student  in 
search  of  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  text  will  find  occupation 
and  interest  enough.  The  date  and  place  of  the  action,  the 
author’s  nationality,  his  skill,  his  use  of  Hebrew  literature,  the 
text,  metre,  and  grammar  of  the  book,  are  carefully  examined  and 
illustrated  by  the  most  recent  research.  Some  general  conclusions 
arrived  at  may  be  worth  noting.  Job,  the  “depressed”  or  “ un- 
exultant  ” one,  is  not  an  Israelite,  but  the  author  is ; the  scene,  the 
Land  of  Uz,  is  the  country  lying  north  of  Idumsea  and  Arabia ; 
the  date  probably  as  late  as  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (b.c.  588) ; the 
metre  falls  into  cantos,  stanzas,  and  lines ; Satan  is  not  the  Tempter 
■of  Genesis,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  still  less  the  rebel  archangel 
of  Milton,  but  rather  Advocatus  Diaboli  than  Diabolus,  a pessi- 
mist, as  Merx  designates  him,  rather  than  a destroyer  of  men  or 
an  adversary  of  God ; and  the  discourses  of  Elihu,  xxxii.-xxxvii., 
nnd  the  chapters  xl.  i S-xli.  26,  are  later  additions.  The  lateness 
of  the  date  is  inferred  from  the  manifold  allusions  to  Hebrew 
literature,  notably  from  an  almost  verbal  repetition  of  the  scene 
of  the  Celestial  Conclave  of  Micaiah’s  dream  in  i Kings  xxii.  19,  et 
^eq, ; from  Job  being  placed  last,  after  Noah  and  Daniel,  in  Ezekiel’s 
list  of  righteous  men ; and  from  the  growing  belief  among  the  Jews 
at  this  time  that  devout  Gentiles  were  within  the  range  of  God’s 
love  and  care ; no  one  can  miss  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  later  pro- 
phetic writings.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  persons  of  the 
drama  foreigners,  because  some  of  the  sentiments,  though  not  irre- 
verent, might  seem  scarcely  orthodox  according  to  contemporary 
Jewish  estimate. 


AMONG  THE  INDIANS  OF  GUIANA.* 

Tropical  scenery,  tropical  botany,  and  the  manners  of 
primitive  man  in  British  Guiana  make  the  theme  of  Mr.  Im 
Thurn’s  fascinating  volume  of  travel.  How  few  of  us,  except  an 
ethnologist  or  botanist  here  and  there,  know  anything  of  that  rich 
and  undeveloped  possession  of  ours — British  Guiana.  Here  there 
is  room  for  all  the  Democratic  Federation  to  settle  down  on  un- 
counted acres,  and  revel  in  beauty  which,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Im 
Thurn’s  love  of  England,  has  acted  on  him  like  a spell,  and  drawn 
him  back  to  the  tropics.  But  to  live  in  Guiana  requires  pluck, 
health,  and  temperance ; nor  do  we  expect  to  see  a secession  of 
the  discontented  plebs  stream  off  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Im  Thum  says  that  all  British  Guiana  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  lying  behind  each  other  in  belts  parallel  to  the  coast. 
Nearest  the  sea  is  the  sugar-cane  belt,  already  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  Then  comes  the  timber-growing  belt,  penetrated  by  many 
beautiful  rivers,  down  which  the  lumber  is  floated.  The  two  re- 
maining belts  are  inhabited  only  by  Indians  of  the  Carib  stock, 
with  a slight  blending  of  negro  blood  here  and  there  from  the 
Bonis,  we  presume,  or  runaway  slaves  of  the  old  Dutch.  The 
forest  belt  where  the  Indians  live  is  uncleared,  and  all  the  three 
belts  of  land  spoken  of  are,  as  a rule,  low,  flat,  and  swampy.  But 
beyond  them  lies  the  grass  country,  the  savannahs  ; “ our  share  of 
this  large  meadow  is  about  14,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  out 
■of  the  meadow  rise  the  mountains.”  The  only  roads  are  near  the 
sea,  the  rivers  are  the  watery  ways  of  the  rest  of  the  colony. 

Up  these  rivers  Mr.  Im  Thurn,  with  Mr.  Edwards  Moss,  the 
famous  Balliol  oar,  have  pushed  their  way  far  into  the  country. 
They  found  the  Indians  “ civil,  hospitable,  pleasant,”  and  eager  to 
ofi'er  their  guests  a singular  beverage,  something  between  thin 
claret  and  somr  porter.  Even  a noted  murderer  and  outlaw  proved 
the  mildest-mannered  man  that  ever  cut  a throat,  and  supplied 
Mr.  Im  Thurn  with  quantities  of  cassava.  The  travellers’  day 
began  before  light,  when  the  Indians  left  their  hammocks  and 
made  their  preparations.  These  Indians,  by  the  way,  sleep  like 
dogs  or  cats ; doze  a great  deal  during  the  day,  and,  during  the  night, 
are  often  wide  awake  and  noisy.  When  the  Indians  have  risen,  the 
toucans,  from  their  perch  in  a lofty  tree,  greet  the  rising  sun  with  yelp- 
ing cries.  In  the  red  sunlight  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  seem  almost 
as  scarlet  as  the  scarlet  ibis.  Before  luncheon-time  food  must  be 
procured  by  hunting ; the  Indians  devour  half  a boiled  tapir.  An 
Indian  never  “ puts  by  his  leavings,”  because  he  never  leaves  any- 
thing to  put  by.  Mr.  Im  Thurn  once  calculated  that  in  thirty- 
six  hours  ten  of  his  men  had  eaten  “ 252  lbs.  of  smoked  fish, 
62  lbs.  of  fresh  fish,  a whole  wild  hog,  and  an  indefinite  quantity 
of  cassava  bread.”  The  prowess  of  the  Neapolitan  boatmen  in  face 
of  macaroni  sinks  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  Gargantuan 
Caribs.  Perhaps  a cayman’s  nest  is  found  alter  luncheon,  and  the 
Caribs  pounce  on  the  eggs,  which,  when  boiled,  taste  like  those  of 
the  ill-omened  duck.  When  bedtime  comes  a watch  is  kept 
against  kenaimas,  avengers  or  murderers  belonging  to  hostile 
tribes.  Kenaimas,  it  appears,  act  either  by  ordinary  violence, 
by  poison,  or  by  magic.  In  the  night  the  heron  rises  from  the 
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stream  and  floats  croaking  away.  The  Indians  imitate  his 
“ song,”  and  recognize  in  him  a peaiman  or  medicine-man 
of  the  birds.  Such  is  the  record  of  a day’s  travel  in 
Guiana.  On  all  sides  the  river  is  begirt  with  the  vir^n 
forest-  From  one  of  the  crests  of  the  neighbouring  hills  you 
look  down  on  an  ocean  of  tree-tops,  wave  on  wave  of  green 
leaves,  with  here  and  there  a trail  of  white  mist  marking  the 
course  of  some  little  stream.  On  the  journey  you  pass  strange- 
shaped rocks,  sometimes  covered  with  engraved  designs.  On  these 
the  Indians  dare  not  look,  unless  they  chance  to  be  peaimans,  or 
medicine-men,  when  their  noagic  may  overcome  that  of  the  male- 
volent rocks.  But  it  is  not  well  to  have  a peaiman  in  your  com- 
pany ; for,  if  offended,  he  may  try  to  poison  you.  One  did  try  to 
poison  Mr.  Im  Thurn’s  party. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  tropical  scenery  is  the  wealth  of 
colour  in  the  flowers  and  birds.  Mr.  Wallace  seems  not  to  agree 
in  this  opinion,  but  says  “ conspicuous  masses  of  showy  flowers 
are  so  rare  that  weeks  and  months  may  be  passed  without 
observing  a single  flowering  plant  worthy  of  special  admiration.” 
Mr.  Im  Thum,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  you  must  almost 
take  special  precautions  to  avoid  seeing  on  an  average  at  least  one 
brilliant  mass  of  flowers  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  There  is 
never  a glowing  carpet  of  flowers,  as  in  an  English  spring ; the 
blossoms  grow  on  trees  and  shrubs.  “ No  effect  of  colour  could  be 
more  brilliant  than  a hackia  tree,  the  leafless  branches  of  which, 
standing  high  above  the  surrounding  forest,  were  covered  and 
weighed  down  by  dense  masses  of  golden-yellow  flowers,  gleaming 
with  a wonderful  and  almost  dazzling  brilliance  against  a pale 
clear  blue  sky.”  Other  trees  sway  pendant  globes  of  crimson 
flowers,  or  bear  flame-like  spikes  of  dense  scarlet  blooms,  or  are 
invested  in  a faint  smoke-tinted  light,  from  their  masses  of  purple 
blossoms ; or  wave  plumes  of  creamy  white,  blushing  into  red. 
The  botanist  will  And  in  Mr.  Im  Thurn’s  book  a treasure-house  of 
his  favourite  lore ; but  we  must  give  what  space  we  have  left  to 
the  author’s  account  of  Indian  superstitions. 

Anthropologists  are,  by  this  time,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
learning  of  travellers.  Mr.  Im  Thurn,  for  example,  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  and  his  school. 
In  one  way  this  is  an  advantage,  for  a traveller  knows  what  to 
look  for  in  savage  customs,  and  what  to  observe.  But  when  we 
come  to  use  such  a learned  explorer’s]  information  in  arguing 
with  the  small  but  fierce  tribe  of  d priori  theorists,  they  try  to 
discredit  the  evidence.  “ Your  traveller  knows  too  much,”  they 
say ; “ he  finds  the  mental  condition  of  the  Indians  in  British 
Guiana  to  be  exactly  what  Mr.  Tylor  thinks  it  ought  to  be.”  In- 
deed it  is  true  that  the  “ religion,”  “ politics,”  and  mythology  of 
the  Caribs  are  exactly  what  very  early  mythology,  religion,  and 
politics  should  be,  according  to  anthropologists.  Change  the 
names,  and  much  the  same  account  will  describe  Mr.  Im  Thurn’s 
Caribs,  and  Dr.  Rink’s  Eskimo,  or  Dali’s  people  of  Alaska,  or  Mr. 
Howitt’s  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  or  the  Oraons  and  Hos  in  Dalton’s 
Ethnology  of  Bengal,  or  Dr.  Bleek’s  and  Mr.  Orpen’s  Bushmen,  or 
the  Lappa  whom  Regnard  found  to  be,  “ after  the  ape,  the  nearest 
of  all  animals  to  man.”  Now  Mr.  Im  Thurn  himself  discredits 
many  savage  myths  which  resemble  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the 
Deluge,  for  example.  He  thinks  that  the  savage,  ready  to  please, 
and  quite  unscrupulous,  invents  a myth  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  missionary  or  other  European  inquirer.  In  the  same 
way  opponents  of  anthropological  conclusions  will  maintain  that 
Mr.  Im  Thurn  and  other  learned  travellers  are  (unconsciously)  in- 
fluenced by  their  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
travellers.  They  will  find  Mr.  Tylor’s  “ Animism,”  Mr.  Morgan’s 
“ Punaluan  marriage,”  and  so  forth  wherever  they  look.  Fortu- 
nately, Mr.  Im  Thurn’s  evidence  is  corroborated  by  such  an 
enormous  mass  of  similar  testimony,  by  the  observations  of  so 
many  men  who  lived  before  ethnology,  or  who  never  heard  the 
names  of  Tylor  and  Lubbock,  that  we  may  accept  his  statements 
about  Caribs  as  we  accept  his  statements  about  flowers. 

In  society  the  Indians  of  Guiana  are  Totemists — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  divided  into  stocks  (much  more  numerous  than  usual), 
most  of  which  are  named  after  some  plant  or  animal,  and  claim 
descent  from  or  kinship  with  the  eponymous  object.  Kindred  is 
reckoned  on  the  female  side,  and  a man,  when  he  marries  a 
woman,  goes  to  live  with  her  father,  as  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere. 
No  man  may  marry  a woman  of  his  mother’s  stock.  The  custom 
of  capture  is  rare,  as  is  perfectly  natural.  The  various  totem- 
kindreds  are  by  this  time  merged  on  friendly  terms  into 
local  tribes,  and  capture  is  unnecessary  because  the  other  stocks 
are  no  longer  hostile.  In  politics  the  people  are  governed  (again 
as  usual)  by  the  village  head-man  and  by  thepe««Vnan,  or  medicine- 
man, the  prophet-priest  and  physician,  who  is  seldom  absent  among 
savage  races.  As  for  Carib  metaphysics,  they  are  of  the  sort 
which  all  civilized  races  inherit  in  their  mythology.  Everything 
in  the  whole  world  is  on  a level  with  man,  all  things  share  in 
human  personality  and  passions.  “ To  the  ear  of  the  savage,  animals 
seem  certainly  even  to  talk.”  Savage  metaphysics  arise,  “ not 
from  the  Indian’s  asking  himself  whether  the  objects  around  him 
were  animate,  but  rather  by  his  never  doubting  that,  like  himself — 
that  is  the  only  object  known  to  him  by  personal  experience — all 
other  objects  had  bodies  and  spirits.”  The  spirit  is  detachable, 
and  can  animate  other  bodies.  Beyond  the  sky  is  another  country, 
rather  a country  from  which  men  came  than  to  which  they  go. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Indians  have  no  gods  (Mr.  Im  Thum 
says),  that  is,  no  spirits  who  have  always  been  spirits,  and 
never  embodied.  This  is  a point  on  which  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  Indians  have  ever  hammered  out  their  own  ideas. 
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For  example,  the  native  names  used  now  by  the  Indians 
and  missionaries  for  “ god  ” (like  similar  names  among 
Africans  and  Australians)  mean  no  more  than  “ the  ancient 
one,’’  or  “ the  ancient  one  in  the  sky,”  or  “ our  maker,”  or  “ our 
father.”  As  far  as  we  have  examined  savage  religion,  we  are  dis- 
inclined to  believe  that  these  “ old  ones  ” (Finnish  Ukko)  are 
regarded  as  having  once  been  ordinary  men.  Or  rather,  they  are 
men  so  magnified  and  non-natural,  that  they  escape  from  humanity 
altogether.  They  are  “ daemons  if  not  gods,”  as  Plutarch  says  of 
Isis  and  Osiris ; they  are  the  savage’s  own  image,  reflected  and 
magnified  on  a vaporous  cloud  of  fancy  and  ignorance.  Mr.  Im 
Thurn,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  “ these  supposed  gods  are 
but  the  remembered  dead  of  each  tribe.”  But  in  four  generations 
tribes  of  this  rank  in  civilization  forget  their  dead.  No  Zulu  can 
reckon  back  to  their  “ old,  old  one,  Unkulunkulu,”  he  is  not  a 
“remembered  dead  man,”  but  an  ideal,  imaginary  first  father, 
anthropomorphic,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  human. 

The  mythology  of  the  Indians  is  a series  of  stories,  each  of  which 
accounts  for  this  or  that  strange  fact  in  the  sensible  world,  the 
markings  of  fur  or  feather  in  beast  or  bird,  the  origins  of  human 
institutions,  the  origin  of  fire,  which  in  this  case  was  stolen  from 
men  by  a bird,  not  (as  usual  all  over  the  world)  stolen  by  a bird 
for  men.  The  Indians  have  a “ swallowing-myth  ” like  Greeks, 
Hebrews,  Australians,  and  Bushmen.  An  “ omar,”  a kind  of 
kelpie,  swallowed  a peaiman,  but  restored  him  again  to  light,  as 
Cronus  did  his  swallowed  children. 

We  have  not  room  here,  though  another  opportunity  may 
occur,  to  examine  Mr.  Im  Thurn’s  theory  of  the  inscribed  rocks, 
as  common  in  Guiana  as  on  the  Cheviots.  Crevaux  found,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  Oyampis  were  supplied  with  paper  and  pencil, 
their  designs  corresponded  in  character  with  those  engraved  on  the 
precipices  and  boulders.  Dr.  Crevaux’s  Vot/at/es  dans  I’Amerique 
du  Hud  should  be  studied  in  company  with  Mr.  Im  Thurn’s  very 
interesting  and  original  volume. 


LIVERPOOL  MUNICIPAL  RECORDS. 

SINCE,  now  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago  (see  Satui-day 
Review,  June  21,  1873),  the  present  Sir  James  Picton’s  in- 
teresting and  Memorials  of  Liverpool  were  reviewed  in 

these  columns,  matter  has  been  added  to  the  subject  of  his  story. 
During  the  last  decade  the  mythical  liver,  descendant  by  evolution 
of  the  eagle  of  St.  John,  cannot  be  said  to  have  folded  his  wings 
in  somnolent  remembrance  of  the  glories  of  his  past.  Liverpool 
has  made  a marked  step  forwards  in  other  matters  besides  the 
building  of  ships  and  the  housing  thereof ; it  is  now  an  episcopal 
see,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a local  centre  of  higher  education ; 
and  the  doctors  who  assembled  there  in  August  were  told  that  an 
infirmary  is  now  projected  on  a scale  which  would  have  astonished 
those  fathers  of  the  city  who  in  1648  ordered  the  “ buylding  of 
Cabbans  ” outside  the  town  for  the  reception  of  the  plague- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  Chapel  Street.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
the  public  spirit  which  in  both  good  and  bad  days  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council  has  continued  to  induce 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  to  pursue  his  researches  in 
local  history.  Resplendent  in  its  outward  garment  of  crimson  and 
gold,  but  containing  little  that  is  uninteresting  and  nothing  that 
is  superfluous,  the  volume  before  us  is  a modest  but  solid  con- 
tribution to  a department  of  archaeology  which,  as  Sir  James  Picton 
truly  says,  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  in  England.  Few 
of  our  wealthier  municipalities  possess  records  dating  back  as  far 
as  those  of  Liverpool ; but  much  could  be  done  in  a smaller  way  in 
cities  which  boast  neither  cotton  lords  nor  iron  lords  nor  tobacco 
lords,  but  the  history  of  which  notwithstanding  forms  part  of  that 
of  our  country.  With  regard  to  the  North-West  of  England  in 
particular,  as  we  notice  that  an  Antiquarian  Society  for  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  has  recently  sprung  into  life,  we  hope  that  its 
members  may  find  some  time  to  spare  from  their  speculations  on 
flint  implements  and  the  remains  of  Roman  roads  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  civic  life  of  their  own  English  ancestors.  For  a 
more  fully  organized  system  of  researches  of  this  kind  we  suppose 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  in  England  ; any  State  interference  in 
the  direction  of  a combined  series  would  probably  be  resented ; 
and  the  corporations  have  little  time  to  spare  for  throwing  light 
upon  the  past  while  concerned  with  the  gas  of  the  present  and  the 
electric  illumination  of  the  future.  Thus  Liverpool  is  lucky  to 
possess  a volunteer  historiographer  who  spares  neither  labour  nor 
cost  in  reviving  the  memories  of  her  long  but  not  ignoble 
obscurity. 

The  records,  from  the  earlier  part  of  which  Sir  James  Picton 
now  presents  his  readers  with  an  abundant  selection,  tell  the  story 
of  a struggle  which  for  sagacity  and  power  of  endurance  or  stay 
has  been  outdone  by  few  ancient  colonies  or  mediaeval  boroughs. 
There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  rapid  growth  of  settlements 
in  Australia  or  in  the  American  West;  but  the  tenacious  loyalty 
(if  we  may  so  express  it)  of  a civic  community  to  its  destiny  of 
future  greatness  appeals  more  strongly  to  our  sympathy.  Like 
Syracuse  of  old,  Liverpool  was  slow  in  its  early  growth  ; indeed, 
after  a corporate  existence  of  three  centuries  and  a half,  it  seemed, 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  accession,  as  if  the  commercial 
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prosperity  of  the  port  had  sunk  to  a point  below  which  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  extinction.  Not  many  years  before,  in  1544, 
Liverpool  had  Iteen  included  in  the  list  of  towns  enumerated  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  having  fallen  into  decay — a bitter  comment, 
at  the  close  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign,  on  the  system  of  government 
which  had  ignored  the  principles  urged  upon  him  by  More  soon 
after  its  commencement.  In  1558,  in  reply  to  a demand  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  caused  by  apprehensions  of  the  French 
and  the  Scots  and  of  other  eventual  enemies,  the  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool returned  its  shipping  as  consisting  of  nine  vessels  in  port  and 
four  at  sea ; one  of  these  being  of  one  hundred  tons,  another  of 
fifty,  and  the  rest  of  smaller  burden,  while  “ here  be  of  mariners 
and  seafaring  men  belonging  to  the  same  port,  the  number  of  two 
hundred  which  obtain  their  livelihoods  by  the  sea.”  Even  in  the 
course  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  town  is  described,  in  a petition,  as 
“your  Majesty’s  poor  decayed  town  of  Liverpoole.”  Some  slight 
growth  ensued,  followed  in  its  turn  by  a reaction  in  the  times  of 
the  Civil  War,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  a 
turning-point  is  really  observable  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The 
change  which  began  is  thus  succinctly  narrated  in  a modest  appli- 
cation made  to  Parliament  by  the  Corporation  in  the  year  1699  to 
constitute  Liverpool  a parish  by  itself,  distinct  from  Walton,  of 
which  it  had  hitherto  formed  part : — 

It  was  formerly  a small  fishing  town,  but  many  people  coming  from 
London  in  time  of  the  sickness  and  after  the  fire  [of  1666],  several  ingenious 
men  settled  in  Liverpoole,  which  caused  them  to  trade  to  the  plantations  and 
other  places,  which  occasioned  sundry  other  tradesmen  to  come  and  settle 
there,  which  hath  so  enlarged  their  trade  that,  from  scarce  paying  the 
salary  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  it  is  now  the  third  port  of  the  trade 
of  England,  and  pays  upwards  of  50,000?.  per  annum  to  the  King,  and 
b}'  reason  of  such  increase  many  new  streets  are  built,  and  still  in  building, 
and  many  gentlemen’s  sons  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales  are  put  apprentices 
in  the  town. 

Macaulay,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  unlucky  io  having  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  Liverpool  at  a date  (1685)  falling  about 
the  middle  of  what  was  emphatically  a period  of  transition.  He 
quotes  the  Customs  as  amounting  at  that  time  to  15,000?.  annually, 
having  multiplied  eightfold  within  sixteen  years.  Inasmuch  as 
Sir  James  Picton’s  volume  now  before  us,  to  which  we  regret  to 
find  that  he  does  not  promise  a successor  from  his  own  hand, 
reaches  no  further  than  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
facts  here  collected  illustrate  only  the  story  of  a long  and  appa- 
rently inglorious  struggle  in  days  when  neither  South-West  nor 
South-East  Lancashire  flattered  itself  that  the  eye  of  England 
was  in  any  special  way  upon  it.  AU  the  more  faithfully  do  these 
records  reproduce  the  individual  life  of  a sturdy  little  community, 
cut  ofi'  from  opportunities  of  frequent  intercourse  with  other  towns 
(there  was  no  road  for  wheel  carriages  into  Liverpool  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century),  but  with  enough  to  do 
in  holding  its  own  against  hard  times,  hard  laws,  and  hard 
neighbours. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  has  divided  its  contents  into  four 
chapters,  of  which  the  first  covers  the  long  span  of  time  from 
1207  to  1541,  with  which  year  the  Corporation  records  begin. 
The  remaining  three,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  book,  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  about  half  a century  apiece.  Within  these  three 
chapters  he  has  arranged  his  entries  under  more  or  less  parallel 
series  of  headings  (Municipal  Aflairs,  Ecclesiastical  Notices,  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  the  like),  a method  which  in  a collection  like 
the  present  offers  few  advantages.  A fact  can  thus  not  always  be 
easily  found  by  its  date,  while  the  classification  attempted  cannot 
be  anything  but  rough  at  the  best.  Moreover,  repetitions,  or 
what  seem  like  repetitions,  are  not  avoided.  To  take  the  first  in- 
stance at  hand,  a single  mention  would  have  sufficed  of  the  waytes 
— municipal  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  mayor  on  aR 
festive  occasions,  and  to  play  in  public  every  day  except  Sundays 
(“  there  shalbe  no  pypinge  nor  daunsing  upon  the  Sabaoth  daies 
except  it  be  at  after  eveninge  praier  ”).  There  is,  however,  a good 
index,  which  removes  all  serious  inconvenience. 

Among  the  chronic  difficulties  to  which  the  civic  life  of  Liver- 
pool was  exposed  in  earlier  times,  the  action  of  the  Crown  was,  as 
Sir  James  Picton  points  out  in  his  Preface,  far  from  being  the 
most  serious.  In  the  case  of  Liverpool,  as  elsewhere,  “ the  rela- 
tion of  the  borough  to  the  Crown  was  principally  of  a pecuniary 
nature.”  The  free  trade  which  in  some  of  the  charters  the  Crown 
made  an  attempt  to  establish  at  Liverpool,  and  which  seemed 
anything  but  fair  trade  to  the  burgesses,  was,  in  reality, 
only  intended  to  divert  into  the  public  treasury  some  of  the 
tolls  and  customs  that  had  found  their  way  into  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  borough.  The  original  charter  of  King  John  (i 207) 
conferred  on  those  who  should  take  burgage  tenements  under  the 
Crown  “ at  Liverpul  ” all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  in  that 
town  of  which  any  free  borough  on  the  sea  stood  possessed.  The 
charter  of  King  Henry  III.  (1229)  secured  these  rights  to  the 
burgesses  and  their  heirs,  constituting  them  a corporation  by  the 
provision  that  they  should  have  a mercatorial  guild  and  hanse,  and 
that  nobody  except  those  belonging  to  the  guild  should  “ transact 
any  merchandise  in  the  aforesaid  borough,  unless  by^  consent  of  the 
same  burgesses.”  This  implied  the  right  of  electing  corporate 
officers  ; the  first  mention  of  bailiffs,  however,  does  not  occur  till 
1309,  nor  that  of  the  mayor  till  1356.  (We  may  note  in  passing 
that,  according  to  Sit  James  Picton,  the  bailiff's,  originally  officers 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  collect  dues  and  rents,  were  usually 
two  in  number,  and  one  of  them,  as  taking  precedence,  was  called 
major,  whence  maire  or  mayor.  We  do  not,  of  coiuse,  dispute  the 
etymology ; but  apart  from  the  famous  Meroving  combination 
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mcijordomus,  the  term  mnjorex  is  so  common  in  the  Caroling 
period,  in  a sense  nearly  equivalent  to  hailill',  that  we  should  have 
thought  no  further  explanation  necessary.)  Important  business 
was  transacted  by  general  assemblies  of  the  burgesses,  nor  is  it 
till  1558  that  we  hear  of  a committee  or  council  which,  being  en- 
larged from  1580  (though  not  all  at  once),  superseded  the 
assemblies.  The  seventeenth  century  regulations  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  council  meetings  are  curious,  and  especially  enforce  the 
wearing  of  gowns,  as  Sir  James  Picton  thinks,  not  unwisely.  We 
may  here  add  that  already  in  [ 296  Liverpool  had  returned  two 
members  of  Parliament ; the  privilege  of  being  represented,  how- 
ever, lapsed  in  1306,  and  was  not  restored  till  1 547. 

But  to  go  back  for  a moment  to  the  charter  of  Henry  III. 
Together  with  the  right  of  self-government,  it  conferred  upon  the 
burgesses  the  privileges  of  an  exclusive  trading  body,  to  whom 
any  produce  imported  into  the  borough  had  first  to  be  offered  at 
a value  fixed  by  their  own  officers  before  being  sold  in  open 
market.  King  Henry  concurrently  granted  to  the  burgesses  a 
lease  of  the  fee-farm  of  the  tolls,  customs,  and  burgage-rents ; 
but  the  disposal  of  these  passed  into  various  hands  with  the  lord- 
ship  over  the  lands  including  the  town ; in  the  sixteenth  century 
into  those  of  the  Molyneux  family,  who  afterwards  granted  a 
lease  of  a thousand  years,  and  finally  sold  the  reversion  of  it  to 
the  Corporation.  Apart,  however,  from  any  power  of  levying 
tolls  or  dues,  the  burgesses  obtained  from  Henry  III.’s  charter  the 
power  of  compelling  the  payment  of  a fine  by  a non-burgess  for 
admission  to  their  privileges  under  the  designation  of  a freeman. 
The  charter  of  Edward  III.  (1333)  altered  nothing  in  this, 
merely  making  possible  the  grow'th  of  a corporate  estate  by 
extending  the  privileges  of  the  previous  charters  to  the  successors 
of  the  existing  burgesses  and  their  heirs.  Although  the  charter 
of  Richard  II.  (1382)  repealed  the  restrictive  clause  requiring 
the  assent  of  the  burgesses  to  the  trading  of  outsiders,  it  was 
restored — or,  rather,  the  repeal  was  ignored — in  the  charter  of 
Henry  IV.  (1400).  Without  generalizing  rashly  from  a single 
case,  we  may  notice  how  the  tendency  of  Richard  II.  to  appeal 
from  higher  strata  to  lower,  and  that  anxiety  of  Henry  IV. 
to  court  the  towns  on  which  Canon  Stubbs  has  remarked, 
are  illustrated  by  these  changes  of  policy.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  days  of  intelligent  despotism  under  the  Tudors  that  Liver- 
pool began  to  be  much  troubled  by  the  central  government. 
Henry  ViH.  sent  down  a Commission  charged  with  a strict 
inquiry  into  the  royal  revenues  at  Liverpool;  next  year  came 
Cromwell’s  visitation,  which  confiscated  the  revenues  of  four  chan- 
tries in  the  borough  ; but  this  appears  to  have  offered  an  opportu- 
nity for  good  investments  to  observing  residents.  Under  Edward  VI. 
(in  1551),  in  a period  of  great  financial  difficulty,  the  Custom 
House  authorities  at  Liverpool  (and  Chester)  are  roundly  censured 
in  a letter  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  as  Lord  Treasurer,  for 
allowing  greedy  and  covetous  persons  to  export  prohibited  articles. 
Under  Philip  and  Mary  a new  charter  was  granted  to  the  borough 
(i  556),  which  once  more  repealed  the  clause  conferring  exclusive 
privileges.  It  was  never  re-enacted ; but,  says  Sir  James  Picton, 
ratber  cheerily,  “ it  was  acted  upon,  nevertheless,  and  continued  to 
be  a source  of  strife  and  contention  for  two  hundred  years.”  In 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  Imperial  afiairs  in  the  shape  of  Irish  ex- 
peditions and  wars  were  a serious  trouble  to  the  good  people  of 
Liverpool ; soldiers  and  horses  had  to  be  dieted,  and  on  occasion 
there  was  a riotous  quarrel  between  blue  coats  and  motley  coats, 
which  a muster  of  townsmen,  “ eager  as  lions,”  had  to  overawe. 
Worst  of  all  was  the  levying  not  only  of  money,  but  of  men, 
which  latter  imposition  the  burgesses  in  1601  (when  tbe  memory 
of  the  younger  Essex’s  failure  was  still  fresh)  manfully  resolved  to 
resist,  pleading  their  privilege  to  serve  Her  Majesty  hy  sea.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  known  what  was  the  result  of  their  resistance. 
During  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  the  chief  grievance  of 
the  borough  against  the  Crown  of  course  consisted  in  the  pressure 
of  subsidies,  followed  under  Charles  by  the  imposition  of  a general 
loan,  to  which  the  response  of  Liverpool  was  extremely  modest,  and 
of  ship-money,  concerning  which  there  remains  a curious  memo- 
randum from  the  hand  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  the  honoured 
founder  of  the  Chetham  Hospital  and  Library  at  Manchester, 
who  was  at  that  time  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire : — 

If  you  shall  tax  and  assesse  men  according  (to)  their  estate,  then  Liver- 
poole  being  poore,  and  now  goes  as  it  were  a beginge,  must  pay  very 
little  ; letters  patent  are  now  forth  for  the  same  towne. 

In  view  of  these  burdens,  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  (1626),  which 
extended  to  the  municipal  authorities  a remarkably  wide  protection 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges,  may  have  seemed  of  small 
account.  The  town,  however,  incurred  nothing  but  fresh  troubles 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  Civil  War.  The 
Restoration,  as  we  have  said,  brought  the  beginning  of  a new 
prosperity.  But  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  not 
to  pass  without  impressing  upon  the  municipal  history  of  Liverpool 
the  mark  of  an  age  notorious  for  surreptitious  and  corrupted 
charters.  The  charter  of  Charles  II.  (1677),  which  constituted 
the  Corporation  a self-elected  body,  gave  dissatisfaction  outside 
its  limits ; but  far  more  dangerous  was  the  charter  prepared  at  the 
end  of  this  reign,  and  issued  by  James  II.  (1685),  which,  while 
restoring  the  power  of  the  burgesses,  made  all  the  corporate  officers 
removable  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  True  to 
its  principle  of  meddling,  the  Government  of  James  actually 
removed  a deputy-mayor  and  a justice  of  the  peace ; and  the 
Council  had  to  comply  with  what  grace  it  could  command.  After 
the  Revolution  the  charter  of  James  II.  was,  by  a general  under- 
standing, dropped  ; but  a bitter  struggle  ensued  as  to  the  main- 


tenance of  that  of  Charles  II.,  and  divided  the  town  into  Old 
Charter  men  (Jacobites)  and  New  Charter  men  (Whigs).  In  the 
end  a new  charter  (1695)  was  obtained  from  the  Government  of 
William  HI.,  which  was  intended  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the 
burgesses  transferred  to  a self-elected  Council,  but  which  was  so 
vaguely  worded  as  to  leave  matters  virtually  where  they  were. 
Self-election  remained  the  rule,  although  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  legal  decisions 
in  favour  of  the  popular  view.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  system  of 
privilege  proved  victorious  at  Liverpool  through  a long  series  of 
struggles,  in  which  the  Crown  at  times  vainly  threw  its  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  popular  feeling  or  interest. 

Liverpool  was  spared  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset  some 
of  our  towns  in  consequence  of  conflicts  between  municipal  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions ; and  of  the  two  principal  families  con- 
nected with  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  possession 
from  an  early  date  of  the  two  strongholds  of  the  place  itself,  one 
generally  showed  every  disposition  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  municipality.  “ The  Tower,”  as  the  fortified  mansion  erected 
by  Sir  John  de  Stanley  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  the  foot 
of  Water  Street  was  called,  remained  standing  until  1819;  but, 
except  in  the  matter  of  river  jurisdiction,  the  hands  of  its  masters 
were  usually  helping  hands.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  we  find 
the  names  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  son  enrolled  with  other  noble 
names  on  the  list  of  burgesses,  and  in  the  Restoration  age  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Derby  presided  more  than  once  as  mayor  over  the 
growing  fortunes  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Molyneuxes, 
in  whose  family  the  Constableship  of  Liverpool  Castle  was  here- 
ditary from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  down  to  the  destruction 
of  the  castle  in  1725,  and  to  whom  the  revenues  of  the  over- 
lord  were  leased  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
continually  at  feud  with  the  Corporation,  though  their  name  too 
is  absent  neither  from  the  burgess  roll  nor  from  the  list  of  mayors. 
The  Corporation,  however,  contrived  to  hold  its  own  against 
friends  and  foes  alike,  and  earned  for  themselves  a character  which, 
put  into  unpleasant  language,  thus  stands  on  record  in  the  narra- 
tive of  one  of  their  most  obstinate  adversaries.  Sir  Edward  Moore, 
the  owner  of  Old  Hall,  Oldhall  Street,  and  of  Bank  Hall,  Kirk- 
dale  : — 

Therefore,  since  God  hath  by  me  forewarned  you,  have  a care  you  never 
trust  them,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  or  honesty  in  such  merce- 
nary fellows,  but  what  tends  to  their  own  ends.  And  this  observe  as  a 
general  rule,  civiUty  will  do  no  good,  but  make  them  contemn  you  as  a 
kind  fool. 

“ With  much  more,”  discreetly  adds  our  historiographer,  “to  the 
same  effect.” 

In  the  foreign  politics,  if  one  may  so  call  them,  of  Liverpool  in 
her  earlier  days  the  disputes  with  Chester  form  by  far  the  most 
important  item.  Sir  James  Picton’s  narrative  is  worth  reading  of 
the  struggle  which,  from  1580  to  1581,  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
— at  that  time  representing  a population  of  less  than  a thousand 
souls — gallantly  maintained  against  a trade  monopoly  claimed  by 
their  more  powerful  and  wealthy  rival,  in  conjunction  with  so  im- 
posing an  ally  as  “ the  President,  Assistants,  and  Fellowship  of 
Merchants  of  Spain  and  Portugal.”  The  contest  may  be  less 
spirit-stirring  than  that  between  Greek  cantons  or  Italian  com- 
munes. Moreover,  Liverpool  had  the  advantage  of  a friend  at 
court  in  the  Lord  Derby  of  the  period,  and  ultimately  only  gained 
the  day  by  being  allowed  to  slip  through  the  net  on  account  of  her 
insignificance.  But  it  is  tenacity  of  the  kind  which  here  proved 
victorious  which  makes  the  fortunes  of  cities  as  well  as  of  men ; 
though  at  the  present  day  it  would,  at  least  at  this  end  of  the 
Cunard  route,  be  deemed  improper  to  acknowledge  a favourable 
decision  by  the  despatch  of  a hogshead  of  wine  to  the  judge  who 
delivered  it,  towards  which  testimonial  “ Blr  Mayor  proffered 
X®  Mr  William  More  ~s?  Mr  Wm  Secum  6®  8'^  &c.  &c.”  Liverpool 
never  gave  in  to  the  pretensions  of  Chester.  A dispute  as  to  their 
rights  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey  is  recorded  as  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War  ; and  one  of  the  first  achievements 
of  Liverpool  after  the  Restoration  was  to  obtain  a declaration 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  confirming  the  principle  that 
the  shores  on  both  sides  belonged  to  the  Liverpool  Customs 
district. 


BELINDA.* 

This  is  the  eighth  novel  which  Miss  Broughton  has  published 
in  sixteen  years,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  she  is 
guilty  of  that  common  fault  of  novel-writers,  the  spinning  off  of 
stories  in  quick  succession,  without  allowing  any  room  for  fresh  im- 
pressions of  books,  or  scenes,  or  men.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  com- 
pose such  comparatively  short  stories  as  these  in  the  most  finished 
style  at  intervals  of  two  years,  and  we  cannot  lay  Miss  Broughton’s 
imperfections  to  the  door  of  her  haste.  But  we  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  this  clever  and  ambitious  writer  is  conscious 
that,  with  all  the  pains  that  she  plainly  gives  herself,  she  is  not 
increasing  her  hold  upon  the  best  part  of  the  British  public,  and 
that  she  has  reached  that  point  in  her  career  when  every  fresh 
unsuccessful  book  which  she  writes  forms  another  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  her  literary  reputation.  Her  ninth  novel  should  be  an  object  of 
great  solicitude  to  her.  Her  best  readers  are  getting  tired  of  her 
books,  and  their  fatigue  is  making  them  unjust.  We  have  ob- 
served, as  Belinda  has  been  passing  through  a periodical,  various 
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expressions  of  this  irritation  in  the  press.  People  have  said,  and 
will  doubtless  say  again,  that  this  is  Miss  Broughton’s  worst  novel, 
and  that  she  is  going  downwards,  book  by  book.  We  do  not  hold 
this  opinion  ; but  we  perceive  what  it  means,  and  we  wish  that  its 
meaning  could  be  impressed  on  Miss  Broughton.  It  means  that 
her  method  is  felt  to  be  artificial  and  mannered,  and  that  her 
effons  to  refresh  it  have  not  been  successful  enough  to  counteract 
the  efiect  of  added  annoyance  at  what  is  comparatively  a fresh 
disappointment.  But  do  not  let  us  be  unjust.  We  do  not  think 
that  amy  one  can  read  Belinda  with  care  and  not  confess  that  it  is 
better  than  any  book  Miss  Broughton  has  written  since  Nancy. 
It  is  not  insignificant,  as  Second  Thoughts  was  ; it  has  none  of  the 
cynical  grossness  of  Joan,  which  is  eminently  the  author’s  worst 
book ; it  is  pleasanter  and  wholesomer  reading  than  Not  Wisely, 
but  Too  Well. 

The  scene  of  the  opening  chapters  is  laid  in  Dresden,  where  the 
two  beautiful  Miss  Churchills  are  spending  some  months  in  com- 
pany with,  and  nominally  under  the  charge  of,  their  grandmother, 
they  being  orphans.  The  old  lady  is  a clever,  witty,  and  selfish 
woman,  who  allows  them  to  follow  their  own  devices,  if  only  they 
will  not  trouble  her  to  look  after  them.  They  have,  however, 
another  species  of  protector  in  the  shape  of  a Mr.  Forth,  Professor 
of  Etruscan  at  one  of  the  English  universities,  who  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  the  younger  sister,  Sarah  Churchill.  Much  enter- 
tainment is  caused  by  the  efforts  Miss  Sarah  makes  to  get  rid  of  a 
suitor  to  whom  she  has  attached  herself  from  a mere  whim  ; and, 
before  many  chapters  are  over,  she  successfully  breaks  off  her 
attachment.  It  is  but  the  latest  of  many  such  light  betrothals, 
for  she  is  a confirmed  and  shameless  jilt.  Her  elder  sister  Belinda, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a cold  forbidding  manner  which  keeps  suitors 
away,  although  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  is  far  more  impressionable 
than  the  volatile  Sarah.  A young  Englishman,  the  son  of  a rich  iron- 
master, who  has  been  sent  to  Dresden  to  learn  German,  falls 
violently  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  him  ; and,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  pitiably  shy  and  she  painfully  frigid,  they  are  un- 
able to  conceal  their  mutual  attachment  from  each  other.  At  last, 
at  a picnic  in  the  w'oods,  he  plucks  up  courage  to  tell  her  of  his 
passion,  and  she  is  about  to  respond  to  it,  when  her  answer  is  cut 
short  by  a noisy,  vulgar  personage  called  Miss  Watson,  who  has 
organized  the  picnic,  and  who  drives  them  before  her  to  the  rest 
of  the  party.  They  have  only  the  opportunity  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  public  gardens  for  the  next  day.  When  the  hour  for 
meeting  comes,  however,  although  Belinda  is  punctual,  her  lover 
does  not  arrive,  and  she  goes  home  vexed  and  humiliated.  She 
receives  from  him,  however,  an  almost  unintelligible  note,  saying 
farewell ; and  in  a few  days  the  Churchills  see  the  announcement 
in  the  Times  of  his  father’s  suicide,  under  the  shock  of  financial 
ruin.  Belinda  is  too  proud  and  shy  to  write  to  him,  and  he  shows 
no  sign  to  her.  Meanwhile  Sarah  Churchill,  havinsr  disengaged 
berself  from  the  Professor,  the  family  returns  to  England,  and 
Belinda  persists  in  spending  the  winter  and  the  whole  of  the  en- 
suing spring  in  retirement.  She  is  secretly  hoping  all  the  time 
that  her  friend  may  reappear,  and  may  explain  his  painful  silence. 
At  last  she  gives  up  hope,  and,  being  thrown  again  into  the 
company  of  Professor  Forth,  she  fancies  that  she  may  live  a use- 
ful and  not  unhappy  life  as  his  companion  and  amanuensis,  and  so 
she  consents  to  marry  him,  this  part  of  the  plot  being  rather  con- 
fused and  improbable.  But  he  proves  to  be  selfish  and  exacting 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  her  wretchedness  is  completed  by 
receiving  two  days  after  the  wedding  a . letter  from  her  young 
flame  explaining  that  he  went  home  to  find  his  family  ruined,  and 
that,  as  she  did  not  write  to  him,  he  could  not  venture  to  write 
to  her  until  he  had  in  some  degree  recovered  his  fortunes.  After 
this  her  married  life  is  miserable  in  the  extreme ; she  settles  down 
in  the  University  town,  and  is  made  a simple  copying  slave  by 
her  old  pedantic  husband,  who  neglects  every  demand  of  merely 
humane  consideration.  She  meets  the  young  man  again ; and  the 
third  volume  is  occupied  with  a description  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  makes  himself  completely  master  of  her  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  of  the  process  by  which  it  becomes  at  last  inevitable 
that  she  should  run  away  with  him.  She  has  actually  set  out  to 
do  this,  when  something  impels  her  to  go  back  again  and  explain 
to  the  Professor  why  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  live  with  him  any 
longer.  She  bursts  into  his  room  in  her  travelling  dress,  and  finds 
him  dead.  The  curtain  then  falls,  and  we  are  left  to  understand 
that  at  a decent  interval  after  the  funeral  she  peaceably  marries 
her  original  lover. 

We  have  given  faint,  comparative  praise  to  Belinda;  but  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  guilty  of  many  breaches  of  that  pro- 
priety of  style  without  which  a novel  seems  devoid  of  art 
alike  and  of  breeding.  The  notion  of  a philosopher  who 
fancies  that  he  can  indulge  himself  by  maiTiage  without  allow- 
ing his  new  condition  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  his 
premarital  habits  of  life  is  amusing,  but  not  new.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  all,  and  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this 
type,  was  that  presented  on  the  French  stage  by  Destouches 
in  his  Philosophe  inarie — a work  of  delicate  art,  by  the  side  of 
which  most  of  these  nineteenth-century  studies  seem  rather 
crude  and  bald.  Miss  Broughton,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been 
very  near  this  strain  before.  Nancy,  in  the  novel  of  that  name, 
was  a charming  girl,  as  young  as  Belinda,  and  she,  too,  was  per- 
suaded to  marry  an  old  man,  and  found,  too  late,  that  she  pos- 
sessed a capacity  for  loving  some  one  else.  General  Tempest, 
however,  was  not  so  base  and  cold  as  the  terrible  Professor  of 
Etruscan  in  this  latest  book,  and  at  last  secured  the  affections  of 
his  wife ; while  apoplexy  is  the  god  out  of  the  machine  which 


comes  down  at  the  end  of  Belinda  to  cut  a bond  which  the  heroine 
has  determined,  at  all  costs,  to  submit  to  no  longer.  There  is 
something,  to  our  minds,  singularly  unpleasing  in  the  notion  of 
making  Providence  the  accomplice  and  accident  the  shield  of  a 
deliberate  act  of  moral  dereliction. 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  Miss  Broughton’s  moral 
shortcomings  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  her  artistic  mis- 
takes. She  cultivates  vigour  at  the  cost  of  delicacy,  humour  at 
the  cost  of  propriety ; and  she  surrounds  her  figures  with  a strong 
line  of  colour,  as  if  they  were  provinces  in  a map,  and  tints  each 
speech  of  theirs  with  the  idiosyncrasy  which  belongs  to  them. 
Her  vulgar,  pushing  old  maid  is  always  vulgar  and  always  push- 
ing ; her  crusty  pedant  is  never  in  a good  temper ; her  callous 
old  lady  is  cynical  whenever  she  opens  her  mouth.  Miss 
Broughton  is  so  truly  humorous,  in  a broad  way,  that  it  has 
sometimes  struck  us  that  farce  is  her  true  field,  and  that  she 
ought  to  write  novels  that  are  purely  and  intentionally  comic. 
But  even  her  humour  does  not  always  preserve  her,  because  she 
has  not  the  tact  to  put  it  into  the  right  mouths.  Here  is  a pas- 
sage which  is  genuinely  funny ; it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
laughter ; but,  when  we  learn  that  it  is  part  of  a conversation 
between  two  girls  who  are  intended  to  be  ladies  of  the  finest 
breeding,  we  see  that  the  key-note  has  been  falsely  struck. 
Sarah  Ohurchill  is  cross-questioning  her  sister  Belinda  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  her  suitor,  and  has  extracted  from  her  the  confession 
that  he  is  in  business. 

“ In  business  ? ” with  raised  eyebrows,  and  an  accent  of  surprise  and  dis- 
satisfaction. “Well,”  more  cheerfully,  “ there  is  business  and  business! 
Have  you  anj*  idea  what  sort  of  business  it  is  ? ” 

“ Not  the  slightest,”  very  curtly. 

“ It  is  a liberal  age,”  say's  Sarah,  philosophica’ly ; “ but  one  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  I draw  the  line  at  artificial  manure.  Come,  now, 
have  you  any  reason  lor  supposing  that  it  is  artificial  manure  ? ” 

Belinda  laughs  a little  ; but  most  unwillingly. 

“ I dare  say  it  is.  I never  asked.” 

“Do  you  remember,”  says  Sarah,  “ the  little  Frenchman,  covered  with 
orders — Legions  of  Honour  and  Saint  Esprits  by  the  gross — that  we  met  at 
the  ball  at  Cannes,  who  told  us  that  he  was  • dam  le  commerce'  and  when  I 
inquired  what  branch,  and  suggested  that  perhaps  he  was  ‘ dans  tes  vins,’ 
answered  grandiosely,  ‘ Non,  mademoiselle  ; je  suis  dans  les  bougies  I ’ ” 

A pause. 

The  pug  has  arisen  from  the  cold  parquet,  and,  with  her  tail  still  half- 
mast  high  in  the  enervation  of  slumber,  has  stepped  delicately  on  to  Sarah, 
and  cast  herseli  with  a deep,  slow  sigh  upon  her  warm  lap. 

“ Your  friend  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  ‘ dans  les  bougies,’  ” says  Sarah, 
presently,  with  an  air  of  thoughtful  generosity,  “still  less  dans  le — I declare 
I do  not  know  what  is  the  French  for  artificial  manure!  How  Granny 
has  neglected  our  education  ! ” 

By  far  the  best  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  paragraph  about  the  pug, 
which  is  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  Through  the  pages  of 
Belinda  there  walk,  or  rather  sleep  and  sniff,  three  of  the  most 
delightful  dogs  which  we  have  met  with  in  fiction.  Whenever 
these  animals  are  introduced  we  turn  to  them  with  pleasure  from 
the  slightly  under-bred  persons  with  high  voices  and  bold  phrases 
in  whose  company  they  exist.  The  scene  from  p.  287  onwards 
of  vol.  i.,  in  which  these  three  dogs  successively  undergo  the 
martyrdom  of  the  wash-tub,  is  one  of  the  merriest  pieces  of 
observation  which  we  have  come  across  for  a long  time,  full  of 
such  happy  touches  as  that  of  the  pug  who  is  aware  that  his  fate 
is  overtaking  him,  but  who  “tries  to  imagine  that  he  may  avoid  it 
by  remaining  seated  in  the  middle  distance,  and  totally  refusing 
to  reply  when  addressed.”  There  are  many  of  these  happy  humor- 
ous sketches,  but,  as  usual  with  Miss  Broughton,  they  grow 
rarer  and  rarer  as  the  novel  progresses,  and  are  lost  altogether 
when  we  reach  the  third  volume. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  love-making  in 
Belinda,  and  in  those  studies  of  emotion  Miss  Broughton  is  still 
exceedingly  clever.  But  no  one,  we  suppose,  ever  wept  over  the 
woes  of  any  one  of  her  heroines,  not  even  over  those  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  them  all,  Esther  Craven.  Here  again,  as  in  so  much 
else,  she  shows  want  of  tact.  Her  love-making  is  too  sensuous  and 
tempered  with  too  little  reserve  for  the  taste  of  mature  readers,  and 
not  tender  or  unselfish  enough  to  please  the  young.  Belinda  her- 
self is  a sympathetic  character — that  is  to  say,  to  be  accurate,  she 
is  intended  to  be  so.  But  the  young  man,  with  his  “ shy,  fierce 
voice  and  burning  e3'es,”  is  only  tolerable  upon  first  acquaintance, 
and  fatigues  us  terribly  as  he  continues  to  reappear.  All  regular 
novel-readers  will,  of  course,  pass  Belinda  through  the  miU.  of 
their  inattention,  and  there  will  be  many  to  whom  its  brazen  wit 
and  stormy  passion  will  seem  excellent  literature.  These  will 
point,  in  defence  of  their  favourite,  to  the  briskness  and  freshness 
of  the  language,  the  simple  evolution  of  the  story,  and  the  absence 
of  many  obvious  faults.  But  we  entertain  the  belief  that  Miss 
Broughton  was  born  for  something  better  than  this  half-success, 
and  we  are  sincerely  sorry  that  once  more  she  should  have  disap- 
pointed us,  and  have  fixiled  to  write  a book  which  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  to  that  narrower  circle  of  readers  who 
only  take  up  a novel  when  they  are  sure  of  finding  it  particularly 
good. 


SHIPBUILDING.* 

The  handsome  volume  which  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects issues  yearly  does  not  come  out  until  some  six  months 
or  so  after  the  annual  meeting ; and  as  reports  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  at  the  meeting  are  given  in  some  newspapers,  the 
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official  record  when  it  is  at  last  made  public  seems  to  consist  of 
■what  is  thought  in  these  days  decidedly  old  matter.  The  delay  is 
probably  quite  unavoidable,  as  the  papers  are  accompanied  by 
elaborate  illustrations,  and  of  course  the  Institution  cannot  pre- 
vent partial  and  incomplete  publication  ; but  this  anticipation  of 
the  full  record  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  both  for  the  reason  just 
given  and  because  it  is  liable  to  cause  false  impressions  ; for  in  too 
many  cases  the  papers  assuredly  cannot  bear  condensation  or  rapid 
and  careless  editing.  Even  when  published  in  fuU  and  well  illus- 
trated, they  are  sometimes  neither  very  clear  nor  very  instructive, 
and  in  a curtailed  form  they  are  not  unlikely  to  appear  utterly  un- 
meaning. High  imaginative  power  and  reliance  on  the  imagina- 
tive power  of  others  is  not  always  wanting,  for  few  seekers  after 
truth  have  indulged  in  bolder  hypotheses  or  relied  more  on  bold 
hypotheses  than  naval  architects ; but  of  dry  light  there  is  sad 
want  in  what  are,  in  one  sense,  scientific  writings.  Too  often 
must  the  reader  of  a paper  on  some  point  connected  with  naval 
architecture  wish  that  the  author  would  distinguish  a little  more 
clearly  between  assumption  and  fact,  or  would  kindly  condescend 
to  “explain  his  explanation.” 

The  present  volume,  which  is,  as  usual,  profusely  and  admir- 
ably illustrated,  certainly  does  not  contain  less  hazy  talk  than 
its  predecessors.  There  are  some  valuable  papers  and  some 
valuable  remarks;  but  unhappily  other  of  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions are  misty  in  the  extreme ; and  the  general  impres- 
sion left  on  the  student  is  that  of  more  or  less  luminous  fog. 
The  experts  either  cannot  explain  what  they  mean,  or,  be  it  said 
without  irreverence,  they  do  not  know  what  they  mean  themselves, 
or  else  they  contradict  each  other,  and  seem  unable  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion.  As  a marked  example  of  the  uncertainty  that 
appears  to  prevail,  we  may  take  Mr.  Watts’s  paper  on  a method  of 
reducing  the  rolling  of  ships  at  sea,  and  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed it.  The  subject  which  Mr.  Watts  treated  was  a most  in- 
teresting one,  as  what  he  had  to  describe  was,  broadly  speaking, 
an  attempt  to  lessen  the  rolling  of  a ship  by  letting  water  into 
her — that  is  to  say,  by  doing  precisely  what  in  other  days  would 
have  been  considered  most  dangerous.  It  was  thought  formerly 
that  free  internal  water  was  necessarily  an  element  of  danger. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,  a most  accomplished  master,  as  need  hardly  be 
said,  of  all  science  relating  to  shipbuilding,  said,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  excellent  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,  that  any 
amount  of  free  water  which  passed  into  a ship  must  considerably 
affect  her  behaviour  in  a sea-way,  as  the  wash  of  it  from  side 
to  side  might  so  increase  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  as 
to  jeopardize  her  safety,  making  her  liable  either  to  capsize,  to 
labour  heavily  and  ship  more  water,  and  sustain  other  injuries.  Some 
thoughtful  naval  architects,  however,  appear  latterly  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  view  was  wrong.  The  Committee  on 
the  Inflexible  spoke  in  their  Report  of  the  remarkable  effect  of 
free  internal  water  in  extinguishing  rolling ; and,  from  the 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  White’s 
book,  it  was  clear  that  he  had,  to  a considerable  extent,  changed 
his  opinion.  In  constructing  the  Inflexible  provision  was  made 
for  admitting  water  into  her  in  order  to  make  her  easy  in  a sea — 
to  admit  the  water  into  two  compartments,  one  forward  and  the 
other  aft ; but  during  the  completion  of  the  ship  the  fore  chamber 
was  appropriated  for  stowage,  so  that  only  the  after  chamber  was 
available  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  When  the  ship  was  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  summer  before  last,  Mr.  Watts  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Admiralty  to  conduct  experiments  on  board  her.  Now 
it  might  be  thought  that  to  make  these  experiments  would  be  no 
very  difficult  matter.  The  Mediterranean  might  be  trusted  to  pro- 
duce waves  of  decent  magnitude;  and  surely,  with  the  appliances 
that  now  exist,  their  effect  on  the  ship  could  be  determined. 
Seemingly,  however,  there  was  in  this  instance,  great  difficulty  in 
the  way,  and  the  experiments  were  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Some  errors  were  committed  which  may  have  affected  the 
results,  and  apart  from  these  the  results  did  not  yield  the 
knowledge  which  it  was  expected  would  be  gained  from  them. 
Mr.  Watts  says  that  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  on 
analysing  the  diagrams  made  to  calculate  from  them  the  resistance 
offered  to  rolling  by  the  ship  with  and  without  the  water-chamber  in 
use,  but  that  this  was  found  impossible  ; and  that,  though  the  results 
are  very  instructive,  the  resistance  due  to  the  water-chamber 
cannot  apparently  be  separated  with  anything  like  certainty  with 
our  present  state  of  knowledge.  He  straightway  proceeds,  how- 
ever, to  state  how  much  the  chamber,  when  more  or  less  full  of 
water,  diminished  rolling  ; thus,  to  all  appearance,  solving  the  diffi- 
culty in  a practical  way,  at  any  rate,  but  leaving  his  reader  some- 
what mystified.  Perhaps,  however,  the  reader  will  not  wonder  at 
the  uncertainty  if  he  turns  to  Mr.  Watts’s  account  of  what  was 
intended  when  the  experiments  were  commenced,  and  what  hap- 
pened. The  intention  was,  he  says,  “ to  commence  with  the 
water  chamber  empty,  and  record  the  behaviour  of  the  ship  for 
about  half  an  hour,  then  fill  up  the  chamber  by  stages,  and  take 
records  for  half  an  hour  in  each  condition  ” ; but  that  “ the  water 
in  the  chamber  was  dashed  about  with  such  violence  that  after  the 
first  two  or  three  experiments  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  the 
hatch  open,  so  that  the  water  admitted  at  each  stage  could  be  only 
vpy  roughly  estimated.”  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  did  he  and 
his  brother  philosophers  expect  the  water  to  do  ? Did  they  think 
it  would  flow  evenly  and  steadily  to  and  fro  without  any  un- 
pleasant activity  ? Why  did  they  not  call  into  their  councils  some 
washerwoman,  who  would  have  told  them  that  if  a vessel  partly 
full  of  water  was  jerked  about  the  water  would  splash ; and  would 
it  not  be  advisable  before  making  elaborate  experiments,  and  at- 
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tempting  to  reason  exhaustively  concerning  the  motion  of  waterj 
to  consider  the  most  obvious  and  simple  facts  ? 

Some  of  the  experts  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Watts’s  paper  seem  to  have  been 
rather  puzzled  by  it,  and  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  results  ob- 
tained. Mr.  W.  John  told  of  the  difficulties  occasioned  on  board 
a merchant  vessel  by  a partially  empty  tank,  and  made  tbe  perti- 
nent and  significant  remark  that  naval  architects  were  only  now 
at  the  threshold  of  a very  important  line  of  investigation.  Sir  E. 
Reed  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  free  water  in  ordinary  ships,  and  said, 
with  some  humour,  that  in  th  e case  described  by  Mr . Wg  tts  the  water 
behaved  with  a total  absence  of  all  that  amount  of  propriety  which 
seemed  to  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Samuda  stated  that,  like  the  two 
gentlemen  just  named,  he  did  not  see  that  the  good  effect  which 
it  was  desired  to  impress  on  the  meeting  would  result  from 
changing  the  style  and  adopting  free  water  instead  of  confined 
water.  Mr.  Rundell  said  that  the  investigation,  though  exceed- 
ingly valuable  theoretically,  could  not  have  a very  practical  appli- 
cation, unless  it  could  be  shown  that  it  applied  not  only  to  simple 
waves  or  to  harmonic  waves,  but  also  to  the  very  irregular  waves 
which  are  commonly  met  with  at  sea.  The  net  result,  then,  of  the 
paper  and  of  the  debate  seems  to  be  that  the  question  remains  pre- 
cisely as  it  was.  Mr.  Watts,  after  giving  the  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  free  internal  water  would  diminish  rolling,  and 
describing  the  experiment,  says  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
determine  the  resistance  due  to  the  water-chamber  from  the 
diagrams,  but  that  practically  the  rolling  was  diminished  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  This  gratifying  result  seems,  however,  to  be 
doubted  by  the  most  acute  amongst  his  critics.  The  position  of 
the  naval  architects  in  this  matter  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
travellers  on  a snow-slope  beset  by  fog,  who,  after  a long  pere- 
grination, find  themselves  at  the  precise  spot  they  started  from. 

A curious  fact  mentioned  in  a discussion  subsequent  to  that  on 
Mr.  W atts’s  paper  seems  to  show,  perhaps,  still  more  forcibly  the 
haziness  that  prevails  in  speculations  about  shipbuilding.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Eroude,  the  able  son  of  a very  distinguished  father,  read  a paper 
on  a method  of  investigation  of  screw-propeller  efficiency.  Of 
the  paper  itself  we  do  not  desire  to  speak,  as  the  sub- 
ject dealt  with  is  a very  difficult  one,  which,  if  treated 
at  all,  must  be  treated  at  great  length,  and  is  perhaps, 
from  its  highly  technical  nature,  hardly  suited  for  these  columns. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  as  showing  that  even  Mr.  Eroude 
was  affected  by  the  prevailing  mist,  that  Mr.  White  himself, 
though  greatly  admiring  the  paper,  said  that  he  could  not  have 
followed  the  general  drift  of  it  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Eroude’s 
previous  explanation  to  him.  Putting  aside  the  discourse,  which 
is  probably  only  the  first  of  a series,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
draw  attention  to  a statement  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place.  Mr.  J.  H.  Biles,  a member  of  the 
Institution,  and  author  of  one  of  the  articles  in  the  present  volume, 
said  that  tbe  late  Mr.  Eroude  had  read  a paper  at  the  Institution 
which  tended  to  prove  that  propellers  were  too  large  and  had  too 
much  surface.  The  consequence  was  that  “ a great  many  people 
reduced  the  diameter  of  propellers  and  reduced  the  surface,”  and 
to  this  several  lamentable  results  were  due.  Mr.  Biles  went  on 
to  describe  a case  where  the  result  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
Mr.  Eroude’s  deductions.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not,  however, 
urge  that  Mr.  Eroude  was  mistaken ; but  attributed  the  evil 
which  happened  to  the  fact  that  people  adopted  Mr.  Eroude’s 
conclusions,  or  seeming  conclusions,  but  to  a large  extent  ignored 
the  assumptions  on  which  they  were  based.  He  is  probably 
right ; but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that,  unless  the  “ people  con- 
nected with  carrying  out  practical  work,”  to  use  Mr.  Biles’s 
expression,  were  exceptionally  stupid,  Mr.  Eroude  was  either 
wrong,  or  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a cloudy  manner,  and 
did  not  make  clear  how  much  of  his  reasoning  rested  on  hypothesis, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  highly  speculative  it  was.  Men  of 
business  are  not  usually  dullards  in  what  closely  concerns  their 
interests,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  shipowners 
or  builders,  when  about  to  spend  large  sums  of  money,  were  guilty 
of  carelessness  for  which  a schoolboy  would  be  punished.  Still 
more  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Eroude  was  entirely  wrong. 
He  was,  as  every  one  knows,  a man  of  the  highest  attainments 
who  did  most  valuable  work,  and  his  name  is  deservedly  honoured. 
We  have  not  his  paper  to  refer  to,  but  it  is  permissible  to 
think  that  even  he  was  in  this  case  misty  as  writers  on  naval 
architecture  often  are,  and  did  not  make  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  his  assumptions  sufficiently  clear,  and  therefore  misled 
readers  who  had  every  reason  for  giving  close  attention  to  his 
words.  If  this  illustrious  man  was  not  free  from  the  prevalent 
fault,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  it  vitiates  to  a large  extent 
the  work  of  inquirers  of  less  degree,  and  unfortunately  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  diminishing.  It  is  certainly  very  manifest  in  the 
present  volume  of  the  Transactions.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  the  papers  are  all  of  the  nebulous  order,  as  some  of 
them  have,  as  has  been  said  above,  great  value.  Of  these  we  hope 
to  speak  in  a future  number. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

II. — BOOKS  FOB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Amongst  the  story-books  for  boj's  and  girls  this  year  the 
favourite  thread  on  which  to  hang  a plot  seems  to  be  that  of 
children  taken  charge  of  by  others  than  their  parents.  The  Court 
and  the  Coitoye,  by  Emma  Marshall  (Griffith  &Earran),  might  almost 
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be  described  as  a novelette,  since  it  contains  a lover  who  is  left  to  live 
forlorn.  It  is  the  history  of  a handsome  orphan  girl,  called  Elfrida. 
She  is  adopted,  on  the  deatli  of  her  father,  by  her  aunts,  who  are 
quiet  selfish  old  ladies,  fond  of  peace  and  their  own  ways ; and 
Elfrida  is  a harum-scarum  healthy  lassie,  who  nearly  brings  down 
their  white  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  However,  it  is  the 
gay  strong  young  girl  who  dies,  and  a bright  amusing  tale  comes 
to  a pathetic,  and  we  think  unnecessarily  dolorous,  end.  Of  this 
class  of  book  it  is  the  most  cleverly-written  we  have  yet  received. 
Poppies  and  Pansies,  also  by  Emma  Marshall  (Nisbet),  gives  an 
account  of  two  little  girls  who,  owing  to  their  parents  being 
obliged  to  go  to  Brazil,  are  left  under  the  caVe  of  a disagreeable 
old  lady,  who  is  a complete  slave  to  a set  of  noisy  ill-bred  dogs. 
Pamela,  the  eldest,  is  a pattern  child,  and  manages  to  protect  her 
sister,  and  to  worry  through  her  miseries  until  the  return  of  her 
parents.  She  shows  an  amount  of  amiability  and  tact  rarely  met 
with,  unfortunately,  in  real  life  even  amongst  grown-up  people.  Ken- 
neth's Children,  by  Stella  Austen  (Masters),  are  three  little  orphans 
who  unexpectedly  make  their  appearance  from  India,  consigned  by 
their  father  on  his  deathbed  to  the  care  of  his  friend  Kenneth. 
They  are  dear  quaint  musical  little  creatures,  and  experience  from 
their  new  protector  all  the  affection  of  a parent.  An  amusing 
incident  is  told  of  their  simplicity.  Kenneth  loses  his  property, 
and  Paul  and  Mona  start  on  an  expedition  to  a neighbouring 
village  to  try  to  make  some  money  for  their  guardian  by  singing 
and  fiddling.  They  return  triumphantly  with  fifteen  shillings 
and  imagine  they  have  retrieved  the  family  fortunes.  Qrowing 
Up,  by  Jennett  Humphreys  (Griffith  & Farran),  is  a rather  amusing 
sketch  oi  two  orphan  sisters,  also  born  in  India.  They  are  sent  to 
live  with  a cross  old  maiden  aunt  in  England,  and  suffer  many 
things  in  their  new  home.  However,  better  days  dawn  for  them, 
when  Miss  Brydie,  a sensible  governess,  appears  on  the  scene, 
and.  in  the  last  chapter  we  leave  them  in  a state  of  complete  bliss, 
their  grown-up  brother  having  arrived  from  India  to  take  them 
back  with  him,  and  to  spoil  and  pet  them  as  much  as  their  parent 
had  done  formerly.  Lady  Temple's  Grandchildren,  by  Evelyn 
Everett  Green  (Nisbet),  is  much  on  the  same  lines ; here,  too, 
children  are  made  happier  by  a kind  and  pleasant  goveimess.  There 
is  a refined  yet  healthy  tone  about  this  book  which  makes  it  agree- 
able reading  even  to  a grown-up  person.  In  An  Out-of-the-  Way 
Place,  by  EsmS  Stuart  (Suttaby),  there  is  another  severe  aunt.  She 
tries  to  bring  up  her  nieces  in  rigid  propriety  and  strict  seclusion. 
One  rebels,  and  reaps  in  the  end  the  deserved  tares ; but  the  other, 
who  has  always  been  obedient  to  her  aunt,  gets  what  she  wants. 
This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  but  her  fate  seems  hard.  Joan, 
the  rebel,  is  certainly  the  best  drawn  character  of  the  two.  Punch, 
by  E.  0.  Philips  (Griffith  & Farran),  is  a little  boy  who  is  eccen- 
tric without  being  interesting ; he  and  his  brother  talk  as  no 
healthy  boys  do  talk,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  is  ordered 
to  the  Riviera  to  strengthen  his  constitution.  The  female  relatives 
of  the  boys  sermonize  in  a manner  calculated  to  turn  the  children 
under  their  care  into  detestable  little  prigs.  In  The  Emperor^s 
Boys,  by  Ismay  Thorn  (Shaw),  an  uncle  takes  charge  instead  of  an 
aunt.  He  is  described,  and  very  well  described,  as  somewhat  of  a 
tyrant,  although  a perfect  type  of  the  lady’s  hero.  One  of  the  boys 
is  very  naughty,  but  he  manages  to  engage  our  sympathies,  though 
he  does  tell  lies  and  listen  behind  hedges.  We  leave  him,  a re- 
formed character,  owing  to  an  illness,  studying  hard  at  his  tutor’s, 
with  a fine  baritone  voice  and  a sprouting  moustache.  The  book 
has  many  merits  in  incident,  description,  and  characterization,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  written  boy’s  book  of  the  class  we  are  now 
noticing.  Fighting  the  Good  Fight,  by  H.  F.  E.  (Nelson),  tells  of  a 
boy  who  goes  to  live  with  his  uncle  and  cousins,  and  being  the  child 
of  religious  parents,  tries  to  prove  himself,  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, honourable,  kind,  generous,  and  forgiving.  He  is  a manly 
boy  on  the  whole,  and  certainly  does  not  deserve  all  the  troubles  into 
which  he^  falls.  Spoilt  Guy,  by  Barley  Dale  (Nisbet),  is  another 
Indian  child,  but  the  relatives  in  England  who  take  charge  of  him, 
instead  of  practising  the  severities  of  the  aunts  we  have  spoken  of, 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  allow  him  time  to  do  exactly  as  he 
likes.  When  his  father  returns  home  Master  Guy  is  in  complete  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  he  is  brought 
to  understand  the  necessity  of  being  under  authority.  Tivo  Little 
Waifs,  by  Mrs.  Moles  worth  (Macmillan),  though  not  orphans, 
have  temporarily  lost  their  father,  whom  they  go  to  meet  in  Paris. 
He  is  returning  from  India,  but  is  unfortunately  detained  by  illness 
at  Nice.  A telegram  miscarries,  so  the  poor  little  waifs  do  not 
have  “ an  American  time  ” in  Paris,  as  they  cannot  speak  French, 
and  are  obliged  to  stay  with  a stranger  until  their  father  turns  up 
to  claim  them.  This  story  has  scarcely  the  charm  of  either 
Carrots  or  The  Cuckoo  Clock.  The  illustrations  are  by  Walter 
Crane,  and  the  binding  is  a distinct  success. 

We  now  come  to  the  stories  where  an  elder  sister  takes  charge  of 
the  younger  ones,  instead  of  aunts,  uncles,  or  grandmothers.  Cissie's 
Troubles,  by  Barley  Dale  (Nisbet),  is  a healthy,  vigorously  written 
book,  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  a girl  whose  parents  are  dead, 
her  means  very  small,  and  her  elder  brother  Wind.  She  does  her 
duty ; marries  a doctor,  and  has  the  rewards  of  virtue  so  often  denied 
to  as  good  people  in  real  life  under  similar  circumstances.  Sister 
Sue,  by  Ismay  Thorn  (Masters),  is  the  story  of  another  devoted 
little  sistei’-mother.  Being  herself  almost  a child  and  with  a 
child’s  faults,  she  finds  it  hard  to  obtain  much  influence  over  her 
troublesome  brothers.  All  the  characters  are  lifelike  and  well- 
conceived,  and  we  are  sure  both  boys  and  girls  will  welcome  this 
book.  They  will  say  there  is  no  humbug  about  it,  and  that  Justin 
is  a brick.  Koras  Trust,  by  Mrs.  Gellie  (Griffith  & Farran),  is 


also  the  history  of  an  orphan  elder  sister ; she  is  in  a humble  class 
of  life,  and  devotes  herself  with  good  sense  and  energy  to  her 
onerous  charge.  The  style  is  simple  and  pleasant,  and  this  book 
will  be  found  a suitable  present  for  a young  servant,  or  to  adorn 
the  shelves  of  a village  lending  library.  Lily  and  her  Brothers, 
by  C.  E.  L.  (same  publishers),  are  not  without  parents, 
but  Lily  takes  a large  share  in  the  management  of  the  younger 
children.  This  volume  is  bookmaking  of  a rather  uninteresting 
kind,  but  doubtless  there  are  children  who  like  detailed  accounts 
of  the  every-day  doings  and  sayings  of  commonplace  little  folks. 
To  this  class  the  trifling  adventures  of  Andrew,  Harry,  and 
Caesar  may  be  very  welcome.  The  frontispiece  is  singularly 
unhappy.  Another  story  which  comes  under  the  same  head  of 
bookmaldng  is  A Waif  of  the  Sea,  by  Kate  Wood  (Blackie). 
The  waif  is  a little  London  flower-girl,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
lady’s  long-lost  child,  supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  Strange 
to  say,  this  and  another  are  the  only  two  long-lost  children  we 
have  come  across  amongst  the  Christmas  books.  The  other  is 
Hetty  Gray  ; or.  Nobody's  Bairn,  by  Rosa  Mulholland  (Blackie). 
She  also  is  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  and  her  life  is  one 
of  many  vicissitudes  until  she  is  discovered  by  her  sister  and 
taken  away  to  be  made  “ happy  as  a queen.”  Only  a Girl  (Wells 
Gardner)  has  neither  parents  nor  relations ; but  is  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  cold  world.  This  is  a very  pretty  story,  adapted 
from  the  French  by  C.  A.  Jones.  Franfoise  is  adopted  by  the 
commune,  and  made  a sort  of  general  “ slavey  ” to  the  village. 
She  works  hard  and  goes  to  service,  saves  money,  and  gets  a lover ; 
but  her  lover  is  drowned  before  the  marriage,  and  she  devotes  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  her  neighbours  who  are  sick  and  un- 
fortunate. We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  brightly  written 
and  homely  narrative.  Fred  Fraser,  the  principal  character  in 
Uphill  Paths,  by  E.  van  Sommer  (Nelson),  fails  in  an  examination, 
and  meeting  with  harsh  upbraidings,  instead  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, from  his  mother,  rushes  out  of  the  house  intending  to 
drown  himself.  A passing  stranger  sees  him  leaning  over  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  divines  his  intention.  He  speaks  to 
him,  and  helps  him  to  again  face  life  and  its  trials.  Fred  enlists 
and  becomes  a smart  soldier,  and  though  for  many  years  he  is  a 
hard,  disappointed  man,  his  life  becomes  at  length  a useful  and 
happy  one.  This  book  is  decidedly  religious  in  tone.  Under 
Fire  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  of  the  same  clasj.  Jo,  the  hero 
in  this  case,  behaves  in  a very  plucky  manner  when  nearly 
drowned  by  some  workmen  who  wish  to  revenge  themselves 
on  him  for  his  fidelity  to  his  employer.  He  behaves  with 
generosity  when  he  will  not  tell  upon  them,  and  eventually 
gains  their  esteem.  This  would  be  a good  book  to  give  to  young 
workmen,  and  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it.  Heroism  in 
Humble  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Hoare  (Nelson),  is  another  vigo- 
rously written  book,  giving  the  history  of  a life  and  struggle 
amongst  the  poor.  This  time  the  interest  centres  in  a bricklayer’s 
widow,  who  does  her  best  in  a hard,  drudging  manner  to  bring  up 
her  sons.  One  of  them  marries  imprudently,  takes  to  drink,  and 
is  only  brought  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways  through  a severe  acci- 
dent. This  is  described  on  the  title  as  a “temperance  tale.” 
Little  and  Good,  by  Emma  Marshall  (Willoughby),  tells  of  an  ill- 
used  cripple  boy.  Every  one  in  this  book  who  is  not  a pattern 
dies,  with  the  exception  of  the  hero.  A Christmas  Pudding,  by 
L.  C.  Skey  (Griifith  & Farran),  is  an  unobjectionable  collection  of 
stories  and  rhymes,  dedicated  by  a mother  to  her  twelve  children. 
Blind  Maris  Holiday  (Warne)  is  composed  of  little  stories 
intended  to  be  read  aloud  to  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of 
age.  The  author  congratulates  herself  on  the  way  the  stories 
are  told ; but  we  are  happily  not  acquainted  with  children  who 
talk,  or  like  to  hear  others  talking,  in  so  dull  a manner.  Only  a 
Girl,  by  Craythorn  Clayton  (Dean),  is  the  second  book  on  our  list  of 
this  name.  It  consists  of  three  stories,  with  most  ludicrous  illus- 
trations. The  illustrator  carefully,  and  perhaps  wisely,  conceals 
his  name.  A third  book  has  nearly  the  same  title.  It  is  Only  a 
Child,  by  M.  A.  Ellis  (Warne).  Children  will  be  sure  to  approve 
of  the  story,  as  it  is  full  of  those  touches  of  minute  observation 
that  so  often  please  the  youthful  mind. 

We  now  come  to  books  of  adventure,  an  immense  parcel  of 
which  is  before  us.  As  we  look  over  it,  the  best  title  rather  than 
the  gaudiest  binding  attracts  the  eye ; and  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  so  far,  nothing  can  be  better  than  Mr.  Ascott  Hope’s  choice 
of  The  Wiywam  and  the  War-Path  (Blackie)  as  the  name  of  a 
collection  of  all  the  most  scalping  stories,  so  to  speak,  of  the  North 
American  Indians  we  have  ever  heard.  The  cover,  too,  is  not  far 
behind  the  title  in  sustaining  the  “ blood  and  bones  ” character  of 
the  contents.  A golden  Indian,  of  ferocious  countenance,  steals 
towards  the  back  of  the  book,  where  a milder  and  more  benign 
wielder  of  the  tomahawk  awaits  him.  The  stories  are  aU  founded 
on  fact,  and  in  some  cases  are  simple  and  unembellished  narra- 
tives of  historical  events.  The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne,  are  above  the  low  average  of  this  season,  and,  were  it 
possible,  would  go  to  make  the  letterpress  more  thrilling  than  it 
is,  though  some  of  them  appear  to  be  transposed.  Another  book 
of  Indian  adventures  is  Dr.  Macaulay's  Grey  Haivk  (Hodder),  the 
life  of  John  Tanner,  an  English  captive  among  the  Ojibbeways. 
He  remained,  so  runs  the  tale,  among  the  Red  Indians  from  his 
childhood  for  thirty  years,  when  he  joined  a brother  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  Manitoba,  now  the  home 
of  so  many  of  our  countrymen.  Grey  Hawk  is  Tanner’s  Indian 
name.  Books  of  this  kind  should  be  more  strongly  bound. 
If  merely  reading  a volume  for  review  disintegrates  its  sheets, 
how  would  it  endure  the  tender  handling  of  a class-room  full  of 
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schoolboys  ? The  Golden  Magnet,  by  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  (Blaelde), 
takes  us  to  Peru,  but  is  hardly  so  lascinatiog  as  either  of  the  two 
books  mentioned  above.  There  is  a regular  plot,  a wonderful 
discovery  of  treasure,  a love  match,  and  other  accidents  of  an 
ordinary  novel.  The  pictures,  which  are  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne, 
printed  apparently  by  some  process  like  aquatint,  are  very  fair. 
The  same  publishers  also  issue  Jack  o'  Lanthurn,  by  Henry  Frith, 
a tale  of  times  when  the  pressgang  system  was  in  full  force.  It 
gives  an  account  of  scenes  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  on  board  a 
man-of-war  a hundred  years  ago,  where  the  hero,  saving  the  life 
of  his  captain,  is  himself  shot  down,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
messmates,  and  perhaps  of  the  reader.  From  Cadet  to  Captain, 
by  J.  Percy  Groves  (Giitfith  & Farran),  is  exactly  what  might  be 
inferred  from  the  title.  We  are  introduced  to  the  hero  at  Sand- 
hurst, follow  him  through  the  Franco-Prussian  and  Zulu  Wars, 
and  finally  settle  him  at  home  in  peaceful  contentment—"  with 
Mary”  and  their  "little  ones  around  them.”  The  author  con- 
cludes reluctantly  : — “ Reader,  farewell ! Farewell,  a sound 
which  makes  us  linger.”  Unhappily,  lingering  with  Mary  and  the 
little  ones  is  not  for  a reviewer  of  Christmas  books.  Middy  and 
Ensign  fGriffith  & Farran)  claims  our  attention  next.  Mr.  Manville 
Fenn  again  acquits  himself  so  as  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  parents 
and  boys.  The  story  is  that  of  the  adventures  of  a detachment  on 
board  a gunboat  sent  up  a Malay  river  to  protect  a friendly  Rajah. 
The  friendly  Rajah  turns  out  a traitor  ; and  there  is  a great  deal  of 
fighting,  and  a little  fun  due  to  the  rivalry  of  the  two  young 
gentlemen  who  give  a title  to  the  volume.  The  local  scenery  is 
excellent,  but  the  pictures  do  not  do  it  justice.  Altogether,  how- 
ever, this  is  above  the  ordinary  level  of  such  boohs,  and  may  at 
least  increase  our  young  readers’  acquaintance  with  geographical 
facts  a little  outside  the  usual  lines.  Wild  Adventures  round  the 
Pole  (Hodder)  describes  the  voyage  of  a sealing  ship  which 
became  ice-bound  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  and,  after  remaining  till  all 
hope  of  succour  seemed  gone,  was  rescued  by  the  good  yacht 
Polar  Star.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  has  evidently  participated  in 
similar  dangers,  and  tells  his  story  graphically.  Honest  John 
Stallibrass,  by  J.  Jackson  Wray  (Nisbet),  is  supposed  to  be  lost 
in  the  Deucalion.  He  has  only,  however,  received  an  injury 
which  affects  his  memory,  and  is  eventually  discov'ered  and 
brought  home  to  his  affectionate  family,  who  gradually  polish 
up  his  faded  recollections.  The  plot,  in  various  aspects,  has 
been  met  with  before.  Jack  Archtr,  by  G.  A.  Henty  (Sampson 
Low),  is  a tale  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  Crimea  was  familiar 
when  reviewers  were  readers,  but  is  already  so  far  forgotten 
that  the  old  story  of  that  triumphant  but  melancholy  episode 
in  our  history  may  be  worth  writing  for  young  folk.  So  at  least 
thinks  Mr.  Henty,  and  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  way  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  task.  He  has  certainly  added  very 
much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book  by  a series  of  plans  of 
the  principal  battles.  The  same  favourite  author  has  also  published 
Ey  Sheer  Pluck  (Blackie),  a tale  of  the  Ashantee  War,  which  may 
be  recommended  as  not  only  entertaining  but  improving.  The 
hero  is  left  to  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age.  Those  resources 
seem  at  first  to  consist  chiefly  of  an  unusual  supply  of  " pluck  ” ; 
it  rs,  however,  supplemented  by  a knowledge  of  the  art  of 
taxidermy,  which  brings  him  into  coirtact  with  an  eminent  and 
wealthy  naturalist,  who  takes  him  out  to  West  Africa.  The  rest 
of  his  adventures,  his  patron’s  fate.  Sir  Garnet,  King  Coffee, 
African  fever,  and  a triumphant  return  with  ultimate  wealth 
and  honour,  must  be  read  in  Mr.  Plenty’s  own  words  to  be 
duly  appreciated.  This  book  will  probably  be  greatly  preferred 
by  his  numerous  youthful  admirers  to  his  third  story.  Friends 
though  Divided  (Griffith  & Farran).  This  is  an  historical  novel 
founded  on  those  parts  of  the  story  of  the  Civil  War  in 
which  Prince  Rupert  figures  most  largely.  For  boys  who  are 
not  so  tired  of  history  at  school  as  to  dislike  the  look  of  it, 
even  when  hidden  in  the  yarn  of  a story-book,  this  will  be  found 
an  acceptable  and  improving  present.  A complete  collection  of 
Mr.  Henty’s  works  would  go  round  a tolerably  large  family,  and 
make  a goodly  show  on  the  play-room  bookshelves,  for  we  have 
yet  anothef  of  them  to  notice  this  Christmas.  With  Give  in 
(Blackie)  is,  strictly  speaking,  like  the  three  last  noticed,  an 
historical  tale  ; the  circumstantial  details  are  accurately  laid  down, 
and  perhaps  of  all  the  four  Mr.  Henty  has  contrived  in  this  one  to 
exceed  himself  in  stirring  adventures  and  thrilling  situations, 
while  the  realities  are  preserved.  The  pictures  are  again  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Browne,  who  may  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in 
adding  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  Mr.  Henty,  it  may  be  remarked, 
refuses  to  spell  old  names  which  have  become  household  words  in 
England  in  the  new-fangled  fashion,  and  so  we  have  Arcot  for 
Arkat,  and  Cawnpoor  for  Kahnpur,  and  Lucknow  for  Laknao. 
Philip  Farlow  and  his  Friends,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  (Warne),  is 
wholly  different  from  the  books  w^e  have  just  noticed.  It  is  a 
curious  story  of  the  trials  of  a boy  who  is  deserted  at  an  American 
hotel  by  his  father,  and  who  is  made  to  work  out  an  unpaid  bill. 
When  he  considers  the  debt  to  have  been  fully  paid  up,  he  takes 
his  leave,  and  drives  a public  conveyance  for  a time  on  his  own 
account.  Though  the  characters  are  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as 
American,  the  story  has  all  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  may  fairly  be  recommended  as  contain- 
ing,^ in  spite  of  many  unusual  scenes,  nothing  likely  to  injure  a 
boy’s  mind.  We  can  only  accord  a brief  notice  to  three  books  of 
school  life.  They  are  Chums,  by  Harleigh  Severne  (Griffith  & 
Farran);  Dr.  Joliffe's  Roys, by  Lewis  Hpugh  (Blackie);  and  Peas- 
fiZossowj  (Wells  Gardner).  They  contain  the  usual  fighting,  tiog- 
ging,  cricket-playing,  football,  truth  and  untruth  which  are  already 


so  familiar,  and  which  seem  so  inexhaustible  in  their  interest 
We  miss,  it  is  true,  the  barring-outj  which  used  to  be  the  rule  in 
such  books  long  ago ; and,  on  the  whole,  schoolboys,  if  they  are 
faithfully  represented  by  the  Christmas  literature  of  1883,  are  be- 
coming more  civilized  as  the  world  grows  older.  Peasblossom,  by  the 
way,  is  very  pleasantly  illustrated  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles,  whose  vignettes 
have  evidently  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  Boys 
will  probably  like  the  adventures  of  A Three~Guinea  Watch,  by 
T.  B.  Reed ; but,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  printed,  in  long  lines 
hadly  filled,  and  from  the  superabundance  of  slang,  we  cannot 
altogether  praise  it.  In  Time  of  War,  by  James  F.  Cobb 
(Griffith  & Farran),  is  a tale  of  Paris  life  during  the  Siege  and  the 
rule  of  the  Commune.  It  is  a little  more  dreadful  than  it  need 
be,  at  least  for  English  readers ; and  the  illustrations  are  badly 
cut.  The  use  of  such  a book  would  be  to  show  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  French  social  systems ; and,  so  far,  Mr.  Cobb  has 
succeeded  well,  and  without  exaggeration.  Paddy  Finn  (same 
publishers)  and  From  Poivder-Monkey  to  Admiral  t Hodder)  are 
posthumous  publications  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  W,  H.  G, 
Kingston,  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  kind  of  literature.  They  will 
be  received  with  a melancholy  pleasure  by  all  the  young  people 
whom  year  by  year  he  delighted.  M.  Jules  Verne's  Green  Ray 
(Sampson  Low)  is,  as  usual,  half-scientific  and  half-romantic.  It 
contains  an  account  of  Staffa  as  seen  by  the  voyagers  in  a yacht, 
and  there  is  a thrilling,  but  improbable,  scene  in  Fingal’s  Cave. 
We  have  also  received  a pretty  and  semi-religious  story,  Garton 
Rowley,  by  J.  Jackson  Ray  (Nisbet),  and  Her  Majesty’s  Bear,  by 
E.  H.  Mitchell  (Masters),  an  interesting  and  well-written  tale  of 
Dover  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


A.MERICAN  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  needless  to  tell  our  readers  that  the  Tenth  Census  of  the- 
United  States  (i),  of  which  the  first  completed  volume  now  lies 
before  us,  was  the  most  perfect,  the  largest  in  scale,  the  most 
minute  and  accurate  in  detail,  the  fullest  of  varied  information 
that  the  world  had  yet  seen.  It  is  equally  needless  for  those  w'ho 
have  any  e.xperience,  direct  or  indirect,  of  American  State  papers- 
to  say  that  its  records  promise  to  be  fully  worthy  of  the  work. 
Every  detail  is  given  in  its  proper  place  ; the  economical  history 
of  every  state,  county,  and  township  may  he  traced  in  elaborate 
statistical  tables;  the  general  results  are  collected,  worked  out, 
and  formulated  with  utter  indiflference  alike  to  labour  and  cost,, 
with  profound  consideration  for  the  ignorance,  laziness,  and  con- 
venience of  the  reader.  The  investigator  bent  on  pursuing  some 
special  statistical  inquiry  will  find  materials  not  merely  provided, 
but  arranged,  catalogued,  summed  up  to  his  hand.  The  student 
who,  without  any  such  special  interest,  seeks  merely  a general 
view  of  American  progress  during  the  last  century  will  find  in 
the  first  pages  of  the  volume  before  us  all  that  he  can  desire  in  a 
threefold  form — in  text,  tables,  and  maps,  all  equally  excellent  ia 
their  way.  The  maps  display  in  the  most  impressive  and  striking- 
form  the  movement  of  population.  In  the  first  three  decennia 
this  had  not  been  very  considerable.  The  population  was  in- 
creasing steadily  and  constantly,  as  a population  with  no  restraint 
on  multiplication,  economic  or  natural,  is  sure  to  increase.  The 
natural  rate,  as  gathered  from  the  widest  available  survey,  is- 
supposed  by  statisticians  to  be  something  over  that  expressed  in 
the  saying  that  population  doubles  in  twenty-five  years.  And  it 
is  a significant  fact  that  economists  with  no  bias  on  the  subject, 
certainly,  with  no  bias  in  favour  of  slavery,  found  in  the  multi- 
plication of  the  slave  population  of  the  Southern  Stales  the  best 
and  most  typical  illustration — the  case  of  a people  breeding  at  a 
rate  restrained  by  no  prudential  considerations,  where  economic- 
conditions  were  all  in  favour  of  rapid  multiplication,  without  that 
carelessness  of  infant  li'e  which  characterizes  nearly  all  barbarian- 
races  and  counterbalances  their  natural  rapidity  of  breeding. 
The  negroes  naturally  multiplied  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Their  masters  took  care  that  babies  worth  twenty  dollars  in 
their  first  year,  and  rising  in  pecuniary  value  with  every 
twelvemonth,  should  neither  be  neglected,  starved,  nor  maltreated. 
Apart  irom  emigration,  it  is  probable  that  no  people  has  ever  mul- 
tiplied so  rapidly  as  did  the  negroes  south  of  Mason’s  and  Dixon's 
line  from  1810  to  i860.  Immigration  there  was;  for,  as  the  de- 
ficiency of  a free  coloured  population  shows,  great  part  of  the 
slaves  of  the  so-called  Free  States  were  not  emancipated,  but  ex- 
ported southward ; but  their  number  was  not  sufficient  to  afiiect 
seriously  the  population  of  those  States  in  which  agricultural 
labour  was,  necessarily  or  not,  almost  confined  to  the  negro  race.. 
But  the  maps  before  us  exhibit  the  general,  not  the  special,  move- 
ment of  population.  In  1790  this  was  confined  to  a strip  along- 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  south  of  Maine  to  the  north  of  Georgia. 
The  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  still  belonged  to  France,  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  to  Spain.  Long  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
— that  is,  of  the  whole  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  "Valley — the 
greater  part  of  that  valley  still  remained  almost  unpeopled.  Irr 
1 820  there  was  a little  strip  of  fairly-peopled  country,  with  be- 
tween tw'enty  to  forty-five  souls  to  the  square  mile,  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  north  as  the  Yazoo ; and 
population  had  begun  slowly  to  spread  north-westward  in  the  vast 
territory  surrendered  by  Virginia  to  the  Union,  with  the  sole  con- 

(l)  Staiislics  o f the  Population  of  the  United  States  at  the  Tenth  Census^ 
June  I,  18S0.  Francis  A.  Walker,  late  Superintendent ; Charles  W.. 
Seaton,  Superintendent.  Washington  : Government  Printing  Ufike- 
1883. 
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dition  that  slavery  should  never  be  allowed  therein  ; the  territory 
whose  surrender  cost  Virginia  so  dearly,  which  furnished  the  best 
part  of  the  armies  that  devastated  her  soil  and  crushed  out  her  inde- 
endence.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  a comparatively  narrow 
elt  including  about  one-half  of  Alabama,  were  thinly  peopled, 
counting  from  two  to  twenty  souls  to  the  square  mile.  From  this 
date  the  westward  progress  of  settlement  has  been  constant  and 
constantly  increasing.  The  preponderance  of  political  power,  of 
agricultural  and  mining  resources,  if  not  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing wealth,  now  lies  west  of  the  Alleghanies ; and  the  real 
“ Star  of  Empire,”  the  dot  which,  on  American  statistical  maps, 
represents  the  so-called  centre  of  population,  is  in  each  tenth  year 
placed  a little  further  from  the  inner  slope  of  those  mountain 
ranges  which,  a hundred  years  ago,  were  to  all  intent  and  purpose 
the  extreme  western  frontier  of  American  civilization.  In  1 850 
that  point  fell,  somewhat  singularly,  in  Western  Virginia,  one  of 
the  most  thinly-peopled  districts  east  of  the  Missouri.  In  1880  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  the  position  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  well-peopled  State  of  Ohio.  In  thirty  years  it  had 
moved  some  four  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  westward,  still  along 
the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  slowness,  rather  than 
the  rapidity,  of  its  movement  will  surprise  those  most  who  have 
most  closely  followed  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  great  prairie  States, 
and  the  almost  more  rapid  peopling  of  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  greater  part  of  the  North-East,  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Atlantic,  has  a population  of  between  45  and  90, 
the  greater  part  of  the  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  one  of  20  to  45 
souls  to  the  square  mile.  In  no  considerable  region,  those  surround- 
ing the  great  cities  excepted,  does  the  population  exceed  the  high- 
est of  these  figures.  But  more  than  half  the  domain  of  the  United 
States — Alaska  of  course  left  out  of  account — is  still  unpeopled. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  strips  in  California,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
and  Utah,  where  the  population  scarcely  ever  reaches  20,  and  is 
generally  under  six;  the  whole  region  west  of  the  100th  parallel 
had,  in  1880,  fewer  than  two  souls  to  the  square  mile.  Great  part 
■of  this  region  is,  of  course,  all  but  uninhabitable.  The  great 
Alkali  Desert  will  not,  till  the  conditions  of  human  life  and 
industry  have  undergone  some  gigantic  revolution,  be  peopled  in 
any  sense.  The  vast  plateau  drained  by  the  Colorado  and  its 
tributaries  is  doomed  to  barrenness  by  the  enormous  depth  of 
its  waterways.  But  it  would  take  four  times  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  Union,  as  evenly  spread  as  railroads  and  steamers  can 
distribute  them,  to  bring  up  the  entire  country  to  the  standard  of 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  much  more  to  that  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Encyclopcedia  Americana  (2),  of  which  the  first  volume  from 
A to  CEN  lies  before  us,  is  of  course  by  its  very  size  and  cha- 
racter placed  beyond  criticism.  Its  object,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  carried  out  with  tolerable  consistency,  notwithstanding 
a few  startling  exceptions.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  supersede,  but  to 
supplement,  the  older  and  more  extensive  encyclopaedias  for  which 
America  is  indebted  to  the  mother-country — a debt  which  neither 
her  booksellers  nor  her  readers  have  shown  any  disposition  to  pay. 
The  present  work  is  intended  to  deal  with  subjects  especially 
American,  and  to  supply  that  elaborate  information  upon  the 
American  aspects  of  things  in  general  which  a British  or  even  a 
European  encyclopaedia  could  not  afford.  Architecture,  for 
example,  begins  and  ends  with  American  schools  and  American 
examples ; but  what  has  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  to  do  with  American 
politics,  history,  industry,  or  any  other  subject  or  interest  dis- 
tinctively Transatlantic  ? Agriculture,  as  might  be  expected,  though 
the  article  treats  only  of  American  crops  and  methods,  occupies 
some  80  double  column  pages,  equivalent  to  about  160  of  an 
ordinary  octavo  volume.  The  Agnostics  are  disposed  of  in  a 
single  column,  and  the  Agouti  in  about  a quarter  of  that 
space.  We  may  mention  as  of  similar  kind,  though  of  com- 
paratively infinitesimal  interest  or  importance,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Biography  (3).  The  latter  gives 
about  equal  space  to  Abd-el-Kader,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  late 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Count  Andrassy — namely,  about  half  a column 
apiece — thrice  as  much  to  Andre,  half  a column  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
Cooper  the  novelist,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  and  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria ; half  that  space  to  St.  Francis  of  As.dsi ; a 
page  and  a half  to  Franklin,  and  a page  to  Frederick  the  Great ; 
nearly  as  much  to  Jefferson,  and  a column  each  to  Mahomet, 
Moltke,  Knox,  and  Chief  Justice  Jay;  while  James  I.  and  II.  of 
England  each  receive  a full  page  ; Andrew  Jackson  three  columns 
and  “ Stonewall  ” Jackson  one  ; the  two  Herschels  hardly  a column 
between  them,  Lafayette  considerably  more ; Captain  Lawrence 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  General  Reynolds, 
killed  at  Gettysburg,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  about  a quarter  of 
a column  each.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  a column  and  a half  sufiSces  to  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  General  Grant,  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  does  not 
receive  much  more  space  than  is  allotted  to  Hannibal. 

Both  of  the  biographies  on  our  list  are  of  more  than  average 
interest,  and  both  have  the  merit  of  proportion.  Mr.  Whittier  (4) 
is  less  known,  perhaps,  than  he  deserves  to  be  to  the  cultivated 
readers  of  English  poetry,  but  from  the  number  of  cheap  editions, 

(2)  The  Encyclopaedia  Americana  : a Supplemental  Dictionary  of  AHs, 
Sciences,  and  General  Literature.  Vol.  I.  A — CEN.  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  London  : J.  BI.  Stoddart.  1883. 

(3)  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Biography.  By  Edward  H.  Thomas- 
Philadelphia : Porter  & Coates. 

(4)  John  Creenleaf  Whittier : a Biography.  By  Francis  H.  Underwood, 
Author  of  “ Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  a Biograjihical  Sketch”  &c. 
London : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1884. 


we  suppose  that  among  less  critical  readers  even  in  this  country 
he  finds  more  favour  than  Bryant  or  Poe,  less  only  than  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell.  There  is  little  in  the  simple  record  of  his 
personal  life  to  interest  even  the  admirers  of  his  poetry.  That  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  Abolitionist  no  one  who  had  given  even  a 
chance  half-hour  to  the  perusal  of  his  poems  needed  to  be  told. 
In  truth,  Mr.  Whittier’s  character,  the  traditions,  local  and 
domestic,  that  moulded  his  sympathies  and  formed  his  con- 
victions before  he  could  reasonably  have  opinions  properly  so 
called,  are  so  clearly  visible  in  his  poetry,  his  personality  so  shines 
through  his  plain  simple  thought  and  often  almost  homely  diction, 
that  no  one  could  mistake  the  Quaker  militant,  the  descendant  of 
a persecuted  people,  with  a certain  pride  in  and  sympathy  with 
their  persecutors ; the  enthusiast  against  slavery,  open  to  find  no 
good  in  the  institution,  but  many  apologies  for  and  some  virtues 
in  its  upholders ; the  partisan  who  could  never  see  more  than  one 
side  of  any  subject,  and  who  therefore  was  utterly  incapable  of 
judging  the  characters  of  responsible  statesmen,  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  great  political  compromises  in  a dangerous  crisis  of 
the  national  life.  Only  a fanatic  could  have  written  “ Ichabod  ” ; 
only  a man  of  naturally  gentle  and  genial  temper,  a fanatic  malgre 
lai,  could  have  given  utterance  to  fiery  Abolitionism  in  the  tone 
of  regretful  pathos  which  pervades  “ Massachusetts  to  Virginia  ” 
and  “ John  Brown  of  Ossawattomie.” 

Lieutenant  Very’s  monograph  on  the  Development  of  Naval 
Armour  (5),  though  exceedingly  technical,  and  often  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  unprofessional  readers,  contains  much  informa- 
tion of  genei'al  interest ; it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  little  less  than  a 
history  of  the  recent  revolution  in  the  methods  and  weapons  of 
naval  war,  from  the  first  employment  of  ironclad  batteries  in  the 
Crimean  War,  down  to  the  building  of  the  Inflexible  and  the  Duilio. 
Neither  professional  feeling  nor  national  vanity  has  led  the  writer 
astray.  He  speaks  sharply,  and  with  a severity  fully  justified  if 
his  facts  are  correct,  of  the  blundering,  concealment  of  facts,  ex- 
aggeration, and  misrepresentation  which  characterized  the  Naval 
Department  at  Washington  during  the  Civil  War,  as  regards  the 
construction  of  Monitors ; the  manner  in  which  their  exploits  were 
magnified,  and  the  injuries  they  sustained  minimized,  professedly 
to  avoid  encouraging  the  enemy  ; and,  finally,  of  the  present  weak- 
ness of  the  United  States’  navy,  a weakness  amounting  to  impo- 
tence, of  which,  of  course,  all  other  maritime  Powers  are  well 
aware.  Even  a reader  to  whom  the  technical  terminology  of 
the  work  is  unintelligible  may  gather  from  it  a clear  idea  of  the 
successive  victories  of  armour  over  artillery  and  of  artillery  over 
armour,  as  exemplified  at  least  by  experiments  upon  fixed  targets. 
Of  actual  contests  between  armoured  vessels  we  have  had  but  one 
example ; and  the  fate  of  the  Jluascar  is  sufficiently  explained 
and  its  lessons  apparently  fairly  drawn  by  Lieuteutant  Very. 

It  is  easv  to  understand  why  an  American  writer  should  think 
it  worth  while  to  produce  a plain,  terse,  spirited  Life^  of 
Cobbett  (6),  a man  and  a politician  of  a type  more  characteristic 
nowadays  of  New  than  of  Old  England.  It  is  intelligible,  perhaps, 
that  an  American  firm  should  t'nink  it  worth  while  to  republish 
Cobbett’s  Grammar,  which,  with  all  its  faults  and  eccentricities,  is, 
at  any  rate,  much  better  than  four  or  five  American  grammars 
that  have  come  to  our  hands.  But  why  a biography  of  Cobbett 
and  a reprint  of  his  Grammar  should  be  bound  in  the  same 
volume  is  not,  we  confess,  so  obvious.  In  connexion  therewith 
we  may  mention  a sixth  edition  of  TFbrds  and  their  Uses  {7)>  ^ 
book  which  affords,  both  intentionally  and  unintentionally,  some 
very  striking  specimens  of  American  misuse  of  words ; the  author  s 
own  offences  against  common-sense,  etymology,  tradition,  and 
history  being  occasionally  as  grave  as  any  of  those  he  very  pro- 
perly rebukes.  The  best  parts  of  his  work,  perhaps,  are  those 
which  expose  two  of  the  most  hideous  absurdities  of  American 
language;  the  slang  of  trade  advertisements  which  has  already 
crept  into  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Transatlantic  press  and  into 
the  language  even  of  English  penny-a-line  reports,  and  that 
affected  delicacy  which  often  becomes  the  most  offensive  and 
prurient  form  of  indecency.  We  may  mention  also  Mr.  Knapp  s 
French  and  Spanish  Readings  (8,  9),  easy  passages  from  modern 
authors  in  either  language,  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  French  and  Spanish  of  his  own  day.  The  object  is  undeniably 
a good  one ; the  character  of  French  literatui’e  renders  a selection 
of  this  kind  almost  indispensable  at  least  for  young  beginners,  and 
the  selections  seem  to  have  been  made,  on  the  whole,  with  taste 
and  judgment. 

The  Smithsonian  Report  of  1881  (10)  comes  to  hand  so  late 
that  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  call  atteution  to  its  varied  and. 
often  very  valuable  contents,  its  records  of  scientific  progress, 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  E^aval  Institute.  \ol.  IN.  The 
Dev-elopment  of  Armour  for  Naval  Use.  By  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Very,  U.S.N. 
Publishid  Quarterly  by  the  luititute,  Annapolis,  M.D.  London:  frubner 
& Co.  1883. 

(6)  How  to  Get  on  in  the  World,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Life  and 
Language  of  William  Cobbett;  to  which  is  added  Cobbett's  English  Grammar, 
with  Rotes.  By  Robert  Waters.  New  York:  James  W.  Pratt.  London: 
Triibner  & Co.  1883. 

(7)  Words  and  their  Uses— Past  and  Present  : a Study  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Richard  Grant  White.  Sixth  Edition . London:  Sampson 
Low  & Co.  1883. 

(8)  Modern  Spanish  Headings.  By  W.  J.  Knapp.  Boston:  Ginn, 
Heath,  & Co.  1883. 

(g)  Modern  French  Readings.  By  W.  J.  Knapp.  Boston  : Ginn, 
Heath,  & Co.  1883. 

(loj  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  the  year  1881.  Washington;  Government  Printing  Office. 
London  : TrUbuor  & Co.  1883. 
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astronomical,  meteorological,  physical,  zoological,  anthropological, 
and  miscellaneous. 

As  Boston  is,  by  its  own  account,  faintly  challenged  on  behalf 
of  such  rivals  as  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore,  the  finest  city  of  the 
Western  World,  Mr.  King’s  illustrated  Handbook  of  Boston  {li) 
must  deserve  somewhat  more  attention  than  most  books  of  the 
kind.  Its  architectural  illustrations  are  carefully  done,  but  hardly 
rise  above  the  handbook  standard. 

Such  works  as  Mi’.  Sternberg’s  Photo-Micrographs  (12); 
Mr.  Hough’s  Report  on  Forestry  (13) ; Mr.  Manson’s  Work  for 
Women  (14),  a brief,  practical  account  of  a few  handicrafts  and 
professions  specially  available  to  the  sex ; a new  Commercial  Map 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  {^if)  •,  a Primer  of  American 
Literature  (16),  might  have  been,  but  is  not,  much  more 

than  a list  of  distinguished  authors  and  their  works,  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  last  century,  are  scarcely  worth  more  than 
a mention. 

(11)  King’s  Handbook  of  Boston.  Cambridge,  Mass. : Moses  King. 
London  : Trubner  & Co. 

(12)  Photo-Micrographs,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By  George  M. 
Sternberg,  M.D.,  f .E.M.S.  Boston : Osgood  & Co.  London  : Triibner  & 
Co.  1883. 

(13)  Report  on  Forestry  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  Prepared  by  Franklin  B.  Hough.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  London  : Triibner  & Co.  1882. 

(14)  Work  for  Women.  By  George  J.  Manson.  New  York : G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1883. 

(15)  Rand  MacNally  §•  Co.’s  New  Commercial  Map  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

(16)  A Primer  of  American  Literature.  By  C.  F.  Eichardson. 
Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.  1884. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ the  vale  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORR 
w Ai.*ljibK  Y,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with.  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Prastoriumt”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


"j^NIVERSITY  COLIjEGE,  LIVERPOOL. — Applications  are 

invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATHEMATICS.  Stiiiendof  tlic  Professor  will  be  X375 
per  annum,  together  with  Two-thirds  of  the  Fees  of  Studentc,  the  total  stipend  being 
guaranteed  not  to  fall  short  of  £400.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to  commence  his  duties  on 
Januai^ /,  188!.— Applications, -svith  Testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar,  on  or 
before  December  1. 


PURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  and  ENGINEERING  iu  Iheir 

^ special  application  to  the  Designing  and  Laying-out  of  Estates.  Gardens,  &c.  Sons  of 
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Indian  Engineering  College, Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. 
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from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  ottered  for  Competition  on  January  17— Apply  to  the 
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the  University,  Civil  Service,  or  Army,  will  be  ottered  for  competition  on  January  18.— Par- 
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FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFERESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations,  A few  Vacancies. 

H~~  ALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTO^ 

near  London— HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MAL(X)LJI  heard,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  H.  Sx.  Clair 
FEILDEN,  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex.  HALF-TERM,  November  5 to  December  18. 

A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

• BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Ilursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Ueathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

T)ELICACY. — There  are  Vacancies  in  a Country  House  for 

' TWO  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  needingcspecial  care,  and  over  Fourteen.  Resources  for 
after-liJe  encouraged.  Music,  Drawing,  Natural  Science.  Riding,  Carpentry,  &c.,  in  addition 
to  thorough  grounding Address,  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

A S PRIVATE  SECRETARY.— A GENTLEMAN,  of  some 

experience  in  matters  both  Agricultural  and  Commercial,  in  England,  and  also  in  the 
Western  states  of  America,  desires  a position  as  above.  References  both  given  and  required.— 
Apply,  R.  Ii.  Webster,  Hill  Vicarage,  Sutton  Coldfield. 

Ben  :^ydding,  Yorkshire.— This  ’^eii-known 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district  5u 
YorksMre.  Unsurpassed  as  a health  resort.— For  Prospectus  address  ilANAGEa,  Ben  Ehyd- 
ding,  Leeds. 
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EGYPT. 

More  than  one  student  of  the  history  of  England,  both 
native  and  foreign,  has  avowed  himself  struck  with 
-the  frequency  of  the  occasions  on  which  luck.  Providence, 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  the  genius  of  the  nation,  or  any 
other  abstraction  which  may  be  preferred,  has  interfered  for 
the  purpose  of  checkmating  the  folly,  or  the  treachery,  or 
the  improvidence,  or  the  obstinacy  of  English  statesmen. 
There  is  good  hope  that  the  student  of  the  future  will  rank 
the  Soudan  disaster  among  these  fortunate  interpositions. 
It  is  true  that,  with  a Government  which  was  proof  against 
Majuba  and  Maiwand,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may 
happen  ; and  it  is  noticeable  that  Lord  Hartington,  the  only 
Minister  of  the  fir^  rank  who  has  yet  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject, is  apparently  impenitent.  That,  however,  matters 
little.  England  under  a Radical  Ministry  is  very  much  like 
the  criminal  of  the  adage  condemned  to  death  avec  des  sursis 
indejinis,  and  a respite  of  unusual  indefiniteness  has  been 
provided  by  the  unconscious  self-devotion  of  Hicks  Pasha 
nnd  his  colleagues.  Whether  the  disaster  at  Obeid  has 
been  exaggerated  or  whether  it  has  not,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Soudan  is  in  a flame ; and  whether  the  enormous  and 
probably  unwise  extension  of  Egyptian  ten-itory  which  the 
late  Khedive  effected  be  maintained  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  for  many  a day  to  come  the  affairs  of  an  unwarlike 
and  a disorganized  country  cannot  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  followers.  On  the  pi  inciple, 
which  should  be  scrupulously  observed,  of  always  giving 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  it  may  be  granted  to  be  dubious 
whether  at  the  last  moment  even  such  a devotee  of 
scuttling  in  theoi-y  as  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  or  such  an 
amateur  of  it  in  practice  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  could  really 
Lave  found  it  in  his  heart  to  abandon  Egypt  to  mutinous 
colonels,  Greek  usurers,  and  those  civilizers  from  the  West 
who  are  at  present  coolly  proclaiming  no  quarter  in 
Tonquin,  and  bombarding  open  towns  in  Madagascar.  But 
practical  certainty  is  a more  comfortable  thing  than  the 
most  charitable  hope,  and  for  some  time  at  any  rate  Egypt 
is  safe. 

The  fortunes  of  the  immediate  conflict  depend  partly  on 
■circumstances  which  are  not  yet  fully  known.  The  devolu- 
tion of  the  duty  of  defending  Eg}'ptian  KubLa  upon  the 
gendarmerie  to  the  exclusion  of  Sir  Evelyn  W'ood’s  troops 
is  one  of  the  bitter  satires  on  the  conduct  of  Downing 
Street,  of  which  the  whole  matter  is  full.  Except  for  the 
sitiall  number  of  the  troops  at  his  disposjil,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  such  force  as  he  has  will  be  starved,  if 
possible  by  interference  from  head-quarters,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  any  better  choice  than  Baker  Pasha 
could  have  been  made.  His  achievements  in  the  last  and 
most  hopeless  days  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  put  him, 
in  degree  and  measure,  on  a par  with  almost  any  general 
now  Hving,  and  his  general  strategic  faculty  is  made  more 
valuable  on  this  occasion  by  his  special  and  well-proved 
power  of  making  good  soldiers  out  of  irregular  and  ill- 
disciplined  troops.  Such  particulars  as  are  reported  of  his 
intentions  are  promising.  It  seems  that  he  means  to  insist 
on  a good  proportion  of  cavalry,  the  arm  in  which  Hicks 
Pasha  was  weakest ; and  to  take  with  him  a proper  staff 
of  English  non-commissioned  officers,  which  backbone  of  a 
native  force  Hicks  Pasha  lacked  entirely.  The  task  which 
General  Baker  will  have  before  him  is,  moreover,  a very 
definite  one,  strictly  conditioned  by  certain  plain  military 
facts,  which  so  experienced  a soldier  is  not  at  all  likely  to 


overlook.  He  will  have  a well-defined  and,  thanks  to 
English  gunboats,  a perfectly  safe  base  at  Souakim ; and  he 
need  not  for  the  present  look  at  all  beyond  Khartoum,  a 
fortified  place  which  Colonel  de  Coetlogon  has  already 
been  instructed  to  hold  at  any  price,  and  which,  if  it  is 
not  held,  must  at  any  price  be  retaken.  Between  the  two, 
on  a very  circuitous  and  difficult  route  it  is  true,  Cassala 
and  Berber  supply  fortified  places  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
Whether  it  be  possible,  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  argues,  to 
enlist  Abyssinia,  the  somewhat  ill-treated  enemy  of  Egypt 
in  the  past,  as  her  ally  in  the  future  may  be  a question. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  relief,  or,  if  necessary,  the 
recapture,  of  Khartoum  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  a 
skilful  general  like  Baker  Pasha,  if  only  he  be  properly 
supplied  with  troops.  Two  thousand  policemen  will  hardly 
do  it.  But  two  thousand  policemen  of  the  kind  that  Baker 
Pasha  is  likely  to  have  turned  out  may  form  a very  valuable 
nucleus.  Desertion  to  some  extent  is  but  too  probable, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Porte  may  try  to 
.stir  up  disaffection  among  the  Turkish  officers  or  soldiers. 
But  there  are  ways  and  means  of  managing  that  kind  of 
thing.  Meanwhile  it  seems  as  impossible  that  the  operations 
necessitated  by  the  reported  events  can  stop  short  of  the  relief 
or  recovery  and  the  secui'e  gandsoning  of  Khartoum,  as  that 
they  should  at  present  be  directed  to  the  re-extension  of 
Egyptian  influence  up  to  Gondokoro  and  the  frontier  of 
Wadai.  As  things  now  stand  the  command  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  country  which  possesses,  or  ra.ther  which  consists  of 
the  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  combined  river.  Beyond 
Khartoum  the  desirableness  of  the  extension  of  Egyptian 
■influence  may  be  an  arguable  point  between  reasonable 
persons  possessed  of  information  on  the  subject.  From 
Khartoum  downwards  the  necessity  of  Egyptian  sovereignty 
to  the  welfare  of  Egypt  can  only  be  argued  about  by 
persons  one  or  both  of  whom  lack  either  intelligence  or 
information. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  only  Frenchmen  of  ultra-French 
levity  and  ignorance  in  matters  political  have  received  the 
news  of  the  affairs  of  Kordofan  with  exultation.  The 
veriest  novice  in  politics  and  geography  must  know  in 
the  first  place  that  the  disaster  makes  it  necessary 
for  England  to  tighten  her  grip  on  Egypt ; in  the  second, 
that  very  awkward  results  for  the  French  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis  may  conceivably  follow  from  the  Mahdi’s  s^cess. 
But  there  is  one  Frenchman  who  has  especially  little  reason 
to  like  the  news,  and  that  Frenchman  is  M.  de  Lesseps. 
The  veteran  diplomatist  has  returned  a round  denial  to  the 
allegation  that  his  mission  has  “failed.”  The  published 
letter  of  Mr.  Magniac  (since  which,  indeed,  some  more 
interviews  have  taken  place  with  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps) 
forbids  any  reasonable  person  to  think  that  at  that  time  it 
had  in  any  sense  succeeded.  Towards  the  close  of  his  stay 
M.  DE  Lesseps,  while  maintaining  his  generally  amiable 
and  complimentary  language,  disclosed,  partly  by  utterance 
and  partly  by  silence,  opinions  which  make  the  flowery 
sayings  which  wei'e  commented  on  last  week  absolutely 
void  and  of  none  effect.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  contented 
with  hanging  up  his  monopoly;  he  takes  it  down  and 
flourishes  it  in  the  face  of  the  English  people,  who, 
despite  the  expressed  desire  of  the  most  powerful  Minister 
within  living  memory,  have  expressly  declined  to  recognize 
it.  M.  DE  Lesseps  has  distinctly  stated  his  opinion  that 
the  proprietorship  of  all  but  half  the  Canal  shares  has 
nothing  to  do  ■«fith  the  question.  Englishmen  think  that 
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it  has  everything  to  do  with  it  when  they  are  at  the  same 
time  (a  reminder  which  M.  de  Lessees  equally  pooh-poohs) 
more  important  customers  of  the  concern  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Lastly,  no  word  betrays  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness on  M.  DE  Lesseps’s  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
presence  of  England  in  Egypt  at  this  moment.  Seul  il 
fera  le  honheur  de  ses  peuples,  it  would  appear ; that  is  to 
say,  if  the  nations  will  have  the  good  sense  to  allow  him. 
The  sentiment  has  not  a fortunate  or  well-omened  history, 
and  the  English  presence  in  Egypt  which  M.  de  Lessees 
affects  to  ignore  has  just  been  indefinitely  prolonged  by  the 
events  in  the  Soudan.  Fortune,  it  may  be  admitted,  has 
not  been  kind  to  M.  de  Lessees,  for  two  blunders  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s,  both  tending,  as  it  appeared,  to  his  gain,  have 
been  overruled  to  his  loss.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  will  accept  the  facts  and  let  his  cleverness  get  the  better 
of  his  obstinacy,  or  refuse  to  accept  them,  and  let  his 
obstinacy  get  the  better  of  his  cleverness,  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  still  find  (as  French  rumour,  let 
it  be  hoped  falsely,  asserts  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ready 
to  find)  some  way  of  helping  him.  If  he  adopt  this 
latter  course,  he  will  do  so  at  least  not  without  waiming, 
both  generally  and  on  the  special  point  that  the  last 
word  is  not  said,  even  when  he  has  satisfied  shipowners. 
He  was  treated  in  England  with  the  greatest  politeness, 
but  without  the  least  attempt  to  conceal  the  truth  as  to 
English  feeling  on  the  Canal  question  itself,  and  he  was 
accidentally  present  when  a chance  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  the  real  feeling  of  England  is  about 
Egypt  generally.  This  latter  demonstration  has  not,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  been  lost  on  others  besides  M.  de  Lessees.  It  is 
natural  that  Government  speakers  and  Government  writers 
should  affect  to  treat  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
country  when  the  news  of  Hicks  Pasha’s  defeat  arrived  as 
a mere  utterance  ad  hoc  applying  to  nothing  but  the  actual 
emergency.  Every  politician  with  eyes  in  his  head  must 
have  seen  perfectly  well  that  it  meant  much  more. 


COMING  ELECTIONS. 

"IVTONE  of  the  approaching  contests  excite  any  special 
J- 1 interest  •,  but  it  is  always  worth  while  to  watch  the 
general  or  local  currents  of  opinion  which  are  sometimes 
indicated  by  by-elections.  The  professions  of  candidates, 
though  they  may  not  be  altogether  insincere,  accommodate 
themselves,  more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  supposed 
prejudices  or  wishes  of  the  constituencies ; but  con- 
ventional appeals  to  party  feeling  are  not  instructive. 
The  great  majority  of  electors  will,  if  they  vote  at 
all,  vote  with  their  party ; but  it  is  difficult  to  be^ 
lieve  that  their  conduct  will  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  twentieth  repetition  of  the  commonplaces  which  have 
lately  been  propounded  by  itinerant  orators.  The  question 
whether  the  present  Ministers  or  their  predecessors  have 
produced  the  larger  estimates  of  expenditure  will  probably 
not  decide  a single  election.  Conclusions  formed  on  such 
points  are  generally  the  results  rather  than  the  grounds  of 
party  preference.  It  is  equally  unprofitable  to  discuss 
the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  not  because  the 
issues  which  it  raises  are  unimportant,  but  because  a 
controversy  which  has  lasted  for  sevei'al  years  leaves  few 
minds  open  to  conviction.  Conscientious  politicians  of 
both  parties  will  agree  in  resistance  to  the  further  demands 
of  Irish  agitators.  Candidates  may  take  warning  by  the 
recriminations  which  have  followed  the  competition  between 
the  contending  parties  at  York  for  the  Irish  vote.  The 
local  Irish  managers,  as  usual,  gave  their  support  to  the 
Radical  candidate,  a fact  which  Mr.  Lockwood  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
proving ; but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  did  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  party  which  they  considered  more 
pliable.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Conservative  aspirants  to 
the  favour  of  Irish  agitators  will  take  warning  from  the 
inutility  of  half-hearted  overtures.  The  enemies  of  England 
well  know  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  party 
which,  with  all  its  errors,  is  essentially  patriotic. 

Radical  apologists  have  made  the  ingenious  discovery 
that  the  defeat  of  the  party  at  York  was  carried  by  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  They  have 
appai'ently  not  remarked  that  if  their  theory  is  well 
founded,  lingering  attachment  to  bribery  and  corruption 
must  have  operated  exclusively  on  their  own  partisans.  The 
majority  was  not  deterred  by  the  prohibition  of  hired  con- 
veyances or  by  the  restriction  of  expenditure  from  adhering 


to  its  own  principles.  The  numerous  abstainers  from  the 
poll  must  have  belonged  to  the  party  which  professes 
peculiar  abhorrence  of  indirect  practices.  If  nevertheless 
the  Act  is  so  much  disliked  at  York  as  to  reflect  un- 
popularity on  its  authors,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
effect  should  not  be  produced  in  other  boroughs.  Liberal 
journalists  must  comfort  themselves  as  they  may  by  their 
whimsical  doctrine  that  the  almost  uniformly  Conservative 
opinions  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  Parliamentary 
boroughs  constitute  in  themselves  a kind  of  corruption.  It 
is  in  the  hope  of  future  favours  that  the  otherwise  Liberal 
electors  of  York  withheld  their  support  from  Mr.  Lockwood, 
though  they  appear  not  to  have  voted  for  Sir  Frederick 
Milner.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  believe  that  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  property,  of  station,  and  of  character 
had  to  this  extent  survived  the  establishment  of  the  Ballot. 
The  admission  that  enthusiasm  for  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  poorer  classes 
is  not  without  its  value'.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  social  conditions  or  political  predilections  of  Ipswich 
differ  materially  from  those  of  York.  It  is  true  that  the 
surviving  member  for  Ipswich  is,  whatever  may  be  his  per- 
sonal respectability,  one  of  the  most  outrageous  politicians 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  associated  at  the  general  election 
with  a Conservative  colleague,  while  the  Liberals  won  the 
seat  at  York  by  a large  majority.  Mr.  West  and  Sir  W. 
Charley  profess  opposite  opinions,  and  if  they  were  both 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  they  would  seldom  or 
never  vote  on  the  same  side ; and  yet  they  probably  agree 
with  one  another  much  more  nearly  than  Mr.  West  agrees 
with  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  A Whig  of  family  and  good 
social  position  is  extremely  unlikely  to  hold  revolutionary 
doctrines.  In  the  present  canvass  the  Liberal  candidate 
will  have  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  the  party  which 
returns  the  Birmingham  agitator. 

The  contest  in  West  Somersetshire  raises  some  questions 
which  are  less  immediately  relevant  to  borough  elections. 
Lord  Kilcoursie  has  of  course  a perfect  right  to  abandon 
the  political  opinions  of  his  family ; but  if  he  were  gifted 
with  foresight  he  would  not  be  in  a hurry  to  take  a step 
which  he  will  almost  certainly  have  to  retrace.  A candidate 
who  is  only  selected  on  account  of  his  rank  and  title  might, 
if  there  were  not  many  similar  cases  of  blindness,  be  expected 
to  consider  seriously  the  threats  which  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  John  Morley,  and  less  conspicuous  democrats  have 
repeatedly  addressed  to  those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin. 
It  is  true  that  Liberal  heirs  of  peerages  may  shelter 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  several  members  of 
the  present  Cabinet ; but  it  is  nevertheless  surprising 
that  aristocratic  new-comers  should  be  found  to  aid  in 
sawing  off  the  branch  on  which  they  sit.  Lord  Kilcoursie 
has  perhaps  already  found  that  a less  highly  privileged  class 
is  beginning  to  doubt  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
political  suicide.  From  one  of  his  speeches  which  has  been 
shortly  reported  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  West  Somer- 
setshire farmers  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  proj'ect 
of  transferring  the  political  control  of  the  counties  from 
themselves  to  the  occupying  householders.  For  more  than 
a dozen  years,  dating  from  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot, 
the  tenant-farmers  have  succeeded  to  the  influence  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  exercised  by  landlords.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  class  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  they  have  adhered  to  the  political  principles  which 
they  formerly  supported ; but  in  some  instances  agricul- 
tural constituencies  have  been  won  over  by  the  bribes 
and  promises  of'  a Liberal  Government ; and  in  several 
Welsh  counties  the  dissenting  preachers  have  superseded 
the  landowners.  On  the  whole  the  farmers  have  valued 
their  independence.  A few  years  ago  the  tenantry  in  one 
of  the  Eastern  counties,  disregarding  the  choice  of  the  local 
aristocracy  and  of  the  managers  of  the  party  in  London, 
selected  and  returned  a Conservative  member  who  had 
assisted  them  in  a local  struggle  with  a Labourers’  Union. 
It  is  possible  that  the  electors  of  West  Somersetshire  may 
care  less  for  their  own  interest  and  for  the  continuance  of 
their  political  power,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  of  them 
regard  the  proposed  change  in  the  county  franchise  with 
uneasiness. 

Lord  Kilcoursie’s  attempts  to  reassure  his  expected 
constituents  are  more  remarkable  for  ingenuous  simplicity 
than  for  persuasive  force.  He  seems  to  have  assured  a 
meeting  of  farmers  that  they  would  be  able  to  control  the 
votes  of  the  enfranchised  labourers,  or  that,  if  in  any  case 
the  employer  failed,  the  fault  would  be  his  own.  It  is 
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scarcely  on  this  ground  that  populai'  orators  mcommend  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  According  to  Lord  Kilcoursie, 
any  farmer  wlio  doubted  his  power  of  controlling  the  votes 
of  his  workmen  affixed  to  himself  a ly,bel  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  a bad  master.  It  is  therefore  only  in  resentment 
of  bad  treatment  tliat  any  workman  would  give  an  inde- 
pendent vote.  The  obvious  comment  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  promote  an  illusory  extension  of  the  suffrage  was 
perhaps  not  likely  to  occur  to  Lord  Kilcoursie’s  audience. 
They,  may  perhaps  have  resented  too  open  an  appeal  to 
their  credulity,  as  they  well  know  that  under  the  system  of 
the  Ballot  they  will  contend  for  influence  at  a disadvantage 
with  demagogues  and  with  rural  Caucuses.  The  equally 
numerous  portion  of  the  new  constituency  which  will 
consist  of  householdex’s  in  the  smaller  towns  will  have  little 
community  of  interests  or  sympathy  with  the  farmers  ; but 
their  more  formidable  competitors  in  the  electoral  districts 
will  be  their  own  labourers.  The  rhetorical  commonplace 
that  the  wishes  of  the  working  class  in  counties  ought  to 
receive  Parhamentary  expression  will  be  translated  into 
measures  for  regulating  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  hours 
of  work.  It  is  true  that  demagogues  will  ofler,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  co-operation  of  their  followers  in  attacks  on 
the  r^hts  of  landlords ; but  outside  the  ranks  of  the  capi- 
talist^ of  the  Parmers’  Alliance,  the  present  great  body  of 
tenant-farmers  well  know  that  unions  of  labourers  invested 
with  political  power  will  be  far  more  capable  of  injuring  them 
than  the  owners  of  the  land,  whose  interests  are  sub- 
stantially identical  with  their  own. 

In  all  the  occasional  elections  there  will  be  room  for  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  the  great  contest  of  i88o.  That 
was  probably  the  last  occasion  of  a hearty  alliance  between 
the  .piberals  and  the  revolutionary  faction.  Many  poli- 
ticians who  had  no  desire  for  sweeping  legislative  changes 
were  content  to  rest  their  votes  on  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
foreign  policy.  The  Zulu  "War  and  the  Afghan  War  had 
been  unpopular,  and  when  the  dissolution  occurred  the 
credit  acquired  by  the  Government  at  Berlin  had  lost  its 
freshness.  Badical  managers  prudently  supported  Liberal 
candidates  in  places  where  they  were  likely  to  be  stronger 
than  their  democratic  confederates.  It  seems  improbable 
that  a temporary  alliance  should  have  left  any  remnant 
behind  it.  It  was  not  uninteresting  to  find  that  at  York 
the  number  of  Conservative  voters  had  remained  stationary 
since  the  general  election,  but  that  five  hundred  electors 
who  had  formerly  voted  on  the  Liberal  side  now  abstained 
from  coming  to  the  poll.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  if 
York  is  not  disfranchised  before  the  next  election,  many  of 
those  who  the  other  day  remained  neutral  will  be  found  in 
active  opposition  to  the  Government.  The  hopes  which  the 
Liberal  leaders  entertained  of  winning  over  the  counties 
have  perhaps  been  already  abandoned.  The  disinclination 
of  the  farmers  to  surrender  their  electoral  privileges  will, 
perhaps,  soon  be  imitated  by  the  voters  in  smaller  boroughs 
who  are  threatened  with  political  extinction. 


PARTISAN  PHILANTHROPY. 

WHEN  anxious  to  clarify  any  fluid  keep  throwing 
foreign  bodies  into  it.  This  is  the  maxim  repudiated 
and  practically  illustrated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’  in  his  con- 
tribution to  the  controversy  about  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor.  In  this  efiusion,  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  acknowledges  that  “ the  question  has  not 
•‘yet  become  the  subject  of  acute  political  controversy”; 
and  adds,  “ It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  spirit  aU  future 
discussions  will  be  conducted.”  He  then  goes  on  to  avoid 
•political  controversy  by  making  land  and  landowners  the 
cause  of  almost  all  the  trouble.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  atti- 
tude towards  land  and  the  owners  of  land  is  very  much  the 
attitude  of  the  French  working-man  towards  capital  and 
the  owners  of  capital.  Land  and  landlordism  are  the  root 
of  all  evil.  The  well-known  “ wicked  squires  ” and  the 
land  laws  prevent  any  “ satisfactory,  settlement  of  social 
“ questions  ” ; and,  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  relieved 
himself  by  throwing  this  stone  into  a puddle  already 
sufiiciently  muddy,  he  very  frankly  confesses  that  his 
remedy  not  dreamt  of  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  philosophy  ” 
is  “foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  present  article.” 
Then  why  introduce  it?  A member  of  the  Democratic 
Federation  would  say  that  ownership  of  capital  quite  as 
much  as  ownership  of  land  prevents  “ the  satisfactory  settle- 
“ ment  of  social  questions.”  But  while  the  proletary  is 
neither  a landowner  nor  a capitalist,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a 


capitalist,  not  a landowner.  So  siinjde,  after  all,  are  the 
motives  of  men,  however  complicated  their  actions  may 
appear. 

Mr.  Ciiamperlain’s  ideas  are  so  entangled  that  we  en- 
tii'ely  fail  to  disengage  tlieii-  vai’ious  thi'eads.  While  his 
tone  of  voice  in  speaking  of  landowners  is  almo.st  the  tone 
of  voice  of  Mr.  Davitt,  he  repudiates  the  theories  and 
methods  of  Mr.  George  as  “ wild  ” and  “ xinjust.”  His 
conchxsion,  after  all,  is  that  the  propx  ietors  of  land  on  which 
houses  are  bxxilt  should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  housing  the 
workmen  of  the  capitalist.  Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  A. 
has  capital  invested  in  land  covered  with  houses  which  B.’s 
workmexx  rent.  A.  makes  a certain  profit.  B.  has  capital 
which  his  workmen  turn  over  for  him,  gaining  him  a profit 
which  is  assixredly  on  the  average  a good  deal  larger  than  A.’s. 
Axxd  then  B.  tixrxxs  round  on  A.  and  cries,  “ House  my  workmen 
“ better,  or  I will  see  that  yoxx  are  taxed  to  do  so.”  Here, 
indeed,  is  a remedy  “ not  dreamt  of  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  philo- 
“ Sophy  ” ; just  as  the  other  favourite  x’emedy,  that  of  ex- 
terminating the  capitalist  and  dividing  his  substance  among 
his  workmen,  is  not  dreamt  of  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  philo- 
sophy. And  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  angry  with  the 
landlord’s  “ uneaxmed  increment,”  the  wox’kman  thinks  the 
capitalist’s  “ increment  ” not  only  unearned,  but  positively 
stolen  with  violence  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  the  toilers. 
One  of  these  theories  is  precisely  as  good  as  the  other  to 
act  on  in  practical  politics.  Even  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette, 
which  loves  not  landowners,  is  somewhat  alarmed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  “ Is  it  not  a little  impolitic  to  introduce 
“ causes  of  di-vision  by  insisting  that  the  cost  shall  fall 
“ exclusively  on  one  class  of  the  community?”  Is  it  not 
a little  impolitic  to  spread  the  net  in  the  sight  of  any  bird, 
not  to  mention  the  consideration  that  the  increased  tax  on 
the  owner  would  pretty  certainly  mean  increased  rent  to 
the  occupier.  This  conduct  does  certainly  seem  lacking  in 
consideration  and  discretion,  especially  as  all  capitalists  are 
not  so  convinced  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  of  the  sacro-sanctity 
of  capital  invested  in  commex’ce  as  compared  with  capital 
invested  in  land. 

Though  most  people  will  read  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
article  a desire  to  hit  at  one  class  much  keener  than  the 
desire  to  benefit  another  class,  many  of  his  notions  are 
almost  the  commonplaces  of  the  discussion.  The  poor 
are  iriitated  by  the  sight  of  wealth  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. They  may  be ; but  they  do  not  inquii-e  whether 
the  wealth  comes  from  land,  or  from  publishing  poetxy, 
or  from  the  manufacture  of  coffin  nails.  The  Yestries  are 
in  the  hands  of  cliques,  and  are  largely  composed  of  small 
house-property  owners.  This  is  true  enough,  and  we  have 
therefore  urged  that  men  of  education  and  leisure  should 
try  to  get  on  the  Yestries.  Perhaps,  too,  one  clique  in  a 
Yestry  may  be  of  use  in  keeping  jealous  eyes  on  the  jobs  of 
the  rival  clique.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  remedy  is  municipal 
government,  and  here  is  introduced  a question  too  wide  to 
be  discussed  from  a single  point  of  view.  In  the  mean- 
while, when  London  Yestries  do  summon  small  house- 
property  holders,  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
their  houses,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  owners  represent 
that,  as  fast  as  they  put  in  pipes,  cisterns,  cocks,  stair- 
railings,  and  the  rest,  the  tenants  break  them  up  and  sell 
them.  Could  a Municipality  deal  any  better  than  a Yestry 
with  this  particular  state  of  things  ? Here,  however,  is  an 
example  of  a still  worse  state  of  things,  as  far  as  the  house- 
owner goes,  vouched  for  by  a writer  in  the  Daily  News. 
There  are  twelve  families,  dra-wing  all  their  water  supply 
from  one  small  cistern.  “ The  Water  Company  won’t  give 
“ them  a constant  supply,  the  landlord  won’t  go  to  the  ex- 
“ pense  of  a second  cistern  (though  month  after  month  he 
“ has  been  entreated  to  do  so),  the  Yestry  won’t  make  him  ” 
— though  they  are  distinctly  told  that  the  people  are  dying 
of  fever.  Here  the  Yestry  is  in  fault;  and  we  have  the 
best  reasons  for  belie’/ing  that  the  tyranny  of  smaU  specu- 
lators in  house  property,  supported,  or  not  abated,  by 
Yestries,  is  often  very  great  and  grievous.  But  these 
persons  are  not  landownex’s,  and  perhaps  their  ofiences 
should  not  be  spoken  of  too  severely.  A practical  remedy, 
which  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  exists  in  the  Society 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Toynbee  for  protecting  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  poor.  Another  and  better  remedy  is  more 
stringent  and  authoritative  official  inspection. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  himself  to  be  well  aware  that 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  misery  are  many  and  complex. 
“ All  are  interdependent,”  and  any  one  may  be  the  determin- 
ing cause  of  the  other  three — namely,  wretched  dwellings, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime.  So  true  is  this  that,  as 
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recent  investigations  show,  the  worst  cases  of  wretchedness 
and  wickedness  are  cases  in  which  the  sufferers  and  sinners 
have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  and  well- 
educated.  The  next  worst  cases  are  those  in  which  people 
have  come  up  to  town  to  “ better  themselves  ” vaguelyj  just 
as  they  might  emigrate  vaguely,  without  capital  or  special 
qualifications  for  success.  The  remedies,  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says,  “ must  be  as  manifold  as  the  disease.  Mis- 
“ sionary  effort  and  religious  work,  temperance  advocacy  and 
“ legislation,  private  charity  and  philanthropic  zeal,  have  each 
“ their  appointed  sphere  of  usefulness.”  But  ordinary  type 
is  good  enough  for  the  statement  of  all  of  these  necessary 
remedies,  or  rather  palliatives.  Mr.  Chamberlain  reserves 
his  italics  for  the  following  proposition  : — “ The  expense  of 
“ making  towns  habitable  for  the  toilers  who  dwell  in  them 
‘‘  must  be  thrown  on  the  land  which  their  toil  makes  valuable, 
“ and  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owners.”  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  language  says  that  the  expense  must  be 
thrown  on  the  land  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
owners,  hut  doubtless  that  is  not  what  he  means.  He 
means  that  the  toilers  make  the  land  valuable  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  owners.  “ We  don’t  expect 
“ grammar  at  the  Vic.,”  cried  the  proletarian  at  that  place 
of  dramatic  entertainment,  “ but  you  might  jine  your  fiats.” 
We  don’t  expect  grammar  from  capitalist  politicians  who 
deign  to  write  in  reviews,  but  we  do  expect  them  to 
see  how  easily  their  proposition  can  he  converted  into 
the  wider  hut  equally  just  proposition  of  “ poor  men’s 
politics.”  Suppose  that  each  toiler  actually  possessed 
the  land  on  which  his  house  were  built.  He  might  be 
averse  to  incurring  the  expense  of  maintaining  drains. 
He  might  prefer  to  barter  his  spigots  for  gin.  And  he 
might  (and  probably  would)  cry  aloud,  “ The  expense  of 
“ making  towns  habitable  for  the  toilers  who  dwell  in  them 
“ must  be  thrown  on  the  capitalists  whose  hoard  they  swell, 
“ without  any  effort  beyond  looking  prosperous  and  wearing 
“ gardenias  on  the  part  of  its  owners.” 

■ Italics  for  italics,  and  argument  for  argument,  we  rather 
think  we  prefer  the  contention  of  the  toilers.  And  that 
they  themselves  are  very  much  of  their  own  opinion,  their 
acts  declare.  They  do  not  write  much  in  reviews,  hut  they 
go  out,  in  France,  to  murder  a bourgeois  at  a venture,  while 
no  bourgeois  yet  has  taken  a general  shot  (with  a revolver 
or  a hand-grenade)  into  the  ranks  of  capitalists.  To  our 
minds  the  expense  of  any  large  social  reform  which  benefits 
the  community  must  be  borne  by  the  community.  At  all 
events,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  admits,  it  is  a little  impolitic 
to  go  firing  italics  and  threats  of  special  taxation  at  a single 
class.  And  the  impolicy  becomes  more  manifest  when  we 
see  how  easily  another  (and  highly  respectable,  though  not 
landed  class)  may  be  threatened  by  precisely  the  same  logic. 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  series  of  pro- 
posals about  compensation  to  owners  of  houses  scandalously 
nnfit  for  human  habitation.  There  is  a very  general  agree- 
ment that  the  speculators  in  disease  may  be  glad  to  take 
what  they  are  given  and  be  thankful.  But  how  about  the 
improvement  scheme  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham, 
the  most  important  and  instructive  ” of  all  ? Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  “ the  population  of  the  unhealthy  dis- 
“ trict  was  about  9,000,  and  the  total  number  of  artisans’ 
“ dwellings  purchased  was  1,335.  Of  this  number  298  have 
“ been  already  demolished,”  63  others  have  been  “ cleared 
away,”  and  63  are  “ closed  or  marked  out  for  speedy  de- 
“ struction.”  And  where  are  the  late  tenants?  According 
to  the  speech  of  a Birmingham  soi-disant  Badical  “ Town 
“ Councillor  ” (quoted  from  by  the  St.  James’s  Gazette), 
no  provisions  have  been  made  for  rehousing  the  evicted 
“ people.”  At  the  present  time  in  Birmingham  they  had  a 
loss  of  40,000?.  a year  in  reference  to  the  half-street  that 
had  been  made,  and  not  one  single  dwelling-place  for  the 
poor  had  been  erected.  “ The  poor,”  this  Birmingham 
Gracchus  went  on  to  declare,  “ had  been  sacrificed  to  make 
“ a blaze  of  light  round  the  Council  House  which  might 
“ compare  with  the  Champs  Elysees.”  But  these  Elysian 
Fields,  he  said,  did  not  console  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  for  being  houseless  and  for  the 
large  expenditure.  Can  these  things  be  true  ? 

Practical  proposals  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor  are  discussed  in  the  new  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  To  those  which  are  matters  of  serious  import- 
ance we  intend  to  return  next  week.  To  deal  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  now  is  perhaps  to  take  pleasure  first  and 
business  afterwards. 


FEENCH  DIFFICULTIES. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy — 
that  is  to  say,  the  large  majority  of  Englishmen — ^will 
have  no  difliculty  in  describing  the  present  position  of 
France.  It  is  engaged  in  a triangular  duel,  and  is  just  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  fire  is  about  to  begin  in 
earnest.  In  one  respect  it  is  in  a less  favourable  position 
than  Mr.  Easy  between  the  purser’s  clerk  and  the  boat- 
swain. The  fire  on  that  occasion  was  to  go  all  round  \ but 
France  will  have  to  face  two  pistols,  and  answer  them  at 
once.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  pistols  is  not  a very  effi- 
cient weapon,  and  that  the  power  of  the  other  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  by  this  time  tolerably  sure  that  both  will  be  fired, 
and  at  least  probable  that  both  will  wound  more  or  less.^ 
The  patriotic  Ministers  who,  inspired  by  patriotic  journalists, 
have  brought  two  little  wars  at  once  on  their  country,  are 
now  compelled  to  face  the  unpleasant  fact  that  glory  and 
national  expansion  are  not  to  be  obtained  for  nothing.  The 
very  Hovas  have  refused  to  be  terrified  by  the  magnificent, 
attitude  of  Admiral  Pierre,  and  the  damage  done  to  Euro- 
pean traders  by  the  fire  of  the  French  squadron.  There 
are,  in  fact,  no  more  absurd  things  to  be  seen  in  the  world 
at  this  moment  than  the  situation  in  Madagascar.  A 
French  squadron  has  come,  and  has  furiously  bombarded 
undefended  towns.  Sailors  and  marines  have  been  landed 
after  a precise  observance  of  all  the  forms  proper  to  be  used 
in  the  most  serious  operations.  English  naval  officers  have 
been  insulted  in  full  knowledge  that  this  pleasure  could  be 
indulged  in  with  perfect  safety,  and  an  English  missionary 
has  been  first  imprisoned  and  then  indemnified  for  the  in- 
jury done  him.  At  the  end  of  all  this  France  is  not 
much  nearer  the  object  of  its  desires  than  it  was  a year 
ago.  After  an  immense  outlay  in  powder,  flannel  bags, 
and  shot,  its  colony  is  not  even  founded.  When 
the  gunboats  come  and  bombard  their  coast  towns, 
the  Hova  garrisons  go  away,  and  look  on  at  a dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  Nobody  suffers  except  a few 
German  or  English  men  of  business.  Then  the  gunboats 
proceed  on  their  triumphant  course,  and  the  Hova  garrisons 
come  back  to  smoke  their  pipes  or  employ  themselves  in 
such  other  way  as  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes.  When 
the  French  do  occupy  a coast  town,  Tamatave  for  instance, 
nothing  much  comes  of  the  feat.  Their  officers  can  assume 
an  imposing  attitude  towards  the  officers  of  an  English 
cruiser,  which  is  not  at  all  likely  to  open  fire  without  orders 
from  home ; but  the  Hovas  are  no  nearer  submission  than 
before.  After  all  the  despatches  they  have  written,  and 
the  safe  insolence  they  have  rejoiced  in  showing,  and  the 
ammunition  they  have  expended  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  France,  the  French  are  in  this  unsatisfactory  position — 
that  nothing  effectual  can  be  done  in  Madagascar  with- 
out despatching  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  and 
at  this  particular  moment  not  a man  can  be  spared 
until  it  is  known  whether  much  more  serious  work 
will  hot  have  to  be  done  elsewhere.  That  is  a-  poor 
return  for  the  thousand  pounds  which  ai’e  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  expenses ; but  this 
is  the  natural  result  of  a blind  determination  to  make  a 
show  somewhere.  When  diplomatic  agents  and  naval 
officers  are  encouraged  to  behave  as  if  they  were  playing  to 
an  audience  at  the  Porte  St.-Martiu,  this  sort  of  complica- 
tion may  be  expected  to  ensue. 

As  between  France  and  China  the  situation  remains 
almost  unaltered.  Both  Powers  stand  facing  one  another, 
“ willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.”  Whoever 
has  to  comment  on  the  quarrel  is  to  be  complimented  on  the 
easiness  of  his  task.  What  was  said  of  it  three,  or  even 
six,  months  ago  may  be  said  to-day  with  little  or  no  varia- 
tion. If  the  French  go  too  far,  there  will  be  war  in  the  East ; 
but  nobody  as  yet  knows  what  too  far  exactly  means. 
By  general  consent  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  when  the 
upshot  of  the  attack  on  Bac-Ninh  is  known  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  will  be  decided.  When  the  attack  will  take 
place,  however,  or  what  forces  would  be  engaged  in  it,  or 
what  it  would  really  lead  to,  nobody  knows.  It  is  becoming 
meanwhile  daily  more  certain  that,  however  much  France 
may  appreciate  the  glories  and  profits  of  war,  she  is  very  un- 
willing to  face  the  cost  and  the  danger.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  on  the  Tonquin  credit  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some  amount  of  fighting 
there  must  be  to  save  the  dignity  of  France,  but  that  it 
must  be  as  little  as  possible.  WTien  the  attack  on  Bac- 
Ninh  was  believed  to  be  imminent,  the  Parisians  were  seized 
with  a nervous  fit,  and  began  suddenly  to  speculate  on  the 
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possible  consequences.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  coun- 
try, or  at  least  the  noisy  minority  which  speaks  in 
its  name,  has  been  so  confident  that  China  would  not 
fight,  that  suddenly  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
prospect  of  a Chinese  war  has  had  the  effect  of  a douche  of 
cold  water.  Even  the  Ministry  is  beginning  to  acknow- 
ledge after  a fashion  that  it  has  been  a little  too  cock  sure. 
It  halS  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  confessing  that  it  was 
utterly  wrong  from  the  first,  but  it  has  gone  so  fiir  as  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  the  Marquis 
Tseng.  The  Ambassador  of  China,  according  to  the 
Ministry,  is  a member  of  the  war  party,  and  for  the  future 
it  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  in  Pekin.  The  great 
mistake  hitherto,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has  been 
that  France  has  been  content  to  deal  with  a Minister  who 
is  open  to  “ foreign  influences.” 

There  is  a good  deal  in  this  language  to  bear  out  the 
theory  that  the  retirement  of  M.  Challemel-Lacoue  has 
altered  nothing.  It  is  altogether  in  the  style  of  that 
misplaced  professor,  and  shows  that  the  delusions  of 
the  French  are  well-nigh  as  strong  as  ever.  They  are 
obviously  fuUy  persuaded  that  it  rests  wholly  with  them- 
selves to  decide  how  the  quarrel  shall  be  arranged.  There 
is,  however,  no  sense  in  which  that  can  be  said  to  be  the 
case.  They  could  not  be  sure  of  closing  the  dispute  even 
by  an  utter  surrender.  If  they  yield  now,  the  demands  of 
the  Chinese  will  be  immediately  raised,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability other  European  nations  would  have  to  suffer  for  the 
French  failure.  War,  on  a gi’eater  or  less  scale,  is  appa- 
rently the  only  possible  result  of  the  present  dead-lock,  and 
it  is  a matter  for  hope,  though  of  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty, that  it  will  be  short  and  partial.  Meanwhile  the 
conviction  is  growing  in  England  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  our  squadron  in  Chinese  waters  should  be 
greatly  strengthened.  The  Canton  riots  may  soon  be  re- 
newed on  a very  different  scale,  and  the  only  possible 
security  that  they  will  not  have  the  most  firtal  consequence 
is  the  presence  of  a strong  neutral  force.  Certainly  nothing 
which  has  happened  since  the  peaceful  Third  Republic  sud- 
denly broke  out  into  the  vices  of  the  Empire  can  give  us 
any  security  that  the  reinforcement  will  not  be  needed.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  war  is  improbable,  or  that  our  interests 
will  be  respected,  since  even  the  Hovas  have  been  bom- 
barded, mainly  at  the  cost  of  a third  party.  When  it 
happens,  French  officers  are  not  likely  to  be  more  scruprdous 
than  they  have  been  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  Finally, 
the  Chinese  will  certainly  not  be  content  to  imitate  the 
Hovas.  They  will  not  retire  into  the  interior  and  look  on 
from  a safe  distance.  The  Treaty  Ports  will  be  in  no  small 
danger  from  both  sides.  A display  of  strength  wiU  be  the 
surest  possible  way  of  securing  our  neutrality.  Even 
Admiral  Pierre  would  probably  have  behaved  with  mode- 
rate ci,vihty  if  the  Dryad  had  been  a heavily-armed  iron- 
. clad.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  we  may  shortly 
hear  that  the  China  squadron  has  been  reinforced  by  at 
least  as  many  gunboats  as  have  been  sent  to  Suakim  to 
keep  the  Mahdi  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 


ESAU  AND  JACOB. 

IT  must  have  occurred  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  more 
than  one  observer  of  contemporary  events  that  a humble 
but  laborious  supporter  of  the  present  Government,  who 
strives  to  keep  his  political  opinions  abreast  of  his  leaders’, 
must  sometimes  be  met  by  singular  difficulties.  On  no 
occasion,  perhaps,  have  the  difficulties  been  so  singular  as 
during  the  early  part  of  this  week.  The  sound  Minis- 
teriahst  who,  with  or  without  wry  faces,  swallowed  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  account  of  things  in  general  on  Tuesday 
morning  with  his  breakfast  must  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  contents  of  Lord 
Hartington’s  Manchester  address  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  speaking  metaphorically  and  politi- 
cally, a very  hairy  man  indeed ; Lord  Hartington  is  a com- 
paratively smooth  man.  But  the  difficulty  is  far  gi-eater  than 
that  of  making  up  the  mind  whether  to  believe  touch  or  hear- 
ing. There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  voices,  and  yet  each  voice 
is  that  of  a Cabinet  Minister.  There  have  been  days  when 
it  would  have  been  thought  that  two  such  jarring  notes  in 
the  same  Cabinet  were  incompossible,  in  the  language  of  a 
somewhat  antiquated  philosophy.  Lord  Hartington,  it 
would  have  seemed  to  the  ancients,  must  have  instantly 
resigned  on  reading  the  language  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  reading  that  of  Lord  Hartington. 


But  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  much  positive 
basis  of  agreement  left  between  these  two  important  per.sons 
.after  the  speeches  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  night.  They  have, 
indeed,  one  requisite,  according  to  classical  definition,  of  a 
durable  friendship  and  alli.ance — the  idem  nolle.  They  both 
desire  most  eagerly  that  Lord  Salisbury  shall  in  no  case  be 
sent  back  to  Downing  Street.  But  when  the  reader  goes  to 
see  about  the  idem  velle  he  finds  no  such  satisfactory  re- 
sult. Mr.  Chamberlain’s  views  have  the  merit  of  a beautiful 
simplicity.  Manhood  suffrage,  including  Ireland,  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  simple  ideal;  in  defect  of  manhood  suffrage, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  can  be  got,  and  the  more 
Irish  enfranchised  the  better.  Lord  Hartington,  unless  his 
words  have  no  meaning,  intimates  that  he  would  regard,  or 
at  any  rate  that  a great  many  people  whom  he  respects  very 
much  would  regard,  a large  measure  of  Irish  enfranchise- 
ment with  horror,  and  that  he  is  so  far  from  holding  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  simple  creed  of  the  more  the  merrier  that 
he  is  actually  dubious  about  abolishing  or  extending  the 
property  franchise.  Perhaps  no  stranger  sound  has  re- 
cently been  heard  in  the  political  theatre  than  a discourse 
on  the  "merits  of  forty- shilhng  freeholders  by  a colleague 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

To  those,  however,  who  are  not  more  especially  bound  by 
their  party  allegiance  to  undertake  this  unpromising  task 
of  harmonization  the  two  speeches  supply  much  edifying 
subject  of  study.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
“ is  for  thorough.”  He  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
tinkering  the  Constitution  by  leaving  no  Constitution  to 
tinker;  he  does  not  conceal  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
“ absolute  manhood  suffrage.”  But,  if  there  is  a point  on 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  more  emphatic  than  on  any 
other  point,  it  is  the  utter  suppression  and  total  aboli- 
tion of  minorities.  “ Let  us  crush  the  minority  ” is  Mr. 
Chajiberlain’s  new  translation  of  ecrasons  Vinfdme.  The 
President  6f  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  is  not  usually 
fortunate  when  he  attempts  irony,  implores  his  audience 
not  to  commit  their  affairs  to  the  management,  or  ex- 
pose them  to  the  influence,  of  “ any  selected  minority 
“ of  superior  persons.”  It  is  extremely  easy  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  any  given  minority  is  likely 
to  be  composed  of  superior  persons,  as  compared  with 
any  given  majority.  That  position,  which  the  majority 
themselves  seem  recently  to  have  imagined  to  be  a fresh 
and  pleasant  discovery  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s,  is 
a commonplace  of  d priori  probability  and  d posterwri 
observation,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  men  began  to 
reason  and  observe.  But  this  is  not  the  point  of  present 
importance.  What  is  important  is  to  notice,  first,  that  the 
sting  of  minority  influence  to  persons  like  Mr.  Chamberlain 
consists  exactly  in  the  feeling  that  the  members  of  the 
minority  are  really  their  superiors.  The  right  of  every 
man  who  happens  to  be  in  company  with  fifty  others 
to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  without  interference  from 
any  superior  person  who  is  accompanied  by  forty-eight 
only,  is  the  simple  principle,  the  article  Alpha  and  the 
article  Omega  in  one,  of  the  Constitution  which,  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  view,  will  need  no  tinkering,  and  indeed  admit 
of  none.  Secondly,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
laughs  to  scorn  the  “ checks  ” upon  which  political  wise- 
acredom  relies  for  minimizing  the  evils  of  democracy.  In 
England,  in  France,  and  everywhere  else,  there  are 
persons,  no  doubt  very  estimable  in  intention,  and  possibly 
very  respectable  in  general  intelligence,  who  invariably 
refuse  to  join  in  stoutly  resisting  changes  which  in  them- 
selves they  dislike,  arguing  that  in  the  circumstances  these 
changes  will  not  have  very  much  effect.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  political  fool’s  paradise  may  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  speech.  They  will  there  see,  if  they  choose 
(which  is  a very  material  proviso),  that  the  most  outspoken 
and  not  the  least  influential  champion  of  democracy  will 
have  none  of  their  checks,  none  of  their  circumstances.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  speaks  of  the  aristocratic  tempering  of  a 
democratic  Constitution  far  more  indignantly  and  far  more 
contemptuously  than  he  could  speak  of  an  aristocratic  Con- 
stitution itself.  And  he  is  quite  right  in  doing  so.  For 
when  the  Constitution  has  once  granted,  which  it  never  has 
yet,  that  any  man  qua  man  has  a right  to  the  franchise, 
devices  for  obstructing  and  qualifying  his  right  become  as 
obviously  illogical  as  they  will  be  patently  futile. 

Lord  Hartington’s  address  dealt  with  a much  larger 
range  of  subject  and  endeavoured  (a  task  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  disdained)  to  defend  as  well  as  to  attack. 
However  disappointing  it  may  be  to  find  when  it  comes  to 
action  that  Lord  Hartington  is  in  relation  to  his  Radical 
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colleague  a living  instance,  and  indeed  a kind  of  personifica- 
tion, of  the  futility  of  checks  just  referred  to,  it  must  be 
freely  acknowledged  that  in  debate  and  in  speech  he  ad- 
heres for  the  most  part  to  the  best  traditions  of  English 
politics.  Those  traditions  do  not  encourage  constitution- 
making and  constitution-marring  on  the  great  scale,  tirades 
against  imaginary  privilege,  inflammatory  appeals  to  class 
prejudices,  and  incentives  to  private  greed.  The  traditional 
and  certainly  the  right  attitude  fora  Minister  on  his  defence  is 
to  meet  the  question.  How  have  you  carried  on  the  Queen’s 
Government  1 by  showing  that  it  has  been  carried  on  well. 
If  Lord  Hartington  did  not  succeed  in  showing  this,  it 
w'as  at  any  rate  not  for  want  of  trying.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  he  succeeded.  Audacity  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered Lord  Hartington’s  strong  or  -weak  point,  which- 
ever adjective  may  be  preferred.  But  it  is  surely  a little 
audacious — as  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  say  a little  cool — 
to  ask  triumphantly,  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  disintegra- 
tion in  Church  and  State,  “ What  limbs  of  the  Empire  have 
“ been  lopped  oflT  since  1832?”  and  “What  religious  en- 
“ dowments  have  been  tampered  with  ? ” It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  go  back  to  1832  ; that  date  may  be  made  a 
present  of  to  Lord  Hartington,  as  he  himself  generously 
“ made  a present  of  1 780  ” to  some  one  else.  The 
single  words  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa  might  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  considerable  limbs  of  the  Empire  have 
been  lopped  off  since  1880,  and  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  the  diversion  of  large  amounts  of  Church 
revenues  in  the  Universities  to  secular  purposes,  and  some 
other  matters  are  scarcely  things  quite  forgotten  in  1883. 
Lord  Hartington  may  if  he  likes  contend  that  there  were 
excellent  reasons  for  lopping  and  disintegrating  in  each 
case  ; he  can  hardly  with  any  success  affect  ingenuous  sur- 
prise at  the  charge  of  lopping  and  disintegrating.  Memory, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  the  weak  point  of  the  present 
Government,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Shaw-Lepevre’s  extraordi- 
nary boast  about  Jonahs.  The  Government  which  has 
flung  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Forster  overboard  to 
please,  the  Irish,  Mr.  Bright  to  please  Englishmen,  has 
surely  had  some  experience  in  this  respect.  Here,  at 
least,  Mr.  Chamberlain  cuts  a better  figure  than  his 
colleagues,  as  may  be  said  also  in  regard  to  Lord 
Hartington’s  singular  contention  that,  if  the  House  of 
Lords  would  only  vote  with  his  own  party,  every  one 
would  respect  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to 
do  him  justice,  does  not  get  into  these  difficulties— an 
advantage  which  the  pure  leveller  easily  enjoys.  Why  enter 
into  the  question  whether  a certain  policy  has  benefited  or 
hurt  the  Church  of  England  ? Let  us  get  rid  of  the  Church 
of  England  altogether,  and  we  need  not  bother  about  the 
matter.  Why  discuss  what  might  happen  if  the  House  of 
Lords  would  only  vote  exactly  as  Mr.  Gladstone  bids  it  1 
Do  away  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  trouble  would 
be  gone  too.  Certainly,  if  a sum  be  set  which  is  too  diffi- 
cult, the  passing  of  the  sponge  over  the  slate  is  one  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  difficulty.  Now  the  sponge  is  a particu- 
larly favourite  implement  of  democracies. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  WORKING-MAN. 

WHEN,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  a candidate  for  Parliament,  an 
incident  occurred  which  may  still  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers.  He  refers  to  it  himself  in  his  Auto- 
biography. Mr.  Mill  had  said,  before  the  date  of  his 
candidature,  that  the  working  classes  were  generally  liars. 
When  challenged  before  a meeting  at  Westminster,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  working-men,  as  to  whether  he  had  made 
this  statement,  Mr.  Mill  at  once  replied  that  he  had ; and 
his  avowal  was  straightway  greeted  by  loud  and  general 
applause.  We  need  not,  any  more  than  many  of  those  who 
cheered  Mr.  Mill’s  answer,  agree  altogether  with  his 
opinion,  though  perfect  truthfulness  is  no  doubt  rare  in  all 
classes  of  society,  and  not  least  so  among  those  whose  moral 
education  has  been  hitherto,  and  stiU  is,  so  imperfect.  The 
cheers,  however,  were  evidence  that  the  audience  appre- 
ciated plain  dealing  even  when  it  took  the  most  unpalatable 
form  which  can  well  be  imagined ; and  showed  better  stuff 
in  Mr.  Mill’s  hearers  than  if  his  answer  had  been  received, 
as  it  probably  would  have  been  in  a similar  gathering 
in  most  Continental  countries,  with  groans  and  hisses,  if 
not  with  more  solid  marks  of  disapprobation.  Mr.  Mill, 
it  is  true,  occupied  an  exceptional  position  in  politics.  He 
was  a shining  light  among  Badical  politicians  and  writers, 
and  yet  not  a few  of  the  current  Radical  fallacies  receive 


nowhere  a more  complete  exposure  and  refutation  than  in 
the  writings  of  the  chief  thinker  which  the  party  has 
hitherto  produced.  Full  as  is  all  that  he  wrote  of  sym- 
pathy. with  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  needs  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  he  can  in  some  ways  be  truly  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  Conservative  of  writers.  No  one  has 
insisted  with  more  ability  and  zeal  than  he  on  the  incompati- 
bility of  a high  civilization  with  unrestricted  democracy.  A 
writer  who  was  opposed  to  the  Ballot,  who  could  advocate 
universal  suffrage  only  on  the  condition  that  minorities 
receive  their  full  numerical  share  of  representation  as  welj 
as  on  that  of  plural  voting  (by  which  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  few  are  saved  from  being  swamped  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  many),  can  only  by  an  abuse  of  language 
be  described  as  a Radical  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
now  used. 

But  to  return  to  the  working-man.  It  was  long  assumed 
by  the  mass  of  Conservatives  of  the  upper  and  middle  class 
that  he  was  too  dangerous  to  be  entrusted  with  political 
power.  Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  Conservatives. 
It  existed,  in  almost  equal  strength,  among  the  majority  of 
the  Whig  party.  The  Whigs,  indeed,  owing  to  their  alli- 
ance with  the  more  democratic  section  of  the  Liberal  party, 
were  forced  to  take  the  question  of  extending  the  suffrage 
in  hand ; and,  when  the  country  was  once  interested  in  it, 
the  Conservative  party,  in  its  turn,  was  forced  to  try  itS 
own  solution  of  the  problem.  We  all  remember  how  the 
question  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  the  two  parties  (the 
Whig  always  trying  to  undersell  the  Tory),  till  Mr.  Disraeli 
fixed  on  household  suffrage  as  the  only  point  short  of  the 
universal  suffrage,  which  no  statesman  then  advocated,  at 
which  a reduction  of  the  franchise  could  stop.  His  Bill 
was  carried,  with  not  a few  misgivings  on  the  side  of  both 
political  parties.  Mr.  Bright,  whose  delight  at  the  meal- 
sure  was  tempered  by  dislike  of  those  who  had  carried  it, 
was  then,  and  for  years  later,  under  the  belief  that  the 
Conservative  stratum  among  the  working  classes,  on  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  placed  his  reliance,  would  prove  a delu- 
sion. “ In  their  confusion,”  he  said,  speaking  of  the  Con- 
servative Cabinet,  “ they  offer  they  know  not  what.”  There 
was,  indeed,  some  apparent  ground  for  his  belief.  The  con- 
stituencies in  which  the  workingrclass  electors  were  most 
numerous  returned  chiefly  Liberal  members  to  Parliament, 
and  the  experiences  of  Chartism  had  showed  that  vast 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  had  been  in  favour  of  a 
programme  far  more  democratic  than  that  of  Mr.  Bright 
himself.  It  was  not  till  the  general  election  of  1874  that 
the  “ Conservative  stratum  ” became  clearly  visible. 

Since  then  the  Conservative  working-man  has  ceased  to 
be  termed  a “ myth.”  He  has  become  a most  uncomfortable 
reality  to  the  Radical  wirepullers,  who  had  fancied  that  the 
working  classes  would  move  in  a body  at  their  direction.  It  is 
no  longer  denied  that  he  exists,  forthere  are  constituencies  in 
which  the  working  classes  can  return  what  candidate  they 
please,  and  they  prefer  to  return  a Conservative.  It  is  no 
longer  pretended  that  the  Conservative  party  committed 
political  suicide  in  enfranchising  the  working  classes  in  the 
large  towns,  for  the  Conservative  party,  sixteen  years  after 
it  was  said  to  have  cut  its  throat,  is  alive  and  in  excellent 
health.  It  was  probably  the  scanty  personal  knowledge 
which  the  wealthier  classes  in  England  have  had  till  lately, 
and  still  have  to  a large  extent,  of  the  artisan,  and  the  scanty 
political  intercourse  which  the  two  have  had  of  one  another, 
which  led  them  for  a time  to  look  on  his  enfranchisement 
as  something  like  a return  of  the  Deluge.  For  lack  of  all 
other  leading  the  artisan  was  tempted  to  look  to  the  nearest 
demagogue  for  guidance.  Since  the  Conservatives  have  fairly 
appealed  to  the  working-men.  Conservative  clubs  and  associ- 
ations have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a week 
seldom  passes  without  one  now  reading  of  several  new  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  being  opened.  In  this  matter  of  organ- 
izing the  Conservative  feeling  of  the  country  the  Conserva- 
tive party  has,  till  lately,  been  strangely  remiss.  But  no  one 
can  say  that  they  have  not  now  learned  their  lesson.  It  is 
not  even  clear,  from  the  speeches  and  letters  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who  lead  the  party,  what  attitude  they  would 
assume  towards  a Bill  for  extending  household  suffrage  to 
the  counties ; and,  though  they  have  been  blamed  for  this 
reticence,  it  appears  to  us  eminently  wise.  Till  the 
whole  scheme,  with  the  accompanying  plan  of  a redistri- 
bution of  seats,  is  before  the  country,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  conjecture  what  its  effects  might  be.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  might  be  such  as  no  reasonable  Conser- 
vative, who  looks  ahead  into  the  future,  would  object  to; 
or  they  might  be  such  as  would  infallibly  pave  the  way  to 
anarchy. 
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Anarchy  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  politics  tliat  a 
nation  can  indulge  in,  and  the  expense  of  it  falls  mainly  on 
those  who  have  not  capital  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the 
bad  time.  But  apart  from  this,  what  is  there  in  the  creed 
of  any  enlightened  Conservative  to  which  any  intelligent 
working-man  need  object  on  the  mere  ground  that  he  lives 
on  daily  wages  % No  one  now  of  any  sense  will  say  that 
the  Conservative  wishes  society  to  stand  still  and  the  Liberal 
wishes  it  to  progress,  when  so  many  measures  in  favour  of 
those  who  are  most  needy  and  behindhand  in  the  world 
have  been  the  special  work  of  the  Conservative  party.  The 
only  difference  of  opinion  is  in  what  direction  and  with 
what  an  aim  shall  society  move  ? There  is  room  for  many 
varieties  of  opinion  on  all  political  questions  ; and  this  ap- 
plies to  the  poor  as  it  does  to  the  rich.  But  it  does  not 
appear  why  the  working-man,  from  the  mere  fact  of  being 
such,  should  choose  the  Eadical  side.  The  Radical,  it  is  true, 
has  been  beforehand  in  gaining  his  ear ; but  the  Conservative 
is  rapidly  making  up  for  lost  ground.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  working-men  should,  as  a class,  take  sides  against  the 
main  institutions  of  the  country  ? One  might  expect  to  find 
them  choosing  their  political  party  according  to  individual 
taste  or  belief,  just  as  persons  in  other  stations  of  society 
do ; and  the  existence  of  so  large  a body  of  Conservative 
working-men  in  the  country  is  a visible  proof  that  such  is 
the  case.  What  is  there  in  the  existence  of  the  Crown,  or 
of  the  Church,  or  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  is  natur- 
ally more  likely  to  give  offence  to  an  artisan  than  to  a 
small  shopkeeper  ? The  latter  has  never  been  feared  as  a 
revolutionary,  simply  because,  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  he  has  been  much  better  known  by  people  of  other 
classes ; the  fear  of  the  artisan  which  was  felt  at  one  time, 
and  which  even  now  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared,  has 
rested  mainly  on  nothing  more  rational  than  a vague  dread 
of  the  unknown.  The  more  the  central  and  local  leaders 
of.  the  Conservative  party  mix  with  their  supporters  among 
the  artisan  class  the  more,  we  believe,  will  this  phantom  fade 
away.  And  to  promote  this  mutual  understanding  among 
classes  which  are  widely  separated  socially  might  well  be 
made  a main  point  in  the  future  policy  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

The  only  ground  on  which  the  working  classes  can  be 
plausibly  represented  as  dangerous  and  destructive  is  that 
of  property.  So  practical  a politician  and  so  hearty  a friend 
to  all  reasonable  reform  as  Lord  Macaulay  declared  that,  if 
the  preponderance  of  power  were  given  to  the  working 
classes,  property,  and  with  it  civilization,  would  be  ruined. 
This  opinion  was  uttered  in  the  days  of  Chartism,  and  since 
then,  not  only  are  the  working  classes  much  better  under- 
stood than  formerly,  but  their  material  condition,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Gippen,  has  greatly  improved.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  at  the  present  time  a Socialistic  re- 
vival among  the  working  classes,  due  in  part  to  the 
fallacies  of  Mr.  George’s  book,  which  has  had  a large 
circulation  among  them.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  revival  has  taken  any  root,  or  that  it  is 
more  than  a passing  phase  of  opinion.  No  doubt  what 
has  been  done  in  Ireland  has  set  a disastrous  precedent,  to 
which  the  advocates  of  similar  or  worse  schemes  of  spoli- 
ation in  England  will  joyfully  appeal.  Still,  it  is  one 
thing  to  attack  property  in  another  country,  and  another 
thing  to  attack  it  in  one’s  own.  An  assault  on  property 
in  England  would  have  against  it,  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  whatever  party,  but 
also  those  of  the  artisan  class  who  have  accumulated  a 
little,  and  who  hope  to  accumulate  more.  And  there  is 
a difference  between  England  and  Ireland  which  must  be 
noted.  Land  in  Ireland  was  the  chief  temptation  to  those 
who  coveted  the  property  of  others.  In  England,  tempting 
as  land  may  be  to  such  persons,  capital,  which  is  here  accu- 
mulated as  it  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  is  more  tempting- 
still,  and  is  much  more  easy  to  lay  hold  of.  Apart  from  the 
demonstrable  truth,  which  all  the  more  intelligent  working- 
men can  understand,  that  to  attack  capital  is  to  diminish 
wages,  many  of  the  better  sort  among  them  are  small 
capitalists  themselves,  or  hope  to  become  so.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  number  of  Conservative  working-men 
is  large,  and  if  doctrines  subversive  of  property  and, 
as  Macaulay  rightly  added,  of  civilization,  should  gain 
ground,  the  forces  of  real  Conservatism  will  probably  in- 
crease, and  will  be  recruited,  not  only  by  many  who  call 
themselves  Liberals  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
but  also  by  the  best  of  the  working  class,  to  whatever 
party  they  may  have  tiU  then  belonged. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  just  published  another  of  the 
pamphlets  which  have  lately  issued  from  that  Depart- 
ment. It  has  filled  some  six  columns  in  the  Times  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday  with  the  now  familiar  demonstration 
of  the  statesmanship,  philanthropy,  and  political  courage 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain.  This  long 
and  wordy  epistle  is  worth  reading  for  many  reasons.  It 
contains  a great  deal  of  interesting  information,  and  not 
a little  good  sense.  Both  are  intermixed  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  and  enlivened  by  quotations  which  show  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Department  have  not  lost  all  the 
literature  crammed  for  their  competitive  examination. 
These  beauties  can,  however,  be  skipped  -without  damaging 
the  Memorandum,  and  enough  will  remain  to  repay  study. 
The  subject  of  the  document  is  the  present  condition  of 
the  law  as  regards  the  liability  of  shipowners,  and  inci- 
dentally it  has  a good  deal  to  sajf  about  our  merchant 
shipping.  But,  before  commenting  on  what  it  has  to  say 
about  these  prosaic  subjects,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  written.  When  a depart- 
ment issues  what  in  business  would  be  called  a prospectus, 
its  facts  and  figures,  however  instructive  in  themselves,  are 
of  les^  importance  for  the  moment  than  the  use  the  writers 
seem  likely  to  make  of  them-  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  about  to  bring  in  another  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
and  he  has  appealed  to  the  public  at  large  for  their  opinion. 
It  should  be  first  of  all  given  on  his  own  attitude.  The 
Memorandum  published  in  the  Times  will  be  found  very 
useful,  not  only  as  showing  what  the  new  Act  is  likely  to 
be,  but  as  affording  further  e-vidence  as  to  the  political 
methods  of  its  author.  It  is  written  throughout  with  the 
animus  of  an  agitator,  and  ends  with  a paragraph  of  party 
journalism.  The  official-  who  drafted  the  paper  was  not 
content  with  stating  his  case,  but  takes  care  to  add  that 
“ an  attempt  was  made  in  1876  to  deal  with  this  question, 
“ but  by  a measure  which,  if  it  had  passed,  would  have  left 
“ the  law  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  Imperial  Titles 
“ Bill  intervened,  and  the  Maritime  Contracts  Bill  dropped. 
“ Let  us  hope  that  when  the  subject  is  taken  up  again  it 
“ will  be  taken  up  by  stronger  hands  and  in  a more 
“ thoroughgoing  and  resolute  spirit.”  The  treatment  of 
the  Maritime  Contracts  Bill  was  not  creditable  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary management  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  but  the 
obstinate  and  ilhbred  wrangling  of  the  Opposition  over  the 
Imperial  Titles  Bill  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  loss  of 
the  more  useful  measure.  In  any  case,  a Minister  who  wishes 
to  pass  a measure  of  public  utility  throws  doubts  on  his  own 
competence  when  he  sets  about  it  in  the  spirit  of  a mere 
partisan.  Class  hatred  is  conspicuously  present  in  this 
last  Memorandum.  Shipwrecked  seamen  are  referred  to 
as  “ men  whom  the  shipowner  has  left  destitute  abroad.” 
Although  it  is  nowhere  said  that  all  wrecks  are  due  to  the 
faults  of  the  owner,  it  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted  that- 
such  is  the  case.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  argue  against 
a proposition  which  everybody  who  has  any  acquaintance 
■with  the  truth  knows  to  be  false ; but  it  is  as  well  not  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  has  been  complacently  put  forward 
as  if  it  were  self-evident  by  the  Minister  who  is  charged 
with  legislating  on  merchant  shipping.  It  is  one  more 
proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  Radical  leadei’s  of  to-day 
are  less  concerned  to  remedy  evils  than  to  persecute  some 
class  which  is  at  once  small,  rich,  and  not  conspicuously 
friendly  to  themselves. 

It  would  be  a great  pity,  however,  if  the  natural  reac- 
tion which  is  caused  by  a display  of  petty  spite  pro- 
duced an  inclination  to  undervalue  the  abuses  which  do 
exist  iu  the  management  of  our  merchant  shipping.  Thei-e 
is  not  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  unsea  worthy  ships  are  sent 
to  sea.  The  disgraceful  truth  is  as  much  beyond  question 
as  that  many  good  ships  are  ill  commanded  and  worse 
manned.  Sir  T.  Farrer’s  demonstration  that  an  owner 
may  gain  more  by  the  loss  of  his  ship  than  by  a successful 
voyage  is  irrefragable.  It  is  self-e-vident  that,  as  long  as 
that  is  the  case,  reckless  trading  will  continue  to  be  en- 
couraged. The  facility  with  which  ill-found  vessels  can  be 
’ highly  insured  is  unquestionably  the  tap-root  of  the  evil. 
It  encourages  the  lower  class  of  owners,  and  particularly 
the  shareholders  of  single-ship  Companies,  who  are  them- 
selves often  masters  and  mates,  to  run  improper  risks  and 
to  endanger  their  crews.  A measure  to  put  a stop  to 
gambling  of  that  kind  would  deserve,  and  would  receive, 
hearty  approval.  The  shipowners,  as  a class,  might  not 
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the  less  construct  a fair  apology  for  themselves  out  of  the 
Board  of  Trade’s  own  facts.  In  spite  of  the  law’s  encour- 
agement to  dishonesty,  the  great  mass  of  our  shipping  trade 
is  still  sound.  The  majority  of  owners  have  still  a pride  in 
the  condition  of  their  vessels.  If  they  are  better  protected 
than  other  carriers,  they  also  run  incomparably  greater 
risks.  Their  ships  are  at  the  mercy  of  masters  and 
crews  for  months  at  a time.  They  are  liable  to  loss 
by  the  ignorance  of  foreign  pilots,  and  by  the  want 
of  lights  and  good  harbours  in  distant  seas.  Ship- 
owners might  also  ask  the  Board  of  Trade  to  explain 
the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  it  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  loss  of  property  by  shipwreck  falls 
on  the  nation  at  large.  To  the  mere  layman — a person 
who  figm’es  a good  deal  in  this  Memorandum — the  pro- 
position seems  by  no  means  self-evident.  To  him,  puzzling 
over  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  seems  that  a 
vessel  is  either  insured  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is  not, 
the  loss  when  she  is  cagt  away  is  borne  by  the  owner,  and 
Mr.  CnAMBEELAiN  would  probably  agree  that  it  is  in  the 
right  place,  no  matter  what  caused  the  wreck.  In  the 
other  case  the  loss  is  made  good  by  the  underwriters,  who 
pay  it  out  of  their  accumulated  premiums  which  have  been 
paid  by  the  shipowners.  Directly  or  indirectly,  therefore, 
it  is  always  the  owners  who  pay.  Over-insurance  means 
high  premiums.  A gambler  here  and  there  may  profit  by 
a wicked  speculation  in  shipwreck ; but  the  trade  at  large 
is  kept  TOthin  bounds  by  the  nature  of  things.  Of  course 
when  any  individual  loses  anything,  it  is  a loss  to  the  sum 
of  the  national  property.  In  the  not  improbable  case  of 
the  destruction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  hat  by  a gust  of 
wind  in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  the  Greenwich 
dinner.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be  the  poorer 
to  the  extent  of  a guinea  or  thereabouts.  They  would, 
however,  have,  no  solid  ground  for  making  the  loss  a 
grievance.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  had  confined  itself  to  the 
harmless  platitudes  which  contain  the  truth,  it  would  have 
only  wasted  a certain  amount  of  ink,  paper,  and  pens  in  an 
innocent  way.  Under  the  ennobling  influence  of  provincial 
Radicalism,  it  has  preferred  to  turn  from  insisting  on  the 
cowardly  wickedness  of  playing  with  the  lives  of  men  to 
the  more  genial  work  of  exciting  envy  and  hatred  against  a 
class. 

The  actual  measure  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  in  does 
not  appear  from  the  Board’s  Memorandum  to  be  of  a dan- 
geraus  or  revolutionary  character.  As  far  as  it  can  be  got 
at  through  a haze  of  eloquence,  in  which  that  antiquated 
delusion,  freedom  of  contract,  is  shown  in  its  true  colours, 
the  future  Bill  seems  modest  enough.  It  is  to  make  it 
harder  for  owners  to  over-insure  vessels,  and  to  give  under- 
writers more  power  to  fight  doubtful  cases.  The  Memo- 
randum argues  strongly  against  the  suggestion  that  more 
stringent  inspection  would  provide  a remedy  for  existing 
evils.  With  that  fine  confused  reminiscence  of  litera- 
ture already  referred  to,  the  Board  of  Trade  pleads  that 
it  has  no  desire  to  create  several  hundred  Frankensteins 
in  the  shape  of  scientific  persons  empowered  to  examine 
ships  and  stop  them  when  unseaworthy.  The  choice  of 
an  illustration  was  not  happy,  since  captious  critics  might 
point  out  that  the  President  of  the  Board  is  himself 
the  Frankenstein  who  has  created  a very  formidable 
monster  of  official  inspection  by  his  Bankruptcy  Bill,  The 
principle  is,  however,  good,  though  the  expression  is  in- 
accurate. We  have  as  much  officialism  as  is  good  for  us; 
and  no  doubt  recklessness  in  the  shipping  trade  will  be 
more  effectually  stopped  by  making  over-insuring  im- 
possible or  unprofitable.  Nobody  will  think  of  denying 
that  freedom  of  contract  may  properly  be  limited  when  it 
enables  rogues  to  send  men  to  almost  certain  death.  Until 
the  Bill  itself  is  published,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  how  far 
it  will  succeed  in  its  object.  For  the  present,  we  must  be 
content  with  knowing  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  in  an 
effectual  way  to  stop  a gross  form  of  misconduct.  It  is  a 
misfortune  inseparable  from  our  present  political  leadership 
that  it  is  to  be  done  in  an  acrid  spirit,  which  may  destroy 
its  own  object.  It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  t^t,  when 
over-insuring  is  put  a stop  to,  a number  of  preventible 
shipwrecks  -?^1  still  take  place,  none  of  which  can  fiiirly  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  those  enemies  of  mankind — the  ship- ' 
o^vners. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A LONDON  SUBURB. 

The  history  of  a London  suburb  is  always  a sad  one. 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  still  in  the  age  of  innocence. 
London  came  near  enough  to  make  it  prosperous,  but  not 
near  enough  to  make  it  hideous.  Here  and  there  sub- 
stantial houses  and  spacious  gardens  still  show  how  pleasant 
the  conditions  of  life  could  once  be  within  five  miles  of 
Charing  Cross ; but,  for  the  most  part,  a London  suburb 
now  differs  from  London  in  nothing  but  the  superior  squalor 
which  is  imparted  by  a superfluity  of  brickfields  and  coal- 
sidings.  Until  lately  the  riverside  villages  have  suffered  the 
least  by  this  continuous  change  for  the  worse.  The  Thames 
is  a feature  which  it  is  hard  to  spoil ; and,  though  Richmond 
and  Kew  are  but  the  shadows  of  their  old  selves,  there  are 
moments  even  now  when  we  can  forget  the  ruin  which  suc- 
cessive improvements  have  brought  about.  It  is  true 
the  eye  needs  to  be  carefully  taught  to  what  features  of 
the  prospect  it  must  be  blind.  What  to  avoid  seeing 
is,  in  this  case  at  least,  as  important  as  what 
to  see.  But,  provided  that  there  is  careful  selection,  there 
may  still  be  enjoyment.  The  Thames,  after  all  that  has 
befallen  it,  is  still  the  Thames,  and  though  the  lawns  by 
which  it  once  flowed  have  too  often  been  cut  up  into  build- 
ing lots,  and  the  trees  which  overhang  its  course  grow 
yearly  fewer,  there  is  a charm  left  which  can  hardly  be 
wholly  lost  so  long  as  the  river  continues  to  flow.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  seemed  probable  that  Richmond  at  all 
events  will  not  for  ever  enjoy  this  exceptional  advantage. 
The  bed  of  the  river  and  the  river  itself  threaten  to  part 
company ; and  the  Thames,  no  longer  “ without  o’erflowing 
“ full,”  seems  in  a fair  way  to  become  like  one  of  those 
empty  watercourses  which  remain  in  an  Italian  autumn  to 
tell  of  the  melting  snows  of  an  Italian  spring.  This  is  the 
last  and  worst  degradation  to  which  a Thames-side  village 
can  have  to  submit.  Richmond  Bridge  deprived  of  the 
river  it  has  hitherto  spanned,  and  compelled  to  rely  for 
admiration  exclusively  on  its  architectural  merits,  would 
indeed  be  a discrowned  monarch. 

Yet  the  probability  that  this  fate  is  in  store  for  it  seems 
to  be  very  great.  The  Report  which  has  lately  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  ABERNETHY.to  a local  Committee  draws  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  changes  which  the  river  has 
undergone.  “ By  various  operations,”  he  says,  “ in  the 
“ lower  sections  of  the  river  the  low-water  level  has  been 
“ lowered  in  the  upper,  so  as  to  lay  bare,  to  a great 
“ extent,  its  bed  from  Kew  Bridge  to  Teddington.’^ 
In  fact  that  part  of  the  stream  which,  if  not  the 
most  picturesque,  was,  at  all  events,  the  most  famous 
for  its  picturesqueness,  is  rapidly  losing  its  title  to  be  called 
a river.  If  the  water  has  not  altogether  disappeared,  it  is 
confined  for  many  hours  in  each  day  within  so  small  a space 
that  it  hardly  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a canal.  The  necessi- 
ties of  such  navigation  as  survives  serve  to  make  things 
worse.  The  central  channel  must  be  of  a certain  depth  if  it 
is  to  serve  any  purpose  at  all;  and  the  “effect  of  the 
“ formation  of  a deep  channel  in  a limited  portion  ” 
of  the  river  bed  is  “ still  further  to  lay  bare  the 
“ remainder.”  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Thames  Valley  tremble  before  such  a prospect  as 
this.  The  river  is  to  them  what  the  great  goddess  Diana 
was  to  the  Ephesians.  They  live  by  it  in  a double  sense. 
All  the  industries  of  the  district  take  their  colour  from  it, 
and  from  the  keeper  of  a boathouse  who  yearly  sees  a 
larger  expanse  of  mud  and  shingle  interposed  between 
him  and  the  water,  to  the  landowner  who  feels  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  the  price  which  land  abutting  on  the  river 
used  to  fetch  will  no  longer  be  commanded  now  that  the 
thing  abutted  on  is  only  river  for  a small  part  of  each  day, 
they  have  all  a common  interest  in  making  the  nominal 
limits  of  the  Thames  its  real  ones.  It  is  even  whispered  that 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  mud  thus  laid 
bare  is  open  to  criticism.  In  theory  sewage  no  longer  passes 
into  the  Thames.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  a good 
deal  for  which  no  other  destiny  has  yet  been  provided, 
and  unavowed  sewage  smells  just  as  ill  as  sewage  which 
goes  by  its  own  name.  Still,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  solu- 
tion it  is  comparatively  inoffensive  ; but  unfortunately  the 
subsiding  of  the  stream  does  not  suffer  it  to  remain  in  solu- 
tion. The  laying  bare  of  the  river-bed  lays  bare  much  that 
the  world  would  willingly  allow  to  remain  unseen.  Even 
the  mere  soulless  resident  who  has  come  to  live  in  the  dis- 
trict because  house  rent  is  less  than  in  London  is  disturbed 
by  a state  of  things  which  suggests  diphtheria  and  doctor’s 
bills. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Richmond  and  the  neighbourhood 
seem  at  last  to  have  taken  up  this  question  in  good  earnest. 
A strong  Committee  has  been  formed  to  cjirry  out  a pro- 
posal which  has  often  been  made,  and  which  promises,  if 
professional  authorities  are  to  be  trusted,  to  restore  the 
Thames  to  the  bed  which  is  now  so  often  left  unoccupied. 
Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Abernethy  was  consulted  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a lock  and  weir  at  some  point  below  Richmond ; 
but  nothing  came  of  the  scheme.  Now  he  has  again  been 
consulted,  and  this  time  there  seems  a fair  chance  that  his 
recommendations  will  be  carried  out.  The  state  of  the  river 
between  Teddington  and  Richmond  certainly  calls  for  im- 
provement, and  there  seems  no  other  way  of  improving  it 
than  to  place  the  tidal  limit  at  a point , considerably  below 
that  which  it  now  reaches.  Mr.  Abernethy  finds  this 
point  at  Isleworth.  There,  between  the  ait  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a channel  which  is  mostly  dry  at 
low  water,  and  across  this  and  a portion  of  the  adjoining 
island  Mr.  Abernethy  proposes  to  make  a half-tide 
weir.  Across  the  other  channel  will  be  thrown  three 
distinct  locks — two  for  boats  and  one  for  barges,  with  a 
double  slipway  for  boats  in  addition.  The  dimensions 
of  the  lock  for  barges  will  allow  of  haulage  by  tug- 
steamers,  so  that  no  serious  hindrance  will  be  offered  to  the 
commercial  navigation  of  the  river,  while  the  pleasure 
tralfic  above  the  lock  will  be  greatly  benefited.  Besides  the 
advantage  to  the  district  between  Isleworth  and  Teddington 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  from  this  plan,  the  winter 
floods  will  be  brought  under  better  control,  and  the  gain 
ai'ising  from  this  cause  will  be  shared  by  the  district 
below  the  lock.  Mr.  Abernethy  roughly  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  weir  and  locks  at  35,000?.,  and  if  this  is  anywhere 
near  the  truth,  Richmond  will  buy  its  deliverance  cheaply. 
Still,  even  35,000?.  implies  a large  addition  to  the  local 
bui’dens ; and,  though  the  authorities  would  probably  be 
well  advised  in  incurring  this  outlay,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  they  may  not  fairly  look  to  be  relieved  of  a part  of 
it.  Many  as  are  the  interests  which  the  disappeai’ance  of 
the  Thames  threatens  to  affect,  there  is  one  which  would 
sustain  a greater  and  more  direct  injury  than  any  other. 
Nearness  to  London  and  a superfluity  of  railway  accommo- 
dation bring  an  unusually  large  number  of  boating  men  to 
Richmond,  and  to  them  the  condition  of  the  river  is  neces- 
sarily a matter  of  supreme  moment.  If  the  bed  of  the 
stream  is  to  a great  extent  laid  bare,  men  may  wade  across 
it  and  children  may  paddle  in  it,  but  the  most  ardent  oars- 
man cannot  boat  on  it.  If  a subscription  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  lock  were  to  be  opened,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  commend  itself  to  large  numbers  of  Londoners 
who  spend  all  the  time  that  they  can  command  at  Rich- 
mond, because  with  them  to  be  at  Richmond  means  to  be 
on  the  river.  If  it  is  wished  to  make  the  appeal  irresistible, 
it  might  be  added  that  when  the  lock  is  opened  it  is  in- 
tended to  fix  the  tariff  for  steam-launches  at  a prohibitive 
height. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  NAVY. 

A DAY  or  two  ago  there  appeared  in  the  papers  a state- 
ment that,  there  not  being  enough  men  at  the  Sheer- 
ness Naval  Barracks  to  supply  the  necessary  drafts  for  the 
recommissioning  of  the  Dryad  at  Madagascar,  the  new 
crew  will  be  furnished  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Portsmouth.  On  the  same  day,  or  within  a few  hours,  a 
list  of  English  ships  assembled  at  Zanzibar  was  printed. 
The  squadron  at  Zanzibar  has  some  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  inasmuch  as  a rival  nation  is  employing  its  navy 
in  attacking  adjacent  countries  of  some  import  to  England. 
In  that  list  there  was  not  to  be  found  the  name  of  a 
single  ironclad.  Again  at  the  same  time  another  list  of 
British  ships  in  Chinese  waters — also  very  interesting 
in  consequence  of  a somewhat  similar  but  more  menacing 
state  of  things — was  given.  In  this  list  there  was 
one  ironclad  not  of  the  first  class — the  Audacious — and 
that  ironclad  was,  or  had  been  very  recently,  in  dock, 
though  the  Admiral  had  given  orders  for  her  to  be  un- 
docked speedily.  Further, ' it  did  not  appear  that  within 
call  of  Zanzibar,  or  within  call  of  Hongkong,  there  was 
anything  like  reinforcement  for  these  squadrons,  ■v^hich 
consisted  largely  of  old,  small,  slow,  and  lightly-armed 
vessels.  Both  in  African  and  in  Chinese  waters  the 
French  had  a formidable  squadron  in  the  latter,  indeed, 
they  might  be  said  to  have  something  like  an  ironclad 
fleet.  Meanwhile,  during  the  same  twenty-foxir  or  forty- 


eight  hours,  samples  of  the  general  and  ordinary  duty  of 
the  British  were  given  by  reports  of  the  chastisement  of 
certain  obstreperous  natives  in  Western  Africa,  and  of  the 
dispatch  of  a vessel  to  save  a wrecked  crew  from  a Rajah  in 
Sumatra  who  misunderstood  the  duties  of  hospitality. 

These  matters  .are  collected  together  because  they  were 
all  brought  to  public  attention  within  twenty-four  hours  or 
so.  No  doubt  each  of  them  is  susceptible  of  ample  explana- 
tion. There  is  nothing  very  unprecedented  in  supplying 
drafts  from  a flagship,  though  to  be  sure  in  the  days  when 
this  was  common  naval  barracks  expressly  devised  to 
render  it  unnecessary  had  scarcely  come  into  exis- 
tence. The  enthusiastic  feeling  of  friendship  which  is 
known  to  exist  between  France  and  England,  and  the 
perfect  peaceableness  of  the  French  squadron  in  Malagasy 
waters,  make  the  presence  of  any  English  ships  unnecessary 
there,  let  alone  the  presence  of  ironclads.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  in  the  China  seas,  because  not  only  are  the  French 
there,  on  the  peacefullest  of  errands,- at  one  end  of  China, 
but  also  there  are  no  English  possessions  or  residents  in 
that  part  of  the  world  to  look  after  ; and  at  the  other  end 
of  China  there  is  a Power — Russia — which  has  no  fleet,  is 
entirely  unprovided  with  arsenals,  and  is,  besides,  animated 
by  the  deepest  attachment  to  our  nation.  Still,  for  a 
country  which,  in  the  express  words  of  its  responsible 
governors,  still  believes  itself  to  be,  and  prides  itself 
on  being,  nearly  a match  for  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  at  sea,  and  more  than  a match  for  any  two 
or  three  of  them,  the  coincidence  is  curious.  If  we 
really  are  so  full  of  resource,  we  must  be  husband- 
ing it  very  carefully  indeed  when  we  have  to  send 
from  one  great  port  to  another  before  we  can  get  together 
men  enough  to  man  a moderate-sized  corvette,  when  we 
cannot  spare  an  ironclad  for  ’ waters  where  one  large 
European  armament  is  reducing  the  property  of  British 
subjects  to  tinder  and  matchwood,  and  when  we  cannot 
spare  more  than  one,  and  that  a vessel  low  down  in  the 
third  class,  for  other  waters  where  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  a war  of  the  first  importance  by  land  and  sea  may 
break  out  at  any  moment  in  one  of  the  most  important 
centres  of  English  trade.  “ It  might  have  been  keenness, 
“ but  it  looked  remarkably  like  misery,”  is  a tolerably 
well-known  quotation.  In  the  present  instance  it  may  be 
emharras  de  richesses  in  men  and  ships  and  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  administrators  of  the  navy.  It  looks  un- 
commonly like  a woful  want  of  all  three. 

It  is  one  of  the  abiding  misfortunes  of  this  question 
that  it  hardly  ever  succeeds  in  getting  itself  treated 
without  a suspicion  of  some  motive  behind  the  scenes, 
or  else  without  some  admixture  which  renders  it  easy 
to  get  out  of  the  discussion  on  a false  issue.  It  is  made 
the  exercise  of  statisticians,  the  tourney-ground  of  rival 
experts,  the  battle-horse  of  partisan  politics.  Whether 
twenty-nine-fiftieths  or  seventy-one-hundredths  of  the 
gallant  Thunderhomb  will  be  ready  on  the  Greek  Kalends 
of  next  year;  whether  she  is  an  obsolete  ship,  or  a 
ship  of  the  very  latest  and  best  type ; whether  the  First 
Lord  of  this  Administiution  or  the  First  Lord  of  that 
has  the  credit  of  ordering  her  construction- — all  these 
purely  subsidiai-y,  and  for  the  most  part  purely  academic, 
questions  are  constantly  discussed  ad  nauseam,  when  the 
real  question  is.  Has  England  got  a fleet  largely  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  single  nation,  and  a fair  match  for  the 
combined  fleets  of  any  group  of  nations  that  reasonable 
possibility  might  bring  against  her?  There  is  not  one 
sensible  Englishman  in  twenty,  of  any  shade  of  politics, 
who  will  not  admit  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
ought  to  be  in  the  afl&rmative  j there  is  probably 
not  one  Englishman  living,  except  he  be  a Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  will  say  that  it  can  be  so  answered  • there 
is  hardly  one  Englishman  in  a thousand  who  can  be  got  to 
take  a real  interest  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  answer.  By  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
the  matter  is  lumped  in  with  general  politics.  It^their  own 
man  says  it  is  all  right,  they  believe  that  it  is  all  right 
without  inquiry ; if  their  own  man  says  it  is  all  ^vrong,  they 
too  frequently  reflect  that  it  is  his  business  to  say  it  is  all 
wrong,  and  give  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  it. 
They  are  repelled,  and  perhaps  excusably  repelled,  by  the 
endless  discussions  whetner  the  Amiral  Baudin  will  be  in 
a position  to  bombard  Plymouth  next  year,  or  the  Benbow 
will  be  in  a position  to  bomb.ard  Brest  Heaven  knows 
when.  The  kind  of  lazy  trust  in  officialdom  which,  little 
trustful  as  the  average  Briton  is,  besets  all  men  in 
I relation  to  complicated  affairs  of  which  they  have  little 
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practical  cognizance,  comes  over  them  all.  They  hear  ex- 
perienced administrator's  like  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  young 
sailors  of  promise  like  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  old 
sailors  of  experience  like  Admu’al  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds,  scientific  experts  like  "Sir  Edward  Beed,  com- 
plain of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
But  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  or  Lord  Northbrook,  or  Mr. 
Campbell  Bannerman,  or  somebody  else,  gets  up  on  his  legs 
and  says  that  it  is  all  right,  and  that  we  have  ships  enough 
to  meet  France  and  two  or  three  other  countries  as  well ; 
and  the  vast  majority  put  the  grumblings  down  as  un- 
reasonable and  irresponsible,  and  ask  whether  men  of  sense 
and  honour,  with  all  the  facts  before  them  and  official  re- 
sponsibility on  their  shoulders,  are  likely  to  knowingly 
deceive  the  pubhc  ? 

- Let  it  be  hoped  that  there  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
this  qixestion.  There  is,  however,  another  which  is  not 
quite  so  simple,  and  that  is,  “Is  it  not  possible  for 
“ men  in  this  condition  occasionally  to  deceive  them- 
“ selves  ? ” The  matter  has  been  often  discussed  in  these 
columns,  and  certainly  nothing  has  happened  recently  to 
convert  us  to  the  opinion  that  England  holds  the  position 
in  naval  matters  which  even  Radicals  very  far  gone  in  non- 
intervention declare  themselves  in  favour  of  her  holding. 
The  intricacies  of  dockyard  calculations  are  a byword, 
and  so  long  as  the  question  is  confined  to  wrangling  about 
the  exact  advancement  of  this  vessel  or  that,  no  useful  result 
can  possibly  be  obtained.  But  there  are  certain  general 
questions  to  which  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  get 
from  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  or  somebody  else  answers  a little 
more  definite  and  a little  less  evasive  than  the  usual  official 
reply.  Which  is  spending  most  money  in  dockyard  work 
on  new  vessels,  France  or  England  1 Which  is  employing 
most  men  ? Which  is  mounting  the  heaviest  and  handiest 
guns,  putting  on  the  thickest  armour,  giving  the  most  com- 
plete protection  to  the  vulnerable  parts  of  ships,  attend- 
ing most  to  the  subdivision  of  compartments  to  guard  against 
sinking,  equipping  her  fighting  vessels  with  the  most  com- 
plete armament  of  torpedoes  and  machine  guns,  securing 
the  power  of  steering  under  all  circumstances  most 
carefully  ? And  when  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  or  somebody 
else,  has  answered  these  questions,  as  no  doubt  he  will 
(though  Heaven  and  himself  only  know  on  what  grounds), 
triumphantly  in  favour  of  England,  thereby  flatly  contradict- 
ing all  official  documents,  let  him  answer  something  else. 
Suppose  the  amicable  exchange  effected  the  other  day  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  Shaw  against  the  promotion 
and  recall  of  Captain  Johnstone  had  not  been  effected, 
what  fleet  could  have  been  posted  in  the  Channel,  what  in 
the  Mediterranean,  what  on  the  French  Atlantic  coast, 
what  could  have  been  sent  to  clear  the  African  seas,  and 
what  to  drive  Admiral  Courbet  from  the  Culf  of  Tonquin  ? 
Of  course  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  or  some  of  his  colleagues, 
has  a complete  scheme  ready  for  these  simple  operations, 
and,  but  for  official  reticence,  could  give  it  at  once. 
Very  well.  Then,  in  the  third  place,  will  he  tell  us  what 
strength  of  cruisers  would  be  available  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  (independent  of  the  general  police  duty  referred 
to  in  an  early  part  of  this  article)  against  isolated  French 
ships  or  flying  squadrons?  and  how  many  heavily-armed 
gunboats  there  would  be  for  coast  defence  against  some  new 
Thurot  who  might  have  been  found,  by  the  declaration  of 
war,  at  large  with  an  ironclad,  perhaps  a little  more  formid- 
able than  the  Audacious.  This  set  of  problems,  as  every 
one  acquainted  with  naval  affairs  will  at  once  see,  is  a very 
simple  one,  for  we  have  given  the  Admiralty  but  one  nation 
to  deal  with.  If,  without  giving  the  enemy  too  valuable 
information,  some  writing  man  of  theirs  would  get  Mr. 
Knowles  or  Mr.  Escott  to  give  him  a few  pages  of  the 
monthly  reviews  to  state  the  solution,  he  would  very 
greatly  obhge  those  Englishmen  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

LTHOUGH,  like  many  kindred  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum, 
the  public  collection  of  portraits  owes  its  existence  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  perseverance,  * it  has  acquired  dimen- 
sions which  make  its  preservation  a matter  of  “ national  ” 
concern.  No  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  note  of  warning 
published  in  the  Times  of  Monday  by  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell.  The  collection,  when  it  was  much  smaller  and 
less  representative  than  it  is  now,  was  housed  in  George 


Street,  at  Westminster,  in  a building  as  far  fireproof  as  an 
old-fashioned  thick- walled  dwelling-house  can  be.  Then,  by 
a special  favour,  when  the  collection  outgrew  its  narrow 
quarters,  a “ gallery  ” was  assigned  to  it  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, in  some  of  the  outbuildings  erected  for  one  or  other  of 
the  short-lived  series  of  so-called  International  Exhibitions. 
As  the  collection  was  founded  by  Lord  Stanhopi;,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  in  1858,  it  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  at  least,  when  it  migrated  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  home  end  of  St.  Margaret’s  parish  to  the  out- , 
lying  hamlet  which  still  belongs  to  it  beyond  Brompton. 
Here  it  was  lodged,  as  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  justly 
observes,  in  a shed ; and,  after  six  years,  in  a shed,  or  a 
series  of  sheds,  it  remains.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  sheds,  or  log  houses,  or  half-timbered 
cottages,  or  other  wooden  buildings,  including  Norwegian 
cathedrals  and  the  church  at  Greenstead,  in  themselves. 
They  are  often  very  convenient,  generally  very  cheap, 
sometimes  pretty.  But  their  condition,  and  especially  their 
prospects,  are  very  different  in  town  and  in  the  country. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  all  the  houses  in  London, 
except  a few  belonging  to  the  Jews,  and  a majority  of  the 
churches,  including  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s,  were  in  the  middle  ages  wooden  structures.  Not 
one  of  them  has  survived  till  now.  The  few  wooden  houses, 
along  the  Strand  and  in  a few  other  places  were  built  since 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  All  the  older 
ones,  and  most  of  the  later  ones,  have  been  burnt.  Sooner 
or  later  this  fate  may  overtake  the  buildings,  if  they 
are  buildings,  in  which  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
is  at  present  housed.  Although,  as  Prince  Bismarck  is  re- 
ported to  say,  the  une^ected  always  happens,  the  expected 
also  happens,  and  ha'^,.ms  in  such  cases  as  this  only  too 
often.  We  have,  in  short,  gathered  at  the  expense  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  considerable  expense  of  time,  and 
of  knowledge  which  is  more  valuable  than  either — above 
all,  at  an  enormous  outlay  of  private  and  public-spirited 
generosity — a collection  of  portraits  of  the  great  men  and 
women  of  our  nation,  many,  if  not  a majority,  of  them 
unique.  We  have  set  over  the  collection  thus  formed  a 
Curator  of  whom  any  museum  in  Europe  would  be  proud, 
who  anywhere  but  here  would  have  wealth,  rank,  titles, 
and  a waistcoat  full  of  orders.  And  we  house  the  gallery 
and  Mr.  George  Scharf,  who  for  very  love  of  it  cleaves 
through  all  risks  and  at  all  sacrifices  to  his  charge,  where 
five  minutes’  flames  and  five  minutes’  water  might  diminish 
the  number  of  extant  portraits  of  eminent  Britons  to  less 
than  one-half. 


ANGLO-SWISS  ENGLISH. 

The  diversity  of  languages  was  ordained  for  many  reasons. 

First,  that  men  should  not  all  think  after  the  same  pattern. 
Secondly,  that  it  should  be  possible  for  them  not  to  be  the  slaves 
of  their  own  words.  Thirdly,  that  something  might  be  found  for 
schoolboys  to  do.  Fourthly,  that  mankind  might  have  a source 
of  harmless  mirth,  such  as  is  afforded  in  good  store  by  Don 
Pedro  Oarolino,  Ollendorff,  the  biographer  of  the  Hon.  Ohunder 
Mookerjee,  Ouida  and  many  other  lady  novelists,  and  now  in  a 
certain  prospectus  or  circular  signed  by  Herr  Arnold  Ramsauer. 
And  who  is  Herr  Arnold  Ramsauer?  First,  he  (or  his  trans- 
lator) is  the  long-sought  person  duly  qualified  to  succeed  Don 
Pedro  Carolino.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  Herisau,  member  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  and  of 
the  Commercial  and  Geographical  Society  of  East  Switzerland. 
Further,  he  is  the  head  or  managing  director  of  a concern  doing 
business  under  the  style  of  “ The  Anglo-Swiss  Tourists’  Equipment 
Company,”  and  in  that  capacity  he  is  minded  to  despatch,  or  has 
already  despatched,  specimens  of  the  Company’s  wares  to  be  shown 
at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Calcutta.  He  has 
prepared,  moreover,  a list  of  the  objects  so  to  be  exhibited ; and, 
judiciously  reflecting  that  English  is  a more  familiar  tongue  in 
Calcutta  than  German,  he  has  caused  this  list  to  be  translated  into 
something  which — as  Clerk  Maxwell  once  said  of  a poem  com- 
monly found  obscure — looks  like  English  a yard  off.  A lucky 
chance  has  brought  this  document  into  our  hands,  and  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  reading  vision.  Being  unaccompanied  by  the 
original  German,  it  offers  a perfectly  clear  field  for  interpretation 
and  conjecture.  We  shall  have  to  confess  that  at  some  points  our 
efforts  are  baffled ; and,  inasmuch  as  this  catalogue  or  circular  is 
not  dated  from  anywhere  in  particular,  we  cannot  tell  the  reader 
where  to  apply  for  more  authentic  explanation.  By  such  light  of 
nature  as  we  have,  therefore,  we  must  proceed  to  consider  the 
“ List  of  Exhibits  of  the  Anglo-Swiss  Tourists’  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Switzerland.” 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  a “ motto  ” (carefully  so  headed ; 
the  reader  is  not  trusted  to  see  for  himself  that  it  is  a motto ;) 
“ Multum  alpinum  alienum  esse  puto.”  Here  is  already  an  exe- 
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getical  difficulty.  Nihil  alpini  would  have  been  straightforward. 
Multum  cilpinum  must  convey  something  more  subtle.  Let  us 
try,  premising  that  classical  Latinity  must  in  any  case  he  put  out 
of  account.  “ I deem  a bulky  kit  foreign  to  the  true  mountaineer.” 
An  excellent  opinion  assuredly,  but  itself  somewhat  foreign,  one 
would  think,  to  the  obvious  interests  of  a tourists’  equipment 
company.  “ I think  much  of  other  people’s  Alps” — that  is  rather 
pointless,  and  unpatriotic  besides.  “ I think  much  Alpine  matter 
is  borrowed  ” — very  true,  certainly,  of  the  topographical,  scientific, 
and  picturesque  information  which  by  this  time  is  common  pro- 
perty, and  is  freely  used  to  fill  up  accounts  of  second-rate  ex- 
peditions. It  is  sometimes  true  of  other  details.  There  is  an 
ingenious  and  eloquent  member  of  the  Geneva  section  of  the  Swiss 
Alpine  Club  who  has  carried  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  climb- 
ing in  other  men’s  newly-cut  steps,  and  then  claiming  the  credit 
of  the  first  ascent  made  these  many  years,  insomuch  that  lately 
his  thrilling  narrative  deceived  a London  evening  paper  which  re- 
joices in  being  thrilled.  But  this,  again,  seems  irrelevant  to  Herr 
Kamsauer’s  purpose.  “ I think  there  is  much  about  the  Alps  that 
does  not  concern  me.”  Here  is  a possible  meaning  at  last.  The 
company  would  signify  to  us,  perhaps,  that  it  confines  itself  strictly 
to  the  department  of  tourists’  equipment,  and  does  not  trouble 
itself  with  other  matters  of  Alpine  literature,  science,  agricultural 
and  pastoral  customs,  and  so  forth.  But  this  is  flatly  contradicted, 
as  will  appear,  by  the  comprehensive  and  miscellaneous  nature  of 
the  catalogue  itself.  So  that  we  have  to  face  what  the  German 
philosophers  call  an  “ immanent  contradiction  ” in  our  document. 
Let  us  try  once  more.  Perhaps  multum  is  not  the  common 
adjective  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  low  Latin  substantive  multus  = 
molitus,  which  may  be  found  in  Du  Cange.  “ I deem  that  Alpine 
grist  (or  ground  Alps  ?)  concerneth  me  not.”  This  is  so  pro- 
foundly enigmatical  that  we  incline  to  think  it  must  be  the  true 
reading.  We  pass  on  to  the  main  text. 

“ The  exhibits  are  intended  to  give  a picture  of  the  Alpine 
Sport  on  the  one  side,  and  a general  aper^u  in  a small  frame 
of  Swiss  Industry  on  the  other  side.”  Tourists’  equipment, 
accordingly,  is  only  the  first  division  of  the  display.  It  is 
subdivided  into  three  heads — tent,  apparel,  and  Alpine  lite- 
rature. Whence  we  infer  that  in  the  Company’s  opinion 
every  Alpine  tourist  goes  about  with  a tent.  And  what  a 
tent ! We  begin,  indeed,  with  simplicity.  No.  i is  only  a “ tent 
of  solid  watertight  sailcloth  ” (commonly  known  as  canvas  in 
England;  but  that  is  a very  small  detail).  No.  2,  however, 
dazzles  us  with  the  announcement  of  “ Tent-ceiling  Turkey  red 
embroidered  cloth  Edelweiss  Satin  Silk  Rondeau.”  We  do  not 
clearly  understand  what  all  this  means.  But  it  seems  to  point  to 
something  much  too  gorgeous  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tourist. 
Then  come  “Decorative  Borders  inside,”  with  inscriptions  in 
Bengalese,  Arabic,  and  English,  “ all  embroidered  in  colours 
and  gold.”  Let  us  turn  to  the  “ Apparel  ” for  something  more 
businesslike.  The  Wall — such  is  the  first  line.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  objects  in  question  are  to  be  shown  on  a wall  .P  Perhaps; 
yet  a wall  is  not  the  place  we  should  choose  to  show  off  boots, 
and  following  italicized  sub-headings  of  similar  form  will  not  bear 
this  kind  of  interpretation.  Here  is  a knapsack  that  seems  to 
hold  a good  many  things : — “ Knapsack  grey : Knapsacks  Camp- 
stool  Shawl  manifold  soup-plate  box  sewing  implements.”  This 
gives  us  no  mean  exercise  in  the  art  of  division  and  punctuation. 
Is  there  a big  knapsack  with  little  knapsacks  inside  it  ? Or  shall 
we  construe  “ Knapsacks  Campstool  ” together — namely,  a camp- 
stool  intended  to  be  carried  in  or  about  a knapsack  ? We  should 
be  sorry  to  bear  that  knapsack ; but  the  follies  of  tourists  are 
infinite.  Again,  is  it  a “ manifold  soup-plate,”  or  a “ manifold 
soup-plate  box  ” ? In  either  case,  what  is  the  manifoldness 
of  soup-plates  or  soup-plate  boxes  ? Is  it  a box  that  turns  into 
soup-plates,  or  a nest  of  soup-plates  packed  in  a box?  Yet 
again,  if  the  box  is  not  to  be  construed  with  the  soup-plates, 
is  there  a box  of  unspecified  contents — a sort  of  Begriff  ohne 
Anschauung  of  a box  ? (We  beseech  the  reader  to  excuse  the 
metaphysical  technicality ; the  “ manifoldness  ” of  the  soup-plates 
pointed  us  to  that  region.)  Or  is  there  a “ box  sewing  imple- 
ments ” — that  is  to  say,  a box  containing  needles  and  thread  ? 
The  reader  is  in  possession  of  the  text,  and  must  judge  for  himself. 
One  thing  is  certain ; this  is  no  common  knapsack.  Its  mani- 
foldness must  have  something  of  magical  virtue.  Peradventure  it 
is  that  very  wishing-knapsack  which,  as  we  may  read  in  Grimm, 
Brother  Lustig  had  from  St.  Peter,  and  finally  wished  himself 
into  heaven  with,  after  the  nine  devils  whom  he  had  formerly 
got  into  the  knapsack  and  soundly  beaten  on  an  anvil  had  wholly 
refused  to  give  him  quarters  elsewhere.  We  meet  further  down 
with  other  magic  knapsacks,  one  containing  “campstool  spoon- 
case  complete  box  and  towel.”  As  before,  one  might  discuss 
many  things.  Which  is  complete,  the  spoon-case  or  the  box  and 
towel  ? And  what  is  the  completeness  of  a spoon-case  ? But  let 
this  suffice.  Other  objects  in  this  category  are  more  easily  under- 
stood. A “plated  signal  pipe”  would  seem  to  be  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  a whistle.  “ Boots  stack  4-6  points,”  and  the  same  article 
with  “ complete  joints,”  are  certainly  rather  obscure.  The  next 
item  is  “ 4 mountain  spurs.”  Putting  these  things  together,  we 
conjecture  that  the  “ mountain  spurs  ” may  be  something  like  the 
instruments  sold  by  some  English  outfitters  as  “ glacier  nails  ” — 
four-pointed  spikes  meant  to  be  screwed  into  the  boots  for  ice- 
work.  We  have  never  heard  any  good  of  these  from  any  com- 
petent person  (they  are  of  course  worse  than  useless  on  rocks) ; but 
we  are  not  now  concerned  with  their  merits.  The  “ boots  stack  ” 
would  then  probably  be  climbing-irons  (crampons,  Steigeisen'), 


How  the  English  form  “boots  stack”  was  arrived  at  we  do  not 
pretend  to  explain.  Then  there  are  Pickaxes  (ice-axes)  and  “im- 
proved Alpsticks  .Iron  Hook  ASTEO.”  As  to  this  last  mystic 
word,  reflection  shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  the  initials  of  Anglo- 
Swiss  Tourist  Equipment  Company.  But  it  also  starts  a new 
difficulty,  for  what  are  we  to  conclude  when  these  letters  are 
absent  from  the  description  of  other  objects  P Does  it  mean  that 
they  are  not  manufactured  or  not  recommended  by  the  Company  ? 
If  so,  why  does  the  Company  exhibit  them  ? The  “ Iron  Hook  ” 
exemplifies  a common  playful  way  of  German  printers,  to  whom 
the  modern  distinction  between  i the  vowel  and  j the  consonant, 
not  being  recognized  in  their  native  fount,  is  unfamiliar  when 
they  come  to  it  in  Roman  type.  Apparently  the  Alpstick  is 
thought  to  be  improved  by  this  addition  of  a Iron  Hook — for  what 
purpose  we  shall  see  hereafter.  If  any  friend  of  ours  were  likely 
to  find  himself  in  company  with  a tourist  who  bore  an  improved 
Alpstick  armed  with  a Iron  Hook,  we  should  advise  him  to  give 
that  tourist  and  his  Iron  Hook  a very  wide  berth  indeed.  Worthy 
companions  to  this  instrument  are  a Iron  pan,  and,  still  better,  a 
Inch  measure. 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  next  sub-division,  which  appears  as 
The  display.  Thus  it  is  suggested  that  all  the  objects  classified 
under  other  heads  will  not  be  displayed ; which  seems  to  involve 
a contradiction  to  the  purpose  of  the  whole  undertaking.  We 
conjecture,  but  with  great  diffidence,  that  the  display  may  mean 
what  in  English  exhibition  galleries  is  called  a show-case.  Here 
we  find  plated  pans  with  lid-roasters,  coffee-boilers  d la  minute,  a 
black  spoon  box  (which  is  black,  the  spoon  or  the  bo.x  P),  a 
universal  screw,  roast-forks,  and — we  suppose  by  way  of  explaining 
and  harmonizing  the  preceding  items — “ The  patent  pan,  with  lid- 
roaster  in  motion — a Picnic  Illustration.”  After  cooking  comes 
clothing.  Among  other  things,  we  may  see  (at  Calcutta  to  wit) 

“ servantsmauds  ” and  antimacassars.  Alpine  climbers  do  not,  as 
a rule,  travel  with  servants  in  their  train,  nor  is  it  clear  what  a 
“ servantsmaud  ” is ; and  the  Alpine  uses  of  antimacassars  are  to 
us  altogether  puzzling.  Another  item  is  hopeless,  as  far  as  our 
powers  of  interpretation  go.  “ T’Red  cloth  embroidered. — Solidity- 
Economy  Education.”  The  embroidering  of  T’Red  cloth  may  be  an 
education  in  Solidity-Economy  for  aught  we  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary ; or  T’Red  cloth  embroidered  with  allegories  of  Solidity, 
Economy,  Education,  or  any  combinations  of  those  abstract  nouns, 
two  or  one  at  a time,  may  be  a very  pretty  thing ; either  way,  we 
must  class  this  object  among  the  multum  alpinism  in  this  cata- 
logue which  we  confess  to  be  alienum,  in  the  sense  that  our  under- 
standing is  incapable  of  making  anything  of  the  description.  It 
is  a relief  to  come  to  something  simple,  and  the  next  head  is 
simplicity  itself.  “ The  Pharmacy — The  requisites  of  the  moment.” 
We  should  like  to  know  what  the  ASTEO — to  use  the  charming 
abbreviation  supplied  by  the  author — considers  to  be  the  requisites 
of  the  moment.  How  many  drugs  will  come  up  to  the  wants  of 
the  tourist  who  carries  about  a tent  with  a ceiling  of  Turkey  red 
embroidered  cloth,  a manifold  soup-plate,  a boots  stack,  a plated 
pan  with  lid-roaster,  servantsmauds,  antimacassars,  a Inch  measure, 
and  a landscape  mirror  ? But  no  details  are  given ; and  the  next 
line  plunges  us  into  fresh  doubt.  These  words — The  impi'oved 
stick's  duty — stand  al  the  head  of  a rather  mixed  class  of  things, 
including  compasses,  field-glasses,  baskets,  Indian  buttops  (how 
or  why  Indian  ?),  wood-block  fasteners,  map-cases,  and  a show- 
box.  In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  a good  rule  to  re-translate  into  the 
presumed  original.  But  “die  verbesserte  Stockpflicht”  does 
not  seem  to  help  us  much.  Only  one  way  of  conjecture 
remains,  and  our  conjecture,  though  we  say  it,  is  palmary. 
“ The  improved  stick’s  duty  ” means  that  all  these  things 
— the  wood-block  fastener,  the  compass,  the  flambeau  Berlin 
pattern,  the  flasks  Swiss  ordonnance,  the  marine  glass  with 
aneroid  barometer,  the  map-case,  the  provision-baskets  with 
bottle-holders,  the  bottle-baskets,  the  four  buttons  (Indian), 
another  bottle-basket,  two  other  provision-baskets  with  bottle- 
holders,  and  the  show-box,  are  to  be  hung  on  the  Iron  Hook  which 
forms  part  of  the  improved  Alpstick.  That  is  the  stick’s  duty, 
and  a good  piece  of  work  surely.  The  tourist  might  perhaps  feel 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  load — if  he  had  to  carry  it  on  a 
common  stick  with  a common  hook.  But  we  know  not  what  the 
Iron  Hook  may  be  capable  of.  Neither  have  we  exhausted  the 
mystery  of  Alpsticks ; for  in  another  place,  under  the  seemingly 
incongruous  head  of  Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Work,  there  occurs  a 
“ Catering  Alpstick  ASTEO  (Pick- Axe).”  May  we  believe  that  the 
Catering  Alpstick  is  magical,  and  of  kin  to  the  catering-table  we 
know  from  our  youth  up,  the  Tischlein-deck-dich  of  Grimm,  which 
produces  ready  dressed  whatsoever  meats  the  owner  calls  for? 
An  Alpstick  that  would  thus  cater  would  indeed  be  a precious 
possession  for  the  climber ; and  the  Company  that  could  supply  it 
would  make  a speedy  fortune.  Only  they  would  have  no  occasion 
to  sell  much  else,  for  the  cooking-pan  and  the  lid-roaster,  though 
perhaps  not  the  Roast-fork,  would  at  once  become  superfluous. 
Fst  qui  malit,  as  the  old  editors  say,  “ cantering  ” ; a stick  that 
helps  one  to  canter  up  and  down  Alps.  But  this  emendation 
is  more  brilhant  than  acceptable. 

The  class  of  “ Alpine  Literature  ” is,  on  the  average,  easier. 
But  it  contains  the  one  most  formidable  crux  of  the  whole  cata- 
logue. We  transcribe  this  exactly: — „S’  Spine  go“  4 photo- 
graphs.— Courtship  in  Switzerland. — Fom'  photographs  illustrat-  . 
ing  courtship  in  Switzerland  are  not  exactly  literature ; still,  their 
presence  is  intelligible.  But  the  combination  of  letters  and 
symbols  that  introduces  them  fails  to  convey  to  us  any  idea 
whatever.  Conjecture  is  at  fault,  and  only  blank  wonder 
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remains.  “ Rope  and  necbwork  ASTEO.  A Study,”  has  the  air 
of  a very  scurvy  jest,  especially  when  we  note  under  the  head  of 
Swiss  Dah-y  “Gallowses  with  engraved  brass  ornaments.”  But 
this  may  be  nothing-  worse  than  a milkmaid’s  yoke.  As  for  the 
various  items  appearing  under  “The  Swiss  Industries,”  we  perceive 
with  some  surprise  an  “Edelweiss  Boot- Jack  for  Army  and  Navy” 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Boots  stack),  a “ Bell-state 
^ition  ” (something  to  do  with  the  Swiss  dairy,  as  likewise  “ the 
feeders  of  the  Swiss  Milk  Companies”)  and  Bundt’s  Alpenclub 
sausages  and  gensd’armes.  But  even  surprise  becomes  dull  with 
repeated  shocks.  Our  energies  are  consumed  with  guessing.  And, 
as  we  have  explained,  certainty  is  unattainable,  short  of  going  to 
the  Calcutta  Exhibition  and  comparing  the  catalogue  with  the 
objects  on  the  spot.  .The  temptation  is  great,  biit  we  cannot  be 
spared  from  Grub  Street.  Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  will  make 
the  adventure.  We  say  adventure  with  intention,  having  given 
our  reasons  for  holding  that  the  manufactures  of  the  ASTEC 
do  not  belong  to  the  common  course  of  nature.  But  if  any  man 
will  be  bold,  we  recommend  him  to  try  Brother  Lustig’s  method. 
It  may  succeed — who  knows  ? — and  save  him  his  passage-money. 
Let  him  wait  till  the  opening  of  the  Calcutta  Exhibition  is 
announced,  wish  himself  inside  the  knapsack — the  knapsack  grey 
with  the  manifold  soup-plate  box  sewing  implements  ^identify  the 
various  exhibits,  verify  their  dimensions  with  the  Jnch  measure, 
and  then  return  to  Europe  in  triumph,  living  sumptuously  on  the 
food  produced  by  the  Catering  Alpstick,  and  bearing  thereon  (if  it 
be  also,  as  doubtless  it  is,  an  improved  Alpstick)  the  knapsack  and 
the  rest  of  the  “ improved  stick’s  duty”  suspended  from  the 
Jron  Hook. 


ST.  THERESA. 

Every  religion,  which  deserves  the  name,  has  had  its  phase 
of  mysticism.  The  plain  literalness  of  the  Pentateuch 
developed  into  the  mystic  imagery  of  prophet  and  psalmist  and 
the  author  of  the  Canticles.  Even  from  the  barren  soil  of  Islam 
grew  up,  though  perhaps  rather  as  an  excrescence  than  a natural 
roduct,  a school  of  Mystics,  who  have  not  been  without  their  in- 
uence  on  their  cc-religionists,  albeit  their  orthodoxy — which  cer- 
tainly had  a very  Buddhist  tinge — not  unfrequently  incurred  sus- 
picion. But  Christianity  has  been  par  excellence  the  religion  of 
mysticism,  and,  contrary  to  what  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  its  Roman  more  than  in  its  non-Roman  forms,  though  it 
has  sometimes  been  the  lot  of  Catholic  mystics,  like  Hebrew 
Prophets,  to  be  persecuted  in  life  and  canonized  after  death.  Some 
of  them  indeed,  like  Scotus  Erigena  in  one  age  and  Eckhart  in 
another,  not  to  speak  of  the  German  Protestant  theosophist,  Jacob 
Bdhme,  have  approached,  if  not  passed,  the  confines  of  pan- 
theism ; and  many  more  have  been  charged  with  it  undeservedly, 
as  was  Madame  Guyon.  There  have  been  mystical  schools  both 
French  and  Italian,  but  the  two  chief  movements  of  the  kind  in 
Western  Christendom  occurred  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Spain.  Tauler  and  Plenry 
Suss  were  in  their  lifetime  suspected  of  heresy,  but  both  are  now 
■held  in  reverence  and  the  latter  has  been  beatified.  In  Spain 
Louis  of  L6on  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross — for  he  is  a canonized 
•Saint — were  imprisoned  by  the  Holy  Office,  as  indeed  was  Ignatius 
Loj'ola.  St.  Theresa,  with  whom  we  are  at  present  specially  con- 
■cerned,  and  who  stands  firstamong  Spanish  mystics,  was  for  two  years 
actually  under  arrest,  and  was  subjected  to  much  annoyance,  if 
not  direct  persecution  during  the  greater  part  of  her  active  life. 
There  were  special  reasons,  both  negative  and  positive,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  which  conspired  to  make  Spain  the  natural 
home  and  centre  of  Catholic  mysticism.  The  long  struggle  with 
Arians,  Moors,  and  Jews  in  succession  had  served  to  identify 
patriotism  with  orthodoxy  and  national  unity,  so  that,  as  it  has 
been  remarked,  “ in  defending  her  religion  Spain  was  defending 
herself.”  It  was  through  their  passionate  devotion  to  a common 
faith  that  Catalan  and  Valencian,  Castilian  and  Andalusian, 
Aragonese  and  Galician,  with  all  their  diversities  of  habit,  ante- 
cedents, and  character,  were  fused  into  one  nation.  And  hence 
followed  the  dominant  power  of  the  clergy  in  Church  and  State 
alike,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  of  native 
growth  and  represented  in  its  stern  intolerance  the  pride  and  the 
unswerving  tenacity  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  faith.  In  the 
words  of  the  writer  on  St,  Theresa  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Meoiew : — 

They  were  a sincere  people  too  ; Catholic  in  belief,  and  earnestly  meaning 
what  they  professed.  In  the  presence  of  the  Moors,  Christianity  had  re- 
mained a passion  with  them.  Of  Christianity  itself  they  knew  no  form, 
and  could  conceive  of  none,  save  that  for  which  they  had  fought  against 
the  Moslem  ; and  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  the  cause  of  patriotism. 
Therefore,  when  the  Reformation  began  in  Germany,  the  Spaniard  natur- 
ally regarded  its  adherents  as  the  old  enemy  in  another  dress.  An  Italian 
priest  could  mutter  at  the  altar,  “ Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou  wilt 
remain.”  No  such  monster  could  have  been  found  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. Leo  X.  called  Christianity  a profitable  fable.  To  the  subjects  of 
Isabella  it  was  a truth,  which  devils  only  could  denj'. 

And  if  the  Inquisition  embodied  the  militant,  mysticism  expressed 
the  devotional  aspect  of  such  a national  temperament.  Moreover 
the  policy  of  the  Inquisition  directly  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  rigid  suppression  of  almost  every  species  of  literature  except 
that  of  poetry,  hagiology,  and  romance,  left  no  other  safety-valve 
open  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  aspirations  of  the  higher  natures, 


and  men  who  in  France  or  Germany  might  have  become  philosophers 
or  theologians — possibly  heresiarchs— in  Spain  naturally  became 
mystics.  The  Spanish  romance  literature  helped  to  foster  that 
temper,  and  just  as  Amadis  of  Gaul  was  the  favourite  study  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  through  the  long  illness  which  divided  his  mili- 
tary from  his  subsequent  religious  career,  so  we  learn  without 
surprise  that  tales  of  knight-errantry  were  the  favourite  reading  of 
Theresa  in  her  childhood,  and  that  she  “ sat  up  at  night  in  "her 
nursery  over  Rolando  and  Don  Belianis  and  Amadis°  of  Gaul.” 
But  in  spite  of  this  there  was— in  accordance  with  the  national 
character — a strong  practical  and  common-sense  element  about 
Spanish  mysticism,  distinguishing  it  both  in  literature  and  in  action 
from  the  Italian  school  of  an  earlier  and  the  French  of  a later  date 
and  still  more  from  that  early  Eastern  mysticism  which  peopled 
the  Egyptian  Laura.  The  Spanish  mystics  desired  to  purify  the 
cloister  and  the  social  life  of  their  age,  not  to  found  a new 
Thebaid. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  Theresa  personally, 
though  for  a more  detailed  study  of  her  career  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  interesting  article  in  the  Quarterly.  She  was  born 
at  Avila,  one  of  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  on  March  28, 
1515,  when,  as  her  admiring  biographer  puts  it,  “Luther  was 
secreting  the  poison  which  he  vomited  out  two  years  later,”  and 
the  coincidence  of  date  is  worth  noting,  as  it  had  an  appreciable  in- 
fluence on  her  subsequent  career.  She  tells  us  herself  that  she  was 
by  nature  the  least  religious  of  her  family,  but  she  delighted  in 
tales  of  heroism,  and  resolved  as  matter  of  principle  that  her 
heroism  should  take  a religious  line.  At  seven  years  old  she  and 
her  brother  Antonio  ran  away  from  home  to  seek  martyrdom 
among  the  Moors,  but  were  fortunately  overtaken  and  brought 
back  by  their  uncle  before  they  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  native  town.  They  then  practised  asceticism  by  giving  away  all 
their  pocket-money  to  beggars  and  making  themselves  conventual 
cells  in  the  garden,  and  as  pious  little  boys  in  Roman  Catholic 
families  play  at  saying  Mass  Theresa  played  at  being  an  abbess ; 
there  was  always  an  instinct  of  command  about  her.  Later  on 
her  father  sent  her  to  an  Augustine  convent  to  be  educated,  but 
with  no  intention  of  her  taking  the  veil.  The  convent,  if  not 
exactly  vicious,  was  in  a state  the  reverse  of  edifying,  and  the 
confessor  was  too  prone  to  form  Platonic  attachments  among  the 
nuns.  Theresa  however  at  the  age  Of  eighteen  developed  “ a 
vocation,”  much  to  the  distress  of  her  father,  whose  favourite 
daughter  she  was  and  who  refused  his  consent  to  her  project,  and 
she  therefore  left  home  without  his  knowledge  and  sought  admis- 
sion at  the  Carmelite  Convent  of  the  Incarnation,  Here  again 
“custom  had  relaxed  the  primitive  severity”;  there  were  190 
sisters,  and  they  appear  to  have  lived  very  much  like  their 
friends  outside  the  walls,  with  whom  they  held  uninterrupted 
intercourse.  Theresa  goes  so  far  as  to  observe  that  “to  ill- 
disposed  women  convent  life  was  rather  a road  to  hell  than  an  aid 
to  weakness,”  and  that  “ parents  had  better  marry  their  daughters 
honestly  than  place  them  in  relaxed  houses  of  religion  ” — which, 
by  the  way,  her  own  father  had  not  done,  for  she  went  there 
against  his  will.  Her  health  broke  down  and  she  was  sent  into 
the  country,  where  she  fell  in  with  a confessor  who  cherished 
attachments  more  than  Platonic,  but  Theresa  flattered  herself  she 
had  converted  him,  and  when  he  died  soon  afterwards  expressed 
her  conviction  that  he  was  saved.  As  yet,  according  to  her  own 
account,  “ she  loved  God  with  half  her  mind,  but  loved  the  world 
with  the  other  half.”  It  was  the  holy  death  of  her  father  twenty 
years  later,  when  she  watched  him  through  his  last  illness,  which 
brought  about  her  “ conversion,”  and  the  visions  for  which  she  is 
famous,  acting  on  her  exceptional  mental  and  bodily  constitution, 
soon  began  to  follow  upon  it: — 

Her  health  was  peculiar.  For  twenty  years  she  had  been  liable  to 
violent  nervous  attacks — those,  too,  an  imperfectly  understood  form  of  dis- 
order. Sbe  was  full-blooded,  constantly  sick,  constantly  subject  to  fainting 
fits  and  weakness  of  the  heart.  Her  intellect  and  moral  sense,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  remarkably  strong.  She  was  not  given  to  idle  imagina- 
tions.  She  was  true  and  simple,  was  never  known  to  tell  a lie  or  act  one. 
But  her  mental  constitution  was  peculiar.  Objects  that  interested  her,  she 
says,  never  ran  into  words,  but  fastened  themselves  as  pictures  upon  her 
brain.  Meadows,  trees,  and  rivers,  effects  of  sky,  all  materials  of  land- 
scape beauty,  gave  her  intense  emotions,  but  emotions  which  she  was  un- 
able to  describe.  She  wa'i  a painter,  but  without  the  faculty  of  conveying 
her  impressions  to  canvas.  She  perceived  with  extreme  vividness,  but 
the  perception  ended  in  itself.  If  she  wanted  phrases  she  had  to  look  for 
them  in  books,  and  what  she  found  in  books  did  not  satisfy  her  because  it 
did  not  correspond  to  her  own  experience.  ' 

The  indiscreet  guidance  of  her  confessor  Francis  Borgia,  afterwards 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  only  intensified  her  nervous  agitation,  and 
for  several  years  her  condition  became  the  talk  of  Avila.  Some 
attributed  it  to  demoniacal  possession,  some  to  imposture,  others 
thought  her  visions  real.  But  her  strong  natural  understanding 
survived  these  trials,  and  now  she  became  deeply  stirred  by  the 
report,  which  had  penetrated  even  to  Avila,  of  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation  in  Northern  Europe.  “ Antichrist  was  triumph- 
ing, and  millions  of  souls  were  rushing  headlong  into  the  pit.” 
Theresa  saw  in  the  corruption  of  the  religious  orders,  which  ought 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  Church,  the  true  secret  of  this  tenable  revolt,- 
and  she  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  restoring  the  Carmelite 
Order  which  she  had  joined  to  its  pristine  purity  and  strictness. 
But  to  begin  these  reforms  in  the  Convent  of  the  Incarnation 
was  hopeless,  and  in  a trance  “ the  Lord  ” appeared  and  bade  her 
found  a new  one.  This  was  no  easy  matter;  the  nuns  were  jealous 
and  her  superiors  treated  her  as  a lunatic.  However,  a reforming 
party  gradually  sprang  up  and  gained  the  ear  of  the  Pope  (Pius  V.) 
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'who  issued  a Bull  authorizinp;'  her  desiq-n.  On  August  24,  1 562, 
San  Josef,  the  first  house  of  the  lleforined  rule,  was  opened  with 
only  four  sisters,  and  in  spite  of  violent  opposition  both  popular 
and  conventual,  the  Bishop  protected  the  nascent  institution,  and 
was  supported  on  appeal  by  both  the  King  and  the  Pope,  and  on 
the  issue  of  a second  Bull  the  irate  Provincial  was  obliged  to 
succumb,  and  let  her  take  charge  of  her  fiock  in  peace.  “ The 
luggage  she  took  with  her  from  the  Incarnation  was  a straw 
mattress,  a patched  woollen  gown,  a whip,  and  a hair-cloth  ; that 
was  all.”  The  tide  was  now  turning  rapidly  in  her  favour. 

The  Church  of  Rome  w.ia  rallying  from  its  confusion,  and  was  setting 
its  house  in  order.  The  clergy  were  cle.n  ing  themselves  of  the  scandals 
which  had  brought  such  tremendous  consequences  on  them.  The  Catholic 
powers  were  putting  out  their  strength,  and  Teresa's  energetic  spirit  would 
not  allow  her  to  rest.  The  Carmelites  themselves  now  partially  recog- 
nisced  her  value.  The  General  came  to  Spain,  and  visited  her  at  Avila.  He 
reported  what  he  had  seen  to  Philip,  and,  with  Philip’s  sanction,  he  sent 
her  powers  to  found  other  houses  of  Descalzos,  forbidding  the  provincials 
to  Interfere  with  her.  The  champions  whom  she  had  seen  on  the  battle- 
field in  a vision  had  been  brothers  of  her  reformed  Order.  The  General 
empowered  her  to  establish  institutions  of  men  as  well  as  women,  if  she 
could  find  recruits  who  were  willing. 

For  the  story  of  her  struggles  iind  triumphs  during  the  years 
that  followed  we  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  her  troubles  were  over.  “ God,”  she 
wrote  long  afterwards,  “ has  neyer  permitted  any  foundation  of 
mine  to  be  set  on  its  feet  without  a world  of  worry.”  Nor 
was  worry  the  worst  she  had  to  endure.  When  Pius  V.,  who 
had  favoured  her,  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII.,  the  chiefs 
■of  her  Order,  who  had  all  along  been  hostile,  took  courage 
and  procured  a brief  from  the  new  Pope  forbidding  her  to  found 
more  houses,  and  the  appointment  of  a new  nuncio  to  re-en- 
force their  authority.  Her  writings  were  denounced  to  the  In- 
•quisition,  and  though  no  heresy  could  be  discovered  in  them,  she 
was  kept  for  two  years  under  arrest.  But  the  King  had  always 
been  her  friend,  and  orthodox  as  he  was  he  was  impatient  of 
Roman  dictation.  He  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  remon- 
strated with  the  Pope,  and  Gregory  on  better  information 
recalled  his  nuncio — who  had  stigmatized  Theresa  as  restless, 
contumacious,  and  an  inventor  of  new  doctrines — as  well  as  his 
commissary  Tostado,  who  had  openly  and  even  violently  opposed 
her  reformed  rule.  Henceforth  Theresa  was  left  unmolested ; but 
her  health,  never  robust,  was  shattered,  and  on  Michaelmas  day 
1582  she  passed  calmly  to  her  rest ; her  work  was  done.  Spain 
venerated  her  as  a saint,  and  in  1614  she  was  beatified  by  Paul  V. 
and  canonized  eight  years  later  by  Gregory  XV.  in  the  illustrious 
■company  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  and  Philip  Neri, 
champions  like  herself,  though  in  other  ways,  of  the  Counter-Re- 
formation. And  if  her  reformed  rule  sank  again  into  neglect  and 
is  dying  out  in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  yet  cannot  be  said  that  her 
work  died  with  her.  The  Carmelite  sisterhood  are  even  now 
reviving  in  Northern  Europe,  and  owe  to  her  energetic  devotion 
whatever  life  they  possess.  The  thirteen  sisters  of  Compiegne 
who  in  1794  fell  under  the  knife  of  Robespierre  singing  the  Veni 
Creator,  as  their  heads  fell  one  by  one,  were  nuns  of  her  reform. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  of  all  the  saints  of  either  sex  canonized 
by  Rome  few  have  better  deserved  the  honour  than  Theresa.  She 
was  a woman  of  indomitable  energy,  transparent  sincerity,  genuine 
piety,  and — albeit  with  slender  equipment  of  education  or  culture 
— of  great  natural  ability  and  strong  common  sense,  as  might  be 
•inferred  from  the  firmly  set,  almost  masculine,  features  and  resolute 
mouth  conspicuous  in  all  authentic  portraits  of  her.  In  spite  of  her 
abundant  and  marvellous  visions — strange  enough  however  they 
be  explained — she  was  no  swooning  hysterical  visionary,  nor  was 
hers  the  mysticism  of  the  cloister  exclusively  but  of  common  life, 
and  her  career  was  one  of  incessant,  almost  restless,  activity.  She 
amusingly  exemplified  her  good  sense  in  insisting  that  the  con- 
fessor should  hold  no  intercourse  with  her  nuns  out  of  the  confes- 
sional, and  again  in  her  advice  to  a disciple  to  choose,  if  possible, 
a confessor  both  wise  and  pious,  but,  if  the  combination  of  quali- 
ties could  not  be  secured,  to  prefer  the  first.  She  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Roman  Catholic  writers  whose  works  have  to  a certain 
extent  made  their  mark  on  Protestant  piety ; Fenelon  and 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and,  in  a somewhat  ditferent  line,  Pascal,  are 
the  only  parallel  examples  which  at  the  moment  occur  to  us.  An 
English  translation  of  the  writings  of  her  friend  and  disciple, 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,  was  published  some  twenty  years  ago,  with 
a preface  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  is  certainly  a remarkable 
work,  but  we  doubt  if  it  has  penetrated  far  beyond  Roman 
■Catholic  circles.  Both  writers  exhibit  a minute  familiarity  with 
Scripture,  partly  due  no  doubt  to  the  impetus  given  to  Biblical 
studies  by  Ximenes,  though  he  would  permit  no  version  to  appear 
in  any  but  one  of  the  three  sacred  languages — Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin — inscribed  on  the  title  of  the  Cross.  Of  Theresa’s  exclusive 
and  passionate  devotion  to  the  Church  of  her  birth  and  her  father- 
land — and  to  a Spaniard  of  that  day  orthodoxy  and  patriotism 
were  but  opposite  sides  of  the  same  shield  of  faith — there  can  be 
no  shadow  of  doubt ; she  was  essentially  and  above  all  things  a 
Spanish  Catholic.  Yet  she  was  as  little  a gloomy  bigot  as  a visionary 
dreamer.  In  spite  of  celestial  raptures  and  denunciations  of 
the  Protestant  Antichrist,  it  is  impossible  to  study  her  life  or  her 
writings  without  feeling  oneself  in  presence  of  the  most  human  of 
mystics,  the  most  sensible  and  Scriptural  of  saints. 


MR.  HENRY  IRVING  IN  NSW’  YORK. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  the  brilliant  succe.ss  in 
America  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  the 
company  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  They  have  acted  in  New  York 
for  four  weeks  in  half  a dozen  dramas,  and  there  has  been  Stand- 
ing Room  Only  nearly  every  time  they  have  appeared.  No 
one  who  understood  even  a little  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  could  ever  have  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  financial 
prospects  and  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  Whatever  failings  the 
American  people  may  have,  among  these  is  not  a lack  of  curiosity, 
using  the  word  with  its  praiseworthy  meaning  and  not  with  the 
blameworthy  significance  too  often  attached  to  it  carelessly.  The 
Americans  have  a highly  intelligent  curiosity ; they  are  like  the 
Athenians  at  least  in  their  desire  to  hear  and  to  see  some  new  thing  ; 
and  they  have  an  indisputable  willingness  to  pay  freely  for  the 
gratification  of  this  wish.  At  all  times,  as  we  have  heard  an 
American  put  it,  they  are  ready  to  give  their  money  to  see  a good 
show.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  performance  of  the  Lyceum 
company  is  a good  show,  good  enough  to  satisfy  a very 
exacting  curiosity.  Therefore  was  it  certain  that  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  company  would  be  profitable  if  it  were  well  managed. 
And  it  has  been  admirably  managed.  Mr.  Irving  arrived  at  just 
the  right  season  and  he  appeared  at  j ust  the  right  theatre  ; and 
his  steps  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
will  be  guided  by  the  shrewd  speculator  who  piloted  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Mrs.  Langtry.  The  flaming  red  posters  adver- 
tising Mr.  Irving’s  performances  are  now  as  familiar  in  Broadway  as 
they  have  long  been  in  the  Strand  ; and  photographs  of  Mr.  Irving 
and  of  Miss  Terry,  alone  and  together,  taken  from  life  and  copied 
from  pleasant  caricatures,  are  as  common  in  New  York  as  they 
are  in  London. 

Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  arrived  in  New  York  about  the 
middle  of  October,  a week  before  they  were  to  appear  in  public. 
They  were  received  with  the  dismal  and  enervating  ceremony  now 
visited  upon  most  distinguished  foreigners.  The  bay  of  New  York 
is  one  of  the  most  spacious  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  and  it  takes  an  ocean  steamer  three  or  four  hours  to 
steam  up  it  to  her  dock.  A barbarous  custom  now  ordains  that  the 
manager  of  a “ Great  Attraction  ” shall  provide  a steamboat  which 
goes  down  the  bay  to  meet  the  incoming  ocean  steamer.  This 
steamboat  carries  the  personal  friends  of  the  arriving  stranger,  who 
is  made  to  feel  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  before  he  sets  foot  on 
dry  land.  But  it  also  contains  a bold  brass  band  and  an  equally 
bold  squad  of  reporters.  Journalism  is  ubiquitous  even  when  it  is 
not  omniscient ; and  no  inoculation  can  ward  ofl‘  the  plague  of 
interviewers,  who  descend  upon  the  visiting  notability  like  the 
plague  of  flies  on  the  unhappy  Egyptians.  To  this  infliction  Mr. 
Irving  submitted  himself  with  becoming  dignity.  The  corkscrew 
of  the  Neio  York  Herald  extracted  from  him  a column  of  opinions 
on  men  and  things.  Objectionable  as  the  interview  may  be  made, 
it  has  its  advantages ; and  it  had  on  this  occasion,  as  it  enabled 
Mr.  Irving  to  make  a profession  of  principles,  to  declare  his  artistic 
aim  and  intent,  and  thus  to  furnish  indirectly  the  standard  by 
which  his  own  acting  and  the  general  performance  of  his  company 
were  to  be  judged.  He  took  occasion,  for  instance,  to  deny  that 
his  success  had  been  due  to  the  lavish  and  extravagant  spectacular 
mounting  of  his  pieces,  asserting  that  The  Cup,  The  Corsican 
Brothers,  and  Borneo  and  Juliet  were  the  only  plays  which  had 
been  elaborately  mounted.  He  was  afforded  also  an  opportunity 
of  complimenting  gracefully  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  Mr.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  and  of  de- 
claring his  delight  at  arriving  at  last  in  America  and  his  belief 
that  he  would  be  judged  on  his  merits  alone  without  any  inter- 
national feeling.  In  this  hope  he  was  wholly  justified,  and  his 
reception  in  New  York  has  shown  conclusively  that  there  is  now 
in  America  no  jealous  dislike  of  English  actors — a feeling  which, 
if  it  ever  really  existed,  has  disappeared  along  with  the  extreme 
American  sensitiveness  toward  English  opinion.  Both  feelings 
were  provincial,  not  to  say  colonial,  and  both  passed  away  as 
Americans  got  a simpler  self-reliance  and  a tougher  epidermis. 
There  is  now  none  of  the  international  touchiness  which  has  some- 
times marred  the  visits  of  English  actors  to  the  United  States ; 
and  Mr.  Irving  runs  no  risk  of  mishaps  like  theirs. 

Mr.  Irving  chose  The  Bells  for  his  first  appearance  in  America, 
and  as  he  rushed  upon  the  stage  shaking  olf  the  snow  he  was 
received  with  applause  so  hearty  and  so  prolonged  that  it  almost 
disturbed  his  equilibrium.  The  audience  was  remarkable  both  for 
its  size  and  its  quality.  As  the  Neto  York  Tribune  said,  “ a more 
brilliant  audience  has  never  been  seen,  and  a more  cordial  welcome 
was  never  uttered.”  He  was  greeted  with  hearty  warmth  as 
though  he  were  a personal  friend.  No  doubt  many  of  those  pre- 
sent at  the  Star  Theatre  had  seen  him  at  the  Lyceum,  as  it  is  now 
getting  to  be  a habit  of  New  Yorkers  to  stop  in  London  for  a 
little  space  while  on  their  way  to  Paris.  In  this  applause  there 
was  nothing  either  patronizing  or  hesitating,  for  the  spectators  felt 
what  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  dramatic  critics  said  the 
next  morning,  that  Mr.  Irving  could  not  be  viewed  as  an  actor 
who  came  on  trial,  and  that  he  was  not  invited  to  America  because 
he  had  a position  to  make,  but  because  his  position  was  already 
made ; “ he  is  not  a probationer,  and  he  is  not  a surprise.” 
To  say  this  is,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  audience  came  pre- 
pared to  apply  a very  high  stanaard  of  criticism  to  Mr.  Irving’s 
acting.  He  was  received  as  the  first  actor  in  England,  and. 
from  the  first  actor  in  England  much  was  expected.  It  would 
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be  idle  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Irving’s  performance  the  first  night 
in  New  York  altogether  satisfied  that  expectation.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  choice  of  the  play  was  not  felicitous,  or 
whether  the  actor  himself  was’not  at  his  best  on  that  occasion, 
the  effect  on  the  audience,  faithfully  refiected  in  the  next  day’s 
newspapers,  was  favourable,  hut  doubtful.  Critics,  and  especially 
dramatic  critics,  are  rarely  brethren  who  dwell  together  in  unity, 
and  the  very  diversity  of  their  views  sufficed  to  show  that  there 
was  great  uncertainty  and  doubt.  But,  however  adverse  or 
perverse  might  be  the  opinions  of  the  writers,  Mr.  Irving  received 
the  highest  compliment  which  honest  criticism  can  pay — a reso- 
lute and  respectful  grappling  with  his  work,  and  a serious  discus- 
sion of  his  aims  and  methods.  Taken  altogether,  the  criticism 
called  forth  by  Mr.  Irving’s  performances  has  been  more  acute, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  exact  than  that  evoked  b}’'  the  visits  of 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  of  Signor  Salvini.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  for  the  obvious  reason  that  both  the  language  and  the  plays  in 
which  the  English  actor  appeared  were  more  familiar ; but  we 
must  remember  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  Signor  Salvini  are  simple 
histrionic  problems,  and  that  Mr.  Irvipg  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  such  problems. 

On  the  second  night  of  his  engagement  Mr.  Irving  appeared  in 
his  second  play,  Charles  I.,  which  had  never  hitherto  been  seen  in 
America,  and  in  which  Miss  Terry  made  her  first  appearance 
before  the  American  public.  On  the  Monday  following  he  brought 
out  Louis  XI.,  and  on  the  Tuesday  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The 
performance  of  Charles  I.  redeemed  in  a measure  the  indecisive 
effect  of  the  performance  of  The  Bells,  and  the  performance  of 
Louis  XL  decided  the  victory.  But  it  was  the  performance  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  which  really  captivated  and  captured  the 
lovers  of  the  theatre.  The  morning  performance  of  Louis  XI. 
and  the  evening  performance  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  on 
the  Saturday  of  the  second  week  attracted  two  of  the  best 
audiences  of  the  season,  and  brought  in  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  It  must  be  remembered,  whenever  reference  is  made  to 
crowded  houses,  that  the  prices  of  admission  to  see  the  Lyceum 
company  are  double  those  which  usually  obtain  in  New  York. 
That  this  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  size  of  the 
audiences  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  strong  attraction  Mr. 
Irving  has  exercised.  The  third  week  opened  with  The  Lyons 
Mail,  and  was  filled  out  with  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  the 
fourth  week  The  Bells  and  The  Belle's  Stratagem  were  acted 
together,  and  the  earlier  plays  were  seen  again.  Eugene  Aram 
has  been  abandoned  ; and  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  are  reserved  for  the  return  visit  to  New  York  in  April, 
when  the  company  will  appear  for  another  month  at  the  same 
theatre,  and  when  there  is  a hope  that  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  may  be 
induced  to  repeat  the  joint  performance  with  Mr.  Irving  already 
seen  in  London. 

It  may  be  well  to  cite  a few  of  the  best  criticisms  of  the  New 
York  papers.  After  the  production  of  Louis  XL  the  Evening 
Tost,  which  is  now  a daily  edition  of  the  excellent  weekly  Nation, 
said: — “His  success  with  the  public  last  night  was  most  em- 
phatic ; he  was  not  only  applauded,  but  he  was  cheered  and  called 
before  the  curtain  again  and  again ; and  yet  his  performance, 
judged  by  any  ordinary  standard,  was  full  of  faults  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  an  actor  of  less  originality.”  Mr.  Irving’s  pre- 
sentation of  Charles  I.,  said  the  New  York  Times,  “ consistent  and 
ingeniously  elaborated  as  it  was,  seemed  to  mark  his  limitations 
very  sharply  as  an  actor  who  is  unfailingly  interesting,  indeed, 
and  who  may  be  very  impressive  and  striking,  but  who  cannot  be 
tender  or  winning.”  The  same  paper  considered  Louis  XL  to  be 
“ a striking  success.”  The  New  York  Tribune  declared  that  in 
this  part  the  execution  “ matches  the  ideal,”  and  that  “ all  along 
the  line  of  this  part  are  excellent  opportunities  for  this  actor’s  in- 
cessant vitality  and  complex  method,  and  especially  for  that  pic- 
turesque mystery  of  manner  through  which  his  magnetism  plays 
like  the  lightning  in  the  cloud.”  The  same  critic,  noting  that 
every  artist  has  a way  of  his  own,  closes  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
Mr.  Irving’s  Louis  XI.  with  the  declaration  that  “ Mr.  Irving’s 
way  is  not,  as  some  writers  in  England  seem  to  imagine,  the  best 
way  for  everybody,  because  the  only  true  and  right  and  con- 
clusive way  of  universal  human  nature ; but,  undoubtedly,  it  is 
the  best  way  for  him.  He  produces  marvellously  fine  effects  by 
it,  and  therefore  he  is  right  in  using  it.  Within  a certain  field 
and  up  to  a certain  point  it  is  invincible  and  triumphant.  It  can- 
not, however,  accomplish  everything,  and  nobody  should  suppose 
that  it  can.  As  far  as  he  now  stands  disclosed  upon  the  stage, 
Mr.  Irving  is  a thorough  and  often  a magnificent  artist,  one  who 
makes  even  his  defects  to  help  him,  and  one  who  leaves  nothing 
to  blind  and  whirling  chance  ; and  if  the  light  that  shines  through 
his  work  be  not  the  light  of  genius,  we  know  not  what  it  can  be.” 

While  Mr.  Irving’s  success  in  New  York  as  an  actor  is  now  be- 
yond all  doubt,  it  is  possibly  not  so  great  in  extent  nor  so  high  in  kind 
as  his  success  as  a manager.  The  intelligence  and  the  skill  which 
have  planned  and  shaped  and  directed  the  adequate  and  harmo- 
nious performances  recently  seen  in  New  York  are  beyond  praise. 
There  are,  and  there  have  long  been,  good  companies  of  actors  in 
New  York,  and  enterprising  managers  spending  money  freely  on 
the  lavish  mounting  of  Shakspeare.  But  never  has  a performance 
been  seen  in  New  York  more  perfect  in  every  detail,  finer  in 
design,  or  more  finished  in  execution  than  that  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  by  the  Lyceum  company.  Especially  to  be  commended 
* was  the  rich  mellowness  of  the  scenery,  the  delicate  and  harmonious 
tones  of  which  were  a delight  to  the  eye.  New  Yorkers  are 
accustomed  to  beautiful  scenery,  and  nowhere  are  more  brilliant 


stage  pictures  to  be  seen  than  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre ; but 
the  beauty  of  Mr.  Irving’s  scenery  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
brilliant,  sharp,  or  harsh,  but  melting  dimly  away  as  though  it 
were  as  old  as  the  streets  of  the  Venice  it  imitated.  It  was  not 
the  scenery  alone  which  won  praise  on  all  sides,  but  the  perfect 
propriety  of  the  stage  management  and  the  absolute  mastery  of  all 
accessories  of  costumes,  properties,  lights,  and  groupings.  “ This 
one  performance,”  said  the  Evening  Post,  “ is  enough  to  prove  Mr. 
Irving  one  of  the  greatest  theatrical  managers  of  modern  times,  a man 
possessed  of  ripe  scholarship,  exquisite  artistic  sense,  an  unerring  eye 
for  pictorial  and  dramatic  effect,  and  a spirit  of  most  wise  and 
bountiful  liberality.”  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Irving  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  present  Shakspeare  again  as  it  has  been  presented  in 
America  as  often  as  not — with  one  star,  a fair  company,  and  the 
stock  scenery  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Booth  produced  Shakspearian 
plays  with  noble  liberality  in  the  noble  theatre  he  built  for  him- 
self, but  since  he  left  this  house  he  has  contented  himself  with 
whatever  material  he  might  have  under  his  hand.  So  in  a 
measure  have  also  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  and  Mr.  John  McCuUough. 
They  have  only  too  often  slighted  detail,  wherein  perfection  lies, 
relying  on  themselves  and  on  the  play.  Certainly  they  have  none 
of  them,  not  even  Mr.  Booth  when  he  opened  his  own  theatre,, 
surrounded  themselves  with  a company  of  actors  at  all  comparable 
to  the  company  of  the  Lyceum.  Of  the  actors,  Mr.  Terriss  and 
Mr.  Howe  have  made  the  most  favourable  impression  in  New 
York.  Of  the  actresses  only  Miss  Terry  has  excited  genuine 
interest.  She  had  only  to  show  herself  to  conquer.  Her  per- 
sonality was  as  potent  in  New  York  as  in  London.  The 
plays  in  which  she  does  not  appear  are  not  as  popular  ae 
those  to  which  she  lends  the  fascination  of  her  grace  and  her 
spontaneit3%  But  all  the  potency  of  her  charm  did  not  prevent  the 
critics  from  professing  to  see  her  limitations.  The  Evening  Post 
said  “ her  personal  charm  is  very  great,  her  powers  of  emotional 
expression  very  small ; every  movement  which  she  makes  is  in- 
stinct with  natural  grace,  and  her  manner  is  so  bright,  original,, 
and  winning  that  her  popularity  is  assured  independently  of  all 
skill  in  acting.”  And  the  New  York  Tribune  said,  “ There  are 
some  men  who  affect  to  understand  women  ; but  we  believe  these 
fortunate  creatures  do  not  write  dramatic  criticism.  Miss  Terry, 
if  we  apprehend  aright  the  drift  of  her  acting,  is  essentially  sponta- 
neous, absolutely  unconventional,  and  positively  individual,  and 
will  use  all  characters  in  the  drama  as  vehicles  for  the  expression, 
of  her  own.” 

Mr.  Irving’s  personal  welcome  in  New  York  was  as  ample  and 
as  cordial  as  his  public  reception ; and  his  social  success  has  been 
second  only  to  his  artistic  success.  He  has  been  entertained  by 
those  whom  he  would  most  wish  to  be  entertained  by,  and  he  has 
met  and  mingled  with  many  of  the  Americans  best  worth  meeting. 
There  is  more  dining  and  wining  in  America  than  in  England  j 
but  when  the  chicken  and  champagne  are  given  by  the  critic  ta 
the  actor,  the  situation  is  wholly  different.  Mr.  Irving  declined  a- 
public  banquet  which  was  to  have  been  given  him  at  the  New 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  before  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  tendered  again  before  his 
departure  from  America  in  May,  and  that  he  will  then  see  no  im- 
propriety in  accepting  it.  He  was  given  a dinner  by  the  Lotos 
Club,  at  which  he  made  a speech,  and  another  at  the  Lambs’.  H& 
also  made  a little  address  when  called  out  after  his  first  appear- 
ance. These  public  speeches  have  been  few,  and  always  simple 
and  sincere.  In  all  things  and  at  all  times  he  has  borne  himself 
gracefully  and  manfully. 


A PEOPLE’S  PALACE. 

An  effort — it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  call  it  determined — is  being- 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a People’s  Palace  or  place  of 
recreation,  amusement,  and  instruction  at  the  East  End,  where,  to 
be  sure,  there  have  hitherto  been  few  amusements  except  those 
which  are  to  be  got  on  the  pavement  of  the  Mile  End  Road.  The 
scheme  as  roughly  sketched  out  by  the  promoters,  who  propose,  in. 
a few  days,  to  develop  their  ideas  at  the  Mansion  House,  is  to  in- 
clude a library  and  reading-room,  a gymnasium,  a public  garden, 
with  botanical  collections,  a winter  garden,  swimming-baths,  a. 
concert-room,  a promenade  or  conversation-room,  “ within  sound 
of  any  music  going  on  in  the  hall,”  and  class-rooms  for  instruc- 
tion. The  Palace  is  to  be  open  to  the  people — free  of  charge,  we 
suppose — all  the  year  round ; the  classes  for  instruction  will  in- 
clude science,  art,  music,  literature,  and  technical  subjects — all  the 
industries  of  East  London  being  looked  after.  If  charge  is  made 
for  admission  to  any  part  of  the  building,  it  will  be  only  to  the 
concerts,  and  even  for  them  the  charge  will  be  as  low  as  possible. 
Further,  since  nothing  can  be  done  or  obtained  without  money, 
the  projectors  of  the  scheme  ask  for  50,000!,  part  of  which  is  to 
be  expended  in  building,  and  part,  we  presume,  intended  to  create 
an  endowment.  The  Beaumont  Trustees  offer  5,000!  as  a begin- 
ning towards  this  amount  and  an  annual  grant  of  200!  a year 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric.  The  amount  asked  for  is  so 
moderate,  compared  with  the  objects  attempted,  that  there  will 
probably  be  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  funds. 

This  attempt  to  realize  a dream  is  not  only  a daring  experiment 
the  progress  of  which  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest, 
but  it  is  also  a large-hearted  and  generously-conceived  project, 
initiated  and  supported  by  the  very  men  who  have  been  for  years 
learning  in  East  London  itself  the  difference  between  practical 
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•work  and  benevolent  intentions,  and  who  know,  if  any  can  know, 
the  limitations  of  what  rich  people,  charitable  people,  and  self- 
denying  people  can  do  for  the  poor.  The  names,  among  others,  of 
Prebendary  Jones,  Mr.  Barnett  of  St.  Jude’s,  Whitechapel,  Sir 
Edmund  Hay  Currie,  Mr.  Augustus  Crowder,  and  Mr.  Fremantle,  of 
the  Mint,  are  not,  one  would  say  at  the  outset,  those  of  enthusiastic 
visionaries.  In  proposing  to  establish  such  a Palace,  they  must 
have  grounds  for  believing  that  the  scheme  has  a good  chance  of 
success ; and  they  must  know,  better  than  any  one  else,  how  many 
are  the  perils  before  them  and  how  great  is  the  danger  of  failure. 
Nothing,  indeed,  would  be  easier  than  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
whole  scheme.  That  working  men  and  women  should  care  for  good 
music;  that  they  should  promenade,  just  like  their  “betters”  at 
■Covent  Garden,  and  listen  to  a concert  of  good  music  going  on 
in  an  adjoining  hall ; that  they  should  discover  the  advantages  of 
exact  instruction  in  things  out  of  which  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  money,  such  as  music,  science,  art,  and  literature ; and  that 
the  boys  and  girls  should  of  their  own  accord  flock  into  rooms 
where  technical  education  of  the  most  useful  kind  was  provided 
for  them ; that  ’Arry  should  cease  from  bawling,  refrain  from 
"breaking  the  branches  in  the  winter  garden,  and  learn  to  adore 
what  he  now  derides;  that  ’Arriet  should,  in  like  fashion, 
subdue  herself,  and  cultivate  the  restraints  of  good  breeding ; 
that  the  younger  sort  should  voluntarily  consent  to  the  disci- 
pline of  class-rooms  and  professors  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
things  which  at  present  they  do  not  want  to  learn,  and  whose 
use  when  learned  is  doubtful ; that  conversation-rooms  would 
be  immediately  valued  as  places  where  high  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual topics  might  be  discussed  ; that,  the  people  eagerly  desire 
to  study  botanical  specimens — all  these  are  propositions  which  it 
is  very  easy  to  repeat  with  tongue  in  cheek  and  the  pointing  finger 
-of  derision.  It  might  be  replied  that  all  working  men  and 
women  are  not  ’Arries  and  ’Arriets.  There  is  a remnant  among 
the  men  who  take  up  studies  and,  vdth  such  means  as  they  have, 
really  work  at  them.  The  man  who  knows  wild  flowers  may  be 
met  with  in  the  fields  about  the  northern  heights  of  London  ; he 
knows  where  to  look  for  anemones  and  the  marshmallow  in  the 
spring ; in  the  early  summer  he  prowls  along  hedge  and  ditch 
searching  for  the  specimens  which  he  considers  rare.  Another 
man  is  an  entomologist,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fields  around 
Muswell  Hill  and  Hornsey  on  a Sunday,  net  and  rod  in  hand ; 
another  is  a student  of  physics ; another  is  an  astronomer ; another 
studies  all  the  works  which  he  can  get  on  the  land  question,  the 
labour  and  wages  questions,  the  emigration  question,  the  housing 
■of  the  people,  and  every  other  question  which  seems  to  concern 
Fis  class.  These  are  just  the  men  for  an  institution  designed, 
among  other  things,  to  afford  help  to  students  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge.  As  regards  the  women,  doubts  and  questions  arise. 
We  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  working-women  or  wives  of 
working-men  seeking  after  knowledge.  Perhaps  their  working 
hours  are  so  long  that  recreation  means  mere  repose  to  them; 
perhaps  no  one  has  encouraged  them  or  pointed  out  a way  to 
learn  ; however  this  may  be,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  in  almost 
all  women  of  all  classes  there  is  an  instinct  which  makes  for  order, 
quiet,  and  good  behaviour.  The  “ Mothers’  meetings  ” are,  we 
believe,  delighted  when  some  one  reads  to  them,  and  still  more 
•delighted  when  their  little  boys  and  girls  can  be  made  to  give 
them  an  entertainment  of  recitations  and  singing.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  prudent  to  strike  a note,  as  regards  the  higher  aims  of  the 
■“  Palace,”  so  as  not  to  excite  hopes  on  the  one  hand  or  sus- 
picion on  the  other.  The  working  classes  are  certain  not  to  regard 
with  favour  an  institution,  under  whatever  name  it  is  known, 
which  is  designed  especially  to  improve  them.  Nobody  in  any 
•class  of  life  wishes  to  be  improved.  We  may  remember  how  the- 
music-halls  of  London,  when  first  established,  were  designed 
especially  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  to  cultivate  a taste 
for  the  best  and  highest  kind  of  music.  Again,  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  going  to  do  marvels  in  the  creation  of  taste  for  architecture, 
house  decoration,  and  art  generally ; and  the  latest  example  of 
all,  the  Aquarium,  now  the  home  of  the  walrus  and  the  orang- 
outang, the  swimming-girl,  and  the  man-monkey,  was  opened  with 
a long  list  of  “ Fellows  ” bent  upon  improving  their  country,  and 
an  imposing  prospectus  of  previously  unattainable  things  in  art 
and  science.  Therefore,  we  shall  hope  to  see  in  the  finished  pro- 
spectus of  the  “ People’s  Palace  ” aspirations  rather  than  promise, 
and  a prudent  reticence  as  to  the  larger  hopes  of  the  projectors. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  recreation  and  amusement  side 
cf  the  scheme,  we  hope  they  will  be  put  well  in  the  front,  and  ex- 
plained in  terms  so  clear  that  the  people  may  understand,  without 
any  room  for  suspicion  or  doubt,  that  here  will  be  a free  gift  to 
them — as  free  as  the  gift  of  Victoria  Park — of  a great  building  in 
which  they  may  find  ready  to  their  hand,  or  create  for  themselves, 
whatever  amusements  the  reasonable  mind  can  desire.  If  they 
want  to  have  concerts,  they  can  get  them  up — but  they  must 
either  pay  the  musicians  or  play  for  themselves ; if  they  want 
to  learn  things,  there  are  rooms,  appliances,  and  conveniences 
for  the  purpose — they  must,  however,  find  the  teachers,  unless 
voluntary  service  is  offered ; if  they  want  to  read  and  study, 
there  is  a library  for  them ; they  have  only  to  ask  themselves 
what  amusements  they  want,  and  there  is  the  place  where 
they  can  make  or  find  them.  We  may  assume  that  some  forms 
of  recreation — such  as  pitch-and-toss,  heads  and  tails,  and  gam- 
bling generally — will  not  be  admitted,  and  that  any  one  who  rashly 
supposes  that  the  Palace  was  built  as  a lounge  for  a gentleman 
in  his  cups  will  speedily  be  undeceived.  Then  there  must  be, 
certainly,  rooms  where  men  can  sit  and  smoke.  A Paradise 


without  tobacco  would  be  joyless  indeed.  The  question  of  coffee 
versus  beer  is  likely  to  be  a burning  one,  but  will,  we  hope,  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  care  being  taken  that  the  drink 
shall  be  unadulterated,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Whether,  further,  the  smoking-rooms  should  also  be  provided,  free 
of  cost,  with  papers  and  periodicals,  is  a question  which  may  be 
left  open  for  the  present.  Too  much  must  not  be  given.  It  is 
well  that  something  should  be  paid  for,  though  the  fee  be  as 
small  as  you  please  ; for  instance,  the  members  of  West-End  clubs 
pay  an  annual  subscription  which  amounts  to  three  shillings  a 
week,  or  thereabouts,  but  this  includes  not  only  the  run  of  all  the 
magazines  and  journals,  but  also  the  house,  fire,  servants,  and 
unlimited  writing-paper.  It  would  not  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to 
ask  for  a small  weekly  fee  payable  beforehand  for  the  use  of  such 
a reading-room,  while  the  library  proper  would  remain  free. 

No  People’s  Palace,  again,  could  be  considered  complete  which  did 
not  endeavour  to  do  as  much  for  the  recreation  of  women  and  girls 
as  for  that  of  the  men  and  boys.  Unfortunately  women  below  a 
certain  point  know  even  less  than  the  men  how  to  be  happy.  The 
gallery  of  the  theatre  they  understand,  and  an  outing  to  High  Beech ; 
but  for  games  such  as  chess,  billiards,  draughts,  or  bagatelle,  they 
have  no  liking  at  all.  They  would,  perhaps,  be  attracted  with  the 
music  when  there  was  a concert  going  on,  and  with  the  lights,  the 
warmth,  and  the  quiet  at  all  other  times.  But  there  must  be  more 
than  this  for  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  never 
occurred  to  the  working-man  to  help  his  sisters ; he  never  agitates 
for  higher  pay  for  them,  shorter  hours,  more  wholesome  food,  or 
more  of  it ; he  has  never  shown  the  least  desire  for  them  to  share 
in  his  pursuits  and  amusements.  A People’s  Palace  for  men  alone 
would  quite  meet  his  views.  Therefore,  those  who  frame  the 
scheme  must  think  for  the  women.  And,  first,  there  must  be  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  them,  where  they  can  have  tea  and  rest  and  talk, 
especially  for  the  better  class  of  workgirls  who  do  not  care  to  tramp 
about  the  streets  “ larking  ” all  the  evening.  Then  there  should 
be  simple  lessons  in  the  plainest  cooking,  lessons  in  dressmaking 
and  the  use  of  the  needle — do  people  realize  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  working  girls  actually  cannot  use  a simple  needle  ? — lessons 
in  sanitary  arrangements.  Probably  at  first  such  lessons  will  not 
attract  many,  but  they  will  always  attract  some,  and  so  teachers 
will  be  gradually  created.  As  regard  their  amusements,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  singing  in  parts  has  only  to  be  started  and  would 
soon  become  as  favourite  a recreation  with  London  girls  as  it  is  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  one  thing  would  lead  to  another.  The 
great  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  outset  and  first  beginning.  One 
might,  certainly,  bring  together  a body  of  people  and  say  to  them, 
“ Men  and  women,  here  is  a big  house ; here  are  class-rooms, 
music-rooms,  all  kinds  of  appliances  for  you.  Teach  yourselves 
and  amuse  yourselves.”  We  can  imagine  the  vacant  Stare  with 
which  such  an  invitation  would  be  accepted.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  might  compel  them  to  come  in,  and  sing  to  them,  play 
sweet  music  to  them,  read  lectures  to  them,  even  bring  forth  the 
magic-lantern  for  them,  and  then  they  would  go  away  and  wait 
till  they  were  again  compelled  to  come  in  with  growing  irritation 
at  being  patronized  and  interfered  with.  But  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible, by  the  infusion  of  a strong  element  of  real  working-men  into 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  make  them  at  once  the  actual  rulers 
of  the  Palace  and  yet  subject  to  wholesome  influences  from 
without  ? This  opens  up  the  very  difficult  question  of  manage- 
ment. It  is  the  laudable  English  custom  whenever  a new  insti- 
tution of  any  kind  is  opened  to  appoint  a director,  or  a manager, 
or  a secretary  at  a thousand  a year,  with  a stafiF  of  clerks  at 
salaries  ranging  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds  a year.  In  the 
People’s  Palace  could  not  the  paid  officers  all  be  working-men 
and  no  one  draw  more  than  a good,  fair  working-man’s  wage  ? 
There  will  always  be  in  addition,  one  would  hope,  a good  amount 
of  voluntary  labour  available  for  teaching,  leading,  suggesting,  and 
managing ; indeed,  without  work  of  this  kind  the  thing  would 
speedily  faU  to  the  ground.  But  the  people  must  be  gradually  got 
to  provide  their  own  bands  of  music,  glee-singers,  and  concerts, 
not  to  pay  for  them.  And  they  must  learn  to  furnish  their  own 
amusements  by  their  own  efforts  in  other  ways.  Some  of  these 
ways  will  doubtless  be  surprising  to  many  excellent  people  ; yet, 
provided  that  the  place  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  political 
purposes  or  for  religious  conversion  or  for  gambling  or  for  immoral 
purposes,  there  should  be  no  interference.  For  instance,  the 
strongest  instincts  in  the  breasts  of  young  people  are  to  sing,  to 
dance,  and  to  act,  or  to  hear  singing,  to  watch  dancing,  and  to  see 
acting.  If  we  teach  them  to  sing  and  to  play,  they  will  teach  them- 
selves, once  they  have  the  music  of  their  own  and  the  hall  of  their 
own,  to  dance  and  to  act.  And,  as  regards  the  maintenance  of 
decency  and  order,  one  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  men  will  be 
able  to  organize  their  own  police  in  order  to  keep  clean  and  sweet 
the  reputation  of  the  Palace  wherein  their  souls  do  take  delight. 


THE  WALL  GAME. 

ST.  ANDREW,  apostle  and  martyr,  is  famous,  of  course,  for 
manv  reasons ; but  among  Etonians  he  is,  perhaps,  most 
famous  (if  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence)  for  the  fact  that 
on  the  day  devoted  in  the  Calendar  to  his  memory,  the  30th  day 
of  November,  is  played  the  great  match  of  football  “ at  the  Wall  ” 
between  the  Collegers  and  Oppidans.  Yesterday,  accordingly, 
this  famous  event  was  duly  solemnized  with  all  customary  pomp 
and  circumstance,  and  with  the  result  of  a victory  for  the  Colleger 
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by  one  shy  to  nothing.  Whence  this  particular  form  of  the  venerable 
game  of  football  took  its  origin,  and  through  what  changes  and 
chances  it  has  reached  its  present  condition,  history,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  is  imperturbably  silent.  Mr.  Maxwell-Lyte  tells  us 
nothing  of  it  in  his  History  of  Eton  College ; the  author  of  Etoniana 
tells  us  nothing.  In  a little  book,  Reminiscences  of  an  Etonian, 
apparently  referring  to  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  there  is  no 
mention  of  it ; indeed  football  itself  is  only  alluded  to  once,  and 
then  to  be  contemptuously  dismissed  as  not  being  at  all  a “gentle- 
manly ” game.  The  records  of  this  match  go  back  to  the  year 
1845  j if  is  believed  to  have  been  first  played  in  the  previous 
year.  The  rules  were  not  methodically  considered  and  drawn  up 
till  1 849,  and  they  have  been  twice  revised  since— in  1 862,  and 
again  in  1871  ; yet  the  game  as  played  yesterday  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  same  game  that  was  played  on  the  same  ground 
nine-and-thirty  years  ago.  Since  that  day  victory  has  declared  for 
the  Oppidans  thirteen  times,  for  the  Collegers  eleven  ; of  the  other 
fourteen  matches,  thirteen  were  drawn,  and  one,  in  1857,  ended  in 
a tie,  each  side  being  credited  with  a single  “ shy  ” ! As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  number  of  victories  also  are  even.  In  1858  a “ goal  ” 
was  thrown  by  the  Collegers,  but  disallowed  by  the  umpire, 
owing  to  a slight  divergence  from  the  perfect  truth  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  Oppidan  players,  due,  no  doubt,  to  excitement. 
Afterwards,  in  his  calmer  moments,  he  confessed  the  error,  but  the 
word  of  the  Umpire  had  gone  forth  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
As  it  is,  the  result  is  extraordinarily  creditable  to  the  Collegers, 
when  one  considers  the  vast  numerical  disparity  of  the  material 
from  which  their  eleven  can  be  recruited.  The  number  of  those 
who  wear  the  cumbrous  black  stuff  gown  of  the  “ King’s  Scholars  ” 
is  never  more  than  seventy,  the  Oppidans,  over  eight  hundred 
strong,  forming  the  rest  of  tlie  school.  Against  this,  however, 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  this  particular  branch  of  the  game  being, 
as  it  were,  the  special  property  of  the  Collegers,  they  become 
from  their  earliest  days  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  which  are 
many  and  intricate,  and  innred  to  its  delights,  which,  if  consider- 
able, are  also,  it  must  be  said,  violent.  The  Oppidans,  on  the 
other  hand,  rarely  participate  in  the  sport  till  they  have  reached  a 
certain  position  in  the  school,  or  at  least  have  won  for  themselves 
that  distinction  in  “ the  Field,”  as  the  other  and  more  familiar 
branch  of  the  game  is  spoken  of  at  Eton,  which  may  make  their 
prowess  “at  the  Wall”  a matter  of  reasonable  conjecture.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  as  probably  is  the  case  now,  the  game  was 
among  the  younger  Collegers  to  a certain  extent  compulsory.  We 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  so  among  the  Oppidans.  Eton 
is  a large  school.  Her  alumni  pursue  the  various  business  of  life 
in  most  parts  of  the  habitable  globe : — 

• By  many  names  men  call  us. 

In  many  lands  we  dwell. 

They  will  need  no  help  to  keep  green  their  memory  of  the  great 
battle  of  St.  Andrew’s  Day.  But,  as  football  has  within  recent 
years  so  largely  extended  its  sway,  as  its  charms  are  now  confessed 
and  enjoyed  by  so  many  who  have  long  ceased  to  be  numbered 
among  the  “ little  victims  ” of  a school — though  as  larger  victims, 
as  the  newspapers  occasionally  remind  us,  they  might  still  be 
known — that  a sketch  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  the  game,  native, 
so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  to  Etonians  alone,  may  possibly 
interest  those  who  have  themselves  never  played  at  it,  nor  seen  it 
played. 

Football  “ at  the  Wall  ” takes  its  name  from  being  played  against 
the  brick  wall  which  divides  the  Slough  Hoad  from  the  Lower 
Playing  Fields,  or  Shooting  Fields,  to  give  them  their  ancient 
title,  the  particular  football-ground  of  the  Collegers,  and  Till 
recent  years  their  particular  cricketing-ground  as  well,  though 
certain  parts  of  it  used  in  the  summer  months  to  be  shared  by  the 
lower-boy  club  known  as  “ Sixpenny,”  and  by  the  “ Aquatics,” 
the  name  given  by  cricketers  to  those  “ wet-bobs  ” who  occasion- 
ally condescend  to  amuse  themselves  with  bat  and  ball.  At  a cer- 
tain distance  from  this  wall — about  five  or  six  yards,  if  our  memory 
serves  us— a furrow  is  cut  in  the  ground,  and  between  these  limits, 
the  wall  and  the  furrow,  the  game  is  played.  In  earlier  days — 
that  is,  before  1 845 — these  limits  were  much  wider,  including  the 
two  “ goals.”  At  either  end  of  the  wall  a broad  white  line,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom,  marks  the  “ calx,”  that  at  the  end  nearest  the 
College  being  known  as  “ good  calx,”  to  distinguish  it  from  “ bad 
calx,”  the  one  at  the  other  end,  where  “shies,”  from  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  and  also  from  the  absence  of  any  side-wall,  are  more 
difficult  to  get.  In  “ good  cal.x  ” the  goal  is  a door  in  a wall 
running  at  right-angles  to  the  “ wall  ” proper,  and  fencing  off  the 
garden  of  one  of  the  boarding-houses  from  the  playing-fields  ; in 
“ bad  calx  ” a goal  of  the  same  proportions  is  marked  out  on  the 
trunk  of  one  of  those  stately  elms  which  fringe  the  banks  of 
“ Fellows’  Pond,”  and  form  that  noble  avenue  to  which  the 
memory  of  Gray  has  given  the  name  of  “ Poet’s  Walk.”  The 
players  on  either  side  are  eleven  in  number,  according  to  the 
strict  rules,  though  in  ordinary  games,  and  sometimes  even  in 
matches— though  never  in  the  great  match  of  the  year — more  or 
less  take  part,  according  to  agreement  or  circumstance.  The  game 
is  commenced  by  a “ bully  ” formed  at  a spot  in  the  wall  equi- 
distant from  either  “ calx,”  and  formed  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  of  the  players  on  either  side,  known  as  “ walls,”  form  a 
line  against  the  rough  bricks  (vfhich  are  very  rough),  each 
side  taking  it  in  turn  to  form  over  the  other;  next  to 
them,  and  ranged  one  behind  the  other  in  the  same  manner, 
are  the  two  “ seconds,”  and  from  them  to  the  boundary-line 
the  ground  is  held  by  three  players  known  respectively  as  “ third,” 


“ fourth,”  and  “ line.”  Behind  them  come  the  “ backs  ” — or 
“ behinds,”  to  use  the  Eton  term — three  in  number,  and  distin- 
guished as  “ flying-man,”  “ long-behind,”  and  “ goal.”  Of  these 
the  first  stands  pretty  close  to  the  “ bully,”  and  the  other  two  at 
longer  intervals  apart,  the  post  of  goal-keeper  being  an  especially 
trying  one  to  a boy  of  nervous  temperament.  It  is  indeed  a 
ticklish  moment  to  see  the  ball  come  hopping  and  twisting  along 
over  the  uneven  piece  of  ground,  backed  up  by  three  or  four  pair 
of  lusty  legs,  and  accompanied  by  the  frantic  yells  of  several 
hundred  pair  of  exultant  lungs,  and  to  know  that,  unlike  the  lotus- 
tree  in  the  Mahometan’s  paradise,  beyond  you  there  may  be  passing. 
When  the  ball  is  placed  between  the  feet  of  the  “ walls,”  which 
in  important  matches  is  always  done  by  one  of  the  two  umpires,, 
the  struggle  commences.  If  the  “ walls  ” on  one  side  be  much 
the  heaviest,  they  probably  carry  the  ball  through  almost  imme- 
diately, and  then,  if  that  side  be  confident  in  their  own  skill,  and 
a little  doubtful  of  the  skill  of  their  opponents’  “ backs,”  they  will 
probably  try  and  run  it  “ down  ” into  “ calx,”  keeping  it  always 
in  the  narrow  space  between  the  wall  and  the  boundary  line.  As 
a rule,  however,  it  is,  we  believe,  considered  the  best  policy  to 
kick  the  ball  outside  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  your 
opponents’  “ calx  ” the  moment  a chance  offers.  When  the  ball 
is  outside  but  not  in  “ calx,”  the  “ bully  ” is  formed  again 
opposite  the  spot  where  it  first  touched  the  ground,  or  was  stopped 
by  one  of  the  players  or  unwittingly  by  a bystander ; but  should  it 
rebound  from  the  latter  within  the  line  again  without  touching- 
the  ground,  it  is  still  held  to  be  “ in  play,”  and  may  be  immediately 
kicked  by  the  first  who  gets  to  it.  When  the  point  at  which  the 
“bully  ” is  to  be  formed  lies  within  either  “calx”  the  game  assumes 
a new  aspect,  the  business  being  now  on  the  one  side  to  get, 
on  the  other  to  stop,  the  “ shies.”  The  two  players  best  skilled 
in  those  particular  and  delicate  arts  are  sent' up  to  the  wall, 
while  the  rest,  excepting  the  “ backs,”  of  whom  one,  however,  is- 
generally  moved  up  to  the  “ bully,”  are  formed  in  two  straight 
lines  across  the  play.  The  ball  is  gently  rolled  up  to  the  wall  by 
one  of  the  umpires,  and  the  moment  it  touches  the  bricks  a 
tremendous  struggle  of  opposing  boots  and  legs  commences.  A 
“ shy  ” is  got  by  raising  the  ball  with  the  foot,  or  any  part  of  the 
leg  below  the  knee,  but  with  no  other  part  of  the  body,  against 
the  wall.  The  player  so  raising  it,  or  one  of  his  side,  must  then, 
touching  the  ball  with  his  hand,  announce  his  success  by  the  cry 
of  “ Got  it ! ” upon  which  his  adversaries  are  bound  immediately 
to  cease  their  obstructions  while  the  umpire  decides  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  claim.  If  it  be  allowed,  the  player  who  has  the  b-all 
advances  to  the  edge  of  the  line  and  throws  it  to  one  of  his  side, 
who  passes  it  to  another,  and  so  on,  the  object  being  to  hit  the- 
goal  before  the  ball  shall  have  touched  the  ground  or  one  of  the 
opposite  side.  This,  however, does  not  often  happen;  in  the  great, 
match  it  has  happened  only  once,  on  the  memorable  occasion  in  1858 ; 
still  mere  rare  is  it  for  a goal  to  be  “ clean  kicked  ” — for  the  ball, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  kicked  direct  from  the  play  against  either  goal, 
the  wall  or  the  tree.  In  “ good  calx  ” a “ shy  ” can  also  be  claimed 
if  the  ball  be  kicked  against  the  garden-wall  and  caught  before  it 
touches  the  ground.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  stop  the 
“ shies  ” do  so  in  “ good  calx  ” by  kicking  the  ball  as  far  out  as 
they  can,  or  in  “ bad  calx  ” generally  by  passing  it  over  the  line  at. 
the  end  of  the  play  corresponding  to  the  garden-wall,  after  which 
it  is  kicked  off  from  a spot  outside  the  boundary  line,  the  “ bully  ” 
being  formed,  as  before,  opposite  the  place  where  it  first  touches 
the  ground  or  is  touched  by  one  of  the  players.  If,  however,  the 
ball,  on  passing  behind,  be  first  touched  by  one  of  the  other  side,, 
a “ shy  ” is  counted  for  that  side.  In  the  matter  of  “ shies  ” only 
is  the  hand  allowed  to  be  used ; in  all  other  respects  the  game  is 
•pre-eminently /oo<-ball,  as  it  is  “in  the  Field  ” — an  observance  of 
the  letter  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Eton.  The  game  lasts  for  an. 
hour,  the  elevens  changing  their  ground,  which  is  decided  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  usual  process  of  “ a toss,”  after  the  ty-st  half- 
hour’s  play,  so  as  to  equalize  the  disadvantages  of  “ bad  calx.”  A 
“ goal  ” outweighs  any  number  of  “ shies  ” ; but,  where  the 
“ goals  ” are  equal,  victory  rests  with  those  who  can  claim  most 
“ shies.” 

It  must  be  nearly  as  difficult  to  bring  those  who  have  never 
played  at  this  game  to  a right  understanding  of  it  by  words  alone- 
as  that  “ valiant  and  excellent  fencer,”  Mr.  Hales,  found  it,  ac- 
cording to  Izaak  Walton,  to  teach  the  “art  of  defence”  by  the 
same  means.  Nevertheless,  even  without  practical  experience  of 
it,  our  readers  will  probably  be  inclined  to  agree  ' with  us  that  its 
pleasures  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  a violent  order ; nay,  it  is,  indeed,, 
a sad  fact  that  boys,  and  these,  too,  well  skilled  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  game,  have  been  known  to  bring  their  Eton  days  to  a close 
without  having  been  able  to  discover  its  pleasures  at  all.  The 
“ walls  ” in  a measure  protect  themselves  by  wearing  over  their 
shirts  large  jerseys  strengthened  on  the  back  and  shoulders  with 
sackcloth,  and  on  their  heads  caps  with  long  flaps  to  save  their 
ears.  But,  even  with  these  helps,  that  “ abrasion  of  the  cuticle  ” 
which  seems  recently  to  have  strained  the  etymological  powers’  of 
certain  young  students  is  painfully  common  among  the  players. 
Within  so  confined  a space,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  love  your 
neighbour’s  shins  quite  as  your  own  ; the  ball  has  to  be  urged  on 
its  career  more  by  brute  force  than  by  diplomacy  and  manoeuvring. 
In  the  old,  though  not  so  very  old,  days  when  Collegers  and 
Oppidans  were,  so  to  speak,  hereditary  and  tribal  enemies,  there 
was  wont  to  be  some  very  rough  play  at  these  matches,  wont 
even  to  be  moments  when  the  ball  was  obviously  not  the 
only  or  perhaps  the  most  important  object  to  be  kicked.  How- 
ever, football  is  necessarily  a pretty  rough  game  all  the  world 
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over ; English  schoolboys  are  not  as  negroes  are,  and  a kick  on  the 
ehins  was  generally  forgotten  as  readily  as  it  was  given.  Still, 
football  “ at  the  Wall”  is,  no  doubt,  a much  rougher  game  than 
football  “ in  the  Field.”  A stranger  watching  it  for  the  first  time 
might  well  be  inclined  to  say  of  the  players  as  Waller  said  of  “a 
eort  of  lusty  shepherds” : — 

care  of  victory 

Makes  them  s.alute  so  rudely,  breast  to  breast. 

That  their  encounter  seems  too  rough  for  jest. 

What  the  fastidious  author  of  Reminiscences  of  an  Etonian  would 
have  said  to  it  we  shudder  to  think  ! But  those  who  have  won 
fame  at  it  in  their  day  are  wont  to  talk  of  it  with  peculiar  fond- 
ness ; sometimes,  indeed,  to  regard  it  much  as  pigstickers  do  their 
favourite  sport,  as  one  before  which  all  others  are  tame  and  in- 
ofFectual.  There  are  few  more  characteristic  sights  to  be  seen  than 
those  Lower  shooting-fields  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day.  The  old  red 
brick  wall  standing  up  grim  and  square;  the  ground  beneath 
freshly  strewn  with  sawdust ; the  dense  line  of  spectators  nigh  a 
thousand  strong,  from  the  smallest  boy  all  hat  and  shirt-collar  to 
the  Headmaster  himself,  or,  sight  still  more  awful,  the  Provost.  A 
rope  keeps  the  crowd  at  a respectable  distance  from  the  play,  and 
within  this  rope  as  the  clock  draws  on  to  half-past  twelve,  the 
players  gather  all  clad  for  the  occasion  in  freshly-washed  raiment, 
soon,  alas  ! to  be  sadly  smirched  and  bedraggled.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  the  two  umpires,  the  referee,  the  two  “ twelfth  men,” 
to  supply  the  place  of  any  disabled  combatants,  and  the  man 
whose  particular  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  balls  used  in  this 
game,  which  are  of  a heavier  and  stouter  make  than  those  em- 
ployed in  “ the  Field.”  Punctually  as  the  half-hour  strikes  the 
first  “bully”  is  formed;  the  ball  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  all 
those  expectant  feet;  there  is  a minute  or  two  of  breathless 
silence  while  the  little  knot  of  combatants  sways  backward  and 
forwards,  and  then,  as  one  side  or  the  other  begins  to  give  ground, 
and  the  rapid  bickering  of  some  dozen  pair  of  sturdy  boots  shows 
that  the  ball  is  loose,  the  shouts  of  the  eager  onlookers  begin  to 
rise  to  fall  no  more  till  the  game  be  lost  and  won.  Perhaps  no 
one  really  knows  of  what  continuous  exertion  the  human  throat  is 
capable  till  he  has  stood  beside  an  enthusiastic  Lower  boy  during 
the  match  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 


PRINCE  PEISDANG. 

ORIENTAL  histories  have  many  curious  pages,  but  perhaps 
few  more  novel  than  that  which  is  destined  to  record 
a ceremony  which  took  place  at  the  Siamese  Legation,  in 
Cornwall  Gardens,  last  Monday.  On  that  occasion  Prince 
Prisdang,  who  has  lately  represented  Siam  at  the  several  Euro- 
pean Courts,  was,  as  a reward  for  services  he  has  rendered  his 
country  in  Europe,  promoted  from  the  rank  of  Mom  Chow 
Prisdang,  or  Lateral  Prince,  to  that  of  Phra  Wongs  Th’oe  Phra 
Ong  Chow  Prisdang,  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  was  in- 
vested with  “ the  most  Noble  Family  Order  of  Chula  Chom 
Klao,”  “ the  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Siam,” 
and  with  3,000  Nahs  (fields)  of  land.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  ceremony  should  be  regarded  with  satisfaction. 
It  is  an  additional  evidence  that  the  barrier  between  the  East  and 
West  is  crumbling  away,  and  it  is  a testimony  of  the  excellent 
understanding  which,  partly  through  the  good  offices  of  Prince 
Prisdang,  exists  between  the  Courts  of  St.  James’s  and  Bangkok. 
The  Prince  is  about  to  return  to  Siam,  having  handed  over  his 
duties  at  our  Court  to  his  uncle,  his  Royal  Highness  Krom  Mum 
Naresr  Varariddhi,  who,  as  Royal  Commissioner,  presided  at  the 
ceremony  on  Monday  last ; and  nothing  would  have  been  more 
natural,  therefore,  than  that  the  King  should  have  delayed  the 
presentation  of  the  well-deserved  honours  until  he  should  have 
been  able  to  bestow  them  in  person  on  the  return  of  the  Prince  to 
Siam.  But  it  was  evidently  his  intention  that  the  rewards  should 
be  given  on  the  ground  where  they  had  been  won ; and,  unlike 
some  Asiatic  sovereigns,  he  not  only  readily  recognizes  that  the 
highest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  his  country  is  that  of 
gaining  and  maintaining  the  good-will  of  European  nations,  espe- 
cially of  England,  but  that  a London  drawing-room  is  as  appro- 
priate a place  for  conferring  the  highest  honours  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  State  to  bestow  as  the  sacred  soil  of  Siam. 

We  need  not  go  back  many  years  to  imagine  a time  when  the 
questions  “ Where  is  Siam  ? ” “ What  is  its  capital  ? ” and 
“ What  is  the  form  of  its  Government  ? ” would  have  “ pounded  ” 
most  candidates  for  competitive  examinations.  But  thanks  to  the 
labours  of  Bishop  Pallecroix,  Alabaster,  Sir  John  Bowring,  and 
others  we  are  now  as  familiar  with  the  country  as  we  are  with 
Persia.  We  know  its  relative  position  on  the  map,  we  know  its 
pohtical  divisions,  and  something  about  its  chief  cities  and  their 
inhabitants,  and  we  know  that  the  people  are  ruled  with  that  mixture 
of  despotism  and  paternal  regard  which  is  peculiar  to  Oriental  States. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  grandfather  of  Somdetch  Phra  Paramindr 
Maha  Ohulalorrkorn  Phra  Chula  Chom  Klao,  the  present  King,  there 
was  more  of  despotism  than  of  paternal  regard  in  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  But  since  his  day  there  has  grown  up  among  the 
higher  classes  an  enlightenment  and  a love  of  knowledge  which  we 
may  fain  hope  make  a return  to  the  old  order  of  things  impos- 
sible. Fortunately,  we  may  be  permitted  to  think,  for  Siam,  our 
neighbourhood  in  India  was  the  means  of  introducing  Western 
knowledge  through  the  channel  of  English  literature,  and  at  the 
present  time  many  of  the  Siamese  magnates  have  English  libraries 


whicli  are  better  selected  and  more  complete  than  those  in  half 
the  country  houses  in  England.  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited' 
Siam  in  1839  he  found  a copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannictf 
standing  on  the  bookshelves  of  the  King's  half-brother,  and  since 
those  days  a perennial  stream  of  English  literature  has  poured  into 
the  country.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  of  our  history  and  of 
our  political  institutions  has  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  eyes  of 
the  ruling  powers  towards  England.  On  our  part  we  have  taken 
no  special  means  to  ingratiate  ourselves  with  the  Government. 
We  have  not  a Minister  at  Bangkok,  and  our  Consuls  have 
abstained  from  thrusting  themselves  forward  in  matters  whicli 
do  not  concern  them.  Probably  their  abstention  from  interference 
has  helped  on  the  cause  which  our  books  have  done  so  much  to 
accomplish.  Nothing  excites  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Oriental 
nations  more  than  the  fussy  way  oui-  Ministers  too  often  have  of 
setting  to  rights  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Asiatic  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  and  of  urging  in  season  and  out  of 
season  the  adoption  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  outward 
symbols  of  what  is  regarded  as  Western  civilization.  Fortunately, 
Siam  has  escaped  all  this,  and  the  result  is  the  present  frank  under- 
standing which  exists  between  the  two  countries. 

The  maintenance  of  these  cordial  relations  has  been,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  due  to  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  Prince 
Prisdang,  who,  while  keeping  a watchful  eye  on  his  country’s 
affairs  as  affecting  us,  has,  at  the  same  time,  played  the  part  of  a 
peripatetic  Minister  at  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  The  diplomatic 
achievement  of  his  European  career  which  is  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  King’s  Proclamation  as  entitling  him  to  the  honours 
which  have  now  been  heaped  upon  him,  is  that  he  “ has  lately 
negotiated  on  behalf  of  Siam  and  conducted  to  a successful  issue 
conventions  with  various  European  Governments  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  spirit  traffic  between  those  countries  and  Siam,  a work 
on  which  he  is  still  engaged  with  every  prospect  of  further  success 
in  future  negotiations  with  other  Powers,  and  which  will  result  in 
putting  an  end  to  a trade  wicked  and  demoralizing,  which 
threatened  to  stop  the  national  progress  in  the  paths  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment,  to  ruin  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ultimately  to  uproot  the  very  foundations  of  the  Government.” 

This  picture  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  drawn  in  unnecessarily 
dark  colours.  But  the  Siamese  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
evil  effects  of  alcohol  and  opium.  Physically  they  are  a small 
and  weakly  race,  and  the  effect  of  strong  drink  upon  them  is 
shown  in  the  rapid  deterioration  of  their  bodily  health;  while  their 
temperament,  which  is  by  nature  light,  timid,  and  gay,  becomes 
morose  and  sullen  under  the  same  influence.  The  terrible  inroads 
which  were  at  one  time  made  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  from  the  too  abundant  use  of  arrack,  a native  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  rice,  brought  these  truths  vividly  before  the  minds  of 
the  authorities,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  stringent  regulations 
affecting  the  sale  of  that  spirit,  to  the  loss  and  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  Chinese  dealers  who  had  acquired  a monopoly  of  the  trade. 
An  even  still  more  determined  crusade  was  undertaken  against 
opium-smoking,  which  was  even  held  to  be  a blacker  and  more 
pernicious  habit  than  swilling  arrack.  Strict  laws  prohibiting  the 
practice  were  passed  and  enforced ; and  any  ill-starred  Siamese 
now  found  pipe  in  hand  has  the  choice  given  him  of  either  de- 
nationalizing himself  by  adopting  the  Chinese  pigtail,  and  paying 
an  annual  tax  as  an  alien,  or  of  suff'ering  death  at  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  In  this  traffic  also  the  purveyors  are  Chinese,  who, 
while  protesting,  perhaps  too  much,  against  the  importation  of  the 
drug  into  their  own  country,  show  no  compunction  whatever  in 
distributing  it  broadcast  among  the  people  of  other  nations. 

The  Chinese  population  in  Siam  is,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the 
neighbouring  countries,  very  large ; and,  though  little  or  no  diplo- 
matic communication  is  kept  up  between  the  two  kingdoms,  China 
still  theoretically  regards  Siam  as  a tributary  State.  This  claim 
to  supremacy  accounted  for  the  absence  from  the  ceremony  in 
Cornwall  Gardens  of  any  representative  of  China,  who  must,  had 
he  been  present,  have  either  assumed  a position  which  would  have 
been  derogatory  to  the  King,  or  have  renounced  the  pretensions  of 
his  sovereign.  It  is  still  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  China  that  the 
King  of  Siam,  or  Sien-lo,  as  the  Chinese  call  that  country,  should, 
at  stated  intervals,  send  tribute  to  Peking ; but  for  many  years 
this  ordinance  has  been  rather  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
performance.  The  first  part  of  the  compound  Sien-lo  is,  like  the 
name  Siam  which  we  give  to  the  country,  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  name  Sajam,  by  which  the  State  was  anciently  known.  But 
as  this  word,  which  means  “ brown,”  was  merely  a personally 
descriptive  appellation  of  the  people,  it  was  felt  that  it  might 
be  with  advantage  exchanged  for  the  present  wider  racial  de- 
signation of  the  “ Kingdom  of  Thai.”  As  belonging  to  the  Taic 
peoples  who  have  played  so  important  a part  in  the  history  of 
Eastern  Asia,  the  Siamese  off'er  a most  interesting  study  to  the 
philologist  and  archaeologist.  The  subject  is  one  which  would 
well  repay  careful  attention ; and  until  we  know  more  of  the  lan- 
guages spoken  in  what  is  somewhat  loosely  called  “ Further  India,” 
we  shall  never  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  genealogies,  languages, 
and  customs  begotten  by  the  admixture  of  the  Chinese  and  Taic 
races.  On  the  face  of  the  royal  proclamation  conferring  the  several 
orders  on  Prince  Prisdang,  there  are  evident  traces  of  the  influence 
of  other  cultures  besides  Chinese.  For  instance,  the  first  proclama- 
tion opens  thus: — “ On  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  waxing  moon  of 
the  month  Asathamas,  of  the  year  Goat  of  the  Buddhist  era,  2426.” 
The  designation  Monday,  which  sounds  so  very  European,  is,  in  fact, 
good  Siamese  of  the  present  day ; that  is  to  say,  the  Siamese  have 
for  a considerable  period  adopted  the  Western  nomenclature  for  the 
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days  of  the  week,  and  distinguish  them  as  the  day  of  the  Sun,  of 
the  Moon,  of  Mars,  of  Mercury,  of  Jupiter,  of  Venus,  and  of  Saturn. 
Their  manner  of  expressing  the  month  and  the  year  they  have 
borrowed  from  their  Northern  neighbours.  Following  the  Chinese 
system,  the  months  are  nameless,  and  are  distinguished  only  by 
their  numbers  as  they  occur  in  the  year.  The  “ month  Asathamas  ” 
simply  means  the  eiglith  month ; and  “ the  year  of  the  Goat  ” 
points  to  its  being  the  eighth  in  the  Chinese  duodenary  cycle,  the 
years  of  which  are  supposed  to  he  under  the  influence  of  the 
following  animals: — (i)  the  Eat;  (2)  the  Ox;  (3)  the  Tiger; 
(4)  the  Hare;  (5)  the  Dragon;  (6)  the  Serpent;  (7)  the  Horse; 
(8)  the  Goat;  (9)  the  Monkey;  (10)  the  Cock;  (ii)  the  Dog; 
and  (12)  the  Pig.  Like  the  Chinese,  also,  the  Siamese  use  the 
sexagenary  cycle,  and  from  the  fact  of  this  being  with  them 
the  year  of  the  Goat,  as  it  is  with  the  Chinese,  it  would 
appear  that  the  current  cycles  in  the  two  countries  are  contempo- 
raneous. Of  course  the  custom  of  reckoning  from  the  Buddhist  year 
comes  from  India.  The  starting-point  of  this  calculation  is  the 
death  of  the  present  ruling  Buddha,  which  occurred  in  the  year 
B.C.  543.  The  Siamese  have  also  a civil  era,  which  dates  from  the 
reign  of  a monarch  who  ruled  in  a.d.  638,  by  which  numeration 
the  present  year  is,  as  we  are  told  at  the  end  of  the  roj^al  warrants, 
the  twelve  hundred  and  forty-fifth. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Prince  Prisdang  is  more  than  gene- 
rally interested  in  ethnographical  questions,  nor  are  we  aware 
what  career  he  proposes  to  follow ; but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
he  could  do  no  better  service  in  the  cause  he  has  so  much  at  heart, 
namely,  that  of  promoting  a good  understanding  between  Europeans 
and  the  people  of  his  own  country,  than  by  giving  us  from  the 
storehouse  of  information  within  his  reach  an  account  of  the 
kingdom  of  Thai  and  its  inhabitants.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
future  awaiting  him  in  his  native  country,  we  cordially  echo 
the  wish  of  the  King,  “ May  long  life  be  given  him  to  enjoy  his 
rank  and  position ; may  the  truest  happiness  and  the  highest 
prosperity  attend  him  ; and  may  his  conduct  be  such  as  to  show 
that  he  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  who  have  already 
attained  to  this  high  dignity.” 


FRAUDS  UPON  BANKS. 

The  disappearance  of  another  bank  secretary,  followed  this 
week  by  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  the  late  secretary  of 
the  Kiver  Plate  Bank,  has  revived  the  discussion  as  to  the  lia- 
bility of  banks  for  securities  lodged  with  them.  Banks  hold 
securities  belonging  to  their  customers  in  two  different  capacities. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a speculator  buys  Stock  Exchange  securities 
of  the  value  of  io,oooZ.,  and  that  he  has  only  2,oool.  wherewith  to 
pay  for  them.  He  applies,  either  in  person  or  through  his  broker,  to  a 
banker  for  the  loan  of  the  balance,  and  he  deposits  as  security 
with  the  bank  for  the  loan  the  bonds  or  shares  he  has  purchased. 
As  the  security  must  be  left  in  the  custody  of  somebody,  and  as  it 
is  possible  that  that  somebody  may  prove  dishonest,  the  securities, 
of  course,  may  be  stolen.  But  in  this  case  the  liability  of  the 
bank  is  unquestionable.  It  is  bound  to  return  the  securities  on 
repayment  of  the  loan  by  the  terms  of  its  bargain  with  the 
borrower.  For  this  reason  the  bank  has  the  highest  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  securities  are  safely  kept.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
clear  duty  of  the  auditors  to  ascertain  that  the  securities  exist. 
As  to  securities  lodged  in  this  way,  then,  there  is  no  question  of 
liability.  But  in  another  capacity  bankers  are  accustomed  to  take 
charge  of  securities  for  their  customers.  An  investor,  for 
example,  may  lodge  shares  or  bonds  with  his  banker  for  safe- 
keeping and  for  the  collection  of  coupons  and  dividends.  Here 
the  banker  has  no  direct  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  charge  he 
undertakes.  On  the  contrary,  it  involves  him  in  both  cost  and 
trouble.  Is  he  then  liable  for  the  securities,  supposing  them  to 
be  stolen  ? The  law  on  this  point  is  obscure,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  bankers  seems  to  be  that  he  is  not  liable.  Never- 
theless, the  shareholders  of  the  Elver  Plate  Bank  lately  decided 
to  assume  the  liability.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
small  banks  hold  comparatively  trifling  amounts  of  securities  in 
this  way,  and  that  they,  therefore,  may  consider  it  politic  to 
assume  a liability  which  will  not  cost  them  very  dearly.  It  is 
different  altogether  in  the  case  of  the  great  banks.  There  are  some 
banks  in  the  City  which  are  known  to  hold  millions  worth  of  such 
securities,  and  it  would  clearly  be  a very  serious  thing  for  them 
lightly  to  take  upon  themselves  liability  to  so  enormous  an  amount. 
It  is  very  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  the  securities 
lodged  with  them  for  safe  keeping  could  be  stolen.  Yet  it  is,  at 
least,  possible.  Therefore,  the  great  banks  are  hardly  likely  to 
assume  a liability  which  under  conceivable  circumstances  might 
involve  them  in  ruin.  But  if  they  reject  the  liability,  and  if  they 
are  supported  by  the  Law  Courts  in  doing  so,  those  who  lodge 
securities  with  their  bankers  for  safe  keeping  may  some  day  find 
their  property  gone  without  any  claim  to  compensation.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  the  most  reasonable  solution  of  the  difficulty 
that  bankers  should  in  future  charge  their  customers  a fee  for 
every  security  lodged  with  them  for  safe  keeping.  The  fee  would 
be  a kind  of  insurance  premium,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fee 
the  banker  would  assume  liability  for  the  property  lodged  with 
him.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  there  would  be  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  this  plan.  It  would  involve  additional  clerical 
labour,  and  it  would  probably  also  require  augmented  warehousing 
room ; while  in  the  case  of  persons  who  change  their  securi-  \ 


ties  frequently,  it  is  urged  that  the  trouble  and  annoyance 
would  be  too  great.  These  mere  difficulties  of  detail,  however, 
could  easily  be  overcome  if  bankers  could  be  induced  to  come  to 
a common  agreement  upon  the  subject.  Investors  would  willingly 
pay  a reasonable  fee  for  security.  And  if  the  fee  covered,  not 
only  the  risk  run  by  the  banker,  but  also  the  additional  cost  he 
was  put  to,  he  would  suffer  nothing  by  any  enlargement  of  his 
premises  or  increase  of  his  clerical  staff.  The  real  difficulty  is  to 
get  the  bankers  to  come  to  a common  understanding.  The  com- 
petition and  jealousy  between  them  are  so  great  that  they  have 
never  yet  united  for  any  purpose,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  agree  to  this  proposal.  The  small  banks,  as  already  stated, 
in  assuming  the  liability  would  run  little  risk  of  seriously 
damaging  themselves ; while  they  would  win  favour  with  the 
investing  public,  and  as  a consequence  might  expect  augmented 
custom.  But  in  the  case  of  the  great  banks  the  liability  would 
be  serious,  while  public  favour  has  already  been  acquired,  and 
bankers  as  a class  are  too  cautious  to  assume  a new  and  serious 
liability  of  their  own  motion  and  without  the  prospect  of  adequate 
return.  It  may  be  said  that  the  risk  would  be  covered  by  the  fee, 
and  so  no  doubt  it  would  be  if  a regular  system  of  insurance  were 
organized.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  heads  of  the 
great  banks  that  they  have  such  an  interest  in  the  matter  as  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  add  considerably  to  their  trouble  and 
expenditure.  Until,  therefore,  there  is  a much  stronger  expression 
of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  this  proposal  than  is  likely  to  be 
elicited,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it  will  find  favour  with 
the  banks.  Indeed  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bankers’  Institute 
it  was  decided  to  take  no  action. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  question  is  much  less  serious  than  at 
first  sight  it  looks.  The  business  of  every  highly  developed 
country  like  our  own  is  necessarily  based  on  the  theory  that 
men  can  safely  trust  one  another.  Not  only  does  every  trader 
work  more  or  less  with  borrowed  money,  but  every  commercial 
house  has  to  repose  confidence  in  one  or  more  of  those  it  employs 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  or  they  could  at  any  moment  ruin  it. 
Take,  for  example,  a great  joint-stock  bank.  It  borrows  deposits 
from  the  public  many  times  the  amount  of  its  own  capital,  and 
as  its  shareholders  cannot  themselves  work  it,  they  elect  as  their 
representatives  a Board  of  Directors,  who  can,  if  so  disposed, 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  all  this  money.  Some  of  those 
directors  are  without  skill  or  experience,  and  are  chosen  because 
they  are  supposed  to  possess  influence.  The  rest  are  generally 
merchants,  who  have  large  private  concerns  to  look  after,  and  little 
time  to  give  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Practically,  therefore,  che- 
directors  are  unable  to  control  the  bank  which  they  are  supposed 
to  manage ; and  in  any  case  they  have  but  a small  interest  in  its- 
success.  Yet  they  are  absolute  over  its  whole  business,  and  may 
ruin  it  by  neglect,  recklessness,  or  dishonesty.  Under  them,  again, 
are  paid  managers'  and  assistant  managers,  secretaries,  and  heads 
of  departments  ; and  under  these  clerks  of  various  degrees.  How 
great  are  the  facilities  for  fraud  possessed  by  several  of  these  paid 
agents  the  public  fully  realizes  only  when  it  becomes  acquainted 
with  such  a crime  as  has  received  exemplary  punishment 
this  week.  But  what  is  true  of  a great  joint-stock  bank  is 
more  or  less  true  of  every  other  kind  of  business.  When  we- 
consider  the  magnitude  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  this 
country,  amounting  every  year  to  several  thousands  of  millions ;. 
and  when  we  take  into  account  the  vast  numbers  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  places  of  trust  in  this  trade,  we  see  how  diffused  is 
honesty,  and  how  very  rare  is  dishonesty.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  and  great  precautions  taken  to  ensure  honesty,  but  recent 
experience  proves  that  where  men  are  willing  to  break  trust,  they 
can  easily  overcome  the  precautions  taken.  Dishonesty,  then,  in 
all  ranks  of  society  is  exceptional.  And  it  is  extremely  rare 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  the  mercantile  world.  Where 
boards  of  directors  have  ordinary  insight  into  human  character, 
and  where  they  are  willing  to  pay  salaries  adequate  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  those  employed  by  them,  they  need  have  little  fear  of 
dishonesty.  The  best  safeguard,  then,  is  to  choose  competent  men 
of  character,  and  to  pay  them  sufficiently.  Even  then,  of  course, 
precautions  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Common  prudence 
will  suggest  such  regulations  as  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
perpetrate  successful  frauds.  -But  mere  mechanical  rules  will  have 
little  effect  if  judgment  is  not  displayed  in  the  selection  of  mana- 
gers, secretaries,  and  clerks,  and  if  adequate  salaries  are  not  paid 
to  them. 

The  frauds  lately  committed  have  all  had  their  origin  in  reck- 
less speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  When  a speculative 
mania  seizes  the  country,  some  weak  and  over-sanguine  persons 
are  sure  to  ruin  themselves ; and,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  positions 
which  enable  them  to  use  the  property  of  others,  a few  of  them 
are  likely  to  do  so.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that,  as  speculative 
manias  are  certain  to  recur,  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
should  forbid  stockbrokers  to  deal  directly  for  managers,  secretaries, 
and  clerks  of  banks.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  the 
Stock  Exchange  Committee  could  enforce  such  a rule,  even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  adopted.  Managers  and  secretaries  of  banks  have 
surely  as  much  right  as  other  people  to  invest  their  savings  in 
Stock  Exchange  securities ; and  it  would  not  tend  to  raise  the 
character  of  these  officials  if  a kind  of  stigma  were  to  be  affixed  to 
their  offices  by  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  may  be 
answered  that  the  servants  of  a bank  could  give  their  orders 
through  the  bank.  But  the  servants  of  a bank  may  have  good 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  let  their  directors  know  all  their  private 
affairs.  A manager  or  secretary  may  have  saved  money,  or 
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married  a rich  wife,  or  iuherited  a fortune,  and  may  not  be  -willing 
to  provoke  comment  every  time  he  changes  bis  investments.  Over- 
snspiciousuess  is  usually  not  found  to  promote  elliciency  or  to 
raise  character.  And  to  treat  the  higher  ollicinls  of  the  banks  of 
the  country  as  suspected  persons  does  not  appear  a very  pro- 
mising proposal.  Besides,  the  proposal,  if  adopted,  could  not 
be  worked  without  a complete  change  in  the  present  mode  of 
doing  business  by  bankers.  When  joint-stock  banks  give  orders 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities,  those  orders  are  now  most 
generally  given  through  the  manager.  In  future,  therefore,  the 
manager  would  feel  degraded  if  the  proposal  were  adopted,  There 
is  a difference,  of  course,  between  the  manager  and  subordinate 
servants  of  banks ; but  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  Committee  to  allow  of  dealings  for  account  of  the 
manager,  and  forbid  them  for  everybody  else.  If  a measure  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  the  initiative  must  come  from  the  boards 
of  direction.  They  may,  of  course,  forbid  all  their  servants  to  deal 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  except  through  the  stock  department  of 
the  bank.  But  if  they  were  to  do  so  they  would  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  their  higher  otficials  without  really  effecting  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  In  judging  of  this,  as  of  all  other  matters,  we 
must  be  guided  by  common  sense.  A stockbroker  has  as  much  right 
to  deal  for  a servant  of  a bank  as  for  anybody  else.  But  a respectable 
stockbroker  can  fairly  well  judge  whether  the  bank  servant  is  invest- 
ing his  savings,  or  the  fortune  he  has  obtained  by  marriage  or 
through  inheritance,  or  whether  he  is  speculating  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bank.  The  charactermnd  standing  of  managers  and 
secretaries  of  banks  are  tolerably  well  understood  by  the  brokers 
through  whom  they  deal.  And  the  orders  given  in  themselves 
furnish  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  business  being  done.  When 
a broker  deals  upon  a scale  involving  differences  of  50,000?.  for  a 
secretary  receiving  500?.  a year  salary  he  must  know,  or  at  least  he 
ought  to  know,  that  the  kind  of  business  being  done  is  not  such 
as  a bank  secretary  ought  to  engage  in  ; and  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  may  fairly  well  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  the 
broker.  But  an  attempt  to  prevent  legitimate  dealing  on  the  part 
of  servants  of  banks  is  sure  to  fail,  while  it  is  likely  to  aggra- 
vate the  mischief  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 


RECENT  MCSIC. 

The  second  season  of  the  reorganized  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
opened  with  the  production,  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren's  new  oratorio  of  King  David.  This 
work,  which  was  written  for  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival  of  this 
year,  comes  before  us  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  those  who 
heard  it  on  that  occasion — an  approval  which  was,  we  may  at  once 
say,  fully  endorsed  by  the  somewhat  eclectic  audience  who  sup- 
port the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  An  oratorio  of 
such  proportions  as  King  David,  from  the  hands  of  so  well  known 
and  learned  a musician  as  Sir  George  Macfarren,  must  of  necessity 
excite  much  interest  among  the  musical  public,  and  though  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  its  various  merits,  yet  an  artistic  work  -was  very 
p:enerally  looked  for.  It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  that  King  David 
has  failed  to  obtain  a high  standard  of  artistic  beauty  ; but  many 
will  look  in  vain  for  anything  strikingly  original  or  indicative  of  the 
highest  genius  in  the  work,  and  some  will  even  regret  that  the 
composer’s  strictly  conservative  views  have  led  him  to  perpetuate 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  older  oratorios,  which  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  indeiensible.  To  take  an  instance.  If,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  analytical  programme,  “ this  oratorio  -has  a moral 
and  a religious  as  well  as  a musical  purport,”  it  would  be  just  as 
well  that  the  purport  should  be  clearly  expressed  in  words  which 
have  some  other  value  than  that  of  mere  exponents  of  musical 
sounds.  Thus  in  the  chorus,  “ Absalom  prepareth  chariots  and 
horsemen,  and  fifty  men  run  before  him,”  we  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  in  reiterating  the  words  “ and  fifty  men  ” in  each 
part  so  often  as  to  make  the  phrase  irksome  to  the  audience, 
ibr  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  hlty  or  a hundred  men 
ran  before  his  chariot,  and  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  undue  im- 
portance given  to  the  words  in  the  chorus.  Undoubtedly  Sir  George 
Macfarren  can  point  to  just  such  treatment  of  the  words  by  Handel 
and  Haydn,  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  would  be  able  to  produce 
from  their  works  anything  that  can  equal  the  irritating  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  “ Absalom  and  fifty-men  ” chorus  of  his  own  writing. 
The  number  in  which  this  passage  occurs  is  of  studied  simplicity 
and  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty,  but  the  unfortunate  defect  we 
refer  to  goes  far  to  mar  an  otherwise  pleasing  effect.  It  is  no 
.secret  that  the  composer  is  no  favourer  of  the  views  entertained  by 
Wagner  and  his  admii-ers,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  warn  us 
as  the  analyst  does  that  he  “ does  not  ignore  the  claims  of  musical 
form.’  ” Nevertheless,  Sir  George  Macfarren  does  not  disdain  to 
base  the  overture  to  King  David  upon  a set  of  themes  ( we  will  not 
call  them  motives,  although  the  analyst  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so) 
indicative  of  such  things  as  “ David’s  pastoral  life,  his  warlike  deeds, 
his  relation  to  Saul,”  &c.,  and  even  to  recur  to  them  in  the  body 
of  the  oratorio,  though  we  own  he  cannot  be  accused  of  using  the 
themes  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  German  musician  might  have 
used  them.  Indeed,  we  can  almost  wish  that  he  had  not  attempted 
to  give  this  sort  of  form  to  the,  work ; for,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a g-reat  charm  in  all  he  produces,  it  is  we 
think  precisely  in  this  matter  of  suggestive  form  that  Sir  George 
Macfarren  is  weakest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oratorio  of  King 


David  shows  that  the  composer  has,  at  times,  great  dramatic  power, 
and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  counterpoint  in  England.  In  tho.se  portions  of  the 
oratorio  where  he  has  confined  himself  to  contrapuntal  work  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  has  not  lost  any  of  his  wonted  force,  and 
there  is  a freshness  of  execution  and  a fertility  of  resource  in 
treatment  which  at  once  astonishes  and  delights  us. 

The  scene  opens  with  a chorus  of  much  simple  dignity,  in 
which  the  Twelve  Tribes  offer  the  crown  of  Israel  to  David,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  sung  by  the  male  voices,  and  the  next  by 
the  full  choir,  producing  a contrast  which  is  full  of  effect. 
David’s  charge  to  the  Levites  about  the  custody  of  the  Ark  suc- 
ceeds in  an  accompanied  recitative,  the  several  clauses  of  which 
are  separated  by  orchestral  interludes,  the  bass  of  which  is  con- 
structed from  a phrase  of  the  “ Old  Hundredth,”  upon  which  are 
built  passages  for  two  flutes.  The  effect,  w'e  must  say,  is  rather 
curious  than  pleasing ; but  it  is  fully  compensated  for  by  the 
song  “ I will  not  suffer  mine  eyes  to  sleep,”  which  follows.  The 
Tribes  now  sing  a psalm  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  while  the 
Ark  is  brought  in,  when  the  composer  somewhat  oddly  introduces 
the  words  “Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord”  with  the  marking 
“ pianissimo,”  which  is  accounted  for,  when  we  turn  to  the  ana- 
lytical programme,  by  the  fact  that  “ the  elders  of  all  Israel  and 
the  captains  over  thousands  ” are  supposed  to  approach  from  a 
distance,  which  nothing  but  the  friendly  aid  of  the  programme 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  was  the  case.  The  song  “ The  path  of 
the  j ust,”  for  the  soprano,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in  the  oratorio, 
and  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  contrasting  strangely  in  point  of 
completeness  to  the  recitative  which  follows  it.  This  recitative, 
which  is  a prophecy  by  Nathan,  is  an  example  of  Sir  George 
Macfarren’s  want  of  success  in  suggestive  form  to  which  we  have 
alreadj'^  referred.  Here  the  themes  introduced  in  the  overture  are 
recalled  in  a manner  which  may  almost  be  described  as  clumsy. 
A gap  after  the  words  “ I took  thee  from  the  sheepcotes  ” is  filled 
up  by  the  pastoral  theme  in  the  overture  ; another  after  the  words 
“ That  thou  shouldest  be  the  ruler  over  My  people  Israel  ” from 
the  regal  theme ; and  yet  another  when  reference  is  made  to  Saul 
from  the  passage  which  is  supposed  to  represent  him,  and 
so  on ; but,  we  are  bound  to  say,  without  the  least  suggestive 
effect,  for  the  recitative  would  not  suffer  if  the  gaps  were 
filled  up  with  any  other  arrangement  of  chords  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  harmony.  A song,  “ Who  am  I,  0 Lord  God,” 
does  not  call  for  much  notice,  but  the  chorus  which  follows  it 
shows  the  composer  to  us  in  his  happiest  mood.  Beginning 
with  a prelude  for  the  organ  solo  upon  the  subject  of  the  choral 
fugue  which  is  to  follow  later,  the  chorus  joins  in  unison  with 
the  words  “ The  seed  of  David  is  great,”  and  after  a short  in- 
troduction leads  up  to  a really  masterly  fugue,  “ He  shall  reign, 
for  ever.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  chorus  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  whole  work,  and  that  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
most  masterly  manner ; but  we  must  say  that  the  choir  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  way  in  which  it  performed  the  fugue. 
The  Narrator  now  relates,  in  recitative,  how  David  saw  from  the 
roof  of  his  house  “ a woman  that  was  very  beautiful  to  look 
upon,”  and  how  he  instructed  Joab  to  remove  Uriah,  in  which 
the  composer  has  introduced  some  bars  of  much  grace,  suggesting 
the  passionate  love  of  the  King,  which  contrasts  favourably 
in  point  of  treatment  with  Nathan’s  prophecy,  as  a piece  of 
“ programme  ” music,  and  an  unaccompanied  chorus  follows  to 
the  words  of  the  Litany — an  anachronism  surely — “ Remember 
not.  Lord,  our  offences,”  in  which  the  musical  phrase  used  in  our 
churches  to  the  words  “ Spare  us,  good  Lord,”  is  used.  Nathan’s 
parable  of  the  ewe  lamb,  and  a duet  in  which  he  accuses  David  of 
being  the  man,  is  followed  by  a reflective  song,  “ What  is  a man 
profited,”  and  the  first  part  closes  with  a rather  commonplace 
chorus  to  the  words  '*  ’Vengeance  belongeth  to  the  Lord.” 

The  second  part  begins  with  narration,  which  is  followed  by  a 
duet  between  David  and  the  wise  woman  of  Tekoah,  to  which 
succeeds  the  chorus  alrpady  mentioned  of  “ Absalom  and  fifty 
men,”  and  after  a recitative  and  song  for  Absalom,  which  do  not 
require  further  mention,  a somewhat  dramatic  chorus  by  the 
spies  of  Absalom  ensues.  The  reflective  song  for  contralto,  “ Woe 
unto  them  that  call  evil  good,”  is  characterized  by  much  -vigour 
and  comes  as  a welcome  relief  to  the  rather  tame  music  which  has 
preceded  it,  and  matters  seem  to  mend  to  some  extent  when  the 
chorus  announces  Absalom’s  rebellion,  and  another  chorus  re- 
monstrates with  the  King  and  persuades  him  not  to  go  forth  to  the 
battle.  The  whole  of  this  part  to  our  mind  is  wanting  in  con- 
centration, too  much  time  being  spent  in  -\vorking  up  to  the  really 
dramatic  situation  of  the  King’s  agony  upon  hearing  of  the  death 
of  his  rebellious  sou.  Two  choruses,  a recitative  and  song,  and  a 
duet  fill  up  the  space  which  might  with  advantage  have  been 
covered  by  a well-managed  narration.  The  soprano  and  contralto 
duet,  “ Like  as  a father  pitieth  his  own  children,”  is  a very  disap- 
pointing production.  The  sense  of  weariness  consequent  upon  this 
is  at  least  relieved,  however,  when  we  reach  the  dialogue  between 
David  and  the  chorus,  when  the  King  learns  his  loss  and  cannot 
be  consoled.  This  episode,  which  extends  over  the  dialogue  with 
the  chorus  and  solo  for  David,  “ 0 Absalom,  my  son,”  and 
another  chorus  and  solo,  are  treated  by  the  composer  with  great 
pathos  and  tragic  feeling.  David  is  here  represented  as  sitting 
at  the  gate  of  the  city  surrounded  by  symp  ithizing  women, 
while  he  cries  to  God,  in  the  words  of  the  7th  Psalm,  to  avenge 
him  upon  his  enemies,  at  the  same  time  imploring  for  mercy 
upon  his  erring  son.  The  women  upon  the  wall  of  the  city 
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.announce  the  advent  of  messengers,  who,  when  they  arrive,  are 
asked  “ What  of  the  battle  ? ” and  return  answer  “ All  is  well  ” ; 
hut  to  David’s  question  “ Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe  ? ” no 
reply  is  given,  and  it  is  not  until  the  arrival  of  a second  set  of 
messengers  that  he  learns  the  truth.  The  agonized  father  then 
bewails  the  fate  of  his  son  in  a solo  of  remarkable  feeling,  and  the 
chorus,  who  at  first  are  somewhat  exercised  at  the  King's  grief,  at 
length  taunt  him  with  the  words,  “ If  Absalom  had  lived  and  all 
we  had  died,  then  it  had  pleased  thee  well,”  which  nevertheless 
fails  to  drown  David’s  bitter  waU  of  “O  Absalom,  0 my  son!” 
which  continues  to  the  end.  After  this  the  remaining  solos  and 
.choruses  do  not  excite  much  interest,  and  the  oratorio  is  brought 
to  an  end  by  a chorus  and  quartette  ending  with  a “ Gloria  Patri.” 

The  success  of  the  performance  was  largely  due  to  the  way  in 
which  the  solo  parts  were  sung.  Miss  Anna  Williams,  whose  fine 
soprano  was  heard  to  great  advantage,  sang  “The  path  of  the 
just,”  the  only  song  allotted  to  the  soprano  in  the  first  part  of  the 
oratorio,  with  much  grace  and  artistic  feeling  ; while  in  the  duet 
in  the  second  part,  in  the  character  of  the  Widow  of  Tekoah,  she 
evinced  considerable  dramatic  power.  Sir  G.  Macfarren  does  not, 
it  is  true,  tax  the  soprano  solo  to  a great  degree,  as  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  but  what  he  has  written  for  that  part  requires  a 
powerful  voice,  such  as  Miss  Williams  possesses,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  artist  to  perform  it,  and  both  requirements  were  satisfied 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mme.  Patey’s 
performance  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  that 
she  has  gained ; and  although  neither  the  two  songs,  nor  the 
duet,  “ Like  as  a father,”  which  are  allotted  to  her  were  of  high 
interest  in  themselves,  she  rendered  them  with  true  feeling ; 
and  in  the  few  narrative  passages  which  fell  to  her,  her  for- 
cible style  showed  to  great  advantage.  As  Nathan  in  the  first 
part  and  as  Absalom  in  the  second  Mr.  Lloyd’s  pure  vocalization 
was  of  great  service,  albeit  there  was  a want  of  dramatic  fervour 
in  his  manner  which  contrasted  somewhat  unfavourably  with  Mr. 
Santley's  earnestness.  The  latter  singer,  to  whom  fell  the  larger 
portion  of  the  solos,  sustained  the  part  of  David  with  all  that 
consummate  art  of  which  he  is  master,  especially  in  the  duet  with 
Nathan,  “ As  the  Lord  liveth,”  and  in  the  scena  with  the  chorus, 
when  David  hears  of  Absalom’s  death,  the  dramatic  force  of  which 
we  have  already  referred  to,  an  effect  which  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  his  fine  rendering.  The  solos,  “ Who  am  I ” and  “ Lord,  where  are 
Thine  old  lovingkindnesses,”  were,  perhaps,  the  two  most  satisfac- 
tory songs  in  a somewhat  exhausting  part.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  cast  was,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  William.s,  who  took 
Mme.  Valleria's  part,  the  same  as  that  at  the  production  of  the 
oratorio  at  the  Leeds  Festival,  and  Sir  A.  Sullivan  conducted  as 
upon  that  occasion.  The  choir,  which  might  be  improved  by 
more  frequent  rehearsals  and  a stricter  attention  to  unaccompanied 
part  singing,  especially  with  reference  to  pitch,  sustained  its 
part  with  much  credit,  especially  in  the  rendering  of  the  fugue 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  The  composer,  at  the  close  of 
the  performance,  came  forward  to  acknowledge  the  applause  of  an 
enthusiastic  audience. 

At  Covent  Garden  the  last  special  concert  was  given  on 
the  22nd  November,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  again  appearing.  The 
other  vocalists  were  Signor  Foli,  Mme.  Lemmens  Sherrington, 
Mme.  Antoinette  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Barrington  Foote.  Signor  Foil’s 
fine  voice  was  well  heard  in  Meyerbeer’s  trying  song  of  “ II 
Monaco,”  and  Mr.  Barrington  Foote,  whose  tones  have  mellowed 
since  last  season,  gave  Macfarren’s  “ Monk  ” with  dramatic  spirit. 
Of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  it  might  be  enough  to  say  that  he  sang  as  he 
always  does,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  still  seems  to 
better  expectation.  To  his  poetical  rendering  of  Mr.  Blumenthal’s 
“ Requital  ” the  emotion  of  his  audience  gave  the  right  answer. 
The  tone,  power,  and  quality  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves’s  voice  still 
commands  should  show  younger  singers  the  immense  importance 
of  a pure  method — of  the  patient  study  and  mastery  of  the  science 
of  production  of  the  voice  and  of  respiration,  as  also  of  a complete 
avoidance  of  any-thing  approaching  to  trickiness.  The  orchestral 
performances  were  generally  good,  especially  that  of  Handel's 
“ Largo,”  which,  both  in  feeling  and  execution,  was  worthy  of  the 
theme. 


THE  riCTUKE  GALLERIES. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  opened  on  Saturday  their  fine 
gallery  in  Suli'olk  Street  with  a very  miscellaneous  collection 
of  oil-paintings  and  water-colours.  The  critic  surveys  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  with  something  like  dismay.  Here  are  more 
than  eight  hundred  works,  the  great  majority  of  them  well  drawn, 
well  painted,  and  in  good  taste  ; the  few  pictures  which  are  dis- 
tinctly bad  are  by  artists  who  have  either  survived  their  power  of 
work,  or  who  owe  to  some  accidental  circumstance  a fame  which 
they  have  not  entirely  deserved.  Subtracting  these  there  remains 
a large  number  of  pictures  at  about  the  same  level  of  average  ex- 
cellence, pictures  which  show  sound  training  and  hard  work,  but 
among  which  the  critic  seeks  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  genius,  any 
mark  whatever  which  would  lead  him  to  think  that  in  years 
to  come  any  one  of  the  painters  represented  must  become 
famous.  The  artistic  training  of  the  present  day  enables  many 
■who  under  other  circumstances  could  not  paint  at  all  to  make 
■very  credit-able  pictures;  but  it  does  not  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  would  become  great  artists  without  training,  and 


who  would  be  all  the  greater  for  the  advantages  now  ofiered 
to  those  who  can  profit  by  them.  We  may  point  out  a 
few  of  the  Suffolk  Street  pictures  as  being  slightly  above  the 
average.  In  the  first  room  a somewhat  gaudy  head  (12), 
by  Mr.  John  Scott,  will  catch  the  eye.  “Solitaire”  (13),  by 
L.  B.  Hall,  is  a powerful  but  sombre  Dutch  study,  in  which 
something  of  the  influence  of  Israels  may  be  traced.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Coke’s  “ Flower  Girl  ” is  roughly,  not  to  say  coarsely,  painted,  but 
is  excellent  in  colour.  Mr.  John  Crompton’s  “ Beg  then  ” (83)  is 
a little  hard  and  flat,  but  harmonious,  and  shows  considerable 
knowledge  of  a kind  not  common  among  English  artists.  In  the 
large  room  Mr.  Arthur  Hill’s  life-size  nude  “ Dancer  ” (133)  will 
first  attract  attention.  The  modelling  is  excellent,  the  pose  easy 
and  lifelike,  the  colouring  natural,  if  a trifle  too  brown,  the 
accessories  perfect,  especially  the  mosaic  floor ; yet  this  seems  to 
us  an  unsatisfactory  performance.  “Who  Comes?”  (174),  by 
Mr.  Savage  Cooper,  is  powerful  both  in  colour  and  also  in 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  “ On  Exmoor,”  and  its  com- 
panion “Near  Castle  Melwood,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Williams  (187, 
204),  are  delicate  views  in  the  Linnell  school,  but  somewhat 
tame.  Mr.  Burr,  the  President  of  the  Society,  sends  “ Orphans 
(196),  a slight  and  highly  coloured  but  pleasing  picture.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Reid’s  “ Old  Harbour,  Cornwall  ” (197),  stands  out  among  the 
landscapes  of  the  exhibition  as  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  a 
very  highly  finished  little  work  by  Miss  Edith  Hayllar,  entitled 
“ Farmhouse  Butter  and  Eggs”  (210),  and  a comparison  between 
it  and  the  same  artist’s  “ Passing  By  ” (427)  shows  that  there  is 
at  least  one  painstaking  and  original  artist  in  the  exhibition, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  very  lofty  mark  is  aimed  at. 
There  are  many  other  pictures  here  which  bear  the  name  of 
Hayllar.  Miss  Jessica  Hayllar  exhibits  “Azaleas,”  “Chrysan- 
themums,” and  other  flower  pieces.  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Kate 
Hayllar  show  other  pictures,  all  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  small 
proportions  and  their  high  finish ; while  Mr.  Hayllar,  a veteran  artist, 
paints  child  life  in  his  accustomed  and  familiar  style.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a more  unpleasant  and  vulgar  composition  than 
“ Lady  Audley’s  Marriage,”  by  Mr.  J.  Morgan  (303).  It  is 
in  the  style  which  makes  Mr.  Frith  popular  with  some  classes, 
and  may  make  Mr.  Morgan  popular  too.  “The  Waur  o’  the 
Wear  ” (322),  by  Mr.  Carlton  Smith,  and  a companion  picture, 
“ Regret  ” (494),  are  both  interesting,  though  the  story  is  very 
obscure  in  “ Regret.”  They  are  well  designed  and  painted,  the 
accessories,  the  colour,  and  the  light  and  shade  being  thoroughly 
thought  out.  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis’s  “ Mad  March  ” (332)  is  hard, 
over-coloured,  black  in  the  shadows,  and  unpleasing  in  many 
ways,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  several  other  pictures  by  this 
artist,  yet  in  most  of  them  there  is  vigour  and  a directness 
which  are  too  rare  in  the  exhibition.  “ Cader  Idris,”  by  A.  de 
Breanski  (335),  is  a soft  and  pretty  sunset  effect.  In  the  south- 
east room  we  may  mention  Miss  Reid’s  “ Field  Workers  ” (375) ; 
Miss  Brooks’s  “ Un  Soqpir  ” (394)  ; Mr.  Fraser’s  “Laredo  ” (400), 
an  island  in  a shower;  and  Mr.  BrewtnaU's  “Doubts”  (416); 
but  only  one  picture  tails  for  more  than  passing  notice.  This  is 
a most  wonderful,  if  aimless,  performance  by  Mr.  Handel  Lucas. 
It  would  be  powerful  if  it  was  not  so  utterly  trivial.  Mr.  Lucas 
has  emptied  a cupboard  full  of  broken  bottles,  delft,  tin,  and  other 
dustman’s  rubbish,  into  his  studio,  and  has  painted  them  with  a. 
care  and  fidelity,  an  eye  to  colour  and  shade,  to  keeping  and  per- 
spective which,  applied  to  a worthier  subject,  would  undoubtedly 
have  produced  the  best  picture  in  the  gallery.  The  chief  features 
of  the  water-colour  room  are  some  landscapes  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Evans,  which  are  marvellously  like  the  work  of  De  Wint ; “ A 
Harpsichord ’Lesson,”  by  E.  Hipkins  (672)  ; “Wiping  off  an  Old 
Score,”  by  H.  R.  Steer  (647),  a scene  in  Morland’s  life  ; and  “ In 
Doubt,”  by  Mr.  Carlton  Smith  (692).  In  the  same  gallery  there 
is  a bust,  or  two  busts  perhaps,  intended  apparently  to  represent 
Miss  Christine-Millie,  the  two-headed  nightingale.  It  has  th^ 
effect  on  the  departing  visitor  of  sending  him  away  in  the  good 
humour  produced  by  a hearty  laugh. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  opens  ita 
winter  exhibition  by  a private  view  to-day.  We  must  reserve  our 
criticism  of  the  pictures  and  sketches  for  a later  opportunity,  but 
may  note  that  the  gallery  contains  two  sketches,  one  in  Canada, 
and  one  on  the  Thames,  by  the  Princess,  Louise ; a beautiful 
little  scene  of  Roman  Courtship,  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema ; two 
studies  for  pictures,  by  Mr.  Marks : a considerable  number  of 
drawings,  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt;  two  fine  heads- 
by  Mr.  Poynter,  and  two  more  by  Mr.  Carl  Haag  ; together  with 
many  pictures  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory,  Miss  Montalba,  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor,  Mrs.  Allingham,  and  some  of  Mr, 
Du  Maurier's  drawings  for  Punch.  In  short,  this  will  probably 
prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibitions  of  the  winter  season. 


THE  NEW  PLAY  AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 

Mr.  PINERO  has  shown  before  now  that  he  is  a staunch  ad- 
herent of  the  large  theatrical  party  which  looks  upon  con- 
sistency of  chai'acter,  aptness  in  the  dialogue,  and  probability  in 
the  plot  as  things  easy  to  be  dispensed  with  in  a play,  provided 
that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  supply  of  “ curtains  ” and  of 
“ points  ” for  the  more  important  members  of  the  company.  His 
new  piece  at  the  Haymarket  is  constructed  strictly  on  this  principle, 
and  it  may  confirm  some  of  his  audiences  in  the  heresy  of  thinking 
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that  the  green-room  is  not  infallible  in  the  matter  of  dramatic 
propriety.  Lords  and  Commons  is  not  an  easy  play  to  criticize. 
Its  essential  merits  may  be  adequately  described  by  saying  that  it 
is  based  on  a gross  improbability,  and  that  what  little  dramatic 
idea  it  has,  which  Mr.  Pinero,  with  singular  scrupulousness,  tells 
us  is  taken  from  a Swedish  novel,  is  beaten  out  to  an  inordinate 
length.  (It  is,  we  may  observe,  not  altogether  worthy  of  his  care 
that  the  said  Swedish  novel  is  wrongly  named  in  the  playbill. 
The  title  is  not  “ Mannen  af  Bbrs,”  but  Mannen  af  Lord  och 
Quinnan  af  Folket.)  This  much  and  no  more,  however,  would  be 
a jejune  account  of  the  piece,  and  would  moreover  have  the  incon- 
venience of  leaving  out  of  sight  much  the  greater  part  of  what 
happens  in  the  course  of  its  four  acts.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
indefinite  number  of  columns  would  be  needed  to  narrate  the  minor 
incidents.  We  will  try  to  steer  between  the  two  courses.  A 
certain  Earl  of  Caryl  has  been  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
selling  his  ancestral  estate  and  castle,  family  portraits,  heirlooms, 
and  all.  Although  the  date  is  past  when  the  new  owner  should 
take  possession,  he  lingers  on  with  his  mother  and  sister — the 
Lady  Nell.  These  aristocratic  persons  hold  the  entirely  modern 
and  very  snobbish  opinion — which  we  owe  to  Sir  Pompey  Bedell 
and  his  like — that  a noble  is  degraded  by  engaging  in  industry. 
Before  the  family  leave  for  their  new  home,  the  purchaser — a Mrs. 
Devenish — arrives,  accompanied  by  her  lively  American  friend. 
Miss  Maplebeck,  and  preceded  by  her  very  Californian  agent, 
Tom  Jervoise.  An  absurd  scene  follows,  in  which  we  learn  that 
Mrs.  Devenish  is  very  much  afraid  of  being  recognized,  and  that 
there  is  a mystery  in  Lord  Caryl’s  life.  The  fallen  aristocrats 
behave  with  the  kind  of  insolence  that  vulgar  shopkeepers  would 
show  to  workpeople  who  “ did  not  know  their  place  ” ; there 
is  a great  deal  of  second-hand  satire  of  the  Douglas  Jerrold 
kind,  about  the  pride  of  birth  and  the  virtues  of  the  people. 
Then  the  Dowager  Lady  Caryl  is  taken  ill,  and  has  to  stay  at  the 
Hall  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Devenish,  and  on  this  the  curtain 
falls.  In  the  course  of  the  second  act  it  appears  that  Lord  Caryl 
has  been  ignobly  trapped  into  marrying  the  bastard  daughter  of  an 
old  friend ; the  Earl  has  been  naturally  indignant,  and  the  young 
wife  has  fled — the  victim,  strange  to  say,  of  his  aristocratic  pride. 
Angry  as  he  was,  he  has  done  his  best  to  find  her.  Now,  Mrs. 
Devenish  has  sufifered  from  somebody’s  pride,  and  is  determined 
to  avenge  poor  Lady  Caryl.  She  sets  about  it  by  cherishing  the 
Dowager,  fascinating  Lord  Caryl  in  spite  of  many  wrangles,  and 
finally  giving  him  the  direction  of  a mine.  At  intervals  she  talks 
about  her  years  of  suffering,  reproaches  Caryl  with  his  conduct  to 
his  wife,  and  wonders  to  herself  and  her  friend  what  will  happen 
when  something  is  found  out.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Maplebeck  makes 
really  comic  love  to  an  old  buck.  Lord  Percy  Lewiscourt,  and 
Tom  Jervoise  makes  apparently  comic  love  to  Lady  Nell.  The 
mysterious  something  is  at  last  found  out.  After  a great  deal  of 
running  to  and  fro,  Mrs.  Devenish  tells  the  Earl  that  she  is  the 
wronged  Lady  Caryl,  and  the  puzzled,  but  conquered  noble,  takes 
her  to  his  regenerate  bosom,  in  a confusion  of  mind  as  to  what  it 
has  all  been  about  which  is  fully  shared  by  the  audience. 

The  Haymarket  company,  in  their  attempts  to  confer  some  life 
on  this  cardboard  image  of  a play,  present  the  spectacle,  pleasing 
to  the  gods,  of  good  actors  struggling  with  adversity.  One  and 
all  they  do  their  best  with  the  materials  given  them.  The  expe- 
rienced playgoer  who  knows  their  names  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
told  how  the  parts  are  divided.  He  or  she  could  tell  them  off’ 
with  perfect  accuracy,  except  in  one  case.  The  exception  has 
been  made,  for  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  kind  friends,  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  who  has  cast  himself  for  Tom  Jervoise,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  a rough-and-ready  Californian  miner.  Few  more  startling 
things  have  been  seen,  on  the  stage  in  our  time  than  the  spectacle 
presented  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves 
tucked  up,  trying,  to  look  as  if  he  had  just  been  disposing  of  six 
violent  miners.  The  part  is  absurd  ; for  Mr.  Pinero  expects  us  to 
believe  that  Tom  Jervoise,  an  ex-man-about-town,  has  returned 
from  California  a more  complete  child  of  nature  than  ever  issued 
from  the  brain  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  Mrs.  Bancroft  is  all  herself  in 
the  part  of  the  lively  and  harmlessly  coquettish  Miss  Maplebeck. 
Mrs.  Stirling  as  the  Dowager  Countess,  and  Miss  Calhoim  as  Lady 
Nell,  do  everything  they  can  to  confer  life  on  their  parts.  It  is 
not  easy  to  combine  a vulgar  burlesque  of  my  Lady  Bareacres 
and  a gushing  amiability  so  that  the  mixture  shall  not  be  alto- 
gether revolting.  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  struggles  bravely  with  the 
fustian  of  her  part  as  Mrs.  Devenish.  If  it  is  once  taken  for 
granted  that  such  a haughty  aristocrat  as  Lord  Caryl  is  a 
possibility  anywhere  out  of  the  exciting  pages  of  Reynolds's  Mis- 
cellany, then  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  acting  of  Mr. 
Fprbes-Eobertson.  He  is,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  quieter  than 
we  have  known  him.  The  self-seeking  old  butler  Smee  is  well 
done  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Brookfield  gives  a really  remarkably 
original  and  skilful  rendering  of  Lord  Percy  Lewiscourt,  with  his 
painful  affectation  of  youth.  This  is,  indeed,  a complete  and  a 
completely  successful  impersonation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brookfield. 
He  is  well  supported  by  Mr.  Vernon  as  his  valet  Pressenger.  The 
small  parts  of  Sir  George  Parnacott,  M.D.,  Mr.  Chad,  and  Mr. 
Tredger  are  capitally  done  by  Messrs.  Elliot,  Girardot,  and  Sims. 
Lords  and  Commons  gives  us  at  least  the  rare  .pleasure  of  praising 
all  the  acting. 


REVIEWS. 


STOUGHTON’S  LUTHER  AND  SPANISH  REFORMERS.* 

IT  must  surely  have  been  some  mischievous  foe  who  advised  the 
Ileligious  Tract  Society  to  place  Dr.  Stoughton  in  its  chair  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  two  books  which  its  professor  has  com- 
piled in  honour  of  the  Reformer  of  Germany  and  the  Reformers  of 
Spain  are  paltry  in  their  inside  and  gaudy  on  their  outside,  like  a 
booth  at  a fair.  Each  has  been  manufactured  upon  the  same 
free-and-easy  plan.  The  writer  has  first  of  all  got  up  a super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  each  subject  from  English  books,  or  from 
English  translations  of  foreign  books  ; he  has  next  taken  a hurried 
Rundreise  in  Germany  to  the  various  show-places  connected  with 
Luther,  and  a similar  rush  by  railroad  from  city  to  city  in  Spain. 
Each  book  takes  the  form  of  a holiday  jaunt  by  Dr.  Stoughton, 
under  the  guidance  of  literary  conductors  who  have  been  chosen 
by  him  because  they  speak  English  rather  than  because  of  the 
exactness  and  trustworthiness  of  their  information. 

In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  Dr.  Stoughton  was  much  in- 
debted to  the  red  Handbook  which  is  the  invariable  accessory  of 
the  stage  Englishman  in  a German  farce.  But  he  further  prepared 
himself  for  his  first  inspection  of  some  of  Luther’s  “ Homes  and 
Haunts,”  and  for  his  reinspection  of  others,  by  “ a careful  re- 
perusal of  the  histories  by  D’Aubigne  and  Waddington,  and  of  the 
memoirs  by  Michelet,  Sears,  and  Kbstlin.  These  1 compared  with 
Melancthon,  Mathesius,  and  Seckendorf,  and  then  gathered  illus- 
trations from  Luther’s  Table  Talk  and  letters.”  In  no  single  place 
does  Dr.  Stoughton  quote  at  first-hand  from  Melanchthon’s 
Historia  de  vita  et  actis  M.  Lutheri,  or  the  series  of  sermons  on 
Martin  Luther's  Anfang,  Lehre,  Leben,  by  his  friend  and  disciple 
Johann  Mathesius,  although  the  latter  have  been  republished  six 
or  seven  times  during  our  own  century,  nor  does  he  show  any 
proof  that  he  has  really  turned  over  the  pages  of  Seckendorf's 
prodigious  reply  to  Maimbourg.  This  lapse  of  verification  where 
it  is  needed  is  more  strange  in  Dr.  Stoughton  because  he  is  so 
extremely  scrupMous  in  giving  chapter  and  verse,  volume  and 
page,  where  there  is  not  the  least  need,  as  in  bis  quotations 
from  Dante  and  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion.  After  he 
bad  placidly  contented  himself  for  some  time  with  the  matter 
laid  before  him  in  Bohn’s  edition  of  Michelet’s  Life  of  Luther, 
some  wiser  friend  seems  to  have  warned  him  that  his  guide  was 
not  a safe  one.  He  quotes  Michelet  in  his  chapter  on  the  “Diet 
of  Worms,”  but  adds,  in  a footnote,  “No  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
his  quotations  in  critical  instances,  or  to  his  references  at  any 
time.”  The  caution  is  even  more  needful  for  the  readers  of 
Stoughton  <than  for  the  readers  of  Michelet.  On  the  very  same 
page  he  thrice  refers  to  “ Luther’s  Works,  Walch’s  edition, 
vol.  XV.,  col.  2231,  col.  2232,  col.  2233.”  It  is  evident  that  these 
extremely  vague  citations  from  one  out  of  the  twenty-four  volumes 
of  the  Halle  collection  have  been  borrowed  at  second-hand.  If 
Dr.  Stoughton  had  taken  them  at  first-hand,  he  would  have  speci- 
fied the  exact  writing  of  the  Reformer  in  which  they  occur,  and 
he  would  not  have  substituted  “ Works”  for  “ Werke,”  as  if  he 
were  citing  an  English  publication.  The  bibliography  of  Luther’s 
life  has  increased  enormously  in  bulk  since  Vogel  issued  his 
Bibliotheca  biographica  Luther  ana  in  1851  ; yet  Dr.  Stoughton  in 
1883  can  solemnly  ignore  the  whole  of  it,  and  content  himself 
with  Michelet,  D’Aubign^,  Sears,  and  Waddington.  We  do  not 
expect  the  Religious  Tract  Society’s  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory to  quote  such  a book  as  the  Commentary  on  Luther’s 
acts  and  writings  by  his  adversary  Cochlaus,  and  still  less 
to  quote  from  the  elaborate  but  superficial  caricature  drawn  by 
the  Frenchman  Audin,  which  Dollinger  has  aptly  characterized 
as  written  “ mit  einer  allzugrossen,  mitunter  an  Naivetiit  granz- 
enden  Unkenntniss  der  Schriften  Luther’s.”  But  he  might  at 
least  have  glanced  at  authorities  so  accessible  as  Ranke  or  as 
the  late  Archdeacon  Hare’s  chivalrous  and  scholarly  vindication 
of  Luther  against  the  charges  of  Hallam,  Newman,  Ward,  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Some  of  his  quotations  are  related  only 
in  the  third  or  fourth  degree  to  the  original.  Thus  he  cites  the 
untrustworthy  Michelet’s  citation  of  the  untrustworthy  Audin’s 
citation  of  Melanchthou.  An  honest  student  would  naturally 
turn  to  Melanehthon’s  Vita  to  find  what  Melanchthon  actually  said ; 
but  Dr.  Stoughton  tells  us  that  he  “ consulted  Seckendorf  ” for 
“ his  citation  of  the  passage,”  though  he  pretends  in  his  introduc- 
tion that  he  made  a diligent  study  of  Melanchthon.  As  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  title,  the  volume,  or  the  page  of  Seckendorf’s 
Commentarius,  we  are  forced  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Stoughton  “ con- 
sulted Seckendorf  ” by  appropriating  some  one  else’s  consultation. 
His  capacity  for  rightly  recording  what  he  found  in  German 
authorities,  if  he  had  referred  to  them  at  all,  may  be  guessed  from 
his  curious  rendering  of  the  few  German  words  which  he  has 
borrowed. 

The  memorial  inscription  at  Schmalkalden,  he  informs  us,  is 
“gevichmet”  to  Luther.  Georg  von  Frundsberg,  the  pious 
Landsknecht  and  most  eminent  organizer  of  the  Landsknecht- 
schaft,  is  twice  perverted  into  “ Freundsberg,”  and  Franz  von 

* Homes  and  Haunts  of  Luther.  By  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  London: 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

7'he  Spanish  Reformers,  their  3Iemories  and  Dwelling-Places.  By  John. 
Stoughton,  D.D.  London  : Religious  Tract  Society. 
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Sickingen  appears  several  times  as  “ Sickengen,”  an  error  whicli 
Dr.  Stoughton  owes  to  the  translator  of  Michelet.  Luther’s 
Kleine  Schutzenschulen  is  translated  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  or  by  the 
guide  from  whom  he  borrows,  as  “ Grammar  Schools.”  He  gives 
a facsimile  of  an  Ablass  sold  by  Tetzel,  with  a translation,  adding, 
in  a footnote,  “ I have  adopted  the  translation  in  the  Daily  Neios.” 
More  than  half  of  his  chapter  on  “ Coburg  and  Sonnenberg  ” is 
also  an  adoption  from  the  same  source.  His  literary  manner  is 
distressing.  He  takes  the  boy  Luther  under  his  patronage,  pats 
him  on  the  head,  treats  him  as  if  he  were  a good  lad  in  a Sunday- 
school,  and  benevolently  speaks  of  him  as  “ our  young  friend.”  In 
place  of  telling  us  that  Luther,  like  other  poor  schoolboys,  was  a 
begging  singer,  Dr.  Stoughton  tells  us  that  “he  was  wont  to 
exercise  his  vocal  gifts  in  the  usual  way.”  Luther  entered  the 
University  of  Erfurt  in  1501  “ to  avail  himself,”  as  Dr.  Stoughton 
explains,  “ of  the  educational  advantages  which  Erfurt  afforded.” 
Dr.  Stoughton  was  present  at  the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  Basel  in  1 879,  and  calls  it  “ the  quaint  old  city,” 
though  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  city  consist  of  handsome  modern 
streets.  He  could  not  discover  in  what  year  Luther  was  in 
Basel,  and  more  than  half  of  the  chapter  headed  “ Basle  ” is 
padded  with  gossip  about  Bibles  in  Heidelberg.  He  ventures 
upon  a conjectural  excursion  into  Swiss  history,  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  when  he  informs  the  reader  that,  “ though 
Basle  is  now  decidedly  Swiss,  it  was  at  that  period  more  de- 
cidedly German.”  His  topographical  borrowings  are  easily  traced  ; 
but  when  he  takes  a broom  from  its  rightful  proprietor,  he  should 
follow  the  precedent  of  a notable  borrower  by  taking  the  handle 
as  well  as  the  broom.  “ Murray  ” remarks  that  “ the  valley  in 
which  Schmalkalden  stands  may  be  regarded  as  a great  smithy.” 
Dr.  Stoughton  remarks,  “ Schmalkalden  is  a great  smithy.”  Of 
course  he  has  a chapter  on  Worms;  but  his  description  of  the 
Lutherdenkmal  in  that  city  is  so  exceedingly  thin  and  inexact, 
that,  although  he  speaks  of  “ tarrying  ” in  places,  we  imagine  that 
his  stay  was  usually  very  short  and  his  researches  very  superficial. 
“At  the  four  corners,”  he  says,  “ stand  Frederick  the  Wise,  Philip 
the  Magnanimous,  Philip  Melancthon,  and  John  Reuchlin,”  but  he 
omits  to  add  that  “ at  the  four  corners,”  close  under  Luther  himself, 
sit  Savonarola  andWycliffe,  Huss  and  Peter  Waldo.  His  biogra- 
phical and  historical  sins  of  omission  and  commission  are  far  too 
numerous  for  detailed  exposure.  He  speaks  of  the  ninety-five 
theses  which  Luther  exhibited  on  the  door  of  the  Wittenberg 
Schlosskirche  as  “ a challenge  given  to  Papal  Christendom,  a 
gauntlet  thrown  down  before  the  Romanized  world.”  Has  Dr. 
Stoughton  ever  read  them  ? They  bore  witness  to  Luther’s  yet 
unshaken  confidence  in  “ Papal  Christendom  ” ; they  were  a con- 
fiding appeal,  “ a papa  non  bene  informato  ad  melius  informandum.” 
In  one  thesis,  the  50th,  Luther  explicitly  said,  “ Christians  ought  to 
be  taught  that,  if  the  Pope  himself  were  aware  of  the  extortions  of 
the  indulgence-preachers,  he  would  sooner  burn  St.  Peter’s  Church 
to  ashes  than  have  it  built  of  the  skin,  fiesh,  and  bones  of  his 
sheep.”  The  extraordinary  event  of  All  Saints’  Eve,  1517,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  ; 
if  it  were,  Protestantism  in  its  beginning  was  not  anti-Papal.  Dr. 
Stoughton  is  absurdly  wrong  and  anachronistic  when  he  states 
that  Luther  in  the  disputation  with  Eck  at  Leipzig,  in  1519,  “at 
one  stroke  cut  through  sophistries  touching  the  Pope’s  headship  or 
viceregency.”  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  still  kept  the 
ground  open  for  reconciliation,  to  the  Pope  and  submission  to  him. 
When  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  a few  days  later,  that  he  was  “ not 
certain  whether  the  Pope  was  anti-Christ,  or  only  anti-Christ’s 
apostle,”  he  said  no  more  than  had  been  said  by  the  conciliar 
reformers  of  the  fourteenth  century  who  laboured  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  in  its  “ head  and  members.”  Even  in  the  following 
year,  when  Eck  procured  from  Leo  X.  the  Bull  condemning  several 
of  Luther’s  propositions,  he  refused  to  accept  it  as  coming  from 
the  Pope ; but  believed,  or  afiected  to  believe,  that  it  was  merely 
“ the  bull  and  lie  of  Eck.” 

In  Spain  and  Spanish  religious  history  Dr.  Stoughton  is  even 
less  at  home  and  more  absurd  than  he  is  in  Germany  and  German 
religious  history.  He  appears  to  have  started  upon  his  Spanish 
tour  with  Dr.  MUrie’s  History  of  the  Itefoi'mation  in  Spain  and 
Mr.  Ford’s  Handbook  in  his  portmanteau.  He  may  have  added 
Llorente’s  Histoire  critique  de  V Inquisition  d'Espagne,  for  we  find 
it  often  referred  to  in  his  foot-notes ; but  as  the  references  may 
be  found  also  in  M'Crie,  a compiler  of  Dr.  Stoughton’s  literary 
habits  would  scarcely  burden  himself  with  the  original.  An 
advocate  of  the  French  domination,  who  received  his  commission 
from  the  Bonapartist  King  Joseph,  is  hardly  the  authority  to  com- 
mend the  Protestant  propaganda  to  patriotic  Spaniards.  His  work 
is  doubtless  valuable  on  account  of  the  many  original  documents 
cited  in  it,  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-worWs  had  access.  Dr. 
Stoughton  professes  in  his  preface  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
investigations  carried  on  since  the  time  of  Dr.  M‘Crie,  “ especially 
in  Germany.”  We  see  no  signs  of  it,  although  he  says  they  “ will 
appear  from  the  foot-notes.”  If  he  had  consulted  even  the  Pro- 
testant Benrath,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exposures  of  the  Catholic 
Hefele,  he  would  have  been  convinced  of  the  inexactness  and  care- 
lessness of  Llorente  as  an  historical  guide.  The  directors  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  seem  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
a series  of  inferior  woodcuts  of  Spanish  cities,  which  they  wished 
to  utilize,  and  to  have  sent  Dr.  Stoughton  to  Spain  in  order  to 
bunt  up  some  gossip  about  the  countless  Spanish  Protestants 
whom  they  imagined  to  have  been  martyred  in  these  cities.  His 
employers  probably  anticipated  that  their  “ own  correspondent  ” 
would  return  with  a full  budget  of  anecdotes.  But  he  was  de-  | 


plorably  luckless.  After  visiting  some  fourteen  cities,  although 
he  found  plenty  of  Jewish  martyrs,  he  could  only  collect  a very 
poor  garland  of  martyred  Protestants.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the 
cities  he  found  no  trace  of  a single  Protestant  martyr.  Before 
chronicling  his  evident  disappointment  at  his  failure  to  dis- 
cover any  confirmation  of  the  vague  legends  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  upon  any  spot  in  the  four  hundred  miles  be- 
tween Valencia  and  Cordova,  Dr.  Stoughton  is  obliged  to  warn, 
his  expectant  reader  that  “ some  writers,  without  intending 
it,  have  indulged  in  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the 
Spanish  Reformation.”  There  were  “ many  districts,”  he  says, 
“ which  the  movement  never  touched.  I find  no  evidence  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  having  made  way  amongst  them.’' 
The  mere  fact  that  a superficial  and  ill-furnished  observer,  or 
tourist  in  a hurry,  like  Dr.  Stoughton,  failed  to  detect  evidence  is 
of  course  no  proof  that  there  was  none  to  detect.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  a Spanish  tourist  in  England  to  collect  much  evidence 
about  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  during  a railway  journey  from  King’s  Gross  to  York, 
or  from  Paddington  to  Bristol,  or  while  staying  for  a night  at  an 
inn  in  any  town  on  either  route.  In  the  dearth  of  Protestant 
martyrs  at  Cordova,  Dr.  Stoughton  fills  up  the  chapter  allotted  to 
that  city  with  architectural  gossip  out  of  the  guide-books,  thin 
chatter  about  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  Moors,  borrowed  from 
Washington  Irving^sMtta??26ra,  a peep  at  Averroes,  and  three  pages 
concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  he  closes  his  chapter  on 
“The  Memories  and  Dwelling-places  of  the  Spanish  Reformers ” 
in  Cordova  with  the  awkward  confession,  “ Protestantism  does  not 
appear  to  have  gained  any  footing  in  Cordova.”.  He  attempts  to 
provide  his  employers  and  readers  with  such  consolation  as  is 
possible  by  saying  that  at  an  auto  in  1627,  as  he  learns  from 
Llorente  through  M'Crie,  “ four  Jews  were  burnt  alive,  and  eleven 
dead  ones  were  dug  out  of  their  graves  in  order  that  their  bones 
might  be  consumed.”  In  Granada  he  was  a little  more  lucky 
than  he  was  in  Cordova.  Out  of  ninety-eight  cases  of  autos  at 
Granada  in  1720-21,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  Ticknor,  all  ex- 
cept two  were  Jews,  and  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  these  two 
were  Protestants.  “ I do  not  find  any  notice  of  Protestant  victims 
at  the  Inquisition  there,”  he  reports,  “earlier  than  1593,  when  a. 
heretic  is  mentioned  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  to- 
gether with  two  persons  distinctly  described  as  Lutherans.”  The 
Religious  Tract  Society  will  scarcely  want  to  canonize  the  former ; 
but  Dr.  Stoughton  produces  some  compensation  for  the  small 
number  of  Spanish  Protestant  martyrs  in  Granada  by  telling  his 
readers  that  “ a fiash  of  anti-Protestant  indignation  shoots  forth 
at  a festival  in  November  1685.”  An  allegorical  ship,  as  he  learns 
from  Ticknor,  was  exhibited  fioating  on  a silver  sea  before  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  Cathedral,  and  from  this  ship 
broadsides  were  fired  at  mimic  figures  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
other  Reformers  who  were  swimming  round  the  ship.  The  shots 
were  composed  of  Scriptm-e  texts.  A Spanish  Protestant  of 
great  mark,  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  Harvey  in  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  burned  alive  at  an  auto  in 
tSS3-  Sut  the  scene  of  this  notable  auto  was  not  in  Spain,  but. 
in  Geneva ; the  name  of  the  victim  was  Servetus,  and  the  name  of 
the  chief  inquisitor  was  Calvin. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

The  present  is  a novel-reading  age,  and  of  novel-making  there  i* 
no  end.  We  run  as  easily  into  nonsense  in  three  volumes  as- 
the  Elizabethans  ran  into  poems  in  five  acts.  The  result  of  this 
passion  (as  every  schoolgirl  knows)  is  vast  in  quantity  and  varied 
in  kind.  There  are  the  novels  we  ought  to  read,  and  will  not ; 
the  novels  we  want  to  read,  and  cannot ; the  novels  we  dread  to 
read,  and  must ; the  novels  that  any  one  may  write  but  that  none 
should  print ; the  novels  that  should  have  remained  alike  un- 
printed and  unwritten.  To  these  last  two  categories  belong,  on  a 
moderate  computation,  about  four-fifths  of  the  works  of  fiction  we 
produce.  In  one  or  other  of  them — it  is  needless  to  descend  to 
detail — must  be  included  the  two  just  now  in  hand  ; Mr.  Daly’a 
Broken  Ideals,  that  is  to  say,  and  A Bartered  Honour,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Harborough  Sherard. 

Mr.  Daly’s  hero  is  a certain  Fred  Ormsby.  On  his  author’s  owa 
authority  we  “ may  form  a tolerable  conjecture  as  to  his  cha- 
racter,” when  we  know  that  he  “ was  tall  and  shapely  in  person  ” j 
that  “ his  well-fitting  black  coat  was  fastened  over  his  breast  with 
four  buttons,  the  fifth,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  week,  re- 
maining unfastened” ; that  “ a watch  chain,  with  the  usual  trinkets, 
dangled  in  front,”  while  “ a horseshoe  pin  was  inserted  in  his 
scarf ; and  that,  to  complete  his  costume,”  he  “ wore  gaiters  under 
his  grey  trousers.”  Nothing,  it  will  be  observed,  is  said  of  the 
gentleman’s  hat,  and  nothing  of  his  boots,  from  which  we  must 
infer  that,  in  Mr.  Daly’s  opinion,  these  articles  have  no  particular 
influence  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  no  special  significance 
as  vehicles  of  its  expression.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  It  is 
more  to  the  purpose  to  note  that  the  whole  description  is  singularly 
inadequate  and  unfair.  Like  Shakspeare’s  Ajax,  the  gallant 
Ormsby  is  “ a fool  positive,”  but  he  is  hardly  the  tailor’s  dummy 
his  author  would  have  us  believe.  He  belongs  to  the  Halcyon 


• Brohen  Ideals.  By  J.  B.  Daly,  LL.D.  3 vols.  London : Hemingtoa 
& Co.  1884. 

A Bartered  Honour.  By  Robert  Harborough  Sherard.  3 vols.  London : 
Remington  & Co.  1884. 
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Club ; he  has  500/.  a year,  and  “ a hearty  voice,”  which  is  capable 
on  occasion  of  “ seeming  to  dispel  the  gloom  ” of  the  Halcyon 
smoking-room  ; he  is  sometimes  “ resplendent  in  all  the  glory  of 
diamond  studs  and  evening  dress  ” ; he  speaks  the  finest  English 
imaginable  ; his  sentiments  are  correct,  his  intentions  are  strictly 
honourable,  his  virtue  is  amazing,  his  capacity  of  being  duped 
transcends  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  noted  of  him  that, 
having  seen  a “ bright  face  ” in  Ilolborn,  he  was  moved  to  walk 
on  “ till  he  reached  Kino’s  plate-glass  window,”  but  that  so  far 
from  stopping  “ to  examine  the  gentlemen’s  apparel  which  lay 
temptingly  inside  ” that  gorgeous  barrier,  he  “ turned  away  in  dis- 
gust.” _Of  course  the  face  in  question  was  the  heroine’s.  It  had 
“ a Titian  shade  of  hair  ” ; it  was  “ beautiful  in  its  imploring 
expression  ” ; it  was  also  “ childlike  ” ; it  had  likewise  the  pro- 
perty of  being  “ wickedly,  humanly  mirthful  ” ; and,  as  Ormsby 
“indulged  in  reverie,”  it  actually  “ swam  before  his  eyes.”  For 
a hero  blessed  with  such  qualities  of  head  and  heart  as  we 
have  enumerated  this  was  more  than  enough.  He  looked,  he 
longed,  he  even  “ stood  transfixed  ” ; till  “ instinct  brought 
fresh  vigour  to  his  steps”  and  “ new  activity  to  his  frame,”  and, 
“ lest  he  might  lose  this  vision  of  loveliness  ” which  “ floated  by 
him  in  the  human  stream,”  even  as  “ a bright  meteor  shoots  down 
the  darkened  sky,”  he  permitted  “ his  whole  nature  ” to  be 
“ roused  to  press  forward.”  When,  as  is  the  way  of  meteors,  the 
"Vision  had  shot  and  floated  away,  he  was  inconsolable.  He  re- 
sented the  policeman’s  gaze  ; he  refused,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
be  interested  in  the  works  of  Kino  ; he  felt  that  “ it  might  have 
been  a fancy  after  all,”  inasmuch  as  “ a face  so  enchanting 
could  have  no  bodily  existence  ” ; he  got  confused  in  his  grammar, 
and,  remembering  “ the  many  times  he  had  walked  those  streets,” 
he  remembered  that  “ never  did  its  many  occupants  afford  him 
such  a vision.”  Of  course  it  all  came  right.  He  “ took  one  turn 
more  ” ; he  met  an  omnibus,  “ and  lo  ! there  beside  him  stood  the 
lady  of  the  wondrous  face.”  She  entered  the  omnibus,  and  the 
omnibus  moved  on.  But  for  the  impassioned  youth  to  “ lift  his 
hand,”  and  “ signal  it  to  stop,”  was  only  “ the  work  of  a moment.” 
Need  one  add  that  the  owner  of  the  Titian  shade  had  lost  hpr 
purse  P that  the  brutal  and  licentious  ’bus-conductor  was  rude  to 
her  ? that  “ in  a moment  Fred  was  on  the  pavement  ” ? that 
“ his  first  impulse  was  to  bundle  the  fellow  into  a heap  of  mud 
which  lay  temptingly  at  hand  ” ? that,  on  second  thoughts,  he 
“ contented  himself  by  saying  ” something  “ in  as  calm  a voice  as 
he  could  command,”  and  paying  the  harmless,  necessary  four- 
pence  ? What  followed  was  the  old,  old  story — the  story  that  is 
told  by  the  poet  of  “ Eliza  Davis  ” ; — ■ 

Presently  this  man  accostes 
Of  this  hinnocent  young  gal ; 

and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  Vision — who  presently  turned  out  to 
be  “ a splendid  creature,  now  in  all  the  laughter  and  luxury  of  her 
teens,”  with  eyes  “ teeming  with  expression,”  and  lips  “ a rich, 
moist  crimson,”  which  were  “ so  full  and  ripe  that  a man  in  his 
dotage  would  die  to  kiss  them,  hoping  he  might  recover  his 
youth  ” — behaved  as  visions  which  are  also  meteors  do ; she  in- 
dulged, that  is  to  say,  in  “ peals  of  silvery  laughter,”  and  betrayed 
such  a talent  for  arch,  yet  heavy,  repartee  as  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed among  latter-day  heroines.  This  was  quite  too  much  for 
the  susceptible  Fred.  He  gave  her  his  card  ; he  escorted  her  to 
the  doorstep  of  her  sire ; and  when  he  parted  from  her  he  was, 
like  Master  Harry  "VValmers,  “ deep  in  love.”  He  went  away,  and 
“ on  the  bridge  of  the  Serpentine  he  stood  and  whispered  the  word 
“ Lena  ” (Lena  Cavendish  was  the  Splendid  Creature’s  name) ; 
and  “ the  distant  murmur  of  the  streets  flowed  in  on  his  mind 
telling  him  the  world  was  alive,”  and  “ her  face  shone  before  him 
like  a sun-bathed  cloud,”  and  “ some  fastidious  critics  of  the 
female  sex  might  have  said  that  she  was  too  maturely  developed.” 
Is  it  surprising  that  “he  had  no  appetite”  that  evening  at 
dinner  ? ° 

To  follow  Mr.  Daly  and  his  Fred  all  through  their  wild  career 
is  merely  impossible.  Fred  and  the  Vision  are  imited,  as  we  need 
hardly  say.  But  there  is  much  to  endure  ere  that  blissful 

state  is  reached.  For  instance,  there  is  a Villain-in-Chief 

Elston  the  name  of  him — who  is  only  less  wooden  than  the  hero 
he  would  ruin  and  the  heroine  he  would  betray.  There  is  a 
"Wicked  "Widow,  fair  to  look  upon,  and  what  “ might  be  termed  a 
well-preserved  woman,”  but  now  and  then  with  “ an  impetus  in  her 
discourse  ’’  that  carries  people  along  “ like  a strong  stream.”  There 
is  a Beautiful  Adventuress,  who  is  in  love  with  the  Villain-in- 
Chief,  and  who  takes  to  brandy  and  the  stage  in  consequence  of 
his  desertion.  There  is  an  Eccentric  Doctor,  who  is  saved  from 
death  (at  the  hands  of  a cabman)  by  the  gallant  Ormsby,  and  who 
repays  him  by  leaving  him  50,000/.  and  by  obliging  the  Wicked 
Widow  to  plot  against  his  marriage  with  the  Splendid  Creature. 
There  is  a hearty  British  Merchant  (he  is  the  Splendid  Creature’s 
father;  “ a hale  old  gentleman,”  with  “ a good  honest  face”  and 
“ a voice  to  match  ”),  who  falls  in  love  with  the  Wicked  Widow, 
neglects  his  lawful  wife  till  she  dies  of  mingled  heart  disease  and 
anguish,  marries  his  charmer,  and  is  hideously  unhappy  ever  after. 
There  are  gambling  scenes  where  the  players  “ scream  ” at  each 
other,  and  develop  “ a hellish  desperation  ” in  their  looks  as  “ the 
piles  of  gold  ” are  “ pushed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  There  are 
scenes  of  passion  from  which  the  principal  actor  emerges  “ in  a 
hilarious  state  of  mind  which  only  Toole  or  Terry  could  depict.” 
There  are  “dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife,”  as  occasion 
demands ; there  are  adventures,  experiences,  descriptions, 
soliloquies ; the  author  moralizes,  the  author  narrates,  the  author 


reflects,  the  author  is  gamesome,  serious,  passionate,  epigrammatic, 
humorous,  eloquent,  and,  like  the  accomplished  gentleman  in 
Dickens,  he  “does  it  all  equally  beautiful.”  It  is  a pity  that 
withal  he  should  be  unreadable.  It  is,  perhaps,  a greater  pity 
that  he  should  ask  to  be  read. 

In  A Bartered  Honour  the  hero  is  of  a different  clay,  or  rather 
of  a diflerent  order  of  cotton-wool,  from  that  of  which  Mr.  Daly 
has  compounded  the  egregious  Fred.  His  name  is  Benson,  but  he 
prefers  to  call  himself  Hauberk,  for  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
“ bar  sinister  ” he  is  supposed  to  bear  on  his  shield.  He  is  a peer 
in  posse,  while  in  esse  he  is  a poet  and  a cad.  When  he  first  swims 
into  our  ken  he  is  engaged  in  making  verses.  His  “ bright  eyes” 
are  “ half  closed  in  ecstatic  joy.”  He  is  communing  with  “ fairer 
visions  than  all  the  vulgar  world  below  could  ever  bring  fotth.”  Nor, 
it  is  explained,  “ nor  were  they  the  pedantic  gods  and  goddesses  ” 
(what  is  a “pedantic  god”  ? and  what,  oh,  what ! is  a “ pedantic 
goddess  ” ?)  “ that  dawned  before  him.”  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  “ purer  divinities,  soul-begotten,  whose  white  feet  [struck  the 
marble  floor  of  his  palace  of  art,  his  soul’s  lordly  pleasure-ground, 
to  the  tune  of  a music  which  was  his  own,”  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  was  “ such  as  Swinburne  alone  has  brought  down  from 
realms  higher  than  St.  Cecilia  could  command.”  This,  in  its  way, 
is  impressive  enough,  though  it  gives  us  a bad  opinion  of  the 
hero,  and  the  reference  to  St.  Cecilia  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  best 
taste.  A couple  of  pages  further  on,  the  poet — who  is  poor,  proud, 
extravagant,  and  heavily  in  debt — has  ceased  from  consorting 
with  soul-begotten  divinities,  and  is  found  borrowing  five  pounds 
of  a vile  brewer  to  buy  “ a new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Shelley.” 
Presently  he  discovers  that  he,  a Hauberk  and  a bard  —with  the 
blood  of  the  Earls  of  Brookshire  in  his  veins,  and  a second  Ranx 
Dass  in  the  matter  of  sacred  fire — is  ruined,  and  that  he  must 
leave  the  University  and  give  his  creditors  leg-bail.  This  he  does 
in  the  proudest  manner  possible,  and  then — on  borrowed  money — 
his  miserable  Odyssey  begins.  At  Leipzig  he  has  troubles  with, 
his  landlord,  who  sets  his  wife  and  maid  on  him,  and  attempts  to 
seize  his  books.  Upon  this  he  cries  out  “ in  a pitiful  voice  of 
shame  and  anger.”  “ Oh,  heavens ! ” he  shrieks,  “ my  Milton,  my 
Shelley!  Our,  dog,  thief ! Tear  these  vile  women  from  me,  and 
let  me  get  at  him.”  He  is  rescued  by  his  brave  bull-terrier  Fang 
— who  fastens  his  teeth  “in  the  landlord’s  hand”  just  as  it  ia 
“ covetously  clutching  a richly-bound  Byron  ” — and  by  a young 
American  brewer  (the  reader,  if  reader  there  ever  be,  must  not  be 
too  sure  that  he  is  an  American  or  a brewer  either),  who  pays, 
the  debt.  At  Leipzig,  too,  he  falls  in  love ; and,  though  She 
vanishes  at  once.  Her  image  is  imprinted  for  ever  on  his  heart.  Her 
name  isEuphrosynede  Bienaim6e,  “only  daughter  of  Baron  GiUeroy 
de  Bienaim^e,  and  his  wife,  the  Baroness  Placide.”  Her  family 
“ was  of  high  descent,  and  formerly  of  great  possessions.”  But 
reverses  had  come  upon  them ; “ the  red  cap  of  the  canaiUe  ” had. 
been  seen  “ flaunting  on  the  flagstaff  on  the  highest  turret  of  La 
Maison  Bienaim6e,  where  formerly  the  golden  fleur-de-lys  of 
France  had  proudly  waved  ” ; and  they  were  now  “ in  good  cir- 
cumstances” merely.  Euphrosyne  was  a peculiar  child.  She 
loved  Dante  and  Shelley ; she  thought  Wordsworth  fm-t  ennuy~ 
eux ; she  “ flung  Byron’s  works  out  of  the  window  before  she  had 
read  five  pages  of  them.”  Of  "Voltaire  the  cur^  told  her ; and  she 
asked  her  mother — “ Madame  la  Baronesse,”  as  by  some  unique 
and  peculiar  inspiration  she  is  called — to  get  her  the  works 
of  Voltaire.  “ As  her  birthday  was  near,”  Madame  la  Baronesse,. 
the  best  as  well  as  the  fondest  of  mothers,  lost  no  time  in  order- 
ing the  books  to  be  sent  in,  “ bound  in  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner.” She  then  went  out  for  a walk.  When  she  came  back,. 
Euphrosyne,  “ with  tears  in  her  eyes,”  was  sitting  over  the  fire. 
“ "Where  are  your  books  ? ” asked  Madame  la  Baronesse.  Euphro- 
syne pointed  to  the  fire.  “ II  n’aime  pas  le  bon  Dieu,”  she  said,. 
“ et  le  voila.”  What  was  the  edition  of  Voltaire  which  Euphro- 
syne could  burn  at  a sitting  ? What  a fire  she  must  have  had  L 
What  a walk  must  Madame  la  Baronesse  have  taken ! From  the. 
contemplation  of  magnitudes  like  these  the  mind  reels  baffled  and 
amazed. 

From  Leipzig  the  poet — still  living  in  some  sort  on  borrowed  money 
— goes  to  Naples.  There  he  meets  with  Euphrosyne  once  more. 
She  is  engaged  to  a Duke ; but  she  learns  to  love  her  Bard.  Ha 
is  poor,  it  is  true ; he  has  at  last  to  row  boats  for  hire,  and  even 
to  work  as  a model.  But  she  loves  him ; and  in  due  course  he 
asks  her  of  her  haughty  mother.  Madame  la  Baronesse  is  furious. 
She  is  a Bienaim^e,  and  she  draws  the  line  at  the  “ bar  sinister.” 
Meanwhile,  however,  by  the  operation  of  an  intrigue  too  com- 
plicated to  be  grasped  by  the  human  understanding,  the  poet-peer 
is  being  urged  towards  his  own ; and  presently  it  is  evident  to  the 
meanest  capacity  that  he  is  no  bastard  but  the  rightful  heir  to  the. 
Earldom  of  Brookshire.  Lots  of  people  have  run  away  and  got 
lost — among  them  his  mother  and  his  aunt ; lots  of  people  have 
behaved  like  maniacs — among  them  his  noble  father  and  his  noble 
father’s  solicitor.  But  murder  will  out ; and  justice  is  justice;  and. 
the  lost  Countess  is  found,  and  Benson  is  Hauberk  after  all.  At 
first  he  behaves  most  scandalously ; but  a death-bed  converts  him  to 
more  gentlemanlike  sentiments,  and  he  resolves  to  remain  plain 
Benson,  and  devote  himself  to  Art  and  the  cultus  of  Beauty.. 
In  the  nick  of  time,  however,  Madame  la  Baronesse  arrives  on  the 
scene,  accuses  him  of  stealing  her  daughter,  and  brands  him, . 
“Bastard!  Bastard!  BASTARD!”  in  three  degrees  of  type. 
This  is  more  than  his  mysterious  mother  can  bear.  She  proclaims, 
him  “ better  bom  than  any  one  ” ; she  introduces  him  to  Madame  la 
Baronesse  as  “ my  son,  the  Right  Honourable  the  ;^rl  of  Brook- 
shire, Twelfth  Viscount  Perifleurs,  Ninth  Baron  Carricbfergus  im 
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Ireland,  and  Hereditary  Lord  Warden  of  Leieester  Castle.”  The 
Baroness,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Americans,  is  “ completely 
bust  up.”  She  is  a simple  foreigner,  and  “ the  splendour  of  these 
titles”  is  too  much  for  her;  “ as  if  bowed  down  by  it,”  she  makes 
a deep  obeisance  ” to  their  owner,  tbe  Hereditary  Lord  Warden. 
He  is  equal  to  the  occasion  of  course.  He  kisses  her  hand ; 
marries  her  daughter ; corrects  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone 
of  his  astonishing  sirs,  the  “ Seventh  a?id  last  Earl  of  Brook- 
shire ” ; and  the  hero  passes  into  instant  oblivion. 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  LAWYERS.* 

Mr.  HERBERT  SLATER  has  compiled  a very  useful  little 
book,  to  which  he  has  prefixed,  in  the  unpretending  form  of 
a first  chapter,  a rather  entertaining  introduction.  We  do  not 
propose  to  follow  Mr.  Slater  into  the  details  of  the  information 
which  he  gives,  or  to  criticize  minutely  the  manner  in  which  he 
answers  questions  set  in  the  examinations  for  barristers  and  soli- 
citors. Most  people  know  that  a man  must  be  called  to  the  Bar 
if  he  is  to  get  there  at  all,  and  that  he  receives  his  vocation  from 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  author  of  Pendennis  and  scores  of 
inferior  writers  have  made  the  world  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  keeping  terms  by  eating  dinners.  Lord  Sherbrooke’s 
joke  about  a man  making  his  way  into  the  legal  profession  by  the 
same  means  by  which  a rat  gets  through  a cheese  is  at  least  as 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  “ Sempronius  institutes  Seius 
his  heir,  and  gives  him  eight  ounces,”  is  a statement  of  little  inter- 
est to  any  one  but  a candidate  ; though  it  may  perhaps  recall  the 
famous  exclamation,  “ Ten  thousand  pounds  in  coppers  to  the  man 
who  brings  his  head ! ” “ What  proportion  of  the  inheritance,” 
Mr.  Slater  goes  on,  “ will  devolve  on  the  heir,  and  why  ? ” The 
answer  is,  that  “ Seius  takes  the  whole  inheritance,  and  eight 
uncise  will  in  this  case  make  up  a complete  as.  If  this  was  not 
so,”  a truly  awful  consequence  would  ensue  ; “ Sempronius  would 
die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate  ” ; and,  if  he  himself  were 
saved,  it  would  doubtless  be  so  as  by  fire.  It  may  perhaps  be 
questioned  whether  this  sort  of  acquaintance  with  what  Sir  Henry 
Maine  calls  the  greatest  system  of  jurisprudence  known  to  the 
world  is  of  much  practical  or  other  value.  But  no  one  can  deny 
that  such  an  inquiry  as,  “ Under  what  circumstances  can  a woman 
institute  proceedings  against  her  husband  for  theft  ? ” comes  home 
to  men’s  business  and  bosoms,  as  Lord  Dufferin  would  say.  We 
think  it  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  domestic  peace,  to  withhold 
from  the  natural  curiosity  of  femes  coverts  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Mi-.  Slater  is  too  thoroughly  satisfied  with  existing  in- 
stitutions to  criticize  the  system  of  legal  examinations,  which  has 
not  been  in  force  long  enough  to  show  whether  it  will  turn  out 
more  learned  lawyers  than  the  old  plan  of  leaving  men  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  interests  in  acquiring  a proper  knowledge 
of  law.  No  doubt  pretentious  ignorance  sometimes  throve  of  old, 
and  of  course  it  never  does  now.  We  have  all  heard  how  Lord 
Eldon  puzzled  the  sucking  solicitor  by  asking  him  what  he  would 
do  if  a tenant  for  life  were  to  hold  over.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a painful  fact  that  a student  not  long  ago,  replying  at  leisure  and 
on  paper  to  the  question,  What  were  the  possible  pleas  to  a 
criminal  indictment  for  libel  ? alleged  that  they  were  three  in 
number — Guilty,  Not  Guilty,  and  the  Act  of  God.  On  which  a 
cynical  critic  remarked  that  this  gentleman  would  make  an  excel- 
lent Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  has  been  paradoxically 
said  that  few  people  know  less  law  than  barristers  in  large 
practice.  There  is  a spice  of  truth  in  a statement  which  is  other- 
wise calculated  to  mislead  the  unintelligent.  Busy  men  are  apt  to 
forget  what  they  do  not  require  for  constant  use,  and  it  is  certainly 
lepaarkable  with  how  little  law  legal  cases  are  decided.  There  is 
such  a thing  as  knowing  too  much  for  practical  purposes.  As  the 
witty  author  of  ScintillcB  Juris  says,  the  best  way  of  getting  what 
you  want  is  to  know  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  it. 

But  we  are  forgetting  Mr.  Slater’s  first  chapter,  which  is  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  a work  not  generally  calculated  to  bring 
out  subtle  traits  of  disposition.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Slater  heads 
it,  “ On  the  Choice  of  a Profession,”  though  it  is'  written  on  the 
assumption  that  the  legal  profession  is  the  one  chosen.  Since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Hobson,  the  Cambridge  carrier  celebrated  by  Milton, 
the  faculty  of  human  selection  has  never  been  more  severely 
limited.  The  first  requirement  which  Mr.  Slater  pis-hes  is  of  a 
somewhat  appalling  nature.  “ Experience,”  says  he,  “ tends  to 
show  that  the  profession  of  the  law,  above  all  others,  demands 
from  the  student  who  would  succeed  in  it  the  surrender  of  all  the 
energy  and  talent  of  which  he  is  capable.”  This  peculiarly  abject 
form  of  self-abandonment  would  certainly  strike  the  unsophisti- 
cated mind  as  a bad  preparation  for  a career  in  which  energy  has 
abundant  scope,  and  even  talent  is  not  altogether  thrown  away. 
However,  “ experience  tends  to  show  ” that  this  strange  surrender 
is  necessary,  though  it  does  not  apparently  even  “ tend  to  show,” 
inchoate  as  that  process  must  be,  how  or  to  whom  the  surrender 
should  be  made.  Experientia  docet,  no  doubt.  But  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  her  lessons,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Slater,  were  slightly 
more  lucid  or  rather  less  startling.  “ It  may  also,”  says  Mr.  Slater, 
“ be  fairly  assumed  that  the  practice  of  the  law  is  not  lightly  to  be 
undertaken  by  any,  or  at  all,  except  by  those  who  possess,  so  to ' 
speak,  the  necessary  stock-in-trade,  that  sana  mem  which  is  the 
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embodiment  of  tact  and  capability  «f  deduction  as  well  as  of 
abstract  knowledge.”  We  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  is  the 
worst  sentence  ever  written,  because  we  have  not  read  Mr. 
Slater’s  book  through  from  cover  to  cover.  But  if  any  one  can 
suggest  any  mode  of  making  it  intelligible,  except  by  leaving 
out  all  the  words  after  the  word  “ undertaken,”  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  it.  We  might  ask  how  the  practice  of  the 
law  could  be  undertaken  “ at  all”  if  it  were  not  undertaken 
“ by  any,”  or  how  mem  can  be  an  “ embodiment  ” ? But  we 
pass  on.  “ A union  of  energy  [which  has  apparently  not  been 
finally  surrendered]  with  discretion  . . . happily  blended 
together,  with  a fair  share  of  capability,  will  enable  him  to 
hold  his  own,  like  the  typical  Englishman,  ‘ against  the  world 
in  arms.’  ” This  new  version  of  cedant  arma  togce  deserves  recogni- 
tion. Otherwise  we  should  be  disposed  mildly,  but  firmly,  to 
dissent  from  Mr.  Slater  when  he  immediately  goes  on  to  say  that 
“ these  remarks  are  necessary.”  It  may  be  necessary  in  A Guide  to 
the  Legal  Profession  to  enunciate  all  the  truisms  which  have  any 
connexion  with  the  law  ; but  there  is  a limit  even  to  the  license 
of  platitude,  and  Mr.  Slater  might  have  left  the  copy-books 
unrifled  of  the  declaration  that  energy  and  capability  lead  to 
success. 

We  deeply  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Slater  takes  a very  low  view 
of  the  clergy.  The  estimate  is,  it  may  be  feared,  not  uncommon 
among  lawyers  ; but  they  seldom  express  it  with  so  much  naivetd 
as  Mr.  Slater.  “ The  clergyman,”  he  says,  “ notoriously  deficient 
in  the  common  concerns  of  every-day  life,  may  fall  into  an  error 
calling  forth  the  denunciations  of  his  spiritual  head ; but,  if  he 
does,  reconciliation  is  easy,  and  the  mistake  has  no  influence  on 
either  the  health  or  pockets  of  his  parishioners.”  Even  our  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Slater’s  style,  which  is 
“ deflcient  in  the  common  concerns  ” of  grammar  and  logic,  forbids 
us  hastily  to  conclude  that  he  intends  in  this  remarkable  passage 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  soul.  He  is  probably  only  amplifying, 
or,  to  use  the  latest  phrase,  expanding,  the  old  dictum  in  the  Year- 
Book,  according  to  which  it  was  slander  to  call  an  attorney  a 
particular  sort  pf  fool,  because  it  imputed  to  him  professional 
incompetence ; “ but  aliter  of  a parson,  puisque  peut-etre  un  bong 
parson  esfc  un  damned  fool.”  Mr.  Slater  has  many  remarks  to 
make,  or  at  least  he  makes  many  remarks,  on  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  profession  distinct.  He 
begins  by  enforcing  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  a manner 
peculiarly  his  own.  “We  slightly  diverge  here,”  he  says,  “to 
consider  wherein  lies  the  necessity  of  having  two  lawyers  to  do 
work  which  could  apparently,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
efficiently  completed  by  either  of  them,  and  this  is  a question  which 
has  more  than  once  occupied  the  learning  and  leisure  moments  of 
several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.^’  After  this,  who  shall 
say  that  it  is  not  of  the  most  stupendous  moment  ? The  main 
issue  is  a very  large  one,  on  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
seriously  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Slater’s  book.  Mr.  Slater,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  those  who  had  followed  him  thus 
far  on  his  way,  has  succeeded  in  finding  a reason  of  his  own  for 
supporting  the  present  division  of  labour.  Here  it  is.  “The 
solicitor  who  gets  up  a case  must  therefore  feel  a certain  interest 
in  his  client  and  his  fortune,  and  being  acquainted  with  all  the 
minute  facts  which  are  not  evidence,  as  well  as  those  which  are, 
must  necessarily  be  biassed  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
is  not  a competent  person  to  conduct  the  case  in  court.”  It  is 
certainly  a novel  idea  that  an  advocate  is  disqualified  by  partiality 
towards  the  case  which  it  is  his  business  to  establish.  Lazy  or  over- 
worked counsel  will  in  future  not  be  without  an  argument  against 
reading  their  briefs.  Persons  about  to  be  called  will  be  reminded 
of  the  celebrated  “ advice  to  persons  about  to  marry  ” when 
they  read  Mr.  Slater’s  category  of  what  they  ought  to  know. 
“A  general  knowledge  of  the  Classics,  History,  Mathematics, 
Mechanics  [which  are,  we  believe,  by  some  authorities  held  to  be 
included  in  Mathematics],  Chemistry,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  and, 
in  some  cases,  Theology  even,  are  the  ordinary  stock-in-trade  of 
all  counsel  in  a fair  way  of  practice.”  Theology  is,  we  know,  a 
peculiar  science.  It  has  been  called  Scientia  Scientiarum.  On 
the  other  hand.  Lord  Bramwell,  who  was  once  “ in  a fair  way  of 
practice,” 'considers  it  as  on  a par  wif.h  astrology.  But  how  it 
can  in  some  cases  be  the  ordinary  stock-in-trade  of  all  counsel  we 
are  at  a loss  tO  conjecture. 

_ Mr.  Slater,  who  is  himself  a barrister,  is  deeply  impressed  with 
his  own  attainments  and  those  of  his  learned  friends.  As  usual, 
however,  he  has  his  own  way  of  showing  his  feelings.  “His 
knowledge  [that  is,  the  barrister’s],  such  as  it  is,  must  be  of  a 
profounder  nature  than  that  of  the  solicitor.”  George  Eliot,  if  we 
remernber  rightly,  admitted  that  “ the  masculine  intellect,  what 
there  is  of  it,  is  of  finer  quality  than  the  feminine.”  But  then 
George  Eliot  meant  to  be  sarcastic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suspect 
Mr.  Slater  of  deliberate  irony.  But  he  does  sometimes  resort  to  an 
artifice  which ' is  scarcely  less  reprehensible.  He  astonishes  his 
readers  by  an  apparently  significant  statement,  and  then  laughs  in 
his  sleeve  at  them  when  they  find  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Thus  he 
says  that  “ a student  reading  in  a Barrister’s  Chambers  is  not 
called^  an  articled  clerk.”  This  is,  of  course,  true.  But  then  no 
more  is  .he  called  a Major-General  or  a Knight  of  the  Garter. 
There  n^nst,  we  think,  be  some  reason  for  making  the  remark,  and 
it  is  several  moments  before  we  realize  that  after  all  it  is  only  be- 
cause he'is  not  articled  and  not  a clerk.  This  kind  of  conundrum, 
is  really  a little  out  of  place  in  solemn  Guides  to  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession. Why  is  a student  reading  in  a barrister’s  chambers  not 
called  an  articled  clerk  ? might  have  come  well  enough  in  the  list 
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, of  examination  questions;  but  in  Mr.  Slater's  "rave  text  the  joke 
is  incongruous.  Mr.  Slater’s  social  advice  to  law  students  is  ad- 
mirable. A less  diffuse  writer  might  have  been  tempted  to  sum 
it  up  in  the  words  “ Don’t  be  proud.”  But  it  reads  much  better 
in  Mr.  Slater’s  expanded  version : — “ During  the  years  of  his 
pupilage,  which  he  will  find  none  too  long,  the  student  should 
above  all  things  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
people  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  not  necessarily  of  the  richest  or 
most  influential,  but  of  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  for  he  cannot  tell  what  advantage  he  may  reap  here- 
after. The  law  is  widespread,  and  all  men  are  under  the  law, 
and  almost  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  appeal  to  it  for  protection 
or  redress ; the  lawyer,  therefore,  who  is  in  the  way  will  reap  the 
reward,  and  he  who  is  too  indolent,  or  who  does  not  care  to  con- 
verse with  those  whom  he  may  consider  beneath  him  in  social 
position,  will  lose  it.”  The  judicious  if  unseemly  practice  of 
hugging  attorneys,  which  Lord  Campbell  declared  was  the  only 
road  to  success  except  Quarter  Sessions  and  a miracle,  has  seldom 
been  more  plausibly  and  indirectly  described.  We  have  already 
suggested  that  a-  remark  in  Mr.  Slater’s  text  would  have  been 
better  placed  in  one  of  his  list  of  questions.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  following  sentence  might  properly  have  been 
submitted  to  criticism  in  the  “ Preliminary  Examination  ” : — 
“ People  do  not  walk  casually  even  into  butchers’  shops,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  butcher  has  what  is  to  him  ipse  facto — a 
client,  and  upon  whom,  amongst  others,  he  depends.”  Perhaps 
Mr.  Slater’s  knowledge  of  “ the  classics  ” is  confined  to  Greek.  He 
certainly  places  great  faith  in  examinations.  Here  he  is  only  in 
the  fashion,  a follower  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  Sir  Gregory  Hardlines,  and  a 
worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Invita  Minerva.  But  he  carries 
his  devotion  to  extreme  lengths.  An  examiner  is  a great 
person,  an  awful  person.  Still  examiners  are  commonly  considered 
fallible,  even  the  youngest  of  them.  Mr.  Slater  will  not  admit 
this,  and  ascribes  to  them  almost  miraculous  powers.  They  “ can 
see  in  a moment,  by  means  of  a smart  viva  voce  cross-examination, 
whether  or  no  the  candidate  is  a desirable  person  to  be  admitted 
a member  of  any  of  the  learned  societies.”  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Slater  was  subjected  to  this  process,  and 
whether  it  included  on  that  occasion  any  inquiry  into  the  proper 
mode  of  constructing  an  English  sentence.  It  is  almost  a pity 
that  he  cannot  be  smartly  cross-examined  in  his  own  book,  and 
invited  to  explain  how  “rotten  cases  of  every  description  ” can 
“ crowd  into  court,”  and  what,  if  any,  are  the  sanitary  precautions 
which  he  would  propose  to  adopt  in  such  melancholy  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Slater  gives  very  full  instructions  for  those  about  to 
be  examined,  and  does  not  disdain  to  go  into  such  matters  as 
“ cold-water  bandages,”"  strong  coffee,”  “ coaches,”  and  “crams,” 
against  all  of  which  he,  being  a person  of  safe  and  orthodox 
opinions,  utters  a mild  protest.  This  is  a precept  which  is  some- 
what enigmatical,  and  we  do ‘not  profess  to  have  fully  grasped  its 
meaning: — “ The  student  is  advised  to  follow  the  course  of  read- 
ing here  suggested,  and  to  take  no  notice  at  all  of  the  conduct  of 
the  examiners  until  about  six  months  before  the  date  fixed  for 
examination.”  What  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  the  conduct  of  the 
examiners  after  that  period  Mr.  Slater,  in  the  most  tantalizing 
manner,  omits  to  explain.  Visions  of  a miserable  “ examiner  ” 
with  a little  crowd  of  “ students  ” about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed, 
and  spying  out  aU  his  ways  may  haunt  the  imagination.  But  no 
man  knows,  perhaps  no  man  ever  will  know  exactly,  what  Mr. 
Slater  meant.  Mr.  Slater  should  follow  up  his  interesting  Guide 
with  a fitting  Key. 


THE  EAMAYANA  OF  TULSI  DAS.* 

ON  the  Ganges,  with  the  holy  city  of  Benares  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river  gliding  under  the 
garden  waU,  stands  the  hermitage  of  Tulsi  Das,  the  writer  of  the 
Hindi  Epic.  In  Europe  his  name  is  almost  unknown,  for  the  fame 
of  his  work  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Sanskrit  Ramayana 
of  Valmiki,  whose  poem  has  not  only  been  published  more  than 
once  in  the  original,  but  has  also  found  translators  who  have 
rendered  its  polished  phraseology  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe.  But  the  neglect  which  has  been  the  lot  of  Tulsi 
Das  among  us  has  been  unmerited.  His  Hindi  poem  is  no  un- 
worthy rival  of  its  more  fortunate  predecessor  ; it  is  less  disfigured 
than  is  this  last  by  wearisome  repetitions,  and,  lastly,  in  practical 
interest  it  gives  place  to  few  other  compositions,  since  it  may  be 
considered  as  “ the  best  and  most  trustworthy  guide  to  the  popular 
living  faith  of  the  Hindu  race  at  the  present  day.” 

The  materials  which  go  to  form  most  epics  are  probably  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  nation  wherein  are  related  the  mighty  deeds 
of  those  ancient  heroes  in  whom  the  people  delight  to  recognize 
the  national  prototype  of  all  that  is  great  and  good.  Hence 
these  poems  are  rarely  the  entire  inventions  of  a single  in- 
dividual. We  are  wont  to  identify  the  epic  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  name  of  Homer ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  enchanting 
story  of  the  Fall  of  Troy,  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  other  such  epic  lays  were  sung  among  the  isles  of  Greece 
many  generations  before  either  the  Odyssey  or  the  Iliad  was 
composed.  As  regards  the  great  national  epic  of  the  Hindus, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  story  of  Rama's  life. 


* The  Ramayana  of  Tulsi  Das.  Translated  by  F.  S.  Growse,  B.C.S., 
C.I.E.,  &c.  Allahabad.  1883. 


first  written  in  the  classical  Sanskrit,  should  have  been  recast  by 
a popular  poet  some  three  centuries  ago,  and  his  verses  compo.sed 
in  Hindi,  the  vernacular  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India. 
The  Hindi  poem,  with  its  rough  colloquial  idioms  and  a greater 
succinctness  of  narrative  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  text,  is 
in  no  sense  to  beconsidered  as  a translation  of  the  earlier  work ; “the 
general  plan  and  the  management  of  the  incidents  are  necessarily 
much  the  same,  but  there  is  a diflerence  in  the  touch  in  every 
detail ; and  the  two  poems  vary  as  widely  as  any  two  dramas  on 
the  same  mythological  subject  by  two  difl'erent  Greek  tragedians.’” 
Furthermore,  as  regards  the  Sanskrit  Ramayana  of  Valmiki,  the 
reader  may  call  to  mind  that  at  least  two  recensions  are  extant  in 
which  the  variations  shown  by  the  two  texts  have  been  deemed  of 
sufiicient  importance  to  have  warranted  separate  editions  of  each ; 
and  again  we  have  the  same  story  of  Rama’s  adventures  set  forth 
in  a Sanskrit  drama  called  Mahanataka,  by  an  unknown  author, 
whose  work,  it  is  said,  is  at  the  present  day  extremely  popular  in 
the  Brahmanical  schools  of  Bengal. 

But  Sanskrit,  though  still  the  language  of  the  schools,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people.  The  work,  there- 
fore, which  Mr.  Growse  has  been  the  first  to  introduce  to  English 
readers  represents  the  form  under  which  the  Ramayana  is  most 
widely  known  among  the  modern  Hindus.  In  using  the  vulgar 
Hindi  in  the  composition  of  his  sacred  lay,  Tulsi  Das  was  an  inno- 
vator, and,  as  such,  greatly  shocked  the  finer  feelings  of  the  pro- 
fessional Sanskrit  pundits  of  his  time.  They  accused  him  of  lower- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  subject  in  making  this  unworthy  concession 
to  the  needs  of  the  illiterate  masses ; and  their  modern  representatives, 
we  are  told,  still  affect  to  despise  his  work  on  the  same  grounds.  But, 
“ with  this  small  and  solitary  exception,  the  book  is  in  every  one’s 
hands,  from  the  court  to  the  cottage,  and  is  read,  or  heard,  and  appre- 
ciated alike  by  every  class  of  the  Hindu  community,  whether  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old.”  The  story  of  the  Ramayana  has 
before  now  been  told  again  and  again  in  all  its  details.  Professor 
Monier  Williams  devoted  one  of  his  earlier  volumes  to  a full 
analysis  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Indian 
Wisdom  the  chapters  on  “ Epic  Poetry  ” are  among  the  best 
written  in  the  book ; it  would  therefore  be  somewhat  worse  than 
a work  of  supererogation  were  we  to  weary  our  readers  with  a 
reiteration  of  this  twice-told  tale.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that 
in  the  verses  of  Tulsi  Das,  though  the  poet  too  often  gives  place  to  the 
theologian,  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama  are 
drawn  by  a master-hand,  clearly  and  consistently.  Rama,  the  ideal 
of  Indian  chivalry,  in  self-sacrifice  and  purity  is  the  compeer  of  the 
“Guileless  King”;  while  his  wife  Sita,  a mirror  of  matronly 
virtues,  in  her  devotion  to  her  husband’s  best  interests  is  un- 
paralleled among  the  women  of  the  Arthurian  legend.  The 
reader’s  admiration,  too,  will  be  ungrudgingly  bestowed  on  our 
author’s  delineation  of  the  piety  and  self-abnegation  of  Bharat ; 
while,  for  enthusiasm  and  dauntless  courage,  Lakshman  might 
claim  a place  among  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne. 

As  we  have  noted  above,  the  theological  element  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  this  Ramayana,  although  the  groundwork  of  the  poem 
is  but  the  ancient  legend  already  familiar  to  all  those  to  whom  his 
words  were  addressed.  Had  Tulsi  Das  used  a more  strictly 
didactic  method,  he  would  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  popularizing 
his  views  to  the  extent  which  has  since  raised  his  fame  far  above 
that  of  any  of  those  other  Hindu  reformers  who  flourished  at  about 
this  same  period.  The  teaching  of  Tulsi  Das,  his  theological  and 
metaphysical  doctrines,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  set  forth, 
in  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  which  is  perhaps  of  all  Sanskrit  didactic 
poems  the  most  popular,  and  of  which  an  English  translation 
was  lately  reviewed  in  these  columns.  The  doctrine  expounded 
in  the  Bhagavad-Gita  and  elaborated  in  a more  popular  way  by 
our  author  is  that  of  the  later  Vedantists.  The  whole  visible  world, 
according  to  these  philosophers,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unreal 
phantasm  induced  by  ignorance  or  illusion ; true  existence  is  only 
to  be  discovered  in  the  supreme  spirit  Brahma,  omnipresent  and 
eternal,  but  having  no  relation  with  the  world,  since  that  would 
imply  a duality  of  being.  All  phenomena  of  earthly  existence, 
even  the  very  gods  of  the  Veda,  are  regarded  as  fictions  of  the 
mind,  and  the  worship  of  these  divinities,  or  the  ritualistic 
observances  of  religion,  are  but  the  schooling  of  the  intellect  for 
the  apprehension  of  higher  truths.  The  progress  of  the  soul 
towards  perfection  is  worked  out  during  numerous  successive  in- 
carnations, and  final  emancipation  is  the  result  of  having  acquired 
perfect  knowledge  while  bearing  the  burden  of  mundane  exist- 
ence, at  which  last  point  “ the  individual  soul  is  absorbed  for  ever 
into  the  Impersonal.”  But,  as  Mr.  Growse  very  truly  remarks. 

Except  to  a theosophist,  the  promise  of  such  an  ultimate  destiny  is  not  a 
very  attractive  one,  nor  is  it  conducive  to  popular  morality.  For  good 
deeds  and  evil  deeds,  and  the  god  that  recompenses  them,  all  .alike  belong 
to  the  unreal,  while  the  so-called  Supreme  Being  is  no  proper  object  of 
worship,  being  a mere  cold  abstraction,  unconscious  of  his  own  existence  or 
of  ours,  and  devoid  of  all  attributes  and  qualities.  To  correct  this  prac- 
tical defect,  and  supply  some  intelligible  motive  for  withstanding  tempta- 
tion and  leading  a pure  and  holy  life,  the  supplementary  doctrine  of  Bh^ti, 
or  Faith,  was  developed.  Some  one  of  the  recognized  incarnations  of  the 
Hindu  Pantheon  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a partial  emanation  of  the 
Divinity,  but  was  exalted  into  the  complete  embodiment  of  it. 

This  dogma  was  of  late  introduction,  and  the  great  similarity 
which  exists  between  it  and  some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity  has  caused  many  to  surmise  that  the  Brahmans 
obtained  some  of  their  ideas  from  the  teachings  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Southern  India.  Scholars,  however,  have  long' ago 
shown  that  the  supposed  connexion  rests  on  no  historical  basis, 
and  on  this  subject  the  notes  of  Mr.  Growse  are  in  every  way 
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■satisfactory,  the  similarity  of  name  between  Krishna  and  Christ 
being  in  fact,  “ demonstrably  accidental.”  The  supplementary 
•dogma  of  Bhakti,  or  Faith,  then,  recognized  some  one  of  the  nume- 
rous incarnations  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
divinity ; and  devotion  to  his  personality  was  enjoined  as  the 
method  of  attaining  endless  felicity  througb  a conscious  enjoyment 
of  individual  immortality  in  his  immediate  presence.  In  the 
Bhagavad-Gita  it  is  Krishna  who  figures  as  this  embodiment  of 
"the  Supreme  Being,  while  Tulsi  Das  in  his  Eamayana  has  made 
Rama  his  ideal  of  the  divine  man. 

The  tendency  of  the  scientific  teaching  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury bears  a strange  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of  this  ancient 
school  of  the  Vedantist  philosophers.  In  both  the  existence  of  a 
personal  eternal  God  is  declared  unknowable ; in  both  all  pheno- 
mena are  the  production  of  a strange  mysterious  energy,  pervad- 
ing all  nature,  the  origin  probably  of  life  itself,  but  invisilale  and 
insensible,  and  tangible  only  in  its  effects.  “ The  whole  of  Tulsi 
Das’s  Ramayana  is  a passionate  protest  against  the  virtual  atheism 
■of  philosophical  Hindu  theology.  The  problem  that  confronted 
him  is  the  very  same  that  now  most  exercises  the  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century.”  To  the  Hindu  philosopher  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  lay  in  the  recognition  of  Faith  and  Reason  as  two  distinct 
human  faculties,  whose  provinces  were  respectively  the  Infinite  and 
the  Finite.  That  postulated,  the  Vedantist  theory  was  no  longer 
incompatible  with  a belief  in  a divine  incarnation.  The  difficulty 
alone  remained  of  establishing  “ by  historical  proof  that  such  and 
such  a character — Rama,  or  Krishna,  or  whoever  it  may  be — was 
really  born  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  really  performed 
the  marvellous  acts  ascribed  to  him,  . . . and  having  accomplished 
them,  was  again  taken  up  into  the  heaven  from  whence  he  came.” 

God  would  not  be  adorable,  if  be  were  not  incomprehensible ; and  a 
religion  that  does  not  transcend  man’s  understanding  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a religion  at  all.  . . . The  final  purpose  of  the  Incarnation,  like 
the  idea  of  any  revelation  whatever  from  God  to  man,  is  above  comprehen- 
•sion.  The  fact  of  the  divine  mes.sage  having  been  sent  may  be  reasonably 
■established  b}’  historical  evidence ; but  the  tenor  of  the  message  transcends 
argumentative  discussion,  and  demands  nothing  short  of  implicit  and 
absolutely  unquestioning  submission.  For  the  dogmas  of  revealed  religion 
must  er /iypoi/iesi  be  incomprehensible  mysteries.  If  they  were  ascertain- 
able by  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
economy  of  the  universe  to  communicate  them  by  the  special  vehicle  of 
revelation. 

And  this  is  the  burden  of  the  Ramayana  of  Tulsi  Das;  and  “ a 
poem  of  such  manifold  interest,”  as  Mr.  Growse  observed,  “ de- 
serves the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  the  English  reader.” 
Whether  the  English  reader  will  now  read  the  poem  is  perhaps 
another  question.  Indian  philosophical  works  are  not  apt  to  be 
light  reading  at  any  time,  still  Tulsi  Das  has  many  passages  in 
which  genuine  poetic  feeling,  the  common  privilege  of  minds  of 
a high  order  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  shines  out  even 
through  the  untoward  medium  of  a prose  translation.  To  adapt 
the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  expression  and  the  curiously  artificial 
similes  of  Eastern  poetry  to  the  requirements  of  our  English 
idiom  are  difficulties  but  too  well  known  to  all  Orientalists  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  translation,  and  the  success  with  which 
Mr.  Growse  has  accomplished  his  difficult  task  makes  us  hope  that 
this  may  not  be  the  last  work  that  we  may  receive  at  his  hands. 


LAKE  MOEEIS.* 

Every  one  knows  that  agricultural  prosperity  in  Egypt  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  If  there  is  a low 
Nile,  the  country  is  insufficiently  irrigated.  If  there  is  too  high  a 
Nile,  there  is  a ffood  such  as  not  very  long  ago  destroyed  the  village 
of  Gizeh  and  cau.sed  the  loss  of  many  hundred  lives.  The  subject 
of  Lake  Moeris  is  interesting  both  historically  and  practically. 
Historically,  because  the  papers  before  us  seem  to  show  pretty 
conclusively  that  Herodotus  and  the  ancient  historians  were  right 
as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  lake,  and  that  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds, 
whose  calculations  have  until  recently  been  taken  for  granted,  is 
wrong.  Practically,  because  they  further  show  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  lake  should  not  be  again  put  to  the  same  use  to 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  put  it — namely,  that  of  a reservoir, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Strabo,  should  “ receive  the  superabundance 
of  water  which  flowed  into  it  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  river  with- 
out overflowing  the  inhabited  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.” 
The  solution  of  the  question  of  the  real  situation  of  Lake  Moeris 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  an  American  traveller,  Mr.  Cope 
Whitehouse,  who,  after  a careful  collation  of  the  ancient  texts, 
has  visited  Egypt  three  times,  and  by  personal  observation  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  physical  conditions  hitherto  unknown  to 
geographers.  It  should  be  said  that  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  who  is  the 
first  authority  on  Egyptian  geography,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
has  stated  that  Mr.  AVhitehouse’s  hypotheses  satisfy  every  reason- 
able requirement  of  reaching  criticism. 

The  plain  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  westward  of  Cairo  stops  at 
the  feet  of  the  Sphinx.  Above  rises  for  nearly  150  feet  the  broken 
edge  of  the  limestone  plateau  on  which  stand  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh.  The  tops  of  the  Pyramids,  although  650  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  not  so  high  as  the  bold  summit  of 
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Abu-Roash,  about  five  miles  to  the  south  or  the  crest  of  the  slope, 
which,  after  passing  the  brow  of  that  hill  on  whose  side  the 
Pyramids  are  built,  rises  gently  for  seven  miles  to  the  range  that 
bounds  the  horizon.  The  Peak  of  the  Kom-el-Kashab,  or  Hill  of 
Petrified  W ood,  is  200  feet  above  the  eye-line  of  the  spectator  who 
stands  upon  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
the  character  of  the  desert  beyond  where  lies  the  site  of  Lake  Moeris, 
and  Mr.  Whitehouse  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  trustworthy 
data  from  the  published  maps.  He,  therefore,  putting  his  trust  in 
Herodotus,  engaged  an  English  engineer  to  do  his  surveying  for 
him,  and  started  off  to  settle  the  question  of  Lake  Moeris  for 
himself.  It  is  strange  that  so  little  is  known  of  a district  which  is 
so  near  Cairo,  and  which  must  contain  so  much  of  interest.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that'M.  Maspero  intends  making  Lake  Moeris 
the  scene  of  his  investigations  this  winter.  He  may  perhaps 
discover  the  far-famed  Labyrinth  ; but  in  any  case  his  work  will 
have  been  made  easier  by  Mr.  Whitehouse’s  careful,  practical,  and 
scholarlike  mode  of  research,  and  the  primmr  of  Lake  Moeris 
belongs  to  the  American  explorer. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  means  by  the  term  “ Moeris  Basin  ” all  that 
part  of  Egypt  lying  to  the  south  of  Cairo  and  west  of  the  hill  in 
which  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers  place  the  erosion  or 
excavation  which  was  known  under  the  name  of  a mythical  king, 
“ Moeris  ” or  “ Myris.”  The  basin  of  the  lake  naturally  includes 
the  adjacent  coast,  the  hills  watered  by  the  moisture,  the  plain 
fertilized  by  “shadoof  ” or  conduit  and  a part  of  the  Canal  supply. 
This  is  what  Herodotus  says  about  it,  and  Mr.  Whitehouse’s 
task  has  been  to  prove  that  Herodotus  was  right  in  every  parti- 
cular : — “ Wonderful  as  is  the  Labyrinth,  the  work  called  the  Lake 
of  Moeris,  which  is  close  by  the  Labyrinth,  is  yet  more  astonish- 
ing. Its  entire  circuit  is  sixty  days’  ‘ tracking  ’ ; its  circumfer- 
ence by  land  450  miles  ; and  its  coast  as  long  as  the  shore-line  of 
the  Plinthinetic  Gulf  near  Alexandria  to  Lake  Serbonis  beyond 
Port  Said.  The  lake  stretches  in  its  longest  direction  from  north 
to  south,  and  in  its  deepest  part  is  of  the  depth  of  fifty  fathoms. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  not  due  to  springs.  It  does  not  well  out 
of  the  ground.  This  inland  sea  is  in  an  arid  desert.  The  supply 
is  obtained  from  the  Nile  by  a canal.  The  current  sets  for  six 
months  into  the  lake  from  the  river,  and  for  the  next  six  months 
from  the  river  into  the  lake.  It  is  manifestly  artificial.  It  is  an 
excavation  or  erosion,  and  the  material  was  removed  by  the  same 
agent  which  formed  it.  A branch  of  the  Nile  rushing  into  it  as 
the  inundation  rose,  swept  round  it,  and  the  water  charged  with 
silt  dispersed  the  deposit  along  the  marshy  seaboard  of  the 
Delta.” 

According,  then,  to  the  simple  and  straightforward  accounts  given 
by  Herodotus,  and  repeated  by  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Mutianus,  and 
Pliny,  a vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water  had  been  formed  artificially, 
at  a great  expense  and  during  a considerable  period  of  time,  in 
the  desert,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  Its 
general  direction  was  from  north  to  south.  Its  level  varied  with 
the  Nile,  but  it  was  in  several  places  from  250  to  300  feet 
deep.  Its  shore,  which  resembled  a sea-coast,  was  450  miles  in 
circumference.  Fed  from  the  Nile  by  a canal,  it  was,  from  its  great 
capacity,  able  to  receive  a very  large  portion  of  the  inundation, 
which  was  confined  in  the  lake  and  auxiliary  reservoirs  by  dykes 
and  barrages  constructi'd  annually  at  the  cost  of  io,ooo^.  During 
the  season  of  the  low  Nile  the  water  was  distributed  through  the 
same  canal  by  its  double  mouth,  but  was  further  reduced  by 
evaporation  and  percolation,  principally  towards  the  Natron  lakes. 

In  1842  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  Director-General  of  Public 
Works,  deeply  impressed  with  the  utility  of  the  ancient  lake, 
sought  to  identify  it  with  the  upper  plateau  of  the  Fayoum,  and 
his  view  was  universally  accepted.  A papyrus  at  Boulaq  was  even 
interpreted  by  M.  Mariette  as  fully  confirming  his  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  the  reservoir  described  by  M.  Linant,  with  a cir- 
cumference of  75  kilometres,  an  area  of  63  square  miles,  dry  in 
summer,  formed  by  dykes,  corresponds  in  no  respect  whatever  to 
the  deep  blue  sea,  with  its  sandy  shores  crowded  by  fishermen, 
and  its  waters  swarming  with  fish,  whose  royal  right  of  pescary 
formed  a separate  item  in  the  Persian  budget.  In  fact,  both  the 
maps  of  the  French  expedition  in  1765'  and  those  of  M.  Linant  are 
wrong;  and  a minute  examination  of  upwards  of  a hundred 
maps  made  prior  to  1765  on  papyrus  and  parchment,  hieroglyphic 
and  conventional,  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Latin,  and  Italian,  does  not 
contradict  tbe  plain  statement  of  the  ancient  authors,  or  offer  any 
support  to  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Linant.  In  short,  Mr.  Whitehouse 
seems  to  have  proved,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  engineer 
who  did  his  surveying  for  him,  that  Lake  Moeris  extended  south 
of  the  Fayoum,  filled  three  basins — the  Fayoum,  the  Charaq,  and 
the  Reian — and  that  Herodotus  was  right  both  as  to  the  circum- 
ference and  depth  of  the  ancient  lake,  which,  like  Albert  Nyanza 
in  the  south,  served  as  a vast  natural  receptacle  for  a considerable 
part  of  the  annual  flood. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  or  river  of  Joseph,  leaves 
the  Nile  near  Asyoot,  runs  north,  parallel  to  the  Nile,  until  it 
comes  to  a point  called  El-Lahun,  where  there  is  a dyke  which 
limits  the  amount  of  the  flow.  A fall  of  ten  feet  carries 
the  water  through  the  town  of  Medinet-el-Fayoum.  One  branch 
runs  northward  to  the  Kasan,  or  pond  of  Tamieh.  Another  runs 
southward,  falling  fifty  feet  in  twenty  miles,  turns  undershot 
wheels,  and  loses  itself  in  the  plain.  The  third  channel,  which 
winds  west  and  south,  is  the  principal  affluent  of  the  existing  Lake 
of  Birket-el-Qerun,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
Lake  Moeris.  In  ancient  times  the  water  still  left  the  Nile 
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at  Asyoot,  passed  down  the  Bahr  Yusuf  to  El-Lahun,  but  was 
then  conducted  along  a canal,  of  which  the  traces  exist,  following 
for  a certain  distance  the  coarse  of  the  present  third  channel,  which 
conducted  it  round  a high  and  flat  peninsula  into  the  Wadi  Moi'eh 
and  Reian,  or  Meridis  Lacus  of  the  Ptolemaic  maps,  which  are  about 
1 50  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  practical  value  of  Mr.  Whitehouse’s  discovery  consists  in 
his  showing  that  what  was  certainly  done  in  ancient  may  easily  be 
done  in  modern  times — that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  an  unusually 
high  Nile,  the  water  will  be  diverted  by  a cross  dam  into  the  Bahr 
Yusuf,  it  will  run  down  as  at  present  to  El-Lahun,  thence  it 
will  flow  along  the  old  canal,  and  fall  harmlessly  into  the  Wadi 
Reian,  one  of  the  three  basins  of  the  old  lake  which  is  desert, 
and  where  it  can  do  no  harm  to  any  one.  The  advantages 
of  the  plan  are  obvious.  First,  the  Lake  of  Birket-el-Qerun, 
which,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  its  tributary 
is  controlled,  has  risen  eight  metres  in  the  last  eleven  years, 
and  destroyed  a large  extent  of  cultivated  land,  will  be  reduced 
to  its  original  proportions.  Secondly,  if  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  ex-Khedive  in  cutting  the  dams  on  his  property  in  1875 
amounted  to  900,000?.,  an  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  pecuniarily.  If  a maximum  Nile  could  be 
fixed  by  a Board  of  Public  Works  at  say  twenty-six  feet,  and 
no  provision  required  for  the  disastrous  height  which  it  sometimes 
attains,  the  annual  work  imposed  upon  the  corvee  would  be 
reduced  by  millions  of  cubic  metres.  The  danger  of  a flood  is 
limited  to  a few  hours,  and  even  a small  waste  weir  would  be  a 
sensible  relief.  The  Ptolemaic  maps  show  that  the  Wadi  Reian 
had  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  flooding  it  with  the  ferti- 
lizing waters  of  the  Nile,  and  the  extension  of  cultivation  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  feddans  still  containing  the  roots  of  vines 
and  remains  of  towns  who.se  former  importance  was  attested  by 
such  names  as  the  Castle  of  Splendour.  Thirdly,  an  efiective 
control  of  the  Nile  would  render  easy  an  enterprise  too  long 
delayed  which  we  regard  as  of  the  greatest  importance — namely, 
the  draining  and  cultivation  of  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  other  lakes ; a 
work  which  would  enormously  increase  the  cultivable  area.  The 
reclaimed  land  would  be  available  in  a comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  and  the  removal  of  such  a large  expanse  of  brackish 
water,  most  of  which  becomes  mud  in  summer,  would  improve  the 
health  of  the  country  by  taking  away  the  sources  of  malarious 
fever,  and  would,  in  fact,  render  those  parts  of  the  Delta  a second 
Holland. 

This  work  has  never  been  undertaken  on  account  of  the  extreme 
unwillingness  of  recent  Egyptian  Governments  to  place  so  large  a 
tract  of  land  under  the  control  of  foreigners,  and  there  is  neither 
capital  enough  nor  enterprise  enough  in  the  country  itself  for  such 
a big  piece  of  work.  Now,  however,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  persists 
in  withdrawing  the  British  troops  while  he  at  the  same  time 
withdraws  any  chance  of  the  investment  of  more  European  capital 
in  the  country,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment would  gladly  grant  a long  lease  at  a fair  rent  of  the  laud 
now  occupied  by  the  lake  to  any  syndicate  of  English  capitalists 
who  would  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  work.  In  the  present 
state  of  engineering,  the  question  of  drainage  is  merely  one  of 
calculation  and  steam  pumps,  but  it  would  hardly  take  more  than 
two  years ; then  the  ground  which  is  left  bare  must  be  planted  for 
three  years  with  rice  crops  and  worked  with  fresh  water,  in  order 
to  extract  the  nitre.  The  fresh  water  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity  from  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  which  runs  between  dykes 
through  part  of  the  lake  itself  and  feeds  Alexandria,  and  in  a 
short  time  a vast  tract  of  land  close  to  the  most  important  port  in 
the  country  would  be  ready  for  cultivation.  A successful  pro- 
secution of  this  enterprise  would  certainly  lead  to  the  draining  of 
the  other  lakes  which  border  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Egypt. 
Before  this  can  be  attempted  the  Egyptian  Government  must  first 
provide  the  small  sum — and  it  would  be  a very  small  sum — which 
is  necessary  to  excavate  the  ancient  canal  and  allow  the  Bahr 
Yusuf  to  fall  into  the  Wadi  Reian.  As  there  is  now  an  English 
Inspector  of  Irrigation,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  remote  possibility 
that  this  may  be  done  some  day. 


INDIAN  DOMESTIC  FAUNA.* 

WE  confess  that  we  opened  this  volume  with  some  apprehen- 
sion. Books  written  in  India,  and  designed  to  throw  a 
humorous  light  on  Anglo-Indian  life,  are  usually  the  very  saddest 
fooling.  There  seems  to  be  something  depressing  and  bewildering 
to  a naturally  funny  man  in  the  narrowness  and  monotony  of 
Oriental  life.  His  wit  loses  its  edge,  he  trades  upon  his  ideas,  and 
the  order  of  his  mind  becomes  provincial.  He  stoops  to  unworthy 
jests  about  local  things,  and  dresses  up  one  poor  little  joke  in 
twenty  forms  of  Baboo  English.  We  were  afraid,  when  we  opened 
The  Tribes  on  My  Frontier,  that  it  would  prove  to  be  of  this  class ; 
we  looked  out  for  the  pun  of  the  hussar  and  the  quip  of  the  griffin. 
The  illustrations  were  more  or  less  of  a kind  which  we  have  learned 
to  dread  in  books  from  Calcutta,  not  quite  good  enough  to  be 
serious,  not  quite  clever  enough  to  be  humorous.  But  as  we  read 
on  we  were  reassured.  The  volume,  although  it  is  a little  spun  out, 

* The  Tribes  on  ]SIy  Frontier.  By  E.  H.  A.  With  Illustrations 
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is  full  of  accurate  and  unfamili  ir  observation,  brightly  told,  and 
even  the  illusti’ations,  when  we  come  to  examine  them  as  a run- 
ning commentary  to  the  text,  prove  to  be  by  no  means  without 
their  value. 

The  chapters  liere  collected  were  originally  printed  in  the 
Times  of  India  during  the  Afghan  War.  It  is  a pity  that  more 
care  was  not  taken  to  remove  traces  of  their  accidental  and 
journalistic  character,  which  are  out  of  place  in  a book.  “ I have 
liad  a public  invitation  from  ‘Sams’  to  descant  upon  frogs”  is  a. 
palpable  anachronism,  and  still  worse  is  “ It  is  not  clear  why  1 
should  be  writing  in  December  of  an  essentially  monsoon 
plague  ” ; for  it  is  not  clear  why  we  should  know,  what  the- 
readers  of  the  newspaper  knew,  th.at  he  was  writing  in  December. 
The  way  in  which  the  book  opens  is  very  bright.  It  is  a scorching 
clay  in  Dustypore,  which  appears  to  be  very  nearly  allied  ta 
Bombay,  and  the  writer  describes  the  durbar  which  is  collected 
within  the  shadow  of  his  house,  especially  in  that  comparatively 
cool  and  shady  nook  at  the  back  of  the  house  under  the  pome- 
granate trees,  where  the  water  from  the  bath  runs  out.  The  first 
individual  who  presents  him.sclf  is  the  lark,  Culandrella  hrachy- 
dactyla,  and  he  is  soon  followed  by  a group  of  rat-birds,. 
Chattarrhcea  caud'ifa,  dingy  creatures  “ which  keep  in  flocks 
because  the}'  have  not  backbone  enough  to  do  anything  singly.” 
By  and  by  we  are  introduced  to  a host  of  birds,  beasts,  reptiles, 
and  insects  which  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
noiseless  Indian  noon  and  the  shadow  of  the  house. 

It  will  perhaps  be  news  to  most  of  E.  H.  A.’s  readers  to  leam- 
th.at  of  all  these  tribes,  mostly  criminal,  which  gather  on  his 
frontier,  the  squirrel  is  the  most  shameless.  This  “painted 
iniquity,”  as  our  author  calls  him,  is  shown  us  in  a picture  lying 
flat  on  his  belly,  with  his  bushy  tail  drawn  out  and  his  furtive- 
eye  cast  backward,  nibbling  a crust  of  bread  which  he  has  stolen — 
a perfect  image  of  rapine  and  deceit.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from 
him  to  the  strictly  moral  and  extremely  handsome  hoopoe,  with 
all  his  crested  plumes  and  strutting  shanks  folded  up  in  a corner 
of  the  garden,  waiting  until  the  ant-lion  hollows  out  its  cup  of 
dust  that  she  may  suddenly  plunge  her  beak  into  the  little  crater,, 
and  pluck  forth  that  treacherous  monster  and  devour  it.  The 
great  plague  of  the  house,  however,  appears  to  be  rats,  particularly 
the  brown  rat,  which  has  overrun  India.  E.  H.  A.  gives  a spirited 
account  of  a private  combat  with  a rat — a rat-fight  being,  as  h& 
justly  remarks,  a royal  sport,  which  comforts  civilized  man  for 
the  snubbings  which  a modern  training  gives  to  his  instincts- 
But  his  defence  of  the  musk-rat  is  not  less  amusing,  and  deserves, 
quotation  as  less  hackneyed.  The  author  makes  a great  point  of 
the  injury  which  Anglo-Indians  do  themselves  by  their  ignorance 
of  the  various  animals,  and  their  indiscriminate  way  of  attacking 
all  creatures  alike  as  obvious  enemies : — 

But  if  it  is  a virtue  to  make  war  on  the  rat,  it  is  none  to  confound  friend 
and  foe,  and  offer  upon  the  altar  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  another  little 
animal  which,  with  palpitating  heart  and  tremulous  nose,  ventures  into 
the  house  iu  these  cold,  wet  nights.  I refer,  of  course,  to  the  musk-rat.  . , .. 
It  is  not  a rat  at  all,  neither  Mus  this  nor  Mus  that,  but  Sorex  cserulescens, 
wliich  means  the  Heavenly  Shrew.  And,  if  it  is  nut  a rat  in  name,  it  is 
still  less  that  villanous  thing  in  nature.  It  wants  none  of  j'our  provisions,, 
and  wanton  destruction  is  not  in  all  its  thoughts  ; its  sole  purpose  in  the 
house  is  a friendly  one,  videlicet,  to  hunt  the  loathsome  cockroach  and  the 
pestiferous  beetle.  It  is  charged  with  diffusing  an  unpleasant  odour  ; and 
there  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this ; it  can  be  very  unsavoury  at  times. 
But  that  is  not  its  normal  state  ; it  is  the  fruit  of  vexation  of  spirit.  . . .. 
Lastlj',  one  small  fault  may  well  be  overlooked  in  view  of  the  many  amiable 
virtues  that  adorn  its  character.  While  the  rat,  after  a night  of  crime, 
spends  the  day  in  a sanguinary  fracas  with  its  own  brothers  in  the  ceiling, 
and  the  mother-squirrel  has  to  retire  into  the  woods,  and  bring  up  her 
family  in  secret,  lest  their  own  papa  should  eat  them,  the  days  of  the 
heavenly  shrew  are  passed  in  sweet  domestic  harmony.  As  night  comes 
on,  the  pair  venture  out  of  their  hole  and  meander  along  together,  warbling 
to  one  another  in  gentle  undertones.  Or,  perhaps,  the  little  ones  at  home 
are  growing  up,  and  their  mamma  brings  them  out  to  see  the  world.  The 
first-born  takes  hold  of  her  tail  in  its  teeth,  its  tail  is  grasped  bj*  the  next, 
and  so  on  to  the  little  Benjamin  at  the  end,  and  so  the  whole  family,  like 
a hairy  serpent,  wriggles  away  together — a sight,  I admit,  to  make  one’s 
flesh  creep  ; but,  looked  at  in  a proper  spirit,  it  is  a moving  spectacle,  full 
of  moral  beauty. 

The  word  ccerulescens,  we  are  afraid,  simply  means  “ inclining 
to  be  bluish  ” ; but  the  virtues  of  the  Heavenly  Shrew  are  such, 
that  we  cannot  grudge  it  the  bolder  translation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  E.  H.  A.’s  chapters  is  that  de- 
voted to  lizards.  To  English,  even  to  European,  naturalists  the- 
lizard  means  one  or  two  species  of  a particularly  harmless  and 
timid  reptile,  whose  passion  is  to  sun  itself  on  rocks  and  stones  at 
the  exact  angle  which  enables  it  best  to  concentrate  the  warm 
rays.  Red-throated  hobgoblins  on  the  trellis-work  and  knobby- 
toed geckos  wriggling  on  the  table-cloth  are  forms  entirely  un- 
known to  the  W estern  observer.  E.  H.  A.  complains  that  even 
in  India  nobody  seems  to  notice  the  way  in  which  life  is  beset 
with  lizards,  and  he  relates  his  amusing  observations  with  an 
air  of  conscious  gusto.  Anglo-Indians  very  seldom  know  the  names 
of  the  more  harmless  of  these  scaly  monsters.  They  call  a monitor 
an  “ iguana,  ” fortunate  if  they  do  not  go  further  still,  and  call  it 
a “ guano.”  The  impotent  passion  of  the  Indian  lizards  is  a most 
curious  feature  of  their  character.  They  grow  almost  apoplectic 
over  the  insult  that  a straw  has  done  them,  and  battle  with  a 
feather  for  half  an  hour.  Rage  has  the  effect  of  turning  the  muzzle 
and  throat  of  the  large  garden  lizard  clear  crimson,  and  the  man 
who  meets  one  standing,  like  some  hideous  creation  of  Mr.  Edward 
Lear’s  fancy,  in  the  middle  of  a road,  bursting  with  fiery  anger. 
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and  bobbing  its  head  up  and  down  in  violent  menace,  needs  to 
summon  to  his  aid  all  his  experience  of  its  absolute  harmlessness. 
E.  H.  A.’s  extreme  severity  towards  most  of  the  lizards,  which  he 
considers  odious  and  dastardly  creatures,  does  not  include  the 
geckos,  for  whom  he  has  a certain  weakness.  These  cold  little 
things  creep  about  the  house,  whispering  chuck,  chuck,  wherever 
they  go,  and  eating  up  beetles  and  bugs,  until  their  bodies  grow 
rotund  with  repletion.  They  sit  under  the  gas-lapips  at  Bombay, 
taking  advantage  of  that  “ love  of  the  moth  for  the  star  ” which 
induces  every  species  of  insect  to  commit  suicide  against  the 
luminous  panes  of  the  light.  We  are  not  told  much  about  the  green 
lizard,  which  we  suppose  is  that  elegant  species  not  quite  un- 
known to  our  own  youthern  shores,  and  which  the  European 
poets,  from  Theocritus  downwards,  have  admitted  into  the  holy 
places  of  their  verse.  This  is  too  genteel  a reptile  to  interest 
E.  H.  A.  very  much;  for,  with  all  the  indignation  he  ex- 
presses, we  are  convinced  that  he  prefers  “ the  criminal  classes  ” 
to  those  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  against  whose  moral  cha- 
racter not  a word  can  be  advanced.  His  account  of  his  tame 
chameleon,  a thoroughly  vicious  creature,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
extremely  amusing.  This  horrid  object  spends  his  days  in  a kind 
of  cold  torpor,  changing  his  hue  from  watery  greenish-yellow  to 
dark  earthy  brown,  to  streaks  of  white  and  grey,  and  sometimes 
to  vivid  green  with  leopard  spots.  But  the  pleasures  of  sport  are 
not  entirely  unknown  even  to  this  ghastly  creature : — 

Philosopher  as  he  is,  the  chameleon  requires  food,  and  since  he  is  too 
slow  to  go  after  it,  he  brings  it  to  him.  As  his  ball-and-socket  eyes  roll 
this  way  and  that  way,  one  of  them  marks  a large  white  butterfly  walking 
up  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  he  forms  a purpose  to  eat  it.  He  unwinds  his 
tail,  then  relaxes  the  grasp  of  his  broad  p.alms  one  at  a time  (for  he  is 
extremely  nervous  about  falling  and  breaking  his  bones),  and  so  he 
advances  slowly  along  the  twig  until  he  is  within  six  inches  of  his  prey, 
then  he  stops,  and  there  is  a working  in  his  swollen  throat  ; he  is 
gumming  his  tongue.  At  last  he  leans  forward  and  opens  his  preposterous 
mouth,  and  that  member  protrudes  like  a goose-quill  steeped  in  white  bird- 
lime. Por  a moment  he  takes  aim,  and  then,  too  quick  for  eye  to  follow  it, 
the  horrid  instrument  has  darted  forth,  and  returned  like  elastic  to  its 
place,  and  the  gay  butterfly  is  being  crunched  and  swallowed  as  fast  as 
anything  can  be  swallowed  when  tongue,  jaws,  and  throat  are  smeared 
with  viscid  slime.  But  this  part  of  the  process  is  inconceivably  vulgar,  and 
■we  may  well  leave  the  chameleon  to  himself  till  it  is  over. 

Tbe  section  of  The  Tribes  on  my  Frontier  which  deals  with 
ants  is  particularly  curious.  There  are  no  predatory  hordes  more 
terrible  than  these.  The  little  black  ants  that  forage  for  dead 
cockroaches  are  comparatively  inoffensive.  They  are  useful  as 
scavengers,  and  if  they  taste  articles  of  food  they  do  not  foul  them, 
as  the  brown  ants  do.  But  the  brown  ants  go  far  to  make  life  in 
India  unbearable.  They  eat  everything  in  the  house,  they  have  a 
nasty  smell  and  a nasty  taste,  they  are  useless  as  scavengers,  and 
they  are  heavy,  dogged,  impracticable.  The  little  black  ant  is  an 
insect  endowed  with  some  tact ; the  brown  ant  is  not  merely 
vicious,  it  is  stupid.  E.  H.  A.  thinks  that  a great  mistake  is  made 
by  Anglo-Indians  in  not  encouraging  the  feud  that  exists  between 
these  two  classes  of  ants.  So  unobservant  are  people  in  general 
that  they  know  nothing  of  any  difl'erence  between  the  two  sorts, 
and  make  an  indiscriminate  effort  to  free  themselves  from  both. 
But  life  in  India  apart  from  ants  is  an  impossibility,  and  it  would 
be  wise  to  encourage  the  black  at  the  expense  of  the  brown. 
E.  H.  A.  gives  a graphic  account  of  yet  another  species  of  ant 
which  is  as  rare  in  a house  as  it  is  welcome.  This  is  the  hunting 
ant,  which  occasionally  invades  the  house  in  an  army,  and  does  great 
deeds  in  a brief  space  of  time.  The  swarm,  in  a phalanx  of  perfect 
martial  order,  visits  every  nook  and  cranny,  and  executes  each  cock- 
roach and  cricket  that  it  discovers.  When  the  entire  insect  popu- 
lation has  fallen,  the  army  retires  as  it  advanced,  carrying  out  its 
victims  in  a solemn  funeral  procession,  and  for  a little  while  the 
human  inhabitants  of  the  house  rejoice  in  a complete  exemption 
from  the  skulking  cricket  and  the  sidling  cockroach. 

We  do  not  find  the  later  chapters  of  the  book  so  amusing  as  the 
earlier  ones.  The  writer  evidently  poured  out  in  these  the  results 
of  long  observation,  and  perhaps  continued  the  sketches  when  they 
had  ceased  to  interest  him  so  vividly.  In  his  illustrator  he  has 
met  with  a kindred,  or  at  least  a docile,  spirit.  The  designs  are 
signed  by  another  name,  or  else  we  should  certainly  suppose  them 
to  be  by  the  author  himself.  They  do  not  possess  much  artistic 
merit,  but  they  are  in  close  sympathy  with  the  text,  and  especially 
with  what  is  humorous  in  the  text.  Among  the  most  spirited  is 
that  called  “ For  Life,”  the  picture  of  a pallid  and  most  miserable 
frog  which  has  fallen  into  a well,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
for  the  rest  of  its  existence  but  to  float  round  and  round  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  wretched  pendant  thighs.  “ A Detach- 
ment ” shows  a scorpion  which  has  caught  a gecko  by  the  tail, 
and  is  violently  stinging  it  to  death,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
gecko  has  lightly  abandoned  his  useless  member  and  is  marching 
away,  grinning  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  plate  illustrating 
the  story  of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  by  the  chameleon,  which  we 
have  quoted,  is  very  amusing,  and  so  is  “ Arcades  Ambo,”  a blood- 
thirsty butcher-bird,  bending  his  atrocious  brows  over  a smaller 
butcher-bird,  of  a different  species,  while  it  spitefully  rends  out 
the  feathers  of  its  tail.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  hideous 
passions  seem  to  be  encouraged  by  nature  among  the  lower  forms 
of  animal  life.  It  makes  fallen  man  appear  quite  virtuous  by 
contrast. 


TWO  WORKS  ON  EDUCATION.* 

The  cause  of  education  is  beset  by  a new  danger.  After 
suffering  from  public  indifference  it  seems  likely  to  experience 
the  evil  effects  of  too  much  popularity.  Evidence  of  this  is  given 
by  the  present  condition  of  educational  literature.  Some  years 
ago  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  art  of  teaching 
came  by  nature.  There  was  no  current  literature  on  the  subject ; 
the  bearing  of  mental  science  upon  the  aims  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation was  not  recognized ; and  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Locke 
and  Eousseau  were  entirely  neglected  by  teachers.  Now  all  this 
is  changed.  The  University  of  Cambridge  has  established  a 
teachers’  training  syndicate ; head-masters  of  public  schools  have 
aided  in  setting  on  foot  a training  college  for  those  who  intend  to 
become  masters  in  middle  and  higher  schools  ; some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  living  philosophers  have  written  on  the  subject ; and 
there  are  at  least  half  a dozen  educational  journals  in  circulation. 
Of  course  all  this  is  insufficient.  At  the  present  day  no  branch  of 
human  knowledge  is  held  to  be  satisfactorily  represented  in  litera- 
ture unless  it  is  made  the  subject  of  a “ series.”  To  this  dignity 
education  has  now  attained.  It  has  passed  from  the  probationary 
stage,  at  which  books  are  written  because  the  authors  have 
something  to  say,  to  the  period  of  settled  prosperity,  when 
books  are  written  for  the  most  part  because  they  will  sell.  Mr, 
Landon’s  work  on  School  Management  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
previous  volumes  of  the  Education  Library,  such  as  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning’s  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories, 
or  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  Old  Greek  Education.  Mr.  Landon’s  experience 
would  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  Board  Schools  and  others 
which  come  under  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  His  practical 
directions  are  given  solely  with  an  eye  to  such  schools  as  these ; 
and  though  many  of  the  principles  of  education  are  applicable 
to  all  schools  alike,  the  value  of  the  work  is  seriously  diminished 
by  this  narrowness  of  view.  But  if  the  book  is  in  this 
sense  too  narrow,  in  another  it  is  very  much  too  wide.  Mr. 
Landon  reminds  us  of  the  ingenious  counsel  for  the  defence  in 
Eacine’s  Plaideurs  who  begins,  “ Avant  la  naissance  du  monde.” 
He  opens  his  work  with  chapters  on  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
education,  on  sensation  and  perception,  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination,  and  on  other  subjects  whose  names  end  in  “tion”  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Of  course  these  matters  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  sound  systems  of  teaching,  and  must  necessarily  be  dealt  with 
in  an  exhaustive  work  on  education.  In  one  volume  of  a series 
which  professes  to  deal  with  a particular  branch  of  the  subject 
they  are  quite  out  of  place.  The  first  hundred  pages  of  Mr. 
Landon’s  work  consist  merely  of  a rather  superficial  treatcdent  of 
mental  science  as  it  relates  to  education,  and  might  with  great 
advantage  have  been  omitted.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  Part  II., 
on  organization,  that  we  come  to  the  real  subject  of  the  book. 
Here  we  find,  with  much  that  is  true  and  useful,  a great  deal 
of  extraneous  matter  and  needless  diffuseness  of  treatment.  In 
discussing  systems  of  organization  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  give 
biographies  of  reformers.  How  is  the  value  of  Stow’s  system 
affected  by  the  fact  that  its  author  was  born  at  Paisley  ? Why 
should  we  be  told  that  Bell  amassed  1 20,000!.,  and  that  Lancaster 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  debt  ? If  it  were  maintained  that  their 
systems  tended  to  the  accumulation  or  to  the  expenditure  of  money 
the  information  would  be  appropriate;  but  this  is  not  asserted. 
The  various  methods  of  organizing  elementary  schools  are  on  the 
whole  described  well  and  without  partiality,  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  each  are  set  forth,  and  the  reader  is  left  in  a position  to 
judge  for  himself  among  them.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  one  on 
the  school  and  its  appointments,  which  does  not  call  for  much  notice. 
Board  school  architecture  has  really  arrived  at  something  like  per- 
fection, and  perhaps  in  time  the  great  public  schools  may  learn  from 
it  to  pay  some  degree  of  attention  to  obvious  considerations  of 
health  and  convenience.  The  fourth  chapter,  on  the  teacher,  is 
rather  more  interesting,  though  Mr.  Landon  seems  to  have  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  the  utterance  of  commonplaces.  The  teacher 
should  know  the  subjects  which  he  intends  to  teach,  he  should  take 
a high  view  of  his  duty,  he  should  be  full  of  sympathy  for  children, 
he  should  endeavour  not  to  lose  his  temper,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Landon, 
however,  gives  some  useful  pieces  of  kdvice,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  which  is  that  the  lowest  class  in  the  school  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  most  skilful  of  the  assistant  teachers.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized  that  young  children  require  better  teaching  than 
more  advanced  pupils  ; there  is  a general  tendency  to  allow  inex- 
perienced teachers  to  experiment  upon  children  whose  education  is 
just  beginning,  and  to  whom  a really  able  instructor  is  of  greater 
importance  than  to  older  boys,  who  are  better  able  to  help  them- 
selves. The  third  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  discipline  and 
moral  training.  Here  again  we  find  a few  useful  observations 
scattered  through  many  pages  of  commonplace.  Speaking  of  the 
use  of  the  emotions  in  education,  Mr.  Landon  says : — 

Powerful  appeals  to  the  feelings  should  rarely  or  never  be  made.  To 
teach  so  as  to  bring  children  frequently  into  tears  is  not  difficult  to  one 
who  knows  them,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  mischievous. 


* The  Education  Library — School  Management,  including  a General 
View  of  the  Work  of  Education;  with  some  Account  of  the  Intelleetual 
Faeulties  from  the  Teacher's  Point  of  View;  Organization;  Discipline,  and 
Moral  Training.  By  Joseph  Landon,  Lecturer  on  School  Management,  &c. 
in  the  Training  College,  Saltley.  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co. 
1883. 

Stray  Papers^on  Education,  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.  By  B.  H. 
London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 
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He  lias  some  good  remarks  too  on  nervousness ; but  what  does 
this  mean  ? 

Peculiar  emotions  exert  to  some  extent  a selective  aetion  in  the  mode  of 
diffusion  of  the  bodily  stimulus,  giving  rise  to  outward  expression*  whereby 
their  presence  is  recognized,  and  in  some  cases  to  other  physical  effects. 

"When  Mr.  Landon  touches  upon  mental  science  we  almost 
always  find  a want  of  clearness  and  precision  which  suggests  that 
the  writer  has  no  very  firm  grasp  of  the  subject.  lie  is  fond,  too, 
of  stating  simple  obvious  facts  with  great  parade  of  scientific 
language.  Here  is  an  example  from  his  chapter  on  memory  : — 

Th.at  to  which  tlie  attention  is  most  strongly  directed  in  the  process  of 
apprehension  will,  other  things  being  equal,  abide  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  certainty  in  the  mind. 

In  other  words,  we  remember  best  those  things  to  which  we  pay 
most  attention — a truism  which  scarcely  requires  to  be  stated. 
In  the  chapter  on  punishment  there  are  some  sensible  remarks, 
especially  on  corporal  punishment.  After  saying  that  every 
teacher  should  endeavour  to  work  up  to  the  standard  of  no 
corporal  punishment,  Mr.  Landon  adds: — 

When  the  attempt  is  made  to  do  without  the  use  of  the  cane,  its  abandon- 
ment should  never  be  announced  to  the  pupils  ; it  sh  ould  be  there  for 
appeal  if  a case  of  great  seriousness  should  arise.  The  fact  that  it  is  in 
the  background  and  may  be  used  will  often  deter  some  masterful  spirit 
who  would  brave  anything  else  but  a sound  flogging. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  too,  that  “ in  nearly  all  discussions  about 
punishment  we  proceed  far  too  much  on  merely  theoretical 
grounds.”  Mr.  Landon  himself  affords  a striking  instance  of  this 
when  he  objects  to  corporal  punishment  on  the  ground  that  “ pain 
is  non-productive.”  He  goes  on  to  argue  in  somewhat  the  same 
strain  that  “ we  should  regard  a State  needing  corporal  punish- 
ment as  a diseased  one.”  We  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  a school  needing  the  same  remedy  is  a diseased  one. 
If  it  were  worth  while  to  argue  the  point  on  abstract  grounds,  it 
might  be  replied  that  neither  States  nor  schools  need  corporal 
punishment,  but  only  a few  individuals  in  them. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Mr.  Landon’s  book  can  be  of  much 
real  service  to  teachers,  and  it  may  possibly  do  actual  harm  to 
students  in  training  colleges,  if  they  are  led  to  fancy  that  by 
reading  it  or  any  other  work  of  the  same  character  they  are  in- 
creasing their  efficiency  as  teachers.  Such  works  are  in  their 
very  nature  cram-books ; they  may  furnish  candidates  with 
safe  and  commonplace  answers  to  a good  many  questions  which 
may  be  asked  in  a superficial  examination  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education,  but  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  they  can  give  no  real  grasp  of  the  subject.  General  readers 
who  wish  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  elementary  education  will  do  well  to  avoid  Mr.  Landon’s  work. 
To  it  applies  some  part  at  least  of  Mr.  Landon’s  own  verdict  on 
Bell’s  writings : — 

His  works  are  w.anting  in  clearness,  filled  with  wearisome  repetitions, 
and  form  the  very  driest  of  reading. 

We  need  only  add  that  an  educational  writer  should,  of  all  people, 
avoid  such  sentences  as  the  following : — 

A child  too  will  grind  away  at  such  a mass  of  facts  as  the  multiplication 
table,  or  a conjugation,  with  much  less  irksomeness  than  an  adult  who  has 
lost  his  interest  in  mere  exercise,  and  who  naturally  seeks  aids  to  his  work, 
but  which  are  here  difficult  to  find. 

The  second  book  on  our  list  is  of  a widely  different  character. 
We  gather  that  the  writer,  who  has  lately  died,  was  a woman  who 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  young  boys.  The  seven  papers 
which  fill  two-thirds  of  the  little  volume  deal  with  various  pro- 
blems which  present  themselves  in  some  form  or  other  to  all 
teachers.  The  remainder  of  the  book,  which  is  very  much  less 
interesting,  consists  of  attempts  to  describe  episodes  of  boyish  life 
from  the  boys’  point  of  view.  Such  experiments  are  seldom  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  present  instance  the  writer,  though  she  does  in 
some  respects  hit  off  very  fairly  boys’  ways  of  thinking,  has  not 
managed  to  adapt  her  style  to  the  requirements  of  her  task.  The 
earlier  papers  are,  however,  delightful.  “ I cannot,”  says  the 
author,  “ write  an  essay  on  education,  but  if  the  results  of  my 
experience  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I shall  be  most  glad.  I can  only 
dot  down  suggestions  as  they  occur  to  me ; you  will  not  look  for 
a treatise.”  The  results  of  experience  recorded  by  a careful 
observer  in  thorough  sympathy  with  her  work  are  just  the  very 
things  which  are  useful  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  children. 

We  do  not  as  a rule  admire  dames’  schools  for  boys.  Apart 
from  questions  of  teaching,  few  women  know  how  to  manage 
boys.  Moreover,  boys  are  essentially  imitative  animals,  and  we 
have  noticed  that  those  who  come  from  dames’  schools  have,  as  a 
rule,  exceptionally  squeaky  voices  and  run  as  if  their  knees  were 
tied  together.  But  those  boys  must  certainly  have  been  fortunate 
who  began  their  education  under  B.  H.  To  great  love  for  children 
she  adds  unusual  insight  into  childish  character,  and  great  power 
of  hitting  upon  the  best  way  to  deal  with  difficulties.  Those  who 
have  had  most  experience  of,  and  given  most  thought  to,  the 
education  of  young  children  will,  we  think,  be  most  impressed  by 
the  soundness  of  her  judgment  and  the  excellence  of  the  advice 
which  she  gives  to  teachers.  The  first  paper,  on  kindness,  is  full 
of  happy  touches.  Speaking  of  the  teacher’s  temper,  the  writer 
shows  that  a pleasant,  genial  manner,  which  goes  so  far  with 
children,  may  be  cultivated  like  anything  else,  and  adds,  “ Is  not 
‘ depression  ’ sometimes  a polite  expression  for  ill-humour  ? ” The 
fashion  of  encouraging  children  to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  is 
justly  condemned : — 

Some  parents  and  elders  seem  to  find  a something  quite  sacred  in  the 
questions  of  their  children,  and  I have  seen  a whole  dinner-table  kept  wait- 


ing that  a child  might  be  answered.  . . . The  old  saying  that  little  folks 
should  be  “ seen  and  not  heard  ” is  quite  out  of  date  now.  It  had  its  good 
side,  and  perhaps  did  less  harm  than  the  present  fashion  of  giving  great 
prominence  and  notice  to  our  little  folk. 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  condemnation  of  a prevalent  idea  that 
children  should  know  the  reason  why  of  every  order  given  to  them, 
instead  of  being  taught  to  yield  obedience  to  the  will  of  their 
elders,  and  the  writer  exposes  the  absurdity  of  allowing  children 
to  discuss  questions  of  justice,  “ as  if  they  were  capable 
of  forming  a judgment.  . . . They  may  be  taught  to  be 
fair  towards  each  other,  but  not  to  assume  any  "power  of 
judging  what  is  fair.”  Many  grown-up  people  who  are  not  teachers 
will  heai'tily  appreciate  this  : — “ A house  full  of  children,  whose 
natural  sense  of  justice  has  been  cultivated,  is  not  a pleasant  one 
to  live  in.”  On  the  subject  of  truth  there  is  much  that  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  parents.  The  writer  points  out  how 
difficult  it  often  is  for  children  to  tell  the  exact  truth,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  fhey  should  be  helped  in  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  She  is  severe,  but  not  too  severe,  upon  the  conventional 
fictions  to  which  mothers  resort  as  a short  and  easy  method  of 
managing  their  children,  and  upon  the  bad  influence  often  ex- 
ercised on  a child’s  character  by  ignorant  and  injudicious  nurses. 
There  is  sound  sense  too  in  the  chapters  on  punishment  and 
religious  teaching,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  our  high 
opinion  of  the  book  as  a whole.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  read  or 
too  thoughtfully  considered  by  parents  and  others  who,  without 
special  knowledge  or  experience,  are  called  upon  to  train  the 
minds  and  form  the  characters  of  young  children.  The  writer  has 
a pleasant  style  and  a strong  sense  of  humour,  and  the  book  gives 
evidence  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  child- 
nature, 


THE  WATERS  OF  MARAH.* 

Waters  of  Mar  ah  is  a very  briny  book  indeed.  Its 
brininess  is,  perhaps,  of  a somewhat  factitious  kind,  like  that 
of  a bath  prepared  with  the  ingenious  preparations  of  sea-salt  for 
use  in  a metropolitan  bedroom,  which  lacks  the  flavour  and, 
freshness  of  the  genuine  out-of-door  element ; but  we  have  no 
wish  to  quarrel  with  it  on  that  account.  If  we  must  have  brine, 
and  cannot  go  to  Margate  for  it,  we  ought  to  be,  and  are,  grateful 
to  the  makers  of  the  preparations  for  their  praiseworthy  imita- 
tions ; and  in  the  same  way  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  the  author  of  The  Waters  of  Marah  for  what  is 
after  all  a very  pretty  attempt  at  a tragedy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  our  innocent  diversion  to  arrange  the 
novelists  of  the  day  in  order  of  merit,  like  the  candidates  of  a com- 
petitive examination.  The  claims  of  the  individual  competitors 
are  decided  in  the  usual  way  by  the  quality  of  the  work  they  show 
up,  marks  being  given  both  for  the  matter  of  which  they  treat  and 
their  manner  of  treating  it.  The  highest  excellence  of  subject,  com- 
bined with  the  highest  excellence  of  style,  is  a sine  qua  non,  if  the 
author  is  to  attain  to  the  highest  places  on  the  list,  a marked  supe- 
riority- in  the  one  not  being  permitted  to  outweigh  a marked 
inferiority  in  the  other.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  out  the 

scheme  in  all  its  details  ; but  we  may  say  at  once  that  according 

to  it  in  the  third  class,  and  pretty  high  up  in  it  too,  comes  the 
author  of  The  Waters  of  Marah.  We  hope  he  will  not  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  this  verdict ; for  let  us  hasten  to  assure  him  that 
the  position  is  a highly  creditable  one,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  at  least  three  more  divisions  below  the  one  in 
which  we  have  placed  him ; to  say  nothing  of  the  large  body 

of  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  are  “ unworthy 

to  be  classed.”  Nor  is  the  sentence  necessarily  a final  one.  We 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if,  when  he  next  presents  himself 
for  examinatio'n,  he  is  discovered  to  be  ripe  for  promotion  to  the 
second  class.  The  story  is  not  an  original  one,  nor  do  the 
characters  exhibit  any  striking  variation  from  the  ordinary 
well-established  types.  But*we  are  rather  grateful  than  other- 
wise to  Mr.  Hill  for  refraining  from  the  ambitious  attempt  ta 
produce  novelties  in  the  way  of  heroes  and  heroines,  which  so 
often  results  in  the  creation  of  amorphous  monstrosities,  whose 
only  possible  sphere  of  usefulness  is  the  travelling  caravan.  To 
imitate  your  superiors  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  if  you  feel 
yourself  at  once  lacking  in  inventive  power  and  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  write  romances.  Their  ideas,  however  inadequately  re- 
produced, are  probably  better  than  your  unaided  efforts  could 
supply  ; and  the  reader  will  have  a comfortable  feeling  of  acquaint- 
ance with  your  men  and  women  which  will  go  far  to  reconcile 
him  to  their  deficiencies. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Hill’s  hero,  for  example,  whom  he  calls  Caspar 
Rosenfeld,  the  leading  spirit  of  a jovial  brotherhood  of  authors, 
actors,  and  newspaper  correspondents,  who  imbibe  whisky  and 
. utter  epigrams  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  “ Spotted  Dog.”  We  are 
quite  at  home  with  him  from  the  moment  when  he  makes  his  ap^ 
pearance.  “ With  him,”  we  said,  but  “with  them  ” would  be  the 
more  correct  expression,  for  he  is  a skilful  cross  between  George 
Warrington  and  Daniel  Deronda.  His  cynical  dogmatism  and 
literary  unconventionality  remind  us  of  the  one,  his  Jewish  origin 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  susceptibilities  recall  the  other ; while  his 
crisp  dark  hair,  fine  eyes,  pale  complexion,  and  “thin  lips  that 
smiled  as  those  of  a young  faun,”  would  do  equally  well  for  both. 

* The  Waters  of  Marah.  By  John  Hill.  London  : Tinsley  Brothers. 
1883. 
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It  is  very  much  the  same  with  Charlie  Deane,  “the  good- 
tempered,  brown-looking  little  man,”  between  whom  and  the 
rather  overbearing  person  just  mentioned  there  springs  up  an 
alliance  founded  on  the  dissimilarity  of  their  natures,  which  leads 
to  the  joint  occupation  of  a set  of  chambers  in  Barnard’s  Inn. 
The  partnership  of  Pendennis  and  Warrington  is  immediately 
suggested,  with  its  cosy  squalor  and  its  asphyxiating  atmosphere ; 
but  the  younger  of  the  two  friends,  while  his  well-trimmed  locks 
and  unexceptionable  costume  are  those  of  the  exquisite  Arthur, 
contrives  to  be  impregnated  at  the  same  time  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

In  the  case  of  his  heroine,  however,  our  author  has  hit  upon 
something  less  familiar,  and  we  admit  our  inability  to  discover  the 
prototype  of  “Dick”  Menteith.  She  is  a very  charming  little 
person,  with  her  “ plaintive  Scotch  accent  ” and  her  devotion  to 
Caledonian  legends.  We  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  even  one 
so  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  could  have  ever  succeeded  in 
throwing  a halo  of  romance  round  the  commonplace  selfishness 
and  ignorant  vulgarity  of  her  Jiance,  George  Farringdon ; but 
such  is  the  case,  and  she  has  to  take  the  consequences  of  the 
delusion.  Of  course  Caspar  meets  her,  and  of  course  they  faU  in 
love  with  each  other ; but,  being  both  “ slaves  to  duty,”  the  one 
passively  resigns  herself  to  the  miseries  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage,  and  the  other,  after  a mental  analysis  of  several  pages, 
determines  to  adopt  the  equally  disinterested  course  of  making 
himself  scarce.  The  scene  of  these  heart-searchings  is  laid  at 
Schlangenberg  (alias  Heidelberg),  whither  “Dick,”  with  her 
father,  familiarly  called  Kimburls,  “with  as  many  »’’s  as  pos- 
sible,” an  antique  aunt,  and  the  undesirable  George,  have 
come  during  a summer’s  outing  from  the  dull  Glasgow  home. 
Her  feelings  after  the  departure  of  Caspar  are  described  in  a 
passage  which  we  may  quote  as  a specimen  of  Mr.  Hill  at  his 
best : — 


She  dreamed  awake  ....  of  ballads  heard  on  the  nurse’s  knees  by  the 
firelight,  which  wakened  her  first  interest  in  those  strange  passionate 
tragedies  which  illustrate  the  lurid  book  of  Scotch  history  ; of  sesqui- 
pedal  soporific  sermons  from  Mr.  Toumharns,  the  Free  and  far  from 

sticldt  ” minister.  Which  she,  a weary  little  person  in  a short  frock,  had 
been  constrained  to  “ sit  under  ” ; of  paddling  in  streams  with  cut  feet ; of 
personated  scenes  from  the  mystic  and  magical  panorama  displayed 
by  the  author  of  Waverley;  of  red-gowned  students  hurrying  through 
dark,  foggy  streets  ; of  fiery  song-tunes,  provoked  in  the  autumn  gloaming 
from  the  old  piano,  about  the  young  Chevalier,  General  Sir  John  Cope,  or 
the  man  for  whose  sake  the  bells  rang  backwards  and  the  drums  beat  as 
he  rode  to  the  West  Port ; of  a comely  young  Englishman,  whose  presence 
made  a refreshing  variation  in  the  circle  of  legal  toddy-consumers  and  dry 
anecdote-retailers  whom  Kimburls  delighted  to  honour  and  was  wont  to 
entertain ; of  New  Year  nights  spent  merrily,  when  the  laird  forgot  his  dig- 
nity in  the  unbridled  and  athletic  license  of”  the  Houlachan ; and,  lastly,  of 
clear  summer  evenings  of  a new  and  unsurpassed  beauty,  in  which  she  had 
talked  a few  short  sentences  with  the  strange  pale  man  with  the  pleasant 
voice,  whom  she  never,  in  all  probability,  would  see  again.  . . . Such  re- 
trospective visions,  they  say,  come  to  drowning  men. 

There  are  some  gratuitously  unpleasant  incidents  in  the  narra- 
tive, chiefly  connected  with  the  elegant  old  reprobate  of  Soke- 
bridge  Manor,  George  Farringdon’s  father,  and  the  Abishag  of  his 
declining  years,  a lady  with  a “feline”  expression  and  moye  than 
dubious  antecedents.  The  blandishments  of  this  unpleasant  pair, 
as  they  sit  together  in  a sanctum  redolent  of  culture  and  ciga- 
Tettes,  and  solace  themselves  with  La  Curee  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin,  are  provocative  of  nothing  but  disgust ; and  when  the 
handsome  Jewess  (who  is,  by  the  way,  Caspar  Eosenfeld’s  long- 
lost  sister)  leaves  her  protector,  in  a fit  of  exasperation,  and  goes 
away  to  plot  the  destruction  of  his  family  among  her  unsavoury 
relatives,  we  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  think  we  had  seen 
the  last  of  her.  However,  she  turns  up  again  and  again,  even 
after  the  aged  Sybarite’s  decease ; and  we  are  treated  in  the  last 
volume  to  a very  disagreeable  interview  between  her  and  George. 

The  best  (and  briniest)  scene  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  the 
poor  child,  in  the  last  stages  of  a more  than  usually  expeditious 
consumption,  informs  Caspar,  who  has  been  summoned  to  her 
bedside  by  telegram,  that  she  has  -always  loved  him  since  the 
days  on  the  terrace  at  Schlangenberg.  That  nothing  is  heard 
of  her  father  and  aunt,  who  vanished  with  great  abruptness  after 
the  wedding  was  over  and  have  since  then  apparently  ignored 
her  existence,  and  that  George  (who  was  originally  represented  as 
nothing  worse  than  an  “ everyday  young  man  ”)  should  have  so 
rapidly  developed  into  a monster  of  ingratitude  and  indifference, 
may  cause  us  some  astonishment.  But  the  climax,  however 
clumsily  contrived,  is  striking,  and  Dick’s  death  to  slow  music 
and  a red  sunset  in  the  arms  of  her  lover  is  touchingly  depicted : — 


He  went  to  her  side,  and  knelt  there,  and  taking  both  her  wan  little 
blue-veined  hands  in  his,  and  looking  up  in  her  face,  said — for  a long  time, 
it  seemed — nothing.  Then  she  smiled  a faint,  glad  smile,  because  she  saw 
him  there,  and  said 

“ I suppose  this  is  very  wrong,  isn’t  it  ? ” with  a kind  of  attempt  to 
take  her  hands  away. 

“ What  do  I care  now  ? I have  loved  you  ever  since  I saw  you,  and 
you  have  begun  to  love  me,  haven’t  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  gently,  “I  love  you,  Caspar.  It  was  stupid  of  me  not 
to  find  it  out  sooner,  wasn’t  it  ? ” 

“ But  now  I know  it,  and  you  know  it,  and,  well  or  ill,  it  shall  be  known 
to  both  of  us  for  ever,  if  there  is  any  for  ever.  You  will  try  and  get 
well  ? ” 

“ I am  getting  better.  I feel  better  now  than  I have  for  some  time 
before.  I think  it  is  because  you  are  here.”  . . . 

Then  Dick  lay  still  watching  the  sky,  and  they  were  both  silent.  She 
shivered  a little,  and  the  roseate  clouds  had  time  to  wane  and  grow  first 
proiTO  and  then  purple,  while  one  or  two  tiny  stars  grew  out  of  the  deepen- 
ing  blue  before  they  spoke  again.  Dick  pointed  them  out. 


“ I wonder  if  people  live  in  them — ^whether  I am  going  to  one,  and 
whether  they  will  let  you  come,  too  ? ” 

“ Where  we  could  have  a home  of  our  own,  managed  our  own  way,  on  the 
strictly  exclusive  system,  with  plenty  of  hooks  and  flowers,  and  trespassers 
always  prosecuted  ? ” 

“ I think  we  would  have  a castle  to  live  in, one  that  looked  red  in  the  evening 
and  morning  with  the  sunlight,  where  we  would  stand  on  the  balconies,  and 
look  far  away  down  the  river-valley  and  over  the  plain,  and  see  the  villages 
begin  to  light  their  lamps  in  the  evening,  when  the  bats  come  out, 
and  the  fireflies  among  the  ivy-leaves  and  in  the  woods  below,  and 
the  mists  would  come,  and  one  would  hear  a long  way  off  beneath — all  the 
way  from  the  earth  to  our  star— some  music  and  singing.  They  would  sing — 
I don’t  know — I think  they  are  doing  it  now,  only  the  songs  seem  mixed  to- 
gether, and  yet  they  are  not  out  of  tune  : some  are  the  old  Scotch  songs, 
and  then  there  are  those  they  sang  when  the  students  came  floating  down 
the  river  at  Schlangenberg  with  their  coloured  lanterns.  I can  almost  hear 
the  words.  Oh ! what  nonsense  I’m  talking ! I believe  I was  getting 
sleepy.  . . You — had  better — kiss  me — once.  For  good-bye,  you  know.” 

Caspar  took  her  in  his  arms  and  gently  put  her  hands  round  his  neck, 
where  they  clung : and  the  whole  room  swam  round  with  him,  and  the 
tears  blinded  his  eyes  as  he  kissed  Dick  on  the  mouth  for  the  first  time.  . . . 
She  had  been  dead  some  seconds  when  he  gently  released  her  and  laid  her 
back  on  the  couch. 

The  writing  of  the  book,  on  the  whole,  seldom  degenerates  into  the 
slip-shod  slovenliness  which  is  the  bane,  of  most  modem  novels. 
The  Bohemian  scenes  are  brightly  drawn,  with  occasional  flashes  of 
real  humour,  and  the  little  touches  of  German  student-life  are 
true  and  felicitous.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Hill  that  “ it’s 
enough  to  make  the  girl  take  a distrust — a disgust  almost — at 
you  ” is  not  quite  all  that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  expression ; 
and  we  must  confess  to  a lurking  suspicion  that  our  author  is  not 
acquainted  with,  or  has  forgotten,  the  exact  duration  of  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  a “ lustre.”  But  such  slips  as  these  are  fortu- 
nately rare;  and  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the  application  of  a gentle 
stimulus  to  their  emotions,  who  do  not  want  to  laugh  consumedly 
or  to  be  dissolved  in  passionate  tears,  might  certainly  do  worse 
than  sufiFer  a brief  and  unheroic  immersion  in  The  Waters  of 
Marah. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

III. — PICTURES  AND  PICTURE-BOOKS. 

SO.  much  money  and  trouble  are  spent  annually  on  Cards  of 
Courtesy  that  we  are  forced,  trivial  as  they  may  seem,  to 
notice  them  seriously.  Mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  combined 
with  artistic  power  and.  mechanical  power  with  artistic  ingenuity 
to  make  them  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap.  The  whole 
art  of  chromolithography  has  been  revolutionized  by  them,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  become  a new  and  distinct 
branch  of  art  in  themselves.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  chromolithographs,  as  illuminations,  as  engravings,  as  pictures, 
but  as,  what  they  are — however  different  among  themselves — 
Christmas  Cards.  Many  people  earn  a livelihood  by  making  them. 
Exhibitions  are  devoted  to  them.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  given 
as  prizes  for  them ; and  as  the  number  of  producers  increases 
every  year,  we  must  hope  that  this  new  form  of  industrial  art 
proves  remunerative  to  the  firms  who  have  engaged  in  it.  If  we 
applied  the  ordinary  critical  standards  to  them,  few  would  be  con- 
sidered quite  satisfactory ; but  regarded  merely  as  Christmas  Cards, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  way  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
colour-printing  have  been  overcome  and  thousands  of  examples  pro- 
duced which,  if  we  do  not  expect  too  much,  may  at  a very  reason- 
able cost  give  pleasure  to  the  eyes.  There  are  many  of  which 
this  may  be  said,  and  there  are  many  which  seem  to  fail  for  want 
of  a little  more  care  or  one  more  printing,  or  some  such  piece 
of  economy  or  neglect.  The  greatest  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
to  combine  delicate  shading  and  brilliant  colouring,  and  it  is 
strange  to  observe  that  a very  small  number  make  any  attempt  to 
obtain  good  effect  by  the  imitation  of  illuminated  manuscripts. 
Among  Messi-s.  Marcus  Ward  & Co.’s  cards  we  And  a note- 
worthy exception.  It  is  a double-page  picture  representing  two 
angels,  designed  in  a very  good  imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  and  very  delicately,  harmoniously,  and  gorgeously 
coloured.  For  the  rest,  if  we  have  received  the  best  samples,  we 
cannot  say  so  much.  This  firm  perhaps  is  too  ambitious,  and  its 
cards  for  the  most  part  show  rather  deterioration  than  improvement 
as  compared  with  those  of  former  years.  The  larger  cards  of  red 
and  pink  roses  and  an  evening  primrose  might  have  been  made  much 
more  beautiful  if  there  had  been  greater  care  in  toning.  Two  smaller 
ones  with  single  roses  are  entirely  spoilt  by  a white  v.tdgar-looking 
scroll  across  the  stalks.  “ An  Academic  Idyll  ” is  a pretty  conceit, 
but  the  figures  are  very  stiff,  if  not  incorrectly  drawn,  and  the 
colour  is  staring  and  crude.  The  verses  are  clever,  being  a parody 
of  an  old  rhyme  adapted  to  suit  Newnham  or  Girton.  We  notice 
two  or  three  pretty  designs  by  the  “ head  of  the  profession,”  so  to 
speak — Miss  Kate  Greenaway. 

The  cards  by  Messrs.  L.  Prang  & Co.  come  all  the  way  from 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  show  more  dainty  fancy  in  the  reverse 
than  the  obverse,  as  the  tinting  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  colour- 
printing. The  general  “get  up”  is  very  successful,  and  we  must 
specially  commend  one  pair  of  cards.  It  shows  a swallow-tailed 
butterfly  competing  with  a couple  of  ruby-throated  humming- 
birds for  the  honey  of  a delicately-coloured  flower.  The  throat 
feathers  and  the  lifelike  spirit  of  the  drawing  of  the  tiny  birds  are 
admirable ; but  many  of  the  cards  sent  by  this  firm  are  spoilt  hy 
the  fiowers  being  treated  neither  conventionally,  pictorially,  nor 
botanically,  but  in  a style  which  may  for  want  of  a better  adverb 
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be  described  as  Cbristraas  Cardy.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
imposing  and  beautifully  got-up  pictures  on  satin  sent  by  Messrs. 
Schipper,  of  which  we  have  received  a large  assortment.  Amongst 
them,  however,  are  two  which  may  be  classed  with  the  best  of 
the  season.  They  are  unpretentious,  being  simply  printed  in  shades 
of  green  on  a white  satin  ground,  but  the  green  is  suiliciently 
toned  to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the  verses,  being  printed  in 
the  same  colour,  and  kept  in  their  proper  pdace  on  the  page,  do 
not  disturb  the  harmony,  as  in  almost  all  other  cases.  The  Edel- 
weiss (No.  795)  is  very  successfully  portrayed.  The  most' fastidious 
decrier  of  Christmas  Cards  could  scarcely  be  offended  by  receiving 
these  or  the  honeysuckle  numbered  840,  but  we  cannot  praise  two 
pairs  of  heads  (Nos.  834  and  835)  which  are  by  way  of  repre- 
senting pretty  girls  and  do  not. 

As  the  produttions  of  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Raphael  Tuck  is 
the  chief  representative  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive  to  the 
general  public  of  all  we  have  received,  we  have  the  less  hesitation 
in  criticizing  them  somewhat  severely.  As  too  often  in  chromo- 
lithography, flat  and  unshaded  designs  come  out  the  best,  such  as 
a country  scene  with  geese  and  a little  Italian  boy  (No.  88 1),  and 
some  Chinese  primroses  (No.  1126).  But  the  four  designs  (No.  1004) 
look  e.vactly  like  coloured  photographs.  The  pansies  (No.  755) 
are  good,  and  so  are  the  gardenias  (No.  816),  as  they  are  remark- 
ably well  drawn.  It  is  a pity  the  ground  on  which  these  last  are 
printed  is  so  dark  as  to  make  them  appear  hard  and  rather  staring. 
A set  of  flowers  (No.  873)  is  charmingly  drawn,  but  the  ugly 
letters  scrawled  all  over  the  background  greatly  injure  the  general 
efi'ect.  The  best  card  by  far  in  a large  and  handsome  volume  of 
specimens  sent  for  our  inspection  by  Messrs.  Tuck  is  a representa- 
tion of  a fox-terrier  (No.  913).  The  drawing,  Composition,  and 
colour,  and  the  life-like  expression  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  are  beyond 
praise.  A companion  picture  represents  a white  poodle  with  a stick 
in  his  mouth,  and  has  caught  the  performing  expression  sometimes 
assumed  by  that  wisest  and  cleverest  of  dogs.  A set  of  elephants 
(No.  867)  and  one  of  adjutant  storks  (No.  958)  are  nearly  as  good  as 
the  dogs.  Here,  too,  the  lettering  rather  detracts  from  the  efl'ect. 
Of  the  cards  received  from  Messrs.  Eyre  & Spottiswoode  we  can 
commend  two  which  are  beautifully  drawn  and  printed.  They 
represent  orchids  (No.  667)  on  a dark  purple  ground.  Of  a 
number  with  verses  signed  “ Lewis  Novra  ” some  aje  particularly 
garish  and  unpleasant  in  colour  ; but  we  may  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  two  little  views  with  borders  of  violets  and  white 
phlox 

It  is  a curious  comment  on  the  present  state  of  art  that  among 
the  many  picture-books  which  have  come  to  hand  so  far  this  year 
the  three  we  should  choose  for  our  own  bookcases  are  a reprint  of 
a set  of  portraits,  nearly  a hundred  years  old,  the  French  volume 
on  the  Fan  we  noticed  a fortnight  ago,  and  an  American  edition 
of  Gray's  Elegy.  If  the  boasted  cultivation  which  has  come  to  us 
with  South  Kensington,  if  modern  London  may  be  described  as 
“ the  city  of  the  hundred  picture  galleries,”  if  higher  sums  are 
paid  for  paintings  and  fine  furniture  than  the  world  ever  heard  of 
before,  and  we  have  to  go  to  France  or  the  United  States,  or 
back  to  the  days  of  Hoppner  and  Wilkins  for  types  of  “ bygone 
beauty,”  it  cannot  be  said  that  English  art  is  very  flourishing. 
These  are  desponding  views  to  put  forward,  and  relate  only  to 
book  illustration,  which,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, is  either  at  present  at  a very  low  ebb  indeed  among  us,  or 
we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the  best  published 
works  of  the  year.  Bygone  Beauties  (Field  & Tuer)  is  a drawing- 
room table-book  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  very  tastefully  bound 
in  grey.  It  is  literally  a reproduction  of  a series  of  “ portraits  of 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,”  engraved  by  Wilkins  from  the 
pictures  by  Hoppner,  and  now  issued  with  annotations  by  Mr. 
Andrew  W.  Tuer.  Some  of  the  faces  represented  are  of  the 
highest  possible  loveliness ; but  they  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
feature,  and  represent  wholly  different  types,  Hoppner’s  mannerism 
being  shown  in  the  dresses  rather  than  in  the  faces.  The  first 
print,  which  represents  Lady  Faversham,  is  one  of  the  best ; but  no 
two  people  will  probably  be  able  to  agree  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ten  ladies.  The  Artist's  Edition  of  Gray's  Elegy 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  sold 
here  by  Mr.  Slark.  It  contains  a number  of  exquisite  cuts  of  the 
kind  so  well  known  as  “ American  ” among  our  magazine  readers. 
They  are  nearly  all  drawn  by  different  artists  and  cut  by  different 
engravers.  Familiar  Garden  Flowers  (Cassell)  is  in  its  third 
series,  and  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  offer  any  critical  remarks 
on  a work  so  evidently  favoured  by  the  public.  In  a work  of 
this  kind,  which  can  only  be  intended  for  instruction,  it  is  a 
pity  that  no  regard  for  fidelity  has  been  observed  in  the  colouring 
of  the  foliage,  nor  yet  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
plants.  A series  of  freehand  flower-drawings  in  outline  have 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Blaekie  for*  the  National  Art 
Training  School  at  South  Kensington,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Poynter,  the  late  director.  The  artists  employed 
have  contrived  with  mere  outlines  and  no  colour  to  give  a real 
idea  of  the  growth  and  habits  of  a plant,  by  which  any  child  with 
an  eye  to  form  could  recognize  a flower  it  had  once  picked.  Why 
does'  not  some  enterprising  firm  publish  in  this  style  a book  of  such 
flowers,  wild  or  tame,  as  children  are  likely  to  meet  with  ? The 
average  size  might  be  added,  as  in  the  works  published  by 
Withering,  a few  simple  particulars  given,  and  a list  of  the  colours 
in  which  each  is  usually  found,  both  of  flower  and  foliage. 
Mothers  and  governesses  are  always  seeking,  but  never  finding, 
such  a book  at  a reasonable  price.  We  have  only  to  point  our 
readers  to  the  peapod  represented  in  Book  HI,,  the  poppies  in 


Book  II.,  and  the  snowdrops  in  Book  IV.  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  series 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  have  ventured  to  say  on  this  subject. 
While  noticing  flower-books,  we  may  pause  to  inquire  how  liirth- 
day  FUnocrs  (Cliattoj  can  possibly  have  come  into  existence. 
Had  the  plants  represented  iu  these  garish  borders  been  re- 
cognizable, this  might  have  formed  a suitable  present  for  a child  5 
but  as  neither  colour,  form,  nor  proportion  has  bee’n  preserved,  it 
is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  is  ugly,  though  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  flowers  are  supposed  to  be  portrayed. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  children’s  picture-books.  A modest  and 
unpretending  little  volume,  a reprint  of  the  Baby's  D6hut  from 
the  B,ejected  Addresses  (Ue  la  Rue),  with  illustrations  by  G.  A. 
Konstam  and  E.  and  N.  Casella,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first  as 
one  of  the  mo.st  original  and  ■ thoroughly  spirited  of  the  season. 
The  picture  on  p.  1 1 where 

Papa  said  “ Pooh,  she  may ! ” 

Mamma  said  “ No,  she  shan’t ! ” 

is  slight  but  admirable  in  drawing  and  expression.  With  this 
charming  little  book,  though  quite  in  a diti'erent  style,  we  may 
almost  bracket  Robin!  Robin!  (Waterson,  Edinburgh).  The 
music  and  words,  by  Mr.  Scott  Gatty,  are  already  favourably 
known.  The  anonymous  artist  has  the  power  of  moving  real 
laughter  and  “ Robin ! Robin  ! sneeze,  if  you  please  ! " is  irresisti- 
bly funny.  In  fact,  the  borders  and  tail-pieces  show  a power 
both  of  drawing  and  imagination  exceeding  rare,  and  almost  absent 
this  year.  Fofir  little  pictures  representing  the  phases  of  Robin’s 
cold  in  his  head  are  perfectly  seasonable.  The  Fairies,  written 
by  William  Allingham,  and  illustrated  by  E.  Gertrude  Thomson 
(same  publishers),  is  a graceful  and  original  piece  of  work. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  nursery-books  of  the  same 
character  also  issued  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  but  they  do  not  call 
for  detailed  notice.  The  Nodding  Mandarin,  a tragedy  in  China, 
by  Lewis  Forman  Day  (Simpkins),  is  a fine  piece  of  harmonious 
and  gay  colouring,  with  some  pretty  suggestions  in  decoration. 
The  chromo-lithography  is  very  creditable.  Afternoon  Tea  Paint- 
ing Book,  by  J.  G.  Sowerby  and  H.  H.  Emmerson  (Warne),  is  the 
embodiment  of  a capital  idea  for  children,  and  one  with  which 
they  are  sure  to  be  pleased.  There  is  nothing  an  intelligent 
nursery  enjoys  more  than  playing  with  the  paint-box,  and  this 
little  book  will  afford  it  ample  employment  of  a not  wholly  use- 
less kind.  Outline  Pictures  (Wells  Gardner)  are  arranged  on  the 
same  principle,  but  printed  on  pale  green  paper,  and  with  real  instead, 
of  fancy  subjects,  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles.  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  & Co. 
issue  another  of  the  series  of  travels  which  we  noticed  last 
year,  but  London  Town  is  not  equal  to  the  Continental  books. 
In  the  “Inner  Cloisters”  of  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a very 
pretty  view,  but  some  of  the  pictures  are  rather  hard  and  staring. 
“Aunt  Louisa”  has  been  for  so  many  years  a favourite  in  the 
nursery  that  her  Ships,  Birds,  and  W onder  Tales  ( W arne)  wUl 
no  doubt  find  a place  beside  its  predecessors,  and  be  thumbed 
more  than  many  picture-books  of  higher  artistic  merit.  But  even 
“ Aunt  Louisa”  has  been  obliged  to  followed  the  lead,  and  intro- 
duce what  are  meant  for  Gothic  backgrounds.  Perseus,  the 
Gorgon  Slayer  (Sampson  Low),  is  illustrated  by  T.  R.  Spence 
and,  did  we  judge  alone  by  the  frontispiece,  is  a very  pretty  book. 
Unfortunately,  the  promise  of  the  first  page  is  not  fulfilled.  No 
pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  dresses  or  the  ornaments 
correct  according  to  the  very  strict  ideas  on  such  matters  now 
prevalent,  and  the  letterpress  is  in  the  poetical  style  familiarly 
known  as  doggrel.  “ Feebly  pretty  ” exactly  describes  the 
drawing,  colouring,  and  versification  of  Told  in  the  Twilight 
(Hildesheimer  & Falkner).  The  pictures  are  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards  and  J.  C.  Staples.  In  Up  Stream,  by  R.  Andrd 
(Sampson  Low),  an  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  teach  history 
backwards;  but  the  boy  who  is  supposed  to  have  had  this 
historical  nightmare  must  have  been  cramming  in  several  senses 
of  the  word.  The  pictures  have  no  artistic  merit.  The  amusing 
pictures  of  The  March  Mares  and  their  Friends,  by  Arthur  S. 
Gibson  (Griffith  & Farran),  only  show  how  much  better  the  artist 
might  have  been  employed.  They  do  not  in  any  way  come 
into  the  same  class  as  the  drawings  of  Robin!  B.obin!  which 
we  mentioned  with  approval  above.  Play  Time:  Sayings  and 
Doings  of  Babyland,  by  Edward  Stanford  (Ohatto  & Windus), 
contains  some  very  pretty  figures,  and  a number  of  flower  sub- 
jects, which  show  knowledge  and  delicacy  of  hand ; but  some  of 
the  figure  subjects  are  not  up  to  the  mark ; and  the  verses  are 
wonderfully  inconsequent,  even  for  baby  literature.  They  look  as 
if  so  many  lines  had  been  put  into  a hat  and  pulled  out  at  random 
to  be  pieced  together  in  lengths.  From  Donothing  Mall  to  Mappy- 
day  Mouse  (Wells  Gardner)  is  illustrated  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles,  and 
is  an  attractive  little  book,  with  prettily-drawn  and  delicately- 
coloured  pictures ; but  it  is  rather  puzzling,  for  the  children  who 
do  nothing  look  quite  as  nice  and  as  happy  as  the  good  children 
who  turn  aU  their  time  to  advantage,  improving  their  minds  and 
learning  their  lessons.  The  letterpress,  however,  fully  corrects  this  mis- 
taken view.  Molly  Re/rees' (Griffith  & Farran)  set  one’steeth  on  edge 
with  coarse  and  glaring  colours.  The  verses,  with  a little  more 
trouble,  might  have  been  made  what  children  like ; but  they  are 
nearly  all  spoilt  by  false  rhymes  or  by  a piece  of  weak  nonsense  in- 
serted in  order  to  get  a rhyme.  The  same  criticism  will  apply  to 
a number  of  books  in  the  “ Forget-me-not  ” Series  and  the 
“ Queen’s  Gift  " Series  (Warne),  except  that  the  verses  are  much 
better.  In  At  the  Mother's  Knee  and  So  Mappy  (Deane)  the 
pictures  are  quite  as  bad,  though  not  so  glaring.  We  have  been 
forced  to  notice  so  many  books  in  a disparaging  tone  that,  merely 
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to  relieve  our  feelings,  we  are  tempted  to  take  St.  Nicholas  (Warne) 
out  of  the  heap  of  serials  to  be  reviewed  another  week,  as  the 
abundance  of  good  pictures  entitles  it  to  come  under  the  present 
heading.  The  chromo-lithograph  of  “ Christmas  Day  in  the 
Morning,”  where  even  the  lettering  of  the  title  is  done  by  an 
artist’s  hand,  having  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  the 
spirited  drawin'g  of  a boat  in  a sc^uall,  the  smooth  and  totally 
different  style  of  work  in  “Summer  must  go,”  the  brilliantly  comic 
illustrations  to  “Fairy  Wishes,”  all  show  a true  artistic  sense  per- 
vading every  page  and  animating  even  the  letters  interspersed 
amongst  some  of  the  quaint  conceits.  Illustrators  of  Christmas 
Cards  and  Christmas  Books  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  do 
well  to  study  this  mag-azine  with  attention,  and  find  out  the  secret 
of  arranging  even  the  plainest  Roman  letters,  or  a mere  cursive 
hand,  with  a due  attention  to  decorative  eflect. 


FEENCH  LITERATURE. 

ryiHE  third  volume  (i)  of  the  late  M.  de  Saint-Victor’s  review 
J-  of  dramatic  history  is,  like  its  forerunners,  a book  not  to  be 
finally  despatched  in  a brief  notice,  an  d we  shall  return  to  it.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed  here  that  there  is  a remarkable  and 
not  uninteresting  difference  between  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  this  volume  and  of  the  two  former.  The  first  volume  had  in 
every  respect  the  usual  attention  of  an  author  ; and  the  second,  if 
not  finally  revised,  was  at  any  rate  at  press  at  the  time  of  the 
author’s  death.  This  third  volume,  dealing  with  the  modern 
theatre,  was  left  very  much  as  David  left  the  Temple  which  he 
could  not  build — some  of  the  materials  were  ready,  and  that  was 
all.  M.  de  Saint-Victor  had,  like  other  workers  for  the  periodical 
press,  dealt  with  the  separate  parts  of  his  subject  in  a very  large 
number  of  articles,  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  remodel,  develop, 
supplement,  and  harmonize.  He  died  before  he  could  do  this ; 
but  the  articles  themselves  appear  divested  of  their  merely 
ephemeral  character  by  the  pious  care  of  no  less  a person  than 
M.  Renan  and  of  the  Bibliophile  Jacob,  whose  kindness  is  never 
wanting  to  the  literary  dead,  whether  they  be  of  yesterday  or  of 
centuries  back.  The  result  is,  of  course,  not  a harmonious  whole; 
the  proportions  of  the  several  parts  are  necessarily  unadjusted,  and 
many  gaps  remain  to  be  filled  up  ; but  the  volume  is  nevertheless 
of  great  interest — of  not  the  less  interest  to  Englishmen  in  that 
Shakspeare  has  a full  quarter  of  it  to  himself.  The  rest  is  devoted 
to  the  French  theatre  in  its  most  remarkable  phases,  from  the 
Renaissance  (and  even  a little  earlier)  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Although  part,  no  doubt,  of  these  studies  would  have 
been  developed  had  the  author  lived  to  complete  his  plan,  the 
selection  of  their  subjects  is  almost  fully  representative  as  it  is. 

Like  Les  deux  masques,  the  volumes  (2)  in  which  M.  Paul  de 
Remusat  has  followed  up  his  pious  task  of  building  a biographical 
monument  to  his  father  and  grandparents  deserve  full  and  minute 
comment.  The  editor  frankly  warns  his  readers  that  they  are 
not  to  expect  revelations  of  the  historical  and  personal  interest 
which  distinguished  the  memoirs  and  the  earlier  letters  of  Mme.  de 
Remusat.  But  he  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  nothing  from  Claire 
de  Remusat’s  pen  can  be  uninteresting,  especially  when  her  most 
frequent  correspondent  is  her  son.  He  is  also  right  in  saying  that 
the  period  of  these  letters,  the  Restoration,  is  among  the  least 
illumined  by  trustworthy  private  memoirs  and  correspondence  of 
any  in  French  history.  Whether  it  is  that  Frenchmen  then  and 
since  have  regarded  the  time  as  one  of  humiliation  for  France  in 
her  international  relations,  and  of  ill-managed  political  experiment 
in  her  home  policy,  or  whether  the  obvious  transition  character  of 
the  period  impressed  contemporaries  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  do  anything  except  wait  to  see  what 
would  turn  up,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  the  fact  to  which 
M,  de  Rdmusat  refers  is  undoubted.  These  letters  between  Mme. 
de  Remusat,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  cover  only  three  years,  the 
three  years  from  1814  to  1817,  and  as  they  fill  something  like 
eight  hundred  pages,  the  reader  cannot  complain  of  want  of  fulness. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  writers  was  a person  likely  to 
write  what  was  unimportant. 

Count  Goblet  d’Alviella,  who  is  known  as  one  of  that  moderate 
Liberal  party  the  representatives  of  which  are  perhaps  more 
numerous  in  Belgium  than  in  any  other  Continental  country,  has 
compiled  a careful  and  interesting  book  (3)  on  recent  religious 
developments  in  England,  America,  and  Hindostan.  The  con- 
junction of  the  third  with  the  first  and  second  is  of  course  due  to 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  and  its  offshoots.  This  latter  section — which 
is  full,  and,  despite  the  abundance  of  previous  writing  on  the 
subject,  not  uninstructive — leads  M.  Goblet  d’Alviella,  if  not  to 
the  full  adoption  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  a 
reasoned  Theism,  not  altogether  free  from  mysticism,  is  to  become 
the  religion  of  the  world,  at  any  rate  near  to  that  adoption.  This 
conclusion  will  indicate  his  own  theological  standpoint  pretty 
clearly.  At  the  same  time  he  writes  in  a spirit  distinctly  favour- 
able to  religion  as  such,  though  as  a critic  and  not  as  a believer.  In 
his  account  of  American  developments  there  is  a somewhat  unac- 


(1) Les  deux  masques.  Par  Paul  de  Saint- Victor.  Tome  in.  Paris: 
Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  Correspondance  de  31.  de  R£musat.  Publide  par  son  fils.  Paris : 
Calmann-Ldvy. 

(3)  Lyvolution  religieuse  cantemporaine  chez  les  Anglais,  les  Americains, 
et  les  Hindous.  Par  le  eomte  Goblet  d’Alviella.  Paris  : Germer-Baillifere. 
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countable  passing  over  of  the  Mormons  and  of  the  Communist- 
immoral  sects.  The  account  of  England  is  better,  though  the 
writer  attributes  far  too  much  importance  to  the  very  small  and 
almost  wholly  uninffuential  sects  and  groups  ranging  from 
Unitarianism  to  Secularism.  The  literary  activity  of  these  and 
the  pushing  egotism  of  their  principal  exponents  might,  however, 
very  well  deceive  a foreigner  as  to  their  real  influence  and 
significance. 

Three  political  pamphlets  of  some  importance  lie  before  us.  The 
first  is  the  already  well-known  and  somewhat  unlucky  official 
statement  of  the  Trench  case  in  the  Tonquin  matter  (4).  The 
second  is  a rather  remarkable  anonymous  brochure  (5),  endeavour- 
ing to  prove,  in  a tone  of  studious  conciliation  towards  all  parties 
ill  France,  except  the  extreme  Republicans,  that  the  Count  of 
Paris  may  he  accepted  by  all  without  loss  of  honour,  as  “ Le  roi 
de  tous,”  that  his  acceptance  would  make  neither  vainqueurs  nor 
vaineus  of  any  party,  and  that  nothing  but  equitable  government 
and  moderate  policy  at  home  and  abroad  can  be  expected  of  him. 
The  pamphlet  is  not  destitute  of  ingenuity,  nor  in  parts  of  vigour. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  French  Royalists  and  Conservatives 
generally  must  show  much  more  energy  than  they  have  recently 
displayed  before  the  lukewarm  masses,  who  care  little  or  nothing 
for  politics,  but  like  to  feel  that  their  rulers  are,  in  the  slang  sense, 
“forts,”  will  do  away  with  the  present  mischievous  polity.  The 
third  pamphlet  (6)  M.  Scherer’s,  is  naturally  very  much  more  in- 
teresting from  the  literary  point  of  view  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  uncompromising  common  sense  which  is  often  irritating,  and 
still  oftener  inadequate  in  the  treatment  and  priticism  of  literature, 
certainly  does  the  distinguished  critic  and  senator  good  service  in 
the  treatment  and  criticism  of  politics.  That  M.  Scherer  is  not  in  a 
panic  at  democracy  need  hardly  be  said ; no  sensible  man  is.  That 
he  does  not  love  it  or  favour  it  is  even  less  necessary  to  mention ; 
no  sensible  man  does.  The  only  flaw  in  M.  Scherer’s  position,  as 
in  that  of  all  sensible  men  quand  mime,  is  that  he  seems  to  accept 
it  as  inevitable  with  too  great  resignation.  The  famous  line  of 
the  poet — 

Tu  me  crois  la  marde  et  je  suis  le  dfluge — 
contains  an  important  truth,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  the  mistake  is  reversed.  Now  the  tide  can  be  kept  out, 
though  the  deluge  cannot,  and  when  measures  to  keep  out  the  tide 
are  neglected  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  deluge,  it  is  very  apt  to 
become  in  reality  what  it  is  thought.  However,  this  is  a trans- 
gression into  comment  of  a somewhat  extra-literary  kind, 

A group  of  books  on  the  most  burning  economico-political 
question  of  the  day  naturally  follows  these  pamphlets  on  politics 
proper.  M.  Janet’s  Origines  du  socialisme  contemporain  (7)  is,  like 
all  his  work,  sober,  well  informed,,  and  well  executed.  But  it  loses 
a little  in  appositeness  from  being  the  remodelling  merely  of 
lectures  delivered  ten  years  ago,  when  the  question  was  hardly  in 
so  advanced  a stage  as  it  is  at  present ; it  errs  in  regarding  the 
Socialist  craze  too  much  as  a mere  accident,  a “ passing  spasm  ” 
by  which  the  Titan  of  progress  will  not  only  be  unvauquished,  but 
scarcely  affected  in  any  serious  degree ; and  it  has  the  special 
drawback  of  confining  itself  to  the  purely  French  side  of  the 
matter.  M.  Masseron  (8),  on  the  other  hand,  is  perhaps  unduly 
inclined  to  optimism  of  another  kind,  to  the  optimism  which  sees 
in  co-operation,  in  Government  prizes  and  bounties,  and  the  like,  a 
sufficient  cure  for  an  evil  all  the  more  difficult  to  treat  in  that  the 
worst  and  the  most  numerous  patients  obstinately  reject  treat- 
ment. Between  these  M.  de  Laveleye’s  history  (9)  is  wide  and  accu- 
rate, and  his  apprehension  of  the  essentially  destructive  character  of 
Socialism  is  neitfier  exaggerated  nor  insufficient.  But  his  attach- 
ment to ' and  belief  in  certain  Liberal  commonplaces  makes  him 
overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  masterful  government  and  a 
stern  repression  of  disorder  not  only  is,  but  always  will  be,  a 
necessity  if  civilization  is  to  be  maintained.  Nevertheless  his 
book  is,  perhaps,  the  best  manual  of  the  subject  in  small  compass 
and  uniting  history  with  discussion  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  its 
author’s  great  knowledge  and  scrupulous  fairness  go  far  to  correct 
any  errors  which  may  arise  from  his  political  prepossessions. 

The  pleasant  writer  who  calls  himself  Quatrelles  has  given  in 
one  volume,  well  illustrated,  what  he  calls  a visit  to  the 
Antilles  (10),  but  what  would  be  more  properly  called  a visit  to 
Cuba.  For  M,  Quatrelles  went  straight  to  Havana  via  St. 
Thomas  and  came  back  straight  vid  New  York,  and  his  extra- 
Cuban  notes  of  his  return  are  next  to  none,  while  those  of  his 
voyage  out  are  limited  to  a burlesque  invective  against  the  Royal 
Mail  Company’s  boats,  tempered  by  very  amiable  language  as  to 
the  Royal  Mail  Company’s  officers,  a brief  notice  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  a briefer  one  on  Porto  Rico.  His  Cuban  sketches  are  very 
lively  and  well  worth  reading,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  book  are 
good.  M.  Macquarie’s  volume  (ii),  which  also  has  illustrations 
of  some  merit,  can  hardly  be  so  well  spoken  of.  It  contains  a 

(4)  Affaires  du  Tonkin : expose  de  la  situation.  Paris : Imprimerie 
Nationale. 

(5)  Le  roi  de  tous:  ni  vainqueurs  ni  vaineus.  Paris:  Deatu. 

(6)  La  democratie  en  France.  Par  E.  Scherer.  Paris : Librairie 
Nouvelle. 

(7)  Les  origines  du  socialisme  contemporain.  Par  Paul  Janet.  Paris  : 
Germer-Bailliere. 

(8)  Danger  et  necessite  du  socialisme.  Par  I.  Masseron.  Paris:  Alcan 
(Librairie  Germer-Bailliere). 

(g)  I.e  socialisme  contemporain.  ParE.de  Laveleye.  Paris:  Germer- 
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(10)  Vn  Parisien  dansles  Antilles.  Par  Quatrelles.  Paris:  Plon. 

(11)  Voyage  a 31adagascar.  Par  J.  L.  Macquarie.  Paris:  Dent u. 
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minimum  of  personal  experience  padded  out  with  copious  extracts 
and  abstracts  of  other  books  as  to  the  history  of  Madagrascar,  and 
seasoned  with  a pfreat  deal  of  abuse  of  England.  M.  Macquarie’s 
value  as  an  authority  may  be  estimated  from  the  two  statements 
that  French  action  in  Madagascar  was  caused  by  English  negotia- 
tions for  the  cession  of  Majunga,  and  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  rum  trade  with  the  island  rests  entirely  on  this  country.  For 
Prince  Lubomirski’s  book  (12),  it  is  not  geographical  at  all,  but  a 
further  effort  on  his  part  to  show  that  the  Bible  can  only  serve  as 
the  base  of  a people’s  religion  after  having  “ subi  les  modifications 
que  j’indiquerai  et  qui  pourront  lui  conserve!’  une  certaine  valeur.” 
This  sentence  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  precious.  But 
Prince  Lubomirski  has  the  candour  to  tell  us  that  his  former 
lucubrations  of  the  same  kind  have  not  been  very  favourably 
looked  OB,  and  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  promise  him  a much 
better  reception  for  a book  which  has  nothing  but  its  occasionally 
amusing  fatuity  to  relieve  persistent  dulness,  ignorance,  and  pre- 
tension. 

M.  Sully  Prudhomme,  who,  in  accordance  with  a corvee  incum- 
bent on.  all  but  very  ill-tempered  Academicians,  supplies  a preface 
to  “ Countess  Diane’s  ” pretty  little  book  (13),  avows  that  he  began 
to  read  it  “ not  without  some  apprehension.”  So  did  we.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  acknowledge  that  the  author  has  grappled  with 
the  difficult  genre  of  the  maxim  much  more  successfully  than  most 
of  her  recent  predecessors.  It  is  true  that  some  of  her  most 
successful  specimens  are  only  old  formulas  of  La  Rochefoucauld 
and  other  masters,  with  new  words  more  or  less  cleverly  substi- 
tuted for.  the  originals.  But  others  are  free  from  this  defect,  and 
it  is  rare  to  turn  over  many  pages  (there  are  but  two  maxims  on  a 
page)  without  coming  upon  something  which  shows  at  least  consider- 
able talent.  “ L’absence  ne  tue  I’amour  que  s’il  dtait  malade  au 
ddpart  ” ; “ II  y a deux  recettes  pour  qu'une  besogne  ennuyeuse  ne 
le  soit  plus : premierement,  la  faire  en  perfection ; deuxiemement, 
la  faire  avec  qui  vous  plait  ” ; “ On  pent  rendre  son  affection : 
jamais  on  ne  rend  sonestime,”  are  examples  taken  almost  at  hazard, 
and  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  book ; but  they  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  “ Countess  Diane  ” has  not  undertaken  to  shoot  in  a 
how  which  she  cannot  draw. 

The  collected  poems  of  Alfred  de  Vigny  were  not  many  months 
ago  issued  in  the  Petite  Bibliotheque  Charpentier,  they  now  make 
their  appearance  in  the  collection  (similarly  named,  hardly  less 
portable,  and  even  prettier)  of  M.  Lemerre  (14).  Itis  notnecessary 
to  do  more  than  chronicle  with  welcome  each  reproduction  of  a 
volume  which,  if  variety  and  degree  of  merit  in  proportion  to 
size  be  considered,  yields  to  few  of  the  century.  M.  Adam’s 
verses  (15)  are  amiable  and  occasionally  pretty,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  allowed  warmer  praise.  A much  more  remarkable,  if  a 
less  nominally  original,  book  (16)  is  the  translation  into  French 
prose  by  a lady  of  what,  if  scale  and  design  rather  than  perfection 
of  e.xecution  in  parts  be  taken  in  account,  must  rank  as  Shelley’s 
masterpiece.  The  indication  of  the  siichometry  by  the  typo- 
graphic sign  — is  rather  wearying  to  the  eye,  and  perhaps  a little 
prejudicial  to  the  sense.  Nor  can  prose,  especially  French  prose, 
ever  hope  to  render  even  a faint  echo  of  the  music  of  Shelley’s 
verse.  But  Mme.  Dorian  has,  on  the  whole,  achieved  a remark- 
able success  in  a very  difficult  task.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  preface 
shows  his  mastery  of  French,  and  (if  it  may  be  said  without 
offence)  it  shows  also  the  moderating  influence  of  a language 
which  is  grudging  of  adjectives  and  an  enemy  to  long  sentences. 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  kings,  gods,  priests,  and  other  enemies 
of  the  human  race  excite  Mr.  Swinburne  to  his  wonted  lyrism : 
but,  on  the  whole,  and  as  a piece  of  literary  criticism  merely,  the 
paper  contains  very  good  sense  excellently  expressed. 

The  name  of  the  French  educational  reformer  Jacotot  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  well  known  in  England.  Those  who  are  ignorant, 
and  desire  to  put  an  end  to  their  ignorance,  will  find  M.  Bernard 
Perez’s  brief  treatise  (17)  useful. 

The  gallery  of  portraits  (18)  which  “a  Diplomatist”  has  pub- 
lished are  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is  that  it  appeals  to  a rather  limited  circle,  owing  to  the 
selection  of  the  originals.  Prince  Metternich,  Count  Prokesch- 
Osten,  Baron  Haymerle,  and  a few  more,  are  of  course  generally 
interesting,  but  the  majority  of  the  author’s  portraits  will  hardly 
have  much  attraction,  except  to  the  comparatively  few  who  have 
had  and  used  the  entree  to  the  diplomatic  society  of  foreign 
capitals. 

Unresting  (it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  consistent  with  strict 
critical  honesty  to  say  unbasting),  M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  (19) 
goes  on  adding  to  the  long  series  of  his  women  of  the  Tuileries. 
Josephine’s  life  between  her  marriage  and  the  elevation  of" her 
husband  to  the  position  of  First  Consul  has  been  much  written  about 
■of  late,  and  to  write  about  it  again  requires  either  a power  of  style 
which  M,  de  Saint-Amand  hardly  possesses,  or  else  a laborious  clas- 
sification and  estimation  of  documents  which  also  are  not  quite  his 
strong  points.  He  is,  however,  fluent  and  readable  enough. 

(12)  Autour  de  Jerusalem.  Par  le  prince  J.  Lubomirski  Paris: 
Calmann-Levv. 

(13)  Maximes  de  la  vie.  Par  la  comtesse  Diane.  Paris  : Ollendorff. 

(14)  Poesies  d' Alfred  de  Vigny.  Paris : Lemerre. 

(15)  Par  les  hois.  Par  F.  IC.  Adam.  Paris  : Ollendorff. 

(16)  Les  Cenci.  Traduction  de  Tola  Dorian,  avec  preface  de  A.  C. 
Swinburne.  Paris ; Lemerre. 

(17)  J.  Jacotot.  Par  Bernard  Perez.  Paris:  Germer-Bailliere. 

(18)  Portraits.  Par  un  diplomate.  Paris  : Plon. 

( 19)  La  citoyenne  Bonaparte.  Par  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Paris  : 
Dentu. 


A volume  on  forests  and  forestry  was  a desirable  addition  to 
Messrs,  llacliette’s  useful  Bibliotheque  dee  merveilles.  The  book 
(20)  is  itself  useful,  but  perhaps  M.  Lesbazeilles  would  have  pro- 
duced a better  if,  considering  his  limits,  he  had  not  aimed  at  quite 
so  much.  lie  has  given  a comparatively  minute  account  of  French 
woods  and  woodcraft,  a few  allusions  only  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  some  rather  scrappy'  chapters  on  the  other  continents,  and 
a short  collection  of  notes  on  the  {esthetics  and  the  literature  of 
trees.  It  would  probably  have  been  better  to  develop  the  first 
part  somewhat  more,  and  to  leave  the  rest  alone. 

M,  Faugere  is  making  steady  way  with  his  part  of  the  huge 
task,  at  which  several  workers  are  now  engaged,  of  printing  the 
whole  works  of  Saint-Simon  (21).  The  fifth  and  sixA  volumes  of  the 
CEuvresin6dites  contain  voluminous  notes  on  all  the  duchy-peerages, 
county-peerages,  and  “verified”  duchies  of  I'rance  from  1 500  to 
1730,  a labour  of  love  (if  esprit  were  not  a thing  to  be  avoided  it 
might  also  be  called  a labour  of  hate)  on  Saint-Simon’s  part  to 
write,  but  a labour  of  considerable  toil  for  any  one  but  a historian 
or  a genealogist  to  read. 

The  second  yearly  volume  of  Mon  journal  (22),  a children’s 
monthly  paper  with  plentiful  illustrations,  has  appeared. 

Whether  the  charming  volume  which  M.  Andr^  'i’heuriet  has 
published  under  the  title  of  Le  journal  de  Tristan  (23)  ought  to  be 
treated  under  the  head  of  novels  or  under  that  of  essays  is  a 
question  the  answer  to  which  does  not  much  matter.  That  the 
“ Tristan  ” of  the  title,  who  is  M.  Theuriet’s  companion  at  the 
desk,  probably  resembles  M.  Theuriet  himself  very  closely  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  book  consists  of  short  pieces,  half  narra- 
tive, half  descriptive,  and  of  a most  agreeable  variety.  Now  the 
subject  is  French  orchidaceous  plants  ; now  a visit  to  Tours  (in- 
cluding a sketch  of  something  more  exactly  resembling  an  English 
cathedral  close  than  we  had  thought  could  still  exist  in  France) ; 
now  a meditation  on  La  Fontaine ; now  the  story  of  a hapless 
employe  whom  love — a very  odd  kind  of  love — led  astray  ; now  a 
reminiscence  of  a dinner  of  poets  and  painters  in  the.  brave 
days  when  Henri  Regnault  was  alive  and  nearly  all  the  poets  of 
the  Parnasse  were  twenty-one,  or  thereabouts.  They  are  all 
written,  as  M.  Theuriet  always  writes,  admirably.  La  petite 
Beaujard  (24)  is  the  history  told,  with  considerable  pathos,  of  a 
persecuted  girl  on  whom  a country  neighbourhood  inflicts  the  full 
translation  into  deeds  of  the  proverb  about  the  fathers  eating  sour 
grapes.  It  has  considerable  merit  of  a quiet  kind.  Somewhat  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  two  stories  which  M.  de  Parseval- 
Deschenes  has  published  together  (25).  M.  Hector  Malot  and  M. 
Louis  Ulbach,  following  a plan  not  unusual  with  the  former,  less 
common  with  the  latter,  have  presented  the  reader  with  two  volumes 
instead  of  one.  We  who  in  England  suffer  from  the  obligatory 
or  quasi-obligatory  “ set  of  three  ” may  be  inclined  to  shake  our 
heads  over  this  “ sinning  of  mercies.”  But  both  the  novelists  just 
named,  and  especially  M.  Malot,  like  a complicated  plot,  a good 
long  space  of  time  to  unfold  it,  and  a numerous  staff'  of  characters. 
Les  hesoigneu.v  (26)  is,  perhaps,  most  noteworthy  for  its  study  of  a 
character  rare  in  England,  but  not  uncommon  in  France; — the 
journalist  who  believes  desperately  in  journalism,  sacrifices  money 
and  comfort  in  order  to  set  up  constantly  unsuccessful  newspapers, 
and  knows  no  greater  joy  than  filling  them  with  his  own  “ copy.” 
Ilhomme  au  gardenia  (27),  (which  perhaps  would  not  have  lost  by 
being  cut  down)  is  a story  of  masculine  villainy  and  feminine  fidelity ; 
and  the  hero  is  certainly  a very  great  scoundrel  indeed.  M.  Dodillon, 
who  pleasantly  dedicates  his  novel  to  his  horse  and  his  dog,  has 
been  bitten  apparently  by  something  much  worse  than  a dog — a 
naturalist — and  the  results  show  themselves  in  more  ways  than 
one  throughout  the  book  (28),  which  is  not  without  indications  of 
talent. 

(20)  Les forcts.  Par  E.  Lesbazeilles.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(21)  Lcrits  inedits  de  Saint-Simon.  Par  P.  Faugbre.  Tomes  'V.— YI. 
Paris;  Hachette. 

(22)  Mon  journal.  Paris  : Hachette. 

(23)  Lejournal  de  Tristan.  Par  Andre  Theuriet.  Paris  : Charpentier. 

(24,')  La  petite  Beaujard.  Par  Gilbert  Stenger.  Paris'.  Calmann-Levy. 

(25)  Deux  epaves.  Par  G.  de  Parseval-Deschenes.  Paris  : Plon. 

(26)  Les  besoigneux.  Par  Hector  Malot.  2 vols.  Paris  : Dentu. 

(27)  L'homme  au  gardenia.  Par  L.  Ulbach.  2 vols.  Paris  : Calmann- 
Livy. 

(28)  Les  vacances  oCun  scminariste.  Par  E.  Dodillon.  Paris : Lemerre. 


Frotn  the  5th  of  January  next  the  SATTTBDAr  Review  will  give 
a Weeldy  Notice  of  Current  French  Literature. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PBAN'CE. 

Copies  of  the  Satukdat  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Foxhekingham,  8 Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Satubday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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The  publication  of  the  Saturday  takes  place  on  Saturday 

Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  loill  be  for- 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  lV.C.,to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likeunse  be  addressed. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 

Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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The  Egyptian  Card-Castle— London  Municipal  Government— Socialism  and  Sta- 
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Prophecies  and  Fulfilments— Questionable  Questions. 

A Florentine  Tradesman’s  Diary.  I.— Lord  Overstone  and  Sir  William  Siemens — 
Duck  ®.  Bates — Lessons  from  Norway — The  Recruiter’s  Last  Shift — Cup-Marks 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ 'T'HE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDOR^ 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “ Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

THING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  Rev.  ALEX.  J.  D. 

D’ORSEY,  B.D.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Reading  and  Speaking,  Church  Reading  and 
Preacliing,  receives  Members,  Clergymen,  Barristers,  and  others  at  13  Prince’s  Square,  W. 

T EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— scholarship  EXAMT- 

NATION  begins  Thursday,  December  20.— Apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

■DADLEY  COLLEGE.— FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value 

£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  1884.  Open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen 
on  January  1,  1884.— For  particulars,  apply  to  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


A. 


M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hurslcy  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen,  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Hbathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Bomsey. 

nORINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

J-  Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70  Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value 
iTom  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  January  17.— Apply  to  the 
Head-Master. 

^ARLISLE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. — New  Buildings  for 

2.50  Boys,  including  Large  and  Handsome  Schoolroom,  Class-rooms,  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, Lavatories,  Covered  Playgi-ound,  Large  Play-room,  and  Fives  Courts.  Play-fields 
9 acres.  Boarding  House  for  30  Boys  now  ready.  Spacious  Dormitories,  Sanatoriums,  and 
Dinin"  Hall.  Drainage  and  Ventilation  most  careful  and  complete.  Inspection  is  Invited. 
Full  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Modern  Education.  Tuition  £15  and  £\Q.  Board  40  to 
50  Guineas. 

Head  Master— 'R%y.  Ambrose  J.  Wilson,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s,  and  Tutor  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford. 

SCHOOL  will  REOPEN  Tuesday,  January  22. 


'THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA,  Sussex. 

Heod-J/asIei— The  Kev.H.J.  GRAHAM,  M. A.,  Oxon. 
t situated  on  high  ground  above  St.  Deonards,  and  overlooks  tlie 


WIMBLEDON  COMMON.— HELMSLEY  SCHOOL.— The 

OH  Friday,  Deccmbcr  21.  School  Re-opens  January  14  for 
FRANKim  j!  SONNEN^S  on  modern  methods.- 


Halliford  preparatory  school,  shepperton, 

near  London.— HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD.  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  H.  St.  Clair 
Feilden,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.  HALF-TERM,  November  5 to  December  18. 

'THE  SCHOOL  of  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT.— For  in- 

tending  Landowners,  Agents,  and  Surveyors.  Spring  Term  commences  January  14. — 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  Charles  E.  Curtis,  F.S.I.,  Deanyers,  Alton,  Hants. 

"DOSES.  — Cut  Roses,  2s.  6d.;  Carnations,  2s.  per  dozen. 

Violets,  Mignonette,  Orange  and  Lemon  Blossom,  or  Mixed  Flowers,  2s.  per  Box,  are 
sent  on  receipt  of  Cheque,  P.O.O.,  or  English  Stamps.— Direct,  LUDOVICO  Neii,  Florist, 
ViJlefranche-sur-Mer,  near  Nice,  France. 

coins  for  SALE. — Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Greek,  Roman, 

Saxon,  English,  Scotcli,  &c.  Lists  free.— J.  Verity.  Earlsheaton,  Dewsbury. 


OLD 

vy  o, 


HOTELS. 

"DRIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

and  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Complete  organisation. 
Spacious  Coffee-rooms  and  large  Reading-rooms  for  Ladies  and  for  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water 
Service  in  the  Hotel.  Communications  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 

BENJAMIN  BULL,  Mariager. 

'THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.— With  mild  Winter  Climate 

of  Western  Devon.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  Winter  use.  Reduced  Tariff  from  November  1 — Address,  Manager.  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


JOHN 

JOHN 

JOHN 


MORTLOOK  & 00. 

DINNER  SERVICES,  “ THE  WILDFLOWER,”  9js.  6d. 

MORTLOOK  & CO. 

BEDROOM  SERVICES,  “ THE  CONNAUGHT,”  11s.  6d. 

MORTLOOK  & CO. 

OXFORD  STREET  asd  ORCHARD  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY  adapted  Spectacles  are  the  cause  of  most 

cases  of  Blindness  and  defective  vision.  Jlr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 
lA  OLD  BOND  STREET  (late  39),  has  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and 
sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Testimonials  from  Earl  Lindsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &c  ■ 
Pamplilet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 

City  Branches_6  POULTRY ; and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.” 


“ Dilute  your^wine  with  ApoUinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relied 
on  for  its  purity  and  wholesomeness.” 

Daily  News,  April  17, 1882. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY.  . 

COCOA  EXTRACT 


” Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  AiialysU  Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

I Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  eflfectlve  tonic. 

GRANT’S  Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 


TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 


GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A fascinating  liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ; pleasant  with  aerated  waters. 


GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the 
finest  old  Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


DOULTON  & CO. 

s.e. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEU  POKTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS,  HEARTH  TILES,  &c. 

A special  Show  Room  recently  fitted  up  at  the  Works, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 

Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOkDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  moat 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ; no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  StOG-k  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road« 
and  19,20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 
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RICHES  AND  REVOLUTION. 

Extremes  meet,  as  some  one  told  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
received,  an  answer  of  almost  impossible  flippancy. 
Bflt  the  meeting  of  extremes,  however  familiar,  has  always 
in  it  something  a little  astonishing.  The  latest  occasion 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  is  the  meeting 
of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Alfeed  Austin  and  of  Mr.  William 
Morris,  the  encounter  of  the  wits  which  direct  the  Demo- 
cratic Federation  and  the  National  Review,  In  the 
December  number  of  that  Conservative  organ  Mr.  Austin 
expresses  much  the  same  opinion  about  modern  society  as 
Mr.  William  Morris  has  set  forth  in  a well-known,  or  at 
least  much-talked-of,  lecture.  Mr.  Austin,  like  Mr.  Morris, 
has  no  liking  for  “ competition  ” ; and  both  poets,  as  we 
understand  them,  are  revolted  by  the  ostentation  of  swag- 
gering opulence.  But,  while  Mr.  Morris  apparently  would 
reform  the  rich  from  the  outside,  even  at  the  cost  of  revo- 
lution, Mr.  Austin  would  reform  the  rich  from  within,  and 
so  avoid  revolution.  Mr.  Austin,  to  be  brief,  appears 
before  the  world  leading  the  fair  and  blushing  Aste^ea  by 
the  hand,  and  recommending  that  shy  and  fugitive  goddess  to 
the  notice  of  society.  His  ideas,  put  shortly,  are  these — that 
the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  has  increased  far  more  than 
the  modest  gains  of  labour,  that  luxury  has  increased  with 
wealth,  that  the  spectacle  of  luxury  produces  social  discon- 
tent, that  a “ Company  of  Wise  and  Reasonable  Men”  should 
be  formed  to  abate  luxury,  and  that  the  proflts  should  be 
expended  on  improving  the  condition  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  Mr.  Austin  points  out,  with  worldly  wisdom 
and  some  natural  contempt,  that  if  charity  and  thrift  once 
became  fashionable,  “ the  bulk  of  society,  servum  pecus,” 
would  become  charitable  and  thrifty.  Mr.  Austin’s  inten- 
tions are  beyond  praise,  though  perhaps  the  very  loftiness 
of  his  tone  (that  of  a kind  of  high-born  Buddha,  who  has 
for  ages  been  contemplating  morality  from  a mountain 
peak)  may  alienate  a hasty  student. 

Students  less  hasty  will  be  reminded  by  Mr.  Austin’s 
essay,  by  its  history,  its  political  economy,  its  philosophy, 
and  its  poetry  of  their  own  extreme  youth,  and  under- 
graduate debating  society.  To  take  Mr.  Austin’s  history 
first  (with  a little  of  his  style),  how  fresh  and  youthful  is 
the  following  sentence  ; — “ Instead  of  the  still  sad  music  of 
“ humanity  of  which  Wordsworth  could  speak  in  his 
“ time  with  so  much  tenderness,  one  now  seems  to  hear 
“ the  loud  mad  discord  of  humanity ; and  the  more  far- 
“ seeing  are  beginning  to  fear  that,  unless  society  can  be 
“ tuned  afresh,  all  national  concert  will  be  destroyed. 
“ People  with  a fine  ear  note  this  pretty  clearly,”  and  so 
forth.  Now  if  we  are  really  hearing  the  “ loud  mad  dis- 
“ cord  of  humanity,”  it  surely  does  not  require  a very  “ fine 
ear  ” to  detect  a discord  which  is  “ loud  and  mad.” 
Again,  were  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  European 
wars  of  Wordsworth’s  youth,  and  the  turmoil  which  pre- 
ceded the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Corn-laws  of  Wordsworth’s 
later  time,  were  these  a “ still  sad  music  ” compared  with 
which  the  discussions  of  our  own  time  are  “ a loud  mad 
discord”?  On  reflection  Mr.  Austin  will  probably  acknow- 
ledge that  the  music  of  the  Revolution,  the  great  wars,  and 
the  Reform  were  far  from  being  sad  or  still,  were  really 
much  louder,  madder,  and  more  discordant  than  anything 
which  people  with  a fine  ear  can  now  note  pretty  clearly. 
It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  think  their  own 
times  very  noisy,  wondrous,  and  wicked,  and  to  marvel, 
as  Montaigne  says,  at  their  own  proper  fortunes.  Mr. 


Austin  could  scarcely  have  illustrated  this  natural,  though 
illogical,  tendency  better  than  by  his  remarks  on  the  sad 
stillness  of  the  age  of  Wordsworth  as  compared  with  the 
discord  of  our  own  period. 

But  let  us  all  “ look  to  our  instruments  and  examine  our 
“ score,”  as  Mr.  Austin  says.  He  thinks  that  “ social  dis- 
“ content  has  some  j ustification  ” ; that  it  is  j ustified  by 
“ Rich  Men’s  Dwellings  ” — that  is,  by  their  whole  ostenta- 
tious manner  of  life.  There  is  a Right  Wing  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  this  wing  consists  of  rich  men 
who  spend  lavishly,  luxuriously,  and  irresponsibly.  Mr. 
Austin  does  not  believe  in  Mr.  Giffen’s  demonstration  of 
the  increase  in  working-men’s  income  as  compared  with  the 
increase  of  large  private  fortunes.  But  he  remarks  that  it 
is  not  open  to  dispute  that  “ what  rich  men  have  they 
“ spend.”  Now,  if  rich  men  were  to  cease  spending  in  the 
present  way — if  they  put  down  a few  caniages,  and  shut 
up  half  their  stables;  if  their  wives  ordered  no  more 
jewelry,  and  very  few  new  clothes;  if  three-fourths  of  the 
servants  were  dismissed — does  Mr.  Austin  suppose  that  the 
country  would  be  vastly  benefited,  and  social  discontent 
greatly  diminished  ? Is  it  not  a fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  these  very  retrenchments  have  been  already  made, 
under  stress  of  agricultural  depression,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, many  persons  lack  employment  ? These  persons, 
if  not  discontented,  must  be  perfect  Mark  Taplets.  Mr. 
Austin  may  reply  that  the  savings  of  the  Company  of 
Wise  and  Reasonable  Men  will  be  expended  in  “ abolishing 
“ rookeries,  buying  land,  and  erecting  dwellings  to  let  to 
“ labourers  and  artisans  at  a reasonable  yet  sufficiently  re- 
“ munerative  rate.”  This  will  be  small  consolation  to  all 
the  tradesmen  of  every  class  who  will  starve  for  want  of 
custom.  Again,  if  the  proposed  social  reforms  are  to  prove 
a remunerative  investment,  the  rich  may  as  well  put  their 
saving  into  these  securities  and  go  on  spending  their  loose 
money  as  before. 

Mr.  Austin  introduces  an  interesting  question,  though 
one  which  may  with  ■ equal  ease  be  answered  either  way, 
when  he  compares  the  present  and  past  proportions  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  luxury  and  misery,  in  England. 
He  gives  a page  and  a half  of  quotations  from  Hallam 
to  show  that  the  rich  lived  more  plainly,  the  poor 
more  comfortably,  in  the  middle  ages  than  they  do  at 
present.  But  there  is  still  greater  equality  of  conditions 
among  the  Eskimo,  where  every  man  has  his  equal  share 
of  blubber,  and  no  man  may  possess  two  canoes.  Hallam’s 
statement  that  the  houses  of  the  mediaeval  gentry  were 
“ almost  as  inferior  to  those  of  their  descendants  in 
“ capacity  as  they  were  in  convenience  ” sounds  odd, 
when  we  remember,  for  example,  that  Hallam  was  well 
acquainted  with  Clevedon  Court.  If  the  rich  i»  the 
middle  ages  had  neither  “libraries  nor  pictures,”  is  that 
a proof  that  mediaeval  society  was  better  off"  than  our 
own  ? That  “ silver  plate  was  very  rare  ” seems  almost 
a paradox  when  we  remember  how  lavishly  silver  and 
precious  stones  were  lavished  on  book-covers.  Mr.  Austin 
quotes  no  remarks  on  dress,  though  the  fantastic  and 
gorgeous  extravagance  of  a noble’s  mediaeval  dress,  aU  silks, 
furs,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  wrought  steel,  and  inlaid  jewelry, 
made  an  alarming  contrast  to  the  peasant’s  smock  frock. 
As  to  Mr.  Austin’s  startling  theory  that  “ informer  times” 
“ classes  were  not  only  nearer  in  material  condition,  but 
“ nearer  in  kindred,  brotherhood,  and  all  practical  equality  ” 
than  they  are  to-day,  it  requires  no  laboured  refutation. 
What  the  mediieval  peasant  thought  of  his  brethren  the  nobles 
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he  showed  sometimes  when  he  got  the  chance  by  cutting 
their  throats,  maltreating  their  women,  and  burning  their 
houses.  What  the  chivalrous  noble  thought  of  his  brethren 
the  peasants  and  trading  classes,  the  massacre  of  Limoges 
may  remind  Mr.  Austin,  even  if  he  has  forgotten  whatever 
else  is  in  Froissart,  Joinville,  Piers  Plowman,  and 
Latimer,  and  the  history  of  the  Black  Death  and  the 
“ idol  of  the  Clownes.”  When  Mr.  Austin  declares  that 
modern  society  offers  “ a spectacle  of  ...  . magnificence 
“ such  as  the  world  has  not  witnessed  since  Borne  got  top- 
“ heavy  and  nodded  to  its  fall,”  he  misconstrues  history. 
Tip  to  the  Bevolution  all  societies  openly  displayed  all  the 
wealth  they  possessed  in  gaudy  dress  and  in  fetes,  of  whose 
splendour  we  have  now  scarcely  a conception.  Modern 
society,  on  the  other  hand,  wears  “ subfusc  ” raiment,  knows 
nothing  of  such  entertainments  as  Zes  plaisirs  de  Vile 
encliantee,  and  offers  a rather  sombre  and  demure  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  world  out  of  doors.  We  are  not  so 
bad  as  Mr.  Austin  declares,  and  perhaps  his  proposed 
remedy,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  not  allay  popular 
discontent.  But  by  all  means  let  people  be  as  simple  and 
charitable  as  may  be.  Virtues  are  virtues ; but  virtues 
will  never  be  made  fashionable  by  Mr.  Austin’s  Company, 
nor  do  fashions  last  so  long  that  we  should  pray  for  the 
coming  of  this  caprice. 

With  the  snow  falling  early,  the  migratory  birds  flitting 
early,  with  every  prospect  of  a hard  winter,  it  is  almost 
heart-breaking  to  read  the  many  papers  on  the  condition  of 
the  poor  with  which  this  month’s  magazines  are  filled.  It 
is  sad  to  say,  but  it  must  be  said ; the  more  the  writer 
knows  of  the  facts,  the  more  he  has  laboured  among  the 
wretched,  the  less  hopeful  does  he  seem  to  be.  A letter 
from  Mr.  Barnett,  the  rector  of  Whitechapel,  in  the  Daily 
News,  seems  to  us  to  contain  very  httle  hope.  Mr. 
Barnett  advises,  as  we  have  often  done,  that  men  of  leisure 
and  position  should  face  the  trouble  of  Vestry  work  and 
check  jobbery.  In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  Brooke 
Lambert  points  out  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  remedy 
is  inefficacious,  and  preaches  after  all  the  gospel  of  hope. 
In  the  same  magazine  Mr.  Mearns  remarks  (as  we  have 
remarked  ourselves)  that,  even  as  we  pull  down  slums, 
more  “ embryo  slums  ” are  growing  all  round  London.  The 
“ vicious,  dirty,  and  destructive  habits  of  the.  tenants  ” 
make  slums  out  of  model  lodging-houses.  Mr.  Mearns 
draws  up  a hst  of  palliatives.  State  help,  help  of  local 
government,  enforcement  of  the  law,  separation  of  the 
criminal  from  the  industrial  poor,  philanthropy — all  of 
which  combined  may  just  keep  down  the  rising  wave  of 
misery.  But  the  tide  of  poverty  and  crime  will  never  with- 
draw while  vice  and  ignorance  and  misconception  of  the 
true  significance  of  life  prevail  in  the  majority  of  men. 
Perhaps  our  best  comfort  is  that  we  are  not  worse  than 
other  people  of  other  times,  as  Mr.  Austin  thinks,  but  that 
we  suffer  more  because  we  are  more  conscious  of  what 
human  society  ought  to  be,  more  conscientious,  and  more 
pitiful. 


IRELAND. 

The  populace  of  Wexford  deserve  sincere  thanks  from 
all  loyal  and  respectable  Englishmen  and  Irishmen. 
Their  amiable  conduct  has  shown  what  might  be  expected 
under  Home  Buie.  A London  paper  certainly  gave  them 
a direct  hint  by  comparing  the  semi-treasonable  meetings  of 
the  National  League  to  the  assemblies  of  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey.  Its  own  ingenuous  pride  in  recalling  the  fact 
may  save  the  commentator  from  the  appearance  of  ill 
nature  in  mentioning  what,  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  seems  rather  like  an  incitement  to  a breach  of  the 
peace.  But  the  populace  of  Wexford — to  whom  be,  as 
already  said,  much  thanks — may  be  acquitted  of  reading 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  insti- 
gating the  populace  of  Wexford  to  show  their  amiable 
nature.  The  propensities  of  an  Irish  mob  have  been 
known  for  more  years  than  Wexford  counts  electors,  at 
least  under  the  present  Constitution.  The  riots  at  that  his- 
toric town,  which,  no  doubt,  after  the  manner  of  Ireland, 
considers  itself  to  be  taking  vengeance  for  the  “ curse  of 
Cromwell,”  and  at  Newry,  where,  if  the  Orangemen  had 
been  a little  less  obedient  to  the  powers  that  be,  some 
awkward  things  might  have  happened,  are  full  of  in- 
struction, though  unfortunately  not  so  full  of  novelty.  The 
average  Irish  !^man  Catholic  of  the  lower  classes  is  about 
as  fit  to  be  trusted  with  self-government  as  a member  of  the 


fourth  form  at  a school  which  is  going  through  the  stage 
of  rowdy  rebellion.  Our  wiseacres  tell  us  that  “ By  much 
“ engine  driving  at  intricate  junctions.  One  learns  to  drive 
“ engines  along  vith  the  best  ” ; and  that  we  have  only  got 
to  enfranchise  Wexford  and  Newry  fully  to  see  sights. 
With  that  conclusion  it  is  certainly  possible  to  agree  after  a 
sort.  A period  of  Protestantenhetze  followed  by  a civil 
war  may  be  said  to  be  a short  summary  of  the  sights  pro- 
bable. For  the  present  the  grudging  resolve  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  riotous  meetings  is  one  of  those  mercies 
for  which  the  experienced  political  student  will  be  duly  thank- 
ful. Lord  Bossmore,  the  Government  scapegoat,  will  probably 
on  reflection  decide  that  the  sacrifice  of  himself  has  brought 
a sufficient  equivalent.  Without  it  the  valiant  persons 
who  at  present  bear  rule  in  Downing  Street  would  probably 
not  have  summoned  up  courage  to  do  their  plain  duty  in 
the  matter  of  the  meetings.  No  loyal  Irishman  and  no 
Englishman,  save  the  small  number  of  pledged  Government 
apologists,  thinks  the  worse  of  Lord  Bossmore  for  the  words 
and  deeds,  imprudent  perhaps  in  form,  but  thoroughly 
sound  in  motive  and  intention,  by  which  he  saved  his 
neighbourhood  from  bloodshed  some  weeks  ago.  The  main 
object  of  his  self-devotion  has  been  achieved,  and  the 
Government  have  been  forced  to  do  their  duty.  Under  the 
present  conduct  of  affairs  some  retaliation  on  the  chief 
agent  in  this  reformation  was  certain.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  fond  of  men  who  make  him  do  right  in  spite  of 
himself. 

The  sentence  on  O’Donnell,  given  after  an  unusually 
careful  trial,  is  not  less  noteworthy  as  an  instance  of  judicial 
right  doing  than  as  a political  success.  It  would,  indeed,, 
have  been  a most  unfortunate  thing  if  the  precedent  had 
been  established  that  men  who  turn  Queen’s  evidence  are 
to  be  murdered  with  impunity.  To  speak  with  complete 
frankness,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  who  regards  the  mur- 
derer of  Carey  as  he  regards  the  murderers  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  from  the  point  of  view  of  moral 
and  personal  abhorrence.  But  the  establishment  of  this 
difference  does  not  carry  with  it  the  slightest  corresponding 
difference  in  point  of  alacrity  in  seeing  the  criminal  pun- 
ished. As  far  as  the  moral  and  personal  point  goes  there 
are,  every  week  in  the  year,  delinquents  whose  crime  the 
law  (and  with  it,  perhaps,  those  general  interests  of  society 
of  which  the  law  is  a rough,  but  in  the  main  a sufficient, 
expression)  taxes  at  a few  weeks’  or  months’  imprison- 
ment, but  whom  the  moral  and  personal  tribunal  would 
unhesitatingly  send  to  the  gallows.  The  power  of  keeping 
these  two  standards  apart  is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  a 
capable  disputant  on  such  matters.  From  the  legal  point 
of  view,  the  political  point  of  view,  and  the  point  of 
view  of  public  welfare,  an  acquittal  of  O’Donnell,  or  a 
reduction  of  his  crime  to  the  level  of  manslaughter, 
would  have  been  a grave  misfortune.  Mr.  Bussell’s 
defence  was  no  doubt  very  ingenious,  but  it  was  a pure 
hypothesis  unsupported  by  even  a tittle  of  evidence.  Of 
law,  as  of  science,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  be  said  hypotheses 
nonfingit.  It  would  have  been  a misfortune  no  doubt, 
politically  speaking,  if  the  result  of  the  trial  had  shown,  or 
seemed  to  show,  that  witnesses  for  the  Crown  might  be 
slain  with  impunity.  But  it  would  have  been  almost  a 
greater  misfortune  for  common  justice  if  the  precedent  had 
been  established  that  a mere  cock-and-bull  story,  of  what 
presumably  might  have  happened,  should  be  believed  in 
preference  to  the  plain  tale  of  what  demonstrably  did 
happen.  In  criminal  cases  this  excursion  into  pure  fiction 
has  recently  been  rare  in  England,  and  it  will  probably 
not  injure  the  reputation  of  the  English  Bar  if  counsel, 
whatever  then-  zeal  for  their  clients,  abstain  from  imitat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Childers  does  not  often  talk  nonsense ; but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  references  to  Ireland  in  his  speech 
of  Wednesday  deserve  to  be  called  sense.  Mr.  Childers, 
since  his  visit  to  Ireland  three  years  ago,  has,  it  would 
appear,  thought  a great  deal  about  that  country.  His  con- 
clusion is  scarcely  novel;  but  it  may  be  granted  that  a 
mind  of  singular  originality  would  be  required  in  order 
to  come  to  any  novel  conclusion  about  Ireland.  It  is  that 
“a  warm  and  impulsive  people  require  to  be  met  half- 
“ way.”  To  a frivolous  person  it  might  be  suggested  by 
this  phrase  that,  if  the  warm  and  impulsive  people  have,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  bludgeons,  knives,  pikes,  and 
other  implements  of  the  same  kind  in  their  hands,  it  is 
indeed  wise  to  meet  them  half-way,  but  not  exactly  in  the 
fashion  which  Mr.  Childers  doubtless  meant.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  defined  himself  a 
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little  more  exactly.  Ireland,  it  seems,  requires  to  be  treated 
with  justice,  but  not  with  “ cold  justice  ” — with  “ sympathetic 
justice.”  It  is  disagreeable  to  have  to  use  harsh  language  ; 
but  if  any  one  should  call  this  kind  of  talk  gushing  folly,  it 
would  be  easier  to  rebuke  than  to  differ  with  him.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  whatever  may  have  been  done  in  the  past 
(and  the  injustice  of  the  past  is  wont  to  be  immensely 
exaggerated),  for  something  like  two  entire  generations 
Englishmen  have  been  racking  their  bi^ains,  lavishing  their 
money,  and  inconveniencing  themselves  in  every  possible 
way  to  do  this  impossible  “justice  to  Ireland.”  Mr. 
Childers  himself  acknowledges  that  Ireland  is  the  spoilt 
child  of  the  Treasury ; no  human  being  who  reads  history 
but  knows  that  for  fifty  years  and  more  she  has  also  been 
the  spoilt  child  of  Parliament.  But,  it  would  seem,  a warm 
and  impulsive  people  needs  more  spoiling  still.  It  is  really 
surprising  that  people  who  talk  in  this  way  do  not  see  that 
they  are  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  themselves.  If 
Irishmen  are  really  the  overgrown  babies  that  Mr.  Childers 
and  the  other  advocates  of  sympathetic  j ustice  describe  them — 
if  they  must  be  petted  and  cosseted,  and  told  that  England 
does  really  love  its  darling,  that  it  does,  and  its  darling  shall 
have  just  what  it  likes — what  stronger  argument  can 
there  be  against  entrusting  Irishmen  with  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs  ? For  that  is  exactly  what  no  sane  man 
or  woman  entrusts  a baby  with.  It  is  ridiculous  to  hold 
at  one  moment  language  about  sympathetic  justice,  and 
meeting  half-way,  and  the  like,  and  at  another  moment 
language  about  self-government,  and  equal  rights,  and  so 
forth.  If  Irishmen  are  still  in  long  clothes  they  are  not  in 
place  at  the  polling-booth  and  the  council-table ; if  they  are 
in  place  at  the  polling-booth  and  the  council-table  they 
must  put  away  childish  things,  pay  taxes  like  other  people, 
obey  the  law  like  other  people,  and  take  the  consequences 
of  their  acts  like  other  people.  From  this  dilemma  there 
is  logically  and  politically  no  escape,  and  it  is  because  senti- 
mental politicians  try  to  escape  it  instead  of  boldly  grasping 
one  horn  that  Irish  affairs  are  as  they  are,  a curse  to  Eng- 
land and  to  Ireland.  That  a man  like  Mr.  Childers,  who, 
though  possessing  no  very  commanding  abilities,  possesses  a 
pretty  clear  head  and  no  particular  sentiment  or  enthusiasm, 
and  who  is  too  honest  to  affect  either  when  he  does  not  feel 
it,  should  talk  in  such  a way,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  possible  of  the  depth  of  muddlement  into  which, 
by  diligent  repetition  of  commonplace  and  cant,  a great 
political  party  may  get  itself.  If  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who 
spoke  subsequently,  escapes  the  same  fate,  it  is  not  that  he 
wholly  avoids  the  same  blunders.  But  some  at  least  of 
the  faults  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  the  dehiteur  of  Liberal  com- 
monplaces may  be  forgiven  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  the  adminis- 
trator. And,  in  endorsing  the  opinion  that  “ nothing  but 
“ the  Queen's  Government  stands  between  Ireland  and 
“ civil  war,”  the  Irish  Secretary  at  once  announces  a 
momentous  truth  and  condemns  utterly  the  main  policy  of 
his  own  party. 


LORD  HARTINGTON’S  POSITION. 

Lord  HARTINGTON  explained  at  Accrington  that 
he  had  intended  in  his  former  speech  at  Manchester 
only  to  say  exactly  what  he  said.  The  assumption  that  he 
had  indirectly  referred  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  language 
seems  to  have  been  unfounded.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
reasonable  that  any  politician  or  Minister,  however  much 
he  may  be  en 'titled  to  respect,  should  have  a special  canon 
of  interpretation  applied  to  his  public  speeches.  As  it  is. 
impossible  to  compress  into  an  address  which  occupies  an 
hour  or  two  all  the  opinions  of  the  speaker  on  current 
questions  of  pohcy,  his  words  are  supposed  to  indicate  his 
judgment  or  his  intentions  on  points  which  have  not  been 
expressly  mentioned.  When,  for  instance.  Lord  Hartington 
judiciously  remarked  that  the  agitators  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  had  not  considered  the  difficulties  and  compli- 
cations of  the  question,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  hesitated  to  support  all  the  proposals  of  his  more 
advanced  colleagues,  even  if  there  was  not  an  implied 
charge  of  undue  vehemence  and  precipitation.  It  now 
appear.,  fhat  Lord  Hartington  referred  to  details  which, 
though  they  may  require  consideration,  will  not  interfere 
with  the  unanimity  of  the  Cabinet.  There  are  always  minor 
differences  of  opinion  to  be  settled  by  compromise,  and  dis- 
cussion may  arise  even  on  the  wording  of  clauses.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has,  without  notice  of  any  impending  diffi- 
culties, announced  a measure  which  will  almost  involve  a 


revolution.  Lord  Hartington  protests  against  the  assump- 
tion that  ho  disapproves  of  a uniform  franchise  and  of  equal 
electoral  districts. 

If  Lord  Hartington’s  Manchester  scruples  arc  to  be 
construed  literally,  the  same  rule  of  criticism  must  be  kept 
in  mind  by  the  readers  of  his  later  apology  or  disavowal. 
He  repeats  the  statpment  that  the  difficulties  of  the  im- 
pending  measure  have  not  been  adequately  considered,  and 
he  had  never  declared  that  they  were  insuperable.  There 
is  often  nothing  more  ambiguous  than  a truism ; for  an 
undisputed  proposition  suggests  the  inquiry  why  it  should 
have  been  enunciated.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  country 
has  not  considered  such  a question  as  whether  all  property 
qualifications  are  to  be  abolished.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  expediency  of  sweeping  dis- 
franchisement ; and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  formerly  brought 
forward  annual  motions  for  the  simple  extension  to  counties 
of  an  occupation  franchise,  now  announces  in  peremptory 
language  that  the  ancient  property  qualification  must 
be  abolished,  or  that  he  and  his  party  will  know  the 
reason  why.  If  Lord  Hartington  at  present  holds,  or  is 
about  to  hold,  the  same  opinion,  one  at  least  of  the  consi- 
derations which  seemed  to  perplex  him  at  Manchester  has 
already  been  removed.  If  on  this  and  other  points  of 
importance  Lord  Hartington’s  convictions  are  indefinitely 
elastic,  it  will  be  perfectly  true  that  the  Cabinet  may  agree 
on  a Bill ; but  it  is  not  explained  why  it  was  either  neces- 
sary or  useful  to  suggest  that  the  removal  of  doubts  and 
difficulties  might  not  be  easy.  Another  question  on  which, 
as  on  all  other  questions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  no  shadow 
of  doubt,  is  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  any  electoral  system 
which  may  be  proposed  for  England  and  Scotland.  Lord 
Hartington  not  long  since  professed  his  belief  that  the 
proposed  uniformity  would  be  highly  dangerous.  At 
Manchester  he  was  content  to  observe  that  objections 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  Opposition.  If  he  only  intended  to  express  his 
belief  that  there  may  be  a secession  of  a few  Liberals  from 
the  majority,  this  possibility  also  might  have  been  con- 
veniently passed  over  in  his  speech.  What  the  country 
wants  to  know  is  not  whether  the  votes  of  a dozen  or  a 
score  of  conscientious  Liberals  are  to  be  deducted  from  the 
majority,  when  it  is  swelled  by  the  forces  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
but  whether  the  Cabinet,  and  especially  whether  Lord 
Hartington,  will  propose  the  further  degradation  of 
the  Irish  franchise.  In  his  earlier  speech  he  intimated 
certain  doubts  which,  as  it  was  universally  understood, 
were  likely  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  caution  and  modera- 
tion. On  the  second  occasion  Lord  Hartington  seemed  to 
incline  to  the  positive  conclusions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Perhaps  he  may  in  this  case  also  have  been  misunder- 
stood; but,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  already  secured 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Cabinet  in  his  views,  his  “ late 
“ leader  ” encouraged  popular  misconception  when  he 
anticipated  Lord  Salisbury’s  comments  on  his  hypothetical 
conversion. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  truth  in  Lord  Hartington’s 
definition  of  the  character  and  function  of  the  Wliigs.  As 
far  as  they  have  guided,  directed,  and  checked  popular 
movements  they  have  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the 
country ; but  their  pretensions  are  put  too  low  when  it  is 
asserted  or  implied  that  they  have  only  regulated  or  de- 
layed changes  which  they  were  powerless  to  prevent.  The 
Whigs  of  former  times  have  discharged  a nobler  duty.  As 
long  as  they  controlled  the  policy  of  succes.sive  Govern- 
ments, the  Constitution,  as  it  had  been  reformed  and  settled 
on  their  initiative  in  1832,  was  protected  against  further 
innovation.  When  their  chosen  leader  began,  on  purely 
selfish  grounds,  to  tamper  with  democratic  agitation, 
he  was  quietly  set  aside  to  make  room  for  a firmer 
and  wiser  chief.  Lord  Palmerston,  though  he  was  never 
recognized  as  a thoroughgoing  Whig,  represented  WTiig 
principles  to  the  end  of  his  career.  His  successor  in  office 
would,  with  good  reason,  repudiate  the  designation  of 
Wliig ; and  Lord  Hartington,  who  might  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  leader  of  the  party,  now  only  pretends  to  facili- 
tate the  more  or  less  regular  progress  of  democratic  inno- 
vations. In  his  second  Lancashire  speech  Lord  Hartington 
went  more  than  once  out  of  his  way  to  pay  compliments  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yet  he  cannot  have  forgotten  that  his 
formidable  colleague  lately  not  only  sketched  out  a revolu- 
tionary electoral  measure,  but  announced  that  the  most  in- 
significant and  worthless  of  existing  minorities  consisted  in 
the  few  hundred  persons  who  constitute  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
yet  Lord  Hartington  selected  for  especial  approval  Mr. 
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Chambeelain’s  denunciation  of  the  usurpation  of  minorities. 
The  Whig  Minister  appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  abdi- 
cated even  the  modest  pretensions  which  he  advanced  on 
behalf  of  his  party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  some  future 
occasion  he  may  admit  that  at  Accrington,  as  at  Manchester, 
he  “ perhaps  said  too  much.” 

Between  the  dates  of  the  two  speeches  there  was  a curious 
episode  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  connected  with 
Lord  Hartijigton’s  singular  change  of  tone.  In  an  article 
which  had  the  usual  marks  of  official  communication,  the 
Times  plainly  intimated  that,  if  Lord  Hartington  was  not 
sound  on  the  question  of  reform,  he  must  make  room  for  a 
more  thoroughgoing  successor.  The  same  article  contained 
a statement  which,  if  it  was  true,  could  only  have  been 
founded  on  a breach  of  official  confidence,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  not  yet  confided  to  his  colleagues  a Franchise  Bill  which 
he  is  preparing.  The  charge  of  extraordinary  reticence  has 
since  been  repeated,  though,  except  as  a matter  of  curiosity, 
the  disclosure  of  the  secret  seems  to  be  useless.  If  the 
Cabinet  is  compelled  to  wait  patiently  till  the  Prime 
Minister  thinks  that  it  can  be  trusted  with  his  intended 
policy,  politicians  outside  the  privileged  circle  have  no  call 
to  protest  or  to  interfere.  The  communication  to  the  paper 
was  apparently  made  by  some  Radical  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  contained  a threat  to  Lord  Hartington;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  any  member  of  the  most  favoured 
section  of  the  Cabinet  would  venture  to  find  fault  with  his 
chief.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  has  communicated  with  his 
colleagues,  or  reserved  his  confidence  for  the  present,  his 
decision  on  the  principles  and  details  of  the  forthcoming 
measure  will  be  decisive  and  final.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
little  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  lately  appeared  formidable  to  Lord  Hartington,  and 
which  have  not  even  now  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  not 
even  certain  that  a cjmical  argument,  which  is  by  some 
deemed  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  Irish  demands  for  an 
extension  of  the  franchise,  may  not  under  some  rhetorical 
or  sentimental  disguise  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
judgment.  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Healy  have  already 
given  notice  that  they  will  defeat  by  familiar  processes  of 
obstruction  any  Franchise  Bill  which  is  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Radicals  who  infer  that  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  propose  a uniform  measure  are  not  ignorant  that 
they  are  admitting  the  right  or  power  of  the  professed 
enemies  of  England  to  control  Imperial  legislation.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  yields  to  the  threat,  he  will  probably  attempt 
to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  he  is  only  pursuing 
a career  of  conciliation  under  the  infiuence  of  just  and  bene- 
volent motives. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  miscellaneous 
topics  with  which  Lord  Hartington  dealt  in  his  Accrington 
speech.  Like  other  apologists  for  himself  and  Lord  Ripon, 
he  wholly  fails  to  answer  the  conclusive  arguments  against 
the  Ilbert  Bill.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
recognize  the  tardy  and  complete  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
warnings  which  were  uttered  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Double  Government.  In  the  present  case  the  interests 
of  India  have  been  sacrificed  to  English  party  interests, 
with  an  open  defiance  of  right  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  four-and-twenty  years  ago.  The  alarmists  had 
sufficient  reason  for  their  fear  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  were  then  no  Caucuses  to 
sacrifice  the  rights  and  feelings  of  English  residents  in  India 
to  the  vilest  uses  of  faction.  The  refusal  of  English  work- 
men, at  the  dictation  of  the  Radical  managers,  to  recognize 
the  wishes  of  their  comrades  in  India  is  a graver  symptom 
of  danger  than  Lord  Hartington’s  official  carelessness. 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  conferred  exclusive  political 
power  on  the  poorest  and  least  competent  section  of  the 
community,  Indian  and  colonial  politics  will  probably 
depend  wholly  on  the  caprice  of  domestic  factions  and  the 
interests  of  demagogues. 


ITHE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

The  agreement — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more,  strictly 
correct  to  say  the  provisional  agreement — which  the 
Shipowners’  Association  have  concluded  with  M.  Charles 
de  Lesseps,  started  with  one  great  and  obvious  advantage 
in  its  favour.  It  was  practically  certain  that  it  would  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  abortive  Government  convention. 
With  such  a foil  it  must  have  been  a preternaturally  bad 
or  foolish  artist  who  could  not  turn  out  something  at  least 
attractive  at  first  sight..  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the 


attraction  is  not  merely  passing.  The  pecuniary  advan- 
tages in  matter  of  tariff  and  distribution  of  profits  are  very 
considerable,  and  they  are  not  only  greater,  but  * more 
immediate,  than  those  for  which  Mr.  Childers  stipulated. 
To  say  that  ten  directors  out  of  thirty-two  is  not  a vastly 
more  influential  proportion  than  three  out  of  twenty- 
four  is  to  disclaim  for  the  sayer  all  acquaintance  with 
arithmetic  and  with  common  sense.  The  London  office 
is  a gain ; the  arrangement  whereby  the  facilitating 
of  transit  is  to  be  decided  by  a committee  of  experts 
on  which  England  will  be  fully  represented  is  a gain  j 
the  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Company  from  its  present 
position  of  being  liable  for  nothing,  and  ready  to  take 
everything  implied  in  the  Sixth  Article,  is  a great  gain.  If 
the  promise  to  employ  English-speaking  officials  is  not  very 
definite  and  not  very  satisfactory,  Mr.  Childers  could  show 
nothing  better.  And,  lastly,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
these  promised  advantages  are  to  be  given  without  the 
enormous  and  incomprehensible  sacrifice  of  English  money 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  sanctioned  ; without  the  gratuitous 
prolongation  of  the  Company’s  rights  and  claims,  whatever 
they  are ; and,  above  all,  without  the  mischievous  endorse- 
ment of  those  rights  and  claims  which,  though  it  did  not 
formally  appear  in  the  Government  scheme,  was  informally 
appended  to  it.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  that  the  shipowners  have  recognized 
M.  -De  Lesseps’s  monopoly ; they  have  simply  promised  to 
give  him  the  job  of  doubling  the  Canal  if  necessary  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  And  they  have  formally  put  on  record 
their  opinion  that  proper  representation  of  English  capital 
ought  to  be  given  independently  of  the  concessions  now 
made.  One  of  the  numerous  Lessepsian  communique  to 
the  papers  has  it  that  M.  DE  Lesseps  considers  his  present 
concessions  absolute  and  final.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  to 
the  text  to  which  his  son  and  representative  has  affixed  his 
signature  to  show  that  the  other  parties  to  the  bargain  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  their  refusal  to  do  this  is 
engrossed  in  the  instrument  itself. 

So  much  may  fairly  be  said  for  the  agreement.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  a wholly  satisfactory  agreement ; and,  con- 
sidering the  parties  to  it  and  their  position,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  so.  It  has  the  drawback  that  both  in 
origin  and  in  character  it  expresses  the  view  that  the 
question  is  merely  or  mainly  a shipowners’  question,  which 
it  has  over  and  over  again  been  demonstrated  not  to  be. 
The  shipowners  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this ; but 
it  is  undoubtedly  unsatisfactory.  On  one  point  the 
old  agreement  had  distinctly  the  better  of  the  new, 
and  that  is  the  appointment  of  an  English  Inspector 
of  Navigation,  who  does  not  now  figure.  Preposterous, 
moreover,  as  were  the  terms  on  which  English  capital  was 
to  be  put  at  M.  de  Lesseps’s  service,  the  more  excellent 
way  of  retaining  the  employment  of  the  capital,  but  in- 
sisting on  a proper  return  for  it,  has  been  ignored  by  the 
shipowners.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  only  are  no  poli- 
tical advantages  secured  for  the  country,  but  the  merely 
commercial  advantages  which  are  secured  are,  in  the  strict  and 
older  sense  of  the  word,  precarious  entirely.  What  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  given,  M.de  Lesseps  can  take  away;  and,  with  no 
impoliteness  to  our  late  distinguished  guest,  the  main  object 
of  the  negotiations  ought  to  have  been  to  put  this  question- 
able omnipotence  out  of  M.  de  Lesseps’s  reach.  The 
greatest  and  most  glaring  anomaly  of  the  whole  matter — 
that  the  votes  possessed  by  the  holders  of  nearly  half  the 
concern  are  about  as  numerous  as  those  possessed  by  a 
tolerably  prosperous  Parisian  shopkeeper  who  has  invested 
his  savings  in  “ Suez  ” — remains  untouched,  though  not, 
it  is  true,  unnoticed  or  unprotested  against.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  remember  that,  though  the.  new  English  de- 
cemvirate  of  directors,  consisting  in  great  part  of  men  of 
business,  will  be  far  more  influential  than  the  old  trium- 
virate of  dummies,  it  will  still  be  outvoteable  at  M.  de 
Lesseps’s  goodwill  and  pleasure.  The  comite  consultatif 
which  in  another  capacity  seven  of  the  ten  are  to  form  can 
with  the  greatest  ease  not  be  consulted,  or,  if  consulted,  its 
counsels  can  with  equal  ease  be  ignored.  The  “ increase  to 
“ a large  extent  of  officials  speaking  English  ” is  perfectly 
vague,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  liberally 
construed  in  the  letter,  and  yet  utterly  nullified  in  the 
spirit.  An  American,  for  instance,  strongly  afflicted  with 
Anglophobia  would  not  be  a pleasant  official  for  English- 
men to  have  to  deal  with  ; yet  that  he  would  be  an  English- 
speaking  official  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  nobody  can 
possibly  deny. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  suggestions  are  tinged  with  an 
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exaggerated  suspicion,  and  that  if  bargains  were  to  be  made 
in  such  a spirit  no  bargains  at  all  would  be  possible.  Unfor- 
tunately a document  which  has  appeared  in  reference  to 
this  very  matter  shows  that  it  is  not  unjust  or  ungenerous 
to  look  pretty  narrowly  at  agreements  with  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  M.  de  Lesseps’s  replies  to  Captain  Rice’s  charges 
are  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  of  an  enthusiastic 
kind  in  those  persons  who  follow  the  not  unreasonable  prac- 
tice of  judging  the  future  by  the  past.  For  instance, 
audacity  is  a delightful  and  valuable  quality.  But  when 
M.  DE  Lessees  meets  the  charge  of  fixvouiing  French  ships 
— a charge  founded  on  statistics  of  the  actual  transit  time 
— with  the  reply  that  this  only  shows  that  French  vessels 
are  faster  than  English,  he  is  perhaps  adopting  the  Uantonic 
recommendation  rather  too  literally.  In  the  first  place, 
the  statement  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  in  the  second,  as 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a maximum,  and  a very  low 
maximum,  speed  for  all  vessels  using  the  Canal,  it  is 
utterly  inapplicable.  The  possessor  of  a fertility  of  re- 
source such  as  this  is  surely  not  wronged  when  his 
partners  in  such  a very  complicated  game  as  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Canal  management  object  to  having  much 
room  left  for  the  operations  of  that  fertility.  It  is  un- 
necessary and  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  M.  de 
Lesseps’s  other  replies ; it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  (especially 
those  referring  to  the  complaints  about  tugs  and  to  the 
absence  of  skilled  naval  officers  among  the  Canal  employes) 
they  are  exposed  to  very  much  the  same  strictures  as  those 
just  passed  in  the  matter  of  the  Speed  v.  Favour  question. 
Indeed,  it  may  probably  be  said,  with  the  approval  of 
most  people  who  know' and  use  the  Canal,  that  Captain 
Rice’s  complaints  remain  in  efiect  unanswered.  It  is  there- 
fore not  unjustifiable  to  look  with  some  misgiving  on  the 
probable  working  of  the  new  agreement.  The  clause, 
for  instance,  about  the  increase  of  English-speaking  officials 
does  not  gain  in  attractiveness  by  being  read  in  juxta- 
position with  M.  DE  Lesseps’s  answer  to  Captain  Rice 
in  reference  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  pilot 
body.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  insist  further  on 
these  details.  For,  after  all,  as  has  been  said,  the 
main  point  against  the  agreement  is  not  that  its  de- 
tails are  unsatisfactory  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
but  that,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  they  are  drawn  up, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  but  be  di’awn 
up,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view  only.  M.  de  Lessees 
is  still  in  the  position  of  a beneficent  autocrat,  octroyant  a 
rather  cheaper  and  more  convenient  passage  over  the  road 
to  India  to  the  owners  of  India,  the  owners  in  large  pro- 
portion of  the  road  itself,  the  present  masters  of  Egypt,  the 
customers  without  whose  custom  the  Canal  would  be  bank- 
rupt to-morrow.  This  is  an  absurd  position,  a mischievous 
position,  and  a position  altogether  intolerable.  Nor  is  it 
in  any  serious  degree  afiected  by  the  concessions  now  an- 
nounced. But  it  may  be  faiily  granted  that  the  shipowners, 
if  they  have  not  strengthened  the  position  of  the  country, 
have,  unlike  the  Government,  done  nothing  to  weaken  it, 
and  that  they  may  plead  that  if  the  country  will  do  nothing 
for  them,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
do  very  much  for  the  country.  'The  failure  of  the  Conven- 
tion, no  doubt,  made  M.  de  Lessees  in  one  way  more  ready 
to  listen  to  reason,  but  its  existence,  if  only  as  a transient 
historical  fact,  has  no  doubt  made  him  in  another  way  less 
willing  to  listen  to  reason  than  he  otherwise  woqld  have 
been.  If,  in  Mr.  Lambton’s  famous  words,  England  could 
“ get  another  Government,”  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at 
all. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  PENINSULA. 

OUR  old  allies  the  Portuguese  are  in  the  habit  of  letting 
us  know  at  intervals  of  a year  or  so  exactly  what  they 
think  of  us.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a year  since  they  gave 
us  the  last  proof  of  their  friendship.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, having  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  its  subjects  engaged  in  trade  on  the  Congo,  took  the 
proper  steps ; and  thereupon  all  Portugal,  at  least  all  Por- 
tugal which  writes  in  newspapers,  absolutely  blazed  with 
fury.  The  Cortes  showed  its  patriotic  indignation  by 
promptly  repudiating  the  national  obligations,  and  thereby 
asserting  the  dignity  of  their  illustrious  kingdom.  Later 
we  have  learnt  that,  when  a Portuguese  court  has  a chance 
of  deciding  on  a maritime  case  in  which  Englishmen  are 
engaged,  it  has  one  rule  of  procedure,  and  acts  on  a lumi- 


nous principle.  The  Englishman  must  in  every  case  be 
found  to  be  in  the  wrong — ^justice  and  the  evidence  to  the 
contiaiy  notwithstanding.  Now  it  appears  that  they  have 
another  grievance,  and  are  airing  it  with  all  their  ac- 
customed sense  of  the  becoming.  As  very  careful  readers 
of  the  daily  p.apers  are  aware  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Portugal  has  lately  been  on  a visit  to  this  country.  As 
far  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  he  has  been  received  very 
much  as  other  members  of  Royal  families  are  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  personally  distinguished,  or  are  not  such  a 
laree-show  as  Ilis  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia.  He  has 
been  put  up  at  Clai-idge’s,  and  invited  to  dinner  by  his 
distant  cousins  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of 
Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.  He  has  been  conducted  over 
aisenals,  manufactoiles,  and  shovz-places  in  general,  and 
everything  has  apparently  gone  on  in  the  usual  way. 
Looked  at  from  Lisbon,  these  things  have  a very  different 
appearance.  The  Crown  Prince  has,  so  everybody  at 
Lisbon  sees,  been  most  grossly  insulted.  What  invitations 
he  has  received  have  been  quite  insufficient,  and  invitations 
which  should  have  been  sent  have  been  withheld.  He 
has  not  only  not  been  invited  to  lodge  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  but  has  had  to  pay  a bill  of  50,000  reis — 
that  is,  about  ten  pounds  sterling  — every  day  at 
Claridge’s.  There  are  mysterious  and  ugly  stories  about 
illuminations,  and  a ball  and  an  invitation  which  never 
came ; altogether  it  is  a repetition  on  a larger  scale  of  the 
hissing  and  hooting  of  the  noble  Paris  mob,  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  may  consider  themselves  reprimanded  and 
reduced  to 'that  level  accordingly.  The  explanation  of  this 
brutal  conduct  is  obvious  to  every  discerning  person  in 
Lisbon  and  Madrid.  It  is  all  our  resentment  at  a certain 
Germano-Portuguese  alliance,  of  which  no  Englishman 
ever  yet  saw  the  face  in  the  mirror  of  imagination — to 
adopt  the  style  of  Hadji  Baba  as  most  appropriate  to 
these  remarkable  circumstances.  Don  Emilio  Castelar  is 
as  ready  as  ever,  and  has  his  reading  of  the  riddle  pat. 
“ England,”  as  he  says  in  his  luminous,  statesmanlike  style, 
“ sees  with  disgust  the  projected  alliances  of  the  Latin 
“ countries  with  the  Northern  Empires.”  It  pains  Don 
Emilio  to  see  “ the  arrogance  of  England  ” offer  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  not  the  appropriate  stanza,  to  the  princely  off- 
spring of  Braganza.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  alliance 
between  the  giant  and  the  dwarf ; but  it  is  not  on  record 
that  their  enemies  cherished  a particular  resentment  against 
the  latter.  Besides,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
giant  is  on  the  whole  our  friend,  and  has  no  reason  to  be 
anything  else.  We  have  the  belief,  too,  that  the  giant  is, 
as  the  strong  usually  are,  quiet  and  not  given  to  needless 
breaking  of  heads.  Therefore  we  have  no  objection  to  his 
making  what  friends  he  pleases. 

The  case  is  not  one  calling  for  serious  argument  or  ex- 
postulation. If  the  spiteful  gabble  of  the  Portuguese  and 
the  solemn  nonsense  of  Don  Emilio  Oastelar  are  entitled 
to  any  attention,  it  is  certainly  not  because  of  their  in- 
trinsic importance.  Nations  which  have  had  losses  may 
be  allowed  to  console  themselves  by  tall  talk,  and  the 
indulgence  is  particularly  due  when  the  losses  include 
intelligence,  energy,  and  self-respect.  As  for  Don  Emilio, 
we  have  his  like  at  home — less  fluent,  less  magniloquent, 
and  less  foolish,  but  essentially  the  same.  The  far-sighted 
journalist  who  foresees  every  possible  combination,  who 
has  ideas  about  the  reconstruction  of  Poland,  and  can 
almost  tell  us  when  to  expect  the  return  of  the  Cocq- 
cigrues,  is  a well-known  figure.  On  the  whole,  it  is  safest 
to  conclude  that  this  storm  in  a teacup  only  means  that 
all  Portuguese  love  big  words,  and  that  their  journalists 
love  to  play  at  dealing  with  large  questions.  It  is  as  well, 
however,  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  abuse  of  England  is 
always  well  received  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  We  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  we  should  be  particularly  disliked 
by  peoples  who,  as  we  put  it,  are  under  particular  obhga- 
tions  to  us.  The  version  of  the  story  accepted  in  the 
Peninsula  is  altogether  different.  There  are  few  Spaniards, 
or  Portuguese  who  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  England 
at  all,  who  do  not  firmly  beheve  that  we  have  used  them  as 
tools  and  grown  rich  at  their  expense.  Even  now  we  are 
supposed  to  be  slowly  sucking  their  blood  by  a nefarious 
system  of  usury.  It  is  an  article  of  faith  with  most 
Spaniards  that  if  the  smuggling  trade  at  Gibraltar,  which 
is  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  could  be  put  a stop 
to,  the  whole  commercial  prosperity  of  England  would 
vanish  as  rapidly  as  a ghost  at  cockcrow.  The  average 
Portuguese  has  learnt  from  the  long  alliance  between  the 
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countries  to  hold  similar  opinions  in  a more  pronounced 
form.  His  view  of  the  relations  between  Portugal  and 
England  is  somewhat  like  the  delusion  of  the  coloured  gen- 
tlemen of  Barbadoes  who  distinguished  themselves  at  a 
certain  dignity  hiall. . 

It  will  be  at  least  prudent  to  keep  these  opinions  and  this 
hostility  in  mind  at  the  present  moment.  Prom  the  reports 
in  the  papers  it,  appears  that  negotiations  have  again  been 
begun  for  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  and  that  the 
way  has  been  prepared  for  it  by  a very  large  concession  on 
the  part  of  England,  for  which  no  sufficient  equivalent  has 
been  given.  The  Spaniards,  as  is  well  known,  have  long 
complained  that  the  English  system  of  import  dues  on  wine 
has  weighed  heavily  upon  their  commerce.  Spanish  wine  isvery 
alcoholic,  and  little  or  none  of  it  contains  less  than  2 6 degrees. 
It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  cheap  wines  of  Spain  are  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  French,  which  pay  only  a 
shilling  a gallon,  since  they  cannot  be  imported  withovit  pay- 
ment of  custom  dues,  which  they  are  not  high-priced  enough 
to  bear.  People  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
cheap  wines  of  the  Peninsula  will  inchne  to  the  opinion  that 
the  grievance  is  almost  imaginary.  No  matter  how  cheap 
it  may  be,  the  “ vino  comun  ” of  Spain  will  not  be  drunk 
in  England  until  it  has  been  made  much  more  drinkable. 
Some  ground  of  complaint  the  Spaniards  have  had,  how'ever, 
and  in  retaliation  they  put  penal  duties  on  English  imported 
goods.  Negotiations  for  a treaty  were  begun  last  year,  but 
broken  off,  because  the  Spaniards  refused  to  make  any 
concession.  Now  it  appears  that  the  English  Govermment 
has  decided  to  yield.  The  scale  of  alcoholic  strength  up  to 
wdiich  the  one  shilling  per  gallon  duty  only  will  be 
levied  is  to  be  raised  from  26  degrees  to  30  degrees.  In 
return  the  Spaniards  will  again  put  English  trade  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  Later  on,  a com- 
mercial treaty  will  be  made  which  it  is  hoped  will  further 
improve  our  position.  It  is,  perhaps,  early  to  decide 
whether  the  negotiations  have  even  got  so  far,  but  the 
report  may  be  accepted  as  probable.  Anything  which 
seems  to  promise  an  increased  freedom  of  trade  is  sure  to 
be  welcomed  in  England,  and  the  concession  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  certainly  not  be  unpopular.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  doubted  whether  we  shall  obtain  any  considerable  con- 
cession from  the  Spaniards  to  compensate  for  the  dis- 
turbance certain  to  be  caused  to  the  Bevenue.  The  “ most 
“ favoured  nations  ” are  allowed  to  import  as  little  as  possible 
into  Spain,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  our  trade  will 
be  sensibly  increased  by  the  abolition  of  the  penal 
dues.  It  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  we  shall 
obtain  any  further  relaxation  of  the  Spanish  tariff.  The 
protectionist  party  is  strong  everywhere,  and  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Catalans — by  far  the  richest 
and  most  energetic  portion  of  the  Spanish  people.  The 
leaders  of  this  party  will  be  able  to  point  to  the  raising  of 
the  alcoholic  scale  as  a proof  that  England  may  be  trusted 
to  yield  to  pressure,  and  is  totally  unable  to  retaliate.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  shirk  the  fact  that  jiobody  can  feel  con- 
fident of  the  continued  existence  of  any  Spanish  Govern- 
ment or  of  its  fidelity  to  its  engagements.  If  at  any  future 
day  the  Spaniards  think  themselves  entitled  to  fresh  con- 
cessions, they  will  have  no  scruple  in  endeavouring  to 
extort  them  by  reimpo.sing  the  penal  dues. 


AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Congress  causes  little  of 
the  excitement  or  anxiety  which  attends  the  beginning 
of  an  English  Parliamentary  Session.  _ On  the  present  occa- 
sion no  important  legislative  measure  is  proposed,  and  inordi- 
nary times  the  House  of  Representatives  exercises  but  little 
supervision  over  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  while  the  Senate 
concerns  itself  principally  with  the  distribution  of  patronage. 
Until  lately  the  Session  which  inimediately  preceded  a 
Presidential  election  excited  a certain  interest  by  the  indi- 
cations which  were  afforded  of  the  probable  result  of  the 
impending  contest  j but  general  attention  has  lately  been 
principally  fixed  on  the  comparative  claims  of  three  or 
four  competitors  for  the  office  of  Speaker.  The  appointment 
rested  with  the  Democrats,  who  represent  a large  majority  in 
the  House ; and  the  party  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  pre- 
sentable candidates.  Mr.  Randall,  who  has  held  the  office 
before,  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Cox  were  perhaps  equally 
competent  to  preside  over  the  debates ; -but  at  the  present 
moment  the  choice  wasnot  without  political  significance.  The 


real  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  Democratic  party  would 
be  well  advised  in  preferring  a Protectionist  or  a supporter 
of  a,  re  venue  tariff  as  its  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  By 
an  arrangement,  which  seems  to  foreigners  in  some  respects 
anomalous,  the  Speaker  appoints  all  the  Committees  of  the 
House,  including  those  which  control  or  originate  commer- 
cial and  fiscal  legislation.  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Randall 
would  use  the  power  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  changes 
in  the  present  tariff  j and,  consequently,  his  election  would 
have  implied  that  the  Democratic  party  was  not  prepared  to 
cast  itself  loose  from  the  cause  of  domestic  monopoly.  The 
division  which  has  long  existed  in  the  party  will  probably 
continue  for  some  time  longer,  with  the  result  of  leaving  the 
question  open.  For  the  present,  the  bulk  of  the  Republican 
party  professes  to  be  satisfied  with  the  election  of  Mr. 
Carlisle  as  Speaker.  They  hope  that  the  declaration  of 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  House  in  favour  of  a revenue 
tariff  will  alienate  the  Protectionist  section  of  the  party. 
The  Republicans,  on  their  part,  are  not  wholly  unanimous  in 
their  support  of  protective  duties.  When  the  time  comes 
for  a sweeping  change  there  will  probably  be  a recon- 
struction of  parties. 

The  next  Presidential  election  will  he  decided  on  the 
usual  principle,  by  a mere  trial  of  strength ; and 
the  chances  are  at  present  in  favour  of  the  Democrats. 
A recent  victory  in  Virginia  furnishes  reasonable  ground 
for  the  expectation  that  they  will  secure  every  Southern 
State.  The  defeat  of  Mahone,  who  was  regarded  on  plau- 
sible grounds  as  a traitor  to  his  party,  is  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  orthodox  Democrats.  His  election  as  Senator 
had  been  obtained  by  a proposal  to  repudiate  a part  of  the 
State  debt  by  a process  which  was  called  readjustment. 
In  the  Senate  Mahone,  though  he  was  nominally  a Demo- 
crat, constantly  acted  with  the  Republicans ; and  in  return 
for  his  vote  he  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  Federal  patron- 
age in  his  State.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  Virginia 
will  now  return  to  its  former  party  allegiance.  Another 
contest,  though  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  has  relieved  the  Democratic  party  from  the 
claims  of  a dangerous  pretender  to  the  Presidency.  General 
Butler  has  been  defeated  in  Massachusetts,  though  by  a 
nai-row  majority,  and  he  is  therefore  not  considered  ehgible 
as  a nominee ; yet  he  has  effected  so  many  political 
surprises  in  his  time  that  he  may  perhaps  once  more  dis- 
appoint general  expectation.  His  singular  career  has 
proved  that  he  possesses  extraordinary  versatility  and 
vigour.  Before  the  war  he  was  a Democrat ; he  has  since 
been  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ; and  General  Grant,  who  was  then 
President,  revoked  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  public  service  merely  because  his  nominee  was 
personally  unfriendly  to  General  Butler.  His  next  ap- 
pearance was  as  the  leader  . of  the  Greenback  repudiators, 
and  as  . the  ally  of  the  anarchist  Californian  adventurer 
Kearney.  After  all  his  changes.  General  Butler  was 
elected  by  a Democratic  majority  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts ; and  if  he  had  obtained  re-election  he  would  have 
been  largely  supported  at  the  next  year’s  Convention  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  party  will  now  perhaps  select  Mr.  Tilden,  who  was 
deprived  by  a fraud  of  the  Presidency  in  1876 ; but  it  is 
never  prudent  to  anticipate  with  confidence  the  result  of 
a nominating  Convention.  General  Hancock,  who  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  1880,  is  generally  respected ; but 
some  of  his  supporters  resented  a letter  published  during 
the  contest  in  which  he  avowed  Protectionist  opinions.  The 
Republican  party  will  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  proposing 
General  Grant  for  a third  term  of  office.  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr. 
CoNKLiNG,  and  Mr.  Sherman  perhaps  still  retain  the  favour 
of  their  respective  followers ; but  their  notoriety  has  lately 
abated  with  the  termination  of  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  party.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Arthur  may 
obtain  a renomination.  At  the  last  election  he  was 
chosen  Vice-President,  in  reward  of  the ' service  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Republicans  as  an  astute  party  manager. 
Since  his  succession  to  General  Garfield  he  has  exhibited 
prudence  and  discretion ; and  he  has  the  more  definite 
merit  of  having  administered  with  good  faith  the  new 
regulations  affecting  the  Civil  Service.  The  heads 
of  departments  have  been  instructed  to  recommend 
candidates  for  promotion  on  the  ground  of  merit,  with- 
out reference  to  political  connexion.  It  must  be  diffi- 
cult for  a veteran  politician  to  discontinue  the  employ- 
ment of  the  familiar  machinery  of  patronage.  The 
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coarse  Democratic  demagogue  who  long  since  invented  the 
phrase  of  “ the  spoils  to  the  victors  ” has  been  imitated  by 
all  his  successors  of  both  parties  almost  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  public  opinion  which  has  of  late  years  been 
slowly  forming  in  favour  of  a more  decorous  system  seems 
at  last  to  have  prevailed  over  the  popular  tradition.  It 
remains  to  he  seen  whether,  in  the  absence  of  great  political 
issues,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  parties  together  without 
the  bond  of  personal  interest.  Mr.  Arthur,  if  he  should 
be  re-elected,  will  have  some  advantages  in  trying  the  new 
experiment.  A Democratic  successor,  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  Republican  supremacy,  will  be  subject  to 
adverse  pressure  from  his  party.  It  will  be  plausibly  con- 
tended that  the  Republicans  who  fill  nearly  all  public 
offices  deserve  little  credit  for  objecting  to  arbitrary  changes. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  speculations  as  to  the  result  of  next 
year’s  election  should  excite  greater  interest  than  the  formal 
address  of  the  actual  President  to  Congress. 

The  American  people  may  well  hear  with  complacency 
the  repetition  year  after  year  of  commonplace  congratula- 
tions which  are  always  well-founded.  The  Republic  is  the 
richest,  the  strongest,  and,  if  average  intelligence  is  re- 
garded,  perhaps  the  most  enlightened  of  all  civilized  com- 
munities. There  is  no  foreign  enemy  to  fear  3 and  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Union  renders  even  the  absurd  fiscal  policy 
comparatively  innocuous.  Perfect  Free-trade  among  fifty 
millions  of  producers  and  consumers  thinly  scattered  over 
an  enormous  area  corrects  in  some  degree  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  discouragement  of  foreign  trade.  The  only 
financial  difficulties  arise  from  a too  abundant  revenue, 
collected  from  taxpayers,  not  because  it  is  required,  but  on 
account  of  its  indirect  results.  The  danger  of  social  revolu- 
tion, which  weighs  on  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
is  contemplated  in  America  with  well-founded  in- 
difierence.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  wilder 
nonsense  talked  by  demagogues,  and  on  some  occasions 
subversive  doctrines  have  produced  local  disturbances  of 
order  ; but  where  the  great  inajority  of  the  population  has 
something  to  lose,  and  where  the  remainder  may  reasonably 
expect  to  acquire  pi-operty,  there  is  no  risk  of  serious 
attempts  at  public  robbery  or  so-called  nationalization. 
Nowhere  else  is  society  in  such  a condition  of  stable 
equihbriura.  Occasional  scandals  and  anomalies  penetrate 
little  way  below  the  surface. 

It  is  not  known  that  Congress  in  the  present  Session  will 
have  any  important  business  to  transact,  though  the 
President  recommends  a certain  fiscal  policy,  and  even 
refers  to  a future  modification  of  the  tariff.  The  altera- 
tions which  were  made  last  year  have  not  yet  been 
practically  tested ; and  neither  party  is  prepared  to  intro- 
duce a new  commercial  system.  The  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  the  Civil  Service  cannot  yet  require 
amendment;  and  there  is  no  agitation  on  any  subject. 
The  President  displays  some  ingenuity  in  finding  sufficient 
material  for  a series  of  references  to  foreign  policy.  The 
precautions  against  pauper  immigration  which  he  recom- 
mends belong  to  the  pbovince  rather  of  domestic  legislation 
than  of  diplomacy.  Questions  about  fisheries  and  other 
trifling  diti’erences  occasionally  furnish  ground  for  nego- 
tiation ; but  there  is  happily  no  ground  of  quarrel  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  A quarter  of  a century 
ago  no  Presidential  Message  was  thought  complete  without 
the  use  of  menaces  or  complaints  which  have  long  since 
been  forgotten.  The  meeting  of  Congress  is  now  anticipated 
without  uneasiness,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  though  the 
old  fashion  of  professing  to  wish  that  the  Session  was  at  an 
end  is  still  not  altogether  discontinued.  At  present  there 
is  not  even  an  opportunity  of  applying  or  re-affirming  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  end  of  the  war  between  Chili  and 
Peru  would  reduce  Mr.  Blaine  himself,  if  he  were  in  office, 
to  a condition  of  non-interference. 


FRANCE  AND  TONQUIN. 

STATE  Papers  about  the  French  difficulty  in  Tonquin 
continue  to  accumulate,  but  the  quarrel  is  very  much 
where  it  was  months  ago.  M.  Ferry  makes  speeche.s  and 
advances  entirely  unfounded  assertions,  the  Marquess  Tseng 
publishes  his  despatches,  and  then  comes  a ponderous 
Yellow-book;  but  at  the  end  of  it  all  nobody  is  any  wiser 
than  he  was  before.  After  all  this  talk  it  is  obvious  that 
both  parties  are  unwilling  to  fight,  and  that  they  are  not 
the  less  drifting  into  a position  which  will  make  war  in- 
evitable. France  will  not  retire  till  it  has  obtained  some 


solid  compensation  for  the  losses  it  has  already  suffered  and 
the  trouble  it  has  taken.  What  that  compensation  is  we 
have  not  been  told.  If  the  Chinese  are  better  informed, 
which  is  doubtful,  they  are  manifestly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
something  which  cannot  be  conceded.  In  all  probability, 
the  Chinese  are  no  better  informed  than  the  European 
journalist,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that  the  French 
do  not  know  themselves.  M.  Leon  Renault’s  Committee 
think  that  a compromise  may  be  made  if  France  gains 
some  striking  success ; but  it  has  apparently  not  sug- 
gested itself  to  these  gentlemen  that  the  victoiy  they 
hope  for  might  well  be  only  the  beginning  of  still 
more  serious  troubles.  A good-natured  Russian  critic 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  explain  to  the  French  that,  if 
they  really  wish  to  damage  China  seriously,  they  can 
easily  do  it  by  helping  the  rebels  who  are  sure  to  make 
their  appearance  whenever  the  Empire  gets  into  difficultieg. 
This  ingenious  Russian  gentleman  is  doubtless  perfectly  in 
the  right ; but  the  princes  and  nobles  who  govern  China 
may  be  trusted  to  see  that  for  themselves.  They  may 
reasonably  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  French  would  be 
such  formidable  neighbours  that  it  would  be  better  to  fight 
them  at  once.  If  they  are  fought  while  they  are  at  a dis- 
tance, they  may  be  kept  at  a distance  ; whereas  if  they  once 
reach  the  frontier  of  Yunnan,  they  will  be  always  at  hand 
to  hold  just  that  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Empire 
which  is  most  disposed  to  rebel.  If  the  mandarins  really 
think  that  they  may  have  to  choose  between  fighting  the 
French  alone  or  the  French  in  alliance  with  rebels, 
they  may  reasonably  select  the  former  as  the  less  danger- 
ous course.  It  is  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  which 
makes  the  situation  so  dangerous.  On  neither  side ' is 
there  any  apparent  readiness  to  undertake  a war  except 
as  the  alternative  to  something  worse.  For  France  that 
something  is  an  ignominious  retreat;  for  China  it  is  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a strong,  active,  and  meddle- 
some European  Power.  Unfortunately,  France  can  hardly 
retreat  now  without  disgrace,  or  save  itself  except  by  doing 
what  China  will  look  upon  as  an  intolerable  provocation. ' 

The  methods  of  French  diplomacy  are  not  of  a kind  to 
reassure  Chinese  statesmen.  After  reading  some  of  'the 
later  despatches  now  published  in  the  Yellow-book,  they 
may  find  cause  to  be  afraid  of  the  distinguo  of  M.  Ferry. 
When  that  stern  and  virtuous  Republican  was  asked  what 
he  meant  by  saying  in  last  October  that  the  possession  of 
Tonquin  was  the  object  for  which  the  French  were  fighting, 
he  hastened  to  offer  explanations  which  are  well  calculated 
to  make  the  rulers  of  China  reflect  seriously  on  the  dangers 
of  having  a French  force  anywhere  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  their  frontier.  “By  the  possession  of  Tonquin,”  said 
M.  Ferry,  “all  I mean  is  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  in  peace.” 
The  French  wish  to  see  the  treaty  of  1874  with  Annam 
properly  executed,  and  that  does  not  give  them  the  sove- 
reignty over  Tonquin ; it  really  only  provides  for  their 
right  to  protect  their  traders.  To  make  his  meaning  per- 
fectly plain,  M.  Ferry  points  out  that  he  has  also  talked 
of  “ the  conquest  of  China,  of  her  four  hundred  million 
“ consumers,  which  conquest  was  to  be  effected  by  European 
“ products  and  producers.”  He  asks  the  Marquess  Tseng  to 
compare  these  two  statements,  and  remember  that  France 
has  of  course  no  intention  of  conquering  China.  If  he  will 
only  do  that,  he  will  see  that  it  cannot  possibly  have  any 
designs  of  an  unpleasant  character  on  Tonquin.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  Chinese  Ambassador  and  his  Government 
may  draw  quite  a different  conclusion.  They  may  reason- 
ably say  that  “ the  possession  of  Tonquin,”  however  harm- 
less these  words  may  bo  intended  to  be,  has  practically 
resulted  in  the  presence  of  M.  Harmand,  and  General 
Bouet’s  soldiers  and  Admiral  Courbet’s  gunboats  on  the 
Red  River.  A claim  to  trade  has  grown  with  astounding 
rapidity  into  a war  for  dominion,  or  something  so  like  it 
that  the  unassisted  human  intellect  can  see  no  difference. 
In  exactly  the  same  way  “ the  conquest  of  China  ” by  means 
of  “ European  products  and  producers  ” may  mean  some- 
thing much  less  innocent  than  articles  de  Paris  and  light 
wines.  The  products  may  take  the  form  of  gunboats,  and 
the  producers  may  be  represented  by  generals  or  admirals. 
A uniform  experience  has  taught  Orientals  that  Eurcrpean 
traders  have  a way  of  bringing  garrisons  after  them.  ^The 
Chinese  can  have  no  wish  to  see  their  country  made  the 
subject  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  formation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India. 

Meanwhile,  thougn  a compromise  is  still  talked  about  and 
is  even  still  possible,  neutral  European  Powers  are  reported 
to  be  taking  their  measures  for  a war.  An  outbreak  of 
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violence  against  foreigners  is  among  its  most  probable  con- 
sequences. Neutrals  settled  in  tbe  Treaty  ports  might  be 
made  to  suffer  for  the  French.  As  a precaution  against  this 
danger,  Germany  is  reported  to  have  proposed  a naval 
demonstration  in  front  of  Canton.  It  is  self-evident  that 
European  Powers  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  take  some  measures  to  protect  traders  settled 
in  Chinese  ports;  but  the  mere  preparation  for  taking  the 
necessary  steps  brings  us  at  once  to  the  most  serious  of  all 
the  possible  consequences  of  a war  between  France  and 
China.  The  Treaty  ports  are  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  France  would  have  a technical  right  to  bombard 
or  blockade  them  in  case  of  war.  Is  the  interference 
of  neutrals  to  extend  to  preventing  a bombardment  or 
blockade  ? If  it  is,  the  so-called  neutrals  will  undoubtedly 
render  most  effectual  aid  to  China.  If  it  does  not,  it 
is  only  too  likely  that  the  Chinese  will  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  foreigners  of  one  race  and  another  ; and 
in  that  case  the  necessity  of  active  interference  will  be 
forced  on  every  civilized  nation  which  has  interests  in  the 
country.  The  radical  change  which  has  been  made  in  the 
position  of  foreign  States  towards  China  is  not  the  least 
offensive  result  of  French  policy  in  the  East.  Hitherto  all 
civilized  nations  have  acted  together  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese,  and  had  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a peaceful 
arrangement  of  their  relations.  Thanks  to  the  colonial 
policy  of  M.  Ferry,  that  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  There 
must  either  be  division  among  Europeans,  and  then  China 
will  be  able  to  play  off  one  against  the  other  to  the  damage 
of  all ; or  else  neutrals  will  be  compelled  to  take  part  in 
hostilities  which  they  have  not  provoked  and  by  which 
they  must  necessarily  suffer  serious  loss.  A unanimous 
declaration  that  no  interference  with  neutral  trade  would 
be  tolerated  would  be  the  simplest  course  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  a legitimate  measure  of  self-defence. 
It  would  be  justified,  if  any  further  justification  were  needed, 
by  the  ambiguity  with  which  the  French  have  been  pleased 
to  cover  their  proceedings.  Such  a step  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  likely  to  be  taken  ; and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  British  squadron  in  Chinese  waters 
.should  be  strengthened  so  as  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
interests  it  will  have  to  defend. 


ITALIAN  POLITICS. 

"¥T7E  have  before  us  a curious  speech  recently  delivered 
W at  Palermo  by  Signor  Crispi.  This  gentleman,  as 
many  of  our  readers  may  know,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new,  as  he  was  of  the  old.  Party  of  the  Left  in  Italy.  In 
former  days  he  was  an  associate  of  Mazzini;  but,  like 
nearly  all  the  associates  of  the  great  agitator,  was  drawn 
from  his  side  by  the  perception  that  the  Monarchical  party 
could,  and  the  Democratic  party  could  not,  redeem  and 
unify  Italy.  He  sat  in  opposition  in  the  Italian  Chamber 
during  the  long  period  in  which  the  Bight  held  oflice  ; and 
when,  in  the  year  1876,  the  Left  for  the  first  time  came  into 
power,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  From 
1876  until  recently  the  history  of  that  party  has  consisted 
in  no  small  measure  of  internal  intrigues  among  the  various 
sections  of  which  it  is  composed;  and  few  persons  have 
memories  good  enough  to  recall  the  various  changes  of 
Ministry  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  seven 
years,  the  Left  all  along  remaining  in  power.  Signor 
Crispi  was  at  one  time  Minister  of  the  Interior ; but, 
owing  to  reasons  into  which  we  do  not  care  to  enter,  was 
compelled  to  resign  oflice.  Till  lately  the  Left  has  been  in 
name,  though  not  in  reality,  a homogeneous  party,  and  the 
premiership  in  Italy  has  alternated  between  its  two  chief 
members.  Signor  Depretis  and  Signor  Cairoli.  The  most 
noticeable  achievement  of  the  Left  was  to  change  the 
franchise  from  a very  limited  one  to  one  exceedingly  demo- 
cratic ; but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a party  victory,  in- 
asmuch as  a large  portion  of  the  Eight  agreed  to  the 
measure  in  principle.  The  general  election  which  fol- 
lowed did  not  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  Left;  but 
as  time  went  on  it  became  clear  that  reasonable  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  tired  of  a policy  the  aim 
and  spirit  of  which  seemed  to  consist  only  in  the  per- 
petual substitution  of  one  Minister  for  another.  The  result 
has  been  a schism  in  the  ranks.  Signor  Crispi,  Signor 
Cairoli  (ex-Prime  Minister),  and  Signor  Nicotera,  besides 
two  other  ex-Ministers,  have  with  their  respective  followers 
formed  a new  party  of  their  own,  while  Signor  Depretis, 
with  his  followers,  now  receive  the  friendly  support  of  a 


large  portion  of  the  Bight,  It  is  recognized  that  the  Bight, 
being  in  a minority  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
and  the  Left  being  hopelessly  torn  by  internal  factions,  some 
such  arrangement  among  the  more  moderate  men  on  both 
sides  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  best  that  can  be  found. 

, We  have  often  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  no  vital 
differences  now  separate  parties  in  Italy ; nor  are  such 
differences  likely  to  arise  until  the  Clerical  party  comes  for- 
ward into  politics  in  a body,  and  with  a definite  programme. 
Let  us  see,  now,  what  grounds  Signor  Crispi  and  his  friends 
have  to  give  for  adding  one  more  to  the  countless  schisms 
which  distract  the  Italian  Chamber.  In  the  first  place,  he 
alleges  that  Clericalism  is  the  enemy  which  the  new  party  is 
to  withstand.  To  most  people  it  will  appear  that  Clericalism 
has  had  in  Italy  an  amount  of  withstanding  which  might 
satisfy  anybody  who  did  not  wish  to  apply  the  old  formula 
of  “ drowning  the  kings  in  the  blood  of  the  priests.”  Never 
in  all  history  has  the  Catholic  Church  received  harder 
blows  than  during  the  present  generation  in  Italy,  and 
at  the  hands  of  statesmen  whom  Signor  Crispi  would 
regard  as  Conservatives.  But  althoygh  he  represents  it 
still  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  enemies,  he  has  nothing 
to  suggest  beyond  the  vague  phrase  of  “ Opposing  it.” 
“ What,”  he  asks,  “ can  you  oppose  to  this  vast  creation 
“ which  has  no  earthly  limits,  and  which  pursues  men  even 
“ into  the  heavens  1 ” The  newspapers,  he  says,  cannot  do 
so,  because  so  few  people  read  them.  The  Democratic 
Associations  cannot,  because  many  have  broken  up  and 
many  others  are  in  a state  of  confusion.  Honest  individuals 
are  few,  and  are  without  ideas  in  common.  The  Govern- 
ment does  nothing.  What,  then,  we  may  ask,  is  to  be  the 
remedy  for  this  alarming  state  of  things  ? “ Call  together,” 

he  says,  “ men  of  good  intention  (di  huona  voluntd).”  But 
it  is  clear  that,  if  they  are  few  and  have  no  ideas  in 
common,  much  good  cannot  come  from  calling  them  together. 
And  if  the  mass  of  the  people  will  not  read  the  papers,  and 
the  Democratic  Associations  are  in  the  habit  of' breaking 
up  and,  till  then,  of  being  in  confusion,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  either  the  Italian  people  are  so  little  interested  in 
serious  politics  that  the  well-organized  Clerical  party  can 
gain  an  easy  victory  over  them,  or  else  that  this  party  is 
not  the  bugbear  that  Signor  Crispi  makes  it  out  to  be. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  is  the  case.  The 
average  Italian  takes,  it  is  true,  little  interest,  and  still  less 
active  part,  in  politics ; but  one  thing  he  has  done,  and 
would  in  case  of  need  do  again,  and  that  is  most  promptly 
to  put  an  end  to  any  active  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the 
Vatican  to  regain  what  it  has  lost.  The  object  of  the 
skilful  abstinence  of  the  Catholic  party  from  taking  any 
share  in  Italian  politics  was  not  only  that  it  declined  to 
recognize  the  new  state  of  things  in  Italy,  but  also,  and 
still  more,  to  allow  the  disorganization  of  the  Chamber  to 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  Had  a compact  body  of  Clerical 
deputies  been  present  in  the  Chamber,  there  would  have 
existed  a genuine  Conservative  or  reactionary  party,  round 
which  all  the  Conservative  and  reactionary  elements  in 
the  country  could  have  grouped  thejnselves.  But  they,  by 
order  of  Pius  IX.,  abstained  from  politics.  Ne  ehtti  ne 
elettori  was  their  maxim.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
Chamber  for  years  consisted  of  men  among  whom  there 
w^as  little  difference  of  principle,  with  the  natural  result 
that  personal  motives  and  intrigues  took  the  place  which 
should  have  been  held  by  public  objects. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  programme  of  the 
“New  Left,”  and  through  the  speech  of  Signor  Crispi,  to 
find  anything  but  personal  ambition  and  vanity  to  explain 
the  foundation  of  a new  party.  The  programme  is  set  forth 
in  vague  and  general  terms,  and  contains  hardly  anything 
to  which  reasonable  men  of  every  party  would  not  gladly 
subscribe.  To  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  to  resist 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  be  inspired  by 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  render  the  country 
prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad,  and  to  do  many 
other  things  of  the  same  kind,  is  exactly  what  men  of  each 
and  every  party  are  always  anxious  to  profess.  But  for 
this  very  reason  such  professions  give  us  no  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  one  party  from  another.  Nor,  in  the 
speech  by  which  Signor  Crispi  expounds  his  programme, 
do  we  find  much  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty.  Where 
he  is  definite,  th6re  he  is  absurd.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
clergy,  he  declares  that  its  function  is  “ prayer  and  prayer 
“ offiy,”  and  adds  that  not  only  education  and  other  such 
offices,  but  works  of  charity,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
the  teaching  of  morality,  belong  entirely  to  the  State.  This 
is  surely  the  most  original  definition  of  the  respective 
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functions  of  Church  and  State  which  has  ever  been  invented. 
The  speech  in  question,  we  may  remark,  is  entitled  “ La 
“ Buona  Novella,”  or  “ Glad  Tidings.”  We  are  told  therein 
that  the  “ Moderates  ” have  a thirst  for  power,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  false  as  regards  Italy  ■ and  untrue  as  a 
general  historical  fact — a thirst  for  power  being  character- 
istic of  extreme  men  of  whatever  party.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  society  cannot  exist  without  religion  ; but  if  the 
Church  is  to  do  nothing  but  pray,  it  follows  that  all  the 
other  functions  of  a Church  must  be  undertaken  by  the 
State — which  can  only  mean  that  the  State  itself  must 
become  theocratic.  The  State,  therefore,  is  to  inculcate 
religion  and  administer  the  sacraments,  while  the  Church 
is  to  pray  hard  for  it  all  the  time.  Such  nonsense  can  an 
orator  talk  and  an  audience  swallow.  But  how  a clever 
man  can  revise  the  proofs  of  such  a speech  and  publish  it 
in  a printed  form  passes  our  comprehension.  We  read 
further  that  “ immoral  Governments,  and  those  which  are 
“ without  the  sentiment  of  justice,  lead  States  to  perdition,” 
which  assertion  was  received  with  loud  cheering.  To  such 
maxims,  of  which  the  speech  chiefly  consists,  every  person, 
whether  his  views  are  Imperial,  Monarchical,  Republican, 
or  Communistic,  will  readily  assent;  though  it  needs  a 
peculiar  audience  to  greet  such  truisms  with  loud  ap- 
plause. We  cannot  find  in  the  speech  any  justification 
whatever  of  the  new  party,  though  this  was  its  avowed 
object.  Beyond  a little  crude  nonsense,  which  sane  men 
of  all  parties  would  reject,  we  find  nothing  in  it  but 
vague  generalities  with  which  sane  men  of  all  parties 
could  agree.  But  it  is  significant  as  an  illustration  of 
the  vice  which  has  been  for  ages  inherent  in  Italian 
political  life,  and  which,  more  than  anything  else,  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century — the  vice 
of  regarding  men  only  and  not  measures  also.  It  dis- 
plays also  another  and  hardly  less  pernicious  vice — that  of 
what  is  termed  “ Regionalismo.”  The  new  Left  is,  in  a 
special  degree,  the  party  of  the  South — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
least  educated,  both  politically  and  morally,  among  the 
provinces  of  Italy.  During  the  last  twenty  years  this  has 
been  a most  constant  and  important  fact  in  Italian  politics. 
The  most  capable,  moral,  and  civilized  portion  of  the 
country  has  been  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the 
baser  part  of  the  population.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  Cavoue  deplored  the  inevitable  necessity  of  annexing 
the  South.  The  necessity  was  inevitable ; but  it  will  be 
long  before  the  true  Italy  of  the  North  and  Centre  will  be 
genuinely  united  with  the  half-spurious  population  of  the 
South. 


MR.  DOBBS’S  VICTORY. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  majority  of 
London  householders  have  been  pluming  themselves  to 
no  purpose  upon  the  decision  in  Dobbs  v.  The  Grand 
Junction  Waterworks  Company.  They  know  that  wherever 
the  water-rate  has  hitherto  been  assessed  upon  the  gross 
afinual  value  of  a house,  it  must  now  be  assessed  on  the 
net  annual  value,  and  they  naturally  assume  that  they, 
equally  with  Mr.  Dobbs,  will  benefit  by  his  victory  over 
the  common  enemy.  In  establishing,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Water  Companies  are 
wrong,  and  that  in  future  the  net  value  is  the  only  value 
that  can  be  taken  into  account,  Mr.  Dobbs  has  not 
only,  they  think,  saved  himself  some  4I.  a year,  but  has 
also  conferred  a proportionate  benefit  upon  every  one  of 
his  brother-householders,  and  thus  brought  up  the  loss  to 
the  shareholders  in  the  various  Companies  to  quite  a re- 
spectable figure.  By  rights,  of  course,  this  last  conse- 
quenc&  ought  to  give  pleasure  to  no  one ; but  the  relations 
between  the  Water  Companies  and  the  public  have  of  late 
become  so  tense  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  to  many 
householders  the  shareholders’  loss  is  not  almost  as  much 
an  object  of  desire  as  their  own  gain.  It  is  painful  to 
have  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  this  exultation  is  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  Mr.  Dobbs  has  won  his  cause, 
and  the  point  at  issue  between  him  and  the  Water  Com- 
pany was  exactly  what  it  has  been  stated  to  be.  But  Mr. 
Dobbs’s  triumph  will  only  be  shared  by  those  who  are  in  Mr. 
Dobbs’s  identical  position.  Wherever  the  occupier  is  also 
the  owner,  whether  of  the  freehold  or  of  a ground  lease, 
there  the  judgment  given  yesterday  week  will  apply.  The 
occupier  pays  no  rent ; the  “ annual  value  ” is,  conse- 
quently, the  basis  on  which  the  water-rate  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated ; and  the  House  of  Lords  has  now  decided  that  by 


annual  value  is  meant  net  value.  But  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  London  householders  own  neither  the  freehold 
nor  the  ground  lease  of  their  house.  All  that  they  have  is 
the  ordinary  lease  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years. 
Now  the  important  incident  of  a lease  of  this  kind  is  that 
the  tenant  pays  rent,  and,  if  he  does,  all  questions  about 
gross  and  net  value  are  at  once  disposed  of.  The  water-rate 
is  to  bo  calculated  on  the  annual  value  of  a house  wherp  the 
actual  amount  of  the  rate  cannot  be  ascei-tained.  Where 
the  actual  amount  of  the  rate  can  be  ascertained,  that  and 
not  the  annual  value  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  estimate.  In 
all  cases,  therefore,  where  the  payments  demanded  by  the 
Water  Companies  before  the  decision  of  Friday  week  have 
not  been  expressly  based  on  gross  instead  of  net  value  they 
will  be  demanded  still.  The  rent  can  be  ascertained,  and 
the  que.stion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  value  cannot  arise. 

Still,  the  minority  of  London  occupiers  who  are  also 
owners  of  their  houses — at  all  events,  in  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  pay  rent — is  considerable,  and  for  their  sakes 
as  well  as  his  own  Mr.  Dobbs  may  be  congratulated.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  system  on  which  Londoners  pay  for  their 
water  is  so  inequitable  that  anything  which  honestly  re- 
duces the  amount  paid  is  a gain.  The  fact  that  Parliament 
acted  without  thought  when  it  made  annual  value  in  the 
one  case,  and  actual  rent  in  the  other,  the  basis  of  the 
water-rate,  is  not  indeed  an  excuse  for  confiscation.  Tiic 
Companies  have  spent  money  on  the  faith  that  this  is  to 
remain  the  law,  and  if  it  is  ever  again  proposed  to  buy  their 
undertakings,  the  price  paid  must  be  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  their  earnings  will  continue  to  be  made 
on  this  footing.  But  no  amount  of  custom  will  ever  make 
it  seem  reasonable  that  of  two  houses  in  which  the  same 
amount  of  water  is  used,  one  shall  be  charged  as  much 
again  as  the  other  because  it  happens  to  stand  in  a fashion- 
able .street.  The  hostility  so  generally  felt  to  the  London 
Water  Companies  will  not  abate  so  long  as  the  price 
charged  for  water  bears  no  relation  to  the  amount  sup- 
plied. It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  Mr.  Dobbs’s 
water-rate  will  in  future  be  estimated  on  a net  value  of 
1 18?.  instead  of  a gross  value  of  140I.  The  wrong  prin- 
ciple remains  in  force,  but  the  application  of  it  becomes 
somewhat  less  severe  in  his  and  all  similar  cases. 

In  reckoning  up  the  blessings  of  which  Mr.  Dobbs  has 
been  the  channel,  we  must  not  omit  the  refreshing  element 
of  common  sense  which  Lord  Bramwell’s  judgment  intro- 
duced into  the  case.  Put  shortly,  his  reasoning  comes  to 
this.  Annual  value  must  mean  net  value,  because,  pro- 
perly speaking,  net  value  is  the  only  value  that  exists. 
The  value  of  a house  is  the  sum  of  money  which  is  or  might 
be  paid  by  the  occupier  and  pocketed  by  the  owner  after  all 
outgoings  have  been  allowed  for.  What  is  paid  for  rates 
and  taxes,  or  for  repairs,  or  for  insurance,  is  no  part  of  the 
value.  It  is  something  that  has  to  be  deducted  before  th- 
value  can  be  got  at.  Gross  value  has  no  more  connexion 
with  actual  value  than  the  height  of  a mountain  above  the 
sea  has  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  ascent  from  its  actual 
base.  What  the  traveller  who  proposes  to  climb  it  wants 
to  know  is  how  many  feet  he  will  have  to  mount  from  the 
level  out  of  which  it  rises,  and  what  the  owner  of  a house 
wants  to  know  is  how  much  rent  he  may  look  for  after  all  the 
expenses  which  he  has  to  pay  in  the  course  of  getting  it  have 
been  actually  paid.  That  is  the  value  of  the  house.  Gross 
value  is  an  expression  which  is  sometimes  convenient  be- 
cause it  stands  for  the  rent  before  these  deductions  have 
been  made.  But,  though  the  phrase  is  convenient,  it  is 
quite  inaccurate,  and  it  has  no  claim  to  be  taken  as  the 
annual  value  of  the  house  unless  the  Legislature  has  ex- 
pressly enacted  that  it  shall  be  so  taken.  In  every  other 
case  value  means  net  value.  The  word  has  had  hard  usage 
alike  from  lawyers  and  political  economists,  and  it  was  time 
its  cause  should  be  espoused  by  a judge  so  little  bound  by 
irrational  conventions  as  Lord  Beamwell. 


GIUOCO  DEL  PALLONE. 

Many  aames  are  more  scientific  than  Pallone,  hut  t'aero  are 
few  which  appear  so  striking  to  an  uninstructed  spectator.  A 
stranger  who  enters  a tennis-court  for  the  first  time  is  quite  unfible 
to  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  players.  Their  finest  strokes  are 
made  with  apparent  ease  and  for  purposes  he  finds  it  diilicult 
to  understand.  The  chases  and  galleries,  and  so  forth,  are 
so  many  riddles  which  his  unaided  intellect  is  unable  to  solve, 
and  he  is  not  unlikely  to  mistake  the  worse  for  the  better 
side.  However  fine  the  play  may  be,  he  soon  wearies  of  it,  unless 
there  be  some  one  near  to  explain  the  motive  of  every  stroke. 
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Pallone,  though  a far  simpler  game,  is,  to  the  layman,  a prettier 
sight.  The  lithe  players,  in  their  white  linen  clothes,  their  red  or 
Hue  scarfs,  and  their  huge  knobbed  gauntlets,  spring  with  tiger-like 
agility  to  meet  the  hard  heavy  hall,  and  send  it  flying  to  the  other 
end  of  the  court  with  a force  which  every  spectator  can  appreciate. 
The  boldest  hits  are  generally  the  best,  and  when  one  of  unusual 
vigour  is  given,  or  an  unexpected  hut  successful  hound  is  made, 
the  lookers-on  applaud  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  Northern 
crowds  rarely  display.  At  moments  the  excitement  becomes  in- 
tense, and  no  attempt  is  made  either  to  suppress  or  to  conceal  it. 
Even  foreigners  are  carried  away  by  it  now  and  then,  and  those 
who  have  been  present  at  a great  match  are  not  unlikely  to  return 
to  the  court  as  often  as  they  have  an  opportunity. 

An  Englishman  would  suppose  that  the  Italian  onlookers,  who 
take  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  game,  were  themselves  players  ; in 
all  probability  there  are  hardly  a dozen  present  who  ever  put  on  a 
gauntlet.  In  these  days,  when  a mild  form  of  athleticism  is  be- 
coming fashionable  in  Italy,  a few  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  clubs  may  occasionally  spend  a leisure  morning  in  play,  but 
they  never  exhibit  their  skill  in  public ; it  is  for  the  professionals 
that  the  courts  are  built  and  kept  up.  Thus,  for  most  of  its 
devotees  Pallone  is  rather  a show  than  a game ; it  is  popular  in 
Italy,  not  as  cricket,  but  as  horse-racing  is  popular  in  England. 
AVhen  players  of  celebrity  meet,  the  betting  is  high,  and  large 
sums  are  promised  them  by  their  backers  in  case  of  victory.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  is  not  strange  that  ugly  rumours  should  at 
times  be  current.  It  is  said  that  the  two  sides  will  occasionally 
meet  in  private,  compare  the  promises  that  have  been  made  them, 
arrange  the  issue  of  the  match  accordingly,  and  then  divide  the 
profits  ; but  no  outsider  can  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in 
such  reports. 

The  pallone-court  is  from  ninety  to  a hundred  metres  in  length, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  is  open  to  the 
sky.  The  whole  of  this  space,  which  must  of  course  be  kept 
perfectly  smooth  and  even,  is  enclosed  by  a wall  one  metre 
high,  at  the  right  corners  of  which  masts  are  placed.  Besides 
this,  there  are  two  other  walls,  one  to  the  left  of  the  player 
five  or  six  metres  high,  and  one  to  his  right  which  may  be 
of  any  height;  the  higher  it  is  the  easier  the  game  becomes, 
as  the  fewer  balls  will  pass  over  it.  The  so-called  cordino  in 
terra — a straight  line  of  tiles  raised  three  centimetres  above  the 
ground — divides  the  inclosure  into  two  equal  parts,  and  along 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  court  runs  a covered  drain,  which  keeps 
the  ground  dry,  and  also  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  game.  In 
earlier  times  it  was  probably  an  open  ditch,  and,  as  far  as  the  rules 
•are  concerned,  it  still  remains  one,  as  the  balls  that  strike  the 
covering  of  the  di-ain,  as  well  as  those  which  fall  short  of  or  upon 
the  cordino  or  pass  outside  the  comer  masts,  are  falli — that  is, 
they  count  against  the  player.  At  one  end  of  the  court  stands 
the  trampolino — a structure  of  elastic  wood,  very  similar  to  a 
diving  or  spring  board,  which  is  about  four  metres  long,  and 
rises  gradually  to  a height  of  sixty  centimetres,  the  slope  being 
towards  the  centre  of  the  court. 

The  balls  used  are  made  of  leather  stuffed  with  chopped  hay ; but, 
before  the  game  commences,  water  is  forced  into  them,  so  that  they 
become  as  hard,  and  almost  as  heavy,  as  stones.  Some  are  about 
the  size  of  a tennis,  others  considerably  larger  than  a cricket,  ball ; 
and  which  are  to  be  used  is  often  the  most  difficult  point  to  settle 
in  arranging  a match.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  powerful  men 
when  the  heavier  balls  are  chosen,  while  those  who  depend  on 
their  agility  and  sharpness  of  sight  rather  than  their  muscular 
strength  prefer  the  smaller  ones.  In  striking  an  instrument  is 
used  which,  for  yrant  of  a better  name,  we  may  call  a gauntlet.  It 
is  a pifece  ofi'solid  wood,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  ; a 
stout  rod  is  left  ih 'the  centre,  which  is  firmly  grasped;  while  two 
thin  diagonal  slips' separate  the  first  from  the  second,  and  the  third 
from  the  fourth,^  finger.  , To  Englishmen  this  may  appear  a very 
inconvenient  arrangement,  but  it  must  be  remembered  the  Italians 
even  in  fencing  are  accustomed  to  hold  the  rapier  by  th'e  cross- 
bar of  the  hilt,  which  they  tie  to  the  wrist.  The  outside  of  the 
gauntlet  is  fashioned  into  a rough  semblance  of  the  human  hand, 
and  studded  over  with  blunt  knobs  of  harder  wood,  which  are 
fastened  into  the  original  piece.  The  wrist  and  arm  are  also 
protected  by  thick  wooden  casings,  which  are  strapped  or  buckled 
-on.  It  is  only  one  hand  which  is  “ sheathed  ” in  this  anything 
but  “ glittering  mail,”  the  other  is  left  free.  In  general  it  is  of 
course  the  right  that  bears  the  burden  and  the  honour ; but, 
strangely  enough,  several  of  the  most  distinguished  pallone- 
players  have  been  left-handed. 

The  regular  game  is  played  bj'  six,  there  being  three  on  each  side, 
who  are  led  by  the  battitore.  Each  party  has  also  a mandarino,  who 
gives  the  first  ball,  but  takes  no  further  part  in  the  game.  _ When 
play  commences  the  two  sides  take  their  places  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  court,  the  battitore  of  the  party  which  has  the  first  innings 
mounts  the  trampolino,  his  mandarino  thi’ows,  or  rather  feeds, 
the  ball  towards  him,  and  he  rushes  down  the  trampolino  and 
strikes  it  in  the  direction  of  his  opponents  with  as  much  force  and 
skill  as  he  can  command.  If  it  passes  the  centre  of  the  court  and 
is  not  returned,  so  that  it  remains  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cordino,  he  scores  fifteen ; the  second  time  this  happens,  thirty ; 
the  third,  forty ; the  fourth  ball  finishes  the  game.  Two  games 
make  a trampolino,  and  after  each  the  parties  exchange  places.  A 
match  generally  consists  of  five  trampolini  and  one  game  for  each 
Bide — that  is,  of  twenty-two  games  in  all. 

Pallone  is  sometimes  played  by  four  persons,  two  on  each  side, 
and  on  such  occasions  a net  seventy  centimetres  in  height  is 


usually  erected  above  the  cordino ; every  ball  caught  by  it  is  o£ 
course  lost.  In  other  respects  it  is  played  in  the  way  that  has 
been  already  described,  though  it  has  even  more  local  variations 
than  the  regular  game.  In  both  cases  the  umpire  is  placed  in  a 
tolerably  secure  position  at  the  end  of  the  cordino  or  the  net,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  court,  and  he  is  provided  with  an  attendant, 
who  shouts  out  his  decisions  in  tones  such  as  only  Italian  lungs 
can  produce  and  Italian  ears  endure. 

The  three  members  of  a team,  with  their  mandarino,  always 
play  and  travel  together.  As  a rule,  they  are  ready  to  meet  all 
comers  ; but  their  excitement  and  that  of  the  spectators  reaches 
its  height  only  when  town  plays  against  town  or  province  against 
province.  Thus,  if  three  noted  players  from  Bologna  are  invited 
to  Siena,  every  available  space  in  the  building  will  be  thronged 
for  days  together  as  they  play  team  after  team,  and  every  event 
will  be  as  eagerly  expected  in  the  city  as  the  first  news  of  the 
Derby  is  in  London. 

Pallone  when  thus  played  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  essen- 
tially a game  for  professionals ; indeed,  the  amateur  who  ventured 
to  oppose  them  would  be  placing  his  life  in  considerable  danger. 
Even  the  greatest  skill  cannot  always  prevent  accidents.  Not  long 
since  a battitore  of  some  note  made  a slight  slip,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  ball,  instead  of  being  met  directly  by  the 
gauntlet,  glanced  upwards  from  it,  and  broke  his  jaw.  In  many 
parts  of  Italy,  however,  a simpler  and  less  hazardous  form  of  the 
game  is  popular  among  the  boys  and  young  men,  who  bandage 
their  arms  with  cloths,  and  play  with  soft  balls  in  the  open  fields. 
The  more  skilful  of  these  players  soon  become  known  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  they  play  only  with  or  against  each  other.  If  there  is  a 
court  near,  the  club  to  which  it  belongs  will  almost  always  allow 
them  to  use  it  at  odd  hours,  when  they  have  attained  to  the  neces- 
sary years  and  experience,  and  they  then  begin  to  practise  with 
the  hard  balls  and  wooden  gauntlets.  It  is  from  such  players 
that  the  professional  class  is  recruited.  A battitore  whose 
team  is  imperfect,  and  who  sees  a youth  of  promise,  will 
ask  him  to  take  the  vacant  place  at  times,  and  will  often 
spend  hours  in  training  him.  At  first  neither  play  nor  instruction 
is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  young  man’s  regular  trade.  As 
he  is  not  yet  capabie  of  taking  a part  in  great  encounters,  he 
is  not  expected  to  travel  far  from  home.  If  he  plays  in  a 
successful  match,  however,  he  from  the  first  receives  a modest 
share  of  the  winnings.  Such  gains  are  sweet,  and  the  respect 
with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  old  companions  sweeter  still ; 
and  so  the  probability  is  that  a youth  of  skill  and  dexterity 
who  has  once  begun  to  play  with  a regular  team  will  end  by 
himself  becoming  a professional  player. 


PREFACE  TO  A NEW  BOOK  OF  SNOBS. 

That  “ all  human  things  are  subject  to  decay”  is  the  opinion, 
expressed  in  verse  of  some  merit,  by  a member  of  the  same 
University  and  College  to  which  the  author  of  the  original  Book 
of  Snobs  belonged ; and  it  applies  in  measure  and  degree  to  that 
immortal  production.  As  a work  of  art,  the  Book  of  Snobs  is, 
indeed,  immortal ; as  a work  of  science  it  needs,  like  other  works 
of  science,  the  mortal,  as  contrasted  with  art  the  immortal,  con- 
tinual adjustment  to  the  progress  of  human  affairs.  If  modesty 
were  not  the  jewel  on  the  possession  of  which  we  chiefly  pride 
ourselves;  it  would  be  possible  to  quote  the  actual  words  of  the 
original  Biblion,  to  the  effect  that  “ when  the  times  and  necessities 
of  the  world  call  for,”  &c.  &c.  The  hour  certainly  seems  to  have 
come  for  a new  Book  of  Snobs,  though  it  may  be  a bold  thing  for 
any  man  to  assume  that,  lui  chetif,  he  is  the  man  to  write  it.  Faff 
while  the  chapters  of  our  Original  (so  shall  it  be  designated  in 
future)  remain  a possession  and  a joy  for  ever,  so  long  as  the  reader 
abstains  carefully  from  applying  them  to  the  facts  of  1883,  directly 
he  goes  about  with  his  lantern  in  one  hand  and  his  Book  of  Snobs 
in  the  other,  he  finds  it  but  an  inadequate  guide-book. 
It  would  seem  that  the  very  fact  of  having  himself  coted  and 
signed,  discovered  after  many  centuries  of  placid  and  undetected 
existence,  induced  the  snob — a beast  as  shy  as  the  piece  de  cent 
sous,  whose  peculiarities  a contemporary  satirist  noted  in  another 
country — to  transform  himself  at  once.  The  modern  observer 
looks  for  a snob  of  Thackeray’s  time,  and,  in  the  central  places  of 
this  kingdom  at  any  rate,  he  finds  him  not.  Forty  years  have 
almost  obliterated  his  traces.  What,  a guileless  neophyte  may 
ask,  put  our  master  and  Original  in  such  an  “ igstrorinary  rage” 
(to  use  his  own  delightful  phrase  in  another  matter)  with  the 
Peerage  ? Who  now  reads  Peerages  ? The  modern  snob  does  not 
eat  Lord  Littlebrain’s  toads  or  scrape  Lord  Littlebrain’s  trencher ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  gets  Lord  Littlebrain  to  preside  at  a political 
meeting,  and  then  demonstrates,  to  his  and  Lord  Littlebrain’s 
satisfaction,  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  abolished;  or, 
after  screwing  a fortune  out  of  working-men,  argues  gravely  that 
Lord  Littlebrain  ought  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  house  them.  Why 
did  the  venerated  one  scoff  at  the  army  and  its  weaknesses  ? At 
least  among  those  weaknesses  he  did  not  discover  that  it  could 
not  light,  or  observe  that  the  British  taxpayer  preferred 
making  it  the  corpus  vile  of  experiments  instead  of  working 
it  up  to  technical  perfection.  Mr.  Thackeray’s  snob  regarded 
with  beatitude  clothing  colonels,  commanding  officers  who 
“ horthed  the  wegiment  at  an  immenth  expenth  ” with  beau- 
tiful piebalds ; subalterns  who  spent  rather  more  than  they 
should  on  champagne  and  claret.  Where  is  this  snob  of  forty 
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yenrs  past  ? The  modern  snob  wishes  it  to  be  made  penal  for 
officers  to  give  their  old  regiment  a pint  stnnp  for  aiild  lang 
syne,  regards  esprit  de  corps  as  an  unlioly  aristocratic  tradition, 
and  would,  if  he  could,  make  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  live  lilce 
bagmen,  or  rather  in  a fashion  tliat  the  usual  bagman  would 
assuredly  not  put  up  with.  Then  there  is  the  marvellous  trans- 
mogriticationof  the  snob  literaiy'.  In  the  days  of  the  Original  he 
seems  to  have  prided  himself  on  his  classical  education,  and  bored 
mankind  with  stock  admiration  of  great  writers.  Now  he  votes 
Latin  and  Greek  useless,  discovers  that  Shakspeare  could  not 
write  a play  that  will  act,  and  sets  down  admiration  for  the 
masterpieces  of  the  past  as  “ sham  admiration.”  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
politician,  again,  with  his  “ Peel  told  me  ” and  his  “ Lord  John  is 
of  opinion,”  has  gone  to  Kensal  Green  long  ago  with  Peel  and 
Lord  John — not  that  either  of  those  distinguished  men,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  lies  in  the  Harrow  Hoad.  Ilis  modern  counter- 
part has  had  the  joyful  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latest  circular 
wet  from  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s  hektograph,  which  he  will  carefully 
repeat  to  any  audience  he  may  secure  as  an  entirely  original  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  the  Government,  springing  from  his  own 
and  the  audience's  spontaneous  loyalty.  If  he  condescends  to  a 
personal  reference  at  all,  it  will  be  to  one  of  those  memorable 
glorifications  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  would  have  made  Peel 
and  Lord  John  stare,  which  a panting  posterity  will  toil 
after  in  vain,  and  which  hav'e  undoubtedly  carried  what 
geographers  would  call  the  snob’s  “ furthest  ” several  degrees 
beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  hitherto  recorded  grovelling.  In  this 
last  division  alone  how  vast  is  the  opportunity  open  to  the  modern 
snobographer ! He  must  go  beyond  his  immediate  model.  He  must 
consult  the  equally  immortal  record  which  tells  the  names  of 
certain  Seigneurs  who  pleaded  before  my  Lord  Pantagruel  “ with- 
out advocates,”  in  order  to  qualify  himself  from  the  literary  and 
historical  point  of  view  for  this  task. 

Before  the  combined  difficulties  of  a subject  so  vast  and  a 
model  so  impossible  to  equal  the  boldest  man  of  letters  may  quail. 
But  the  consideration  Why  should  the  modern  snob  ungalled  play  ? 
is  imperative.  For  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  animal 
that  he  actually  seeks  to  find  his  justification  in  the  rebukes 
addressed  to  his  defunct  predecessor.  “I  am  not  a snob,”  he 
says.  “ Who  can  accuse  me  of  being  polite  to  peers?  I have 
not  got  a Peerage  in  my  library  [an  assertion  which  may  perhaps 
be  doubted].  I never  take  the  guns  from  a keeper  and  give 
them  to  a R — y — 1 Pr — nee.  On  the  contrary,  I spend 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  arguing  that  the  R — y — 1 
Pr — nee  ought  to  have  no  guns  to  shoot  with,  and  no 
preserves  to  shoot  in.  Let  us  get  a great  deal  of  water,  and  wash 
our  hands  of  the  guilt  of  snobbishness  at  once.”  Now  it  seems  to 
be  quite  time  to  take  this  possibility  of  maltreating  one  class  of 
sacred  books,  even  as  the  devil  maltreats  others,  avvay  from  the 
snob  of  1883.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  insinuate  that  his  ancestor 
had  no  real  existence.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  numerous  sur- 
vivals of  him.  At  this  present  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  knows, 
there  is  most  political  wisdom,  and  where  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  hear  men  (usually  of  the  Radical  way  of  thinking) 
talk  of  the  nearest  grand  seigneur  as  “ His  Lordship,”  with  a 
bated  breath  not  often  to  be  observed  nowadays  in  places  where 
men  more  do  congregate.  But,  except  in  these  wilds,  the  older 
snobbery  has  been  almost  entirely  pushed  out  by  the  new.  A few 
private  tutors,  iin  extremely  liberal  and  free-thinking  head  of  a house 
or  dean  here  and  there,  may  keep  up  the  traditions  of  tuft-hunting 
(tufts,  alas ! are  themselves  scarcely  more  than  memories)  on  which 
the  great  Original  was  severe.  But  undergraduates  almost  wholly, 
and,  with  the  distinguished  exceptions  just  noted,  graduates  like- 
wise, for  the  most  part  have  given  up  the  practice  which  made 
Oxbridge  famous  once  upon  a time.  Even  many  years  ago  that 
practice  was  dying  out,  and  could  scarcely  be  indulged  in  safely 
by  any  one  above  the  degree  of  bachelor,  unless  he  had 
acquired  license  by  at  least  questioning  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  or  advocating  manhood  suffrage.  Perhaps  this 
disappearance  is  due  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  Charles  Kingsley 
(not  a bad  authority)  certainly  thought  so.  If  it  be  so,  all 
honour  to  the  snobicide.  But,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  himself,  though 
misled  by  a natural  ardour  against  the  immediate  beasts  of  his 
chase,  seems  to  have  occasionally  perceived,  it  is  no  use  killing 
snobs  if  snobbishness  is  an  inseparable  accident  of  the  human  race. 
You  drown  your  snob  in  the  deepest  depths  of  ridicule,  he  emerges 
more  beautiful — that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  beauty  in  snobbishness — 
than  ever.  For  ourselves  we  are  in  rebus  snobbicis  at  any  rate 
perfectibilists.  The  snob  of  this  generation,  as  we  shall  hope 
to  show  some  day,  is  a much  more  odious  reptile  than  he  of  the 
last;  a more  interested  being,  one  less  excused  by  generous  or 
quasi-generous  illusions,  stupider,  baser,  more  venomous  than  his 
offensive  but  comparatively  innocuous  predecessor.  But  we  by  no 
means  despair  of  his  being  able  to  produce  when  he  in  his  turn 
perishes  (for  the  corruption  of  each  snob  is  the  generation  of  the 
next)  a worse,  and  so  on  till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  when 
it  is  not  necessary  to  forecast  the  destiny  of  the  snob  perfect  and 
final.  Meanwhile,  the  duty  of  each  generation  is  to  make  war 
against  its  own  snobs,  to  avoid  imitating  them  in  the  most 
scrupulous  fashion,  yet  so  as  to  avoid  at  the  same  time  that 
danger  of  falling  into  a complementary  and  opposite  variety  of 
the  disease  which  has  been  already  indicated.  Even  the  great 
Original,  so  slanderous  tongues  have  said,  did  not  always  succeed 
in  doing  this  ; after  which  who  shall  boast  his  chances  of  escape  P 
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the  snobs  of  this  generation  during  the  coming  winter  and  the 
season  which  follows  it  to  give  us  as  commodious  texts  as  may 
be  for  a brief  occasional  series  of  studies  on  the  New  Snob.  There 
is  no  fear  at  all  of  their  refusing  ; one  of  them,  while  we  write, 
has  obliged  the  public  with  the  spectacle  of  a sworn  servant  of 
the  Queen  sneering  in  an  official  document  at  the  Queen’s  titles. 
This  is  of  the  essence  of  the  modern  snob,  and  would  almost  serve 
as  a text  by  itself.  But  there  is  nothing  like  an  abundance  of 
instances,  and  therefore  the  modern  snob  is  prayed  to  give  himself 
les  couiUes  franches  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  months.  We  have 
an  ample  stock  of  last  year’s  instances  and  earlier,  but  in  these 
cases  freshness  is  the  main  point.  Fortunately,  as  has  been 
said,  there  is  no  fear  of  want  of  response  to  this  appeal,  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  is  that  the  abundance  and  the 
excellence  of  the  material  may  prove  too  much  for  the  well- 
intentioned  but  feeble  workman.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  places 
nullius  ante  trita  solo  that  we  tread.  Mr.  Thackeray  had  the 
satirists  of  two  thousand  years  and  more  before  him  when  he 
laughed  at  sycophants  and  apers  of  greatness,  worshippers  of  rank 
and  wealth,  of  glitter  and  of  fame.  But  the  Snob  Democratic  is 
almost  a new  birth  of  time.  He  showed  himself,  indeed/  at 
Athens  for  a little,  and  felt  the  lethalis  arundo  of  nearly  the  greatest 
of  all  satirists  in  his  side.  But  the  common  sense  of  the  human 
race  extinguished  him  very  soon,  and,  until  the  glorious  events  of 
a hundred  years  ago,  he  has  never  had  a chance,  except  at  rare  and 
brief  occasions,  of  showing  again.  From  this  state  of  things  he 
sucks  no  small  advantage.  For  the  human  race  is  off  its  guard 
against  him,  and  almost  entirely  unfurnished  with  traditional 
armour  wherewith  to  resist  his  shafts,  or  traditional  spectacles  to 
detect  his  devices.  To  toady  a Prime  Minister  who  is  not  a 
duke,  but  a plain  commoner  who  cuts  down  trees  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, is  easily  mistaken  for  disinterested  hero-worship.  Insult 
to  a political  rival  who  happens  to  be  a duke,  and  who  is  exactly 
as  dangerous  to  insult  (and  no  more)  as  his  own  scullion,  has  still  an 
air  of  chivalrous  adventure  and  bearding  of  the  mighty.  To  point 
out  how  well  a meeting  gets  on  without  Royal  personages  derives 
a flavour  of  quite  romantic  independence  from  the  days  when 
Royal  personages  would  probably  have  revenged  themselves  for 
such  an  affront,  if  not  by  means  of  the  law,  with  some  bravo’s 
penknife  or  bludgeon.  To  “ shout  with  the  largest  ” and  assume 
the  airs  of  an  Abdiel  during  the  act  of  shouting  is  a proceeding 
not  difficult,  it  would  seem,  to  clever  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
completely  bewildering  to  those  who  are  not  clever.  The  air  noble 
with  which  some  modern  people’s  men  declare  in  a popular 
assembly  that  they  are  “ not  afraid  of  the  people  ” seems  to  have  a 
faculty  of  deceiving  some  members  of  that  people  who  are  not 
quite  I'ools.  Up  hearts  and  at  them,  therefore ; it  is  certainly  timely, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  unprofitable,  to  see  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way,  first,  of  distinguishing  the  old  snob  from  the  new,  and, 
secondly,  of  observing  some  of  the  more  prominent  types  of  the 
contemporary  variety. 


EVOLUTIONARY  ETHICS. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Revieio  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  returns  to  a question,  as  our  readers  will  be  aware,  he 
has  more  than  once  handled  under  different  aspects,  and  handled 
with  great  efiect.  Stated  in  its  briefest  form  it  may  be  thus  put ; 
Does  Science,  evolutionary  or  other,  apart  from  all  religious 
sanctions  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  moralit}'  P His  argument 
points  to  the  plain  conclusion  that  it  does  not.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note — for  the  circumstance  gives  additional  vyfcight  to  his 
testimony — that  he  dqps  not  write  as  the  apologist  of  the 
Christian  or  any  other  form  of  theological  orthodoxy.  He  is 
careful  himself  to  insist  on  this  point.  He  even  assures  us  that  he 
is  “ no  more  orthodox  than  ” Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  though  he 
does  not  care  to  court  popularity  b}'  an  ostentation  of  the 
heterodoxy  which  happens  just  now  to  be  in  vogue.  He  does 
indeed  almost  go  out  of  his  way  to  have  a fling  at  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  what  he  rather  oddly  terms  “ the  ecclesiastical  con- 
ception of  Christ.”  His  own  view,  so  far  as  we  gather  any  indi- 
cation of  it,  would  rather  seem  to  incline  to  the  Arian  or  Uni- 
tarian hypothesis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  takes  nothing  for 
granted  of  a supernatural  kind  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument. 
He  even  expresses  his  belief  that  “ the  proof  of  miracle  has 
failed,”  and  he  “ sets  aside  ” — whether  or  not  he  personally 
rejects — all  theological  dogmas  about  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  Atonement.  He  treats  Christianity,  not  as  a divine  reve- 
lation, but  simply  as  an  historical  fact ; a fact  however  to  which, 
as  will  presently  appear,  he  attributes,  and  to  our  thinking  justly 
attributes,  a unique  significance  in  history.  Neither  is  he  engaged 
in  discussing  the  truth  of  the  Evolutionary  doctrine  or  its  compati- 
bility with  Christian  belief;  he  would  very  likely  answer  both 
questions  in  the  affirmative.  The  point  is  whether  the  scientific 
theory  in  itself  supplies,  as  some  of  its  advocates  who  ignore 
or  repudiate  Christianity  maintain  that  it  does,  a sufficient 
basis  for  practigal  ethics.  To  put  the  question  in  another  shape, 
can  the  obligation  of  “ Altruism,”  which  is  the  fixvourite 
scientific  formula  for  doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  be 
successfully  vindicated  in  theory,  and  still  more  can  any  cogent 
motive  be  offered  for  its  practical  observance,  on  the  purely  scien- 
tific hypothesis?  To  establish  a negative  conclusion  is  not  of 
course  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  it  goes  far  to  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  science  apart  from  religion  in  one  very  important 
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respect.  And  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  argues  forcibly  that  the  full 
meaning  of  this  grave  defect  in  their  cherished  system  of  the 
universe  seems  to  be  very  imperfectly  apprehended  by  some  who, 
like  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  do  not  affect  to  deny,  or  even  in  words 
distinctly  admit  it.  Mr.  Stephen  indeed  in  his  Science  of  Ethics 
not  only  admits  the  difficulty,  but  with  his  wonted  candour  de- 
clares it  to  be  insoluble.  This  admission  is  the  starting-point  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  argument. 

The  old  proverb  that  “ Honesty  is  the  best  policy”  has  always 
appeared  to  us  of  questionable  truth,  in  the  sense  commonly 
attached  to  it,  and  still  more  questionable  morality.  Mr.  Stephen 
makes  very  short  work  of  it.  He  “ cannot  prove  that  it  is  always 
prudent  to  act  rightly  or  always  happiest  to  be  virtuous,”  and 
while  he  himself  accepts  the  “ Altruist  ” theory,  he  distinctly 
asserts  that  “ the  path  of  duty  does  hot  coincide  with  the  path  of 
happiness.”  As  he  observes  elsewhere,  the  virtuous  men  may  he 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  and  yet  their  services  to  society  may 
involve  their  own  misery.  “ A great  moral  and  religious  teacher 
has  often  been  a martyr,  and  we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to 
assume  either  that  he  was  a fool  for  his  pains,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  virtue  can  make 
martyrdom  agreeable.”  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Ordinary  goodness 
may  bring  nothing  but  suffering  to  those  who  practise  it,  while 
vice  may  in  many  cases  quite  conceivably  afford  to  those  whose 
inclinations  tend  that  way  more  satisfaojtion  than  they  would  have 
found  in  “ the  lilies  and  langours  of  .virtue.”  The  point  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  excuse  a somewhat  long  extract : — 

“ In  a srross  societ}',  where  the  temperate  man  is  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
necessarily  cut  off  from  participation  in  the  ordinaiy  pleasures  of  life,  he 
may  find  his  moral  .squeamishness  conducive  to  misery;  the  just  and 
honourable  man  is  made  miserable  in  a corrupt  society  where  the  social 
combinations  are  simply  bands  of  thieves,  and  his  high  spirit  only  awakens 
hatred  ; and  the  benevolent  is  tortured  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
sympathies  in  a society  where  they  meet  with  no  return,  and  where  he  has 
to  witness  cruelty  triumphant  and  mercy  ridiculed  as  weakness.”  So  that 
not  only  are  men  exposed  to  misery  by  reason  of  their  superiorly,  but 
“ every  reformer  who  breaks  with  the  world,  though  for  the  world’s  good, 
must  naturally  expect  much  pain  and  must  be  often  tempted  to  think  that 
peace  and  harmony  are  worth  bu3’ing,  even  at  the  price  of  condoning  evil.” 
“ ‘ Be  good  if  you  would  be  happy  ’ seems  to  be  the  verdict  even  of  worldly 
prudence  ; but  it  adds,  in  an  emphatic  aside,  ‘ Be  not  too  goo  1.’  ” Of  a 
moral  hero  it  is  said,  that  “ it  may  be  true  both  that  a less  honourable  man 
would  have  had  a happier  life,  and  that  a temporary  fall  below  the  highest 
strain  of  heroism  would  have  secured  for  him  a greater  chance  of  happiness.” 
Had  he  given  way,  “ he  might  have  made  the  discovery — not  a very  rare 
one — that  remorse  is  among  the  passions  most  easily  lived  down.”  Mr. 
Stephen  fuiy  recognizes  the  existence  of  men  “ capable  of  intense  pleasure 
from  puveh'  sensual  gratification,  and  incapable  of  reallj"  enjoj-ing  any  of 
the  pleasures  which  imply  public  spirit,  or  private  affection,  or  vivid 
imagination  ” ; and  he  confesses  that  with  regard  to  such  men  the  mor.alist 
has  no  leverage  whatever.  The  physician  has  leverage  ; so  has  the  police- 
man ; but  it  is  po.'-sible,  as  Mr.  Stephen  would  probably  admit,  to  indulge 
not  only  covetousness  but  lust  at  great  cq^t  to  others  without  injury  to  your 
own  health,  and  without  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

The  natural  inference  from  all  this,  though  it  is  not  drawn  by 
Mr.  Stephen,  certainly  does  seem  to  be  that  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  any  adequate  rule  of  life  and  conduct  “ by  mere  inspection 
of  the  phenomena  of  Evolution  without  some  conception  of  the 
Estate  and  Destiny  of  Man.”  To  object  that  we  do  not  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  daily  life  think  definitely  of  the  end  of  our 
being  is  true  but  hardly  to  the  purpose.  There  are  extraordinary 
actions  and  conditions  in  the  lives  of  all  men — notably  when 
the  idea  of  death  is  forced  upon  them,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
bourne — which  compel  them  to  think  of  it,  while  moreover,  to 
suggest  a consideration  which  Evolutionists  can  least  afibrd  to 
lose  sight  of,  “ it  will  be  habitually  present  to  the  minds  of  extra- 
ordinary men,  those  men  upon  %vhose  efforts  human  progress  most 
depends."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  ,a  single  great  benefactor 
of  our  race  who  was  not  influenced  Ijy  faith  in  something  beyond  the 
range  of  sense  or  science  ; even  Comte  had  his  religion.  And  if 
Napoleon  is  cited  as  an  exception,  who  deliberately  excluded  from 
his  mind  all  thoughts  about  God  and  a future  life — we  are  by  no 
means  clear  ourselves  that  he  had  no  belief  in  God — the  excep- 
tion only  serves  to  confirm  the  rule.  Napoleon  was  justly  branded 
as  hostis  humani  generis ; he  was  not  a benefactor  but  a scourge  of 
mankind.  On  the  other,  “of  the  great  things  which  the  Antonines 
and  other  Roman  Stoics  achieved,  the  condition  was  unquestionably 
the  constant  presence  of  the  thoughts  which  Napoleon  excluded.” 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  difficulty  may  be  met  by 
falling  back  on  pure  Altruism.  But,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  very 
pertinently  asks,  “ is  it  possible  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  pure 
Altruism  ” without  any  religious  sanction  ? Even  Christianity 
does  not  inculcate  it  in  this  shape  ; it  “ points  to  a union  in  Christ 
which  would  ultimately,  as  it  were,  remove  the  barrier  of  indi- 
viduality and  make  happiness  actually  common.”  The  “ Social 
Utopia  ” which  is  promised  as  the  goal  of  progress  is  no  substitute 
for  this  hope.  It  can  at  best  offer  but  cold  comfort  to  the  shades  of 
the  departed  myriads  who  would  ex  hypothesi  have  finally  ceased  to 
e.xist.  But  moreover  its  advent  is  admitted  to  be  very  problematical. 
According  to  Mr.  Stephen,  “ speculations  about  the  future  of 
society  are  rash  ....  it  seems  rather  that  science  points  to  a 
time  at  which  all  life  upon  the  planet  must  becomp  extinct.”  The 
late  Professor  Clifford  anticipated  a catastrophe  in  which  man  and 
all  his  works  would  perish,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  agrees  with 
him,  though  he  thinks  we  ought  to  feel  a kind  of  religious  satisfac- 
tion in  co-operating  with  the  evolutionary  process  working  towards 
the  highest  form  of  life.  But  somehow  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
greatly  inspirited  by  the  glad  tidings  that,  “ when  differentiation 
and  heterogeneity  are  complete,  the  return  to  homogeneity  will 


begin  ” ; our  moral  nature  on  the  contrary  manifests  a rebellious 
desire  “ to  arrest  this  ruthless  Gnome  in  the  middle  of  his  fell 
sport  ” : — 

Who  would  endure  pain  and  labour,  who  would  give  up  his  dinner, 
merely  to  increase  the  expensiveness  of  the  final  crash  ? Surely  any  man 
not  extremelj''  scientific,  when  he  reads  all  this  about  arcs  and  curves  and 
descents,  and  moving  equilibriums  and  equilibrations,  must  profoundly 
feel,  if  he  cannot  distinctly  prove,  that  it  belongs  to  mechanics,  not  to 
morals  or  to  any  account  of  a universe  of  which  morality  is  an  essential 
portion. 

If  evolution  is  to  travel  uphill  and  downhill,  it  might  seem  that 
in  the  downhill  stage  that  course  of  action  will  be  the  best  which 
most  conduces  to  the  dissolution  of  society,  and  that  would  not  be 
an  “ altruistic  ” one.  Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow  indeed  assures  us 
with  engaging  frankness  that  “ the  commandment  against  stealing 
and  lying  i?  .the  law  of  the  ‘ top  dog  ’ and  nothing  more,”  which 
is  not  vq*:'^  reassuring.  No  doubt  all  discussion  about  virtue  and 
vice  bedvmes  unreal  if  free  will  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  a purely 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe.  Without  entering  on  any 
speculative  controversy  it  is  obvious,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  re- 
marks, that  if  a man’s  actions  are  absolutely  determined,  “ like  the 
rising  of  a jet  of  water  or  the  falling  of  a stone,”  by  physical  laws, 
responsibility  is  an  idle  name,  and  vicious  actions  are  noxious  to 
society  only  in  the  same  sense  as  a poisonous  gas  is,  noxious.  But 
even  Mill,  though  a professed  Necessarian,  came  at  last  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  “ though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances, 
our  own  desire  can  do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances,”  where, 
as  his  critic  points  out,  for  desires  must  be  read  will.  “ Desires 
cannot  shape  circumstances,  though  Will  may.”  Will  implies 
effort,  and  effort  is  clearly  part  of  the  plan  of  the  world,  if  plan 
there  be,  as  it  is  also  part  of  the  Christian  ethical  system : — 

To  realize  by  effort  a Moral  Ideal  embodied  in  the  character  of  Christ  has 
been  since  His  c’oming  the  avowed  object,  and  in  no  small  degree  the  real 
endeavour  of  the  whole  progressive  portion  of  humanitj'.  The  established 
belief  has  been  that  the  Ideal  was  perfect ; that  in  proportion  as  it  was 
realized,  human  nature,  individually  and  collectively,  would  be  raised  and 
made  like  that  of  the  Author  of  our  being ; that  the  world  would  thus  at 
last  become  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the  spiritual  society  so  formed 
would  survive  the  physical  catastrophe  of  the  planet.  This  belief,  so  far 
as  it  extended  and  was  operative,  has  hitherto  been  the  practical  basis  of 
Christian  Ethics,  and  whether  true  or  false,  has  furnished  a definite  rule 
and  aim  for  the  lives,  personal  and  social,  of  those  who  held  it.  It  includes, 
from  its  very  nature,  an  assurance  that  man,  whose  form  the  Ideal  took, 
is  the  crowning  product  of  Creation,  and  will  not  be  superseded  on  earth  by 
another  order  of  beings,  of  which  no  assurance  apparently  is  offered  by 
Evolutionary  science.  Granting  that  there  is  a plan  in  the  world,  as  the 
most  thoroughgoing  Positivists  and  enemies  of  Teleology  will  be  found,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  and  perhaps  with  doubtful  warrantj',  so  far  as  their 
philosophy  is  concerned,  to  assume,  there  seems  nothing  inherently  absurd 
in  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  plan. 

For  if  it  be  not  necessarily  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
ideal  and  a plan  in  the  universe,  the  theistic  explanation  is  at 
least  not  more  extravagant  than  that  of  “ one  great  Evolutionist  ” 
who  “ is  inclined  to  endow  the  primordial  atoms  with  intelligence, 
and  to  insinuate  that  the  universe  is  the  product  of  a Pan-atomic. 
Council.” 

We  have  seen  already  that  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  is  here  dealing 
with  Christianity  simply  as  a fact  of  history,  not  a fact  which  he 
regards  as  absolutely  singular.  And  he  tells  us  why : — 

Progress,  as  was  said  before,  is  conterminous  with  Christendom. 
Outside  the  pale  of  Christendom  all  is  stationary  ; there  have  been  notable 
outbursts  of  material  wealth  and  splendour,  transient  flashes  even  of  in- 
tellectual brilliancj',  as  in  the  Caliphates  and  the  Mogul  Empire,  though 
the  light  in  these  cases  was  mainly  borrowed ; real  and  sustained  progress 
there  has  been  none.  Japan,  to  whatever  she  may  be  destined  to  come,  has 
kindled  her  new  civilization  with  a coal  taken  from  the  Christian  hearth. 
Before  Christendom  there  was  in  the  world  generally  nothing  but  material 
preparation  carried  on  through  a series  of  empires,  each  of  which  in  turn 
yielded  to  the  material  law  of  decay.  The  exceptions  were  Judea,  Greece, 
and  Borne.  Jewish  progress  terminated  in  Christendom,  to  which,  when 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  Judaism  delivered  its  principle  of  life,  and 
having  done  so  itself  became  tj'pieally  stationary.  Christendom  also  re- 
ceived and  assimilated  the  parts  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  each  of  which 
progress,  though  real  and  brilliant,  so  far  at  least  as  intellect  and  politics 
were  concerned,  was  comparatively  brief,  and  carried  in  it  from  the  first  its 
own  moral  death-warrant.  We  are  vaguely  conscious  of  this  fact,  but  we 
do  not  apprehend  it  distinctly  because  we  are  accustomed  to  talk  in  general 
terms  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  forgetting  that  the  mass  of  mankind  is 
not  progressive,  but,  on  the  contrary',  clings  to  and  consecrates  the  past,  as 
in  theoiy  and  sentiment  did  even  the  Greek  and  the  Roman. 

He  will  not,  therefore,  accept  the  description  often  given  of 
Christianity  as  one  of  four  universal  religions,  Judaism,  Islam, 
and  Buddhism  being  the  other  three.  It  is  the  only  one,  for  it 
alone  has  attempted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  world ; Judaism, 
so  far  as  it  did  not  develop  into  Christianity,  has  fallen  back  into 
the  narrowest  tribalism ; Mahometanism  is  military,  and  lives  only 
by  conquest ; Buddhism,  if  it  is  more  than  a Quietist  philosophy, 

“ is  the  religion  of  a climate  and  a race.”  This  is  substantially 
correct,  though  Mahometanism  has  of  late  years,  as  Mr.  W.  G. 
Palgrave  has  shown,  exhibited  a new  spirit  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, especially  in  Africa ; it  still  remains  true  however  that  “ it 
practically  belongs  to  the  despotic  polygamic  and  slave-owning  East, 
and  has  never  been  the  religion  of  a Western  race  or  of  a free  and  in- 
dustrial community.”  Nor  can  much  be  said  for  the  rival  claims  of 
these  Eastern  religions  in  the  matter  ofspiritual  teaching.  Professor 
Max  Muller  has  thrown  open  their  sacred  books,  and  careful  in- 
spection of  these  much  vaunted  treasures  of  spiritual  lore  suggests 
to  the  reader  “ the  profane  reflection  that  there  had  been  no  such 
literary  revelation  since  Monkbarns  constrained  Hector  McIntyre, 
with  much  hesitancy,  to  give  him  a specimen  of  an  Ossianic  lay.” 
On  the  other  hand  Delitzsch  has  shown  that,  with  the  exception 
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of  Ilillel,  all  Talmudical  teachers  whose  maxims  recall  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  have  in  fact  borrowed  from  it.  We 
have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  through  his  examination 
of  five  detailed  objections — what  Aristotle  would  have  called  ev- 
(TTaa-fis — to  the  claims  of  the  Christian  ideal,  which  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  by  his  manner  of  contrasting  it  with  the  Pagan  admits 
to  be  of  a radically  different  and  superior  order*.  He  inquires 
whether  the  Christian  ideal  is  anti-scientific,  or  anti-economical,  or 
opposed  to  sound  sense  and  morality,  or  to  political  improvement, 
or  to  art,  and  decides  that  none  of  these  charges  can  be  made 
good.  And  while  we  might  be  disposed  to  demur  to  some  of  his 
obiter  dicta  his  main  argument  appears  to  us  incontrovertible. 
There  is  nothing  in  Christianity  incompatible  with  scientific  inquiry, 
not  even  the  belief  in  the  miraculous,  “inasmuch  as  miracles,  in- 
stead of  denying,  assume  the  general  law  ” ; nor  can  it  be  said  to  be 
opposed  to  commercial  energy  when  the  wealth  of  C ■’•istendom 
has  in  fact  been  “ far  greater  and  far  better  distributea  ian  .any 
wealth  elsewhere.”  Still  less  can  the  Christian  idefil  be  fairly 
represented  as  opposed  to  political  effort  and  improvement,  when, 
“ saving  Greece  and  Rome,”  there  has  been  no  politic.al  life  outside 
Christendom  ; if  it  is  in  a sense  ascetic,  an  ideal  in  unison  with 
a world  of  suffering,  and  which  has  the  secret  of  ultimately 
turning  suffering  into  happiness,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  so.  To 
speiik  of  an  antagonism  between  Christianity  and  Art  sounds 
nothing  short  of  paradoxical ; there  is  indeed  but  one  plausible 
pretext  for  such  an  indictment ; “ Sculpture  may  have  suffered 
[probably  has  suffered]  from  Christian  aversion  to  worship  of  the 
flesh  and  nudity;  but  with  regard  to  painting  and  music  as  well 
as  poetry  has  not  Christianity  been  rather  the  soul  of  Art  than 
its  enemy  ? ” To  that  question  there  is  but  one  reply.  On  this 
point  however  we  cannot  linger  here.  But  we  must  find  room  for 
one  concluding  extract,  which  is  interesting  in  itself  as  well  as 
from  its  bearing  on  a species  of  unsavoury  literature  which  some 
little  time  ago  accidentally  attained  an  unpleasant  notoriety  in 
this  country : — 

The  Christian  Ideal  has  just  been  subjected  to  a test,  which  in  its  un- 
sparing application  at  all  events  is  new — the  test  of  ridicule.  Before  me 
lies  a “ Comic  Life  of  Jesus,”  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Atheist  Pro- 
paganda in  France,  which  I bought  at  an  anti-clerical  book  shop  in  Paris. 
The  writer,  inspired  by  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  his  sect,  has  done  his 
utmost,  and  has  been  aided  throughout  by  the  engraver.  I will  venture  to 
say  that  any  man  of  common  taste  and  feeling,  however  hostile  to 
Christianity  he  might  be,  would  pronounce  the  book,  as  satire,  a disgusting 
failure,  a brutal  and  pointless  outrage,  not  so  much  on  Christ  as  on 
Humanity.  It  is  the  yell  of  a baffled  fiend. 


BEGINNING  AT  THE  WRONG  END. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public.ans  and  the  cadgers  may  not  be 
the  only  people  who  will  derive  benefit  from  the  agitation 
about  the  housing  of  the  poor.  At  present  the  gin-shops  in  the 
more  horrible  localities  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and  the  cadgers 
are  enjoying  themselves  very  much  indeed.  People  of  inquiring 
mind  drive  up  to  the  slums  in  broughams,  and  proceed  to  inves- 
tigate ; they  peep  into  odorous  rooms,  climb  tremulous  stairs,  and 
hear  sorrowful  narratives.  Then  they  give  away  loose  silver,  and  the 
bulk  of  their  alma  soon  rests  in  the  tills  of  the  public-houses. 
There  never  were  such  times  for  “ the  trade  ” in  the  rookeries.  It 
is  good  that  the  subject  should  have  been  brought  forward, 
although  the  outbreak  of  pure  hysterics  looks  ominous  to  those 
who  have  watched  similar  movements ; but  the  acres  of  print  that 
have  been  turned  out  seem  very  likely  to  be  wasted.  The  public 
like  horrors,  but  they  rarely  let  their  taste  lead  to  business.  Horrors 
are  exciting ; business  is  not ; and  thus  many  shrewd  observers  fear 
that  when  the  matter  becomes  stale  as  a conversational  topic,  it  will 
pass  out  of  mind  as  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  did,  and  we  sh.aU 
be  as  little  interested  in  dock  labourers  as  in  downtrodden  nation- 
alities. This  is  cynical ; and  we  trust  that  it  may  not  prove  to  be 
a fair  forecast.  Whatever  may  come,  it  may  bo  well,  before  the 
agitation  slackens,  to  look  gravely  at  one  aspect  of  the  question 
which  has  rather  escaped  notice,  owing  to  the  superior  charm  of 
the  various  revelations.  It  has  grown  more  and  more  plain  during 
recent  years  to  those  who  have  special  knowledge  that  we  have 
begun  our  reforms  at  the  wrong  end.  This  is  the  point  we  wish 
to  press,  in  order  that  legislators  who  desire  to  use  public  money 
for  wholesale  schemes  ot  regeneration  may  be  persuaded  to  move 
warily.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  exciting  statements  made  regarding 
popular  ignorance  roused  much  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  that 
which  is  now  at  its  height.  Mr.  Forster’s  Education  Act  was 
pushed  through  Parliament  very  soon  after  the  Committee's 
Report  appeared,  and  enormous  powers  were  bestowed  on  the 
new  Boards.  Already  the  London  School  Board  has  spent 
ten  millions  on  the  education  of  the  people  whose  sad  lack 
of  culture  was  described  so  feelingly.  Eight  hundred  and 
seventy-six  school  departments  have  been  provided,  and  these 
departments  accommodate  290,000  children.  The  cost  of  build- 
ings alone  has  reached  nearly  five  millions,  and  about  twelve 
new  schools  per  annum  must  be  built  in  future  to  meet  the 
increase  of  population.  These  figures  are  apt  to  rouse  ironic 
thoughts.  Under  the  very  shadow  of  the  tall  educational  palace 
lie  the  festering  slums  which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  in 
carriages  to  see.  The  youths  who  are  educated  in  the  palaces 
dwell  in  sties.  Does  there  not  seem  to  be  something  a little 
wrong  about  this  ? In  discussing  such  questions,  it  is  always 
better  to  proceed  by  means  of  an  instance,  and  we  give  one  which 


people  might  have  considered  not  long  ago  had  they  only  been  in 
the  humour. 

Under  the  roadway  between  two  streets  in  a certain  ugly  dis- 
trict there  ran  a very  foul  sewer.  This  sewer  had  been  bricked 
in  ; but,  in  course  of  time,  the  bricks  fell  here  and  there,  and  the 
sewage  easily  escaped.  Whenever  rainy  weather  came,  an 
obscene  flood  poured  into  the  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
to  wade  in  their  own  backyards  if  they  wanted  to  get 
across.  The  rooms  on  the  lower  floors  were  also  flooded, 
and  the  whole  place  became  very  unpleasant.  These  streets 
were  not  at  all  healthy.  In  one  week  nineteen  fever  patients  were 
taken  out  of  a single  house,  and  in  the  course  of  another  week 
twelve  people  with  smallpox  were  removed  from  one  house.  Of 
course  the  lever  and  the  smallpox  might  not  have  been  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  sewer;  but  the  most  cautious  of  reasoners  will 
allow  that  the  people  would  have  had  a better  chance  of  keeping 
healthy  had  the  basements  not  been  converted  at  intervals  into 
beds  of  manure.  The  medical  officer  of  the  district  wrote  letters 
till  he  was  tired ; but  it  seemed  that  the  sewer  had  been  con- 
structed before  Sir  Benjamin’s  Hall’s  Act,  and  nothing  could  be 
done.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  School  Board,  but  the  Board 
was  compelled  to  send  a formal  proi'ession  of  inability  to  interfere. 
Now  within  twenty  yards  of  the  eccentric  sewer  the  Board  erect*  d 
a school  for  800  children,  and  all  the  classes  had  the  benefit  of  the 
exhalations,  A smallpo  epidemic  broke  out,  and  at  one 
time  the  school  had  to  be  closed  for  awhile  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  spreading  contagion.  The  school  cost  13,000!.  to  build, 
yet  for  a short  time  the  staff'  was  kept  idle  and  the  building  un- 
used, while  the  children  were  dismissed  to  the  homes  invaded  by 
the  filthy  tide  from  the  sewer.  A mere  lover  of  abstractions 
might  wonder  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  spend 
part  of  that  thirteen  thousand  pounds  on  making  the  neighbour- 
hood safe  to  live  in.  The  Board  performed  a duty  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  1870;  but,  leaving  technical  considerations  aside,  we  can 
hardly  help  thinking  that,  if  public  money  had  to  be  spent  at  all, 
it  would  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  securing  bodily 
health  than  in  treating  the  children  of  thieves  and  costermongers 
to  a certain  amount  of  mental  culture.  In  a book  which  lies 
before  us  an  enthusiastic  writer  says ; — “ Not  the  least  useful  work 
of  the  Board  is  achieved  by  the  external  aspect  of  the  noble 
buildings  which  stand  amid  the  low  places.  A child  who 
passes  one  of  those  picturesque  buildings  daily  must  un- 
consciously have  his  mind  lifted  to  a consideration  of  higher 
things.”  This  is  all  very  well ; but  a child  with  typhus  fever 
is  quite  unfitted  for  the  process  of  having  his  mind  lifted. 
Rid  him  of  typhus  first,  and  then  lift  him  as  much  as' 
you  like ; but  the  handsome  school  is  useless  if  its  influence  is 
counteracted  by  the  piggish  home.  Most  of  the  families  in  the 
district  which  we  have  mentioned  live  (each)  in  one  room,  and' 
the  state  of  things  can  hardly  be  thought  about  without  nausea.  A 
gentleman  who  visited  the  place  found  that  a man  and  wife,  their 
grown-up  daughter  and  her  paramour,  one  girl  of  twelve,  two  big 
boys,  and  two  young  children,  all  slept  in  one  filthy  little  hole. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  three-pennyworth  of  straw  and  a frying- 
pan,  which  was  not  an  equipment  sufficient  to  ensure  comfort  or 
decency.  On  hot  summer  nights  the  people  cannot  sleep  for  dirt 
and  heat  and  vermin.  They  come  out  and  sit  on  the  pavement ; 
when  the  public-houses  are  closing  they  bring  out  their  supplies 
of  drink;  and  then  they  yell  and  sing  odious  songs  until  the 
night  falls  cool.  Boys  and  maidens  cannot  get  much  good  from 
the  expensive  schools  if  they  have  to  spend  their  evening  hours 
among  scenes  like  these. 

The  same  conditions  hold  in  other  places.  An  Inspector  lately  took 
the  trouble  to  classify  the  children  by  whom  three  great  schools  are 
“fed.”  He  found  that  outofthe  total  number  on  the  rolls,  871  families 
live  (each)  in  one  room.  Some  seventy  of  these  families  include 
eight,  or  more  than  eight  members.  We  question  if  a more  sug- 
gestive statistical  item  was  ever  made  public.  There  is  no  need 
to  insist  on  explanations ; the  figures  tell  their  story  only  too 
plainly.  There  is  just  one  other  matter  which  may  be  lightly 
touched.  Hundreds  of  girls  who  are  the  children  of  street-walkers 
attend  those  schools  of  which  the  architecture  lifts  the  mind  to 
higher  considerations.  Every  detail  of  a hideous  trade  is  known 
to  the  little  things,  for  the  wretched  mothers  have  only  the  one 
room  to  which  visitors  may  be  brought.  These,  then,  are  the 
children  for  whom  lordly  buildings  are  erected ; these  are  the 
children  who  are  expected  to  be  regenerated  by  learning  to  read 
and  write.  Expense  is  piled  on  expense ; costly  appliances  are 
lavishly  provided ; kind  and  skilful  teachers  spend  their  lives  in 
dreary  labour ; and  then  the  discipline  of  the  slum  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  which  must  win  in  the  end.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  these  considerations  is  obvious  enough  in  all  conscience.  The 
men  who  procured  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  least  notion  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
measure  must  be  applied.  They  went  quite  confidently  to  work ; 
they  broke  ground  in  a dark  country,  and  it  is  only  now  that  the 
general  public  are  beginning  to  see  the  real  nature  of  the  task 
which  was  so  lightly  undertaken.  The  blunders  committed  in 
haste  have  to  be  repaired  during  a leisure  that  is  likely  to  be  long 
and  depressing.  Cautious  observers  who  knew  something  of  the 
real  life  of  London  always  had  their  forebodings,  and  now, 
through  one  of  our  periodical  outbursts  of  benevolent  fervour,  the 
whole  country  suddenly  learns  that  the  millions  spent  on  schools, 
the  millions  devoted  toward  “ lifting  the  mind  to  hie:her  consider- 
ations,” might  just  as  well  have  been  emptied  into  the  river. 
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There  is  no  need  for  despair,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end  again.  If  Parliament  were  now  sitting,  no  one 
can  tell  what  wild  scheme  might  be  rapidly  formulated  into  a 
statute;  but  happily  there  is  time  for  reflection.  With  the 
e.xample  of  the  Education  Act  before  them,  statesmen  should 
be  prevented  from  legislating  to  suit  “ investigators  ” and 
crotcheteers. 


THE  BIRDS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  school  of  Greek  art,  as  it  may  be  termed,  which  seems 
now  to  be  derinitely  established  at  Cambridge,  came  this 
year  to  the  valiant  resolution  Of  abandoning  tragedy,  and  of  repre- 
senting one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  The  attempt  is  not 
entirely  new,  for  a few  months  ago  The  Acharnians  was  played 
with  success  at  Blackheath  School ; and  single  scenes  from  other 
plays  have  often  been  acted  at  other  public  schools  on  speech 
days  ; but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  present  at  Cambridge  last  week  have  seen  for  the  first 
time  for  2,300  years  one  of  those  remarkable  works  presented 
under  conditions  which  enabled  them  to  form  a tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  what  the  original  effect  might  have  been.  When  we 
noticed  the  performance  of  the  Ajax  last  year  we  described  the 
theatre,  with  the  proscenium  specially  painted  for  that  representa- 
tion from  ancient  authorities,  and  the  platform  on  a lower  level 
for  the  evolutions  of  the  Chorus.  The  Birds  therefore  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  with  all  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  surround- 
ings that  thorough  archaeological  knowledge  could  bestow.  Still  the 
attempt  was  a very  bold  one.  Athenian  comedy  is  separated  from 
us  by  a far  wider  interval  than  Athenian  tragedy.  The  comedies 
of  Aristophanes  not  only  belong  to  a civilization  which  has  com- 
pletely passed  away,  but  more  than  those  of  any  other  suc- 
cessful dramatist  were  written  for  particular  occasions,  and 
are  full  of  personal  allusions  the  point  of  which,  if  not  wholly 
lost,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  long  and  laborious  re- 
search. We  all  know  that  passages  in  our  own  comedies 
of  a hundred  years  ago  which  used  to  “bring  down  the 
house,”  as  the  phrase  is,  now  do  not  provoke  a smile,  except 
from  some  veteran  playgoer  who  happens  to  be  an  archteologist ; 
and  that  The  Critic  itself  retains  a precarious  popularity  because 
the  situations  are  humorous  and  afford  scope  for  the  capacities  of 
individual  actors,  and  not  because  it  is  an  elaborate  parody  of  the 
tragedies  of  Sheridan's  own  time,  of  which  an  audience  nowadays 
•is  wholly  ignorant.  It  needed,  therefore,  no  little  courage  to 
represent  Aristophanes  at  all ; but,  when  it  had  been  once  decided 
to  make  the  attempt,  no  more  suitable  selection  than  The  Birds 
could  possibly  have  been  made.  In  ihe  first  place,  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  known  of  all  his  comedies — partly  from  the 
translation  of  Mr.  John  Hookham  Frere,  which  is  nearly  as  good 
as  the  original,  and  might,  we  think,  be  acted  with  profit ; and 
partly  from  Mr.  Oourthope’s  clever  imitation.  The  Paradise  of 
Birds.  Secondly,  it  appeals  to  the  eye  as  much  as  to  the  mind. 
Anybody,  whether  he  knows  Greek  or  not,  merely  b}’'  watching 
the  stage  can  form  a general  idea  of  what  is  going  forward  ; and 
the  notion  of  an  adventurer  who  is  disgusted  with  things  at  home, 
and  sallies  forth  to  found  a city  iu  the  clouds  is  as  familiar  to  a 
modern  audience  as  it  could  have  been  to  an  ancient  one.  The 
Chorus,  moreover,  which  in  most  Creek  plays  is  an  element  of 
difficulty,  and  sorely  tries  the  patience  of  the  spectators, 
is  in  The  Birds  of  great  assistance  in  lightening  the 
dialogue.  Not  only  do  the  Chorus  sing  lyrical  passages  of  re- 
markable beauty,  but  their  utterances  have  generally  a direct 
reference  to  the  action  ; and  the  principal  exception  to  this  rule — 
the  famous  Parabasis — is  such  a splendid  piece  of  declamation, 
and  so  well  knowm,  that  no  one  finds  it  tedious.  We  believe  that 
the  actual  length  of  the  choric  passages  is  greater  in  psoportion  to 
the  dialogue  than  in  the  other  comedies  of  Aristophanes ; but  even 
this  is  an  advantage  when  the  music  is  so  appropriate  as  that 
which  Mr.  Hubert  Parry  supplied  on  this  occasion.  Unusual 
pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  audience  with  all  possible  helps 
for  the  right  comprehension  of  the  comedy.  An  acting  edition 
was  prepared,  with  the  Greek  text  printed  side  by  side  with  Pro- 
festor  Kennedy’s  verse  translation ; and,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
ignorant  of  Creek,  Mr.  Frere’s  translation,  together  with  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  version  of  the  Parabasis,  was  printed  in  a separate 
volume.  The  great  length  of  the  comedy  rendered  curtailment 
necessary,  and  some  passages  had  to  be  omitted  on  the  score  of 
propriety.  These,  however,  are  singularly  few.  Moreover, 
Professor  Kennedy  has  explained,  in  what  he  modestly  calls 
“ a few  Help-notes,”  some  of  the  more  obscure  phrases  and 
allusions,  and  has  discussed  at  some  length  in  a separate  essay 
the  purpose  which  he  conceives  Aristophanes  to  have  had  in  view 
when  he  produced  The  Birds.  Into  this  difficult  question  w^e 
have  no  space  to  enter.  When  a scholar  so  ripe  and  so  judicious 
as  Professor  Kennedy  takes  a certain  view  on  a classical  question, 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  express  a decided  opinion 
on  the  other  side ; but  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that  he  may 
have  elaborated  too  far  the  theory  of  an  abstruse  meaning  under- 
lying a brilliant  piece  of  poetry  and  fun,  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  happily  observes,  the  humour  of  Rabelais  is  united  to 
the  lyrical  grace  of  Shelley.  It  is,  at  least,  probable  that 
Aristophanes  may  have  intended  merely  to  amuse  his  audience  at 
a political  crisis  when  any  direct  reference  to  passing  events  would 
have  been  out  of  place ; and  the  persons  who  visit  Peithetairos 


after  the  foundation  of  Nephelococcygia,  and  who  are  successively 
dismissed  with  many  stripes,  were  most  likely  dressed  so  as  to 
resemble  well-known  characters  whom  the  audience  would  at  once 
recognize  and  receive  with  roars  of  laughter.  With  all  these 
elements  of  success,  however.  The  Birds  attained  only  the  second 
prize  ; and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  about  The 
Revellers,  which  the  judges  preferred  to  it ; but  no  account  of 
that  work  has  been  preserved.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  dealt 
directly  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai,  and  pleased  the 
audience  by  exciting  them  against  the  supposed  author  of  that 
outrage. 

For  convenience  of  representation.  The  Birds  was  divided  into 
three  acts,  the  first  ending  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Parabasis 
(!•  793)  ; and  the  second  with  the  exit  of  Prometheus  (1.  1552)  ; 
each  had  an  appropriate  scene,  painted  by  Mr.  John  O'Connor. 
The  curtain  rose  on  a landscape  of  remarkable  beauty,  where  wild 
rocks  were  interspersed  with  thickets  of  flowering  plants,  backed 
by  the  sea.  The  action  of  the  second  act  passes  in  the  clouds, 
below  which  the  earth  was  faintly  indicated.  Here  variety  was 
effected  and  atmosphere  cleverly  indicated  by  a sheet  of  gauze 
stretched  across  the  stage,  behind  which  the  birds  passed  and 
repassed,  as  though  flying  through  the  air.  The  last  act  repre- 
sented the  newly-founded  city  of  Cloud-Ouckoo-Borough,  with 
half-finished  columns,  walls  |just  rising  above  the  ground,  and  in 
the  foreground  the  stove  at  which  Peithetairos  is  cooking  under  a 
gaudy  canopy.  The  parts  were  distributed  as  follows : — 


Peithetairos  

Euelpides 

Hoopoe  

Runner-Bird  

Nightingale  

Priest  

Fluteplayer 

Poet 

Soothsayer  

Meton  ...  

Inspector  

Plebiscite-Vendor  ... 

First  Messenger 

Second  Messenger 

Iris 

Herald  

Parricide 

Informer  

Prometheus...  

Heraldes  

Poseidon  

Triballns 

Third  Messenger 

Basileia 

Leader  of  the  Chorus  (Owl) 


Mr.  M.  R.  James,  King’s  College. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Newton,  Magdalene  College. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Pryor,  Trinity  College, 

Mr.  G.  J.  Maquay  „ 

Mr.  F.  L.  Norris  „ 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  King’s  College. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Norris,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ouvry,  Trinit3’^  Hall. 

Mr.  H.  F.  W.  Tatham,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Winthrop  „ 

Mr.  L.  N.  Guillemard  „ 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner,  Caius  College. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Harman,  King’s  College. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Pryor,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  D.  N.  Pollock,  King’s  College. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Winthrop,  Trinit_v  College. 

Mr.  A.  Fleeming  Jenkin  „ 

Mr.  L.  N.  Guillemard  „ 

Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Cust 

Mr.  R.  Threlfall,  Caius  College. 

Mr.  R.  W.  White-Thomson,  King’s  College- 
Mr.  H.  F.  W.  Tatham,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  D.  N.  Pollock,  King’s  College. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner,  Caius  College. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Leathes,  Trinity  College. 


Ibis 

Swan 

Cuckoo 

Plover 

Flamingo  ... 
Kinglisher  ... 
Magpie 

Jay 

Eagle 

Spoonbills  ... 
Sparrowhawk 
Cocks 

Hoopoe 
Duck  • 
Woodpecker 
Cormorant  ... 


Chorus  of  Birds  : 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Boyle,  King’s  College. 

Mr.  L.  J.  White-Thomson  „ 

Mr.  P.  A.  Thomas  „ 

Mr.  G.  J.  Maquay,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  H.  Wilson  Fox  „ 

Mr.  A.  T.  B.  Dunn  „ 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson 
Mr.  C.  T.  Musgrave  „ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Blandford  „ 

f Mr.  W.  H.  Stables  „ 

I Mr.  A.  Harrison,  Christ’s  College. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ki'naston,  St.  John’s  College. 

( Mr.  F.  G.  Langham,  Trinity  Hall. 

( Mr.  H.  Summerhaj-es,  Emmanuel  College. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Gott,  Jesus  College. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Lance  „ 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sing,  Christ’s  College. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cobb,  Emmanuel  College. 


The  arduous  part  of  Peithetairos  was  admirably  rendered  by 
Mr.  James.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  learn  some  eight  hundred  lines 
in  any  language,  even  if  they  have  to  be  repeated  in  continuous 
sequence ; but  the  difficulty  is  enormously  increased  when  the 
language  happens  to  be  a dead  one,  and  the  lines  are  subdivided 
into  dialogue.  Mr.  James’s  accurate  memory,  however,  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  all  obstacles.  He  not  only  spoke  his  part 
without  a single  mistake,  but  with  the  ease  of  an  actor  employing 
his  own  language.  His  conception  of  the  character  was,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  considerable  same- 
ness, especially  in  the  second  act,  where  he  has  to  receive  numerous 
persons,  and  summarily  eject  them  one  after  the  other;  but  he 
rendered  admirably  the  plausible  rhetoric  with  which  he  convinces 
thebirds  of  the  desirableness  of  founding  the  city ; and  the  self-satisfied 
vanity  with  which  he  received  the  messenger  who  brings  him  the 
crown  conferred  upon  him  by  the  men  of  earth  was  irresistibly  comic. 
He  was  admirably  seconded  by  Mr.  Newton,  whose  impersonation 
of  Euelpides  was  undoubtedly  the  best  piece  of  acting  in  the  whole 
comedy.  The  minor  parts  were  all  well  filled.  We  would  espe- 
cially commend  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  made  both  Meton  the 
astronomer  and  the  messenger  from  earth  exceedingly  amusing,, 
and  quite  different;  Mr.  Pryor’s  Hoopoe;  Mr.  Tatham ’s Triballos 
and  Mr.  Threlfall’s  Hercules.  Mr.  Cust  was  a very  funny,  but  a 
somewhat  burlesque,  Prometheus.  The  birds  themselves  were  all 
excellent;  and  they  danced  gracefully  and  adopted  bird-like 
attitudes  and  gestures  with  wonderful  intelligence.  The  Jackdaw 
(Mr.  Wilson)  had  all  the  impertinence  and  inquisitiveness  suitable 
to  the  character,  and  his  byplay  with  the  tall  Flamingo  was  ex- 
ceedingly varied  and  diverting.  Nor  must  we  forget  one  of  the 
two  Cocks  (Mr.  Langham),  who  crowed  and  flapped  his  wings 
with  comic  self-approval ; our  only  regret  was  that  his  rival  did 
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not  crow  responsively.  It  was  of  course  impossible,  havings  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  actors  were  for  the  most  part  hard-reading 
undergraduates,  to  have  numerous  rehearsals.;  and  most  of  the 
“ business  ” was  invented  on  the  stage,  and  varied  at  each  repre- 
sentation. Among  the  happiest  hits  of  this  kind  was  the  way  in 
which  the  birds  all  hopped  forward  to  pick  up  the  grain  which  the 
Priest  (Mr.  Benson)  scattered  right  and  left  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
way  in  which  the  birds  ought  to  be  dressed  was,  we  are  informed, 
the  subject  of  much  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  finally  decided,  most  rightly  as  we  think, 
that  the  hints  given  by  certain  vase-paintings,  to  which  Dr. 
Waldstein  refers  in  his  preface  to  the  acting  edition  of  the  play, 
should  be  followed : and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
realize  birds  completely,  as  is  usual  in  pantomimes.  Moreover, 
there  are  numerous  lines  in  the  play  which  show  distinctly  that 
the  faces  of  the  performers  must  have  been  visible.  A fantastic 
combination  of  bird-plumage  and  human  dress  was  therefore 
invented,  consisting  of  a head-dress  modelled  after  a bird’s  real 
head,  with  a beak  projecting  from  the  forehead  of  the  actor. 
The  wings  were  attached  to  the  ordinary  Greek  chiton,  and  made 
of  canvas,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  real  markings.  The  ter- 
minal quills  were  represented  by  a piece  of  bamboo,  which  the 
actor  held  in  his  hand,  and  so  was  enabled  to  wave  or  fold  his 
wings  at  pleasure.  Strict  ornithological  accuracy  could  not  be 
carried  out,  even  in  ordinary  birds ; and  the  presence  of  Professor 
Newton  on  the  Committee  must  not  be  taken  as  a guarantee  that 
it  was  even  attempted.  We  can  imagine  the  horror  of  that  emi- 
nent ornithologist  if  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  sanctioned 
some  of  the  inaccuracies  that  were  unavoidable — as,  for  instance, 
the  presence  of  a scarlet  ibis  in  Greece ; but  that  hriUiant  bird, 
or  something  like  it,  was  invented  in  obedience  to  the  text  of  the 
author,  who  makes  Euelpides  exclaim  when  the  first  bird  enters. 

Oh ! the  beauty  ! what  a brilliant  tint  of  flame  ! ” The  actors 
managed  their  wings  with  considerable  skill,  and  some  of  the 
dances  were  beautiful.  The  first  entrance  of  the  birds  was 
always  the  signal  for  long  and  loud  applause ; and,  indeed, 
•a  spectator  would  have  been  hard  to  please  who  could  have 
found  fault  with  such  well  graced  movements  and  so  pleasing 
a combination  of  sound  and  colour.  These  dresses  were  executed 
by  M.  Barthe,  but  we  learn  that  they  were  principally  designed  by 
■one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The  Parabasis  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  Platts  of  Trinity  College.  His  voice  is  clear 
and  sonorous,  and  his  gestures  were  appropriate ; but  we  could 
have  wished  for  a little  more  variety.  Nor  are  we  quite  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Parabasis  was  introduced.  The  Chorus, 
after  the  Nightingale  has  made  her  appearance,  address  her  in  a 
oharming  lyric,  ending  with  an  appeal  to  her  “ to  begin  the 
anapaests”  (apxon  t5>v  dvaTraia-Tcov).  This  is  usually  taken  to  mean 
■“  play  a prelude  ” ; but  it  would  surely  be  much  simpler  to  take 
the  words  in  their  literal  signification,  and  let  her  speak  the  Para- 
basis herself.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Mr.  Platts,  not  dressed  as 
a bird,  but  with  a pair  of  wings  loosely  attached  to  his  Greek 
■dress,  stepped  forward  from  among  the  throng  of  birds  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience.  This,  however,  is  a mere  detail,  which  did 
not  in  any  way  mar  the  efi'ect  of  a performance  which  from  begin- 
ning to  end  was  triumphantly  successful,  and  of  which  the  educa- 
tional value  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  These  plays  were  written 
to  be  acted,  and  to  be  judged  by  those  who  witnessed  them ; and 
we  submit  that,  even  under  the  altered  conditions  of  modern 
representation,  it  is  only  when  seen  in  action  that  they  can  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

The  music  comprised  introductions  to  the  three  acts,  a long  and 
■elaborate  song  for  the  Hoopoe  admirably  sung  behind  the  scenes 
by  Mr.  Maquay;  ballet  music  to  accompany  the  entry  of  the 
Chorus ; an  entr'acte  while  Peithetairos  is  supposed  to  retire  to 
heaven  to  meet  his  bride  Basileia ; thirteen  choral  pieces,  and  a 
finale.  Every  member  was  characteristic  and  fresh.  The  rhythm 
■of  the  ballet,  graceful  and  tripping  at  first  to  suit  the  dainty 
motions  of  the  Plover  and  the  Magpie,  became  heavier  and 
more  impetuous  as  the  larger  birds  fell  in ; and  it  was 
encouraging  to  see  how  the  music  animated  the  dancers  and 
■called  forth  capacities  which  tend  to  become  latent,  if  not 
extinct,  in  modern  ball-rooms.  A detailed  reference  to  each  of  the 
choruses  would  be  wearisome,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  music 
itself,  unprofitable ; but  some  notion  may  be  conveyed  of  their 
general  scope.  The  resolute  animosity  of  the  angry  birds  was  well 
suggested  in  the  first  two  numbers  (“  Alas ! alas ! betrayed  are 
we,”  and  “ Ho  ! forward,  march ! ”)  ; their  more  conciliatory  atti- 
tude was  depicted  by  a smooth  and  continuous  melody  containing 
some  efiectively  prolonged  phrases,  upon  a pedal  bass  (11.  45 1 and 
539).  The  songs  in  the  Parabasis,  unlike  the  others,  were  in  four 
parts,  the  bird-notes  with  which  they  are  interspersed  being  put 
in  by  the  Plover  (Mr.  Maquay),  and  (with  imitations  on  the  flute) 
imparting  a characteristic  flavour  to  the  whole.  The  special  treat- 
ment of  these  exquisite  lyrics  was  highly  appropriate,  and  formed 
a happy  contrast  with  the  very  dramatic  setting  of  the  remainder. 
Of  the  next  four  numbers  we  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion, although  two  of  them  (“  So  now,  again,  a second  strain,” 
1.  895,  and  “ Happy  are  the  feathered  folk,”  1.  1089)  were  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  latter  especially  conveying  a strong 
impression  of  peaceful  bliss  and  careless  innocence.  An  amusing 
incident  occurs  upon  the  entry  of  the  flute-player,  Ohairis,  who  by 
persistently  introducing  F sharp  into  the  key  of  0 irritates 
Peithetairos  beyond  all  bearing,  and  is  summarily  ejected.  The 
intrusion  of  Iris  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a short  strophe 
and  anti-strophe  (11.  1189  and  1263).  In  the  first  the  music 


expresses  agitation  and  fussy  watchfulness ; in  the  second, 
secure  defiance  and  complacent  triumph  over  the  gods  of 
Olympus.  In  both  the  eiiect  of  the  dochmiac  metre  has  been 
in  part  preserved ; to  follow  it  throughout  would  perhaps  have 
produced  a monotonous  uniformity  incompatible  with  modern 
ideas  of  music.  The  caricature  of  a narrative-chorus  in  tragedy 
(1.  1470),  in  which  the  exploits  of  Oleonymus  and  the  robber 
Orestes  are  recounted,  has  suggested  some  touches  of  musical 
humour.  A knowing  and  confidential  tone  prevails,  with  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  emphasis,  notably  where  the  name  Orestes 
occurs  unexpectedly.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  entr'acte 
which  precedes  the  entry  of  Peithetairos  with  his  bride;  the 
coda  in  which  it  culminates  suggests  feelings  of  chastened  rapture 
of  which  the  astute  founder  of  Nephelococcygia  seemed  hardly 
capable,  and  prepares  the  audience  to  take  a serious  interest  in 
what  might  otherwise  have  appeared  purely  a marriage  of  con- 
venience. The  final  march  and  chorus  is  written  with  great 
breadth,  and  is  instinct  with  movement,  increasing  in  intensity 
until  with  an  acceleration  of  time  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  last 
three  lines  of  triumphal  acclamation.  But  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
instrumental  pieces  are  to  be  heard  this  afternoon  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Concert ; and  the  interest  which  they  excited  at  Cambridge 
will  thus  be  extended  and  intensified.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
music  so  enthusiastically  received  may  soon  be  published  in  a 
convenient  form. 


MARCHING  PAST. 

LONG-ESTABLISHED  custom  has  divided  the  military  year 
into  two  parts.  During  the  summer  the  soldier  marches,  coun- 
termarches, shoots,  and  performs  other  military  exercises  wdth 
much  zeal.  During  the  winter  he  is  less  active,  and  the  border 
line  which  separates  these  two  periods  is  marked  by  an  event  of 
some  importance,  for  about  that  time  the  annual  inspections  of 
what  are  facetiously  known  as  the  regiments  stationed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  made  by  various  military  officials  of  exalted 
rank.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  act  of  the  summer,  or 
marking  season.  The  last  “ Very  much  pleased  with  everything  I 
have  seen  ” is  duly  uttered.  The  last  inspection  dinner,  at  which, 
of  course,  no  champagne  is  served,  and  which,  equally  of  course, 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  regulation  two  shillings  and  something 
per  head,  is  eaten  ; and  that  blissful  period  of  comparative  repose, 
not  to  say  holy  calm,  known  in  the  service  as  the  “ leave  season,” 
in  contradistinction  to  the  “ drill  season,”  sets  in  with  its  ac- 
customed severity.  The  poet  has  observed  that  “ in  the  spring 
the  young  man’s  fancies  lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love,”  and  it 
might  with  equal  truth  be  stated  that  in  the  autumn  the  youthful 
officer’s  fancies  lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  leave.  The  soldier 
leans  for  a time  at  any  rate  upon  his  sword,  and  scents  the  fur- 
lough from  afar.  The  nine  hours’  movement  which  was  ushered 
in  not  long  ago  with  a considerable  flourish  of  official  trumpets, 
but  which  candour  compels  us  to  state  has  had  a somewhat  fitful 
not  to  say  precarious  existence,  is  temporarily  laid  on  the 
shelf,  and  the  precise  date  of  its  reappearance  may  be  possibly 
open  to  conjecture.  But  our  present  business  is  rather  with 
the  inspection,  and  by  far  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this 
inspection  is  the  march  past.  We  once  remarked  in  these 
columns  that  few  things  are  more  surprising  than  the  equani- 
mity with  which  the  British  taxpayer  will  tolerate  any  number 
of  military  shortcomings,  provided  only  he  can  enjoy  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  cavalry,  guns,  and  infantry  defile  before  him. 
This  is,  however,  intelligible  in  the  civilian,  for  it  is  regarded 
by  him  as  a mere  .spectacle,  and  one,  too,  for  which  he  has  paid 
pretty  handsomely.  But  that  it  should  possess  the  importance 
which  undoubtedly  attaches  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  inspecting  officers 
is  certainly  strange,  and  more  than  that,  it  is,  in  these  days, 
anomalous.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that,  although  the 
inspection  is  intended  to  apply  to  and  to  search  into  every  part  and 
every  department  of  a regiment,  the  great  feature  by  which  it 
will  be  principally  judged  is  the  march  past.  Were  any  proof  of 
this  required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  incessant  rehearsing  and 
preparation  bestowed  on  this  portion  of  the  programme  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  useful  subjects.  For  weeks  and  weeks  previous 
to  the  inspection  the  commanding  officer  is  busy  practising  this 
particular  subject,  nor  is  he  to  be  blamed  when  it  is  remembered 
that  both  he  and  his  regiment  will  be  judged  mainly  by  the 
march  past.  And  the  difficulties  under  which  he  labours  are 
great  indeed.  For  some  weeks  beforehand  he  can  about  once 
a week,  by  dint  of  pressing  every  available  man  and  boy  into 
the  ranks,  muster  some  four  companies,  each  about  twenty  strong. 
But  even  then,  he  cannot  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  same  men  on  parade  for  two  successive  weeks.  The 
changes  and  fluctuations  occasioned  by  the  numerous  detached 
services  on  which  the  men  are  now  employed  are  so  great  that 
there  is  almost  a different  battalion  on  each  parade.  Conse- 
quently', the  benefit  derived  from  the  instruction  given  is  mate- 
rially impaired.  At  length,  as  the  day  for  the  inspection  draws 
near,  a couple  of  compauies  which  have  been  absent  on  detach- 
ment at  some  remote  country  station  rejoin  headquarters,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  practise  them  at  all.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
little  practice  which  the  battalion  has  had  in  marching  past  has 
been  performed,  from  want  of  men,  in  single  rank,  while  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  demands  that  at  the  inspection  the  regi- 
ment shall  parade  in  the  time-honoured  two  rauks.  The  result  is 
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that  the  marching  is  decidedly  loose  and  wanting  in  steadiness. 
Not  that  any  particular  commanding  officer  need  feel  discomfited 
thereat.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  only  to  look  at  his  neighbours, 
and  he  will  see  that  other  corps  do  not  acquit  themselves  at  all 
better,  perhaps  not  as  well,  which  is  consoling  at  any  rate.  The 
deterioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  purely  parade  drill  and 
movtiments  of  our  army  is  so  great  that  almost  anything  passes 
muster  now.  To  return,  however,  to  the  inspection.  If  it  is  on  a 
large  scale,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  begin  by  walking  past, 
followed  by  the  infantry  in  column  of  companies  or  double- 
companies.  Then  the  mounted  arms  draw  olf  beyond  the 
saluting  base,  and  the  infantry  pass  again  in  quarter-columns 
and  then  again  in  double  time,  after  which  they  with- 
draw for  the  present.  Now  come  the  cavalry  and  guns  at  a 
trot,  which,  when  finished,  is  duly  followed  by  the  canter  past,  in 
which  latter  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  alone  take  part,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  field  artillery,  whose  movements  are  never  sup- 
posed, for  some  mysterious  reason,  to  degenerate  into  so  rapid  a 
pace.  This  portion  of  the  performance  is  watched  by  the  spec- 
tators with  breathless  interest.  Two  great  questions  present 
themselves.  First,  Will  all  the  horses’  heads  pass  exactly  in  a 
straight  line  ? And,  secondly,  Will  all  their  tails  pass  in  a 
straight  line  ? If  either  of  these  vital  conditions  is  wanting,  the 
regiment  is  evidently  unfit  for  active  service.  At  length  the 
march  past,  in  all  its  possible  phases,  is  brought  to  a conclusion  ; 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  value,  nearly  an  hour  of  the  available 
time  has  been  comfortably  got  through.  Now  is  the  moment  for  the 
drill  proper — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  evolutions.  The  time- 
honoured  advance  in  line  will  probably  head  the  list,  and,  as  its 
applicability  for  purposes  of  modern  war  ceased  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  its  utility  may  be  doubted,  however  ornamental  it  may  be. 
This  is  probably  followed  by  a complete  change  of  front  to  the  right 
or  left,  a movement  which,  if  attempted  under  the  fire  of  modern 
weapons,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  extermination  of  every 
man  engaged  in  it.  A few  similar  manoeuvres  follow  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  formations  of  line  from  column,  varied  by  formations  of 
column  from  line.  The  whole  of  the  troops  present  are  then  with 
methodical  precision  formed  once  more  into  line  facing  the  saluting 
base,  and  a grand  advance  in  line  is  made  towards  the  inspecting 
officer,  bands  playing  and  colours  flying  ; then  the  halt  sounds,  a 
general  salute  terminates  the  inspection,  and  after  a few  remarks, 
commendatory  or  otherwise,  the  inspecting  officer  rides  off'.  As 
far  as  ascertaining  the  real  efficiency  of  the  troops  goes,  for  all  he 
has  learnt  as  to  their  real  aptitude  for  the  numerous  and  varied 
duties  of  modern  war,  for  all  the  real  benefit  accruing  to  the 
service  by  such  an  inspection,  he  might  just  as  well  have  remained 
at  home.  To  speak  plainlj^  the  whole  affair  is  an  anachronism. 
We  pointed  out  in  these  columns  some  time  ago  the  rapid  strides 
which  military  science  had  made  of  late  years,  and  how  much  more 
there  is  now  to  teach  both  officers  and  soldiers  than  there 
was  formerly.  We  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that,  whereas 
there  was  far  more  for  the  men  to  learn,  there  was,  owing  to 
the  short-service  system,  only  half  the  time  to  learn  it  in. 
Consequently,  much  of  the  old-fashioned  routine,  the  incessant 
drill,  the  marching  and  counter-marching,  had  to  be  thrown 
overboard  to  make  room  for  the  new  subjects.  Then,  why, 
we  would  ask,  is  the  efficiency  of  our  troops^  to  be  judged 
purely  by  a standard  that  is  virtually  obsolete,  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  which  is  modern  and  needful  ? Take  the  existing  “ Field 
Flxercise,”  and  examine  it  throughout.  Two-thirds  of  the  manoeu- 
vres it  contains  might  be  expunged  to-morrow  for  all  the  use 
they  would  be  on  a modern  battlefield.  We  remember  hearing 
of  an  American  general  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
boasted  that  he  had  reduced  the  formations  of  his  infantry  to 
two — namely,  line  and  column — and  that  his  only  words  of  com- 
mand were  “ Mass  and  “ String  eout.”  Without  at  present 
advocating  so  remarkably  compendious  a military  dictionary,  we 
would  still  ask  whether  much  of  the  purely  formal  and  old- 
fashioned  drill  that  still  obtains  in  our  army  might  not  be 
removed  with  advantage,  or,  if  that  be  not  practicable  at  present, 
that  our  troops  shall  not  at  any  rate  be  judged  solely  by  their 
proficiency  in  performing  it.  In  the  days  when  armies  fought 
in  close  concentrated  order  under  the  eye  of  the  general,  when 
the  fate  of  a battle  hung  upon  the  precision  with  which  some 
manoeuvres  were  performed,  this  drill  had  its  uses.  But  those 
uses  no  longer  obtain  in  civilized  warfare,  and  but  to  a limited 
extent  in  war  against  uncivilized  nations.  Order,  precision, 
solidity,  method,  and  parade  formalities  have  given  place  to 
loose  formations,  independent  action,  hurry,  and  what  has  been 
termed  orderly  disorder.  More  than  this,  the  old-fashioned 
drill  is  not  merely  unsuited  to  the  times,  but  to  the  soldier. 
He  is  no  longer  the  mere  machine  he  used  to  be.  For  good 
or  bad,  we  have  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  the  man, 
morally  speaking.  We  have  educated  him  ; we  have  taught  him 
various  arts  and  sciences  which  were  unknown  to  his  ancestors  ; 
we  constantly  place  him  in  independent  situations  where  he  has  to 
act  and  think  for  himself.  We  have  slackened  his  discipline  to 
what  many  consider  a dangerous  extent,  and  therefore  we  can 
hardly  wonder  if  he  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  old  punctilious 
precision  of  movement  on  parade,  even  supposing  there  was 
sufficient  time  to  devote  to  the  incessant  practice  which  it 
demanded.  It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a radical  change  in  the  present  method  of  conducting  what  are 
called  inspections.  If  an  occasional  march-past  or  mere  display  of 
the  three  arms  be  deemed  advisable,  let  them  by  all  means  take 
place,  but  they  should  no  longer  be  perveited  into  a test  for  the 


efficiency  of  the  troops.  There  are  plenty  of  other  subjects  of 
vital  importance  which  are  totally  ignored  on  such  occasions', 
and  which  in  fact  are  hidden  away  as  if  unworthy  of 
being  produced  at  an  inspection.  To  begin  with : — Has  any 
one  ever  heard  of  such  a thing  as  a regiment  or  a brigade 
being  marched  to  the  rifle  range,  and  there  put  through  the 
“ attack  formation  ” with  ball  cartridge  ? We  never  have.  We 
once  heard  the  suggestion  discussed ; but  the  prevailing  opinion 
appeared  to  be  that,  if  it  were  attempted,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  an  ample  staff  of  medical  officers  present,  which  would  appear 
to  imply  a want  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  men  to  handle  their 
rifles  properly.  We  wonder  whether  it  will  ever  occur  to  an 
inspecting  officer  to  take  his  first  look  at  a regiment,  not  turned 
out  spick-and-span  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  looking  smart  and 
clean,  but  hot,  tired,  and  dusty,  after  a ten  or  twelve  mile  march, 
to  see  the  men  lay  out  their  kits  there  and  then  on  the  ground,  to 
examine  the  men  themselves  carefully,  and  ascertain  how  many 
have  fallen  out.  We  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  see  a cavalry 
regiment  ordered  to  screen  the  advance  of  an  imaginary  army  over 
a front  of  five  or  six  miles  for  a distance  of  fifty  miles  or  so,  re- 
turning with  a full  report  of  the  roads  and  country  traversed.  We 
wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  see  the  men  of  any  branch  of  the 
service  called  upon  to  practise  such  commonplace  and  undignified 
things  as  signalling,  tent-pitching,  field-cooking,  marching,  throw- 
ing spar  bridges  over  chasms,  surveying  by  non-commissioned 
officers,  independent  minor  tactics  by  companies  under  their  own 
officers  alone,  and  many  other  things,  each  and  all  of  which  are 
supposed  to  form  part  of  modern  military  education.  But  we 
have  wondered  enough  for  the  present,  and  must  content  ourselvea 
with  waiting. 


A FLORENTINE  TR.\DESMAN’S  DIARY. 

II. 

WE  have  considered  the  character  and  opinions  of  Luca 
Landucci  as  illustrating  the  ordinary  Florentine  citizen. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  his  importance  as  an  authority 
for  Florentine  history.  About  actual  facta  he  has  not  much  to  teU 
us  that  is  absolutely  new ; but  he  makes  our  previous  knowledge 
more  vivid  and  more  real.  The  scenes  pass  before  our  eyes  in  his 
homely  narrative  and  are  brought  close  to  ourselves.  He  gives  us 
those  little  touches  of  personal  description  for  want  of  which  more 
elaborate  pictures  leave  our  imagination  cold  and  unmoved. 

We  understand  the  intensity  of  Florentine  feeling  after  the  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi  when  we  read  his  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  youth  of  the  city.  They  disinterred  the  corpse  of  Jacopa 
de’  Pazzi,  who  had  been  executed,  and  dragged  it  through  the 
streets  by  the  hangman’s  rope,  which  still  remained  round  the 
neck.  They  tied  the  dead  man's  body  to  the  knocker  of  his  own' 
door,  and  cried  to  those  within,  “ Open  to  the  master.”  Then  they 
threw  the  corpse  into  the  Arno,  and  sang  a ribald  song  whose 
burden  was  “ Messer  Jacopo  gin  per  Arno  se  ne  va.”  “ And  this,”' 
says  Luca,  “ was  held  for  a wondrous  thing ; first,  because  youthe 
generally  are  afraid  of  the  dead,  and  next,  because  the  corpse  stank 
so  that  one  could  not  go  near  i't.  All  the  folk  of  Florence  flocked 
to  the  bridges  to  see  the  body  pass,  and  down  towards  Brozzi  som» 
bojs  dragged  it  out  of  the  water,  and  tied  it  to  a willow,  and 
beat  it  with  sticks,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  Arno  again.” 

No  less  vivid  is  the  account  of  the  entry  of  Charles  'VIII.  and 
the  French  into  Florence.  “ You  may  think  that  all  Florence  waa 
in  the  church  and  outside.  Every  one  shouted,  small  and  great, 
old  and  young,  all  with  a true  heart  and  without  flattery.  'When, 
the  folk  saw  the  King  on  foot  his  fame  was  a little  diminished,  for 
he  was  indeed  a very  small  man.”  But  when  in  a few  days 
Charles  VIII.  spoke  of  the  return  of  the  Medici,  popular  feeling^ 
changed.  “ They  had  no  fear'  of  the  King,  and  it  was  plain  that 
a great  enmity  had  sprung  up  between  the  citizens  and  this 
Piero  de’  Medici;  whence  it  springs,  the  Lord  knows.”  The 
Florentines  were  filled  with  suspicion,  but  it  was  silent,  and 
needed  no  words  to  express  it.  Charles  VIII.  rode  to  the  church 
of  San  Felice  to  see  the  festa,  but  did  not  enter.  “ Many  said 
that  he  was  afraid,  and  this  showed  that  he  had  greater  fear  than 
we  had — woe  to  him  if  he  were  to  begin,  though  it  would  be  also 
to  our  great  danger.”  The  Florentines  were  filled  with  terrible 
anxiety,  which  reached  its  height  on  November  24.  “ It  was  said 
that  the  King  was  going  to  dine  in  the  Palazzo  with  the  Signoria, 
and  caused  all  the  arms  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Palazzo,  and  him- 
self intended  to  go  with  many  armed  men,  whence  all  the  peoplo 
were  filled  with  suspicion.  Each  man  made  haste  to  fill  his  house 
with  bread  and  arms  and  stores  and  to  strengthen  his  house,  as 
much  as  he  could,  each  man  intending  to  die  with  arms  in  his 
band,  and  to  slaughter  every  Frenchman,  if  need  were,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Such  was  the  fear,  that  about 
dinner  hour  a cry  was  raised,  ‘ Shut,  shut,’  and  all  Florence  shut 
its  doors,  every  man  fleeing  without  any  other  reason,  and  on  ask- 
ing the  cause  no  one  knew.  Whence  the  King  did  not  go  to  dine 
at  the  Palazzo;  It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  such  suspicion 
grew  on  every  side,  because  it  was  the  reason  why  the  French 
changed  their  evil  will  towards  us.”  Next  day  the  French  kept 
strict  watch  day  and  night,  and  took  away  the  arms  of  all  who 
were  found  in  the  streets  at  night,  not  before  many  of  them  fell 
beneath  the  Florentine  daggers.  On  the  following  day  Charles  VIII, 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Florentines  and  hastened  to  leave 
the  city.  From  that  time  forward  the  Frenchmen  are  called  by 
Landucci  “ bestial,”  and  his  pages  are  full  of  their  misdoings.  Hia 
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narrative  of  their  doings  in  Italy  ends  with  the  following  dramatic 
account  of  the  punishment  which  their  cruelty  called  down  upon 
their  heads  in  January  1504: — 

And  in  these  cold  daj’s  many  Frenchmen,  who  could  manage  to  escape, 
fled  from  Naples  naked  and  clotheless,  and  many  of  them  died  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Rome  through  cold  and  hunger,  for  they  found  none  to  help  them 
through  the  cruelty  which  they  had  shown  in  putting  cities  to  the  sword 
and  sacking  everything.  Through  God’s  permission  they  died  in  Rome 
among  dung-heaps,  which  thej'  entered  to  escape  from  the  cold.  If  the 
Pope  had  not  had  four  or  five  hundred  jackets  made  and  given  to  them,  and 
had  not  supplied  them  with  money  and  put  them  on  gallej's  to  convey  them 
to  France,  they  would  all  have  died.  As  it  was,  more  than  five  hundred 
died  of  cold;  they  found  them  in  the  morning  dead  on  the  dung-heaps. 
In  Romo  they  entered  such  houses  as  they  found  open,  and  could  not  be 
dragged  out ; they  were  beaten  with  clubs,  but  refused  to  move,  and  said 
“Kill  us.”  Never  was  sucli  destruction.  And  still  the  King  did  not  send 
to  help  them,  but  had  forgotten  them.  This  was  the  justice  of  God,  since 
they  came  to  massacre  and  plunder  others.  And  they  are  all  blasphemers, 
steeped  in  every  vice,  without  faith  or  fear  of  God. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Landucci's  diary  is  that  which 
relates  to  Girolamo  Savonarola.  The  good  apothecary  makes  us 
feel  from  day  to  day  the  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion  concerning 
him.  We  realize  the  steps  in  his  rise  and  fall.  We  understand 
the  force  of  his  fervid  eloquence,  of  his  zeal  for  righteousness  which 
swayed  the  minds  of  the  masses.  We  trace  the  course  of  the 
inevitable  reaction,  when  Savonarola’s  efforts  to  set  up  a reformed 
and  purified  Florence  made  him  an  important  political  personage. 
We  see  how  his  watchful  enemies  seized  on  every  extravagance 
which  he  uttered,  and  dogged  his  steps  till  they  had  brought  him 
into  a false  position  where  his  ruin  was  certain.  Much  has  been 
written  about  Savonarola ; but  nowhere  does  he  stand  out  more 
grandly  than  in  the  simple  record  of  Landucci. 

It  is  an  error  to  tegard  Savonarola  as  an  exceptional  figure  in 
Italian  history.  There  were  many  famous  preachers  amongst  the 
Italians  who  worked  great  results  by  their  earnestness  ; Bernardino 
of  Siena  and  Capistrano  had  both  of  them  moved  Italy  within  the 
century.  And  there  were  many  other  preachers  and  wonder- 
workers of  lesser  note.  Landucci  records  in  1478,  “ there  came 
a hermit  and  preached  and  threatened  many  misfortunes.  He  was 
a youth  of  twenty-four,  barefooted,  with  a wallet  on  bis  back  ; 
and  said  that  S.  John  and  the  angel  Raffael  had  appeared  to  him. 
One  morning  he  mounted  the  balcony  of  the  Signori  to  preach,  and 
the  magistrates  sent  him  away.  And  such-like  things  happened 
everyday.”  In  1483  Landucci  narrates  the  death  of  a friar  at 
Faenza,  who  was  said  to  work  miracles.  But  he  did  not  give 
much  credit  to  these  stories.  “ Every  day  such  things  were  told ; 
one  day  there  was  an  apparition  in  a river  and  next  day  in  a 
mountain ; and  some  one  spoke  to  a lady  who  was  the  Virgin.  T 
mention  this  because  the  world  was  uplifted  to  expect  great  things 
from  God.” 

In  this  excited  state  of  public  feeling  Savonarola  appeared  an  d 
grew  famous  by  his  preaching.  His  predictions  of  coming  calamity 
were  fulfilled  by  the  French  invasion,  during  which  his  resolute 
hearing  greatly  increased  his  repute.  “ In  these  days  men  in 
Florence  and  throughout  all  Italy  thought  that  he  was  a prophet 
and  a man  of  holy  life.”  When  the  French  left  Florence  on 
November  28,  1494,  Savonarola  was  almost  supreme.  He  pro- 
claimed a religious  procession  on  December  8,  to  obtain  the 
divine  guidance  for  the  city.  “ It  was  a very  wondrous  procession 
of  a great  number  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest  repute,  all 
carried  on  with  entire  order  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  Frate. 
Such  devotion  was  shown  as  will  perhaps  never  he  seen  again.” 
On  December  14  Savonarola  began  to  preach  “ that  Florence 
should  take  a good  form  of  government.”  “ He  always  favoured 
the  people,”  says  Landucci,  “ and  always  declared  that  there 
should  he  no  blood-shedding,  hut  other  kinds  of  punishment.”  On 
December  21  “be  preached  only  about  the  Constitution,  and  men 
were  all  afraid  and  did  not  agree.  One  wanted  roast,  another 
boiled  ; one  went  with  Frate,  another  went  against  him.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  Frate  blood  would  have  been  shed.”  On  December  28 
Landucci  computes  that  the  auditors  of  Savonarola  numbered 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  persons.  But  so  early  as  January  ii, 
1495,  Savonarola  had  to  defend  himself  in  the  pulpit.  Letters 
purporting  to  come  from  him  and  to  seek  a Medicean  restoration 
were  forged  and  disseminated,  “ But  all  this  was  false,  for  the 
Frate  held  with  the  people.”  On  January  17  “many  citizens 
began  to  be  scandalized  against  the  Frate,  saying,  ‘ This  wretched 
Friar  will  bring  us  to  a had  end,’  ” 

Still,  in  spite  of  evil  prophecies,  Savonarola’s  influence  grew. 
On  April  l he  preached  and  testified  that  “ the  Virgin  Mary  had 
revealed  to  him  how  the  city  of  Florence  had  to  he  more  glorious 
and  more  wealthy  than  she  had  ever  been  before,  hut  after  many 
troubles ; this  he  promised  absolutely.  And  he  said  all  these 
things  as  a prophet,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  believed 
him,  especially  those  who  were  free  from  party  passion.”  There 
were  many  sermons  and  many  processions,  in  which  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  in  Santa  Maria  Impruneta  was  carried  through  the 
streets.  Finally  the  popular  party  prevailed,  and  Savonarola’s 
views  of  a perfect  Constitution  were  adopted  by  the  city,  which 
elected,  on  June  7,  a Consiglio  Grande.  Immediately  after  this 
triumph  of  his  policy,  Savonarola  went  to  meet  Charles  VIII.  on 
his  return  from  Naples,  and  told  him  that  God  willed  he  should 
favour  Florence.  “ Such  was  the  esteem  and  devotion  towards 
the  Frate  that  there  were  many  men  and  women  who,  if  he  had 
said  to  them  ‘ Go  into  the  fire,’  would  have  obeyed  him.”  But  no 
practical  results  followed  from  the  interview  of  Savonarola  with 
the  French  King.  Pisa  was  not  restored  to  Florence,  and  the 


enemies  of  the  Frate  said,  “ There,  believe  in  your  Frate  who  says 
that  he  has  Pisa  in  his  hand.” 

The  League  against  France  was  joined  by  all  the  Italian  Powers 
except  Florence,  which,  through  fear  of  a restoration  of  the 
Medici,  held  by  its  alliance  with  France,  and  built  the  “Sala 
Grande  ” in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  to  accommodate  its  new 
Council  and  he  a sign  of  its  determination  to  keep  its  popular  con- 
stitution. But  France  did  not  restore  Pisa,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment increased  the  number  of  Savonarola’s  enemies.  In  Anuary 
149s  “ men  went  by  night  round  San  Marco,  crying  out  reproaches, 
‘ This  hog  of  a friar  should  be  burnt  in  his  house,’  and  such  like ; 
and  some  wished  to  set  fire  to  San  Marco.”  But  still  the  moral 
influence  of  Savonarola  was  powerful.  Boys  were  formed  into 
guilds  for  the  promotion  of  morality.  Loungers  in  the  streets  and 
gamblers  fled  when  they  heard  the  cry  “ Here  come  the  boys  of 
the  Frate.”  Profligacy  and  vice  were  driven  to  lurk  in  darkness, 
“ It  was  a holy  time,”  says  Landucci,  “ but  it  was  short.  The 
evil  have  been  more  powerful  than  the  good.  God  he  praised  that 
I saw  this  short  time  of  holiness.  I pray  God  that  he  would  re- 
store to  us  that  holy  and  shamefast  life.”  The  Carnival  of  1496 
marked  the  highest  point  of  Savonarola’s  moral  reform.  Rude 
joking  was  laid  aside.  Religious  processions  took  the  place  of  the 
ribaldry  to  which  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  had  accustomed  the  Floren- 
tine people.  The  youth  of  Florence  sang  Lauds  in  the  streets^ 
hearing  olive  branches  in  their  hands.  “ We  seemed  to  see  the 
crowds  of  Jerusalem  who  accompanied  Christ  on  Palm  Sunday 
crying  ‘ Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.’ 
And  well  could  one  recall  the  words  of  Scripture,  ‘ Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise.’  There 
were  reckoned  six  thousand  youths  or  more,  all  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen.  I saw  these  things  and  felt  much  pleasure,  and 
some  of  my  sons  were  amongst  those  blessed  and  shamefast  hands.” 
Special  hanks  of  seats  were  erected  in  the  Duomo  for  these  chil- 
dren, who  were  trained  into  a choir.  “ They  sang  with  such 
sweetness  that  every  one  wept,  and  chiefly  those  of  good  intent, 
saying,  ‘This  thing  is  from  the  Lord.’  And  note  the  wonder, 
that  one  could  not  keep  any  hoy  in  bed  the  mornings  that  the 
Frate  preached.  All  ran  before  their  mothers  to  the  preaching. 
Truly  the  Church  was  filled  with  angels.”  Landucci  draws  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  power  of  moral  earnestness  working  on 
the  conscience  of  a people  which  had  been  awakened  by  calamity. 
But  the  anomalous  position  of  Florence  in  Italian  politics  was 
difficult  to  maintain.  The  Powers  of  Italy  were  bent  on  severing 
the  last  tie  helween  France  and  Italy,  and  the  attitude  of  Florence 
was  felt  to  depend  entirely  on  the  influence  of  Savonarola.  Accu- 
sations of  treachery  were  preferred  against  him.  “ The  poor 
Frate  has  so  many  enemies,”  exclaims  Landucci  piteously.  How 
he  himself  hears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  may  be  shown  on  a 
future  occasion. 


MR.  WHALLEY’S  WILL. 

The  most  remarkable  action  tried  during  the  present  sittings 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  has  undoubtedly  heen  the  case 
of  Priestman  v.  Thomas.  The  story  would  have  made  an  interest- 
ing hut  wildly  improbable  novel.  Brought  before  a jury,  it  has 
furnished  a curious  instance  of  the  importance  which  ought  to  he 
attached  to  probabilities  in  the  presence  of  conflicting  statements. 
The  natural  impulse  of  the  inexperienced  is  to  assume  that  what 
people  swear  is  true.  If  absolutely  contradictory  evidence  is  given 
on  oath,  the  most  obvious  course  seems  to  he  to  test  the  truth  by 
weighing  the  number  and  character  of  the  witnesses  on  either  side, 
A slightly  more  recondite  method  is  to  eliminate  all  interested 
parties,  and  see  to  which  side  the  balance  of  the  testimony  that  is 
left  inclines.  Experience  shows  that  all  these  theories  are  falla- 
cious, and  that  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are  based  cannot  he 
trusted  in  real  life.  The  abstract  probability  that  a witness  is 
speaking  the  truth  is  very  faint.  Character  may  only  mean  that  a 
man  has  not  been  found  out.  The  chance  that  the  majority  are 
veracious  is  so  small  that  it  may  practically  he  neglected.  Those 
who  are  not  directly  interested  may  he  bribed  by  those  who  are. 
But  physical  phenomena  do  not  deceive.  Nature  does  not  tell 
lies.  In  all  complicated  narratives  it  will  he  found  that  certain 
facts  emerge,  about  which  there  can  he  no  dispute,  which  are  not 
dependent  on  any  human  testimony,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
he  consistent  with  both  sides  of  the  case.  If  they  are  consistent 
with  only  one  side  of  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  If  they 
are  more  suitable  to  one  than  to  another,  there  immediately  arises 
a standard  by  which  a judgment  may  he  formed.  If  the  jury 
in  Priestman  v.  Thomas  had  been  confined  to  deciding  a com- 
petition of  hard  swearing,  they  might  be  considering  their 
verdict  now.  There  were  fortunately  other  circumstances  to 
guide  them ; and,  when  these  were  duly  estimated,  there  was 
little  doubt  what  the  final  conclusion  ought  to  he.  The 
plaintiflF  had,  at  the  outset,  to  struggle  with  grave  diffi- 
culties. He  was  not  merely  seeking  to  set  aside  a will  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence,  or  because  the  testator  was  not  in  a 
proper  condition  of  mind  to  make  one.  This  will  had  come  before 
Sir  James  Hannen,  and  a compromise  had  been  arranged  in 
respect  of  it  to  which  Mr.  Priestman  was  a party.  There,  in  the 
absence  of  very  exceptional  facts,  the  matter  must  have  rested. 
It  was  m aud  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  pointed  out  at  an 

early  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  he  could  not  hear  an  appeal 
from  the  Probate  Division.  When  a case  has  been  settled  by 
counsel,  the  result  cannot,  as  a rule,  he  disturbed.  It  is  just  aa 
binding  upon  the  parties  as  the  actual  judgment  of  the  court, 
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But  it  has  always  been  held  that  even  the  most  solemn  proceed- 
ings of  legal  tribunals  were  vitiated  by  fraud.  That  was  the  case 
■which  Mr.  Priestman  set  up,  and  which  he  has  substantiated.  He 
alleged,  and  he  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that 
•what  purported  to  he  Mr.  Wballey’s  will  was  a forgery,  for 
which  Thomas  is  responsible ; and  the  compromise  has  accordingly 
been  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled  so  far  as  Thomas  is  concerned  in 
it.  Every  one  with  any  knowledge  of  juries  must  be  a'ware  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  them  adopt  such  a conclusion.  They  have 
a reasonable  dislike  to  branding  people  as  criminals,  and  perhaps  a 
rather  illogical  feeling  that  a civil  court  is  not  the  place  to  do  it 
in.  In  a recent  slander  case,  tried  at  Dublin,  the  jury,  who  were 
unable  to  agree,  asked  before  they  were  discharged  whether  they 
were  bound  to  “ convict  ” the  plaintiff  of  a crime  if  they  found 
for  the  defendant,  he  having  undoubtedly  imputed  to  the  plaintiff 
an  offence  against  the  law.  To  reopen  an  old  issue,  to  show  that 
a large  number  of  astute  persons  had  been  taken  in,  to  prove 
the  commission  of  a very  impudent  forgery,  and  to  threaten 
several  apparently  respectable  people  with  very  serious  conse- 
quences, were  all  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Priestman  if  he  was  to  get  a 
verdict.  He  has  succeeded  in  them  all,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
did  it  is  exceedingly  curious  and  entertaining. 

The  moral  of  the  case,  if  it  has  a moral,  is  of  course  that  people 
should  not  forge  wills.  But,  if  they  do,  they  should  restrain  the 
feelings  of  gratification  with  which  they  regard  their  performance. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Besant’s  and  Mr.  Rice’s  novels  an  elderly  Scotch 
tutor  has  concocted,  for  his  own  benefit,  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
villainy.  It  is  working  out  uncommonly  well,  and  he  is  propor- 
tionately pleased.  Seated  by  the  fire,  with  his  toddy  before  him, 
he  utters  an  appropriate  reflection.  “ The  ways  of  Providence,” 
he  says,  “ sometimes  appear  to  be  crooked.  They  are,  in  reality, 
straight.”  No  doubt.  But  the  Scotch  tutor  would  have  known 
better  than  even  to  give  vent  to  this  pious  ejaculation  in  the 
presence  of  his  intended  victims.  Mr.  Thomas  was  much  less 
cautious.  When  Mr.  Priestman  visited  Leominster  on  a holiday 
trip,  Mr.  Thomas  disliked  his  coming.  To  indicate  defiance  and 
ill-will,  he  adopted  the  singular  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  most 
unfortunate  expedient  of  waving  a sheet  of  blue  paper  at  a window. 
This  set  Mr.  Priestman  thinking.  Why  paper?  he  said  to  him- 
self. And  why  blue  ? The  result  of  his  cogitations  may  fitly 
take  the  form  of  a short  narrative.  Mr.  Priestman  is  the  natural 
son  of  Mr.  James  Whalley,  who  died  at  Leominster  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1881.  Mr.  Whalley  had  been  in  business,  from  which  he 
had  retired  with  a considerable  fortune,  some  three  thousand 
a year.  But  his  habits  were  eccentric  and  miserly,  and  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  lodge  with  Charles  Thomas,  a railway  porter.  As 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  Thomas  acquired  a considerable  influence 
over  the  old  man — a fact  which  would  have  been  urged  as  a ground 
for  setting  aside  the  will  had  the  case  been  tried  out  in  the  Probate 
Division.  But  Whalley  was  also  much  attached  to  Priestman,  in 
whose  welfare  he  exhibited  the  keenest  interest.  He  wrote  fre- 
quent letters  showing  an  intention  to  make  substantial  provision 
for  the  young  man,  and  Priestman  was  no  doubt  led  to  expect 
that  he  would  receive  the  bulk  of  his  father’s  property.  Mr. 
Whalley  was  unmarried,  and  Priestman  seemed  to  be,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thomas,  the  only  person  for  whom  he  really  cared. 
This  being  so,  he  was  naturally  disappointed  when  he  came  to 
hear  the  will  read.  By  this  document  he  was  left  only  five  thousand 
pounds,  the  remainder  of  the  estate  “ of  which  I may  die  pos- 
sessed or  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  all  according  to  the 
nature  thereof,  and  effects  of  every  description  whatsoever,  real 
and  personal,”  being  bequeathed  to  “ my  friend  Charles  Thomas,  of 
1 28  South  Street,  Leominster.”  It  is  futile  to  speculate  on  what 
could  have  been  the  result  of  fighting  this  will  in  the  Probate 
Division.  Priestman  was  convinced  that  there  was  a later  will 
on  blue  paper.  But  he  could  not  find  it.  However,  as  we  have 
said,  the  case  was  compromised,  and  Thomas  agreed  to  take 
seventeen  thousand  pounds.  This  was  perhaps  a little  suspicious, 
since  Thomas,  if  the  will  had  been  upheld,  would  have  received 
more  than  three  times  that  amount.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Thomas  that  the  whole  matter  was  concluded,  and 
could  not  on  any  pretext  whatever  be  reopened.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  demean  himself  in  the  manner  already  described,  and 
generally  to  intimate  that  he  held  Priestman  in  utter  derision. 
He  has  now  found  that  a proud  look  and  a high  stomach,  never 
perhaps  very  commendable  adjuncts,  should  at  least  be  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  persons  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  waving 
blue  papers  at  windows.  After  the  arrangement  of  the  Probate 
suit  there  seems  to  have  been  much  gossip  in  Leominster.  The 
well-known  class  of  persons  who  could  tell  strange  tales  if 
they  would  came  at  once  to  the  front.  Mutual  recriminations 
began  to  be  banded  about.  There  were  people  who  knew 
what  other  people  had  received  for  holding  their  tongues  about 
they  knew  what.  This  man  had  received  money  from  Thomas. 
That  man  was  observed  to  have  an  extraordinary,  an  unaccount- 
able, influence  over  Priestman.  At  last  there  appeared  a really 
valuable  informant.  This  was  Mr.  Edward  Rees,  who  had 
signed  the  will  as  a witness.  About  the  meaning  of  what 
he  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  He  told  Priestman 
and  he  told  the  jury  in  so  many  words  that  the  will  was  a 
forgery  ; that  he  had  seen  it  concocted,  that  he  was  himself  a party 
to  the  fraud.  It  is  this  extraordinary  story  which,  after  an  un- 
usually protracted  trial,  the  jury  have  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  adopt. 

Rees  had  certainly  some  very  queer  details  to  give.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  new.  "Writers  of  fiction 


have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  testamentary  forgery  and  fraud. 
But  in  real  life  one  does  not  often  hear  anything  quite  like  “ Mr. 
Whalley’s  will.”  Mr.  Whalley,  as  we  have  already  said,  died  on 
7th  of  May,  1881.  On  the  2Xst  of  March,  being  ill  in  bed,  he 
wanted  to  write  a letter  to  Priestman.  He  was  not  equal  to 
writing  it  himself,  and  he  asked  Thomas  to  write  it  for  him. 
Thomas  wrote  it  in  pencil,  and  Whalley  signed  it  in  ink.  Here 
was  an  excellent  situation.  An  undoubted  and  practically  indeli- 
ble signature  was  surmounted  by  a pencilled  scrawl  which  might, 
according  to  popular  belief,  be  very  easily  removed.  Thomas, 
according  to  Rees,  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  In  this  he  showed  a coolness  of  nerve  which 
it  would  be  well  if  railway  porters  always  displayed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ordinary  avocations.  He  erased  the  whole  of  the 
letter,  leaving  only  the  signature  and  the  date.  Having  done  this, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  coast  and  the  paper  were  clear.  He 
therefore  wrote,  or  rather  employed  one  Thomas  Nash  to  wi'ite,  a 
will  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Whalley.  This 
was  considerate  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas.  “ The  deceased,”  as 
the  reporters  say,  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  he  repaid  the  kind- 
ness by  performing  the  last,  and  rather  more  than  the  last, 
offices  for  “ the  deceased.”  The  will  which  he  wrote  was  not  a 
bad  will  of  its  kind,  and  the  five  thousand  pounds  was  really  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way.  Mr.  Thomas,  if  he  had  not  heard  the 
words,  was  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  saying  that  the 
half  is  much  more  than  the  whole.  But  he  did  not  carry  out 
the  principle  quite  far  enough.  If  he  had  been  satisfied  with  giving 
himself  what  he  was  afterwards  content  to  take,  nothing  more 
might  have  been  heard  of  the  matter.  He  could  not,  however, 
bring  himself  to  part  with  more  than  five  thousand  pounds — a sum 
which,  though  it  has  merits  of  its  own,  did  not  please  Mr. 
Priestman.  It  appeared,  however,  or  at  least  it  is  alleged,  that 
Mr.  Thomas’s  difficulties  were  not  at  an  end  when  he  had  drawn 
up  a last  will  and  testament  for  his  lamented  benefactor.  There 
was  a “ blue  will,”  a genuine  will,  the  document  which  Mr. 
Thomas  is  afterwards  supposed  to  have  brandished  at  his  own 
window.  This  Mr.  Whalley  is  said  to  have  kept  in  bis  pocket, 
and  it  is  further  averred  that  he  told  Thomas,  or  some  one  who 
communicated  with  Thomas,  where  it  was.  This  blue  will  was  in 
an  envelope — a fact  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  known 
amon^  Mr.  Whalley’s  friends.  “ Que  faire  ? ” as  the  German 
counselors  exclaimed  when  informed  that  the  enemy  had  cannon. 
James  Watt  was  an  ingenious  man;  but  locomotion  is  not  the 
only  purpose  for  which  steam  may  be  employed.  Thomas,  so 
it  is  said,  took  the  envelope,  and  held  it  over  the  domestic 
tea-kettle.  Plaving  opened  it  by  this  familiar  method,  he  pulled 
out  the  real  will  and  put  in  the  sham  one,  just  as  any 
third-rate  conjuror  might  have  done.  Probate,  opposition,  com- 
promise, enjoyment.  iSuch  is  the  summary,  the  chronicle,  and 
brief  abstract  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  immediate  future  after  the  settle- 
ment in  the  Probate  Division.  But  though  the  wheels  of  the  law 
grind  slowly,  they  grind  continuously  too,  and  their  grinding  is,  as 
the  Scotchman  said  of  another  matter,  “ attended  with  very  consi- 
derable expense.”  Mr.  Thomas  would  perhaps  now  not  be  sorry 
to  let  the  past  go  by,  to  “ let  it  slide,”  as  Mr.  Callan  would  say, 
and  to  become  once  more  a porter  on  a railway.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  came  into  court,  and  denied  everything  which  was 
said  against  him.  So  did  Nash.  They  always  do.  If  to  balance 
opposing  statements  had  been  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
the  jury  might  just  as  well  have  tossed  up  for  their  verdict,  while 
the  judge  looked  on  to  see  lair  play.  But  there  were  certain  facts 
of  which  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  prepared  to  ofier  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  alleged  will  bore  upon  its  surface  traces  of 
pencil  marks.  Experts,  whose  evidence  should  be  carefully  weighed 
and  not  indiscriminately  swallowed,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  obliterate  pencil  marks  from  the 
paper  on  which  the  “ white  will  ” was  written.  They  further  said 
that  the  strokes  of  a pencil,  though  they  may  appear  to  be  quite 
rubbed  out  for  the  time,  are  apt  to  reappear  when  they  are  least 
wanted.  This  is  a fact  important  to  forgers  and  others,  and 
Thomas  and  Nash  would  have  done  better  to  explain  than  to  deny 
it.  There  is  another  little  circumstance  which  could  scarcely 
be  disputed,  and  of  which  no  intelligible  account  was  furnished 
from  the  defendant’s  point  of  view.  Some  little  time  after  Mr. 
Whalley 's  death  Thomas  and  Nash  went  to  the  bank  at  Leominster, 
and  Thomas  gave  Nash  a promissory  note  for  a thousand  pounds. 
A good  deal  of  money  seems  to  have  changed  hands  in  Leominster 
about  this  time,  and  the  town  must  have  felt  that  this  kind  of 
thing  was  almost  as  good  as  a Parliamentary  election.  Un- 
luckily for  Mr.  Thomas,  there  were  other  circumstances  quite 
as  undeniable  as  the  existing  marks  of  partially  obliterated  pencil, 
or  the  admitted  but  not  very  satisfactory  story  of  the  large 
payment  to  Nash.  Among  the  neatest  and  most  conclusive  of 
these  was  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Whalley  on  the  12th  of  April 
to  Messrs.  Fenn  and  Orossthwaite,  his  stockbrokers,  in  which 
occurred  the  following  passage  : — “ Might  I ask  your  opinion  of 
Flagstaffs  ? I do  not  much  like  them  ; and  to  leave  them  in  a 
youth's  management  would  not,  I am  afraid,  do  very  well.”  This 
was  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  supposed  will.  Now,  if  that 
will  were  genuine,  the  “ youth,'’  who  is  shown  by  the  context  to 
have  been  Priestman,  would  have  no  interest  whatever  in  these 
Flagstaff  shares.  It  was  not  open  to  Thomas  to  say  that  Whalley 
was  insane.  But  if  he  were  in  his  right  mind,  it  is  simply  in- 
credible that  he  could  both  have  made  that  will  and  written  that 
letter.  Still  more  decisive  is  what  he  wrote  to  his  daughter 
Emma  on  the  19th  of  April.  “As  my  brothers  are  dead,  I have 
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now  left  Harry  everything',  and  you  nothing,”  Harry  being 
Priesttnan.  These  are  the  sort  of  collateral  or  incidental  facts 
■which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  most  plausible  storj'.  They  are 
just  the  things  which  rogues  forget,  and  which  the  most  ingenious 
fabricators  of  cases  omit  from  their  calculations.  An  eminent 
judge,  when  it  was  pre.ssed  upon  him  that  a guilty  man  would 
never  have  done  a particular  thing  which  the  prisoner  did,  used 
to  reply,  “ Well,  at  all  events  he  won’t  do  it  ne.xt  time.”  Mr. 
Thomas  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  careful  “ next  time.”  This  time 
he  has  decidedly  overreached  himself. 


THE  THREATENED  STRIKES. 

The  agitation  for  a strike  in  the  coal  trade  appears  to  have 
broken  down.  At  the  beginning  of  this  week  there  was  held, 
at  Sheffield,  a conference  representing  135,000  miners  of  the 
principal  coal-producing  districts  of  England,  except  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  to  consider  whether  the  notices  served  upon  the 
masters  should  be  acted  upon,  and  an  amendment  was  carried 
postponing  the  question  till  the  end  of  the  month.  This  was  an 
indirect  way  of  abandoning  the  notices,  and  we  may  hope  now 
that  the  dispute  will  be  dropped.  That  in  the  cotton  trade,  how- 
ever, survives.  The  two  diti'er  in  important  respects.  The  dis- 
pute in  the  cotton  trade  is  caused  by  a demand  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  for  a reduction  in  wages  ; whereas,  that  in  the  coal 
trade  originated  in  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  miners  for  a 
rise  of  wages.  Moreover,  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  trade  are  admitted  by  both  parties,  whereas  those  in 
the  coal  trade  are  contested.  There  is  this  further  difference — that 
a great  strike  in  the  cotton  trade  would  directly  affect  only  the 
cotton  trade  itself.  The  quarrel  is  eonffned  to  the  weaving  branch 
of  the  trade;  but,  of  course,  if  the  looms  generally  were  stopped, 
the  spinning  branch  would  likewise  be  affected,  and  so  would  the 
market  tor  raw  cotton.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  add  that  indirectly 
the  stoppage  of  the  wages  of  a large  number  of  operatives  would 
be  felt  by  many  outside  the  trade.  But  still  the  direct  influence 
would  he  confined  to  the  industry  itself.  It  is  entirely  otherwise 
with  regard  to  the  coal  dispute.  Coal  is  necessary  for  warming 
our  houses,  cooking  our  food,  and  producing  gas.  A great  strike, 
therefore,  that  would  include  the  coal  districts  generally,  and 
would  last  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  would  affect  the 
comforts  of  the  whole  population  much  more  than  a great 
strike  in  the  cotton  trade.  And  what  makes  the  matter  more 
serious  is  that  coal  is  the  instrument  of  almost  every  manu- 
iacture.  A deficiency  in  the  supply  of  coal  would  affect  the 
whole  industrial  organization  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
example,  the  iron  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  coal, 
and  therefore,  if  there  were  to  be  such  a strike  as  would  either 
greatly  enhance  the  price  of  coal  or  make  the  supply  deficient,  the 
iron  trade  would  sutter  in  proportion.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  notices 
were  served  on  the  coalowners,  several  ironmasters  notified  to 
their  workpeople  that,  in  case  of  a strike  in  the  coal  trade,  they 
would  dispense  with  their  services.  Again,  coal  is  necessary  for 
steamers  and  railways.  One  of  the  principal  items  in  the  working 
expenses  of  a great  railway  company,  for  example,  is  the  cost  of 
fuel ; and  if  this  cost  were  to  be  considerably  increased,  the  divi- 
dends of  the  shareholders  would  all  be  trenched  upon.  Further- 
more, a strike  would  diminish  the  quantity  of  coal  carried  by  the 
railways,  and  therefore  would  lessen  their  earnings ; while,  if  it 
were  to  affect  the  iron  trade  also,  the  carriage  of  minerals  gene- 
rally, which  is  an  important  item  in  the  traffic  of  the  heavy  lines, 
would  all  be  restricted.  Thus  the  dispute  was  of  almost  as  much 
importance  to  capitalists  and  workpeople  in  other  industries  as  to 
those  in  the  coal  trade  itself.  As  a natural  consequence,  there 
was  a fall  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  prices  of  English  railway 
securities  when  the  quarrel  seemed  to  be  growing  bitter ; while  a 
rise  set  in  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  miners  were  in- 
disposed to  a strike.  For  every  reason,  then,  the  good  sense 
shown  by  the  majority  at  Sheffield  is  matter  for  congratulation. 
The  Lancashire  delegates  made  no  secret  that  the  Trades-Union 
funds  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a long  contest.  But  an  un- 
successful strike,  if  at  all  protracted,  would  disorganize  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country,  might  transfer  industries  from  districts  now 
prospering  on  them,  and  would  certainly  inflict  great  suffering  on 
the  miners  and  their  families. 

For  a considerable  time  past  the  miners  have  been  demanding 
an  advance  of  wages.  They  assert  that  the  trade  is  sufficiently 
profitable  to  allow  of  such  an  advance,  and  lately  they  served 
notices  that  they  would  stop  work  if  their  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  that  the 
trade  is  sufficiently  profitable.  They  admit,  indeed,  that  it  is  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition  than  most  other  industries  ; but  they 
assert  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  them  only  a reasonable 
profit  upon  the  capital  employed ; and  that,  if  they  were  to  grant 
the  application  of  the  men,  they  would  suffer  in  consequence ; 
while  it  is  little  likely  in  the  present  state  of  trade  that  they 
would  be  able  to  raise  prices  so  as  to  compensate  themselves.  The 
men  rejoin  by  reminding  their  employers  that  in  August  and 
September  the  price  of  coal  was  raised  in  London,  and  they  argue 
that,  as  the  coalowners  were  able  to  pay  present  wages  before  this 
rise,  they  must  be  able  to  give  higher  wages  now.  In  short,  they 
contend  that  the  coalowners,  contrary  to  the  implied  agreement 
with  their  workpeople,  are  pocketing  the  whole  advantage  from 
the  rise  in  prices,  On  this  controversy  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 


for  outsiders  to  form  any  accurate  opinion.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  inspect  carefully  the  books  of  several  firms  engaged  in  the 
trade.  Therefore  it  is  useless  to  do  more  than  state  the  argu- 
ments of  both  sides.  To  the  contention  of  the  men  the  coal- 
owners reply  that  the  rise  of  prices  in  London  was  a mistake ; 
that,  owing  partly  to  the  extremely  mild  weather,  consumption 
has  rather  iallen  off,  and  that  the  real  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
prices  has  been  a diminution  of  their  own  sales.  The  men  retort 
that,  even  if  this  is  so,  they  have  themselves  been  working  in 
the  interval  at  the  old  wages,  and  that  in  consequence 
large  stocks  have  been  accumulating  at  the  pits’ mouths;  that, 
if  the  weather  has  been  exceptionally  mild  up  to  the  present, 
it  is  likely  to  be  very  severe  for  the  next  few  months ; and  that, 
therefore,  the  increased  consupption  is  only  delayed ; that  sooner 
or  later,  as  a consequence,  the  coalowners  will  profit  by  a rise  of 
price ; and  that  they  themselves  have  a right  to  share  in  this 
profit.  Naturally,  the  coalowners  are  unwilling  to  concede  the 
men’s  demand  on  the  prospect  of  a future  increased  consumption, 
and  they  know  they  are  better  able  to  resist  it  iu  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  stocks.  The  men  themselves  have  shown  at 
Sheffield  that  they  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  advantage  thus 
acquired  by  their  employers — an  advantage  which  is  increased  by 
the  lowness  of  their  own  funds.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however, 
that  to,  the  last  the  Yorkshire  delegates  were  eager  for  a strike, 
and  that  the  reports  to  the  Conference  state  that  thirty-lbur 
thousand  miners  of  that  county  had  given  in  their  notices,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  prepared  to  act  upon  them.  There  is  a 
divergence  of  opinion  between  Yorkshire  and  the  more  western 
counties,  suggesting  that  the  dispute  is  adjourned,  not  settled. 
Beyond  the  allegations  as  to  the  condition  of  the  trade,  there  is 
said  to  be  a deeper  cause  for  the  men’s  demand.  It  is  reported 
that  the  supply  of  miners  is  rapidly  falling  off.  Fathers  are  said 
to  be  unwilling  to  send  their  sons  down  into  the  pits ; and  the 
sons  themselves,  as  they  receive  a better  education,  and  believe 
themselves  capable  of  performing  pleasanter  kinds  of  work,  are 
less  inclined  to  go  into  the  pits.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that 
a rise  of  wages  is  only  a question  of  time.  If  the  supply  of 
miners  really  is  falling  off’,  an  increased  supply  must  be  tempted 
forward  by  enhanced  wages.  As  wealth  and  population  grow, 
the  consumption  of  coal  will  grow  with  them,  and  therefore  an 
increased  supply  of  miners  will  every  year  be  required.  And  if, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  less  inclination  on  the  part  of  work- 
people to  go  into  the  mines,  the  feeling  must  be  overcome  by 
making  mining  more  remunerative  in  proportion  to  its  disagreeable- 
ness. But  it  seems  clear  that  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  miners, 
supposing  it  to  be  real,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant 
a great  strike.  The  iron  trade  is  dull,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of 
railway  construction  in  the  United  States,  to  the  falling  oft'  in  ship- 
building at  home,  and  to  the  general  collapse  of  speculation. 
This  being  so,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  miners  would  be  able  to 
extort  arise  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  even  if  they  had  decided  gene- 
rally to  strike.  No  doubt  the  season  of  the  year  is  favourable,  since 
house  coal  will  be  in  more  demand  during  the  next  three  months 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  year ; since,  moreover,  gas  is 
more  necessary,  and  is  burned  for  a longer  time  ; and  since, 
finally,  railways  must  be  supplied  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  demand 
is  less.  The  moment  chosen  for  pressing  the  men’s  demand,  then, 
was  not  opportune.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  the 
tactics  of  the  Trades-Union  leaders.  They  knew  that  their  funds 
were  low,  and  therefore  that  they  were  not  in  a position  to  main- 
tain a long  fight.  They  must  be  aware  that  coal  is  valuable 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  production,  and  that  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  trade  exceptional  prosperity  for  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  on.  Lastly,  the  Sheffield  Conference  proves  that  outside 
of  Yorkshire  they  could  count  upon  no  powerful  support.  Probably 
they  were  led  away  by  Yorkshire.  But  why  Yorkshire  dift'ers  so 
strongly  from  other  counties  does  not  appear.  It  may  be  that 
there  the  disinclination  to  working  in  the  pits  is  most  developed. 

The  question  at  issue  in  the  cotton  trade  is  much  simpler.  It  is 
admitted  there  by  both  employers  and  employed  that  the  trade  is 
in  a bad  way ; that  the  difl'erence  in  price  between  yarn  and 
cloth  is  not  sufficient  to  leave  the  employers  a reasonable  profit  on 
the  capital  invested  when  all  costs  are  paid ; and  the  dispute, 
therefore,  is  as  to  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied.  The 
masters  ask  the  men  to  submit  to  a reduction  of  5 per  cent,  in 
their  wages,  being  a shilling  in  the  pound  ; while  the  workpeople 
object  that  such  a reduction  would  in  no  way  benefit  the  masters, 
and  that  the  true  remedy  is  a restriction  of  production.  The 
representatives  of  the  workpeople  have  calculated  how  much  the 
saving  would  be  if  the  reduction  were  agreed  to,  and  they  say  that 
it  could  in  no  way  stimulate  consumption.  They  argue,  therefore, 
that  the  measure  would  simply  benefit  merchants ; that,  in  the 
keenness  of  their  competition,  the  manufacturers  would  have  to 
lower  their  terms  to  the  merchants  ; and  that,  therefore,  the  trade 
would  be  no  better  than  before.  On  the  other  hand,  they  contend 
that  a restriction  of  production  would  give  time  for  the  present 
glut  in  the  markets  to  be  worked  off’.  It  is  clear  that  both 
remedies  can  be  only  temporary  in  their  effect.  The  trade  is 
siiff'ering  from  an  insufficient  consumption.  In  other  words,  more 
cotton  cloth  is  produced  than  the  world  at  present  is  able  to 
buy ; and,  although  a reduction  of  wages  might  help  the 
master-weavers,  in  the  long  run  it  seems  clear  that  further 
reductions  would  have  to  be  submitted  to.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  short  time,  or  a total  suspension  for  some  weeks, 
would  have  merely  temporary  efl’ects.  It  would  allow,  no  doubt,  of 
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the  present  over-supply  being  greatly  diminished,  or  perhaps  alto- 
gether got  rid  of ; but  the  glut  would  come  again  after  a while. 
The  real  and  permanent  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  opening  up  new 
markets.  One  after  the  other  the  foreign  markets  formerly  sup- 
plied by  this  country  have  been  closed  by  protective  tariffs,  and 
either  these  old  markets  must  be  re-conquered,  or  new  markets 
must  be  opened  up  elsewhere.  The  question,  of  course,  is  how  to 
do  either,  and  if  the  cotton  manufacturers  cannot  succeed,  they 
must  inevitably  see  their  trade  distressed  heavily  from  time  to 
time.  The  weaker  will  thus  get  ruined,  and  perhaps  the  thing 
will  right  itself  after  a long  time  by  much  suffering,  by  the  trans- 
ferring of  capital  to  more  prosperous  trades,  and  by  the  emigration 
of  the  operatives.  If  the  trade  is  to  go  on  growing,  it  is  clear  that 
markets  sufficient  to  consume  the  outturn  must  be  found.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  a temporary  remedy  may  be  found  in  either 
of  the  proposals  ; but  as  a strike  would  in  effect  be  tantamount  to 
a stoppage  of  production,  it  is  probable  that  neither  employers  nor 
employed  are  very  eager  to  arrange  their  dispute,  and  therefore 
that  a strike  will  occur. 


THE  PICTUKE  GALLERIES. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours  is  still  described  on  the  cover  of  the  Catalogue 
as  an  “ exhibition  of  sketches  and  studies.”  Yet  but  for  this 
notice  no  one  would  think  it.  There  are  a few  sketches  and 
studies,  as  there  are  in  any  collection  of  water-colours,  but  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  works  are  as  highly  finished  as  they  can  be. 
Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Carl  Haag’s  two  heads  (104,  377),  repre- 
senting Arab  types ; they  are  as  delicate  as  miniatures.  So,  too, 
Mr.  AWa-Tadema’s  “ Declaration  ” (349)  is  a picture  complete 
and  minute  to  a microscopical  degree.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
real  sketches,  and  of  them,  some  are  likely  to  be  the  objects  of  con- 
siderable interest  among  visitors  to  the  gallery.  The  Princess 
Louise  sends  two  sketches  (105,  278),  evidently  open-air  work, 
without  any  attempt  at  after  touching;  there  are  some  chalk 
studies  by  Mr.  Poynter  (420,  426) ; some  architectural  and  other 
sketches  by  Mr.  Euskin ; and  a very  fine,  bold  study  by  Mr. 
Brewtnall,  for  his  picture  of  last  summer,  “ Upon  the  Wings  of  the 
Wind  ” (314).  The  numerous  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gregory  have,  if  anything,  too  much  detail,  though  it  is  often 
detail  of  a kind  pleasing  in  itself.  His  “ Squire  ” (36),  for  ex- 
ample, is  a charming  village  landscape,  as  well  as  a picture  con- 
taining some  very  pretty  figures.  One  of  the  faces,  indeed,  is  lovely. 
His  views  at  Eye  have  all,  perhaps,  a somewhat  spotty  effect ; 
but  one,  at  least,  deserves  high  praise,  “ From  the  Ypres  Tower  ” 
(66).  Miss  Clara  Montalba  is  well  represented  by  “Zwyndrecht, 
Holland  ” (67)  ; and  the  influence  of  the  same  school  and  scheme 
of  colour  may  be  traced  in  the  “ Sketch  off  Greenhithe  ” (278), 
by  the  Princess  Louise,  in  which  the  smoky  pall  of  London  over- 
shadows the  river.  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  contributions  are  six  in 
number,  and  all  show  the  same  knowledge  and  dexterity  in 
drawing  waves  and  the  same  delicate  eye  for  colour.  An  eye 
which  sees  nature  in  a very  different  phase  is  that  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt.  He  exhibits  five  little  views,  some  of  Cornish,  some 
of  Surrey,  scenery,  which  are  gems  of  prismatic  brilliancy,  if 
perhaps  a little  too  highly  coloured  to  represent  the  ordinary 
aspect  of  English  landscape.  Mr.  Clarence  Wbaite  indulges  also 
in  strong  effects ; but  his  “ Thunder  Splittin’  Peaks  of  Arran  ” 
(S3)  ■will  remind  the  visitor  rather  of  the  work  of  the  late  Samuel 
Palmer.  Some  of  Mrs.  Allingham’s  little  studies  are  very  charm- 
ing; others  betray  a certain  feebleness;  but  there  is  nothing 
but  praise  to  be  accorded  to  “ The  Granary  Steps  ” (80),  in  which 
a lovingly-painted  child  feeds  the  poultry.  On  the  whole,  perhaps 
this,  of  all  the  galleries  now  open,  is  the  one  which  will  longest 
detain  the  visitor — partly  from  the  comfort  and  moderate  size  of 
the  gallery  itself,  but  principally,  of  course,  from  the  high  average 
merit  of  the  very  select  collection  of  pictures  exhibited. 

The  variety  afforded  by  the  walls  of  the  old  Society,  with  its 
numerous  different  styles  and  kinds  of  water-colour  painting,  is 
contrasted  in  our  minds  with  the  uniformity  of  the  show  on  the 
walls  of  Messrs.  Agnew,  in  Old  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Keeley 
Halswelle  betrays  the  source  from  which,  year  by  year,  he  has 
drawn  the  noble  landscapes  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy. 
Six  Years  in  a House-Boat  is  the  title  of  a large  and  handsomely- 
printed  catalogue  of  the  sketches  here  brought  together.  They 
are  eighty  in  number,  of  very  uniform  excellence.  The  house- 
boat, named  the  Kelpie,  is  represented  in  “ Day’s  Lock  ” (8),  and 
on  the  title-page  of  the  Catalogue  by  a woodcut.  “ She  is  about 
50  feet  in  length  by  1 1 feet  beam.  The  dwelling  part  consists  of  a 
saloon,  bedrooms,  pantry,  and  kitchen,  and  is  substantially  built 
throughout  of  pitch  strengthened  with  solid  oak  treads.”  Mr. 
Halswelle  goes  at  greater  length  into  an  account  of  her  merits, 
and  apparently  would  not  be  sorry  to  undertake  another  six  years’ 
cruise  in  her.  This  is  the  day  of  strange  catalogues,  and  the  art 
critic  has  to  be  equipped  with  special  pockets  or  accompanied  by  a 
boy  in  buttons  when  he  makes  his  rounds.  Mr.  Halswelle  has 
put  his  notes  into  a volume  measuring  some  eight  inches  by  eleven, 
and  _ consisting  for  the  most  part  of  elegant  extracts  from  the 
British  poets.  Hardly  anything  in  which  the  Thames  is  mentioned 
has  been  omitted,  though  we  fail  to  find  Pope’s  reference  in  the 
Hunciad  to  the  Fleet  Ditch  with  its  “ disemboguing  streams,” 
rolling  their  “ tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames.”  This  redundance  | 


of  quotation  is  all  very  well  at  home;  but  we  have  not  the 
pictures  at  home,  and  Mr.  Halswelle’s  remarkable  piece  of  what 
we  cannot  avoid  considering  as  misplaced  labour  causes  nothing 
but  inconvenience.  The  pictures  do  not  really  require  so  much 
“bush,”  and  are  quite  able  to  please  without  the  help  of  the 
poetry.  Mr.  Halswelle’s  art  has  its  peculiarities.  Distance 
has  no  enchantment  for  him.  Even  his  clouds  seem  near  at 
hand.  But,  as  faithful  representations  of  Thames  scenery,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  better.  Composition  is  not 
neglected.  These  are  not  mere  coloured  photographs.  In  some 
there  are  very  appropriate  figures  painted  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks, 
and  in  others  boats,  trees,  locks,  weirs,  riverside  flags,  and  other 
objects  are  made  to  enhance  the  effect.  An  evening  scene  (58), 
illustrated  by  a quotation  “from  the  German,”  is  the  most 
imaginative  piece,  and  is  dark  in  tone,  but  fine  in  colour  and  full 
of  depth  and  feeling ; as  is  a companien,  “ Hart’s  Lock  Wood  ” (66). 
For  the  rest,  another  evening  scene,  “ Streatley  from  the 
Weir”  (75),  pleases  us  best;  but  very  nearly  equal  is  “On  the 
Tow-path — the  Wicket-gate  to  Sonniug  Church”  (25);  and  the 
next  picture,  to  which  Mr.  Halswelle  has  appended  Tennyson’s 
couplet — 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver — 

is  in  his  most  happy  manner.  The  sketch  of  Windsor,  from  which 
the  grand  landscape  of  last  season  was  evidently  painted,  is  very 
disappointing,  as  is  a view  of  Eton ; but  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  Mr.  Halswelle  has  not  given  us  more  of  the  fine  foggy  and 
cloudy  effects  to  be  seen  below  London.  The  first  sketch  in  the 
list  is  entitled  “Near  Purfleet,”  and  makes  us  wish  for  more.  It 
is  described  in  a quotation  from  Peacock : — 

Clouds  on  clouds  in  volumes  driven 

Curtain  round  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Altogether  Messrs.  Agnew  offer  a very  attractive  exhibition,  especi- 
ally to  any  one  who  can  echo  Mr.  Halswelle’s  expressions  of  love 
for  the  “great  father  of  the  British  floods.” 

Among  the  minor  exhibitions  open  is  one  of  great  interest  at  the 
gallery  of  Messrs,  Goupil  in  New  Bond  Street.  Here,  again,  we 
meet  with  a long  series  of  landscape  studies  by  one  artist,  Mr. 
Frank  Myers  Boggs,  an  American  by  birth,  but  wholly  French  in 
art,  and  his  sketches  in  oil  and  water-colour  excel  in  that  bril- 
liancy and  rapidity  for  which  the  French  school  is  so  remarkable. 
If  Mr.  Halswelle’s  aim  has  been  to  produce  pretty  pictures,  Mr. 
Boggs’s  conception  of  the  objects  of  art  is  wholly  diflerent.  There 
are  some  Thames  views  remarkable  for  breadth  and  power,  but 
deficient  in  the  softer  qualities.  “ A Boat-Landing  at  Poppen- 
drecht”  (ii),  with  its  fine  effect  of  light  and  its  grey  tone,  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  artist’s  power  to  catch  and  fix  a fleet- 
ing phase  of  nature.  The  same  may  be  said  of  “ A Squall 
on  the  Meuse”  (14),  which  is  a remarkably  clever  and  satisfactory 
study  of  a difficult  subject.  The  “Old  City  Gate  at  Dortrecht”(2i) 
is  among  the  most  pleasing  of  Mr.  Boggs's  pictures,  and  exhibits 
great  technical  knowledge  and  sohdity  of  painting.  Messrs. 
Goupil  have  also  three  pictures  by  a young  artist,  who  seems 
to  have  “ impressionist  ” leanings,  Mr.  Maurice  Pollock.  The 
first  “ impression  ” one  receives  from  them  is  that  they  are  not  in 
any  sense  pretty ; but  against  that  fact  must  be  set  another. 
They  are  essentially  poetical.  The  gaunt  white  cottage,  the 
abode  of  poverty,  set  in  a weedy  field  of  poor  land,  on  a cold, 
bare  French  hill  in  the  Calvados,  the  pale  moon  setting  behind, 
and  the  cold  morning  light  ushering  in  another  day  of  hard 
toil,  and  perhaps  misery,  all  tell  on  one's  feelings  and  sentiments 
in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  picture  a not  wholly  disagreeable 
fascination  for  the  eye,  little  as  beauty  of  efl'ect  has  been  sought 
or  considered.  A moonlight  scene,  with  burning  weeds  in 
the  middle  distance,  is  more  pleasing ; but  here  the  fore- 
ground strikes  the  eye  as  slightly  “ spotty  ” — a fault  common 
to  most  of  the  pictures  of  the  school  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  third  picture  is  an  orchard  scene ; and  here  the 
artist  appears  to  have  consulted  the  conventionalities  to  some 
extent,  and  his  work,  without  perhaps  so  much  originality,  is 
certainly  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  in  the  two  other  ex- 
amples. Messrs.  Goupil  are  fortunate,  also,  in  the  possession  of 
an  excellent  pair  of  Corots.  They  are  not  fancy  scenes,  but  evi- 
dently views  taken  from  nature,  and  remind  us  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Seine,  near  Paris.  When  we  look  at  them,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wish  Corot  had  known  English  landscape.  If  he  could 
make  so  much  of  French  landscape,  with  its  wretched  trees  and 
its  comparatively  hard  and  airless  distance,  what  might  he  not 
have  done  in  an  English  forest,  under  the  softening  effect  of  a 
blue  or  misty  background ! Even  in  Hyde  Park  he  would  have 
found  noble  themes ; and  often  as  we  look  up  the  Broad  Walk  of 
Kensington  Gardens  we  are  reminded  of  his  work,  though  in  all 
probability  he  never  saw  a tree  like  those  which  border  that 
splendid  avenue. 

In  addition  to  the  picture  galleries,  an  exhibition  of  Mediaeval 
and  Industrial  Art”  has  been  opened  at  175  Bond  Street,  and  is 
well  worth  a visit.  It  contains,  among  other  attractions,  some 
specimens  of  the  tapestry  made  at  the  Eoyal  Works,  Windsor,  as 
well  as  a quantity  of  ancient  and  modern  wood-carving  collected 
by  Mr.  Eogers,  and  including  a fine  example  of  Grinling  Gibbous. 
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rilE  GOLDEN  RING. 

ripiIE  Alhambra  reopened  on  Monday  night  with  The  Oolden 
J-  liinff,  described  on  the  bills  as  a “ fairy  spectacular  opera,” 
the  libretto  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  the  mu.«ic  by  Mr.  Frederic  Clay. 
With  equal  truth  and  pv.ater  comprehension  it  might  be  called  a 
medley.  This  is  certainly  no  fault  of  the  composer.  The  tradi- 
tions ot  the  Alhambra  and  the  exigencies  of  its  stage  had  to  be 
complied  with  ; hence,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Clay's  music,  there  .are 
elements  of  extravaganza  and  farce,  much  spoken  dialogue  and 
comic  business,  besides  the  usual  quantum  of  ballet  and  pageant. 
Tlie  action  moves  between  this  world  and  a w<)rld  of  demons, 
fairies,  witches,  resuscitated  pirates,  and  other  strange  products  of 
fancy,  with  the  fabulous  kingdom  of  Frangipan  lying  midway  as 
a debateable  land.  Serious  criticism  of  the  dramatic  action  of 
such  a work — where  fairy-power  makes  everything  lawful,  how- 
ever inexpedient — is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Yet  the  purely 
operatic  portion  suffers  artistically  from  the  interpolated  comic 
scenes,  amusing  as  these  are,  and  violent  transformations  are 
destructive  of  the  illusory  charm  of  the  music.  Byron,  we  know, 
was  censured  by  certain  old-fashioned  critics  for  merely  introduc- 
ing Arimanes  in  Manfred,  a drama  modern  in  scene  and  treatment. 
In  The  Golden  Ring  Arimanes  is  very  active.  In  one  scene 
he  has  dealings  with  the  spirits  of  illustrious  buccaneers,  from 
whose  presence  we  pass  at  once  to  the  central  annexe  of  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition — from  a scene  of  incantation  and  music,  in- 
stinct with  colour  and  romance,  to  a throng  of  everyday  folk  eager 
lor  the  sixpenny  ffsh-dinner.  This  is  the  common  artifice  of  panto- 
mime. To  such  merry  humours  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Clay’s  music  is 
g'enerally  alien.  He  leaves  to  his  collaborator  most  of  the  fun  of 
the  fair,  and  his  best  music  remains  “ a thing  apart.” 

The  plot  is  intricate,  and  the  incidents  highly  melodramatic.  In 
the  first  act  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  are  at  strife,  in  the 
persons  of  two  fairies,  the  White  and  Red  Queens.  In  order  to 
s ive  herself  from  being  transformed  into  a Pythoness,  the  latter 
endeavours  to  ensnare  the  Princess  of  Frangipan  as  a maiden 
■ott'ering  to  the  Python  King.  Cleon  (of  Floridia)  enamoured  of 
the  Princess,  rashly  binds  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  aid  her 
enterprise.  The  entrance  of  the  Princess  is  the  occasion  of  a 
.striking  chorus  of  witches,  very  fresh  and  melodious,  leading 
to  a beautiful  ensnnhle,  “ Softly,  tread  softly,”  a rich  har- 
monious effect  being  produced  by  the  men’s  voices  taking  the 
refrain  in  unison.  The  discovery  of  the  sleeping  Princess  by 
Florian,  Prince  of  Floridia,  is  the  next  musical  incident.  The 
expressive  recitative,  “What  lovely  vision,”  shows  how  well 
Mr.  Clay  can  dispense  with  the  absurd  incongruity  of  spoken 
dialogue.  A pretty  duet  ensues,  sung  with  great  taste  and  feeling 
by  Miss  Marion  Hood,  but  somewhat  marred  by  Mr.  Gaillard’s 
liemolo,  which  has  developed  of  late.  The  Red  Queen  inter- 
poses, and  is  about  to  separate  the  lovers  when  the  White  Queen's 
arrival  compels  the  powers  of  darkness  to  flee.  The  next  scene  is 
like  a picture  by  Claude — enchanting  and  Arcadian.  The  rivals, 
Cleon  and  Florian,  meet  in  combat ; and  the  victorious  Florian  is 
welcomed  by  the  Princess  and  Oalino,  the  King,  as  a hero.  The 
magic  gold  ring  is  presented  by  the  White  Queen  to  Florian, 
Calino  announces  his  departure  for  foreign  lands,  and  the  scene 
closes  with  a lively  sailor’s  hornpipe,  in  which  the  dancers  mimic 
very  prettily  “ stout  galley-rowers’  toil.”  In  the  next  act  Florian 
and  the  Princess  find  themselves  in  portentous  difficulties,  and  by 
the  talismanic  ring  summon  the  White  Queen.  Their  Invoca- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  numbers  in  the  opera,  delicately  instru- 
mented and  full  of  melodic  grace.  The  chief  persons  of  the 
drama  suddenly  appear  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  where  the 
faithless  conduct  of  Calino  (humorously  played  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Taylor)  is  unmasked  by  his  Queen,  who  has  accompanied  the 
lovers  to  London.  The  act  ends  in  wreck  and  disaster,  the  ring 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Red  Queen.  Two  splendid 
brtllets  of  storm  and  sunshine  here  intervene.  In  the  last  act  the 
denouement  is  reached  through  a series  of  rapid  and  exciting 
events.  Just  as  evil  seems  triumphant,  and  Florian  and  the.  dis- 
tressed Princess  are  in  the  powder  of  the  enemy,  the  happiness  of 
the  lovers  is  completed  by  a master-stroke,  and  the  curtain  falls 
on  a scene  resplendent  with  pageant  and  festival. 

Mr.  Clay's  music  is  bright  and  melodious,  and  effectively,  if 
somewhat  lightly,  scored.  The  vocal  writing  displays  more  cha- 
racter and  more  genuine  inspiration  than  the  orchestration.  The 
Princess's  song,  “ There's  a maid,  and  she’s  fair  to  see,”  “ The  Last 
Good-bye,”  and  “ The  Star  of  Love  ” are  all  good  songs,  to  which 
full  justice  was  rendered  by  Miss  Hood,  Mr.  Gaillard,  and  Miss 
Constance  Loseby.  The  choruses  and  other  concerted  pieces  are 
skilfully  constructed  ; the  fisher-folk’s  chorus  in  act  ii.,  in  parti- 
cular, is  very  finely  harmonized.  The  finale  in  the  last  act — 
where  Cleon  triumphs  over  Florian  and  the  Princess — is  the  most 
elaborate  and  ambitious  concerted  piece,  is  well  proportioned,  and 
distinguished  by  genuine  dramatic  power.  The  music  altogether 
leaves  a pleasing  impression  of  graceful  facility  and  natural  melodic 
fluency  rather  than  individuality.  Not  infrequently  the  instru- 
mentation suggests  Lohengrin,  hwt  always  fugitively ; it  is  curious, 
however,  that  with  such  influence  at  work  the  use  of  the  leit-motif 
is  quite  ignored.  The  libretto  is  above  average  merit,  and  Mr. 
Sims’s  verses  may  be  read  without  exasperation.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  piece  is  magnificently  mounted,  and 
that  the  orchestra,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  Riviere,  is  efficient 
at  all  points.  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook,  as  Arimanes,  plays  with  ad- 
mir.ible  spirit  and  sings  in  e.xcellent  style.  Mr.  Gaillard  is  too 


denionstr.ative,  and  his  voice  a little  hard  in  tender  passages  ; 
while  Mr.  F.  Mervin,  as  Cleon,  injures  the  effect  of  his  singing 
by  a stilted  unnatural  bearing.  ISli.ss  Constance  Loseby,  as  the 
White  (Miecn,  sings  with  her  usual  deft  intelligence,  her  phrasing 
being  invariably  good.  Miss  Marion  Hood  is  more  successful  in 
the  opening  act  than  subsequently,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Newton  is 
satisfactory  as  the  Red  (^ueen.  Miss  Eily  Beaumont’s  fine  voice 
is  heard  but  too  seldom.  The  comic  parts  are  filled  with  much 
humour  and  point  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  Miss  Sallie  Turner,  and 
Mr.  George  Mudie.  The  costumes,  decorations,  and  scenery  are 
excellent. 


REVIEWS. 


TltOJA.* 

Dr.  SCHLIEMANN  has  compiled  three  books  on  the  results 
of  his  excavations  in  the  Troad.  Troja  contains  his  last 
words,  and  the  words  (not  the  last,  we  fear)  of  many  learned 
allies,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  allies  of  Priam.  As  we  shall  be 
obliged  in  many  places  to  dissent  from  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  and  some  of  his  friends,  we  may  once  more  repeat  the 
expression  of  our  admiration  for  his  enthusiasm,  his  energy,  and 
his  good  fortune.  Both  at  Mycenoe  and  in  the  Troad  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  labours  have  been  rewarded  b_v  results  (however  we 
may  interpret  them)  of  the  very  highest  interest  and  importance. 
In  collections  of  learned  evidence  from  every  source.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  is  also  unwearied,  and  his  new  book  is  not  only  most 
admirably  and  copiously  illustrated,  but  is  completed  by  an 
exemplary  index.  All  this  we  say,  not  only  because  all  this  is 
true,  but  because  Dr.  Schliemann  is  apt  to  resent  every  expression 
of  diflference  of  opinion  as  “ an  attack,”  as  displaying  an  animus.  In 
this  vast  volume  there  are  three  or  four  most  personal  and  bitter 
onslaughts  on  Mr.  Jebb,  who  has  ventured  to  hold  an  opinion 
different  from  that  of  Dr.  Schliemann  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
his  discoveries.  Terms  of  personal  insult  are  freely  tossed  about 
chiefly  by  the  eniKovpoi ; “ pedantry,”  “ envy,”  and  “ charlatanism  ” 
are  charges  made  or  coarsely  insinuated,  and  all  this  violence  is 
aroused  by  difference  of  theory  on  points  somewhat  obscure,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  not  alwaj's  very  important.  Let  us  assure 
Dr.  Schliemann,  then,  and  his  allies,  that  we  consider  his  dis- 
coveries to  be  unequalled  in  interest  by  any  that  archaeology  has 
ever  made ; and  that  the  excavator’s  arduous  industry  &vid.  flair 
command  our  highest  respect. 

Where,  then,  do  we  differ  from  Dr.  Schliemann  ? This  can 
be  most  readily  explained  by  a quotation  from  the  preface  by 
Professor  Sayce,  who  writes: — “Dr.  Schliemann  has  been 
vaguely  accused  of  obscuring  his  facts  by  his  theories,  and  the 
public  has  been  warned  that  a strict  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  theories  he  has  put  forward  and  the  facts  he  has 
discovered.”  A very  necessary  warning,  too.  Dr.  Schliemann, 
small  blame  to  him,  is  an  enthusiast.  In  the  first  glow  of  success 
he  announced  that  be  had  discovered  the  very  “ treasure  of  Priam  ” 
and  the  “ Scsean  gate.”  In  short,  he  clearly  believed,  not  only 
that  he  had  lit  on  a prehistoric  city  whose  fall  might  be  the  grain 
of  fact  in  the  tale  of  Troy,  but  that  he  had  unearthed  cups  and 
jewels  of  the  very  sort  which  Homer  had  in  his  mind,  and  palaces 
like  those  which  are  familiar  in  Homeric  descriptions.  Now,  in 
criticizing  Dr.  Schliemann,  we  have  always  maintained  that  the 
civilization  which  Homer  describes  was  infinitely  more  advanced 
than  that  of  “ the  clay  age  ” (as  an  archteologist  has  called  it) 
which  is  revealed  at  Hissarlik.  The  palaces  of  Priam  and  Mene- 
laus,  the  gold  and  silver  work  of  the  Sidonians,  these  belong  to 
the  period  in  which  Phoenician  enterprise  had  already  made 
Greeks  familiar  with  the  art  and  luxury  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
Now,  according  to  Professor  Sayce  himself,  Phoenician  influence 
had  not  even  reaeli  jd  Hissarlik  when  the  “ burned  city”  fell,  the 
burned  city  in  which  Dr.  Schliemann  now  recognizes  Homeric 
Ilium.  So  far,  then,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  has  m.aintained  that  the 
vitrified  clay  walls  and  barbaric  gold  of  Hissarlik  represent  the 
cities  and  the  Sidonian  art  which  Homer  knew,  we  conceive  him 
to  be  mistaken,  and  to  be  misleading  the  public. 

Troja  leaves  us  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
present  opinion  about  these  points  may  be.  He  teds  us  that  in 
Ilios  (1880)  he  regarded  the  third  of  his  prehistoric  cities  as  “ the 
Ilium  of  the  legend  immortalized  by  Homer.”  But,  after  pub- 
lishing Ilios,  he  “ became  sceptical,  because  the  ‘ divine  poet,’ 
with  the  fidelity  of  an  eyewitness,”  had  represented  Ilium  (also 
called  Ilion  and  Ilios  by  Dr.  Schliemann  and  his  eTriKovgoi)  “ as 
a great,  elegant,  flourishing,  well-inhabited,  well-built  city, 
with  large  streets,”  whereas  the  third  city  was  very  small, 
and,  in  f ict,  a village.  Consequently,  Dr.  Schliemann  looked 
about  for  a “ great,  elegant,  flourishing,  well-built,  well-inhabited 
city,”  and  this  he  seems  to  think  he  has  found  in  his  “ burnt  city  ” 
No.  2.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Jebb  had  already  remarked  {Hellenic 
Society's  Journal,  April  i88i,  p.  43)  that  “ one  at  least  of  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  prehistoric  cities,  that  which  he  now  denominates 
the  * second,’  has  in  this  respect  [total  destruction]  an  advantage 
over  the  ‘ burnt  city  ’ which  he  identifies  with  Troy.”  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  recognized  that  Mr.  Jebb  was  right;  at  all  events, 
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heuow  avers  “that  he  has  uncovered  the  Ilion  of  Homer”  (Sayce, 
Conteynporary  lieview,  December  1883)  in  the  “second  burnt 
city  ” recommended  to  his  attention  by  JMr.  Jebb.  But  what  does 
Dr.  Schliemann  mean  by  the  “Ilion  of  Homer”?  If  he  means 
that  Homer,  when  he  describes  Troy,  had  in  his  mind  such  a city 
as  the  “ second  burnt  city  ” was,  we  must  absolutely  differ  from 
his  conclusion.  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  the  buildings  in  his  second 
city  “ sumptuous  ” ; yet  these  sumptuous  mansions  were  made  of 
crude  clay  bricks,  built  up  while  they  were  wet,  and  then  “ vitri- 
fied ” by  the  application  of  large  fires.  Some  walls  are  “ slack 
baked,”  some  are  better  baked,  just  as  it  might  happen.  The 
roofing  was  of  the  kind  still  used  in  the  Troad — that  is,  it  con- 
sisted of  “ strong  wooden  beams,  smaller  cross  rafters,  rushes,  and 
a thick  layer  of  clay,”  more  like  the  huts  of  the  Achoeans  than 
the  palace  of  Priam.  The  foundations  of  the  temples  are  “small 
unwrought  stones,”  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  “large 
stone  slabs.”  How  could  the  poet  who  knew  “ Tiryns  of  the 
mighty  walls  ” which  we  still  marvel  at,  how  could  he  regard  a 
city  like  the  second  burnt  city  as  “sumptuous”?  Homer  knew 
that  mode  of  decoration  in  which  bronze  plates  were  fastened  to 
strong  stone  inner  walls,  and  would  scarcely  have  thought  a house 
made  of  brick  baked  in  situ  “ well  builded.”  Again,  because 
“Temple  B”  is  “divided  into  three  rooms,”  Dr.  Schliemann  is 
reminded  of  the  house  of  Pari.s,  with  its  6dXapos,  dwpa,  and 
uiiXr],  But  the  meaning  of  these  terms  (especially  of  the 
avXr),  a wide  court  in  front  of  the  house)  is  perfectly  well 
understood,  and  has  no  relation  to  “three  rooms”  in  a temple. 
The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  burned  city 
were  built  of  “ small  calcareous  stones,  united  with  a coarse 
clay  cement,”  and  “ could  not  have  supported  an  upper  edi- 
fice . . . if  they  had  not  been  strengthened  with  wooden  posts.” 
Thus  the  burnt  city,  though  it  extended  over  the  plain  below 
Pergamos,  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  city  which  any  reader  of 
Homer,  or  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a picture  of  Mycense  or 
Thebes  in  their  secular  strength,  can  suppose  Homer  to  have  had 
in  his  mind.  Throughout  Dr.  Schliemann’s  writings  there  is 
present  a desire  to  prove  that  Homer  was  speaking  of  objects  and 
ijuildings  like  these  found  at  Hissarlik.  Yet  he  admits  {Troja, 
p.  278)  that  the  “ Plomeric  age  w'as  the  ninth  century,”  whereas 
the  traditional  tomb  of  Protesilaus  “ may  with  the  greatest  pro- 
bability be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik.’’ 
This  means  of  course  that  the  age  of  Homer  and  the  age  of  the 
secoud  city  of  Hissarlik  are  widely  remote.  While  Dr.  Schliemann 
is  of  that  opinion  we  quite  agree  with  him.  We  believe  that  the 
town  at  Hissarlik  is  all  the  Ilios  there  ever  was,  and  think  it  very 
probable  that  the  fall  of  the  town  is  the  grain  of  fact  in  the  tale 
of  Troy.  But  if  Dr.  Schliemann  holds  that  the  second  burnt  city 
was  “ sumptuous,”  or  “ well  builded,”  or  at  all  such  a town  as 
Homer  knew,  or  that  the  gold  ornaments  are  “ Priam’s  treasure,” 
or  that  the  rickety  clay  walls  were  the  god-builded  walls  of 
Homer’s  fancy,  why  then  we  think  Dr.  Schliemann  both  mistaken 
and  inconsistent. 

Let  us  look  at  a few  more  of  the  “ theories  ” which  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  critics  assail.  Here  is  a funny  example.  In  Ilios 
(p.  336)  there  is  a woodcut  of  an  excessively  rude  leaden  figure 
of  a woman.  Two  twisted  appendages  hang  fronr  her  head — one 
of  them  broken.  Her  meagre  hands  meet,  clasped  across  her  breast, 
and  a St.  Andrew’s  cross  with  feet  to  its  limbs  is  scratched  on  a 
kind  of  triangle  on  her  stomach.  Dr.  Schliemann  called  the  things 
on  the  figure’s  head  “ long  goat-horns,”  and  the  St.  Andrew’s 
cross  with  feet  he  regarded,  apparently,  as  what  some  people  call  a 
swastika,  which  (as  figured  in  the  woodcut)  it  is  not.  He 
recognized  the  image  (from  its  goat-horns)  as  an  Aphrodite. 
He  said  similar  figures  were  found  in  Attic  tombs.  , M. 
Lenormant  remarks, that  these  fiaures  “of  a more  than  bar- 
barous art  ” have  their  prototype  in  the  Babylonian  “ Zarpanit,” 
or  “ Zirbanit.”  Professor  Sayce  now  says  that  this  e.xtremely 
savage  figure  is  “ exactly  modelled  after  her  form  in  archaic 
Babylonian  and  Hittite  art,  and  adorned  with  the  swastika,’’ 
and  he  gives  an  illustration  of  what,  according  to  Professor  Max 
Muller,  is  not  a sivastika  at  all,  but  the  converse — a sauvastika. 
{Ilios,  p.  346.)  Professor  Sayce  then  comments  on  “ precisely 
the  same  figure  with  ringlets  ” found  elsewhere  ; so  we  presume 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  goat’s  horns,  with  all  the  learning  thereto 
attached,  are  now  ringlets.  The  lead  figure  is  thus,  as  we  gather, 
not  an  Aphrodite,  but  “ Ate,  the  native  name  of  the  Trojan 
goddess  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Athene,  and  ’Athi 
was  also  the  name  of  the  great  goddess  of  Carchemish,”  a Hittite 
deity.  We  have  thus  our  choice  between  a kind  of  Aphrodite 
with  horns  or  a kind  of  Athene  with  ringlets.  But  as  this  choice 
may  seem  too  restricted.  Professor  Sayce  also  tells  us  that  the 
leaden  figure  “is  the  Artemis  Nana  of  Chaldea,  who  became  the 
chief  deity  of  Carchemish,  the  Hittite  capital.”  {Ilios,  p.  694.) 
Artemis,  Athene,  .Aphrodite  are  thus  before  us,  like  the  goddesses 
awaiting  the  judgment  of  Paris.  But,  unlike  Paris,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  ladies  so  diverse  and  so 
implacable. 

After  this  curious  example  of  the  consistency  of  science,  let  us 
examine  a little  topographical  discovery  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s. 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  confessed  that  “ maybe  what  I called  ‘ red 
and  calcined  ruins ’ was  really  a brick  wall  ” {Troja,  p.  56),  and 
his  opponents  will  admit  that  he  is  ever  ready  to  modify  his 
arguments  into  conformity  with  facts  or  with  “science.”  His 
topographical  discovery  bears  on  the  flight  of  Hector  from 
Achilles.  “ Past  the  watch-place  and  wind-waved  fig-tree  sped 
they  ever,  away  from  under  the  wall,  along  the  waggon-track,  | 


and  came  to  the  two  fair-flowing  springs,  where  two  fountains 
rise  that  feed  deep  eddying  Scamander.  The  one  floweth 
with  warm  water  ....  while  the  other,  even  in  summer, 
floweth  forth  like  cold  hail,  or  snow,  or  ice  that  water  formeth.” 
Beneath  a rock,  crowned  with  three  fig-trees.  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
found  a cavern,  with  pipes  of  Roman  times  and  conduits  “ of  a very 
primitive  sort.”  From  the  cavern  three  springs  flow  into  what  Dr. 
Schliemann  thinks  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  “ and  the 
springs  might  for  this  reason  be  called  by  the  poet  the  sources  of 
this  river.”  Here,  then.  Dr.  Schliemann  thinks  he  may  have  found 
the  two  Homeric  springs,  hot  and  cold,  and  the  remains  of  water- 
works may  represent  the  washing-places  of  the  women  of  Trov. 
Against  this  the  sceptic  can  only  urge  that  Homer  knew  two 
springs,  one  hot  and  one  cold  ; whereas  Dr.  Schliemann’s  springs 
are  three,  none  of  them  hot.  “ Use  dynamite  ! I would  use  earth- 
quakes ! ” said  a social  reformer  lately.  Dr.  Schliemann  uses 
earthquakes.  “ The  warm  spring  may  have  been-  already  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  remote  antiquity,  or  changed  by  the 
same  cause  into  a cold-water  spring.”  Or  rather,  we  may  add, 
into  two  cold-water  springs.  And  when  does  Dr.'Schlieman.n 
think  that  the  “ three  trenches  ” were  cut  in  the  rock  for  the 
three  springs?  {Ilios,  p.  626).  The  three  springs  cannot  be  later 
than  the  three  trenches.  Here  there  are  obvious  difficulties  ; but 
it  would  be  cruel  to  blame  Dr.  Schliemann  for  an  identification  of 
a site  which  was  really  very  tempting. 

Though  mere  scholars  are  warned  not  to  rush  in  among  the 
disputes  of  archaeologists,  we  cannot  but  ask  Dr.  Schliemann 
where  he  got  the  following  piece  of  archaeology  : — “ Swords  appear 
to  have  been  unknown  even  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  still  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066  a.d.,  with  spears,  axes,  and 
clubs,  all  of  which  weapons  consisted  of  stone,  and  were  attached 
to  wooden  shafts.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Freeman  thinks 
that  some  of  the  light-armed  English  levies  at  Senlae  used 
stone  hatchets,  “ perhaps  we  may  recognize  them  in  the  odd- 
looking clubs  which  are  borne  by  the  flying  English  in  the 
Tapestry,”  but  of  course  the  “ancient  broadsword,  the  weapon  of 
Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of  Assandun,”  was  also  used.  That 
an  archaeologist  should  imagine  swords  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  English  donne  j'urie.useynent  a penser,  as  the  Prccieuses  used 
to  say.  That  no  swords  nor  moulds  for  swords  have  been  found 
at  Hissarlik  proves,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  says,  “the  great  distance 
" of  time  which  separates  the  ruins  from  Homer,  with  whom  swords 
are  in  common  use.”  As  swords,  moreover,  are  very  common  in 
the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae,  a great  distance  of  time  should  also 
separate  the  fall  of  the  burnt  city  from  the  burial  of  the  warriors 
at  Mycenae,  and,  so  far,  the  legend  that  the  warriors  had  just 
returned  from  Troy  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous. 

Before  leaving  Dr.  Schliemann's  book,  let  us  point  out  that  he 
is  scarcely  just  to  two  critics,  Mr.  Jebb  and  the  late  Dr.  Brentano. 
In  Ilios  (p.  349)  Dr.  Schliemann  published  a “ terra-cotta  ball, 
representing  apparently  the  climates  of  the  globe.”  A lot  of 
scratches  adorned  the  middle  zone  of  the  ball.  Now  this  object 
was  found  at  a depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  and  consequently  was  in 
an  extremely  prehistoric  stratum.  Mr.  Jebb  and  Dr.  Brentano 
argued  that  the  ball,  “ representing  apparently  the  climates  of 
the  globe,”  could  not  be  earlier  than  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  “ to 
whom  is  due  the  division  into  zones.”  The  date  of  Eudoxus 
was  given  as  370-360  b.C.  Therefore,  if  the  ball  represented 
the  climates  of  the  globe,  either  the  stratum  in  which  the 
ball  was  found  was  not  prehistoric,  or  the  ball  had  slipped 
down  very  curiously  from  a recent  into  an  historic  stratum. 
Dr.  Brentano  added  that  there  was  an  “ inscription  ” on  the  ball. 
To  this  Dr.  Schliemann  replies,  “My  bitter  critic,  therefore, 
recognized  in  [two  scratches,  the  so-called  swastika  and  sau- 
vastika] written  characters ! Surely  this  is  a sufficient  reductio 
nd  ahsurdum!”  But  Dr.  Schliemann  himself,  when  publishing  the 
ball  in  Ilios,  says,  “ Professor  Sayce  remarks  that  the  central  orna- 
ment is  the  Cypriote  character  ki.”  This  is  all  the  “ inscription  ” 
poor  Dr.  Brentano  referred  to.  And  as  an  “inscription”  of  a 
single  letter  on  the  die  of  a seal,  with  three  others  on  the  handle, 
is  expounded,  with  another  possible  character,  ko  or  go,  in  a bull’s 
mouth,  in  Professor  Sayce’s  learned  appendix  to  Ilios,  Dr. 
Brentano's  meaning  is  perfectly  plain.  He  complained  that  the 
Cypriote  character  on  the  ball  was  not  noticed  in  the  appendix. 
What  he  meant  was  this,  “Here  you  give  us  a ball,  which  you  say 
‘ apparently  represents  the  zones  of  the  earth.’  On  that  ball  you 
discover  a Cypriote  character.  Do  you  really  believe  that  Cypriote 
characters  survived  in  use  after  370-360  b.c.,  when  the  theory  of 
these  zones  was  demonstrated  ? ” As  far  as  we  can  see,  this  was 
quite  a fair  argufnent.  But  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  the  criticism 
“ most  ridiculous,”  “ the  most  absurd  of  all  absurd  criticisms.” 
Yet  how  can  he  escape  from  the  position  that  he  believed  a ball 
probably  to  represent  the  zones  of  the  earth,  though  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  ball  was  marked  with  a Cypriote  character  ? Dr. 
Schliemann  has  now  shown  the  ball  to  an  astronomer  (Dr. 
Schmidt),  whose  answer  is  cautious.  If  an  astronomer  did  not 
kuow  where  the  balls  were  found,  then  “ the  circles  might,  indeed, 
deserve  his  attention.”  But  how  does  this  answer,  and  what  follows, 
help  Dr.  Schliemann  ? If  it  is  “ absurd  ” to  say  the  zones  are 
apparently  represented,  why  does  he  say  it  ? If,  found  elsewhere, 
the  balls  would  be  taken  for  zones,  why  shirk  the  inference? 
And  if,  as  Dr.  Schliemann’s  astronomical  friend  holds,  “ numerous 
similar  balls  appear  principally  to  represent  mere  decorations,” 
would  it  not  be  well  to  avoid  looking  for  “swastikas”  and 
Cypriote  ki's  among  mere  decorations  ? For  our  part  we  dare  say 
Astyanax  played  fives  with  the  ball,  that  the  scratches  are 
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®-Tr.tches  pure  and  simple,  and  that  the  resemblance  of  one  mark 
CO  a Cypnote  ki  may  be  merely  fortuitous.  The  topic  is  not  one 
that  hould  move  archaeological  minds  to  indignation.  But  Dr. 
Sehiiemann  is  mistaken  {Troja,  p.  241)  when  he  says  that  he  has 
“an  wered  in  full  Professor  Jebb’s  and  Brentano’s  fallacies  about 
the  terra-cotta  ball.”  The  “fallacies”  were  his  own.  The  in- 
ferences of  his  opponents  were  logically  unassailable. 


TREASURE  ISLAND.* 

HDURIED  treasure  is  one  of  the  very  foundations  of  romance. 

To  our  thinking,  there  are  no  such  enchanting  passages  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  themselves  as  those  in  which  the  hero,  alone 
h the  mysterious  desert,  comes  suddenly,  even  promiscuously,  on 
^Mron  ring  in  the  earth,  and,  lifting  the  trapdoor  to  which  it  is 
Attached,  descends  by  a neat  stone  staircase  into  a subterranean 
chamber  chastely  furnished  with  brazen  jars,  which  on  examina- 
tion prove  to  be  filled  to  the  brim  with  sequins,  or  gold-dust,  or 
diamonds  and  emeralds  of  the  largest  size  and  the  purest  water. 
Aladdin’s  lamp  and  ring  are,  after  all,  no  more  than  talismanic 
introductions  to  the  hoard  of  the  djinns,  which  is  an  example  of 
buried  treasure  on  the  largest  and  costliest  scale  ; the  secret  of  the 
cave  where  Ali  Baba  spoiled  the  forty  robbers  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains  is  but  a variation  on  the  same  delightful  theme — at  the  back 
of  it  there  is  buried  treasure  in  its  most  romantic  shape.  What  is 
Ei  Dorado  itself  but  an  ideal  of  discovery  and  hidden  wealth  ? To 
many  of  us  The  Gold  Beetle  is  Poe’s  best  story.  To  many  of  us 
the  interest  of  Monte  Cristo  culminates  in  the  discovery  of  the 
hoards  of  Oiesar  Borgia.  To  many  of  us  Facino  Cane  lighting 
on  the  secret  bank  of  the  Venetian  Republic  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  Balzac’s  many  wonderful  and  moving  inventions. 
The  scheme  looks  noble  and  adventurous  which  has  for  its  object 
the  rescue  of  doubloons  and  ingots  from  between  the  ribs  of 
tall  galleons,  sunk  long  ages  back  in  mysterious  nooks  of  ocean. 
The  pirate  who  so  far  respected  himself  as  to  deal  in  treasure- 
hiding  becomes  at  once  heroic.  To  have  buried  moidores  and 
piecqs-of-eight  in  islets  off  the  Spanish  Main  is  to  have  deserved 
well  of  romance  and  the  arts.  Kidd  is  a hero  by  virtue  of  his 
buried  gold ; and  the  memory  of  Execution  Dock  itself  is  power- 
less to  break  the  spell  and  ruin  the  tradition. 

This  is  the  theory  on  which  Mr.  Stevenson  has  written 
Treasure  Island.  Primarily  it  is  a book  for  boys,  with  a boy- 
hero  and  a string  of  wonderful  adventures.  But  it  is  a book  for 
boys  which  will  be  delightful  to  all  grown  men  who  have  the 
, sentiment  of  treasure-hunting  and  are  touched  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  Main.  It  is  the  story  of  the  monstrous  pile 
, which  Flint,  the  great  pirate,  buried,  with  extraordinary  circum- 
< stances  of  secresy  and  ferocity,  on  an  unknown  islet ; and  it  sets 
forth,  with  uncommon  directness  and  dexterity,  the  adventures  of 
certain  persons  who  went  in  search  of  the  cache,  and  returned  to 
Bristol  city  with  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  all  the  coinages 
of  the  world.  ■ It  contains  a delightful  map  (a  legacy  from  Flint 
himself),  a hoard  that  will  bear  comparison  with  Monte  Cristo’s 
own,  a fort,  a stockade,  a maroon,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
I pirates  in  fiction.  Like  all  Mr.  Stevenson’s  good  work,  it  is 
touched  with  genius.'  It  is  written — in  that  crisp,  choice, 
1 nervous  English  of  which  he  has  the  secret — with  such  a 
/ union  of  measure  and  force  as  to  be  in  its  way  a masterpiece 
■ of  narrative.  It  is  rich  in  excellent  characterization,  in  an 
' abundant  invention,  in  a certain  grim  romance,  in  a vein  of  what 
must,  for  want  of  a better  word,  be  described  as  melodrama, 

) which  is  both  thrilling  and  peculiar.  It  is  the  work  of  one 
who  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
to  whom  Dumas  is  something  more  than  a great  amuseur ; and  it 
I is  in  some  ways  the  best  thing  he  has  produced. 
i Mr.  Stevenson  deals  but  sparingly  in  landscape  and  the  emotional 
/'  analysis  of  emotion.  He  makes  his  personages  explain  themselves. 
\ "What  he  is  most  interested  in  is  his  story.  In  his  very  first  para- 
('  graph  he  gives  us  a foretaste  of  all  the  many  delights  of  the  book. 
\ “I  take  up  my  pen,”  says  Jim  Hawkins,  the  boy-hero,  “in  the 
year  of  grace  17 — , and  go  back  to  the  time  when  my  father  kept 
the  ‘ Admiral  Benbow  ’ inn,  and  the  brown  old  seaman  with  the 
sabre  cut  first  took  up  his  lodgings  under  our  roof.”  The  brown 
old  seaman  is  a tremendous  and  ferocious  rascal ; “ a tall,  strong, 
heavy,  nut-brown  man,”  Jim  Hawkins  writes,  with  a “ tarry  pig- 
tail,” hands  “ ragged  and  scarred,  with  black,  dirty  nails,”  and 
“ the  sabre  cut  across  his  face  a dirty,  livid  white.”  He  consumes 
immense  quantities  of  rum ; he  settles  his  score  in  blasphemies  and 
threats  he  is  always  singing,  to  himself  or  the  “ Admiral  Benbo  w's  ” 
guests,  in  “ a high  old  tottering  voice  that  seemed  to  have  been 
tuned  and  broken  at  the  capstan  bars,”  a certain  reckless  and 
desperate  shanty — 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man’s  chest, 

Yeo-ho-ho  and  a bottle  of  rum, 

Drink  and  the  Devil  had  done  for  the  rest— 


he  ever  pays)  to  keep  his  “ weather-eye  open  for  a seafaring  man 
with  one  leg.”  For  some  time  the  captain  (so  he  dubs  himself) 

ursues  his  wicked  way  tincheclted ; he  roars,  he  swaggers,  he 

ullies  the  company,  he  takes  down  unlimited  rum,  he  even  ventures 
on  a brush  with  Dr.  Livesey,  the  village  physician,  and  is  severely 
Avorsted.  But  at  last,  though  not  in  the  shape  he  had  feared, 
his  fate  swoops  down  upon  him.  One  day  there  comes  to  the 
“ Admiral  Benbow  ” a leering,  evil-looking  mariner,  with  two 
fingers  slashed  from  his  left  hand.  This  gentleman,  who  answers 
to  the  name  of  Black  Dog,  beards  the  captain,  though  with 
visible  reluctance.  He  is  presently  put  to  flight  by  that  awful 
shipman,  who  gashes  him  badly  on  the  shoulder,  and,  after  pursu- 
ing him  for  some  little  distance,  comes  back  to  the  inn  and  has  a 
fit  on  the  parlour  floor.  When  Dr.  Livesey,  of  whom  he  is  much 
afraid,  strips  his  arm  to  bleed  him,  he  find  it  neatly  tattooed 
with  piratical  devices — a gallows,  “ Billy  Bones  his  Fancy,”  and 
such  like ; and  when,  restored  to  something  like  his  right  mind 
and  threatened  with  death  if  he  persists  in  his  habit  of  rum,  he 
finds  he  is  too  weak  to  get  away,  as  he  is  wild  to  do,  he  breaks 
into  strange  and  tremendous  confidences  : — 

“ Jim,”  he  said  at  length,  “ you  saw  that  seafaring  man  to  day  ? ” 
“ Black  Dog?  ” I asked.  “ Ah  ! Black  Dog,”  says  he.  “ He's  a bad  ’un  ; 
but  there’s  worse  that  put  him  on.  Now,  if  I can’t  get  away  noliow,  and 
they  tip  me  the  black  spot,  mind  you,  it’s  my  old  sea-chest  they’re  after  ; 
you  get  on  a horse — you  can,  can’t  you  ? Well,  then,  you  get  on  a horse, 
and  go  to — well,  yes,  I will ! — to  that  eternal  Doctor  swab,  and  tell  him 
to  pipe  all  hands — magistrates  and  sich — and  he’ll  lay  ’em  aboard  at  the 
‘Admiral  Benbow  ’ — all  old  Flint’s  crew,  man  and  boy,  all  on’em  that’s  left. 
I was  first  mate,  I was,  old  Flint’s  first  mate,  and  I’m  the  on’y  one  as  knows 
the  place.  He  gave  it  me  at  Savannah,  Avhen  he  lay  a-dying,  like  as  if 
I was  to  now,  you  see.  But  you  won’t  peach  unless  they  get  the  black  spot 
on  me,  or  unless  you  see  that  Black  Dog  again,  or  a seafaring  man  with 
one  leg,  Jim — him  above  all.” 

As  it  falls  out,  these  confidences  are  more  or  less  useless.  Jim’s 
father,  who  is  ailing,  dies  that  same  night ; and  the  next  day  the 
pirate  comes  downstairs,  and  goes  to  work  on  the  rum.  *He  gets 
weaker  and  angrier  and  more  drunken  than  ever  ; but  his  time  is 
up,  and  he  has  death  and  terror  on  every  hand  of  him.  The  day 
after  the  funeral  Jim  is  standing  at  the  inn  door,  when  he  sees 
“ some  one  drawing  slowly  near  along  the  road.  He  was  plainly 
blind,  for  he  tapped  before  him  with  a stick,  and  wore  a great 
green  shade  over  his  eyes  and  nose;  and  he  was  hunched,  as  if 
with  age  or  weakness,  and  wore  a huge  old  tattered  sea  cloak  with 
a hood,  that  made  him  appear  positively  deformed.”  Addressing 
him  in  the  true  blind  man’s  whine,  this  dreadful  apparition  im- 
plores to  be  led  into  the  “ Admiral  Benbow.”  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, does  Jim  take  hands  with  him  than  “ the  horrible,  soft- 
spoken,  eyeless  creature”  grips  him  as  in  a vice,  playfully  wrenches 
his  joints  for  him,  and,  in  a voice  “ so  cruel  and  cold  and  ugly  ” 
that  he  never  heard  the  like  of  it,  commands  him  to  take  him  in 
to  the  captain.  That  mariner  is  absolutely  overwhelmed  by  the 
visit.  He  allows  the  black  spot— “that’s  a summons,  mate” — 
to  be  put  upon  him  without  resistance ; and,  as  soon  as  his  guest 
has  withdrawn  (which  he  does  “with  incredible  accuracy  and 
nimbleness  ”),  he  falls  “ from  his  whole  height  face  foremost  to 
the  floor.”  That  is  the  end  of  old  Flint's  first  mate,  the  redoubt- 
able Billy  Bones.  Of  course  Jim  Hawkins  knows  that  there  is 
worse  than  death  behind,  that  the  black  spot  has  been  passed, 
and  that  in  a very  little  while  all  Flint’s  crew  will  be  down 
at  the  inn  after  Billy  Bones’s  chest.  He  tells  his  mother  all 
he  knows ; and  she,  after  vainly  asking  help  of  her  neighbours, 
determines  to  search  the  chest,  and  pay  the  pirate’s  score  with 
whatever  she  may  find.  By  the  pirate’s  corpse  they  pick  up  the 
dreaded  spot — “ a little  round  of  paper  blackened  on  one  side,” 
and  on  the  other,  “written  in  a very  good,  clear  hand,”  the 
words  “ You  have  till  ten  to-night.”  Tied  to  the  dead  man’s  neck 
they  find  the  key  of  the  chest.  It  is  only  six  o’clock,  and  they 
have  a good  four  hours  before  them  ; so  they  at  once  proceeded  to 
make  an  inventory  of  Billy  Bones’s  assets.  Among  these  are  a 
very  good  suit  of  clothes,  “carefully  brushed  and  folded — they  had 
never  been  worn,  my  mother  said”;  “a  quadrant,  a tin  canildn,  several 
sticks  of  tobacco,  two  brace  of  very  handsome  pistols,  a piece  of 
bar  silver,  an  old  Spanish  watch  and  some  other  trinkets  of  little 
value  and  mostly  of  foreign  make,  a pah’  of  compasses  mounted 
with  brass,  and  five  or  six  curious  East  Indian  shells  ” ; “ an  old 
boat  cloak,  whitened  with  salt  on  many  a harboiu’  bar  ’’ ; with  “ a 
bundle  tied  up  in  oil-cloth  and  looking  like  papers,”  and  “ a canvas 
bag  that  gave  forth,  at  a touch,  the  jingle  of  gold.”  Mrs.  Hawkins 
is  (i,bstinate  to  take  no  more  than  her  due;  and  while  she  is  hunt- 
ing out  the  English  coins  in  Billy  Bones’s  very  miscellaneous 
savings  something  happens.  “ I suddenly  put  my  hand  upon  her 
arm,\,  says  Jim,  “ for  I had  heard  in  the  silent  frosty  air  a sound 
that  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth — the  tap-tapping  of  the 
blind  man’s  stick  upon  the  frozen  road.”  What  follows  shall  be 
told  by  none  but  Mr.  Stevenson  himself.  It  is  too  good  and 
alarming  to  be  paraphrased ; and,  besides,  to  take  it  out  piecemeal 
would  spoil  the  excitement  and  interest  of  the  book. 

As  yet,  it  will  be  noted,  the  terrible  seafaring  man  with  one  leg 
has  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  When  he  does,  he  is  so  fasci- 
nating, and  looks  so  innocent,  that  Jim  Hawkins  fails  to  recog- 
nize him.  He  turns  up  in  Bristol,  in  the  person  of  a certain  John 
Silver,  landlord  of  the  “ Spyglass,”  a tavern  frequented  by  sea- 
men. He  is  a big  fellow,  “ very  tall  and  strong,  with  a face  as 
big  as  a ham ; plain  and  pale,  but  intelligent  and  smiling  ” ; his 
left  leg  is  cut  off  at  the  hip,  and  he  carries  a crutch,  which  he 
manages  “ with  wonderful  dexterity,  hopping  about  on  it  like  a 
bird.”  He  has  travelled  all  the  world  over ; he  has  a black  wife ; 


and  so  forth;  he  is  full  of  oaths  and  wicked  stories — “about 
hanging,  and  walking  the  plank,  and  storms  at  sea,  and  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  and  wild  deeds  and  places  on  the  Spanish  Main.”  What 
is  more,  he  is  in  daily  and  nightly  terror  of  men  of  his  own  pro- 
fession ; he  is  always  looking  out  to  sea  through  a brass  telescope  ; 
and  he  engages  Jim  Hawkins  at  fourpence  a month  (the  only  debt 
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he  is  master  of  a parrot  named  Captain  Flint ; he  is  so  helpful  and 
clever,  so  smooth-spoken  and  powerful  and  charming,  that  every- 
body is  deceived  in  him,  and  that  to  have  him  as  cook  aboard  the 
Hispaniola,  searching  for  Treasure  Island  and  Flint's  hoard,  is  to 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition  the  greatest  piece  of  luck  imaginable. 
Of  course  he  makes  himself  the  most  useful  of  men  while  the 
ship  is  fitting  out,  and  of  course  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
crew  are  of  his  discovery  and  recommendation.  The  conse- 
quences are  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity.  There  is  a mutiny, 
and  they  hoist  the  black  flag,  the  noble  Jolly  Roger ; there  are 
fights  and  murders  and  adventures;  only  a few  of  the  expedition 
escape  with  their  lives ; and  it  is  -all  John  Silver’s  doing.  John 
Silver,  in  fact,  is  Flint’s  old  quartermaster)  and  the  bloodiest'and 
most  dangerous  villain  of  all  Flint’s  crew  of  villains.  His 
wickedness  is  the  wickedness  of  a man  of  genius ; he  has  no 
heart,  but  he  has  any  amount  of  character  and  brains ; he  is  a 
desperado  of  the  worst  type,  but  entirely  passionless — a kind 
of  buccaneering  Borgia;  in  victory  and  defeat  alike  he  main- 
tains a magnificent  intellectual  superiority — to  himself,  his  com- 
rades, and  his  circumstances;  and  when  at  last  he  disappears 
from  the  story,  you  are  glad  that  he  has  not  gone  the  way 
of  all  his  companions  (shot,  drowned,  stabbed,  marooned),  but 
has  got  off  to  his  old  negress  with  a whole  skin  and  a 
bagful  of  pieces-of-eight.  There  are  many  good  characters  and 
sketches  of  character  in  the  book — Dr.  Livesey,  Squire  Trelawney, 
Captain  Smollett,  Billy  Bones,  Ben  Gunn  the  maroon  (a  study  of 
singular  freshness  and  originality),  the  horrible  blind  pirate,  Jim 
Hawkins  himself ; but  Long  John,  called  Barbecue,  is  incomparably 
the  best  of  all.  He,  and  not  Jim  Hawkins,  nor  Flint’s  treasure, 
is  Mr.  Stevenson’s  real  hero ; and  you  feel,  when  the  story  is 
done,  that  the  right  name  of  it  is  not  Treasure  Island,  but  John 
Silver,  Pirate. 


EXAMPLES  OF  CALVED  OAK  WOODWOPtK.* 

UNDER  this  slightly  tautological  title  the  author  has  pub- 
lished a series  of  very  fair  illustrations  of  such  works  in 
the  architecture  and  furniture  of  the  earlier  English  Renaissance 
as  he  has  come  across  in  the  course  of  his  professional  prac- 
tice ; and  as  the  examples  chosen  are  characteristic  and  good, 
and  are  put  together  in  an  attractive  form,  the  volume  will 
be  welcome  to  lovers  of  this  phase  of  art.  Houses  of 
this  date  are  rapidly  disappearing  through  carelessness  or 
decay.  Furniture  of  the  same  period  is  no  doubt  highly 
valued  at  the  present  moment,  though  it  is  only  lately  that  its 
wholesale  destruction  has  been  arrested.  Even  now  the  practice 
of  working  up  ancient  fragments  into  new  and  incongruous  com- 
binations is  calculated  to  confuse  and  falsify  the  popular  judg- 
ment. Museums  cannot  be  made  to  contain  old  houses  entire,  and 
can  only  include  a very  limited  selection  from  the  quantity  of 
design  exhibited  in  old  furniture.  As  the  next  best  thing  to  the 
actual  example  is  a good  illustration  of  it,  such  works  as  these 
have  their  value,  which  the  lapse  of  time  is  likely  to  increase. 

There  are  few  periods  which  possess  more  interest  than  that 
which  exhibits  the  fusion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  styles ; in  which  the  simple,  direct,  and  practical 
workmanship  of  the  middle  age's  is  enlivened  by  the  free  and 
fanciful  lines  which  came  to  us  from  abroad  and  mainly  from 
Flanders.  Though  the  traces  of  the  Continental  origin  of  this 
later  influence  are  everywhere  apparent,  our  workmen  showed 
their  force  and  originality  in  absorbing  and  mastering  all  sugges- 
tions from  foreign  sources,  and  imparting  to  their  work  a dis- 
tinctive character ; and  even  the  limited  number  of  examples 
included  in  this  volume  are  enough  to  show  what  a rich  supply  of 
invention  they  had  at  their  command.  To  the  illustrations  of  old 
work  Mr.  Sanders  appends  some  efforts  of  his  own  in  a similar 
direction — a part  of  his  enterprise  which  might  seem  less  well 
advised.  It  might  argue  him  a trifle  reckless  or  unduly  modest, 
according  to  one's  interpretation  of  his  motive.  If  his  object  were 
to  show  us  that  the  lost  art  of  old  times  may  be  adequatelj’’ 
renewed  under  present  conditions,  he  would  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded but  indifi'erently.  If  he  meant  to  emphasize  the  spon- 
taneous and  reticent  character  of  early  work  by  showing  how, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a genuine  student,  modern  design  can 
scarcely  avoid  some  slight  taint  of  an  overcharged  and  self-con- 
scious character,  we  may  accept  the  lesson  while  we  regret  the 
needless  self-sacrifice  of  the  teacher. 


ABIGEL  EOWE.t 

Mr.  lewis  WINGFIELD’S  book  may  possibly  revive  one  of 
the  very  numerous  and  rather  insoluble  problems  concerning 
the  proper  limits  and  conditions  of  the  historical  novel.  With  one  of 
the  canons  of  that  difficult  kind  Mr.  Wingfield  has,  at  any  rate  in 
appearance  and  probably  in  intention,  complied  very  carefully. 
Ills  nominal  hero  and  his  nominal  heroine,  as  well  as  his  nominal 
first  villain,  are  persons  unknown  to  history,  and  he  has  even  been 
careful,  while  introducing  Cribb,  Belcher,  Mendoza,  and  other  actual 

* Examples  of  Carved  Oak  JVoodwnrk  in  the  Houses  and  Furniture  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  William  Bliss  Sanders, 
Architect.  London : Bernard  Quaritch.  1883. 
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heroes  in  a kind  of  pugilistic  underplot,  to  make  the  prominent 
persons  in  this  also  fictitious.  This  is  well,  but  it  cannot  perhapsv 
be  so  positively  asserted  that  Mr.  Wingfield  has  kept  his  his-  ^ 
torical  personages  actually  as  well  as  nominally  in  the  back- 
ground. A great  (perhaps  the  larger)  part  of  the  first  volume  is 
given  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  George  the  Magnificent,  of  his 
wife,  of  his  daughter,  of  Brummel,  Sheridan,  Alvanley,  &c.  &c., 
and  Mr.  Wingfield  e.xpatiates  on  his  own  views  as  to  the  character 
and  history  of  the  first  and  most  august  of  these  personages  at 
rather  perilous  length.  It  is  not  that  there  is  not  something  to 
be  said  for  these  views  as  it  is.  There  would  be  still  more 
to  be  said  for  them  if  Mr.  Wingfield  had  not  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  abuse  George  III.  in  order  to  vindicate  George  IV. 
This  kind  of  whitewashing  by  means  of  the  tar-brush  is 
but  a clumsy  and  inartistic  process,  and  in  this  case  it  is  no' 
needed.  That  the  King’s  management  of  his  son  was,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  his  marriage,  not  the  most  judicious  may  I® 
readily  admitted  without  abusing  one  of  the  best-intentiqned  an"^ 
one  of  the  most  unlucky  of  British  monarchs  as  a mean,  stingy 
treacherous,  and  tyrannical  fool.  This  is,  almost  in  so  manj 
words,  what  Mr.  Wingfield’s  estimate  of  George  III.  comes  to, 
Again,  while  admitting  that  the  Fitzherbert  connexion  was  com- 
paratively respectable,  we  must  say  tha/t  to  treat  it  offhand  as  a 
regular  and  valid  marriage  in  face  of  Lord  Hardwicke’s  and  the 
Royal  Marriage  Acts  is  certainly  not  justifiable.  Still,  Gorgius 
has  had  such  ample,  and  more  than  ample,  justice  done  to  his 
vices,  that  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  someone  should  try  to  do 
justice,  if  not  exactly  to  his  virtues,  which  were  few  in  number 
and  e.xiguous  in  amount,  at  any  rate  to  his  good  intentions,  and  to 
the  unquestionable  fashion  in  which  everything  seemed  to  work 
together  to  frustrate  those  intentions.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
Thackeray,  seeing  in  George  IV.  an  embodiment  of  the  particular 
variety  of  snobbishness  (it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  there  are 
more  kinds  than  one)  which  he  most  detested,  gibbeted  the  unfor- 
tunate King  on  much  too  high  a gallows  and  in  much  too  heavy 
chains ; and  so  much,  at  least,  may  be  granted  Mr.  Wingfield. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  picture  of  Queen — or  rather,  as  she 
is  during  the  course  of  the  story.  Princess — Caroline,  though 
certainly  not  flattering,  is  perfectly  just,  and  by  no  means  wanting 
in  ability.  The  monstrous  fiction  which  represented  that  very  in- 
eligible person  as  an  injured  innocent  has,  indeed,  very  few 
defenders  now.  But  there  is  still  a kind  of  vague  idea  that  she 
was  very  much  more  sinned  against  rhan  sinning ; whereas  the 
fact  is  that,  between  her  and  her  husband,  there  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  little  to  choose,  except  that  he  could  behave  like 
a gentleman,  while  she  had  not  even  the  remotest  conception  of 
behaving  like  a lady.  If  this  politico-historical  discussion  seems 
out  of  place  in  a review  of  a novel,  it  can  only  be  remarked  that  it 
certainly  does  not  hold  a greater  place  here  than  its  subject-  doest— , 
in  the  original.  It  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Wingfield’s  sketches  ; 
of  Sheridan  and  Brummel  are  vivid  and  of  considerable  merit.  It 
would  be  rather  interesting  to  know  whether  he  is  acquainted 
with  M.  Barbey  d’Aurevilly’s  paradoxical  pamphlet  on  the  greatest, 
save  Nash,  of  beaux.  Evidently,  whether  he  is  so  or  not,  he  would 
not  agree  with  it. 


The  story  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of  these  representations  is 
one  of  some  intricacy,  and  is  not  ill  managed,  though  a more  pro- 
nounced bringing  out  of  the  characters  of  the  principal  personages 
other  than  the  historical  ones  would  have  made  it  artistically 
better,  and  certainly  not  less  readable.  Abigel  Rowe  is  a half-gipsy 
by  blood,  and  occupies  a rather  anomalous  position  in  the  household 
of  Lord  Osmington  at  Battle  Magna  in  Yorkshire,  a tolerably 
close  replica  of  Fountains,  or  rather  of  Studley  Royal.  Her  grand- 
mother is  Lord  Osmington’s  housekeeper.  Now  Lord  Osmington 
is  a roue  of  the  most  advanced  type  of  the  period — a roue  who 
turns  out  to  be  a villain  as  well.  He  is  a bosom  friend  and  boon 
companion  of  the  Prince,  whose  follies  he  almost  outdoes.  His 
house  in  London  contains  a complete  seraglio,  and  among  his  most 
innocent  follies  patronage  of  the  Ring  holds  a principal  place.  His 
fortune  is,  however,  so  large,  that  he  is  in  less  straits  for  money  than 
most  of  his  set.  But  in  return  he  has  a Damocles  sword  hanging 
over  him,  from  which  they  are  free.  His  fortune,  though  not  his 
title,  is  derived  from  certain  Earls  of  Northallerton,  about  the 
disappearance  of  whose  last  representative  there  is  some  mystery  ; 
and  not  long  before  the  story  begins,  an  orphan  boy,  claiming  to 
be  Earl  of  Northallerton,  has  presented  himself  at  Battle  Magna. 
Lord  Osmington  has  neither  the  heroic  virtue  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  restore  the  wandering  heir,  nor  the  insouciance  requi- 
site to  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  it,  nor — at  least  at  this  time — the 
hardihood  in  villany  to  attempt  the  removal  of  his  rival.  He 
contents  himself  with  apprenticing  young  Leoline  in  the  village 
to  a master  who  is  pretty  sure  not  to  use  him  too  kindly.  The 
girl  Abigel,  however,  takes  a great  fancy  to  the  boy,  to 
the  disgust  of  her  cousin  Cyrus  Smalley,  a youth  of  soft  heart 
but  very  hard  fists.  The  coincidence  of  a visit  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  in  one  of  her  rovings  about  the  country  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Battle  Magna,  and  of  George  himself  to  Battle  Magna 
itself,  has  momentous  influences  on  the  loves  of  these  young  people. 
More  to  spite  her  husband’s  friend  than  for  anything  else,  Caroline 
takes  the  boy  to  be  her  page,  and  affects  to  recognizeTiis  claim  to 
the  Northallerton  peerage  and  estates,  though  she  gives  him  no 
assistance  in  prosecuting  it.  After  a time  Lord  Osmington  takes  a 
whimsical  fancy  (en  tout  bien,  tout  honneur')  to  Abigel,  carries  her 
up  to  London,  has  her  educated  and  introduced  in  polite  society. 
Nor  is  Cyrus  without  parallel,  though  not  quite  similar  promotion, 
for  his  fistic  prowess  attracts  the  attention  of  the  immortal  Mr. 
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Cribb,  and  he,  too,  makes  bis  way  to  the  metropolis,  and  appears 
as  the  Spri"  of  Myrtle,  a novice  of  pfreat  promise,  vvhose  skill  and 
good  repute  are  the  subject  of  much  heart-burning  to  one  Mr. 
Caleb  Rann,  pupil  of  the  immortal  Mendoza,  and  rising  hope  of 
the  opposition  school  of  pugilism.  Mr.  Rann,  poetically  termed 
by  the  fancy  the  “ Pink  of  Bow,”  is  not,  like  Cyrus,  a cleanly  liver. 
His  manners  are  devoid  of  chivalrous  polish,  he  is  given  to  liquor 
and  bad  language,  and  he  is  more  than  suspected  of  being  open  to 
offers  for  a “ cross  ” on  occasion.  Both  Cyrus  and  Leoline  love 
Abigel  with  an  honourable  rivalry,  which  does  not  prevent  the 
Sprig  being  Leoline’s  friend,  and  as  this  sets  Lord  Osmington 
against  him,  that  unprincipled  sportsman  becomes  the  patron  of 
Caleb,  a relationship  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  evolution  of 
the  story. 

That  story  we  shall  not  attempt  to  tell.  Its  scene  varies 
between  London,  Brighton,  and  Yorkshire,  with  plenty  of 
minor  clmnge.s,  as  from  Carlton  House  to  the  place  of  re  reshment, 
where  Mr.  Cribb,  Mr.  Belcher,  and  their  heroic  friends  do  con- 
gregate. Mr.  Wingfield  has  not  been  too  lavish  of  Tom-and-Jerry 
slang,  and  in  his  pugilistic  scenes  some  persons  of  perverted  tastes 
will  even  regret  that  he  has  not  given  a little  more  of  the  lost  but 
loved  (it  is  no  shame  to  confess  an  affection  for  what  had  charms 
for  Thackeray)  language  of  the  Ring.  If  everything  connected 
with  that  institution  had  been  as  harmless  and  as  innocently 
playful  as  its  vocabulary,  it  might  have  survived  to  this  day. 
There  is  an  elaborate  description  of  a masquerade  at  Wattier’s,  and 
another,  scarcely  less  elaborate,  of  a drive  in  the  palmy  days  of 
coaching  to  Brighton.  The  Princess  Charlotte — who,  by  the  way, 
becomes  a great  friend  of  Abigel’s — plays  an  important  part,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Mr.  Wingfield,  while  not  hiding  the 
hoydenish  traits  which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  refits 
altogether  to  accept  the  smirches  with  which  backstairs  tittle-/ 
tattle  has  tried  to  deface  her  fame.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  also  appears, 
and  Lady  Hertford  (as  to  whom  Mr.  Wingfield  speaks  words 
of  charity  and  perhaps  of  sense),  and  many  other  people. 
The  progress  of  the  campaign  which  Abigel  in  conjunction 
with  Leoline  Jervoise  carries  on  against  her  patron  (who, 
indeed,  has  not  deserved  particularly  well  of  her)  is  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  liveliness,  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  a question  whether  the  author  has  not  allowed  positive 
scoundrelism  to  get  the  better  of  the  mere  rowdy  debauchery 
which  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  Lord  Osmington  in  the 
first  volume  to  a rather  improbable  extent.  Finical  people  will 
also  say  that  Mr.  Wingheld  might  have  kept  some  details  and  a 
good  many  words  out  of  his  book  without  much  injuring  its  live- 
liness, and  with  a good  deal  of  advantage  to  its  decorum.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  easy  to  write  about  the  “ very  merry,  laughing, 
drinking,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time  ” of  our  grandfathers  in 
language  entirely  suitable  to  the  ears  or  eyes  of  the  young  person. 
Mr.  Wingfield  has  produced  a book  which,  if  not  universally 
readable  (for  its  strong  dose  of  historical  politics  will  disgust 
some  readers,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  morals  or  immorals 
depicted  in  it  may  shock  others),  will  certainly  prove  readable 
and  amusing  to  a good  many  people.  In  passing,  too,  it 
will  remind  some  at  least  of  the  curious  difierence  in  the 
tone  of  thought  and  manners  which  the  last  seventy  years  have 
seen.  A man  of  1813  would  have  found  men  of  1743  old-fashioned 
but  sufficiently  congenial  persons.  What  would  both  say  of  us, 
their  descendants  of  1883?  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  whatever  it 
was,  it  would  be  at  least  as  harsh  as  anything  that  we  say  of 
either ; and  who  shall  arbitrate  between  us  ? At  least  our  grand- 
fathers and  our  grandfathers’  grandfathers  were  men — very  rude, 
boisterous  men  sometimes,  but  still  men.  This  compliment  must 
be  granted  them.  But  would  they  return  it  ? These  speculations 
are,  however,  treason  to  the  progress  of  the  species ; and  Mr. 
Wingfield  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  betrayed  us 
into  them  by  his  interesting,  if  by  no  means  faultless,  novel. 


SAVAGE  SVANETIA.*  . 

TO  write  a preface  marked  by  distinct  originality  is  perhaps  as 
difficult  a feat  as  any  ambitious  writer  can  attempt.  It  was, 
however,  if  we  remember  rightly,  achieved  not  long  ago  by  two 
American  humourists,  who  stated  that  their  object  in  publishing 
was  to  put  money  in  their  pockets ; and  now  it  has  been  achieved 
in  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  fashion  by  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley. 
Common  enough  has  it  been  to  find  an  author  complaining 
bitterly  in  his  “fore-speech,”  as  the  purists  have  it,  of  theunfiiir- 
ness  of  his  critics,  and  retaliating  on  them  by  pointing  out  their 
blunders.  In  some  cases  a ditt’erent  line  has  been  adopted,  and 
writers  of  books  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  admoni- 
tions they  have  received,  and  have  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
have  profited  by  them — with  doubtful  sincerity  probably  in  most 
cases,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  really  kisses  the 
rod  with  fervour ; but,  if  rebellion  and  submission  more  or  less 
affected  have  been  common  enough,  implicit  obedience  has  been, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  rare,  and  a preface  in  which  the  author 
states  that  he  has  done  precisely  what  his  critic  told  him  to  do  is 
certainly  an  unusual  one,  and  departs  widely  from  established 
forms.  Whether  this  marked  originality  is  to  be  commended  or 
not  we  can  hardly  say,  being-  perhaps  somewhat  prejudiced  in  the 
matter,  as  it  was  our  suggestion  which  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  so 
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frankly  accepted.  He  says; — “ In  offering  ‘Savage  Svanetia’  to 
my  readers  I am  actin'r  upon  the  advice  of  one  of  the  reviewers  of 
my  former  book,  ‘ Sport  in  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus,’  ” who  “ in 
the  Saturday  Rrvtem  first  called  my  attention  to  Svanetia  and  the 
forest  region  of  Lekera.”  We  are  therefore  responsible,  to  a certain 
extent,  fur  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley ‘s  journey,  and  it  may  in  future 
increase  the  care  of  reviewers  with  their  work — provided  such  a 
thing  be  possible — if  they  reflect  that  their  dicta  may  have  the 
eti'ect  of  causing  adventurous  men  to  undertake  difficult  journeys 
involving  some  danger  and  no  inconsiderable  hardship. 

That  it  was  well  worth  while  to  undergo  some  hardship  and  to 
encounter  some  danger  for  the  sake  of  making  the  journey  described 
in  this  book  will  probably  be  the  verdict  of  most  readers.  It  is 
true  that  the  country  he  explored  was  not  altogether  a virgin  land 
to  English  travellers.  In  1868  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  in  company 
with  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore  and  Mr.  Tucker,  went  to  Gebi,  and  after- 
wards traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  great  valley  of  free 
Svanetia  [we  accept  our  present  author’s  spelling  of  a name  which 
is  spelt  in  several  ways]  which  he  carefully  described  in  his  well- 
known  work,  The  Central  Caucasus  and  Bashan.  In  1874  Captain 
Telfer,  R.N.,  visited  Betcho,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  F.  C.  Grove, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Moore,  and  two  other  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  as- 
cended the  valley  of  the  Rion  to  Gebi,  and  from  there  made  their 
way  to  the  source  or  one  of  the  sources  of  that  famous  river.  They 
did  not,  however,  pass  into  Svanetia,  but  crossed  the  main  chain 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tcherek.  Putting  aside  the  excursions  which 
Mr,^  Phillipps-Wolley  made  for  sporting  purposes,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  main  line  of  his  route  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Rion  to 
Gebi,  thence  through  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  Lapuri  into  Svanetia, 
and  along  the  great  Svanetian  valley,  and  from  it  to  Sugdidi  by 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Ingur.  Only,  then,  in  the  last-named  part 
of  his  route  was  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  on  ground  new  to  the  English 
traveller ; but,  nevertheless,  his  record  of  an  adventurous  travel 
is  of  very  high  interest,  and  it  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  likely 
that  any  one  who  reads  it  will  think  that  he  was  doing  superfiuous 
work,  or  that  in  speaking  of  Svanetia  he  is  telling  a tale  which 
has  been  told  before.  Although  the  country  has  been  twice  visited 
by  English  travellers  who  certainly  were  not  deficient  in  powers 
of  observation,  and  who  have  published  excellent  descriptions  of 
it,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  to  the  majority  of  readers 
it  is  but  very  little  known,  and  probably  there  are  many  people  by 
no  means  deficient  in  geographical  knowledge  who  would  be 
sorely  puzzled  if  asked  offhand  to  say  whdte  Svanetia  is,  and 
whether  it  is  a town  or  a plain  or  valley.  Although,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said,  figuratively  speaking,  to  have  been  for  long 
covered  by  a cloud  as  thick  as  that  which,  according  to 
Sir  John  Mandevile,  descended  on  part  of  Abkhasia,  and  to 
have  remained  iincared  for,  it  well  merits  some  fame,  as  it 
is  a district  of  rare  interest,  possessing,  say  those  who  have 
entered  it,  scenery  of  the  rarest  beauty  and  grandeur,  while 
it  is  inhabited  by  an  ancient  and  most  singular  race,  who,  if 
not  amiable  or  agreeable  from  a moral  point  of  view,  have  the 
distinction  of  being  as  yet  almost  untouched  by  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  offering  an  example  of  a very  old  type,  still  retaining 
all  its  primitive  vigour.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  the  Svan,  he  would  appear  to  be  something  between  a 
Red  Indian  and  a traditional  Corsican.  Descriptions  of  such  a 
country  and  such  a race  must  needs  be  worth  reading,  and  Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s  supplements  very  well  those  of  Captain  Telfer 
and  Mr.  Freshfield.  Though  not  so  learned  as  the  first-named,  he 
writes  with  more  graphic  force,  and  though  he  certainly  does  not 
describe  Svanetia  better  than  Mr.  Freshfield  did,  does  not  indeed 
in  some  respects  describe  it  so  well,  he  has  the  advantage  of  having 
looked  at  it  from  a different  point  of  view,  and  his  account  of  it  is  not 
therefore  anticipated  by  that  of  the  older  traveller.  Mr.  Freshfield, 
though  keenly  observant  of  everything,  looked  at  the  country  mainly 
as  a mountaineer,  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  mainly  as  a sportsman ; and 
if  the  later  narrative  ma.y  be  justly  complained  of  as  containing  too 
much  about  sport,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author’s  love  for 
following  big  game  led  him  to  explore  some  of  the  country  he 
visited  in  a very  thorough  manner. 

Indeed  not  a few  valleys  and  ridges  did  he  explore  in  the  pursuit 
of  bears,  chamois,  and  tur  [Cqpm  Caucasia^  before  he  got  to 
Svanetia  itself,  and  of  his  sporting  adventures  on  the  way  he  tells 
at  length,  sometimes  at  too  great  length,  though  of  course  he  was 
right  in  describing  what  betel  him  on  his  journey  to  the  desired 
land.  Albeit  Svanetia  may  be  most  justly  described  as  secluded, 
there  are  several  ways  into  it,  which  can  be  traversed  during  the 
summer  months.  From  the  north  it  can  be  reached  by  the 
Nakra  Pass,  leading  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Baksan  to  the 
valley  of  the  Ingur,  and  possibly  by  two  others  of  some  diffi- 
culty leading  over  the  main  chain.  It  is  also  said  that  there  are 
pa.sses  from  the  Kuban  valley  on  the  north-west,  and  from 
Abkhasia  on  the  west,  but  respecting  the  latter  we  feel  con- 
siderable doubt.  From  the  south  Svanetia  can  be  reached,  either 
by  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Ingur,  that  of  the  Zenes- 
Squali,  or  that  of  the  Upper  Rion  and  traversing  the  passes 
which  lead  into  the  eastern  end  of  the  Svanetian  valley.  It 
was  this  last  route  which  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  adopted.  He 
went  to  Oni,  and  from  there  proceeded  to  the  quaint  village 
of  Gebi,  which  is  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  river  of  the 
Argonauts.  Of  this  place  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  gives  a fuU  de- 
scription, which  is  not  uninteresting ; but  we  may  here  observe 
that  both  in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  his  work  he  seems  singu- 
larly ignorant  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  the  country.  In 
one  casual  reference  to  Mr.  Freshtield’s  journey,  he  speaks  of  it 
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as  having  been  made  in  1869.  Mr.  Freshfield  visited  Gehi  in 
1 868,  and  spoke  of  it  in  his  book,  and  it  was  visited  in  1 874  by  Mr.  F. 
C.  Grove,  who  described  it  and  the  route  up  the  Rion  valley  in 
The  Frosty  Caucasus.  From  this  village,  a busy  and  lively  one 
for  the  country,  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  made  a shooting  excursion, 
and,  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  he  secured  the  services  of  one  Simon, 
the  greatest  hunter  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  did  not  find  this 
man  at  Gebi,  but  in  his  native  fastnesses,  and  the  description  of 
his  appearance  is  so  dramatic  that,  were  it  not  for  the  many 
passages  in  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley’s  work  which  prove  him  to  be  a 
writer  of  exceptional  truthfulness,  his  reader  might  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  is  .slightly  adorning  fact.  He  had  reached,  he 
says,  a considerable  elevation  and  arrived  at  a cul-de-sac  of 
grey  rocks  backed  and  ended  by  a great  glacier  descending 
from  a range  of  snow  peaks,  when  his  guide  sat  down  and 
“ whistled  loud  and  long.”  Before  the  whistle  was  well  ended, 
they  were  joined  by  a tall  and  well-knit  man,  “ clad  in  gar- 
ments of  many  patches,  whose  face,  rags,  and  rifle  all  pro- 
claimed him  shepherd  and  sportsman  perhaps,  but  certainly  sports- 
man.” With  the  gillie  who  had  thus  appeared  like  a brigand  or 
an  outlaw  in  an  novel,  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  strove  hard  to  kill 
some  big  game,  but  he  was  utterly  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to 
Gebi  empty-handed,  and  expecting,  naturally  enough,  to, be  much 
sneered  at  by  the  hunters  of  the  village.  He  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed. The  men  of  Gebi  are  grasping  and  cunning  and  not 
much  given  to  speaking  the  truth,  but  they  are  neither  savage  nor 
bad-tempered,  and  they  considerately  consoled  the  disconsolate 
sportsman  by  telling  him  that  his  was  a very  common  fate.  The 
stories  he  had  heard  of  huge  bags  made  within  a mile  or  two  of 
Gebi  were  pleasant  fictions  composed  to  beguile  leisure,  and  never 
meant  to  be  taken  seriously. 

From  Gebi  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  started  for  Svanetia,  intending 
to  get  as  much  shooting  as  he  could  on  the  way.  He  took  Simon 
with  him,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  both  did  all  that  courage 
and  perseverance  could  do  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  but  they  had 
very  little  success.  As  we  have  said  above,  and  as  we  said  when 
reviewing  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley’s  former  book,  he  is  an  exception- 
ally truthful  writer.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  sporting  writers 
that  (on  paper)  they  hardly  ever  miss.  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  records 
his  misses  with  a stern  accuracy  which  shows  that  he  is  deter- 
mined neither  to  extenuate  nor  to  embellish ; and  he  certainly 
deserves  high  praise  for  a scrupulous  adherence  to  facts  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  sufficiently  rare ; but  if  he  is  to  be  praised  for 
veracity  he  must  certainly  be  condemned  for  prolixity.  His 
descriptions  of  sporting  adventures  are  too  many  and  too  long,  and 
though  his  pages  are  sometimes  graphic,  they  are  not  rarely  a 
little  wearisome.  In  speaking  of  the  country  he  passed  through 
after  leaving  Gebi  he  seems  to  be,  in  one  respect,  mistaken.  He 
is  under  the  impression  that  he  was  at  the  source  of  the  Rion.  It 
is  doubtful  if  he  was,  as  probably  the  true  source  of  the  river  is  the 
glacier  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pass-m*%  which  was  reached 
by  Mr.  Grove  and  his  companions  in  1874.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s  journey,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  can  be  told  from  an  examination  of  the  five-verst  map  and 
from  a comparison  of  his  narrative  with  that  of  Mr.  Freshfield,  he 
appears  to  have  entered  the  borderland  of  Svanetia  by  the  passes 
which  that  traveller  crossed  in  1868. 

The  first  hamlet  which  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  reached  in  that 
country  was  Mookmer;  but  he  passed  it  by,  and  went  on  to 
what  he  calls  Ushkull,  which  we  take  to  be  the  village  called  by 
Mr.  Freshfield  Jibiani,  the  fact  being  that  Ushkull  is  the  name 
of  the  commune  to  which  Mookmer  and  Jibiani  belong.  Very 
miser.able  indeed  would  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be 
according  to  the  description  he  gives.  The  Svan  disdains  work. 
The  consequence,  of  course,  is  that  he  has  to  live  in  miser- 
able poverty.  One  hut  which  the  Englishman  entered  appears 
to  have  been  like  a wild  beast’s  den,  and  seemingly  it  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  huts  the  Svani  dwell  in.  Nevertheless 
these  men,  who  are  content  to  live  like  the  veriest  savages,  are 
in  some  respects  far  from  being  savages.  They  have  severe  tradi- 
tions, which  they  never  depart  from  ; and  their  pride  is  as  un- 
bending as  that  of  a feudal  aristocracy.  To  insult  a Svan  is  to 
run  imminent  risk  of  being  sooner  or  later  dispatched  by  bullet  or 
poniard.  Blood  feuds  of  the  sternest  kind  are  as  common  as  they 
can  ever  have  been  in  Corsica  or  the  Highlands.  “ Hardly  a 
guide,”  says  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley,  “ engaged  by  us  during  our  stay 
in  Svanetia  but  had  some  village  which  was  forbidden  ground  to 
him,”  owing  to  his  being  on  shooting  and  stabbing  terms  with  one 
of  the  families.  From  what  he  says  it  appears  that  Sir  James 
Hannen  would  find  a good  deal  to  do  in  Svanetia,  and  that  divorce 
cases  terminating  by  the  summary  execution  of  the  offender  or 
offended  are  anything  but  uncommon.  In  other  ways  besides  their 
readiness  to  take  life  in  revenge  for  insult  or  wrong  does  the  pride 
of  the  Svani  show  itself.  They  are  independent,  in  the  good 
and  bad  sense  of  the  word,  acknowledging  no  class  or  other 
superiority,  but  holding  that  each  man  is  as  good  as  bis  fellow, 
and  scarcely  admitting  the  authority  of  any  law.  They  yield 
but  little  obedience  to  the  Prince  who  is  supposed  to  govern 
them,  and  are  in  no  great  dread,  seemingly,  of  the  Russians,  though 
of  course  nominally  subject  to  the  Czar.  Unfortunately,  pride 
with  them,  as  with  other  races,  does  not  lead  to  honesty.  Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley,  it  is  true,  found  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with 
trustworthy  ; for  he  says  that  nothing  whatever  was  stolen  from 
him  while  he  was  in  the  country ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  this  same  Jibiani,  Mr.  Freshfield  and  his  companions  were  im- 
pudently robbed,  and  would  certainly  have  been  robbed  of  every- 


thing, and  possibly  murdered,  had  it  not  been  for  their  revolvers. 
Captain  Teller,  who  heard  much  of  the  Svani  from  Russians,  says 
that  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  stealing,  and  it  must,  we  fear, 
be  said  that  our  present  author  has  been  all  too  hasty  in  concluding 
that  they  are  honest.  If  not,  however,  too  proud  to  steal,  they 
are,  as  has  been  shown,  very  proud  in  other  ways,  and  in  one  sense 
they  are  most  emphatically  free.  Indeed,  their  political  constitution 
may  be  described  as  freedom  tempered  by  assassination.  Every  man 
is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  to  indulge  jn  homicide  if  he 
thinks  fit,  subject  to  the  chance  of  being  killed  by  some  citizen  who 
in  turn  is  exercising  his  right  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Strangely 
enough,  the  ideas  of  the  primitive  Svan  seem  to  resemble  those 
which  obtain  in  some  parts  of  that  great  Republic  which  other 
countries  envy  and  admire. 

Through  the  mighty  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  this  strange 
race  dwell  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  made  his  way,  diverging  from 
his  route  to  seek  game,  but  following  in  the  main  much  the  same 
line  as  Mr.  Freshfield  until  he  was  near  the  confines  of 
Svanetia.  Then  he  turned  to  the  south-west  to  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Ingur,  and  get  to  Sugdidi,  which  may  be 
said  to  stand  on  the  confines  of  civilization.  Along  the  banks  of 
this  great  river  he  journeyed,  still  following  game  diligently,  and 
meeting  at  last  with  well-merited  success.  At  Sugdidi  the  in- 
teresting part  of  his  journey  ended,  and  with  his  arrival  there  his 
book  might  well  end.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  no  idea  of 
letting  his  reader  off,  and  takes  him  to  Poti  and  Soukhoum 
Kaleh  before  he  terminates  a narrative  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  good,  but  would  have  been  better  if  the  author  had 
pruned  vigorously,  and  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  doings  of 
the  travellers  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  land  he  visited. 


RETRIBUTION.* 

~DETRIBUTION,  a tale  of  our  time,  is  by  no  means  in- 
appropriately  named.  A girl  who  makes  a mercenary 
marriage  lives  to  repent  it,  and  has  the  cup  of  consolation  dashed 
from  her  lips  when  it  appeared  that  her  fault  was  to  be  condoned 
or  forgiven.  And  it  is  a tale  of  the  time,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the 
kind  which  makes  the  lives  of  conscientious  reviewers  a burden  to 
them.  Not  that  it  is  worse  than  many  of  its  rivals;  in  fact,  it  is 
decidedly  better  than  some.  But  it  is  tedious  and  trivial;  it 
makes  much  ado  about  very  little ; and  it  shows  a considerable 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  while  making  no  slight  nre- 
tensions  to  understanding  it.  Trollope  has  told  us  lately  in*  his 
Autobiography  how  he  created  Archdeacon  Grantley  and  the 
clergymen  of  Barchester  Close  by  evolving  them  through  imagina- 
tion out  of  his  inner  consciousness.  And  he  succeeded  so  ad- 
mirably that  we  should  never  have  suspected  the  process ; but  his 
was  a rare  and  indeed  phenomenal  gift.  The  author  of  Retribution 
would  seem  to  have  gone  to  work  in  a similar  way,  with  results 
reflecting  a certain  credit  on  her  ingenuity.  The  misfortune 
is  that  the  pictures  are  wanting  in  perspective ; that  there  is 
generally  something  oddly  at  variance  with  probabilities  in  the 
details  ; and  that  characters  apparently  intended  for  portraits  too 
often  degenerate  into  caricatures.  We  assume  that  “ Delta  ” is  a 
woman  on  internal  evidence,  and  because  any  man  would  sm’ely 
know  more  of  the  tone  and  manners  of  his  sex.  We  have  praised 
her  for  ingenuity,  and  there  is  some  degree  of  resemblance  in  the 
talk  that  she  puts  in  the  mouths  of  her  men.  But  it  would 
rather  seem  that  she  had  read  up  such  authorities  as  Guy 
LivingstonethKa  drawn  on  any  personal  acquaintance  with  schools  or 
Universities,  with  clubs  or  barrack-rooms.  Her  typical  sportino- 
man  is  too  consistently  and  outrageously  slangy  to  be  tolerated  in 
any  respectable  society  ; he  might  possibly  pass  muster  in  a melo- 
drama, but  no  one  could  mistake  him  for  a gentleman ; while 
she  credits  her  amorous  and  chivalrous  young  officers  with  a care- 
lessness of  thought  and  recklessness  of  speech  out  of  keeping  with 
the  natures  attributed  to  them.  In  her  fear  of  making  them  seem 
goody-goody,  and  consequently  feminine,  she  sends  them  swagger- 
ing into  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  “ Delta’s  ” sex ; but  we  have  given  an  idea  of  one 
half  the  circumstantial  evidence  on  which  we  base  our  conviction. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  with  her  women  she  is  more  evidently 
at  home,  entering  into  their  feelings  with  a sympathy  which  makes 
them  much  more  lifelike  than  the  males.  Her  use,  or  rather  her 
abuse,  of  the  French  language  argues  little  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  hear  of  a little  bourgeoisie  kneeling  at  her  devotions  in  church, 
and  are  told  of  carrying  out  a thing  coute  “ qui  ” coute.  But  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  such  trivial  inaccuracies  in  a foreign 
tongue,  seeing  that  the  English  is,  occasionally  at  least,  as  quaintly 
peculiar.  We  hear  of  a girl  making  a remark  “in  a disinterested 
manner,”  and  of  a lady  receiving  a “ missile.”  And  by  Tniaaila 
“ Delta  ” does  not  mean  the  shying  of  a stone  or  a turnip  at  the  lady’s 
head,  but  simply  the  receiptofanote,  which  might  bemagniloquently 
rendered  into  missive.  As  for  the  elegancies  of  polite  conversa- 
tion, these  may  be  matters  of  taste  and  opinion  ; but  to  show  how 
far  “ Delta”  succeedsiu  identifying  herself  with  a man  of  the  world, 
we  may  quote  a specimen  of  her  dialogue,  the  speaker  being  the 
sporting  baronet  we  have  referred  to,  who  has  the  entree  to  some 
of  the  best  houses  in  town  : — 

She’s  the  choicest  bit  of  cattle  I’ve  seen  for  many  a long  day,  and  drives 
the  tidiest  pair  of  ponies  in  the  Row.  She’s  very  thick  too  with  the  charming 
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Mrs.  Gresley.  . . . What!  you’ve  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Gre.sley,  the  little 
widow ! .Jove,  I thouglit  every  fellow  in  town  w.as  well  up  in  her  pacos. 
Who  is  she,  indeed  ? Why  an  awfully  lit  little  w^nan.  She’s  a ripping 
figure,  and  as  good  a .stepper  as  you’ll  set  eyes  on.  If  ever  a mare  showed 
spirit  in  her,  too,  by  Jingo,  she’s  the  girl  that  does.  . . . Oli,  all  the  fellows 
are  after  her.  Why,  Egerton  Carlingford— but  there,  methinks,  it’s  mostly 
on  her  side.  One  of  your  lady  killers,  and  thinks  himself  a buck  of 
bucks. 

That  strikes  us  as  the  style  of  sporting'  talk  that  might  be  re- 
ported by  a sarcastic  and  intelligent  Hindoo,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  TattersalFs  and  the  Turf  Club  for  a season  or  two.  As 
for  “Delta’s”  acquaintance  with  law  and  conveyancing,  we  shall 
only  say  that  a will  from  which  she  professes  to  give  extracts 
is  obscure  beyond  the  proverbial  obscurity  of  these  documents, 
and  ought,  in  the  language  of  the  penny-liners,  to  have  pro- 
vided abundant  occupation  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  will  was  never  contested,  though 
the  disposition  of  the  property  was  both  eccentric  and  disappoint- 
ing. But,  if  we  blame  “ Delta  ” for  being  extravagantly  vulgar  in 
her  talk,  or  at  least  in  the  talk  which  she  attributes  to  her  cha- 
racters, we  are  bound  to  say  she  makes  up  for  that  in  the  way  of 
moralizing.  From  time  to  time  she  stops  the  movement  of  the 
story — though  we  care  the  less  that  the  machinery  seems  always 
on  the  point  of  running  down — to  utter  sentiments,  the  unim- 
peachable morality  of  which  has  been  recognized  from  time  imme- 
morial. We  take  one  of  these  entirely  at  haphazard  ; it  is  as  true 
and  original  as  most  of  the  rest : — “ Oh  ! if  Meta  Graham  could 
have  seen  her  sister  now,  brought  into  contact  with  two  such 
worldlings  as  these,  a class  of  persons  too  commonly  found  in 
every  grade  of  society.  Their  standard  of  morality  is  just  that 
which  might  be  expected  from  men  and  women  whose  whole  lives 
are  concentrated  upon  this  world,  and  whose  only  idea  of  happi- 
ness consists  in  gratifying  self  now,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  thought 
for  a hereafter.”  Though  we  may  doubt,  by  the  way,  whether  a 
gay  widow  and  a spendthrift  baronet  whose  idea  of  happiness  is 
reckless  self-indulgence,  and  neither  of  whom  has  ever  known  what 
self-denial  is,  can  be  correctly  described  as  belonging  to  a class  of 
persons  to  be  found  “ in  every  grade  of  society.” 

But,  having  touched  on  “ Delta’s  ” qualifications  for  novel- 
writing, and  on  her  style,  it  is  time  to  give  some  idea  of  her 
story.  That,  in  its  leading  details,  may  be  very  briefly  told. 
Sibyl  Graham  is  introduced  to  us  taking  leave  in  a sentimental 
interview  of  a lover  who  is  on  the  point  of  joining  his  regiment 
in  India.  W’hen  we  find  the  gay  young  soldier  addressing  her  as 
“ sweetheart,”  we  feel  that  he  must  be  very  far  gone  indeed. 
That  he  has  mistaken  a false  stone  for  a diamond  of  infinite  purity 
and  lustre  is  clear  enough  ; and  we  know  that  good  looks  in  a girl 
may  cover  any  deficiency  in  moral  qualities  and  explain  any 
amount  of  blindness  in  her  adorer.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
throughout  the  book,  and  though  he  is  represented  as  almost 
cynically  sensible,  Harrington  persists  in  his  misplaced  attach- 
ment. As  for  us,  who  see  more  clearly,  we  exclaim,  as  “Delta” 
suggests  we  may  probably  exclaim,  “ What  a horrid  girl ! ” 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  our  perspicacity  is  confirmed  by 
all  her  subsequent  conduct.  “Delta,”  however,  assures  us  that, 
if  we  only  wait,  we  shall  see  cause  to  modify  our  hasty 
judgment.  “ In  spite  of  grievous  faults,  Sibyl  was  a charming 
girl.”  There  we  must  join  issue.  She  may  have  had  “ a sweet 
temper,”  but  she  was  utterly  heartless,  and  “ Delta  ” admits 
that  she  was  abominably  selfish.  If  “Delta”  hoped  ultimately 
to  engage  our  sympathies  for  her  heroine,  it  appears  to  be 
a fatal  mistake  in  art  to  force  us  to  dislike  her  from  the  first, 
as  we  do  very  cordially.  Though  it  is  a strong  thing  to  say, 
perhaps  she  never  shows  to  greater  disadvantage  than  in  that 
opening  interview.  Frank  Harrington  may  be  foolish,  but  he  is 
deeply  in  love.  Notwithstanding  his  calling  her  “ sweetheart,”  he 
appeals  to  Sibyl’s  warmer  feelings  with  no  little  eloquence  and 
pathos.  He  reminds  her  that  he  is  not  only  going  to  be  banished 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  but  that  he  is  starting  on  a long  and 
weary  voyage  in  very  depressing  circumstances.  He  pleads  for 
some  word  of  consolation  and  assurance  to  carry  with  him.  Sybil 
is  rather  troubled  than  touched  ; she  blows  hot  and  cold,  and  goes 
on  trifling  with  his  feelings.  For  all  the  time  her  mind  is  fully 
made  up  to  marry  for  money  when  she  has  got  rid  of  her  impor- 
tunate admirer.  She  knows  well  that  the  slaock  will  be  terrible  ; 
but  she  has  not  the  courage  to  tell  him  the  worst  at  once  ; to  put 
him  out  of  his  misery  at  the  risk  of  facing  his  personal  reproaches. 
"W  hen  she  j)romptly  marries  an  elderly  brewer,  whom  she  dislikes 
and  of  whom  she  is  thoroughly  ashamed,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
friendly  remonstrances.  Her  affectionate  elder  sister  does  not 
hesitate  to  tell  her  plainly  of  her  heartlessness  and  cruelty.  Sybil, 
whose  conscience  chimes  in,  has  the  grace  not  to  be  very  angry, 
but  she  goes  her  own  way  all  the  same.  She  marries  misery  with 
her  eyes  open,  and  if  she  cannot  comfort  herself  with  the  thought 
of  the  wealth  and  luxuries  for  which  she  has  sold  herself,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  trying.  In  Loudon  she  seeks  distraction  in  the  society 
of  the  least  eligible  acquaintances,  and  if  she  does  not  actually  burn 
herself,  she  plays  most  culpably  with  fire.  She  holds  aloof  from 
the  affectionate  elder  sister  who  had  been  almost  a mother,  regard- 
ing her  with  much  reason  in  the  light  of  a reproving  conscience. 
Finally  fate  appears  to  be  kinder  than  she  could  have  hoped : her 
husband  meets  with  an  accident  and  dies,  leaving  her  a young  and 
wealthy  widow.  In  her  widowhood  she  shows  some  glimmerings 
of  good  sense,  for  she  believes  that  the  lover  she  had  treated  so 
heartlessly  can  have  no  possible  desire  to  renew  their  old  relations. 
In  that  belief,  as  it  happens,  she  was  mistaken.  Frank  Harrington, 


man  of  the  world  as  he  is,  and  cynic  as  he  professes  to  have  become, 
is  as  foolish  about  Ids  old  (lame  as  ever.  He  actually  thinks  that  a 
lifelong  companionship  with  her  will  bring  him  the  happiness  for 
wliich  he  has  been  craving ; and  be  makes  his  proposals  again  in  due 
course.  It  would  have  been  a strong  thing  to  permit  the  pair  to  be 
wedded  and  live  happily ; and,  moreover,  it  would  have  outraged 
that  sense  of  moral  justice  which  is  embodied  in  the  word  “ Retri- 
bution.” Sybil  is  disappointed,  as  we  said,  just  when  her  sins 
seem  to  have  been  forgiven  her  ; and  thus  is  brought  to  a melan- 
choly end  a novel  that  is  consistently  slow  and  unnatural. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

The  value  of  Mr.  England’s  edition  of  the  Ijyhigeneia  inTauris  is 
seriously  impaired  by  his  attempt  to  produce  a work  both  valuable 
to  scholars  and  useful  as  a class-book  for  boys.  The  natural  result 
is  that  neither  object  has  been  fully  achieved.  There  was  room 
for  a good  critical  edition  of  the  play,  for  until  quite  recently  no 
trustworthy  collation  of  the  Laurentian  MS.  had  been  made.  The 
only  one  on  record  before  1875  was  made  by  Furia,  who  was 
written  down  a dunce  by  Paul-Louis  Courier  in  his  famous 
“ Lettre  a M.  Renouard.”  The  critical  portion  of  his  work  is  that 
in  which  Mr.  England  has  been  most  successful.  Had  he  confined 
himself  to  this,  or  added  a commentary  for  the  use  of  scholars,  we 
should  have  had  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  him.  But,  in  an 
edition  for  school  purposes,  excess  of  critical  matter  is  worse  than 
useless.  It  is  a positive  hindrance.  The  best  attainable  text 
should  be  given,  with  a short  helpful  commentary,  and  attention 
should  be  drawn  only  to  a few  really  important  points  of  textual 
criticism.  There  are  so  many  Greek  tragedies  whose  text  is  in  a 
fairly  settled  and  satisfactory  state  that  there  is  the  less  excuse  for 
setting  before  boys  a play  on  which  criticis  m has  not  for  the  present  said 
something  like  its  last  word.  The  evil  is  apparent  in  the  commentary, 
which,  though  for  the  most  part  good  in  itself,  contains,  for  school 
purposes,  far  too  many  long  notes  discussing  the  interpretation  of 
various  readings  and  of  various  interpretations  of  the  same  reading. 
The  commentary  might  with  advantage  have  been  shortened  by 
the  substitution  of  an  analysis  of  the  play  for  the  lengthy  digres- 
sions on  the  progress  of  the  action.  The  metres  of  the  choruses, 
too,  would  be  better  relegated  to  an  appendix.  Of  course  we  are 
speaking  of  the  work  as  a school-book,  for  which  it  is  mainly  in- 
tended. Scholars  are  less  dependent  on  simplicity  of  arrangement, 
but  when  boys  constantly  meet  with  long  notes  of  which  they  do 
not  at  once  understand  the  bearing,  they  are  apt  to  regard  the 
whole  commentary  with  suspicion  and  to  cease  using  it  altogether. 
The  manner  in  which  the  book  is  printed  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
type  of  the  text  and  that  of  the  critical  footnotes  are  too  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  while  on  many  pages  there  is  no  greater  space  be- 
tween text  and  notes  than  between  any  two  lines  of  either.  The 
result  is  an  appearance  of  confusion  which  is  most  unpleasant  to 
the  eye. 

Messrs.  Welch  and  Duffield  have  prepared  an  abridged  edition 
of  Eutropius  which  will  be  found  most  useful  for  boys  in  a very 
elementary  stage  of  advancement.  The  text  has  been  abridged, 
difiicult  passages  have  been  omitted,  and  unusual  constructions 
have  been  altered.  The  text  is  followed  by  a series  of  exercises 
consisting  of  English  sentences  which  introduce  words  and  con- 
structions used  by  Eutropius.  These  are  conveniently  numbered 
according  to  the  chapter  which  they  illustrate,  and  a teacher  may 
thus  easily  test  the  thoroughness  of  his  pupils’  knowledge  and  at 
the  same  time  prepare  them  for  writing  Latin  prose.  The 
vocabulary  is  arranged  on  a similar  plan,  the  new  words  which 
occur  in  each  chapter  being  grouped  together,  so  that  they  may  be 
looked  out  once  for  all  and  learned.  The  index  will  enable  boys 
to  look  up  a forgotten  word,  but  the  difficulties  added  to  this  pro- 
ceeding will  help  to  enforce  thoroughness  in  learning.  The 
editors  have  evidently  grasped  the  true  method  of  teaching  a 
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tion and  Critical  and  Ex[iIanntory  Notes,  by  E.  B.  Itiigland,  M.A., 
Assistant-Lecturer  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  London  : Macmillan 
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Eutropius.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Beginners,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and 
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An  Introduction  to  Greek  Verse  Composition.  With  Exercises.  By 
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language,  and  their  little  book  is  one  of  the  naoat  useful  ele- 
mentary Latin  class-books  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Stephenson’s  edition  of  the  First  Book  of  Livy  is  ap- 
parently intended  for  the  middle  forms  of  public  schools.  The 
notes  are  good,  and  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  giving  too  much 
help — a common  failing  in  school  editions.  Mr.  Stephenson  here  con- 
fines himself  strictly  to  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  does  not  dis- 
course at  large  on  points  of  Latin  grammar  as  the  manner  of  some 
is.  There  is  some  inconsistency  in  the  vocabulary  appended  to  the 
work.  Boys  who  can  read  Livy  with  the  slight  assistance  given 
by  Mr.  Stephenson’s  notes  are  certainly  fit  to  use  a Latin  dic- 
tionary, and  boys  who  need  a vocabulary  will  derive  very  little 
help  from  the  scraps  of  philological  information  given,  without 
any  explanations,  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  Here  is  an  example:— 
“ Grando,  inis,  i.,hail  [gar,  bor,  vor,  stvallow,  ^opd,  vorare].”  The 
only  idea  which  the  ordinary  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  is  likely 
to  derive  from  such  information  as  this  is  that  “ grando  ” means 
“ swallow.”  The  introduction,  too,  which  deals  with  the  euhe- 
meristic  and  setiological  influences  in  the  formation  of  legend, 
and  contains  passing  allusions  to  primitive  customs,  will  certainly 
be  unintelligible  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  However, 
it  is  always  comforting  to  get  notes  like  Mr.  Stephenson’s — short 
and  to  the  point,  such  as  boys  will  read.  They  too  often  find  it 
more  difficult,  or  at  any  rate  more  tiresome,  to  make  out  the  notes 
than  to  make  cut  the  text. 

The  notes  to  Mr.  Page’s  edition  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Horace’s 
Odes  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  those  to  be  found  in  his  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Odes  published  early  in  the  present  year.  We 
have  already  noticed  previous  parts  of  the  work,  and  need  now 
only  say  that  the  edition  is  good  and  careful,  though  not  very 
brilliant  or  original.  Mr.  Page  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  likely  to 
supplant  Mr.  Wickham  as  an  editor  of  Horace  for  school  purposes  ; 
but  no  doubt  many  teachers  will  find  it  convenient  to  be  able  to 
have  any  book  of  the  Odes  separately.  We  cannot  help  noticing 
the  baldness  and  clumsiness  of  many  of  Mr.  Page’s  translations. 
For  instance.  Ode  I.,  11.  7,  8 are  rendered,  “ So  Pindar  boils  and 
rushes  measureless  with  deep  utterance.”  Again,  in  Ode  IV. 
U.  18-21  are  thus  translated,  “ To  whom  whence  the  custom  is 
derived  which  through  all  time  arms  their  right  hand  with  an 
Amazonian  axe,  I have  deferred  inquiring.”  This  rendering 
reverses  the  order  of  things,  for  it  is  quite  unintelligible  without 
the  help  of  the  original. 

We  hold  rather  strongly  the  opinion  that  when  boys  know 
enough  Latin  to  read  Virgil,  it  is  better  to  set  them  to  work  upon 
a whole  book  than  upon  selections.  Those,  however,  who  think 
otherwise  will  find  Mr.  Shuckburgh’s  little  volume  useful.  The 
longest  passage  here  given  is  the  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 
There  is  also  the  account  of  the  boat-race  from  the  Fifth  ^neid, 
together  with  shorter  selections  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies, 
as  well  as  from  the  .^Eneid,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty-seven 
passages.  Of  course  no  two  people  would  exactly  agree  about 
what  should  be  taken  or  what  left  in  such  a selection  ; but  we 
think  that,  as  the  object  was  to  interest  boys,  some  of  the  passages 
from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  might  have  been  omitted  to  make 
room  for  more  of  the  games  in  .^Eneid  V.  and  for  some  warlike 
passages  from  the  last  six  books  of  the  ^Eneid.  It  is  surely  a 
mistake  not  to  introduce  boys  either  to  Turnus  or  to  Camilla. 
The  notes  are  sufficient,  and  give  more  help  than  Mr.  Stephenson 
accords  to  readers  of  Livy.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  is  not  very  happy  as 
a translator. 

Mr.  Heatley,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  First  Latin  Reader 
called  Gradatim,  has  published  a somewhat  similar  introduction  to 
Greek  translation.  The  work  is  well  arranged,  and  the  passages 
gradually  increase  in  difficulty.  The  words  introduced  are  for  the 
most  part  such  as  constantly  occur  in  Greek  authors,  so  that  a boy 
after  working  through  the  bock  should  have  at  his  command  a 
useful  vocabulary.  The  only  objection  to  the  book  is  that  one  or 
two  of  the  stories  are  singularly  foolish. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  Greek  Syntax  is  a work  of  great  importance  to 
schoolmasters,  and  one  which  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  in 
the  space  at  our  command.  For  the  purpose  of  teachers  it  has 
some  advantages  over  most  of  the  works  of  this  nature  already  in 
use.  Mr.  Thompson  proceeds  on  the  logical,  not  the  historical 
method,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  boys  are  already  familiar 
with  this  method  in  their  Latin  Grammars,  and  will  therefore 
fall  in  with  it  more  easily.  The  more  elementary  points  of  syntax 
are  printed  in  large  type,  so  that  these  parts  of  the  work  can  be 
used  by  beginners  without  going  into  bewildering  details.  The 
materials  of  which  the  book  is  composed  were  accumulated 
gradually  in  the  course  of  teaching,  and  thus  the  work  shows  a 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  felt  by  boys  which  strikes  the  reader 
more  forcibly  perhaps  than  any  other  feature  in  it.  Explanation 
is  never  wasted,  but  when  it  is  really  necessary  it  is  given  fully 
and  with  great  clearness.  The  chapters,  for  example,  on  con- 
ditional and  temporal  sentences  are  models  of  good  arrangement, 
and  the  constant  comparison  of  the  Greek  constructions  with  cor- 
responding modes  of  expression  in  Latin  must  always  be  of  use  in 
making  things  clear  to  boys  who  are  already  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  latter  language.  The  prepositions  are  treated  at  a length  which 
some  may  think  unnecessary  for  school  purposes,  and  perhaps  we 
may  admit  that  Mr.  Thompson  in  aiming  at  completeness  some- 
times loses  sight  of  the  limits  within  which  a class-book  should  be 
confined.  In  treating  of  the  aorist,  Mr.  Thompson  boldly  breaks 
away  from  ancient  tradition.  He  quotes  and  acts  upon  Mr.  M. 
Arnold’s  saying,  that  “ the  aorist  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  aorist,”  “ The  Greek  aorist,”  he  tells  us  truly  enough,  “ may 


be  translated  into  almost  every  English  tense  except  the  im- 
perfect.” At  the  same  time  we  hold  it  rather  dangerous  to  tell 
boys  that  the  aorist  in  Greek  may  be  translated  by  the  English 
perfect.  The  passages  in  which  it  must  be  so  translated  are  very 
far  from  frequent.  It  is  consistent  with  his  views  on  this  point 
for  Mr.  Thompson  to  object  to  the  aorist  being  called  the 
“ momentary  tense.”  He  regards  “ the  mere  mention  of  the  act 
(or  state)  itself,  without  regard  to  its  duration,”  as  the  description 
of  the  aorist  which  is  universally  applicable. 

In  the  matter  of  terminology  and  nomenclature  Mr.  Thompson 
shows  moderation  and  good  sense.  He  introduces  with  some 
apology  the  terms  suh-direct  and  sub-oblique  in  the  oratio  obliqua 
to  describe  those  sentences  which  are  subordinate  to  oratio  recta 
and  oratio  obliqua  respectively  ; but  he  avoids  technicalities  as  far 
as  possible,  and  wisely  uses  familiar  terms,  even  when  he  recognizes 
their  inadequacy,  in  preference  to  coining  new  ones.  He  confines 
himself  entirely  to  Attic  Greek,  and  his  choice  of  the  logical  rather 
than  the  historical  method  prevents  this  limitation  from  giving  to 
the  work  any  appearance  of  incompleteness.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
what too  long  for  its  purpose  already,  and  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  anything  that  could  be  omitted  without  loss, 
yet  the  length  of  the  book  may  cause  it  to  be  less  generally  used 
than  it  deserves.  It  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  has  ap- 
peared for  a long  time. 

Messrs.  Sidgwick  and  Morice  have  produced  a work  which  is 
decidedly  the  best  introduction  to  the  writing  of  Greek  iambics 
that  we  have  seen.  It  contains  a chapter  on  the  iambic  metre, 
and  one  on  quantity.  These  are  followed  by  “ Hints  on  Poetic 
Forms  and  Usages,”  and  by  graduated  exercises,  ranging  from  dis- 
ordered Greek  lines  to  be  properly  arranged,  to  passages  of 
English  verse  with  notes  and  suggestions  for  rendering  which 
become  fewer  as  the  work  advances.  To  these  is  appended  an  ex- 
cellent vocabulary,  which  will  be  useful  not  merely  to  those  who 
are  translating  passages  from  this  book,  but  to  all  students  of 
the  art  of  Greek  verse  composition.  The  pages  on  the  iambic 
metre  are  excellent,  the  laws  of  the  cretic  and  of  the  usage  of 
monosyllables  being  very  clearly  put.  The  “ Hints  on  Poetic 
Forms  and  Usages”  are  intended  to  fulfil  the  same  ends  as  a 
gradus,  but  will  fulfil  them  very  much  better.  A careful  study  of 
this  chapter  should  go  far  to  teach  an  intelligent  boy  to  write  good 
and  idiomatic  Greek  verse.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
savours  of  “ cram.”  But  the  writing  of  Greek  iambics  is  to  some 
extent  a trick,  and  a trick  that  can  be  learnt  like  any  other. 

Dr.  Wordsworth’s  little  volume  contains,  besides  the  letter  from 
which  it  takes  its  title,  an  essay  on  Pompeian  inscriptions,  which 
is  reprinted  from  the  author’s  Miscellanies,  and  two  short  papers 
on  the  site  of  Dodona  and  the  study  of  archaeology.  The  letter  to 
Mr.  John  Wordsworth  on  Conjectural  Emendations  is  interesting 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  emendations  themselves  and  for  the  in- 
sight which  it  gives  into  the  method  of  working  adopted  by  an 
eminent  critic.  Dr.  Wordsworth  holds  that  for  the  exercise  of 
the  “critical  art  of  divination”  two  things  are  necessary,  a 
study  of  palaeography  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  modern  Greek 
pronunciation.  He  illustrates  the  usefulness  of  this  knowledge  by 
Bentlev's  correction  of  eTslois  for  alrlois  in  a Greek  fragment, 
which 'was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  modern  Greek  the  two 
words  could  be  pronounced  alike.  From  the  character  of  many  of 
the  errors  in  ancient  MSS.  Dr.  Wordsworth  gathers  that  those 
who  wrote  them  frequently  wrote  from  dictation.  A few  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth’s  emendations  may  be  mentioned.  In  a fragment  of 
Menander,  where  the  story  of  Sappho’s  death  is  referred  to, 
nonsense  becomes  sense  by  the  mere  alteration  of  dXXa  to  d\pa, 
involving  a change  of  only  one  letter.  When  the  two  words 
are  written  in  uncial  characters  the  conjecture  seems  as  simple 
and  obvious  as  Columbus’s  method  of  making  an  egg  stand  on 
end — now  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  shown  it  to  us.  Pp.  II 
and  12  contain  two  very  happy  emendations  of  passages  in 
Theocritus.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  showing  bow  a great 
scholar  may  be  blinded  by  a pet  theory,  occurs  in  a line  of  Horace 
(Ars  poetica,  v.  65)  : — 

Kegis  opus  ; sterilisque  diu  palus,  aptaque  remis. 

The  difficulty  in  this  line  is  the  quantity  of  the  u in  palus.  The 
idea  of  transposing  and  diu,  which  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, occurred  to  Bentley,  but  was  rejected  by  him  because  he 
believed  that  non-elision  and  abbreviation  could  not  take  place  in 
the  last  syllable  of  a foot.  Dr.  Wordsworth  adduces  conclusive 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  assumption.  We  should  like  to  give 
more  instances  of  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  ingenuity ; but  what  makes 
the  letter  valuable  is  not  so  much  the  brilliancy  of  the  conjectures 
as  the  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  the  work  to  scholars  young  and  old. 


CHltlSTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. — HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

IS  a book  about  London  cries  history?  We  may  assume  an 
affirmative  answer  in  order  to  notice  here  Mr.  'Tuer’s  hand- 
some volume,  London  Cries,  with  Six  Charming  Children  (Field 
& Tuer).  The  letterpress  is  historical  certainly,  and  the  pic- 
tures are  pictorial,  the  six  children  being  printed  direct  from  a set 
of  stippled  plates  in  the  well-known  Bartolozzi  style,  which  were 
engraved  as  far  back  as  1812.  A duplicate  set,  in  red  and  brown, 
is  in  the  book ; and  very  lovely  they  all  are,  especially,  as  we 
think,  those  in  red.  Besides  these,  we  have  ten  curious  engrav- 
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ings  by  Rowlandson,  tinted  ; and  thirty  other  illustrations,  some 
in  the  vigorous  style  of  Mr.  Crawhall,  some  by  George 
Cruikshank,  and  the  rest  chiefly  old  woodcuts.  But  Mr.  Tuer 
has  brought  together  everything  by  which  he  could  illustrate  his 
subject ; and,  though  most  of  us  will  be  inclined  to  linger  over 
the  “ six  charming  children,”  the  Rowlandsons  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  interesting.  They  were  drawn  while  George  III.  was  king, 
yet,  our  streets  are  much  as  they  were  then  in  too  many  things, 
though  not  in  picturesqueness.  Thus  the  first  picture  represents  the 
driver  of  a “ hackney  coach  ” — cabs  were  not  invented — remon- 
strating as  to  his  fare  with  a gentleman  in  a green  overcoat. 
“ Wot  d’yer  call  that  ? ” is  written  below.  Costume  has  changed, 
coaches  are  extinct,  signs  are  not  hung  out ; but  drivers  still  hold 
out  their  hands  and  say,  as  they  said  in  1819,  “Wot  d’yer  call 
that  ? ” In  another  picture  another  London  woe  is  set  forth.  A 
watchman  calls,  lantern  in  hand,  “Past  one  o’clock,  an’  a fine 
morning  ! ” In  the  background  a burglar  is  being  helped  to  the 
top  of  a wall  by  his  “ pal” — just  as  the  art  of  burgling  is  carried 
on  still  under  the  very  noses  of  the  police.  “ In  connexion  with 
’Arry,  the  chief  producer  of  street  noises,”  says  Mr.  Tuer,  “ it  may 
be  questioned  whether  London  is  now  much  better  off  than  it  was 
before  the  passing  of  the  Elizabethan  Statutes  of  the  Streets,  by 
which  citizens  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  to 
blow  a horn  in  the  night.”  With  the  prospect  of  Waits  and 
“horns  in  the  night”  before  us  this  sentence  seems  sad  in  a 
Christmas  book.  “ Great  News  ” is  the  title  of  another  of 
Rowlandson’s  picture's,  and  we  see  two  ill-looking  fellows  in 
lags  howling  along  the  streets  and  disturbing  the  inhabitants, 
just  as  similar  fellows  howl  along  quiet  suburban  roads  now- 
adays, crying  French  victories  in  Tonquin,  or  frightful  murders 
in  Limerick.  “ Pots  and  kettles  to  mend  ” and  the  “ Knife- 
grinder  ” form  the  subject  of  other  pictures,  but  we  have  these 
nuisances  still  in  addition  to  others  then  unthought  of,  such  as 
organ-grinders,  brass  bands,  and  steam  rollers.  Mr.  Tuer  gives  a full 
and  particular  account  of  each  of  his  illustrations,  besides  writing  a 
long  list  of  “ Cries,”  and  a series  of  interesting  notes  on  them,  over 
which  it  would  be  but  too  easy  to  dwell.  We  venture  to  antici- 
pate that  in  one  particular  Mr.  Tuer  is  wrong.  He  implies  in  his 
opening  sentences  that  the  plates  will  speedily  be  taken  out  to 
hang  on  the  wall  ;and  at  the  end  ofthe  book  he  appends  this  note: — 
“For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  transfer  some  of 
the  smaller  illustrations  to  scrap-books,  the  text  has  been  printed 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.”  We  do  not  believe  that  many 
people  will  wish  to  break  up  a volume  so  tastefully  printed  and 
bound.  It  would  be  much  better  for  those  who  collect  prints  of 
“Cries”  to  put  their  examples  on  the  blank  side  of  the  leaves. 

. The  extraordinary  success  of  Mr.  Thayer’s  biography  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  has  encouraged  him  to  write  a similar — very 
similar — life  of  George  Washington  (Hodder).  As  to  its  merits 
we  may  say  that  those  who  liked  From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House 
may  like  it.  As  historical  authority  it  may  be  judged  by  the 
opening  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Thayer  repeats  the  genealogy  com- 
piled by  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  wholly  demolished  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Colonel  Chester. 
“John  Washington,  the  great-grandfather  of  George,”  did  not 
emigrate  to  America  in  1657,  for  the  simple  reason  that  then  and 
long  afterwards  he  was  a knight  in  Bedfordshire.  Out-of-the-way 
facts  like  these  are  not,  of  course,  imiversally  known  or  remembered ; 
but  when  Mr.  Thayer  sits  down  to  write  a biography,  the  least  we  can 
expect  is  that  he  will  consult  the  proper  authorities.  The  Devoted 
Life  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell  (Sonnenschein)  is  a reprint  of  Guizot’s 
sketch,  and  will  be  welcomed,  as  will  a volume  of  Biographical 
Stories,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  a Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
issued  by  the  same  publishers.  Although  Mr.  Bourne’s  book  on 
The  Great  Composers  (Sonnenschein)  omits  Spohr,  Meyerbeer, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  others,  and  should  have  been  entitled  “ Some 
Great  Composers,”  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  interesting 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  others.  The  style  is  pleasant,  and 
each  great  musician  is,  in  turn,  a hero  to  his  biographer. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  turns  up  again  in  Notable  Exploits,  by 
E.  N.  Marks  (Dean),  together  with  Robert  Blake  and  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony.  The  book  does  not  appear  to  be  new,  as  the 
last  sentence  runs  as  follows : — “ His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  is  a descendant  of  this  illustrious  elector.”  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  even  an  omniscient  reviewer  to  remember  whether  such 
a book  as  Notable  Exploits  was  published  and  reviewed  twenty 
years  ago  or  not.  We  suspect  more  than  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  biographies  as  well  as  this  of  being  reprints.  It  would 
surely  be  better  both  for  publishers  and  authors,  and  of  course  for 
readers,  that  such  particulars  should  not  be  concealed.  As  a rule, 
the  public  dislikes  a want  of  confidence.  Of  acknowledged  re- 
printe  two  deserve  full  commendation.  Robin  Hood  (Routledge) 
is  a new  edition  of  Ritson,  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne  in  a 
very  fair  style.  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
is  a rearrangement  by  Mr.  Frith  of  the  old  materials  somewhat 
chastened  so  as  to  suit  the  youthful  reader.  The  critical  preface 
is  very  good,  and  the  Bowdlerized  text  is  carefully  edited.  There 
are  numerous  illustrations  with  which  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  It 
is  also  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge.  Celebrated  Women 
Travellers  (Sonnenschein)  is  by  Mr.  Davenport  Adams,  and  ranges 
from  Countess  Dora  d’Istria  to  Lady  Barker.  The  sketches  are 
more  like  reviews  of  the  respective  ladies’  books  than  biographical 
sketches.  The  same  author  has  also  compiled  a volume  of  Batttle 
Stories  from  British  and  European  History  (Sonnenschein)  which 
will  interest  most  boys,  and  may  even  prove  useful  as  a book  of 
reference.  Battles  with  the  Sea,  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne  (Nisbet), 


is  of  a very  difierent  type.  It  relates  to  “ heroes  of  the  lifeboat 
and  rocket,  being  descriptive  of  our  coast  life-saving  apparatus, 
with  some  account  of  the  glorious  war  and  of  our  grand  victories.” 
The  whole  book  is  written  in  the  turgid  style  of  this  extract  from 
the  title-page.  Otherwise  it  would  be  interesting  as  a record; 
but  we  confess  to  having  experienced  great  difficulty  in  wading 
through  page  after  page  of  superlatives. 

Marvels  of  the  Polar  World  (Routledge)  is  a translation  from 
the  French  of  E.  Lesbazeilles,  by  Mr.  Robert  Routledge,  and  con- 
tains thirty-eight  cuts  of  very  various  merit.  There  are  interest- 
ing chapters  on  icebergs,  the  Polar  flora,  fossil  forests,  and  such 
like  topics,  all  written  in  the  lucid  and  attractive  way  peculiar  to 
French  authors  handling  scientific  subjects,  and  the  translation  is 
excellent.  We  have  received  two  books  on  the  same  lines.  Shore 
and  Sen,  by  Davenport  Adams  (Hodder),  and  The  Ocean  Wave, 
by  Henry  Stewart  (Hogg).  The  latter  comes  down  to  our  own 
times,  while  Mr.  Adams  stops  with  the  last  of  the  Buccaneers. 
They  are  both  very  suitable  books  for  boys,  and  they  are  full  of 
true  accounts  of  adventurous  life,  and  go  to  encourage  a taste  for 
history  as  opposed  to  fiction.  If  boys  do  not  know  all  about  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  by  the  way,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  publishers  ; 
for  in  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  above,  he  also  figures  largely 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Adams.  Another  volume  of 
True  'Tales  is  prepared  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  “ for  my  grandsons,”  as 
he  informs  us.  It  contains  a touching  story  of  a Californian  dog; 
the  cruise  of  the  whaler  Sophia ; the  life  of  a young  cadet  in  India ; 
with  incidental  wars  and  tiger-shootings ; a very  good  picture  of 
native  life  on  the  Nile ; a chapter  on  elephants ; and  much  else 
that  will  interest  almost  any  one  who  opens  the  book.  The  style 
is  somewhat  affected,  and  every  page  bristles  with  meaningless 
dots  ; yet  we  can  cordially  recommend  this  as  a very  harmless  yet 
very  entertaining  volume.  A word  must  also  be  said  for  Mr. 
Hennessy’s  illustrations,  which  are  among  the  very  few  woodcuts 
we  are  able  to  praise,  or  even  approve,  this  year.  As  Mr. 
Hennessy  is  an  American,  we  may  presume  that  his  drawings 
were  not  committed  to  the  untender  tools  of  an  English  engraver. 
The  publisher  is  Mr.  Macmillan. 

Of  purely  historical  work  we  have  a few  examples.  The 
City  in  the  Sea  professes  to  be  “stories  of  the  Old  Venetians,” 
and  is  in  fact  a complete  history  of  Venice,  by  the  author 
of  Belt  and  Spur  (Seeley).  It  is  admirably  arranged  and 
well  written.  The  coloured  pictures  are  rather  too  ambitious, 
and  fail  very  much  here  and  there,  but  some  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely good,  especially  where  too  much  has  not  been  at- 
tempted. One  of  the  least  successful  is  from  the  large  and 
curious  piece  in  the  National  Gallery,  ascribed  to  Paolo  Uccello, 
and  representing  the  Battle  of  St.  Egidio,  in  which  Carlo 
Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Braccio  di 
Montone  in  1416.  Another  history  is  The  Pharaohs  and  their 
People,  by  E.  Berkley  (same  publisher),  which  also  contains 
coloured  illustrations,  some  of  them  very  good.  The  letter- 
press  is  a sort  of  abridgment  of  Brugsch  and  Sir  E.  "Wilson ; but 
the  author  has  fallen  into  several  errors  through  relying  on  Mr. 
Villiers  Stuart.  We  have,  of  course,  “ Menephtah  ” for  Merenptah, 
but  as  Mr.  Sayce  writes  “ Menephthah,”  a still  more  corrupt  form, 
Mr.  Berkley  may  be  excused.  In  the  preface  reference  is  made  to 
a cut  over  the  Table  of  Contents,  and  we  are  told  that  “ the  hawh 
is  symbolic  of  divine  protection.”  In  the  cut,  however,  a vulture 
is  represented.  We  could  note  several  other  minor  errors ; but,  on 
the  whole,  this  is  a fair  compilation,  and  the  main  facts  have  been 
seized  and  clearly  arranged. 

Besides  these  books  on  what  children  call  unnatural  history,  we 
have,  to  represent  natural  history,  among  others  an  excellent  little 
volume  of  Vignettes  from  Invisible  Life,  by  John  Badcock,  re- 
printed with  additions  from  the  St.  James's  Gazette  (Cassell). 
The  clearness  of  Mr.  Badcock’s  style  renders  his  elucidations  of 
the  most  occult  problems  of  microscopic  science  pleasant  and  easy 
reading ; but  it  is  not  every  reader  who  will  be  able  reaUy  to 
follow  him  in  his  investigations  into  the  lower  forms  on  the 
borderland  between  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  book  is  nicely 
got  up,  printed  so  that  it  may  be  read  by  artificial  light,  and 
carefully  illustrated.  Totty's  Natural  History  (Routledge)  must 
be  bracketed  with  Mr.  Badcock’s  learned  little  treatise,  although 
it  is  written  wholly  in  words  of  four  syllables  and  is  intended  for 
very  small  children.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  will 
be  especially  welcome. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  sub-title  of  “ Life  and  Times  ” which  Mr.  Bush  has 
given  to  his  biographical  and  critical  essay  on  St. 
Augustine  (i)  is  somewhat  ambitious.  In  what  is  obviously 
meant  to  be  a popular,  and  is  a short  handbook,  there  is  scarcely 
room  enough  to  treat  of  the  very  important  epoch  of  history 
which  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  to  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  fifth.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bush  scarcely  touches 
the  general  history  of  the  times.  He  seems,  as  he  is  well  entitled 
to  do,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  every  reader  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  St.  Augustine  to  read  a Life  of  him  is  already 
familiar  with  Gibbon,  and  has  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire ; of  the  characters  and  position 
of  Theodosius,  Ambrose,  aud  the  Counts  of  Africa;  of  the 

(i)  St.  Augustine;  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Wheler  Bush, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  London  : The  Religious  Tr.act  Society. 
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echisms  in  the  Church  and  the  invasions  of  the  harhavians.  His 
own  account  of  “ the  light  and  pillar  of  the  Catholic  Church  ” is 
really  a sort  of  precis  of  the  Confessions.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable 
that  it  should  be  little  else.  Making  due  allowance  for  a desire  to 
be  popular,  which  leads  to  an  excessive  use  of  the  historic  present 
and  a good  deal  of  what  it  is  only  polite  to  call  the  picturesque, 
Mr,  Bush  appears  to  us  to  have  done  his  work  fairly  well.  Plis 
narrative  is  clear,  and  gives  the  facts  of  the  Saint’s  life,  each  with 
its  date,  in  an  orderly  way.  It  is  probably  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Bush,  being  a clergyman,  should  take  St.  Augustine’s  self-accu- 
sations far  too  seriously.  He  holds  up  his  hands  in  horror  over 
the  sins  of  Augustine’s  youth,  and  is  continually  pointing  out  that 
really  he  must  have  been  a very  had  hoy  to  hehave  as  he  did  to 
his  sainted  mother.  To  a layman  it  appears  obvious  enough  that 
the  Saint  can  never  have  been  a really  dissolute  man,  and  that  he 
showed  both  tact  and  kindness  in  avoiding  the  needless  pain  of  a 
parting  with  St.  Monica  when  he  left  Africa  for  Italy.  Nearly  a 
half  of  Mr.  Bush’s  little  book  is  devoted  to  sketches  of  St. 
Augustine’s  works  and  extracts  from  them.  If  it  were  a little 
more  sober  in  style,  and  were  purged  of  its  trite  moral  reflections, 
this  book  would  be  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  free 
■from  merely  controversial  matter. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  as  they  are  reprinted  from  the 
Dublin  Review,  Mr.  H.  B.  Mackey’s  Four  Essays  on  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  (2)  are  far  from  being  free  from  controversial  matter.  The 
author  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  essay  that  his  object  is  to 
show  why  St.  Francis  was  declared  a Doctor  of  the  Church,  but 
he  is  far  more  concerned  to  confute  an  article  in  Mncmillan  in 
which  many  uncivil  things  are  said  about  the  Saint.  Mr.  Mackey 
does  this  in  the  most  acrid  and  aggressive  tone  of  Catholic 
journalism.  The  merits  of  St.  Francis  are  forcibly  contrasted  with 
the  meanness,  hypocrisy,  and  general  immorality  of  Ritualists, 
Low  Churchmen,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists.  Of  course  Mr. 
Mackey  has  a great  deal  to  say  on  the  vexed  question  of  per- 
secution. His  observations  are  worth  looking  at,  and  should  show 
non-Catholic  writers  that  the  discussion  is  useless,  since  the  two 
parties  will  obviously  never  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  persecu- 
tion. Mr.  Mackey’s  sketch  of  Francis  de  Sales’s  life  is  somew'hat 
confused  as  a narrative,  and  will  appear  very  partial  to  non- 
Catholic  readers.  Three  out  of  the  four  essays  are  critical.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Mackey,  though  contemptuous  of  Pro- 
testants in  the  lump,  is  courteous  to  individuals,  and  that  he 
speaks  almost  with  enthusiasm  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  portrait  of  the 
gentleman  Saint. 

English  readers  who  do  not  already  know  Hazlitt’s  edition  of 
Luther’s  Table  Talk  (3)  may  possibly  be  induced  to  buy  the  pretty 
little  selection  published  by  Fisher  Unwin.  On  the  whole  they 
will  be  ill  advised  to  buy  it.  The  volume  is  small  and  nicely 
printed  on  good  paper,  but  the  selection  is  indiflerent.  It  leaves 
cut  all  the  more  human  and  genial  side  of  Luther’s  talk.  In  this 
climate,  too,  it  is  a mistake  to  bind  a book  which  is  meant  to  be 
much  handled  in  white. 

Mr.  Froude  has  done  the  many  English  readers,  who  are  likely 
to  find  their  interest  in  Luther  revived  by  the  German  celebration 
of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  considerable  .service 
by  publishing  a short  life  of  the  reformer  (4).  It  is  reprinted 
from  the  Conte7nporary,  and  is  nominally  a review  of  Herr  Julius 
Kostlin’s  biography,  but  it  is  really  a condensation  of  that  work. 
As  a lucid  and  flowing  narrative,  it  shows  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Fronde’s  style  at  their  best. 

The  German  celebration  has  also  inspired  Dr.  Macaulay  with 
the  happy  idea  of  making  a selection  of  Luther's  sayings  and 
stories  (5)  about  him,  gathered  from  his  books,  letters,  and  table- 
talk. 

Like  many  of  the  other  eminent  women  ” whose  lives  are 
told  in  the  little  yellow'-bound  series  published  by  Messrs. 
Allen  «&  Co.,  Margmet  Fuller  (6)  is  more  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  the  friend  of  distinguished  men  than  for  any  work  of  her  own. 
Miss  Howe,  the  author  of  this  biography,  is  forced  to  confess  that 
her  heroine’s  fame  is  somewhat  unintelligible  to  those  who  did  not 
know  her.  “ Margaret,”  she  says,  “ so  lived  in  the  life  of  her  own  day 
and  generation,  so  keenly  felt  its  good  and  ill,  that  many  remember 
her  as  a woman  whose  spoken  word  and  presence  had  in  them  a 
power  which  is  but  faintly  imaged  in  her  writings.  Nor  is  this 
impression  wholly  a mistaken  one.  Certain  it  is  that  those  who 
recall  the  enchantment  of  her  conversation  always  maintain  that 
the  same  charm  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  her  pen.” 
Miss  Howe,  indeed,  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  enough  in  Mar- 
garet Fuller’s  writings  to  entitle  “her  to  a position  of  honour 
among  the  prose  writers  of  her  time.”  The  quotations  which 
follow  scarcely  bear  out  this  friendly  estimate.  Their  style  is 
gushing,  and  their  matter  essentially  commonplace.  The  review 
of  Carlyle’s  Cromwell  is  not  above  the  level  of  the  stock  bad  criti- 
cism of  the  day.  Of  Cromwell  himself  she  takes  the  mere  Whig 
view  that  he  was  a strong  bad  man,  who  trod  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  as  long  as  he  was  fighting  the  King,  but  who  fell  terribly 
away  when  he  was  tempted  to  take  liberties  with  that  sacred 
object  the  mace.  But  although  Margaret  Fuller  had  a weakness 

(2)  Four  Essays  on  the  Life  aiid  It'rithigs  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales.  By 
the  Kev.  H.  B.  Mackey,  O.S.B.  London:  Burns  & Oates.  1883. 

(3)  The  Table  Talk  of  Martin  Luther.  London : Fisher  Unwin.  1883. 

(4)  Luther:  a Short  Biography.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  London: 
Longmans  & Co. 

(5)  Luther  Anecdotes.  By  Dr.  Macaulay.  London  : The  Keligious 
Tract  Society. 

(6)  Margaret  Fuller.  By  J.  W.  Howe.  London : Allen  & Co.  1883. 


for  oracular  commonplace,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  a 
fascinating  woman.  Miss  Howe’s  biography,  which  is  largely 
based  on  the  reminiscences  of  Clarke,  Emerson,  and  Channing, 
gives  a pleasing  picture  of  her,  and  incidentally  some  interesting 
sketches  of  literary  life  in  New  England  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century. 

The  poetry  of  poetesses,  says  Mr.  Eric  S.  Robertson  in  his  in- 
troduction, is  a decidedly  second-rate  kind  of  literature,  and  the 
criticism  contained  in  his  volume  (7)  is  marked  by  the  sobriety  to 
be  expected  from  a writer  who  advances  this  ungallant  though 
tenable  proposition.  Mr.  Robertson  is  careful  to  take  a complete 
view  of  his  subject.  He  starts  with  the  matchless  Orinda,  and 
ends  with  an  apology  to  a pageful  of  ladies  whom  he  has  not  space 
to  discuss  properly.  In  some  cases  the  criticism  is  inadequate  for 
other  reasons  than  want  of  space.  Aphra  Behn,  for  instance,  is 
touched  as  it  were  with  a pair  of  tongs,  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu 
is  at  best  only  half  drawn.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
Mr.  Robertson  is  under  no  necessity  to  show  this  reticence,  and  his 
accounts  of  the  poetesses  are  ample.  The  book  is  full  of  quotations, 
easy  to  handle,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room  table 
in  a family  of  young  ladies  with  a literary  turn. 

“ If,”  Dr.  Symington  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Good  Lives  (8), 
“ as  some  predict,  not  without  too  sad  reason,  Sadduceeism  is  to 
be  the  feature  of  the  twentieth  century,  these  lives,  and  many  like 
them,  furnish  hope  on  the  other  side.”  Without  inquiring 
whether  the  lives  of  his  heroes  signify  anything,  one  way  or 
another,  concerning  the  twentieth  century,  it  may  be  cheerfully 
conceded  that  they  prove  the  existence  of  a great  many  good  men 
in  the  nineteenth.  Dr.  Symington’s  heroes  were  all  certainly 
worthy  people,  beginning  with  Elihu  Burritt  and  ending  with 
John  Ashworth.  As  a matter  of  course  they  all  belong  to  the 
religious  world,  but  not  all  to  the  preaching  part  of  it.  Sir  Titus 
Salt  and  Commodore  Goodenough  were  men  of  the  world.  The 
ecclesiastical  element  is  naturally  strongly  represented.  Scotch 
divines  have  a section  to  themselves.  Dr.  Symington  does  not 
write  in  an  offensively  partisan  spirit ; but  he  obviously  finds  a 
difficulty  in  believing  that  “ good  lives  ” can  be  led  except  in  Low 
Church,  Dissenting,  or  Presbyterian  circles.  It  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  understand  why  he  has  omitted  such  men  as  Lamennais  or  the 
Pere  Lacordaire  from  “ the  spiritual  forces  at  work  in  the  shaping 
of  this  portentous  century.” 

Whether  a “ faithful  statement  of  the  course  ” taken  in  life  by 
every  successful  man  would  be  profitable  or  interesting  reading,  as 
the  author  of  Some  Professional  Recollections  (gj  is  inclined  to 
believe,  is  perhaps  doubtful.  It  is  commonly  found  that  the  suc- 
cessful man  is  utterly  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  success  or 
make  its  history  other  than  very  commonplace.  The  remi- 
niscences of  lawyers,  however,  are  generally  amusing ; and  this 
volume  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  writer  has  wisely  avoided 
trying  to  tell  bis  own  history.  He  has  taken  a more  promising 
course,  and  has  selected  some  of  the  more  striking  of  the  things 
which  he  has  come  across  in  his  experience  of  the  law,  and  put 
them  into  the  form  of  stories  or  essays.  The  first  chapter,  called 
“ A Romance  of  the  Peerage,”  tells  how  a certain  Wilfred  Aubrey 
established  bis  right  to  the  title  of  Baron  Tudor.  The  story  is 
very  dramatic,  and  is  finely  complicated  by  the  eccentricities 
of  English  law.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  curious  wills, 
always  fertile  in  good  legal  stories.  One  of  these  gives  an  account 
of  a certain  Sir  Gilbert  West,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  the 
most  wrongheaded  man  who  ever  made  his  own  will.  This 
B.B.K.,  as  Mr.  Orton  would  have  called  him,  filled  “ a parchment- 
covered  book,  containing  a hundred  blank  pages  or  thereabouts,” 
with  the  most  elaborate  provisions  for  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty. Having  some  uneasy  suspicion  that  this  will  might  be 
disputed,  the  poor  man  thought  to  guard  himself  by  registering  a 
solemn  curse  against  any  wicked  person  who  should  try  to  do  so.  He 
began,  as  the  author  quotes,  by  “ holding  up  to  the  direst  execra- 
tion and  infamy  any  person  who  should  endeavour  to  alter  or 
overset  by  suffering  a recovery  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  any 
other  means  whatever,  the  provisions  of  that  his  will.”  We  can 
well  believe  that  there  was  much  hilarity  among  the  lawyers  when 
this  was  read  out  in  court.  In  the  chapter  called  “ Dry  Bones  ” 
the  author  gives  some  account  of  the  Gourt  of  Chancery  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  when  the  six  clerks  and  other  similar  institutions 
Were  flourishing, 

“It  has  been  my  endeavour  in  this  volume”  (lo),  says  Mr. 
Bilbrough,  “ to  provide  an  illustrated  gossiping  guide  to  the  Spas 
of  the  Pyrenees.”  Now  the  providing  of  the  guide  was  an  iimo- 
cent  and  even  laudable  action,  but  the  introduction  of  the  gossip 
was  wholly  without  excuse.  The  reader  who  is  in  search  of  useful 
information  as  to  inns,  diligences,  roads,  and  prices  is  simply 
bored  when  he  gets  wouid-be  l unny  stories  about  flirtations,  and 
tumbles  on  the  hillside,  and  the  eternal  Englishman  who  talks 
bad  French  instead.  He  will  simply  fall  back  on  the  Guide-book 
which  is  content  to  give  him  information  only.  Mr.  Bilbrough 
will  therel'ore  probably  find  that  his  book  has  to  rely  on  his  gossip 
for  its  attractions,  which  is  a pity,  for  he  had  an  excellent  subject. 
The  Pyrenees  are,  comparatively  speaking,  little  visited  by  English 

(7)  English  Foetesses.  By  Eric  S.  Robertson,  M.A.  London:  Cassell 
& Co.  1883. 

(8)  Good  Lives:  some  F7'uits  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  A.  Macleod 
Symington,  D.D.  Edinburgh  : David  Douglas.  1883. 

(9)  Some  Professional  Recollections.  By  a former  Member  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society.  London  : Richard  Bentley  & Son.  1883. 

(10)  ’Twixt  France  and  Spam;  'or,  a Spring  in  the  Pyrenees.  By  E. 
Ernest  Bilbrough.  London  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 
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people,  though  they  must  be  well  worth  a visit.  By  dint  of 
judicious  skipping,  a good  deal  may  be  learnt  about  them  from 
Mr.  Bilbrough's  book,  and  we  could  well  have  exchanged  the 
verses  which  he  has  introduced  “ to  lighten  the  reading  ” for  more 
information.  At  the  eud,  however,  the  author  gives  some  forty 
pages  of  guide-book  pure  and  simple  which  are  laconic  and  useful. 
His  book  has  also  the  merit  of  being  well  supplied  with  maps. 
The  illutrations  are  numerous  aud  good.  Miss  Blunt,  who  travelled 
with  the  author’s  party,  supplies  some  meritorious  sketches,  and 
a free  use  has  been  made  of  Gustave  Bore's  plates  ; some  of  them 
are  very  old  friends,  but  always  welcome.  The  pines  near  the 
Col  d’Aspin,  and  the  melodramatic  trees  in  the  castle  park  at 
Pau,  are  enough  to  make  any  one  with  a .soul  for  romance  long  to 
visit  those  parts. 

Under  the  elastic  name  of  Leisure  Hours  in  liussia  (ii)  Mr.  W. 
Hoffman,  who  was  lately  a member  of  the  United  States  diplo- 
matic service,  has  republished  a number  of  articles  of  a very 
different  description.  An  essay  on  Russian  Superstitions  follows 
a description  of  St.  Petersburg.  Then  comes  a translation  of  the 
“Nadeschda”  of  Runeberg,  and  an  account  of  Finland.  The 
greater  part  of  the  little  volume  is  made  up  of  translations  by  Mr. 
Hofl'man  himself  in  rather  wooden  verse.  The  longest  chapter  is 
on  the  Finnish  epic,  the  Kalevala,  which  is,  apparently,  the  most 
wonderful  of  folk-lore  writings. 

An  elaborate  critical  essay  on  so  considerable  a writer  as  George 
Eliot  (12)  is  not  a work  which  can  be  discussed  in  a short  space. 
We  can,  therefore,  only  say  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  volume  that  it  is 
obviously  the  work  of  a thorough  student.  He  disclaims  any  in- 
tention of  writing  a “ Life,”  but  the  biographical  sketch  which 
fills  about  a fourth  part  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  volume  is  as  full  as  it  can 
be  made  yet,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  written  in  excellent  taste. 
Mr.  Cooke  does  not  pretend  to  write  with  any  particular  or 
personal  knowledge,  and  looks  upon  the  biographical  details  as 
only  subsidiary  to  his  criticism. 

The  handbook  which  Mr.  Pearce,  Emigration  Agent  for  the 
Natal  Government,  has  published  on  his  colony  (13)  is  naturally 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a prospectus.  His  object  is  to  say  the 
best  he  can  for  his  clients,  and  he  does  so.  An  emigration  agent 
is  bound  to  consider  that  the  happiest  fate  for  all  men  is  to  get 
away  “ from  the  trammels  of  conventionalism  ” and  make  a decent 
living  in  a colony.  Mr.  Pearce  fully  shares  this  view  ; but  at  the 
same  time  he  avoids  painting  the  colonist’s  prospects  too  brightly. 
He  plainly  says  that,  if  a man  wishes  to  get  on  in  Natal,  he  must 
be  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  work  very  hard  too.  Further, 
Mr.  Pearce  insists  that  it  is  only  “ intelligent  and  competent 
workers  ” who  are  wanted  in  the  colonies.  This  is  very  sound 
sense ; but  he  should  remember  that  intelligent  and  competent 
workers  can  generally  get  on  at  home,  and  also  that  there  are 
men  of  this  class  who  call  “the  trammels  of  conventionalism” 
the  decencies  of  life,  and  who  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  making 
a hundred  in  a country  where  they  can  buy  less  of  what  they 
appreciate  than  a fourth  of  the  sum  would  purchase  in  England, 
and  where  many  of  the  things  which  are  not  to  be  bought  with 
money  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  There  is  no  question,  however, 
that  a good  workman  may  do  well  in  the  colonies ; and  any  man 
of  that  class  who  chooses  Natal  for  his  home  may  be  recommended 
to  study  Mr.  Pearce. 

The  amateur  scientific  public  of  England  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  (14)  for  another  work  on  a question  of  science  written 
in  his  familiar  style  of  learned  story-teUing,  which  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Jules  Verne  minus  the  human  interest.  In  Flowers  and 
their  Pedigrees  he  gives  the  history  of  a number  of  British 
plants  according  to  the  evolution  theory. 

Dr.  Momhert(i5)  says  in  his  preface  that  he  has  “striven  to 
write  a history  useful  not  only  to  scholars,  but  to  all  readers  of 
the  English  Bible”;  and  his  account  of  our  versions  has  the 
appearance  of  being  complete.  How  accurate  it  is  only  a specialist 
could  say. 

Among  technical  handbooks  recently  published,  we  may  notice 
Mr.  Simpson’s  Grape  Vine  (16) — a reprint  of  articles  from  The 
Garden — revised  and  enlarged  in  a form  which  the  author  hopes 
will  “ meet  the  wants  of  grape-growers  generally.” 

Mr.  A Saunders,  “ an  Englishman  many  years  resident  in  New 
Zealand,”  has  observed  that  “ thousands  of  the  most  experienced 
and  best-informed  persons  upon  some  important  practical  questions 
have  passed  from  this  life  without  putting  any  of  their  valuable 
and  well-founded  opinions  on  record.”  He  is  determined  not  to 
be  guilty  of  any  such  neglect ; and  has  accordingly  recorded  his 
own  opinions  (17),  which  we  have  no  doubt  are  both  valuable  and 
well  founded,  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  fowls  in 
England  and  New  Zealand. 

A fourth  edition  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Money’s  treatise  on  the 

(11)  Leisure  Hours  in  Russia.  By  Wickham  Hoffman,  late  Secretary 
United  States  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  London  : Bell  & Sons.  1883. 

(12)  George  Eliot : a Critical  Study  of  her  Life,  Writings,  and  Philo- 
sophy. By  G.  W.  Cooke.  London : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 

(13)  Our  Colony  of  Natal.  By  Walter  Pearce.  Published  by  permission 
of  the  Natal  Government.  London : Edward  Stanford. 

(14)  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees.  By  Grant  Allen.  London : Long- 
mans & Co.  1883. 

(15)  English  Versions  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.D. 
London : Bagster  & Sons. 

(16)  The  Grape  Vine ; its  Propagation  and  Culture.  By  John  Simpson. 
London : Routledge  & Sons.  1883. 

(17)  Our  Domestic  Birds : a Practical  Handbook  for  England  and 
Hew  Zealand.  By  Alfred  Saunders.  London : Sampson  Low  & Co. 
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Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  (18)  has  been  published, 
“ revised  and  supplemented  by  additional  chapters.” 

A kindred  treatise  on  Tea-blending  (19),  published  by  the  same 
firm  (W’hittingliam  & Co.),  has  reached  a third  edition. 

Mr.  Ras  Bihdri  Mukharji  has  no  need  to  apologize,  as  he  does  in 
his  preface,  for  writing  English  (20).  He  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  “ To  many  it  may  seem  very  great  presumption  on  the  part 
of  a native  of  Bengal  to  attempt  to  render  into  a foreign  tongue, 
and  one  so  difficult  to  master  as  the  English  is,  the  work  of  the 
greatest  living  writer  of  French  prose.”  If  so,  they  are  mistaken 
as  regards  Mr.  Ras  Bihari  Mukharji,  whose  English  is  singularly 
good  and  wholly  free  from  Bahu  eccentricities.  The  only  fault  of 
his  sentences,  if  it  be  a fault,  is  that  they  are  very  scholastic  and 
carefully  balanced.  As  regards  his  translation  of  M.  Renan’s 
Dialogues  et  fragments  philosophiques,  he  is  to  be  complimented  on 
succeeding  in  the  task  of  rendering  French  with  elegance  and 
accuracy,  which  proves  so  difficult  for  most  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Godwin’s  translation  of  the  Ahhe  Constantin  (2l~) 
rently  Accurate  enough  grammatically ; but  it  is  sadly  wooden. 

It  will  be  enough  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Professor  Villari's  Maehiavelli  (22), has  now  reached  the 
fourth  volume. 

A. notice  of  appearance  is  also  all  that  can  be  given  to  Miss  Alleyne  s 
translation  of  Dr.  Zeller’s  Eclecticism  in  Greek  Philosophy  (23), 
hr  the  same  translator’s  version  of  the  first  volume  of  Duncker’s 
History  of  Greece  (24). 

The  species  of  Annual  Register  which  the  firm  of  Cassell  & 
Co.  publish  under  the  name  of  a,  History  of  the  Year  (25)  has  now 
appeared  for  the  second  time.  Many  of  the  improvements  sug- 
gested on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  work  promises  to  take  a respectable  place. 

Once  upon  a time  an  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s  claimed  Shakspeare  as  an  American,  because  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  had  not  been  made  in  1616.  Thereupon 
Punch  drew  a picture  of  the  poet — it  had  not  found  him  out  in 
those  days  of  ignorance — in  an  appropriate  Sam  Slick  costume. 
That  was  a tolerable  jest,  and  served  its  turn  ; but-  why  need 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  repeat  it  in  the  form  of  a three  volume 
edited,  and  spelt,  in  America  ? That,  however,  is  what  they  have 
done  in  the  Riverside  edition  (26). 

A melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  “ epitomized  ” version  of 
Mr.  O’Donovan’s  “ Merv  Oases  ” (27).  It  is  a nicely  printed  book, 
and  contains  a picture  of  its  brave  and  unlucky  author  in  Turco- 
man costume. 

Principal  TuUoch  has  wisely  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone, 
and  brought  out  a third  edition  of  his  Luther,  and  other  Leaders  of 
the  Reformation  (28). 

It  is  creditable  to  the  reading  public  that  Mr.  Heath’s  Peasant 
TAfe  (29)  should  have  reached  a fifth  edition.  A facsimile  copy 
of  a letter  to  the  author  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  “ Peasant  Life, 
Trees,  and  Sylvan  Scenery,”  is  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  a new  and  revised  edition  of 
Caroline  Fox’s  (30)  “ Memories  of  Old  Friends.” 

Messrs.  Suttaby  & Co.  publish  a prettily  got-up  selection  from 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Faber  (31).  It  is  made  from  that  part  of  his 
work  which  is  not  “ pervaded  ” with  “ a Romish  sphit,”  according 
to  the  editor. 

The  number  of  school-books  or  text-books  recently  published 
is  as  usual  considerable.  Mr.  R.  Torceanu  has  prepared  A Simpli- 
fied Grammar  of  the  Roumanian  Language  (32)  for  Triibner’s 
Series. 

Two  more  grammars  have  been  published  for  a generation 
which  has  outgrown  Lindley  Murray  without  notably  improving 


(18)  The  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea.  Bj'  Lieut.-Colonel 
Edwai’d  Money.  Fourth  edition.  London  : Whittingham  5c  Co.  1883. 

(19)  The  Art  of  Tea-blending.  Third  edition.  London:  Whittingham 
& Co. 

(20)  Philosophical  Dialogues  and  Fragments.  From  the  French  of 
Ernest  Renan.  Translated  by  Ras  Bihari  Mukharji.  London  ; Triibner 
& Co.  1883. 

(21)  The  Abbe  Constantin.  A Novel.  By  Ludovic  Halevy.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  G.  Godwin.  London : Remington  & Co. 

(22)  Niccolb  Maehiavelli  and  his  Times.  By  Professor  Pasquale  Villari. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  London : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co. 
1883. 

(23)  A History  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek  Philosophy.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  by  S.  F.  Alleyne.  London  : Longmans  & Co. 
1883. 

(24)  History  of  Greece.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Professol 
Max  Duncker.  By  S.  F.  Alleyne.  Vol.  I.  London:  Richard  Bentley 
& Son.  1883. 

(25)  The  History  of  the  Year.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  : Cassell 
& Co.  1883. 

(26)  The  Riverside  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Richard  Grant  White. 
London  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 

(27)  The  Story  of  Merv.  By  Edmond  O’Donovan.  London : Smith, 
Elder,  & Co.  1883. 

(28)  Luther,  and  other  Leaders  of  the  Reformation.  By  John  Tulloch, 
D.D.  Third  edition.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood  & Sons. 
1883. 

(29)  Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  New  and 
cheaper  edition.  London  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 

(30)  Caroline  Fox ; her  Journals  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Horace  W, 
Pym.  New  and  revised  edition.  London : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1883. 

(31)  Thoughts  on  Great  Mysteries.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  F.  W. 
Faber,  D.D.  London:  Suttaby  & Co.  1884. 

(32)  A Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Roumanian  Language.  By  R. 
Torceanu.  London  : Triibner  & Co.  1883. 
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its  English.  The  first  called  The  Parts  of  Upeech  (33),  by  Dr. 
Irvine.  The  second,  by  Mr.  Locke,  is  called  A Primer  of 
English  Parsing  and  Analysis  (34). 

Mr.  Fasnacht  has  published  “A  Teacher’s  Companion”  (35)  for 
the  third  year  of  his  French  course. 

Among  annotated  texts  the  first  mention  is  due  to  Dr.  Holden's 
Hieron  of  Zenoghon  (36),  which  has  a copious  introduction,  notes, 
and  index  ; then  to  Messrs.  Chambers’s  edition  of  As  You  Like 
(37)>  8'iso  copiously  annotated ; and  the  Rugby  edition  of 
“ Shakspere’s”  King  John  (38). 

Finally,  we  have  to  notice  an  edition  of  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  Hudibras  (39),  copiously  annotated  by  Mr.  A.  Milnes. 

The  innumerable  readers  of  John  Inglesant  must  have  been  all 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  noble  figure  of  the  Quietist  Miguel 
Molinos,  who  plays  so  large  a part  in  the  second  volume  of  that 
very  remarkable  novel.  Mr.  Shorthouse,  after  raising  their  curiosit}'^, 
has  taken  steps  to  satisfy  it  by  translating  and  publishing  a selec- 
tion from  The  Spiritual  Guide  (40).  A prel'ace  by  the  trans- 
lator gives  an  account  of  this  famous  mystic  and  of  his  worlf.  Mr. 
Shorthouse  is  perhaps  scarcely  just  to  the  Jesuits  who  consigned 
Molinos  to  the  Inquisition.  Noble  and  pious  as  he  was,  his 
doctrines  would  have  produced  anarchy  had  they  been  acted  on, 
and  his  enemies  may  well  have  thought  that  they  were  struggling 
for  the  discipline  and  coherence  of  the  Church.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that,  on  the  whole,  modern  religious  feeling  is 
rather  on  the  side  of  Molinos  than  on  that  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits. 

(33)  The  Parts  of  Speech  : an  easy  Grammar  fur  Beginners.  By  W. 
B.  Irvine.  London  : Eelfe  Brothers. 

(’3-).)  A Primer  of  English  Parsing  and  Analysis.  By  Cyril  L.  C. 
Locke,  M.A.  London  : Eivington.  1883. 

(35)  The  Teacher' s Companion  to  Macmillan's  Progressive  French  Course. 
By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.  London  : Alacmillan  & Co.  1883. 

(36)  The  Hieron  of  Zenophon.  By  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

London  : Macmillan  & Co.  , 

' (37)  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.  London  and  Edinburgh  : IV.  & II. 
Chambers.  1883. 

(38)  King  John.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberley,  M.A.  London  : 
Elvingtons.  1883. 

(39)  Hudibras.  By  Samuel  Butler.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  edited  by 
Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1S83. 

'^40)  Golden  Thoughts  from  “ The  Spiritual  Guide"  of  Miguel  Molinos. 
With  Preface  by  Mr.  Henry  Shorthouse.  Glasgow  : Bryce  & Son.  1883. 
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VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— DEGREES 

* IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.— The  Statutes  and  Regulations  concerning 
Coursed  of  Study  and  Examinations  for  these  Degrees  are  now  published  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  University  Registrar. 
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T .EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMI- 
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'T'RINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70  Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  ralue 
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the  University,  Civil  Service,  or  Army,  will  be  oflered  for  competition  on  January  18.  — Par- 
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and  all  information  about  the  College. 


A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 
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For  Prospectus  apply  to  Charles  E.  Curtis,  F.S.I.,  Deauyers,  Alton,  Hauts. 
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THE  PARNELL  TESTIMONIAL. 

ON  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Parnell  was  presented  in  Dublin 
with  a cheque  for  (in  round  numbers)  forty  thousand 
pounds,  at  a dinner  where  the  toast  of  the  Queen  was 
carefully  omitted,  and  where  the  beneficiaire  proceeded  at 
once  to  exhibit  his  vouchers  for  the  comphment  done  him 
in  a speech  as  violent  as  a somewhat  sluggish  temper  and 
some  remnants  of  the  education  of  a gentleman  could  be 
expected  to  permit.  On  some  aspects  of  this  transaction  it 
is  unnecessary  to  comment  at  length.  The  traditions  of 
Irish  politics  are  not  more  contrary  to  those  of  English 
politics  in  respect  of  the  reception  of  “ rint  ” by  prominent 
politicians  than  in  many  other  points.  Nor,  at  any  fair 
appraisement,  can  the  function  which  Mr.  Parnell  has 
voluntarily  accepted,  or  rather  chosen,  be  considered  to  be 
dearly  remunerated  with  forty  thousand  pounds.  Desti- 
tute of  strictly  oratorical  power,  and  entirely  devoid  of 
the  emotional  enthusiasm  which  frequently  marks  popular 
leaders.  Air.  Parnell  has  in  his  short  career  displayed  an  in- 
tellectual ability  and  a strength  of  mind  in  rejecting  every- 
thing which  (lid  not  tend  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  end  worthy  in  each  case  of  a statesman  of  all  but  the 
first  rank.  His  mastery  of  the  difficult  science  of  practical 
Parliamentary  tactics  is  admittedly  exceptional ; his  debating 
power,  in  a certain  hard  and  dry  fashion,  which  is  almost 
as  effective  as  any  other,  if  it  be  less  attractive,  is  con- 
siderable; and  he  has  certainly  proved  himself  to  be  a 
leader  of  men — of  what  sort  of  men  is  not  for  the  moment 
the  question.  When  there  is  added  to  this  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Parnell’s  station  in  life  and  his  fortune  were,  if  neither 
of  them  very  brilliant,  at  any  rate  siich  as  to  secure  him  the 
chance  of  entering  upon  a perfectly  independent  and  honour- 
able political  career,  the  sacrifice  which  he  has  actually 
made  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  A careful  account  of 
the  career  which  he  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  preferred 
to  the  career  which  was  open  to  him  will  be  found  else- 
where. There  is  no  need  to  duplicate  the  history.  It  need 
only  be  said  that  any  one  who,  after  considering  what 
Mr.  Parnell  might  have  been  and  what  Mr.  Parnell  is, 
grudges  him  his  forty  thousand  pounds  must  have  a very 
high  estimate  of  the  value  of  money  and  a vei'y  low  one  of 
those  things  other  than  money  which  make  life  worth  living. 
Alany  things  are  represented  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account  which  bears  this  satisfactory  balance.  And  the 
balance  itself  is  hardly  likely  to  be  accepted  as  a final 
settlement  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  statement  by  certain 
auditors  of  a more  permanent  and  a more  infiuential  cha- 
racter than  Lord  Alayor  Dawson,  Air.  AIichael  Davitt, 
and  Archbishop  Croke. 

The  same  allowance — in  itself  the  heaviest  and  most 
crushing  condemnation  possible — has  to  be  made  for  Air. 
Parnell’s  words  of  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Parnell  might 
have  been  disqualified  for  the  attainment  of  his  forty 
thousand  pounds  if  he  had  possessed  the  oratorical  capacities 
of  Mr.  Sexton  or  Mr.  Healy  ; and  his  attempts  to  emulate 
their  language  can  only  have  been  pleasing  to  the  audience 
as  a proof  of  condescension,  as  an  evidence  that  their  leader 
is  at  least  willing  enough  t.o  s’encanailler,  even  if  nature 
has  not  given  him  the  power  of  doing  it  with  the  zest  and 
skill  of  his  lieutenants.  It  is  perhaps  a little  lamentable  to 
find  a person  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  ability  remarking  that  “ We 
never  hear  of  Lord  Spencer  taking  any  child  out  of  the 
" slums  of  St.  Giles  to  put  it  on  board  an  emigrant  ship,” 
inasmuch  as  the  obligations  of  a Lord  Lieutenant  of 


Ireland  to  apply  himself  to  administrative  business  of 
this  kind  might  be  supposed  to  be,  at  any  rate  for  the 
term  of  his  office,  confined  to  West  Britain.  It  is  a little 
risky  for  Mr.  Parnell,  even  before  a sympathizing  audi- 
ence of  Nationalists  at  the  Rotunda,  to  speak  with  indigna- 
tion of  “ assassins.”  Eor  it  is  no  such  far  cry  from  that 
firmous  assembly-room  to  a place  no  less  famous  called  the 
Phosnix  Park,  not  to  mention  others  of  equally  pertinent 
memory.  The  rankling'  smart  of  one  of  the  most  stinging 
personal  castigations  ever  inflicted  by  one  politician  in 
Parliament  on  another  can  scarcely  excuse  the  affixing  of 
gutter  epithets  to  Mr.  Forster’s  name  by  Air.  Forster’s 
victim  of  last  spring.  It  can  hardly,  even  in  Ireland,  be  a 
joke  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  “simple”;  and 
“ the  distinguished  and  good  nephew  of  his  great  grand 
“ uncle  ” is  a sarcasm  on  Mr.  Teevely’an  which  would 
scarcely  be  considered  brilliant  in  a debating  society  at  Little 
Pedlington.  But  it  would  be  cruel  to  dwell  on  these  details. 
Air.  Parnell’s  forte  is  not  in  invective,  or  satire,  or  (Re- 
clamation. It  is  in  Parliamentary  organization ; in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  without  the  slightest  disturbing 
qualm  about  the  nature  of  the  means ; in  courageously 
utilizing  dirty  instruments  to  do  dirty  work,  and  dexterously 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  too  direct  contact  with  them. 
Had  O’Connell  (to  whom  Mr.  Parnell  has,  with  the 
addition  of  various  uncomplimentary  epithets,  been  fre- 
quently compared)  had  the  adroitness  to  keep  as  technically 
clear  of  his  pacificators  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  kept  of  his,  the 
Liberator  might  have  had  an  even  more  successful  career 
than  was  the  case.  It  is  true  that,  had  he  done  so,  the  faint 
flavour  of  generosity  which  redeems  the  earlier  agitator  at 
present  would  be  wanting  to  his  memory. 

If,  however.  Air.  Parnell’s  speech  was  insignificant  as 
oratory  and  halting  as  invective,  it  was  a very  interesting 
and  valuable  political  address  for  those  Englishmen,  if  there 
are  such,  who  yet  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  No 
English  elector  who  has  a decent  familiarity  with  the 
spelling-book  need  be  under  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions 
and  aims  of  this  political  ally  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  No  such  elector,  unless 
he  chooses  to  disbelieve  his  senses  and  the  English  lan- 
guage, can  discern  in  this  speech  the  faintest  undertone 
of  conciliation,  or  desire  for  orderly  union  with  England, 
of  intention  to  draw  quietly  in  that  combined  and  equal 
yoke  of  an  Anglo-Irish  Federation  of  which  fond  Radicals 
dream.  Air.  Parnell’s  expressed  aim  is  “ national  inde- 
“ pendence.”  If  the  present  regime  continues — the  regime 
which  hinders  Air.  Parnell’s  followers  from  flying  at  the 
throats  of  those  Irishmen  who  are  not  Air.  Parnell’s 
followers — if,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan,  a surely  indisputable 
authority,  puts  it,  “ the  Queen’s  Government  continues  to 
“ stand  between  Ireland  and  civil  war,”  then  Mr.  Parnell 
announces  in  plain  terms,  and  without  any  circumlocution, 
that  he  will  do  his  best  to  make  government  in  England 
impossible.  Air.  Parnell  says — this  time  actually  in  so 
many  words — that  “ there  must  be  no  more  emigration,” 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  misery 
and  the  discontent  of  at  least  many  thousands  of  Irishmen 
shall  not  be  applied.  He  tells  Lord  Hartington  that,  until 
the  Liberal  party  abandon  their  unconstitutional  ways 
(that  is  to  say,  till  Boycotting  and  removals  are  allowed 
without  interference),  he  will  hear  of  no  co-operation  of 
any  kind  between  Irishmen  and  English  Liberals.  And 
for  all  this  Englishmen  may  be  sincerely  grateful  to 
Mr.  Parnell.  The  very  ghosts  of  all  the  men  and  women 
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murdered  in  Ireland  during  the  years  while  Mr.  Parnell 
has  been  earning  his  forty  thousand  pounds  ought,  if 
patriotism  survives  the  grave,  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
absolute  frankness.  He  at  least  holds  out  no  rose-pink 
prospects  of  Irish  lambs  lying  down  in  peace  with  each 
other  and  with  the  British  lion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
majority  of  the  lambs  are,  by  his  express  words,  to  be  left  by 
the  lion  to  do  exactly  as  they  choose  to  the  minority — with 
Avhat  result  and  in  what  fashion  the  Wexford  riots  told  very 
instructively  but  the  other  day.  It  is  true  that,  after 
what  has  happened,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  even 
this  supreme  candour  may  have  its  natural  effect.  Mr. 
Parnell  is  a clever  man,  and  if  he  had  not  gauged  the 
spirit  of  the  party  which  the  members  for  Leeds  and 
Birmingham  adorn,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
spoken  as  he  did  even  in  giving  a receipt  for  forty  thousand 
pounds.  The  more  scatterbrained  of  the  English  Radicals, 
such  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  certainly,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  possibly,  care  nothing  about  Ireland  remaining 
united  to  England,  and  indeed  do  not  exactly  comprehend 
what  separation  means.  Others,  of  whom  Birmingham 
might  perhaps  supply  a type,  in  their  inmost  heart  pro- 
bably think  that  when  their  Irish  friends  have  helped 
them  to  put  down  the  English  Tories  and  landlords,  it 
will  be  easy  for  the  English  democracy  to  crush  anj^  Irish 
recalcitrance  to  its  supremacy,  just  as  the  American  de- 
mocracy of  the  North  crushed  the  Southern  Confederation. 
A civil  war  is  a cheap  price  for  the  true  Jacobin  to  pay 
for  the  extinction  of  aristocracy.  But  there  must  be  many 
men  in  the  English  Liberal  pai'ty  who  have  the  brains  to 
see  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  does  not  see,  and  the  heart 
to  recoil  from  what  the  Jacobin  wing  does  not  recoil  from — 
if  only  they  cared  to  use  either.  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  at 
Bradford  on  Thursday  is  nearly  as  great  a proof  of  the 
blindness  which  has  faRen  upon  the  more  moderate  Liberals 
as  Mr.  John  Mobley’s  speech  at  Newcastle  the  day  before 
is  of  the  still  more  hopeless  refusal  to  see  which  charac- 
terizes the  less  moderate.  Mr.  Morley  considers  it  im- 
possible for  England  under  popular  government  long  to 
coerce  Ireland,  and  he  does  not  quote  the  striking  parallel 
just  referred  to.  Mr.  Forster  considers  it  impossible  for 
Ireland,  with  any  franchise,  to  make  itself  seriously  trouble- 
some to  England,  and  he  does  quote  it.  Both  seem  to  be  alike, 
though  not  equally,  in  error,  and  the  error  had  been  abun- 
dantly indicated  beforehand  at  Dublin.  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech 
sets  once  more,  and  in  a singularly  striking  fashion,  the  cha- 
racter and  aims  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  before  the  world. 
It  is  the  fault  of  those  Vi^hom  it  concerns  if  the  opportunity 
is  not  taken. 


SOCIETAS  UNIVERSORUM  BONORUM. 

A MASTER  of  encyclopedic  learning,  who  knew  every- 
thing except  Latin,  once  published  as  a translation  of 
the  phrase  Societas  iiniversorum  honorum,  a Society  of  all 
good  men.  If  he  had  looked  into  a dictionary,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  correct  version  was,  A partnership 
witli  unlimited  liability.  The  present  Ministers  appear  to 
have  fallen  into  a similar  mistake.  That  they  form  a Society 
of  good  men,  and  indeed  of  all  good  men,  with  the  exception 
of  their  colleagues  who  are  not  in  the  Cabinet,  is  known  on 
their  own  authority,  especially  as  their  chief,  according  to 
the  incessantly  repeated  testimony  of  his  colleagues,  has 
goodness  enough  to  leaven  or  permeate  the  entire  Cabinet. 
It  would  nevertheless  be  better,  in  a constitutional  view  and 
for  practical  purposes,  that  they  shoidd,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, remember  that  they  are  to  the  last  fraction  of  their 
political  character  mutually  responsible.  The  moderate  sec- 
tion has  no  moral  right  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  democratic 
agitators  through  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  on  his  part,  un- 
fairly profits,  or  has  formerly  profited,  by  the  confidence 
which  was  once  reposed  in  Lord  Hartington  and  in  the 
colleagues  who  were  supposed  to  share  his  opinions.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  a dozen  IMinisters  cannot  exactly  agree 
in  their  opinions  on  unsettled  questions ; but  Avlien  they 
have  arrived  at  a conclusion,  either  by  a majority  or  in 
defei'cnce  to  their  principal  leaders,  they  are  bound  in 
loyalty  to  conceal  their  differences  and  to  promote  to  the 
best  of  their  power  the  common  object.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  intolerable  that  an  extreme  faction  should  endeavour 
to  anticipate  and  control  the  final  decision  by  bringing 
popular  agitation  to  bear  on  the  Ministeiial  councils.  In 
some  countries,  as  formerly  in  England,  and  now  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  the  heads  of  departments 


are  severally  and  exclusively  responsible  to  the  Sovereign 
or  President.  English  Ministers  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
a common  policy,  and  also  to  abstain  from  anticipating  in 
their  public  declarations  the  decisions  of  the  whole  body. 
The  efficiency  of  Cabinet  government,  which,  like  almost  all 
other  constitutional  experiments,  was  first  tried  in  modern 
England,  depends  on  the  unlimited  liability  of  all  the 
Ministers.  The  Chamberlain-Hartington  system  of  inde- 
pendent undeifiakings  is  a dangerous  innovation. 

The  framers  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  were  by  no  means 
of  one  mind  during  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
measure.  Some  of  them  wished  even  at  that  eaily  date  to 
introduce  household  suffrage  and  vote  by  baRot,  whRe 
others  regarded  with  undisguised  alarm  the  sweeping 
changes  which  were  ultimately  proposed  ; but  the  dissensions 
of  Lord  Grey’s  Cabinet  are  generally  known  only  by 
memoirs  or  letters  published  when  the  transaction  had 
already  become  historical.  At  the  time  the  whole  Cabinet 
accepted  the  popular  formula  of  “ The  Bill,  the  whole  BiR, 
“ and  nothing  but  the  BiR.”  Two  or  three  years  earlier 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wffien  he  had  already  resolved  to 
introduce  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  dismissed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  because  he  had  presumed  publicly  to 
identify  himself  with  the  policy  which  the  Minister  was 
immediately  about  to  disclose.  If,  indeed,  it  is  true  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  preparing  a measure  which  he  has  not 
yet  communicated  to  the  Cabinet,  the  Ministers  may  be 
excused  for  sharing  a common  and  curious  uncertainty ; but 
in  that  case  they  would  do  well  to  withhold  from  their 
constituencies  and  from  public  meetings  their  own  crude 
and  premature  conjectures.  The  rumour,  though  it  seemed 
to  be  circulated  on  official  authority,  is  probably  not 
literally  true,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps  have 
suspended  his  decision  on  the  representations  of  different 
sections  of  the  Government.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  he  may  incRne,  not  onlyin  constitutional  legislation, 
but  in  general  policy,  to  the  opinions  of  the  extreme  party. 
Radical  orators  constantly  urge  on  their  hearers  the  ex- 
pediency of  effecting  their  objects,  as  far  as  possible,  whRe 
they  can  still  rely  on  the  popularity  and  on  the  unequalled 
ability  of  their  great  leader. 

Some  of  the  assurances  given  by  Ministerial  speakers  are 
not  a little  puzzRng.  Mr.  Childers,  though  he  agrees 
with  Lord  Hartington  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
wiR  involve  many  difficulties  and  compRcations,  never- 
theless told  his  constituents  at  Pontefract  that  the  Ministers 
were  all  acting  together  in  perfect  harmony.  The  statement 
is  inteRigible  if,  in  contradiction  to  all  their  former  pro- 
fessions, the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  is  prepared  to  redeem 
the  pledges  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  repeatedly  offered. 
In  that  contingency  the  Cabinet  must  be  prepared  to  in- 
troduce universal  suffrage  with  equal  electoral  districts 
(the  latter  of  which  arrangements  has  obtained  the  rather 
unexpected  adhesion  of  Mr.  Forster),  not  as  an  ultimate 
measure,  but  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  practical  objects 
which  are  not  less  candidly  announced.  In  the  first  instance 
the  Church  is  to  be  destroyed,  to  the  unmixed  disadvan- 
tage of  the  whole  community.  A smaRer  and  yet  not 
unimportant  innovation  is  to  be  the  establishment  of 
gratuitous  education,  ostensibly  as  a pecuniary  boon  to 
the  poorest  class,  with  the  incidental  purpose  of  abolishing 
voluntary  schools  and  religious  education.  The  House  of 
Lords  will  probably  be  the  next  victim,  as  it  has  been 
recently  denounced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  most  in- 
significant of  all  minorities.  It  is  true  that  an  independent 
deliberative  assembly  can  seldom  count  its  members  by  tens 
of  millions.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  probably  not  forgotten 
a stRl  smaRer  minority  which  must  also  faR  if  its  utRity 
is  to  be  tested  by  numbers.  The  Queen  is  in  a minority  of 
one ; and,  when  other  historical  institutions  have  disap- 
appeared,  her  prerogatives  also  will  be  held  up  to  the  envy 
and  hatred  of  the  supreme  multitude.  The  catalogue  of 
Mr.  .Chamberlain’s  proposed  changes  is  stiR  far  from  ex- 
hausted. He  has  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  altering  to 
some  undefined  extent  the  distribution  of  property,  though 
he  may  possibly  intend  still  to  tolerate  in  some  instances 
the  existence  of  those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  or  who,  in 
other  words,  are  not  dependent  on  weekly  wages.  It  is 
with  the  avowed  object  of  causing  a political  and  social 
revolution  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  exhibits  the  sketch  of  a 
Parliamentary  reform  which  may  supply  him  vfith  a suffi- 
cient force  to  subvert  the  actual  constitution  and  the  frame- 
work of  society.  For  every  contribution  to  the  attainment 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ends  the  colleagues  who  help  him  to 
create  the  machinery  which  he  requires  form  with  him  a 
political  Societas  universorum  honorum. 
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If  the  measures  which  have  now  been  imperfectly  and 
vdthout  exaggeration  or  addition  enumerated  are  in  Mr. 
Childers’s  estimation  either  acceptable  in  themselves  or 
proper  to  he  dealt  with  as  open  questions,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  accuracy  of  his  declarations ; but  in 
that  case  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  his  complacent 
desci'iption  of  Ministeiial  unanimity.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Government  are  agreed  as  to 
the  expediency  of  descending  in  the  direction,  as  some  of 
their  opponents  think,  of  Avernus;  but  it  makes  some 
difference  to  the  Constitution  whether  it  is  helped  down- 
stairs or  thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  difficulties  which 
Mr.  Childers  recognized  at  Pontefract,  and  Lord  Hartington 
at  Manchester,  though  not  at  Accrington,  may  be  compared 
to  the  construction  of  a staircase,  which  requires  some 
mechanical  skill.  Mr.  Chamberlain  more  simply  relies  on 
the  unimpeded  force  of  gravitation  which  insures  the  most 
rapid  and  uninterrupted  descent.  If  his  compendious 
Ileform  Bill,  with  or  without  minor  modifications,  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Childers 
will  have  concurred  in  promoting  the  results  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  not  unreasonably  expects.  The  opposition 
which  may  possibly  be  offered  to  revolutionary  measures 
within  the  Cabinet  will,  as  Lord  Salisbury  suggested,  be 
worthy  of  all  support ; but,  as  he  mournfully  added,  if  the 
matter  were  the  subject  of  a bet,  the  judicious  speculator 
would  back  Mr.  Chamberlain,  It  is  possible  that  Lord 
Salisbury  may  have  placed  the  odds  too  high.  With  all  his 
energy,  and  notwithstanding  his  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
own  intentions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  always  prevailed 
over  the  convictions  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
was  able  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bright  to  delay  for  several 
months  the  suppression  of  agrarian  outrage  in  Ireland  ; but 
for  a year  and  a half  he  must  have  witnessed  with  helpless 
dissatisfaction  the  vigorous  application  of  a rational  measure 
of  coercion.  He  woidd  probably  not  have  been  allowed, 
while  he  retained  office,  to  agitate  publicly  against  Lord 
Spencer’s  administration,  or  against  the  law  which  he  ad- 
ministers. With  the  Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
institution  of  property,  he  is  at  liberty  to  recreate  himself 
at  his  own  discretion.  It  is  not  a little  surprising  that, 
when  such  issues  are  pending,  respectable  politicians  should 
engage  in  oratorical  tours  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
the  Estimates  have  been  increased  or  diminished  to  some 
almost  imperceptible  extent.  Thoughtful  patriots  will  be 
more  inclined  to  prepare  if  possible  means  of  resistance 
to  the  consequences  of  numerical  desyiotism.  The  defence 
of  the  weaker  has  always  been  regarded  as  a heroic  task,  and 
the  democratic  party  is  now  the  stronger.  It  will  perhaps 
be  found  hereafter  that  government  by  minorities  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  freedom.  The  greater  number 
must  always  be  superior  in  physical  force,  and  therefore 
capable  in  the  last  resort  of  resisting  ‘oppiession.  A 
supreme  multitude  may  be  capricious  or  cruel  with  im- 
punity. The  English  Constitution,  framed  under  other 
conditions,  imposes  no  check  on  the  omnipotence  of  a Parlia- 
ment which  may  be  elected  by  the  most  unfit  constituency. 
American  legislators  took  precautions  against  a danger  by 
which  they  were  at  once  confronted.  Their  present  suc- 
cessors probably  congratulate  themselves  on  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  which  render  comparatively  innocuous 
such  extravagances  as  the  attempt  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  English  justice. 


THE  SOUDAN. 

The  penalties  which  wait  on  impertinent  questioning 
are  sufficiently  well  known.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult 
for  an  Englishman  to  avoid  asking  himself  the  possibly  im- 
pertinent question.  On  whose  head  is  the  blood  of  the  seven 
hundred  Egyptian  troops  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  Sunday 
week?  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  satisfying  answers. 
It  is  on  their  own  heads,  for  not  fighting  better ; on  the 
head  of  the  Governor  of  Souakim,  for  sending  them  put  to 
fight ; on  the  head  of  the  Mahdi,  for  putting  the  Soudan  in 
a flame ; on  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  for  not 
managing  its  matters  more  cleverly.  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  people  to  whom  some  of  these  plausible  suggestions 
will  seem  satisfactory.  But  there  may,  perhaps,  also  be 
some  obstinate  and  unrelenting  incyuirers  who  will  somehow 
remember  that  there  is  another  party  to  the  affair — a party 
who  could  have  prevented  the  luckless  black  sheep  from 
Avandering  into  the  wilderness  for  no  pui’pose  that  can 
be  discerned  or  that  is  told,  who  could  have  substituted 


capable  leaders  for  the  apparently  incap.able  Governor,  who, 
if  it  could  not  directly  have  restrained  the  Mahdi,  might 
have  made  it  impossible  for  those  Avhom  his  succe.ss  has 
stirred  up  to  act  with  any  chance  of  victory,  who  could  have 
at  once  and  peremptorily  interfered  with  the  senscle.ss  flit- 
tering away  of  blood  and  treasure  which  for  long  years  has 
been  the  result,  and  almost  the  sole  result,  of  the  Soudanese 
policy  of  Egypt.  That  party  is  England ; in  other  words, 
the  English  Government;  in  yet  other  Avords,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  of  course  the  idea  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  being  charge- 
able Avith  blood-guiltiness  is  a Avild  dream.  The  battle- 
fields of  1877,  the  third  Afghan  campaign,  the  hills  round 
Laing’s  Nek,  Alexandria,  Tel  el  Kebir,  the  defile  near 
Obeid,  prove  that  sufficiently.  No  man  can  say  he  did  it, 
no  man  can  charge  a Poidical  English  Minister  Avith  bring- 
ing about  Avhat  a Badical  English  neAvspaper  has  humanely 
described  as  the  “ curing  ” of  certain  “ blacks  who  Avere 
“ spoiling  for  a fight.”  This  description  has  the  merits  of 
smartness,  and  to  a certain  extent,  it  Avould  appear,  of 
truth ; but  in  other  than  humanitarian  mouths  it  might 
possibly  be  called  brutal  by  humanitarians. 

These  aspects  of  the  matter,  hoAvever,  though  tempting, 
are  not  practical,  and  for  once  the  exhortation  of  political 
wiseacredom  to  let  the  past  alone,  and  look  only  to  the 
future,  may  be  accepted.  The'  English  Government  has,  by 
its  own  shoAving  and  that  of  its  advocates,  been  a very  bad 
friend  to  Egypt  in  permitting  expeditions  which  it  dis- 
approved to  be  made  by  a PoAver  Avhich  it  could  Avith  the 
utmost  ease  have  forbidden  to  make  them.  But  if,  after 
the  late  events,  it  continues  to  look  on  with  its  hands  in  its 
pockets,  to  refuse  the  aid  Avhich  it  is  in  a position  to 
render,  and  to  Avithhold  the  absolute  A'eto  on  further 
foolish  enterprises  which  it  is  in  a position  to  impose, 
it  Avill  be  acting  a part  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
characterize  in  decently  civil  language.  Enough  blacks  and 
broAvns  have  been  cured  of  those  bellicose  intentions  which 
unfortunately  so  far  transcend  their  bellicose  powers  to 
show  what  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  under 
Egyptian  leader.ship  and  Avith  Egyptian  troops  must  lead 
to.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  any  advance,  Avith  orders  to 
Colonel  CoETLOGON  to  quit  Khartoum,  and  make  the  best  of 
his  way  northwards  or  eastwards ; the  stationing  of  a defen- 
sive force,  partly  of  English  troops,  at  whatever  point  on  the 
river  seems  most  defensible ; the  protection  of  Souakim  by 
English  vessels,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  any  thing  beyond 
these  measures,  might  be  stigmatized  as  a fainthearted 
policy,  but  it  Avould  be  a policy  at  least  intelligible,  and,  ex- 
cept for  its  faintheartedness,  not  discreditable.  The  permis- 
sion (for  in  plain  words  permission  is  what  it  comes  to)  of  the 
present  Egyptian  method  of  conducting  the  war  is  at  once 
disgraceful  and  unintelligible  to  the  very  last  degree.  Weeks 
have  now  passed  since  the  news  of  Hicks  Pasha’s  disaster 
reached  the  English  Government,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  arriAml  of  the  neAvs  not  one  but  two  or 
three  different  methods  for  doing  Avhat  was  needful  could 
have  been  set  on  foot,  with  ample  means  at  hand  to  carry 
them  out.  But  the  ridiculous  theory  that  England  is  in 
Egypt,  as  not  being  there,  that  the  Khedive  is  a purely 
autocratic  ruler  Avhom  England  politely  advises  and  discreetly 
helps,  Avould  have  had  to  be  discarded.  And  so  several 
hundred  infidels  of  divers  colours  have  been  cured  of  their 
unholy  and  ludicrous  desire  for  fighting,  the  task  not  merely 
of  restoring  the  Khedive’s  authority  in  some  more  or  less 
limited  district  of  the  Soudan,  but  of  protecting  and 
securing  Egypt  itself,  has  been  made  much  more  difficult, 
and  the  world  at  large  has  been  treated  to  an  edifying 
sample  of  the  advantages  Avhich  a country  that  invites 
or  admits  England  to  fight  her  battles  and  guide  her 
counsels  gains  from  that  redoubtable  champion  and  infal- 
lible mentor. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  POLITICAL  EC0N03IY. 

APOPULAB,  preacher  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  in  what 
is  called  “ the  SAvim.”  Therefore  Ave  must  pardon 
the  spasmodic  efforts  to  be  in  the  SAA'im  Avhich  are  made 
by  popular  preachers.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  been 
trying,  and  has  triumphantly  succeeded,  in  talking  more 
oddly,  to  put  it  in  a gentle  Avay,  about  social  difficulties  than 
any  of  his  struggling  brethren.  Deserting  his  favourite 
topic  of  “ the  romance  of  religion  ” and  that  Founder  of  our 
oAvn  faith  Avhom  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  finds  so  sweetly 
romantic,  he  has  taken  to  Avhat  may  be  called  the  romance 
of  political  economy.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  appeared  on 
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Sunday  before  a large  congregation  in  the  part  of  a kind  of 
cultivated  Robin  Hood.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bold 
outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest  (whom  Mr.  Isaac  Tayloe  dis- 
cerns to  be  a solar  myth)  used  to  steal  from  the  wealthy 
and  the  bishops  of  this  world  and  give  to  the  poor.  Robin 
Hood  thus  became  the  popular  hero  of  “ poor  man’s  politics,” 
and  in  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  he  finds  his  modern  repre- 
sentative. In  his  pulpit  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel  Mr.  Brooke 
arises,  and  calls  on  the  rich  to  “ stand  and  deliver.”  “ You 
“ have  educated  the  people,”  he  says — not  with  much 
truth — but  how  are  we  to  educate  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  1 
Of  course,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  (apart  from  the 
knowledge  of  social  laws)  an  educated  kind  of  man.  He 
has  written  a very  nice  primer  of  English  hterature,  and 
he  adorns  his  sermons  with  scraps  from  the  Faery  Queen. 
The  recipe  for  making  a sermon  which  will  be  popular 
among  people  who,  without  believing  in  anything  in  par- 
ticular, retain  the  inherited  habit  of  going  to  some  kind  of 
place  of  some  kind  of  worship  on  Sunday  is  very  well  known. 
Setting  aside  the  purely  lov/  comedy  sermon  (which  draws  very 
good  houses  too),  we  have  the  sermon  of  Culture  and  Pas- 
sion, of  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  an  acknowledged 
master.  The  culture  is  supplied,  as  last  Sunday,  by  some 
scraps  of  Spenser,  whom  the  audience  have  not  read,  but 
of  whom  they  like  to  be  reminded.  Here  everything  de- 
pends on  the  elocution,  in  which  the  popular  preacher 
should  be  an  adept.  Then,  after  the  culture  is  satisfac- 
torily shredded  in,  you  beat  up  with  an  attack  on  the 
morals  or  opinions  of  your  congregation.  People  go  to 
places  like  Bloomsbury  Chapel  on  purpose  to  be  scolded. 
They  go  in  search  of  “ sensations.”  So  do  the  negroes  in 
America  go  to  camp-meetings  in  search  of  sensations.  But 
their  appetites  are  coarse  and  easily  satisfied.  Plenty  of 
hominy  and  bacon  all  the  iveek,  plenty  of  hell  fire  and 
hallelujah  on  Sunday,  such  is  the  unvarying  bill  of  fare 
which  our  coloured  brethi’en  find  very  filling  at  the  price. 
But  persons  in  easy  circumstances  who  fare  sumptuously 
every  day  want  more  variety  on  Sunday,  especially  if  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  place  where  Dives  went,  and  therefore 
cannot  snatch  a fearful  joy  from  the  spiritual  threats  of  the 
pulpit.  Preachers  like  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  must 
meet  the  demand,  for  demand  and  supply  regulate  the 
market  for  sermons,  however  much  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
may  dislike  their  activity  in  the  direction  of  the  labour 
market.  Of  course,  then,  the  popular  preacher  must  serve 
up,  with  his  own  sauce,  whatever  happens  to  be  in  season 
in  the  way  of  sensation.  Occasionally  his  patrons  even  hold 
a consultation  and  order  some  particular  This  hap- 

pened last  Sunday.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  has  previously  been  preaching  much  about  the 
poor  and  the  duties  of  property  in  land.  These  duties,  by 
the  way,  are  to  submit  to  being  robbed  with  meekness.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Brooke  passes  his  time  in  labour- 
ing among  the  poor,  and  trying  to  get  them  not  to  spend 
their  scanty  earnings  in  gin.  At  all  events,  last  Sunday  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  in  London  was  the  plat 
which  had  been  ordered.  “ I have  been  asked  to-day,” 
said  Mr.  Brooke,  “ to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor 
“ in  London,  and  to  connect  this  particularly  with  the 
“ Municipal  Reform  League,  of  which  I am  myself  a 
“ member.”  Mr.  Brooke  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  no 
“ brimstone  sermon  ” was  ever  more  highly  peppered.  The 
lecturer  apologized  beforehand  for  any  irritation  he  might 
cause  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The  apology,  though 
graceful,  was  needless.  The  hearers  wanted  something 
highly  flavoured  and  they  got  it.  Many  people  who  like 
to  hear  everything  denounced  do  not  attend  the  debates  of 
the  more  random  and  wild  proletarians,  because  such 
attendance  has  its  discomforts.  But  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
gave  his  listeners  the  favourite  old  dish  served  up  in  his 
well-known  style,  and  with  all  the  comfort  of  a pleasant 
seat  and  good  company. 

He  began  by  describing  the  dens  near  Bloomsbury 
Chapel.  If  he  is  really  anxious  to  improve  the  dens,  he 
can  hardly  do  anything  less  likely  to  bring  about  the  im- 
provement than  denouncing  a particular  class,  and  making 
reform  a party  question.  But  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke, 
though  he  incidentally  alluded  to  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  religion,  preferred  in  practice  the  method  which 
of  all  others  is  least  Christian.  “ All  the  land  is  God’s, 

“ says  the  Jewish  land  law,”  according  to  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke.  What  is  the  Jewish  land  law  to  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  1 Does  he  admire  the  laws  of  the  Jews  so  much  that 
he  wants  to  go  back  to  circumcision,  slavery,  and  polygamy, 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  probably  aware  that,  when  the 


children  of  Dan  found  the  coast  too  little  for  them,  they  went 
and  occupied  the  land  of  a neighbouring  heathen  tribe,  whom 
they  put  to  the  sword.  This  was  emigration  as  then  under- 
stood. But,  on  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke’s  principles,  the 
children  of  Dan  should  apparently  have  robbed  the  rich 
landowners  of  Judiea.  “ The  first -cause  of  overcrowding,” 
said  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  (just  before  saying  “ this- 
“ country  is  depopulated  ”)  “ is  that  all  the  land  of  thia 
“ country  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  persons,  and  that  these 
“ slowly  and  surely  drive  out  from  their  land  all  the  poor 
“ who  are  not  wanted  as  labourers  on  the  land.”  Well,, 
how  is  that  to  be  prevented  1 Of  course  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  did  not  actually  say,  “ Why,  rob  the  landlords.” 
He  said  “ Beware  of  covetousness,”  a crime  supposed  to  con- 
sist in  an  unholy  desire  of  our  neighbour’s  property.  This 
was  not  very  consistent  in  a preacher  who  had  just  been 
denouncing  these  neighbours  for  their  possession  of  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  instead  of  advocating  an 
dvaSacr/ios,  brought  in  his  reference  to  the  Jewish  law.  The 
law  of  Patagonia  is  j ust  as  much  to  the  point.  Does  the 
preacher  suppose  that,  even  in  the  ideal  conception  of  the 
J ewish  law  (not  to  mention  its  practical  working),  all  men 
were  landowners,  and  no  men  were  poor  i If  that  was  so,, 
why  were  the  landowners  to  leave  gleanings  “ unto  the 
poor  ” i Why  were  they  not  commanded  to  give  the  poor 
as  much  of  their  land  as  the  poor  chose  to  ask  1 

Leaving  the  land  question  with  this  luminous  appeal  to- 
the  Jewish  law  (and  after  making  a few  gross  blunders  in 
fivcts,  which  Mr.  Loftie  has  corrected  in  the  Times),  Mr. 
Brooke  applied  himself  to  the  question  of  wages.  Trades- 
men try  to  undersell  each  other ; and  Mr.  Brooke  asks 
“ whether  this  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  ? ” Why,  how  does 
he  propose  to  prevent  it  from  going  on  1 Imagine,  for  the. 
sake  of  argument,  all  the  surplus  of  city  population  drafted 
into  little  farms  of  their  own — how  long  would  it  be  before, 
drink  and  incompetence  and  the  laws  of  the  universe  would, 
make  them  drift  back  into  towns  again,  and  leave  the  land 
in  the  hands  of  the  fittest  1 Mr.  Stopford  Brooke’s  friends 
the  Jews,  when  they  were  “ overcrowded,”  went  elsewhere 
and  no  other  remedy  for  overcrowding  and  misery  (except 
pestilence,  famine,  war,  and  the  expedients  which  have, 
failed  in  France)  will  ever  be  discovered  by  the  wit  of 
man. 

But  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  hopes  all  things  from  Muni- 
cipal Reform.  ' Glasgow  and  Liverpool  do  not  appear  to 
prove  that  municipal  institutions  work  social  miracles. 
They  do  not  work  miracles,  however,  in  Hew  York,  where 
the  citizens,  like  Katerfelto  with  hair  on  end,  are  marvel- 
ling at  the  marvels  of  their  own  self-misgovernment.  But. 
“ London  Home  Rule,”  said  Mr.  Brooke,  “ in  the  end 
“ being  representative  would  become  inspired.”  A man. 
who  could  say  this,  and  fancy  he  had  a meaning,  could  say 
anything.  Was  Boss  Tweed  inspired?  And  who  could 
be  more  representative,  as  human  nature  goes  in  large 
cities,  than  Boss  Tweed  ? After  this  amazing  piece  of 
romantic  economics,  what  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  may  utter 
ceases  to  have  any  importance  for  reasoning  human  beings. 
But  the  majority  of  human  beings  are  not  reasoning;  and,, 
when  the  revolution  comes  in  answer  to  the  calls  of 
popular  preachers,  who  will  pay  the  rents  for  pews  in 
Bloomsbury  Cha.pel  ? 

Perhaps  we  should  not  leave  the  company  of  Mr.  Brooke. 
and  his  denunciations  without  expressing  agreement  with 
him  on  one  point,  the  appropriation  of  commons.  Here,  and 
here  alone,  the  cry  against  landed  proprietors  is  justified. 
He  who  steals  a common,  or  a piece  of  a common,  or  a path, 
is  guilty  of  the  meanest  and,  to  society,  the  most  dangerous, 
form  of  plunder.  He  simply  sets  the  example  of  the  mil- 
lennium of  robbery  which  is  welcomed  by  so  many  sweet- 
enthusiasts. 


FRANCE  AND  TONQUIN, 

The  result  of  the  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on. 

M.  Ferry’s  Tonquin  policy  was  not  a matter  for  sur- 
prise. A large  majority  has  given  him  a vote  of  confidence,, 
and  a still  larger  majority  has  voted  him  the  money  he 
asks  for.  As  the  Opposition  had  no  practical  alternative, 
to  offer,  and  the  discussion  has  again  shown  the  absolute 
nullity  of  M.  Ferry’s  possible  rivals,  the  Chamber  had 
really  no  other  course  to  take.  It  is  early  as  yet  to  specu- 
late on  the  effects  the  vote  may  have  on  China.  There  was 
little  in  it  which  need  frighten  the  Imperial  Government  if 
it  is  prepared  to  resist,  and  nothing  to  give  it  confidence  in 
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the  stability  of  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  France. 
The  only  thing  which  is  clearly  proved  by  the  debates  is 
the  absolute  helplessness  of  the  Chamber.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Deputies  are  by  no  means  pleased  with  what  they 
have  learnt  from  the  Yellow-Book.  They  do  not  approve  of 
an  aggressive  colonial  policy,  and  are  very  ill  satisfied  at 
finding  that  France  has  been  committed  to  a very  serious 
enterprise  by  the  over-zeal  of  a naval  oflBcer  and  the  laxity 
of  the  Ministry.  Still,  like  the  Chinese  of  M.  Ferry’s 
imagination,  they  find  that  they  must  submit  to  the  fait 
accompli.  They  wish  for  quiet,  and  they  are  empowered  to 
decide  directly  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  There  is 
obviously  a very  general  feeling  that  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry  has  been  at  once  adventurous  and  feeble.  The 
pretence  that  French  officers  have  acted  on  the  defensive 
throughout  will  not  hold  water  when  it  comes  to  be 
examined.  When  Hanoi  was  occupied  there  was  plainly 
no  intention  of  making  a permanent  settlement ; but  the 
naval  ofScers  on  the  spot  thought  that  the  dignity  of  their 
country  required  that  something  energetic  should  be  done, 
and  they  acted  on  their  own  responsibility.  When  the 
matter  was  referred  home,  the  Ministry  of  the  day  adopted 
one  of  the  half  measures  which  are  most  fatal  in  enterprises 
of  this  kind.  It  condoned  the  conduct  of  the  officei's,  and 
yet  left  them  without  the  force  required  to  impose  on  the 
natives  of  Tonquin  and  the  Black  Flags.  The  disaster  at 
Hanoi  was  the  natur.al  consequence  of  this  shilly-shallying, 
and  then  further  operations  had  to  be  undertaken.  M. 
Ferry  acted  on  this  occasion  precisely  as  his  predecessors 
in  office  had  done.  He  did  just  as  little  as  he  could.  E.e- 
inforcements  were  sent  out  in  driblets,  feeble  military 
measures  were  taken  to  tide  over  the  immediate  difficulty, 
and  the  facts  of  the  situation  were  persistently  shu’ked. 
The  Deputies  must  feel  that  the  outspoken  honesty  of  the 
YeUow-Book  was  imposed  on  their  Government  by  the 
calculated  indiscretions  of  the  Marquess  Tseng.  At  the 
end  of  it  all  France  is  saddled  with  an  enterprise  which 
may  prove  very  burdensome,  and  can  scarcely  lead  to  any 
practical  good. 

The  dilemma  is  as  irritating  as  it  well  can  be,  but  the 
Chamber  is  helpless.  Its  dii’ect  control  over  foreign  policy 
is  found  to  be  little  better  than  a mockery  in  practice. 
When  it  comes  to  exercise  its  right,  it  discovers  that  the 
Ministry  has  given  it  the  choice  between  supporting  an 
active  policy  or  compelling  France  to  eat  another  leek  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  With  the  recollection  of  what 
came  of  the  retirement  from  Egypt,  the  Deputies  may  be 
trusted  not  to  adopt  the  latter  course.  M^en  they  are 
told  that  France  is  not  at  war,  but  is  only  promoting 
civilization  and  defending  its  interests  by  mihtary  opera- 
tions, which  is  quite  another  thing,  they  have  no  resource 
but  to  shut  their  eyes  and  make-believe  very  much.  They 
may  hope  that  China  will  justify  M.  Ferry’s  prophecy,  and 
submit  to  seeing  the  French  masters  of  Tonquin  rather 
than  fight;  but  they  know  very  well  that  if  she  does 
not  the  alternative  is  war.  A vague  conviction  seems 
to  prevail  that  it  would  not  be  as  other  wars,  and  that 
France  will  be  able  to  pick  and  choose  where  she  will 
fight  and  how  long.  For  the  moment  the  convenient 
little  scheme  for  regulating  the  future  which  finds  favour 
is  that  when  Bac  Hinh  and  Sontay  are  occupied,  with 
or  without  resistance,  the  French  will  rest  on  their  oars, 
and  wait  till  the  Chinese  come  to  a better  frame  of 
mind.  Perhaps  some  coast  town  will  be  occupied  to  punish 
them,  and  then  nothing  more  will  have  to  be  done.  The 
French  have  drifted  so  blindly  in  all  this  dreary  complica- 
tion, that  they  are  quite  capable  of  adopting  some  such  com- 
promise as  this  again,  and  giving  their  difficulty  another 
spell  of  life.  The  one  sign  that  a settlement  may  he  arrived 
at  is  that  M.  Ferry  has  apparently  made  his  mind  up  as  to 
what  he  will  ask  for.  France  is  going  to  insist  on  having 
the  delta  of  the  Red  River,  and  the  strategical  points  which 
command  it,  which  is  just  what  she  was  not  going  to  ask  for 
a few  weeks  ago.  In  the  meantime  M.  Ferry  is  to  have 
his  money  and  his  way.  The  Chamber  cannot  get  rid  of 
him,  even  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  There  is  nobody  to  put  in 
his  place,  and  the  country  is  satisfied  with  his  domestic 
policy.  The  mass  of  French  voters  are  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  distant  countries  that,  as  long 
as  they  are  satisfied  with  the  Minister’s  treatment  of 
anarchists,  the  Church,  and  the  Budget,  they  will  take 
him  at  his  word  when  he  tells  them  that  something 
is  being  done  for  the  glory  and  interests  of  France  a very 
long  way  off  and  at  a very  cheap  rate.  The  fact  that  the 
Minister  of  a Democratic  Republic  and  the  servant  of  an 


omnipotent  Chamber  should  be  able  to  launch  his  country 
into  foolish  adventures  is  a valuable  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  opinion  that  all  French  Governments  are  essentially 
the  same,  which  has  been  held  by  many  shrewd  obscrv(a  s 
of  politics.  Napoleon  III.  coxild  scarcely  have  done  more 
than  M.  Ferry. 

This  debate  has  been  of  some  value  for  the  proof  it  has 
incidentally  given  of  the  unchanging  character  of  French 
colonization.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  discussion  M.  Delafosse 
took  occasion  to  sum  up  the  net  result  of  the  attempts  to 
make  a profitable  colonic  d' exploitation  out  of  Cochin  Chin.a. 
There  are,  it  seems,  in  that  valuable  po.ssession  1,862  French 
citizens.  Of  these,  200  are  naturalized  Asiatics,  and  the 
others  are  all  Government  officials  who  administer  one 
another.  The  exports  amount  to  2,000,000  frs.  and  ' the 
imports  to  6,000,000  francs,  for  two-thirds  of  the  trade  is 
carried  on  in  English  vessels.  The  colony  costs  France 
3,000,000  francs  a year.  This  is  the  balance  at  the  end  of 
a twenty  years’  occupation.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Tonquin  is  being  civilized  by  military  operations  (to  adopt 
the  fine  circumlocution  of  M.  Ferry),  avowedly  to  extend 
the  benefits  obtained  from  Cochin-China,  it  certainly  does 
appear  to  the  English  mind  that  the  game  is  scarcely 
worth  the  candle  to  France.  From  some  time  before  the 
Tonquin  debate  began  and  since  it  has  ended  the  question 
has  'been  further  illustrated  by  the  astounding  trial  of  the 
Marquis  de  Rays.  The  exact  degree  of  his  guilt  is  not 
a matter  on  which  Englishmen  are  concerned  to  decide. 
Whether  he  is  a heartless  speculator  or  merely  an  enthu- 
siast whose  zeal  was  not  according  to  knowledge  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  trial  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  which  Frenchmen  are  capable  when  they  try 
to  colonize.  If  a quarter  of  the  stories  told  by  the  wit- 
nesses are  true,  nothing  like  this  attempt  to  settle  Poi  t 
Breton  has  been  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth  century.  Intelligent  and  well-meaning  Frenchmen 
were  found  to  encourage  an  attempt  to  colonize  a country 
about  which  they  might  have  learnt,  by  reference  to  any 
geography,  that  it  was  sterile  and  pestiferous.  The  colonists 
were  smuggled  off  from  foreign  ports,  and  the  cargoes 
shipped  to  be  sold  to  the  savages  are  worthy  to  figure  in  a 
farce.  The  unfortunate  dupes  of  the  promoters  were  sub- 
jected to  every  species  of  outrage  on  board  tubs  commanded 
by  the  lowest  class  of  masters  and  mates.  Nothing  can  bfe 
more  lamentable  than  the  story  of  their  miseries.  The 
whole  business  was  got  up,  under  clerical  encouragement, 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  no  doubt  with  the  best 
intentions.  It  is  only  a very  extreme  instance  of  French 
methods  in  colonization.  Their  colonies  are  never  estab- 
lished to  find  room  for  a surplus  population  or  inhabited 
by  people  who  mean  to  work.  They  are  military  stations 
or  efforts  to  form  little  clerical  hotbeds  of  orthodoxy  and 
piety. 


MR.  TENNYSON’S  PEERAGE. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  instance  in  which  the 
conferring  of  the  highest  honour  possible  to  an  English- 
man ought  to  be  received  with  a more  universal  assent  than 
the  raising  of  Mr.  Tennyson  to  the  peerage.  Even  the 
clumsy  and  shallow  snobbery  which,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  has  found  expression  on  the  occasion,  can  do  no 
hurt.  It  has  been  said — as,  of  course,  it  was  sure  to  be  said — 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  confers  honour  on  the  House  of  Lords  by 
entering  it,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  honourable  to 
him  to  remain  a commoner.  The  silly  claptrap  of  the  day 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  use  of  this  easy  opportunity.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  no  man  living,  or  who  ever  lived — not 
OiESAR  or  Pericles,  not  Shakspeare  or  Michael  Angelo — 
could  confer  honour  more  than  he  took  on  entering  that 
House.  There  is  a fable  in  Norse  mythology  which  tells 
how  the  combined  gods,  in  some  not  wholly  comprehensible 
fashion,  produced  a being  wiser,  greater,  and  more  powerful 
than  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  most  powerful  among  them. 
Eight  hundred  years  of  the  most  truly  representative  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  perfectly  undemocratic  assembly 
in  the  world’s  history  have  placed  it  in  a position  where 
no  single  recruit  can  bring  to  it  more  than  he  borrows. 
The  English  House  of  Lords  is  not  more  unique  by  its 
method  of  constitution  than  it  is  by  its  merit  of  perform- 
ance, It  has  not  been  more  prompt  to  resist  the  madness 
of  the  people  than  it  has  been  to  face  the  vultus  instantis 
tyranni;  not  more  sure  in  moderating  the  thoughtless 
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excesses  of  democracy  than  it  has  been  in  staying  the 
whims  of  a chambre  incroyahle.  The  measure  of  any  poli- 
tician may  be  taken  directly  from  his  attitude  towards  the 
House  of  Lords — the  most  august,  the  most  peculiar,  the 
most  beneficial,  the  most  irreplaceable  of  the  elements  of 
the  English  Constitution.  Any  fool  can  make  a constitu- 
tion d la  SiEYiis  or  d la  Wallon  ; any  greater  fool  than  he 
can  destroy  either.  But  not  the  wisest  man  on  earth  could 
replace,  when  it  was  once  destroyed,  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  far  more  representative  than  any  elected 
Chamber,  far  more  intelligent  than  any  device  of  philo- 
sophers to  check  the  representative  principle,  which  the 
practical  wisdom  of  nearly  a millennium  has  accomplished  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Only  the  folly  of  his  mistaken  flatterers  could  have  made 
Mr.  Tennyson  wait  so  long  for  a recognition  in  full  terms 
of  his  right  to  this  latest  honour.  There  might  conceivably 
come  a time  when  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  chief  titles  to  fame 
would  be  that  he  made  Mr.  Tennyson  a peer.  Any  nascent 
chatter  from  persons  of  the  type  of  that  wonderful  Mr. 
CuREiE  whom  Lord  Granville  snubbed  so  pleasantly  on 
Thursday  may  be  stilled  after  the  last  sentence  by  point- 
ing out  that  here  alone  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  his 
stand  on  ground  which  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  gi’ound 
accepted  semper,  v.hique,  ah  omnibus.  Of  the  positive 
merits  of  the  present  Laureate’s  verse  it  is  here  at 
least  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length.  But  it  is  not  un- 
necessary to  point  out  that  since  Pope’s  time,  at  any  rate, 
no  poet  has  held,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  held,  for  a full 
generation  the  position  unquestioned  by  any  one  whose  ques- 
tioning bears  weight  with  it  of  chief  poet  of  England.  When 
he  came  on  the  scene  the  giant  race  before  the  flood  of  the 
French  B,evolution  were  dying  ofi"  one  by  one.  Since  he 
came  on  the  scene  it  is  no  despite  to  some  three  or  four 
competitors  of  merit  to  say  that  they  have  but  shown  their 
superiority  to  all  but  himself  in  order  to  show  their 
inferiority  to  him.  When  Mr.  Tennyson  is  at  his  best — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  regions  of  pure  poetry  and  in  those 
of  patriotic  verse— he  has  not  only  had  no  superiors  in 
our  time,  he  has  had  few  in  any  other.  The  glorious 
landscape  of  the  “ Dying  Swan  ” ; the  thrice  and  thrice 
saturated  literary  poetry  of  the  “ Palace  of  Art  ” and  the 
“ Dream  of  Fair  W”omen  ” ; the  excursion  (rare  for  its 
author)  into  the  regions  of  pure  passion  in  “ Fatima”  ; the 
matchless,  or  at  least  unsurpassed,  music  of  the  minor 
lyrics ; the  singular  originality  (to  be  paralleled  only  in 
the  great  dramatists,  in  Milton,  and  in  the  artificial 
poetry  of  the  last  century)  of  the  blank-verse  scheme  of 
the  larger  poems,  unite  the  suffrages  of  every  critic  whose 
suffrage  is  worth  having.  If  the  general  public  weakens  its 
vote  by  giving  it  at  the  same  time  to  transparent  imitators 
and  plagiarists,  that  is  the  usual  fate  of  genius.  Of  one  thing, 
as  far  as  the  careful  and  almost  grudging  comparison  with 
other  languages  and  other  ages  can  go,  it  may  be  pronounced, 
with  tolerable  certainty.  The  author  of  “The  Lotus  Eaters  ” 
and  of  “ Ulysses  ” is  not  going  to  die  till  Shakspeare  and 
till  Shelley  die  likewise.  He  is  not  indeed  their  equal ; 
he  certainly  will  be  their  companion.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  peculiar  propriety  of  his  present  advance- 
ment is  that  it  gives  one  of  the  least  political  of  writers  an 
opportunity  of  giving  political  effect  to  the  sane  and  sound 
opinions  which  in  his  recent  political . utterances  he  has 
adopted.  The  author  of  a line  which,  with  some  not  enthu- 
siastic persons,  has  graved  itself  deeper  than  any  line  of  any 
contemporary — 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  the  banner  of  England  blew — 
is  not  likely  to  give  by  vote  or  influence  support  to  the 
modern  notion  that  the  banner  of  England  is  an  old  rag, 
best  used  for  wiping  slates  with.  The  author  of  the  senti- 
ment about  the  “ craven  fear  of  growing  great  ” is  not  likely 
to  support  the  theory  which  bids  the  greatest  of  all  king- 
doms huddle  and  nuzzle  with  the  trumpery  Bepublics  of 
yesterday.  The  new  patriotism  which  counsels  surrender, 
the  new  morality  which  counsels  baseness,  are  not  known 
to  Mr.  Tennyson.  His  party  politics  are  of  very  small  im- 
portance, for  all  party  distinctions  tend  to  merge  themselves 
in  the  general  question  “ Who  is  against  England  and  who 
“ is  for  her  ? ” His  claim  to  a peerage  on  the  old  ground 
of  belonging  to  a distinguished  family  is  not  small.  And 
no  one  who  acknowledges  the  true  nature  of  the  English 
House  of  Lords  will  question  that,  as. a man  of  his  hands, 
he  has  wrought  his  way  thither  by  attaining  what  is 
certainly  the  front  position  among  the  men  of  the  same 
handiwork. 


THE  AUSTEALIAN  CONVENTION. 

Most  Englishmen  -will  feel  a general  sympathy  witb 
the  demands  of  the  Australian  Convention ; but  a 
bolder  Minister  than  Lord  Derby  might  hesitate  before  he. 
gave  the  Imperial  sanction  to  the  scheme.  He  may  per- 
haps have  been  surprised  at  the  rapid  and  decisive  answer 
which  has  been  elicited  by  his  original  despatch.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  Queensland  had 
committed  an  act  of  irregularity  or  usurpation  when  its 
officer  took  possession,  in  the  Queen’s  name,  of  a consider- 
able part  of  the  great  island  of  Hew  Guinea.  It  is  true 
that  in  former  times  maritime  discoverers  and  captains  of 
cruisers  were  in  the  habit  of  planting  the  English  flag  on 
every  unoccupied  territory  wffiich  they  might  visit ; but 
their  claims  were  afterwards  sustained  or  abandoned  accord- 
ing to  its  discretion  by  the  Government  at  home.  There  is 
no  precedent  for  the  sub-infeudation  of  a colony  to  a colony. 
The  annexation  of  Hew  Guinea,  if  it  had  been  confirmed, 
might  perhaps  have  been  advantageous  to  Queensland  or 
to  the  Australian  colonies  ; but  the  cost  and  responsibifity 
of  governing  and  defending  the  new  possession  would  have 
devolved  on  the  Crown.  Lord  Derby’s  decision  was  in 
substance  unobjectionable,  though  his  language  may  per- 
haps have  been  unsympatlietic  and  cold.  His  refusal  to 
accept  the  new  territory  was  not  absolnte  or  final ; and  he 
took  occasion,  for  reasons  which  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained, to  propose  to  the  Colonies  a new  and  comprehen- 
sive measure  which  seems  to  have  but  an  indirect  connexion 
with  the  project  of  annexation.  The  federation  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  though  it  has  often  been  discussed, 
had  not  before  been  officially  recommended.  The  suggestion 
had  not  been  favourably  received  by  any  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  precedent  of  the  abortive  attempt  to  unite  the 
different  communities  in  South  Africa  was  not  encouraging. 
The  Imperial  Government  had  no  interest  in  federation, 
unless  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Australian  independence.  It  is  evident  that  one  great  de- 
pendency would  be  more  likely  to  detach  itself  from  the 
Empire,  than  a number  of  separate  colonies  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  varying  in  their  feelings  and  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  known  whether  Lord  Derby  is  a member 
of  the  political  school  which  formerly  professed  to  regard 
colonial  possessions  as  a burden.  It  is  even  possible  that  he 
only  wished  to  provide  a machinery  for  dealing  with  ques- 
tions in  which  the  colonies  might  have  a common  interest. 

The  other  Colonial  Governments,  including  those  of 
Tasmania  and  Hew  Zealand,  lost  no  time  in  expressing 
their  entire  concurrence  in  the  policy  of  which  Queensland 
had  taken  the  initiative.  Among  all  the  communities 
which  are  scattered  over  those  vast  regions,  there  seems  to 
have  been  absolute  unanimity  on  the  points  at  issue.  It 
is  intolerable  to  colonial  Englishmen  that  any  foreign  Power 
should  establish  itself  within  reach  of  their  shores.  For  a 
whole  generation  Australians  have  chafed  over  the  existence, 
wdthin  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  their  continent,  of  the 
French  colony  of  Hew  Caledonia.  A possible  penal  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Hew  Guinea  would  be  a more  urgent  griev- 
ance. It  is  true  that  they  might  to  some  extent  provide  by 
domestic  legislation  against  the  immigration  of  fugitive  or 
liberated  criminals;  but,after  their  successfulresistance  to  the 
further  importation  of  English  convicts,  they  not  unreason- 
ably protest  against  the  possible  intrusion  of  the  same  class 
of  foreigners.  Their  apprehensions  were  naturally  aroused 
by  the  reported  intention  of  the  French  Government  to 
increase  the  number  of  criminal  settlers  in  the  South 
Pacific.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Australians  are  perhaps 
not  in  the  habit  of  correcting  their  geographical  conclu- 
sions by  reference  to  large-scale  maps.  The  not  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  globe  which  they  occupy  includes,  in 
their  estimation,  additional  seas  and  islands.  They  j ustly 
consider  that  much  inconvenience  might  arise,  not  only 
from  a possible  influx  of  criminals,  but  from  the  vicinity  of 
independent  neighbours  who  might  on  occasion  become 
hostile.  Only  four  or  five  years  ago  they  were  threatened 
with  predatory  visits  of  Russian  cruisers ; and  they  know 
that  a large  Erench  garrison  wdthin  reach  would  involve 
the  necessity  of  military  precantions.  The  feeling  on  the 
subject  is  so  general  and  so  strong  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Crown  in  the  different  colonies  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  follow  the  current  of  opinion ; and  the  principal 
Ministers  of  all  the  provinces  have  met  at  Sydney,  and  have 
agreed  to  a combined  application  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Convention  asks  the  Imperial  Government  not  only 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  that  part  of  Hew  Guinea 
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■whicli  is  not  claimed  by  the  Netherlands,  but  to  take 
measures  for  preventing  the  establishment  of  settlements 
in  the  Pacific  south  of  the  Equator  by  any  European  Power. 
The  implied  prohibition  is  directed  against  Geimiany  and 
Prance.  It  is  well  known  that  many  German  politicians 
desire  the  commencement  of  a Colonial  Empire,  and  French 
ambition  has  lately  taken  the  same  direction.  The  request 
of  the  Colonies  might  probably  be  granted  if  the  English 
Government  were  in  a position  to  impose  its  will  on  all 
other  Powers ; but  it  would  be  idle  to  protest  against  acts 
which  it  might  be  impossible  to  prevent.  In  negotiations 
on  the  subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  on  behalf  of 
three  or  four  millions  of  colonial  Englishmen  a Monroe 
doctrine  affecting  the  Pacific  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a great  advantage  to  dispense  with 
civilized  neighbours,  who,  as  experience  shows,  would 
devote  much  of  their  energies  to  the  establi.shment  of 
hostile  tariffs  and  to  occasional  wars,  but  the  luxury  of 
political  solitude  is  not  easily  attained.  At  the  present 
moment  a diplomatic  conflict  is  pending  between  England 
and  the  United  States  on  the  protectorate  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  claimed  by  America  in  virtue  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  The  distance  of  the  Canal  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  United  States  is  not  very  different  from  that 
between  Queensland  and  New  Caledonia.  It  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  advance  a claim  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  South  Pacific  region  at  the  time  when  the  American 
Government  disputes  the  continued  validity  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwbr  Treaty.  It  may  perhaps  be  practicable  to  concede 
some  part  of  the  request  of  the  Conference.  The  formal 
acquisition  of  sovereignty  over  the  part  of  New  Guinea 
which  is  nearest  to  Queensland  seems  to  be  inevitable ; and 
the  Conference  properly  admits  that  all  conditions  and 
details  must  be  regulated  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It 
will  not  be  an  unmixed  evil  to  increase  the  navy  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  any  newly-acquired  territories  if  the 
Colonies  fulfil  their  undertaldng  to  bear  a reasonable  share 
of  the  expense.  The  introduction  of  a foreign  policy  into 
the  Australian  colonies  may  perhaps  tend  to  prolong  the 
connexion  with  the  mother  country.  The  North  American 
colonies  never  thought  of  revolt  till  the  French  were  ex- 
pelled from  Canada.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  might 
perhaps  have  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  retaining  Eng- 
lish protection. 

The  further  resolutions  of  the  Conference  go  far  to 
establish  the  federation  which  Lord  Derby  proposed.  The 
delegates,  who  are  the  principal  Ministers  of  their  respective 
Colonies,  have  agreed  on  the  draft  of  a Bill  which  seems  to 
satisfy  all  immediate  wants.  The  Conference  thinks  com- 
plete federation  premature,  having  probably  con.sidered  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  identical  tariffs  for  communities  so 
widely  divided  in  opinion  as  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
By  the  Bill,  which  of  course  requires  both  the  sanction  of  the 
several  Legislatures  and  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  a Federal 
Council  is  to  be  created,  consisting  of  two  representatives 
from  each  self-governing  colony  and  of  one  from  each 
Crown  colony.  There  will  be  two  Sessions  in  a year,  and 
three  colonies  may  summon  an  extraordinary  Session.  The 
Council  will  have  power,  subject  ,to  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  to  legislate  on  the  large  subject  of  the  relations  of 
the  Colonies  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
The  Council  will  also  provide  for  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
flux of  criminals,  for  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  for 
the  regulation  of  fisheries,  and  many  other  matters,  includ- 
ing patents,  copyright,  and  bills  of  exchange.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  scheme  of  partial  federation  is  to 
stand  or  fall  with  the  acceptance  by  the  Home  Government 
of  the  proposals  relating  to  foreign  settlements.  Many  of 
the  objects  of  the  draft  Bill  are  entirely  unconnected  with 
territorial  claims.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
projected  legislation  will  prepare  the  way  for  a closer  union. 
Lord  Derby  cannot  fail  to  give  the  overtures  a courteous 
and  careful  consideration.  He  will  probably  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  Colonial  Governments  and  the  members  of  the 
recent  Congress  that  some  of  the  demands  are  not  within 
the  power  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  grant ; but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  general  policy  which  was  recommended 
should  not  be  approved  in  principle.  It  has  happened,  by 
singular  good  fortune,  that  no  foreign  settlement  has  been 
made  on  the  coasts  either  of  the  Australian  continent  or  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  impolitic  not  to  regard 
with  complacency  the  prospect  of  a great  English  community 
which  will  control  all  neighbouring  territories.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  may  be  necessary  to  abstain  from  excessive  pre- 
tensions. 


MAKING  NIGHT  HIDEOUS. 

A Few  nights  ago  the  inhabitants  of  a respectable 
quarter  of  Chelsea  near  the  i-iver  were  aroused  from 
their  .sleep  by  that  foolish  nuisance  of  the  season  known  as 
the  “ Waits.”  The  time  at  which  tlie  nuisance  began  was 
three  o’clock  a.m.,  and  it  lasted  over  lialf  an  hour,  when  the 
musicians  went  away  to  break  the  slumbers  of  inoffen.sive 
people  elsewhere.  Till  after  the  New  Year  tliere  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  annoyance  will  be  frequently  re- 
peated, as  it  has  been  in  former  years.  Before  last  Chr  istmas 
several  complaints  on  this  subject  were  made  to  the  police 
airthorities  at  Chelsea,  with  the  successwith  which  complaints 
made  to  the  police  not  unfrequently  meet.  The  thing  has 
now  become  intolerable.  It  is  not  to  be  borne  that  night 
should  be  made  hideous,  and  that  the  sleep  of  re.spectable 
people  should  be  broken,  in  order  that  these  street-mu.sicians 
may  get  a Christmas-box  from  those  who  are  fooli.sh  enough 
to  give  it.  The  nuisance  is  of  an  aggravated  kind.  Not  a 
few  of  the  “ Waits  ” are  persons  of  by  no  means  the  worst 
education,  whose  misconduct  cannot  be  palliated  by  the 
plea  that  they  know  no  better.  The  hours  which  they 
choose  for  their  visits  are  just  those  at  which  most  people 
are  asleep  3 and  to  be  awaked  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  kept  awake  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  means 
to  many  people,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  to  do 
brain-work  of  any  kind,  that  they  do  not  go  to  sleep  any 
more.  Either  a man  sleeps  through  the  music — and  in  this 
case  it  does  him  no  good,  or  else  he  is  awaked  by  it — and 
in  this  case  it  does  him  a great  deal  of  harm.  That  the 
nuisance  should  have  lasted  so  long  is  6nly  another  proof  of 
how  tenacious  Englishmen  are  of  anything  which  has  a 
flavour  of  the  “ old  time  ” about  it.  The  old  time,  however, 
is  gone  ; and  what  may  have  had  a charm  about  it  in  such 
country-houses  as  Washington  Irving  loved  to  describe,  is 
ridiculously  out  of  place  among  the  streets  of  a great 
capital.  The  nuisance  could  be  put  an  end  to  if  private 
individuals  would  make  it  a point  of  duty  never  to  give  a 
Christmas-box  to  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  night. 
But  many  people  do  not  know  how  to  say  “ no  ” to  such 
applications  ; and  the  peculiar  sentiment  which  is  associated 
with  Christmas  gives  a colour  of  kindliness  to  their  weak- 
ness. The  evil  can  only  be  effectively  met  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police ; and  a constable  should  be  instructed 
to  break  up  and  silence  these  bands  of  musicians  as  un- 
sparingly as  he  would  a nocturnal  concei't  of  cats  or  a gang 
of  drunken  brawlers. 

The  “ Waits,”  however,  persecute  the  London  house- 
holder only  for  a short  season  of  the  year.  The  nightly 
disturbances  due  to  drink  are  perennial,  and  are  perhaps 
nowhere  in  London  more  offensive  and  conspicuous  than  in 
Chelsea,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  chosen  seats  of  the 
“ rough,”  but  is  in  close  communication  with  another  of  his 
favourite  haunts,  Battersea.  In  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  best  houses  in  Chelsea  scenes  occur  almost  nightly 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  And  here  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  police  are  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to 
blame.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  disturbances  do  not  arise 
immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  public-houses,  and 
commonly  do  not  originate  in  them.  They  are  due  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  police  on  duty  at  night,  and  especially 
to  the  absence  of  a fixed  police-guard  at  certain  points,  such 
as  those  where  several  thoroughfares  meet,  and  which  there- 
fore offer  special  facilities  for  fights  and  quarrels.  In  some, 
if  not  in  all,  cases  the  night  policeman  goes  off  the  point 
where  he  and  others  have  been  stationed  aU  day  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  leaving  it  entirely  unprotected 
for  several  hours.  The  fact  that  another  policeman  in  his 
nightly  beat  passes  the  spot  gives  practically  but  little  protec- 
tion to  the  householder.  He  passes  at  considerable  intervals 
of  time,  and  when  he  approaches  the  brawlers  are  quieter 
or  slink  off.  If  they  are  sober  enough  to  show  fight,  he  is 
so  greatly  in  a minority  that  he  has  to  rely  solely  on  the 
“ moral  influence  ” of  his  office,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  is 
much  greater  than  might  be  supposed.  But  when  he  does 
not  happen  to  be  on  the  spot,  which  is  the  general  rule, 
what  those  who  are  kept  awake  by  these  nightly  brawls 
have  to  bear  is  too  horrible  for  description.  They  have  to 
listen  to  the  vilest  language  from  the  lips  of  drunken  women 
fighting  with  men  as  drunk  and  debased  as  themselves. 
All  the  foul  words  which  cannot  find  a place  in  any  dic- 
tionary, but  which  seem  to  form  almost  the  only  vocabulai^' 
which  these  wretched  people  possess,  are  poured  out  like  a 
cataract.  From  words  they  often  come  to  blows,  and  after 
being  forced  to  hear  the  language  which  they  use,  the 
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listener  can  detect  the  thud  on  the  pavement  when  one  of 
them  knocks  down  another.  These  things  are  not  excep- 
tional ; they  occur,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  all  the  year 
round.  And  the  hours  during  which  they  mainly  occur  are 
between  one  and  three  o’clock  in  the  night — that  is  to  say, 
dui'ing  which  the  public-houses  have  been  long  closed,  and 
during  which  the  supervision  of  the  police  has  been  relaxed. 

Frequently  as  these  disturbances  occur  during  the  week, 
they  are  almost  a matter  of  course  on  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  morning.  Half  the  value  of  the  day  of  rest  is  lost 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a night  of  discomfort.  There  are 
three  reasons  why  Saturday  night  should  be  the  noisiest  in 
the  whole  week.  In  the  first  place,  the  public-houses  close 
earlier  on  that  night  than  on  others,  and  the  shouting  of 
the  intoxicated  persons  leaving  them  consequently  begins 
earlier.  In  the  next  place,  as  such  persons  have  the  whole 
of  the  following  day  for  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their 
debauch;  and,  further,  as  they  have  for  the  most  part 
received  their  wages  on  that  day,  a threefold  reason  exists 
why  they  should  make  thfe  most  of  Saturday  night.  And 
they  do  so  with  a vengeance.  After  the  long  and  obscene 
procession  of  those  who  have  got  drunk  in  Chelsea  has  at 
length  passed  by,  another  procession  begins  of  those 
who  reside  in  Chelsea,  but  have  got  drunk  with  their 
friends  in  Battersea.  The  most  respectable  publican  may 
unknowingly  contribute  to  this  result.  A man  who  has 
already  been  drinking  at  two  or  three  public-houses  may 
come  to  another  not  obviously  the  worse  for  liquor,  but  in 
such  a state  as  that  any  further  amount  of  drink  which 
the  publican  may  supply  him  with  Avill  suffice  to  make  him 
drunk  and  disorderly.  We  could  name  parts  of  Chelsea 
in  which  drunk  and  disorderly  persons  are  in  the  habit 
(weather  permitting)  of  creating  disturbances  from  twelve 
o’clock  on  Saturday  night  till  four  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  sleep  of  the  neighbouring  householders  is 
broken,  and  their  ears,  as  well  as  (which  is  worse)  those  of 
their  children  and  servants,  are  polluted  by  the  vilest  lan- 
guage which  the  vilest  part  of  our  population  is  in  the 
habit  of  using. 

Such  a state  of  things  is  a disgrace  to  the  capital  of  a 
civilized  country.  It  is  evident  to  any  man  of  common 
sense  that  it  can  be  stopped,  and  stopped  with  no  great 
difficulty.  The  disorders  to  which  we  refer  take  place 
along  certain  main  streets,  and  especially  at  points  of 
junction  where  several  chief  thoroughfares  meet.  From 
such  thoroughfares  or  points  of  junction  the  disorderly  per- 
sons referred  to  diverge  to  their  respective  slums.  Two 
tilings  appear  to  us  perfectly  clear.  First,  that  the  number 
of  policemen  on  beat  between  twelve  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
night  is,  in  the  districts  of  which  we  speak,  altogether 
insufficient.  Secondly,  that  during  these  hours  the  sta- 
tionary police,  who  now  remain  on  duty  till  one  o’clock, 
should  be  relieved  by  others  who  should  remain  on  duty, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  district,  till  three,  four,  or  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  police  force  in  Chelsea  or  any- 
where else.  We  believe  that  they  do  their  duty  well.  But 
the  regulations  under  which  they  work  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  maintain  the  peace  in  certain  parts  of  Chelsea 
at  certain  hours  of  the  night,  and  to  give  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  parts  the  protection  for  which  they  pay,  and  which 
they  have  a right  to  demand.  A very  small  increase  in  the 
force,  if,  indeed,  it  be  at  present  inadequate,  would  probably 
suffice  to  attain  the  desired  end  ; for  it  is  at  a few  points 
and  in  a few  streets  only  that  further  protection  is  needed. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  would  only  transfer  the  nuisance 
to  other  streets  where  no  policeman  is  stationed.  Drunken 
men  will  continue  to  find  their  way  home  by  the  roads  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  and  will  not  seek  byways  in 
order  to  evade  the  police.  It  was  once  said  by  an  American 
politician  that  there  exists  a special  Providence  for 
drunkards’  children  and  the  United  States ; and  this 
Providence  keeps  the  first  of  the  three  to  the  familiar  path 
which  leads  from  the  public-house  to  the  slum.  A very 
.small  effort  on  the  part  of  the  police  would  put  a stop  to  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  We  may  also  commend  this  subject 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  members  for  the  borough 
of  Chelsea,  and  would  suggest  that  one  of  them  might  with 
advantage  refer  the  matter  to  his  colleague  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  question  does  not  concern  Chelsea  only  ; 
for  there  are  doubtless  many  other  parts  of  London  in  which 
similar  evils  may  be  met  by  similar  remedies. 


USELESS  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  publication  of  a Deport  by  Colonel  Majendie  and 
Captain  C undill  has  recalled  attention  to  the  base 
and  useless  crimes  committed  in  the  Underground  Railway 
on  the  30th  of  last  October.  No  considerable  interest  has 
been  excited  by  this  careful  scientific  examination  into  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  explosions,  and  the  means  used  by 
the  cowardly  ruffians  who  caused  them.  The  document  has 
inevitably  an  appearance  of  elaborate  futility.  It  makes  an 
official  record  of  what  was  already  known,  and  shows  that 
the  guesses  made  at  the  time  were  generally  correct ; but  it 
has  nothing  to  say  about  what  we  are  really  anxious  to 
learn.  It  can  tell  us  nothing  whatever  about  the  criminals. 
This  is  in  no  way  the  fault  of  Colonel  Majendie  and  Captain 
C UNDILL,  who  were  not,  perhaps  unfortunately,  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  detective  police.  What  they  had 
to  do  they  have  done.  They  specify  the  time  and  place  of 
the  explosions,  and  show  how  they  were  produced  and 
what  material  was  used.  All  this  is  not  particularly  profit- 
able reading.  The  time  and  the  place  were  matters  of 
common  knowledge,  and  there  never  was  any  doubt  on  the 
other  two  points.  Nobody  needs  to  be  told  that  the  explo- 
sions took  place  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  30th  October  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Praed  Street 
and  Charing  Cross  Stations.  Neither  was  there  much  doubt 
in  anybody’s  mind  that  they  were  produced  by  dropping 
dynamite  from  the  window  of  one  of  the  carriages.  There 
may  have  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  explosive 
used;  but  that  was  not  a matter  of  much  importance.  We 
have  by  this  time  become  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
a few  villains  are  engaged  in  dropping  packages  of  dynamite 
about,  in  the  hitherto  unsuccessful  attempt  to  terrify  the 
English  people  out  of  their  wits.  It  may  now  be  considered 
as  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  this  explosive 
was  used  in  the  Underground  with  rather  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  bungling. 

On  the  most  important  question  of  all  this  Report  has, 
and  can  have,  nothing  to  say.  It  leaves  us  no  nearer  than 
we  w'ere  before  to  the  discovery  of  the  criminals.  In  some 
respects  the  labours  of  the  official  inquirers  have  led  to  a 
rather  discouraging  result.  Their  examination  has  pro- 
duced one  more  demonstration  of  the  extreme  facility  with 
wliich  crimes  of  this  kind  can  be  committed  with  almost 
perfect  safety  to  the  perpetrators.  Any  Irish  patriot  or 
social  reformer  who  is  fired  by  the  noble  exhortations  of 
O’Donovan  Rossa  can  feel  sure  of  helping  on  the 
good  work  at  a trifling  expense  of  money  and  trouble. 
He  has  only  to  make  a handful  of  indifferent  dyna- 
mite, which  is  apparently  as  easy  as  lying,  and  learn 
how  to  set  it  off,  which  is  no  great  mystery;  and  then 
nothing  further  is  wanted  except  a shilling  or  less  for  a 
first- class  railway-ticket.  No  Londoner  needs  to  be  told 
that  an  empty  compartment  can  always  be  found  by  a little 
waiting.  Dropping  a parcel  out  of  a window  is  as  easy  as 
filing  through  a hole  in  a wall,  and  much  less  dangerous, 
for  the  person  shot  at  may  retaliate.  Escape  at  the  next 
station  is  even  easier,  and  the  heroic  feat  is  performed.  It 
looks  so  simple  and  'so  little  dangerous  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  comparative  rarity  of  its 
occurrence.  The  crime  has  every  quality  which  can  tempt 
the  patriotic  Irish  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history 
of  all  these  explosions  has  its  encouraging  side.  We  are 
now  entitled  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  science  has  not 
been  so  favourable  to  the  villain  as  he  was  inclined  to  think 
a year  or  two  ago,  and  as  his  loquacious  friends  in  America 
pretend  to  think  still.  Dynamite  is,  no  doubt,  a very 
effective  explosive  ; but  its  power  seems  to  be  limited  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  is  easy  to  make  after  a fashion,  but 
difficult  to  make  good.  Then  it  produces  its  effect  within 
a narrow  area,  and  when  dropped  by  a timid  rogue  in  an 
open  place  does  surprisingly  little  damage.  When  we 
recall  the  vague  guesses  common  a year  ago  as  to  the  mis- 
chief which  could  be  wrought  by  a few  men  reckless  enough 
to  use  the  new  explosives,  and  compare  them  with  what 
has  actually  been  done,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  science 
has  really  put  the  enemies  of  society  in  a better  position  than 
their  like  were  in  a hundred  years  ago.  If  the  scoundrels 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  various  outrages  at  West- 
minster and  elsewhere  had  been  men  enough  to  break  out 
in  Palace  Yard  with  bowie-knives,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men,  they  would  have  done  more  mischief 
in  ten  minutes  than  they  have  effected  in  as  many  months 
with  all  the  appliances  of  science.  But  it  requires  some 
courage  and  capacity  for  self-sa'isifice  to  play  the  part  of 
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the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  those  are  not  the  virtues  of 
the  Irish  patriot.  These  outrages  have  again  proved  what 
was  a little  overlooked,  that  science  may  improve  explosives, 
but  it  has  not  materially  affected  the  character  of  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race  who  uses  them  for  unlawful  purposes. 
He  remains  just  the  same  lurking,  cowardly,  and  bungling 
ruffian  that  he  always  was.  They  may  serve  to  show  a 
generation  which  is  a little  inclined  to  overrate  the  value 
of  machinery  that  the  efficiency  of  a weapon  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  man  who 
uses  it.  . 

This  Report  is  too  probably  the  last  we  shall  hear  of  the 
explosions  in  the  Underground,  since  the  criminals  have 
unfortunately  escaped,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
of  discovering  them.  Before  dismissing  a very  contemptible 
business  we  may  find  some  satisfaction  in  noting  what  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  most  important  feature  of  all  this 
feeble  campaign  of  terrorism.  Englishmen  may  reflect 
with  pardonable  pride  on  their  own  conduct  throughout. 
It  is  not  well  to  encourage  a habit  of  boasting  or  indulge 
in  noisy  praises  of  our  own  virtues.  We  have  warning  ex- 
amples of  what  that  leads  to  on  the  other  side  of  both 
Channels.  Nevertheless,  we  may  fairly  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  spontaneousl}’^  taken  the  right  c >urse  to 
defeat  the  attack  of  our  cowardly  enemies.  It  v o ild  have 
been  more  completely  satisfactory,  no  doubt,  if  all  the 
authors  of  these  outrages  could  have  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice, but,  even  if  our  failure  in  that  respect  had  been  more 
complete  than  it  has  been,  it  was  always  in  our  power  to 
defeat  their  main  object.  They  aimed  at  doing  a great  deal 
of  material  damage  and  causing  loss  of  life  only  as  the  best 
means  of  producing  a panic.  The  damage  done  has  been 
insignificant,  and,  though  individuals  have  been  cruelly  in- 
jured, nobody  has  been  killed.  Still,  they  did  succeed  to  a 
certain  extent.  If  Englishmen  had  been  liable  to  panic, 
the  explosion  at  AVestminster  and  the  discoveries  at  Liver- 
pool would  have  afforded  them  a good  excuse.  The  country 
might  well  have  been  terrified  to  learn  that  there  were  a 
number  of  desperadoes  at  large  armed  with  a terrible 
instrument  of  destruction.  There  has,  however,  not  only 
been  no  panic,  but  scarcely  anything  which  could 
be  called  a disturbance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a single 
Londoner  modified  his  habits  in  the  least  degree  because  of 
the  Westminster  explosion,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
trains  in  the  Underground  have  been  less  used  since  the 
30th  October  than  they  were  before.  Something  must  be 
allowed  for  the  ineffective  character  of  the  first  outrage. 
There  was  a distinct  absurdity  about  an  attempt  to  blow 
down  a great  building  which  ended  in  nothing  more 
terrible  than  the  smashing  of  a great  deal  of  glass  and  the 
ruin  of  a policeman’s  overcoat.  The  ridiculous  side  of  the 
thing,  however,  would  only  have  been  patent  to  people 
who  kept  cool  and  declined  to  be  frightened.  It  has  often 
been  said  of  late  years,  and  with  some  appearance  of  truth, 
that  the  ready  courage  on  which' Englishmen  used  to  pride 
themselves  has  been  weakened  by  the  easy-going  habits  of 
modern  life.  The  mixture  of  contemptuous  indifference 
and  curiosity  with  which  all  these  outrages  have  been 
treated  is  some  proof  that  the  loss  has  not  been  very 
serious.  Neither  has  there  been  any  considerable  amount 
of  the  indiscriminate  anger  which  would  almost  have  been 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances.  The  crimes  of  a few 
Irishmen  have  not  been  visited  on  their  countrymen.  No 
complaints  have  oeen  heard  even  from  the  sufferers  by  the 
explosion  at  Praed  Street.  To  be  resolutely  cool  in  the 
presence  of  attempts  at  terrorism  is  the  wisest  as  well  as 
the  bravest  course ; but  it  is  taken  spontaneously  or  not  at 
all.  From  the  moment  these  outrages  began  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  nobody  was  to  be  frightened  by  them.  On 
the  whole,  the  imitatorh  of  the  Land  League  who  have 
made  these  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bully  are  to  be 
thanked  for  giving  us  some  right  to  indulge  again  in  the 
wholesome  pleasure  of  feeling  a certain  amount  of  self- 
respect.  After  the  ignoble  cringing  to  terrorism  in  Ireland, 
and  the  cant  which  was  lavished  on  the  surrender  in  the 
Transvaal,  it  began  to  look  as  if  England  would  yield 
anything  to  violence.  The  dupes  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  and 
his  less  honest  allies  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  done 
us  some  service  by  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
we  are  not  wholly  given  over  to  fear. 


THE  liONDON  PAPJfS. 

IT  will  seem  to  many  people  a piece  of  .slieer  absurdity  to 
speak  of  the  Parks  as  in  any  way  in  danger. 
Londoners  are  a great  deal  too  proud  of  them  to  make 
such  a thing  possible.  They  are  at  once  Crown  property 
and  national  property,  and  in  either  character  they  are 
exceptionally  protected  against  attack.  Nor  is  tliere  any 
quarter  from  which  an  attack  is  likely  to  come.  ’This  is 
an  age  in  which  commons  are  preserved  for  miles  round 
every  great  city ; and,  after  saving  Epping  Forest,  we 
shall  not  be  foolish  enough  to  throw  away  something 
much  more  indispensable  than  Epping  Forest.  Surely  the 
cry  of  the  Parks  in  danger  must  be  the  last  resource  of  a 
journalist  at  a loss  for  a subject  ? Yet,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, there  is  more  to  be  said  on  the  alarmist  side 
than  at  first  sight  there  may  seem  to  be.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  some  positive  risk  involved  in  the  new  scheme  of  a 
railway  from  Paddington  to  Westminster.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  distance  between  these  two  points  is  made  up  of  one 
Park  or  another,  and  it  is  proposed,  in  order  to  save  ex- 
pense, to  carry  the  line  underneath  them.  The  cost  of 
compensation  for  house  property  in  London  is  so  large  that 
the  idea  of  making  any  more  underground  lines  has  of  late 
been  pretty  well  abandoned.  Though  house  property  would 
probably  not  again  be  paid  for  on  the  liberal  scale  which 
prevailed  when  the  Metropolitan  and  District  lines  were 
constructed,  there  is  still  much  that  must  be  bought,  and 
bought  at  a high  price  if  compensation  is  not  to  become  a 
mere  name.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  promoters 
of  the  proposed  line  are  anxious  to  find  some  land  which 
has  the  great  merit,  from  a railway  point  of  view,  of  having 
no  foundations  that  can  be  disturbed.  This  condition  is 
most  perfectly  fulfilled  in  the  Parks,  and  it  seems  now  to 
be  understood  that  no  objection  will  be  made  to  the 
Parks  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  streets  'become 
more  crowded  every  year ; a railway  running  from  North 
to  South  would  be  a very  convenient  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing means  of  getting  about  London;  and  what  possible 
harm  can  it  do  the  Parks  to  carry  a tunnel  underneath 
them  1 It  may  be  well  to  remember  the  somewhat  parallel 
case  of  the  District  Railway.  The  Thames  Embankment 
had  the  same  advantages  as  regards  absence  of  houses  and 
consequent  cheapness  of  construction  that  the  Parks  have, 
and  there  was  an  equally  general  desire  that  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  disfigure  one  of  the  too  few  features  tiiat 
make  London  a really  fine  city.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  a railway  carried  through  a tunnel  could  do  nothing 
towards  making  the  surface  of  the  ground  hideous ; but  those 
who  reasoned  in  this  way  have  been  disagreeably  enlightened 
— first  by  the  stations,  and  then,  after  a long  interval,  by  the 
ventilators.  If  the  railway  had  been  carried  alongside  the 
carriage  road  for  the  whole  length  of  the  Embankment, 
the  result  could  hardly  have  been  more  ugly  than  it  is  now. 
Two  or  three  stations  and  as  many  ventilators  are  really  a 
worse  eyesore  than  the  line  to  which  they  minister.  AVhat 
guarantee  is  there  that  the  same  sort  of  tricks  will  not  he 
played  with  the  Parks  ? Just  so  much  as  the  public  insist 
on  inserting  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  line 
is  made.  If  stations  and  ventilators  are  not  forbidden, 
stations  and  ventilators  will  be  erected.  Indeed,  if  the 
railway  is  once  allowed  to  be  made,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Act  which  forbids  them  will  not  soon  be 
modified.  It  will  be  pleaded  that,  if  the  toiling  multitudes 
of  Paddington  and  Westminster  want  to  get  out  at  the 
head  of  the  Serpentine,  it  is  absurd  to  give  them  no  station 
between  the  Bayswater  Road  and  Piccadilly.  The  argument 
which  is  perpetually  used  to  justify  new  railways  in  the 
Lake  district  will  be  appealed  to  here.  The  Parks,  it  Avill 
be  said,  were  made  for  Londoners,  not  Londoners  for  the 
Parks.  What  is  the  good  of  having  an  ornamental  garden 
from  which  those  who  most  need  it  are  virtually  shut  out  1 
In  presence  of  the  beautiful  anxiety  of  Railway  Companies 
for  the  interests  of  the  poor,  it  seems  almost  brufiil  to 
remark  that  the  third  class  is  the  most  remunerative  of  all. 
So  long  as  it  is  a question  of  bringing  passengei  s to  the 
threshold  of  beautiful  things,  nothing  can  be  said  against 
this  zeal.  If  it  is  not  wholly  unselfish,  it  is  at  all  events 
useful.  But  when  it  is  a question  of  spoiling  the  beautiful 
object  in  order  to  make  it  slightly  more  accessible,  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  gain  and  the  loss.  Su’  Edward 
Watkin  would  be  quite  capable  of  drying  up  the  Serpentine 
in  order  to  carry  more  passengers  to  look  at  the  empty 
channel.  That  might  be  good  business  from  the  railway 
point  of  view ; but  it  would  not  be  good  business  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  Parks.  The  point,  however,  at  which 
there  is  most  to  be  feared  from  the  projected  line  is  the 
Westminster  end.  There  is  a good  deal  of  open  ground 
between  the  northei’n  corner  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
Storey’s  Gate,  and  it  is  just  the  sort  of  ground  which  a 
Kailway  Company  would  consider  quite  useless  in  its  present 
state.  To  a certain  class  of  minds  the  most  beautiful  object 
in  art  or  nature  is  a station  erected  at  a small  cost  to  serve 
a large  traffic ; and  in  their  view  a cheap  and  unpretending 
building,  in  the  manner  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  the 
Embankment,  would  render  to  the  Foreign  Office  the  same 
service  which  St.  Margaret’s  Church  renders  to  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  railway  from  Paddington  to  Westminster,  though  it 
is  the  most  immediate,  is  not  the  only  danger  to  which  the  ^ 
Parks  are  exposed.  In  theory  no  one  dreams  of  encroach- 
ing upon  them.  So,  at  least,  it  might  have  been  said  some  ! 
months  ago.  Within  that  time,  howe^mr,  it  has  actually 
been  suggested — quite  in  the  temper  of  Judas — that  the 
Green  Park  might  be  sold  for  building,  and  the  price  given 
to  the  East-end  poor  in  the  shape  of  a park  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  So  monstrous  a notion  as  this  is  hardly 
likely  to  take  any  effective  shape ; but  in  practice  there 
is  a constant  disposition  to  take  away  little  bits  of 
the  Parks.  In  some  cases  the  advantage  of  doing  this 
really  does  outweigh  the  standing  argument  against  it. 
Few  people,  for  example,  will  regret  the  little  corner  of  the 
Green  Park  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  make  room  for  the 
recent  improvements  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  only 
ground  for  regret  here  is  that  so  much  of  what  was  taken 
away  should  have  been  restored  in  the  shape  of  the  not 
beautiful  mound  which  now  breaks  the  fall  of  the  ground 
towards  Westminster.  But  so  many  interests  are  concerned, 
now  in  filching  a bit  fi'om  the  Parks,  now  in  making  roads 
across  them,  now  in  putting  them  to  some  social  or  political 
purpose^or  which  they  were  not  intended,  that  it  will  not 
do  to  be  too  coi  fident  that  they  will  remain  uninjured. 
Quite  lately  a water  reservoir  has  been  made  in  Hyde  Park. 
V ery  possibly  it  serves  some  useful  purpose,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  a real  disfigurement  to  that  part  of  the  Park.  The 
gardener’s  cottage  which  was  built  in  exchange  for  a less 
obtrusive  budding  near  Kensington  Palace  is  another  in- 
road upon  the  great  expanse  of  rolling  turf  which  is 
the  most  striking  feature  of  Hyde  Park,  and  one  that 
makes  the  removal  of  the  adjoining  barrack  more  unlikely. 
To  regret  the  making  of  the  high  road  from  Victoria  Gate 
to  Alexandra  Gate  would  be  thought  extravagant,  and  the 
actual  sacrifice  of  space  which  it  necessitated  was  almost 
infinitesimal.  But  proposals  are  frequently  made  for  carry- 
ing some  kind  of  road  across  Kensington  Gardens,  and  this 
would  mean  the  vnrtual  destruction  of  the  most  distinct  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Parks.  The  passion 
for  making  short  cuts  is  so  strong,  and  the  obstacles  that 
Kensington  Gardens  offers  to  this  process  are  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  nevmr  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  no  risk  of  the 
thing  being  done.  The  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
Parks  are  meant  to  be  vast  spaces  of  green  grass  planted 
here  and  thei‘6  with  trees  and  flowers.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  furnish  means  of  getting  more  quicldy  from  one 
part  of  London  to  another,  or  pleasant  prospects  to  the 
residents  in  the  houses  that  overlook  them,  or  sites  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  to  eminent  men.  If  iconoclasm 
could  ever  be  condoned  it  would  be  as  applied  to  the  Speke 
obelisk,  and  perhaps  to  some  other  objects  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Parks. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 

IT  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  issue  of  a new 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Hood  by  Messrs.  Ward 
& Lock.  It  would  require  a long  and  most  probably  a dull  dis- 
sertation to  justify  the  thesis  that  Hood  is,  of  all  English  men  of 
letters,  the  most  undervalued  ; and  there  certainly  are  facts  which 
might  be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  This  is,  unless  we  mistake, 
the  third  time  that  a complete  edition  of  his  works  has  appeared 
during  the  last  twenty  years ; while  of  his  verses,  comic  and 
serious,  separate  editions  almost  innumerable  have  been  called  for. 
This, it  may  be  said,  is  conclusive  against  neglect;  it  is  not  quite 
so  certain  that  it  is  conclusive  against  undervaluation.  The 
grievance  that  we  have  against  the  British  public  as  regards  Hood 
is  twofold.  The  general  reader  has  persisted  in  regarding  him  as 
a person  who  was  unmatchedly  clever  in  writing  such  things  as. 

And  there  I left  my  second  leg 
And  the  Forty-Second  Foot, 

to  the  entire  ignoring  of  a faculty  of  producing  other  than  bur- 
lesque work,  which  was  at  its  best  inferior  to  that  of  very  few  of 


his  contemporaries.  The  particular  reader,  if  that  phrase  may  be 
used,  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  had  this  faculty ; but,  appa- 
rently to  revenge  himself  on  him  for  his  knack  of  pleasing  the 
general  reader,  obstinately  refuses  to  give  him  due  credit  therefor. 
Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  Thackeray’s  generous  and 
whimsical  outburst  of  wrath  with  Hood  for  writing  buffoonery 
when  he  could  write  things  so  much  better.  It  would  perhaps  be 
more  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  Hood’s  readers,  who  seem  to  a 
great  extent  either  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a buffoon,  or  else  that,  being  one,  he  had  no  business 
to  be  anything  better. 

To  show  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  Hood  as  a man  of  letters, 
no  better  teat  can  be  resorted  to  than  the  appearance  which  he 
usually  cuts  in  books  of  selections.  There  will  be  found,  of  course, 
the  " Song  of  the  Shirt  ” and  the  “ Bridge  of  Sighs,”  pieces  which 
we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  in  our  turn,  but  which, 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  must  underlie  the  charge  of  being 
exaggerated,  popular,  and  a little  claptrappy.  There  may  be  one 
of  the  purely  burlesque  pieces,  among  which  it  is  certainly  possible 
to  select  admirable  examples  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
extract  from  “ Miss  Kilmansegg,”  an  effort  in  the  moral-satirical 
verse  way  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  Possibly, 
though  not  by  any  means  certainly,  the  admirable  “ Eugene  Aram  ” 
may  appear.  But  the  beautiful  “ Elm  Tree,”  the  “ Haunted 
House,”  absolutely  unsurpassed  of  its  kind,  the  “ Plea  of  the  Mid- 
summer Fairies,”  not  unworthy  of  Keats  himself,  who  inspired  it, 
and  of  Lamb,  who  praised  it,  the  numerous  exquisite  snatches 
which  have  the  grace  and  melody  of  Moore,  without  his  triviality 
and  pinchbeck — vvhere  are  they  ? Professed  students  of  English 
literature  know  them,  of  course,  but  to  the  general  public  Hood  is 
still  the  man  who  had  an  unmatched  facility  of  making  puns  in. 
verse,  and  a still  more  unmatched  but  somewhat  perverse  power 
of  mixing  up  jest  and  earnest  in  the  manner  of  “ The  Desert 
Born.” 

Here,  at  any  rate,  are  all  the  pieces  before  us ; serious  and 
comic,  prose  and  verse,  ephemeral  and  lasting.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that,  like  most  men  who  write  for  the  press  under  the 
anonymous  system,  Hood  did  not  a little  work  which  is  beyond 
the  possibility  of  identification  and  recovery.  But  the  fact  that 
for  the  most  part  he  was  his  own  editor  made  him  suffer  less 
in  this  way  than  some  other  men,  and,  considering  that  he  died 
still  a young  man,  these  eleven  stout  volumes  of,  for  the  most 
part,  neither  large  nor  loosely-spread  print,  represent  a very 
great  amount  of  work.  We  should  not  ourselves  prefer  to 
start  an  edition  of  Hood  with  the  olla  fodrida  called  “ Hood’s 
Owm,”  but  that  may  be  a matter  of  taste.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that,  not  to  mention  a fair  volume  full  of  serious  poetry, 
and  Tylneij  Hall,  which  is  perhaps  not  a masterpiece.  Hood  has 
left  a substantive  work  of  excellent  merit  in  the  shape  of  Up 
the  Rhine,  there  could  not  be  much  difficulty  in  leading  off.  To 
our  thinking,  that  admirable  volume  is,  all  things  considered, 
far  from  being  his  least  title  to  fame.  The  borrowing  of  the 
ground-plan  and  some  details  from  Humphrey  Clinker  is,  of 
course,  as  unmistakable  as  it  is  avowed,  but  that  matters  very 
little.  The  execution  is  hardly  inferior  to  Smollett’s,  except  where 
actual  satire  of  living  persons  is  introduced ; and  lastly,  in  no  book 
does  Hood’s  extraordinary  system  of  illustration  fit  in  so  happily 
with  the  text.  To  the  present  generation,  we  believe,  these  illus- 
trations seem  extravagant,  which  indeed  they  are,  and  are  meant 
to  be.  But  their  remarkable  appositeness  to  the  text  (we  can 
hardly,  by  the  way,  forgive  the  person  responsible  for  the  present 
edition  for  cutting  them  out  of  Up  the  Rhine  altogether,  and 
printing  them  in  “ Hood’s  Own,”  where  they  have  the  remotest 
possible  relevance),  and  the  whimsicality  of  their  adaptation  to 
their  legends,  or  of  the  adaptation  of  their  legends  to  them  (for  it 
may  be  doubtful  which,  in  Gavarni's  phrase,  “ spoke  ” first  to  the 
author),  distinguishes  them  from  almost  everything  else  of  the 
kind.  With  the  single  exception,  however,  of  Up  the  Rhine 
Hood’s  work  may  be  admitted  to  be  a thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
There  are  probably  quite  five  thousand  pages  in  this  edition,  and 
when  Tylney  Hall,  Up  the  Rhine,  and  the  “ Memorials,”  which 
do  not  fill  three  volumes  of  the  eleven,  are  deducted,  hardly 
anything  is  left  that  extends  to  more  than  a few  pages.  It 
is  all  journalism  in  a way,  and  yet  it  has  nothing,  or  very 
little,  of  the  ephemeraluess  of  journalism.  For  besides  his 
inexhaustible  fertility  in  verbal  wit.  Hood  had  certain  other  cha- 
racteristics which  are  very  rare  in  the  periodical  jester.  The  most 
peculiar,  perhaps,  was  that  which  has  been  noted  just  now  in 
reference  to  “ The  Desert  Born.”  Nineteen  burlesque  writers  out  of 
twenty,  if  not  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred,  either  keep  up  the 
burlesque  tone  throughout,  or  when®|they  drop  it  fail  completely. 
But  the  latter  part  of  the  ride  of  the  new  Mazeppa  is  perfectly 
serious  poetry  of  a rather  high  order.  A very  sensitive  person 
may  perhaps  say  that  there  is  something  of  profanation  in  putting 
the  higher  faculty,  as  it  were,  at  the  service  of  the  lower;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  result  is  to  make  Hood’s  burlesque  work  of 
enduring  value.  Another  point  about  this  work  is  that  it  is 
seldom  merely  personal  or  occasional,  never  by  any  chance  spiteful, 
and  very  seldom  conventional  or  claptrappy  in  its  satire.  Even 
his  satirical  “ Odes  and  Addresses  ” are  in  the  main  good-humoured, 
while  Liberal  and  Reformer — as  in  many  social  ways,  if  not  ex- 
actly in  matters  political,  he  was — one  misses  altogether  the  note 
of  sillj"  conventional  class-detraction  which,  to  give  the  most  famous 
example,  mars  the  work  of  Dickens.  Hood  was  too  good  an 
artist,  too  thoroughly  humane,  to  have  ever  indulged  in  such 
clumsy  caricatures  as  the  Barnacles  or  as  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock. 
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There  is,  however,  no  need  of  these  considerations,  or  of  re- 
membrance of  ins  blameless  industrious  adectionato  life  and  cha- 
racter, utterly  free  from  the  trumpery  vanity  and  grizzling  which 
frequently  makes  men  of  not  a tithe  of  his  power  testify  against 
ods  and  meu  for  not  exempting  them  from  the  necessity  of 
rudgery.  Hood’s  work  can  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  work  to  be  taken  in  large  doses.  A whole  volume  of 
“Hood’s  Own  ” would  be  a dangerous  prescription,  and  to  read  a 
dozen  Comic  Annuals  or  their  contents  “ on  end  ” would  bo  a mis- 
take. The  major  part  of  the  works  (at  least  as  here  arranged,  for 
more  justice  might  pretty  certainly  be  done  to  them  by  a little 
more  editing,  of  which  presently)  is  readable,  but  readable  at 
intervals  only.  We  think,  indeed,  that  some  reviews  here  printed 
might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage,  for  Hood  was  no  critic, 
and  indeed  generally  contents  himself  with  a sort  of  compte 
rendu,  a few  words  of  amiable  approval,  and  a pun  or  two.  Nor 
is  the  public  taste  wrong  in  on  the  whole  preferring  the  verse  to 
the  prose.  There  is  something  in  metre  which  seems  to  lend  itself 
to  the  style  of  Hood's  wit,  while  his  undoubted  poetical  faculty 
made  even  his  intentional  doggerel  not  unpoetic.  It  would  not  do, 
of  course,  to  read  these  verses  over  and  over  again  at  short  in- 
tervals, because  their  “ unexpectedness”  is  then  lost.  But  after  a 
few  yetirs,  when  the  exact  sjquence  has  slipped  the  memory,  how 
pleasant  is  it  to  read  the  lament  “ I’m  not  a single  man,”  and  the 
immortal  “ Distant  Prospect  of  Clapham  Academy,”  and  the  un- 
looked-for rescue  of  him  who  was  picked  up  by  the  Mary  Ann  of 
Shields,  and  the  “ United  Family  ” (perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  all) 
and  the  “ Ballad  of  Sally  Brown,”  which  made  Thackeray  angry. 
And  it  is  certainly  not  less  pleasant  because  of  the  extremely  un- 
pretending nature  of  their  wit.  The  wiseacres  who  have  discovered 
that  Thomas  Ingoldsby  was  brutal,  might  possibly  also  discover 
that  Thomas  Hood  was  vulgar  and  trivial,  and  probably  would  do 
so.  They  could  hardly  pay  their  subject  a greater  compliment. 

We  must,  however,  conclude  with  a word  of  remonstrance  min- 
gled with  our  thanks  to  the  publishers.  They  are  certainly  to  be 
thanked  for  this  re-issue  in  a more  satisfactory  shape  than  any 
former  one  of  this  wonderful  collection  of  good  fun  and  true  litera- 
ture. Let  everybody  who  has  not  yet  got  Hood  on  his  shelves 
go  and  buy  it  and  exhaust  the  edition  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
then  let  us  have  something  like  a “ reasoned  ” edition,  instead  of 
the  present,  which  we  are  constrained  to  say  is  very  far  from 
reasoned.  No  doubt  the  reduction  to  Jie  varietur  form  of  such  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous  work  as  Hood  did  is  anything  but  easy. 
But  the  plan  of  chronological  arrangement  which,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  original  edited  by  Mrs.  Broderip,  is  the  one  here 
adopted,  makes  these  volumes — since,  though  possessing  elaborate 
“ contents,”  they  are  destitute  of  a general  index — something  very 
nearly  like  a clueless  labyrinth.  Suppose  any  one  wants  to  re- 
fresh his  memory  as  to  those  only  too  unanimous  sisters  who  dis- 
covered to  their  sorrow  that 

We  cannot  all  have  Frederick  B. 

In  our  united  family. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  doing  it  that  we  have  discovered 
except  to  run  eye  and  finger  down  the  voluminous  and  promiscuous 
tables  of  contents  of  eleven  stout  volumes.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Confusion  is  made  worse  confounded  by  the  excerption  and 
separate  issue  of  the  pieces  once  issued  as  “ Hood’s  Own,”  and  by 
the  thrusting  in  of  the  ‘‘  Memorials  ” at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
volume  without  rhyme  or  reason.  As  general  principles  for  the 
rearrangement  of  some  future  edition,  we  should  suggest,  first, 
the  separation  of  verse  and  prose ; secondly,  the  arrangement  of 
the  purely  serious  pieces  by  themselves  ; thirdly,  the  classification 
of  the  lighter  pieces  according  to  subject  or  general  character 
first  and  to  date  only  secondarily,  though,  of  course,  the  date  and 
the  original  place  of  publication  deserve  noting ; and,  lastly,  the 
compilation  of  a really  exhaustive  index,  by  which  each  particular 
piece  can  be  traced  by  a reader  who  does  not  happen  to  know  the 
year  of  its  appearance.  With  this  last  even  the  present  arrange- 
ment might  stand,  in  default  of  a better ; but  without  it  the 
hapless  reader  is  simply  at  sea.  With  these  things,  or  some  of 
these  things,  done ; with  the  “ Memorials  ” transferred  to  their 
natural  place  at  the  beginning,  and  followed  by  the  bulkier  and 
more  substantial  works,  and  with  an  occasional  editorial  note, 
justice  would  be  rendered  to,  as  it  is  deserved  by,  a very  remark- 
able and  charming  wr  iter. 


ME.  PARNELL'S  CAREER. 

C'lOMPARED  with  the  career  of  an  English  politician,  that  of 
J Mr.  Parnell  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  rapidity.  Ten 
years  ago  his  name  was  absolutely  unknown.  To-day  it  is  upon 
every  lip,  and  his  character  is  the  topic  of  general  discussion  in 
both  hemispheres.  A brief  glance  at  his  political  lil'e  will  disclose 
how  far  the  man  and  how  far  the  cause  he  represents  may  be 
credited  with  the  indubitable  success  which  has  attended  him. 
The  general  election  of  1874  resulted  in  the  return  to  Parliament 
of  sixty  Home  Rule  members,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Butt. 
Thev  were  a curious  medley  of  representatives — the  result  of  a 
period  of  change  in  Irish  politics,  when  Fenianism  accepted  Mr. 
Butt  as  a temporary  Parliamentary  figure-head,  but  with  little 
hope  that  an  Irish  party  at  Westminster  could  bring  separation 
from  England  within  even  a measurable  distance.  Mr.  Butt  was 
the  exponent  of  a moderate  and  constitutional  policy  which  was  to 
•win  for  Ireland  a federal  arrangement  under  which  a Parliament 


assembled  in  Dublin,  composed  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
should  manage  the  aiiiiirsol  Ireland.  The  man  who  was  to  displace 
Mr.  Butt  and  dissipate  his  policy  had  not  yet  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  new  Parliament  met  in  1874. 

Born  in  1846,  Mr.  Parnell  was  educated  privately  until  he 
entered  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  only  remained  two 
years.  His  mother  being  an  American  by  birth  and  a Republican 
in  sympathies,  the  young  man  was  from  infancy  nurtured  in  an 
anti-English  atmosphere.  During  the  Fenian  trials  Mrs.  Parnell 
was  a conspicuous  figure  in  court,  and  exerted  herself  actively  in 
efi'ecting  the  escape  of  many  “ patriots  ” who  were  “ wanted  ” by 
the  authorities,  and  on  one  occasion  her  house  in  Dublin  was 
actually  searched  by  the  police.  Such  conditions  and  circum- 
stances may  or  may  not  have  had  any  infiuence  upon  her 
son’s  mind.  It  is  certain  that  he  took  no  active  part  in 
politics  until  he  joined  the  Home  Rule  League  in  1874,  An 
opportunity  then  arose  soon  after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
Conservative  Cabinet  for  making  a d&hut.  Colonel  Taylor  sought 
re-election  in  the  county  of  Dublin  on  accepting  office,  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  then  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  came 
forward  to  contest  the  seat  upon  Home  Rule  principles.  His  defeat 
was  inevitable,  but  he  became  a public  man  and  enunciated 
some  political  principles.  His  address  to  the  constituency  is 
interesting  as  containing  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  Parnellite 
creed,  and  the  following  passages  are  especially  noteworthy : — 
“Upon  the  great  question  of  Home  Rule  I will  hy  all  means  seek 
the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  our  domestic  Parliament  upon  the 
basis  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  National  Conference  last 
November,  and  the  principles  of  the  Home  Rule  League,  of  which 
I am  a member.”  . . . “If  elected  to  Parliament  I will  give  my 
cordial  adherence  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  Irish  members,  and  will  act  independently  alike  of  all 
English  parties.”  . . . “ I will  earnestly  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
Ireland  a system  of  education  in  all  its  branches — university, 
intermediate,  and  primary — which  will  deal  impartially  with  all 
religious  denominations,  by  afibrding  to  every  parent  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  for  his  child  an  education  combined  with  that 
religious  teaching  of  which  his  conscience  approves.”  , . . “I  believe 
security  for  his  tenure  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  to  be  equally 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant  and  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  community.  I will  therefore  support  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  ancient  and  historic  tenant-right  of  Ulster,  in  aU  its 
integrity,  to  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  as  will  secure  to  the  tenant 
continuous  occupation  at  fair  rents.”  In  addition,  he  promised  to 
work  for  “ a complete  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  the  Fenian 
prisoners” — an  assurance  which  no  doubt  endeared  the  candidate 
to  the  Fenian  party.  But  the  expression  which  Mr.  Parnell  put 
in  the  forefront  of  this  address — “ I will  by  all  means  seek  the 
restoration  to  Ireland  of  our  domestic  Parliament  ” — is  the  most 
significant.  B^'-  all  means,  fair  or  foul,  scrupulous  or  unscrupulous, 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  he  pledged  himself  to  the  task 
of  Repeal  of  the  Union.  How  steadfastly  he  has  kept  to  his  pur- 
pose is  now  clear  to  all  men. 

After  this  election  Mr.  Parnell  retired  into  private  life.  His 
next  appearance  was  in  the  public  press.  Early  in  1875  a vacancy 
occurred  in  Tipperary,  and  the  notorious  writer  and  convicted 
rebel,  John  Mitchel,  came  over  from  America  to  stand  as  a member 
for  tbe  county.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Parnell  came  before  the 
public  in  a letter  to  the  papers  announcing  his  approbation  of  the 
course  taken  by  Mitchel,  and  subscribed  23/.  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  contest.  The  result  of  that  election  is  a matter  of  history. 
Mitchel  was  elected  by  an  immense  majority,  but  he  died  almost 
immediately  after  his  election.  His  brother-in-law,  political  col- 
league, and  fellow-convict,  John  Martin,  the  member  for  Meath, 
followed  him  to  the  grave  within  a week,  and  thus,  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1875,  another  opportunity  was  afforded  Mr.  Parnell  to 
enter  into  the  political  life  of  the  country.  There  were,  besides, 
two  more  candidates  for  the  constituency  of  Meath,  one  a Con- 
servative, the  other  a Home  Ruler.  The  poll,  however,  re- 
sulted in  a victory  for  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  new  member  for 
Meath  took  his  seat  and  recorded  his  first  vote  on  the  22nd  April, 
making  no  delay  in  commencing  his  Parliamentary  duties. 

Four  days  after  he  took  his  seat  Mr.  Parnell  made  his  maiden 
speech,  upon  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ; and  he  made  use  of  one 
expression  which  is  remarkable  in  the  light  of  recent  events.  “ It 
has  been  said,”  said  Mr.  Parnell,  “ that  some  half-dozen  Irish 
landlords  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  without  coercion  they 
could  not  exercise  the  rights  of  property.  What  did  they  mean 
by  the  rights  of  property  ? ” The  question  was  almost  prophetic. 
JUhe  whole  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  career  has  been  a crusade  against  the 
rights  of  property,  and  his  very  first  utterance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  proved  his  determination  to  pursue  revolutionary  means 
for  revolutionary  objects.  After  this  efi’ort  the  new  member  for 
Meath  kept  silence,  and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  mastering 
the  forms  and  procedure  of  the  House.  His  chosen  friend  was 
Mr.  Biggar,  with  whom  he  principally  acted,  and  by  whose  side 
he  fought  persistently  the  battle  of  obstruction  i'or  the  next 
three  years.  It  was  not  until  1879  that  Mr.  Parnell  confessed 
that  the  idea  of  revolutionizing  the  House  of  Commons  from  its 
own  centre  was  not  his  own.  Early  in  that  year,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Home  Rule  League  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Butt  was  solemnly  im- 
peached by  the  “ party  of  exasperation,”  as  the  old  man  caUe'd  the 
new  Parnejlite  junto.  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  on  that  occasion  as 
follows : — “ I wish  to  explain  in  a few  words  what  I wish  Mr. 
Butt  and  the  Irish  party  to  do.  The  late  Mr.  Rouayne,  M.P.,  it 
was  who  said  to  me,  and  to  a good  many  others,  that  the  Irish 
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party  would  uever  be  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  they 
took  an  interest  in  English  Imperial  questions.  He  used  to  say 
that  as  long  as  you  keep  bringing  forward  a Land  Bill  or  the 
franchise  question  they  will  not  care  anything  about  you.  They 
will  perhaps  listen,  or  perhaps  they  will  not.  On  any  occasion 
they  will  come  in  witli  a large  number  of  members  to  vote  you^ 
down.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  for  some  of  you  young  men  of  the 
party  w'ho  have  time  and  health  and  strength  to  go  into  these 
questions  and  take  up  these  Bills  and  discuss  them  in  detail,  and 
show  that,  if  you  are  not  allowed  to  govern  yourselves,  you  can  at 
least  help  them  in  governing  England.”  How  Mr.  Parnell  carried 
out  this  plan  of  operations  is  matter  of  history.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  Home  Eulers  partook  of  Mr.  Butt's  horror  and  repugnance 
to  a scheme  which  they  held  involved  a revolutionary  programme, 
and  would  have  to  be  finally  supplemented  by  rebellion  in  the  field. 
Only  a few  of  the  Irish  party  adopted  the  idea : but  the  eager  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  new  departure  was  received  by  the  Fenian 
masses  out  of  doors  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  important  move  in  the  war  against  England, 
Upon  the  Prisons  Bill  Mr.  Parnell  made  a beginning ; but  it 
was  upon  the  election  of  members  to  sit  upon  Committees  on 
private  Bills  that  the  new  weapon  of  obstruction  was  first  tried 
in  earnest.  The  result  was  a sitting  till  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Throughout  the  Session  of  1876  no  opportunity  was  lost  in 
the  Estimates  of  obstructing  the  business  of  the  House,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  further  distinguished  himself  by  speaking  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners.  He  went  further, 
and  took  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  House  that  he  never 
did  believe,  and  never  would,  that  any  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted at  Manchester  when  Kelly  and  Deasy,  the  Fenians,  were 
rescued,  and  Sergeant  Brett  was  shot  dead  in  the  police-van.  By 
such  sympathetic  touches  did  a thoroughly  unsympathetic  man 
win  the  affections  of  the  disaffected.  The  result  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
action  in  the  House  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  Session  he  was 
elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Home  Eule  Confederation  of  Great 
Britain,  a body  which  represented  the  views  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Irish  politicians  in  the  English  towns  where  the  Irish  vote 
was  powerful.  During  the  autumn  of  1876  Mr.  Parnell,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  M.P.,  was  deputed  by  a mass 
meeting  in  Dublin  to  proceed  to  America,  in  order  to  present  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  an  address  from  the  Irish 
nation  congratulating  the  Americans  on  the  centenary  of  their 
Declaration  of  Independence.  But  the  affair  ended  in  a fiasco. 
President  Grant  refusing  to  receive  the  address.  During  the 
Sessions  of  1877-8,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Butt,  the  obstiuctionksts  proceeded  in  their  campaign  against 
English  business  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  Mr,  Biggar  added 
a new  terror  to  Parliamentary  life  by  his  practice  of  indiscriminate 
“ blocking.”  The  South  African  Confederation  Bill,  in  1877,  pro- 
duced unparalleled  scenes  of  excitement,  and  was  the  cause  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  first  series  of  Eesolutions  dealing  with  the  Eules 
of  Procedure.  Mr.  Parnell  wrote  to  the  Times  justifying  his  con- 
duct as  a member  of  Parliament,  and  predicting  that,  “ whatever 
else  future  Parliaments  may  have  to  reckon  with,  they  will  most 
certainly  have  to  reckon  with  the  active  participation  of  Irish 
members  in  their  business,  whether  they  like  it  or  no.”  Mr. 
Butt  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  a meeting  of  his  party, 
and  denouncing  obstruction  as  mere  revolutionary  warfare.  But 
it  was  evident  that  his  days  as  a leader  were  already  numbered. 
After  the  Session  was  over,  a great  demonstration  was  held  in 
Dublin  in  honour  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar.  Mr.  Butt  was 
denounced,  and  Mr.  Parnell  extolled.  Indeed,  the  new  leader’s 
policy  was  skilfully  laid  down.  It  was  capable  of  being  excused, 
and  even  defended  by  argument,  before  an  English  audience ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  described  before  an  Irish 
assembly  as  a courageous,  bold,  and  national  Irish  policy.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Parnell  had  come  to  several  distinct  conclusions 
during  his  two  years’  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  was,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  lobbies  was  most  injurious 
to  Irish  members  who  wished  to  obtain  office  or  social  position  in 
England  or  Ireland.  He  saw  that  the  only  men  who  could  be 
depended  upon  to  make  themselves  consistently  obnoxious  to 
the  English  Parliament  were  men  of  inferior  social  position. 
These  might  form  an  entirely  foreign  body  in  the  English  Senate, 
which  would  rankle  as  a foreign  substance  more  and  more,  as  time 
went  on,  and  which,  impervious  to  English  feeling  and  English 
etiquette,  contradicting  all  the  ancient  and  honoured  traditions  of 
the  House,  would  impede  and  straiten  in  its  action  the  whole 
procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Armed  with  a body  qf  men 
of  this  description,  Mr.  Parnell  knew  by  experience  that  he  could 
hamper  every  proceeding  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  that 
he  could  offer  to  the  English  people  the  choice  between  the  dis- 
integration and  revolution  of  their  own  Legislature,  and  the 
restoration  of  an  Irish  one.  He  had  succeeded  in  the  first;  he 
now  attacked  the  second  object.  At  the  end  of  the  Session  of 
1878  Mr.  Parnell’s  position  was  a.ssured.  He  was  recognized  as 
a formidable  power  in  the  Plouse  by  the  English  members;  whilst 
the  Irish  members  foresaw  in  him  Mr.  Butt’s  successor.  The  new 
Parliamentary  tactics  were  approved  by  the  masses  of  disaffected 
Irish,  who  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  devotion  to 
so  successful  an  enemy  of  England.  In  1879  Mr.  Butt  was  for- 
mally impeached  as  a deserter  to  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality, 
and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  his  young  rival  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field. 

With  the  Session  of  1879  Mr.  Parnell  entered  upon  the  most 
important  epoch  of  his  political  career.  Two  months  before 


Michael  Davitt  had  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
organizing  the  new  departure  in  what  he  called  Irish  practical 
politics,  but  which  was  in  fact  Irish  Eevolution.  At  what  exact 
time  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Parnell  became  acquainted  is  uncertain. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  for  a long  time  Mr,  Parnell  was 
averse  to  allying  himself  with  the  returned  Fenian.  Facts  soon 
became  too  strong  for  him.  While  Davitt  was  organizing  in  the 
province,  the  Parliamentary  party  were  engaged  in  obtaining  the 
final  dismissal  of  Mr.  Butt,  who  had  long  been  a stumbling-block 
to  their  new  policy  of  exasperation.  That  for  a long  time  Mr. 
Parnell  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  crusade  against  landlords  as 
the  solution  of  the  land  question,  and  the  beginning  of  future 
revolution,  is  quite  evident  from  his  speeches.  His  idea  seems  to 
have  been  to  begin  an  agitation  in  England.  As  late  as  the 
17th  of  April  he  held  back,  but  soon  after  that  date  he  must  have 
given  in  his  complete  adhesion  to  Michael  Davitt’s  scheme.  On  the 
20th  of  April  the  first  fruits  of  the  organization  became  evident  in 
the  meeting  held  at  Irishtown,  Co.  Mayo.  From  that  date  the 
anti-rent  agitation  commenced  to  spread  throughout  the  country ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  June  at  Westport  Mr,  Parnell  publicly  adopted  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  new  school  of  Fenians,  and  raised  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  property  in  land  as  a short  cut  to  the 
question  of  separation.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  he  advised 
the  people  to  “ keep  a firm  grip  on  your  homesteads  and  lands,” 
and  gave  the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  principle  of  non-payment 
of  rent.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  Land 
League  movement.  Its  head  was  Mr.  Parnell,  its  heart  was  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  its  impetus  was  first  Fenianism  and  subsequently  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.  Whilst  inside  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
the  man  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  Irishmen  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
Parliament  to  a deadlock,  the  ticket-of-leave  Fenian  convict  was 
reorganizing  the  bid  Fenian  conspiracy  under  a new  name.  The 
land  question  was  seized  as  a means  of  bringing  the  question  of 
separation  to  the  front,  and  of  consolidating  and  strengthening  the 
forces  of  Irish  revolution.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1879 
schemes  of  Davitt  became  more  and  more  obvious.  The  distress 
in  Connaught  had  first  been  given  as  a reason  for  a demand 
for  the  general  reduction  of  rent.  The  next  step  was  to 
demand  the  expropriation  of  those  whose  right  it  was  to 
claim  rent.  Finally,  the  obligation  of  all  rent  was  denied.  The 
land  was  made  by  God  for  the  people,  and  they  who  tilled  should 
alone  be  the  owners.  So  violent  did  the  language  of  the  agitators 
become  that  Government  at  last  arrested  the  leaders,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  explained  that  the  strike  against  rent  and  the  refusal  to 
take  farms  were  merely  a means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was  the 
compulsory  sale  of  all  landed  property  in  Ireland  to  the  occupiers. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1879  Mr.  Parnell  started  for  America, 
ostensibly  in  order  to  collect  money  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress. 
His  speeches  prove  that  his  ulterior  object  was  the  conciliation  of 
the  American-Irish  revolutionists. 

His  utterances  were  so  calculated  as  to  secure  the  support  of  all 
classes  of  the  Celtic  population,  but  especially  the  Fenians.  He 
stated  at  Pittston  that  power  would  spring  up  in  Ireland  wliich 
would  sweep  away  not  only  the  land  system,  but  the  infamous 
Government  that  maintained  it  ” ; while  at  Cincinnati  he  made 
the  striking  declaration  “ None  of  us,  whether  we  be  in  America 
or  in  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we  have 
destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England,”  Mr. 
Parnell  did  undoubtedly  collect  money  for  charitable  purposes,  but 
he  also  laid  the  foundation  of  a Land  League  organization  in 
America,  from  which  has  flowed  a perennial  stream  of  sedition- 
breeding gold  during  the  last  two  years.  The  dissolution  of 
Parliament  brought  back  the  member  for  Meath  to  Ireland  in 
haste.  On  arriving  at  Cork  he  found  himself  elected  for  three 
constituencies,  and  leader  of  a powerful  Irish  party.  What 
followed,  every  one  knows.  The  events  of  the  past  three  years  are 
so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  more  recent  political  career. 
The  Land  League  agitation,  the  reign  of  anarchy  in  Ireland,  the 
State  prosecutions,  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act,  the  suspension 
of  the  Irish  members,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the  No-Eent 
Manifesto,  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  the  Phoenix  Park  murders, 
all  followed  in  quick  succession.  The  more  scandalous  the  conduct 
of  Irish  members  in  Parliament,  the  greater  became  their  popu- 
larity out  of  doors.  The  Land  Bill  of  1881  was  spurned 
by  the  Nationalist  party,  and  no  measure  of  justice  or  con- 
ciliation has  altered  by  one  jot  the  anti-English  attitude  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  followers.  The  chief  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Irish  people  which  Mr.  Parnell  possesses  is  the  fact  that 
his  personal  strength  has  been  mainly  displayed  in  an  unbending 
and  imperious  determination  to  lead  a distinctly  foreign  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  should  be  completely  under  his 
own  control. 


SAVATE,  BOXE,  AND  CANNE. 

WE  hear  a good  deal  from  superficial  visitors  to  Paris  of  the 
inability  of  Frenchmen  to  use  their  fists,  but  little  or 
nothing  of  the  extraordinary  capacity  they  have  developed 
for  turning  their  feet  to  account  in  a street  row.  We  confess 
that  we  often  fall  into  rapt  contemplation  before  a French- 
man’s foot,  considering  the  strange  potentialities  for  complicated 
assault  and  battery  that  lie  dormant  within  it.  It  would  be 
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curious,  but  would  lead  us  too  far  from  tlio  object  we  have  in  view, 
to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  varied  powers  of  the  French 
foot  having  been  brought  forth  owing  to  the  eminently  unfavour- 
able conditions,  as  far  as  luxury  is  concerned,  which  surround  it. 
The  deadly  struggle  in  which  it  is  at  all  times  engaged  with  that 
terrible  instrument  of  torture  the  French  boot  may  have  fostered 
in  it  an  almost  superhuman  strength  and  fertility  of  resource.  This 
much  we  may  add,  by  way  of  analogy,  that  the  art  of  painting 
has  flourished  most  when  its  exponents  have  been  most  persecuted 
and  cut  off"  from  worldly  enjoyments  ; and  this  may  hold  good  with 
regard  to  the  “ art  de  la  savate  ” and  the  French  foot.  The  average 
foreigner  visiting  Paris  for  a short  time  has  not  much  opportunity 
for  studying  this  art  unless  he  goes  to  the  “ salles”  where  it  is  prac- 
tised ; for  one  rarely  sees  it  employed  in  the  common  street  rows 
in  the  better  known  quarters  of  the  town,  where  disputes  seldom  go 
beyond  the  exchange  of  strange  oaths  and  fierce  sayings,  or,  if  a 
blow  be  struck,  tlie  recipient  of  it  is  apt  to  be  so  overcome  at  the 
idea  of  a personal  indignity  being  offered  him  that  he  surrenders 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  his  wounded  pride  and  weeps.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  worse  parts  of  Paris,  where  “ Bec-sal6  ” 
and  “ Couteau  de  chasse  ” are  ready  to  unfold  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  to  an  admiring  ring  on  the  hint  of  a quarrel.  The  “ savatier  ” 
has  four  natural  weapons  at  his  disposition,  the  feet  and  the  fists, 
which  however  play  a relatively  subordinate  part  in  an  assault. 
In  falling  on  guard,  the  position  of  the  legs  is  more  like  the  attitude 
adopted  in  fencing  than  that  which  is  taken  by  the  English  boxer, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  left  foot  is  advanced  instead  of  the 
right.  The  arms  .are  advanced  straight  in  front  of  the  body,  with 
the  fists  clenched  and  the  nails  turned  downward.  This  would 
appear  to  an  English  boxer  thinking  only  of  the  fists,  head,  and 
body,  an  exceptionally  good  position  to  attack,  and  he  would 
in  all  probability  attempt  to  step  in  to  one  side  and  deliver 
a blow  at  the  head.  This  is  one  of  the  savatier’s  best  oppor- 
tunities ; he  ducks  with  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  delivers 
a ^ smart  “ coup  sec  ” with  the  foot  on  the  boxer’s  shins, 
with  the  almost  inevitable  result,  if  the  contest  be  in  earnest, 
of  breaking  the  leg.  The  parry  for  this  blow — or,  we  should 
«ay,  kick — if,  instead  of  a “savatier”  and  a boxer,  we  have  two 
“ savatiers  ” in  front  of  each  other,  is  made  by  smartly  raising 
the  knee  of  the  menaced  leg  perpendicularly  and  riposting  with 
a quick  dowmward  movement  somewhat  in  front  of  the  body. 
But  the  most  interesting  and  effective  “ coups  ” are  without  doubt 
those  delivered  at  long  distance,  for  “ in-fighting,”  which  fills  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  study  of  boxing,  becomes  a very  “ one- 
horse  ” atiair  in  “ savate  ” practice,  and  indeed  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  degenetate  into  a mere  scramble.  While  we  are  still  on  the 
subject  of  “ in-fighting,”  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  (he  fists  are  used  by  the  “ savatier.”  “ Le  coup  de 
poing  droit”  is  given  as  in  “ la  boxe,”  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
Speak  later  on,  by  drawing  the  elbow  back  as  far  as  it  will  go 
behind  the  body,  from  which  position  the  arm  is  shot  out  straight 
with  a sharp  jerk ; the  position  of  the  fist  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  adopted  in  delivering  a cross-counter  in  English 
boxing.  The  “ coup  de  poing  de  revers  ” is  simply  a violent 
backhander.  The  parries  used  are  much  the  same  as  those  prac- 
tised in  England  ; but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  more 
often  required  to  guard  a kick  than  a hit,  and  that,  moreover, 
as  far  as  an  attack  with  the  fists  is  concerned,  the  “savatier” 
can  counter  with  the  foot  with  crushing  effect.  It  is  no  pleasant 
thing  to  be  “ timed  ” as  you  hit  out  by  a sharp  kick  on  the  arms 
or  wrist. 

To  turn  to  “out-fighting,”  we  here  find  the  “savatier”  at  his  best, 
with  everything  in  his  favour  and  with  great  resources  at  his  com- 
mand. Under  these  conditions  he  has  an  enormous  advantage  over 
the  boxer  pure  and  simple ; he  has  a longer  reach  and  a greater 
number  of  points  at  his  command.  The  simplest  of  his  methods 
ot  attack  — a straight  kick  up  in  front,  hitting  the  opponent 
under  the  chin— will  need  no  explanation  to  those  who  have  seen 
jVIr.  Fred  Yokes  dance ; the  remaining  attacks  are  somewhat 
more  complicated.  The  first  of  these  “coups”  is  made  in  the 
following  way.  We  will  suppose  that  the  blow  is  to  be  given  with 
the  left  leg.  This  being  the  case,  the  body  is  swung  well  to  the 
right,  the  “savatier”  standing  on  the  toes  of  the  right  foot,  the 
knee  of  the  right  leg  is  slightly  bent,  the  arms  are  swung  down- 
wards to  facilitate  the  movement,  and  the  left  foot  is  aimed  side- 
ways at  tbe  head  or  pelvis  of  the  opponent  as  opportunity  may 
ofler.  This  is  probably  the  most  effective  blow  that  can  be 
delivered.^  The  most  unexpected  and  startling  attack  at  the 
“ savatier’s  ” disposition  bears  some  analogy  to  the  “ botte 
du  Napolitaiu”  in  the  old  Italian  school  of  fence,  of  the 
execution  of  which  Theophile  Gautier  has  given  such  a 
brilliant  description  in  Le  C(vpitaine  Fracasse.  The  “ savatier  ” 
suddenly  throw’s  himself  on  his  hands,  kicking  up  from  behind 
with  inconceivable  rapidity ; it  seems  to  his  antagonist  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  gone  down  a trapdoor,  from  which  a “coup 
de  pied”  is  shot  out  at  the  same  moment.  It  may  appear  simple 
to  catch  his  ancle  in  the  hand  before  he  has  time  to  send  the  blow 
home  ; it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  easy  matter,  and  .should  one 
succeed  in  doing  it,  the  “ savatier  ” kicks  smartly  over  the  extended 
leg,  delivering  a telling  blow  on  his  opponent’s  wrist.  All  these 
attacks  admit  of  various  modifications,  and  some  very  nasty  hits 
may' be  delivered  as  the  “savatier”  jumps  off  the  ground.  An 
assault  between  two  good  men  is  a very  lively  afl’air.  The  men 
turn  cautiously  round  each  other,  trying  to  find  an  opening ; after 
the  first  attack  is  made  there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
the  movements  they  execute.  The  blows  follow  each  other  with 


the  rapidity  of  cartridges  fired  from  a repeating  rifle ; it  becomes 
well  nigh  impossible  to  tell  when  the  men  are  standing  on  their 
heels  or  on  their  hands  ; one  becomes  perfectly  bewildered  between 
“ coups  do  pied  en  avant”  and  “ coups  de  pied  en  arrifere”;  should 
one  of  the  combatants  approach  his  head  too  near  to  his  adversary, 
the  “coup  de  poing  de  masse,”  a straight  downward  blow,  is 
delivered  with  a peculiarly  “squelching”  effect.  The  skill 
and  cunning  displayed  are  fully  equal  to  what  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  a good  sparring  match  ; and  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  practice  of  “ la  savate  ” affords  ample  scope  for  violent 
exercise.  Oonsiaored,  in  comparison  with  boxing,  as  a method  of 
attack,  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  made  than  for  a boxer 
to  suppose  that  the  “ savatier  ” is  an  easy  person  to  deal  with — 
we  know  of  more  than  one  first-rate  boxer  who  has  come  to  Paris 
thinking  to  make  short  work  of  the  “ savatier, s,”  and  who  has  re- 
turned to  London  a well-drubbed  and  a sadder  man.  In  the  open, 
a boxer  has  practically  no  chance  of  approaching  a skilful  “ sava- 
tier  ” ; in  a small  enclosed  space,  however,  the  tables  are  turned, 
provided  the  boxer  is  clever  enough  to  pin  his  man  in  a corner  at 
the  first  rush. 

Besides  “ la  savate,”  we  have  “ la  boxe  nnglaise,”  apparently 
so  called  only  because  the  feet  are  not  used.  An  assault  “ a 
la  boxe  anglaise  ” is  a sorry  sight  to  any  one  who  cares  for  Eng- 
lish boxing.  It  is  strange  that  the  French,  who  have  made 
all  the  movements  in  fencing  so  exquisitely  simple  and  direct, 
should,  in  almost  all  other ' sports,  attach  so  much  importance 
to  needless  flourishes  and  showy  movements.  In  “ la  boxe  ” they 
are  terribly  given  to  warlike  attitudes  and  wild  ge.sticulations. 
The  men  seem  to  fall  naturally  into  the  attitudes  of  David’s  Roman 
warriors,  which  may  bo  striking  but  are  certainly  out  of  place. 
The  hits  are  more  often  delivered  round  than  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  and  end  with  a snatching  action  which  pre- 
vents them  from  telling,  and  which  rapidly  tires  the  arm. 
Body  blows  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and,  in  fact,  hard  knocks 
form  the  only  argument  which  will  convince  the  average  French- 
man that  a blow  in  the  body  may  possibly  hurt.  The  arts  of 
guarding  and  countering  are  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  right 
hand  is  habitually  used  for  attacking  with  instead  of  the  left.  In 
short,  as  far  as  w’e  have  seen,  “ la  boxe  anglaise  ” is  in  a very 
elementary  condition  in  Paris.  Turning  to  “ la  canne,”  which  is 
the  French  equivalent  to  the  English  singlestick,  we  find  that 
the  same  general  tendencies  are  apparent — useless  flourishes  and 
exaggerated  movements  being  the  rule.  To  begin  with,  the 
execution  of  “ moulinets,”  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  most 
Frenchmen,  has  a morbid  fascination  for  the  French  swordsman, 
from  which  he  appears  to  be  wholly  unable  to  escape.  The 
“ moulinet  ” is,  for  example,  often  used  in  beginning  an  attack, 
with  consequent  loss  of  time  and  exposure  of  the  body.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  it  is  at  all  times  useless  and  dangerous.  The 
old-fashioned  English  position  is  taken  in  falling  on  guard — the 
“ high  seconds  ” being,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  quite 
unknown.  The  blow  delivered  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is 
familiar  to  all  singlestick  players,  and  which  makes  such  an  admir- 
able counter  for  a cut  at  the  leg,  appears  to  be  only  used  as 
a simple  attack,  and  very  rarely.  Another  marked  disadvantage 
of  the  French  method,  as  compared  with  the  English,  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  in  avoiding  cuts  at  the  leg,  the  French  swordsman 
throws  out  the  leg  some  distance  behind  the  foot  on  which  he 
stands.  In  the  Manual  adopted  by  the  Miniker  of  the  Navy  we 
find  this  movement  described  as  follows ; — “ Les  coups  portds  sur 
la  jambe  ou  la  cuisse  ne  sont  pas  pares  avec  le  sabre,  mais  bien  en 
4chappant,  e’est  a dire  en  portant  vivement  la  jambe  droite  tendue 
en  arriere,  le  pied  a environ  o'"  33,  le  talon  en  1 air  ” ; the  author 
of  this  Work  adds  that  blows  aimed  directly  at  the  head  may  be 
parried  in  the  same  manner,  “ en  arretant  I’avant-bras,  pour  plus 
de  suretd,  par  un  enlevd  a droite.”  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  an 
“ enlevd  ” means  a circle  described  by  the  stick  with  the  wrist  as 
centre — the  arm  being  held  straight  out  before  one.  In  fact,  the 
whole  practice  of  “ la  canne  ” appears  to  be  based  on  the  traditions 
of  quarterstaff  play,  which  to  this  day  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  French  soldier's  exercise.  To  return  to  the  French  methods  of 
attack,  we  find  that  one  of  their  favourite  cuts  is  “ le  coup  de 
banderole,”  which  is  delivered  diagonally  at  the  shoulder — the 
parry  for  this  cut  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  parry  of  prime  in 
fencing  when  it  is  used  against  an  attack  iu  a low  line,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a cut  over.  In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  any  one 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Waite’s  admirable  method  of  single-stick 
should  be  able  to  make  short  work  of  the  French  sabreurs. 


TWO  MEN. 

IN  Mario  and  Richard  Doyle  tbe  world  has  lost  two  representa- 
tive men.  Doyle  was  a caricaturist  who,  in  his  time,  was 
eminent.  Mario  was  the  greatest  singer  of  his  generation,  and 
iu  some  ways  the  finest  and  rarest  artist  who  ever  graced  the 
lyric  stage.  Both,  however,  were  of  the  past.  It  is  long  since 
the  draughtsman  tired  of  modern  life  and  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
betook  himself — though  the  public  declined  to  follow  him,  and 
barely  acknowledged  the  fact  of  his  departure — to  life  in  the  world 
of  I'aery.  It  is  years  ago  that  Mario,  playing  as  even  he  had 
not  often  played  before,  broke  for  the  last  time  Fernando’s 
knightly  sword,  and  quitted  for  good  and  all  the  scene  of  which  he 
had  been  king.  But  they  were  both  remembered  Viriih  .admiration 
and  respect,  each  after  his  kind  and  in  his  degree ; and  it  will  not 
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be  improper  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  their  peculiar  q^ualities,  and 
to  note  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 

Mario  it  was  who  was  once  described  in  one  of  those  instants  of 
luminous  apprehension  which  are  the  fortune  of  none  but  true 
poets  as  “ one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  male  sex.”  The  phrase  is 
imaginative  and  daring,  but  it  is  also  appropriate  and  just.  He 
was  the  most  richly  and  completely  endowed  of  lyric  artists.  He 
was  eminently  handsome ; his  air,  his  manner,  his  breeding,  his 
appearance  were  perfect ; he  had  genius,  and  he  had — what  is 
even  rarer  than  genius— the  quality  of  supreme  distinction.  His 
voice,  says  Theophile  Gautier,  “ a true  tenor,  goes  up  to  chest  B, 
and  even  to  the  ut  de  poitrine  ” ; “ He  will  live  in  the  world’s 
memory,”  says  Chorley,  “as  the  best  opera  Lover  ever  seen.”  His 
charm  was  irresistible ; he  had  the  great  gifts  of  passion  and  a 
commanding  amiability,  so  that  his  audiences  were  not  admirers 
only,  but  near  and  loving  friends  as  well.  The  secret  of  his  power 
was  in  a certain  splendid  and  gracious  simplicity.  His  character 
was  the  reverse  of  complex ; he  was  interesting  by  sheer  force  of 
completeness.  He  attracted,  not  because  of  his  unlikeness  to  his 
fellow-men,  but  because  he  was  an  ideal  which  most  of  his  feUow- 
men  would  have  been  glad  to  approach.  He  was  only  peculiar,  in 
one  word,  as  the  type  of  a certain  order  of  perfection ; as  a culmi- 
nation of  certain  elementary  qualities — beauty,  elegance,  sweetness, 
the  capacity  of  love,  the  enchantment  of  heroic  and  romantic  youth. 
That  was  the  efl'ect  he  produced  ; for  his  art  was  the  direct  and 
unsophisticated  expression  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  rare  and  beau- 
tiful personality  which  was  for  so  much  therein.  In  what  he  did 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  the  modern  attribute  of  mystery, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  transcendental  and  remote  ; there  were 
no  infinite  meanings  nor  suggestions  of  things  unutterable  and  only 
half-perceived  ; it  was  all  clear  and  lucid  and  direct,  all  sunny  and 
beautiful  and  complete,  like  Delaunay’s  acting,  like  the  art  of  the 
Greeks.  At  his  lips  the  simpler  and  larger  passions,  the  great 
unities  of  sentiment,  the  more  natural  and  inevitable  qualities  of 
life  and  temper,  alone  found  utterance.  It  is  conceivable  that  he 
would  have  made  little  or  nothing  of  the  mental  complications,  the 
tortured  individualities,  the  emotional  and  intellectual  ingenuity 
of  Tannhaiiser  and  Siegfried  ; but  how  much  he  made  of  the 
wrath  and  love  of  Eaoul,  the  despairing  loyalty  of  Fernando,  the 
despera-te  ambition  of  John  of  Leyden  ! How  full  of  passion  and 
of  charm  were  Don  Pasquale  and  the  Dlisir  d' Amove  when 
he  sang  them  ! how  beautiful  his  Faust,  and  how  heroic  and  un- 
happy his  Gennaro  and  his  Edgar  of  Kavenswood  ! What  an  irre- 
sistible and  perfect  cavalier  he  made  of  Almaviva  ! In  his  hands 
even  Pollio  became  interesting  and  in  some  sort  admirable,  while 
the  poor  creature  who  does  duty  as  a hero  in  the  Traviata  ceased  from 
being  contemptible,  and  seemed  touched  with  all  manner  of  generous 
and  romantic  conditions.  Most  of  these  have  been  played  and  sung 
since  he  retired ; but  to  have  seen  him  in  any  one  of  them  is  to 
have  an  ideal  which  none  of  his  successors  has  found  approachable.' 
In  some  we  have  good  singing  enough,  in  others  we  have  good 
enough  operatic  acting.  But  with  Mario  the  reality  of  their 
romance  departed.  We  listen  and  criticize  and  applaud  where 
before  we  were  constrained  to  believe  and  feel.  The  substance  has 
disappeared,  and  the  essentials  with  it;  what  is  left  is  only  the 
pale  reflection  of  a glory  that  has  been,  but  is  no  more. 

Mario  began  as  the  most  highly-gifted  of  amateurs ; he  ended  as 
the  most  accomplished  of  artists.  In  the  beginning  he  could  not 
act  at  all ; and,  for  all  the  quality  and  range  of  his  voice,  his  sing- 
ing, to  an  age  which  knew  Malibran  and  Bubini,  and  Sontag  and 
Lablache,  could  hardly  have  seemed  remarkable.  But  he  had 
genius,  and  he  was  born  an  artist  as  the  nightingale  is  born  a 
nightingale  ; and  his  success,  at  first  only  partial,  was  in  the  end 
complete.  In  his  youth  he  had  served  in  the  Piedmontese  army, 
and  sang  in  many  drawing-rooms ; and  he  was  six-and-twenty  ere 
the  want  of  money  and  the  necessity  of  a career  obliged  him  to 
take  to  the  stage.  He  studied  for  some  time  under  Bordogni ; and 
then,  obtaining  an  engagement  from  the  great  Duponchel,  he 
appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Pobert  le  Diahle,  In  no  great 
while  he  seceded  to  the  Theatre  Italien,  and  there  and  at  Her 
Majesty’s  he  sang  from  1839  till  1846,  with  ever-increasing  repu- 
tation and  ever-developing  art.  He  was  one  of  that  immortal 
quadrilateral  of  song  whose  other  sides  were  Grisi  and  Tamburini 
and  Lablache.  As  a voice,  and  as  a presence  and  a charm,  he  was 
always  irresistible  ; but  he  had  not  begun  to  be  a great  emotional 
actor,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  retreat  under  Sir  Michael 
Costa  I'rom  Her  Majesty’s  and  the  establishment  of  the  B-oyal 
Italian  Opera  at  Oovent  Garden,  that  he  ventured  to  essay  himself 
jii  the  heroic  parts  he  was  presently  to  make  his  own — the  Fernando 
of  La  Favonta,  the  Raoul  of  The  Pluguenots,  the  John  of  Leyden 
of  The  Pvophete,  and  so  on — or  that  he  began  to  be  recognized, 
not  only  as  Rubini’s  heir,  but  as  a master  of  passion  and  a great 
artist  in  style.  He  sang  in  London  until  the  end,  which  came 
in  1867.  His  voice  w'as  already  a memory  and  a regret.  He  had 
never  spared  himself  in  the  public  service ; and  for  some  seasons 
ere  he  retired  he  had  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  art  as  a 
singer — his  method,  his  style,  his  capacity  of  emotional  expres- 
sion, and  his  admirable  and  beautiful  talent  as  an  actor.  SSince 
then  he  had  occupied  himself  with  archaeology  and  philology  and 
the  care  of  the  museum  of  which  (in  1867)  he  was  appointed 
curator.  Oil  tlie  stage  as  on,  he  was  still  the  representative  of 
gallant  and  romantic  youth  ; in  the  theatre  they  called  him  the 
Prince  ; he  gave  and  spent  as  Mario  as  splendidly  as  he  gave  and 
spent  as  Roberto  and  Almaviva ; and  he  quitted  the  stage  a 
poor  man.  Twice  the  public  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  so 


dear  subscribed  for  his  needs ; and  once,  the  bid  'magnificent 
unthriftiness  about  him  still,  he  flung  away  his  capital,  and  waft 
royally  penniless  once  more.  He  delighted  in  pictures,  in  music, 
in  art  of  every  sort;  he  was  a noble  gentleman,  a charming 
companion,  an  excellent  friend ; he  kept  his  beauty  to  the  last. 
His  life  had  been  triumphant  and  full  beyond  the  Ibt  of  all  but 
the  most  fortunate,  and  the  memory  he  leaves  is  singularly  ki'ndljr 
and  beautiful.  Ultimus  Romanorum.  He  is  the  last  Of ' his  race. 
In  him  the  line  of  the  great  artists  in  lyrical  romance  has  Come  to 
an  end. 

The  fortune  and  repute  of  Richard  Doyle  were  not  nearly  sb 
splendid ; his  genius  (he  had  a touch  of  genius)  was  nothing  like 
so  great.  He  was  an  excellent  craftsman  ; he  had  an  abundance 
of  humour ; his  invention  was  copious  in  fact,  and  peculiar  in 
kind ; he  was  original  both  in  style  and  effect.  He  was  the 
caricaturist  of  crowds.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  in  dealing 
with  great  concourses.  They  are  all  made  up  of  many  groups,  all 
surprisingly  rich  in  individual  character,  and  all  diverting  in  detail 
and  ensemble  alike.  . He  was  one  of  the  many  wits  who  made  the 
Punch  of  old  times  the  remarkable  print  we  know.  To  it  he 
contributed  his  best  and  freshest  work.  His  is  the  title-page  itself 
— in  all  probability  the  most  familiar  design  of  modern  times ; his 
are  innumerable  vignettes  and  chapter-headings  and  initials ; his 
is  the  series  of  the  famous  Manners  and  Customs  of  ye  Englysche  i 
his  the  record  in  drawing  of  the  travels  of  “Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  ” ; his  are  a world  of  pleasant  grotesques  and  spirited 
inventions — social,  political,  fanciful — besides.  When  the  first  of 
Mr.  Pips  his  contributions  made  its  appearance,  it  produced,  W6’ 
are  told,  a kind  of  sensation.  It  depicted  the  Cyder  Cellars  after 
the  play ; a crowd  of  cads  and  men  about  town ; a world  of 
bottles,  glasses,  pewters,  pipes,  cigars  ; a little  man  at  a piano 
and  in  the  background,  in  a sort  of  pulpit,  the  original  Sam  Hall 
in  the  act  of  delivering  his  tremendous  ditty.  Where  are  the 
Cyder  Cellars  now  ? Where  is  Sam  Hall  ? Where  are  Warrington 
and  Foker  and  Pendeunis  and  the  rest  of  the  company  who  camfe 
to  listen  and  look  on  F Where  is  the  master-poet  of  those  remote 
experiences,  where  is  Thackeray  himself?  Ou  sont  les  neiges 
d' untan  ?'  It  is  the  same  with  the  inventions  of  Richard 
Doyle.  They  are  of  the  past ; and  for  all  their  abundant  vivacity 
and  humour,  for  all  the  quickness  of  perception  and  the  excellent 
capacity  of  representation  displayed  in  them,  they  are  not  nearly 
so  interesting  to  the  men  of  1883  as  they  were  to  the  men  of  1849. 
The  picture  of  the  Cyder  Cellars  is  said,  as  we  have  noted,  t» 
have  made  a sensation.  It  is,  however,  not  a whit  better  or 
cleverer  than  the  rest  of  the  series.  In  all  it  is  evident  that  Doyle 
is  master  of  his  subject  and  his  craft ; in  all  there  is  some  quirk 
of  fancy,  some  excellent  touch  of  observation,  some  happy  trick 
of  gesture  or  grouping,  some  felicity  of  insight  or  invention. 
The  artist  has  followed  society  into  all  its  haunts,  and  noted 
its  oddities  with  unfailing  accuracy  and  skill.  Each  of 
his  pictures  contains  a multitude  of  whimsical  observations, 
touched  with  caricature,  but  of  the  substance  of  truth,  charged 
with  a certain  sort  of  fun,  but  with  a good  sound  basis  of  nature- 
and  reality.  It  is  the  same  in  some  sort  with  the  Bird's-Eye 
Views  of  Society  which  Doyle  contributed  years  afterwards  to  the 
Cofrnhill.  They  are  less  sensational  than  the  early  works  of  Mr. 
Pips,  and  they  are  not  so  humorous  or  so  daring.  But  they  are 
quite  as  clever,  and  quite  as  true  to  life  and  manners.  We  prefer 
the  Doyle  of  these  pleasant  pasquinades  to  the  Doyle  of  Brown^ 
Jones,  and  Jtobinson,  and  the  illustrations  to  The  Newcomes.  It  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  in  Broion,  Jones,  and  Robinson  there  ie 
plenty  of  good  I'un  and  plenty  of  healthy  amusement,  and  that  in  The 
Retvcomes  the  picture  of  the  Marquess  of  Farintosh  dancing  with 
Ethel  is  no  more  to  be  forgotten  than  the  best  comedy  of  the  book 
itself.  It  was  fortunate  for  Doyle  that  in  Punch  he  found  so  good 
a platform  and  so  many  irresistible  incitements  to  preach  from  it. 
He  resigned  his  place  and  his  opportunities  for  reasons  which 
every  one  must  respect.  But  the  step,  however  honourable,  wa.s- 
the  reverse  of  fortunate.  The  illustrations  of  The  Neiucomes  and 
The  Bird’s-Eye  Vieivs  were  subsequent  to  his  retirement,  it  is  true 
and  so  was  other  excellent  work  of  his.  But  in  this  age  of  red- 
hot  publicity  and  incessant  production,  to  cease  from  continuous 
noise  is  to  cease  from  notoriet3^  This  was  unhappily  the  case- 
with  Richard  Doyle.  He  exhibited  to  the  last ; but  his  exhibits 
attracted  but  little  attention.  His  fame  was  a generation  old ; 
and  at  his  death  the  other  day  he  was  remembered  only  of  the 
few.  Of  the  many  the  works  of  Mr.  Pips  themselves  were  not 
more  completely  forgotten  than  their  author.  This  was  unjust, 
of  course  ; but  justice  is  hardly  a public  virtue. 


THE  NEW  lORK  THEATRES. 

The  theatrical  season  in  New  York  began  with  great  brilliancy 
this  autumn,  and  bid  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  American  stage.  There  were  to  be  strong 
stock  companies  at  the  Union  Square  and  Madison  Square  Theatres, 
at  Wallack's  and  Daly’s  Theatres,  and  at  the  Standard  and  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatres.  Two  new  places  of  amusement,  the  Casino  and 
the  Bijou  Opera  House,  were  to  be  devoted  to  comic  opera,  French 
and  German.  The  Star  Theatre,  the  chief  of  the  “combination” 
houses,  was  to  be  graced  by  the  performances  of  Mr.  Irving,  Miss 
Terry,  and  the  company  of  the  London  Lyceum  Theatre  ; and  Mr. 
Booth  was  announced  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  same  theatre 
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shortly  after  their  departure.  Mr.  .Joseph  Jefferson  was  to  present 
a new  character.  A visit  was  expected  from  a fine  French  opCira 
houffe  company ; and  the  admirable  German  company  at  the  local 
German  house,  the  Thalia  Theater,  promised  Frau  Geisting;er  in 
place  of  Frau  G.allmeyer,  who  had  headed  the  troupe  last  year. 
And,  most  important  of  all  in  the  estimation  of  many,  a second 
Italian  opera  was  to  take  possession  of  an  ample  and  massive 
opera  house  which  had  been  built  at  the  expense  of  an  association 
of  the  very  wealthiest  of  the  many  wealthy  New  Yorkers.  These 
promises  and  prognostications  have  been  fulfilled  fairly  well. 
Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry,  and  the  Lyceum  company  have  come  to 
New  York,  they  have  been  seen,  and  they  have  conquered. 
Now  they  have  gone,  and  the  theatre  where  they  acted — 
after  having  been  contaminated  by  a fortnight’s  clowning  and 
horse-play — is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Booth,  who  is  presenting 
Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Richelieu,  and  The  Fool's  Revenge.  As  yet 
no  definite  announcement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  his  joint 
appearances  with  Mr.  Irving  as  Othello  and  lago ; but  there  is  a 
general  desire  that  this  friendly  rivalry  may  fitly  finish  the  month 
that  Mr.  Irving  and  his  company  again  devote  to  New  York 
before  their  return  to  England  in  May. 

The  French  opera  houffe  company  was  headed  by  Mile.  Aimee, 
who  is  that  very  rare  creature,  a female  comedian,  a woman  with 
the  sense  of  humour  strongly  developed.  At  the  Thalia  Frau 
Geistinger  has  been  actinor  and  singing  in  Der  Bettel- Student  of 
Herr  Millocker,  and  an  adaptation  of  this  German  operetta  is  the 
attraction  at  the  Casino.  The  new  character  in  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Jefferson  was  to  act  turned  out  to  be  an  old  character.  It  was 
Caleb  Plummer  in  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  The  dramatization 
of  the  story  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  was  his  own  modification  of 
Albert  Smith’s  version — a version  in  which  he  had  the  aid  of 
Dickens;  it  is  not  as  symmetrical  or  as  logical  a play  as  the 
dramatization  prepared  by  Mr.  Boucicault  and  called  Dot,  in 
the  original  performance  of  which  in  New  York  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago  Mr.  Jefferson  took  part  as  Caleb 
Plummer.  The  simplicity  and  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
performance,  the  kindly  humour  of  it  and  the  gentle  pathos, 
the  honest  sentiment,  never  tainted  by  sentimentality,  the  artistic 
richness  and  the  certainty  of  execution — all  these  united  to 
perfect  a picture  which  it  were  worth  a writer’s  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  to  contemplate.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
was  followed  every  evening  by  Lend  Me  Five  Shillings,  in  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  appeared  in  London.  In  his  hands  Mr. 
'Golightly  is  almost  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  M.  Coquelin's 
Mascarille  in  the  Frecieuses  Ridicules,  a masterpiece  of  triumphant 
and  exultant  fun.  The  revival  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
of  Lend  Me  Five  Shillings,  and  of  The  Rivals — in  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  appeared  as  Bob  Acres  last  winter — is  evidence  of  bis 
desire  to  get  away  from  Rip  van  Winkle ; it  is  understood  that  he 
has  in  readiness  for  performance  in  New  York  Colman’s  Poor 
Gentleman,  in  which  he  will  appear  as  Dr.  Ollapod.  Of  the  com- 
pany which  supported  him  the  less  said  the  better ; the  most 
competent  of  the  assisting  comedians  were  Mr.  Jefferson’s  son, 
who  appears  as  Sam  in  the  farce,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  (Cordelia) 
Jackson,  who  acts  Tilly  Slowboy  with  a bewildered  earnestness 
and  absolute  identification  with  the  character  most  artistic  and 
most  enjoyable. 

These  performances  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  given  during  the 
autumn  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  to  which  the  regular  com- 
pany has  now  returned,  and  in  which  an  American  revision  of 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  Storm  Beaten  has  recently  been  given.  But  the 
English  Storm  Beaten  has  failed  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
American  playgoers  at  the  Union  Square,  just  as  the  English 
In  the  Ranks  has  failed  to  find  favour  at  the  Standard,  as  the 
French  Stranglers  of  Paris  has  failed  to  find  favour  at  the 
New  Park  Theatre,  and  as  the  French  2)wA:e’.s  Motto  failed  to  find 
favour  at  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Mrs.  (Agnes)  Booth,  one  of  the 
most  finished  and  accomplished  comedy  actresses  of  the  United 
States,  wasted  her  talents  in  the  Stranglers  of  Paris ; and  Mr. 
Charles  Coghlan,  a comedian  of  great  skill,  failed  wholly  to  give 
to  The  Duke’s  Motto  the  dash  and  romance  and  vigour  which  that 
now  rather  worn-out  drama  demands.  Altogether  the  best  and 
most  interesting  performances  to  be  seen  in  New  York  at  this 
time  of  writing  are  The  Rajah,  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
and  Dollars  and  Sense,  at  Daly’s  Theatre.  The  Madison  Square 
is  the  beautiful  theatre  which  has  the  double  stage,  and  which 
appeals  for  its  audience  to  the  truly  good — not  to  say  the  goody- 
good.  It  was  at  the  Madison  Square  that  Mrs.  Burnett’s 
Esmeralda,  produced  at  the  St.  James’s  as  Young  Folks’  Ways, 
was  acted  for  some  three  hundred  nights.  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye’s 
Hazel  Kirke  had  previously  been  acted  there  for  more  than  i’our 
hundred  nights,  and  Mr.  Bronson  Howard’s  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop 
for  more  than  two  hundred  nights..  Nothing  has  ever  been 
known  to  fail  at  the  Madison  Square  save  one  hapless  adaptation 
from  the  French.  The  Rajah  is  a comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Mr. 
William  Young,  hitherto  known  only  as  the  author  of  Pendragon, 
an  Arthurian  tragedy,  acted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett.  As 
the  work  of  an  American  author,  written  for  an  American 
theatre.  The  Rajah  is  enfeebled  by  the  laying  of  its  scene  in 
England  ; but  Americans  have  none  of  the  horror  of  other  lands 
with  which  the  London  manager  credits  the  English  people,  and 
which  induces  the  London  manager  to  have  all  foreign  plays — 
French  or  German  or  American — “ adapted  ” and  Anglicized. 
Apart  from  this,  The  Rajah  is  an  innocent  and  innocuous  little 
play,  deriving  its  colour  and  its  charm  wholly  from  the  delightful 
and  amusing  pair  of  young  ladies  who  stroll  through  the  four  acts,  j 


teasing,  laughing,  crying,  quarrelling,  making  up,  making  love,  and,  in 
general,  comporting  themselves  in  the  most  “ girly  ” way  possible. 
An  American  critic  has  distinctly  declared  it  as  his  solemn  opinion, 
profo-ssionally  delivered,  that  the  success  of  The  Rajah  was  due 
wholly  to  the  “ girliness  of  its  girls.”  It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  l\lr. 
Young  strengthened  andstiffened  his  light  and  lively  little  comedy  by 
a backbone  of  serious  interest,  much  in  the  way  that  M.  Sardou  gave 
weight  to  his  Pattes  da  Mouche  (known  in  English  as  the  Scrap  of 
Paper),  by  tlie  looming  figure  of  the  fiercely  jealous  husband.  The 
other  amusing  play.  Dollars  and  Sense,  at  lialy’s  Theatre,  also  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  the  brilliant  company  by  which  it  is  acted, 
and  especially  to  Miss  Ada  Behan,  a young  comic  actress  with  a 
style  of  her  own ; she  excels  in  the  portrayal  of  that  extraordinary 
entity,  known  to  all  students  of  the  International  Novel  as  t!;e 
American  Girl.  For  the  play  itself  not  much  need  be  said:  it  is 
a lively  trifle,  based  on  a farce  by  Ilerr  Adolf  I’Arronge,  endowing 
most  of  its  point  and  effect  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Augustus  Daly,  who 
is  wont  to  take  a German  play  as  the  starting-point  of  his  own. 
“ A German  comedy,”  says  George  Eliot  in  one  of  her  essays  con- 
tributed to  the  TVestminster  Review,  and  recently  collected  in 
America,  “ is  like  a German  sentence;  you  see  no  reason  in  its 
structure  why  it  should  ever  come  to  an  end,  and  you  accept  the 
conclusion  as  an  arrangement  of  Providence  rather  than  of  the 
author.”  Mr.  Daly  has  curbed  this  Teutonic  redundancy;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  condensation  of  its  incidents,  the  story  of  the  play  is 
still  sprawling.  A word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Daly's  admirable 
dialogue,  which  is  not  a compound  of  impertinent  chop  logic  and 
verbal  fireworks,  but  the  humorous  expression  of  character  and 
situation,  losing  its  effect  when  separated  frona  its  context. 

Perhaps  the  rivalry  of  the  two  opera  houses  has  been  provoca- 
tive of  more  laughter  than  any  comedy  acted  in  New  York  this 
season,  and  of  more  tears  than  any  tragedy.  Thepopse.ssion  of  an 
opera-box  is  regarded  in  New  York  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  But  the  number  of  desirable  boxes 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  was  strictly  limited,  and  tho.se  in  pos- 
session thereof  refused  to  part  with  their  certificate  of  high  social 
standing.  After  a while  the  millionaires  who  were  left  out  in 
the  cold  and  deprived  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  they  then 
looked  upon  as  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe,  combined  to 
build  an  opera  house  of  their  own  ; and  open  war  was 
declared.  The  old  Academy  of  Music  is  a comfortable  building, 
which  lights  up  brilliantly  when  filled  by  a fashionable  audience, 
and  which  has  excellent  acoustic  qualities.  The  new  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  is  a solid  and  substantial  theatre,  a little 
larger  than  La  Scala,  hitherto  the  largest  opera  house  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  as  massively  as  the  Opera  in  Paris,  to  which 
it  has  a certain  superficial  resemblance,  although  it  wholly  lacks 
the  grace  and  style  of  that  typical  monument  of  French  clever- 
ness. One  is  inclined  to  say  that  the  constructor  was  a better 
engineer  than  architect ; and,  when  a view  is  had  of  the  interior, 
one  is  inclined  to  add  that  he  is  a better  architect  than  he  is  a deco- 
rator. The  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House  does  not  as  yet  light 
up  as  well  as  the  old  Academy  of  Music ; and  as  yet  its 
acoustic  qualities  are  a little  uncertain.  Between  the  companies 
no  comparison  is  possible,  that  at  the  new  house  being  im- 
measurably superior.  At  the  old  Academy  of  Music  Mr. 
Mapleson  is  the  manager,  with  Signor  Arditi  as  his  leader.  He 
has  in  his  company  Mme.  Patti,  Mme.  Gerster,  and  Signor  Galassi 
— and  the  rest  is  silence.  His  performances  are  somewhat 
slovenly ; much  what  used  to  be  seen  at  the  Italiens,  in  Paris, 
in  the  days  of  its  decadence.  The  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  is  Mr.  Abbey,  who  also  manages  Mr.  Irving 
in  America,  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London,  a theatre  in  Boston, 
and  another  theatre  in  New  Y'ork.  His  leader  is  Signor  Vianesi, 
and  his  company  includes  Mme.  Nilsson,  Mme.  Sembrich,  Mme. 
Valleria,  Mme.  Fursch-Madi,  Mme.  Trebelli,  Mme.  Scalchi,  Signor 
Campanini,  Signor  Stagno,  M.  Oapoul,  Signor  del  Puente,  and 
Signor  Novara,  with  Mme.  Cavalazzi  to  lead  the  ballet.  Mr. 
Abbey  has  an  allowance  of  30,000^.  from  the  stockholders  for  the 
mounting  of  ten  operas,  and  his  scenery  and  costumes  are  on  a 
corresponding  scale  of  magnificence.  Between  the  two  operas  is  a 
Kilkenny-cat  rivalry,  in  which  the  new  house  has  hitherto  had 
decidedly  the  best  of  it. 

The  theatres  of  New  YYrk  are,  for  the  most  part,  commodious 
and  handsome.  Some  of  them  are  decorated  with  a lavish  dis- 
regard of  expense  ; of  these  the  Madison  Square  is  the  most  taste- 
fully beautiful  and  the  Casino — a new  opdra  boufte  theatre  in  the 
Moorish  style — the  most  gorgeous.  All  of  them,  or  nearly  all  of 
them,  are  well  ventilated,  being  in  this  respect  as  far  superior  to 
the  theatres  of  London  as  the  theatres  of  London  are  superior  io 
the  theatres  of  Paris — where,  indeed,  certain  boxes  are  not  in 
vain  called  baignoires.  In  the  admirably-planned  theatre  erected 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  and  now  unfortunately  torn  down,  there 
were  special  openings  under  each  seat  for  the  constant  supply 
of  a gentle  current  of  fresh  air.  At  Booth’s  Theatre  it  was 
possible  to  sit  out  a five-act  tragedy  without  a headache. 
Even  more  elaborate  devices  are  used  in  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  and  the  fresh  air  there  supplied  is  slightly  warmed 
in  winter  and  in  summer  carel'ully  chilled  by  passing  through 
an  ice-chest.  As  the  use  of  the  electric  light  becomes  more 
and  more  general,  and  gas  is  altogether  banished  from  the 
play-house,  both  before  the  curtain  and  behind  the  scenes, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  will  become  far  pleasanter. 
The  Casino  has  broad  French  windows  on  its  upper  tier, 
opening  on  a wide  terraced  roof,  dotted  with  refreshment-tables, 
where  a visitor  may  sit  in  summer,  and  dine  or  sup  while  listening 
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to  the  music  far  below.  The  only  theatre  in  New  York  in  which 
the  ventilation  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  in  which  the  spectator  has 
at  times  the  unpleasant  sense  of  suffocation,  only  too  frequent  in 
Europe,  is  the  Standard. 

As  the  inspectors  who  have  to  pass  on  the  plans  and  pass  on 
the  work  done  in  all  new  buildings  in  New  York  are  now  attached 
to  a bureau  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  therefore  directly  under 
the  control  of  those  who  have  made  a special  study  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  fires  in  places  of  amusement,  the  theatres  of 
New  York  are  very  carefully  guarded  against  all  danger  of  fire. 
"Wisely  believing,  however,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  stage,  with  its  mass  of  highly  inflammable  material  in 
close  proximity  to  blazing  and  multitudinous  lights  in  a heated 
atmosphere,  from  catching  fire  now  and  then,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment has  expended  its  best  energies  on  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
lives  of  the  audience  even  though  the  theatre  burn  to  the  ground. 
Every  efibrt  is  made  to  isolate  the  stage  from  the  auditorium.  A 
brick  wall  pierced  only  by  the  proscenium  arch — and  by  two  or 
three  small  doors  always  lined  with  iron — rising  from  the  founda- 
tions quite  through  the  roof  separates  the  part  of  the  theatre  most 
likely  to  burn  from  the  part  in  which  the  audience  is  seated.  In 
the  roof  over  the  stage  are  two  large  skylights  hinged  to  drop  open 
whenever  the  cord  which  holds  them  catches  fire ; it  is  believed  that 
the  opening  of  these  windows  in  the  roof — which  would  be 
automatic  in  the  case  of  fire — would  offer  an  outlet  or  a flue  for  the 
flames  which,  rushing  fiercely  up,  would  consume  the  stage  while 
giving  ample  time  for  the  escape  of  the  audience.  The  law 
strictly  forbids  the  use  of  chairs  or  stools  in  the  aisles  and  passages, 
and  it  insists  that  all'  doors  shall  open  outwards.  It  also  requires 
that  all  the  exits  of  any  place  of  amusement  shall  be  numbered 
consecutively,  and  that  its  number  shall  be  painted  in  bold  letter 
on  or  over  each  door.  Taking  advantage  of  the  universal  Ameri- 
can habit  of  presenting  the  programme  gratuitously  to  every 
playgoer,  the  law  also  prescribes  the  printing  on  this  programme 
of  outline  maps  or  plans  of  every  floor  of  the  theatre,  with  the 
indication  of  all  stairs  and  with  the  exits  all  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  figures  painted  on  the  doors. 


A GERMAN  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ON  ULTEAMONTANISM. 

A LITTLE  book  lately  published  at  Strasburg,  under  the  some- 
what obscure  title  of  Plus  ultra  ! Schicksale  eines  deutschen 
Katholikm  1869-1882,  throws  a curious  light  on  the  present 
temper  and  policy  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Germany,  especi- 
ally the  Jesuits,  as  regarded  by  a Liberal  Catholic.  The  author, 
Eeinhold  Baumstark,  is  not  only  zealously  orthodox  but  a convert, 
which  does  not  however  hinder  his  commenting  pretty  freely  on 
the  faults  and  follies  of  his  co-religionists.  The  book,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  rather  an  egotistic  one,  and  we  hear  more  about  Herr 
Baumstark’s  personal  Schicksale  than  can  greatly  interest  any  but 
himself  and  his  friends.  lie  has  composed  a sort  of  Apologia^ 
and,  so  far  as  the  autobiographical  element  is  concerned,  such 
works  fall  a little  flat  unless  the  writer  is  already  something  of  a 
public  character.  But  without  dwelling  on  these  merely  personal 
incidents  there  is  enough  in  Plus  ultra  to  attract  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day 
and  especially  in  the  German  Cultwkampf,  which  appears  now  to  be 
drawing  to  an  end.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  present  writer 
is  an  Old  Catholic.  He  speaks  indeed  somewhat  contemptuously 
of  that  party,  and  expressly  avows  his  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
Vatican  dogma,  and  says  that  he  had  held  it  before  it  was  pro- 
claimed, and  that  “in  spite  of  the  silly  exaggerations  of  the 
Civilta  Cattolica,”  the  German  Government  were  mistaken  in 
attributing  to  it  a political  significance ; he  “ was  at  the  time  of 
the  Vatican  Council  more  Vatican  in  sentiment  than”  Bishop 
Ketteler,  who  opposed  the  dogma,  but  afterwards  submitted. 
"With  all  this,  however,  he  tells  us  he  can  understand  how  a man  like 
Dr.  Bollinger  should  reject  the  dogma,  which  can  only  mean  that, 
while  it  does  not  to  his  mind  bear  a political  sense — and  his  own 
chief  interest  is  clearly  in  politics — he  can  understand  how  to  an 
iistorian  it  may  present  insuperable  difficulties.  Considering  that 
the  main  drift  of  his  argument  is  to  impeach  the  judgment, 
patriotism,  and  tolerance  of  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  German 
Empire  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  notably,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  to  condemn  the  Jesuit  programme,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  is  quite  consistent  even  in  his  political 
apology  for  infallibilism.  Fie  can  at  all  events  hardly  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  which  is  notorious  in  Germany,  that  the  Vatican  Council 
has  made  an  immense  practical  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
German  bishops,  who  formerly  exercised  a considerable  amount  of 
independent  discretion,  but  have  now  become  virtually  in  their 
public  action  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  whatever 
may  be  their  individual  opinions,  since  any  attempt  to  take  a line 
of  their  own  would  lead  to  delations  and  complaints  from  the 
adverse  party  among  their  clergy,  whom  they  are  powerless  to 
control,  for  to  such  appeals  Rome  always  lends  a ready  ear.  This 
is  especially  true  of  cities,  like  Munich,  where  there  is  a resident 
nuncio,  who  can  be  at  once  interviewed  by  malcontents,  but  it 
holds  good  generally,  and  the  consequences  are  visible  both  in 
Germany  and  France.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  abstract 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  which  Herr  Baumstark  professes  to 
accept,  he  will  hardly  deny  that  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  every 
diocese  assigned  by  the  Vatican  decrees  to  the  Pope  reduces  all 
bishops  to  the  rank  of  lieutenants  under  a despotic  general.  And 


this,  we  suspect,  is  one  chief  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
certain  German  bishops  against  whom  he  finds  much  occasion  of 
complaint. 

We  have  said  already  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  free  comment 
on  the  Jesuits.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the  author 
is  blind,  as  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  to  their  considerable- 
merits  or  to  the  great  services  they  have  rendered  to  his  Church 
both  in  Europe  and  in  foreign  missions.  He  is  careful  on  the 
contrary  to  insist  on  the  point  and  to  assure  us  that  “ he  has  never 
in  his  life  known  nobler  men  or  more  devout  priests  than  the  few 
Jesuits  with  whom  he  is  personally  acquainted.”  At  the  same 
time  he  “ cannot  deny  that  the  spirit  of  the  Order  is  at  least  under 
existing  circumstances  irreconcilable  with  the  interests  of  his 
fatherland,”  and  he  observes  with  perfect  justice  that  the  Society 
has  always  retained  the  impress  of  the  specifically  Spanish  and 
military  character  of  its  founder,  and  therefore  finds  the  most  ap- 
propriate sphere  for  its  energies  in  mission  work  among  the- 
heathen,  where  its  success  has  been  conspicuous ; “ wherever  it 
appears  in  modern  civilized  States,  its  action  is  in  fact,  however 
little  that  may  be  intended,  incompatible  with  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  age,”  and  that  quite  independently  of  the  unquestionable  patriot- 
ism and  piety  of  numbers  of  its  individual  members.  “ The  decisive 
point  is  that  the  Order  as  such  cannot  rise  above  an  ideal  which  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Church  has,  happily,  once  for  all  abandoned, 
that  of  secular  power,  political  dominion,  and  external  coercion.” 
He  adds  that  “the  continual  endeavour  to  reconquer  this  ideal 
brings  the  Church  into  inevitable  conflict  with  the  civilization  of 
modern  States,  and  has  misled  Jesuitism  to  throw  itself  into  the- 
arms  of  absolutism  and,  which  is  stiU  worse,  the  restless  and 
passionate  struggle  for  domination  over  men’s  minds' necessitates- 
an  appeal  to  superstitious  emotions.”  He  can  accordingly  foresee  no 
other  future  for  Jesuitism  than  to  become  the  most  powerful  and 
genuine  embodiment  of  Ultramontanism,  or,  in  other  words,  of  poli- 
tical Catholicism.  He  refers  in  this  connexion  to  the  keen  scent  for 
heresy  displayed  in  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach — the  Jesuit 
organ  so  frequently  quoted  in  Janus — of  which  he  had  some  per- 
sonal experience  when  he  published  in  1874  a history  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  commenting  severely  on  the  absolute  subjection  of  that 
persecuting  monarch  to  the  dictates  of  his  Jesuit  confessor.  This 
habitual  misuse  of  the  confessional  and  spiritual  direction  by  the 
Jesuits  for  the  increase  of  their  power  and  furtherance  of  their 
own  ends  is  dwelt  on  at  some  length.  The  author,  as  might  be 
expected,  disclaims  all  sympathy  with  that  proverbial  “ zeal  of 
converts  ” which  includes  a passionate  hatred  of  the  communion 
they  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  abandon,  and  on  the  contrary  avows 
his  earnest  desire  for  the  day  when  Christians  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  confessions  may  again  be  united  in  one  common  fold, 
and  begs  those  who  would  denounce  him  as  a heretic  for  such  an 
avowal  to  recollect  how  many  great  men  on  both  sides,  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  such  as  Spinola,  Leibnitz,  and  even  Popes  and 
Emperors,  have  longed  and  laboured  for  this  consummation.  They 
should  remember,  too,  what  lies  on  the  surface  of  history,  that 
the  blame  of  the  great  schism  cannot  in  any  calm  and  unprejudiced: 
estimate  be  imputed  exclusively  to  one  side  ; even  in  Martin  Luther, 
while  regretting  his  deplorable  severance  from  the  Church,  they 
may  recognize  “ a really  great  man  and  a genuine  German.”  And 
accordingly  Herr  Baumstark  takes  exception  to  the  tmquestionably 
learned  and  powerful  but  somewhat  one-sided  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Janssen,  which  he  fears  will  tend  rather  to 
fan  than  to  allay  the  flames  of  religious  discord.  No  doubt  the 
prominence  thrust  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  other  polemical  works 
on  both  sides,  by  the  recent  Luther  centenary,  has  had  that 
tendency. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  Herr 
Baumstark  would  hail  with  enthusiasm  the  accession  of  the 
present  Pope.  He  tells  us  that,  while  others  were  raving  about 
Pius  IX.,  he  declared  Leo  XIII.  to  be  “the  morning  star  shedding 
the  beams  of  hope  on  the  German  Culturkampf,”  who  would 
recognize  as  the  exalted  aim  of  his  life’s  work  the  restoration  of 
peace.  Dr.  "Windhorst,  it  seems,  the  leader  of  the  Centre  party,, 
took  a different  view,  and  the  Pope  has  found  it  no  easy  task  to- 
carry  out  his  conciliatory  policy  ; “ I know,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
man  to  whom  the  Holy  Father  himself  said  so,  that  Leo  XIII. 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  enforcing  his  decision  against  the 
will  of  his  unintelligent  ultramontane  entourage;  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  has  even  expressly  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  positive  commands  in  order  to  make  his  will  respected.” 
Our  author  does  not  add,  what  however  is  well  known,  that  the 
common  opinion  at  Rome,  shared  by  the  Pope  himself,  attributed 
the  terribly  sudden  death  of  his  first  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal 
Franchi,  to  the  effects  of  poison.  But  he  cites  a significant  pas- 
sage from  the  Ossermtore  Romano,  as  “the  organ  of  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  Leo  XIII.,”  to  indicate  the  Pope’s  divergence  of  senti- 
ment from  the  political  Ultramontanes ; “ The  Holy  See  does 
not  mix  itself  up  with  the  designs  of  the  Centre  party,  and 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  them  ; elevated  far  above  all 
political  considerations  and  motives,  it  looks  only  to  the  lofty 
end  of  its  divine  mission,  religious  peace.”  And  he  therefore 
feels  justified  in  claiming  as  on  his  own  side  “the  exalted  hero- 
spirit,  full  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  who  is  now  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.”  While  however  his  chief  interest 
centres  in  politics,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  Herr  Baumstark 
confounds  Ultramontanism  in  itself  with  its  temporary  expression 
in  the  policy  of  a particular  party  in  the  German  Parliament ; he 
insists  that  it  is  “ a deep  and  far-reaching  phenomenon  running 
through  the  world’s  history,”  of  which  the  four  characteristic 
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attributes  are  that  it  is  “ unhistorical,  unscientlQc,  unchristian, 
and  unpatriotic,”  and  he  proceeds  to  examine  in  detail  these  four 
notes  of  the  system  he  so  strongly  deprecates.  The  task  of 
establishing  his  contention  is  not  a difficult  one,  but  we  cannot 
stay  to  follow  him  through  the  several  counts  of  his  indictment. 
His  testimony  is  of  course  the  more  weighty  from  his  reiterated 
insistence  on  “ ecclesiastical  unity,  and  the  primacy  and  dog- 
matic infallibility  of  the  Pope  ” as  being  “ articles  of  faith 
for  him  no  less  fully  and  strictly  than  for  the  extremest 
ultramontane,”  though  we  may  bo  disposed  to  tliink  that  his 
Vatican  orthodo.xy  is  partly  due  to  his  being  better  acquainted 
with  politics  than  with  history.  We  may,  perhaps,  even  con- 
jecture that  for  him,  as  for  many  educated  Germans,  clerical  and 
lay,  who  have  ostensibly  acquiesced  in  it,  the  new  dogma  has  no 
very  definite  meaning,  or  to  say  the  le.ast  does  not  bear  the  mean- 
ing intended  by  those  who  took  so  much  pains  to  procure  its 
enactment.  Our  readers  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
real  instigators  both  of  the  Council  and  its  decrees  were  the 
Jesuits,  and  what  Herr  Baumstark  thinks  of  their  principles  and 
policy  we  have  already  seen.  His  book  is  too  local  in  its  colouring, 
and  too  full  of  personal  records  of  little  concern  to  the  general 
public,  to  be  likely  to  attain  a wide  circulation ; but  it  says,  and 
says  pointedly  and  well,  many  things  which  have  often  been  urged 
before  by  opponents  or  lookers-on,  but  which  gains  a new  force 
and  reality  when  coming  from  the  pen  of  a writer  whose  religious 
spirit  and  genuine  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest throughout  the  book.  It  will  not  find  favour  with  either  of 
the  contending  factions  pitted  against  each  other  during  the  recent 
Luther  centenary,  for  it  breathes  the  spirit  not  of  antagonism,  but 
of  conciliation  and  forbearance. 


INCONGRUOUS  OXFORD. 

WHILE  history  is  nowadays  made  rapidly  in  the  outside 
world,  it  is  made  at  express  speed  within  the  narrow  range 
of  Oxford  life.  There  everything  that  is  new  is  held  to  be  good,  and 
men  leave  ways  as  yet  scarce  trodden  to  seek  out  fresh  paths.  While 
many  of  the  reforms  of  later  years  have  enabled  the  University  to 
fulfil  her  mission  more  nobly  than  in  past  generations,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  love  of  constant  change  is  hurtful  alike  to  her  useful- 
ness and  "her  dignity.  Ever  patching  and  changing  its  course  of 
study,  its  administration  of  discipline,  and  even  its  buildings,  the 
Oxford  of  to-day  is  not  the  O.xford  of  a year  ago,  and  next  year 
will,  it  may  be  presumed,  bring  fresh  changes  with  it.  No  part  of 
the  University’s  life  is  allowed  to  attain  its  natural  development. 
Before  a new  scheme  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  it  gives  place 
to  one  yet  newer.  Each  head  or  college  tutor  who  desires  to  stand 
well  with  his  fellows  tries  to  distinguish  himself  by  becoming  the 
exponent  of  some  new  proposal,  and  as  each  in  turn  succeeds  in 
making  his  scheme  the  fashion  of  “ the  flying  term,”  some  fresh 
element  of  incongruity  is  added  to  the  general  stock.  To  spend  a 
vast  sum  on  providing  herself  with  new  examination  schools  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  University.  Although  it  was  unhappily  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  building  would  be  academic  either  in  its  general 
character  or  in  its  furniture,  it  is  a little  grievous,  on  entering 
its  great  Hall,  to  be  reminded  of  a sumptuous  railway  station,  and 
to  remember  that  the  money  spent  on  the  inappropriate  adorn- 
ments of  the  staircase  would  have  enabled  the  University  to 
remove  the  unsightly  heaps  and  ruinous  houses  which  still  remain 
round  the  building,  and  make  it  no  bad  emblem  of  the  incongruity 
which  reigns  in  almost  every  phase  of  Oxford  life.  Still,  in  spite  of 
some  faults  which  may  be  found  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  the 
building  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  dignified  purpose.  To  make 
up,  however,  it  may  be,  for  the  sorrows  to  be  endured  within  its  walls, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  at  once  lent  the  new  seat  of  the  University  for  a 
“ Commemoration  ” ball ; while  at  the  same  time  he  combined 
the  lessons  of  economy  with  apolausticism  by  insisting  on  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  tickets  from  the  normal  guinea  to  the 
odd  sum  of  twelve  and  sixpence.  Strenuous  and  praiseworthy  are 
the  eflbrts  made  to  encourage  the  imdergraduates  to  be  studious 
and  self-denying.  Perhaps  these  efforts  are  so  exhausting  that  we 
must  not  greatly  wonder  at  their  occasional  collapse.  Still  it  is  a 
little  startling  to  find  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  various  pastors 
and  masters  of  the  University  encouraging  the  young  men  entrusted 
to  their  care  to  give  up  a term  to  the  preparation  and  production 
of  a play.  To  hinder  men  from  hunting,  to  fine  them  for  driving, 
and  to  interfere  with  the  price  of  their  ball  tickets  may  be  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  well  to  allow  them  to  spend  their 
time  and  risk  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  giving  representations 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  the 
congruity  between  the  two  systems  of  management.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  the  financial  results  of  the  six  performances  held  last 
week  at  Oxford  are  satisfactory,  and  hope  that  the  same  success 
has  attended  the  Philothespians  in  the  tour  which  ended  last  night 
with  an  “ invitation  performance  ” at  the  Vaudeville.  We  fear, 
however,  that  some  parents  will  feel  that  the  promotion  of  a love 
of  acting  is  not  exactly  what  they  want  for  their  sons  from  the 
dignitaries  of  the  University. 

There  are,  however,  many  things  at  Oxford  which  seem  to  the 
outside  world  more  incongruous  than  the  encouragement  of  acting. 
In  the  Hall,  for  example,  where  some  years  ago  the  members  of 
University  College  met  to  revive  the  fables  of  bygone  anti- 
quarianism  by  claiming  King  Alfred  as  their  founder,  Mr.  W. 
Morris,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  an  aesthetic  address,  taught  the 


undergraduates  the  shibboleths  of  Democratic  Socialism.  Sanc- 
tioned by  the  presence  of  the  Master,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  Modern  History  lecturers,  the  apostle  of  this  new 
craze  set  at  defiance  the  lessons  of  history  and  political  economy, 
while  the  afl'air  was  rendered  still  more  exqui.sitely  ludicrous  by 
the  closing  benediction  pronounced  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  under- 
graduates and  their  wives.  What  may  not  a father  now  hope 
for  in  sending  his  son  to  Oxford!  It  may  be  that  the  youth 
has  not  as  yet  shown  any  dramatic  taste.  Roused  by  the  example 
of  others,  encouraged  by  the  approval  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
by  the  more  potent  smiles  of  his  tutor’s  wife,  the  Portia  or  the 
Jessica  of  the  term,  he  will  surely  awaken  to  a new  ambition,  and 
may  even  attempt  to  enter  the  dramatic  profession,  ignorant  of 
how  few  they  are  who  succeed,  and  of  how  many,  alas ! fail  in 
the  career  he  covets.  Or  it  may  be  that  be  will  drink  in  the 
teaching  propounded  in  the  Hall  of  University,  and,  discarding 
the  professions  which  demand  a studious  training,  will  start  as  a 
regenerator  of  society  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Ruskiu.  Apart  from  the  vaguer  allurements  of  such  a life,  the 
fact  that  no  testamur  in  political  economy  is  required  as  a pre- 
liminary to  it  will  not  be  without  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  pass- 
man. In  the  case  of  his  son  adopting  this  lofty  career,  the  father 
will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  retire  the  sooner 
from  the  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth.  For,  as  the  youthful  Socialist 
will,  of  course,  decline  to  receive  any  “ increment  ” which  be  has 
not  earned,  the  portions  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  will  be  made  up 
more  quickly.  Moreover,  as  parents  are  apt  to  look  ahead,  the  father 
of  our  young  reformer  may  perhaps  cherish  the  hope  that  his  name 
and  family  may  not  die  out  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  his  fathers 
have  dwelt  in  honour,  and  in  such  a case  he  may  take  courage 
from  the  thojight  that  the  marriage  of  his  son,  still  we  hope  in  the 
future,  has  the  blessing  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  With  such  bright 
possibilities  the  happy  father  may  bring  his  sou  to  matriculate  at 
O.xford,  and,  sitting  once  more  in  the  ancient  Common-room  of 
his  college,  may  hear  a new  generation  talk  of  theatrical 
“ business,”  or  speak  the  stranger  jargon  of  amateur  Socialism. 

A fresh  delight  has  lately  been  given  to  the  lovers  of  incongruity 
at  Oxford  by  the  nomination  of  an  Independent  minister  as  an 
Examiner  in  the  “ Rudiments  of  Faith  and  Religion.”  At  first 
sight  there  certainly  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  R.  F. 
Horton  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  less  qualified  for 
this  office  than  many  of  his  fellows,  who  do  not  conceal  their  lack 
of  faith,  and  whose  religion  is  best  known  to  themselves.  The 
incongruity,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  subjects  of 
the  e.xamination  is  a knowledge  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  would  seem  that  some  one  wished  to  illustrate  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  new  religious  equality  by  showing 
that  under  it  undergraduate  Churchmen  may  be  forced  to  undergo 
examination  in  doctrinal  matters  at  the  hands  of  Nonconformists, 
while  Nonconformists  are  exempted  by  a conscience  clause  from 
examination  at  the  hands  of  Churchmen.  While  nothing  can  be 
said  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Horton  as  regards  either  his  scholar- 
ship or  his  character  as  a minister  of  religion,  it  would  certainly 
never  have  entered  into  the  head  of  anyone  outside  Oxford  to  nomi- 
nate him  to  a post  requiring  him  to  examine  in  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  front  which  he  dissents.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  afforded 
a little  pleasant  excitement  to  attend  the  viva  voce  on  the  chance 
of  hearing  an  Independent  minister  insist  on  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Articles  with  reference  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  and  to  watch  the  ingenious  candidate  en- 
deavour to  conceal  his  ignorance  by  propounding  Independent  views ; 
while  the  excitement  would  have  been  enhanced  by  studying  the 
face  of  some  High  Church  colleague  of  the  new  examiner  who  was 
compelled  to  assist  at  this  unedifying  exhibition.  “ The  Ancient 
House  of  Congregation  ” which,  last  Thursday  week,  confirmed 
Mr.  Horton’s  nomination  is  itself  an  incongruous  body,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  youngest  Masters  of  Arts,  the  “ necessary  regents,” 
who  can  be  compelled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Congregation,  and 
of  some  of  the  greatest  “ dons,”  such  as  the  heads  of  colleges. 
With  functions  which  certainly  have  long  been  purely  formal  and 
limited  to  the  grant  of  degrees  and  the  confirmation  of  examiners, 
the  Ancient  House  has  escaped  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  various 
University  Commissions  by  its  very  insignificance.  The  delight 
of  the  younger  Masters  at  finding  themselves  called  on  to  vote 
upon  this  question,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mass  of  their  seniors, 
seems  to  have  broken  forth  in  bursts  of  boyish  merriment  not  often 
heard  in  the  Congregation  House.  As  was  ©xpected,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Horton  was  rejected  in  Convocation  on  'Thursday  last 
by  456  to  155,  and  Oxford  has  thus  been  saved  from  a crowning 
specimen  of  incongruity.  After  this.  Radical  newspapers  con- 
sistently call  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  greater  number  of 
Masters  of  Arts.  A wide  suffi-age  is  not,  it  seems,  universally  de- 
sirable. 

In  spite  of  the  topics  of  the  Examination  in  the  Rudiments  of 
Faith  and  Religion,  so  much  incongruity  attaches  to  it  that  the 
nominators  of  Mr.  Horton  may  have  looked  on  it  as  a fit  subject 
for  their  unseemly  experiment.  Whatever  its  object  may  be, 
the  examination  appears  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  attain- 
ment of  it  improbable.  We  may  suppose  that  one  object  of  the 
University  in  holding  this  examination  is  that  her  younger 
members  may  enter  life  with  some  knowledge  of  the  faith  and 
religion  which  they  profess.  Candidate-e  are,  however,  allowed 
to  go  in  for  the  examination  before  they  begin  the  more  serious 
part  of  their  studies,  and  at  such  an  early  stage  in  their  Uni- 
versity career  as  to  make  it  pretty  certain  that  they  will  forget 
all  they  have  crammed  for  it  by  the  time  they  take  tueir  degrees. 
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Another  object  of  the  examination  is  probably  to  ensure  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  as  a collection  of  literature,  while 
in  the  case  of  those  who  object  to  study  it  on  conscientious 
grounds  certain  subjects  of  literary  value  are  substituted  as  equi- 
valents for  religious  knowledge.  But  as  regards  both  the  culture 
to  be  gained  from  reading  the  Bible  and  the  literary  value 
of  the  Authorised  Version,  the  extent  of  the  subject-matter 
of  this  mere  pass  examination  is  so  wide  that  it  is  almost  hopeless 
to  expect  the  majority  of  men  to  reject  the  various  Analyses  of 
Scripture  history  for  the  study  of  the  text  itself.  Cramming  his 
facts  at  second  hand,  often  trusting  to  a vague  remembrance  of 
Second  Lessons  to  enable  him  to  translate  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  fortified  by  meinoria  technica  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  candidate  enters  on  his  “ Rudiments.”  Pro- 
vided only  that  the  questions  were  asked  for  which  the  pass  coach 
makes  the  elaborate  preparation  implied  in  expressing  certain 
miracles  by  irreverent  monosyllables,  the  issue  might  possibly  be 
happy.  Even  then,  however,  the  Greek  Testament  still  presents 
dangerous  pitfalls,  as  he  found  who,  misled  by  the  inviting  word 
uKopTvi^a,  declared  him  “ that  gathereth  not  ” to  be  a scorpion. 
And,  should  the  wary  examiner  leave  the  old  methods  of  pttack, 
and  take  up  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  seems  to  lie  outside  the 
course  of  cram,  he  will  find  how  little  culture  young  Oxford  has 
derived  either  from  Mr.  Long’s  pictures  or  from  the  preparation 
for  the  Rudiments  Examination.  “ Vashti  was  a man  we  meet  with 
in  St.  Paul’s  missionary  journeys”  was  an  answer  which  gained 
fresh  interest  from  the  explanation  vouchsafed  in  viva  voce  that  the 
candidate  thought  that  he  must  have  confused  the  injured  queen 
■with  the  prophet  Agabus.  While  some  sense  of  fitness  is  implied  in 
the  application  of  the  promise  that  Aaron  should  be  his  brother’s 
“ mouth  ” to  “ the  relationship  of  Eve  to  Adam,”  such  answers 
as  that  which  referred  the  request  of  Daniel  that  he  and  his 
companions  might  be  fed  on  pulse  to  the  fear  of  the  Gibeonites 
lest  they  should  prove  expensive  to  Joshua  are  proofs  that  the 
younger  members  of  the  University  share  with  their  tutors  (if 
we,  too,  may  speak  incongruously)  the  lack  of  that  “ grace  of  con- 
gruity  ” which  is  nowadays  a snare  to  undergraduates  as  it  was  to 
“ the  school-authors  ” of  old. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  SCHOOLS. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  the  loth  of  December  has 
been  a day  of  much  moment  in  the  progress  of  English  art. 
It  has  been,  in  commercial  phrase,  the  day  of  taking  stock.  All 
the  year  round  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  pursue  their 
work  in  silence  ; but  on  the  loth  of  December,  in  the  presence  of 
the  full  body  of  Academicians,  the  productions  of  the  year  are 
tried  as  by  fire,  and  reward  or  the  penalty  of  neglect  is  awarded. 
The  scene  is  one  of  great  interest  and  peculiarity,  and  one  which, 
from  the  pressure  of  space,  is  witnessed  by  only  a very  limited 
number  of  spectators.  These  latter  are  seated  in  a thin  line  down 
the  centre  of  the  third  gallery — the  Large  Room — and  behind 
them,  range  above  range,  sit  the  slightly  turbulent  body  of 
students.  On  a raised  dais  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
stands  at  a tribune  facing  his  audience,  and  on  each  side  of  him 
are  ranged  the  Forty  in  their  fauteuils.  It  is  a striking  sight  to 
see  the  art  of  the  present  and  the  past,  so  many  famous  and 
powerful  heads,  facing  the  art  of  the  future,  and  to  remember 
that  Flaxman  and  Turner,  Mulready  and  Landseer,  Constable  and 
Maclise,  were  in  their  time  in  the  exact  position  of  these  blushing 
recipients  of  youthful  honours.  The  audience,  too,  is  a highly- 
strung  one,  permeated  through  and  through  with  the  artist 
fervour,  and  expresses  its  delight  and  approval,  and  even  its  dis- 
approval, with  an  energy  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect 
any  of  the  traditional  English  phlegm.  When  the  young  gentle- 
man who  has  to  receive  two  medals  insists  on  shaking  hands  each 
time  with  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  when  the  young  lady  darts 
up  to  receive  hers  as  though  she  were  going  to  kiss  the  beloved 
President,  the  gallery  rings  with  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
accident,  as  though  it  were  but  one  more  incident  in  the  delicious 
comedy  of  “ Art  and  Youth.” 

But  the  loth  of  December  this  year  was  a particularly  happy 
occasion.  As  a rule  the  President  delivers  the  medals  at  once, 
and  then  pronounces  his  customary  oration.  But  last  Monday  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  departed  from  this  custom  by  giving  a little 
address  before  the  prizes  were  distributed.  When  the  work  of  the 
year  was  below  average,  he  said,  or  when  it  only  reached  it,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  special  comment  should  be 
made.  But  this  year  in  more  than  one  branch  of  the  schools  per- 
formance had  been  so  excellent  that  it  called  for  a little  more 
specific  observation.  He  then  spoke  of  the  paintings  from  the 
life  and  the  cartoon  of  a life-size  figure.  But  still  higher  com- 
mendation was  due  to  the  sets  of  six  figures  from  the  nude  in 
black  and  white  ; and  highest  of  all,  he  said,  to  the  competition  in 
sculpture.  The  rounds  of  applause  from  all  classes  of  students 
which  followed  this  last  remark  were  highly  suggestive  to  those 
who  remember  how  utterly  dead  was  the  interest  in  sculpture  ten 
years  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  among  all  artists,  but 
particularly  among  artists  of  the  latest  generation,  there  is  more 
vital  interest  taken  in  this  long-neglected  art  of  sculpture  than  has 
ever  been  shown  in  England  before.  We  cordially  echo  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton’s  statement  that  he  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Royal  Academy  “ hailed  these  signs  of  vitality  and  energy  in 
English  sculpture  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  and  joy,” 


The  honours  of  Monday  night  were  certainly  with  the  sculptors. 
It  is  a very  few  years  ago  that,  in  the  competition  for  the  gold 
medal,  two  models  only  were  presented,  hanging  side  by  side  in 
melancholy  isolation.  On  Monday  night  the  Central  Hall  was 
lined  with  models  in  low  relief  and  in  the  roupd,  most  of  them  of 
remarkable  promise,  and  one  of  really  extraordinary  performance. 
When  the  President  announced  that  the  great  prize  of  the  year, 
the  gold  medal  and  travelling  studentship,  had  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Henry  Bates,  for  his  relief  of  “ Socrates  discussing  in  the 
Agora,”  the  general  feeling  must  have  been  one  of  surprise  that 
talent  so  ripe  and  accomplished  as  this  could  have  remained  until 
now  completely  obscure.  This  lovely  work,  in  which  relief  is 
treated  with  a delicate  science  such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in 
England,  might,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  bear  the  signature  of 
any  living  name,  although  the  articulation  of  the  limbs  in  one  or 
two  cases  shows  some  slight  deficiency  of  knowledge.  But  in  the 
finesse  with  which  the  gradations  of  relief  are  treated,  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  lightness  of  the  drapery,  and  in  the  general  beauty  and 
completeness  of  the  composition,  a very  high  accomplishment  in- 
deed is  reached ; and,  though  Mr.  Bates  calls  himself  a student 
still,  and  has  hitherto  been  unknown  by  name,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  must  have  had  a great  deal  of  excellent  practice  in  the  past. 
His  name  will  probably  be  familiar  to  us  all  in  ten  years’  time  ; 
and  so  may  possibly,  though  not  so  certainly,  be  that  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Pomeroy,  who  carried  away  the  first  silver  medal  for  work 
in  the  round  over  Mr.  Bates’s  head. 

It  is  very  droll  to  see  the  works  of  the  students  arranged  in 
their  classes  around  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  For  in- 
stance, the  second  room  was  entirely  given  up  to  paintings,  all  of 
the  same  size,  of  old  English  inns.  Many  of  these  were  rather 
thinly  painted  in  the  drop-scene  style ; but  there  were  few  of  them 
which  did  not  possess  some  merit  which  such  work  did  not  possess 
fifteen  years  ago.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  show  that  the  painters 
understand  the  nature  of  shadow,  and  the  laws  of  its  perspective, 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  of  old.  These  pictures  of  inns  were 
all  painted  in  competition  for  the  Oreswick  prize,  the  proceeds  of 
a legacy  left  by  the  sister  of  Thomas  Creswick,  R.A.  It  was 
gained  this  year  by  Mr.  Olivier,  who  possesses  considerable  bright- 
ness and  purity  of  touch,  but  must  study  to  gain  greater  solidity. 
The  first  room  was  dedicated  on  one  side  to  the  candidates  for  the 
Turner  gold  medal,  a landscape  subject  from  In  Memoriam ; and 
on  the  other  side  to  those  for  the  Historical  Painting  gold  medal, 
“ Peter  denying  Christ.”  The  Turner  medal  brings  only  50L  with 
it,  the  rest  of  this  particular  fund  being  distributed  in  charity  to 
distressed  artists  outside  the  Academy ; the  Historical  medal,  on 
the  other  hand,  involves  a travelling  annuity  for  one  year  of  200I. 
This  latter  was  gained  by  Mr.  I.oudon,  whose  work  is  respectable, 
but  not  strikingly  meritorious.  It  would  not  seem  that  in  land- 
scape painting  or  in  historical  composition  the  English  schools  are 
particularly  strong  just  now. 

It  is  in  realistic  drawing  that  the  students  showed  this  year  that 
excellence  which  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  specified.  The  rooms 
hung  with  drawings  in  black  and  white  from  the  nude  model  as 
posed  by  the  visiting  Academicians  show  exceedingly  encouraging 
results,  and  some  of  the  cartoons  from  the  draped  figure,  in  which 
the  female  students  also  compete,  were  very  satisfactory.  In  all 
this  department  of  study  the  Royal  Academy  schools  had  less  than 
a generation  ago  fallen  into  great  slovenliness  and  decay.  The 
essential  importance  of  thorough  draughtsmanship,  and  especially 
of  intimate  study  of  the  human  figure,  was  overlooked,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  at  one  time  the  life-model  was  disused 
altogether.  In  such  a sluggish  atmosphere  it  is  no  wonder  if 
English  art  began  to  languish  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  much  good  work  was  done  in  England  in  this  dark  age. 
It  should  be  distinctly  said  that  much  of  what  has  been  effected  in 
this  way  is  directly  due  to  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  Mr.  F.  R. 
Pickersgill,  R.A.,  and  that  the  improvement  properly  dates  from 
his  election  to  the  Keepership  in  1873. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Itevieiv  for  this  month  there  appears  a very 
timely  article  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Eaton,  the  permanent  secretary  of  the 
body,  entitled,  “ The  Educational  Work  of  the  Royal  Academy.” 
From  materials  which  could  not  be  at  the  service  of  any  other 
writer  he  has  drawn  up  a succinct  statement  of  the  action  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  this  direction  since  its  foundation.  It  will 
probably  be  matter  of  surprise  to  many  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  readers  to 
learn  that  the  schools  were  organized  before  any  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  holding  an  annual  exhibition.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  his  colleagues,  in  solemn  convocation  assembled,  opened  the 
schools  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1769,  the  instruction  nominally 
dating  from  the  loth  of  December  preceding,  when  George  III. 
had  signed  the  instrument  which  forms  the  constitution  of  the 
Academy.  The  King  nominated  only  thirty-six  artists  as 
Academicians ; and  it  is  a curious  fact,  which  Mr.  Eaton  does  not 
happen  to  notice,  that  it  was  many  years  before  the  body  reached 
its  full  quota  of  forty  members.  It  is  true  that  the  elections  of 
Burch  and  Cosway  in  1771,  of  Nollekens  in  1772,  and  of  Barry  in 
1773  would  have  completed  the  number  if  Cotes  had  not  in  the 
meanwhile  died  in  1770  and  Baker  in  1771.  But  the  members 
were  in  no  haste  to  till  up  the  list ; and  by  1780,  although  Peters, 
Bacon,  and  Copley  had  been  elected,  the  deficiency  had  been  made 
as  great  as  ever  by  the  deaths  of  Toms,  Hayman,  and  Yeo.  It 
was  not  until  1783,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  existence,  that  the 
Royal  Academy  became  complete.  This,  however,  takes  us  away 
from  the  consideration  of  the  schools,  to  which  the  lately- 
mentioned  Toms  and  Hayman  were  among  the  earliest  visitors. 
These  were  first  opened  in  some  large  chambers  a little  to  the 
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east  of  the  site  in  Pall  Mall  of  the  Senior  United  Service 
dub,  and  these  consisted  of  a “ plaister  academy,”  or  school 
of  casts,  and  of  an  “ academy  of  living  models.”  A well- 
known  print  shows  the  original  members  of  the  Academy 
engaged  in  posing  the  life-model  in  the  latter  by  candle-light, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  students.  ■ It  is  encouraging  to  find 
on  the  earliest  list  of  students  si.t  or  seven  names  which  afterwards 
became  those  of  Academicians,  and  among  them  that  of  .lohn 
Flaxman,  who  was  only  fourteen  at  the  time,  and  who  lived  on 
until  1826,  a link  between  the  old  time  and  the  new.  George  111., 
with  a generosity  for  which  he  must  receive  credit,  promised  to 
make  up  out  of  his  own  privy  purse  v/hatever  expenses  there  were 
in  connexion  with  the  Academy,  as  an  educational  body,  wliich 
could  not  be  met  from  the  profits  of  the  annual  exhibition  ; and 
although  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  amounted  to 
Qoof.,  and  continued,  though  gradually  decreasing,  for  twelve 
years,  he  kept  to  his  bargain  and  steered  the  infant  enterprise 
safely  out  of  its  commercial  difficulties.  From  1771  to  1780  the 
Koyal  Academy  schools  were  held  in  old  Somerset  House,  and  j 
when,  at  the  later  date,  they  moved  into  rooms  in  the  new  paliice 
they  brought  the  exhibition  over  to  them  from  I’all  Mall.  This, 
however,  was  a dangerous  innovation,  for  it  caused  the  great 
practical  disadvantage  of  obliging  the  schools  to  stop  during  the 
months  through  which  the  annual  exhibition  was  open.  This  was 
not  obviated  until  the  new  schools  were  completed  in  1869,  a 
■century  after  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 

The  study  of  Mr.  Eaton's  somewhat  dry  statistics  will  give  a 
remarkable  notion  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Iloyal 
Academy,  and  of  the  lavish  but  not  injudicious  way  in  which  they 
are  distributed.  The  fact  is  that  the  Academy  is  so  rich  and 
enjoys  the  proceeds  of  so  many  important  legacies  that  it  is  able 
to  do  a great  deal  more  for  the  training  and  maintenance  of  art 
in  England  than  most  people  have  any  idea  of.  Those  who  rashly 
denounce  the  Royal  Academy  on  account  of  this  or  that  practical 
shortcoming,  or  because  some  favourite  painter,  for  reasons  pro- 
bably known  to  himself,  has  not  been  received  into  the  body, 
should  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightlj/  Review,  and  ask 
themselves  what  would  be  the  result  if  they  had  their  way 
and  broke  up  this  wealthy  and  benevolent  corporation.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  sane  person  to  talk  about  doing  away  with 
the  Royal  Academy  while  it  continues  to  make  itself  so  in- 
valuable and  so  deservedly  popular  among  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  who  propose  to  take  up  art  as  a profession. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  COXCERTS. 

At  the  ninth  Saturday  Concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  in- 
terest centred  in  the  novelties  produced.  These  were  Mr. 
Villiers  Stanford's  serenade  in  G major  for  orchestra,  and  a 
selection  from  Mr.  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry’s  incidental  music  written 
for  the  recent  revival  of  The  Birds  at  Cambridge.  The  latter  has 
already  been  discussed  in  these  columns,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  only  three  excerpts  were  given — the  Gathering  of  the 
Birds,  the  Ratr'acte,  and  the  March.  All  these  display  distinction, 
colour,  and  invention,  the  first  being  full  of  happy  characterization, 
piquant  and  original.  Mr.  Stanford's  serenade,  wiitten  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  last  year,  has  been  heard  elsewhere  and 
merits  repetition  here.  It  may  be  objected  to  it  as  a serenade 
that  the  third  movement  — the  Notturno  — is  a little  deficient 
in  character,  and  the  whole  composition  too  drawn  out.  In  the 
Notturno  the  graceful  and  suave  cantahile  of  the  opening  is 
followed  by  a second  subject,  accompanied  by  the  horns,  whose 
brief  figure  is  at  first  plaintively,  and  afterwards  too  insistently,  ex- 
pressed, until  an  effect,  peculiarly  striking  at  the  outset,  is  almost 
nullified  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  Considered  apart  from  its 
special  aim,  and  merely  as  an  orchestral  composition,  it  is  a clever  and 
original  work.  Of  the  five  movements,  the  scherzo  and  the  intermezzo 
are  the  most  individual,  while  the  elaborate  Jinnle  is  notable  for’ 
the  ingenuity  of  its  working-out  and  felicitous  introduction  of  the 
lullaby.  Mme.  Montigny-Remaury  gave  an  excellent  rendering 
of  Beethoven’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  C minor,  with  a character- 
istic cadenza  by  Rubinstein  of  considerable  technical  difficulty, 
her  left-hand  execution  being  remarkably  brilliant.  The  jnanist 
also  played  in  irreproachable  style  Thalberg's  arrangement  of  the 
serenade  and  minuet  from  Ron  Giovanni,  a work  .strangely  old- 
fashioned,  and  in  which  Mozart’s  exquisite  melody  is  curiously 
deranged.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Ifhrenberg  and  Signor  Foli. 
The  lady  is  an  accomplished  singer  and  was  heard  to  particular 
advantage  in  Weber’s  “0  Araby”  (from  Obei-on).  She  also  sang  a 
new  song,  “ Night  and  Love,”  by  Mr.  George  J.  Bennett.  Signor 
Foli  gave  Mendelssohn’s  I’m  a roamer  ” with  immense  spirit  and 
verve,  and  also  “ Shall  I in  Mamre’s  fertile  plain  ? ” from  Ilandel’s 
Joshua.  The  programme  opened  with  Schumann's  overture  to 
Genoveva.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Manns  the  concert  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  O.  Villiers  Stanford. 


THE  TIIE.A.TRES. 


IN  the  new  play  Claudian,  successfully  produced  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  Mr.  Herman  has  not  displayed  the  higher  qualities  of 
dramatic  construction  which  gave  deserved  vitality  to  The  Silver 
King.  The  theme  he  has  chosen  possesses  «a  certain  weird  fasci- 


nation of  its  own,  and  its  ])re.sentment  on  the  stage  is  marked  by 
extraordinary  liberality  and  ma2nificence  in  till  that  concerns  the 
details  of  scenery  and  costume  ; but  when  the  drama  is  stripped  of 
these  adornments,  it  will  be  found  to  bo  inferior  in  many  im- 
portant respects  to  the  less  ambitious  picture  of  modern  life  by 
which  it  was  immediately  preceded.  Nor  is  the  suggested  com- 
pai'bon  between  the  two  pieces  by  any  means  so  inappropriate  as 
might  at  first  appear.  The  essential  qualities  of  dramatic  in- 
vention are  not  greatly  aflected  even  by  the  most  startling  changes 
of  time  and  place.  As  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  justly  observed  on  a 
recent  occasion  in  giving  notice  of  the  production  of  Claudian, 
human  life  is  much  the  same  whatever  the  garb  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented ; and  it  may  be  added  that  distinctions  of  style  in  the  work 
of  the  dramatist  are  equally  independent  of  these  outward  trans- 
formations of  scenery  and  surrounding.  Claudian  essentially  a 
melodrama,  despite  the  accurate  care  which  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin 
has  bestowed  upon  tlio  details  of  classic  dress,  and  the  graceful 
fancy  which  enters  into  much  of  the  verse  supplied  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Wills.  It  is  a melodrama  originating  in  a 
miracle,  and  somewhat  abruptly  terminated  by  an  earthquake; 
but  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  story  it  is  a melodrama, 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  compactness  and  coherence  that 
we  have  a right  to  expect  in  work  of  this  class.  In  part,  no 
doubt,  the  imperfections  of  the  play  are  due  to  the  inherent 
dilliculties  of  the  subject.  The  supernatural  element  in  the 
story  makes  a demand  upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectator, 
which  ill  its  turn  reacts  upon  the  author,  requiring  of  him  the 
evidence  of  sustained  imaginative  power  in  tbe  conduct  of  his 
work,  and  it  is  here  that  Messrs.  Wills  and  Herman  are  sometimes 
at  fault.  They  do  not  show  themselves  sufficiently  conscious  of 
the  responsibilities  with  which  they  are  inevitably  burdened  by 
the  central  idea  of  their  composition.  They  are  not  always  on  a 
level  with  their  own  invention;  and  in  several  scenes  of  the 
drama  properly  so  called  the  action  becomes  tedious  and  even 
commonplace.  In  fact,  one  of  the  gravest  objections  that  can  be 
urged  against  Claudian  -is  that  the  prologue  is  more  interesting 
than  the  play.  The  means  by  which  Claudian's  supernatural  pre- 
sence is  accounted  for  are  effectively  contrived,  and  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  entertainment  the  audience  is  left  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a group  of  characters  for  whom  sympathy  had  been  keenly 
awakened.  The  lapse  of  a hundred  years  between  the  prologue 
and  the  first  act  implies  the  necessity  of  a fresh  plot  and  the  intro- 
duction of  strange  faces.  Claudian  alone,  kept  alive  by  the  curse 
of  the  holy  man  whom  he  had  murdered,  serves  as  the  link 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  it  is  too  obviously  for  the  sake 
of  developing  his  character  and  completing  his  redemption  that 
the  personages  of  the  second  story  are  brought  upon  the  scene.  In 
themselves  and  for  their  own  sake  they  scarcely  arouse  any  very 
real  emotion,  nor  is  the  relation  which  the  authors  have  established 
between  these  subordinate  characters  and  the  central  figure  of 
the  drama  always  quite  clear  and  intelligible.  At  one  moment 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  act,  it  would  seem  that  the  dwellers 
in  Bithyuia  are  intended  to  be  aware  of  Claudian’s  story  and  to  ’oe 
conscious  of  the  supernatural  agency  which  has  brought  him 
among  them  ; but  in  the  later  scenes  of  the  play  he  is  allowed  to 
assume  the  guise  of  a simple  contemporary  whose  presence  and 
authority  create  no  surprise.  This  uncertainty  as  to  the  position 
of  Claudian  inevitably  tends  to  weaken  our  faith  in  thereality  of 
the  miracle  which  has  invested  him  with  an  accursed  immortality. 
It  is  true  that  Faust  in  like  manner  glides  quietly  and  unper- 
ceived into  the  life  of  his  generation ; but,  then,  behind  Faust  is 
the  inevitable  figure  of  Mephistopheles  to  quicken  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  a constant  sense  of  the  supernatural.  In  Claudian 
no  such  machinery  has  been  employed,  nor  is  there  here  the 
same  element  of  simple  pathos  in  the  story  with  which  his  fatal 
progress  is  connected.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  feel  any  true 
sympathy  for  the  luckless  loves  of  Almida  and  Agazil,  and  even 
the  accumulated  atrocities  of  the  Tetrarch  of  the  Province  fail 
to  convey  a conviction  of  reality.  And  further  than  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  the  original  character  of  Claudian  anything 
to  justify  the  extraordinary  machinery  employed  for  his  salva- 
tion. lie  is  presented  to  us  as  a dissolute  noble  who  is  also 
a ruthless  murderer,  and  yet  for  such  a being,  deprived  of,  any 
element  of  fascination,  our  sympathy  is  urgently  demanded, 
and  to  reclaim  his  condemned  soul  the  happiness  of  two  simple 
lovers  is,  for  a while  at  least,  completely  destroyed.  In  all  this 
it  must  be  allowed  there  is  some  lack  of  proportion  and  an  im- 
perfect sense  of  poetical  design.  To  vindicate  the  introduction  of 
the  powerful  supernatural  agency  which  the  authors  of  Claudian 
have  thought  tit  to  summon  to  their  aid,  the  characters  should  be 
in  the  highest  sense  typical  characters,  and  the  issues  at  stake 
deeply  and  permanently  representative  of  human  fate  and  fortune. 
Nor  does  it  discredit  the  talent  of  the  authors  of  Claudian  to  hint 
that  neither  the  invention  of  Mr..  Herman  nor  the  verse  of  Mr. 
Wills  has  here  been  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  With  such  a 
theme,  success,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  was  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  yet  to  a work  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
any  but  the  highest  standard  of  criticism.  The  play  is  conceived 
with  an  earnestness  and  an  ambition  that  compels  criticism  to  be 
respectful,  and  therefore  perhaps  severe;  but  it  would,  of  course, 
be  easy  on  other  terms  to  speak  with  a greater  appearance  of  ap- 
preciation, and,  by  comparison  with  much  else  that  is  set  before 
the  public,  to  reckon  the  production  of  Claudian  as  a notable 
I event.  What  has  been  said  of  the  drama  itself  applies  in  a greater 
■ or  less  degree  to  the  manner  of  its  representation.  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  plays  the  title  part  with  evident  earnestness  and  with 
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no  trace  of  vulgar  exaggeration.  In  many  passages  he  strongly 
impressed  his  audience,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
recollection  of  his  performance  lays  hold  of  the  imagination. 
Miss  Eastlake  in  the  after  scenes  of  the  play,  and  Miss 
Ormsby  in  the  prologue,  added  much  to  the  charm  of  a 
succession  of  pictures  in  which  admirable  costume  and  really 
beautiful  scenery  were  very  skilfully  combined;  while  of  the 
stage  management  it  may  be  said  that  no  earlier  production  at 
the  Princess's  has  been  marked  by  equal  evidence  of  intelligent 
preparation.  The  minor  characters  sud'er  from  imperfect  defini- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  authors,  and  sometimes  from  insufficient 
practice  in  the  delivery  of  verse  on  the  part  of  the  performers. 
Mr.  Willard  always  plays  with  intelligence,  but  his  voice  wants 
compass  and  variety  for  such  a task  as  is  imposed  upon  him  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  fatal  curse ; Mr.  George  Barrett  finds  on  the 
present  occasion  no  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  humorous 
powers  as  a comedian  ; and  5lr.  Charles  Hudson  mars  an  other- 
wise effective  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Tetrarch  by 
an  imitation  of  some  of  the  mannerisms  of  Mr.  Irving. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  revival  of  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  was  in  a measure  assured.  The 
beauty  of  the  original  legend  works  with  such  a constant  charm 
upon  the  imagination  that  it  could  in  no  case  fail  to  win  accept- 
ance, whatever  the  form  of  its  presentment ; and  to  these  inherent 
charms  of  the  subject  we  must  here  add  undoubted  tact  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  dramatist  and  the  natural  grace  of  the  principal 
performer.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  treatment  of  the  story  is  of  course  open 
to  question  and  criticism.  He  has  turned  a classical  theme  to  his 
own  special  uses,  less  impressed  perhaps  by  its  poetical  beauty 
than  by  the  opportunities  it  seemed  to  offer  for  the  exercise  of 
quaint  fancy  and  the  play  of  wit.  It  may  be  that,  if  he  had  his  work 
to  do  over  again,  it  would  now  be  fashioned  in  a graver  spirit.  For, 
to  be  just  to  the  play  as  it  stands,  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
date  and  the  circumstances  of  its  original  production.  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea  was  the  fruit  of  a process  of  evolution  that  had  its 
germ  in  burlesque.  By  the  success  of  The  Palace  of  Truth  its 
author  was  in  a measure  pledged  to  a light  and  partly  satirical 
mode  of  composition,  though  even  in  The  Palace  of  Truth  a 
deeper  note  is  struck  at  the  close.  It  was  then  in  a spirit  of 
playful  satire,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  turned  his 
attention  to  the  story  of  Pygmalion,  seizing  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  humorous  situations  that  might  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  sudden  intrusion  of  an  ideal  being  into  the  common  life 
of  our  working-day  world.  But  the  result  shows  us  that  in  this 
case  the  natural  instinct  of  the  artist  proved  stronger  than  his 
intention ; and  before  the  end  is  reached  the  deeper  significance  of 
the  story  has  worked  so  powerfully  upon  the  author  and  his 
audience  that  the  latter,  at  least,  are  half  disposed  to  regret  the 
somewhat  farcical  comedy  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  scenes. 
Throughout  the  whole  play,  however,  Galatea  is  always  a winning 
and  fascinating  figure ; for  in  her  case  the  element  of  comedy  is 
unconsciously  exhibited,  and  the  true  and  genuine  pathos  of  the 
final  scene  in  which  she  appears  cannot  fail  of  its  effect,  even 
though  the  attitude  of  the  other  characters  in  the  play  seems  at 
this  point  scarcely  worthy  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  her 
presence.  Miss  Anderson’s  performance  of  the  part  justified  the 
expectation  of  those  of  her  audience  who  have  not  been  blind  to  the 
present  limitations  of  her  art,  and  of  critics  who  have  sufficient 
fairness  to  admit  the  natural  gifts  which  she  unquestionably 
possesses.  Miss  Anderson  moves  upon  the  stage  with  admirable 
grace,  and  she  wears  the  classic  costume  with  an  ease  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  And  in  the  comedy  of  the  scene  her  acting 
is  certainly  much  in  advance  of  what  she  has  hitherto  accom- 
plished in  this  country.  The  character  in  its  lighter  moods  nicely 
fits  her  present  resources  as  an  actress.  Her  performance  is 
effective  without  any  evidence  of  straining  for  efi'ect,  and  the 
sentences  she  has  to  utter,  in  which  the  humour  depends  upon  an 
impression  of  perfect  innocence  of  intention,  are  delivered  in  ex- 
cellent taste.  But  in  the  later  scenes  of  the  play,  where  Galatea, 
touched  with  a deeper  spirit  of  humanity,  is  called  upon  to  exhibit 
a higher  order  of  emotion.  Miss  Anderson  fails  to  secure  an  equal 
measure  of  success.  In  the  expression  of  feeling  she  has  still  much 
to  acquire  and  something  also  to  unlearn.  She  often  at  these  times 
seems  to  labour  at  her  work,  and  she  labours  in  a mistaken  style. 
Her  voice  lacks  the  true  ring  of  sincerity,  and  though  her  effects 
have  evidently  been  carefully  studied,  they  fail  to  move  the  audience. 
Here,  it  may  be  said.  Miss  Anderson  has  not  yet  made  her  art  her 
own  ; she  is  working,  as  it  would  seem,  from  memory  and  example, 
and  in  the  result  we  miss  the  stamp  of  individual  invention. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

This  year’s  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  has  suffered  from  the 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  Club  felt  itself 
compelled  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  animals  that  had  appeared 
at  any  of  the  recent  provincial  shows,  which  has  in  two  ways 
adversely  affected  its  own  exhibition.  It  prevented  the  appearance 
at  Islington  of  the  best  animals  exhibited  in  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  Norwich,  thus  depriving  the  competition  of  some  of  its  inte- 
rest ; and  at  the  same  time  it  lessened  the  number  of  animals  sent 
to  the  Agricultural  Hall.  Moreover,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
has  deterred  many  intending  exhibitors  from  sending  up  their 
animals,  lest  they  should  be  prevented  by  the  sanitary  regulations 
from  taking  them  home  again.  Still  the  falling  off  is  much  less  j 


than  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  true  there  are  only  214. 
cattle  against  24S  last  year,  a falling  off  of  34,  or  about  1 3 J per 
cent.  There  is  also  a falling  off  compared  with  1881.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  animals  exhibited  is  larger  than  in 
any  of  the  five  preceding  years,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  yet  more  satisfactory  to  find  that, 
taking  the  Show  altogether,  the  animals  are  quite  up  to  the 
average  excellence  of  recent  years.  The  decrease  in  numbers  is 
chiefly  in  beasts  over  three  years  old,  the  least  important.  The 
falling  oft'  is  most  marked  in  the  Shorthorn  and  Devon  classes,  and 
extends  to  the  Sussex  and  the  Hereford ; while  the  Norfolk  red- 
polls and  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  cattle  are  well  represented.  It  is 
a Shorthorn,  however,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  entries,  that 
wins  the  champion  prize.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
animal  was  bred  by  a “ little  man,”  a Lincolnshire  farmer,  but  she 
was  exhibited  by  the  Queen,  for  whom  she  was  bought  last  year. 
Her  Majesty  was  likewise  awarded  for  the  same  animal  the  prize 
for  the  best  heifer  or  cow.  And  she  also  won  a third  prize  for  the 
best  steer  or  ox,  a rare  accumulation  of  distinctions.  There  is  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs  exhibited  as  well  as  in  cattle ; but 
here  also  the  feature  of  the  iShow  is  its  general  excellence,  the 
Berkshires,  however,  being  perhaps  the  best.  But  the  number  of 
sheep  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year ; and  the  show  of  roots  and 
implements  is  also  good.  The  sheep  are  unusually  good,  as  well 
as  exceptionally  numerous.  The  long-wool  breeds,  indeed,  are 
scantily  represented,  for,  owing  to  Australian  competition,  English 
wool  has  fallen  in  estimation.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
the  breeds  valued  specially  for  their  meat-yielding  quality.  The 
Southdowns  alone  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Leicesters,  Cots- 
wolds,  and  Lincolns  taken  together.  And  they  are  so  good  that  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded  in  their  case.  During  the  week  our  daily 
contemporaries  have  been  expatiating  on  the  remarkable  rise  in  popu- 
larity of  the  Smithfield  Club’s  exhibition  as  illustrated  by  theincrease 
in  classes  and  prizes.  That  popularity  has  been  well  deserved,  and 
the  Club  undoubtedly  has  done  good  service  to  agriculture ; but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  improvement  in 
cattle-farming  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  popularity  of 
the  Smithfield  Club’s  Show.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  exhibit- 
ing of  cattle  tends  to  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  fall  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  very  rich  people,  who  need  pay  little 
attention  to  cost.  We  find,  for  example,  that  fat  cattle  are 
exhibited  not  only  at  different  shows  in  the  same  year,  which  is 
proper  enough,  but  also  at  the  same  places  in  successive  years, 
which  does  not  promote  the  object  of  such  exhibitions.  In  the 
ordinary  commercial  sense  it  clearly  cannot  pay  to  feed  a beast' 
already  fat  for  an  additional  twelve  months.  The  expense  must 
be  incurred  for  the  sake  either  of  the  prizes  to  be  won,  or  of 
the  reputation  to  be  acquired  by  the  gaining  of  a prize.  Further- 
more, when  we  reflect  upon  the  expense  and  risk  attending 
the  rearing  of  animals  for  exhibition,  the  judgment  in  person 
or  by  deputy  that  is  required  in  selecting  breeds,  and  still 
more  in  improving  breeds,  it  is  evident  that  the  exhibition  of 
cattle  can  be  carried  on  only  by  wealthy  people.  Accordingly,  we 
find  year  after  year  the  same  names  recurring  in  the  lists  of  exhi- 
bitors and  prize-winners.  No  doubtthe  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who 
rear  animals  for  these  exhibitions  perform  a public  service.  They 
are  able  to  make  experiments  which  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
poorer  men  to  try.  And  they  succeed,  after  many  mistakes,  it 
may  be,  in  improving  the  breed  of  our  herds.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  efi'ect  of  this  kind  of  competition  upon  the  general  agriculture 
of  the  country  must  be  slight.  It  tells  doubtless  in  the  long  run. 
But  it  little  enables  the  ordinary  farmer  to  maintain  the  struggle 
against  his  keen  foreign  competitors,  who  are  now  elbowing  him  in 
his  own  markets.  It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Club,  then,  to 
consider  whether  it  cannot  supplement  its  present  programme  in  a 
way  that  wiU  more  directly  influence  the  general  agriculture  of 
the  country.  If  the  Club  is  to  retain  its  usefulness,  it  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  a time  that  is  peculiarly 
trying  to  the  British  agriculturist.  Owing  to  the  economic  revo- 
lution the  world  has  gone  through  during  the  past  forty  years,  tho 
United  Kingdom  is  becoming  less  and  less  of  a tillage*  country, 
and  more  aud  more  pastoral.  Ireland,  indeed,  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  become  a purely  pastoral  country.  And  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  may  be  observed  of  Scotland.  In  England 
tillage  holds  a much  more  important  place  ; but  even  in  England 
grass  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  tillage.  Yet  we  find  that  in 
Great  Britain  there  has  been  a serious  diminution  in  the  numbers 
of  both  cattle  and  sheep  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  seems  to 
follow  that  the  British  farmer  is  losing  ground.  In  any  case,  it 
is  a serious  fact  that,  while  grass  is  gaining  upon  tillage,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  country  are  every  year  becoming  less 
capable  of  supplying  the  home  demand.  From  the  agricultural 
returns  just  issued,  we  learn  that  last  year  there  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  344,000  live  cattle,  over 
1,124,000  sheep,  and  nearly  1 6,000  pigs,  of  a total  value  exceed- 
ing  9:j  millions  sterling ; while  the  imports  of  dead  meat  ex- 
ceeded 4a  niillions  of  hundredweights,  and  in  value  were  some- 
what over  1 2^  millions  sterling.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  large  import, 
the  price  of  meat  is  so  excessively  high  that  it  is  unattainable  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population. 

To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  failure  of  our  own  farmers  to 
supply  the  home  market  with  meat  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
cattle  disease.  They  have  a great  advantage  over  their  foreign 
competitors  in  their  nearness  to  the  market  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  their  own  countrymen.  Yet  we  find  that 
the  competition  is  constantly  extending.  Not  only  is  there  a 
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larger  import  from  Northern  Europe,  but  a little  while  ago  it  was 
feared  that  our  markets  would  be  inundated  by  American  cattle. 
The  fears,  so  far,  have  proved  groundless,  as  we  pointed  out  at 
the  time  in  these  columns  they  were  likely  to  prove.  As  soon  as 
Amierican  prosperity  returned,  there  was  sure  to  Ije  a greater  de- 
mand in  the  home  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  freights  were 
sure  to  rise  against  the  exporter.  But,  while  it  was  always  evident 
that  the  fears  of  American  competition  in  this  respect  were  ex- 
aggerated, it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  now  that,  when  adverse 
times  return,  we  shall  have  again  to  face  a formidable  competition 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Whenever  there  is  bad  trade  in 
America,  competition  in  the  cattle  trade  will  certainly  increase. 
And  the  import  of  dead  meat  from  South  America  and  from  our 
Australian  colonies  will  likewise  increase,  as  inventions  are  made 
to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  fresh  meat  over  great  distances. 
This  growing  competition,  then,  is  going  on  in  spite  of  the 
advantages  possessed  by  our  home  cattle-feeders.  Partly,  as  we 
have  said,  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  home  farmer  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  outbreak  every  now  and  then  of  cattle  disease. 
Just  now,  for  example,  in  no  fewer  than  forty-three  counties  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  prevails,  so  that  the  Privy  Council  hits 
practically  closed  for  the  next  two  months  all  markets  throughout 
England  and  Wales  for  store  cattle.  And  this  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  has  been  preceded  at  intervals  by  outbreaks  of 
other  more  serious  diseases  amongst  our  herds.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  that  disease  of  every  kind 
is  imported  from  abroad,  and  that  it  can  be  kept  out  only  by  per- 
manently prohibiting  the  import  of  live  animals,  and  insisting  that 
all  foreign  supplies  shall  be  in  the  form  of  dead  meat.  Apart 
from  the  importance  of  stamping  out  cattle  disease,  this  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a desirable  reform,  Live  animals  carried  across  the 
sea  for  considerable  distances  suffer  greatly.  They  not  only  lose 
weight,  but  they  can  hardly  be  in  a healthy  condition  on  their 
arrival,  and  therefore  their  meat  can  hardly  be  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. For  every  reason,  then,  it  would  be  desirable  to  substi- 
tute a dead-meat  trade  for  that  in  live  animals.  But  we  fear 
that  the  great  towns  are  hardly  prepared  for  so  great  a 
change.  They  would  be  likely  to  resist  it  as  a restriction  upon 
their  own  food  supplies.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  breaking 
out  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  every  now  and  then  is  the  sole 
cause  why  our  cattle-farmers  are  unable  to  fully  supply  the  home 
market.  There  is  another  class  of  agriculturists  who  contend 
that  what  is  wanted  is  a Ministry  of  Agriculture.  No  doubt  our 
present  administrative  system  is  very  deficient,  and  a Ministry  of 
Agriculture  would  be  able  to  do  much  which  would  help  intelli- 
gent farmers  in  their  business.  But,  after  all,  a mere  department 
of  the  Government  can  do  little  in  a country  like  this,  which 
depends  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  people  themselves  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  prosperity.  Changes  of  this  kind  would  be  useful, 
but  would  not  do  all  that  is  required. 

The  condition  of  the  cattle-farming  industry  is  really  traceable 
to  the  want  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  farmers.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial  communities 
are  specially  trained  for  the  businesses  they  are  engaged  in,  and 
conduct  them  in  a businesslike  manner.  They  are  upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  more  successful  than  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
any  other  country.  But  our  farmers  are  not  trained  in 
this  way,  and  do  not  regard  their  avocations  in  a business- 
like spirit.  Generally  they  inherit  the  business  from  their 
fathers,  and  carry  it  on  too  much  in  a traditional  way. 
Their  qualifications  for  farming  generally  are  a certain  empirical 
acquaintance  with  the  method  in  which  their  fathers  farmed  before 
them ; a fondness  for  country  life  and  its  sports,  and  a robust  good 
sense,  which  is  common  to  all  their  countrymen.  Of  real  business 
training,  however,  of  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art,  of  a spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  of  love  for  experiment,  they  are,  taken  generally, 
utterly  devoid.  They  have  little  appreciation  either  of  the  keen- 
ness of  the  competition  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  they  have 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  any  country  but  their  own.  A 
merchant  equally  ignorant  of  his  business  would  certainly  be 
landed  very  soon  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  our  farmers  fail  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
advantage  they  possess  in  their  nearness  to  the  market.  If  they 
are  to  avail  themselves  of  all  their  advantages,  and  turn  to  the 
best  account  the  resources  of  the  soil,  they  must  qualify  themselves 
properly  for  business,  conduct  it  in  a businesslike  spirit,  and  watch 
narrowly  the  course  of  the  markets  abroad  and  at  home.  We 
want  an  entire  change  in  the  education  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity, and  a new  spirit  in  the  way  in  which  they  conduct  their 
avocations. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PRINCESS  ALICE.* 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  will  always  be  remembered  in 
England  as  the  Princess  Alice  rather  than  by  the  higher 
title  which  she  bore  only  for  too  short  a time.  She  had  many 
claims  on  our  reverent  regard,  and  the  aifectioii  felt  for  her  by  all 
classes  of  Englishmen  was  deep  and  will  be  enduring.  In  distant 

* Alice,  G rossherzogin  vgn  Hessen  und  bei  Rhein,  Prinzessin  von  Gross- 
britannien  mid  Inland.  Mittlieilungen  aus  ihrein  Leben  und.  aus  ihren 
Briefen.  Verlag  von  Arnold  Bergstriisser.  Darmstadt : 1883. 


country  villages,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farm  labourers,  who 
never  saw  her  face,  and  whose  knowledge  of  politics  is  confined  to 
the  rumours  that  can  be  picked  up  on  market  days  from  those  who 
are  able  to  read  the  newspapers,  speak  of  her  with  softened  voices 
and  in  a tone  similar  to  that  in  which  believing  Catholics  speak  of 
their  saints,  and  it  seems  a truism  to  add  that  those  who  knew  her 
best  loved  her  most.  From  her  earliest  childhood  she  enjoyed  the 
popularity  which  has  been  so  ungrudgingly  bestowed  on  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Royal  House ; but  alter  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort 
she  was  invested  with  a more  tender  and  personal  interest.  She  was 
with  her  father  in  his  latest  hours ; she  comforted  and  supported 
her  mother  iu  the  first  dark  days  of  her  great  affliction.  And  when 
we  were  once  more  threatened  by  a great  national  calamity,  the 
Princess  Alice  watched  by  her  brother’s  bed  with  more  than  the 
conscientiousness  of  a nurse,  more  than  the  gentleness  of  a sister, 
though  she  had  then  a husband  and  children  of  her  own,  and  there 
were  claims  upon  her  which  a less  unselfish  nature  might  well 
have  thought  a sufficient  excuse  for  absenting  herself  from  the 
sick-room.  It  is  not  strange  that  Englishmen  should  love  her ; 
that  they  should  cling  to  the  familiar  name : that  they  should 
desire  to  know  the  whole  story  of  her  life.  It  is  no  mere  vulgar 
curiosity  as  to  the  doings  of  courts  that  prompts  the  wish,  but 
rather  the  affection  which  delights  in  dwelling  on  every  particular 
connected  with  the  life  of  one  who  was  once  dear  and  is  now 
no  more. 

The  memoirs,  or  rather  memorials,  which  have  j ust  been  pub- 
lished in  German,  and  which  will  no  doubt  be  made  accessible  to 
the  English  public,  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
editor  had  no  easy  task  to  perform,  but  he  has  executed  it  with  the 
greatest  tact  and  skill.  The  substance  of  the  book  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  which  the  Princess  wrote  to  her  mother. 
These  are  introduced  by  a short  sketch  of  her  childhood  and  early 
youth,  and  about  five  pages  of  very  interesting  general  remarks 
are  added;  a summary  of  the  principal  political  and  domestic 
events  is  prefixed  to  the  letters  of  each  year,  and  a few  foot-notes 
explaining  references  to  persons  are  given,  as  well  as  a copious 
index.  All  this  is  well  done,  though  many  readers  may  regret 
that  the  notes  are  not  fuller.  But  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
editor  must  have  consisted  in  the  choice  of  the  extracts.  The 
Princess  lived  among  persons  who  are  still  living,  and  who  have 
their  susceptibilities ; her  own  life  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  great  political  movements  of  the  time,  on  which  reticence  is 
still  necessary ; there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  wrote  fully  upon 
subjects  that  are  not  yet  ripe  for  general  discussion.  Public 
affairs  exercised  as  important  and  direct  an  influence  on  her  life  as 
the  marriage  of  the  squire  or  the  granting  of  a new  lease  does  on 
that  of  a village  girl.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  omit  them 
entirely  ; but  in  that  case  the  picture  of  the  Princess  would  have 
grown  quite  dim  and  pale,  for  this  was  the  element  in  which  she 
lived  and  worked.  It  would  have  been  easy,  too,  to  have  given 
the  letters  in  full ; but  that  might  have  made  the  grave  we  all 
honour  the  battlefield  of  contending  sects  and  factions.  The 
editor  of  the  work  before  us  has  avoided  these  difficulties  by 
dwelling  almost  exclusively  on  the  private  life  of  the  Princess, 
and  touching  on  public  events  only  in  so  far  as  they  affected  it. 

The  picture  thus  given  of  the  Princess  as  a woman  is  both 
vivid  and  attractive.  We  see  her  as  a young  wife  cheerfully 
accepting  the  new  and  comparatively  narrow  circumstances  in 
which  her  husband  then  lived,  and  endeavouring  to  make  herself 
at  home  in  them  ; we  see  the  first  happy  years  of  her  wedlock  and 
motherhood,  the  joy  of  which  seems  only  to  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  memory  of  her  father’s  death  and  her  mother’s 
affliction ; we  see  her  becoming  gradually  acquainted  with  her 
new  surroundings,  and  adopting,  as  every  true  wife  must  do,  her 
husband's  sphere  as  her  own,  without  forgetting  her  old  home, 
with  all  its  sacred  memories  and  affections  ; we  see  her,  though 
only  as  from  afar,  taking  her  part  in  public  life ; we  follow  her 
into  the  nursery  and  the  sick-room.  And  .all  this  is  brought  before 
us,  not  in  a cold  or  dry  narrative,  but,  so  to  speak,  dramatically, 
every  sentence  w.arm  with  the  feeling  of  the  moment. 

It  is  a great  thing  to  have  done  this.  Every  line  of  the  sketch 
is  fresh  and  lifelike.  It  is  true,  too  ; but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  public  life  of  the  Princess 
in  Darmstadt,  while  they  will  read  this  book  with  the  greatest 
interest,  will  feel  its  inadequacy  most  keenly.  She  possessed  in  a 
very  high  degree  not  only  the  pure  and  noble  womanhood,  but  also 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  distinguish  her  mother 
and  her  elder  siste?,  though  she  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor 
the  desire  of  showing  them  on  so  large  a stage.  She  could  work 
silently  .and  wait  patiently.  She  was  right  in  feeling  that  in 
1870  there  was  hardly  a poor  peasant  woman  in  all  Germany  who 
was  not  ready  to  make  sacrifices  as  great  as  hers  ; but  it  would  be 
wrong  for  others  to  forget  that  what  she  then  did  was  not  the 
result  of  momentary  impulse.  In  1866  she  had  seen  how  in.ade- 
quate  the  c.are  for  the  wounded  was,  and  in  the  midst  of  peace  she 
quietly  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  evil.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to 
her  continuous  exertions  that  Darmstadt  was  able  to  supply  six- 
teen well-tr.ained  nurses  when  the  hour  of  need  c.ame. 

In  other  matters,  too,  she  showed  the  same  judgment  and  self- 
restraint.  No  one  can  feel  a greater  aversion  th.an  she  did  to 
what  is  commonly  known  .as  the  emancipation  of  women  and  the 
absurdities  of  its  advocates.  But  she  saw  that  real  evils  existed, 
and  set  to  work  to  remove  them.  She  felt,  like  Swift,  that  the 
cause  of  many  unhappy  marriages  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
young  ladies  are  more  anxious  “ to  make  snares  to  catch  their  birds 
than  cages  to  keep  them  in,”  and  so,  rt.ther  to  the  horror  of 
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advanced  reformers,  she  insisted  that  it  was  more  important  that 
girls  of  small  means  should  he  taught  to  sew  than  to  play  on  the 
piano.  She  preferred,  too,  even  in  the  higher  classes  some  ability 
to  think  and  reason  to  a capacity  for  talking  fluent  nonsense  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  But  she  saw  well  enough  that  these  things, 
though  important,  were  not  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  Little  more 
than  a hundred  years  ago  the  flax  that  a German  household 
needed  was  spun,  the  soap  and  candles  it  used  were  made,  and 
the  winter  store  of  provisions  was  cured  at  home.  Hence  the 
demand  for  female  work  was  great,  and  every  housewife  was  glad  to 
find  assistance  in  her  own  relations  or  those  of  her  husband.  A woman 
was  then  worth  considerably  more  than  her  board  and  lodging. 
Young  men,  too,  in  those  days  discovered  that  it  was  not  well  to  be 
alone,  even  in  pecuniary  respects.  They  found  single  life  dearer  than 
they  supposed  married  life  would  be.  A great  change  has  passed 
over  the  country  since  then.  There  are  cheap  lodgings  and  dining- 
rooms in  every  town,  and  shops  in  every  village.  The  candles  and 
soap  are  doubtless  better  than  they  used  to  be,  but  the  sisters  an  d 
cousins  find  that  their  occupation  is  gone,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
chance  of  marriage  is  diminished.  Princess  Alice  may  not  have 
traced  the  evil  to  its  historical  source,  but  this  renders  it  only  the 
more  remarkable  that  she  should  have  so  clearly  perceived  the 
need  both  of  educating  women  of  small  means  to  some  practical 
knowledge  of  housekeeping  and  of  providing  employment  for  the  un- 
married. How  great  and  successful  her  efforts  were,  how  long 
her  patience,  how  unflagging  her  interest,  might  form  the  subject 
of  a story  that  is  still  untold,  but  would  be  well  worth  the  telling. 

Little  is  said  in  the  volume  before  us  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Princess  or  of  her  influence  on  the  thinkers  and  artists  of  her 
time ; and  thus  an  undue  importance  is,  doubtless  quite  unin- 
tentionally, lent  to  her  intercourse  with  David  Strauss.  To  the 
uninformed  reader  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  these  friendly  rela- 
tions to  a great  author  were  an  isolated  event  in  her  life,  whereas 
they  only  formed  one  of  many  similar  incidents.  She  possessed 
a great,  queenly  tolerance ; she  delighted  in  attaining  to  new 
points  of  view  •,  she  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  new  ideas, 
and  not  unfrequently  suggested  them.  Her  position  forbade 
argument,  as  any  strong  expression  of  opinion  on  her  part  would, 
of  course,  have  silenced  any  but  a very  intimate  opponent ; and 
this  may  have  led  some  to  suppose  she  accepted  opinions  which 
she  only  entertained  for  the  moment.  She  possessed  a very  un- 
usual talent  for  making  the  shy  feel  at  ease  and  the  silent  speak, 
and  she  brought  those  who  talked  with  her  imperceptibly  to  the 
subjects  on  which  she  desired  to  hear  their  opinion.  In  a word, 
she  was  the  centre  of  an  intellectual  circle  in  Darmstadt  which  will 
never  forget  her  graciousness  or  her  charm. 

There  were  obvious  reasons  why  such  matters  as  these  could  not 
be  included  in  the  present  memorials.  Though  incomplete,  they 
afford  a touching  picture  of  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife,  the 
mother.  All  that  Englishmen  loved  most  in  the  Princess  Alice  is 
here,  and  no  one  can  understand  her  without  reading  these  letters. 
Yet  the  history  of  her  public  life  still  remains  unwritten  ; and 
that,  too,  if  in  due  time  the  fitting  writer  be  forthcoming,  will  find 
and  deserve  many  readers. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

WHATEVER  Dr.  George  Mac  Donald’s  merits  may  be,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  show  much  versatility.  He  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  no  doubt,  but  his  books  are  turned  out  mechanic- 
ally to  a pattern.  One  or  two  of  the  best  are  very  good  ; and  for 
his  Alec  Forhes  of  Howylen,  in  particular,  we  have  always  felt  both 
liking  and  admiration.  But  monotony  of  conception  and  man- 
nerism of  style  must  begin  to  pall  upon  us  in  the  end ; and  Dr. 
Mac  Donald  himself  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  more  must  be  done  to  stimulate  his  readers.  In  Donal 
Grant  we  have  the  original  North-country  lad,  who  naturally 
takes  the  lead  among  his  superiors  in  station.  Donal,  like  the  hero 
in  The  Marquis  of  Lassie,  wiA  many  other  novels  ofsimilar  stamp,  is 
one  of  nature’s  gentlemen.  While  always  obedient  to  the  behests 
of  a higher  power,  and  doing  the  work  which  his  conscience  imposes 
upon  him,  he  is  the  very  flower  of  instinctive  courtesy  and  rough- 
spoken  chivalry.  His  is  a master  mind  besides,  and  he  is  a 
daringly  original  thinker.  He  has  formed  his  own  code  of  dog- 
matic theology,  which  he  promulgates  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  He  embodies  the  principles  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's  very 
broad  divinity,  and  seems  to  take  a positive  delight  in  scaring 
the  orthodoxy  of  Scottish  divinity.  He  meets  a minister  of  the 
established  Kirk  on  the  highwa}^  who  is  represented  rather  un- 
civilly as  a spiritual  footpad,  and  easily  di.scomfits  that  divine  in 
single  combat.  He  domesticates  himself  with  a cobbler  who  is  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  the  type  of  one  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald’s  invariable 
characters.  Eor  bis  cobbler  is  poor,  pure,  philanthropical,  and 
evangelic.ally  minded;  he  is  quaint  of  speech,  ready  in  repartee; 
and,  while  he  is  represented  as  being  indel'atigable  in  his  efforts  to 
do  good,  delights  in  setting  at  defiance  the  susceptibilities  of  his 
neighbours.  But  Donal,  with  the  simple  dignity  that,  in  the 
overweening  vanity  of  its  self-respect,  serenely  ignores  all  social 
distinctions,  is  as  much  at  home  in  a castle  as  in  the  cobbler’s 


• Donal  Grant.  By  George  Mac  Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “ Sir  Gibbie” 
&c.  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1883. 

The  Executor.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author  of  *•  The  Wooing  0’  it  ” &c. 
London ; Bentley  & Son.  1883. 

Agnes  Moran:  a Stoiy  of  Innocence  and  E-iyerience.  London:  Allen  & 
Co.  1883. 


cottage.  He  has  left  his  home  and  gone  in  search  of  a suitable 
situation ; and,  considering  his  free  and  easy  ways,  with  his  con- 
scientious aggressiveness  of  temperament,  we  should  have  said  that 
he  was  exceedingly  unlikely  to  find  one — that  is  to  say,  if  we 
could  conceive  in  actual  life  a person  so  honestly  objectionable  as 
Dr.  Mac  Donald’s  hero.  But  the  license  of  fiction  smoothes  the 
way  for  him,  and  he  is  forthwith  established  under  the  roof  of 
the  Earl  of  Morven  as  tutor  to  that  nobleman’s  younger 
son.  That  he  should  assume  an  influence  over  the  boy  sounds 
natural  enough.  But  he  likewise  asserts  his  supremacy  over  the 
boy’s  scoundrelly  elder  brother,  who  hates,  but  nevertheless  fears 
and  respects,  him.  He  lectures  the  young  man  on  his  vices  and 
his  evil  temper,  but,  in  place  of  being  kicked  out  of  doors,  he  rises 
in  the  confidence  of  the  family.  The  venerable  Earl,  who  is  as 
blackhearted  a villain  as  ever  was  represented  in  contemporary 
romance,  invites  him  to  his  private  apartments  and  consults  him  on 
personal  concerns.  Consequently,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  old 
Earl's  niece,  who  is  heiress  to  the  family  estates,  and  the  object  of 
a family  conspiracy,  should  be  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  this  Admir- 
able Crichton.  Morally,  Donal  may  have  been  as  estimable  as 
may  be.  But  we  need  hardly  say  that  nothing  well  could  be 
more  outrageously  absurd  than  this  representing  an  uncouth 
Highland  lad,  who  had  risen  from  being  a cowboy  to  the  rank  of 
shepherd,  as  winning  his  way  to  the  innermost  affections  of  a' 
refined  young  lady  of  high  rank.  It  may  be  urged  that  conceivably 
any  one  woman  might  be  befooled,  and  that  the  personal  charms 
of  Mr.  Donal  might  have  appealed  to  the  Lady  Arctura’s  lower 
nature.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  rough  tutor,  who  always  falls 
on  the  slightest  provocation  into  the  broadest  Scotch,  is  welcomed 
to  the  house  of  the  “ factor  ” on  the  estate,  who  is  a presumptive 
heir  to  the  title,  with  a marriageable  sister. 

All  that  is  but  an  extravagant  exaggeration  of  what  is  become 
the  commonplace  staple  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald’s  books.  But,  as  we 
said,  he  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  sensations,  and 
sensations  of  no  ordinary  nature,  both  in  the  incidents  and  con- 
struction of  the  plot.  We  are  carried  back  among  the  grim- 
mest fancies  of  the  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  old-fashioned 
romance.  The  discreet  Donal,  in  contempt  for  conventionalities, 
is  called  into  the  beautiful  Lady  Arctura’s  bedroom,  to  shift  massive 
cupboards,  and  break  into  hidden  doors.  The  couple  discover  not 
merely  one  secret  chamber,  but  whole  suites  of  ghastly  concealed 
apartments.  They  come  upon  the  traces  of  mysterious  crimes, 
which  sufficient!}'  explain  mysterious  noises  which  have  become 
so  perpetual  that  the  respectable  old  housekeeper  feels  rather 
uncomfortable  when  rappings  behind  the  wainscots  cease.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Donal’s  happy  and  sudden  arrival,  when  he,  after 
a short  absence,  has  been  sent  on  his  mission  to  the  castle  by  a 
supernatural  warning.  Lady  Arctura  would  have  been  the  victim 
of  a similar  atrocity,  for  her  uncle  the  Earl  is  capable  of  anything 
— capable  of  anything,  that  is  to  say,  except  devising  the  plausible 
preliminaries  of  an  infernal  plot.  For,  having  resolved  to  make 
away  with  his  niece,  by  way  of  diverting  from  himself  all  possible 
suspicion,  he  professes  to  start  with  the  young  lady  in  a postchaise 
for  London,  and  then  drives  back  by  circuitous  roads  to  their  own 
ancestral  hall.  The  assumption  being  that  Lady  Arctura  is 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  local  topography  of  the  parish  in  which 
she  has  lived  aU  her  life ; and  that  innkeepers  and  postboys  will 
be  the  dupes  of  the  device,  when  her  disappearance  has  thrown  the 
North  of  Scotland  into  excitement.  But  by  contrast,  nothing  can 
appear  more  probable  than  that  she  should  have  bequeathed  the 
Morven  estates  to  Mr.  Donal ; that  she  should  have  married  her 
sympathetic  ’ affinity  on  her  deathbed  ; and  that,  with  the  pro- 
verbially magnificent  generosity  of  the  beggar  set  on  horseback, 
he  should  have  renounced  the  broad  estates  in  favour  of  the 
next  heir. 

We  have  every  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  that  must  per- 
petually beset  professional  writers  of  fiction.  Anything  original 
in  the  way  of  plot  is  well-nigh  unattainable,  and  fresh  sensations 
may  have  to  be  sought  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  quarters.  The 
danger  is  that,  in  going  far  afield,  authors  may  somewhat 
overshoot  the  mark,  and  may  miss  scoring  a success  by  over- 
passing the  limits  of  the  likely.  That  is  rather  the  case  with 
Mrs.  Alexander  in  her  novel  of  The  F.vecutor.  In  many  respects 
it  is  a good  and  well-told  story,  and  there  are  scenes  as  well  as 
chapters  which  are  sufficiently  interesting.  But,  as  a rule,  we  have 
a sense  of  the  grotesque  and  far-fetched  which  very  decidedly 
interfes  with  our  enjoyment.  Besides  that,  there  is  another  fault 
which  is  so  common  that  w'e  have  almost  ceased  to  protest  against 
it.  The  strain  upon  our  credulity  becomes  intolerably  intense  at 
the  point  which  should  bo  the  very  pivot  of  the  interest.  Stasia 
Verner  is  presented  to  us  as  an  attractive  and  somewhat  scatter- 
brained schoolgirl.  It  is  very  feminine  and  extremely  natural 
that  she  should  resent  the  poverty  which  dresses  her  badly  and 
subjects  her  to  a variety  of  petty  humiliations.  When  all  of  a 
sudden  the  clouds  begin  to  clear  away,  and  she  learns  that  a 
comfort.able  independence  has'  been  bequeathed  to  her.  Never- 
theless the  pleasant  accession  of  fortune  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs. She  has  but  a vague  idea  of  the  sums  at  her  disposal 
when  she  comes  of  age,  and  the  legacy  leaves  her  as  before,  with- 
out any  relatives  or  personal  belongings.  In  short,  she  is  still 
a waif  on  the  face  of  the  world,  with  queer  connexions  and 
questionable  guardians.  For  her  fortune  has  come  through  a fond 
stepfather,  who  was  a Greek  or  a mongrel,  though  a British  Vice- 
Consul  in  Asia  Minor.  When  the  brother  of  the  defunct  Greek 
merchant  comes  to  visit  her  at  her  school,  we  understand  at  once 
that  the  man  is  to  be  distrusted.  He  is  smooth  in  manner,  olive- 
coloured  in  complexion,  and  irreproachable  in  dress.  Considering 
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that  he  has  been  disappointed  of  a handsome  succession  and  really 
rather  hardly  treated,  he  seems  too  civil  by  half.  But  he  recom- 
mends himself  at  once  to  the  inexperienced  girl  as  much  by  his 
liberality  as  by  his  overflowing  courtesy,  lie  is  one  of  her  trustees, 
and  promises  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  the  emancipation  from 
school  restraint  for  which  she  longs.  And  she  leaves  school  to 
find  shelter  under  the  roof  of  another  trustee,  who  is  the  ally 
or  accomplice  of  this  Mr.  Kharapet.  Mr.  Harding  is  a brute ; 
Kharapet  is  clearly  a scoundrel ; while  the  superior  guardian,  who 
might  legally  have  controlled  them,  is  a self-satisfied  and  hen- 
pecked nonentity.  So  at  once  we  have  a forecast  of  the  anxieties 
in  store  for  Stasie,  not  to  speak  of  more  serious  dangers.  Kharapet, 
as  we  feel  sure,  is  capable  of  anything,  so  long  at  least  as  he  can 
go  to  work  in  fancied  security.  So  it  turns  out.  lie  has  made 
up  his  mind,  by  marrying  her,  to  secure  herself  and  her  fortune. 
The  scheme  fails,  because,  although  she  had  liked  him  as  a trustee, 
she  honestly  tells  him  that  she  can  never  be  his  wife.  Then  his 
course  is  plain  ; for  in  the  event  of  her  demise  he  succeeds  as  next 
of  kin  to  his  brother’s  inheritance.  We  have  a plot  a la  Wilkie 
Collins  or  Gaboriau,  and  an  insinuating  Hindoo  is  introduced 
into  the  household,  who  treats  the  heroine  with  doses  of  a subtle 
poison.  We  are  persuaded,  of  course,  that  her  life  is  safe,  but  the 
clever  medical  man  she  is  evidently  destined  to  marry  can  have  no 
such  sense  of  security.  On  the  contrary,  his  anxiety  is  wearing 
him  to  the  bone.  He  is  represented  as  being  as  prompt  of  action 
as  he  is  ready  of  thought ; and,  by  speaking  out  at  once,  he  could 
have  set  down  his  foot  and  put  a stop  at  once  1o  a most  diabolical 
scheme.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  have  cut  short  the 
novel  somewhere  towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  So  he 
hesitates,  in  absolute  inconsistency  with  himself,  while  the  story 
is  carried  along  through  the  regulation  number  of  chapters  ; and 
there  it  is  that  we  discover  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  plot.  Notwith- 
standing w’hich  the  book,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  far  more  readable 
than  most  fictions  by  ladies. 

Agnes  Moran,  metaphysically  speaking,  is  a story  of  innocence, 
but  not  of  experience.  It  shows  in  each  of  its  chapters  that  it  is 
the  production  of  a novice ; there  is  a glaring  want  of  artistic 
construction,  and  yet  we  should  say,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
Mr.  Pinkerton  might  write  a telling  story.  He  has  sketched  some 
effective  characters  and  marred  some  striking  scenes.  But  the 
whole  of  his  work  has  been  loosely  put  together,  and  he  has 
wasted  material  which  he  might  have  advantageously  economised. 
Anything  more  rambling  than  the  beginnings  of  the  story  we 
have  seldom  met  with,  even  in  a maiden  effort ; but,  as  the  tale 
goes  on,  he  tightens  his  grasp,  and  makes  us  regret  that  he  had 
not  rewritten  the  earlier  portions.  Some  of  his  leading  cha- 
racters have  grown  under  his  hands  till  apparently  he  has  begun 
to  realize  their  capabilities.  His  heroine,  Agnes  Moran,  scarcely 
comes  seriously  to  the  front  till  in  the  concluding  chapters. 
His  hero  Holmwood  is  purposeless,  self-indulgent,  and  a non- 
entity ; yet  latterly  we  are  conscious  of  certain  redeeming  quali- 
ties in  him,  and  we  are  rather  sorry  for  his  fate  when  he  runs 
away  with  a fool,  to  be  subsequently  shot  by  the  outraged  hus- 
band. And  the  girl  whom  he  was  induced  to  marry  seemed  more 
of  a nonentity  than  himself ; and  in  so  far  they  appeared  to  be 
happily  mated.  Yet  Imogen,  in  the  most  dramatic  scene  of  the 
novel,  shows  a strength  of  resolution  and  common  sense,  of  which 
we  should  never  have  suspected  her ; when  she  suggests  very 
sensibly  to  her  husband  that  bygones  had  better  be  bygones, 
and  that  they  should  fly  together  from  the  siren  who  threatens 
their  domestic  peace.  But  when  Holmwood  hesitates  and  declines, 
we  feel  that  it  is  all  over  with  him,  and  then  such  interest  as  there 
is  in  the  story  practically  ends.  A scene  of  the  kind  should  either 
have  been  reserved  for  the  climax,  or  else  it  ought  to  have  had 
very  difl’erent  results. 


SCARTH’S  ROMAN  BRITAIN.* 

This  llttle  book  win  probably,  by  virtue  of  its  subject,  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  “ Early  Britain  ” series.  That 
the  Romans  in  Britain  long  did  sway  ’’  is  perhaps  the  most 
generally  known  fact  in  the  history  of  this  island ; and  the  study 
of  the  Roman  remains  in  Britain  is  perhaps  that  which  attracts 
the  greatest  number  of  amateurs  in  archteologj'.  Wherever  there 
is  a Roman  camp,  real  or  supposed,  a Roman  road,  a Roman  villa, 
even  a bit  of  Roman  masonry,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one  who 
will  be  glad  of  such  a book  as  Mr.  Scarth’s,  which  combines  history 
with  archaeology,  and  gives  in  a convenient  form  the  results  of  the 
latest  research.  The  three  main  sources  from  which  the  author 
has  drawn  are  Horsley’s  Britannia  Romana ; the  Monumenta 
Historica  Britannica,  published  by  the  Record  Commission  in 
1 848,  a valuable  but  cumbrous  work;  and  the  seventh  volume, 
with  “ Additamenta,”  of  the  Coi-pus  Inscriptionum  Latinaram, 
published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  containing  all 
the  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  Britain.  In  addition,  Mr.  Scarth 
brings  to  his  task  a long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  various  archaeological  Societies — an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  writer  of  a book  of  this  class,  who  otherwise 
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would  have  to  spend  years  in  hunting  up  and  down  for  the  papers 
bearing  upon  his  subject.  Mr.  Scarth  regards 

archaeology  .as  the  handmaid  of  history,  and  as  giving  a life  and  colour  to 
it,  which  can  never  be  attained  from  a simple  study  of  written  history.  The 
examination  of  Roman  remains,  the  inspection  of  Roman  coins,  the  study  of 
Roman  buildings,  give  a reality  to  Iiistory  which  no  amount  of  reading  and 
scholarship  c.in  supply.  Scholarship  and  archaeology  should  go  hand-in- 
hand,  and  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  highest  purposes. 

These  last  words  prepare  us  to  find  that  the  author  feels,  not 
merely  an  archaeological,  hut  a religious,  interest  in  the  growth  of 
the  Roman  power  as  being  connected  with  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  of  our  disagreement  with 
him.  He  is  given  over  to  the  theories  of  Mr.  Coote,  upon  whom 
he  draws  largely,  even  following  him  in  his  unscholarly  fashion 
of  printing  two  half-lines  of  J uvenal  as  one  : — 

Vivant  Artorius  islic  ct  Catulus. 

This  name  of  Artorius  has,  as  readers  of  Mr.  Coote  know,  a great 
deal  put  upon  it.  Because  “ aline  of  Juvenal  authenticates  ” it  “ as 
Roman,”  and  because  Artor  appears  in  Domesday  as  the  name  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  men — who  surely  have  a right  to  com- 
plain of  havfing  so  disreputable  a connexion  as  J uvenal's  Artorius 
forced  upon  them  by  modern  theory-makers — we  are  to  see  “ proof 
of  Roman  influence  continuing  to  exist  for  ages  after  Roman 
Britain  had  become  English  ” — the  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Scarth, 
summing  up  the  substance  of  Mr.  Ooote's  arguments.  He  goes 
on  to  observe  that  “ it  is  in  the  language,  the  laws,  and  the 
customs  which  survive  that  we  must  look  for  enduring  traces  of 
Roman  influence,  rather  than  in  buildings  or  architectural  remains,” 
to  which  we  should  he  inclined  to  add  that  when  we  look  for 
these  traces  we  do  not  find  them,  at  least  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  It  is  not  by  trifles  such  as  the  resemblance  of  Artor  to 
Artorius  that  we  can  he  convinced  that  our  laws  and  our  language 
are  Roman.  Much  of  the  current  philological  speculation  on  this 
subject  strikes  us  as  on  a level  with  that  of  D’Artagnan  in  Vingt 
ans  apr'es,  when  hearing — or  believing  that  he  heard — “ Parlia- 
ment’s bill  ” cried  about  the  streets  of  London,  he  observed  that 
“ I'anglais  n’est  que  du  fran9ais  mal  prononce.” 

The  main  contention  of  this  school  is  that  the  English  conquest 
of  Roman  Britain  went  no  deeper  than  the  Frankish  conquest  of 
Gaul ; and  Mr.  Scarth  calmly  asserts  that  “ there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  Britain  sufl’ered  more  from  hostile  invasion  than 
Gaul  and  other  portions  of  the  Roman  empire  which  were  overrun 
by  barbarous  or  semi-harharous  peoples  iu  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.”  To  say  the  least,  there  are  very  strong  reasons 
for  supposing  it.  Without  entering  into  further  argument,  we 
may  ask  again  the  question  which  has  often  been  asked,  but  which, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  never  answered  by  the  promulgators  of 
this  belief.  Why  is  not  England  as  distinctly  Roman  and  British 
as  France  is  Roman  and  Gallic  ? Certainly  we  do  not  find  any 
attempt  to  answer  it  in  Mr.  Scarth’s  book.  The  following  passage 
shows  how  weak  his  grasp  of  the  subject  is : — 

In  Gaul,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  the  Roman  names  of  towns,  cities,  and 
places  which  still  survive  under  an  altered  form,  are  a further  proof  of 
Roman  manners  and  influence  long  surviving  there  as  well  as  in  Britain. 

Nobody  questions  the  permanence  of  Roman  influence  in  Gaul — 
the  point  at  issue  is  whether  it  was  similarly  permanent  in  Britain. 
Whatever  stress  may  he  laid  upon  the  occurrence  of  a Latin  word 
here  and  there,  no  one  seriously  attempts  to  prove  that  the  English 
language  is,  like  the  French,  only  modified  Latin  ; still  less  that 
it  is  Welsh  ; and  yet  we  are  required  to  believe  iu  the  continued 
existence  in  the  English  districts  of  a numerous  and  highly- 
civilized  Romano-British  population,  necessarily  either  Latin  or 
Welsh-spealdng.  As  for  the  influence  of  Romano-British  Christi- 
anity, in  which  Mr.  Scarth  seems  to  believe,  we  need  only  advert 
to  the  distinct  statement  of  Baeda  that  in  his  own  day — more  than 
a century  after  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen — ^the  Britons 
would  have  no  more  communion  with  the  English  than  with 
Pagans. 

The  British  Church  sue-gests  the  Druids — we  mean  no  disre- 
spect to  British  Christianity,  but  it  certainly  shares  with  British 
Dmidism  the  property  of  causing  a great  deal  of  foolish  speech 
and  writing.  There  is  too  much  of  the  Druids  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Scarth,  who  would  have  done  well  to  take  example  by 
the  caution  of  his  feUow-worker  and  predecessor,  Professor  Rhys, 
to  whose  subject  the  Druids  more  properly  belong,  but  who  is 
much  less  precise  about  them.  It  is  rash  to  applj'  to  the  Druids 
of  Britain,  of  whom  we  know  next  to  nothing,  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  the  Druids  of  Gaul.  Mr.  Scarth  twice  avers,  in 
slightly  varying  words,  that  Caesar  “ tells  us  that  Mona  or 
Anglesea  was  accounted  the  seminary  of  the  Druidic  class.” 
Where  does  Caesar  tell  us  this?  He  tells  us  that  Britain 
was  considered  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  Druidic  “ disci- 
plina”;  but  the  only  Mona  he  mentions — and  it  is  not  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Druids — is  generally  understood  to  be  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Tacitus  introduces  Druids,  with  altars  and  sacred  groves, 
into  his  well-known  account  of  the  invasion  of  Mona  by  Suetonius, 
and  it  is,  we  imagine,  by  “ combining  their  information  ” that 
modern  writers  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Mona  was  the 
Druidic  seminary.  It  is  probable  enough,  indeed,  that  Druidism 
was  especially  strong  in  the  West-country,  either  because  that  form 
of  religion  originated,  as  Professor  R%s  supposes,  among  those 
Ivernian  aborigines  whom  the  Celtic  Britons  thrust  westward,  or 
simply  because  the  West  was  the  wildest  and  most  uncivilized 
part  of  the  country ; but  all  this  is  matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture. Mr.  Scarth  adopts  a not  very  profound  observation  of 
Dr.  Dollinger's,  that  “ in  spite  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
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Druid  system  had  arrived  amongst  them,  the  Britons  were  very 
low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  at  lie  time  of  the  Eoman  con- 
quest,” as  if  it  were  strange  that  a sanguinary  system  of  sorcery 
and  augury  should  thrive  amongst  savages ; and  he  proceeds  to  add 
that  “ they  ” — seeminglylthe  Britons  generally — “ tattooed  them- 
selves, and  wore  skins  of  wild  beasts.”  Now,  it  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  the  latter  part  of  this  description  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  Britons  generally.  It  is  the  interiores  whom  Osesar, 
very  likely  speaking  from  hearsay  only,  distinguishes  as  skin-clad ; 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  comparatively  civilized  coast-dwellers 
had  advanced  further  in  the  art  of  dress,  which  falls  in  with 
Professor  Ehys’s  etymology  of  Brython  (Briton)  and  kindred 
names  as  denoting  a cloth-clad  people.  Indeed,  in  an  earlier  pas- 
sage, Mr.  Scarth  himself  writes  of  the  Britons,  “ They  seem  to 
have  possessed  coarse  cloths  as  well  as  dressed  skins,  and  even  fine 
clothes  were  in  use  among  the  higher  orders  ” ; so  that  there  has 
been  some  carelessness  in  compilation.  There  is  also  something 
strange  in  the  following  statement ; — 

The  portion  of  Britain  known  as  the  “ Saxon  Shore  ” is  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called  because  it  was  subjected  to  piratical  attaolcs  from  the 
northern  tribes  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  This  is  asserted  by 
Beda,  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ethelward,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
settlements  in  South  Britain  from  these  parts  had  been  very  early  effected. 

If  Baeda  and  ^thelweard  really  give  this  explanation  of  the 
much-discussed  name  of  the  “•  Saxon  Shore,”  it  is  odd  that  their 
statements  should  have  been  overlooked  in  the  controversy  on  the 
subject.  We  were  hitherto  unaware  that  the  term  “ Saxon 
Shore  ” occurred  in  those  historians.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Scarth  only  means  to  cite  their  authority  for  the  fact  of  the 
piratical  attacks  ; but  his  language  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

Altogether,  useful  as  the  work  will  be  to  those  many  readers 
who  already  feel  an  interest  iu  Eoman  antiquities,  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  awaken  such  an  interest  where  it  does  not  previously 
exist.  Considered  as  a history,  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  feebly 
executed.  There  is  nothing  very  attractive  iu  such  a note-book 
style  as  that  of  the  following  consecutive  paragraphs  ; — 

Elephants  are  stated  to  have  accompanied  the  army  of  Claudius,  as  well 
as  the  second  campaign  of  Julius  Cmsar. 

The  vast  earthworlrs  still  remaining  at  Lexden,  one  mile  from  Colchester, 
give  some  idea  of  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  capital  of  Cunobeline 
taken  by  Claudius. 

Neither  is  there  much  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  such  a bald 
piece  of  information  as  this : — “ It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  attempt  to  describe  others  [Eoman  fortresses],  as  Pevensey, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  ‘ Anderida,’  where  very  in- 
teresting remains  still  exist.”  It  does  not  occur  to  Mr.  Scarth  to 
remind  his  readers  of  the  terrible  destruction  which  finally  over- 
took Anderida,  or  to  speak  of  the  physical  alteration  of  that  part 
of  the  coast.  The  great  forest  of  Anderida  he  does  mention  else- 
where, and  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Elton  a description  of  the  south- 
eastern marshes  and  woodlands — when  we  come  upon  a striking  and 
vigorous  passage,  it  is  apt  to  prove  to  be  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Elton.  Mr.  Scarth  himself  has  no  great  descriptive  power,  and  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a more  vivid  idea  of  Eoman  Britain 
may  be  derived  from  the  brief  account  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
Green’s  ShoH  History  than  from  the  whole  of  this  work.  Nobody 
will  be  much  helped  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  Eoman  dominion 
by  being  told : — “ In  the  museum  at  York  there  are  the  bronze 
plates  of  a shield,  which  contain  a variety  of  subjects  engraved  on 
them.”  This  kind  of  information  is  not  of  much  value  in  itself, 
and  if  wanted,  it  can  be  got  out  of  catalogues  and  guide-books. 
And  if  the  object  was  to  describe  existing  Eoman  remains,  it 
would  have  been  as  well  to  tell  the  reader  whether  “ the  re- 
mains of  very  strong  Eoman  walls  ” at  Gloucester  are  to  be 
seen  above  or  below  ground.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  walls 
of  Gloucester  exist  only  as  fragments  in  cellars  and  other  sub- 
terranean places,  notably  below  the  enterprising  printing-office 
which  sends  forth  microscopic  French  dictionaries.  We  may  also 
note  that  when  Mr.  Scarth  incidentally  observes,  “ These  inferences 
are  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  ‘ Monumentum  Ancyranum,’ 
which  mentions  the  names  of  British  kings  who  fled  to  Augustus, 
and  sought  his  protection,”  there  is  danger  that,  in  default  of  fur- 
ther information,  half  his  readers  will  j ump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  “ Monumentum  Ancyranum  ” is  somewhere  in  this  island,  and 
will  be  puzzled  at  hearing  no  more  about  it.  The  misprint  of 
“ Earldorman  ” for  “ Ealdorman  ” also  should  be  rectified. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work  are  the  descriptions  of 
Uriconium,  and,  in  an  appendix,  of  the  recent  uncovering  of  the 
remains  of  a Eomano-GaUic  city  at  Sanxay,  near  Poitiers.  In 
this  latter  passage  the  absence  of  any  date  is  a fault  which  should 
be  repaired.  “ Lately  ” and  “ recently  ” soon  become  very  unsatis- 
factory and  misleading  indications  of  time,  particularly  in  a book 
which  bears  no  date  on  the  title-page — a bad  practice  to  which  we 
are  sorry  to  see  the  S.P.O.K.  giving  in. 


LECTURES  AND  NOTES  ON  SIIAKSPEARE.* 

IT  is  a good  notion  to  collect  Coleridge's  criticisms  on  Shakspeare 
which  form  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Ashe’s  book,  but  it  might  have 
been  carried  out  in  a different  and  better  manner,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  same  matter  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
present  volume.  The  notes  of  lectures  as  taken  by  the  late  Mr. 

* Lectures  and  Notes  on  Shakspeare  and  other  English  Poets.  By 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Now  first  collected  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.  London  : 
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Collier  are,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected,  sometimes  almost 
identical  with  what  appears  on  the  same  points  in  the  lAterary 
Remains,  the  Biographia  lAteraria,  and  in  the  reports  of  the 
lectures  given  at  Bristol.  Still,  the  matter  thus  brought  together 
is  so  valuable  that  repetition  is  an  offence  more  easily  to  be  for- 
given than  any  sins  of  omission  would  have  been.  Coleridge  must 
always  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  Sbakspearian 
critics ; all  his  words  are  worth  preserving,  and  deserve  the  widest 
circulation  which  can  be  given  to  them.  His  description  of  the 
especial  characteristics  of  Shakspeare,  as  distinguishing  him  from 
other  dramatic  poets  of  his  age,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  criti- 
cal acumen.  He  preferred  to  work  upon  expectation  rather  than 
to  surprise.  He  adhei;pd  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  all 
opposites  tend  to  attract  and  temper  each  other.  He  kept  at  all 
times  in  the  high  road  of  life.  He  did  not  make  his  dramatic  in- 
terest depend  on  his  plots,  the  interest  in  which  is  rather  made 
to  depend  on  the  characters.  He  never  took  the  trouble  of  in- 
venting stories.  He  largely  mingled  the  lyrical  with  the  dramatic 
element  in  his  plays.  His  characters,  like  those  in  real  life,  are  to 
be  inferred  from  what  they  say  and  do,  and  are  not  described.  He 
followed  the  main-line  of  march  of  the  human  affections,  with- 
out entering  into  any  minute  analysis  of  the  passions  or  faiths 
of  men,  being  assured  that  they  were  grounded  in  our  common 
nature.  Upon  these  grounds,  amplified  as  they  were  by  Goleridge, 
he  justly  claimed  for  Shakspeare  the  title  of  a true  philosopher. 

The  criticisms  on  particular  plays  are  full  of  the  finest  apprecia- 
tion of  their  excellences  ; and,  if  proposed  emendations  do  not 
always  commend  themselves  as  worthy  of  acceptance,  it  can  only 
be  remarked  that  Coleridge  did  not  escape  the  fate  which  seems 
inevitable  for  all  who  approach  the  text  of  Shakspeare.  The  very 
intensity  of  the  desire  to  improve  it  has  seemed  to  confuse  the 
commentators  and  to  bring  on  sometimes  a strange  bewilderment 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  of  which  they,  happily  for  them- 
seh'es,  appear  to  remain  unconscious. 

The  subject  of  stage  illusion,  and  the  due  limits  to  the  use  of 
scenery,  properties,  and  costumes,  has  lately  received  much  atten- 
tion. Coleridge  had  some  excellent  opinions  on  these  points, 
although  his  utterances  are  not  always  quite  consistent  with  each 
other.  He  laid  it  down  that  the  unities  of  the  Greek  drama  grew 
mainly  out  of  the  size  and  construction  of  the  ancient  theatres, 
and  infers  that  all  dramatic  performance  was  then  regarded  as 
merely  ideal,  a conclusion  which  it  is  not  easy  to  follow.  The 
true  nature  of  the  representations  in  a Greek  theatre  was,  how- 
ever, far  less  well  understood  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  than  it 
now  is  ; and  the  restoration  of  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes  to  the 
stage  at  Cambridge  may  probably  astonish  many  people,  and  con- 
vince them  of  an  amount  of  realism  in  the  Athenian  theatre  of 
which  they  have  had  little  conception.  The  extent  to  which  the 
actual  reproduction  of  nature  in  art  should  be  carried  has  long 
formed  matter  for  discussion.  For  painting  and  sculpture  little 
remained  to  be  said  on  the  matter  after  the  production  of  Lessing's 
Laocoon ; but  the  same  rules  cannot  be  made  to  apply  altogether  to 
the  art  of  the  theatre  which  are  there  so  excellently  discussed 
and  applied  to  pictures  and  statues.  Yet  they  must  have  some- 
thing, and  a good  deal,  in  common,  and  for  all  art  it  is  true,  as 
Coleridge  puts  it,  that  what  is  required  is  the  representation  of 
a thing,  and  not  the  reality ; the  imitation,  and  not  the  thing  itself. 
But  on  the  stage  the  powers  of  imitation,  without  trenching  on 
actual  reality,  are  far  more  extensive  than  they  can  be  in  painting 
or  sculpture.  When  the  words  of  a poet  or  the  delineations  of  a 
painter  are. embodied  by  an  actor,  it  is  after  all  only  a truism  to 
say,  as  Campbell  did,  in  the  well-known  lines  copied  from  the 
saying  of  Simonides,  that  the  first  cease  to  be  airy  thought,  and 
the  latter  to  be  dumb.  This  would  be  true  of  a recitation  in  a 
room  without  any  of  the  usual  dramatic  accessories.  But  place 
the  actor  on  the  stage,  in  theatrical  costume,  in  the  midst  of  all' 
its  decorations  and  usual  surroundings,  and  it  is  plain  that  a great 
deal  more  may  be  done  without  fairly  rousing  objections  to 
supposed  excess  in  the  direction  of  realism.  How  much  may  be 
done  is  a question  of  degree,  and  depends,  not  so  much  upon  any 
absolute  and  universal  canons  of  art,  as  upon  what  can  be  well 
done,  and  upon  the  expectations  and  previous  knowledge  of  the 
audience  ; and  this  reduces  the  whole  matter  to  a question  of  con- 
vention and  practice  rather  than  one  of  rigid  principle. 

It  is  well  known  that  Garrick  gave  a more  significant  and 
warlike  costume  to  Macbeth  than  the  dress  previously  worn  in 
the  part  by  putting  him  into  a general’s  uniform  of  the  period, 
and  this  was  a step  towards  the  outward  individualization  of  the 
character,  and  therefore  in  its  effect  realistic.  So  when  John 
Kemble  dressed  him  in  a modern  Highland  cosjtume — this  was 
historically  as  untrue  as  the  George  III.  uniform,  but  it  helped 
to  realize  the  character  as  a Scottish  one.  When  Walter  Scott 
plucked  the  heavy  black  plumes  of  the  regulation  infantry  cap  of 
a Highland  regiment  from  Kemble’s  brow,  and  replaced  them 
by  the  single  eagle’s  feather  of  a Scottish  chief,  this  was  not  a 
further  movement  in  the  direction  of  realism,  as  it  still  left 
Macbeth’s  dress  as  unlike  what  the  real  usurper  really  wore  as  it 
was  before.  The  dress  adopted  by  Mr.  Irving  for  the  part  was 
probably  very  similar  to  that  actually  worn  by  Macbeth,  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  best  available  authorities  for  the  costume  of  his 
period.  No  one  can  pretend  to  say  that  these  actors  played  better 
or  worse  for  the  alterations  in  their  dresses  and  the  consequent 
ones  in  the  dresses  of  the  other  persons  on  the  stage ; but,  when 
audiences  came  to  know  that  Macbeth  was  an  historical  personage 
living  in  Scotland  at  a known  date,  an  expectation  of  some 
accuracy  of  representation  became  natural  and  reasonable,  and  it 
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became  right  to  attempt  to  gratify  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
on  the  obvious  propriety  of  attending  to  the  costume  of  Greek, 
Roman,  Eastern,  or  historical  plays  of  any  period.  This  has  been 
matter  of  gradual  recognition  ever  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  he  and  his  audiences  had  known  as 
much  as  is  now  known,  and  if  his  stage  management  could  have 
done  as  much  as  can  now  be  done,  it  would  have  been  then  done. 

The  same  sort  of  progress  and  gradual  awakening  is  to  be  noticed 
in  other  regions  of  art.  One  can  fancy  an  ancient  Egyptian 
sculptor  horrified  at  first  seeing  a Greek  statue  with  its  arms  and 
legs  detached  from  the  body,  and  exclaiming  that  art  was  going  to 
ruin.  And  so  from  time  to  time  old  playgoers  are  always  to  be 
found  complaining  of  the  progress  of  what  they  call  realism  on  the 
stage,  and  ascribing  to  it  a supposed  decline  in  the  actor’s 
art.  The  true  test  seems  to  be  whether  novelties  in  stage  effect 
assist  the  general  appreciation  of  the  drama,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
distract  attention  from  it.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  an  anecdote 
told  by  Marmontel  in  his  Memoirs.  The  celebrated  mechanician 
Vaucanson  made  for  him  an  automaton  asp,  to  be  used  as  a “ pro- 
perty ” in  his  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  and  it  exactly  imitated  the 
movements  of  a real  snake.  But  the  surprise  occasioned  by  this 
masterpiece  of  mechanical  ingenuity  was  so  great  as  to  interfere 
with  the  interest  of  the  spectators  in  the  true  action  of  the  piece, 
and  its  employment  was  accordingly  abandoned.  Any  novelty 
may  at  first  and  for  a short  time  have  this  effect,  but  even  one 
so  startling  as  this  might  soon  fall  into  its  place  and,  instead  of 
interfering  with,  assist  in  promoting  the  general  effect  of  the 
performance. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mental  condition  of  early  audiences, 
such  as  those  who  witnesed  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  children  of  the  present — 
and  indeed  of  all — times.  They  can  “ pretend  ” anything  in  their 
games  and  amusements.  A corner  of  the  room  is  a robber's  cave — 
a chair  is  a throne — or  three  put  together  become  a stage  coach  or 
a railway  train.  A stick  serves  as  a sword  or  sceptre,  and  any  bits 
of  stuff  become  gorgeous  robes  of  State.  Any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  elders  with  the  established  convention  of  the  moment 
is  indignantly  resented.  Two  little  brothers  once  used  to  recite 
the  well-known  scene  in  Julius  Caesar  between  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
but  nothing  would  induce  them  to  do  it  unless  they  stood  in  front 
of  a small  fire-screen,  not  more  than  a yard  high  and  of  less 
width,  nor  unless  their  brown-holland  pinafores  (then  usually 
worn  by  children)  were  transferred  to  their  backs  to  represent 
Roman  togas ; neither  would  their  audience  in  the  nursery  have 
been  content  to 

Sit  and  see, 

Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be 

any  more  than  the  spectators  at  Blackfriars  would  have  been 
without  having  their  humble  expectations  of  scenic  effect  gratified, 
whatever  they  may  have  been.  It  was  going  too  far  and  incurring  a 
considerable  expense  without  any  adequate  advantage  when  real 
heavy  plaster  of  Paris  casts  were  taken  from  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  for  the  beautiful  production  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  at  the  Prince  of 
"Wales’s  Theatre.  The  scenery  of  The  Cup  at  the  Lyceum  was 
largely  made  up  of  solid  and  ponderous  parts,  and  occasioned  enor- 
mous difficulties  in  setting  the  stage,  and  also  in  like  manner 
exceeded  the  limits  of  what  was  really  wanted  to  produce  a real 
effect.  But,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  all  a question  of 
degree  and  not  of  principle.  Mr.  Irving,  in  one  of  his  recent 
conversations  in  America  with  an  enterprising  and  persevering 
interviewer,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “ I try  to  get  as  near  truth 
as  possible.  If  it  were  the  hovel  of  King  Lear,  I would  have  a 
real  hovel ; and  if  it  were  the  palace  of  Cleopatra,  I would  make 
it  as  gorgeous  as  the  possibilities  of  art  would  allow.”  By  a real 
hovel  he  could  not  have  meant  a building  of  real  stones  or  mud, 
nor  by  a real  palace  a structure  of  real  marble  ; but,  as  qualified  by 
himself,  something  as  like  them  as  could  by  the  best  resources  of 
the  theatre  be  obtained. 

The  question  of  lighting  in  reference  to  stage  illusion  has  not 
been  so  much  discussed  as  those  of  scenery  and  costume,  but  is 
intimately  connected  with  them.  In  Shakspeare’s  time  all  perform- 
ances in  public  theatres  took  place  by  daylight,  and  there  must 
have  been  a good  deal  of  “ pretending  ” when  a night  scene  oc- 
curred. When  artificial  lighting  was  introduced  it  was  at  first  very 
simple  and  insufficient.  A row  of  candles  on  the  stage,  in  the 
place  of  the  modern  footlights,  with  chandeliers  overhead,  visible 
to  the  audience,  and  like  those  in  an  ordinary  room,  sufficed  to 
light  the  stage,  and  gave  no  offence  by  their  incongruity,  of  which 
indeed  there  was  also  enough  in  the  presence  of  spectators  sitting 
on  the  stage.  Then  came  argand  lamps,  and  the  increasing  expense 
of  oil  would  have  ruined  the  theatres  if  gas  had  not  in  good  time 
come  to  their  rescue.  Finally  we  have  the  electric  light,  which 
as  the  closest  approach  to  the  light  of  the  real  sun  or  the  real 
moon,  as  well  as  to  real  lightning,  which  indeed  it  actually  is, 
must  be  taken  as  the  consummation  of  realism  in  the  way  of 
lighting.  Yet  who  would  on  this  account  wish  to  discard  so 
admirable  an  accessory  to  the  finest  stage  effects  ? 

The  whole  matter  is  brought  together  by  Coleridge  in  another 
place  to  the  effect  that  the  imitation  of  reality  in  art,  whether  of 
external  things,  actions,  or  passions,  is  to  be  secured  only  rmder  a 
semblance  of  reality.  The  painter  represents  a natural  landscape 
in  his  picture,  but  with  no  intention  of  deceiving.  But  in  a 
panorama  or  on  the  theatrical  stage  deception  is  not  only  allow- 
able, but  is  the  very  object  to  be  attained,  under  the  influence  of 
impressions  which,  whether  referred  to  as  the  half-faith  of  grown- 


up persons  or  the  entire  belief  of  children,  are  in  their  nature  only 
temporary.  The  methods  used  exhibit  the  greatest  triumph  of 
art  and  mechanical  arrangement  when  they  are  of  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  kind.  And  there  are  occasions  when  the  theatre 
may  be  quitted  at  the  close  of  a fine  performance,  in  which  acting 
and  all  the  combined  illusions  of  the  stage  have  done  their  best, 
and  when  the  transition  to  the  crowded  streets  of  a great  city 
outside  the  mimic  scene  is  made  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  the 
real  world  which  has  been  left,  and  a world  of  falsehood  and  un- 
reality which  has  been  entered. 


FAIRS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.' 

ON  the  history  and  origin  of  fairs  a great  deal  has  been  written. 

The  subject,  in  fact,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
those  connected  with  the  early  history  of  trade.  "We  do  not,  how- 
ever, believe,  with  Mr.  'W’alford,  that  the  first  fairs  were  formed  by 
the  gathering  of  worshippers  and  pilgrims  in  sacred  places.  This 
would  imply  that  there  were  no  fairs  at  all  except  in  sacred  places, 
whereas  the  contrary  seems  evident,  because,  whether  they  be  sacred 
or  not,  there  must  be  at  certain  distances  places  where  things  can  be 
sold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  gathering 
of  pilgrims  at  sacred  places  and  at  certain  times  was  generally 
accompanied  by  the  gathering  of  traders  ; first,  because  the  great 
influx  of  people  caused  increased  demand  for  supplies  of  all  sorts, 
and,  next,  because  pilgrimages  have  always  been  made  the  occa- 
sions for  spending  money,  merriment,  and  extravagances  of  all 
kinds.  Thus,  there  were  fairs  in  Greece,  at  the  Games,  and  at 
Delphi,  and  other  places  of  oracles  and  temples ; but  there  was 
also  an  autumn  fair  at  Thermopylae,  which  was  not  a sacred  place. 
So,  also,  there  was  a fair  held  about  the  Oak  Mamre,  a place  of 
pilgrimage  near  Hebron,  for  Jews  and  Christians  alike ; and 
another  in  the  open  area  opposite  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  in 
Jerusalem,  held  yearly  on  the  15th  of  September.  This  latter 
fair  was  undoubtedly  a result  of  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  though 
Eusehius  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  already  contemplated  at  the 
building  of  the  Church.  So  also  with  the  great  fairs  of  France. 
That  of  Toulouse  was  connected,  doubtless,  with  the  saint  and 
martyr  in  whose  honour  the  stately  church  named  after  him  was 
erected  ; that  at  Marseilles  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
famous  Black  Virgin  ; but  was  there  ever  any  particularly  sacred 
tradition  attached  to  Beaucaire  ? And  in  earlier  times,  as  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  when  the  great  fairs  were  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  at  Troyes,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  special  religious 
meaning  for  the  selection  of  those  towns. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  fairs  in  England,  they  have,  like  every- 
thing else  in  England,  been  assigned  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
King  Alfred.  “With  greater  probability,  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  Court  presided  over  by  bishop  and  ealdorman  was  the  cause  of 
the  earliest  fairs.  However  that  may  he,  legislation  affecting  fairs 
began  very  long  ago,  and  courts  of  Piepowder  were  established 
at  a very  early  period  as  tribunals  where  all  cases  of  dispute  could 
be  speedily  and  readily  settled.  These  courts  had  jurisdiction  in 
commercial  cases  only,  and  tried  them  by  a jury  o£  traders  formed 
on  the  spot ; they  could  only  try  a thief  if  he  was  caught  within 
the  bounds  of  the  fair ; they  could  only  sit  during  fair-time  ; and 
could  only  hold  cognizance  of  things  happening  during  the  fair, 
Mr.  AValford  gives  a short  and  instructive  history  of  all  the  legis- 
lation concerning  these  courts,  and  the  rights  of  merchants, 
English  and  foreign,  trading  at  them. 

The  greatest  of  English  fairs  was  formerly  that  of  Sturbridge, 
held  near  Cambridge,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Raising  and  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  and  lasted  to  the  Eve  of  Holy 
Cross.  How  great  and  important  the  fair  became  has  been  well 
described  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  whom  Mr.  Walford 
quotes  : — 

Besides  the  people  who  poured  forth  from  the  great  towns — from  London, 
Norwich,  Colchester,  Oxford,  places  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  of  great  comparative  importance,  and  who  gave  their  names,  or,  in 
case  certain  branches  of  commerce  had  been  planted  in  particular  London 
streets,  the  names  of  such  streets,  to  the  rows  of  booths  in  the  three-weeks’ 
fair  of  Stourbridge — there  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  representatives  of  many 
nations  collected  together  to  this  great  mart  of  medieval  commerce.  The 
Jew,  expelled  from  England,  had  given  place  to  the  Lombard  exchanger. 
The  Venetian  and  Genoese  merchant  came  with  his  precious  stock  of 
Eastern  produce,  his  Italian  silks  and  velvets,  his  store  of  delicate  glass. 
The  Flemish  weaver  was  present  with  his  linens  of  Liege  and  Ghent.  The 
Spaniard  came  with  his  stock  of  iron,  the  Norwegian  with  his  tar  and 
pitch.  The  Gascon  wine-grower  was  ready  to  trade  in  the  produce  of  his 
vineyard ; and,  more  rarely,  the  richer  growths  of  Spain,  and,  still  more 
rarely,  the  vintages  of  Greece  were  also  supplied.  The  Hanse  towns  sent 
furs  and  amber,  and  probably  were  the  channel  by  which  the  precious 
stones  of  the  East  were  supplied  through  the  markets  of  Moscow  and 
Novgorod. 

The  Fair  was  granted  by  King  John  for  the  benefit  of  a certain 
hospital  for  lepers,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Walford's  ac- 
count whether  the  King  gave  an  existing  fair  or  created  a new  one. 
It  very  speedily  rose  into  importance,  and  very  naturally  there  were 
continual  disputes  between  the  University  and  the  town  on  the 
subject  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  authority.  The  proctors  arrested 
persons  whom  the  mayor  refused  to  receive ; the  proctors  put 
them  in  gaol,  but  the  town  authorities  let  them  out  again ; the 
University  excommunicated  the  mayors  for  perjury ; they  punished 
merchants  for  forestalling,  and  seem  to  have  claimed,  if  not  to  have 
exercised,  complete  control  over  the  fairs.  In  the  year  1 544,  how- 
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«ver,  it  was  decreed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  should  hold  a court  at  the  fair 
for  all  pleas  where  scholars  were  concerned,  and  that  he  should 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  weights,  measures,  regraters, 
and  forestallers.  This  limitation  seems  purposely  intended  to 
withhold  from  the  University  control  over  the  morals  and  order 
of  the  Fair  which  were  thus  left  to  the  charge  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.  The  Proclamation  of  the  Fair  hy  the  University 
for  the  year  1548  is  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Walford,  but  in  the 
same  century  we  hear  of  fresh  disputes  between  the  Town  and 
Gown  concerning  the  preservation  of  order. 

There  is  no  fair,  not  even  that  of  Bartholomew,  which  has  been 
mentioned  so  often  and  described  so  fully.  The  notorious  Ned 
Ward  visited  and  described  it  after  his  style  and  with  great 
detail;  Defoe,  in  the  year  1723,  either  visited  or  pretends  to 
have  visited  the  fair,  which  he  describes  at  length.  In  the  year 
1709  there  was  published  a Latin  poem  of  five  hundred  lines 
called  Nunclince  Sturbrigienses,  by  Thomas  Hill,  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
Carter  published  an  account  of  the  fair  in  the  year  1749,  and 
Hone,  in  his  Year  Book,  describes  it  in  the  year  1802. 

The  fair  still  lingers  on  ; its  commercial  importance  is  gone,  and 
of  all  the  merchandise  which  was  formerly  brought  here,  there 
only  now  remain  horses,  onions,  and  implements  of  wood.  Moreover, 
it  only  lasts  now  for  three  days.  Mr.  Walford’s  History  appears 
opportunely  while  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  exist.  The  volume 
contains,  in  addition,  an  account  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  which 
Mr.  Walford  has  been  anticipated  by  a previous  writer.  It  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  hook  is  compiled  with  great  labour  and 
care,  and  is,  in  reality,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a Chapter  in  the 
History  of  Commerce. 


MINOR  GEOGRAPHIES  AND  HISTORIES.* 

Mr.  BARING-GOULD'S  Germany  is  one  of  a series  of 
handbooks  on  “ Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies,” 
«ach  warranted  as  being  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  special 
acquaintance  with  his  subject.  In  the  present  volume  the  promise 
is  well  fulfilled.  The  author  of  Germany,  Past  and  Present,  has 
condensed  the  large  store  of  knowledge  which  he  possesses  about 
this  middle  land  of  Europe  into  a very  readable  little  book  of  some 
two  hundred  pages.  Judging  wisely  that  the  physical  geography 
of  any  given  country  cannot  be  rightly  understood  until  some 
knowledge  of  its  geological  structure  has  been  acquired,  the  author 
devotes  his  first  chapter  to  a consideration  of  the  various  up- 
heavals and  subsidences  whose  effects,  modified  hy  the  work  of 
ice  and  water,  has  resulted  in  the  Germany  of  the  modern 
map.  Geographically  speaking,  he  divides  the  country  into  four 
regions — the  great  Northern  Plain,  which  borders  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic;  the  mountain  region,  which  traverses  the 
centre ; the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Alpine  range  itself. 
As  Mr.  Baring-Gould  justly  observes,  the  geography  of  Ger- 
many is  more- difficult  to  understand  and  to  remember  than 
that  of  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  any  clearly-defined  natural  boundaries ; and  con- 
sequently many  travellers  come  home  with  very  vague  notions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  countries  they  have  passed  through.  Plis 
fourfold  division  is  certainly  a rational  one,  and  ought  to  lead 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  varied  physical  forces  of  the 
country.  A section  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  each  of  these 
■several  divisions.  Of  these  the  first,  treating  of  the  great 
Northern  plain,  strikes  us  as  being  the  most  exhaustive  and  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  region  that  is  least 
known  to  the  English  tourist.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Gould  has  to 
tell  about  it  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  Most  readers  will  be 
surprised,  for  instance,  to  learn  that  the  devastation  wrought  by 
the  moving  sandhills  of  the  Dunes  far  exceeds  that  of  the  land- 
slips and  avalanches  of  the  Alps,  and  that  the  “ map  of  the  coast 
is  studded  with  places  marked ‘buried  villages.’”  And  on  the 
Mehrung  of  Courland  four  fishing  hamlets  and  many  farms 
that  were  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  are  now 
represented  by  sandhills  a few  hundred  feet  high.  All  this 
destruction  is  to  be  traced  to  the  cupidity  which  prompted  the 
felling  of  the  belts  of  pine-trees  which  formed  a natural  screen  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  sand.  Such  a belt  of  pines  on  the 
Mehrung,  between  Danzig  and  Pillau,  was  turned  into  money  by 
Frederick  William  I.  It  brought  him  in  30,000/. ; but  the  Haff  was 
shortly  after  nearly  choked  up  and  the  passage  from  Elbing  to  the 
sea  impeded.  Mr.  Gould  gives  some  curious  particulars  concern- 
ing the  Amber  fishery  which  was  first  established  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who  preserved  the  monopoly  with  the  most  jealous  care, 
Jt  is  still  a Crown  monopoly,  though  farmed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  value  of  the  yearly  returns  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. Mr.  Gould  states  them  as  amounting  from  various  modes 
of  collecting  to  188,000/.  per  annum.  Leaving  the  sand-strewn 
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Strip  of  coast  and  turning  inland  under  Mr.  Gould’s  guidance, 
we  visit  in  the  Marshes  the  noted  grazing  land  of  Germany, 
the  “ Lake-land,”  and  the  peat-mosses  of  the  “ Spree-Wald,” 
where,  as  in  Holland,  canals  take  the  place  of  roads,  and  which, 
once  formed  an  inaccessible  refuge  to  the  Wends,  just  as  our 
own  Isle  of  Ely  did  to  the  English.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
here  it  is  the  system  of  drains  or  canals  that  are  called  the 
“ Fehne,”  or  Fen,  instead  of  the  swamp  itself.  Nothing  can  be 
more  desolate  than  the  picture  given  of  life  in  these  moors  or 
mosses,  where  no  living  thing  seems  to  thrive  save  the  mosquito, 
though  how  that  insect  can  fiourish  where  there  is  so  little  human 
prey  seems  a marvel.  However  these  moors,  it  seems,  are  as 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  as  our  own  fen  land,  and  where  at  one 
time  the  only  sign  of  human  life  was  the  turf-cutter’s  hovel,  in 
which  the  parents,  the  children,  the  pony  and  the  cow,  all  lived  in 
family  together,  there  are  now  thriving  villages,  and  even  such  a 
town  as  Pappenburg,  with  6,000  inhabitants  and  150  trading 
vessels. 

But  Mr.  Baring-Gould  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  geography 
of  Germany.  Its  history,  ethnology,  and  existing  social  state 
are  each  in  turn  the  subject  of  his  consideration.  The  concluding 
chapters  on  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  the  Government,  the 
army,  and  the  several  strata  of  which  German  society  is  composed, 
are  well  worth  reading,  and  throw  a very  clear  light  on  such  diffi- 
cult subjects  as  the  system  of  election  to  the  Bundesrath  and 
the  Reichstag,  “ ebenbiirtigkeit  ” and  “ mediatization,”  and  other 
matters  about  which  English  ideas  are  in  general  extremely  hazy. 
But  what  gives  the  chief  value  to  the  book  is  the  fact,  evident  in 
every  page,  that  the  writer  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
land  and  the  people,  and  has  not  collected  his  materials  from 
hearsay  evidence  or  the  books  of  others,  but  from  personal  obser- 
vation. Here  and  there  we  could  wish  that  he  had  not  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  using  words  that  are  not  English,  as  “glacis” 
for  mountain-slopes,  and  “echelonned”  for  terraced — a word 
which  we  venture  to  say  no  one  could  even  guess  at  the  meaning 
of,  unless  he  were  already  familiar  with  the  French  “ dchelonn6.” 
But,  with  so  much  that  is  excellent,  it  seems  ungracious  to  cavil  at 
trifles ; and  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  book  is  not  only  an  admirable 
handbook  for  the  traveller,  hut  might  also  he  used  with  advantage 
as  a text-book  of  geography,  being  perhaps  all  the  fitter  for  that 
purpose  because  it  has  not  been  written  as  a school-hook. 

In  the  Geography  Reading  Bools,  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
same  “ Johnny  ” whose  acquaintance  we  made  a short  while  since 
in  the  first  parts  of  the  same  series.  In  the  present  volume  he 
makes  the  tour  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  account 
of  all  he  sees  and  hears  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of  conversation, 
which  many  children  find  easier  to  follow  than  a continuous  nar- 
rative. The  author  has  adopted  the  idea  we  have  more  than 
once  suggested  of  taking  the  chief  lines  of  rail  in  the  country 
as  the  main  threads  of  the  geography  lesson,  calling  attention 
to  the  physical  features  of  the  country  passed  on  the"  way,  and 
giving  some  account  of  the  towns  at  which  the  principal  stations 
occur.  The  geography  of  Australasia  and  British  North  America 
is  introduced  in  the  form  of  letters  from  a schoolfellow  who 
is  supposed  to  be  travelling  in  those  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  whole  forms  an  attractive  little  volume,  enlivened 
with  several  maps  and  pleasant  little  pictures  on  nearly  every 
page.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  as  a reading  book,  both  in 
1 schools  and  private  schoolrooms,  and  a great  deal  that  is  useful 
j may  be  learned  from  it,  about  the  countries  themselves  and  also 
I the  people- inhabiting  them.  The  author  has  certainly  succeeded 
i in  giving  the  first  lessons  in  geography  in  a form  that  is  at  once 
simple  and  attractive. 

The  Senior  Poetical  Reader  contains  most  of  the  stock  pieces  of 
English  poetry  commonly  used  for  readings  and  recitations,  with 
the  addition  of  some  specimens  of  the  American  poets  not  quite 
so  familiarly  known.  The  only  novelty  in  its  arrangement,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a hundred  other  similar  selections,  is  that  the 
notes  explanatory  of  the  text  are  printed  in  the  margin  instead  of 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This  is  in  some  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system,  as  it  makes  reference  to  the  notes  easier 
and  less  likely  to  result  in  confusion.  But  the  notes  themselves 
are  very  poor  and  prosaic,  and  occasionally  show  much  ignorance. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  English  History  Reading  Books  published 
by  the  National  Society  is  intended  as  a sequel  to  the  volumes  of 
the  series  already  issued,  which  we  have  noticed  from  time  to  time 
as  they  appeared.  This  volume,  therefore,  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  social  life  in  Britain  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  illustrations  begin  with  delineations  of  bone  and  flint 
implements,  and  end  with  a portrait  of  the  Laureate,  copied  from 
a photograph  by  Messrs.  Elliot  & Fry,  and  the  letterpress  contains 
instruction  concerning  the  wide  range  of  manners  that  lies  between 
these  two  extremes  of  civilizations,  tracing  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  wants  of  man  have  grown  from  the  hone  needle  or  the 
flint  arrowhead  of  the  primitive  man  to  the  all-pervading  photo- 
graphic album  that  may  be  looked  on  as  a characteristic  feature  of 
the  civilization  of  our  own  day.  A previous  knowledge  of  the 
political  facts  of  the  national  history  is  taken  for  granted.  These 
pages  deal  solely  with  the  development  of  society  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  they  contain  much  of 
those  petty  details  of  dress  and  manners  with  which  Miss  Yonge 
is  so  well  acquainted,  and  which  she  knows  so  well  how  to 
describe.  Such  details  of  domestic  life  or  of  Court  pageantry 
no  doubt  give  life  to  the  history  of  any  given  time  and  are  very 
attractive  to  young  readers.  And,  instead  of  the  vague  terms  in 
which  most  little  books  of  the  kind  convey  their  information,  or 
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rather  conceal  the  -want  of  it,  Miss  Yonge  gives  her  young 
readers  facts  clear  and  precise.  For  the  details  of  housekeeping 
she  brings  forward  such  unimpeachable  authorities  as  the  entries 
in  old  account-hooks.  From  Chaucer’s  Tales  she  takes  her  types 
of  the  society  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; while  for  sketches  of  the 
manners  during  the  War.s  of  the  Itoses  she  digs  in  that  rich  mine 
of  amusing  gossip  the  Paston  Letteis.  In  her  concluding  chapters 
she  touches  in  a liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  on  the  Foor-law, 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  all  the  great  measures  which  have  led  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditio]!  of  the  working  classes ; and  her  remarks 
on  compulsory  education  are  very  sensible  and  to  the  point. 
Miss  Yonge’s  philology  is  not  always  as  trustworthy  as  her  his- 
tory. The  word  “ bacheloi',”  to  cite  the  first  instance  that  occurs 
to  us,  she  supposes  to  be  of  Welsh  origin.  The  derivation  is 
very  obviously  through  the  French  “ bachelier,”  from  the  Latin 
baccalaria,”  a peasant  proprietor,  liteially  a keeper  of  cows, 
according  to  Brachet,  who  traces  the  various  steps  by  which  the 
word  has  come  to  have  the  several  meanings  in  which  it  is  now 
used,  including  the  forged  derivation  invented  for  “ baccalaureus  ” 
(bacca  lauri),  haie  dc  laurier,  thus  twisting  it  into  some  connexion 
with  the  laurels  of  Apollo.  We  are  surprised  to  find  Miss  Yonge 
affixing  the  masculine  sutiix  a to  the  name  of  Ilild,  the  famous 
Abbess  of  Whitby. 

The  two  remaining  hooks  on  our  list  both  treat  of  the  same 
period  of  English  history,  from  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the 
Angevins  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Both  also  bear  the  title 
Middle  England.  The  one  is  the  third  part  of  Marcus  Ward's 
History  Readers ; and,  as  it  is  by  the  Head-Master  of  a Board 
School,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  him  in  his  book  repeating 
much  of  the  old-fashioned  confusion  about  the  Continental  pos- 
sessions of  the  Angevins.  Guienne  is  reckoned  as  part  of  France, 
and  we  are  told  that  Henry  II.  “had  been  made  Duke  of  Normandy.” 
The  book  throughout  betrays  a strange  ignorance  of  the  writings 
of  modern  historians,  to  say  nothing  of  original  authorities.  The 
author  of  the  other  Middle  England,  one  of  Philip's  School 
Series,  is  not  any  better  informed.  He,  too,  talks  of  Henry  II.  as 
the  “ most  powerful  Prince  in  France”  and  makes  the  strange 
statement  that  Edgar  Atheling  was  the  grandson  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Yet  the  preface  gp’avely  declares  the  design  of  the 
hook  to  be  to  “ lay  carefully  the  foundations  ” of  history,  and  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  “ accuracy  ” of  its  pages.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  scholars  both  of  Board  and  other  schools  could  be 
protected  from  having  so  much  ignorant  rubbish  imposed  upon 
them,  and  that,  if  special  subjects  are  to  be  taught  in  the  reading 
lessons,  the  hooks  used  should  be  at  least  written  by  those  who 
are  thoroughly  versed  in  these  subjects. 


A HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  DURING  THE 
REFORMATION." 

Mr.  CREIGHTON  has  given  us  these  two  large  volumes 
merely  as  the  fraction  of  a greater  whole.  Indeed,  unless 
we  date  back  “ the  Reformation  ” to  the  Council  of  Constance,  or 
even  to  the  Council  of  Pisa,  we  can  only  regard  this  fraction  as 
introductory  to  the  history  of  the  Papacy  “ during  the  Reforma- 
tion.” Yet  the  period  embraced  within  these  volumes,  which 
begins  with  the  fateful  election  of  the  Cismontane  Drban  VI.  and 
the  counter-election  of  the  Ultramontane  Clement  VII.,  includes 
the  forty  years’  struggle  of  the  Popes  and  anti-Popes  and  the 
reforming  Councils,  and  ends  with  the  brilliant  pontificates  of 
Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.,  has  a clear  dramatic  unity  and  whole- 
ness. This  seems  to  have  been  evident  to  Dean  Milman,  who 
abruptly  closed  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity  with  the  death  of 
Nicholas  V.  Mr.  Creighton  prolongs  the  story  to  the  death  of 
Pius  II,,  A3neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  to  whoso  strange  life  and 
career  as  a successively  anti-Papal  and  pro-Papal  diplomatist, 
anterior  to  his  own  elevation  to  the  Papacy  on  the  death  of 
CalixtusIII.,  Dean  Milman  has  devoted  a characteristic  chapter. 

A correct  orientation  of  the  events  of  the  election  of  Urban  VI., 
which  closed  the  “ Babylonian  Captivity  ” of  the  Papacy  at 
Avignon,  but  opened  the  “ Forty  Years’  Schism  ” of  the  rival 
Papacies,  was  declared  by  Neander  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  ecclesiastical  bistory.  The  contemporary  accounts 
given  by  the  Urbanists  and  the  Clementists  of  that  tumultuous 
scene  have  to  be  weighed  as  calmly  and  judicially  as  the  contra- 
dictory evidence  given  by  the  heated  witnesses  lor  plaintiff'  and 
defendant  in  a modern  case  of  electioneering  bribery.  The 
Jesuit  Oldoin,  in  his  edition  of  Ciaconi’s  Vilce  et  res  gestce 
Romanorum  Pontijicum.  et  Cardinalium,  says  that  he  found  in 
the  Vatican  thirty-two  stout  volumes  of  manuscript  upon  this 
subject.  Milman  thought  that  the  varied  accounts  of  the  election 
turn  out  upon  critical  scrutiny  not  to  be  so  contradictory 
as  they  appear  at  first  reading..  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
he  was  not  a judge  without  bias.  He  appears  to  have  taken 
the  anti-Urbanist  Vita  Secunda  of  Gregory  XI.  (printed  in 
Baluze’s  Vita  Paparum  Avenionensium)  as  his  most  trustworthy 
witness,  and  he  observes  that  it  bears  strong  internal  marks  of 
truth  in  its  minuteness  and  graphic  reality.  Such  a canon  of  judg- 
ment is  characteristic  of  the  pictorial  historian.  But  it  is  not 
hard  to  detect  specimens  of  “ graphic  reality  ” in  the  Vita  Prima 
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in  Baluze's  collection.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  picture  of  the 
Roman  people  dragging  bundles  of  wood  to  set  fire  to  the  Vatican. 
Bishop  llel'ele,  who  has  gone  at  greater  length  into  the  story  of 
the  electing  Conclave  than  any  other  modern  historian  has  done, 
aptly  suggests  that  the  wood  may  not  have  been  wanted  for  any 
such  destructive  purpose,  but  simply  to  make  a fire  for  the  guards 
who  had  to  keep  watch  all  night  outside  the  palace.  Mr.  Creighton’s 
relation  cannot  compare  for  liveliness  and  vigour  with  that  of 
Gregorovius.  He  gives  the  story  of  the  election  with  a quiet 
directness  and  simplicity,  and  his  narrative  has  an  unimpassioned 
objectivity  like  that  in  which  Ranke  has  dealt  with  the  Ropes 
of  the  next  century.  He  cites  no  authority  at  the  foot  of  his  pages 
save  Dietrich  of  Niem,  and  to  him  he  refers  only  twice,  and 
neither  time  on  a point  of  conflicting  evidence.  In  the  first  note 
of  his  appendix,  however,  he  gives  sufficient  proof  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  had  examined  the  whole  extant  literature  of 
the  case  before  relating  his  own  version  of  it.  His  critical  estimate 
of  Dietrich  and  his  chronicles  is  admirable,  and  fuller  than  that 
contributed  by  Tschackert  to  the  new  edition  of  Herzog  and  Plitt. 
But  when  Mr,  Creighton  speaks  of  Dietrich’s  general  attitude  to- 
wards ecclesiastical  questions  as  “ that  of  an  official  of  the  Curia,”  he 
does  scant  justice  to  the  severe  moral  indignation  agaiust  the  Popes 
which  burned  in  the  breast  of  this  German  “ Abbreviator  Liter- 
arum  Apostolicarum,”  and  which  endeared  him  to  modern 
Catholic  reformers  like  Bishop  Wessenberg.  Dietrich's  life  and 
employment  in  the  Papal  Curia,  first  at  Avignon  and  then  in 
Italy,  and  his  more  or  less  close  personal  knowledge  of  the  whole 
series  of  the  Cismontane  Popes,  from  Urban  VI.  to  John  XIII., 
enabled  him  to  paint  those  terribly  faithful  portraits  which  have 
procured  him  a place  in  the  Index.  It  seems  curious  to  us  that  a 
careful  student  of  Dietrich,  as  Mr.  Creighton  is,  can  attribute  to 
him  the  belief  that  all  necessary  reformation  in  the  Church  could 
be  secured  simply  by  the  abolition  of  the  Schism.  Mr.  Creighton 
speaks  more  than  once  of  him  as  a mere  official  of  the  Papal  Court, 
and  suggests  that  his  official  mind  saw  only  the  shameless  avarice 
of  Boniface  IX.,  but  saw  “not  the  statesmanlike  use  which  he 
made  of  his  money.”  lie  thinks  that  Dietrich,  though  “ particu- 
larly observant,”  was  defective  in  “ political  insight.”  We  suspect 
that- Tschackert,  the  modern  biographer  of  the  noble  Cardinal 
Peter  d’Ailly,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  figure  in  the  “ history 
of  the  Schism,”  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  claims  Dietrich  as  a 
German  idealist,  who,  like  the  greater  Italian  idealist,  Dante, 
looked  rather  to  the  successor  of  Constantine  than  to  either  of  the 
rival  successors  of  Sylvester  for  the  definitive  unification  and  re- 
formation of  the  divided  Church.  It  may  certainly  be  said  that 
it  was  the  statesmanship  of  Boniface  IX.,  during  the  very  time  in 
which  his  spiritual  power  as  Pops  was  being  denied  by  many  of 
the  Western  Churches  and  princes,  which  securely  established  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.  While  his  rival,  from  his  safe 
retreat  in  France,  was  bestowing  the  Papal  possessions  in  Italy 
upon  the  French  prince  for  whom  he  created  the  fanciful  kingdom 
of  Adria,  Boniface  was  astutely  destroying  the  still  extant  sur- 
vivals of  the  local  Republic  of  Rome.  Platina,  who  has  recorded 
his  father’s  personal  observations  in  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of 
Boniface  IX.,  observed  that  he  was  “ the  first  Pope  who  invested 
all  the  power  of  Rome  in  the  Pope  alone,  so  that  he  created  ma- 
gistrates as  he  pleased.”  The  treaties  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Repubhc  of  Rome  in  the  years  1391  to  1393  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Republic  into  a Papal  Monarchy.  The 
Roman  people  would  probably  have  been  less  eager  for  the  return 
of  the  Papacy  from  its  long  French  captivity  had  they  foreseen 
that  it  would  almost  immediately  involve  the  final  destruction  of 
Roman  municipal  freedom  and  self-government.  The  docility  of 
the  Roman  Republic  under  Boniface's  predecessor.  Urban  VI.,  had 
astounded  the  Bishop  of  Cordova.  While  the  Roman  people,, 
or  “Roman  mob,”  as  Mr.  Creighton  prefers  to  say,  were 
shouting  to  the  trembling  Cardinals  “ We  will  have  a Roman,  or 
at  least  an  Italian,  for  Pope  ! ” Rome  was  putatively  subject  to 
three  different  sovereignties.  There  was  the  foreign  sovereignty 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  were  Germans,  and  were  rarely 
seen  in  Rome.  There  was  the  now  equally  foreign  sovereignty 
of  the  Roman  Bishops,  who  had  long  lived  in  France,  and  the 
last  four  of  whom  had  been  Limousins.  There  were  the  local 
sovereigns  of  the  Republic — the  still  vaguely  existing  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome — to  whom  in  their  character  as  a city  the  first 
German  Caesar  had  owed  his  Imperial  crown,  and  to  whom  in 
their  character  as  a Church  all  the  first  Popes  had  owed  their 
election  as  Roman  Bishops.  The  old  secular  franchise,  which  the 
Romans  flattered  themselves  they  had  exercised  when  Charles  the 
Great  was  crowned  Emperor,  had  been  strangely  absorbed  into 
the  persons  of  the  Kurf  'ursten,  all  of  whom  were  Germans ; the 
old  ecclesiastical  franchise,  which  the  local  Church  of  Rome  had 
exercised  at  the  choice  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
had  been  as  strangely  absorbed  into  the  persons  of  the  Cardinals, 
the  majority  of  whom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Schism, 
were  Frenchmen.  A mob,  however,  even  in  Rome,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  moved  by  historical  consciousness ; and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  in  the  crowd  which  terrified  the  debating 
Cardinals  recollected  that  he  was  a member  of  that  same  Church 
of  Rome  to  which  St.  Paul  had  written  the  greatest  of  his  Epistles. 
The  Romans  did  not  question  the  electing  rights  of  the  foreign  Car- 
dinals ; they  were  simply  determined  that  the  Roman  Bishop  chosen 
by  the  Cardinals  should  not  be  a foreigner.  Those  who  like  to  trace 
back  great  events  to  small  beginnings  may  detect  in  the  patriotic 
cry  of  the  Roman  people,  “ Romano  Id  volemo  lo  Papa,  o al 
manco  Italiano,”  not  merely  the  genu  of  the  so-called  “Great 
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Scliism,”  with  its  amazing  evolution  of  the  three-headed  Papacy 
which  appalled  Christendom  at  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
hut  also  of  that  greater  Schism  which  rent  nearly  all  the  Northern 
Churches  from  the  Papacy  so  soon  after  its  splendid  reunification 
under  Nicholas  V.  The  patriotism  of  the  Roman  mob  was  local 
rather  than  Catholic  or  ecclesiastical ; it  was  not  even  national. 
They  had  no  such  lofty  reasons  as  Petrarch  had,  or  as  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  had,  for  wishing  to  see  the  Papacy  permanently  settled 
in  Rome. 

The  “ Great  Schism  ” is  not  only  the  real  subject  of  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Creighton’s  first  volume,  but  of  the  greater  part  of  liis  second 
volume ; for,  although  it  has  been  the  custom  of  historians  to  call 
it  the  Forty  Years’  Schism,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  definitely 
healed  until  the  abdication  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  Felix  V.,  in 
1449,  two  years  after  the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  Those  who  are 
bent  upon  finding  curious  numerical  coincidences  in  history  may 
say  that  the  seventy  years  in  round  numbers  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  were  followed  by  the  seventy  years  in  round  numbers  of 
Papal  schism,  and  further  that  Luther  nailed  the  ninety-five  theses 
to  the  door  of  the  Schlosshirche  at  Wittenberg  exactly  seventy 
years  after  the  election  of  Nicholas  V.,  the  reunifier  of  the  Papacy. 
Mr.  Creighton’s  narrative  thus  includes  the  two  great  reforming 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel,  which  are  still  of  interest  and 
importance  for  the  whole  of  European  Christendom,  since  they 
were  the  last  universal  Synods  of  the  West  in  which  the  National 
Churches  now  separated  from  the  Papacy  were  represented.  It 
of  course  also  includes  the  preliminary  reforming  Council  of  Pisa, 
which  closed  with  the  ironical  addition  of  a third  Pope  to 
the  contending  two,  and  the  strange  episode  of  the  Council 
of  Ferrara-Florence,  with  the  short-lived  reunion  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Christendom.  Mr.  Creighton  is  a singularly  passion- 
less chronicler.  He  never  pauses  to  moralize,  but  simply 
contents  himself,  as  he  engages  to  do  in  his  preface,  “ with  watch- 
ing events,  and  noting  the  gradual  development  of  affairs.”  The 
canvas  for  so  large  a picture  is  occupied  of  course  with  a number 
of  great  figures  and  with  a crowd  of  smaller  ones ; but  Mr. 
Creighton  appears  never  to  lose  his  temper  in  painting  the  most 
unlovely  of  them.  If  he  errs,  it  is  rather  in  the  contrary  direction, 
by  producing  apologies  of  time  and  place  for  men  and  acts  nearly 
certain  to  be  condemned  offhand  by  his  readers.  We  may  almost 
say  that  Mr.  Creighton  succeeds  fairly  in  placing  his  readers  much 
in  the  position  in  which  the  millions  of  Western  Christendom  were 
placed  when  every  serious  Christian  was  at  his  wit’s  end  to  know 
which  of  two  rival  claimants  elected  by  two  rival  Colleges  of 
Cardinals  was  the  rightful  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  See  of 
Rome,  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  infallible  dogmatist 
on  faith  and  morals.  The  decision  was  practically  left  to  the 
individual  Christian  reason  and  conscience,  though  it  was  pub- 
Ecly  settled  for  each  Christian  by  the  rulers  of  the  Nation  and 
Church  of  which  he  was  a member.'  The  keen  wit  of  Selden 
touched  the  very  core  of  the  situation  when  he  said,  “ The  Papists 
call  our  religion  a Parliamentary  religion ; but  there  was  once,  I 
am  sure,  a Parliamentary  Pope.  Pope  Urban  (VI.)  was  made  Pope 
in  England  by  Act  of  Parliament,  against  Pope  Clement  (VII.). 
The  Act  is  not  in  the  Book  of  Statutes,  either  because  he 
that  compiled  the  book  would  not  have  the  name  of  the 
Pope  there,  or  else  he  would  not  let  it  appear  that  they 
meddled  with  any  such  thing;  but  it  is  upon  the  rolls.”  Bishop 
Wessenberg,  in  his  history  of  the  great  reforming  Councils,  has 
dwelt  upon  the  subjective  side  of  the  story  which  Mr.  Creighton 
describes  with  cool  impartiality  from  its  objective  side.  No 
Christian  had  any  certain  means  of  knowing  whether  the*  Cis- 
montane  or  the  Ultramontane  Pope,  Urban  VI.  or  Clement  VII., 
Boniface  IX.  or  Benedict  XIII.,  was  the  true  head  of  the  Church. 
The  perplexity  of  the  conscience  was  intensified  by  the  prevailing 
supposition  of  the  time  that  none  but  bishops  and  priests  in  union 
with  the  true  Pope  could  validly  ordain  or  celebrate  the  Eucharist. 
If  a parish  priest  was  in  schism,  through  his  bishop  or  his 
sovereign  owning  the  wrong  Pope,  his  whole  parish  wor- 
shipped an  idol,  as  the  Papal  Secretary  Colaccio  Salutato  declared, 
by  adoring  the  Host  which  he  had  consecrated.  The  Universal 
Councils  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  “in  its  head  and 
members  ” were  demanded  by  the  universal  Christian  conscience ; 
but  of  the  working  of  that  conscience — after  all,  the  most  power- 
ful influence  in  Papal  history,  as  in  all  ecclesiastical  history 
— Mr.  Creighton  gives  us  few  of  those  indications  which  have 
been  so  richly  supplied  by  Neander.  It  is  his  habit  to  end 
most  of  his  chapters  with  a summary  of  the  character  of  one 
of  the  rival  Popes.  In  these  funeral  sermons,  if  we  may  so 
call  them,  Mr.  Creighton  preserves  his  cold  and  quiet  impartiality. 
His  judgments  upon  Urban  VI.  and  Boniface  IX.  agree  exactly 
with  those  given  by  Gregorovius,  although  Mr.  Creighton  is  much 
more  reserved,  and  allows  less  vent  to  personal  dislike  than  the 
historian  of  the  mediseval  city  of  Rome,  who  so  often  calls  his 
readers  to  notice  how  utterly  these  Popes  had  lost  all  enthusiasm 
for  the  religious  and  priestly  ideal  of  their  office.  In  the  case  of 
Boniface  IX.,  Mr.  Creighton  seems  to  have  paraphrased  Grego- 
rovius. The  sentence  “ Tall,  stalwart,  and  handsome,  with  kindly 
and  courteous  manner,  he  was  well  fitted  to  be  a ruler  of  men,”  is 
almost  a translation  of  the  pithy  words  of  Gregorovius : — “ Ein 
Mann  von  schoner  Gestalt,  gross  und  stark,  ohne  Bildung,  zum 
Herrscher  geboren.”  Even  the  phrase  “ ohne  Bildung  ” seems  to 
be  paraphrased  in  Mr.  Creighton’s  next  sentence : — “ Yet  he  was 
destitute  of  any  elevation  of  mind  either  on  the  side  of  religion  or 
of  culture.”  _Mr.  Creighton’s  work,  however,  stands  without  a 
rival  in  English  historical  literature.  His  grasp  of  the  unity  of 


his  subject,  his  completeness  of  detail,  and  his  lucid  narration, 
grounded  as  they  evidently  are  upon  a singularly  fresh  and  un- 
biassed critical  overhauling  of  all  the  materials  used  by  his  prede- 
cessors, will  secure  a place  for  it  as  a trustworthy  guide. 


CHiilSTMAS  BOOKS. 

V. — rOETKY  AND  FICTION. 

IT  seems,  though  we  may,  perhaps,  be  mistaken,  th.at  the  number 
of  books  in  verse  is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be  at  Christmas, 
and  also  that  the  quality  of  the  verse  is  higher.  Yet  in  too  many 
cases  we  must  refuse  the  praise  which  Polycarp  Leyser  accords  to 
a forgotten  poet  of  the  twelfth  century — a London  alderman — whom 
he  terms  “verslficator  elegans,  qui  magis  sensum,  quam  verba 
curabat.”  The  versifiers  of  London  in  the  nineteenth  century  are 
not  so  particular  as  to  “ rhyme  and  reason,”  and  in  truth  it  would 
be  impossible  in  some  cases  to  make  any  sense  of  so-called  poems. 
The  tendency  to  expression  in  verse  may  be  a sign  of  high  culture ; 
but  the  reader  would  be  satisfied  with  less  than  half  the  amount. 
However,  as  we  have  remarked,  there  does  seem  to  be  a slight 
diminution  this  year,  and  on  the  whole  the  quality  is  high  ; but 
this  is  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  such  reprints  as  the  American 
edition  of  Gray’s  Elegy,  already  noticed,  and  to  the  publication  of 
two  illustrated  volumes  of  poems  by  Longfellow.  First  and 
prettiest  is  the  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Samuel  Palmer.  An 
English  version  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  (Seeley)  might  not  by 
itself,  however  well  done,  be  worth  publishing  at  the  present  day ; 
but,  in  addition  to  a scholarly,  fluent,  and  poetical  paraphrase,  we 
have  a series  of  exquisite  etchings,  some  highly  finished,  others, 
unhappily,  mere  sketches,  the  result  of  the  last  labours  of  the 
artist.  The  editor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer,  has  been  careful  to  carry 
out  his  father’s  design,  and  it  was  his  “ earnest  wish  that  when  a 
subject  had  been  transferred  to  copper,  the  plate  should  be  pub- 
lished, even  if  incomplete,  rather  than  a reproduction  of  the  finished 
drawing.”  In  one  case,  where  a drawing  had  been  finished  and 
then  abandoned  for  another  design,  Mr.  Palmer  publishes  both. 
In  all  we  have  five  etchings,  and  eight  facsimiles  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them.  On  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  latter  class 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  select  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
prints.  It  illustrates  Virgil’s  couplet — 

Aspice,  aratra  jugo  referunt  suspensa  juvenci, 

Et  sol  crescentes  decedens  duplicat  umbras — 

which  is  thus  happily  rendered : — 

Blit  see,  the  weary-pacing  oxen,  slow, 

Homeward  from  laboured  furrows  bring  the  plough. 

Sliding  reversed,  and  the  departing  sun 
Doubles  the  lengthening  shades. 

This  is,  of  course,  something  more  than  translation ; and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  rendering  of  two  lines  in  the  third  eclogue,  where 
Menalcas  sings.: — 

Phyllida  amo  ante  alias  : nam  me  discedere  flevit : 

Et  longum,  formose,  vale,  vale,  inquit,  lola. 

This  is  expanded  into  : — 

’Tis  gentle  Phillis  I love  best  of  all, 

Eor  when  I left  some  tears  began  to  fall. 

“ Adieu  ! ” she  said,  while  her  loose  tresses  fell 
About  me,  “ Charming  boy,  a long  farewell,” 

The  French  word  “adieu,”  although  it  has  Dryden’s  sanction, 
offends  the  ear,  and  a repetition  of  “ farewell  ” would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  reiterated  “vale.”  Dryden  avoids  “fare- 
well,” and  repeats  “adieu”;  but  “farewell”  is  the  synonym  of 
“ vale.”  But  no  translation  can  be  quite  satisfactory ; and,  instead 
of  further  criticism,  we  may  say  at  once  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  books  of  the  season,  well  written,  well  illustrated, 
and  well  printed. 

Another  posthumous  publication  is  Longfellow’s  dramatic  poem 
Michael  Angelo  (Routledge).  It  was  written,  as  we  are  told  in  a 
prefatory  note,  mainly  about  ten  years  before  the  poet’s  death  ; 
but  was  retained  in  manuscript  for  occasional  revision,  and  printed 
after  his  death  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  had  been  his  wish 
that  the  play  should  be  illustrated,  and  in  this  the  publishers  have 
acquiesced,  with  a very  handsome  volume  for  the  result.  The 
drawings  are  all  by  American  artists,  and  a very  good  old 
custom  is  followed  in  giving  the  names  of  the  engravers.  This 
custom  used  to  prevail  in  England,  in  the  days  when  Lane  pub- 
lished his  Arabian  Nights  and  Bennett  his  Gardens  and  Menagerie, 
but  of  late  years  our  English  engravers  have  for  the  most  part 
had  little  reason  to  append  their  names.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer 
the  landscapes  to  the  figure  subjects,  though  Mr.  Millet’s  “ Michael 
Angelo  and  Cavalieri  in  the  Coliseum  ” is  very  fine.  It  illus- 
trates the  lines : — 

The  sand  beneath  our  feet  is  saturate 
With  blood  of  martyrs  ; and  these  rifted  stones 
Are  awful  witnesses  against  a people 
Whose  pleasure  was  the  pain  of  dying  men. 

But  “Venice  at  Night,”  by  Mr.  Ross  Turner,  and  another  view  of 
Venice,  by  Mr.  Wendel,  are  superior.  The  latter  view  is  ap- 
pended to  these  fine  verses : — 

So  you  have  left  at  last  your  still  lagoons, 

Your  City  of  Silence  floating  in  the  sea. 

As  an  example  of  what  wood  engraving  can  do,  we  may  refer  to 
the  cut  facing  p.  178,  “ Finis.”  It  represents  a vase  in  a niche 
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between  two  bas-reliefs,  and  is  drawn  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Smith.  It  is 
simply  beyond  praise. 

Another  very  pretty  volume  contains  a series  of  “ Choice 
Poems  from  Henry  Wadsworth  Lona:fellow  ” (Cassell),  illustrated 
from  paintings  by  his  son,  Ernest  Longfellow.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  woodcuts,  great  and  small,  but  for  the  most  part 
vignettes  and  little  head  or  tail-pieces.  The  most  popular  of  the 
poems  have  been  chosen,  and  altogether  it  is  dllllcult  to  imagine  a 
more  pleasing  volume  for  a present.  All  the  pictures  are  good, 
and  one  or  two  are  very  striking,  such  as  the  sea  view  on  p.  29 
illustrating  “ Amalfi  ” : — 

Gallant  brigantines 
Sailing  safelj’  in'o  port 
Chased  by  corsair  Algerines. 

Two  cuts  in  the  poem  on  “ Sougo  River  ” should  also  bo  men- 
tioned, as  well  for  their  quiet  charm  as  for  the  beauty  of  the 
engraving.  Where  all  are  so  good,  it  is  difficult  to  pick  and 
choose  ; but  the  sea  views  are  especially  happy. 

The  pictures  in  T/ie  Forging  of  the  Anchor  (Cassell)  are  by 
English  artists,  but  we  do  not  recognize  the  names  of  the  wood 
engravers,  and  would  be  glad  to  believe  that  thej'-  are  English  too.  A 
prettier  little  volume  does  not  often  come  into  our  hands.  Every 
verse,  almost  every  line,  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson’s  stirring  little 
poem  has  its  appropriate  cut ; and  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  one 
as  better  than  the  rest.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  turn  back  most 
often  to 

Sobbing  sweethearts  in  a row  wail  o’er  the  oee.an  foam. 

The  illustration  is  by  Mr.  Glindoni,  and  the  cutting  by  Mr.  II.  F. 
Davey.  Nearly  as  good  is 

In  a cove 

Shell-strown  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Uudlnd’s  love 
To  find  the  long-haired  mermaidens  ; 

where'  Mr.  Ilal  Ludlow’s  lovely  drawing  is  interpreted  by  Mr. 
O.  L.  Lacour,  who  also  engraved  Mr.  Hatherell’s  drawing  for  the 
illustrated  title. 

We  have  been  somewhat  severe  in  our  criticism  of  the  art  of 
wood -engraving  as  practised  at  the  present  day  in  England  ; it  is, 
therefore,  with  the  greater  pleasure  that  we  correct  a misappre- 
hension in  our  notice  of  last  week,  when  we  doubted  that  Mr. 
Hennessy  had  committed  his  illustrations,  drawn  for  Sir  S. 
Baker's  True  Tales,  “ to  the  untender  tools  of  an  English  engraver.” 
They  were  in  reality  cut  by  Mr.  James  Cooper,  as  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  ; and  we  have  before  us  another  volume  with 
illustrations  by  the  same  engraver.  Twenty-two  Sonnets  (Pickering) 
are  by  the  veteran  poet,  Mr.  Egerton  Warburton  of  Arley,  and 
are  illustrated  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Boot,  most  delicately  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Cooper.  All  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, especially,  if  we  can  pick  out  any  one  for  praise,  a 
view  which  accompanies  the  sonnet  on  “ Home.”  The  sonnets 
must  be  noticed  at  another  opportunity. 

The  Jackdaw  of  Fheims  is  very  comically  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Maurice  jessop  (Eyre  & Spottiswoode).  We  cannot  quite 
approve  of  the  last  picture,  which  represents  the  canonized  jack- 
daw ; but  the  birds  are  very  well  drawn,  especially  the  head  where 
the  daw  “hops  oli'  with  the  ring.”  The  Childrens  Christmas 
(Routledge)  contains  eight  little  songs  or  carols,  the  words  b}' 
El.  Spence  Watson,  LL.D.,  and  the  music  by  Myles  Birket  Foster, 
the  organist  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  words  are  simple, 
as  is  the  music,  and  the  two  are  arranged  together  so  that  no 
difficulty  will  occur  in  finding  the  place.  The  accompaniments 
are  composed  to  suit  little  fingers,  and  even  a “ Dance  round  the 
Tree  ” will  be  very  easily  played.  This  is  a pretty  and  complete 
little  book.  Little  Bird  lied  and  Little  Bird  Blue  (Routledge)  is 
by  Miss  M.  Betham  Edwards,  and  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Macquoid.  The  story,  in  verse,  is  adapted,  with  some  alterations, 
from  the  German  of  an  unknown  writer.  The  first  verses  are  a 
little  difficult  to  parse.  At  a competitive  examination  of  the  new 
common-sense  kind  the  boy'  might  be  asked  to  write  out  in  prose 
such  a verse  as  this  : — 

It  was  the  sun,  my  mother,  spoke. 

In  tlie  darksome  night. 

With  gentle  voice,  yet  I :.\voke, 

Out  of  slumbers  light. 

Given,  that  a snowdrop  is  supposed  to  be  the  speaker,  how  can  this 
be  construed  ? Of  course  in  German  the  sun  is  feminine  ; and  the 
imagery,  which  makes  a snowdrop  recognize  the  voice  of  her 
mother,  the  sun,  is  rather  pleasing,  but  few'  children  who  do 
not  know  German  will  fail  to  make  the  same  kind  of  mistake 
about  the  meaning  of  these  lines  as  the  daily  papers  do  about 
Frankenstein  and  his  monster.  So  much  by  way  of  censure  or 
criticism  ; it  will  apply  to  a few  other  obscure  lines  in  the  book, 
yet  it  is  such  a pretty  book,  with  such  pretty  borders,  and  the  blue 
bird  and  the  red  bird  arc  botli  so  sweet,  that  we  feel  almost  sorry 
to  have  made  any  criticism,  or  to  be  obliged  further  to  observe  that 
in  the  copy  sent  to  us  thd  printing  is  so  careless  as  to  leave  some- 
thing like  a white  line  round  every  object.  The  same  author  and 
publisher  also  issue  Snow  Flakes,  with  illustrations  by  the  late 
H.  K.  Browne.  The  pictures  are  pretty,  and  so  are  many  of  the  ideas 
in  the  verses,  which,  however,  are  in  a metre  difficult  to  scan,  as  it 
varies  in  the  accent  and  number  of  feet  from  verse  to  versj,  and, 
were  it  possible,  appears  to  be  written  by  a poet  unacquainted  with 
even  the  rudiments  of  prosody. 

If  poetry  is  comparatively  scarce  this  year,  fiction  goes  far  to  make 
up  for  it.  Everythingis  apparently  to  be  taught  by  fiction  nowadays, 
and  we  have  astronomical  and  historical  and  artistic  and  geogra- 
phical story-books,  but,  above  all,  we  have  religion  inculcated  by 


means  of  the  novel.  This  is  always  the  favourite  form,  and  per- 
haps a full  half  of  the  volumes  of  tales  before  us  are  more  or  less 
sprinkled  with  texts.  The  Cabin  on  the  Beech  (Seeley)  is  by  Miss 
Winchester,  and  is  an  example  exactly  in  point.  It  is  intended, 
to  teach  Christian  resignation  and  natural  history.  To  a certain 
extent  it  succeeds  in  both  these  laudable  objects,  so  far,  that  is, 
as  a little  book  can,  but  the  hero  is  perhaps  a little  too  long  under 
suspicion,  and  the  crippled  baronet  is  a little  too  uniformly  good. 
His  mother — indeed,  both  the  mothers — are  more  consistent 
characters,  and  are  better  drawn  than  the  boys.  The  illustrations 
are  rather  above  the  low  level  of  the  year.  Sunday  Parables,  by 
Walter  J.  Mathews  (Nisbet),  are  intended  for  children,  and  we 
can  only  hope  children  will  like  them,  but,  if  they  do,  the  author 
ought  to  provide  them  with  a second  volume  as  a tonic  or  anti- 
dote, in  which  things  do  not  always  turn  out  as  they  should.  We 
are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  these  and  other  religious  allegories 
any  high  praise,  hut  people  best  able  to  judge  know  the  enervating 
effect  they  too  often  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.  Such  a. 
volume  as  God  icith  Us;  or,  the  Believer's  Portion  (Nisbet),  is  only 
calculated  to  bring  religion  into  ridicule.  The  reader  can  but 
charitably  hope  that  it  was  inadvertently  published.  How  it  all 
came  round  (Ilodder),  by  L.  T.  Meade,  is  an  example  of  a much 
better  class.  The  story  is  very  interesting  merely  as  a story,  but 
the  reader  rises  from  it  feeling  not  worse  but  better  for  having 
read  it,  though  the  principal  character  is  an  impossibly-good  poor 
curate.  One  feels  inclined  to  sympathize  more  with  his  wife  in 
her  almost  indignant  longing  for  the  wealth  which  eventually  comes 
to  her.  The  plot  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  frontispiece,  which 
represents  an  ugly  and  naughty  old  man  burning  a paper.  There  is  a 
good  deal  about  a will  and  a lo.-t  letter  and  a rich  heiress,  and  about 
two  very  charming  children,  one  of  whom  takes  scarlatina.  The 
pictures  are  very  tolerable,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them.  The 
religious  sentiments  which  the  author  wishes  to  inculcate  are  well 
interwoven  with  the  story,  and  cannot  therefore  be  skipped,  not 
even  the  poor  curate’s  sermon.  With  this  pretty  story  we  may 
bracket  Jn  a Corner  of  a by  Isaac  Pleydell  (Hodder)- 

A young  curate  of  weak  health  but  strong  faith  goes  forth  to 
civilize  and  convert  the  roughs  of  the  salt  mines.  The  sermon 
of  which  a specimen  is  given  hardly  accounts  by  its  touching 
eloquence  tor  the  effect  produced.  The  curate  has  a Sunday- 
school  teacher  wdio  helps  him  in  the  parish ; and  Dorothy  is  a- 
more  interesting  chiracter  than  the  parson.  She  fights  his 
battles,  nurses  him  in  an  illness,  and  finally  herself  dies  in  a 
strictly  orthodox  manner;  and  the  book  concludes  with  some 
words  from  which  the  style  of  the  whole  volume  may  be- 
gathered: — “ Summer  by  summer  over  the  grave  of  Dorothy 
there  buds  and  blossoms  a single  wild  white  rose,  meek  and 
fragrant  emblem  of  the  deathless  flowers  that  blow  in  the  gardens- 
of  Paradise.”  Life's  Music,  by  Emma  E.  Hornibrook  (Nisbet),  is 
a story  told  in  an  autobiographical  form.  The  writer  gives  an, 
account  of  her  children,  their  successes,  troubles,  loves,  disap- 
pointments, and  marriages,  and  the  death  of  one.  The  tone  is 
very  religious,  after  the  severe  Calvinistic  model  upon  which  so 
many  noble  and  useful  men  and  women  have  been  nurtured 
in  early  li^e.  Charity,  by  Sophia  Parkerson  (Elliot  Stock),  is 
another  religious  story,  and  may  take  the  reader  at  first,  as  the- 
style  is  peculiar  ; but  it  soon  palls,  as  there  are  long  sentences  of 
long  words,  but  very  little  meaning.  We  cannot  help  being 
amused  at  the  account  of  Clara’s  wedding,  where  the  party 
return  home  “ to  a breakfast  of  smiles  and  tears.”  The  day 
seemed  to  them,  we  are  told,  “like  a useless  Sunday,  with  fins 
clothes  on.”  The  book,  though  small,  has  a second  heroine, 
Helen,  who  also  marries.  The  author,  though  evidently  deeply 
religious,  by'  no  means  despises  the  good  things  of  this  life ; for 
in  praise  of  the  second  bridegroom  she  says: — “He  possessed  a 
handsome  fortune,  liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  and  gentle- 
manly manners.”  A very  pretty  book,  of  a less  dis- 
tinctly religious  character,  is  Pilgrim  Soitoid  : a Cycle 

of  Talcs  (Unwin),  which  is  a translation  by  Miss 
ilelen  Zimmern  from  the  German  of  “ Carmen  Sylva,”  the 
Queen  of  Roumania.  There  is  an  etched  portrait  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  the  book  is  altogether  well  got  up,  but  it  is  sadly 
depressing  to  read.  Miss  Zimmern  has  made  excellent  English  of 
her  translation,  and  has  prefixed  a short  biographical  notice  of  the 
royal  author,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  melancholy  tone 
of  the  book.  Here  is  an  autobiographical  paragraph : — “ Then 
Sorrow  led  me  into  marriage,  and  made  me  a mother,  and  laid 
great  rich  labours  upon  my  shoulders.  I groped  about  to  find  the- 
right  path,  and  we  had  to  meet  with  mistrust  and  misunderstand- 
ing, and  on  the  steep  path  stood  hate  and  strife.  But  I did  not 
fear,  for  I was  a mother.  But  not  many  years  was  this  high, 
dignity  mine ; my  child’s  fair  eyes  closed,  and  I laid  his  curly  head 
in  the  grave.”  Another  translation,  mystical  and  melancholy,  is- 
The  Will  o'  the  Wisps  (Chapman  & Hall).  It  is  translated  by 
Miss  Hart  from  the  German  of  Marie  Petersen,  a book  which  is 
now  in  its  thirty-fourth  edition.  We  can  hardly  prophesy  such 
success  for  the  English  version,  though  it  is  very  well  done ; but 
the  idea  and  treatment  are  too  entirely  German  and  unsuited  for 
English  readers,  to  whom  not  only  the  scenery  and  manners,  but 
even  the  sentiments,  are  strange  and  not  altogether  pleasing.  In 
this  notice  of  Poetry  and  Fiction  another  book  with  a nearly 
similar  title  comes  appropriately.  It  is  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  and 
other  Tales  (Satchell),  a collection  of  pieces  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  They  are  weird  and  thrilling  to  the  last  degree ; but  the 
verse  is  very  inferior  to  the  prose.  With  these  we  must  class  Mr, 
Shorthouse’s  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark  (Macmillan),  which  he- 
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justly  cbaracterizes  himself  as  a spiritual  romance.  The  portion 
in  which  the  hero  gets  among  the  actors  at  a small  German  Court 
reminds  one  of  passages  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  Some  incidents  in 
the  youthful  life  of  Heinrich  Jung-Stilling  form  the  foundation  of 
the  story.  The  foregoing  four  volumes  may  he  welcome  to  be- 
lievers in  Spiritualism  and  the  new  class  of  ladies  who  profess  to 
understand  Buddhism.  They  are  all  well  printed  on  nice  paper. 

After  these  we  may  relieve  our  minds  hy  reading  Romantic 
Stories  of  the  Legal  Profession  (Sampson  Low),  to  which  we  can  give 
this  praise,  so  rare  in  a notice  of  Christmas  Boobs,  that  when  we 
reached  the  end  we  were  heartily  sorry  there  was  no  more  of 
it.  The  stories  are  well  and  clearly  written,  and  are  all  apparently 
founded  on  real  experiences,  while  all  are  perfectly  possible  from 
the  legal  point  of  view.  “ Touch  and  Go  with  a Great  Estate  ” is 
made  to  turn  on  the  custom  of  “boroughEnglish,”acleveridea  ; but 
for  the  most  part  the  stories  are  quite  clear  enough  to  suit  young 
people  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  Red  Cross,  by  “ Luigi  ” 
(Vizetelly),  contains  five  stories  or  novelettes.  They  are  up  to 
the  usual  level  of  magazine  stories.  “Two  Generations  ; or,  Vows 
Fulfilled,”  will  be  found  the  most  interesting.  Ruelgn  Manwaring 
(Marcus  Ward)  is  by  Mr.  Greville  Chester,  the  author  of  Julian 
Cloughton.  As  a considerable  part  of  the  story  is  laid  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  the  heroine  has  apartments,  the  background  of  red 
brick  and  green  grass  would  alone  render  almost  any  story 
charming.  But  there  is  much  besides  in  Mr.  Chester’s  little 
volume,  and  the  fault  most  people  will  find  with  it  is  that 
it  might  have  been  made  much  longer,  as  some  of  the  scenes 
are  too  slight.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  story  has 
one  unusual  characteristic  ; the  hero  is  a duke,  and  a very  nice 
d.uke  too.  Hannah  Tarne  (Macmillan)  will  be  found  a very 
suitable  present  for  girls  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  attained  to 
the  regular  novel-reading  age.  It  is  brightly  Written  and  has  the 
advantage  of  some  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hennessey,  who  has  con- 
trived to  prevent  the  engraver  irom  cutting  them  away.  The 
scene  is  partly  laid  in  Germany,  and  there  are  two  lovers  and  the 
appropriate  complications.  Mr.  Sonnenschein  publishes  a selection 
of  stories  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  The  pictures  are  for- 
bidding ; but  the  translation  or  adaptation  is  very  intelligible. 
The  book  forms  a newly- available  mine  for  the  story-tellers  of  the 
fireside.  We  are  disappointed  in  Tempest  Tossed  (Routledge),  as 
the  author  of  Mademoiselle  Mori  led  us  to  expect  better  things. 
There  is  no  want  of  incidents,  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  Germany  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War;  yet,  when  we  have  read  them  all,  we  look 
back  upon  the  book  as  essentially  dull.  It  is  strange  how  seldom 
the  historical  novel  is  successful  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a pity 
to  boil  down  Chaucer  into  a book  for  a child.  The  original  is 
ruined  by  the  process,  and  no  very  desirable  end  attained,  as  the 
grand  old  poet’s  language,  much  of  his  imagery,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  great  part  of  his  wit,  are  of  course  inadmissible.  Miss  Mary 
Seymour,  who  some  time  ago  published  Shakespeare's  Stoi'ies 
Simply  Told,  has  not  been  deterred  by  these  difficulties,  and  now 
issues  Chaucer's  Stories  (Nelson). 

The  last  book  in  this  week’s  list  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  entitled 
The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  of  Great  Renown-  in 
Nottinghamshire,  written  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle  (Samp- 
son Low).  The  cover  gives  no  inkling  of  the  ])leasure  to  be 
enjoyed  by  going  through  the  book.  It  is  heav'y,  and  not  either 
pretty  or  appropriate.  But  within  the  illustrations  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  year,  even  head  and  tail-pieces  being  well 
and  Carefully  drawn.  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain,  but  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  Pyle  has  entrusted  his  drawings  to  a wood-engraver. 
They  look  more  like  the  work  of  the  so-called  “typo-etcher.” 
But,  in  truth,  we  are  haunted  all  through  by  the  unpleasant  sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Pyle  is  an  American  artist,  and  that  our  own 
country  may  not  have  the  credit  of  these  admirable  drawings. 
We  must  hope  this  suspicion  is  unfounded;  but,  after  several 
weeks’  work  at  illustrated  books,  when  something  good  crops  up, 
unfortunately  the  law  of  analogy  tells  us  it  comes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  were  happily  wrong  in  such  a surmise 
last  week,  and  at  any  rate  in  the  present  case  this  fear  is  no  reason 
for  abating  our  praise.  If  we  look  at  Robin  kissing  the  girls  who 
come  to  buy  at  his  stall  when  he  sets  up  as  a butcher ; if  we  look 
at  Little  John  in  the  guise  of  a friar ; if  we  look  at  the  view  of 
Nottingham  in  the  background  of  a picture  representing  Little 
John’s  victory  over  Eric  o’  Lincoln  ; last  scene  of  all,  if  we  look 
at  Robin  as  he  shoots  the  arrow  from  the  window  before  his 
death ; and  if  we  do  not  neglect  any  of  the  vignettes  and  initials, 
the  border  and  tail-pieces,  it  will  be  impossible  to  withhold  from 
Mr.  Pyle  the  credit  of  having  given  us  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
pleasantest  and  cleverest  books  of  this  season. 

One  of  the  stateliest  books  of  the  year  is  the  Cathedral  Cities  of 
Ely  and  Norwich,  where  etchings  of  atlas  size  by  Mr.  R.  Farren 
are  ushered  in  by  an  introduction  from  Mr.  Freeman’s  pen  (Cam- 
bridge ; Macmillan  & Bowes).  The  singular  interest  and  beauty 
of  these  two  East  Anglian  minsters,  and  their  singular  difference, 
give  an  excellent  subject  to  both  needle  and  pen.  Mr.  Freeman’s 
competence  for  his  own  part  of  the  matter  needs  no  comment. 
Mr.  Farren  has  executed  his  thirty-five  plates  with  immense  care 
and  with  great  success.  The  amount  of  work  in  such  a plate  as 
No.  14,  the  Octagon  and  Choir  of  Ely,  must  have  been  pro- 
digious, and  the  eflect  is  very  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  paper  on 
which  the  larger  designs  are  printed  is  a little  too  definitely  brown 
in  tone ; but  this  is  a very  minor  drawback  in  an  extremely  hand- 
aome  book. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 

I. 

ONE  of  the  handsomest  gift-books  which  comes  under  oup 
notice  this  year  is  a splendid  edition  of  Frederic  Mistral’s 
famous  poem  Mireio  (Hachette),  in  large  quarto,  with  numerous 
full-page  etchings  by  M.  Eugene  Burnand,  and  a still  larger  number 
of  reduced  copies  of  designs  by  the  same  artist  in  the  text. 
Mistral’s  poem,  which  is  here  presented  with  a French  prose 
translation  heading  the  page  and  the  Provencal  original  at  the 
foot,  hardly  requires  criticism  a quarter  of  a century  after  its  first 
appearance.  That  it  is  the  most  remarkable  recent  example  of  the 
attempt  to  resuscitate  (to  galvanize  the  unkind  call  it)  a dead 
literary  language  into  literary  life  and  use  is  pretty  generally 
agreed.  That  its  poetic  merit  is  not  limited  to  such  as  this  tour 
deforce  may  imply  must  also  be  granted.  Thirdly,  it  has  not  in- 
considerable interest  both  as  a story  and  a collection  of  popular 
tales  and  customs.  All  this  is  done  justice  to  in  its  present  stately 
appearance.  M.  Burnand’s  designs  have  considerable  merit, 
though  he  has,  perhaps,  as  an  etcher  aimed  at  rather  too  much 
detail  and  minuteness  of  work. 

Messrs.  Hetzel  may  j ustly  pride  themselves  on  the  completion, 
in  time  to  take  its  place  as  a Christmas  book,  of  the  new  cheap 
illustrated  edition  of  Michelet’s  Histoire  de  France  and  Histoire  de 
la  revolution  frane^aise.  In  this  remarkable  issue  the  reader  has  in 
nine  volumes  of  large,  but  not  extraordinarily  large,  octavo,  en- 
riched with  about  two  thousand  illustrations  of  the  most  various 
kinds,  very  well  executed  indeed,  and  at  the  price  of  about  two 
guineas  in  English  money,  the  matter  which  fills  some  thirty 
volumes  in  the  usual  unillustrated  edition  at  quite  double  the  price. 
The  paper  is,  of  course,  somewhat  thin,  and  the  volumes  a little  pon- 
derous to  hold.  But  these  are  inevitable  concomitants  of  cheap- 
ness in  such  a case.  The  type  and  printing,  which  are  sometimes 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  as  well — a very  great  mistake — are  here 
irreproachable. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  the  yearly  volumes  of  the  Magasin 
illustre  d' education  et  de  reci'eation,  the  chief  attraction  of  which 
during  the  last  twelvemonth  has  been  M.  Jules  Verne’s  Kerdban 
le  Tetu,  to  be  noticed  presently  ; while  from  Messrs.  Hachette  we 
have  the  Journal  de  la  jeunesse,  whereunto  Mme.  de  Witt,  M.  Louis 
Rousselet,  M.  Girardin,  and  others  lend  their  help.  Both  these 
periodicals  ought  to  have  a more  considerable  circulation  in  Eng- 
land than  they  have ; for  their  contents — both  letterpress  and 
illustrations — are  attractive  enough  in  all  conscience,  they  are 
absolutely  sans  reproche  in  point  of  tone  and  subject,  and  they  are 
very  well  calculated  to  serve  as  honey  to  the  absinthia  tetra  of 
grammar  and  dictionary. 

No  small  portion  of  their  contents,  together,  it  is  true,  with 
much  else,  makes  its  appearance  separately  among  the  well-known 
white  octavo  volumes  which  both  the  publishers  just  noticed  are 
wont  to  issue  at  this  time  of  j-ear.  The  already-mentioned  work 
of  M.  Verne  (Hetzel)  deserves  perhaps  the  first  place.  The  scene 
is  the  Black  Sea ; the  hero  is  very  obstinate  indeed  (and  obstinacy 
is  perhaps  not  the  least  part  of  heroism)  ; M.  Jules  Verne’s  usual 
mixture  of  adventures,  science,  geographical  information,  fighting, 
and  a little  love-making  is  duly  observed  ; and  the  illustrations 
are,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  numerous,  well  executed,  varied, 
and  occasionally  instructive.  Les  millions  de  la  tante  Zeze,  by 
M.  Jules  Girardin  (Hachette),  is  the  work  of  a writer  for  children 
who  has  few  superiors  in  France,  and  who  here  indulges  in  a 
rather  more  “ grown-up  ” range  than  he  sometimes  allows  himself. 
The  vignettes  signed  “Tofani”  are  well  e.xecuted ; but  they 
occasionally  exhibit  a defect  which  is  not  confined  to  them  or  to 
French  illustrations  of  children’s  books — the  defect  of  being  often 
trivial  and  imillustrative  of  the  subject.  The  main  point  of  book- 
illustration  is  that  it  should  take  some  decided  situation  or  incident 
to  deal  with  and  should  be  something  of  a composition.  If  not, 
the  merely  decorative  style  is  preferable  to  figure-pieces  which  tell 
no  story  and  illustrate  none.  The  nature  of  the  subject  saves  the 
pictorial  part  of  La  p>eau  du  tigre  (Hachette)  from  this  effect.  M. 
Louis  Rousselet,  the  author,  has  made  of  it  a sporting  and  Indian 
story  of  some  merit.  Englishmen  naturally  figure  largely,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  all  Frenchmen  do  not  consider  Englishmen 
in  India  to  be  necessarily  monsters,  as  do  MM.  Jacolliot  et  cie. 
In  taking  Montcalm  as  the  hero  of  his  patriotic  novel  Le  grand 
vaincu  (Hetzel),  M.  Henry  Cauvalnhas  made  an  excellent  selection, 
and  has  carried  his  plan  out  very  satisfactorily.  The  glory  of  the 
English  conquest  of  Canada  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  notori- 
ous fact  of  tlie  shameful  mismanagement  by  which  Montcalm  was 
left  unsupported  from  home.  Les  gens  de  bien,  by  Mme.  Gustave 
Demoulin  (Hachette),  is  a record  of  persons  worth  remembering, 
compiled  on  the  most  liberal  principles.  Burke  and  Howard, 
Clarkson  and  Granville  Sharp,  find  aplace  alongside  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Oberlin,  the  Abbd  Gauthier,  and  Catherine  Gagniere.  The 
biographies  are  very  sensibly  written  and  without  any  of  that  undue 
beatification  which  is  sometimes  thought  necessary  in  such  work. 
In  Les  animaux  cel'ebres  (Hetzel),  by  M.  Eugene  Muller,  all  our 
old  friends  reappear,  sometimes  in  the  illustrations,  sometimes  in 
the  text.  We  cannot  think  that  Androcles’s  lion — the  most  gentle- 
manlike beast  of  history  or  fiction — administered  his  famous  caresses 
to  his  former  benefactor  in  quite  such  a robustious  manner  as  that 
here  portrayed  ; but  it  is  conceivable  that  the  effect  on  youth  will 
be  all  the  more  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  rats  of  La 
Fontaine's  fable,  who  hit  upon  that  very  clever  fashion  of  making 
off  with  an  egg,  have  admirable  justice  done  to  them,  while  the 
fox  who  is  visible  in  the  distance  is  such  a very  nice  fox  that  child- 
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hood(always  ready  to  shed  generous  tears  for  the  “poor  tiger  who 
hasn’t  got  a Christian”)  may  perhaps  have  its  sympathies  misdirected. 
A very  handsome  edition  of  what  is  perhaps  Jules  Sandeau’s 
masterpiece,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiylihre  (Hetzel),  appears  with 
numerous  designs  by  Emile  Bayard,  against  which  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  except  that  the  tone  of  burlesque  and  satire  is  more 
apparent  in  them  than  befits  that  noble  and  melancholy  history. 
Mile.  Zenaide  Fleuriot  is  like  M.  Girardin,  an  amuseuse  (to  give 
](}er  the  pr 'per  inflexion)  brevetee,  as  far  as  youth  is  concerned, 
and  her  Caline,  short  for  Pascaline  (Hachette)  is  worthy  of  her 
reputation.  As  usual,  Britanny  supplies  much  of  the  material. 
The  illustrations  here  are  again  of  the  vignette  order,  but,  being 
limited  for  the'  most  p.art  to  single  heads  or  genre  subjects,  they 
escape  the  criticism  above  insinuated.  Une  annce  de  collbye  d Paris 
(Hetzel)  is  the  work  of  M.  Andre  Laurie,  an  experienced  writer 
of  schoolboy  stories,  which  are  not  the  less  interesting  because 
they  show  the  remarkable  difference  between  English  and  French 
schoolboyhood.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  M.  Geoilfoy.  We  have 
never  seen  M.  Lucien  Biart  to  better  advantage  than  in  Voyages 
et  aventures  de  deikv  enfants  dans  unimrc  (Hetzel),  which  has  the 
advantage  of  the  very  well  proved  assistance  of  “ Frohlich  ” as 
illustrator.  When  M.  Biart  writes  books  of  travels  we  have  some- 
times wished  that  he  would  write  novels  instead,  and  when  he  has 
written  novels  or  things  of  the  novel  kind,  we  have  fancied  that 
he  might  be  better  employed  on  voyages  and  travels  pure  and 
simple.  But,  in  this  kind  of  book,  where  a thread  of  story  and  a 
certain  amount  of  character-sketching  serves  as  the  vehicle  for 
plenty  of  description  of  nature,  and  of  rudimentary  scientific  and 
technical  instruction,  he  is  quite  at  home.  The  illustrations  are 
often  very  funny,  but  the  cats  eating  in  a facetious  manner  a 
basket  of  fish  in  one  of  them  are  hopelessly  conventional.  Why 
is  it  so  difficult  to  draw  a cat?  Les  experiences  de  la  petite 
Madeleine  (Hetzel),  by  M.  C.  Lemaire,  addresses  itself  to  a 
still  younger  circle  of  readers  than  any  book  yet  mentioned, 
but  its  text  and  M.  Geoffroy^’s  pleasant  illustrations  make  one  once 
more  parody  the  celebrated  exclamation  of  Lamb’s  friend  as  to 
the  transformation  of  Eton  boys  into  members  of  Parliament. 
To  think  that  these  agreeable  French  babies  must  one  clay  grow 
into  the  heroines  of  French  novels  might  (if  one  did  not  know 
that  the  heroine  of  a French  novel  is,  on  the  whole,  a creature  of 
convention)  make  a man,  if  the  death  of  a dear  friend  happened 
conveniently,  feel  rather  sad.  Mme.  Colornb’s  Pour  la  muse 
(Hachette)  is  a girl’s  book  exclusively ; indeed,  almost  all  the 
characters  are  cf  the  feminine  sex,  except  the  heroine’s  father. 
Ixist  in  order,  but  by  no  means  least  in  merit,  has  to  be  men- 
tioned Mme.  de  Witt’s  Kormands  et  Nurmandes  (Hachette),  a 
further  series  of  the  historical  tales  of  which  she  has  nearly  as 
absolute  a monopoly  in  the^  particular  style  in  France  as  Miss 
Xonge  has  in  England.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  books  noticed 
in  this  paragraph  which  would  not  make  an  excellent_gift-book. 

The  series  of  Comediens  et  Comediennes  is  not  of  its  nature  a 
Christmas  book,  but  may  I'or  convenience  sake  be  ranked  as  such 
pi'o  liac  vice.  The  latest numberof  M.  Sarcey’s  interesting,  it  some- 
times sour  and  clumsy,  series  of  sketches  of  actors'  and  actresses 
(^Comediens  et  Comediennes.  Deuxieme  Serie.  .Adolphe  Dupuis. 
Librairie  des  Bibliophiles)  is  devoted  to  M.  Dupuis,  the  M.  Dupuis 
famed  as  the  first  Olivier  de  Jalin ; and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
[Sketches  in  the  series.  In  it  M.  Sarcey’s  critical  powers,  which 
iare  apt  to  be  ludicrously  overrated  in  England,  are  seen  at  their 
best ; and  it  is  written  without  any  of  the  disagreeable  flavour 
• which  has  been  present  in  more  than  one  number  of  the  series. 
M.  Dupuis’s  style  is  well  hit  olf  in  this  sketch  of  his  performance 
jOf  Olivier  de  Jalin,  whom  but  few  French  criticsj  by  the 
way,  recognize  for  the  rascal  that  he.  is.  “ He  [M.  Dupuis] 
played  Olivier  de  Jalin.  The  part  has  since  been  played 
by  an  incomparable  artist,  Delaunay,  who,  presenting  it  on  a 
larger  stage,  gave  it  more  breadth.  Dupuis’s  science  was  per- 
haps less,  and  I do  not  know  if  his  method  would  have  told  in 
SO' vast  a house  as  that  of  the  Fran^ais.  But  it  was  nature  itself, 
nature  caught  in  a flash.  Dumas  [this  is  a poor  compLimeut  to 
Dumas]  had  given  the  personage  something  of  his  own  character 
and  turn  of  wit.  Dupuis  had  watched  Dumas  speaking,  acting,  in 
a word — living;  and,  without  committing  the  gross  indiscretion 
of  actually  portraying  him  on  the  stage,  he  said  to  himself,  ‘ This 
is  how  Dumas  would  speak,  this  is  the  gesture  he  would  use,  in 
these  conditions.’  In  this  way  he  attained  an  exquisite  natural- 
ness. He  was  just  the  man  ot  our  day,  the  man  to  elbow  and  talk 
to  every  day,  wet  or  tine,  on  the  boulevard.”  Elsewhere  M.  Sarcey 
dwells  on  M.  Dupuis’s  art,  which  no  English  comedian  has  had  to 
such  perfection  as  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan,  of  making  his  lines 
tell  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  effort  or  emphasis.  “ He 
marks  the  finest  shades  with  an  imperceptible  touch  ; he  is  under- 
stood at  once : and  sometimes  in  this  admirably  calculated  sim- 
■ plicity  there  is  greater  power  than  in  the  most' piercing  cries. 
Dupuis  gave  the  words,  ‘ .‘Vt  your  service,’  with  a quick,  clean-cut 
utteiauee  that  thrilled  the  house  and  brought  down  a burst  of 
applause.”  M.  Dupuis,  we  learn,  is  au.xious  to  appear  in,  and  to 
. give  a new  and  unconventional  turn  to,  such  parts  as  Tartufe  and 
Alccste.  The  experiment  would  be  at  any  rate  highly  interesting. 
The  albums  issued  by  Messrs.  Hetzel  for  children  of  a smaller 
growth  consist,  as  is  fitting,  of  much  illustration  and  not  much 
“reading,’  as  the  victims  say.  Les  deux  sceurs,  illustrated  in 
lithography,  sutlers  perhaps  a little  from  the  fact  that  the 
heroines  are  ugly  children,  almost  perpetually  grinning.  But  the 
Alphabet  des  insectes  is  very  funny,  and  full  of  pleasant  conceits 
which  do  credit  to  its  imaginer,  M.  Becker.  The  duel  under  D, 


the  procession  of  pious  beetles  going  to  church  under  E,  the 
alarming  crayfish  who  has  somehow  or  other  got  on  the  top  of  a 
tree  under  L,  and  the  ghostly  grasshopper  who  is  being  assisted 
by  two  very  pretty  little  girls  to  show  his  powers  over  a skipping- 
rope  under  S,  are  only  a few  of  the  artist’s  successes.  The  combined 
names  of  P.  J.  Stahl  and  Lorentz  Frohlich  are  sufficient  guaran- 
tees for  Les  jumeaux,  where  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
twinhood  appear  pictorially  and  in  literature.  L'anniversaire  de 
Lucy,  by  Marie  Courbe,  is  in  the  style  (more  altered  and  acclima- 
tized than  usual)  which  our  neighbours  have  borrowed  from 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway;  while  La  guerre  sur  les  toils, \>y  “ Finant,” 
is  the  history,  in  quaint  and  terrible  colours,  of  a desperate  tight 
between  two  chimney-sweeps,  “ the  tire  brigade  intervening,”  in  the 
language  of  the  Divorce  Court. 

The  familiar  Bihliotlieque  rose  (Hachette)  contributes  four 
volumes,  all  after  its  fashion  duly  adorned  with  “ cuts.” 
L'heritiere  de  Mauriveze,  by  Mme.  de  Marigny,  is  chiefiy  note- 
worthy for  one  of  the  most  terrific  representations  of  a railway 
collision  that  we  remember  in  black  and  white.  Sauvons-le  ! by 
Mile.  Emilie  Carpentier,  is  a spirited  story  of  Britanny  and 
Canada,  and  maritime  adventure  during  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  several  other  cheerful  and  exciting  ingredients.  It  appears  to 
us  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  that  we  have  recently  read  in 
French.  Mile.  Julie  Gouraud,  the  author  of  Le  vieux  chateau,  is  an 
older  acquaintance,  and  her  story  is  of  a quieter  kind.  La  maison 
blanche,  by  Mme.  de  Stolz,  is  of  something  the  same  character. 

Mme.  de  Witt’s  Vieux  amis  and  M.  (Jirardin’s  Quand  fctais 
petit  garqon  are  stories  of  a somewhat  less  advanced  kind,  and 
published  in  larger  type  and  slightly  diff’erent  shape  by  the  same 
publishers. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  two  numbers  of  Messrs.  Hetzel’s 
pretty  Petite  bibliotheque  blanche,  volumes  of  square  shape,  and 
clad  in  white  verge  covers.  Le  petit  theatre  de  famille,  by  A. 
Gennevraye,  contains  short  pieces,  well  suited  for  children’s  act- 
ing, except  perhaps  that  some  of  the  speeches  are  rather  too  long. 
La  vie  des  Jleurs,  by  M.  Eugene  Noel,  is  a collection  of  semi- 
scientific  papers  well  written  and  well  illustrated  by  M.  Yan 
d’Argent.  The  only  objection  that  we  can  make  to  them  is  that 
they  appear  somewhat  too  desultory,  and,  so  to  speak,  suggestive  for 
children,  from  the  point  of  view  of  instruction  ; while  they  have 
not  poetry  enough  of  style  and  character  to  rank  with  such  things 
as  the  Story  without  an  End.  That,  at  least,  is  the  impression 
which  turning  them  over  gives,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  not 
actually  exhibited  them  to  the  living  infant. 


From  the  5th  of  January  next  the  Saturday  Review  will  give 
a W eekly  Notice  of  Current  French  Literature. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6(1. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,4G8,  DECEMBER  15,  1883  : 

The  Parnell  Testimonial. 

Societas  Universoruui  Bonorum.  The  Soudan. 

The  Romance  of  Political  Economy.  France  and  Tonquin, 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  Peerage.  The  Australian  Convention.  Making  Night  Hideous. 
Useless  Explosions.  The  London  Parks. 


Thomas  Hood.  Mr.  Parnell’s  Career. 

Savate^  Boxe^  and  Canne.  Two  Men.  The  New  York  Theatres, 

A German  Roman  Catholic  on  Ultramontanism.  Incongruous  Oxford. 
The  Royal  Academy  Schools.  Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

The  Theatres.  The  Cattle  Show. 


The  Princess  Alice. 

Three  Novels.  Scarth’s  Roman  Britain. 

Lectures  and  Notes  on  Shakspeare.  Fairs,  Past  and  Present. 

Minor  Geographies  and  Histories.  A History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation. 
Cnristinas  Book?,  V. — Poetry  and  Fiction. 

French  Christmas  Books— I. 


London  : Published  ut  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ 'T'HE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  D0R6 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  **  Clirist  Leaving  tlie  Prsetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL  COLOURS,  PiccadUly, 

W FIRST  EXHIBITION  willOPENonMonday,  December!?.  Admission  Is.  Ulna* 

trated  Catalogue,  Is.  H.  F.  PHILLIPS,  S'ewetary. 


T EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMI- 

^ NATION  begins  Thursday,  December  20.— Apply  to  the  PniNCiPAli. 
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[December  15,  1883. 


Dover  college.— seven  entrance  scholar- 

SHIPS,  worth  from  £40  to  £10  10s.  a year,  will  he  offered  at  Easter.  There  are  also 
Scholarships  of  £50  tenable  at  the  Universities.  Board.  £46  6s.  Tuition,  from  13  to  18 Guineas.— 
Tor  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  Head-Master;  or  W,  Knocker,  Esq., 
Hon.  Sec. 

rPRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70  Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value 

from  £50  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be  offered  for  Comj)etition  on  January  17 Apply  to  the- 

Head-Master. 

Q 0 M ERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BAT  H.— 

ffead^jJ/aster—T.  M.  BROMLEY,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOYS  prepared 
for  the  Universities  and  the  various  Competitive  Kxuniinations.  Junior  Department,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Beach,  M.A.  Cfor  ftReen  years  A^^sistant-Master  at  Derby  School).  Little  Boys  are 
here  thoroughly  crouudedin  preparation  for  the  Senior  Department,  or  for  the  Scholarships 
and  Entrance  Examinations  at  other  Schools.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary^ 

nPHE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA,  Sussex. 

Head- Jfaster— The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM,  M.A.,Oxon. 

At  this  School,  which  is  situated  on  high  ground  above  St.  Leonards,  and  overlooks  the 
Sea,  BOYS  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Navy.  Several  Scholarships 
have  been  obtained.  Pupils  received  from  the  age  of  Seven  to  FKteen.— Address,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Graham,  Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex. 

A M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

• BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Ilursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Hornsey. 


N 


AVAL 


CADETSHIPS. 


Out  of  99  Candidates  nominated  to  compete  for  Naval  Cadetships,  November  1883,  the 
following  were  declared  the  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, in  order  of  merit 


*18.  C,  W.  Bellaiis  

*19.  E.  P.  Back  

20.  G.  F.  Hills 

21.  W.  M.  Ellerton 

*22.  H.  D.  M,  Brent 

23.  R.  F.  M.  B.  Atkinson. 

24.  J.  H.  Kenyon. 

25.  W,  H.  Cowan. 


1128 

1127 

1110 

1096 

1092 

1091 

1083 

1062 


26.  G.  E.  Corbett R H)50 


, R.  E.  Cayley  1419 

2.  W.  H.  Norman 1377 

.3.  P.  N.  Wright 1364 

4.  E.  A.  Donaldson  1310 

5.  H.  L.  Dicks 1293 

■*6.  M.  S.  Fitziiiaurice 1256 

7.  H.  M.  Doughty 1265 

6.  E.  S.  Houseman  1248 

9.  J.D.  Kelly 1237 

10.  D.  Beatty 1235 

*11.  G.  BaskervUIe  1221 

*12.  F.  LaT.  Lcatham 1174 

13.  F.  J.  Carrill  1166 

*14.  D.  S.  MacInues 1165 

*15.  P.  M.  Hiadore 1140 

16.  T.  D.  Pralt  1136 

17.  G.  Tuke 1136 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  over  One-third  of  the  Successful  Candidates  passed 

from  Stubbington  House.  At  the  last  ten  Examinations  held  for  Naval  Cadetships  Pupils 
iave  taken  the  First  Place  on  six  occasions. 

N.B.  Those  marked  * passed  from  Mr.  FOSTER’S,  Stubbington  House,  Fareham,  Hants. 


27.  F.  Pierce* 

*28,  H.  M.  Ommanney  . . 

*29.  W.  H.  Gordon  

30.  J.  Armstrong 

*31.  H.  P.  L.  Tottenham 

32.  J.  A.Fergusson 

*33.  F.  J.  Taylor 


1043 

1035 

1025 

1022 

1000 

977 

943 


B 


RUOE  CASTLE 


SCHOOL, 

}Iead-Ma!i1er~Rex.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
Bursar  and  Second- iM aster — E,  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 
Senior  House  Master— Bex.  O.  Philpott,  M.A. 


Tottenham. 


•or  Pass  Examination,  Business  or  Professional  life.  Splendid  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

Naval  cadetships,  public  schools, &c. 

“EASTMAN’S  “ R.N.  ACADEMY. 

BUXiGOYNE  HOUSE,  SOUTHSEA. 

Principal  since  1860,  G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNELL. 

This  School  was  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Eastman,  R.N.,  in  1851,  and  conducted  by  him  for 
mine  years. until  his  death  in  1860. 

1683  NAVAL  CADETSHIPS.— At  the  June  and  November  Examinations  three-fifths  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Pupils  sent  up  took  Cadetships. 

Burgoyne  House  is  situate  close  to  and  directly  facing  the  sea. 

Pupils  enjoy  good  Boating  and  Bathing,  and  are  all  taught  to  Swim. 

Pupils  received  from  Nine  years  of  age  and  upwards, 

XpDUCATION  at  the  SEASIDE.— SEAFIELD  SCHOOL, 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  Cheshire—Miss  STALEY  and  Miss  BLANCHE  STALEY 
.^Certificated  Student  in  Honours,  Girton  College,  Cambridge),  assisted  by  First-rate  Masters 
and  Resident  Governesses,  receive  a limited  number  of  BOYS  to  educate  and  prepare  for  tlie 
Public  and  other  Schools.  Fees  inclusive,  90  guineas  per  annum.  Special  arrangements  for 
tlie  sons  of  the  Clergy. 

Prospectuses  on  ap{)lication,  with  references,  including  University  Professors,  Church  digni- 
(taries,  and  parents  of  pupils. 

A RMY  EXAMINATIONS.— Mr.  S.  G.  KIROHHOFFER, 

M.A.,  Cantab  Classical  Honorman,  assisted  by  a Wrangler  and  other  competent  Tutors, 
receives  a few  PRIVA'PE  PUPILS  requiring  individual  care  and  attention.  Mr.  KlRCH- 
HOKFER  has  been  for  some  years  successful  in  preparing  Candidates  for  the  various  Army 
Examinations Address,  Yately  Grange,  Farnboro’  Station,  Hants. 

T3  ARHAM  LODGE,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— At  Barham 

House  BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools.  At  the  Lodge  younger  Boys  are 
received  on  lower  terms  by  the  Rev.  J,  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge  (Senior 
Optime  and  First-class  Classics).  They  are  taught  to  speak  French  by  a resident  French 
-Governess,  andare  watched  over  with  the  utmost  care  by  an  experienced  Lady.  The  health!- 
.ness  of  the  house  and  grounds  cannot  be  surpassed. 

AN  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (Clas.sical  Honours),  late  Scholar 

of  his  College  and  Taylorian  Scholar  (French  and  German),  seeks  an  appointment  as 
ASSISTANT-MASTER  at  a Public  School.  Seven  years’  experience.— Address,  M.A., 
36  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHII^  of  MATHEMATICS  will  be  VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  Applications 
will  be  received  on  or  before  J anuary  2\  at  the  College,  where  information  may  be  obtained. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  Secretai'y. 

TZINO  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM.— WANTED, 

after  Christmas,  an  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS  for  a Junior  Class  in  the  GIRLS* 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  to  teacli  good  English  and  Latin.  Salary  from  £100,  according  to  qualifi- 
cations. For  forms  of  application  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  December  6,  1883. 

A LADY,  who  is  desirous  of  eventually  establishing  a perma- 

nent  HOME  for  LADY  STUDENTS,  would  like  to  meet  with  Two  or  Three  whom 
iflhe  could  Board  with  herself  in  lodgings  during  the  next  (January)  Term.  References  given 
and  required.— Address,  Miss  S.  Vincent,  Somerville  Club,  405  Oxford  Street,  W, 

WANTED. -A  WRANGLER,  of 

. wants  to  PURCHASE  a SHARE  in  a thoroughly 
good  SCHOOL  or  Coaching  Establishment.  Capital  at  command.— Address,  Cantab,  Mr. 
Amer’s,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Gate.  W.C. 

/^HELSE.A,  near  Eaton  Square. — TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 

possession,  a WELL-FURNISIIED  HOUSE,  in  Walpole  Street.  Double  dining-room, 
double  drawing-room,  four  bed-rooms,  and  good  offices.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr,  H. 
OUGHTON,  105  Sloane  Street. 


GHARE  in  SCHOOL  '' 

considerable  Experience  in  Tuition, 


J OIIN 
JOHN 
JOHN 


MORTLOOK  & CO. 

DINNER  SERVICES,  “THE  WILDFLOWER,”  91s.  6d. 

MORTLOCK  & CO. 

BEDROOiM  SERVICES,  " THE  CONNAUGHT,”  11b.  6d. 

MORTLOCK  & CO. 

OXFORD  STREET  AXD  ORCHARD  STREET,  W. 


Z^YSTERS  by  Parcels  Post.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

OYSTERS  are  more  acceptable  as  Christmas  Presents  than  Turkeys,  Game,  Cheese,  &c. 
From  Is.  per  dozen  upwards.  Price  List  of  all  kinds  sent  free  on  appHcation  to 

FRANK  HASTINGS,  Manager  of  the  Oyster  Merchants*  Association, 

9 Botolph  Alley,  Billingsgate,  London. 


HOTELS. 

"DRIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

and  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Complete  organisation. 
Spacious  Coffee-rooms  and  large  Iteading-rooms  for  Ladies  and  for  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water 
Service  in  the  Hotel.  Communications  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 
BENJAMIN  BULL,  Manager, 

J’HE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — With  mild  Winter  Climate 

of  Western  Devon.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  Winter  use.  Reduced  Tariff  from  November  l._  Address,  Manager,  Ilfracombe.  Devon. 


M 


CLEAT  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

A DELIGHTFUL  WINTER  RESIDENCE  (comfortably  heated). 

One  hour  north  from  Carlisle,  on  Main  Line  of  Railway  from  London. 

For  Special  Winter  Terms  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  FARQUHARSON,  Besident  Manager  and  Secretary, 

XpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ; no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  ^adi 

and  19, 2U,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 

DOULTON  & CO. 

XjYxnvnsiBT'n,  s.e. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN"  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES  (Without  Iron  in  Construction), 
MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS,  HEARTH  TILES,  &c. 

A special  Show  Room  recently  fitted  up  at  the  Works, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.’ 


“ Pure  water  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  natural  sources.” 

Lancet,  July  7, 1883. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  , 

M:iILrLIO:N^S. 


THE  MECHANICAL  OPERATION  OF  SCALING  TEETH 
SUPERSEDED  BY 

COPP,  SON,  & CO.’S 

PEERLESS  VEGETABLE  ANTISEPTIC 

DENTAL  SCALING  POWDER. 

QUBTLE  and  powerful,  luxurious  and  aromatic,  has  established 

itself  with  unexampled  rapidity  a sine  qud  non  of  the  toilet  table.  Going  direct  to  the 
root  of  disease  and  eradicating  the  very  germ  of  decay,  it  obviates,  and  has  entirely  super- 
seded, the  impairing  and  troublesome  process  of  mechanical  scaling.  It  acts  beneficially  on. 
the  enamel,  irresistibly  removes  tartar,  preserves,  strengthens,  and  gives  to  teeth  a dazzling 
pearly  whiteness.  Continued  application  absolutely  ensures  to  them  a lasting,  healthful, 
and  health-giving  vigour.  Although  not  artificially  scented,  it  imparts  a delightful  fragrance 
to  the  breath.  - 

Examinedandrecoramendedby  Dr.  Eason  Wilkinson,  96  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and 
Dr.  Henry  Rumsbotham,  16  Bark  Place,  Leeds. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  6a.,  and  lOs.  6d.  per  Box. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  or  sent  post  free  by  the  Sole  Proprietor,  STEPHEN 
WAND,  and  prepared  only  at  the  Laboratory,  Haymarkec,  Leicester. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers, 


GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A fascinating  liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ; pleasant  with  alfrated  waters. 


GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the 
finest  old  Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

**  A most  delicious  and  valuable  article.'* 

Standard. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT, 

“ strictly  pure.*’— W.  W.  Stoddabt, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analysts  Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

TXINNEEORD’S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 

T^INNEFORD^S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  moat  gentle 

AperientforDellcateConstitutions. Ladies, Children,  andinfants. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 
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ON  THE  YOUNG  STATESMEN. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have 
not  often  appeared  on  platforms  together  of  late  years. 
Probiihly  this  may  be  set  down  to  the  remarkable  affection 
and  community  of  sentiment  which,  on  the  authority  of  Air. 
Chamberlain  himself,  exists  between  them.  Either  is  so 
■well  qualified  to  express  the  sentiments  of  both  that  it  is 
waste  of  power  for  both  to  speak  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Perhaps  this  is  the  explanation ; perhaps  it  is  not. 
At  any  rate,  each  champion  appeared  to  be  extraordinarily 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  his  brother-in-arms  on  Alonday 
at  Birmingham.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  did  not,  indeed,  de- 
clare that  he  loved  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  quite  such 
eft'usion  as  that  with  which  Air.  Chamberlain  declared  that 
he  loved  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  But  then  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Air.  Chamberlain  was  most  anxious  to  proclaim 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  merits  or  his  own  freedom  from 
petty  personal  jealousy,”  though  this  obscurity  is  pro- 
bably due  only  to  a little  awkwardness  of  expression.  Each 
tribune  of  the  people  was  at  any  rate  in  the  highest  feather. 
Indeed,  lovers  of  the  vernacular  might  possibly  apply  to  the 
attitude  of  both  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  term  cock-a- 
hoop.  The  wonders  which  are  going  to  be  performed  in  the 
next  two  Sessions  (it  is  to  be  observed  that  both  gentlemen 
appear  to  have  forgotten  entirely  their  revered  leader’s 
dicta  as  to  the  wickedness  of  sixth  Sessions)  are  only  to  be 
described  concisely  in  the  Latin  tongue  as  monies  et  maria. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  not  only  quite  certain  of  getting  any 
Reform  Bill  he  likes  through  the  House  of  Commons  next 
year,  but  also  two  other  “ great  Bills,”  and  Heaven  knows 
how  many  small  ones.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  beades  waxing 
lyrical  as  to  the  piivileges  possessed  by  evei’y  citizen  of 
Birmingham,  and  rallying  the  House  of  Lords  on  its  un- 
willingness to  get  out  of  the  way,  in  a style  perhaps  un- 
consciously borrowed  from  the  tramp  in  the  Uncommercial 
Traveller,  was  good  enough  to  take  the  Throne  itself  under 
his  protection,  and  to  complain  in  a manner  almost  pathetic 
of  the  bad  taste  of  those  who  suggest  that  thrones  are 
articles  of  furniture  for  which  he  has  little  predilection. 
It  is  only  very  sour  and  ill-conditioned  persons  who  are 
not  pleased  with  the  spectacle  of  their  fellow-creatures’ 
enjoyment,  although  the  particular  spectacle  of  cock-a- 
hoopness  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  some  intermixture  of 
amusement,  nor  without  a melancholy  recollection  of  the 
proverbial  ill-luck  of  being  “ fey.”  But  it  must  remain  sur- 
prising that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  have  quoted  (appa- 
lently  from  Mr.  Myers’s  not  very  literal  translation)  the 
Colophonian  oracle,  “ Draw  thou  the  long  bow,  and  knock 
“ over  the  untold  green-feeding  ganders,”  as  an  example  of 
unmeaningness.  Surely  Radical  speakers  are  wont  to  carry 
the  ad-vice  of  that  oracle  into  practice  with  a very  successful 
result  % For  the  practical  upshot  of  the  speeches  of  these 
two  statesmen  comes  to  this,  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
going  to  do  wonders,  and  that  anybody  had  better  think 
twice  before  opposing  anything  that  Air.  Chamberlain 
likes.  Unluckily  mankind  have  often  heard  that  Ministers 
arc  going  to  do  wonders,  and  bluster  and  “ bluffing  ” are 
also  not  entirely  novel  things  in  politics.  Both  promises 
and  threats  undoubtedly  have  some  effect  sometimes  with 
the  untold  green-feeding  ganders.  But  if  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  their  schemes  of  franchise  extension,  of  county  govern- 
ment, of  London  government,  and  what  not,  are  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation,  it  is  perhaps  a little  strange  that 


they  should  unweariedly  recommend  them  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  distasteful  to  what  even  Air.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  must  acknowledge  to  be  a substan- 
tial part  of  the  nation — the  Conservative  party.  The 
recommendation  of  a course  of  action  to  one  set  of  green- 
feeding ganders  by  the  express  information  that  the  other 
ganders  hate  it  very  much  may  be  politic,  but  is  not  of 
itself  conclusive  that  the  said  course  of  action  is  the  best 
for  all  ganderdom. 

There  is  no  very  perceptible  change  of  atmosphere  in 
passing  from  Birmingham  to  Edinburgh  and  listening  to 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  There  is  the  same  presence 
of  heat  and  absence  of  light,  the  same  purely  partisan 
spirit,  and  too  much,  unluckily,  of  the  same  indifference  to 
national  interests.  In  the  course  of  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  a mysterious  something  called  Tory  democracy, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  defined  as  the  creed  of 
which  Lord  Randolph  is  the  most  promising  prophet. 
To  j'udge  from  the  Edinburgh  speeches,  Tory  democracy, 
with  a few  words  and  names  changed,  is,  in  many  ways, 
remarkably  like  Radical  democracy.  The  bolts  -with 
which  it  tries  to  knock  over  the  green-feeding  ganders 
are  differently  feathered  and  come  out  of  a quiver  with  a 
different  label,  but  the  ganders  are  still  the  game,  and  it  is 
painful  to  have  to  add  that  the  long-bow  seems  to  be  still 
the  artillery  preferred.  It  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  accept 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  view  of  the  luckless  Khedive 
of  Egypt  as  it  is  to  accept  Air.  Chamberlain’s  view  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Both  are  good,  strongly-drawn  vie-ws,  ■with 
plenty  of  black  in  the  deep  strokes  and  a fine  breadth  of 
outline.  It  is  possible  that  both  may  knock  over  the  ganders. 
But  to  adjust  Lord  Randolph’s  view  to  the  facts  is  just  as 
difficult  as  to  adjust  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  -view.  One  point 
Lord  Randolppi  did  certainly  make,  and  that  was  his  scorn- 
ful reference  to  the  silence  of  Alinisters  as  to  Egyptian 
affairs.  Their  reasons  for  that  silence  can  hardly  be  what 
Lord  Randolph  thinks,  nor  will  he  get  any  one  but  demo- 
crats, Tory  and  other  (that  is  to  say,  ganders,  if  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  will  excuse  this  frequent  borrowing  of  his  mot),  to 
acquiesce  in  those  reasons.  The  noble  patriotism  of  Arabi, 
and  the  brutal  suppression  of  Egyptian  freedom  by  England, 
exist  in  the  garden  fair  of  Lord  Randolph’s  imagination, 
no  doubt ; but  they  exist  nowhere  in  nature  or  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vacillation  of  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  a generally  beneficial  policy  ; the  glaring  con- 
trast even  of  so  much  of  that  policy  as  they  have  carried 
out  with  their  professions  and  antecedents ; and,  lastly,  the 
incomprehensible  fashion  in  which  they  are  backing  their 
Egyptian  friends  in  Egypt’s  present  state  of  need,  are  things 
which  may  -well  make  Ministers  silent,  though  they  should, 
at  the  same  time,  make  Englishmen  do  their  best  to  induce 
them  to  break  that  silence. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Randolph’s  statements  on 
other  subjects  than  Egypt  deserve  to  be  much  better  spoken 
of,  except  in  reference  to  Ireland,  as  to  •w'hich  his  opinions, 
founded  on  accurate  and  sufficient  knowledge,  are  in  the 
main  very  sound  and  sensible.  In  his  refei’ence  to  the 
three-cornered  constituencies,  be  is  still  as  much  for  knock- 
ing over  the  greatest  number  of  the  untold  ganders — 
in  other  -words,  for  aiming  at  a majority  pure  and  simple 
— as  Air.  Bright  himself.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
argue  the  minority  que.stion  here  ; but-  -when  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  makes  the  undeniably  true  remark 
that  England  got  on  very  well  -without  minority  representa- 
tion before  1S67,  he  forgets  that  until  the  electorate  was 
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swamped  in  that  year  minority  representation  was  need- 
less, because  the  minorities  could  always  obtain  virtual 
representation  in  a fair  proportion  at  least  of  the  smaller 
constituencies.  Breaking  butterflies,  however,  is  unnecessary, 
as  well  as  cruel  sport.  Lord  Randolph  on  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  excellent,  the  antagonists  being  very  fairly  matched,  and 
the  Tory  democrat  having  as  much  advantage  in  lightness 
and  ease  as  the  Radical  democrat  has  in  heavy  blusterous 
zeal.  But  when  Lord  Randolph  is  found  endeavouring  to 
conjure  up  a picture  of  the  oppression  of  towns  in  the  future 
by  the  wicked  country,  it  is  once  more  impossible  to  see 
any  difference  worth  speaking  of  between  the  various  kinds 
of  democracy.  They  all  seem  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  best  as  well  as  the  strongest  motive  power  in 
politics  is  class-hatred,  and  that  the  simplest  and  most 
certain  aim  in  politics  is  to  get  the  biggest  class  of  haters 
together  and  enable  them  to  crush  the  hated.  Now  the 
great  merit  of  the  English  Constitution  in  times  past  has 
been  that  class-hatred  was  never  encouraged  by  it,  because 
no  one  class  ever  had  uncontrolled  predominance.  This  is  a 
fact,  which  off  the  platform  and  out  of  the  columns  of  news- 
papers no  one  acquainted  with  history  is  likely  to  deny. 
The  new  democrats,  by  whatever  additional  label  they 
choose  to  ticket  themselves,  declare  more  or  less  explicitly 
by  their  glorification  of  majorities  that  all  this  is  to  cease. 
The  majority  is  to  have  its  way,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  elegantly  expresses  it,  is  to  clear  out  of 
that  way.  This  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  Young  States- 
men (to  borrow  the  title  of  a famous  historical  ballad)  on 
both  sides,  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  there  are  at  least 
some  Englishmen  a good  deal  younger  than  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  whom  it  is  a very  objec- 
tionable ideal.  Of  course  public  men  are  not  even  yet  all 
democrats.  To  turn  from  the  discourses  just  commented 
on  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Plunket,  at  once  scholarly  and 
statesmanlike,  is  a curious  and  a welcome  change.  But  no 
one  disputes  that  it  is  the  other  kind  of  bow  which  knocks 
over  most  ganders,  and  there  will  therefore  be  a continual 
temjatation  to  use  it. 


THE  DEADLOCK  IN  TONQUIN. 

The  monotony  of  the  endless  Tonquin  diflSculty  has  at 
last  been  broken.  There  has  been  serious  fighting  at 
Sontay,  and  the  struggle  has  really  begun  between  France 
and  China.  In  Europe,  too,  something  has  been  done. 
The  Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  felt  on  mature  delibe- 
ration that  he  may  safely  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  tell  all  the 
world  the  secrets  which  he  has  learnt  in  convei’sation  with 
the  Chinese  Ambassador.  That,  at  least,  is  how  the  Cor- 
respondent describes  his  feat,  with  superfluous  frankness. 
lYe  have  got  to  know  by  this  time  that  the  representative 
of  the  Times  treads  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Empires.  He  has  said,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  true,  that  the  many  important  things  he  telegraphs  to 
London  do  not  come  to  him  in  the  ordinary  way  of  a cor- 
respondent’s business.  He  is  the  friend  of  Ministers  and 
the  confidant  of  Kings.  If  his  revelations  are  apt  to  appear 
a little  futile,  it  is  doubtless  only  one  more  proof  that  “ the 
“ secrets  of  Courts  are  much  fewer  than  we  generally 
“ suppose.”  The  present  confidences  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Much  more  is  to  be  learnt  from  them  about  the 
great  abstraction  vaguely  known  among  men  as  the  Times' 
Correspondent  in  Paris  than  about  the  aflairs  of  France 
and  China.  The  two  columns  or  so  devoted  to  this  inter- 
view have  a great  more  to  say  about  what  “ I ” observed, 
and  what  the  Minister  had  to  answer  to  “ my”  observations, 
than  about  anything  else.  It  would,  however,  be  grossly 
ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  the  reports  of  Herr  Blowitz. 
The  daily  papers  are  so  uniformly  dull  that  we  may  well  be 
thankful  for  these  displays  of  simple-minded  self-sufficiency, 
clothed  in  their  own  unrivalled  style — a style  which  is  like 
nothing  so  much  as  an  ingenious  fourth -form  boy’s  attempt 
at  an  idiomatic  translation  from  French.  In  the  present 
case,  too,  a grain  of  fact  can  be  picked  out  of  the  bushels 
of  chaff,  and  it  happens  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as 
certain  grains  which  have  fallen  from  the  basket  of  M.  Ferry 
on  a more  recent  occasion. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  insist  already  that  the  principals 
in  this  somewhat  half-hearted  fight  are  both  rel3dng  on  the 
good  offices  of  England  in  the  last  resort,  and  now  the 
Ambassador  of  China  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  France 
have  come  forward  to  say  as  much  almost  in  so  many  words. 
The  balance  of  their  utterances  is  made  up,  like  most  poli- 


tical eloquence,  of  mere  repetition.  The  Marquess  Tseng 
declares  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  China  has  never  surren- 
dered its  rights  over  Tonquin.  He  says,  as  he  has  said 
before,  that  French  methods  in  diplomacy  are  intolerable, 
and  that  if  his  G-overnment’s  feelings  are  not  consulted,  it 
will  take  steps  to  right  itself,  and  he  has  repeated  a good 
deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  All  this  seeming  vigorous 
language  has  the  defect  of  being  a little  vague.  Suzerainty 
may  mean  anything,  or,  as  we  know  by  experience,  nothing. 
It  may  mean  the  authority  which  the  Emperor  in  Germany 
has  over  the  King  of  Bavaria,  or  the  right  of  useless  ex- 
postulation, which  is  all  an  English  Minister  has  to  rely 
on  when  the  patriarchal  rulers  of  the  Transvaal  harry  our 
allies.  Which  of  these  different  suzerainties  will  satisfy 
China  % We  do  not  know,  and  the  Ambassador  does  not  tell 
us.  Then,  too,  what  is  exactly  meant  by  saying  that  Bac 
Ninh  and  Sontay  cannot  be  given  up  without  dishonour  ? 
Will  China  support  its  garrisons  by  the  whole  force  of 
the  Empire,  or  will  it  leave  them  to  take  their  chance, 
and  merely  protest  that  the  principle  is  intact?  In 
the  former  case,  things  will  soon  be  brought  to  a crisis ; 
in  the  latter,  the  quarrel  may  drag  on  for  years,  or 
till  France  recognizes  that  there  is  sense  in  the  adage 
“ A la  guerre  comme  4 la  guerre,”  and  men  and  ships 
enough  to  do  the  work  are  sent  out.  Of  the  two  parties 
China  is  certainly  best  able  to  play  the  waiting  game, 
but  it  has  no  apparent  interest  in  fighting  at  all  if  it  can 
come  to  a tolerable  arrangement.  If  it  had  wished  to 
fight,  it  might  have  declared  war  already.  As  far  as  any 
mere  European  is  entitled  to  have  an  opinion  on  anything 
so  mysterious  as  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government,  he 
will  be  safe  in  saying  that  it  will  not  fight  if  it  can  help  it  ; 
but,  if  France  insists  on  coming  too  close,  then  it  will  prefer 
war,  but  it  will  also  try  and  localize  the  struggle  in 
Tonquin.  It  Avill  worry  the  French  garrisons  at  its  leisure 
by  preference.  The  Chinese  must  know  very  well,  how- 
ever, that  it  depends  on  France  to  decide  whether  the  war 
is  to  be  confined  in  this  way  or  not.  The  Power  which  has 
the  command  of  the  sea  can  select  its  own  field  of 
battle.  Until  it  is  known  whether  France  is  content  to 
fight  on  ground  chosen  by  its  opponent,  China  has  every 
reason  for  trying  to  come  to  a peaceful  arrangement. 
Now  it  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  midday  that  England 
has  every  motive  to  maintain  peace,  and  so  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  lets  all  the  world  know  by  means  of  the  Times’ 
Correspondent  at  Paris  that  the  intervention  of  the  English 
Government  is  desired.  It  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a hopeful 
sign  that  M.  Ferry  is  equally  of  opinion  that  the  good 
offices  of  a third  party  might  be  usefully  employed.  He 
has  gravely  rebuked  the  flippancy  of  M.  Lockroy,  who 
thought  fit  to  sneer  at  the  mediation  of  foreign  Powers  as 
humiliating  to  France.  "We  may,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted  that  both  sides  are  ready  to  invoke  the  arbitrament 
of  England. 

To  ask  for  the  intervention  of  a third  party,  however,  is 
one  thing,  and  to  be  prepared  to  abide  by  his  decision  is  quite 
another.  Arbitration  is  a very  commendable  way  of  settling 
a quarrel  when  one  of  the  disputants  is  prepared  to  yield  at 
discretion,  and  only  asks  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  with  decency. 
It  is  of  less  value  when  they  advance  incompatible  preten- 
sions. If  the  United  States  had  insisted  on  bringing  forward 
its  claims  for  indirect  damages  at  Geneva,  the  peacemakers 
would  never  have  won  their  great  triumph  on  that  occasion. 
It  is  very  obvious,  too,  that  the  arbitrators  would  have 
found  themselves  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  having  to 
offend  one  of  the  appellants,  and  possibly  both,  if  we  can 
suppose  that  the  matter  had  ever  been  subjected  to  their 
decision.  Before  the  English  Government  undertakes  to 
arrange  the  dispute  between  France  and  China,  it  would  do 
well  to  learn  Avhether  there  is  not  a question  of  indirect 
damages  between  them.  The  ideal  arbitrator  also  is  one 
who  has  no  interest  of  his  own  at  stake,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case  with  England.  There  can,  of  course, 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  we  are  prepared  to  support  our  verdict 
by  arms,  we  may  be  sure  of  being  listened  to.  When 
Prince  Bismarck  threw  out  a suggestion  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference, it  was  backed  by  all  the  weight  of  the  German 
army,  and  the  English  fleet  would  be  equally  potent  in 
these  troubles  in  the  far  East.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
arbitration  after  the  manner  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  on  the 
model  of  Geneva  are  two  distinct  things.  In  the  former 
case  the  arbitrator  makes  himself  a party  to  the  quarrel ; 
and,  if  he  is  listened  to,  it  is  because  he  is  too  strong  to  be 
neglected.  England  has  very  good  reasons  for  playing  the 
part  of  the  German  peacemaker  between  France  and 
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China.  It  is  quite  a new  theory  in  politics  that  a 
State  is  bound  to  stand  by  while  its  trade  is  distuibed 
and  its  interests  are  damaged  by  the  adventures  of 
another  Power.  But,  if  we  are  to  interfere  on  the 
ground  of  our  concern  in  the  quarrel,  we  need  not  wait 
for  an  invitation  to  arbitrate.  We  have  a good  excuse  for 
striking  in  at  once.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  English 
Govezmment  to  refuse  its  good  offices,  but  until  it  is  known 
whether  any  arrangement  is  possible  we  will  do  well  not 
to  count  on  their  producing  any  effect.  The  French  have 
clearly  resolved  not  to  retire  in  Tonquin  until  they  have 
won  some  success  which  can  serve  as  a set-off  to  their 
collapse  in  Egypt.  If  the  satisfaction  to  their  feelings  is 
something  which  China  cannot  permit  them  to  take,  we 
must  either  allow  the  war  to  go  on  and  stand  by  as  neutrals, 
or  take  an  active  part  in  it.  There  is  very  little  satisfaction 
to  be  got  from  knowing  that  the  French  do  not  wish  for  a 
serious  war,  as  long  as  it  is  certain  that  they  insist  on 
getting  something  which  will  make  peace  impossible.  In 
spite  of  the  oceans  of  talk  poured  out  on  the  subject,  we 
have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  that  France  will  be  content 
with  obtaining,  and  what  China  is  ready  to  concede.  M. 
Ferry  says  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  a definite  settlement  in  the  delta  of  the  Red  River. 
As  yet  the  Chinese  have  steadily  declared  that  this  is 
too  much  to  ask  for.  It  does  not  therefore  follow 

that  they  will  be  as  good  as  their  word.  Their 

Ambassador  has  already  said  that  they  are  asking  for 
more  than  they  ever  hope  to  obtain,  simply  in  order  to 
have  a good  position  for  bargaining.  It  is  possible  that, 
after  all  their  protests,  they  may  concede  all  M.  Ferry’s 
demands,  if  only  they  can  be  sure  that  the  French  will  not 
insist  on  establishing  garrisons  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
China.  There  is  room  for  any  amount  of  guessing  in  specu- 
lations on  the  probable  policy  of  an  Empire  in  which  nobody 
seems  to  be  able  to  discover  the  ultimate  authority. 
Foreigners  have  generally  to  deal  with  the  Viceroys  of 
Provinces ; but  over  them  is  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  over  it  again  there  is  said  to  be  a Council  of 
the  Imperial  Household.  The  Emperor  himself  is  just 
about  to  reach  his  majority,  and  something,  at  least,  will 
depend  on  his  character.  He  will  be  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  his  father,  who  is  known  to  hate  foreigners, 
and  of  the  female  members  of  his  family,  who  have  acted  as 
Regents  during  his  minority,  and  have  pursued  a moderate 
policy.  The  chiefs  of  the  Tartar  ruling  class  will  doubtless 
have  a good  deal  to  say  before  any  decision  is  come  to ; and 
the  Chinese  of  the  subject  race  cannot  be  disregarded, 
because  they  are  always  prepared  to  rebel  if  they  see  a 
good  oppox’tunity,  and  to  seize  any  chance  of  attacking  their 
foreign  rulers,  as  the  Taepings  did.  If  the  Empire  is  directly 
attacked,  the  Tartar  aristocracy  will  unquestionably  fight ; 
but  some  better  authority  than  the  word  of  the  Marquess 
Tseng  must  be  given  before  it  can  be  believed  that  the 
occupation  of  Bac  Hinh  and  Sontay  will  be  considered  as 
a direct  attack. 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  POSITION. 

WHEN  Mr.  Bright  lately  declared  that  he  was  not  a 
Pcadical,  his  language,  though  it  was  undoubtedly 
paradoxical,  was  not  without  a meaning.  He  has  always 
confined  his  desire  for  change  within  definite,  though  ex- 
tremely wide,  limits.  The  Crown,  for  instance,  has  for  the 
most  part  been  exempted  from  the  invectives  which  he  has 
during  his  whole  career  incessantly  directed  against  other 
ancient  institutions.  He  now  declines  to  proceed  with  the 
Radicals  of  a younger  generation  beyond  a certain  point  in 
their  revolutionary  course.  He  objects  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  freeholders,  to  universal  suffrage,  and ' to  equal 
electoral  districts.  Perhaps  his  protest  may  encourage 
some  of  the  less  timid  of  his  former  colleagues  to  make  a 
stand  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  audacious  demands.  On 
the  extension  of  household  suffrage  in  Ireland  Mr.  Bright 
pronounced  no  opinion  ; but  there  may  have  been  a certain 
significance  in  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  on  Lord 
Hartington’s  late  Lancashire  speeches.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  drew  no  distinction  between  the  speech  at  Man- 
chester and  the  second  speech  at  Accrington,  which  con- 
sisted partly  of  a retractation  of  the  first.  He  had  no 
opportunity  of  commenting  on  the  contemptuous  language 
in  which  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  since 
spoken  of  the  doubts  and  scruples  which  Lord  Hartington 
feels  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  franchise.  One  of  the  oddest 


of  Mr.  Bright’s  peculiarities  is  the  attachment  which  he 
frecjuently  profes.ses  to  the  “old  lines  of  the  Constitu- 
“ tioii.”  At  other  times  ho  begins  the  histoiy  of  Eng- 
land with  the  American  war  or  with  the  Reform  Bill ; 
but  w'hen  it  suits  his  purpose  to  object  to  some  pro- 
posed innovation,  he  contrasts  it  with  doctrines  which  he 
assumes  to  be  both  ancient  and  fundamental.  Schemes 
for  the  I'epresontation  of  minorities  are  to  Mr.  Bright  so 
odious  that,  not  content  with  arguing  against  them  as  inex- 
pedient, he  holds  them  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule  because 
they  are  new.  Respect  for  precedent,  however  capricious 
it  may  be,  deserves  recognition  ; but  the  English  Constitu- 
tion foi'moily  gave  not  only  protection  but  preponderance 
to  minorities,  and  ever  since  the  Reform  Bill  they  have  not 
been  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  multitude. 

In  two  speeches  delivered  at  Keighley  Mr.  Bright  fur- 
nished in  succession  characteristic  illustrations  of  violence, 
of  prej  udice,  of  historical  ignorance,  and,  finally,  of  the  com- 
parative moderation  which  he  seems  of  late  disposed  to 
cultivate.  For  the  hundredth  time  he  sneered  at  “ their 
“ high  and  mighty  lordships  ” as  coarsely  and  as  spitefully 
as  if  the  most  ancient  of  deliberative  Assemblies  was  not 
formed  on  the  old  lines  of  the  Constitution.  With  the 
same  want  of  taste  and  apparent  absence  of  knowledge,  he 
announced  that  the  “ big  men,”  as  he  vulgarly  called  them, 
“ of  the  last  two  generations  discussed  hardly  any  questions 
“ of  real  interest  to  the  country,  but  only  infernal  questions 
“ of  foreign  policy.”  Among  these  incompetent  and  cul- 
pable big  men  Mr.  Bright  was  unlucky  enough  to  specify 
Pitt  and  Burke.  He  might  perhaps  secure  himself  against 
the  repetition  of  a discreditable  absurdity  if  he  would  take 
the  trouble  to  read  Macaulay’s  article  on  Pitt  and  Mr. 
John  Morley’s  compendious  Life  of  Burke.  It  will  per- 
haps be  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  reconsider  the  out- 
rageous statement  that  for  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Reform  Bill  there  had  been  no  thought  of  legislation 
advantageous  to  the  people.  Foreign  contemporaries  such 
as  Montesquieu  and  Yoltaire  thought  differently  of  the 
only  free  country  in  the  world  which  was  also  the  most 
formidable  in  war  and  Hie  most  prosperous  in  peace.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a great  orator  of  cultivated  intellect  should 
in  the  indulgence  of  prejudice  and  passion  voluntarily 
descend  to  the  level  of  an  illiterate  declaimer. 

The  second  Keighley  speech,  though  it  was  in  many 
places  open  to  severe  criticism,  may  perhaps  exercise  a 
wholesome  influence  over  reckless  partisans.  Several 
Radical  speakers  have  lately  taken  for  granted  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  establish  over  the  whole 
kingdom  one  uniform  franchise.  The  ancient  rights  of 
freeholders  had  never  till  lately  been  threatened ; though 
the  claim  of  the  so-called  “ man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
“ hedge  ” to  electoral  equality  with  residents  in  boroughs 
has  been  for  several  years  loudly  affirmed.  The  reasonable 
objection  to  faggot  votes  is  a mere  pretext  for  disfranchising 
all  owners  of  property.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
owners  of  the  soil  of  a county  had  sufficient  interest  in  its 
welfare  to  entitle  them  to  a share  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives ; but  modern  reformers  would  perhaps  regard 
the  possession  of  a landed  estate  as  a disquahfication.  Mr. 
Bright  justly  remarks  that  the  freehold  franchise  goes 
back  some  hundreds  of  years,  though  he  is  probably  aware 
that  it  is  less  ancient  than  the  House  of  Lords.  For  its 
preservation  he  gives  a whimsical  reason  which  raises  a 
suspicion  that  he  has  no  insuperable  objection  even  to  the 
abuses  of  the  freehold  qualification.  “ It  ” (the  freehold 
franchise)  “ is  one  for  which  I must  say  I have  consider- 
“ able  affection ; for  some  four-and-forty  years  ago,  when 
“ we  were  discussing  the  corn  question,  we  made  use 
“ of  the  40s.  franchise  to  improve  and  amend  the  repre- 
“ sentation  of  a good  many  counties.”  In  other  words, 
the  Corn  Law  League  manufactured  faggot  votes  by  whole- 
sale ; and  after  it  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Cobden,  for  some 
years,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion of  the  agitation.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  thwarting 
similar  experiments  on  the  part  either  of  pohtical  associa- 
tions or  of  single  landowners.  It  would  be  easy  to  provide 
against  the  ostensible  subdivision  of  property  which  really 
remained  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  original  owner. 
As  Mr.  Bright  said,  either  registration  agents  or  a Govern- 
ment officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  might  easily  check 
the  creation  of  faggot  votes. 

Mr.  Bright  declared  in  plain  language  his  objection  to 
universal  suffrage.  “ I believe,  if  you  cannot  get  a good 
“ Government  with  a representation  based  upon  household 
“ franchise,  mainly  or  generally,  that  a good  Government 
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“ is  not  to  be  bad  by  the  people  of  this  country.”  Mr. 
Bright  was  probably  not  conscious  that  by  enunciating  one 
simple  and  judicious  proposition  he  had  virtually  separated 
himself  from  the  whole  revolutionary  fection.  The  con- 
demnation of  the  unjust  and  irrational  system  of  universal 
suffiage  wasless  important  than  the  acceptance  of  the  true  test 
of  constitutional  legislation.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a 
good  Government,  and  not  the  gratification  of  the  vanity  or 
ambition  of  constituents,  which  forms  the  sole  justification  for 
any  representative  scheme.  Mr.  Chamberlain  lately  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  alleged  wrong  inflicted  on  all  who  have  not 
an  ostensible  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  As 
he  absurdly  declared,  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day 
is  inferior  to  a German,  because  in  this  country  there  is 
a limited  sufirage,  while  Prince  Bismarck’s  Fedeial  Parlia- 
ment is  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  whether  a restricted  and  indirect  vote  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  kingdom  is  regarded  by 
an  intelligent  Prussian  as  a drawback  from  his  dignity  as 
a voter  for  the  Imperial  Parliament.  That  the  nominees 
of  universal  suffrage  in  Germany  are  not  the  real  rulers  of 
the  Empire  is  a detail  which  was  perhaps  too  insignificant 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  notice.  As  Mr.  Bright  said,  the 
object  of  legislation  is  good  government.  If  the  result  is, 
as  is  too  probable,  not  attained  by  the  establi.shment  of 
household  suffrage,  it  would  be  rendered  impossible  by  a 
more  absolute  despotism  of  the  multitude. 

Against  the  plan  of  equal  electoral  districts,  to  which 
Mr.  Eorster  had  recently  given  his  adhesion,  Mr.  Bright 
protested  in  stronger  langnage.  “ The  Government  would 
“ not  propose,  and  would  not  be  required  by  the  public  to 
“ propose,  so  tremendous  a measure  of  change  and  disturb- 
“ ance  and  reconstruction,  as  a proposal  of  this  kind,  if 
“ adopted,  would  involve.  I do  not  look  forvyard  to  any 
“ change  of  that  kind.  It  is  a change  which  comes  in  a 
“ revolution  where  great  power  exists,  with  excited  hatred 
“ of  what  has  prevailed  before.”  Mr.  Eorster  is  assuredly 
not  desirous  of  revolution ; but  other  advocates  of  equal 
electoral  districts  have  given  fair  warning  that  they  con- 
template the  subversion  of  almost  all  political  and  social 
institutions.  Even  Mr.  Childers,  in  a strange  passage  of 
his  speech  at  Pontefract,  announced  that  greater  changes 
were  impending  than  any  which  had  been  effected  since 
the  Bevolution  of  i688.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  support  organic  changes 
in  the  Constitution  for  ulterior  purposes  of  which  no 
secret  is  made.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  Mr.  Bright 
will  find  any  followers  in  his  new-  attitude  of  partial  re- 
sistance to  innovation.  In  the  complacent  recapitulation 
of  his  political  triumphs  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  he  has  almost  always  been  on 
the  winning  side.  Whether  he  will  retain  his  popularity  if 
he  falls  out  of  the  first  rank  of  democratic  agitators  is  still 
uncertain.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  England,  when  the 
Constitutionalists  are  superseded  by  the  Girondists,  and  the 
Girondists  by  the  Mountain,  the  penalty  of  cherishing 
scruples  of  conscience  will  not  be,  as  in  revolutionary  France, 
judicial  murder  or  street  massacre.  The  existing  French 
Bepublic  supplies  precedents  of  less  cruel  vicissitudes.  The 
colleagues  and  adherents  of  Thiers  have  long  since  been 
laid  on  the  shelf,  and  two  or  three  successive  generations  of 
politicians  have  worn  themselves  out  in  ten  or  a dozen  years. 
It  is  possible  that  the  more  advanced  Badicals  may  already 
begin  to  regard  Mr.  Bright  with  contemptuous  tolerance, 
as  a veteran  supporter  of  obsolete  doctrines  of  moderation. 


THE  ILBERT  bill. 

rsiHE  ill-starred  measure  to  which  Lord  Bipon  and  Mr. 
J-  Ilbert  are  godfathers  is  announced  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  final  settlement  one  way  or  the  other.  The  first  week  in 
January  is  to  see  its  debate  in  Council,  and  thereafter  it  is 
to  be  handed  over  to  a Committee,  who  apparently  will 
decide  its  fate.  Meanwhile  its  history  continues  to  present 
the  same  peculiar  features  which  have  always  characterized 
it.  It  is  uncomplimentary,  but  by  no  means  unjust,  to  say 
that  hardly  any  defender  of  the  Bill  (except  those  English 
journalists  who  approach  the  question  in  a blissful  and  willing 
ignorance  of  everything  connected  with  it  except  the  facts 
that  it  is  favoured  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  favours  persons 
with  dusky  skins)  ever  lifts  up  his  voice  for  it  without  mak- 
ing it  more  and  more  suspect.  Not  only  have  Lord  Bipon’s 
statements  at  Calcutta  bewildered  hearers  and  readers  by 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  them  wdth  other  official  and  semi- 


official utterances,  but  Dr.  Hunter’s  letter  of  qualified  and 
apologetic  excuse  for  the  Bill  has  di  awn  a prompt  disclaimer 
from  one  of  the  authorities — Mr.  Whitley  Stokes — whom 
Dr.  Hunter  cited  in  its  favour.  This  same  excuse,  by 
lumping  in  the  Bill  with  everything  done  for  the  natives 
for  many  years  past,  and  assuming  that  the  whole  must 
stand  or  fall  together,  once  more  exhibits  the  fatal  con- 
fusion into  which  all  advocates  of  the  measure  seem  to 
have  fallen.  Finally,  there  are  the  extraordinary  state- 
ments of  Lord  'Kimberley  which  Mr.  Atkins,  the  delegate 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  working-men,  has  published,  and 
vouches  for.  These  are,  of  course,  of  the  nature  of  an 
ex  parte  report ; but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  report 
gains  some  weight  from  the  tergiversation  of  the  Indian 
Secretary,  who,  admitting  that  he  used  a particular  expres- 
sion to  Mr.  AtkiNs,  and  adding  that  he  did  not  lay  any 
stress  on  that  statement,  retracted  his  admission  through 
the  very  same  channel  by  which  he  had  made  it.  Mr. 
Atkins,  therefore,  may  claim  for  his  account,  at  least,  some 
primA  facie  credibility.  The  account  itself  is  sufficiently 
astonishing,  and  (until  Lord  Kimberley  has  had  a longer 
time  to  deny  its  accuracy)  must  be  credited  with  all  reserve. 
It  exhibits  an  exaltation  of  the  self-denying  policy  which 
might  stagger  even  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society. 
Lord  Kimberley  is  reported  to  have  said  not  merely  that 
the  Government  would  grant  Anglo-Indians  and  Indo- 
Europeans  no  privilege,  but  that  “ it  is  not  their  intention 
“ to  allow  the  children  of  these  classes  to  compete  on  equal 
“ terms  with  the  natives.”  This  is  very  nearly  the  same 
notion  of  “ racial  ” equality  which  appears  to  be  entertained 
as  to  religious  equality  by  the  Master  of  Balliol  and  his 
apologists  in  the  Horton  case.  The  removal  of  disabilities 
involves  the  infliction  of  a grievance  on  the  class  formerly 
preferred. 

Something  has  been  said  of  a proposed  compromise  by 
which  any  accused  person,  no  matter  whether  he  be  European 
or  Indian,  would  be  entitled  to  claim  judgment  by  a com- 
patriot. The  scheme  is  intrinsically  reasonable,  and  as 
it  involves  none  of  the  one-sided  equality  above  com- 
mented on,  it  will  probably  be  distasteful  to  Lord  Bipon 
and  his  instigators  or  backers  (for  the  exact  relation 
of  the  parties  is  by  this  time  involved  in  hopeless 
obscurity)  at  home.  It  would  deprive  a native  magistrate 
who  had  a grudge  against  Europeans  of  the  pleasure  of 
judging  a European  against  his  will ; and  as  that  pleasure 
is  the  sole  advantage  to  any  living  soul  which  the 
measure — either  in  its  original,  or  in  its  second,  or 
its  present  amended  form — can  bestow,  those  who  are  fond 
of  it  may  demur  to  this  further  amendment.  The  ad- 
ministrative inconvenience  and  expense  would  be  slight, 
and  would  probably  be  compensated  by  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  appeals.  The  gross  injustice  of  practically 
allowing  a wealthy  European  the  benefit  of  trial  by  his 
peers  while  the  benefit  is  refused  to  a poor  man — an  injustice 
inseparable  from  the  present  revised  form  of  the  Bill — 
would  be  done  away  with.  Unfortunately  the  spirit  which  is 
almost  incredibly  displayed  in  Lord  Kimberley’s  reported 
conversation  with  Mr.  Atkins  certainly  animates  a large 
proportion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill.  They  do  not  want 
to  benefit  the  natives,  they  want  to  humiliate  their  own 
countrymen,  and  the  compromise  would  prevent  that  humi- 
liation. Why  this  singular  disease  of  Anglophobia  Anglorum 
should  have  attacked  them  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  un- 
fortunately the  Ilbert  Bill  is  by  no  means  the  only  recent 
occasion  on  which  it  has  been  manifested.  The  Indian 
Council  has  upon  its  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  this  pestilence  has  affected  the  highest  class  of 
English  officials  in  India,  or  whether  it  has  not. 


FENIAN  CONSPIRACIES. 

B.  O’DONOVAN  BOSSA  and  his  like  must  be 
persons  of  much  more  modesty  than  is  generally 
believed  if  they  are  not  at  present  indulging  in  triumph  at 
their  success  in  drawing  the  hated  British  authorities.  If 
any  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  rumours  which  have 
been  flying  about  for  some  days,  their  last  burst  of  swagger 
has  had  an  unwonted  effect.  Ever  since  O’Donnell  was 
hanged  we  have  had  daily  stories  about  the  extraordinary 
precautions  taken  to  guard  against  some  measure  of  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  the  Fenians.  Public  men  and  pub- 
lic buildings  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  deadly  peril.  The  . 
vigilant  reporter  has  discovered  that  London  Bridge  is 
covered  with  watchers  day  and  night,  that  every  foot  of 
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Newgate  and  the  Bank  is  kept  under  the  eye  of  some  trust- 
worthy police  agent,  and  that  the  whole  force  is  on  the 
outlook  for  the  avenger  who  is  coming  from  Amei’ica. 
Meanwhile  a picked  bodyguard  has  been  told  off  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  true  that  a great 
deal  of  all  this  has  been  promptly  contradicted ; but  that 
will  probably  have  no  considerable  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
would-be  terrorists.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  receive 
an  official  contradiction  as  the  best  possible  confirmation  of 
these  flattering  stories.  There  are  many  of  them,  too,  which 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Governor 
of  Newgate  thought  extraordinary  precautions  necessary, 
and  that  Mr  .Gladstone’s  safety  appeared  to  be  so  seri- 
ously threatened  that  further  measures  have  been  taken 
to  provide  for  his  security.  We  have  no  desire  to  blame  the 
responsible  officers  for  preferring  to  err  on  the  side  of  over- 
caution. It  would  be  a great  misfortune  if  the  enemies  of 
the  State  were  allowed  to  gain  even  the  appearance  of  a 
success.  The  bluster  of  Fenian  exiles  in  Paris  and  New 
York  is  contemptible  enough  in  itself,  but  we  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  it  has  its  effect  on  a certain  stamp  of 
man.  Whenever  it  is  particiilarly  loud  there  is  always  at 
least  a chance  that  some  one  will  be  found  endowed  with 
the  necessary  combination  of  folly  and  villainy  to  believe 
in  it  and  act  on  it.  But,  although  a certain  amount  of 
extra  precaution  was  justifiable  under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  anybody  concerned  that 
there  should  have  been  so  much  fuss.  Nobody  can  be 
blamed  for  crediting  the  little  knots  of  exiles  who  threaten 
the  English  Government  from  a safe  distance  at  Paris  or 
New  York  with  any  amount  of  folly ; but  even  they  must 
be  supposed  to  be  at  least  as  ready  to  serve  their  heroes  as 
to  avenge  them.  It  takes  a good  deal  to  stir  these  patriots 
into  undertaking  any  enterprise  which  entails  danger  to 
their  sacred  persons ; but,  if  they  were  capable  of  acting  at 
all,  they  would  not  have  waited  till  O’Donnell  came  to  his 
inevitable  end.  If  the  special  guard  at  Newgate  and  the 
twelve  Flintshire  policemen  at  Hawarden  were  needed  at 
all,  they  should,  it  would  seem,  have  been  on  duty  before 
last  week.  When  additional  precautions  are  taken,  it  is 
because  enough  has  not  been  done  already,  and  nobody  had 
imagined  that  any  further  warning  was  wanted  even  by 
Scotland  Yard  after  the  Westminster  explosion.  On  the 
present  occasion  it  certainly  appears  that  more  was  done 
than  was  necess^y,  and  that  it  was  done  with  superfluous 
parade,  which  cannot  but  be  extremely  flattering  to  the 
very  contemptible  rascals  who  were  the  cause  of  it.  EveD. 
if  the  Home  Office  and  the  police  are  to  be  excused  for 
losing  their  heads  a little,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible, and  cannot  well  afford  to  blunder  any  more,  the 
same  plea  cannot  be  urged  for  the  daily  papers.  They  are 
greatly  addicted  to  magnifying  their  office  and  talking 
about  their  responsible  public  position.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  they  would  take  it  a little  more  in  earnest  in 
some  respects.  Even  the  War  Correspondent  is  found  to 
allow  in  his  more  sober  moments  that  it  is  not  commend- 
able to  give  information  to  the  enemy.  His  editor  might 
profitably  hold  that  opinion  in  a more  pronounced  form.  If 
all  the  reports  of  the  last  week  had  been  well  founded,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  information  they  contain  should 
have  been  conveyed  in  the  cheapest  and  most  rapid  manner 
to  the  persons  whom  they  chiefly  concern.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  doubtless  sacred ; but  it  is  conceivable  that  it 
will  have  to  be  made  compatible  with  the  exercise  by  the 
Home  Office  of  some  such  supervision  as  is  found  indispens- 
able by  the  general  staff  of  an  army  in  the  field.  It  seems 
useless  to  expect  discretion  from  editors  engaged  in  a con- 
tinual race  for  early  information. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  week,  too,  we  have  been 
copiously  supplied  with  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  real  character  of  Irish  conspiracies.  The  trials  at 
Cork  and  Edinburgh  are  indeed  very  instructive  reading, 
and  illustrate  the  subject  on  all  sides.  The  proceedings  at 
Cork  show  what  an  Irish  conspiracy  is  at  home,  and  the 
trial  at  Edinburgh  shows  what  it  is  when  established  in 
Great  Britain.  Nothing  very  new  is  to  be  learnt  from 
either.  We  have  seen  the  characters  and  plot  of  the  shabby 
melodrama  before.  The  scheming  rogue  who  sets  the  thing 
going  and  his  dupes ; the  elaborate  schemes  to  murder  some- 
body which  generally  end  in  nothing,  because  there  is 
danger  in  the  attempt  or  a traitor  in  the  camp  ; and  the  in- 
evitable informer,  are  all  familiar  figures.  They  are,  how- 
ever, worth  looking  at  again.  The  evidence  taken  in  the 
trial  of  seven  men  accused  of  conspiracy  in  Mayo  shows 
what  the  societies  really  were  which  paralysed  the  law  in 


Ireland  in  the  d.'iys  when  the  Crimes  Act  was  not,  but  only 
remedial  legisl.ation.  A meaner  story  has  never  been  told. 
The  most  proiiiinout  figure  is  the  complacent  informer  him- 
self. From  the  day  that  he  was  sworn  in  for  the  second 
time  in  i88i  he  divided  his  activity,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  between  taking  part  in  ehaborate  preparations 
for  outrages,  and  giving  information  to  the  Constabu- 
lary. He  has,  no  doubt,  every  interest  to  represent 
himself  as  having  always  been  on  the  side  which  has  ulti- 
mately proved  strongest,  but  his  evidence  is  coiToborated 
by  the  police.  At  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conspirators  we  hear  of  ceremonies  in  which  somebody 
swears  somebody  else  to  do  something.  The  theatrical 
trappings  of  such  things  seem  to  have  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  Irishmen.  A conspiracy  to  murder  is  a form 
of  popular  amusement,  and  “ decent  fellows  ” collect  sub- 
scriptions for  arms  under  the  persuasion  that  this  soi-t  of 
thing  is  an  heroic  but,  on  the  whole,  harmless  amusement.. 
Not  that  the  desire  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  crime  was 
wholly  absent.  While  the  thing  was  still  safe  the  con- 
sphators  Avent  the  length  of  firing  into  the  house  of  a 
constable  in  the  night.  On  another  occasion  two  or  three 
heroes  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  may  or  may  not  be  among 
the  seven  men  on  trial,  waited  for  a land  agent ; but  he 
showed  a revolver,  and  they  wisely  kept  at  a safe  distance. 
One  victory  the  conspirators  did  score.  They  succeeded  in 
nearly  murdering  a farmer  Avho  had  taken  a farm  formerly 
held  by  another  man,  and  their  victim  seems  to  have  been 
effectually  frightened.  From  first  to  last  they  were 
under  the  eye  of  the  police,  who  received  regular  reports 
from  the  informer  Coleman.  We  are  already  tolerably 
well  instructed  as  to  what  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  under 
the  ordinary  law,  and  this  trial  tells  us  again.  It  is  a state 
of  things  in  which  gangs  of  rogues,  with  a following  of  their 
congenial  companions — fools  such  as  these  conspirators  seem 
to  be  with  scarcely  an  exception — can  carry  but  a system 
of  terrorism  with  perfect  impunity.  The  merest  cowards 
can  murder  when  they  feel  themselves  safe. 

The  trial  of  the  GlasgOAv  conspirators  tells  the  same  story, 
with  little  or  no  variation.  Whether  the  jury  will  be  per- 
suaded or  notthat  the  tenmenbeforethem  were  actually  guilty 
of  causing  the  explosions  at  the  Tradeston  gasometer  and  else- 
where, they  can  scarcely  have  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  work 
of  some  such  body  of  conspirators  as  has  been  described  to 
them  by  the  informer  Hughes.  His  story,  supported  as  it 
is  by  independent  evidence,  shows  that  a handful  of  men 
who  do  not  in  ordinary  times  go  beyond  an  assault  on  the 
police  or  a drunken  riot,  can  be  brought  by  proper  in- 
stigation to  do  damage  on  a large  scale  by  the  use  of 
dynamite.  Glasgow  has  always  enjoyed  the  possession  of 
a rowdy  population  peculiarly  its  own.  The  Irish  and 
Highland  labourers  of  the  city,  and  the  still  more  fatal  com- 
bination of  the  two,  afford  an  ample  recruiting  ground 
for  Featherstone  and  his  like.  'Their  names  show  that 
the  ten  prisoners  belong  to  this  class.  In  a community 
which  was  off  its  guard,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  frantic 
and  aimless  violence,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  get  a little 
advantage  by  surprise.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  fact  that  a knot  of  ignorant  men  should  have  been 
persuaded  to  try  and  do  an  infinite  amount  of  damage.  To 
them  it  probably  only  appeared  a superior  kind  of  Saturday- 
night  riot.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a simpler  business  to 
explode  dynamite  near  a gasometer  or  in  a railway  station 
than  to  commit  the  most  vulgar  burglary.  The  fact  that 
they  failed  in  producing  the  ruin  they  counted  on  may 
serve  to  discourage  imitation,  and  the  ardour  of  others  of 
the  same  stamp  Avill  be  still  further  cooled  by  the  discovery 
that  the  crime  is  not  so  hard  to  detect  as  they  were  made 
to  suppose.  The  incidents  of  the  trial  are  no  doubt  familiar 
to  everybody  in  Glasgow ; and  the  possible  future  dupes  of 
other  Featherstones  are  aware  by  this  time  that  the  traces 
of  dynamite  can  be  discovered  at  once,  and  that  in  a law- 
abiding  community  the  police,  if  they  are  only  intelligently 
directed,  can  be  trusted  to  run  down  the  criminal  who  is 
rash  enough  to  use  it.  He  is  sure  to  belong  to  one  well- 
marked  class  whose  members  are  fortunately  very  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  a bribe. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  COETES. 

rilHE  position  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  is  insecure ; but 
-L  a reconciliation  or  truce  which  has  been  patched  up 
with  the  independent  Liberal  party  will  probably  prevent 
any  immediate  change  of  government.  In  pursuance  of  an 
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arrangement  among  the  Liberal  leaders,  Senor  Sagasta  has 
been  appointed  President  of  the  Congress ; but  at  present 
his  immediate  followers  have  not  taken  office.  The  differ- 
ences between  Senor  Sagasta  and  the  Liberal  Union,  to 
which  most  of  the  present  Ministers  belong,  is  profound, 
and  indeed  fundamental ; but  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
adjourn  the  measures  on  which  they  must  necessarily  dis- 
agree. Senor  Herrera  and  his  colleagues  have  unwisely 
pledged  themselves  to  the  mischievous  and  dangerous  theory 
of  universal  suffrage.  Senor  Sagasta,  as  a responsible  and 
experienced  statesman,  adheres  to  a more  rational  system  of 
representation.  The  moderate  Liberals  desire  to  maintain, 
with  some  minor  modifications,  the  essentially  monarchical 
Constitution  of  1876.  The  Ministry  seems  inclined  to 
revive  'the  impracticable  Constitution  of  1869,  which  was 
derdsed  during  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  de- 
thronement of  Isabella  II.  Accoi-ding  to  this  formula, 
the  ordinary  Cortes  is  invested  with  constituent  powers, 
extending  apparently  to  the  possible  substitution  of  a 
Hepublic  for  a Monarchy.  The  device  for  which  the 
schism  is  for  the  moment  adjourned  does  credit  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Ministers.  The  King  is  made 
to  propose  in  his  Speech  the  universalization  of  the 
suffrage ; and  the  word,  like  most  newfangled  terms,  is 
intended  rather  to  conceal  an  ambiguity  than  to  express  a 
meaning  more  clearly.  Universalization  seems  to  imply  a 
gradual  process  which  may  occupy  an  undefined  time. 
Approximation  to  universal  suffrage  is  intended  by  one 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  to  be  rapid,  while  Senor  Sagasta’s 
followers  probably  hold  that  it  would  be  comparatively 
innocuous,  or  at  least  less  alarming,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
completed  for  fifty  or  a hundred  years.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
colleagues  may  regard  with  envious  admiration  the  copious- 
ness' of  the  Spanish  pohtical  vocabulary.  The  universal- 
ization or  householdization  of  the  English  and  Irish  suffrage 
would  perhaps  reconcile  divergent  views. 

Sagasta’s  resignation  while  he  had  still  a large  majority 
in  the  Congress  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  his  impatience 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Conservative  section  of  his 
Caliinet.  The  Foreign  Minister  and  the  War  Minister  had 
accumulated  against  themselves  much  ill  will ; and  Marshal 
Martinez  Campos  especially  was  naturally  held  responsible 
for  the  military  mutiny  at  Badajoz,  though  it  was  organized 
by  Ilepublican  conspirators.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
late  Minister  may  not  have  been  fully  assured  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King  ; but,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
reasons  for  retirement,  he  has  constantly  offered  support  to 
his  successors  on  the  implied  condition  that  they  abstain  from 
revolutionary  experiments.  As  President  of  the  Congress  he 
will  be  able  to  maintain  for  the  present  a neutral  attitude. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  which  is  said  to  have  been  largely  altered 
from  the  original  draft  on  the  suggestion  of  different 
Ministers.  The  priority  which  is  given  to  an  expression  of 
regret  for  the  Badajoz  insurrection  indicates  the  anxiety 
which  has  been  generally  aroused  by  the  renewal  of  military 
revolts.  The  disturbance  seemed  to  be  in  itself  insignificant, 
and  it  was  easily  suppressed ; but  the  manly  bearing  of  the 
King  during  his  subsequent  tour  of  inspection  has  evidently 
failed  to  restore  confidence.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
King  was  addressing  the  Cortes  new  proof  was  given  of  the 
political  character  of  the  mutiny.  In  a long  proclamation 
which  was  distributed  in  the  streets,  Senor  Buiz  Zorrilla 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  mutineers  and  identified  their 
cause  and  his  own  with  a Ilepublican  revolution.  It  seems 
strange  that  even  a demagogue,  who  was  once  a responsible 
Parliamentary  statesman,  should  publicly  excuse  a military 
insurrection,  whatever  may  have  been  its  cause  or  pretext. 
Soldiers  who,  in  their  military  capacity,  take  part  in  political 
contests  are  the  deadliest  enemies  of  freedom.  Senor  Zorrilla 
himself,  if  he  were  at  fhe  head  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
would  be  as  helpless  as  the  civilian  Ministers  of  the  last 
generation  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  military  confederates. 

The  references  in  the  Speech  to  the  personal  relations  of 
the  King  with  foreign  Governments  were  judicious  and 
graceful.  The  untoward  events  which  occurred  in  Paris 
were  only  noticed  as  introductory  to  a courteous  assertion 
that  the  result  had  been  to  confirm  the  friendship  between 
France  and  Spain.  It  was  still  easier  to  congratulate  the 
Cortes  and  the  nation  on  the  recent  visit  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Gerjiany.  It  was  satisfactory  to  remember 
that,  in  spite  of  forebodings  and  rumours,  no  disagreeable 
incident  had  disturbed  the  reception  of  the  illustrious 
guest.  The  language  in  which  a more  practical  transaction 
was  mentioned  has  given  rise  to  a certain  amount  of  criti- 


cism. The  most  creditable  act  of  the  new  Ministry  during 
its  short  tenure  of  jiower  has  been  the  agreement  with  the 
English  representative  at  Madrid  on  the  protocols  which, 
in  a more  permanent  form,  will  provide  for  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  late  Foreign 
Minister  was  probably  not  opposed  in  principle  to  a settle- 
ment ; but  his  conduct  of  the  negotiations  had  been  neither 
conciliatory  nor  successful.  If  the  protocols  are  converted 
into  a regular  treaty,  English  commerce  will  be  admitted 
on  the  terms  accorded  to  the  most  favoured  nation.  The 
English  Government  has,  after  a controversy  which  has 
lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  conceded  a large  part  of 
the  Spanish  demand  for  the  alteration  of  the  alcoholic 
standard.  Only  those  who  are  either  officially  or  com- 
mercially acquainted  with  the  subject  are  competent  to  form 
an  independent  judgment  on  the  controversy  as  to  the 
pi’oper  standard  on  which  import  duties  are  calculated.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  in  i860  instituted  the  existing  system  of 
legislation,  has  until  lately  steadily  refused  to  facilitate  the 
competition  of  the  strong  Spanish  wines  with  the  light  clarets 
which  are  imported  from  France.  His  object  was  to  tax  alco- 
hol equally  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  consumed ; but 
Spanifsh  wine-growers  neither  appreciated  nor  understood  the 
scientific  theories  on  which  he  relied.  Since  i860  the  importa- 
tion of  Spanish  wines  into  England  has  increased  ; but  not 
so  rapidly  or  so  largely  as  the  consumption  of  French  wines. 
For  the  purpose  of  relieving  Spanish  producers  from  an 
alleged  injustice,  the  Cortes  have,  at  the  instance  of  succes- 
sive Governments,  imposed  special  disabilities  on  English 
commerce ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  practical  argu- 
ments have  proved  more  effective  than  diplomatic  conten- 
tions. It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  non- 
renewal of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty  has  probably 
facilitated  the  present  arrangement. 

Although  the  grievance  which  is  about  to  be  removed  or 
qualified  affected  only  the  Spanish  growers,  the  agitation 
for  which  the  alcoholic  scale  furnished  an  excuse  has  been 
actively  promoted  by  the  Catalonian  manufacturers  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wine  trade.  They  have  already 
organized  an  agitation  against  the  protocols  and  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  and  they  are  in  no  degree  reconciled  to  addi- 
tional competition  by  the  advantage  offered  to  Andalusian 
industry.  On  this  ground  commentators  on  the  Speech 
object  to  the  exclusive  mention  of  the  agricultural  class  as 
likely  to  benefit  by  the  facilities  offered  to  Spanish  wines. 
The  censure  is  perhaps  hypercritical,  as  neither  Xeres  nor 
Barcelona  will  have  anything  to  learn  from  a formal 
statement  made  to  the  Cortes.  The  wine-growers  com- 
plain, as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  concession 
is  insufficient.  Some  of  them  would  undoubtedly  have 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  a higher  standard  ; but 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  Spanish  negotiators  and 
Sir  Pf.  Morier,  who  has  conducted  the  discussion  with 
much  skill  and  energy,  ascertained,  before  they  agreed  on  a 
conclusion,  the  material  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  at  least  in  the  fii’st  instance,  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  Spanish  wine-producers  may  be  parti- 
ally disappointed.  Mr.  Gladstone  undoubtedly  succeeded 
in  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  legislation  in  i860.  The  pre- 
sent generation  owes  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  bene- 
factor its  taste  for  the  cheaper  wines  of  Bordeaux,  or  the 
imitations  which  pass  under  their  name.  The  consumption 
of  Spanish  wine,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  sherry, 
though  it  is  still  very  great,  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  more  sherry 
of  an  inferior  class  will  be  consumed  when  the  price  is 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  duty  removed.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  rate  of  duty  on  superior  wines,  unless  it  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  has  little  effect  on  the  price.  To  some 
extent  English  wine-growers  will  profit,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  general  trade  with  Spain  may  largely  increase. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Spanish  Liberals  so  far  justify 
their  appellation,  that  they  are  better  disposed  than  the 
Conservatives  to  encourage  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries.  The  King  in  his  Speech  mentioned  two 
or  three  commercial  treaties  in  addition  to  the  English 
protocols,  and  he  expressed  a strong  wish  to  conclude  a 
similar  agreement  -with  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the 
political  part  of  the  document  that  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
may  be  traced. 
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THE  HAUNTED  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

A PROFOUND  writei'  lias  lately  maintained  the  para- 
dox, as  Ave  venture  to  think  it,  that  the  British  ghost 
is  in  a state  of  decay.  Mi’.  Anstey  tr.aces  this  supposed 
decline  in  spectral  society  to  a variety  of  causes.  He  thinks 
that,  after  a period  of  reckless  iullation  and  of  a papei’ 
currency,  the  genuine  article— the  native  spectre — lias 
become  a drug,  and  is  offered  vainly  on  a falling  market. 
The  paper  currency,  the  inflation,  is  the  result  of  “ Christ- 
“ mas  numbers  ” and  Christmas  literature.  A person  of 
leisure  and  of  a statistical  turn  has  calculated  that  there 
are  at  least  six  ghosts  “ walking  ” in  this  year’s  Clu-istmas 
numbers.  Three  of  them  are  explained  aivay  by  the 
“ natural  phenomena  theory  ” of  the  mythologists — that  is 
to  say',  they  prove  to  be  rats,  robbers,  or  indigestion  in 
disguise.  Theories  of  this  kind  sn.p  and  slowly  undermine 
all  faith  in  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a bogie.  At  the 
same  time,  the  unexplained  ghosts  of  Chi’istmas  fiction  are 
so  powei'ful  and  full-flavoured  that  the  real,  unadulterated 
spook  or  Avraith  of  everyday  life  cannot  compete  Avith  their 
attractions.  What  we  seem  to  need  is  Protection,  as  every 
country  but  our  own  recognizes.  Our  genuine  home  pro- 
duce in  .spectral  fabrics  must  be  guarded  against  competi- 
tion, the  curse,  as  Mr.  William  Morris  knoAvs,  of  society. 
How  can  the  honest  homespun  ghost  keep  its  place  in  a 
mai’ket  Avhich  is  flooded — positively  flooded — with  cheap 
substitutes  and  un tradesmanlike  imitations  ? 

Though  this  reasoning  is  higldy  satisfactory  to  a con- 
servative mind,  Mr.  Anstey  does  not  appear  to  be  himself 
a thoroughly  consistent  economist.  He  betrays  economical 
eclecticism  in  more  AA'ays  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  he 
contemplates  improving  our  native  stock  of  ghosts  by  the 
acclimatization  of  some  foreign  varieties.  Noav  Ave  all  knoAv 
that  the  foreign  red-legged  partridge  is  the  curse  of  sport, 
far  from  being  an  improA’ement.  British  anglers  look 
askance  at  the  proposed  acclimatization  of  bass,  which  would 
deA’our  our  native  trout.  In  the  same  Avay  (we  put  it  to 
Mr.  Anstey),  to  stock  an  old  English  manor-house  Avith 
German  bogies  would,  infallibly  result  in  spoiling,  perhaps 
in  exterminating,  the  English  breed.  Look  how  the 
Hanoverian  rat  exterminated  or  corrupted  the  British 
rat  of  our  fathers.  This  example  is  peculiarly  to  the  point, 
as  the  scientific  theory  of  spectral  noises  actually  identifies 
rats  Avith  ghosts.  Again,  as  has  already  been  shoAvn,  Ave 
need  nothing  more  than  protection.  It  follows  that  a pro- 
hibitive tariff  is  required,  not  free-trade  Avith  the  Continent. 
The  robust  and  masterful  character  of  the  German  appari- 
tion is  knoAvn  to  all.  German  White  Ladies,  German 
barons,  deceased  and  in  the  spirit,  have  an  amount  of  body 
Avith  which  our  purer  and  thinner  produce  cannot  hope  to 
compete. 

This  is  not  Mr.  Anstey’s  only  economical  heresy.  Every 
economist  Avill  admit  that  nothing  is  so  debasing  and 
pauperizing  as  indiscriminate  almsgiAung.  If  we  are  to  be 
charitable,  it  must  be  Avith  system.  We  must  strictly  in- 
A'estigate  all  claims,  and  only  give  in  desemung  cases  and 
AAdiere  there  is  some  chance  of  causing  a permanent 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  recipients.  Very 
well ; this  is  -precisely  the  attitude  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  The  able  and  intelhgent  secretaries 
of  that  enlightened  Society,  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gurney, 
are  constantly  occupied  in  investigating  the  claims 
of  every  species  of  manifestation.  No  Dream  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  charitable  support  of  the  Society  unless  it 
can  show  its  passport,  and  prove  that  it  did  not  come 
through  the  ivory  gate.  Every  wraith  is  at  once  met  with 
the  stern  resolute  question.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a coin- 
cidence, a mere  fluke,  so  to  speak  ? Dreamers  of  dreams 
and  seers  of  spectres  are  carefully  interrogated.  Were  you 
quite  Avell  when  jmu  dreamed  of  So-and-so  ? Do  you  often 
dream  of  it  ? Did  it  impress  you  much  at  the  time  ? and 
so  forth.  These  are  the  questions,  the  indispensable 
questions,  which  are  put  to  Avitnesses  to  character.  To  this 
system  Ave  offer  our  humble  approval.  Mr.  Anstey,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  harsh,  cold,  discouraging.  Ghosts,  he 
says,  require  more  delicate  and  sympathetic  handling.  But 
where  is  the  comfort  in  a spectre  you  cannot  rely  upon  ? 
To  give  him  your  faith  at  first  sight  is  like  giving  a shil- 
ling to  a blind  beggar  without  inquiry.  No  sooner  is  your 
back  turned  than  he  (the  beggar,  not  the  ghost)  is  miracu- 
lously restored  to  sight,  and  is  finding  unaided  his  way 
to  the  public-house.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  the 
too-hastily  accredited  ghost  goes  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
Bpiritual  impostors.  He  is  certain  to  be  found  out,  sooner 


or  later,  and  then  the  sceptic  rejoices  and  tlie  believer  is 
p.aincd.  For  tills  reason,  and  not  from  niggardliness  of 
disposition,  avo  must  be  permitted  to  deprecate  the  suggestion 
that  tlie  Society  for  Psychical  Re.searcli  should  make  grants 
of  properties  and  tools  to  spectres  probably  quite  un- 
deserving and  quite  capable  of  pawning  them  for  drink.  It 
is  easy  to  talk,  Avith  facile  generosity,  of  making  grants  of 
“ a fcAv  lengths  of  chain  and  a pound  or  two  of  blue  fire,” 
but  depend  on  it  these  are  the  very  sorts  of  alms  which 
pauperize  and  degrade  the  floating  s[iiritual  population. 
Moreover,  as  in  all  such  schemes,  the  money  must  eventually 
come  from  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers. 

It  is  because  Ave  hold  these  ideas  (ideas  old-fashioned 
perhaps,  and  too  often  scouted  by  the  reckless  and  romantic 
economists  of  a gushing  age)  that  we  have  always  appi’oved 
so  strongly  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  They 
now,  in  a letter  Avhich  Mr.  Gurney  has  sent  to  the  news- 
papers, add  to  our  Christmas  enjoyment  by  introducing  a 
new  kind  of  innocent  game.  Tired  of  “ magic  music,”  of 
“ the  family  coach,”  and  of  “ Consequences,”  avc  are  all  to 
ask  our  friends,  “ yes  or  no,”  Avhether  they  CA'cr  liad  this  or 
that  spiritual  experience.  Now  almost  e\’ery  one  has  had 
“ something  odd  happen  to  him,”  and  in  the  telling  about 
that  “ something  odd,”  every  one  takes  a fresh  uiiAA-eai’ying 
pleasure,  though  the  tale  of  the  ghost  in  the  gun-room  may 
be  rather  fatiguing  to  his  family  audience.  In  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  we  all  find  a sympathetic  audience. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Society  acts  as  a kind  of  safety- 
valve,  and  the  Christmas  circle  is  spared  the  old  stories,  Avhile 
the  game  of  Questions  gives  an  occasion  for  ncAv  romances. 

By  way  of  proAung  that  the  British  ghost,  far  from 
having  fallen  on  evil  times  and  evil  tongues,  Avas  neA’er 
more  the  object  of  friendly  curiosity,  Mr.  Ingraji  is  publish- 
ing a Spiritual  Directory.  This  A’olume  aaIII  be  a useful 
addition  to  Burke’s  volumes  on  the  Landed  Gentr}'.  It 
Avill  contain  a list  of  “ the  Haunted  Homes  of  England,” 
and  all  the  anecdotes  about  them.  We  presume  that  the 
work  will  be  arranged  on  the  system  of  Dod’s  ParVmmmtary 
Companion.  Thus  we  shall  read  : — 

“ Beardie.- — -Ghost  male,  clad  in  armour.  Date  of 
“ creation  unknoAvn,  but  A'ery  old.  Called  ‘ Beardie  ’ from 
“ the  long  beard  he  habitually  Avears.  In  politics  is  a Con- 
“ servative,  but  in  faA'our  of  the  system  knoAvii  as  Home 
“ Rule  for  Scotland.  Is  believed  to  have  sat  for  Forfar- 

“ shire  before  the  Union.  Country  residence, Castle, 

“ Forfarshire.” 

Or  again,  “ Red  Cap. — Ghost  male.  Named  from  his 
“ usual  head-covering.  Authority  for  this  ghost.  Sir 
“ Walter  Scott.  In  politics  holds  that  la  propriete  e'est 
“ le  vol,  especially  as  far  as  cattle  are  concerned.  Is  believcil 
“ to  have  been  a Border  Reiver.  Country  I'esidenco, 
“ Hermitage  Castle,  Liddesdale.  The  Gho.st  Club,  Cam- 
“ bridge.” 

Often,  of  course,  there  Avill  be  a difficulty  about  the  fiimily 
name  of  the  spectre.  Land  has  alas ! changed  hands  a good 
deal,  and  very  few  of  the  oldest  families  can  be  certain 
that  them  manorial  ghost  is  the  ghost  of  an  ancestor. 
In  such  cases  the  spectre  can  only  be  indicated  by  its 
characteristics;  for  example,  we  have  the  Lady  with  No  Eyes 
(Cumberland) ; “ the  Lady  in  Purple  YeHet  ” (Berkshire) ; 
the  Lady  in  Diamonds  (Galloway) ; the  Lady  in  Green,  or 
Green  Sleeves  (Fifeshire) ;.  the  Radiant  Boy  (Northumber- 
land), who  has  been  laid  in  the  most  unsportsmanlike 
fashion  by  disturbing  and  reinterring  his  bones,  and  so  on. 
The  industry  of  Mr.  Ingram  Avill  probably  throw  some 
light  on  the  genealogy,  pedigree,  political  opinions,  and  so 
forth,  of  these  and  many  other  spectres.  Whether  the 
plebeian  BroAvnie  should  be  admitted  in  a manual  of 
Haunted  Homes  it  is  hard  to  decide.  The  best  ghosts  are 
“ carriage  people,”  and  drwe  in  those  coaches  Avhose  AA’heels 
are  often  heard,  but  Avhich  ai’e  never  seen,  in  the  neigh  - 
bourhood of  haunted  houses. 


THE  VATICAN  AND  THE  QUIRINAL. 

The  visit  of  the  CroAvn  Prince  of  Prussia  to  Rome  has 
been  the  chief  political  event  of  the  week.  It  is  from 
every  point  of  vieAV  an  event  of  no  ordinary  significance. 
Many  of  the  greatest  admirers  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  his 
policy  have  had  grave  doubts  Avhether,  in  entering  originally 
upon  the  CuUurhampf,  he  had  not  miscalculated  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  Avhom  he  challenged,  and  of  the  forces  which 
he  Avould  find  arrayed  against  him  in  the  German  Parha- 
ment,  and  among  the  German  people.  But,  if  Prince 
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Bismarck  made  a mistake  in  initiating  the  struggle  ten 
years  ago,  he  has  certainly  shown  masterly  abdity  in  repair- 
ing the  mistake  now.  If  peace  is  made  at  last  between 
Pi-ussia  and  the  Vatican,  it  will  be  peace  with  honour. 
Tiiat  the  Crown  Prince,  a guest  of  the  dynasty  which  de- 
stroyed the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  should  pay  a visit 
of  courtesy  and  conciliation  to  the  “ Prisoner  of  the  Vatican,” 
is  as  little  like  the  “journey  to  Canossa,”  with  which  some 
Ultramontane  journals  have  compared  it,  as  any  two  events 
in  history  could  be  made  out  to  be.  Whether  it  was  wise 
or  not  to  begin  the  CvMurkampf,  the  Prussian  State  has  not 
come  off  second  best  in  the  conflict;  and  the  friendly  over- 
tmes  made  by  Prussia  under  such  circumstances  imply  no 
loss  of  dignity  on  her  part.  In  the  interests  of  both  parties 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  peace  may  at  last  be 
made.  A good  understanding  between  the  Catholic  party 
in  Germanj^  and  the  Crown  will  greatly  strengthen  them. 
And  this  is  the  more  evident  when  we  remember  that,  if  the 
hostility  between  the  two  became  permanent,  an  alliance, 
more  or  less  open,  between  Catholics  and  Socialists  would 
again  become  probable.  Should  a reconciliation,  on  terms 
not  humiliating  to  either  side,  take  place  between  the 
Prussian  Government  and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  former 
will  have  gained  a powerful  ally  against  the  disintegrating 
foi’ces  v/hich  are  still  at  work  in  Germany,  and  the  latter 
Avill  without  doubt  not  only  receive  some  substantial  return 
foi'  the  help  it  offers,  but  also  (which  is  of  greater  weight) 
have  taken  an  important  step  towards  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Church  with  the  modern  world. 

Hitherto  the  comments  which  have  been  made  by  the 
press  on  the  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  have  referred  chiefly 
to  the  new  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Vatican 
which  may  arise  out  of  it.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  it 
may  prove,  not  the  cause,  but  the  occasion,  of  improved  re- 
lations between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  present  Pope  has  never  shared  the  extreme 
views  of  those  who  surrounded  and  guided  Pius  IX.  The 
writings  Avhich  he  published,  when  Archbishop  of  Perugia, 
show  a breadth  and  tolerance  of  mind  of  which  his  pre- 
decessor was  incapable.  When,  however,  he  became  Pope 
he  found  the  whole  spirit  and  machinery  of  the  Vatican 
opposed  to  him.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pon 
tificate  of  Pius  IX.  lasted  over  thirty  years,  and  that  his 
change  from  being  a Liberal,  and  the  ihope  of  the  Liberal 
paity  throughout  Europe,  to  being  an  ultra-Conservative, 
took  place  two  years  after  he  became  Pope.  He  thus  had 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  in  which  to  fill  the  ofiices 
of  the  Church  with  persons  of  his  reactionary  way  of  think- 
ing. This  was  the  difficulty  which  met  Leo  XIII.  on  his 
succeeding  to  the  Papal  tlmone.  His  intention  undoubtedly 
was  to  carry  out  a policy  of  conciliation,  but  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  men  who  w'ere  bent  on  hampering  and 
thwai'ting  him  at  every  turn.  It  is  said,  on  good  authorit}^, 
that,  in  order  to  dispel  the  fiction  of  the  Papal  “ imprison- 
“ inent,”  he  had  actually  caused  the  carriages  to  be 
pi  epared  in  which  to  appear  openly  in  the  streets  of  Rome ; 
and  that  at  the  last  moment  he  was  overborne  by  his 
advisers.  As  time  passes  the  number  of  those  who  ob- 
tained office  in  the  Church  under  Pius  IX.  will  decrease ; 
their  places  will  be  taken  by  others  imbued  with  a less 
intolerant  spirit  ; and,  further,  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  Temporal  Power  will 
become  more  and  more  evident.  Eor  several  years  after 
the  entry  of  the  national  troops  into  Rome  such  a restora- 
tion was  by  no  means  out  of  the  question.  Had  the  Comte 
DE  CiiAMBORD  ascended  the  throne  of  Eiance  in  1873,  an 
attempt  ivould  certainly  have  been  made  to  reinstate  the 
Pope  in  his  lost  possessions.  There  is  no  Power  in  Europe 
which  has  any  desire  to  do  so  now.  Even  a monarchical 
le volution  in  France,  as  circumstances  now  stand,  could 
only  benefit  the  clerical  party  in  France  itself.  Xor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  Pius  IX. 
ispent  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  in  denouncing, 
cannot  fail  in  time  to  influence  the  Catholic  Church  itself. 
Persons  who  have  reason  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case 
declare  that  the  change  in  this  direction  within  the  Church 
has  of  late  years  gone  much  further  than  is  commonly 
supposed  by  outsiders.  The  fact  that  the  Pope  is  known 
to  harbour  more  conciliatory  sentiments  towards  the 
modern  world  than  those  of  his  predecessor  will  encourage 
all  who  share  his  views  to  speak  out  more  freely.  Taking 
all  these  facts  together — the  impossibility  of  restoring  the 
'^['ouipoi’al  Power ; the  firm  but  not  unfriendly  attitude  of 
the  Italian  Government ; and  the  growth  of  a more  reason- 
able and  conciliatory  spirit  within  the  Church — it  may 


fairly  be  hoped  that  an  understanding  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Quirinal  may  ere  long  come  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics. 

That  the  Crown  Prince,  while  a guest  at  the  Quirinal, 
should  have  been  received  with  honour  at  the  Vatican  is 
evidence  that  the  feelings  of  the  Holy  See  have  altered, 
not  only  towards.  Germany,  but  also  towards  Italy.  An 
open  recognition  by  the  Papacy  of  the  new  state  of  things 
in  the  latter  country  cannot,  indeed,  be  expected  at  present. 
But  it  will  none  the  less  surely  come  in  the  course  of  time. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  traditions  of  Papal  diplomacy 
to  make  concessions,  if  made  be  they  must,  gradually  and 
in  such  a manner  as  to  veil,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  fact 
that  any  concession  has  been  made.  The  official  clerical 
journals  will,  no  doubt,  strenuously  deny  that  any  departure 
has  now  been  made  from  the  uncompromising  position  taken 
up  by  the  last  Pope.  But  their  declarations  will  deceive 
no  well-informed  person,  and  will  not  indeed  be  made  for 
that  purpose,  but  simply  for  form’s  sake.  It  is  especially 
in  reference  to  Italian  Governments  that  the  Papacy  has 
always  displayed  this  habit  of  diplomatic  make-believe.  All 
the  complaints  which  Pius  IX.  and,  to  a less  degree,  the 
present  Pope  have  published  to  the  world  have  been  really 
addressed,  not  to  the  Italian  people,  but  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
public  outside  Italy.  It  may  be  said,  without  doing  in- 
j ustice  to  either  Pius  IX.  or  to  Leo  XIII.,  that  neither  of 
them  expected  the  protests  which  they  from  time  to  time 
have  made  against  the  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  to 
be  taken  seriously  in  Italy.  They  were  made,  not  to  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  Italians,  but  to  excite  pity  and  enthusiasm 
abroad,  and  in  the  first  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Temporal 
Power  to  procure,  if  possible,  armed  intervention  on  behalf 
of  the  Papacy.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  though  Italians 
form  only  a very  small  minority  among  Roman  Catholics,  yet 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church  is,  and  has  been  for  several 
centuries,  mainly  directed  by  Italians.  It  is  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  since  any  but  an  Italian  Pope  has 
been  elected.  The  last  non-Italian  Pope — the  only  respect- 
able man  who  occupied  St.  Peter’s  chair  during  more  than 
a generation — died  amid  the  ridicule  and  execration  of  all 
Rome.  At  present,  as  during  a long  period  in  the  past,  the 
politics  and  diplomacy  of  the  Roman  Church  are  chiefly 
managed  by  Italians;  while  in  no  part  of  the  Christian 
world  is  religious  indifference  so  prevalent  as  in  Italy.  But 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  Church  is  guided  by  Italians 
gives  to  the  Italian  Government  advantages  in  dealing  with 
it  which  no  other  country  possesses.  The  two  parties  to  the 
controversy  understand  one  another.  They  have  lived  too 
long  together  for  there  to  be  any  room  for  illusion  or  de- 
ception on  either  side.  While  the  Irish  or  Bavarian 
peasant  sent  in  good  faith  a share  of  his  hard-won  earnings 
to  the  “ Prisoner  of  the  Vatican,”  there  was  not  an  Italian 
who  did  not  know  that  the  moment  the  Pope  came  out  of 
his  “ prison  ” he  would  receive  a respectful  greeting  from 
all  but  a handful  of  ultra-Radieals  as  hostile  to  the  Monarchy 
as  to  the  Papacy  ; while,  if  he  preferred  to  remain  in  it,  he 
had  for  his  dwelling  the  most  charming  palace  in  the  world. 
Now  that  all  hope  of  a restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power 
has  vanished,  the  situation  has  become  clearer.  The  time 
will  soon  be  over  when  the  most  ignorant  oan  believe  that 
the  Pope  is  not  now  as  free  to  exercise  his  spiritual  functions 
as  he  was  when  a temporal  ruler.  He  is,  in  fact,  a great 
deal  freer  under  the  protection  of  a Great  Power  than  when 
liable  to  be  chased  from  Rome  by  the  people  of  his  own 
city,  or  coerced  by  robber-barons  and  dragged  into  exile  by 
foreign  despots.  The  reconciliation  between  Germany  and 
the  Vatican  which  the  I’ecent  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince 
seems  to  foreshadow  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  a 
better  understanding  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal. 
Even  if  peace  between  the  two  is  not  speedily  made,  a step 
tow.ards  peace  has  been  taken ; and,  as  there  is  no  hope 
that  the  new  order  of  things  in  Italy  will  be  upset,  the 
Church  will  do  wisely,  as  it  has  so  often  done  in  the  past, 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  inevitable. 


BELT  V.  LA  WES. 

The  judgment  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  in  the 
case  of  Belt  v.  Lawes  fortunately  supplies  no  occasion 
for  going  once  more  into  that  complicated  matter  on  the 
merits.  That  was  sufficiently  done  long  ago.  The  result 
will  indeed  be  tolerably  satisfactory  to  all  who  are  not  hope- 
lessly-committed partisans.  No  one  can  impartially  approve 
the  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Belt’s  enemies  set  about  to 
destroy,  not  merely  his  reputation,  but  his  business;  no 
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one  who  does  not  docilely  follow  Mr.  Baron  IIuddi.lston 
and  Mr.  Justice  Mantsty  in  believing  that  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  day  in  England  know  nothing  about  art 
could  believe  that  the  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Belt’s  artistic,  .ns 
opposed  to  his  business,  reputation  was  not  somewh.at  ovei- 
estimated  at  five, thousand  pounds.  Some  people  may  even 
think  him  a little  over-parted  with  five  hundred.  But  the 
judgment  on  the  .application  for  a new  trial  has  been  of  re.al 
intere.st,  inasmuch  as  it  h.as  touched  on,  though  unfor- 
tunately not  by  unanimous  decision  settled,  two  points  of 
much  general  importance,  and  likely  to  affect  many  other 
cases.  These  .are  the  point  of  misdirection  and  the  point  of 
the  value  of  expert  evidence  in  artistic  matters. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  lawyers  hold  that  there  was  no  mis- 
direction in  Baron  Huddleston’s  summing-up,  even 
though  they  may  admit  that  it  was  one-sided,  and,  more 
than  that,  that  it  was  in  the  part  relating  to  the  evidence  of 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  his  brethren  positively  wrong. 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  takes  this  view  very  strongly  indeed, 
and « Mr.  Justice  Denman  to  a certain  extent.  This  is  of 
course  rather  puzzling  to  laymen,  but  it  may  without  much 
difiiculty  be  made  clear  to  them.  The  technical  contention 
apparently  is  that,  as  Baron  Huddleston  had,  as  a judge,  no 
right  to  direct  the  jury  as  to  the  real  value  of  certain 
evidence,  he  could  not  misdirect  them.  It  was  their  business, 
not  his,  to  decide,  and  if  they  chose  to  be  misled,  it  was  their 
look-out.  Had  they  come  to  him  for  or  received  from  him 
direction  on  a point  of  law,  and  had  he  told  them  wrong,  it 
would  have  been  misdirection  ; but  on  a point  of  fact  and 
common  sense  he  was,  to  vary  Lord  Coleridge’s  excellent 
illustration,  at  liberty  if  he  chose  to  tell  them  to  disregard 
science,  and  listen  to  the  earth-flatteners  when  they  say  that 
they  see  the  surfixee  of  the  earth  to  be  flat.  This  is  one  of 
those  nice  quillets  of  tlie  law  which  happily,  or  unhappily, 
survive,  though  codifiers  and  law  reformers  do  their  worst. 
But  in  respect  (to  borrow  the  distinction  now  established) 
of  misleading,  as  distinguished  from  misdirection.  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  J ustice  Denman  agree ; Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  unluckily  does  not.  He,  like  his  learned  brother 
who  tried  the  case,  app.arently  thinks  that  what  the  earth- 
flatteners  say  is  evidence,  and  that  what  the  scientific 
people  and  the  circumnavigators  and  other  such  idle 
academic  babblers  say  is  not.  This  is  very  much  to  be 
j’egretted.  But  tliei-e  are  at  least  the  opinions  of  two 
Judges  out  of  the  three  present  on  this  last  occasion 
on  wh.at  must  be  humbly  held  to  be  the  right  side. 
Even  Lord  Coleridge,  perhaps,  hardly  put  the  ca,se 
in  this  respect  as  convincingly  as  he  might  have  put  it. 
His  illustration  of  the  sunrise  could  hardly  be  bettered, 
though  it  m.ay  be  vaiiecl  and  duplicated  ad  infinitum. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  not  a few  of  the 
victims  of  th.at  new  and  curious  art,  recently  revealed 
in  a Parisian  case,  the  art  de  debouclier  Moet,  might  have 
been  produced  to  swear  that  they  saw  the  veritable  corks 
drawn.  But  when,  instead  of  instances  and  illustrations, 
definition  is  required,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  may  be 
thought  to  have  weakened  an  immensely  strong  position 
somewhat  by  using  the  antithesis  of  fact  and  opinion.  The 
safer  antithesis  is  between  intelligent  opinion  and  unintel- 
ligent, between  perception  and  illusion.  It  would  be  very 
rash  to  say  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  infallible  in 
general ; it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  chances  are 
crushingly  against  a trained  sculptor,  an  artist  of  infinite 
accomplishment,  and  an  authority  removed  from  all  sus- 
picion of  partiality,  making  a mistake  in  the  particula.r  case. 
It  would  be  rash  as  well  as  improper  to  say  that  in  the  par- 
ticular case  any  given  sitter  thought  that  Mr.  Belt  was 
executing  a work  of  art  when  he  was  in  reality  merely 
fiddling  cleverly  with  clay  or  marble.  It  is  perfectly  safe 
to  say  generally  that  no  sculptor  would  have  the  slightest 
difiiculty  in  thus  deceiving  his  sitters.  The  fault  of  Mr. 
Baron  Huddleston’s  misleading,  as  it  may  now  be  fearlessly 
called,  if  it  may  not  be  called  misdirection,  was  that  he 
represented  the  extremely  probable  as  nearly  impossible 
and  the  extremely  improbable  as  a thing  so  likely  that  its 
unlikeliness  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account.  As  to  the 
public  benefit  which  would  arise  from  Mr.  Belt’s  acceptance 
of  the  diminished  damages,  and  the  conseepent  saving  of 
time,  opinion  on  that  point  is  not  likely  to  be  divided. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  on  this  point,  as  distinguished  from 
those  just  discussed,  the  judgment  in  no  way  rebukes  the 
encouragement  by  judges  of  a most  mischievous  and  modern 
practice — the  prolongation  of  trials  beyond  reason. 


G.\S  AMALGAMATION. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  asked  the  Bo.ard 
of  Trade  to  withhold  its  approval  from  the  proposed 
amalgamation  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  and  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  Tire  Board  is  doing  no 
more  than  its  duty  in  subjecting  schemes  of  this  kind  to  a 
very  close  scrutiny.  The  supply  of  gas  in  London  i.s 
becoming  dangerously  like  a monopoly.  The  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  has  swallowed  up  one  undertaking  after 
another  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  now  it  asks 
leave  to  repeat  the  process  on  the  south  side.  If  this  fresh 
amalgamation  is  permitted,  nearly  the  whole  of  London 
will  depend  for  its  gas  upon  this  single  Company.  To  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  this  pro-spect  is  full  of  terrors. 
They  see  in  it  the  subjugation  of  the  ratepayers  they  repre- 
sent to  a tyranny  which  will  trade  on  their  necessities,  and 
force  them  to  buy  artificial  bght  at  famine  prices.  In  this 
respect  the  alarm  of  the  Board  seems  to  be  exaggerated.  It 
takes  no  account  of  the  changed  position  which  gas  holds 
now  from  what  it  held  before  the  invention  of  the  electric 
light.  As  yet,  no  doubt,  the  electric  light  has  fallen  very 
far  short  of  the  sanguine  expectations  first  excited  by  it. 
But  it  has  only  fallen  short  of  them  in  the  sense  that  their 
fulfilment  has  been  delayed.  The  ingenuity  of  electi  icians 
has  still  more  to  do  before  the  light  will  become  as  applicable 
for  private  houses  as  it  is  for  public  buildings,  and  until 
this  happens  its  career  as  a rival  of  gas  will  not  have  begun. 
For  the  moment,  it  is  true,  invention  seems  to  be  at  a 
stand.  The  electric  hght  does  more  things  of  the  same 
kind  than  it  has  done  before,  but  it  does  not  do  any  new 
things.  But  of  all  the  motives  that  feed  human  in- 
genuity and  human  resolution,  the  sight  of  a rival  who 
has  the  field  altogether  to  himself  and  is  tilling  it  to  his 
remarkable  and  exclusive  advantage  is  the  most  stimu- 
lating. If  Londoners  were  served  by  one  Gas  Company, 
wholly  bent  on  consulting  its  own  immediate  gain,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  some  new  and  startling  de- 
parture were  taken  in  the  way  of  electric  engineer- 
ing. The  real  function  of  the  Metropolitan  Boai-d  of 
Works  in  regard  to  schemes  of  amalgamation  is  rather 
criticism  than  discouragement.  There  is  no  great  danger 
that  the  public  will  lose  by  them  ; but  there  is  very  i-eal 
danger  that  the  public  will  not  gain  by  them  as  much  as  it 
may  fairty  look  to  do.  If  the  shares  of  both  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  and  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  rose  on  the  rumour  that  they  were  to  be  made 
one  Company,  it  must  have  been  because  experts  knew  tliat 
the  cost  of  supplying  the  united  district  will  be  le.ss  than 
that  of  supplying  the  districts  separately.  The  aim  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  should  be  to  prevent  the  whole  of  this 
saving  from  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders. 
That  a part  of  it  should  go  there  is  only  reasonable,  else 
why  should  the  Companies  be  at  the  trouble  of  amal- 
gamating j but  it  is  equally  reasonable  that  a part  should 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  since  they,  through 
the  Board  of  Ti’ade,  have  the  power  of  giving  or  refusing 
assent  to  amalgamation.  An  end  of  this  sort  is  only  to 
be  gained  by  bai'gaining.  There  is  a consent  to  be  given, 
and  it  is  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  take  care  that 
it  is  not  given  too  cheaply.  There  is  no  very  obvious 
reason  why,  instead  of  pressing  upon  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  they 
should  ask  it  to  decide  that  it  has  no  power  to  approve  the 
scheme. 

Wlien  we  turn  to  the  particular  holes  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board  has  to  pick  in  the  scheme,  there  is  certainly 
ground  for  finding  fault.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company,  which  under  the  scheme  is  wholly  to  disappear, 
sells  its  gas  on  terms  which  the  Board  declares  to  embody 
“ the  latest  expression  of  the  views  of  Paidiament  ” on  the 
subject.  It  would  seem  only  reasonable,  thei'efore,  that  the 
Company  which  proposes  to  take  over  everything  else  be- 
longing to  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  should  take 
over  these  terms  at  the  same  time.  How  in  two  important 
respects  this  seems  not  to  be  done.  The  South  Meti-opolitan 
Company  has  a standard  price  of  3s.  6d.  for  the  amount  of 
gas  for  which  the  other  Company  has  a st..,ndard  price  of 
3s.  qd.  How  this  price  of  3s.  6d.  was  fixed  by  Parliament 
in  1876,  after  a long  and  careful  inquiry  by  a Select  Com- 
mittee; and  whatever  benefit  the  South  London  consumer 
derives  from  having  a standard  price  less  by  yl.  than  that 
charged  on  the  other  side  of  the  liver  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  preserved  to  him.  The  question  should  be,  not  shall 
the  customers  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  suffer 
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by  tli0  amalgamation,  but  shall  the  customers  of  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  gain  by  it?  If  both  Companies 
Avill  be  the  gainers  by  the  change,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  standard  price  for  the  one  set 
of  customers  and  lowering  it  for  the  other.  It  may  indeed 
be  ixrged  that  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  at  what  figure 
the  standard  price  is  fixed  when  the  actual  price,  as  at  pre- 
sent in  South  London,  is  considerably  below  it.  The  price 
now  charged  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  is  only 
2s.  lod.,  and  even  at  this  figure  the  Company  is  able  to 
divide  profits  at  the  rate  of  1 2 per  cent.  A further  ground 
of  objection  to  the  terms  of  the  amalgamation  is  that 
the  liability  of  the  Companies  to  supply  gas  on  a sliding- 
scale  varying  with  the  amount  of  dividend  has  disappeared. 
It  is  certainly  more  in  keeping  with  the  analogy  of  other 
trades  that  profits  and  prices  should  be  determined  by  some 
mutual  relation,  than  that  prices  should  remain  unchanged 
no  matter  what  profits  the  vendor  may  be  making.  If  the 
latter  becomes  the  rule,  it  will  be  exceedingly  hard  to  say 
in  what  particulars  the  conditions  differ  from  those  which 
would  exist  under  a monopoly.  It  is  an  additional  reason 
for  binding  down  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  to 
assimilate  its  terms  to  those  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company  that  the  latter  have  been  already  accepted  as 
sufficient  under  circumstances  which  are  identical  with  those 
that  have  now  to  be  dealt  with.  When  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  bought  the  undertaking  of  the  London  Gas 
Company,  they  undertook  to  charge  no  more  for  gas  sup- 
plied to  dwelling-houses  in  their  southern  district  and  to 
street  lamps  throughout  their  district  than  should  be 
charged  at  the  same  time  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Com- 
pamy.  “ It  is  now,”  says  the  Board,  “ proposed  to  abolish 
the  separate  existence  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
“ Company,  and  with  it  the  lower  standard  by  which 
“ the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  undertook  to  be 
“ governed.” 


MODERN  FALCONRY. 

ril  HERE  is  a vague  idea,  even  amongst  people  who  know  little 
JL  of  field  sports,  that  falconry  has  not  altogether  died  out  in 
England.  A hooded  hawk  is  not  an  absolutely  unknown  sight  in 
London,  and  from  time  to  time  there  are  accounts  in  the  papers  of 
certain  feats  performed  by  trained  falcons.  But  beyond  this  very 
ill-defined  impression  that  a few  head  of  game  and  perhaps  a few 
other  birds  and  beasts  are  annually  caught  by  means  of  the  old 
sport,  not  one  man  in  a thousand  has  any  more  knowledge  of  it 
than  of  alchemy  or  necromancy  or  any  other  obsolete  mystery. 
Those  who  still  addict  themselves  to  it  are  regarded  as  eccentric 
enthusiasts,  if  not  actual  monomaniacs,  engaged  in  a wild  attempt 
to  revive  what  is  in  reality  a hopeless  anachronism.  Such  un- 
flattering criticisms  have  no  doubt  a spice  of  truth  about  them. 
For  to  suppose  that  the  sport  could  ever  be  made  popular  again 
would  be  as  quixotic  as  to  imagine  that  modern  armies  would 
abandon  firearms  in  favour  of  the  pike  and  the  bow,  while  as  for 
the  select  few  who  do  practise  the  art,  they  certainly  need  all  the 
determination  of  zealots  to  face  such  obstacles  as  now  beset  them. 
A modern  falconer  is  a sort  of  Ishmaelite,  and  feels  that  every 
man’s  hand  is  against  him.  He  is  accused  of  every  crime,  possible 
and  impossible,  with  which  a hawk  can  be  taxed,  from  killing 
stray  carrier-pigeons  to  frightening  away  the  partridges  off  a whole 
estate,  or  perhaps  even  a whole  parish.  He  finds  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  rent  a country  for  hawking  ; and  even  when  he  has  done 
so,  he  usually  finds  himself  in  hot  water  with  the  occupants  of  the 
surrounding  properties.  Should  a hawk  be  lost,  he  meets  with 
little  assistance  in  recovering  it  or  learning  where  it  has  been  seen, 
and  often  does  so  only  when  it  has  been  shot  by  a keeper  or 
knocked  on  the  head  by  some  ignorant  or  malevolent  rustic.  He 
has  a difficulty  in  procuring  hawks,  for  almost  every  eyrie  in  the 
country  is  now  either  destroyed  by  the  preservers  of  game  or 
plundered  by  prowling  naturalists  or  idle  collectors  of  eggs. 
And  when  he  has  got  and  trained  his  hawks,  there  is  a compara- 
tively limited  choice  of  quarry  at  which  to  fly  them.  Cranes  and 
kites,  formerly  the  most  noble  objects  of  pursuit,  are  practically 
extinct.  Herons  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  where  a good 
flight  could  be  had.  Wild  duck  will  not  lie,  as  they  once  did, 
close  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  attempt  them ; and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  snipe,  quail,  landrail,  and  various  other 
birds  which  once  afibrded  good  sport.  Add  to  all  this  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  finding  a professed  falconer,  or  even  any 
servant  capable  of  attending  to  the  trained  birds,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  learning  the  art  in  any  practical  school,  such  as  was 
formerly  to  be  found  in  every  baronial  castle  or  hall  throughout 
the  land. 

With  all  these  obstacles  staring  them  in  the  face,  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  to  be  wondered  at  that  falconers  should  still  exist  than  that 
they  should  be  as  few  as  they  are.  Possibly  that  small  fraternity 
which  does  still  cope  with  the  dangers  and  troubles  besetting  the  art 
is  still  more  staunch  in  its  devotion  thereto  than  the  old-fashioned 
falconers  for  whom  things  were  made  so  smooth.  Even  in  those 


days  King  James  I.,  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  hunting  and 
hawking,  declared  the  latter  to  be  attended  with  so  many  vexations 
and  disappointments  that  only  a few  men,  blessed  with  exceptional 
good  temper,  could  find  much  real  pleasure  in  it.  If  such  was  the 
case  in  days  when  it  was  felony  to  kill  a trained  hawk,  and  a high 
misdemeanour  to  take  a falcon’s  eyrie,  how  angelic  should  the 
temperament  be  of  the  modern  sportsman  who  sees  his  best  falcon 
shot  before  his  face,  and  knows  that  the  slayer  of  it  can  snap  his 
fingers  over  the  exploit ! To  train  and  fly  a hawk  of  one  kind  or 
other  was  in  the  middle  ages  a necessary  accomplishment  for 
every  man  of  gentle  birth ; and,  now  that  the  task  is  increased 
tenfold  in  difficulty,  it  is  natural  enough  that  those  who  accom- 
plish it  should  take  the  more  credit  to  themselves.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  that  of  Englishmen  now  living  who  have  been  successful 
at  the  same  time  in  hawking  and  other  sports,  the  far  greater 
number  have  stuck  to  the  former  in  preference  to  any  other.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  older  sport  is  worse 
than  it  ever  was,  since  its  decline  can  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  prevalence  of  shooting,  which  is  as  easy  a means  of  filling  the 
bag  as  the  other  is  difficult.  The  surviving  branches  of  the 
falconer’s  art  are  of  course  comparatively  few ; and  so  in  like  manner 
are  the  birds  of  prey  employed.  Banners  and  Barbary  falcons — 
once  imported  at  a large  cost,  and  flown  with  great  success  at 
game — are  now  only  picked  up  by  chance,  and  trained  rather  as  a 
curiosity.  The  majestic  Jerfalcon,  whether  of  the  Norway,  Ice- 
land, or  Greenland  variety,  has  been  more  often  used,  but  not 
with  the  same  effect  as  in  the  days  gone  by.  Hobbies,  which  were 
once  highly  esteemed,  and  which  for  symmetry  and  powers  of 
flight  appear  to  surpass  all  other  hawks,  are  only  to  be  had  by 
great  good  luck ; and  their  management  is  also  less  well  under- 
stood than  it  was.  The  four  kind^s  now  used  at  all  generally  are 
peregrines,  merlins,  goshawks,  and  sparrow-hawks ; and  of  the 
former  there  are  more  trained  every  year  than  of  aU  the  rest  put 
together.  The  capabilities  of  each  of  these  species  will  sufficiently 
appear  in  considering  the  various  flights  now  practicable. 

Rook-hawking  may  be  called  the  most  popular,  and  probably  the 
best  also,  of  modern  flights.  It  was  by  no  means  despised  in  an- 
cient days,  for  the  French  and  English  kings,  besides  their  first- 
rate  falcons,  used  for  more  ambitious  purposes,  always  kept  a goodly 
array  of  peregrines  for  flying  a la  corneille.  It  is  the  peregrine 
which  is  still  used  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  the  “ passage 
falcon,”  by  which  is  meant  a female  bird  caught  during  her  first 
migratory  passage,  when  she  is  about  five  or  six  months  old.  It  is 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  prefer  birds  of  this  age,  in  the  “red  ” or 
nesting  plumage,  to  the  older,  or  “blue”  falcons;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a mistaken  preference.  The  red  falcon  has,  however, 
this  advantage,  that  she  is  not  in  moult  when  taken,  whereas 
the  blue  one  is;  and,  therefore,  suffers  some  slight  injury  by 
the  interruption  of  the  process.  Accordingly,  the  Dutch  falconers 
send  over  each  year  from  Valkenswaard  a supply  of  these  splendid 
hawks ; and  it  is  only  a few  weeks  ago  that  the  last  batch  of 
eight  or  ten  red  falcons  came  over  to  be  trained  in  England.  The 
winter  months  are  employed  in  reclaiming  and  getting  these  birds 
fit  for  a campaign  on  the  open  downs ; and  by  the  first  days  of 
spring  they  ought  to  be  able  to  take  the  field.  The  rooks  are 
then  in  fine  fettle,  strong  on  the  wing,  and  give  very  much  such 
a flight  as  we  read  of  in  ancient  descriptions  of  heron-hawking. 
They  “ take  the  air  ” and  go  up  in  “ rings  ” or  circles,  attempt- 
ing to  keep  above  the  hawk ; and,  if  worsted  at  this  game,  dash 
away  down  wind  towards  the  nearest  cover,  eluding  with  great 
skill  the  stoops  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  In  order  that  they  may 
not  be  overmatched,  it  is  usual  to  fly  only  one  hawk  at  a time  ; 
whereas  in  heron-hawking  two  were  almost  always  flown 
together.  It  is  in  this  flight  that  the  wild-caught  peregrine  shows 
himself  superior  to  the  “ eyess,”  which,  having  been  taken  young 
from  the  nest,  has  never  had  to  find  her  own  living  for  herself. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  eyesses — and  not  only  eyess  “ falcons,”  or 
females,  but  the  males,  or  “ tiercels  ” also — which  are  good  enough 
for  rooks  ; and  occasionally  a peregrine  which  has  been  found  of 
little  or  no  use  for  game  in  the  autumn  will  fly  in  grand  form  at 
rooks  in  the  winter  and  spring.  An  old  cock  rook  found  quite  in 
the  open  will  sometimes  take  the  hawk  away  two  or  three  miles 
“ as  the  crow  flies  ” before  he  is  taken  or  driven  to  cover  ; and 
now  and  then  both  birds  will  climb  so  high  into  the  sky  as  to  be 
lost  to  sight  overhead.  This  kind  of  flight  accordingly  requires 
that  the  field  should  be  well  mounted;  and  the  distance  covered  in 
a heavy  day’s  work  will  often  exceed  forty  miles. 

The  flight  with  peregrines  at  game  is  about  as  different  from 
rook-hawking  as  anything  could  be.  In  the  latter  the  hawk  is 
suddenly  unhooded,  and  thrown  off  at  a passing  rook  which  is 
already  on  the  wing ; in  the  latter  she  is  quietly  started,  and 
allowed  to  mount  slowly  aloft  before  the  game  is  sprung.  In 
rook-hawking  the  falcon  is  always  thrown  off  at  a quarry  which 
is  to  windward  of  her;  in  the  other  case  the  falconer’s  object 
is  to  arrange  that  the  first  stoop  may  be  made  down  wind.  Then, 
too,  the  qualification  for  a game  hawk  is  not  that  stubborn  perse- 
verance which  makes  her  follow  a rook  up  into  the  clouds  and 
keep  on  stooping  at  him  “ till  all  is  blue,”  so  much  as  the  knack  of 
mounting  to  a great  height  above  man  and  dog,  and  thence  coming 
down  with  the  speed  of  a thunderbolt  upon  the  low-flying  partridge 
or  grouse.  A really  good  game-hawk  will  mount  to  a “pitch”  of 
fully  one  thousand  feet,  and  there  remain  for  many  minutes  circling 
easily  round.  It  is  a pretty  sight  for  any  lover  of  animal  life  to 
see  the  hawk  so  “ waiting  on  ” above  while  the  dog  stands  firm  at 
the  point  below,  each  waiting  obediently  till  the  human  actors  in 
the  scene  run  in  and,  by  flushing  the  game,  give  the  signal  for  the 
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erepfrine  to  flash  down  like  a meteor  from  her  post.  Game- 
awkin£;  does  not  require  so  open  a country  as  the  sport  before 
described ; but  there  is  need  of  first-rate  dogs  and  of  some  con- 
siderable skill  in  arranging  so  that  the  hawk  shall  be  in  the  right 
spot  when  the  birds  rise.  For  this  purpose  “eyesses”  are  good 
enough  and  more  convenient  than  the  passage-hawks.  For  the 
young  peregrines,  getting  on  the  wing  early  in  June  and  becoming 
strong  fliers  early  in  July,  may  well  be  prepared  for  the  field  by 
the  middle  or  end  of  August ; whereas  the  wild-caught  hawks  are 
at  this  time  naturally  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  moult.  Still 
the  gentlemen  who  for  two  years  past  have  achieved  a brilliant 
success  in  grouse-hawking,  besides  using  eyesses  of  the  year,  made  a 
free  use  of  several  passage-falcons  which  had  been  flown  at  rooks  in 
the  spring.  For  grouse  the  larger  and  stronger  “ falcon  ” is  more 
highly  esteemed ; but  tiercels  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  for 
partridges,  and  the  best  of  them  are  quite  able  to  deal  with  a 
young  grouse. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  now  fashionable  flights,  for  which 
peregrine  tiercels  are  used,  is  at  the  wily  magpie.  In  this  the 
large  party  of  which  the  field  should  consist  has  as  much  to  do  as 
the  hawk.  Their  business  is  with  sticks  and  stones,  shouts,  cries, 
and  every  sort  of  noise  to  oust  the  long-tailed  quarry  from  the 
cover  to  which  he  has  made  his  way.  The  hawk,  which  seems 
animated  by  as  much  excitement  as  the  men,  waits  in  the  air 
overhead,  and,  after  repeated  shots,  eluded  by  the  most  amusing 
dodges,  at  length  secures  his  victim  in  the  open.  Besides  these 
flights  there  are  occasional  slips  at  wild  duck,  stone-curlew, 
and  other  things.  Gulls  of  various  kinds  have  been  flown  at 
and  taken ; wood-pigeons  are  often  knocked  down  by  a passage- 
hawk  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  flight  at  game  or  rooks; 
and,  finally,  it  is  quite  possible  to  train  strong  female  peregrines 
to  kill  hares. 

The  goshawk  is  an  extremely  rare  bird,  whether  as  eyess  or 
wild-caught ; but,  when  once  secured,  seems  to  be  as  good  a ser- 
vant as  any  one  could  desire.  There  is  one  now  in  the  possession 
of  a well-known  English  falconer,  which  has  killed  several  hares, 
both  white  and  brown,  as  well  as  rabbits  almost  innumerable. 
Another  was  caught  in  Holland  this  autumn  and  sent  over  here  to 
be  trained  ; and  within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  several 
which  made  great  scores  either  at  one  or  other  kind  of  ground 
game.  The  goshawk  can  also  be  trained  to  take  partridges  or 
pheasants— in  fact,  it  will  fly  at  an3'thing  which  gets  up  ; but,  in 
order  to  have  a fair  chance,  it  must  be  taken  very  close  up  to  the 
quarry  before  being  thrown  off.  There  is  in  the  flight  of  this 
short-winged  hawk  none  of  the  high  mounting  and  brilliant  stoop- 
ping of  the  true  falcon.  It  hunts  its  quarry  down  in  a more 
deliberate  and  dogged  manner,  and,  being  quite  prepared  to  follow 
it  into  cover,  often  does  execution  where  the  nobler  bird  would 
be  obliged  to  come  back  discomfited.  Somewhat  similar  in 
its  appearance  and  habits  is  the  smaller  sparrow-hawk,  which 
is  so  difficult  to  reclaim  that  few  modern  falconers  care  to 
undertake  the  task.  Female  sparrow-hawks  may  be  trained  to 
take  partridges ; but  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times  they  are  more 
commonly  used  for  flying  at  hedgerow  birds.  The  pursuit  of  a 
blackbird,  redwing,  or  missel-thrush  with  one  of  these  birds  is  an 
exact  likeness  of  magpie-hawking,  except  that  the  little  hawk, 
instead  of  waiting  on  in  the  air  above,  takes  perch  on  the  glove  or 
hat  of  the  falconer  or  on  the  top  of  the  hedge.  Considering  how 
easily  this  sort  of  sport  might  still  be  had  even  in  a rather  en- 
closed country,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  there  is  not  more  of  it 
amongst  the  countryfolk  who  were  once  so  devoted  to  it. 

The  smallest  and  most  docile  of  our  English  hawks  is  the 
merlin.  This  tiny  creature  is  flown  either  singly  or  in  pairs  at 
moulting  larks ; and  between  the  middle  of  August,  by  which 
time  the  eyesses  are  trained,  and  the  beginning  of  October,  they 
will  fly  this  quarry  with  great  success.  The  sport  resembles 
heron-hawking  even  more  than  the  flight  at  rooks ; for  the  lark 
almost  always  goes  up  in  spiral  circles,  and  frequently  gets  so 
high  into  the  clouds  that  both  pursuer  and  pursued  are  lost  to 
sight.  But  soon  after  the  end  of  September,  the  larks  having 
finished  their  moult,  become  too  good  to  be  caught  by  any  trained 
merlins ; and  the  latter  are  then  either  turned  adrift,  or  kept  to  fly 
at  blackbirds  and  other  small  birds,  which  they  will  do  very  much 
in  the  same, way  as  sparrow-hawks.  These  are  the  diversions  which 
amuse  the  score  or  so  of  amateur  falconers  who  still  keep  alive  the 
ancient  art.  They  have  been  enjoyed  more  thorough^  of  late  than 
perhaps  for  thirty  or  forty  j-ears  before— since  the  time,  that  is, 
when  the  Loo  Club  flew  herons  on  the  royal  domains  in  Holland. 
How  long  they  will  survive  it  would  be  hopeless  to  conjecture. 
But  in  an  age  when  sport  of  a legitimate  kind,  untainted  by 
venality  and  blackguardism,  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare, 
there  must  be  many  men  who,  if  they  knew  how  to  set  about  it, 
and  what  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  do,  would  readily  turn 
their  hands  to  an  amusement  which  has  so  much  to  recommend 
it  besides  mere  sentiment  and  the  verdict  of  mediuoval  sports- 
men. 


A SERVICE  OF  SONG. 

HUM.kN  beings  have,  at  different  times  and  in  different  places, 
worshipped  all  kinds  of  things,  material  and  immaterial, 
alive  and  inanimate,  edifying  and  very  much  the  reverse.  Among 
the  baser  sort  of  gods  remarkable  men  are  perhaps  the  most  re- 


spectable ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  not  only  that  the  worship 
of  fetishes  is  not  extinct  in  England  at  the  end  of  1883,  but  that 
there  is  still  going  about  among  us  a per.«on  who  i-.  literally 
adored  by  a sect  of  followers  numerous  and  respectable  enough  to 
print  their  form  of  worship  and  sell  it  for  fourpence,  or  twopence 
if  you  take  one  hundred  copies,  in  a pretty  pinlt  cover.  AVe  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a copy  of  “ The  lV-o[  le's  AVilliam  : 
a Week-night  Service  of  Song  on  the  Life  of  tlio  lit.  Hon. 
Wm.  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.l*.  Compiled  and  .Arranged  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Thoseby,”  and  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  public  if 
we  did  not  lay  before  them  an  account  of  how  the  pious  Gladstoniau 
worships  his  idol.  The  Service  consists  of  hymns  sandwiched  be- 
tween short  readings,  or  sermons,  giving  an  account  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  career,  and  taken,  as  a “ Prefatory  Note  ” informs  us, 
“by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gilmore,  . . . from 
his  Paper  in  the  Qum-terhj  Hemew.’’’  We  regret  that  the  number 
of  the  Quarterly  which  contained  the  reverend  gentleman’.s 

lucubrations  somehow  escaped  our  notice.  The  hymns  are  chiefly 
noticeable  for  the  spirit  which  has  been  stigmatized  of  late 
years  with  the  nickname  Jingo;  and  this  is  apparent  in 
the  one  which  opens  the  proceedings,  and  is  shortly,  but  signi- 
ficantly, headed,  “ Tune — Carey's."  “ Sing  we  a song,”  it  begins, 
“ of  praise  to-day.  For  battles  fought  and  victories  won,  For 
strength  vouchsafed  upon  our  way.  And  noble  work  our  cause  has 
done  ; F'or  joy  that  cometh  after  tears,  And  harvests  reaped  for 
fifty  years.”  This  inspiriting  ditty  concluded,  “Prayer”  is 
ollered,  presumably  to  Mr.  Gladstone;  and  the  audience  then 
composes  itself  to  listen  to  the  first  instalment  of  the  “ Oliair- 
man’s  Address.”  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  far  like  ordinary  men  that 
he  had  a father  and  a mother.  From  the  one  “ he  has  his  business 
qualities,  his  financial  aptitude,  his  strength  of  will,  his  enterprise 
and  greed  of  work”;  from  the  other  “his  poetic  sensibility,  his 
refined  taste,  his  moral  fervour,  his  power  of  intense  realization 
and  burning  enthusiasm.”  He  went,  when  very  young,  to  “ Eton 
public  school,”  where  he  displayed  some  of  the  prophetic  power 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  a properly-constituted  live  fetish  ; for 
he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  Eton  Miscellany : — “ There  is 
something  within  me  that  bids  me  hope  that  I may  he  able  to 
glide  prosperously  down  the  stream  of  public  estimation.”  The 
something  did  not  deceive  him ; he  has  certainly  glided  a very 
long  way  down  the  stream  of  public  estimation  prosperously 
enough,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  ho  may  not  j'et  attain 
a still  more  remote  depth.  “ Like  most  young  men  of  his  age, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  moved  by  the  muse,  and  attempted  [is  not 
this  a step  in  the  direction  of  impiety  ?]  to  write  in  verse  ”;  but 
“ we  do  not  think  the  laureate  wreath  was  for  him,”  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  otherwise  some  of  his  own  poetry  might  have 
been  sung  in  his  honour  at  week-night  services.  “ His  father 
was  a Whig”  and  an  admirer  of  G’anning;  Air.  Gladstone 
“ was,  in  consequence,  by  inheritance  a Tory.  This  early  pre- 
judice,” however,  he  was,  as  we  all  know,  destined  to  overcome. 
A disquisition  about  the  Liberal  party  follows,  I'rom  which  we 
learn,  among  other  things,  that  “ It  is  assured  that  all  things  are 
working  together  for  good.”  If  it  is  assured  that  the  Established 
Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Alarquess  of  Salisbury  are 
working  together  for  good,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  sometimes 
adopts  singular  methods  of  testifying  its  assurance.  The  congre- 
gation next  sings  a cheery  hymn  entitled  “ Hold  on,  my  brother,” 
with  reference  apparently  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
agricultural  labourer : — 

If  your  hand’s  on  theplougli,  hold  on,  hold  on  ; 

Though  the  soil  may  be  sterile  and  hard, 

The  ploughshare  will  make 
The  fallow  ground  break, 

And  the  ploughman  will  have  his  reward. 

The  person  of  the  fetish  is  then  described.  “ He  had  by  inheri- 
tance a healthy  body,”  and,  “by  the  blessing  of  God  and  a 
temperate  mode  of  living,”  he  has  it  still.  When  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  “ he  had  plump  features,”  and,  u in'opos  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  remarked  that  “ he  has  done  more  to 
enlarge  its  privileges  and  e.xtend  its  fame  than  any  man  who  has 
held  sway  within  its  walls.”  Reflection  has  led  us  to  conclude 
that  this  somewhat  obscure  sentence  must  be  intended  to  refer  to 
the  cloture.  Then  comes  a characteristic  dig  at  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
of  detested  memory.  “ From  the  first  he  [Mr.  Gladstone]  favour- 
ably impressed  the  House.  He  had  not  to  resort  to  any  melo- 
dramatic tricks ; to  breakdowns  and  brilliant  failures.”  After  a 
comparatively  dull  hymn  about  the  day  when  the  right  shall  be 
with  the  might,  and  the  might  with  the  right,  a few  extremely 
compendious  lines  carry  us  through  the  gloomj’  and  uninteresting 
period  of  Mr?  Gladstone's  life  from  1834  to  the  moment  when  “In 
the  election  of  1868,  the  country,  roused  by  his  eloquence,  swept 
the  House  of  obstructionists,  and  sent  him  in  as  I’remier  with  an 
immense  majority.”  This  joyful  event  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  hymns  in  the  Service,  of  which  we  leel  con- 
strained to  reproduce  a considerable  part : — 

The  Meruy  Chiming  of  the  Bells. 

Bells,  bells,  bells,  bells ! 

Hear  the  merry  chiming  of  the  bells  ! 

The  merry  chiming  now  we  hear, 

How  sweet  they  fall  upon  the  ear. 

Bim  him  him  him  him  him  him  him, 

Bim  bim  bim  bim  him  bim  bim  bim, 

List  to  the  merry  merry  chiming,  chiming,  chiming, 
chiming  chime  of  the  bells. 
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Ring,  ring,  swing,  swing, 

Ring  out  cheerily,  sing  out  merrih', 

Telling  gaily  of  hope  and  joy. 

Sweet  bells  ringing  out,  wild  notes  flinging  out, 

Songs  and  carols  all  tongues  employ. 

Borne,  borne,  boine,  borne. 

King  out  niournfulh-,  harshly,  dolefully. 

Sad  tales  telling  of  grief  and'  despair, 

Bim  bim  bim  bini. 

Chime  out  joyfully,  gaily,  cheerfully. 

Jingling  merrily  through  the  air. 

The  byran  of  wliicli  this  is  the  first  stanza  (and  the  second  is  like 
unto  it)  having  jingled  merrily  through  the  air,  a short  account  is 
given  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  principal  essays  in  legislation — a very 
short  account,  considering  that  “ there  are  few  great  Acts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  which  have  not  borne  his  image  and 
superscription.”  It  concludes  thus: — “During  his  administration 
there  was  established  a precedent  which  will  form  the  basis  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  differences  between  nations  by  the  arbitrament 
of  reason  instead  of  the  sword,  which  we  hail  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  rule  of  brute  force,  and  the  dawn  of  the  day  of 
which  the  prophets  have  spoken,  when  the  deadly  implements  of 
war  shall  be  turned  into  implements  of  industry,  and  men  shall 
learn  war  no  more.”  No  sooner  are  these  glowing  anticipations  of 
a Geneva  millennium  out  of  the  preacher's  mouth,  than  the  con- 
gregation bursts  into  a hymn  entitled  “ We'll  Conquer,”  beginning, 
“ We  are  a youthful  army,  our  banner  waves  on  high,”  and 
having  the  following  chorus,  which  is  nothing  if  not  belli- 
gerent— 

'iVe’ll  conquer  ! we'll  conquer ! Behold  o’er  land  and  sea 
Our  banner  floating  in  the  breeze,  the  ensign  of  the  free. 

We’ll  conquer  ! we’ll  conquer ! our  song  shall  ever  be — 

All  glory  to  our  conq’ring  king  who  gives  the  victory — 

in  Midlothian  or  elsewhere,  we  presume.  Gunpowder  and 
glory  ring  even  more  unmistakably  through  the  next  hymn,  which 
contains  such  reprehensible  expressions  as  “ No  surrender,  no 
surrender.  In  the  cause  of  truth  and  right!  Give  the  enemy 
no  quarter,  we  must  conquer  in  the  tight,’’  and  “ No  surrender, 
no  surrender.  See  the  hosts  of  Satan  fly  ! Push  them  hardly, 
push  them  closely  ! Now  the  victory  is  nigh.”  This  might  have 
been  sung  at  Tel-el-Kehir,  or  at'Majuba  Hill  by  the  Boers.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  throughout  the  Service  no  allusion, 
except  the  one  already  mentioned  to  the  Geneva  arbitration,  is 
made  to  foreign  affairs.  One  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  enables 
the  officiating  minister  to  assert  that  Mr.  Gladstone  “has  never 
had  to  vacillate,  taking  a position  to-day  from  which  he  has  had 
to  withdraw  to-morrow,  saying  one  thing  one  day  and  contra- 
dicting it  the  next.”  Anon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  public  virtue  is  held 
up  to  admiration  ; and,  inasmuch  as  no  one  ever  denied  it,  we  are 
forced  to  suppose  that  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a 
certain  edifying  contrast.  “ Manj’'  have  recently  prated  of 
patriotism ; but  he  has  given  the  truest  proof  of  it,  for,  though 
comparatively  a poor  man,  and  pressed  more  than  is  generally 
known,  so  that  he  has  had  to  part  with  his  large  house  in  town, 
and,  what  to  him  is  no  doubt  a greater  sacrifice,  his  works  of  art 
and  articles  of  vertu,  he  has  refused  to  accept  the  pension  which 
properly  falls  due  to  him,  that  he  might  not  add  to  the  burdens  of 
the  people.  Others  [should  it  not  have  been  “ Another  ” ?]  have 
greedily  grasped  at  all  they  could  get,  and  bedecked  themselves 
with  garters  and  gilded  coronets.”  No  doubt  every  schoolboy  in 
the  congregation  has  heard  of  the  vast  piles  of  wealth  accumulated 
by  the  fantastic  hero  of  breakdowns,  who  consummated  a career 
of  corruption  and  iniquity  by  bedecking  himself  with  a garter  and 
a gilded  coronet.  Excuse  is  made  for  a failing  which  is  said  to  be 
urged  against  the  object  of  worship  ; “ It  is  said  that  he  seldom 
laughs.  It  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  in  humour,  but  because 
he  is  so  oppressed  with  the  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
life,  so  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  what  he  believes  the  truth, 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  fall  into  the  hilarious  mood.”  No  one 
who  remembers  certain  ponderously  facetious  rebukes  administered 
to  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  would  suggest  that  the  Premier  was 
wanting  in  humour ; but  this  passage  well  betokens  the  solemnity 
that  should  enshroud  our  notions  of  a divinity  even  of  the  second 
class. 

These  fine  feelings,  however,  are  destined  speedily  to  receive  a 
shock.  It  is  all  very  well  to  worship  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  hold 
services  of  song  in  adoration  of  him  ; but  can  it  be  respectful  to 
draw  an  imaginary  picture  of  him  going  stark  mad  in  the  park  at 
Hawarden  ? Yet  suddenly  we  come  upon  this  : — 

tVlicro  perchance  he  may  now  and  again  sing  to  the  birds.  Might  not  the 
bird.-f,  those  beautiful  tbr/f,  represent — Freedom!  Political  Freedom  ! the 
Sovereignty  of  Ideas ! the  Monarchy  of  Mind  ! the  Republic  of  Intel- 
lect! Free  Thoughts  ! Free  Speech  ! Free  Press!  Free  (Jliurches  in  a Free 
Stare  ! until  there  shall  be  no  party  but  God,  and  no  politics  but  religion — 
the  Mighty  Christ  all  in  all. 

Come,  Birdie,  Come. 

Beautiful  Bird  of  Spring  has  come. 

Seeking  a place  to  build  his  liome, 

Warbling  l is  song  so  light  and  free, 

Bcautifid  bird,  come  live  with  me. 

Come  live  witli  me,  you  sliall  be  free. 

If  you  will  come  and  live  with  me. 

I’m  all  alone,  come  live  with  me,  come  live  with  me. 

Chorus. — Come,  birdie,  come  and  live  with  me  ; 

We  will  be  happy,  light,  and  free  ; 

You  shall  be  all  the  world  to  mo  ; 

Come,  birdie,  come  and  live  with  me. 

After  singing  this  hymn  one  would  e.xpect  the  people  to  go  home 


and  try  to  reconcile  the  Monarchy  of  Mind  with  the  Republic  of 
Intellect ; but  they  do  not.  They  have  yet  to  he  told  how  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  preached,  “ not  an  actual  sermon,”  hut  something 
very  like  one,  lor  it  w.as  addressed  to  the  divinity  students  of 
King's  College,  and  it  had  a text,  or  at  least  was  “based  upon  the 
phrase  in  the  Epi.stle  to  the  Romans,  ‘ The  righteousness  which  is 
by  faith.’  ” It  was  preached,  at  an  hour’s  notice,  for  the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  it  must  have  been  a remarkable  per- 
formance, since  there  is  quoted  the  approval  of  it  by  one  of  the 
listeners,  “ whom  it  touched  into  a nobler  view  of  the  reality  of 
life  and  its  higher  aims.”  The  final  instalment  of  discourse  winds 
up  with  a peroration  calling  the  object  of  worship  “ the  most 
illustrious  ornament  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  Ulysses  oe 
'riiE  Liberal  Paett— the  Grand  Old  English  Gentleman.”  But 
we  notice  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  truly  remarkable 
performance  not  one  word  has  been  said  or  sung  referring  in  any 
way  whatever  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  or  the  actions  of  the  Prime  Minister 
with  respect  to  him.  One  more  hymn,  ending  with  a prolonged 
burst  of  Hallelujahs,  fortissimo,  and  then  we  come  to  the  legiti- 
mate termination  of  such  services — “ Collections,  Votes  of  Thanks, 
&c.”  A fter  which  the  congregation  sings  itself  out  of  chapel  (or 
schoolroom,  as  the  case  may  be)  with  a religious,  but  not  oyer- 
loyal,  parody  of  “ God  Save  the  Queen.”  Bim,  bim,  bim,  bim. 
Borne,  borne,  borne. 


PROFESSOR  BONAMY  PRICE  ON  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

IN  a story  quoted  in  the  Xife  of  JOcn-d  Lytton,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  be  recording,  under  the  sobriquet  of  “ Lionel 
Hastings,”  his  own  schoolboy  experiences,  the  youthful  hero  is 
made  to  answer  his  tutor’s  remonstrance  on  his  neglect  of  Latin 
verse  with  the  “ somewhat  pert  ” remark  that  he  “ has  no  desire  to 
succeed  when  it  is  a merit  not  to  be  original.”  The  pertness  of 
the  reply,  which  is  obvious,  is  hardly- its  worst  fault.  How  far  it 
is  meant  to  represent  the  late  Lord  Lytton’s  mature  conviction  wo 
are  unable  to  say,  but  classical  scholarship  is  not  a subject  on 
which  his  warmest  admirers  would  claim  any  special  weight  for 
his  judgment.  Be  that  as  it  may  however,  the  criticism  is  suffi- 
ciently common  to  show  that  for  casual  observers  it  has  a certain 
air  of  plausibility.  That  it  proves  too  much,  if  it  proves  anything 
at  all,  does  not  occur  to  them.  In  the  first  place  it  has  of  course 
no  exclusive  application  to  the  time-honoured  custom  of  writing 
Greek  and  Latin  verse,  which  is  unfortunately  coming  in  danger 
of  being  honoured  rather  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  in 
some  of  our  public  schools,  but  applies  equally  to  Ijatin  and 
Greek  composition  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  verse  or  prose ; and 
the  bitterest  assailants  of  the  first  usually  profess  what  we  must 
hope  is  a sincere  desire  to  retain  the  last  intact.  In  the  next 
place  the  objection  would  prove  equally  fatal  to  composition  of 
all  kinds  and  in  all  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  if  used  as  an 
instrument  of  education.  Originality  ig  not  an  acquirement  but  a 
gift,  and  a rare  gift ; to  imagine  that  it  can  be  acquired  by  reject- 
ing the  aid  of  rules  and  models,  is  much  like  imagining  that  a boy 
without  ear  or  voice  might  by  a steady  refusal  to  study  his  notes 
attain  the  position  of  a Mario.  Nor  can  even  originality,  where 
it  does  exist,  afford  to  dispense  with  extraneous  aids.  To  refuse 
to  write  Latin  verse  because  success  depends  on  a familiarity  with 
the  best  models  of  Latin  poetry  is  as  though  a poetical  aspirant 
should  resolve  to  remain  ignorant  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  and 
Shelley  on  the  ground,  poeta  nascitur,  non  ft.  It  is  not  however 
the  special  point  of  verse  composition,  so  much  as  the  general 
question  of  classical  training,  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  portion, 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  Bonamy  Price  the  other 
day,  in  what  we  may  gather  even  from  the  brief  summary  in  the 
Times,  to  have  been  the  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive 
lecture  he  addressed  to  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  this  is  a subject  on  which  Mr.  Bonamy 
Price  speaks  with  all  the  authority,  not  only  of  a ripe  and 
deliberate  judgment,  but  of  a large  experience.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Rugby  masters  in 
the  golden  age  of  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  he  numbered 
among  his  pupils  several  of  those  whose  names  have  contributed 
to  make  Rugby  famous.  When  such  a man  comes  forward 
to  tell  us  that  “ there  is  in  the  existing  system  of  education,” 
as  compared  with  that  he  remembers  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  career,  “ much  that  is  fearful  to  contemplate,”  we  may 
be  sure  that  we  are  listening  to  no  shrieks  of  an  hysterical 
alarmist  or  pedantry  of  a narrow  conservatism — for  the  lecturer 
is  both  a Liberal  and  a man  of  wide  and  varied  culture — but  to 
the  grave  warning  of  one  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  labour  of 
education  and  who  thoroughly  understands  what  he  is  talking 
about.  If  he  does  not  scruple  directlyto  traverse  some  pet  theory 
in  vogue  just  now,  and  which  a shallow  sciolism  might  he  disposed 
to  swallow  on  faith  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  authorized  Liberal  pro- 
gramme, it  is  well  to  remember  that  everything  new  is  not  there- 
fore true,  and  that  Liberals  can  on  occasion  be  quite  as  bigoted 
and  dogmatic  as  their  opponents.  In  the  recent  contest  at  0.xford 
one  of  Mr.  Horton’s  opponents,  who  is  himself  a Nonconformist, 
was  heard  remarking  in  the  Theatre,  “ I am  come  here  to  vote 
non  jilacet  in  the  interests  of  religious  toleration,”  And  the 
remark  was  just. 

The  first  point  to  which  Mr.  Price  refers  is  the  modern  use  or 
abuse  of  competitive  eximinations.  Ho  observes  that  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  has  attributed  to  this  cause  the  mental 
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deterioration  perceptible  among  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  India,  and  has  riglitly  insisted  that  it  arises  from  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  real  nature  and  scope  of  education.  The 
competitive  system  of  Civil  Service  appointments  for  India  was 
introduced  chietiy  through  the  urgent  advice  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
who,  with  all  his  brilliant  powers,  was  always  something  of  a 
Whig  doctrinaire,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  his  favourite  organ, 
the  Edinburgh  Eevieiv,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  commented 
severely  some  few  years  ago  on  its  failure.  This  was  indeed  by 
many  anticipated  from  the  first,  but  they  were  laughed  out  of 
court  as  mere  stupid  reactionaries,  and  now — as  Lord  Melbourne 
once  remarked  on  the  failure  of  another  class  of  Liberal  pre- 
dictions— “ the  strange  thing  is  that  the  fools  {i.e.  Conservatives) 
were  all  on  one  side,  and  the  wise  were  all  on  the  other',  and  the  fools 
have  turned  out  to  be  right  in  the  end.”  The  mischief  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact  of  having  examinations,  or  even  necessarily  perhaps  iii 
their  being  competitive,  though  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  this 
respect  the  Oxford  examination  system — to  the  “ transcendent  ex- 
cellence ” of  which  in  former  days  Professor  Price  bears  testimony 
— always  differed  from  the  Cambridge,  but  in  the  method  of  con- 
ducting them,  which  presupposes  and  puts  a premium  upon  cram. 

“ Cramming  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  Teaching  was  a 
pleasure,  but  assuredly  cramming  was  not.”  That  cramming,  if  not 
a pleasure,  is  often  a source  of  profit,  not  to  the  crammed  but 
the  crammer,  there  can  unfortunately  be  no  doubt.  Our  readers 
may  possibly  recollect  an  amusing  correspondence  in  the  Times 
not  many  months  ago  when  a professional  crammer  had  claimed 
the  merit  of  preparing  a successful  candidate  for  the  Civil  Service 
examination,  who  immediately  replied  that  he  bad  been  six  years 
at  Wellington  College  and  only  a fortnight  with  the  aforesaid 
crammer,  whose  advice — to  leave  school  at  once — he  had  more- 
over, fortunately  for  himself,  declined  to  follow.  That  however  is 
another  matter.  Crammers  are  made  for  studious  youth,  not  studious 
youth  for  the  crammer.  And  if  the  net  result  of  their  method  of — 
we  cannot  say  education,  but — instruction,  however  profitable  to 
themselves,  is  found  to  be  “ the  perceptible  mental  deterioration,” 
sometimes  passing  into  insanity,  of  those  who  undergo  the  process, 
the  system  stands  condemned.  It  is  like  attempting  to  feed  a 
human  stomach  on  the  dietary  methods  of  a boa  constrictor,  which 
would  hardly  prove  conducive  to  healthy  digestion.  The  youthful 
scholar  may  possibly  “ hear,  read,  and  mark/’  but  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  “ learn  ” in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  still  less  “ in- 
wardly to  digest,”  the  knowledge  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  such 
a process.  The  mistake  is  based  on  a radical  misconception  of  the 
proper  end  and  aim  of  education,  to  which  Mr.  Price  directs 
attention  a little  further  on.  But  meanwhile  he  has  done  well  to 
emphasize  in  passing  one  detail  of  the  Oxford,  as  generally  of  the 
public  school  system  of  examination,  to  which  he  reason- 
ably ascribed  in  this  connexion  a high  importance.  “ Great 
was  the  power  of  viva  voce  in  teaching,  and  equally  great  in  exami- 
nations. It  made  the  student  feel  that  his  only  chance  effacing  an 
examiner  lay  in  understanding  the  subject.'’  And  he  adds  that  in 
former  times  it  was  chiefly  this  criterion  which  decided  the  fitness 
of  a candidate  for  honours  at  Oxford.  It  has-been  said  that  read- 
ing makes  a full,  writing  an  accurate,  speaking  a ready  man.  And 
this  readiness,  when  subjected  to  the  Socratic  test  of  cross- 
examination,  supplies  an  adequate  measure  of  real  familiarity  with 
the  bearings  of  the  matter  in  hand,  as  distinguished  from  a mere 
artificial  memoria  technica  of  “ bits  ” and  “ tags,”  which  an  inge- 
nious crammer  can  always  manufacture  to  order,  and  an  ingenious 
crammee — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  convenient  coinage — will 
with  equal  facility  assimilate,  reproduce,  and  forget. 

But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  TrpZrov  \jrevBos  of  the 
cramming  system,  as  of  many  popular  educational  crotchets  of  the 
day,  lies  in  a fundamental  misapprehension  of  the  true  meaning  of 
education,  which  is  not  to  stock  the  mind  with  the  largest  avail- 
able quantity  of  what  is  called  “ useful  ” information — that  is, 
of  special  knowledge  having  an  immediate  marketable  value — 
but  “ to  develop  and  train  the  intellectual  faculties  of  youth,” 
to  afford  to  the  youthful  learner  that  mental  gymnastic  which 
the  Greek  palaestra  oftered  to  his  bodily  development,  and  thereby 
to  qualify  him  for  dealing  hereafter,  in  a masterly  and  not 
merely  mechanical  manner,  with  any  particular  subject-matter 
professional  or  other  that  may  demand  his  attention.  It  is  not 
so  much  in  the  first  instance  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  as  the  cultivation  and  strengthening  of  “ the  thinking 
power  of  the  pupil  ” in  the  process  of  acquiring  it  that  is  of 
primary  importance.  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  say  “ that  it  was  not 
knowledge  but  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge  which  he  had  to 
teach,”  And  hence  as  regards  the  classics  the  first  question  to  be 
asked  is  not  simply  whether  a very  high  interest  and  value  does 
Eot  attach — as  it  certainly  does — to  that  “ everlasting  possession  ” 
of  literature  bequeathed  to  us  by  Greece  and  Rome,  but  whether, 
for  those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue  it  before 
entering  on  the  practical  work  of  life,  classical  study  does  not 
offer  the  most  effective  instrument  for  developing  the  mind  ? To 
this  question  Mr.  Bonamy  Price — speaking,  we  repeat,  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  a long  and  wide  experience — replies  with  a 
decided  affirmative.  “ Arithmetic,  history,  and  geography  were 
universally  taught,  and  physical  science  was  now  advancing  in 
public  estimation.  These  were  good  things  for  study,  but  they 
lent  themselves  too  readily  to  the  practice  of  cramming.  In  his 
opinion  no  education.al  instrument  could  be  comp.ared  in  power  ! 
and  value  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  | 
Greek  pre-eminently  had  no  equal.  It  was  the  best,  the  strongest, 
the  most  Iruitful  instructor  known  to  man.”  But  if  this  be  so — and 


our  own  judgment  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  lecturers — he  was 
only  too  well  justified  in  adding  that  “ at  no  time  was  the  procla- 
mation of  this  great  truth  more  needed  than  now.”  it  is  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  as  an  un- 
practical archaism.  But  the  educational  value  of  classical  study  de- 
pends in  great  measure,  as  Mr.  Price  points  out,  on  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  a study  of  dead  languages.  “ The  dead  languages  could  not  be 
learnt  by  the  ear ; a Greek  or  Latin  sentence  was  a nut  with  a 
strong  shell  concealing  the  kernel,  a puzzle  demanding  reflection, 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  and  many  efforts  of  thinking. 
Every  part  of  the  student’s  intellectual  being  was  thus  brought 
into  play  ; his  knowledge,  his  intelligence  was  summoned  to  work 
hard,  and  he  was  called  upon  every  moment  to  perform  acts  of 
selection  or  judgment.”  This  is  the  real  answer  to  the  popular 
cuckoo  cry  for  substituting  French  and  German  as  the  staple  of  a 
boy's  education.  It  is  quite  true  that  a mastery  of  classics  is  far 
the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Even  were  this  not  so, 
or  were  there  no  sufficient  motive  for  the  acquisition  of  modem 
languages,  it  would  equally  hold  pood  that,  for  the  reasons  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Price,  no  educational  instrument  can  compare  in 
power  and  value  with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  especially 
Greek.  We  will  add  that  as  a rule  those  only  who  are  fomiliar 
with  the  classical  languages  have  a thorough  command  of  their 
own.  No  doubt  it  is  well  to  superadd  to  the  curriculum  of  classical 
study  such  acquisition  of  “ useful  knowledge  ” as  may  be  fairly 
practicable,  but  it  is  important  to  remember — what  educational 
theorists  are  exceedingly  prone  to  ignore — that  the  mind  and 
memory  as  well  as  the  years  of  boyhood  are  limited,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  one  thing  is  far  better  than  a smattering  of  half  a 
dozen.  There  is  a typical  as  well  as  an  historical  truth  in  the 
well-authenticated  story  of  the  hard-driven  schoolboy  who  had 
suffered  many  things  from  many  modern  teachers  till,  on  being 
called  up  one  day  to  repeat  the  present  tense  of  the  German  aux- 
iliary verb,  he  broke  into  a spasmodic  cry  of  “ Je  bin,  vous  bist,  il 
bit.”  Even  useful  knowledge,  when  it  is  laid  on  too  thickly,  is 
apt  to  get  a little  mixed.  The  result  on  the  average  boy  of  a regime 
of  unlimited  cram  will  not  indeed  be  to  overwhelm  his  mind  with 
a multiplicity  of  useful,  or  useless  information,  but  to  leave 
it  wholly  uneducated.  It  will  achieve  the  manufacture  of  an 
occasional  prig,  but  much  oftener  of  a contented  ignoramus.  He 
may  be  an  ignoramus  who  “ has  passed  his  exam,”  but  there  are 
authentic  stories  serving  to  prove  that  a youth  who  has  passed 
with  flying  colours  through  his  Civil  Service  examination,  after  a 
fortnight's  manipulation  at  the  hands  of  a practised  crammer,  may  a 
fortnight  later  be  as  innocent  of  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
subjects  he  was  crammed  in  as  though,  like  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
in  the  good  old  days,  he  had  been  accepted  without  any  examina- 
tion at  all.  What  has  never  for  a moment  been  suggested  to  him, 
by  his  instructors  or  his  own  experience,  is  precisely  what,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  the  old  classical  method  of  training 
made  every  student  feel ; “ that  his  only  chance  of  facing  an 
examiner  Lay  in  understanding  the  subject.” 


READINGS  IN  RABELAIS. 

OPPORTUNELY  enough,  after  certain  discussions  as  to  the 
suitableness  of  Rabelais  for  modern  readers,  Mr.  Besant 
publishes  his  “ Readings  ” in  that  author.  We  have  already 
observed,  in  reference  to  Professor  Henry  Morley’s  expurgated 
Rabelais,  that  this  author  does  not  well  bear  expurgation.  A 
scholar  is  tempted  to  sympathize  with  what  Scott  said  about 
Drydeu,  rather  than  with  the  conduct  of  Bowdler  and  of  Cronus 
in  the  Hesiodic  myth.  “ Take  me  all  in  all  or  not  at  all,” 
Rabelais  seems  to  cry,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  he  cannot  be 
taken  all  in  all  by  seven-eighths  of  the  reading  public— namely, 
by  women.  Sainte-Beuve  remarked,  with  perfect  truth,  that  even 
Ninon  de  I’Enclos  could  scarcely  read  Rabelais,  and  probably 
M.  de  Grignan  made  discreet  omissions  when  he  read  this 
author  aloud  to  Mme.  de  Sdvignd.  But  in  this  curious  age 
people  will  insist  on  looking  into  every  book  they  hear  spoken 
about,  and  Rabelais  is  as  much  spoken  about  (so  M.  Fleury 
remarks)  as  he  is  little  read.  It  would  scarcely  be  wise  to  put 
the  Curd  of  Meudon  “ into  the  hands  of  the  young,”  and  to  tell 
them  that  this  and  that  chapter  must  bo  skipped,  this  and  that 
door  must  not  be  opened.  xMost  of  Rabelais’s  chapters  contain 
matter  that  may  well  be  skipped,  and  the  whole  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  shows  us  that  ladies  will  peep  into  the  forbidden  room  in 
Bluebeard's  palace. 

Mr.  Besant  has  therefore  published  selections  from  Rabelais ; 
and  why  should  we  not  have  selections  from  Rabelais  as  well  as 
from  Landor?  They  are  not  selections  without  a rational 
sequence  and  order.  They  are  not  produced  by  the  simple  mechan- 
ism of  a pair  of  scissors  and  a pot  of  gum.  They  have  a definite 
object,  “to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  Rabelais.  As  for  his  stout 
heart,  his  cheerfulness,  and  his  brave  face,  these  are  apparent  in 
every  page,  and  need  no  one  to  point  them  out.”  In  place  of 
using  the  ordinary  scissors  plied  on  a copy  of  the  English 
version  as  supplied  by  Bohn,  Mr.  Besant  has  adopted  what  we 
consider  the  best  mode  of  translating  a classic,  in  the  English 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  there 
are  many  old  translations,  both  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
writers.  These  renderings  are  often,  pevhips  always,  diffuse, 
and  almost  necessarily  fall  short  of  the  accuracy  which  modem 
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scholarship  demands.  But,  with  all  their  faults,  these  old  ver- 
sions have  an  idiomatic  energy  and  a freedom  from  modern 
newspaper  English  which  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  attain.  You 
can  hardly  reach  it  by  writing  “ archaistic  ” old  English,  English 
that  imitates  the  style  of  Mallory  or  of  the  Bible.  That  method 
is  in  peril  of  affectation ; and,  again,  the  translator  is  apt  to 
stumble  lamentably  over  some  bit  of  incongruous  modern  style. 
Examples  may  be  found  in  a book  which  has  many  merits,  and  is 
hard  to  come  by,  Mr.  .John  Payne's  new  translation  of  The  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nic/hts.  Just  in  the  same  way  the  author  of  John 
makes  Charles  I.  say  that  “a  reaction  is  setting  in,  in 
favour  of  Laud.”  Charles  I.  was  almost  as  likely  to  talk  of 
phonetic  decay  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  to  speak  in  this 
manner.  The  remedy  (in  translation)  for  these  errors  is  to 
take  the  text  of  an  old  translation  and  bring  its  scholar- 
ship up  to  the  modern  mark,  while  avoiding  the  sins  of  the 
revisers  of  the  New  Testament.  A capital  English  version  of 
Lucian  (which  is  very  much  wanted)  might  be  produced  in  this 
manner,  and  probably  other  classics  might  thus  be  made  present- 
able to  the  English  reader.  This,  too,  has  been  the  method  of  Mr. 
Besant.  “ The  translation  made  by  Urquhart,”  he  says,  “ has  one 
grave  fault : the  translator  allows  himself  continually  to  improve 
and  enlarge  upon  the  author.  I have  therefore  compared  every 
word  of  the  parts  selected  with  the  original,  and  in  many  cases 
have  retranslated  whole  passages.  If  Urquhart  sins  in  this 
respect,  much  more  does  Motteux.”  Both  translators  introduce 
their  own  “ gag,”  which  Mr.  Besant  casts  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  We  may  quote  a short  passage,  taken  at  random,  from 
the  old  translation  with  Mr.  Besant’s  rendering.  The  changes  are 
few,  and  apparently  slight;  but  they  bring  the  English  closer  to 
the  original,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a much  more  lucid 
meaning  to  the  general  reader.  After  mentioning  all  the  oracles 
of  the  ancient  world,  as  possibly  useful  to  persons  about  to  marry, 
Epistemon  says : — 

Old  Versiox. 

I would  in  that  case  advise  you,  and  pos.sibly  not,  to  go  thither  for  their 
judgment  concerning  the  design  and  enterprise  you  have  in  hand.  But  j'ou 
know  that  thej’’  are  all  of  them  become  as  dumb  as  so  many  fishes,  since  the 
adventof  that  Saviour  King, whose  coming  to  this  world  hath  made  all  oracles 
and  pi'ophecies  to  cease;  as  the  approach  of  the  sun's  radiant  beams  ex- 
pelleth  goblins,  bugbears,  hob-thrushes,  broams,  screech  owl-mates,  night- 
walking spirits,  and  tenebrions.  These  now  are  gone  ; but  although  they 
were  as  yet  in  continuance  and  in  the  same  power,  rule,  and  request 
that  formerly  they  were,  yet  tvould  not  I counsel  you  to  be  too  credulous  in 
putting  any  trust  in  their  responses.  Too  many  folks  have  been  deceived 
thereby. 

Eeadixgs  froji  Rabelais. 

I would  advise  t'ou,  perhaps  I should  not  advise  you,  to  go  thither  for 
their  judgment  concerning  your  enterprise.  But  you  know  that  they  are 
all  of  them  become  more  dumb  than  fishes,  since  the  advent  of  that  Saviour 
King,  whose  coming  to  this  world  hath  made  all  oracles  and  prophecies  to 
cease  ; as  when  cometh  the  sun’s  clear  light  vanish  all  goblins,  ghosts, 
spectres,  were-wolves,  and  spirits  of  darkness.  Even  though  they  were  yet 
in  continuance,  yet  w'ould  not  I counsel  you  to  be  too  credulous  in  putting 
an}'  trust  in  their  responses.  Too  many  folks  have  been  deceived  thereby. 

Here  we  certainly  miss  “ hob-thrusbes  ” in  the  revised  version, 
because  a bob-tbrusb  sounds  like  a very  fearful  wild  fowl.  His 
species  may  be  left  to  the  Ornithological  Committee  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society.  Neither  version  throws  much  light  on  Farfadet, 
nor  can  we. 

In  his  choice  of  selections  most  Eabelaisians  will  applaud  Mr. 
Besant.  The  first  chapter  strikes  the  loud  note  of  revelry  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  feast  at  which  Gargantua  was  born.  In 
the  account  of  his  youth,  the  story  of  his  lubberly  feats  is  not  too 
much  prolonged.  It  is  not  calculated,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  make 
the  hesitating  modern  reader  go  on.  As  to  his  education,  will  the 
modern  reader  see  the  fun  ? Has  he  ever  heard  of  “ Donat,  Faret, 
Theodolet,  and  Alanus  in  imi'aholis'”  ? Will  he  be  able  to 
understand  the  chaff  about  the  Compost.  We  certainly  seem  to 
need  the  notes  of  M.  Le  Duchat.  But  the  shortest  plan  will 
probably  be  for  him  who  adventures  himself  in  Readings  from 
Rabelais  to  study  first  Mr.  Besant's  “ Rabelais  ” in  Foreign 
Classics,  without  placing  implicit  faith  in  what  is  there  said  of 
Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  for  the  same  will  not  hold  water,  and  is 
an  unlearned  tradition  of  the  commentators.  Things  become 
much  clearer  when  the  old  learning  and  the  new  meet  in  the  lists 
of  dispute,  and  Gargantua  is  converted  to  the  Greek  education  of 
the  Renaissance.  Education  is  interrupted  by  war,  and  what 
follows  is  a satire  on  the  aimless  feuds  and  encounters  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,  perhaps  of  all  ages.  The  prodigious  burlesque  feats 
of  Gargantua  (who  has  ceased  to  be  the  type  of  revived  learning, 
and  is  the  old  popular  giant  again)  are  cut  pretty  short ; we  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Friar  John,  and  then  we  enter  the  Abbey  of 
Thelema,  the  most  famous  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  Rabelais. 

If  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  still  thinks  our  age  unusually  ostentatious 
in  personal  display,  he  may  read  the  descriptions  of  costume  in 
Thelema  and  be  converted.  Bunthorne  himself  would  have  been 
at  home  in  the  costume  of  the  monks : — 

The  men  were  apparelled  after  their  fashinn.  Their  stockings  were  of 
worsted  or  of  serge,  of  white,  black,  or  scarlet.  Their  breeches  were  of 
velvet,  of  the  same  colour  with  their  stockings,  or  very  near,  embroidered 
and  cut  according  to  their  fancy.  Their  doublet  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth 
of  silver,  velvet,  satin,  damask,  or  tall'ety,  of  the  same  colours,  cut,  em- 
broidered, and  trimmed  up  in  the  same  manner.  The  points  were  of  silk  of 
the  same  coloui-s,  the  tags  were  of  gold  enamelled.  Their  co.ats  and  jerkins 
were  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  tissue,  or  velvet  embroidered,  as 
they  thought  fit.  Their  gowns  were  every  whit  as  costly  as  those  of  the 
ladies.  Their  girdles  were  of  silk,  of  the  colour  of  their  doublets.  Every 
one  had  a gallant  sword  by  his  side,  the  hilt  and  handle  whereof  were  gilt, 


and  the  scabbard  of  velvet,  of  the  colour  of  his  breeches,  the  end  in  gold, 
and  goldsmith’s  work.  The  dagger  of  the  same.  Their  caps  were  of  black 
velvet,  adorned  with  jewels  and  buttons  of  gold.  Upon  that  they  wore  a 
white  plume,  most  prettily  and  minion-like  parted  by  so  many  rows  of  gold 
spangles,  at  the  end  whereof  hung  dangling  fair  rubies,  emeralds,  &c. 

The  Limousin,  with  bis  Latinized  patter,  is  not  omitted  ; but  we 
could  have  dispensed  with  the  practical  jokes  of  Panurge.  They 
are  so  much  less  jocular  than  practical.  The  visit  of  Epistemon 
to  Hades,  with  the  view  of  the  future  life,  is  as  necessary  in 
Rabelais’s  romance  as  in  the  Odyssey  or  the  Kalewala.  In  Hades 
(oddly  enough  the  same  belief  prevails  in  the  Solomon  Islands) 
Epistemon  finds  all  ranks  reversed,  and  Xerxes  a crier  of  mustard. 
Panurge  on  debt  and  marriage  makes  much  sport,  and  we  end,  of 
course,  with  the  search  for  the  Bottle.  And  what  does  the 
Bottle  mean  ? what  truth  has  the  Oracle  to  tell  which  the 
wanderers  have  not  found  among  the  isles  they  discovered  and 
among  the  fragments  of  the  ruined  mediaeval  world.  Here  we 
must  let  Mr.  Besant  sum  up  the  matter  in  his  own  words : — 

The  meaning  of  the  oracle,  as  expounded  br'  the  priestess,  seems  plain. 
In  it  we  see  the  creed  of  Rabelais.  He  differed  from  the  theologians  and 
the  speculative  scholars  of  his  time  in  two  most  important  respects.  He 
did  not,  like  Calvin,  Luther,  and  Roussel,  take  his  stand  upon  the  New 
Testament.  He  did  not,  like  Dolet  and  Desperiers,  take  Cicero  for  an 
evangel.  He  was,  in  the  first  place  and  before  all,  a student  of  Nature,  a 
man  of  science  ; and,  in  the  second,  a scholar.  The  Gospel  was  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  degradation  of  the  cloister ; it  belonged  to  monkery. 
When  he  emerged,  he  left  it  behind  him  in  the  stern  religious  light  of  the 
monastery  chapel,  and  never  cared  to  look  at  it  again.  He  built  up  his  own 
religion  for  himself.  God  is  everywhere : this  man’s  mind  was  filled  with 
the  omnipresence,  the  perfection,  the  order,  the  benevolence  of  God.  Not 
only  in  times  of  danger,  but  as  an  act  of  daily  duty,  does  his  wise  prince 
supplicate  and  revere  God  the  Creator ; while  in  the  harmony  of  the  stars, 
and  in  the  admirable  mechanism  of  the  body,  Rabelais,  astronomer,  phy- 
sicist, and  anatomist,  saw  not  only  a physical  order  of  which  human  in- 
tellect can  grasp  only  portions,  but  he  deduced  also,  by  analogy,  tlie  laws 
which  should  govern  societies  and  individuals.  The  conduct  of  life  should 
be  ruled,  had  we  the  knowledge,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  man’s  first  duty  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  give  and  impart 
knowledge,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Lantern  Land  : there  is  nothing  in  all 
the  world  worth  having  but  knowledge,  and  especially  physical  science. 
Let  every  man  possess  his  soul  with  cheerfulness  ; let  him  eat ; let  him 
drink  ; let  him  enjoy  the  golden  sunshine  and  the  purple  wine  ; let  him 
sing,  laugh,  and  talk  with  his  fellows ; let  him  exhort  and  be  exhorted 
continually  to  study,  to  the  practice  of  research,  to  patience,  and  to  charity ; 
let  him  have  faith  in  the  Divine  Creator.  Live  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  world.  Nature  laughs.  God  rules  in  sunshine. 

And  about  the  soul  ? and  alRuit  a future  world  ? Go  ask  your  oracles, 
says  Rabelais,  and  see  what  answer  they  will  give.  But  the  good  God, 
who  has  created  this  w'ondrous  cosmos,  who  gives  us  His  continual  grace 
to  make  us  love  learning  and  each  other,  reigns.  Let  us  trust  Him,  be- 
cause there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us. 

Perbaps  Rabelais  did  not  so  absolutely  “ leave  the  Gospel  behind 
him.”  Certainly  some  authorities  of  competence  would  demur  to 
Mr.  Besant’s  assurance.  It  is  hard,  perhaps  impossible,  to  dis- 
cover his  shade  of  faith.  It  served  him  in  a hopeful  time  ; 
perhaps  it  would  serve  him  as  well  to-day, 

Mr.  Besant  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Rabelais  can 
ever  be  popular.  Probably  he  never  can;  but  Mr.  Besant  has 
given  him  as  fair  a start  as  he  can  ever  enjoy — in  English. 
••  Shakspeare  is  not  popular — that  is,  he  is  not  commonly  read,”^ 
and  the  people  who  dislike  the  creator  of  FalstalF  are  not  likely  to- 
enjoy  the  creator  of  Friar  John.  To  them  may  we  not  say — 
morieniini  in  peccaiis  vestris? 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAT. 

IF  the  recent  performances  of  Aristophanes  at  Cambridge  and 
of  Shakspeare  at  Oxford  bear  witness  to  a renewed  connexion 
between  learning  and  the  drama,  the  recurrence  of  the  Westminster 
Play  reminds  us  that  in  one  place  at  least  that  connexion  has 
remained  unbroken.  There  is  none  of  her  ancient  customs  of 
which  Westminster  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  than  the  annual 
performance  of  Latin  comedy ; there  is  certainly  none  in  which 
so  much  interest  is  taken  by  the  outside  world. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  this  year’s  performance,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Trinummus  is  the  only  comedy  of  Plautus  which 
finds  a place  in  the  Westminster  cycle.  No  doubt  this  play  was 
chosen  in  preference  to  others  by  the  same  author  on  account  of 
its  freedom  from  anything  which  could  offend  against  modern 
ideas  of  decency.  Necessary  as  such  considerations  are,  the  choice 
is  in  some  respects  to  be  regretted.  The  Trinummus  gives  com- 
paratively little  idea  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Plautus  as 
contrasted  with  Terence.  In  scarcely  any  of  his  comedies  do  we 
find  so  little  of  the  exuberant  vigour  and  the  intense  love  of  fun 
for  its  own  sake  which  distinguish  him  from  his  more  refined 
successor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plot  is  thoroughly  well  worked 
out,  and  the  comic  passages  are  for  the  most  part  useful  in  helping 
on  the  action  of  the  play — a point  of  which  Plautus  is  not  always 
careful.  The  story  is  simple  enough.  Charmides,  an  Athenian 
citizen,  has  gone  abroad  to  regain  by  trade  the  money  which  he  has 
lost  through  the  extravagance  of  his  son  Lesbonicus.  He  has  com- 
mitted his  son  and  daughter  to  the  care  of  his  friend  Oallieles,  to 
whom  he  has  also  confided  the  secret  that  he  has  buried  within  his 
house  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Lesbonicus,  having  spent  all 
the  money  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  puts  up  the  house  for  sale. 
Oallieles,  to  save  his  friend’s  treasure  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  buys  the  house  and  lives  in  it.  Meanwhile  Lysiteles,  a 
prosperous  young  Athenian,  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  sister  of 
Lesbonicus,  and  persuades  his  father  Philto  to  allow  him  to  marry 
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lier  without  a dowry,  which  he  knows  Lesbonicus  has  no  means. of 
giving.  The  conclusion  of  the  match  is  delayed  by  the  pride  of 
Lesbonicus,  who  insists  on  giving  as  bis  sister’s  portion  a piece  of 
land,  the  sole  remnant  of  his  fortune,  while  Lysiteles  and  I’hilto 
as  firmly  refuse  to  accept  it.  When  Callicles  hears  of  the  proposed 
marriage,  he  resolves  to  provide  a dowry  from  the  buried  hoard. 
He  does  not  dare  to  do  this  in  his  own  name,  for  fear  of  the  ill- 
natured  remarks  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  he  knows  that  if  he 
informed  Lesbonicus  of  the  hidden  treasure  it  would  soon  be  spent. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Megaronides,  he  hires  for  the  “ tres 
nummi  ” which  furnish  the  title  of  the  comedy,  a ready-witted 
knave,  the  sycophant  of  the  play,  to  pretend  that  he  comes 
from  Charmides,  bearing  letters  and  money  for  Callicles.  Callicles 
will  then,  of  course,  dig  up  some  of  the  treasure  and  give  the 
dowry  as  though  it  came  directly  from  Charmides.  This  brings 
us  to  the  most  amusing  scene  in  the  plaj'.  Charmides  him- 
self comes  home  unexpectedly,  and  is  about  to  enter  his  house 
when  the  sycophant  appears.  His  strange  dress  and  suspicious 
movements  attract  the  attention  of  Charmides,  who  asks  him  his 
name  and  business.  He  tells  the  story  with  which  he  has  been 
primed  by  Callicles  and  Megaronides,  but  unfortunately  forgets  the 
name  of  the  intimate  friend  who  has  entrusted  him  with  the 
money  and  the  letters.  Charmides  amuses  himself  with  the 
impostor’s  embarrassment,  then  helps  him  to  the  name,  and  asks 
him  about  his  travels.  The  sycophant  displays  his  knowledge  of 
geography  by  placing  Arabia  in  Pontus,  and  then  describes  the 
voyage  of  his  imaginary  friend  and  himself  in  a fishing-smack  up 
to  the  source  of  the  river  which  rises  in  heaven  under  the  throne 
of  Jupiter.  Here  Charmides  stops  him,  reveals  himself  as  the 
friend  who  had,  according  to  the  sycophant’s  story,  confided  to 
him  a thousand  gold  pieces,  and  demands  his  money  back.  The 
sycophant  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  For  a long  time  he  refuses  to 
believe  that  his  interlocutor  is  really  Charmides,  and  when  at  last 
convinced,  he  retires  with  undiminished  impudence,  firing  at  his 
“ friend  ” a farewell  volley  of  abuse.  While  Charmides  is  wonder- 
ing what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  impostor’s  story,  his  slave 
Stasimus  comes  in,  fresh  from  the  wine-shop.  After  listening  for 
a time  to  his  drunken  reflections  on  the  decay  of  good  customs, 
Charmides  makes  himself  known,  and  hears  of  his  son’s  mis- 
conduct, the  sale  of  his  house,  and  the  supposed  faithlessness  of 
his  friend.  Overcome  by  the  news,  he  falls  half-fainting  into 
the  arms  of  Stasimus,  when  Callicles,  whom  their  loud  talking 
has  disturbed  in  the  very  act  of  digging  up  the  treasure,  comes  out 
spade  in  hand.  All  is  soon  explained,  and  the  short  fifth  act 
brings  the  play  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  Charmides  accepts 
Lysiteles  as  his  son-in-law,  and  the  daughter  of  Callicles  is  be- 
trothed in  a rather  offhand  way  to  the  spendthrift  Lesbonicus, 
who  proves  his  penitence  and  submission  to  his  father’s  will  by 
undertaking  to  marry  “ et  earn  et  si  quam  jubebis  aliam.” 

The  play  presents  a far  more  pleasing  view  of  human  nature 
than  is  generally  given  in  Latin  comedy ; while  it  is  especially 
strong  in  studies  of  character.  Of  the  four  old  men  by  whom  the 
action  is  so  largely  carried  on,  not  one  is  either  mean,  or  foolish, 
or  ill-natured.  Callicles,  in  the  face  of  considerable  difficulties, 
honourably  and  wisely  fulfils  the  task  which  has  been  committed 
to  him,  and  he  is  well  supported  by  his  outspoken  friend 
Megaronides.  Charmides  in  the  encounter  with  the  sycophant 
fares  very  differently  from  the  two  old  men  who  are  pitted  against 
the  parasite  in  Terence’s  Phormio.  The  sycophant  is  his  butt,  not 
he  the  sycophant’s,  and,  in  spite  of  his  outburst  of  rather  impotent 
rage  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  he  is  master  of  the  situation  through- 
out ; while  there  is  much  of  dignified  courtesy  in  his  manner  of 
forgiving  his  son  at  the  request  of  his  future  son-in-law.  But 
Philto,  slightly  as  his  character  is  sketched,  is  to  our  mind  perhaps 
the  most  pleasing  figure  in  the  play.  The  eagerness  of  fathers 
that  their  sons  should  marry  for  money  is  one  of  the  common- 
places of  Latin  comedy ; but  Plautus  has  here  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  easy  piece  of  satire  on  old  age.  Philto,  after  the  one 
astonished  cry,  “ Sine  dote  uxoremne?”  which  the  father’s  soul 
requires,  gracefully  acquiesces  in  his  son’s  desire  to  marry  the  por- 
tionless sister  of  the  spendthrift,  and  even  consents  to  urge  his  suit. 
The  lines  in  which  he  comments  on  his  decision  contain  reflections 
suitable  to  old  men  of  all  times : — 

Non  optuma  hiEC  sunt,  neque  ut  ego  ajquom  censeo  ; 

Verummeliora  sunt  quam  qua!  deterruma. 

Sed  hoc  unum  consolatur  me  atque  animura  meum, 

Quia  qui  nil  aliud  nisi  quod  sibi  soli  placet 

Consulit  advorsum  filium,  nugas  agit : 

Fit  miser  ex  animo,  faotius  nihilo  tacit. 

Suae  senectuti  acriorem  hiemem  parat, 

Quom  illam  inportunam  tempestatem  conciet. 

The  character  of  the  slave  Stasimus  profits  by  the  higher  tone 
which  prevails  throughout  the  comedy.  The  merit  of  his  fidelity 
to  his  young  master  Lesbonicus  is  not  lessened  by  any  attempt  to 
delude  his  old  master  Charmides.  There  are  few  slaves  in  the 
whole  range  of  Latin  comedy  who  show  so  much  of  the  geniality 
of  the  character  with  so  little  of  the  roguery  which  generally  ac- 
companies it.  The  young  men  have  more  individuality  than 
usual.  The  extravagance  of  Lesbonicus  is  to  some  extent  redeemed 
by  his  generous  resolve  that  his  sister  shall  not  suffer  for  his  follies, 
while  the  virtues  of  Lysiteles  are  saved  from  insipidity  by  a strong 
spice  of  priggishness.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  trick  on  which 
the  action  of  a great  part  of  the  play  turns  is  directed,  not  against 
the  father,  as  generally  happens,  but  against  one  of  the  heroes,  and 
it  is  frustrated  in  the  happiest  way  by  the  appearance  of  Charmides, 
whose  return  renders  it  unnecessary. 


Tlie  acting  at  Westniiuster  this  year  is  quite  up  to  the  average, 
and  all  the  performers  are  especially  good  in  the  matter  of  elocu- 
lion.  Perhaps  the  delightful  scene  between  Charmides  and  the 
sycophant  might  have  gone  a little  better  had  Mr.  Coller,  who 
played  tlio  latter  part,  delivered  his  lines  rather  more  briskly ; but 
his  utterance  was  very  distinct,  and  he  made  all  his  points  tell. 
Ilis  exit  was  particularly  effective.  Of  the  comic  scenes  the  best 
played  was  undoubtedly  that  in  which  Stasimus  persuades  Philto 
to  refuse  the  dowry  by  giving  a formidable  li.st  of  the  misfortunes 
which  have  beffillen  the  possessor  of  the  land.  The  acting  of 
Mr.  Bethune  as  Stasimus,  both  in  this  scene  and  throughout  the 
play,  was  e.xcellent.  His  make-up  was  very  good,  and  his  gestures 
natural  and  effective.  The  young  actor’s  difficulty — what  to  do 
with  his  hands — troubled  him  not  at  all.  He  was  scarcely  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  drunken  scene  as  in  the  rest  of  his  part,  but  every- 
where else  his  rendering  was  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  a most  satisfactory  Lesbonicus.  He  carried  himself 
very  well,  and  his  acting  in  the  scenes  with  Philto  and  with 
Lysiteles  was  vigorous  and  unconstrained.  Indeed,  in  all  except 
the  management  of  his  hands,  the  master  was  as  good  as  the  slave. 
Of  the  old  men  perhaps  Mr.  8hebbeare  as  Callicles  was  the  best. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  rather  tedious  first  act  from 
going  heavily. 

Tbe  plot  of  the  epilogue  is  rather  confused,  and  some  of  the 
characters  are  a little  too  familiar ; but  the  dialogue  is  cleverly 
written.  The  prospects  of  agriculture  are  first  discussed  by 
Callicles,  a farmer,  Stasimus,  a soldier  who  has  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  and  a chorus  of  labourers.  While  Callicles  is  pondering 
over  bis  misfortunes  Lesbonicus  and  Lysiteles  enter  as  under- 
graduates, the  one  of  Oxford,  the  other  of  Cambridge.  A dispute 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  Universities  follows,  and  the  well- 
known  epigrams  about  the  present  of  books  to  Cambridge  and  the 
sending  of  a troop  of  horse  to  Oxford  are  quoted.  Philto  and 
Megaronides  then  appear,  the  one  as  an  advocate  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  the  other  as  a Manchester  merchant  interested  in  the  ship 
canal,  and  Philto  declares  that 

Orator  veluti  Clarus  nunquam  mare  amavi ; 
but  the  allusion  to  Mr.  Bright  was  not  generally  seized  by  the 
audience.  He  concludes  his  appeal  by  promising  that,  if  his 
scheme  is  carried  out. 

Sub  pelago  jimgent  ranaque  boaque  manus. 

After  a speech  from  Lesbonicus,  advocating  art  as  a remedy  for 
human  ills,  Charmides  enters  as  a British  general,  weary  of  civic 
feasts,  who  wishes  to  join  the  brqtherhood  of  labourers.  When  he 
complains  of  the  excessive  quantities  of  turtle-soup  which  he  has 
been  compelled  to  eat,  Stasimus  interrupts  him : — 

Gerrae ! congeries  congrorum  incongrua  jus  est, 

Nec  minimum  frustum  turturis  invenias. 

The  sycophant  next  appears,  and  says  that  he  has  visited  all  seas 
and  lands,  “ Coquo  duce  et  auspice.”  He  advises  emigration  to 
Canada  and  the  diamond-fields  of  Africa,  and  pulls  out  a bundle 
of  papers  with  the  words — 

TT]\€ypa(pqixara  quin  legitote  novissiraa  ; (^aside)  boga  ; 

Crevit  ut  e verbis  fabula  tiinta  tribus. 

He  is  carried  off  by  the  orders  of  Charmides,  and  the  epilogue 
closes  with  words  of  farewell  to  the  late  Head-master,  and  of 
welcome  to  bis  successor. 

The  prologue,  admirably  recited  by  Mr.  Webb,  tbe  Captain  of 
the  Queen’s  Scholars,  dealt  mainly  with  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Scott,  after  a mastersbip  of  twenty-eight  years.  Westminsters,  old 
and  present,  have  many  good  reasons  for  regretting  their  late  chief ; 
to  frequenters  of  the  Westminster  Play  he  was  known  principally 
as  the  writer  of  exquisite  Latin  iambics,  and  some  may  have  won- 
dered whether  his  departure  would  be  the  cause  of  any  falling  off 
in  the  excellence  of  the  prologue.  If  there  w'ere  any  such,  they 
must  have  been  reassured  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  last.  The 
graceful  tribute  to  Dr.  Scott’s  work  at  Westminster  was  expressed 
in  lines  which,  for  their  point  and  melody,  might  have  come  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Head-master  himself. 


THE  EAST-END  PEOPLE’S  PALACE. 

APEELIMINAE.Y  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House 
last  week  in  order  to  have  the  first  public  talk  over  the 
project  for  establishing  a Palace  for  the  people  in  the  Mile 
End  Itoad.  The  day  was  rainy  and  cold  ; the  time  appointed — 
two  o’clock — was  inconvenient  except  for  City  men  ; the  gather- 
ing was  thin ; and,  though  the  speeches  were  all  good  in  their 
way,  the  general  effect  may  be  best  described  as  hazy.  In. 
I'act,  the  profound  ignorance  which  prevails  about  the  East 
End  could  not  have  been  better  illustrated  than  by  the  vague 
generalities  and  conventional  phrases  with  which  most  speakers 
SDoke  of  the  place.  One,  for  instance,  lamented  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  gentlefolk  from  the  East  End ; but  when  were 
there  any  gentlefolk  at  Whitechapel  and  Stepney  at  all  ? The 
population  now  so  dense  has  grown  up  during  the  last  hundred 
and  til'ty  years.  Up  to  the  year  1750,  for  instance,  there  were 
J'arms  and  open  country,  with  a fringe  of  riverside  houses,  where 
now  stand  side  by  side  the  crowded  towns  of  M'hitechapel, 
Stepney,  Limehouse,  Poplar,  Bow,  Bromlev',  Bethnal  Green,  and 
Stratford.  As  these  places  began,  so  they  have  caitiuued, 
the  abode  of  people  especially  employed  in  the  industries  and. 
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manufactures  of  London.  Here  are  London's  factories,  breweries, 
and  great  workshops  ; here  are  miles  of  houses  tenanted  by  men  who 
are  for  the  most  part  in  steady  work,  and  can  afford  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  a year  for  rent ; here  are  also  rows  of  houses  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  clerks,  managers,  and  foremen,  who  draw 
salaries  which  even  in  lordly  Brixton  or  aristocratic  Camberwell 
would  be  thought  respectable  ; here  are  thousands  of  shopkeepers 
seemingly  driving  a brisk  trade ; here  are  the  people  who  make 
small  things,  such  as  pasteboard  boxes,  cases,  and  the  like,  and 
who,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  thrive  ; out  of  the  two  millions 
of  people  who  inhabit  this  vast  unknown  city  perhaps  three- 
fourths  are  decent  and  well-to-do,  if  not  prosperous.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  a great  fringe,  which  is  sometimes  broad  and 
sometimes  narrow,  of  those  who  are  neither  decent  nor  prosperous. 
These  are  the  people  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ; the  families 
who  all  work  together  at  some  wretched  trade  which  barely  beep 
them  alive;  the  hundreds  of  poor  underpaid  workwomen — the 
oppressor,  who  is  generally  a shirtmaker  or  a contractor  for 
policemen’s  coats,  is  continually  execrated,  yet  never  discovered, 
while  the  history  of  a shirt  from  its  first  stage  as  a bit  of  calico 
and  linen  worth  a couple  of  shillings  to  its  final  exhibition  in  a 
shop-window  at  eight-and-six  remains  to  be  written — the  men 
who  hang  about  the  dock-gates ; the  men  and  women  who 
live  by  plundering  the  sailors ; those  who  have  come  down 
in  the  world,  or  “ done  something  ” and  who  hide  their  guilty 
heads.  Now,  since  misery  is  often  picturesque,  this  side  of  the 
East  End  has  been  the  favourite  quarry  of  sensational  journalists 
for  years.  If,  for  instance,  a pictorial  paper  thinks  that  the  dreadful 
houses  where  the  worst  and  lowest  classes  herd  would  make  a 
good  subject  for  illustration,  a journalist  and  an  artist  are  com- 
missioned to  visit  the  spots  and  do  their  best.  Then  the  worst 
bits,  the  raggedest  children,  the  dampest  and  most  dismal  cellars, 
the  most  filthy  courts,  are  drawn  and  described  ; and  the  whole  is 
labelled  with  a title  which  conveys  the  impression  that  these 
places  are  not  exceptions,  but  the  rule  ; that  the  East  End  is  made 
up  entirely  of  such  slums;  that  all  the  people  are  as  ragged, 
as  miserable,  and  as  filthy  as  the  pictures  show.  This  belief 
is  at  the  present  moment  strong  in  people's  minds.  It  is,  of 
course,  absurd.  There  is  filth  enou>;h  and  poverty  enough  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the"  East  End  is  respectable,  well  fed, 
tolerably  well  housed,  well  clad,  and  only  dull,  desperately  dull, 
and  devoid,  beyond  all  other  cities  in  the  world,  of  those  things 
which  make  up  the  life  of  culture.  For  instance,  except  the  Bow 
and  Bromley  Institute,  there  is  no  place  where  anything  like  ad- 
vanced education  can  be  obtained ; as  for  means  of  recreation,  they 
are  as  scarce  as  snakes  in  Ireland.  Museums  and  picture  galleries 
are  represented  by  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  where  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  are  energetically  cultivating  the  taste  and  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  the  people  by  exhibiting  turnips  and 
carrots  modelled  to  the  life  in  wax,  without  lectures,  addresses, 
explanatory  guide-books,  or  any  help  at  all  to  comprehension,  so 
that  the  yawning  of  the  visitors  may  be  heard  afar  off.  As  for 
music,  that  can  only  be  got,  always  excepting  the  Bow  and 
Bromley  Institute,  which  provides  good  concerts  from  time  to 
time,  at  two  or  three  music-halls. 

Surely  this  dulness  of  the  East  End,  where  a j’oung  man 
can  neither  seek  for  knowledge  nor  for  amusement,  ought  to 
have  furnished  a theme  to  warm  the  hearts  of  the  Mansion 
House  speakers.  But  it  did  not.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  this  dull  life,  this  enforced  stagnation  of  two  millions  of 
people  condemned  to  live  and  work  in  an  ugly  and  monotonous 
town,  where  there  is  nothing  to  elevate  them  or  amuse  them, 
where  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  dance,  where  there  are  no 
colleges  for  art,  music,  science,  or  the  drama,  where  there  are 
no  schools  for  gymnastics,  and  no  open  places  for  games — where 
would  a Bethnal  boy  go  to  play  a game  of  cricket  ? — would  have 
filled  the  imagination  with  wrath  and  shame,  and  put  fire  into  the 
speeches.  It  did  not ; with  the  single  exceptions  of  Sir  Edmund 
Hay  Currie  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  no  one  seemed  to  feel  the  thing  at 
all.  Unfortunately,  all  the  speakers,  with  these  two  exceptions 
and  one  other,  assumed  two  propositions,  both  of  which  are  false. 
The  first,  which  we  have  already  discussed,  was  that  the  whole 
East  End  is  a seething  mass  of  starvation  and  grinding  poverty ; 
the  second  was  that  the  People's  Palace,  when  once  it  is  established, 
will  do  a great  deal  to  alleviate  this  misery.  Professor  Huxley, 
for  instance,  who  always  speaks  with  a sincerity  which  makes  him 
more  efiective  than  the  most  perfect  master  of  rhetoric,  went  off 
on  the  wrong  tack  of  the  misery  which  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  this  part  of  London.  He  would  rather,  he  said,  choose  the  life 
of  a savage  anywhere  in  the  world  than  that  of  a man  doomed 
to  live  in  the  East  End  as  he  had  seen  men  live.  No  doubt 
he  is  quite  right ; the  savage  leads  a fine,  free  existence,  though 
his  days  are  usually  short ; he  enjoys  for  the  most  part  a fine 
climate ; whenever  good  things  are  going  he  gets  his  share  ; there 
are  few  savages  anywhere  who  have  a .worse  time  of  it  than 
the  poorest  Imndoner ; but  still — what  has  this  dreadful  fringe  of 
helpless  poverty  to  do  with  the  People's  Palace  ? This  class  is 
below  the  reach  of  any  such  institution.  No  better  rooms  will 
help  a woman  who  has  to  work  eighteen  hours  a day  sewing 
policemen's  coats ; a great  hall  for  music  will  not  satisfy  the 
craving  for  more  food ; a reading-room  will  not  give  a poor 
creature  half-a-crown  instead  of  a shilling.  Recreation  begins  at 
the  point  where  peo])le  have  enough  to  eat;  below  that  point  the 
only  recreation  possible  to  be  considered  is  that  afforded  by  a 
phile  of  hot  roast  beef  and  pudding.  Therefore  Professor 
Huxley  struck  a wrong  note.  Yet  even  so  he  did  not  sit 


down  without  a word  of  wisdom.  lie  concluded  by  insisting 
that  aU  reforms  must  come  from  within ; we  cannot  impose  reform 
upon  a people  ; we  may  indicate  the  way,  familiarize  them  with 
the  better  life,  introduce  contrast,  comparison,  and  discontent; 
but  no  one  can  reform  them  but  themselves.  In  civilisation,  which 
is  as  yet  but  a thin  upper  crust  lying  lightly  over  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  the  people  must  work  out  their  own  salvation  ; the  pro- 
posed scheme  is  only  useful  so  far  as  it  enables  and  helps  the 
people  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Goschen,  who  followed  Professor  Huxley,  spoke  as  the 
President  of  the  London  Society  for  University  Extension  ; he  is 
too  practical  to  believe  that  his  Society  is  going  to  reach  the 
very  poor ; and  though  he  too  accepted  the  theory  of  universal 
degradation  without  a murmur,  he  pleaded  that  there  is  a remnant 
— three  hundred  Whitechapel  lads — already  following  courses  of 
history,  biology,  political  economy,  and  so  forth.  Certainly  we 
may  be  justified  in  hoping  that  the  three  hundred  may  grow  into 
three  thousand  when  a proper  building  has  been  provided;  but 
even  then  the  lowest  depth  will  not  be  touched.  It  was  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  voices  of  Mr.  Harry  Jones  and  Mr.  Bnrnett 
were  not  heard,  if  only  to  put  the  speakers  into  the  right  track. 
In  fact,  the  possibilities  of  the  Palace,  which  in  one  direction  are 
boundless,  will  be  in  another  strictly  limited  and  defined  by 
that  constantly  shifting  line  which  separates  the  well-fed  from 
the  hungry.  It  should  have  been  the  work  of  the  speakers 
to  explain  at  length  the  possible  achievements  of  the  Palace,  and 
to  point  out,  in  brief,  its  limitations.  Yet  what  was  to  be  expected 
of  a body  of  speakers  who  started  with  such  assumptions  P 

As  regards  the  great  question  of  recreation,  no  one  except  Sir 
Edmund  Currie  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  whose  remarkable  and  eloquent 
speech  was  not  reported  in  the  Times,  seemed  to  have  the  least 
idea  on  the  subject.  They  had  secured  a worhiug-man,  for  in- 
stance, who  came  from  his  bookbinding  to  address  the  meeting. 
His  speech  was  admirable  for  its  earnestness  and  intensity — it  was 
also  omitted  in  the  Times — but  it  did  not  contain  one  word  to 
show  that  he  desired  any  recreation  for  himself,  or  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  it  for  others ; it  was  a plea  for  the  means  of  the  higher 
education.  He  carried  his  audience  with  him  ; he  made  them  feel 
that  such  a place  as  that  proposed  is  absolutely  necessary ; that 
this  neglect  to  provide  such  a place  is  a shame  and  a disgrace  to 
us  ; but  he  did  not  understand  that  people  must  amuse  themselves; 
that  necessity  is  as  yet  not  even  faintly  understood  by  his  class ; 
nor  did  he  show  the  least  glimmering  of  comprehension  that  the 
women  and  girls  must  be  looked  after  as  well  as  the  men.  What 
Sir  Edmund  Currie  said  on  the  subject  was  advanced  with  some 
hesitation,  as  if  he  understood  that  to  speak  of  working  people  en- 
joying the  same  things  as  their  “betters”  is  a delicate  matter. 
It  is  a delicate  subject  on  one  ground — namely,  that  there  has 
always  been,  and  there  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  some,  a prejudice 
against  people  congregating  for  amusement  on  the  fear  of  im- 
morality. The  immorality,  to  be  sure,  exists  already  in  plenty, 
though  the  amusements  do  not ; perhaps  the  people  will  be 
more  moral  when  they  have  the  means  of  amusement.  As 
regards  music.  Sir  Edmund  promises  that,  and  plenty  of  it, 
which  is  very  satis'^'actory  ; let  us  hope  it  may  before  long 
be  music  provided  by  the  people  for  themselves,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  classes.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
College  of  Music  should  not  have  a branch  at  the  Palace. 
Then  there  is  to  be  a library,  with  a reading-room ; and  there 
is  to  be  a winter-garden — everybody  seemed  very  strong  for 
a winter-garden,  so  that  one  hopes  it  will  be  appreciated. 
Nothing  whatever  was  said  about  a theatre  and  classes  for 
acting ; nor  was  anything  said  about  part-singing ; nor  was 
there  any  mention  of  the  cultivation  of  those  small  arts — 
wood-carving,  leather-work,  brass-work,  fret-work,  flower-paint- 
ing, and  the  like,  the  introduction  of  which  in  Philadelphia 
by  Mr.  Charles  Leland  is  producing  no  small  effect  on  the 
lives  of  the  working-lads  and  girls  whom  he  is  teaching.  Mr. 
Goschen,  for  his  part,  very  properly  dwelt  on  the  advantage  of 
having  a gymnasium  ; but,  as  regards  other  forms  of  amusement, 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  listening  to  a band.  More  than  a 
band  is  wanted  ; it  is  the  spirit  which  shall  lead  the  people  to 
learn  continually  and  put  into  practice  for  themselves,  without 
hope  of  reward  or  money,  every  attainable  form  of  art,  accom- 
plishment, and  delight.  The  Palace  will  be  at  length  perfect 
when  it  shall  have  its  own  exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
its  own  college  of  music,  its  own  theatre,  its  own  dancing-rooms, 
its  own  school  of  small  arts,  as  well  as  its  class-rooms,  its  lectures, 
and  its  students  in  biology  and  political  economy,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  University  E.xtension  subjects. 

Let  us  notice  two  mors  points  suggested  by  this  singular  and  inte- 
resting, though  unsatisfactory,  meeting.  The  first  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  no  one  touched  at  all  upon  what  this  Palace 
may  do  and  ought  to  do  for  the  women.  He,  to  be  sure,  dwelt  upon 
the  winter-garden  as  a place  which  they  might  “rally  round.”  It 
seems  to  us  that,  as  regards  the  married  women,  the  only  chance 
will  be  to  get  them  to  attend  the  concerts  and  bring  the  babies ; 
but  a good  deal  might  be  done  for  the  girls,  of  whom  there  are 
thousands  engaged  in  the  East  End  factories.  At  present  they 
walk  about  the  streets,  and  go  to  music-halls  ; if  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  come  in,  it  may  be  possible  to  teach  them  as  well  as  to 
amuse  them,  and  perhaps  classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
!xud  so  forth,  may  help  to  soften  the  manners  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  work-girl.  Lastly,  there  was  exhibited  by 
more  than  one  speaker  an  instance  of  the  curious  new  tendency 
to  call  upon  rich  men  to  come  forward  and  do  the  work  single- 
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handed.  It  would  he  a very  fine  thin",  no  doubt,  if  this  would 
happen.  Meantime,  it  should  be  remembered  tliat  there  are  not 
many  rich  men  left  in  London,  unless  it  bo  a few  bankers — so  rich, 
that  is,  as  to  make  it  a light  matter  or  a just  thing:  for  them  to 
strip  themselves  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds.  Perhaps  if  the 
land  should  recover  its  old  value,  and  if  the  old  prosperity  sliould 
return  to  trade,  there  might  be  a chance.  Meantime  the  hat 
must  go  round,  aud  we  must  all  of  us  put  something  in. 


BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

Though  the  legal  year  is  not  yet  many  weeks  old,  it  has 
already  yielded  a fair  crop  of  the  cases  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  are  called  sensational.  Few  of  these  trials  are  at- 
tractive to  the  educated  mind.  They  do,  no  doubt,  show  certain 
types  or  phases  of  human  nature  under  a magnifying  glass  clearly. 
But  these  are  usually  neither  virtuous  enough  to  be  edifying,  nor 
vicious  enough  to  be  interesting.  They  are  apt  to  be  simply 
mean,  as  Aristotle,  in  a moment  of  rare  cynicism,  said  that  the 
majority  of  events  were.  Still  the  reports  of  such  proceedings 
count  their  readers  by  the  thousand  rather  than  by  the  hundred, 
and  obtain  infinitely  wider  circulation  than  Parliamentary  debates. 
Happily  for  themselves  most  people,  like  the  friends  of  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus,  are  easily  amused.  They  sympathize  with  the  “ roars  of 
laughter  ” which  greet  a remark  from  the  Bench  that  women  are 
fickle  or  that  lawyers  like  fees.  The  young  lady  who  burst  out 
laughing  when  Sydney  Smith  said  grace  has  plenty  of  counter- 
parts in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice.  When  a judge  means  to  be 
funny,  he  may  always  be  sure  of  exciting  merriment  which  is  not 
altogether  sycophantic.  We  have  ourselves  heard  Lord  Campbell 
described  as  a humourist  on  the  ground  that  when  a witness  said 
his  gun  exploded,  the  Chief  J ustice  interrupted  with  the  inquiry. 
Why  can’t  you  say  it  went  ofl'?”  Mr.  Carlyle  was  astonished 
that  when  Red  said  to  Blue  “ Be  hanged  and  anatomized,”  Blue 
should  quietly  obey.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  stranger  that  when  Red 
says  to  Black,  “ Be  amused,”  the  countenance  of  Black  should  be 
straightw.ay  wreathed  in  smiles.  Fastidious  people,  and  those  who  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  sit  for  hours  in  a condition  of  artificial 
gravity,  are  disgusted  with  this  cheap  wit.  They  turn  away  in- 
stinctively from  evidence  reported  in  the  first  person,  and  are 
repelled  by  the  conventional  form  of  representing  hilarity  in  print. 
This  is,  an  easily  explicable  state  of  mind.  But,  like  all  other 
limitations  of  human  curiosity,  it  is  mischievous.  Reform  is  im- 
possible without  publicity,  and  there  are  really  few  things  more 
instructive  than  a law  report.  Just  now  one  particular  class  of 
a ctions,  which  has  always  furnished  matter  for  minds  not  more 
profitably  occupied,  has  aroused  what  may  be  called  a solid  and 
serious  interest.  The  change  is  a welcome  one.  The  other  day 
a woman  recovered  damages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
and  of  most  other  people,  were  much  too  heavy,  for  breach  of  a 
promise  to  marry  her.  There  was  abundant  material  for  gossiping 
comment  of  the  scandalous  sort.  But  the  case  was  generally 
treated  from  an  altogether  different  point  of  view.  It  was  not  in 
itself  specially  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  under  which  it  was  tried.  The  real  question  was  whether  the 
promise  was  unconditional;  and  the  jury  found  that  it  was,  as 
another  jury  might  have  found  that  it  was  not.  The  ethical 
point  suggested  was  not  so  much  whether  a woman  ought  to  be 
compensated  for  being  deceived  as  whether  she  is  bound  to  dis- 
close all  her  past  history  when  she  accepts  an  offer  of  marriage. 
This  might  of  itself  afford  matter  for  a separate  treatise.  But  it 
is  not  the  basis  on  which  this  rather  vulgar  and  repulsive  story 
was  discussed.  Another  case  has  followed  close  upon  Miller  v. 
Joy,  in  which  the  parties  were  even  less  deserving  of  sympathy. 
Of  Mr.  Cutler  and  Miss  Nelly  Jackson  the  Judge  tersely  remarked 
that  they  were  “ both  as  bad  as  they  could  be.”  Yet  Miss  Jackson 
was  gratified  with  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  her  character  of 
female  of  this  exemplary  pair. 

Nothing  could  show  more  strongly  than  the  facts  which  we 
have  indicated  the  great  and  growing  interest  felt  by  the  public 
in  the  law  about  breach  of  promise.  Here  are  cases  which  are 
indeed  illustrations  of  that  law,  but  which  do  not  exhibit  it 
in  any  new  aspect,  and  which  do  suggest  topics  of  a different 
kind.  Yet  every  one  who  reads  what  is  written,  or  listens  to  what 
is  said  about  it,  must  be  convinced  that  for  nine  people  out  of  ten 
their  only  significance  lies  in  the  question  whether  they  are  favour- 
able to  reform,  or  to  a maintenance  of  the  present  system.  When 
a branch  of  the  law  has  come  to  be  as  keenly  canvassed  as  this,  it 
must  justify  its  existence  on  utilitarian  principles,  or  its  fate  is 
sealed.  The  present  Solicitor-General,  when  he  and  his  party 
were  in  Opposition,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
motion  directed  against  the  right  to  bring  such  actions.  Sir 
Farrer  Herschell  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  lawyers, 
and  if  the  question  were  one  of  authority,  scarcely  any  man’s 
opinion  would  carry  more  weight  than  his.  But  the  point  is  such 
that  a lawyer’s  judgment  on  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  any  one 
else’s,  unless  indeed,  he  has  enjoyed  exceptional  experience  of  such 
cases,  which  the  Solicitor-General  certainly  has  not.  Common 
sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  technical  learning  or  pro- 
fessional sentiment,  are  the  qualities  required  for  arriving  at  a 
decision.  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  began  by  attacking,  without  quali- 
fication, the  right  to  sue  for  a breach  of  promise  to  marry.  But 
he  subsequently  modified  his  proposal,  and  brought  forward  a 
resolution,  which  declared  that  only  such  pecuniary  loss  should  be 


recovered  .as the  plaintifl'could  bo  actually  proved  to  have  suffered. 
In  this  form  tlio  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Ilousd  of 
Commons.  There  the  matter  lias  re.steJ.  No  more  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  vote  than  if  it  been  given,  to  quote  an  historical 
phraso,  by  “ so  many  drunken  porters.”  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  present  I’.arliaraent  will  find  time  to  deal  with  a question  which 
is  not  one  of  pr.actical  politics,  and  whicli  i.s  conventionally 
supposed  to  affect  only  a very  limited  number  of  persons.  It  is, 
of  course,  an  obvious  fallacy  to  conclude  that  the  actions  brought 
are  the  only  cases  in  which  the  law  operates.  No  judicial  system 
that  has  ever  been  devised  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  adminis- 
tering the  Law  if  every  dispute  came  into  court.  It  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  reflect  that  some  men  marry  and  other  men  pay  in 
order  to  escape  the  expense  and  exposure  of  an  .action  for  breach 
of  promise.  But  that  it  is  so  there  cau  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
Protection  of  a very  re.al  and  important  kind  is  then  undoubtedly 
given  by  the  present  law.  The  questions  are  whether  it  ought  to 
be  given  at  all,  and  whether  it  is  given  to  the  right  persons. 
Some  curious  decisions  h.ave  no  doubt  resulted  from  the  present 
law.  Thus  it  was  held  by  a majority  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
th.at  the  continuance  of  health  is  not  .an  implied  condition  of  the 
contract,  and  that  even  if  a man  from  bodily  disease  cannot  marry 
without  danger  to  his  life,  he  is  not  to  be  excused.  This  remark- 
able ruling  was  based  on  the  two  grounds  that  it  is  only  im- 
prudent, not  impossible,  to  risk  one’s  life,  and  that  a man,  “ though 
he  may  be  in  a bad  state  of  health,  may  nevertheless  perfoion  his 
contract  to  m.arry  the  woman,  and  so  give  her  the  benefit  of  social 
position  so  far  as  in  his  power  ....  and  it  rests  with  the  woman 
to  say  whether  she  will  enforce  or  renounce  the  contract.”  If  a 
woman  conceals  the  fact  that  she  has  been  insane,  that  is  no 
defence  to  an  action,  though,  as  Mi-.  Frederick  Pollock  justly 
observes,  “ if  promises  of  marriage  are  to  give  a right  of  action, 
one  would  think  the  contract  should  be  treated  as  one  requiring 
the  utmost  good  faith.” 

These,  however,  are  isolated  decisions  upon  peculiar  points.  As 
a general  rule,  actions  for  breach  of  promise  are  certainly  not  com- 
plicated by  difficulties  of  law  or  niceties  of  practice.  There  must 
be  some  corroboration  of  the  pl.aintitt'’s  evidence,  it  is  true.  But 
the  faintest  is  enough.  The  most  distant  allusion  in  a letter  to 
“ hidden  fire  ” will  prevent  the  judge  from  taking  the  case  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  jury.  In  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a hundred 
the  broad  questions  are  whether  the  man  promised  to  marry  the 
woman,  and  whether  he  had  any  valid  reason  for  refusing  to  keep 
his  word.  Whether  juries  usually  confine  themselves  to  these 
points  may,  indeed,  fairly  be  doubted.  They  have  before  them 
almost  necessarily  the  whole  conduct  of  the  parties,  much  of 
which  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
if  they  both  appear  in  the  wdtness-box,  may  think  themselves 
fortunate  if  any  discreditable  incident  in  their  lives  is  left  un- 
noticed. Upon  the  facts  or  fictions  thus  admitted  or  alleged  it 
would  be  strange  if  a tribunal  of  untrained  laymen  did  not  pass  a 
very  rough  and  summary  sort  of  judgment.  The  natural  thing 
for  them  is  to  conclude  that  one  side,  generally  the  masculine,  has 
“ behaved  badly,”  and  to  find  a penal  verdict.  A case  was  tried 
not  long  ago  in  which  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was  of  the 
slenderest  description.  At  the  close  of  it  the  judge  decided,  after 
some  hesitation,  not  to  stop  the  case,  because  he  could  not  exactly 
say  that  there  was  no  legal  corroboration  of  the  lady’s  testimony. 
The  jury  would  in  all  probability  have  found,  without  hesitation, 
for  the  defendant.  But  that  ill-advised  person  insisted  on  being 
sworn.  He  gave  his  own  version  of  the  story,  which  was  very 
likely  the  true  one,  in  the  tone  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  with 
such  embellishments  as  his  fancy  suggested.  The  jury  had  heard 
enough,  and  promptly  fined  him  (for  that  was  what  it  came 
to)  four  hundred  'pounds  for  his  outrage  upon  the  feelings 
of  every  gentleman  who  heard  him.  Some  people  will  of  course 
defend  this  rough-and-ready  form  of  doing  “ justice  ” between  men 
and  women,  even  if  it  involves  finding  as  a fact  what  is  not  true. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  defend  the  paradox  that  a man,  however 
base,  ought,  in  a court  of  law,  to  be  dealt  with  on  a false 
hypothesis.  When  they  come  to  the  question  of  damages  juries 
are  still  more  unfettered,  and  consequently  still  more  en-atic.  The 
judge  can  direct  them  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  an  assumed  state 
of  things — a state  of  things,  that  is,  assumed  to  have  been  proved. 
He  can  but  give  them  the  vaguest  indications  of  how  to  calculate 
a “ solatium  to  wounded  feelings.”  It  is  indeed  one  of  those 
things  which,  as  Lord  Robert  Montagu  said  of  a proposal  to 
divide  one  sum  of  money  by  another,  “ can’t  be  done.”  What 
a jury  really  does  is  to  estimate  not  in  the  form  of  compensa- 
tion what  a woman  has  suffered,  but  in  the  form  of  a penalty 
what  a man  deserves.  This  may  be  a desirable  practice.  But  it 
is  as  well  at  all  events  to  recognize  its  existence,  and  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  fiction  that  there  is  in  actions  for  breach  of 
promise  any  real  measure  of  damages.  There  seems  to  us  to  be 
some  ground  for  holding  that,  if  these  actions  are  to  be  retained, 
they  should  be  tried  before  a judge  without  a jury.  A lawyer 
would  see  at  once  that  he  is  not  sitting  to  punish  a man  for 
immoral  or  anti-social  conduct,  but  to  afford  some  sort  of 
redress — inadequate,  it  may  be,  and  almost  insulting — for  a grievous 
wrong.  A layman,  however  shrewd,  does  not  necessarily  feel  this. 
He  might  acknowledge  it  verbally,  but  he  would  not  really  keep 
the  distinction  in  his  mind  when  he  was  not  thinking  about  it. 

Lord  Bramwell,  who  generally  has  an  easy  way  out  of  every- 
thing, disposed  of  the  question  whether  actions  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise to  marry  ought  to  lie  in  a very  offhand  manner.  If,  he  said, 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  were  asked  at  the  time  of  entering 
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into  it  whetlier  tliey  wished  it  to  be  enforced  by  law,  they  would 
reply  in  the  negatiTe.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  assume  that 
people  would  do  a particular  thing  in  circumstances  which  have 
not  arisen.  The  practice  has  led  to  religious  persecution  from  poli- 
tical motives,  to  departing  from  the  text  of  written  documents,  and 
to  various  other  abuses.  People  so  interrogated  might  decline  to 
answer,  or  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  contingency  hap- 
pening, An  “ Old  Lawyer”  has  written  to  an  evening  journal  to 
suggest  that  all  promises  to  marry  should  be  in  triplicate,  one  copy 
to  be  kept  by  each  party,  and  one  to  be  deposited  with  the  district 
registrar.  The  “ Old  Lawyer”  is  either  a very  dry  humourist,  or 
a remarkably  unpractical  person.  Probably  Lord  Bramwell,  like 
most  highly  educated  people  who  have  considered  the  subject,  is 
merely  casting  about  for  an  intellectual  argument  against  a law  to 
which  he  feels  a moral  or  sentimental  aversion.  People  of  leisure  and 
culture  naturally  feel  intense  repugnance  to  mixing  up  emotion 
and  business.  To  assess  the  loss  of  affection  disgusts  them  as 
much  as  the  idea  of  having  what  is  to  them  as  sacred  as  personal 
religion  di.scussed  and  dissected  before  a jury.  But  we  must 
legislate  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  After  all,  no  one  is  bound  to 
sue  on  a contract  merely  because  the  law  gives  her  the  right  of 
doing  so.  Let  persons  of  fine  temperament  sufi'er  in  silence. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  course.  It  is  melancholy,  but  it  is  the 
fact,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  who  cannot 
afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  sentiment.  When  people  have 
to  struggle  hard  for  a living,  when  to  be  disappointed  of  a 
comfortable  home  may  mean  ruin  and  starvation,  they  are  not  apt 
to  develop  the  finer  feelings,  as  it  were  to  be  wished  that  every  one 
could.  To  abolish  the  right  of  action  altogether  would  be  to 
deprive  these  unhappy  persons  of  all  protection  against  unprin- 
cipled knaves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  law  is  constantly  and  grievously  abused.  Some  years  ago 
a woman  was  sued  for  breaking  her  promise  to  marry  a clergy- 
man. The  case  was  a weak  one,  and  the  plaintiff  would  certainly 
not  have  recovered  substantial  damages  from  a jury.  But  the  lady 
had  written  letters  of  such  a character  that  she  paid  her  clerical 
suitor  a thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  avoid  having  them  produced 
in  Court.  In  these  circumstances  the  compromise  sanctioned  by 
the  late  House  of  Commons  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  that 
has  yet  been  suggested.  The  Resolution  is  in  these  terms: — 
“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  action  of  Breach  of 
Promise  of  Marriage  ought  to  be  abolished,  except  in  cases  where 
actual  pecuniary  loss  has  been  incurred  by  reason  of  the  promise, 
the  damages  being  limited  to  such  pecuniary  loss.”  This  is  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  law  of  most  European  countries.  It 
represents  the  French  law,  except  that  in  France  an  action  lies 
where  the  woman  has  been  seduced,  to  which  there  is  the  obvious 
objection  that  it  puts  a premium  upon  immorality.  In  Italy  there 
is  no  right  of  action  unless  the  promise  is  in  writing,  and  then 
only  expenses  incurred  can  be  recovered.  In  Austria  and  in  Holland 
only  the  actual  damage  sustained  is  recoverable.  In  Germany, 
where,  as  everybody  knows,  there  is  a formal  ceremony  of  betrothal, 
one-fifth  of  the  dower  may  be  reclaimed.  The  history  of  the  action 
in  England  is  curious.  There  is  a case  reported  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  but  this  on  examination  appears  to  be  rather  an  action 
for  money  had  and  received.  It  was  not  till  Charles  I.’s  time 
that  the  right  was  regularly  established.  The  Statute  of  Frauds, 
which  was  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  provided  that  every  contract  made  in  consideration  of 
marriage  must  be  in  writing.  But  it  has  since  been  held,  with 
strange  subtlety,  that  these  words  do  not  include  a promise  to 
marry.  Now,  therefore,  an  oral  engagement  may  be  sued  upon, 
though  there  must  be  corroboration  of  the  plaintiff’s  statement. 
It  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  that  either  man  or  woman 
ought  to  be  forced  into  a marriage  for  which  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion, It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  only  right  that  a man  whose  mis- 
conduct has  caused  a girl  to  lose  a situation,  or  any  means  of 
making  a livelihood,  or  has  made  her  in  any  way  the  poorer, 
should  compensate  her  in  money.  The  question  is  really  one  of 
dry  and  hard  justice.  We  may  think  what  we  like  of  the  women 
who  bring  these  actions.  But  Parliament  cannot  legislate 
exclusively  for  refined  and  well-bred  people.  The  subject  is  not 
one  for  jokes  or  poetical  quotations.  It  is  a grave  matter  of 
social  concern  ; and  we  believe  that  the  late  House  of  Commons 
indicated  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  LITERATURE. 

The  good  which  can  be  done  by  such  an  Exhibition  as  that 
which  gave  London  a new  pleasure  during  the  past  summer 
is  in  part  a posthumous  good;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  the 
memory  of  the  defunct  must  be  in  some  way  kept  alive.  There  is 
no  way  so  sure  of  doing  this  as  by  means  of  the  litei-a  scripta ; and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  managers  of  the  Exhibition  did 
not  neglect  this  method.  We  have  already  noticed  many  of  their 
documents ; but  the  issue  of  these  did  not  cease  till  the  end  of  the 
Exhibition  itself,  and,  indeed,  continued  after  that  event.  These 
latter  sheaves  deserve  gathering  up  rather  by  way  of  running 
comment  on  fishery  literature  than  of  formal  review.  The  after- 
math  of  _ the  Fisheries  Exhibition  publications  may  compare  very 
fairly  with  the  first  crop  in  point  of  literary  value,  and  the 
entire  collection  of  handbooks  and  papers — which  are  now  being 
reissued  by  Messrs.  Clowes  in  volumes — constitutes  one  of  the 
cost  valuable  collections  of  the  kind  to  be  anywhere  found. 


Of  not  least  practical  value,  though  perhaps  of  less  individual 
interest  than  some  other  numbers,  are  the  separate  papers  on  the 
fisheries  of  different  countries  which  have  been  contributed  in 
most  cases  by  Commissioners  or  other  representatives  of  the 
difl’erent  nationalities.  Here  more  almost  than  anywhere  else 
the  absence  of  the  two  foremost  countries  of  the  Continent,, 
or  their  practical  absence,  is  regrettable.  Germany  has  much 
to  tell  us  of  inland  fish  culture,  France  excels  all  nations  of 
the  world  in  utilizing  her  littoral  for  experiments  of  the 
kind.  But  the  blank,  or  almost  blank,  entries  set  against 
the  two  great  rivals  in  the  catalogue  are  reflected  in  the  list 
of  papers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a really  interesting  account 
of  the  fisheries  of  Japan,  with  a curious  appendix  describing 
the  toami,  or  throwing-net,  a casting-net  of  peculiar  form  and 
apparently  great  deadliness.  The  Swedish  fisheries,  which  are  to 
a great  extent  inland,  are  dealt  with  in  a short  paper  full  of 
statistics;  but  the  sister- country,  through  Mr.  Commissioner 
Wallem,  supplies  a really  important  pamphlet.  Perhaps  no  one 
in  all  the  ink-spilling  which  for  the  last  year  dr  two  has  gone  on 
on  the  subject  has  hit  the  mark  nearer  than  Mr.  Wallem  in  one 
simple  sentence.  “ As  it  is,  fish  will  never  be  a cheap  food  for  the 
poor  in  great  cities,  never.  The  large  amount  of  spoiled  fish  must 
be  paid  for  by  those  who  buy  the  good  fish.”  Mr.  Wallem  in- 
dicates the  way  out  of  this  difficulty  by  urging,  first,  the  increased 
use  of  refrigerators ; secondly,  the  importation  of  dried  fish.  An 
appendix  contains  some  valuable  receipts  for  cooking  this  latter. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  dried  fish,  whether  salt  or  unsalted,  is  noto- 
riously a far  less  healthy  food,  at  least  in  large  quantities  and  as  an 
ordinary  article  of  diet,  than  fresh.  Colonel  Garcia  Sola’s  paper  on 
Spanish  fisheries  is  valuable  among  other  things  for  indicating  a 
process  of  sardine-fishing  (it  seems  that  Spanish  waters  are  almost 
as  prolific  in  sardines  as  French)  which,  though  unluckily  costly 
in  organization,  is  almost  entirely  preventive  of  waste  in  the  long 
run,  and  for  its  notice  of  the  evils  of  drag-net  and  coral-fishing. 
Captain  Moloney  on  “West  African  Fisheries”  is  of  necessity 
somewhat  desultory,  but  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  He  touches 
on,  but  does  not  treat  systematically,  the  extremely  interesting  but 
rather  obscure  subject  of  the  poisonous  character  of  some  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  fishes,  a matter  which  also  has  place  incidentally 
in  the  Japanese  number. 

Among  more  elaborate  papers,  Mr.  Lee's  Sea  Fables  Explained, 
with  which  he  has  followed  up  his  excellent  and  deservedly 
popular  Sea  Monsters  Unmaslied,  deserves  first  notice.  It  is,  like 
the  former  pamphlet,  a remarkably  cheap  shilling’s  worth,  Mr. 
Lee  having  wisely  charmed  many  publishers  to  lend  him  illustra- 
tions. A very  modern  mermaid  (who,  we  are  bound  to  say,  seems 
to  be  an  arrant,  though  not  unattractive,  hussy)  sits  in  the  frontis- 
piece on  a skerry  which  (dc.spite  her  charms)  a prudent  man 
w’ould  think  twice,  nay  thrice,  about  approaching,  except  in  much 
stiller  water  than  Herr  Binding,  the  painter,  has  here  depicted. 
Thereafter  come  Oannes,  and  Dagon,  and  Atergatis,  and  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea,  and  representations  of  the  odd  artificial  mer- 
maids by  which  the  Japanese  had  long  anticipated  the  ‘creative 
fancies  of  the  late  Mr.  Waterton,  and  copies  of  early  octopus 
pictures,  and  faithful  diagrams  of  physeters,  after  the  inestimable 
Glaus  Magnus,  and  portraits  of  barnacles  and  many  other  pleasing 
things.  The  letterpress  deals  successively  with  mermaids,  who 
have  the  larger  share  of  Mr.  Lee’s  attention ; with  the  hydra, 
whom  he  has  little  difficulty  in  identifying  with  his  beloved 
octopus  (though,  by  the  way,  when  was  an  octopus  heard  of  in 
fresh  water  F) ; with  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  who  are  perhaps  a 
little  out  of  place ; with  the  exaggerated  spouting  of  whales,  which 
Mr.  Lee  reduces  very  well  to  reason ; with  the  sailing  of  the 
nautilus,  which  we  wish  he  had  left  alone,  and  which,  as  it  does 
no  harm,  we  for  our  parts  intend  to  go  on  believing ; and  with 
that  oddest  and  most  bewildering  of  mythical  exemplifications  of 
the  idea  of  pangenesis — the  barnacle-goose  and  goose-barnacle- 
fancy.  The  amount  of  information  given  in  a small  space  is 
admirable  and  the  reasoning  generally  very  sound.  In  one  place, 
however,  Mr.  Lee  seems  to  us  to  be  impar  sibi.  He  quotes  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  mermaid  story  in  existence,  that 
of  the  Yell  specimen  of  1823,  which  was  seen  by  six  respectable  and 
trustworthy  Shetlanders,  who  actually  had  it  for  some  hours  in 
their  boat,  and  told  the  story  immediately  to  an  educated  and 
scientific  person,  Mr.  Edmondston.  It  is  true  that  by  the  descrip- 
tion the  animal  must  have  been  much  more  like  a sea  monkey 
than  like  Herr  Sinding’s  provocative  siren,  but  then  it  was  less 
like  a seal  or  a manatee  than  like  either.  Mr.  Lee  sees  in  the  story 
a possibility  of  the  “ ry  tina,”  a peculiar  congener  of  the  dugong  and 
manatee,  which  was  seen,  described,  and  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
terminated by  Russians  rather  more  than  a century  ago  in  Behring 
Straits.  But  Mr.  Lee  never  gives  us  any  description  of  the  rytina 
sufficient  to  justify  his  hypothesis,  and  seems  to  accept  with  rather 
hasty  facility  the  possibility  of  an  animal  never  heard  of  except  on 
one  arctic  island,  and  supposed  to  have  been  extirpated  there,  turning 
up  in  the  Shetlands  three-quarters  of  a century  later.  Entia  non 
sunt  multiplicanda  prater  necessitatem  no  doubt.  But,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  assume  that  the  Yell  mermaid  was  a rytina 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  any  place  where  a rytina  was  ever 
found,  and  scores  of  years  after  any  rytina  was  ever  heard  of, 
seems  scarcely  philosophical. 

Mr.  Manley’s  thick  pamphlet  on  the  Literature  of  Sea  and  River 
Fishing  requires  here  only  brief  notice,  and  perhaps  the  author 
himself,  despite  the  hundred  and  fifty  pages  which  he  has  filled, 
has  been  somewhat  cramped  by  his  attempt  to  be  halieutically 
encyclopaedic.  Still,  he  has  got  together  a great  deal  of  interest- 
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inw  matter  of  a pleasingly  desultory  kind.  There  are  accounts  of 
and  extracts  from  the  great  classics  of  fishing,  such  as  Oppiau  and  Dame 
Juliana  Berners  (though there  be  who  believe  not  that  there  “ever 
was  sich  a person”),  and  Drayton  and  divine  Du  Bartas  and 
Walton  and  J.  D.  and  others.  There  are  details  of  the  extrava- 
gances to  which  piscatory  bibliophiles,  like  others  of  their  kind, 
have  descended  or  risen  in  this  age,  so  that  J.  D.  and  the  rarer 
fishing  books  are  not  to  be  bought  in  original  editions  save  for 
hundreds  of  pounds.  Moreover,  coming  down  to  more  practical 
and  modern  things,  there  are  particulars  of  the  existing  or  recent 
periodicals  which  have  dealt  regularly  or  accidentally  with  fishing, 
■of  angling  manuals,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  the  thing  could  only 
have  been  done  perfectly  in  dictionary  form ; but  it  is  not  ill  done 
•as  it  is. 

We  have  before  referred  briefly  to  Professor  Pay  Lankester's 
•valuable  paper  on  the  scientific  results  of  the  Exhibition ; but  it  is 
not  a paper  to  be  dismissed  with  a bare  reference,  nor  is  that  part 
of  it  which  has  received  most  public  attention,  the  demand  for 
endowment,  by  any  means  the  whole  of  it,  or  even  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  it.  Even  those  persons  who  look  on  scientific 
claims  with  anything  but  an  eye  of  favourable  prej  udice  must, 
xifter  reading  it,  admit  that  Professor  Lankester  has  gathered 
together  a most  remarkable  corpus  of  instances  showing  the  pre- 
sent lack  of  really  intelligent  knowledge  on  this  important  subject 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  obtaining,  by  whatsoever  means,  more 
such  knowledge  before  practical  steps  in  the  direction  of  improving 
the  fisheries  can  be  taken  with  advantage.  The  description  of  a 
•German  carp-pond,  with  its  average  produce  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  eatable  carp  annually,  and  the  very  inte- 
resting by-observations  which  it  yields,  would  have  been  worth  of 
itself  a paper  and  a discussion  ; and  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
item  of  the  kind.  In  commenting  on  the  paper,  too,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  as  chairman  of  the  occasion,  brought  together  some  very 
interesting  facts  and  observations  on  the  food  of  fishes.  It  is  these 
things  that  we  really  want ; for,  if  the  Exhibition  has  forced  home 
•one  fact  more  than  another  on  the  general  public  (some  people  had 
understood  it  before),  it  is  that,  whether  Professor  Huxley  be  right 
or  wrong  about  close  times  and  legislative  restrictions,  fish  fera 
naturce  require  to  be  supplemented  by  fish  of  the  domesticated 
and  cultivated  kind,  if  a constant  and  cheap  supply  is  to  be 
-depended  upon. 

The  last  article  that  we  have  to  notice,  Mr.  Wheeldon’s  Fresh- 
water Fishing  in  Great  Britain  other  than  Trout  or  Salmon, 
would  be  much  better  than  it  is  if  the  author  had  not  apparently 
become  naturalized  to  the  tiresome  manner,  or  rather  mannerism, 
-common  in  sporting  literature  of  the  hack  kind.  With  Mr. 
Wheeldon  a fish  does  not  weigh  so  much,  it  “ bumps  down  the 
scale.”  An  angler  of  to-day  is  a “ modern  rodster.”  To  inform 
us  that  barbel  bite  greedily,  he  tells  us  “ sometimes  I think  my 
friend  would  take  a bootjack.”  Striking  is  “ driving  the  steel 
home  into  our  tough-nosed  friend's  snout.”  When  he  wishes  to  say 
that  with  a certain  contrivance  the  line  is  sure  to  run  free,  the 
proposition  appears  thus : — “ It  is  absolutely  out  of  a careless 
angler’s  power  to  engender  such  an  awful  possibility  as  a kink.” 
All  this  is  very  irritating,  but  it  ought  not  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wheeldon  is  an  obvious  adept  in  fishing,  if  not  in  writing, 
and  that  if  he  is  a little  given  to  tell  traveller’s  tales  of  big  baskets 
(we  never  knew  an  angler  worth  a split-shot  who  was  not),  he  can 
catch  them  as  well  as  talk  about  them.  Roach,  barbel,  perch, 
pike,  bream,  chub,  carp,  tench,  and  dace,  each  have  their  section 
and  are  descanted  on  with  a zest  which  -will  fill  the  soul  of  him 
who  fishes  not  save  with  fly,  unless  he  now  and  then  condescends 
to  troll  for  a big  trout  or  asalmo  ferox,  with  wonder  mingled  with 
scorn.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wheeldon  might  return  the  compliment. 
Dace  fishing,  for  instance,  with  the  fly  is  anything  but  bad  practice 
for  trout,  while  the  cunningest  practitioner  with  trout  themselves 
would  probably  find  himself  utterly  nonplussed  if  he  were  set  to 
roach-fishing  with  an  eighteen-foot  rod  on  the  Lea,  or  coaxing  an 
eight-pound  carp  with  nothing  stronger  to  hold  him  than  the 
finest  gut.  Marry,  as  Mr.  Wheeldon  would  probably  say,  the 
•trout  is  better  to  eat  when  the  fisherman  has  got  him.  But,  even 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  fish  above-named,  save  perhaps  roach, 
bream,  and  (despite  Izaak)  chub,  are  far  from  despicable. 


THE  IXSTITUTE  OF  PAINTEBS  IX  OIL-COLOURS. 

IF  a critic  had  the  courage  to  write  his  first  notice  of  an  ex- 
tensive exhibition  without  consulting  a catalogue,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  would  remain  un- 
moticed.  This  would  be  the  case  even  in  great  exhibitions  like 
that  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  it  is  much  more  true  of  such  a 
gathering  as  this.  There  are  no  fewer  than  794  paintings  “in  oil- 
colours,”  and  a few  pieces  of  sculpture.  Though  an  ordinary 
Academy  exhibition  contains  about  twice  as  many  works  of  all 
kinds,  the  gallery  of  the  Institute  has  much  more  than  half  the 
number  of  paintings  usually  shown,  and  there  are  complaints  as  to 
overcro'wding  and  skying  and  flooring,  just  as  in  Burlington 
House.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  not  to  call  this  a kind  of  “ Junior 
Academy.”  Yet,  as  we  have  hinted,  if  the  conscientious  critic 
went  through  the  rooms  unaware  of  the  big  names  which  are 
•on  the  list  of  the  newly- constituted  society,  it  is  probable  he 
would  select  a dozen  pictures  at  the  most  as  worthy  of  special 
notice,  and  would  find  about  a third  of  them,  if  not  a full  half,  to 
be  by  painters  comparatively  unknown.  It  must  be  allowed,  how- 


ever, that  at  least  two  pictures  stand  out  as  of  conspicuous  beauty, 
value,  and  importance.  The  first  of  these  in  order,  if  not  in  merit, 
is  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema.  It  represents  a lady  seated  in  shadow 
by  an  open  door.  Outside  is  a sunny  Roman  garden,  with  a 
marble  statue,  and  coming  up  the  steps  to  the  door  is  a gentleman 
of  the  period  with  a bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand.  The  painting 
of  the  accessories  is  what  wo  have  learned  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Tadema,  but  the  luminous  depth  of  the  shadows  is  even  beyond 
what  wo  have  seen  in  any  of  his  pictures  before.  The  draperies, 
the  marble  seat,  the  tiger  skin,  all  are  perfect,  as  usual,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  chiaro  scuro,  did  we  not  remember  “ Phidias” 
and  his  “private  view,”  would  have  been  new.  When  an  artist 
has  attained  to  Mr.  Tadema’s  knowledge,  such  elfects,  however 
surprising  they  would  be  in  the  wqrk  of  any  other  artist,  come 
probably  without  difficulty  to  his  hand,  as  part  of  the  conception 
he  has  formed  in  his  mind.  Altogether  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
visit  the  Institute  for  the  sake  of  this  onegrand  little  work.  It  is 
numbered  446  in  the  catalogue,  and  is  entitled  “ Well-known 
Footsteps.” 

To  some  tastes  Mr.  Riviere’s  “ Treasure  Trove”  (503)  will  prove 
even  more  acceptable  than  the  picture  by  Mr.  Tadema  just  de- 
scribed. A flight  of  stone  steps  leads  up  to  a doorway  in  a red- 
brick wall.  In  the  foreground  to  the  spectator’s  right  are  three 
dogs,  in  attitudes  indicative  of  great  excitement.  The  middle  one 
is  a Colley,  nearly  black,  and  his  colour  sets  off  the  other  two, 
which  are  white  and  grey.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  a 
smooth  white  spotted  terrier.  All  the  four  are  looking  intently 
toward  the  top  of  the  steps,  where  a rough,  slouching,  black-and- 
tan  dog  is  carrying  off  a piece  of  bread,  and  looking  round  -«'ith  an 
expression  of  malignant  triumph  only  too  human.  In  some  respects 
this  is  the  finest  work  in  the  gallery,  though  it  ranks  low  in  point 
of  size  among  Mr.  Riviere’s  other  pictures.  All  the  details  are 
carefully  and  faithfully  worked  out,  and  Mr.  Riviere,  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  accessories,  shows  another  point  of  resemblance 
between  him  and  his  great  predecessor  in  the  art  of  animal  paint- 
ing. Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  “ Jack  in  Office”  comes  involuntarily 
into  the  mind  as  we  gaze  at  “ Treasure  Trove,”  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  allow  that  here  is  a pendcint  -umrthy  to  be  hung  with  the 
older  masterpiece. 

There  is  a long  interval  between  the  art  as  here  displayed  of 
Mr.  Tadema  and  fe.  Riviere,  and  that  of  Mr.  Long’s  very  insipid 
“ Klea”  (61 1).  A presumably  Egyptian  female  in  three-quarter 
length  holds  a large  vase,  while  behind  her  are  some  very  incom- 
pletely painted  pillars.  Except  for  slightly  warmer  tint  on  the 
lace  and  hands,  the  picture  would  be  in  a brown  monotone  which 
adds  to  the  total  want  of  interest  in  any  part  of  the  work.  The 
heavy-eyed  soulless  face  gazes  out  at  you  without  arousing  the 
slightest  emotion,  while  the  deadness  of  the  whole  tone  renders 
the  picture  but  very  slightly  ornamental — no  more  so,  in  fact,  than 
a line  engraving  or  a photograph.  This  absence  of  colour  from 
Mr.  Long’s  later  productions,  the  slightness  of  the  accessories  and 
even  of  the  draperies,  and  the  uniformity  of  his  types  of  beauty,  do 
not  seem  to  -ivear  out  his  popularity  ; and  the  critic  speaks  all  the 
more  freely  because  he  knows  his  opinions  'wdll  have  little  effect 
on  the  taste  of  those  who  have  so  long  admired  this  kind  of  work, 
and  who  have  forgotten  that  Mr.  Long's  reputation  was  made  by 
such  careful  and  finished  pictures  as  the  “ Gipsy  Dancer  before 
the  Inquisition,”  and  the  “Babylonian  Marriage  Market.” 

Although  the  three  pictures  of  Mr.  Tadema,  Mr.  Riviere,  and 
Mr.  Long  will  probably  engross  more  of  the  visitor's  attention  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  works  on  the  walls  of  the  Institute  put  together, 
there  are  in  the  second  rank  a number  of  very  pleasing  examples, 
some  of  them,  indeed,  worthy  of  names  more  famous  than  those 
their  painters  yet  bear.  There  is,  we  trust,  with  an  increase  of 
knowledge  among  the  general  public,  a good  time  coming  for  good 
art ; and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that,  with  a great  deal 
that  is  poor  or  absolutely  bad,  there  is  also  much  that  is  fair,  and 
a little  to  which  a very  unqualified  measure  of  praise  may  be 
accorded.  Foremost  among  these  is  a small  highly-finished  work 
by  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema.  It  is  entitled  “ A Bible  Lesson.”  An  old 
lady  of  the  Elizabethan  or  early  Stuart  period  instructs  a pretty 
child,  in  a white  satin  dress,  iu  the  rudiments  of  Scriptural  know- 
ledge by  means  of  the  Dutch  figures  on  a wall  lined  with  blue  tiles. 
The  mere  description  offers  infinite  possibilities  in  delicate  and 
subtle  colouring,  and  Mrs.  Tadema  takes  full  advantage  of  them. 
The  careful  painting  of  the  “properties,”  none  of  which,  by 
the  way,  are  dragged  in  merely  to  be  painted,  affords  a further 
pleasure  in  examining  this  exquisite  little  work.  There  is 
great  delicacy  in  the  greys  and  fawns,  and  the  ■R’hite  is  in  places 
almost  dazzling.  This  delicacy  of  light  and  shade  is  conspicuous 
iu  another  picture.  Mr.  Millet’s  “ Window  Seat  ” (508)  repre- 
sents a young  lady — of  no  remarkable  beauty,  by  the  way — who 
sits  in  front  of  the  strong  light  of  an  old-fashioned  cottage 
window,  sewing  with  her  feet  on  a chair.  Beside  her  a book  or 
two  and  various  other  accessories  are  cleverly  introduced  to 
heighten  the  effect;  and,  except  for  the  comparative  roughness  of 
the  execution— a roughness  which,  no  doubt,  some  people  of  taste 
admire — the  “ Window-Seat”  might  take  rank  quite  as  high  as 
the  “ Bible  Lesson.”  A similar  efi'ect  is  attempted  in  a highly 
unreal  “ Convalescent”  (504),  by  Mr.  Solomon,  where  we  have  a 
nude  child’s  pale  carnation  opposed  to  the  white  of  its  nurse’s 
dress.  Contrast  of  colour  is  the  prevailing  idea  in  Mr. 
P.  Morris’s  “ Blue  Girl  ” (loi ).  A fat  infant,  in  a bright  blue  hood 
and  dress,  sits  w'lth  an  orange  in  her  lap.  Behind,  a very  lively 
rabbit  pops  its  head  out  of  a hole.  Mr.  Morris  has  covered  this 
work  with  glass  ; but  a little  London  smoke  would  have  done  it 
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a world  of  good.  The  title  is  unfortunate,  as  recalling  one  of 
the  most  delicately  harmonious  of  all  Gainsborough’s  great 
works.  Opposite  to  the  “ Blue  Girl  ” is  Mr.  Burton  Barber’s 
“ Coaxing  is  Better  than  Scratching.”  The  attitude  and  expres- 
sion of  the  kitten  are  admirable,  but  we  cannot  say  so  much  for 
those  of  the  child  who  holds  its  milk-saucer.  The  whole  picture 
is  needlessly  gaudy.  There  is  better  employment  of  brilliant 
-colours  in  Mr.  Macbeth’s  “Dog  Days”  (329),  where  we  see  some 
young  ladies  in  summer  plumage  taking  tea  in  the  shadow  of  a 
picturesque  summer-house,  while  in  a brilliantly  sunny  background 
an  indefatigable  couple  play  lawn-tennis.  The  whole  scene  recalls 
what  we  sometimes  have  had  or  can  recollect  in  England — 
weather  fit  for  sitting  out  in  the  open  air.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brewteall’s  “ Fatima”  (565),  except  that  it 
tells  its  tale  plainly  enough  as  the  lady  looks  back  while  fitting 
the  key  to  the  door  of  Bluebeard’s  closet.  “Auld  Robin  Gray”  (i  I7)> 
by  Mr.  Burr,  makes  a greater  impression  on  the  memory,  but  is 
full  of  unfilled  spaces,  while  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  a background  more  prominent,  and  indeed  more  interest- 
ing, than  the  forlorn  figure  in  the  foreground.  In  “ A Fruit- 
Shop”  (547),  by  Mr.  Townely  Green,  there  are  three  pretty  old- 
fashioned  figures  ; but  the  walls  and  windows  in  the  background 
are  so  stiffly  rectangular,  and  the  apples  so  discordantly  coloured, 
as  to  spoil  what  might  have  been  a pleasing  little  picture. 
“Day  Dreams,”  by  Mr.  Clausen  (161),  is  a powerful  work.  An 
old  lady  and  a younger  one  sit  in  a hay  meadow.  The  younger 
lady  is  the  dreamer.  The  whole  picture  reminds  us  forcibly 
in  its  colour  of  the  French  Millet,  and  in  its  design  and  general 
ugliness  of  M.  Bastien  Lepage.  The  landscape  portion  of  Mr. 
Walter  Crane’s  “ Beauty  sat  Bathing  ” (58)  is  very  fine,  but 
the  nude  figure  has  an  unreal  and  transparent  look.  Mr. 
Randolph  Caldecott  sends  two  sketches  in  oil.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  praise  either  of  them,  except  for  the  spirited  drawing. 
One  more  figure  subject  must  be  noticed.  It  is  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton, 
and  consists  of  a single  female  figure  in  a medimval  costume,  enti- 
tled “ Waiting  ” (304).  It  is  gorgeous  in  a rich  subdued  way. 
The  heraldry,  by  the  way,  is  very  queer.  We  doubt  if  even  the 
late  Mr.  Warren  could  have  “blazoned”  the  shield,  which  has 
among  its  charges  two  rare  ordinaries^  a “ bend  sinister  ” and  a 
“ base,”  neither  of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  occur  in  English 
heraldry.  We  might  notice  portraits  and  figure  subjects  by  Mr. 
Pettie,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  some  other  artists  of  high 
reputation,  but  we  refrain.  There  are  more  great  names  in  the 
catalogue  than  a careful  inspection  of  the  walls  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  Even  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory  has  disappointed  us. 

The  landscapes  deserve  a longer  notice  than  we  can  give  them 
on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Halswelle's  “Opening  Day”  (678)  is 
the  most  important,  but  R.  Thorne  Waite’s  “ Road  to  Chichester, 
Sussex”  (417),  and  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons's“The DaylightDies  ” (122) 
should  all  be  praised,  especially  the  last.  Mr.  Edward  Hughes 
has  sent  some  little  sketches  which  might  easily  be  overlooked, 
and  some  good  work,  apparently,  is  skied. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  pick  out  a small  selection  of  the  finest 
work  the  gallery  affords,  and  have  therefore  been  forced  to  omit 
some  pictures  of  merit,  if  not  quite  of  the  first  merit.  Mme.  De 
Steiger,  for  example,  sends  a work  which,  as  compared  with  what 
she  has  exhibited  before,  shows  decided  advance.  A convoy  of 
coal-barges,  “ Black  Diamonds  ” (4),  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  is  very 
powerful.  Mr.  W.  Graham’s  “ Street  Scene  in  Cairo  ” (679)  is 
well  calculated  to  recall  the  dusty  suburbs  and  their  characteristic 
figures.  Lastly,  there  are  some  excellent  pictures  of  still  life,  and 
interiors  of  old  houses,  among  which  we  may  safely  choose  a little 
highly-finished  Dutch  scene  (260),  by  Mr.  Walter  Wilson. 


THE  THE.\TEES. 

At  the  Strand,  O’Keefe’s  Wild  Onfe,with  Mr.  Edward  Compton 
as  Jack  Rover,  has  been  succeeded  by  Holcroft’s  Road  to 
Ruin,  with  Mr.  Compton  as  Goldfinch.  The  Road  to  Ruin,  a 
jumble  of  all  manner  of  dramatic  qualities,  is  not,  however,  so 
successful  as  Wild  Oats,  which  is  explicitly  a more  or  less  romantic 
farce.  Mr.  Compton’s  company  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  and  to 
Wild  Oats  it  was  capable  of  doing  a sort  of  justice.  For  the  Road 
to  Ruin  it  is  not  nearly  strong  enough.  At  the  Strand  the  best 
played  part  is  Goldfinch.  Now  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  not 
Goldfinch,  but  Harry  Dornton ; and  Harry  Dornton  is  only  to  be 
played  by  an  actor  with  a touch  of  genius.  He  it  is  whose  pro- 
gress along  the  primrose  path  is  portrayed ; he  it  is  on  whom  the 
interest  is  centred  first  and  last ; he  it  is  in  whose  hands  are  all 
the  opportunities  of  serious  acting,  and  on  whom  we  have  to  de- 
pend for  all  our  great  impressions.  He  has  not  one  scene,  but 
half  a dozen ; he  must  have  grace,  charm,  passion,  high  spirits, 
the  gifts  of  laughter  and  tears  ; his  emotional  gamut  ranges 
from  the  frankest  gaiety  to  a madness  of  remorse  and  despair. 
At  the  Vaudeville,  under  Messrs.  James  and  Thorne,  and  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  under  Mrs.  Bateman,  the  Harry  Dornton  was 
Mr.  Charles  Warner.  In  those  days  Mr.  Warner  had  not  been 
violently  carried  away  from  grace  by  the  dull  devil  of  spectacular 
melodrama.  He  was  ambitious  of  something  more  than  mere 
athletic  noise ; Holcroft’s  mixed  heroics  fitted  his  peculiar  talent 
to  a hair’s  breadth ; and  he  played  the  part  as  in  all  probability  it 
had  never  been  played  before.  At  the  Strand,  Harry  Dornton 
has  no  sort  of  existence;  he  is  “without  form  and  void”;  and 
the  play  is  pretty  much  what  he  makes  it.  Mr.  Warner  took  the 


piece  on  his  shoulders,  carried  situation  after  situation  at  the 
charge,  and  achieved  effect  after  effect  with  a brio,  a lightness  of 
hand,  a mastery  of  emotional  expression,  a heady  brilliance  of 
imagination  and  invention,  that  were  irresistible.  Mr.  Burton 
struggles  manfully  with  his  fate,  but  his  fate  is  too  much  for  him. 
All  his  opportunities  prove  bald,  and  all  his  energies  prove  barren. 
He  disappears  beneath  the  part  as  beneath  an  extinguisher,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  piece  as  good  as  disappears  with  him. 

The  experience,  however,  is  not  without  its  uses.  The  Road  to 
Ruin  is  the  oddest  hybrid  imaginable.  To  begin  with,  in  its 
combination  of  society  humours  with  stirring  domestic  drama,  its 
conjunction  of  scenes  of  manners  with  scenes  of  passion,  it 
suggests,  not  an  English  comedy,  but  a development,  early  and 
crude  and  imperfect,  of  the  French  piece — above  all,  of  the 
pi^ce  as  it  is  practised  by  M.  Sardou.  Then  it  contains  a little 
of  everything — even  literature  of  a kind ; it  is  touched  with  all 
sorts  of  qualities,  even  originality.  Comedy  and  farce,  tragedy 
and  pantomime,  satire  and  emotion,  sentiment  in  the  manner  of 
Sedaine,  and  imbroglio  in  the  manner  of  Beaumarchais,  a dash 
of  vigorous  caricature  and  the  funniest  affectation  of  morality^ — - 
it  parades  all  these  in  turn.  And  withal  it  is,  in  respect  of  its 
characters,  a museum  of  stage  types  and  conventionalities.  Here 
are  the  benevolent  Heavy  Father,  the  generous  Prodigal,  the 
Blushing  Virgin,  the  Wanton  Widow,  the  Cynical  Saint,  the 
Smooth-spoken  Rascal,  the  Cringing  Usurer,  the  Virtuous  Creditor,, 
the  “ Young  Man  of  Property  Kep’  out  of  His  Rights,”  the  Lively 
Chambermaid,  the  Stolen  Will,  the  Comic  Gent,  the  Noble  Duel: — 
all  the  battered  old  heroes  and  heroines  of  a hundred  fights,  all  the 
“ properties  ” of  invention  and  characterization  to  which,  as  to  a 
birthright,  every  dramatist  of  every  age  succeeds.  There  is  some- 
thing humorous  and  taking  in  the  shameless  unoriginality  of  the 
whole  stock.  There  is  something  comforting,  too,  in  the  high 
favour  with  which  it  is  sanctioned  and  greeted  by  the  public.  It  is 
evident  that  Holcroft  knew  his  stage,  and  that  for  the  pulse  of  the 
pit  his  was  no  uncertain  finger.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  com- 
monplaces of  sentiment  and  passion  are  evergreen;  age  cannot 
wither  them  nor  custom  stale ; their  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
and  their  aim  the  most  obvious  and  easy,  but  they  never  fail  to 
achieve  their  effect.  The  old  relations  still  flourish ; the  old 
qualities — truthfulness,  honour,  generosity,  filial  affection,  friend- 
ship— are  still  heroic  and  triumphant.  Old  Dornton,  on  the  verge- 
of  ruin,  refusing  to  shake  hands  with  his  profligate  son,  and  rushing 
out  of  the  room  with  his  honest  fists  thrust  deep  into  his  breeches- 
pockets  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  embrace  the  charming  prodigal 
in  his  own  despite,  is — considered  as  a presentment  of  character  and 
emotion — ridiculously  imperfect  and  inadequate;  but  the  pit  is- 
with  him  to  a man.  Young  Dornton — ruining  his  father  with  all 
the  lightheartedness  in  the  world ; selling  himself  for  money  to 
redeem  his  father’s  credit ; using  the  greater  part  of  the  cash  he- 
has  in  hand  to  save  his  father’s  bank  in  releasing  a young  friend 
from  the  sponging-house  that  he  may  exchange  shots  with  him 
for  insulting  his  father’s  name — is  a person  of  questionable  morals 
after  all ; but  his  heart  is  seen  to  be  in  the  right  place  on  certain 
important  points,  and  he  presents  what  is  felt  to  be  a noble  spec- 
tacle. What  can  be  more  “ comical  and  first  rate  ” (as  Mr. 
Furnival  says  of  Abraham  Slender)  than  an  aged  Usurer,  going  to 
tabernacle  as  often  as  he  can,  doing  all  the  rascalities  he  may,  and 
grovelling  with  terror  at  the  prospect  of  that  inevitable  conversa- 
tion with  the  Devil  ? What  more  moving  than  the  grief  of  Bashful 
Fifteen,  when  false  man  has  betrayed,  sobbing  out  her  little  heart,, 
vowing  to  go  away  and  be  an  old  maid  for  ever  and  evermore,  and 
carefully  picking  up  the  tatters  of  her  first  love-letter  that  they 
may  companion  her  in  her  solitude  and  strengthen  her  in  her  high 
resolve  ? It  is  all  as  old  as  the  hills ; but  somehow  it  is  not  old 
at  all.  Who  shall  say  as  much  a hundred  years  hence  of  the  in- 
genious romance  of  Claicdian?  or  the  topsy-turvy  unveracity  of 
Lords  and  Commons  ? Holcroft  wrote  badly,  and  stole  freely 
but,  as  regards  the  essentials  of  drama,  he  knew  his  work,  and  did 
it  after  a fashion. 

As  we  have  said,  the  best  played  part  is  Mr.  Compton’s 
Goldfinch.  Holcroft’s  spirited  caricature  portrays  a type  of 
ruffian  about  town  which,  though  it  is  practically  extinct,  is 
modern  enough  to  be  still  amusing.  An  extravaganza  of  costume 
and  stable  slang,  with  at  least  as  much  life  in  him  as  half  a dozen, 
catchwords  can  impart,  Goldfinch  is  as  good  an  opportunity  for  a 
comic  actor  as  is  often  seen.  Mr.  Compton  has  composed  the  part 
with  much  care,  some  skill,  and  not  a little  invention ; his  method, 
however,  is  crude,  and  the  effect  he  produces  is  hard  and  dry  and 
a trifle  monotonous.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  was  received 
with  abundant  laughter.  Miss  Virginia  Francis,  as  Sophia 
Freelove,  is  seen  to  no  particular  advantage.  It  is  a careful,  often 
a clever,  performance ; but  the  part  is  not  within  her  means.  The 
rest  had  better  be  silence. 


COXCEKTS  AND  RECITALS. 

The  concert  given  last  Saturday  under  the  combined  auspices 
of  Mme.  Albani  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  attracted  a large 
audience  to  St.  James’s  Hall ; the  programme  was  an  attractive 
one,  comprising  good  examples  of  sacred  and  operatic  music,  with 
a spice  ot  English  ballad.  The  singers  were  not  too  many,  four  in 
all,  and  the  instrumentalists  were  M.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  and 
Mr.  Oarrodus.  Under  such  circumstances  the  concert  could  not 
fail  to  please,  unless  one  of  the  stars  had  dropped  out,  and  no  such 
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disappointment  occurred.  Mme.  Albani,  always  an  admirable 
artist,  is  at  her  best  in  sacred  music,  and  her  rendering  of  Gounod’s 
“ Aye  Maria  ” must  be  counted  as  one  of  her  greatest  achievements, 
remarkable  not  only  for  purity  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  and  for  ex- 
cellent phrasing,  but  for  devotional  spirit.  The  accompaniment 
of  M.  de  Pachmann  on  the  pianoforte  and  of  Mr.  Carrodus  on  the 
violin  enhanced  the  beauty  of  Mme.  Albani’s  vocalization ; but  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  it  was  a great  mistake  to  encore  this  fine 
performance,  and  on  the  part  of  the  artist  it  was  a still  greater  one 
to  comply  with  the  request.  In  this  matter  of  encores  so  often 
complained  of,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  public  would  rest  content 
with  what  is  set  down  for  them  if  the  artists  would  steadily 
decline  to  repeat.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Mme.  Albani  was 
resolved  to  justify  encores,  when,  for  the  uninteresting  ballad  of 
“ It’s  we  twa,”  she  gave  instead  of  a repetition,  “ O luce  di  quest’ 
anima,”  in  her  most  charming  style,  an  act  of  grace  which  was  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  heard  her.  M.  de  Pachmann  gave  the  “Benediction 
de  Dieu”  (Liszt)  with  remarkable  delicacy  of  execution  and  a fine 
feeling  of  the  theme.  Mr.  Carrodus  played  De  Beriot's  Tremolo 
— no  easy  task — with  skill  and  vigour,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who 
gave  a taste  of  his  quality  in  sacred,  operatic,  and  ballad  music, 
showed  himself,  as  ever,  a complete  master  of  his  art  in  each  kind. 
His  voice,  which  appeared  slightly  veiled  by  a cold  in  the  opening 
numbers  of  Benedict's  “ The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,”  rose  after- 
wards, and  his  large  phrasing,  with  its  appearance  of  simplicity, 
which  is  the  result  of  infinite  art,  was  a fine  study  for  those  who 
had  a mind  to  profit  by  it.  When  the  same  singer  gave  the 
“ Furtiva  lagrima,”  he  seemed  to  revel  in  delicate  modulations  of 
tone,  in  bird-like  trills,  and  in  the  warmth  of  a lover's  emotion. 
While,  in  his  duet  with  Mme.  Albani,  he  was  ready  rather  to 
merge  himself  in  her  than  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  his  own 
power.  After  his  vigorous  delivery  of  “ The  Bay  of  Biscay,”  the 
audience  called  for  more,  and  were  apparently  in  a state  of  great 
e.xcitement,  but  a few  words  of  common  sense  soon  silenced 
them.  Mme.  Antoinette  Sterling’s  rich  contralto  notes  were 
well  heard  in  Gluck’s  Euridice,  and  Mr.  Barrington  Foote,  in 
the  difficult  music  of  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul,  gave  promise  of 
future  excellence,  an  occasional  roughness  and  inequality  being 
compensated  by  a thoroughly  good  intention  throughout. 

Last  Saturday’s  Crystal  Palace  concert  completed  the  first 
portion  of  the  series,  and  for  two  months  to  come  the  orchestra 
will  be  mute,  and  musical  London  deprived  of  its  chief  source 
of  gratification.  The  programme  on  this  occasion  was  varied 
and  excellent,  including  Haydn’s  Symphony  in  D (No.  2 of 
the  Salomon  series),  Beethoven’s  Leonora  Overture  (No.  3),  a 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in  F minor,  by  M.  Auguste 
Dupont,  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  and  two  new  Orchestral 
Sketches,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett.  M.  Dupont  has  been  long  and 
favourably  knowm  in  this  country  as  a composer  of  distinction. 
His  numerous  pianoforte  pieces,  founded  on  dance-rhythms  illus- 
trative of  the  antique  style,  are  remarkable  for  quaintness  and 
piquancy,  abundant  invention,  and  elaborate  ornament.  The 
Concerto  (Op.  49)  is  a thoroughly  characteristic  work.  In  all  its 
three  movements  the  pianoforte  music — rendered  with  perfect 
technique  by  Mme.  Frickenhaus — is  instinct  with  the  composer's 
peculiar  individuality.  Not  only  is  it  primary  in  importance  and 
interest,  but  frequently  (as  in  the  finale)  it  receives  no  essen- 
tial elucidation  from  the  orchestra.  The  complexity  of  the 
first  movement,  with  its  varied  subjects  and  incessant  changes  of 
tempo,  and  the  bewildering  introduction  of  dance  melodies  in  the 
finale,  leave  an  impression  of  formlessness  and  vacuity — a sense  of 
the  aimless  restlessness  of  waves  rather  than  the  immensity  of 
ocean.  The  adagio,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  simplicity  and 
definition  ; and  M.  Dupont’s  mastery  of  the  resources  of  the  piano 
is  here  displayed  to  advantage.  A second  hearing  may,  of  course, 
modify  first  impressions ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
very  idiosyncrasies  of  the  pianoforte  composer  have  contributed  to 
the  structural  defects  of  his  orchestral  work.  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett’s 
orchestral  sketches  are  somewhat  slight.  The  first,  rather  loftily 
styled  a “ tone-picture,”  presumably  depicts  the  ebbing  tide,  and 
may  be  said  to  succeed — with  the  help  of  the  programme  and  a 
concurrent  fancy.  It  would  have  been  more  expressive  of  nature 
if  it  had  been  composed  in  the  minor.  “ Elfland  ’’  is  written  for 
the  strings  pizzicato,  and  opens  wdth  a sprightly  polka-like 
theme.  It  is  characterized 'by  much  grace  and  ethereal  fancy. 
Haydn’s  delightful  Symphony,  now  nearly  a century  old,  was 
admirably  interpreted.  It  is  curious  to  note,  among  the  never- 
failing  charms  of  Haydn's  music,  his  sound  judgment  in  pro- 
portion and  exquisite  sense  of  form — eighteenth-century  character- 
istics much  ignored  now,  if  not  temporarily  lost  to  art.  Mme. 
Frickenhaus  gave,  as  a second  contribution,  Mendelssohn's  Scherzo 
and  Capriccio  in  F sharp  minor  in  the  place  of  the  Capriccio  in 
the  same  key  (Op.  5 ) of  the  programme.  Both  pieces  are  very 
familiar  to  amateurs.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Thudichum  and 
Herr  Georg  Ritter,  a German  tenor  who  made  his  first  appearance 
at  these  concerts.  Miss  Thudichum’s  beautiful  and  pure  soprano 
was  finely  displayed  in  Weber's  “ Softly  sighs,”  from  Der  Freischiitz, 
and  in  “ Better  Far  ” and  “ There's  dew  for  the  flow’ret,”  two 
little  songs  by  Mr.  F.  II.  Cowen  precious  to  all  musicians.  Herr 
Georg  Ritter  was  unfortunate  in  his  selections.  His  feeble  render- 
ing of  Wagner's  “ Liebeslied,”  from  Die  Walkiire,  awoke  remi- 
niscences of  Herr  Niemann,  while  Schubert’s  “Erl-King”is  more 
suited  to  a baritone  with  good  high  notes  than  a tenor  with  bad 
low  ones.  A splendid  performance  of  the  Leonora  overture, 
conducted  with  Mr.  Manns's  contagious  enthusiasm,  concluded  the 
concert. 


M.  "Vladimir  de  Pachmann’s  second  recital  had  a somewhat  un- 
interesting programme.  Perhaps  M.  de  Pachmann  is  not  a great 
artist.  Assuredly,  however,  he  is  an  artist  of  singular  brilliance  and 
accomplishment.  His  range,  it  would  seem,  is  none  of  the  widest; 
but  within  its  limits  he  is  probably  unrivalled,  save  by  the  very 
greatest.  It  is  evident  that  his  is  not  a universal  capacity  of  style; 
and  that  his  sympathy  with  certain  sorts  of  work  is  quite  imperfect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  proved  that,  of  not  a few  developments 
of  modern  music,  he  is  an  almost  ideal  interpreter;  that  of 
Liszt  and  Chopin,  for  instance,  his  apprehension  is  complete  and 
his  expression  well-nigh  faultless.  His  technical  endowment  is 
remarkable.  He  has  the  genius  of  touch,  and  hi.s  alternations  of 
staccato  and  legato,  of  held  and  dotted  notes,  is  something  to  hear. 
His  runs  are  wonderfully  clear  and  brilliant,  his  shakes  are  per- 
fect. He  has  a good  sense  of  form  and  a fine  talent  for  light  and 
shade.  In  his  crescendos,  which  are  excellently  graded,  he  is 
scarce  so  impressive  and  commanding  as  could  be  wished  ; but  his 
diminuendos  are  really  beyond  praise.  His  piano  passages,  indeed, 
are  perhaps  the  most  memorable  parts  of  his  di.splay.  A crescendo 
of  his,  or  a fortissimo  effect,  is  easily  forgotten  ; his  mastery  of 
piano  and  diminuendo  is  remembered  with  something  like  astonish- 
ment. Then  his  command  of  his  instrument  is  complete.  / His 
gift  of  fingering  is  something  prodigious.  It  is  significant  that,  at 
his  second  recital,  though  he  was  several  times  recalled,  yet  only 
after  his  performance  of  one — the  second — of  Chopin's  three 
“ Etudes  ” was  the  recall  so  irresistibly  imperious  that  the  per- 
formance had  to  be  repeated.  It  was  pure  gymnastics,  of  course  ; 
but,  of  their  kind,  the  gymnastics  were  absolutely  perfect,  and  per- 
fection of  any  sort  is  rare. 

The  programme  included  the  immortal  “ Sonata  Quasi  una  Fan- 
tasia,” it  is  true,  with  Mozart’s  lovely  and  moving  “ Rondo  in  A 
minor,”  some  excerpts  from  Schumann,  and  a selection  of  six 
numbers  from  Chopin.  But  it  included  also  the  curious  rhapsody 
which  Liszt  has  called,  for  reasons  not  explained  in  the  music, 
“ Benediction  de  Dieu,”  a composition  of  Rubinstein's,  Brahm’s 
first  “ Rhapsodie,”  and  a dull  and  very  difficult  “ Valse  de  Concert,” 
by  Lamberg.  So  that,  with  much  that  is  good,  and  one  thing  of 
great  excellence,  there  was  much  the  merit  and  interest  of  which 
to  many  people  are  contestable.  The  one  disappointment  was  the 
Beethoven.  It  was  exquisitely  clear  and  coherent  throughout ; 
but  it  was  not  very  much  besides,  and  that — when  the  master  is 
Beethoven  and  the  music  the  “ Sonata  in  C sharp  minor  ” — is  not 
exactly  what  is  wanted.  M.  de  Pachmann  was  best,  we  think, 
in  the  “divine  elegy”  with  which  the  work  begins;  of  the 
finer  points  of  feeling  he  gave  as  much  as  he  could  feel ; and  his 
execution,  if  it  went  no  further  than  his  conception,  was  admir- 
able as  far  as  it  went.  His  view  of  the  second  movement  would 
seem  to  be  merely  the  old  one  of  the  “ flower  between  the 
abysms  ” ; and  his  interpretation  was  appropriately  graceful.  In 
the  tremendous  Presto  agitato  he  was  still  less  satisfactory ; the 
passion  of  the  thing  was  curiously  diminished  at  his  hands,  and 
no  amount  of  brilliance  and  vivacity  (there  was  an  abundance  of 
both)  could  make  up  for  the  loss.  It  was  the  same  in  some  sort 
with  the  “Rondo”  (Op.  71).  M.  de  Pachmann  was  elegant, 
careful,  intelligent;  but  the  heart  of  Mozart's  mystery  he  had 
not  plucked  out,  and  of  his  melancholy  and  charm  he  rendered, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  as  little  as  he  had  of  Beethoven’s  passion.  The 
Schumannisms  down  for  performance — three  from  the 
and  one  of  the  Novelletten — were  better;  the  last  was  rede- 
manded. In  the  Brahms  (Op.  79,  I.),  M.  de  Pachmann  was 
altogether  on  his  own  ground  ; as  he  was  in  the  Liszt  piece  and  in 
M.  de  Rubinstein's  “ M^lancolie  ” (Op.  21).  It  was,  however,  in 
his  selection  from  Chopin  that  he  was  heard  to  best  advantage. 
Nothing  could  well  have  been  better  than  his  performance  of  the 
Polish  master's  haunting  and  afi’ecting  “ Nocturne  ” (Op.  37, 1.), 
his  “Fantasia  in  F minor”  (Op.  49),  his  three  “Etudes,”  and 
his  brilliant  and  dashing  “Tarantelle”  (Op.  43).  In  music  of 
this  sort— where  the  imagination  is  peculiar,  the  writing  perfect, 
the  plastic  difficulty  uncommon — M.  de  Pachmann  is  irresistible. 
For  him  Chopin  has  no  secrets;  he  has  perfectly  felt  his  elegant 
and  heartfelt  melancholy,  his  feminine  graces  and  refinements,  the 
morbidezza  of  his  charm,  his  exquisite  felicities  of  sentiment  and 
style.  Under  his  fingers  the  “ Nocturne  ” appeared  to  have 
capacities  of  deeper  meaning  than  he  had  expressed  in  the  adagio 
of  the  “ Moonlight  ” ; the  “ Fantasia  ” seemed  an  immortal  poem  ; 
the  first  and  second  of  the  “ Etudes  ” were  little  miracles  of  beauty 
and  accomplishment.  For  his  own  reputation  he  can  hardly  play 
Chopin  too  often. 


UNITED  STATES  EAILWAYS  AMD  TELEGRAPHS. 

From  President  Arthur’s  Message  it  would  appear  that  we  are 
about  to  witness  a renewed  struggle  between  those  who 
wish  to  e.xtend  and  those  who  would  restrict  Federal  authority  in 
the  United  States.  The  existing  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  some  years  after  independence  was  won,  and, 
therefore,  historically  the  Federal  Government  is  the  creature  of 
the  Sovereign  States  by  which  it  was  called  into  existence.  As  a 
logical  consequence  of  this  the  Democratic  party  has  always 
maintained  that  the  Federal  Government  possesses  no  powers  biit 
those  expressly  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  But  the 
party  which,  under  varying  names,  has  from  the  beginning  been 
opposed  to  the  followers  of  Jefferson  has  not  accepted  this  view. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  again  and  again  striven  to  extend  Federal 
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authority.  Up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  the  States 
Eight  or  Democratic  party  had,  upon  the  whole,  been  successful  in 
limiting  Federal  influence.  But  since  the  Civil  War  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  largely  extended.  The  con- 
dition in  which  the  South  was  left  by  the  war  was  the  occasion  of 
a considerable  exercise  of  power  by  the  Federal  authorities ; and, 
under  cover  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  carried  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  Congress  has  legislated  for  the  protection  of 
the  negroes,  overriding  in  so  far  the  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual States.  A recent  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court,  indeed, 
throws  doubt  upon  the  constitutional  character  of  part  of  this 
legislation.  But  the  fact  is  nevertheless  unquestionable  that  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  South  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  Civil  War.  Moreover,  the  Republicans  have  ex- 
tended Federal  influence  in  other  ways.  For  example,  they  have 
engaged  in  many  public  works.  Besides  immense  land  grants,  and 
in  some  cases  money  subventions,  to  railways,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  etfected  improvements  in  the  Mississippi  river,  and  gene- 
rally in  a greater  or  less  degree  has  acted  upon  the  principle  that 
it  has  the  right  to  look  after  the  material  interests  of  the  Union. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
authority  is  furnished  by  the  circulation  of  the  “greenbacks,”  or 
Treasury  notes.  Everybody  agrees  that  the  issue  of  paper  money 
by  the  Federal  Government  was  extra-constitutional,  was  justi- 
fiable, that  is,  only  as  an  exercise  of  the  war  power  reserved  for 
extreme  emergencies.  But  the  war  came  to  an  end  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  yet  the  greenbacks  are  received  in  payment  of  the  taxes 
as  legal  money  of  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  the 
National  Banking  system  in  1862  was  a not  less  striking  instance. 
And  now  a demand  is  arising  in  the  midst  of  peace  for  a more 
far-reaching  extension  of  Federal  authority.  Of  late  years  a strong 
popular  feeling  has  been  growing  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the 
telegraphs  by  the  Federal  Government.  More  recently  an  agitation 
has  sprung  up  for  the  regulation  of  the  railways  by  Congressional 
legislation.  So  strong,  indeed,  have  these  demands  become,  that 
President  Arthur  finds  it  expedient  to  notice  them  in  his  Message 
to  Congress.  But  the  President  is  not  prepared  to  recommend 
very  sweeping  action.  He  expressly  discourages  the  purchase  of 
the  telegraphs,  though  he  thinks  that  telegraph  management  is  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  and  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  same  way  he  is  cautious  in  dealing  with  railway 
management.  He  would  not  interfere  with  the  railways  where  a 
line  lies  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a single  State ; but 
where  a line  runs  through  several  States  he  thinks  that  Con- 
gress might  very  well  legislate  to  ensure  attention  to  the  general 
interest. 

Owing  to  several  circumstances,  “ rings,”  as  they  are  called  in  the 
United  States,  or  combinations  of  speculators,  are  able  to  effect 
much  more  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  they  could  in 
Europe.  These  rings  are  a kind  of  temporary  partnership  formed 
for  a special  purpose,  and  often  only  for  a brief  space  of  time.  They 
by  some  means  or  other  get  command  of  large  amounts  of  capital, 
and  they  operate  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  control  of  great  industrial  undertakings.  Their  mode  of 
operation  is  first  to  spread  rumours  disadvantageous  to  the  pro- 
perty which  they  wish  to  get  possession  of.  They  usually  fix  upon 
some  time  when  there  exists  partial  or  general  commercial  dis- 
credit ; when  a failure  of  the  harvest,  great  floods,  or  excessive 
speculation  have  excited  apprehensions.  They  then  take  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  feeling  'to  spread  rumours  disadvantageous 
to  the  property  they  wish  to  acquire.  When  the  price  of  the 
property  is  sufficiently  lowered,  they  are  able  to  buy  such  an 
amount  of  shares  as  practically  enables  them  to  vote  them- 
selves into  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Company. 
They  follow  up  this  step  by  bringing  out  glowing  reports  shortly 
afterwards  showing  that  their  management  has  put  an  end  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  that  previously  existed,  and 
that  the  future  of  the  Company  promises  to  be  most  brilliant. 
They  succeed  in  this  way  after  a time  in  running  up  the 
price  of  the  shares  to  an  extravagant  height,  when  they  take 
care  to  sell  out  and  once  more  resort  to  the  tactics  which  frighten 
shareholders  and  bring  down  prices.  Thus  they  go  on  alternately 
buying  and  selling,  and  at  each  move  increasing  their  own  wealth. 
In  the  management  of  the  property,  moreover,  they  utterly  dis- 
regard the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the  public.  They 
refuse  all  adequate  information;  they  publish  reports  of  the 
most  meagre  kind  and  at  the  longest  intervals,  and  generally  they 
maintain  so  much  secresy  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  outside 
public  to  form  any  true  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  property. 
At  the  same  time  they  usually  increase  their  wealth  by  what  is 
called  watering  the  stock — that  is,  issuing  fresh  share  capital  for 
which  there  has  been  no  expenditure  of  any  kind.  And  they  dis- 
regard the  interests  of  their  customers  just  as  they  make  light  of 
the  interests  of  their  shareholders.  It  is  a common  complaint  that 
railways,  shipping  companies,  telegraph  companies,  and  the  like, 
charge  exorbitant  rates  where  there  is  no  competition,  while  at 
points  where  there  is  competition  they  reduce  rates  until  they 
are  unremunerative.  At  the  same  time  these  Companies  are 
accused  of  favouring  certain  localities  and  certain  traders  at  the 
expense  of  others.  And  generally  they  are  alleged  to  prey 
upon  the  public  they  are  supposed  to  serve.  The  great  rail- 
ways, for  example,  that  connect  the  chief  corn-growing  States 
with  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  form  a combination  to  fix  the  rates 
and  fares  they  charge,  and  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
earnings  each  Company  is  to  receive.  From  the  great  cities  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  farmers  of  the  interior  alike  there 


are  loud  complaints  that  the  rates  and  fares  so  fixed  are  exorbitant. 
And  in  support  of  the  allegation  the  complainants  point  to  the 
extremely  high  dividends  that  the  principal  Railway  Companies  pay 
and  to  the  constant  increase  that  is  going  on  in  competition ; but, 
undoubtedly,  the  odium  incurred  by  the  Railway  Companies  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  stock-jobbing  operations  of  their  presidents  and 
directors  to  which  we  have  referred  above.  In  the  case  of  the 
telegraphs,  again,  the  Western  Union  Company  has  been  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  nearly  all  the  Telegraph  Companies 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  now  forms  one  vast  monopoly, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  the  Company  uses  its  monopoly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public.  Moreover,  it  has  constantly  watered  its 
stock.  When  the  last  amalgamation  took  place  between  the 
Western  Union,  the  Mutual  and  the  Atlantic,  there  was  an 
enormous  fresh  issue  of  stock  which  represented  no  capital  ex- 
penditure, but  which  was  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  clique  that  had  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
property.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  a few  men  practically 
have  under  their  control  the  railway  and  telegraph  systems 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  for  example,  controls 
a railway  system  as  large  as  our  own  London  and  North-Western 
and  Great  Western  systems  added  together;  while  Mr.  Gould 
controls  in  large  measure  the  railway  communications  of  the  whole 
South-West ; and,  in  addition,  he  di.sposes  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  pdblic  in  the  United  States  are 
indignant  when  they  see  mere  speculators  amassing  enormous 
wealth  and  controlling  the  communications  of  the  country,  not 
because  of  genuine  service  rendered  to  the  country,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  stock-jobbing  operations  conducted  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  of  the  properties  concerned  or  the 
interest  of  the  public  at  large.  And  the  result  is  that  a public  feeling 
has  been  growing  up  for  many  years  past  very  dangerous  to  those 
monopolies.  Several  years  ago,  in  the  Western  and  North-Western 
States,  an  agitation  grew  up  amongst  the  farmers,  and  succeeded 
in  passing  laws  intended  to  prevent  Railway  Companies  from  making 
special  arrangements  in  favour  of  individuals  or  localities,  and 
from  stock- watering  and  other  injurious  proceedings.  This  legisla- 
tion has  proved  of  little  avail.  But  the  agitation  has  now  extended 
from  the  purely  agricultural  districts  of  the  West  and  North- 
West  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  has  thus  be- 
come so  strong  that,  during  the  recess,  a Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  been  sitting  in  the  chief  cities  collecting  evidence  bearing  upon 
this,  among  other  points. 

As  the  Democrats  have  a majority  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, while  the  majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  President  are 
Republican,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  will  be  legislation  on 
these  subjects  in  the  present  Congress.  And  in  the  future  it  will 
be  difficult  to  legislate  with  effect.  Obviously  the  purchase  of 
the  railways  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  American 
public  would  never  consent  to  place  so  much  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  politicians,  or  to  entrust  the  Government  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  immense  revenues  as  would  accrue  from  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  railway  system  of  the  country.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  telegraphs  would  be  a much  easier  matter.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  strong  feeling,  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  against  all  extensions  of  Federal  power.  Just 
now,  while  the  public  are  smarting  under  the  mismanagement  of 
both  railways  and  telegraphs,  they  cry  out  for  some  remedy ; but 
they  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  see  the  Federal  Government 
adding  the  telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office.  At  present  the 
telegraph  service  is  performed  by  an  existing  Company.  In 
addition,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  Government 
were  now  to  buy  up  the  Telegraph  Companies,  it  would  have 
to  deal  with  capitals  which  have  been  swollen  enormously  by 
fictitious  creations  of  stock.  The  speculators  who  carried  through 
the  late  amalgamation  and  then  watered  the  stock  would  thus 
succeed  in  making  the  American  public  pay  them,  not  for  actual 
outlay,  but  for  an  entirely  fictitious  increase  of  capital.  Nor  will 
it  be  found  very  easy  to  establish  such  regulations  as  will  ensure 
good  management.  Merely  political  considerations  will  doubtless 
have  to  give  way.  For  every  year  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
mismanagement  is  growing  so  strong  that  arguments  based  on 
constitutional  principles  alone  will  command  little  attention.  But 
the  separate  States  will  view  with  jealousy  any  legislation  that 
will  diminish  their  authority.  At  present  each  State  is  competent 
to  legislate  for  the  railways  running  through  it.  A Company,  for 
example,  having  its  principal  office  in  New  York  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  the  State  Legislature 
may  compel  it  to  give  returns,  not  only  respecting  its  mileage 
within  tlie  State,  but  respecting  the  whole  system.  The  States, 
indeed,  have  grievously  failed  in  their  duty  in  this  regard ; but 
they  will  be  unwilling  all  the  same  to  give  up  their  authority  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government.  And  the  great  Railway 
Companies  wiU  certainly  do  their  utmost  to  stir  up  the  States- 
right  feeling.  Already  they  have  undue  influence  in  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  separate  States,  and  they  will  shrink  from  no 
bribery  or  corruption  to  increase  that  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  Congressional  legislation.  But,  though  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  efficient  legislation  are  great,  it  is  certain  that  the 
attempt  to  attain  it  will  be  made,  and  that  thus  the  old  struggle 
will  be  renewed  between  those  who  regard  the  Union  as  a mere 
federation  of  sovereign  States  and  those  who  look  upon  it  as 
something  more. 
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REVIEWS. 


MARTIN’S  LIFE  OF  LORD  LYNDIIURST.* 

The  first  sentences  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  preface  disappoint 
the  expectations  which  might  he  formed  from  the  title-page. 
It  appears  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  left  no  diaries,  and  that  “ he  de- 
stroyed every  letter  or  paper  of  a confidential  nature  which  could 
have  thrown  light  upon  his  official  life,  or  his  relations  with  the 
leaders  in  society  or  politics  with  whom  he  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated.” His  reasons  for  a decision  which  may  he  reasonably 
regretted  were,  though  insufficient,  characteristic  of  his  clear 
intellect  and  manly  character.  “ What  have  I been,”  he  said, 
“ but  a successful  lawyer  ? I have  been  three  times  Chancellor, 
and  I have  tried  to  do  something  for  my  country  in  my  place  in 
Parliament.  But  what  is  there  in  that  to  make  the  world  desire 
to  know  anything  about  me  hereafter  ? ” If  the  question  had  been 
open  to  argument,  his  friends  might  have  replied  that  the  personal 
history  of  a man  who  was  perhaps  the  ablest  of  his  time  might 
probably  have  been  instructive,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
interesting.  It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  deliberate  omission, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  indeed  the  nearest  to 
him  of  all,  very  few  of  those  who  knew  him  intimately  are  now 
alive.  Lord  Lyndhurst  died  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one;  and  his  accomplished  biographer  had  not  the  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  subject  by  which  he  might  have  supplied 
the  defects  of  his  scanty  materials.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has 
done  all  which  was  in  the  circumstances  possible.  Though  he  is, 
as  may  be  supposed,  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
time,  he  judiciously  confines  himself  to  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  share  in 
the  transactions  with  which  he  was  principally  concerned,  and  he 
avoids  with  ready  tact  all  superfluous  political  discussion.  The 
present  generation  cares  little  whether  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  always 
right  in  his  judgment  of  the  measures  which  at  difi'erent  times 
he  supported  or  opposed;  but  every  reader  may  appreciate  the 
eloquence  and  force  of  intellect  which  controlled  the  House  of 
Lords  from  his  first  appointment  as  Chancellor  into  extreme  old 
age.  The  justice  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  oratory  will  be  recognized  by  the  survivors  who 
have  heard  some  of  his  speeches,  and  more  especially  his  famous 
Sessional  summaries.  Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Brougham  surpassed  him  in  copious  variety,  Lord 
Derby  in  rapidity,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  in  stately  and  sustained 
declamation.  Lord  Lyndhurst  excelled  them  all  in  polished 
condensation  of  argument  and  of  sarcasm  ; he  was  unequalled 
in  lucidity  of  statement  ; and,  while  he  always  said  what 
was  necessary  for  his  purpose,  his  language  and  manner  in- 
dicated a reserve  of  force.  Of  the  art  which  conceals  art 
he  was  by  nature  and  habit  a master.  As  might  be  expected,  he 
abstained  from  appeals  to  pathetic  emotion.  There  may  be  dilfer- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  his  rank  among  orators  ; but  in  him  eloquence 
was  not  a distinguishing  faculty,  but  the  natural  expression  of 
intellectual  power.  He  retained  to  the  last  the  mathematical 
acuteness  and  the  aptitude  for  scientific  inquiry  by  which  he  had 
obtained  distinction  at  Cambridge.  When  he  was  nearly  ninety, 
Mr.  Nasmyth,  whom  he  visited  at  Penshurst,  showed  him  his 
remarkable  drawings  of  the  moon’s  surface,  and  explained  to  him 
the  observations  which  they  recorded.  “ The  cogency  of  the 
questions  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  put  to  me,”  says  Mr.  Nasmyth, 

was  a treat  to  me  beyond  expression What,  above  all,  I 

was  most  impressed  with  was  his  wonderful  aptitude  to  grasp  at 
once  the  details  of  a subject  that  to  most  others  would  require  a 
long  course  of  special  study.”  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench  Lord  Lyndhurst  never  took  notes,  and  that  he 
was  able  to  sum  up  from  memory  the  most  complicated  facts. 
A more  common  gift  was  his  faculty  of  remembering  long  passages 
of  poetry ; but  it  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  his  freshness 
and  receptivity  of  mind,  he  cared  only  for  Pope,  for  Goldsmith, 
and  other  favourites  of  his  youth.  The  most  conclusive  proof 
of  his  intellectual  power  is  that  it  impressed  with  equal 
force  his  friends,  his  rivals,  and  his  enemies.  According  to 
Lord  Brougham,  “ Lyndhurst  was  so  immeasurably  superior  to 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  indeed  to  almost  all  who  had  gone 
before  him,  that  he  might  well  be  pardoned  for  looking  down 
rather  than  praising.”  Lord  Brougham  adds  that  “ he  was  kind 
and  genial.  His  good  nature  was  perfect,  and  he  had  neither 
nonsense  nor  cant,  any  more  than  he  had  littleness  or  spite  in  his 
composition.”  Even  Lord  Campbell,  in  the  intervals  of  his  hostile 
commentary,  frequently  recognizes  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  wonderful 
ability. 

There  are,  perhaps,  still  left  unfriendly  critics  of  a character  and 
career  which  were  subject  to  much  ill-will  and  detraction.  They 
may  perhaps  observe,  reversing  the  old  saying.  Magnum  virum 
facile  dixeris,  bonum  libenter.  If  the  personal  records  which  Lord 
Lyndhurst  destroyed  were  accessible,  they  might  probably  furnish 
a sufficient  answer  to  vague  and  apocryphal  imputations.  With 
respect  to  one  important  part  of  his  life  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has 
fortunately  the  means  of  proving  that  in  his  domestic  relations  he 
seems  to  have  been  faultless.  While  he  was  still  struggling  for 
a livelihood  at  the  Bar,  he  almost  maintained  his  father  and  family, 
and  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  their  society.  After 

* Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  From  Letters  and  Papers  in  possession  of 
his  Family.  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  London  : John  Murr.ay. 
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his  father’s  death  ho  paid  his  debts,  .and  took  sole  charge  of  hifl 
mother,  who  lived  to  ninety-one,  and  of  his  unmarried  sister,  who 
spent  her  life  under  his  roof,  and,  after  surviving  him,  died  at 
ninety-six.  With  .another  sister,  married  in  America,  who  also 
lived  to  ninety-six,  he  kept  up  to  the  time  of  his  own  death  the 
most  affectionate  relations.  A lady  who  was  long  an  inmate  of 
his  house  has  supplied  Sir  Theodore  Martin  with  an  interesting 
account  of  his  atfection  for  his  aged  sister.  She  describes  his 
daily  game  of  b.ackgammon  with  Miss  Copley,  and  the  audacious 
way  in  which  he  cheated  her.  “ At  last  she  would  find  him  out, 
and  loud  and  long  was  his  burst  of  laughter,  sweet  music  to  the 
dear  old  lady.  There  was  always  a tenderness  in  his  voice  when 
he  said  ‘Auntie,’  her  name  in  the  household.”  In  the  same 
account  there  is  a pretty  picture  of  the  old  man  and  a little 
daughter  of  eight  years  old,  who  helped  him  to  learn  by  heart,  in 
anticipation  of  blindness,  some  of  the  Prayer-Book  services.  The 
child  held  the  book  in  both  hands,  and  sometimes  prompted  and 
corrected  him.  “ He  liked  no  one  to  hear  him  his  lesson,”  he 
said,  “except  his  little  girl.” 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  attractiveness  of  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent biography  is  its  polemical  character.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  Sir  Theodore  Martin  prosecutes  an  angry  controversy  with 
Lord  Campbell,  which  is  not  agreeable,  though  it  may  possibly  have 
been  unavoidable.  Ciampbell’sLife  of  Lyndhurst  was  written  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  and  it  was  published  after  the  author’s  death,  about 
the  year  1869.  No  work  of  the  kind  was  ever  more  un.animously 
condemned ; and  it  is  indeed  indefensible.  Its  inaccuracy  and 
unfairness  were  efi'ectively  exposed  by  Mr.  Hayw.ard  in  a well- 
known  article  in  the  Quarterly  ’Revieio ; and,  as  no  answer  was 
attempted,  the  subject  might  perhaps  have  advantageously  been 
allowed  to  drop.  In  Lord  Campbell’s  interesting  autobiography, 
written  long  before  the  Life  of  Lyndhurst,  but  published  many 
years  afterw.ards,  there  are  few  traces  of  the  objectionable 
spirit  and  method  of  the  Life.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  is,  not- 
withstanding the  lapse  of  time,  less  temperate  in  his  indignation 
than  Mr.  Hayward,  and  he  consequently  sacrifices  the  literary 
perfection  of  his  work  to  the  sense  of  retributive  justice.  He 
shows  that  in  many  instances  Lord  Campbell  imagined  his 
charges  against  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  that  he  habitually  garbled 
his  quotations  from  Hansard  to  the  detriment  of  his  victim.  In 
some  instances  the  present  biographer  perhaps  attributes  to 
malignity  misstatements  which  proceed  from  habitual  carelessness 
of  strict  accuracy.  In  Campbell’s  Life  of  Bacon,  who  can  never 
have  given  him  personal  offence,  there  are,  as  Mr.  Spedding  has 
shown,  as  many  misrepresentations  and  misquotations  as  in  the  Life 
of  Lyndhurst.  The  writer  first  formed  for  himself  a conception 
of  the  character,  and  then  proceeded  to  adapt  the  evidence  to  the 
issue.  The  same  process  is,  if  recent  disclosures  may  be  trusted, 
employed  in  editing  telegraphic  messages.  The  telegi-ams  may 
be  short ; but  the  paragraphs  into  which  they  are  expanded  must 
be  comparatively  long  ; and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  dr.aw  on 
the  imagination.  Lord  Campbell  was  not  the  only  assailant  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  who  provided  damaging  facts  as  they  were  re- 
quired for  polemical  purposes.  Joseph  Hume,  as  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  records,  once  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  to 
the  knowledge  of  many  members,  young  Copley  had  come  from 
America  a confirmed  Republican,  though  he  had  in  fact  left  his 
native  country  at  three  years  old. 

For  the  re.asons  which  have  been  already  stated.  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  is  unable  to  furnish  any  account  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s 
private  life  or  of  his  personal  relations,  except  with  his  own 
family.  His  brilliant  abilities,  his  graceful  manner,  his  kindly 
disposition,  and,  not  least,  his  high  position,  must  have  secured 
him  many  friends,  whose  connexion  with  him,  e.xcept  in  the  case 
of  Brougham,  is  forgotten,  because  there  has  been  no  one  to 
record  it.  'The  letters  which  he  probably  wrote,  as  well  as 
those  which  he  received,  have  apparently  been  destroyed,  or 
they  are  inaccessible.  One  of  the  most  skilful  and  industrious 
of  biographers  has  not  a characteristic  phrase  and  scarcely  an 
anecdote  to  record.  A mere  list  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  intimate 
friends  would  convey  some  information  as  to  his  character  and  the 
habits  of  his  life  ; but  Sir  Theodore  Marlin  is  apparently  ignorant 
even  of  their  names.  It  is  now  only  known  that  in  his  later  years 
he  held  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Lord  Brougham, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  his  good  will  was  early  attracted 
by  Lord  Granville.  While  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  many  friends,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
he  provoked  much  angry  feeling.  The  biographer's  silence 
as  to  various  attacks  on  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  character  is  de- 
liberate, and  probably  judicious.  It  is  neither  practicable 
nor  desirable  to  revise,  even  for  the  purpose  of  confutation, 
the  charges  which  were  made  against  him  during  the  active 
portion  of  his  career.  The  cynical  paradox  that  calumnies  are 
always  true  only  means  that  accusations  imply  a motive,  if 
not  a reason,  and  that  they  are  directed  with  instinctive  accuracy 
against  the  weaker  points  of  character  and  conduct.  Not  only  Lord 
Campbell,  whose  animosity  may  be  plausibly  explained,  but  Lord 
Denman,  who  was  incapable  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  most  tolerant  among  men  of  the  world,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  model  of  courtesy,  publicly  and  angrily  charged 
Lord  Lyndhurst  with  political  tergiversation.  It  was  alleged  that, 
before  he  entered  Parliament,  he  had  professed  revolutionary 
opinions,  and  it  was  assumed  that  his  alleged  political  conver- 
sion was  prompted  by  selfish  interest.  The  imputation,  even 
if  it  had  been  admitted  as  true,  might  well  allow  of  a more 
charitable  interpretation.  Lord  Lyndhurst  himself  repeatedly 
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denied  the  charge,  hut  always  in  the  same  guarded  language. 
He  several  times  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had 
never  formed  or  acknowledged  any  political  connexion  before, 
on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Liverpool,  he  entered  Parliament.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  in  private  conversation  he  may  have  cari- 
catured in  a more  or  less  serious  vein  the  Radical  phraseology  of 
the  day.  Lord  Denman,  who  was  on  the  same  circuit,  would  not 
have  been  quick  to  discover  irony  in  language  which  transcended 
his  own  Liberal  sympathies.  As  Sir  Theodore  Martin  justly  ob- 
serves, the  whole  constitution  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  mind  was  con- 
servative ; and  it  was  not  alleged  that  from  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life  his  consistency  had  ever  been  at  fault.  The  indignation 
of  the  Whigs  of  sixty  years  ago  against  supposed  deserters  from 
the  ranks  is  now  not  unamusing.  For  changes  in  the  opposite 
direction  their  political  descendants  display  not  only  tolerance,  but 
enthusiasm.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
frightened  and  puzzled  his  early  associates  by  strong  language. 
Lord  Campbell's  assertion  that  he  was  a partisan  of  Bonaparte  is 
certainly  unfounded. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  is  not  less  anxious  to  defend  his  hero  from 
the  charge  of  party  disloyalty  while  he  led  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  Lord  Melbourne's  Government.  A letter  is 
quoted  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  saj's  that  Lyndhurst  was  the 
most  satisfactory  of  colleagues  ; but  when  he  was  pulling  to  pieces 
the  Municipal  Bill  which  Peel  had  allowed  to  pass  the  House  of 
Commons  the  two  ex-Ministers  were  no  longer  colleagues.  The 
biographer  resents  the  statement  that  Lyndhurst  was  plotting 
against  his  chief,  and  perhaps  the  description  of  his  conduct  as  an 
intrigue  is  not  wholly  accurate ; but  his  answer  to  Campbell, 
who,  being  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  had  remonstrated  against 
Lyndhurst 's  independent  course,  implies  but  moderate  devotion  to 
his  leader.  “ Peel ! What  is  Peel  to  me  ? D — n Peel ! ” was 
“ the  only  answer  which  his  ” (Campbell’s)  “ impertinence — for  it 
was  impertinence — drew  from  Lord  Lyndhurst.”  It  is  certain 
that  at  that  time  some  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  dependants  were  in 
the  habit  of  abusing  Peel  and  denouncing  his  conduct  of  the 
party,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  they  talked  of 
substituting  Sir  William  Follett  for  Peel  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  story  of  the  alleged  cabal  took  a more  definite 
form  in  the  strange  story  which  appeared  in  the  Times  the  day 
after  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  death.  The  writer  asserted,  as  a matter 
within  his  own  knowledge,  that  William  I'F.  had  proposed  to 
Lyndhurst  that  he  should  become  Prime  Minister,  with  the  title 
of  Earl  Copley,  and  that  a provisional  arrangement  to  that  effect 
was  concluded  on  certain  terms.  One  condition  was  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  have  twelve  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons placed  at  his  disposal  for  as  many  adherents,  of  whom  the 
principal  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Disraeli.  So  sagaciously,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrator,  had  Lord  Lyndhurst  foreseen  the  future 
distinction  of  his  young  friend  and  follower.  Mr.  Hayward 
dismissed  the  statement  with  the  obvious  remark  that  after 
the  Reform  Bill  the  King  had  no  seats  to  give  to  any  Minister  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  possible  for  a Conservative  Minister 
to  dispose  of  many  county  seats.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance was  that  the  story  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  told  on  the  authority  of  the  person  who,  after 
Lyndhurst  himself,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  supposed 
transaction.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  directly  or  indirectly  made  the  com- 
munication to  the  Times,  he  must  have  had  some  foundation  for  a 
statement  which,  nevertheless,  cannot  have  been  literally  true.  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  have  mistaken  a mere  day-dream  for  a 
definite  and  practical  scheme.  The  theory  that  the  story  is  purely 
fictitious  is  itself  improbable.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  naturally 
holds  that  Lyndhurst  was  incapable  of  an  act  of  political  turpi- 
tude ; but  an  attempt  to  depose  Peel  from  the  lead  of  the  party 
was  not  necessarily  dishonourable.  It  is  probable  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst’s  unconcealed  dissatisfaction  with  a policy  which  he 
regarded  as  timid  and  procrastinating  gave  rise  to  exaggerated 
reports.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Peel  surpassed  his  brilliant  ally 
in  prudence  and  foresight,  or  that  his  wisdom  and  his  influence 
were  indispensable  to  the  party.  The  schism  had,  in  any  case,  not 
become  wide  and  definite  when  Peel,  on  his  accession  to  office, 
probably  with  a full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  unhesi- 
tatingly invited  Lyndhurst  to  resume  his  former  position  as  a 
principal  member  of  the  Cabinet. 


A MARCH  VIOLET.* 

A MARCH  VIOLET  is  one  of  the  novels  that  suffer  from  the 
inexorable  publishing  law  which  insists  upon  a tale  of  the 
regulation  length.  There  is  ample  material  for  two  volumes,  but 
there  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  three.  And,  in  saying  so  much,  we 
cannot  blame  the  author  for  obeying  one  of  those  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  which  alter  not.  No  writer  of  capabilities 
can  tell  before  he  begins  it  how  or  where  his  story  will  end.  He 
is  bound  to  follow  the  impulses  of  successive  moments  of  inspira- 
tion ; and  his  characters,  if  they  be  worth  anything,  ought  to  assert 
their  supreinacy  ; while  the  catastrophe  should  come  when  fatali- 
ties ordain  it.  But  the  modern  novelist  has  the  exigencies  of  the 
publishing  trade  warring  against  the  law  of  his  will ; and  Anthony 
Trollope,  as  we  know  from  his  Autobiography,  marred  one  or  two 
of  his  best  novels  by  yielding  to  a pressure  which  even  his  re- 

•  A March  Violet.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henrv  W.  Chetrvvnd,  Author  of 
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putation  dared  not  resist.  Our  general  complaint  against  novels 
by  ladies  is  that  they  are  either  fanciful  and  languidly  senti- 
mental or  trivially  commonplace.  The  fancy  is  carried  into  every- 
day life,  and  we  have  scenery  and  people  painted  purely  from  the 
imagination,  with  unconscious  self-confessions  of  ignorance  of  life. 
But  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  at  all  events,  knows  what  she  is  writing 
about,  and  her  scenes  are  evolved  from  her  personal  knowledge.- 
They  change  between  the  Highlands  and  society  in  London,  and  she 
is  alike  at  home  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  If  we  are  more  pleased 
with  the  scenes  in  North  Scotland,  it  is  because  we  prefer  the 
natural  to  the  artificial. 

Her  very  first  chapter  strikes  the  keynote  to  her  novel,  and 
indicates  the  course  of  the  story  without  anticipating  it.  And  in 
it  there  is  humour  as  well  as  strong  probability.  A Southern 
gentleman  is  fishing  a Highland  salmon-stream.  The  weather  is- 
all  that  could  be  desired,  the  pools  in  the  river  are  swarming  with 
“ fish,”  the  fisherman  has  a pair  of  muscular  arms  and  can  cast  a 
good  line.  But  somehow  the  salmon  are  not  to  be  persuaded,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  fisherman  swears  and  shows  temper.. 
When  a silvery  but  satirical  voice  is  heard  from  the  bank  behind, 
with  the  recommendation  to  “ try  a silver  doctor.”  The  in- 
terloping adviser  being  a girl  and  good-looking,  the  advice  is 
taken  in  pretty  good  part.  But  the  angler,  knowing  nothing  of 
his  fair  acquaintance,  follows  up  the  frank  introduction  by  freely 
abusing  her  father,  who  happens  to  be  laird  of  the  land  and  pro- 
prietor of  that  part  of  the  river.  His  self-upbraidings  are  to  be- 
imagined  when  he  learns  the  truth  ; but  we  can  surmise  how  that 
chance  introduction  is  to  end,  and  all  the  more  so  when  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  real  character  of  the  girl's  father.  Violet  is  both 
honest  and  quick-sighted,  and  the  fond  affection  she  feels  cannot 
blind  her  to  her  father’s  imperfections.  So  she  cannot,  in  common 
j ustice,  bear  malice  to  the  handsome  stranger,  who  had  merely 
blurted  out  the  truth  in  hot  temper  and  ignorance.  In  fact,  Violet 
Campbell  has  a sad  time  of  it  at  home ; and  her  lot  would  be  harder 
were  it  not  for  habit  and  the  sweetness  of  her  natural  disposition. 
Major  Campbell  is  morbidly  irritable  and  cross-grained ; and,  though 
his  unfortunate  marriage  had  come  from  faults  of  his  own,  he  might 
not  the  less  plead  its  results  in  self-extenuation.  But  Violet  is 
always  willing  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  her  wild  life  in  the- 
Highlands  is  very  prettily  and  picturesquely  described.  Mrs. 
Chetwynd,  as  we  have  said,  knows  the  people  well,  and  she 
touches  off  their  good  points  and  their  peculiarities  with  an 
effective  pen.  Donald,  the  keeper,  and  the  other  men  are  genuine 
Highlanders ; while  the  old  wornen  talk  quaintly  after  the  lights  of 
nature  and  are  by  no  means  got  up  for  the  purposes  of  burlesque. 
And  we  are  almost  as  sorry  as  Violet  Campbell  could  possibly  be 
when  she  is  compelled  to  leave  her  beloved  mountains  for  the 
South.  But  necessity  constrains,  as  the  wandering  artists  chalk 
upon  our  pavements  ; and  after  being  unexpectedly  and  temporarily 
enriched,  she  is  even  more  suddenly  beggared.  Being  a heroine 
of  romance,  she  must  “ dree  her  weird  ” ; but  in  her  innocence 
she  cares  little  for  poverty  ; and  she  would  have  cared  still  less- 
could  she  have  foreseen  how  the  loss  of  fortune  would  smooths  her 
future,  and  favour  her  most  dearly-cherished  desires. 

But  Mrs.  Chetwynd  does  not  fall  into  the  monotonous  mistake 
of  concentrating  her  interest  on  a single  love-plot.  We  are  made 
to  understand  that  Violet  and  Harold  Thurstone  have  fallen  in 
love  wdth  each  other  ; but  we  have  sundry  distractions  provided 
for  us  while  this  affair  draws  slowly  towards  a satisfactory 
denouement.  We  are  introduced  to  an  amusing  and  most  en- 
gaging family,  who,  having  decided  to  settle  in  a Highland 
home,  have  rented  a mansion  that  had  belonged  to  Violet. 
The  Harley  Dixons  are  Australian  squatters  and  extremely  rich  j 
and  their  characters  are  very  cleverly  drawn,  collectively  as  well 
as  individuall3^  There  is  a father,  who  is  as  bustling  and  as 
prosperous  as  he  is  practical,  but  who,  with  the  genuine  kindness 
overflowing  in  his  nature,  can  be  soft  and  sympathetic  when  occa- 
sion requires.  There  is  a mother  who  is  very  much  of  an  invalid, 
and  there  is  a family  of  handsome  and  accomplished  daughters, 
who,  if  not  altogether  the  swans  their  parents  believe  them,  are 
extremely  amiaWe  and  attractive  girls.  So  Colonel  Bolton,  an 
elderly  military  valetudinarian,  who  had  been  Harold  Thurstone’s 
host  on  Harold’s  visit  to  the  Highlands,  discovers  to  his  cost.  Th& 
Colonel  rather  affects  solitude ; he  does  not  much  like  young- 
women,  and  he  detests  noise.  The  Australian  immigrants  take 
him  by  surprise,  dropping  down  on  his  Hermitage  one  fine 
morning.  He  resents  the  intrusion;  is  prejudiced  against  the 
authors  of  it ; and  expresses  his  outraged  feelings  very  strongly, 
when,  to  his  subsequent  sorrow,  the  young  ladies  overhear  him. 
Pleasantly  conscious  of  their  own  powers,  they  form  an  aggressive 
league  against  the  misogynist.  They  resolve  to  do  their  worst, 
and  make  him  fall  in  love  wdth  them  collectively.  They  succeed, 
but  one  of  them  overshoots  the  mark ; for  Bolton  comes  to  like 
them  all,  but  falls  in  love  with  the  second  girl  in  special.  And,., 
as  her  affections  have  unluckily  been  bestowed  elsewhere,  the 
Colonel  is  left  to  wear  the  willow ; and,  being  an  exceedingly  good 
fellow  at  bottom,  we  feel  that  Mrs.  Chetwynd  has  treated  him 
badly.  That,_  however,  we  could  easily  forgive  her ; for  we  have 
always  maintained  that  writers  of  fiction  should  have  absolute  control 
over  their  own  creations.  But  then  that  creative  despotism  ought 
to  be  tempered  by  moral  considerations  ; and  in  another  marriage 
^ which  Mrs.  Chetwynd  makes  up  she  sets  both  morality  and  her 
reader’s  sympathies  against  her.  She  has  enlisted  their  sympathies 
strongly  in  favour  of  her  heroine ; and  yet  she  permits  poor  Violet 
to  be  shamefully  and  basely  betrayed,  without  meting  out  appro- 
priate retribution  to  the  offender. 
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It  is  possible  that  truth  may  be  stranger  than  fiction  ; yet  some- 
times the  coincidences  of  fiction  are  strange  enough  in  all  conscience, 
Violet  Campbell  makes  acquaintance  with  Harold  Thurstone  on  the 
banks  of  a Highland  stream  ; but  shortly  afterwards,  owing  to  un- 
suspected family  connexions,  she  is  residing  under  the  roof  of 
Thurstone’s  uncle  in  Yorkshire.  Though  she  has  suffered  under 
transplantation  from  her  native  soil,  all  might  have  gone  happily 
enough.  The  rather  impulsive  Harold  is  firmly  devoted  to  her; 
■while  the  aunt  and  uncle,  although  they  have  their  crotchets,  are 
one  of  the  best-natured  couples  in  the  world.  But  the  course 
of  true  love  is  crossed  by  one  of  the  shabbiest  and  least  scru- 
pulous fiends  we  have  ever  met  in  fiction.  Amelia  Thurstone, 
niece  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  has  set  her  heart  upon  marrying 
his  nephew  Harold.  And,  unhappily  for  Violet,  that  is  likewise 
the  dearest  desire  of  Amelia’s  affectionate  aunt  and  uncle.  The 
worthy  old  follcs  would  do  nothing  uukind  or  dishonourable ; 
hut  they  are  wax  in  the  unscrupulous  fingers  of  their  sly 
daughter  by  adoption.  Using  them  as  her  unconscious  tools, 
she  does  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief;  yet  she  sees  to  her 
sorrow  that  she  will  miss  her  aims.  Harold  intends  to  marry 
Violet,  and  he  feels  something  like  a thorough  detestation  of 
Amelia.  Nevertheless  Amelia  does  not  despair;  and,  as  a last 
resource,  she  throws  herself  upon  Violet’s  generosity.  She  seeks 
an  interview  and  makes  a confession,  crawling  at  her  rival’s  feet 
in  tears,  and  the  despairing  transports  of  an  accomplished  actress. 
Things,  she  says,  have  gone  so  far  between  her  and  Harold  that 
it  would  be  both  cruel  and  a shameful  compromising  with  sin  were 
any  other  woman  to  marry  him.  The  idea  of  the  scene  is  bold, 
and  rather  French  than  English.  Mrs.  Chetwynd  afterwards 
softens  Amelia’s  meaning  down ; but  in  that  case  even  the  most 
innocent  of  virgins  might  have  been  very  likely  to  misunderstand 
her.  The  double  appeal  to  Violet’s  generosity  and  her  sense  of 
pride  is  irresistible  ; and  the  intrigue  fully  succeeds  for  a time. 
She  believes  that  her  love  has  turned  to  contempt,  and  sends 
Harold  a summary  dismissal.  The  idea,  though  risquee,  is  all  the 
more  ingenious  that  the  nature  of  the  confidence  makes  explana- 
tions impossible.  No  modest  girl  could  appeal  to  a lover  for  a 
disavowal  of  the  particular  charge  brought  against  him.  So  the 
severed  pair  of  hearts  play  for  long  at  cross  purposes,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  probability  of  a reconciliation  being  brought 
about.  The  reconciliation  is  nevertheless  effected  by  the  straight- 
forward dealing  of  a shrewd  little  woman,  who  has  a right  to  concern 
herself  with  Violet’s  interest.  That  is  naturally  a foregone  con- 
clusion. But  what  we  have  complained  of  is  the  condoning  of 
Amelia’s  sins,  which  almost  seems  to  offer  a premium  on  criminal 
astuteness,  and  which  moreover  places  Violet,  the  sensible  heroine, 
in  a gratuitously  false  position.  Amelia  has  not  one  of  those 
impulsive  natures  which  may  be  betrayed  into  positive  crime,  and 
yet  deserve  both  pity  and  affection.  She  is  made  consistently  and 
shabbily  selfish  throughout.  Lying  comes  to  her  far  more  naturally 
than  truth-speaking  ; and  she  can  lie  with  a most  dangerous  like- 
lihood of  circumstance.  She  is  abominably  jealous ; she  is 
absolutely  unscrupulous.  So  hardened  is  she  in  her  habits,  that 
she  actually  has  forgotten  the  scene  which  caused  Violet  many 
months  of  misery ; and  when  the  girl  reminds  her  of  that  fatal 
lie,  she  laughs  merrily  at  the  recollection.  But  she  is  extremely 
handsome,  and  a voluble  flirt.  It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
she  has  engaged  the  attention  of  a gentleman  who  is  an  extremely 
eligible  match.  That  he  should  have  married  her  merely  for  her 
face  we  could  well  understand,  though  we  think  Mrs.  Chetwynd 
in  common  humanity  might  have  saved  him  by  a timely  warning. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  when,  having  learned  the  truth  as  to 
Amelia  through  a full  confession,  to  which  she  was  only  driven 
by  irresistible  pressure,  his  natural  hesitation  as  to  espousing  her 
is  overcome  by  the  persuasive  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Violet  ? 
If  he  breaks  off  the  engagement  Amelia  will  go  assuredly  to  the 
bad,  -while  if  he  makes  her  his  wife  he  may  probably  save  her. 
That  is  bluntly  the  fine  of  the  arguments  employed,  and  it  is 
Violet  who  is  weighted  with  the  responsibility  of  urging  them. 
We  can  only  wish  him  a happier  wedded  life  than  his  folly 
deserves,  though  we  fear  that  young  Mrs.  Thurstone  has  been 
laying  up  grievous  remorse  for  herself.  But,  as  we  like  Mrs. 
Chetwynd ’s  book,  and  wish  to  part  with  her  on  pleasant  terms,  we 
must  conclude  with  a reference  to  Miss  Campbell’s  maid  Christie, 
who  is  a very  photograph  of  an  attached  old  Highland  retainer.  If 
Amelia  Thurstone  is  a discredit  to  her  amiable  sex,  Christie  is  an 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  she  is  made  very  quaintly  amusing 
to  boot. 


GREEN’S  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND.* 

IT  is  nearly  a year  since  we  had  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  our 
most  brilliant  and  promising  writers.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  Mr.  Green’s  work  has  received  a searching  and  conscien- 
tious criticism  on  many  hands  ; and  the  result  of  this  criticism  has 
been  to  assure  him  a place  among  historians  likely  to  be  read 
by  posterity.  People  will  not  be  agreed  as  to  the  precise  value 
•which  should  be  assigned  to  his  writings ; but  by  general  admis- 
sion this  value  is  a permanent  one.  His  conception  of  what 
history  might  and  ought  to  be  was  a loftier  one  than  is  entertained 
most  students.  In  her  simple  and  touching  preface  to  the 
present  volume  Mrs.  Green  speaks  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
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were  written  both  this  book  and  its  predecessor.  The  Making  of 
England,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  the  writer  was  urged  to 
persevere  in  his  work.  After  the  completion  of  his  history  of  the 
English  people,  the  author  had  just  begun  to  shape  his  plans  for  a 
new  work  when  he  was  struck  down  by  the  malady  which  was 
shortly  to  prove  fatal. 

It  needed  but  a little  time  to  show  that  there  fcould  never  be  any  return 
to  hope.  ...  In  the  extremity  of  ruin  and  defeat  he  found  a higher 
fidelity  and  a perfect  strength.  The  way  of  success  was  closed  ; the  way 
of  courageous  effort  still  lay  open.  Touched  with  the  spirit  of  that  im- 
passioned patriotism  which  aniniatcd  all  his  powers,  he  believed  that  before 
he  died  some  faithful  work  might  yet  be  accomplished  for  those  who  should 
come  after  him.  At  the  moment  of  his  greatest  bodily  weakness,  when 
fear  had  deepened  into  the  conviction  that  he  had  scarcely  a few  weeks  to 
live,  his  decision  was  made.  The  old  plans  for  work  were  taken  out,  and 
from  these  a new  scheme  was  rapidly  drawn  up  in  such  a form,  that  if 
strengtli  lasted,  it  might  be  wrought  into  a continuous  narrative,  while  if 
life  failed,  some  finished  part  of  it  might  be  embodied  in  the  earlier  JIUtory. 
Thus  under  the  shadow  of  death  The  Making  of  England  was  begun. 

The  cloud  subsequently  lifted  for  a time,  so  that  The  Making  of 
England  has  been  followed  by  a still  larger  instalment  of  work  in 
the  shape  of  the  present  volume. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  noble  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by 
great  achievement.  In  truth,  to  our  thinking.  The  Making  of 
England  deserves  to  rank  first  among  Mr.  Green’s  writings.  It 
will  never  perhaps  be  so  popular  as  the  brilliant  Short  History. 
But  it  contains  excellences  of  a more  solid  and  permanent  value. 
The  former  is  astonishing  as  a tour  de  force;  but  every  one  who 
has  seriously  studied  history  must  rise  from  the  reading  of  it  with 
a conviction  that  it  attempts  to  do  the  undoable.  Historians  are 
often  reproached  nowadays  with  the  tedious  minuteness  of  their 
narratives,  with  a fashion  of  writing  as  if  one  day  were  to  them  as 
a thousand  years.  Such  minuteness  is  certainly  quite  unnecessary. 
But  what  is  needful  to  give  lasting  value  to  a history,  to  raise  it  to 
the  rank  of  a work  of  art,  is  that  the  writer  should  have  dwelt 
long  enough  with  the  times  of  which  he  writes  and  with  the  cha- 
racters of  his  drama  to  realize  in  the  fullest  degree  possible  their 
personalities  and  motives,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived. 
He  must  read  his  documents  again  and  again,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance  still,  he  must  rid  his  mind  of  all  pre- 
conceptions of  what  he  will  discover  from  these  documents. 
Scarcely  any  one  could  treat  the  whole  of  English  history  after 
such  a fashion  ; it  cannot  be  questioned  that  in  many  parts  of  his 
Short  History  Mr.  Green  shows  that  his  knowledge  was  not  of  the 
needfully  profound  character. 

But  with  The  Making  of  England  it  is  different.  It  treats  of 
a period  of  our  history  with  which  Mr.  Green  was  really  familiar. 
In  his  preface  to  the  volume,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  part  of  a 
long-cherished  scheme  of  his,  which  had  been  laid  aside  for  the 
sake  of  the  Short  History.  Nor  do  we  think  that  he  ever 
wrote  anything  better  than  the  chapters  which  describe  the 
gradual  conquests  of  the  English.  Though  necessarily  in  a large 
degree  hypothetical,  they  were  the  result  of  original  and  con- 
scientious research,  and  though  the  details  of  the  picture  may 
require  subsequent  modification,  we  do  not  think  that  any  will  be 
needed  for  its  broad  outlines.  The  Making  of  England,  it  will  be 
remembered,  came  to  an  end  with  the  reign  of  Ecgberht.  The 
present  volume  was,  we  suppose,  originally  meant  to  be  a simple 
continuation  of  our  history  from  that  time  till  the  Norman  con- 
quest. But  it  has  unhappily  been  left  in  a somewhat  fragmentary 
state.  The  first  six  chapters,  the  editor  tells  us,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  representing  the  author’s  final  plan,  save  for  some  want 
of  revision  here  and  there  ; but  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  were  left  in 
a wholly  unfinished  state,  while  chapters  ix.  to  xi.,  the  last  three 
of  the  book,  were  written  many  years  ago,  and  were  then  laid 
aside  and  never  revised  in  any  way.  It  is  difficult  to  criticize  a 
book  which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  as  a whole.  It 
follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  this  volume  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  same  level  with  The  Making  of  England.  But  we  can 
see  that  there  were  materials  here  that  might  have  made  it  as  suc- 
cessful, and  would  probably  have  made  it  even  more  popular,  than 
the  previous  one.  As  it  stands,  it  is  necessarily  open  to  criticism 
upon  many  points. 

The  early  history  of  Northern  Europe — and  under  that  denomi- 
nation we  include  England — has  been  for  some  years  past  under- 
going a complete  revision,  comparable  almost  to  the  revision  which 
the  early  history  of  Rome  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Niebuhr. 
Until  lately  it  had  fallen  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
mythologists.  The  mythological  method  of  reading  early  history 
had  completely  taken  possession  of  the  Germans,  and  by  them  had 
been  communicated  to  writers  of  other  countries.  Witness  the 
way  in  which  Lappenberg  dismisses  the  early  history  of  the 
English  conquest.  The  first  who  made  an  effective  stand  against 
such  a summary  method  of  procedure  in  the  matter  of  English 
history  was  Dr.  Guest.  He  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a school 
of  which  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Green  were  the  chief  expo- 
nents for  England,  Mr.  Skene  for  Scotland,  and  of  which  The 
Making  of  England  was  the  latest  product.  In  the  same  way 
there  has  arisen  for  the  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  a new  school  of  writers,  who  are  doing  their  best 
to  win  back  all  that  may  be  won  from  the  field  of  myth- 
ology, and  to  restore  it  to  the  field  of  history.  A host  of 
names  may  be  cited  of  those  who  in  Norway  and  Denmark 
have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  clearing  up  the  dark  age 
of  Norse  history,  the  Viking  age.  Of  the  books  published  upon 
those  lines  of  study  Steenstrup’s  Normannerne  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  We  do  not  ourselves  think  that  the  last  word 
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tas  been  said  upon  any  of  these  questions,  any  more  than  we 
think  the  last  word  has  been  said  upon  early  English  history 
by  what  is  called  the  Teutonic  school.  But,  be  that  as  it  n>ay,  all 
these  writers  were  working  upon  the  same  lines  as  was  Mr.  Green. 
In  a book  which  was  chie%  dedicated  to  the  history  of  the 
Northmen  in  their  connexion  with  England — of  the  Danes  or  of 
the  Normans — it  was  his  business  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  new  school  of  Scandinavian 
historians.  There  were,  of  course,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing 
this,  and  first  of  all  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  works  are  in  Danish  ; but  of  course  an  historian 
cannot  be  excused  from  the  duty  of  .learning  a foreign  lan- 
guage, if  the  information  needful  for  his  work  cannot  other- 
wise be  got.  Now  it  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Green  read  Danish 
■or  consulted  any  work  which  was  not  to  be  got  at  through  a 
German  translation.  In  fact,  the  one  work  which  he  refers  to 
for  all  his  information  touching  the  Viking  expeditions  is  Munch’s 
Den  Norske  Folks  Historie,  written  twenty  years  ago.  Once  or 
Iwice  Steenstrup’s  work  is  referred  to,  but  this  is  by  the  editor; 
and  even  these  references  show  that  the  book  itself  has  not  been 
consulted,  but  0.  Maurer’s  review  of  the  first  two  parts  of  it  in 
the  Jenaer  Liter atur-Zeitung.  This  is  undoubtedly  a drawback 
from  the  completeness  of  the  present  volume,  one  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  reviewer  to  point  out.  If  the  early  Danish  history 
had  been  placed  upon  a satisfactory  footing,  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  consulted  one  work  of  authority.  But,  being  as  it 
is  in  process  of  discovery,  no  source  from  which  light  can  be 
drawn  may  be  safely  neglected. 

It  follows  that  all  Mr.  Green's  chapters  upon  the  Vikings 
require  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  not  heard  the  last 
word  which  has  been  said  about  them.  But  the  thought  of  this 
need  not  prevent  our  appreciation  of  his  thorough  grasp  of  the 
materials  of  which  he  did  avail  himself,  or  our  enjoyment  of  the 
skill  by  which  he  works  up  these  materials  into  a finished  picture. 
Take  the  following  passage  as  an  example  of  what  we  mean  : — 

It  was  this  hard  struggle  for  life  which  left  its  stamp  to  the  last  on  the 
temper  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples.  The  very  might  of  the  forces  rvith 
which  they  battled  gave  a grandeur  to  their  resistance.  It  was  to  the 
sense  of  human  power  that  awoke  as  the  fisher-boat  rode  out  the  storm,  as 
the  hunter  ploughed  his  lonely  way  through  the  blinding  snowdrift,  as  the 
husbandman  waged  his  dogged  warfare  with  unkindly  seasons  and  barren 
fields,  that  these  men  owed  their  indomitable  energy,  their  daring  self- 
reliance,  their  readiness  to  face  overwhelming  odds,  their  slowness  to 
"believe  themselves  beaten.  Courage,  indeed,  was  the  heritage  of  the  whole 
German  race,  but  none  felt  like  the  man  of  the  north  the  glamour  and 
enchantment  of  war.  Fighting  was  the  romance  that  broke  the  stern 
monotony  of  his  life ; the  excitement  and  emotion  which  find  a hundred 
spheres  among  men  of  our  daj'  found  but  this  one  sphere  with  him.  As 
his  boat  swept  out  between  the  dark  lieadlands  at  the  fiord's  mouth,  the 
muscles  which  had  been  hardened  by  long  strife  with  thankless  toil 
quivered  with  the  joy  of  the  corrring  onset.  A passion  of  delight  rings 
through  war-saga  and  song  ; there  are  times  when  the  Northern  poetry  is 
drunk  with  blood,  when  it  reels  with  excitement  at  the  crash  of  sword- 
■edge  through  helmet  and  bone,  at  the  warriors’  war-shout,  at  the  gathering 
heaps  of  dead.  The  fever  of  fight  drove  all  ruth  and  pity  before  it. 
Within  the  circle  of  his  own  home,  indeed,  the  sternness  of  the  life  he 
lived  did  gentle  work  in  the  Wiking’s  heart.  Long  winter  and  early 
nightfall  gathered  the  household  round  the  common  hearth,  and  nowhere 
■did  stronger  ties  bind  husband  to  wife  or  child  to  father.  But,  when  fight 
had  once  begun,  the  fanner  and  fisher  who  loved  his  own  wife  and  child 
with  so  tender  a pity  became  a warrior  who  hewed  down  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  drove  mothers  to  slavery,  tossed  babes  in  grim  sport  fronr  pike  to 
pike.  “ Deliver  us,”  ran  the  prayer  of  a litanj’  of  the  time,  “ deliver  us,  0 
Lord,  from  the  frenzy  of  the  Northmen.” 

No  previous  writing  of  Mr.,  Green’s  is  more  characteristic  than  this 
.passage  and  some  others  here.  And  no  doubt  the  picture  here 
drawn  is,  as  a general  picture  of  the  Norseman,  true  enough.  And 
yet  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Green  would  have  painted  it  in  such 
vivid  colours  had  he  fully  realized  the  character  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  backbone  of  most  of  the  Viking  expeditions  into  Eng- 
land. It  is  in  this  light  that  we  have  been  wont  in  past  times 
vaguely  to  recall  the  “ Norsemen  ” of  our  early  history.  The  de- 
scription applies  well  enough  to  those  who  really  did  arrive  upon 
our  coasts  from  some  far-off  desolate  shore.  But  in  reality  the 
great  body  of  the  invaders  of  England,  and  almost  all  the  invaders 
■of  Northern  France,  were  not  Norwegians,  but  Danes  of  Denmark. 
That  is  to  say,  they  came  from  a land  no  farther  to  the  North 
than  Northumbria  or  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  There  can  be  no 
•greater  mistake  than  to  class  Denmark — as  under  the  loose  phrase- 
ology of  Scandinavia  we  are  apt  to  do — in  point  of  scenery  beside 
Norway  or  Central  Sweden.  Geologically,  Denmark  belongs  to 
Northern  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  but  to  ho  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  except  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden — to 
Scania.  Now,  as  recent  research  has  pointed  out,  it  is  precisely 
from  these  Lowland  regions  that  all  the  great  Viking  expeditions 
took  their  start.  On  one  side  Sweden  sent  out  conquerors  who 
penetrated  through  what  is  now  known  as  Little  Russia  and 
Poland,  down  almost  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople — nay,  within 
those  walls,  for  from  them  was  drawn  the  great  bulk  of  the  famous 
Waring  guard.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Continent  the  Danes 
crept  downwards  along  the  coast — first  by  the  Frisian  shore, 
anon  up  the  Scheldt,  then  up  the  Seine,  until  at  last  they 
made  their  footing  sure  in  Normandy.  The  Norwegians  were  not 
without  their  share  in  these  Viking  adventures ; but  it  was  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  and 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  conquests  of  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands, 
the  Faroes,  and  Iceland  were,  on  the  other  hand,  completely 
Norwegian  achievements,  for  when  they  were  effected  the  Danish 
Viking  age  had  come  to  an  end.  It  is  with  these  later  adventures, 
which  had  many  features  quite  diff'erent  from  the  Viking 


expeditions  of  the  Danes,  that  the  Icelandic  war-song  and  saga  are 
associated. 

The  chapters  which  tell  of  the  gradual  acquisition  of  the  Dane- 
law recall  in  their  effective  presentation  of  a complex  story  the 
chapters  which  in  Mr.  Green's  previous  work  were  devoted  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Saxons.  The  next  succeeding  chapters  treat  of  the 
part  taken  by  Alfred  and  his  successors  in  stemming  the  flood  of 
invasion,  as  well  as  the  effect  which  that  invasion  had  in  moulding 
the  English  social  life.  All  this  is  told  with  the  brilliant  sugges- 
tiveness which  must  be  familiar  to  Mr.  Green’s  readers.  They 
will  of  course  be  prepared  to  find  that  he  treats  of  the  feudal  spirit 
which  began  to  show  itself  in  English  life  shortly  after  Alfred  as 
of  an  abnormal  growth  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Danish  invasions, 
instead  of  what  surely  the  whole  history  of  Europe  shows  it  to 
have  been,  a completely  normal  development  of  old  institutions  in 
new  circumstances.  The  book  is  one  which  every  one  should  read 
and  every  one  will  profit  by  reading. 


BIBLIOTHECA  PISCATORIA.* 

NGLERS  appear  to  be  brands  just  saved  from  the  burning  in 
the  hideous  sin  of  gambling,  a vice  “ attended  with  vara  con- 
seederable  expense.”  We  have  arrived  at  this  subtle  conclusion 
from  meditating  on  the  fact  that  anglers  are  very  often  book- 
hunters,  and  that  both  book-hunters  and  anglers  have  much  in 
common  with  the  gamester.  They  have  his  sanguine  hopefulness, 
his  patience,  his  inveterate  belief  in  his  own  luck.  No  other 
qualities  could  possibly  support  and  console  the  angler,  the  book- 
hunter,  the  sporting  man  in  these  sad  later  years,  when  trout  are 
harried,  and  poisoned,  are  few,  and  small,  and  cunning;  when  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  “ pick  up  ” a curious  book  cheap,  and  when 
the  in-and-out  running  of  favourites  has  become  a matter  which, 
calls  for  the  interference  of  the  State.  Undaunted  by  his  bad 
luck,  though  fallen  on  evil  days,  each  spring  still  finds  the  fisher- 
man busy  by  Coquet,  or  Thames,  or  Tweedside,  and  each  winter 
he  pursues  the  rare  and  fugitive  first  edition  on  bookstalls  and  in 
auction-rooms.  He  always  dreams,  like  the  old  sportsman  in 
Theocritus,  that  he  will  land  the  fish  of  gold.  He  even  fancies 
that  he  will  haul  a “Nobbes”ora  Walton  of  1653  out  of  the 
fourpenny  box.  His  chance  never  arrives,  but  his  faith  could 
move  mountains,  if  that  engineering  feat  would  assist  him  in 
either  his  angling  or  his  book-hunting.  He  fondly  hopes  to  find 
trout  in  the  running  brooks,,  books  on  the  stalls,  good  fortune 
everywhere. 

In  this  winter  of  his  discontent  the  trout-fisher  cannot  pass  an 
evening — nay,  several  evenings — better  than  in  the  study  of  Messrs. 
Westwood  and  Satchell’s  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria.  This  is  a, most 
careful  and  orderly  bibliography  of  books  on  angling,  and  of  refer- 
ences to  angling  in  the  old  writers.  A bibliography  of  writings 
on  fish-culture  is  appended  ; but  this,  though  useful,  is  not  so 
attractive.  The  editors  have  registered  3,158  editions  in  this 
work,  so  there  is  plenty  of  it,  abundance  of  directions  for  the 
book-hunter  who  follows  (at  an  immense  distance)  in  the  track  of 
Mr,  Denison. 

As  the  editors  include  the  famous  passage  on  flj’'-tishing  from 
Hflian,  and  other  classical  references  to  angling,  we  must  quarrel 
with  them  for  omitting  “ the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest,”  Homer. 
As  every  one  knows,  Homer  has  a very  curious  passage  on  sea- 
fishing with  the  rod,  showing  how  the  angler  casts  into  the  deep 
“the  horn  of  a shelterless  ox,”  as  a Cambridge  translator  puts  it, 
though  why  the  ox  is  shelterless,  and  whether  his  horn  acted  as 
ground-bait,  we  do  not  learn,  and  we  want  Messrs,  Westwood  and 
Satchell  to  tell  us.  On  the  other  hand,  our  editors  do  give  us  the 
Theocritean  fisherman’s  dream,  justly  complaining  of  the  laxity  of 
the  “ poetical  translators  ” when  dealing  with  a subject  of  this 
importance.  The  editors  add,  “in  plain  prose,”  a list  of  the 
fishermen’s  gear,  but  they  perhaps  are  unaware  of  the  great  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  in  this  passage.  Oddly  enough,  they  do  not 
add  the  fisherman’s  story  of  his  fight  with  the  fish.  Whether  he 
really  “ kept  spinning  ” with  his  rods,  as  a recent  translator  puts  it, 
we  may  doubt.  The  Greek  is 

ex  KoKagatv  Se  riKavov  KariaeLov  eSioBdu. 

Asphalion’s  fish  “sulked,”  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;'  and 
Asphalion  “ pricked  ” him,  probably  by  tightening  the  line  and 
tapping  the  butt.  This  passage  was  worthy  of  the  editor’s  atten- 
tion. At  present  one  may  see  the  Mediterranean  fishers  sitting 
with  their  rude  rods  beneath  the  cliff's,  when  a high  sea  is  on, 
and  dragging  really  large  fish  out  of  the  water  as  a Highlander 
drags  out  a lythe — that  is,  by  main  force.  The  Norwegians,  ac- 
cording to  the  lively  authors  of  Thi'ee  in  Norway,  are  as  unscien- 
tific. They  cut  a young  tree,  trim  it,  fasten  a rope  to  the  top, 
bait  with  a big  worm,  and  wait  for  a bite.  When  it  comes  they 
haul,  believing  that  “ something  will  give,”  either  the  tree,  or  the 
rope,  or  the  salmon.  Usually  it  is  the  salmon  that  gives,  and  he 
flies  out  of  the  water  with  some  velocity.  While  referring  to 
books  left  out,  we  may  mention  the  amusing  little  volume  in  which 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  (the  celebrated  American  reformer  of 
the  English  tongue)  describes  his  struggle  with  a trout  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

The  editors  give  us  so  much,  however,  that  it  is  ungracious  to 
ask  for  more.  For  example,  we  say  it  with  shame,  we  never 
heard  of  the  Paris  edition  (1861)  of  Richard  de  Fournival’s  De 

* Bihliolheca  Piscatoria : a Catalogue  of  Books  on  Angling,  By 
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Vetula  in  its  French  form,  La  vieille,  ou  lea  dernier es  amours  ' 
dOvidc.  Fournival  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  to  have  been  the  first  president  of  the  Shakspeare 
Society.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  legend  is  clearly  a myth, 
arising  from  an  obvious  confusing  of  persons,  such  as  we  know  to 
' have  occurred  in  the  case  of  Charles  Martel  and  Charlemagne. 
Fournival’s  poem  was  attributed  to  Ovid,  and  was  said  to  bave 
been  found  in  his  tomb.  The  book  proves  that  worm,  fly,  and 
torch-line  fishing  were  in  vogue  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
who  doubts  it  ? The  Book  of  St.  Albans  sliows  us  ily-fishing  in  a 
rather  more  complicated  and  advanced  condition  than  it  is  usually 
practised  in  the  Border  waters.  More  flies  are  used,  and  they 
have  entomological  names ; whereas  very  few  flies  comparatively 
are  employed  in  the  Tweed,  and  they  are  named  after  the  manner 
of  their  busking,  as  “ mouse  body  and  laverock  wing,”  or  after  their 
inventor,  as  “ the  Professor.” 

Turning  to  very  old  authorities,  we  find  all  the  superstition 
which  everywhere  marks  the  fisherman  in  Cassianus  Bassus,  whose 
Geoponica  is  attributed  to  the  tenth  century.  “ Take  three 
limpets,”  says  Bassus,  “ and  having  extracted  the  fish  inscribe  on 
the  shell  ” (which  shell  ?)  “ the  words  ‘ the  god  of  armies,’  and 
you  will  immediately  see  the  fish  come  to  the  place  in  a surprising 
manner.”  But  what  are  you  to  do  with  the  limpets  ? Throw 
them  in  for  ground-bait  ? The  editors  do  not  tell  us,  and  we  have 
not  a copy  of  the  Geoponica  at  hand.  The  worthy  editors  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  strong  in  Greek  or  Latin,  as  the  following  passage 
testifies.  They  are  speaking  about  Oppian,  author  of  the 
Halieutic*,  and  they  quote  Athenseus.  “Homer,  he  says,  com- 
pares the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  were  seized  by  Scylla,  to 
fish  caught  with  a long  rod,  and  thrown  out  of  doors  ” ; and 
Athenseus  goes  on  to  show  that  Homer  was  a sportsman, 
and  understood  his  subject  better  than  Csecilius  of  Argos, 
and  Pancrates  of  Arcadia,  and  Oppian,  and  others.  But 
Homer,  of  course,  says  nothing  about  the  fish  being  thrown 
“ out  of  doors” — “ as  the  fisher  catches  each  fish  he  flings  it 
writhing  ashore,”  says  Homer.  Even  the  Laird  of  Kinlochaline 
Castle,  who  could  shoot  a deer  and  catch  a salmon  out  of  his 
castle  window  (he  must  have  used  a very  long  line),  would  not 
throw  the  fish  “ out  of  doors  ” when  he  had  caught  it.  He  would 
draw  it  indoors,  on  the  other  hand.  About  H51ian  and  the 
Macedonian  flyfishers  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  editors  are 
right  (see  .^Elian,  H.  A.  xv.  i.)  As  usual,  the  Macedonian  rod  is 
said  to  be  six  feet  long.  But  Pliny  translates  opyvia  by  ulna, 
which  makes  the  rod  ten  feet  long,  a much  more  serviceable  one- 
handed  instrument.  Let  us  give  the  Macedonians  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  remove  them  from  the  ranks  of  mere  dibblers  with 
the  artificial  fly.  The  hook,  as  .iElian  says,  had  a dubbing  of 
“purple”  wool  (no  aniline  dyes,  of  course,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  William  Black,  a salmon  is  too  proud  to  look  at),  and  .(Elian 
goes  on  rjppoo-rai  re  tw  epta  dvo  Trrepd,  two  cock’s  hackles.  Now 
we  do  not  takeHillianto  have  meant  that  the  hackles  were  dressed 
separately  as  wings,  hut  that  they  were  twisted  round  the  hook,  so 
as  to  show  a hairy  fibrous  appearance,  a.s  in  a modern  spider.  But 
the  editors  hold  that  “ two  winffs  are  secured  on  this  wool,”  and 
that  the  wings  are  “ brought  up  to  the  proper  colour  with  wax.” 
Whether  we  or  they  are  right  about  the  dressing  of  the  hackles, 
.(Elian’s  description  of  the  rush  of  a trout  at  a fly,  “ like  a wolf 
on  a lamb,  or  an  eagle  on  a goose,”  is  excellent.  He  must  have 
observed  the  trout  in  clear  water.  Probably  they  were  very  eager 
feeders,  and  Macedonian  trout-fishing  must  have  been  splendid, 
much  like  that  in  untried^  American  rivers  to-day.  Another  of  the 
angling  ancients  is  Ausonius,  who  plied  the  gaudy  lure  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle.  But  Ausonius  used  bait  and  a float,  and  is  less  in- 
teresting and  sportsmanlike  than  ^lian.  A heresiarch  in  fishing  was 
Thomas  Barker,  author  of  “ Barker’s  Delight,”  or  “ The  Art  of 
Angling  ” (1651).  Barker’s  delight,  we  regret  to  say,  was  salmon 
roe.  “ If  I had  but  known  it  twenty  years  ago,  I could  have  gained 
a hundred  pounds,”  observes  the  sordid  Barker,  “ onely  with  this 
bait.”  “ I am  bound,”  he  adds,  “ to  disclose  it  to  your  Honour, 
and  not  to  carry  it  to  the  grave  with  me.”  Probably  Barker  ex- 
pected “ to  drink  his  Honour’s  noble  health”  in  return  for  a 
secret  which  should  have  shared  Barker’s  unhonoured  grave. 
Much  learning  is  here  expended  on  Dame  Julyana  Berners  and 
her  “ lyttyl  plaunflet,”  with  its  various  editions,  a subject  which 
has  frequently  been  treated  of  in  reprints  of  the  Book  of  St.  Albans. 
A passage  on  angling  gets  William  Browne’s  ‘‘  Britannia’s 
Pastorals  ” within  the  scope  of  this  edition.  Browne  describes 
the  angler  as  “ melancholy,”  and  no  wonder  he  is  melancholy,  for 
he  fishes  for  pike  and  bream  with  a “ yellow  worm.”  The  editors, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  sport,  say  we  shoifld  always  try  to  get  original 
editions  of  Browne  and  of  everything.  “ Who,  for  instance, 
would  choose  to  have  Nobbes  on  cream-laid  paper  and  in  elegant 
type  ? And  what  true  connoisseur  would  prefer  a Compleat 
Angler  of  the  present  day,  however  splendid  the  getting  up,  to 
the  quaint  little  pocket  volume  of  1653?  ” Yes,  but  the  quaint 
little  pocket  volume  costs  money  which  the  angler  has  not  always 
in  his  pocket.  The  Compleat  Angler  was  estimated  at  1 2I.  1 2s.  in 
1847  (a  copy  for  14/.  was  recently  on  sale),  but  the  prii^  now 
reaches  50Z.  or  60I.,  and  we  think  Beckford’s  brought  85/.  So  we 
cannot  all  own  the  edition  of  1653,  though,  for  our  own  part,  we  do 
not  despair  of  hooking  it  some  day,  on  the  Quais,  for  half  a franc. 
With  this  expression  of  the  faith  which  the  author  of  The  Secrets 
of  Angling  commends  in  fishermen,  we  leave  the  admirable  and 
most  useful  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria  to  the  kindness  of  all  collectors, 
and  all  who  cast  angle  in  the  brooks. 


THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN— THE  LAND  LAWS.* 

OF  all  the  volumes  of  this  useful  series  few  have  been  expected 
with  greater  interest  than  Mr.  Pollock’s  Land  Laws.'  An 
authority  of  considerable  eminence  has  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  if  a subject  is  to  be  specified  on  which  more  non.sense  has 
been  talked  than  on  any  other  subject  in  these  days,  that  subject 
is  education.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this,  and  we  do  not 
ourselves  feel  inclined  to  contest  it.  But  for  a second  string,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  declaring  to  win  with  either,  we  should  cer- 
tainly take  the  Land-laws.  The  extraordinary  and  complicated 
malevolence  and  malfeasance  which  are  attributed  by  many 
popular  speakers  and  writers  to  these  laws  exceed  the  power  of 
man  to  describe,  except  at  great  length.  In  some  mysterious  way 
they  make  town  houses  dear  and  bad,  country  houses  dear  and  for 
the  most  part  impossible.  They  send  the  younger  sons  of  Great 
Britain  penniless  about  the  world,  and  expose  the  daughters  of 
that  country  to  fates  still  more  awful.  To  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  not  only  unlettered  demagogues  but  members  of  Parliament 
talk  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  it  might  be  imagined  that  every 
man  who  owns  a yard  of  land  is  bound  under  pain  of  instant 
e.xecution  to  settle  it  in  tail  male  in  the  strictest  fashion  known  to 
the  most  cunning  of  real-property  lawyers.  That  every  acre  of 
unsettled  land  can  be  left  in  equal  portions  to  the  testator’s  footmen 
if  he  pleases,  and  that,  except  by  the  free-will  of  the  persons  in 
remainder,  settlements  themselves  can  only  be  kept  up  for  a very  few 
years,  are  (not to  mention  Lord  Cairns’s  recent  legislation)  things 
probably  unknown  to  some  people  who  talk  and  write  about 
primogeniture  and  entail,  and  certainly  ignored  by  the  vast 
majority  of  them.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  system  of 
England  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  legal  questions,  histori- 
cally speaking,  and  has  produced  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults known  to  economic  investigation,  is  a fact,  and  a fact  constantly 
ignored.  When  an  authority  like  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence, who  yields  in  knowledge  and  in  literary  and  intellectual 
power  to  very  few  contemporary  writers  of  his  class,  treats  such 
a subject,  his  work  may  reasonably,  as  Mr.  Gargery  would  say, 
be  “looked  for’ard  to  betwixt  us  as  being  calc’lated  to  lead  to 
Larks.” 

It  does  lead  to  larks,  and  though  in  one  or  two  instances 
Mr.  Pollock  has  a little  disappointed  us  (of  which  more  presently), 
the  book  as  a whole  can  be  spoken  of  with  the  heartiest  praise. 
For  its  patient  collection  and  clear  statement  of  facts  ou  a great  and 
confused  subject,  it  will  stand  comparison  with  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer’s 
State  in  Relation  to  Trade,  while  the  erudition  required  and. 
displayed  in  its  production  is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
needed  in  the  treatment  of  merely  modern  subjects.  Through 
the  Anglo-Saxon  customs,  the  mediaeval  system,  the  development 
of  the  great  statutes  which  came  after  the  decay  of  that  system  at 
the  hands  of  generations  of  shrewd  and  patient  real-property  lawyers, 
Mr.  Pollock  has  worked  his  way  with  a fulness  of  knowledge  and  a 
certainty  of  touch  which  are  altogether  admirable.  Keeping,  as 
he  does  for  the  most  part,  close  to  the  historical  method,  and  never 
allowing  theory  to  carry  him  away,  Mr.  Pollock’s  account  of  the 
matter  may  be  briefly  ditterentiated  from  almost  all  previous 
popular  accounts  by  saying  that  he  gives  his  readers  what  is  known 
to  be  the  fact  about  land  tenure  in  England  (he  does  not  touch 
Ireland  or  Scotland),  and  not  what  might,  could,  should,  or  would 
have  been  the  fact  if  certain  theories  and  generalizations  were 
true.  A.  point  to  be  particularly  noticed  is  the  way  in  which, 
writing  avowedly  for  laymen,  he  has  enlivened  the  course  of  his 
narrative  with  a sufficiency,  and  not  more  than  a sufficiency, 
of  unobtrusive  humour.  Since  the  famous  picture  of  the  atoms 
and  their  way  of  drifting  in  the  Be  Rerum  Batura,  we  know 
nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a man’s  blood  run  cold  than 
Mr.  Pollock’s  calm  statement  of  the  law  (as  opposed  to  cer- 
tain modern  theories)  of  the  rights  of  man  over  land  which 
is  not  technically  his.  “What  right  a short  time  ago  hadst 
thou  even  to  be  ? ” says  Mr.  Carlyle,  fetching  one  of  his 
swashing  blows  by  anticipation  at  the  Mr.  Wallaces  and  Mr. 
Georges,  who  then  were  not.  This  absence  of  a right  to  be  any- 
where is,  according  to  Mr.  Pollock,  strictly  part  of  the  common 
law.  “ I am  not  aware,”  he  says  in  his  judicial  manner,  “ that  the 
public  at  large  have  a strict  right  to  be  anywhere  except  on  high- 
ways (including  estuaries  and  navigable  rivers)  and  public  paths, 
in  places  expressly  dedicated  to  public  use  and  enjoyment  by  their 
former  owners  or  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  on  the  foreshore  of 
the  sea  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  And,”  adds  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, careful,  as  the  theologians  say,  lest  any  should  presume,  “ the 
right  to  be  even  on  a highway  is  limited  to  passing  and  repassing.” 
This  universal  “ move  on  ” is  very  impressive  to  the  imagination, 
and  will  probably  drive  the  Democratic  Federation  (if  it  reads 
good  books  like  this)  nearly  frantic.  A little  before  this  Mr. 
Pollock  has  destroyed  one  of  our  cherished  illusions  by  letting  out 
the  secret  that  the  nails  and  horseshoes  which  the  City  hands  over 
to  the  Queen’s  Remembrancer  every  autumn  “ do  duty  over  and 
over  again,”  and  are,  in  short,  little  better  than  dummies.  But 
surely  the  faggots  are  real  and  fresh  ? A faggot  would  console  us  a 
little.  In  dealing  with  the  custom  of  borough-English,  or  what 
may  be  barbarously  called  ultimogenitoe,  Mr.  PoUock  might,  per- 
haps, have  pointed  out  the  very  curious  indications  existing  in 
myth  and  story  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  that  strange  rule.  But 
if  there  is  any  shortcoming  here — and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
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there  is — it  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  delightful  history  of  the 
Common  Vouchee,  who  “ cheerfully  passed  his  life  in  perennial  con- 
tempt and  liability  to  fine  ” at  the  very  moderate  tariff  of  fourpence 
for  each  occasion  on  which  his  services  were  required.  Very 
charming,  too,  and  restful  to  the  mind  is  the  grave  sentence 
of  that  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  who  said  “he  was  not 
worthy  to  be  of  the  profession  of  the  law  who  durst  speak  against 
common  recoveries.”  Alas,  how  many  unworthy  members  does 
that  profession  now  hold ! Of  a graver  cast,  but  well  worthy  of 
notice,  are  the  few  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Pollock  demolishes  the 
notion  repeated  by  too  many  respectable  historians,  that  the 
abolition  of  feudal  incidents  was  a kind  of  nefarious  pact  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation  between  Charles  II.  and  a landowning 
Parliament.  The  general  political  lesson  which  Mr.  Pollock 
illustrates,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  refers  to  directly — 
the  lesson  of  the  futility  as  well  as  the  impolicy  of  endeavouring 
to  meddle  by  statute  with  the  disposition  and  tenure  of  property, 
is  not  only  one  of  great  value,  but  is  enforced  with  much  vigour. 

On  two  points  only  have  we  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Pollock ; and 
those  are  points  on  which  we  find  him  opposed  to  us  with  some 
surprise.  Whether  it  is  the  innate  conservatism  of  almost  all 
lawyers  which  makes  him  regard  with  disfavour  the  customs  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  which  are  comparatively  modern,  and 
the  system  of  leasehold  house  tenure,  which  is  still  more  so,  we 
cannot  say.  It  is,  at  least,  equally  possible  that,  by  one  of  those 
curious  survivals  of  the  infiuence  of  cant  which  alfect  even  very 
acute  and  vigorous  minds,  the  commonplaces  of  a certain  order  of 
politicians  nob  by  any  means  Conservative  have  had  some  influence 
upon  him.  With  regard  to  primogeniture  and,  in  a less  degree, 
to  entail,  the  complaint  that  we  have  to  make  is  not  so  much  that 
Mr.  Pollock  preaches  unsound  doctrine  (save,  perhaps,  in  one 
instance)  as  that  he  does  not  preach  the  sound  doctrine  nearly 
loud  enough.  His  first  reference  to  the  subject — -a  contemptuous 
allusion  to  “ the  loose  talk  on  the  matter  ” — is  satisfactory 
enough ; but  the  hope  that  it  gives  that  something  better  than 
loose  talk  will  here  be  given  is  not  quite  fulfilled.  The  fact 
is  (and  certainly  no  one  knows  it  better  than  Mr.  Pollock)  that 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  used  the  whole  phrase 
“ Law  of  primogeniture  ” — which  he  himself  rarely,  if  ever, 
uses — is  inaccurate  and  misleading.  To  the  layman,  if  not 
to  the  trained  lawyer,  a law  means  an  injunction  to  do  or  forbear 
doing  something;  and  platform  orators  undoubtedly  do  use  the 
phrase  as  if  something  in  common  or  statute  law  enjoined  a man 
to  leave  his  land  to  his  eldest  son,  or  punished  him  in  some  way 
if  he  leaves  it  to  others.  Of  course  no  law  of  any  kind  does  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  If  a man,  presumably  by  accident,  forgets  or 
forbears  to  make  any  disposition  of  his  landed  property,  the  law 
does  for  him  what  he  would,  judging  from  the  custom' of  his 
countrymen,  presumably  have  done  for  himself,  and  hands  it  over 
to  his  eldest  son.  But  Mr.  Pollock  says  that  this  custom  “ can 
only  be  defended  by  those  ingenious  arguments  which,  being 
manifestly  begotten  of  afterthought,  appear  convincing  only  to 
those  persons  who  need  no  conviction.”  The  sentence  is  so  easily 
retorted  that  it  is  a little  surprising  to  find  so  good  a dialectician 
using  it.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  say  that  primogeniture — 
the  custom,  not  the  imaginary  law — is  so  natural  a thing  that  it 
can  only  be  argued  against  by  those  who  are  determined  to  listen 
to  no  arguments  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  primogeniture  itself — 
whatever  the  English  legal  custom  of  it  may  be — is  not  a creation 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  is,  though,  of  course,  not  a universal,  a 
general  device  of  the  whole  world  as  soon  as  it  emerges  from 
barbarism.  And  the  reason  of  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Land 
ceases  to  be  of  proportionate  value  when  largely  subdivided.  It 
cannot  be  used  by  the  possessor  without  the  erection  of  new 
homesteads  when  the  stage  of  patriarchal  living  in  common  is 
passed.  There  are  a thousand  other  reasons  against  its  divi- 
sion which  do  not  apply  to  portable  and  personal  property. 
And,  if  Mr.  Pollock  does  not  bar  this  as  an  “afterthought,” 
we  might  add  that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  in  favour 
of  primogeniture  is  that  in  almost  every  country  where 
it  has  ceased  to  be  the  rule,  either  artificial  restrictions  are 
put  on  the  number  of  families,  or  else  a custom  of  the  younger 
sons  “ renouncing  ” or  taking  their  portions  in  other  ways  than 
division  has  grown  up.  But  this  is  no  place  to  argue  out  the 
primogeniture  question.  We  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  note 
that  Mr.  Pollock  seems  to  treat  it  with  something  less  than  his 
usual  acuteness  and  absence  of  prejudice.  As  to  entail,  that  is  a 
different  question.  It  was  no  doubt  strongly  objected  to  by  many 
great  English  lawyers,  and  its  advantages  are  partly  sentimental 
and  partly  political.  But,  unless  we  have  missed  the  passage, 
Mr.  Pollock  does  not  so  much  as  indicate  those  advantages. 
Again,  his  treatment  of  town  leaseholds  is  a little  surprising. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  urban  leasehold  system  is  an  ideally 
good  one ; indeed,  we  have  no  great  affection  for  it ; but 
we  are  unable  to  grasp  Mr.  Pollock’s  argument  that  the  free- 
dom of  contract  plea  does  not  apply  to  it.  Would  he  have  a 
system  of  free  selection,  or  selection  at  fixed  prices,  applied  to  all 
promising  residential  districts  ? Because,  if  not,  the  landholder 
will  be  always  free  to  keep  his  land  unbuilt  on — a much  more 
a'wkward  thing  for  the  thronging  public  than  an  occasional  jerry- 
built  house.  If  the  landowner  is  to  be  left 'free  to  let  or  not  to  let,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  interference  with  the  terms  of  his  letting 
is  not  interference  with  freedom  of  contract.  He  might  say,  I 
know  this  land  will  be  valuable,  and  1 will  only  sell  it,  or,  to 
borrow  a Scotch  term,  “feu”  it,  for  ever  at  a very  high  rate. 
The  average  London  occupier  is  not  anxious  to  “ plant  a terrible 


fixed  foot,”  and  he  has  not  much  ready-money,  though  he  often 
has  a fair  income ; the  average  London  builder  is  not  a great 
capitalist  who  can  afford  to  buy  an  estate  offhand,  but  a mid- 
dling capitalist  who  can  afford  to  promise  ground-rent  on  the 
chance  of  getting  it  back  from  his  tenants.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  London  leasehold  system,  whatever 
its  inconveniences,  has  been  much  more  the  result  of  the  de- 
sires and  ability  combined  of  successive  generations  of  occupiers 
than  of  any  covetousness,  or  indeed  any  definite  phan  of  any  kind 
on  the  part  of  landholders.  To  interfere  with  it  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Mr.  Broadhurst  would  be  a proceeding  compared 
with  which  the  high-handedness  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  would  dis- 
appear. Mr.  Broadhurst’s  recently  announced  instances  of  enormous 
fines  and  raisings  of  rent  are  really  fatal  to  his  own  case.  Either  the 
terms  asked  were  unreasonable,  in  which  case  the  landlord  would 
probably  be  punished  by  having  his  house  thrown  on  his  hands  ; 
or  they  were  reasonable,  in  which  case  the  tenant  must  have  been 
for  years  past  deriving  proportionate  advantage  from  his  lease. 
No  leasehold  tenant  imagines  himself  to  have  any  rights  beyond 
his  lease,  however  much  he  may  grumble  at  being  turned  out  or 
fined  for  renewal;  and,  considering  the  abundance  of  houses  obtain- 
able on  yearly  tenancies  or  short  agreements,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  one  is  forced  to  take  a lease.  Mr.  Pollock,  of  course,  advocates 
no  such  plan  as  Mr.  Broadhurst’s,  and  he  very  frankly  acknowledges 
that  at  present  very  few  leaseholders  even  imagine  themselves  to 
have  a grievance.  This  being  so,  we  cannot  quite  see  why  the 
question  should  be  discussed.  If  the  freeholder  prefers  it,  and  the 
leaseholder  does  not  object  to  it,  why  interfere  ? _ . 

On  these  points,  therefore,  we  take  exception,  from  the  political 
point  of  view  chiefly,  to  Mr.  Pollock's  handling  ; but  these  are 
points  of  opinion,  not  of  fact.  The  excellence  ol  the  book  as  a 
survey  of  its  subject  can  hardly  be  too  well  spoken  of. 


GOSSE’S  ESSAY  ON  GEORGE  TINWORTH.* 

The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Tinworth's  works  in  terra-cotta  which 
was  held  in  the  spring  of  this  year  will  be  long  remembered. 
It  had  an  interest  over  and  above  its  artistic  value.  Asa  rule, 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  genius  of  an  artist  by 
comparing  the  parts  of  a fairly  representative  collection  of  his 
productions  until  he  has  ceased  to  produce.  Such  exhibitions  are 
usually  held  “in  memoriam”;  but  Mr.  Tin  worth  is  not  only  still 
alive,  but  has  in  all  probability  a long  career  befdre  him.  More- 
over, to  the  great  majority  of  visitors,  what  they  saw  in  the 
Conduit  Street  Gallery  was  a startling  and  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. They  learnt  that  we  had  among  us  an  artist  of  consider- 
able power  and  of  undoubted  originality.  A glance  at  the  cata- 
logue would  inform  them  that  this  artist  had  conquered  many 
things  besides  the  difficulties  of  his  art.  Every  one  who  stood 
in  the  gallery  and  admired  the  works  arranged  round  its  walls 
had  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  he  was  not  only  witness- 
ing but  helping  on  the  triumph  of  one  who  deserved  every 
honour,  for  it  was  by  means  of  this  exhibition  that  Mr.  Tinworth 
took  his  place  publicly  among  the  artists  of  the  time.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  little  known  beyond  his  own  profession  and  a limited 
circle  of  admirers.  For  these  reasons  alone  the  Fine  Art  Society 
would  have  been  well  advised  in  making  some  permanent  record 
of  a memorable  exhibition.  The  form  in  which  it  has  decided  to 
make  this  record  is  well  chosen.  The  descriptive  catalogue  pre- 
pared for  the  exhibition  has  been  republished  complete — that  is, 
with  the  biographical  and  critical  essay  by  Mr.  Gosse,  and  thirty 
plates  illustrating  some  fifty  works  of  the  artist  have  been  added. 
These  plates  are  photogravures  executed  by  Messrs.  Goupil  & 
Co.,  by  their  own  improvement  on  the  Woodbury  process.  It  is 
a costly  and  elaborate  method,  but  the  results  fully  repay  the  ex- 
pense and  labour.  The  forms  are  given  with  the  precision  of 
photography,  while  the  “ values  ” of  the  shading  are  interpreted 
with  the  delicacy  and  fidelity  of  good  etchings.  The  book  is 
creditable  to  the  Society,  and  deserves  a place  of  honour  in  every 
artistic  library. 

For  sufficiently  obvious  reasons  we  prefer  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  the  literary  part  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Gosse’s 
sketch  of  Mr.  Tinworth’s  life  and  his  critical  estimate  of  his  work. 
It  can  have  been  no  easy  task  for  Mr.  Gosse  to  write  about  a man 
who  is  still  living,  and  comment  on  what  he  has  written  is  likely 
to  be  unprofitable.  Who  would  care  to  discuss  Mr.  Tinworth’s 
character  before  his  face  ? Mr.  Gosse  has  no  doubt  been  properly 
supplied  with  the  necessary  information  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and 
we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  Mr.  Tinworth’s  approval 
in  making  public  certain  details  of  his  family  history  of  a very 
delicate  kind.  One  criticism,  however,  we  do  venture  to  make, 
and  we  do  it  with  the  less  scruple  because  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  has  already  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Tinworth.  It  is  that 
Mr.  Gosse  seems  a little  inclined  to  over-estimate  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  artist  has  had  to  contend.  Therij  is  flattery,  no 
doubt,  in  telling  a successful  worker  in  art  or  any  other  field  that 
he  has  overcome  obstacles  such  as  were  never  conquered  before. 
The  self-made  man  is  fond  of  insisting  on  some  such  view  of  his 
achievements.  Now,  although  Mr.  Tinworth  has  fought  a good 
fight,  and  won  it,  he  would,  we  conceive,  be  the  last  man 


* A Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Worhs  of  George  Ihnworth.  By 
Edmund  VV.  Gosse.  With  a Descriptive  Catalogue  annexed.  Illustrated 
by  Thirty  Plates.  Published  by  the  Fine  Art  Society  (Limited),  London. 
1883. 
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to  deny  that  he  has  had  many  advantages,  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  an  easy  victory.  If  we  compare  his  life  with 
that  of  Hogarth  or  Turner  or  J.  F.  Millet,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  been  well  helped  on  his  road.  There  was  no 
Lambeth  School  of  Design  to  train  the  Englishmen  in  their 
youth,  and  no  “ Boulton’s  ” to  give  the  French  man  a congenial 
field  for  his  labours',  When  Mr.  Gosse  was  revising  his  essay  he 
would  have  done  well  to  modify  certain  passages  in  which  he  ex- 
presses a too  naive  surprise  that  any  good  should  come  out  of 
Nazareth.  He  speaks  as  if  he  were  overpowered  to  discover  that 
genius  and  taste  may  exist  in  Lambeth,  and  may  even  be  content 
to  remain  there.  His  essay  begins  with  the  following  reiteration 
of  these  astounding  facts,  which  suggests  the  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Gosse  has  some  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  is  saying : — 

The  story  of  Mr.  Tinworth’s  life  should  be  singularly  encouraging  and 
stimulating.  He  is  a man  who  has  been  lifted  by  the  force  of  his  own 
genius  out  of  the  poorest  class,  and  who  has  become  a distinguished  artist 
without  ceasing  to  be  an  artisan.  He  presents,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able example  in  our  age  of  a man  of  imagination  who  has  found  the 
means  to  express  his  genius  while  remaining  quietly  and  unaffectedly 
in  the  medium  where  he  tvas  born.  It  should  be  said  at  once  that  the 
very  original  and  remarkable  sculptor  whose  work  is  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  still  a workman  in  the  received  sense  of  the  word.  When  he  is 
not  modelling  his  friezes,  he  is  bu.sy  making  and  ornamenting  pots  in  the 
Lambeth  Pottery,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  him,  in  the  last  phrase  of 
artistic  patter,  to  “ put  on  a good  coat  and  go  into  society.”  He  is  simply 
a potter,  who  has  been  a wheelwright ; and  that  this  potter  is  “ doubled,” 
as  the  French  sa3%  by  a sculptor  is  a caprice  of  nature  upon  which  it  never 
occurs  to  himself  to  insist.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  sink  the 
potter  in  the  sculptor,  noting  only  that  beneficent  change  in  his  fortunes 
which  made  a potter  of  the  wheelwright. 

All  this  may  be  abundantly  true  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  was  it 
necessary  to  condescend  to  Mr.  Tinworth  in  saying  it?  Mr. 
Gosse  keeps  this  tone  up  throughout,  and  is  continually  patting 
the  “ very  original  and  remarkable  sculptor  whose  work  is  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  ” on  the  back,  and  telling  him  that  he  is  a 
good,  honest,  modest  fellow,  not  to  presume  to  leave  “ the  medium 
where  he  was  born.” 

The  excellent  plates  which  form  the  valuable  part  of  this  volume 
afford  welcome  opportunity  for  making  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Tinworth’s  work.  As  we  have  already  said,  they  are  admirably 
executed,  and  they  have  also  been  well  chosen.  They  fairly  repre- 
sent the  artist’s  genius.  After  turning  them  over,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  recollections  of  the  exhibition,  nobody  will 
be  inclined  to  deny  that  they  represent  the  work  of  an  original 
and  imaginative  artist.  Mr.  Tinworth’s  work  is  emphatically 
his  own.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  technical  peculiari- 
ties which  often  give  an  air  of  originality  to  what  is  artistic- 
ally neither  new  nor  good.  The  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Tinworth’s 
figures  are  in  exceptionally  high  relief  gives  his  panels  a certain 
air  of  peculiarity  which  is  a very  different  thing  from  originality. 
Essentially,  too,  the  biblical  scenes  in  which  he  is  at  his  best 
belong  to  a style  of  illustration  which  has  long  been  popular  in 
England.  It  is,  however,  quite  glory  enough  that  Mr.  Tinworth 
has  elevated  them  into  the  region  of  art.  The  pious  readers  of 
the  Bible,  from  whom  the  artist  has  received  not  the  least  noble 
part  of  his  training,  have  at  all  times  tried  to  bring  it  home  to 
“ the  hearts  of  the  people.”  Their  sermons,  comments,  stories, 
and  most  approved  style  of  art  have  always  aimed  at  making  the 
incidents  of  the  Bible  story  familiar  even  at  the  expense  of  making 
them  trivial.  Mr.  Tinworth  has  done  in  terra-cotta  what  a 
Methodist  preacher  tries  to  do  by  words.  To  judge  from  the 
frankly  conventional  dress  in  which  he  is  content  to  clothe  most 
of  his  figures,  there  is  probably  no  conscious  effort  on  his  part 
to  be  realistic  ; but  the  realism  exists  in  all  his  work.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  realism  which  has  been  common  in  religious  art 
for  some  two  generations.  Mr.  Tinworth  has  not  made  his  figure 
of  Christ  the  portrait  of  some  Jew  model,  nor  represented  the 
apostles  as  Bedouins.  His  figures  are  realistic,  not  because  they 
accurately  represented  some  Oriental  people  of  to-day,  but  because 
they  are  men  and  women  such  as  may  be  seen  in  any  street.  He 
has  obviously  a keen  eye  for  the  dramatic  in  life,  and  can  make  a 
gesture  interpret  a character.  His  groups  of  soldiers,  his  shouting 
boys,  the  struggling  crowd  which  has  collected  to  watch  the 
Saviour  carrying  His  cross  to  Calvary,  the  running  avenger  of 
blood,  or  the  sympathetic  onlookers,  have  all  this  human  reality 
in  an  eminent  degree.  And  Mr.  Tinworth  can  arrange  his  groups 
so  as  to  make  a picture  of  them.  The  emotions  which  he  can  ex- 
press have  a considerable  range,  and  they  are  never  false.  At 
times  the  expression  is  inadequate  and  even  inappropriate,  but  as 
far  as  it  goes  it  is  genuine.  If  Mr.  Tinworjth  is  in  a difficulty,  he 
obviously  prefers  to  fail  rather  than  take  the  right  thing  at  second 
hand  from  another.  There  is  nothing  conventional  in  the  attitude 
or  expression  of  his  figures. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  being  over-ingenious  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Tinworth’s  weakness  as  an  artist  is  derived  from  the  same  source 
as  his  strength.  The  “anecdotic  ” quality  of  his  imagination,  to 
borrow  the  apt  phrase  of  Mr.  Gosse,  is  not  always  enough,  and 
when  it  does  not  reach  sufficiently  far,  there  is  a deficiency  in  the 
artist’s  work.  Lively  human  groups,  rendered  with  humour  and 
sympathy,  are  very  admirable  in  their  way,  and  it  is  much  to  have 
done  them  ; but  they  do  not  make  a great  religious  work  of  art. 
Now  Mr.  Tinworth  has  repeatedly  attempted  subjects  of  the 
highest  kind.  He  has  given  us  all  the  great  scenes  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  has  always  handled  them  with  a certain  originality. 
There  is  human  pathos,  and  at  times  a romantic  beauty,  in  parts 
of  these  panels ; but  they  are  all  marked  by  one  fault.  Where 


what  is  wanted  is  the  grand  and  stately  beauty  which  the  un- 
broken tradition  of  Christian  art  has  made  it  incumbent  on  the 
artist  to  confer  on  the  central  figure,  Mr.  Tinworth  fails.  His 
soldiers,  his  groups  of  Jews,  his  weeping  women,  and  his  boys  are 
excellent ; but  the  Christ  is  commonplace  and  merely  human. 
The  Divine  central  figure  is  overpowered  by  the  earthly  surround- 
ings. Such  failure  is  fatal  to  the  claim  of  any  religious  work  of 
art  to  a place  in  the  first  rank. 

In  “ The  Kelease  of  Barabbas  ” again,  and  in  “ The  Meeting  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,”  Mr.  Tinworth’s  work  suffers  in  another  way 
from  want  of  a due  regard  for  the  great  classic  traditions.  These 
panels  are  both  admirable  in  parts,  but  they  have  the  weakness  of 
being  overburdened  with  details.  In  the  first  Mr.  Tinworth  has 
repeated  artistically  the  sin  of  the  Jews.  He  has  degraded  the 
Messiah  to  a level  with  the  robber.  In  the  second  Jacob  and 
Joseph  are  lost  among  their  followers,  although  it  is  their  meeting 
which  is  Mr.  Tinworth’s  subject,  and  not  their  camels,  horses, 
chariots,  and  slaves.  On  comparing  either  of  these  panels  with 
“ The  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  where  the  subject  imposes  a monu- 
mental unity  of  composition  on  Mr.  Tinworth,  their  inferiority  is 
manifest  as  works  of  art.  The  artist,  if  he  would  reach  the  first 
rank,  must  know  how  to  impart  unity  to  his  subject,  and  must 
not  merely  allow  it  to  be  imposed  on  him.  We  return,  however, 
to  what  we  have  already  said  of  Mr.  Tinworth.  He  has  still  a 
long  career  before  him.  He  has  already  done  much  and  may  yet 
do  more.  Having  mastered  his  tools,  he  has  now  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  wholly  free  in  his  use  of  them.  A great  chain 
of  authorities  has  established  the  dogma  that  in  art  the  great 
things  are  beauty  and  dignity  and  composition. 


A NAVAL  CAREER  DURING  THE  OLD  WAR.* 

The  writer  of  this  singular  biography  remarks  at  the  end  of 
his  preface  that  his  story  has  been  made  tolerably  complete, 
and  so,  no  doubt,  in  one  sense  it  has  ; but  probably  the  feeling  of 
most  readers  will  be  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  tell  the  story  at  all,  or,  at  all  events,  to  occupy  two 
hundred  and  eighty  octavo  pages  in  telling  it.  Admiral  John 
Markham  was  in  no  way  a remarkable  man,  and  his  career  was, 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  an  uneventful  one.  He  was  not 
present  at  any  great,  or  even  at  any  very  notable  sea  fight ; and 
his  best  exploit  was  the  capture  of  some  French  ships  which  had 
got  separated,  and  had  in  turn  to  strike  without  firing  a shot  to 
the  line-of-battle  ship  which  he  commanded.  He  was  a brave 
sailor,  and,  though  he  once  got  into  a terrible  scrape,  he  did  his 
duty  well ; but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  animated  by  any 
special  zeal,  and  was  not  of  any  very  heroic  type.  Before  he  had 
reached  his  fortieth  birthday,  he  left  the  sea  for  good ; and,  though 
he  undoubtedly  did  excellent  work  as  an  Admii;glty  official,  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  any  very  intense  admiration  for  a naval  officer  who 
during  the  best  years  of  his  life  contentedly  remained  ashore 
while  the  mighty  sea  war  was  raging,  and  while  his  brethren, 
with  unsurpassable  devotion  and  courage,  were  fighting  their 
country’s  battles  all  over  the  world.  It  is,  then,  hard  to  under- 
stand why  a long  biography  of  him  should  be  offered  to  the 
public,  and  still  more  hard  to  understand  why  it  should  have  been 
deemed  advisable  to  tell  of  his  ancestry,  his  father,  and  his 
various  relations  and  connexions.  He  was  a worthy  man, 
but  not  worthy  of  the  honour  which  is  rightly  paid  to  a 
great  man.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  son  of  an 
energetic  clergyman  who  became  in  succession  head-master  of 
Westminster,  tutor  to  the  Princes,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  and  Archbishop  of  York.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he 
filled  these  high  places,  that  he  enjoyed  for  long  the  intimacy 
of  Burke,  and  that  he  was  in  some  danger  in  the  Gordon  riots, 
there  was  nothing  memorable  in  his  life ; and  the  account  of  him 
which  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  biography  is  of 
little  interest  to  any  but  his  descendants.  Jeremy  Bentham,  who 
was  at  school  under  him,  says,  in  a passage  which  is  very  frankly 
quoted  in  the  book,  that  “ his  business  was  rather  in  courting  the 
great  than  in  attending  to  school,”  and,  whether  the  charge  was 
true  or  not,  he  certainly  climbed  rapidly  to  “ the  highest  rung  of 
the  ladder  but  one.”  The  son  of  so  great  a dignitary  was  likely 
to  advance  quickly  in  the  navy ; and  it  is  significant  as  showing 
the  position  of  the  father  and  the  son  that  when,  after  a few 
months’  service,  young  John  Markham  came  ashore  on  leave,  he 
was  invited  to  visit  the  young  Princes  at  the  Queen’s  house.  Now 
captains  in  those  days  were  very  stern  men,  and  could  be  stem 
with  youths  of  high  degree  ; but  nevertheless  they  did  not  by  any 
means  contemn  rank.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  son  of 
an  eminent  personage  whose  proficiency  in  seamanship  was  tested 
by  a question  as  to  his  father's  health.  A midshipman  who  went 
to  call  on  princes  was  in  no  very  great  danger  of  being  harshly 
dealt  with,  or  debarred  from  distinguishing  himself.  It  ia 
not,  then,  astonishing  to  find  that  John  Markham’s  captains 
were  kind  to  him,  and  that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  doing 
good  work;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
clearly  he  must  have  been  a very  intelligent  boy,  and  mastered 
seamanship  and  navigation  speedily  ; for  vvhen  he  had  been  but 
fifteen  months  at  sea,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a prize,  and  after- 
wards, while  still  a midshipman,  he  was  twice  selected  for  similar 
duty.  On  board  one  of  these  vessels  he  did  a very  mighty  deed 

* A Kaval  Career  daring  the  Old  War ; being  a Narrative  of  the  Life  of 
Admiral  John  Markham.  London  : Sampson  Low  & Co. 
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of  arms,  transcending  even  what  is  described  in  average  fiction. 
He  had  under  him  a crew  consisting  of  English  seemen  and  a hoy, 
and  of  four  “ Americanized  Frenchmen  ” who  had  formed  part  of 
the  original  crew.  A heavy  gale  sprang  up  ; the  vessel  sprang 
a leak,  and  was  in  considerable  danger.  The  English  seamen  con- 
siderately drank  themselves  into  a state  of  insensibility,  and  young 
Markham  found  himself  at  the  helm,  with  nobody  to  aid  him  in 
case  of  difficulty  but  a boy  who  was  fast  asleep  on  a cofi.  of  rope. 
Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the  Americanized  Frenchmen 
determined,  not  unnaturally,  to  recapture  the  vessel.  “ With  this 
view,  one  armed  with  a musket,  another  with  a cutlass,  and  the 
two  others  with  handspikes,  suddenly  rushed  upon  Markham  with 
the  purpose  of  seizing  or  killing  him.  He,  however,  with  prompt 
activity,  sprang  aside,  snatched  up  the  iron  handle  of  a pump 
which  had  been  in  use,  and,  attacking  the  musketeer,  with 
one  blow  levelled  him  at  his  feet.  He  disabled  the  man 
with  the  cutlass,  and  drove  the  other  two  under  the  hatches, 
which  he  immediately  battened  down,”  the  ship’s  boy  rendering  no 
aid  apparently  till  the  fight  was  over.  Now  this  assuredly  was  a 
most  astounding  exploit ; and  there  must  after  all  have  been  in 
those  times  some  foundation  for  the  belief  that  one  Englishman 
could  with  ease  beat  several  Frenchmen.  If  a lad  of  seventeen, 
with  nothing  but  a pump-handle,  could  dispose  of  four  de.speradoes, 
armed  respectively  with  musket,  cutlass,  and  clubs,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  a full-grown  man  ? Owing  possibly  to  this 
prevalent  belief,  John  Markham’s  marvellous  feat  attracted  ap- 
parently no  notice.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  merely  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a rather  forward  boy. 

Some  two  years  after  this  event,  when  he  had  been  but  little 
more  than  four  years  in  the  service,  he  was  made  an  acting  lieu- 
tenant by  the  captain  of  the  Moehuck  (44),  and  he  was  serving  on 
board  this  vessel  when,  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  took  her  past  Fort  Moultrie  under  a heavy  fire.  For 
the  courage  and  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  the  operations  before 
Charleston  he  was  confirmed  as  lieutenant  by  the  Admiral ; and 
after  this  promotion  he  continued  to  rise  rapidly,  as  in  1781  he 
became  first  lieutenant  of  the  London  (74),  carrying  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Graves,  and  he  occupied  this  responsible  and  difficult 
position  when  that  officer  fought  his  inconclusive  engagement  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Strange  to  say,  this  sea  fight,  the  attack  just 
mentioned,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Royal  in  1794,  were  the  only 
engagements  of  any  note  which  Admiral  Markham  witnessed  during 
the  whole  of  his  naval  career. 

Not  long  after  Admiral  Graves’s  action  a very  terrible  misfor- 
tune befel  him.  When  commanding  the  sloop  Zebra,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed,  he  sighted  and  approached  a brig,  which 
behaved  in  very  suspicious  fashion.  She  showed,  after  a time, 
the  Union  Jack  in  a manner  which  was  then  held  to  indicate 
that  it  was  a flag  of  truce,  but  she  was  handled  in  such  a manner 
that  Captain  Markham  very  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  an  enemy  and  fired  into  her.  She  turned  out 
to  be  “ a flag  of  truce  with  prisoners  bound  for  Port  Royal.” 
The  French  officer  in  command  of  her  made  a bitter  and  very 
untruthful  complaint  against  the  English  sailor  on  his  arrival 
at  that  place.  Captain  Markham  was  tried  on  the  grave  charge 
of  firing  on  a flag  of  truce,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  dis- 
missed the  service.  That  this  tremendous  sentence  was  fir  too 
severe  does  not  admit  of  a doubt.  The  voung  commander  of  the 
Zebra  may  have  merited  some  slight  censure  ; but  to  destroy  the 
whole  future  of  an  officer  of  the  highest  character,  and  to  mark 
him  with  the  stigma  of  lasting  disgrace,  was,  even  in  those 
Draconic  days,  utterly  unjustifiable.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  Hood  was  president  of  the  court-martial,  and  possibly 
some  explanation  can  be  found  for  the  extraordinary  severity  of 
the  sentence.  In  fighting  this  his  first  action  Captain  Markham 
does  not  appear  to  have  handled  his  ship  at  all  well,  as  in  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  being  raked,  he  seems  to  have  got  her  in 
irons,  and  to  have  made  a sternboard  into  the  brig,  a clumsy 
proceeding,  and  precisely  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  as 
the  French  vessel  was  full  of  troops.  To  the  severe  naval  mar- 
tinets of  those  days  bad  seamanship  in  action  appeared  a 
tremendous  offence,  and  perhaps  the  members  of  the  court 
thought,  in  a most  illogical  way,  that  having  got  the  ship  in 
irons  aggravated  the  offence  of  firing  on  a flag  of  truce,  and  gave, 
accordingly,  their  very  wrong  judgment.  Of  course  it  did  not 
stand  for  long.  Rodney  disapproved  of  it,  and  with  such  in- 
terest as  Captain  Markham  had,  it  was  little  likely  that  he  would 
suffer  from  any  injustice  which  could  be  repaired.  Rodney  rein- 
stated him  provisionally,  andthe  Admiralty  very  rightly  reinstated 
him  fully  and  gave  him  his  half-pay  for  the  time  he  had  been  out 
of  the  service,  thus  thoroughly  wiping  out  the  gross  wrong  winch 
had  been  done. 

He  received  post-captain’s  rank  very  shortly  after  his  restoration 
to  the  navy,  and  commanded  several  ships  in  succession ; but  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  achieve  anything  noteworthy  in  them. 
His  first  vessel  was  the  Sphyrix,  which  he  commanded  during  three 
years  of  peace,  when  of  course  there  was  nought  but  easy  work  for 
English  sailors  to  do.  After  paying  the  ship  off  he  was  six  years 
on  half-pay,  and,  seeing  how  moderate  his  achievements  were, 
it  might  be  expected  that  his  biographer  would  describe  these  years 
in  a lew  lines ; but,  unfortunately,  he  is  absolutely  without  mercy 
for  his  readers,  inflicts  a dreary  chapter,  concerning  which  it 
can  only  be  said  that  it  sets  the  reader  speculating  as  to  how  it 
can  possibly  be  supposed  to  interest  any  but  members  of  the 
family.  He  might,  however,  be  pardoned  if  he  sinned  only  in 
this  chapter ; but,  unfortunately,  the  mistake  does  not  stand  alone,  | 


and  there  is  in  various  parts  of  the  book  a mass  of  detail  which 
the  most  moderate  sense  of  fitness  and  proportion  would  have 
prevented  the  writer  from  thrusting  on  the  world.  We  may  desire 
to  know  everything  that  can  be  known  about  Nelson,  or 
Oollingwood,  or  Jervis,  or  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  Pellew,  or  about 
such  lesser  stars  as  Willoughby  or  Jahleel  Brenton  ; but  who  can 
possibly  care  to  learn  that  Captain  John  Markham,  when  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  thought  to  be  in  love  with  a young  lady,  but 
that  nothing  came  of  it ; that  he  planned  a tour  with  his  friend 
Lord  Wycombe,  and  duly  made  it ; that  wfitp  he  was  on  board  a 
merchant  ship  two  dozen  cod  and  a halibut  vtere  caught ; that  it 
was  his  fashion  to  call  his  wife  “ Squib,”  andjthat  he  and  she  had 
during  the  first  years  of  their  marriage  a multual  interest  in  their 
attachment  to  the  dog  “ Bob  ” ? and  who,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked,  can  care  in  the  least  for  the  copious  information  about  the 
Admiral’s  relatives  and  connexions  which  is  given  in  the  book? 
It  is  strange  that  the  author,  who  clearly  is  no  unpractised  pen- 
man, should  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  what  interests  a 
family  and  what  interests  the  general  public,  and  should  not  perceive 
that  he  makes  his  hero  smaller  rather  than  greater  by  burlesquing  a 
method  of  treatment  which  should  be  reserved  for  really  distin- 
guished men.  Putting  aside  what  is  irrelevant  and  unnecessary, 
Admiral  Markham’s  career  as  a captain  may  be  briefly  described. 
He  commanded  the  Blonde  frigate,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Royal.  After  two  years’  service  in  her  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Hannibal  (74),  and  captured  without  any  fighting  at  all, 
apparently.  La  GenfAUe  (42).  Afterwards  he  took  his  vessel  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  his  crew  fell  terribly  sick  with  the  scurvy, 
and  he  himself  became  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  invalided  home  and 
leave  them.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  to  the  Centaur  (74),  and 
when  in  command  of  her  he  captured  three  French  frigates — the 
Junon  (38),  the  Alceste  (36),  the  CoMwyezi.r  (36),tand  two  brigs, 
two  English  frigates  being  astern  of  him,  and  the  English  fleet 
near,  but  not  in  sight.  As  has  been  said  above,  the  French  vessels 
got  separated,  and  they  made  apparently  no  resistance  whatever ; 
but  the  capture  was,  of  course,  creditable  to  the  English  captain. 
Subsequently  the  Centaur  took  part  in  the  blockade  of  Brest 
for  a long  period  with  two  brief  intermissions.  In  January  i8or 
Captain  Markham  quitted  her,  as  he  had  been  appointed  a Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  when  he  handed  her  over  to  Captain  Littlehales, 
who  was  to  take  her  back  to  the  blockade,  he  gave  up  active  ser- 
vice, as  he  did  not  afterwards  hoist  his  pennant  and  never  hoisted 
his  Admh’al’s  flag. 

Of  the  remainder  of  his  life  little  need  be  said.  There  may  be  some 
interest  in  a naval  career,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  in  that  of 
a subordinate  politician.  Captain  Markham  got  into  Parliament 
at  once,  and  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  the  much- 
needed  Bill  for  an  inquiry  into  naval  abuses  generally.  He  re- 
mained at  the  Admiralty  until  the  retirement  of  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  has  always  been  admu’ed  for  his  noble 
attempts  to  stop  corruption,  but  has  been  criticized  for  not  leaving 
the  navy  in  so  efficient  a state  as  it  should  have  been.  After 
Lord  St.  Vincent  had  left  the  Admiralty,  Admiral  Markham  entered 
it  again  for  a short  time,  as  he  was  first  sea  lord  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  “ all  the  talents.”  Although  not  forty-three  when  he 
got  his  flag,  he  never  seems  to  have  felt  any  desire  to  command  a 
fleet  or  a squadron,  but  he  continued  for  many  years  to  do  some 
work  as  a memberof  Parliament.  He  died  at  Naples  onFebruary  13, 
1827. 

That  he  was  a courageous  seaman,  and  that  he  served  his 
country  faithfully,  is  obvious  from  the  lengthy  pages  of  the 
biography,  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  he  was  a thoroughly  honour- 
able and  upright  politician  ; but  he  never  did  anything  striking,  or 
figured  in  any  of  the  great  scenes  of  naval  history,  and  he  was 
content  to  give  up  active  service  when  comparatively  young.  If 
his  life  was  to  be  written  at  all,  it  should  have  been  written  briefly, 
and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  present  book  is  that  it  is  a very 
dull  and  very  honest  work  about  a very  worthy  but  commonplace 
man. 


ALL  IN  A GARDEN  FAIR.* 

Mr.  BESANT  has  the  rare  and  happy  art  of  touching  common 
things  and  ordinary  people  with  a fine  point  of  sympathy 
and  romance  which  lends  something  delightfully  fantastic  to  the 
reality  of  his  scenes  and  personages,  and  endows  the  most 
fanciful  of  his  creations  with  the  substance  and  solidity  of  actual 
experience.  This  is,  in  truth,  what  is  called  the  “vision”  of 
the  poet,  looking  at  nature  and  humanity  not  so  much  from  the 
distance  that  enchants  as  from  the  elevation  that  comprehends. 
He  sees  clearly,  attentively,  without  illusion,  but  not  with  the 
eyes  of  a rag-picker  groping  among  the  garbage  of  the  gutter. 
His  is  not  the  “ naturalism  ” that  wallows  in  the  sewers  and  the 
stews,  but  rather  the  naturalism  of  a keen  and  kindly  intelligence 
to  which  nothing  human  is  alien  or  indifferent.  He  does  not  care 
to  go  far  afield  for  his  pictures ; the  corner  of  the  world  around 
and  a*!out  him  is  wide  enough  for  observation  and  study.  An 
English  landscape,  an  English  row  of  houses  in  a suburb,  or  on 
the  skirts  of  a cockneyfied  “ forest,”  supplies  him  with  interesting 
characters  and  with  incidents  that  compose  the  tragedy  or  the 
comedy  of  human  lives  and  fortunes.  Without  being  in  the  least 
degree  didactic,  he  is  too  much  in  earnest  to  make  phrases  for 
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mere  sound’s  sake ; and  he  is  too  sldlful  in  the  perspective  of  his 
art  to  follow  Ihe  example  of  that  modern  school  of  actors  who 
mistake  the  vulgar  for  the  real  and  the  trivial  for  the  true.  There 
are  plenty  ofnovelists  who  write,  as  they  imagine,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  their  hearts ; there  are  comparatively  few  who  write  out  of  the 
abundance  of  their  minds.  Feelings  are  the  dangerous  guides 
that  lure  many  a gifted  female  romancer  to  defiance  of  grammar, 
syntax,  reason,  common  sense,  and  all  the  decencies  and  the  re- 
straints of  civilized  society.  Let  us  commend  to  these  literary 
bacchantes  a careful  perusal  of  pages  which  are  written  out  of  the 
abundance  of  knowledge — of  the  knowledge  of  human  life  in  all 
its  aspects  of  nobleness  and  of  baseness,  in  all  its  depths  of 
mystery  as  exemplified  in  histoiy,  as  probed  by  science,  as  modi- 
fied on  the  surface  only  by  change  of  manners,  of  modes  of 
thought,  of  usages.  In  all  that  Mr.  Besant  has  written,  one  cannot 
but  recognize  a strength,  a seriousness,  a sincerity,  a fulness  and 
clearness  of  thought,  a confident  workmanship  that  commands 
respect.  He  seems  to  write  with  that  enjoyment  of  his  art  in 
which  every  reader  becomes  a communicant ; and  his  easy  manipu- 
lation of  the  implements  of  his  craft  relieves  his  readers  from  all 
sense  of  artificiality  or  eflfort. 

With  a courage  which  may  truly  be  Called  romantic  Mr.  Besant 
has  pitched  the  scene  of  his  present  story  within  a measurable  dis- 
tance of  Whitechapel  Road,  in  a corner  of  Essex  sacred  to  summer 
holiday  vans  and  Cockney  outings.  Surely  it  needs  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine  in  no  common  measure  to  discover  the  situation 
and  the  personages  of  a charming  and  delicate  love-story  on  the  road 
to  Epping.  “ The  Garden  Fair  ” is  not  precisely  on  the  road  to 
Epping,  but  it  is  on  the  fringe  of  what  was  once  the  Royal  Forest 
of  Hainault.  Haiuault  has  a nobler  sound  than  Epping,  and,  “ as 
every  schoolboy  knows  ” — but  we  are  not  immediately  concerned 
with  early  English  history.  On  this  chosen  spot,  very  little  off 
the  beaten  track  of  London  tramways,  Mr.  Besant  introduces  us 
to  a village  of  considerable  rusticity,  with  a tumble-down  old 
church,  a green,  and  all  the  silence  and  mystery  of  a wood  that 
was  once  a forest  close  by.  The  principal  inhabitants  among 
nos  bons  villageois  are  a group  of  interesting  bankrupts  who 
have  failed  “ in  the  City,”  for  amounts  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance to  their  creditors,  in  some  crash  or  crisis,  and  have 
come  out  of  the  liquidation  or  composition  or  catastrophe  with 
light  hearts  and  easy  consciences,  and  apparently  in  not  altogether 
uncomfortable  circumstances.  These  retired  warriors  of  ’Change 
and  counter  do  not  travel  Citywards  now  of  a morning,  but  all 
their  talk,  as  they  meet  on  the  green,  is  of  the  City  still ; and,  in 
their  own  set,  the  man  who  has  failed  for  the  largest  amount 
and  spread  the  widest  ruin  with  his  fall  is  the  most  respected. 
The  novelist’s  keen  but  genial  irony  plays  upon  these  respectable 
British  worthies  with  infinite  humour.  Perhaps  the  former  Lord 
Mayor  is  somewhat  too  like  the  conventional  alderman  in  a 
farce,  and  Mr.  Colliber  reminds  us  too  much  of  Carker  and  of 
Dickens’s  trick  of  “ making  up  ” his  characters  like  stage-masks. 
But  the  art  with  which  the  minds  and  characters  of  these  men 
are  disclosed  in  their  manners  and  conversation  is  of  the  shrewdest 
quality.  These,  however,  are  only  secondary  figures  in  the  story. 
The  heroes — for  there  are  several — are  three  lads,  a girl,  and  her 
father,  a French  tutor  and  teacher.  In  the  very  first  chapter 
the  keynote  of  the  romance  is  struck,  or,  let  us  say,  in  modern 
musical  phrase,  the  is  heard  in  the  overture.  The  three 

lads  and  the  girl  are  playing  in  the  forest  in  all  the  happy 
innocence  of  their  early  teens.  The  Frenchman  is  with  his 
daughter,  and,  after  a little  picnic,  it  is  proposed  by  her  that 
the  boys  shall  have  a race  for  an  orange.  Claire  holds  the  prize ; 
the  Frenchman  looks  on  at  the  harmless  sport  with  a quiet  philo- 
sophic smile  as  he  remarks  ‘‘  the  little  coquetry  of  his  daughter 
and  the  emulation  of  the  boys.”  He  remembers  the  contest  for 
the  golden  apple  on  Ida,  and  imagines  the  golden  apple  passed 
into  a golden  ring,  and  “ Claire,  my  angel,  thou  wilt  be  worth 
many  golden  apples.  . . . Now  in  the  big  race  which  may  come 
afterwards,  to  whom  would  the  girl  bestow  her  prize  P An  orange 
or  an  apple  may  be  divided  in  halves,  but  a woman  ? No  ; she 
is  like  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible.” 

Well,  the  race  for  the  orange  is  run,  and  Willie,  “ a lad  of 
mettle  who  liked  fair  fighting  and  the  rigour  6f  the  game  ■,  a boy 
with  plenty  of  ability,  as  was  shown  by  his  broad  forehead  and 
clear-cut  nostril,  yet  perhaps  without  the  yearning  for  books 
which  makes  a scholar  and  a writer,”  Willie  is  winning  easily  •, 
but  he  turns  to  laugh  at  the  second,  catches  his  foot  in  a tuft  of 
grass,  and  falls  ; he  is  up  in  a moment,  but  can  only  make  it  a dead 
heat ; the  third  boy  continues  the  race  long  after  it  is  hopeless, 
and  comes  in  with  a smiling  and  satisfied  face. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  three  boyish  competitors  for  the  prize 
of  life — Willie  energetic,  practical,  resolute ; Allen  ambitious, 
sensitive,  eager;  Tommy  confident,  conceited,  and  self-com- 
placent. Now  which  of  these  three  lads  shall  win  Claire? 
The  whole  story  turns  on  this;  and  Mr.  B§sant  has  contrived 
to  make  of  it  a curiously  vivid  and  penetrating  study  of  the 
influence  of  temperament  on  character,  of  character  on  con- 
duct, and  of  conduct  on  career.  We  see  the  boys  grow  up 
from  happy,  artless  childhood  to  schooldays,  always  as  neigh- 
bours and  playfellows  in  the  village,  as  schoolfellows  under 
M.  Philipon,  as  boyish  lovers  of  M.  Philipon's  only  daughter, 
a singularly  sweet  and  fresh  Miranda  of  mingled  French  and 
English  blood,  until  the  vernal  season  is  over  and  they  become 
clerks  in  City  houses,  returning  to  the  village  of  an  evening,  and 
with  only  the  Sundays  free.  Allen,  the  sensitive  and  dreamy,  to 
the  delight  of  M.  Philipon  and  the  despair  of  his  mother,  develops 


a distaste  for  the  counter  .and  the  desk,  writes  verse  by  stealth, 
becomes  more  and  more  abandoned  to  dreams  and  fancies,  and 
more  and  more  impatient  of  a life  of  prose.  Every  Saturday  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  Will,  he  devotes  to  a poet’s  apprentice- 
ship in  life  and  in  art ; he  visits  galleries,  exhibitions,  theatres, 
and,  above  all,  the  populous  thoroughfares  of  the  labouring  and 
suffering  poor.  At  length  he  takes  the  final  and  fatal  plunge  into 
a literary  life,  writes  poetry  for  which  no  publisher  can  be  found, 
articles  which  appear  nowhere,  until,  dining  at  a Fleet  Street 
tavern,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  a veteran  man  of  letters,  who 
takes  him  up  and  introduces  him  to  the  proprietors  of  the  organ  of 
the  leather  trade.  Of  this  organ  the  youthful  poet  is  made  editor, 
and  he  astoni^ies  the  publisher  and  the  public  by  the  varied 
literature  with  which  he  fills  the  vacant  spaces  in  its  columns. 
He  is  not  contented,  of  course ; he  consumes  his  heart  in  dis- 
enchantment and  disappointment,  but  he  is  faithful  to  his  Muse. 
After  a while  he  is  presented  to  a charming  old  lady  who  has  been 
engaged  in  literary  work  for  many  years,  and  at  whose  house  are 
to  be  met  the  minor  stars  and  some  even  of  the  larger  planets  of 
the  London  liter.ary  firmament. 

So  Allen,  as  we  perceive,  blossoms  into  a poet  of  more  or  less 
unfulfilled  renown,  but  in  a certain  very  limited  circle  accredited 
and  accepted,  and  not  entirely  unhappy  perhaps  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  being  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the  multitude.  In  the 
meantime  Claire  is  also  grown  up  out  of  girlhood  ; and  her  three 
admirers  have  united  in  signing  a letter  to  her  avowing  their  joint 
and  several  loves  for  her,  and  offering  to  abide  her  decision  between 
them  at  the  end  of  three  years.  During  this  period  neither  of 
them  is  to  ster.i  a m.arch  on  the  others  or  to  solicit  the  beloved 
object  on  his  own  account.  The  father  of  Claire,  M.  Philipon, 
assents  to  this  self-denying  ordinance,  and  Claire  for  her  part 
fulfils  it  most  conscientiously.  Willie  goes  to  China ; he  writes 
seldom  home,  and  never  is  betrayed  into  sentiment.  Tommy  the 
fat  boy,  and  the  last  in  the  race  for  the  orange,  has  followed  his 
bent,  and  attained  the  moral  stature  of  a vain  and  vulgar  little  snob, 
with  all  a snob's  base  enjoyments  and  mean  admirations  and  sordid 
ambitions.  He  is  evidently  out  of  the  running  altogether  from 
the  first,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who,  confident  in  his 
comparative  wealth,  presumes  to  forget  the  rules  of  the  race,  and 
is  discomfited  accordingly.  Allen  the  poet,  with  his  loving  and 
lovable  nature,  his  winning  sadness,  and  his  appeals  to  sympathy, 
has  obvious  advantages,  and  he  is  constantly  with  Claire,  to  whom 
he  confides  all  his  sufferings  and  his  dreams.  Only  in  the  course 
of  his  literary  life  in  London  he  has  become  the  spoilt  child  of  a 
family  of  sentimental  and  aesthetic  enthusiasts,  and  particularly  of 
a certain  Miss  Isabel,  who  recites  his  poetry  and  generally  dedi- 
cates hel'self  to  the  encouragement  and  expansion  of  his  genius. 
Willie  is  thousands  of  miles  away  ; but  are  the  absent  always  in 
the  wrong  ? Willie  is  a practical  man  and  no  poet ; but  is  it  an 
advantage  in  such  a case,  to  young  poets  whose  genius  the  world 
has  not  yet  discovered  to  be  always  at  home  and  at  hand? 
Claire,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a girl  in  whom  French  senti- 
ment is  combined  with  French  wit,  and  English  affectionateness 
with  English  good  sense.  So  when  Willie  comes  home  again,  and 
the  three  years  have  expired,  to  whom  will  she  give  the  golden 
apple  ? We  leave  to  the  reader  to  discover  this  secret,  and  also 
the  destiny  of  Miss  Isabel. 

The  silent  and  secret  travail  of  Claire's  aff'ections  during 
this  period  of  observation  and  experience  affords  Mr.  Besant 
the  opportunity  for  a most  acute  psychologic.al  dissection  of  cha- 
racter, and  a profound  study,  disguised  rather  than  exhibited  by 
many  fine  and  subtle  touches,  of  those  results  of  character  which 
make  up  the  sarcasm  of  human  life. 

But  it  would  be  a great  injustice  to  this  story  to  pass  by  un- 
noticed the  admirable  portrait  of  the  Frenchman.  When  will  a 
French  novelist  draw  an  Englishman  with  a force  and  a fidelity 
so  generous  and  so  humorous  withal  ? This  M.  Philipon  is  a poli- 
tical refugee,  who  in  his  youth  was  a poet  of  the  barricades — a 
poet  only  read  by  the  compositors  who  set  his  verses  up.  He  has 
the  democratic  fervour,  the  belief  in  revolution  for  its  own  sake, 
the  faith  in  the  People  (with  a capital  P),  the  passion  for  fine 
phrases  and  formulas,  the  preference  for  the  abstract,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a genuine  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  a self-denial  and 
simplicity,  a sense  of  social  equality,  and  a self-respect  which  con- 
stitute a typical  Frenchman.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  Mr.  Besant 
forgets  the  type  and  is  betrayed  into  caricature.  For  instance, 
M.  Philipon’s  parting  address  to  his  pupils  is  downright  farce, 
and  his  speech  about  “ Woman  ” and  “ Girl  ” is  a scene  in  a bur- 
lesque. But  M.  Philipon’s  feasts,  in  which  there  is  so  little  meat 
and  so  much  green  food ; the  astonishment  of  the  natives,  and 
especially  of  the  local  butcher,  at  his  habitual  diet — all  this  is 
genuine  comedy.  The  City  characters,  too,  are  vigorously  drawn, 
if  here  and  there  with  somewhat  of  an  inclination  to  the  gro- 
tesque. The  ex-Lord  Mayor,  who  is  incessantly  repeating  a 
complimentary  remark  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  a figure  of  the 
comic  stage.  But  Mr.  Colliber  (except  for  his  theatrical  make-up) 
is  etched  with  a merciless  power.  And  even  more  original  in 
conception  and  design  is  the  mode  in  which  this  colossal  bankrupt 
is  represented  as  using  the  weak  and  vicious  Clyuthus  (the  Tommy 
of  the  earlier  pages  of  the  story)  as  a lay-figure  for  his  own 
scoundrelly  schemes  as  a Company  promoter,  and  as  a footstool  for 
the  recovery  of  his  own  ill-gotten  fortunes.  The  novel  is  full  of 
passages  of  fine  reflection,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  detach  from 
the  conte.xt,  but  which  every  careful  reader  (for  this  is  not  a novel 
to  be  skipped)  may  be  trusted  to  discern  and  to  enjoy. 
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CHKISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VI. — CONCLUDING  NOTICES. 

BEFOEE  proceeding  to  mention  in  each  class  those  hooks  which 
have  come  to  hand  since  our  articles  were  commenced,  we 
may  take  two  or  three  volumes  which  do  not  quite  fiiil  under  any 
denomination  in  particular.  Some  are  of  the  nature  of  topo- 
graphical serials,  0«r  Oion  Country,  for  instance,  is  the  sixth  and 
concluding  volume  of  a work  which  has  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  in  parts.  It  contains  chapters  on  Canterbury,  Eugby,Iona, 
Eichmond,  St.  David’s,  Donegal,  and  many  other  places,  profusely 
and  prettily  illustrated  with  both  woodcuts  and  maps.  The  de- 
scriptions are  fairly  accurate,  but  are  rather  dry  as -a  rule.  This 
is  better  than  being  too  flowery,  and  the  best  authorities  seem  to 
have  been  consulted.  A similar  serial,  issued  by  the  same  firm, 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  first  volume.  This  is  Greater  London, 
a compilation  of  the  same  character  as  Old  and  New  London,  but 
describing  the  remoter  suburbs,  such  as  Twickenham,  Stanwell, 
Epping  Forest,  Ilford,  and  Acton,  The  woodcuts  are  very  superior 
to  those  in  the  earlier  work.  The  text  is  a mosaic  from  the  books 
of  Lysons,  Jesse,  and  Thorne,  with  a few  judiciously  selected 
passages  from  minor  writers.  A mere  glance  through  the  illustra- 
tions shows  how  much  a systematic  tour  round  Middlesex  might 
bring  to  light  of  antiquarian  and  picturesque  interest.  We  have 
views  of  Perivale,  or  Little  Greenford,  Church,  in  a parish  seven 
miles  from  the  Marble  Arch,  which  only  contains  five  houses,  and 
of  Whitchurch,  or  Little  Stanmore,  Church,  famous  for  the 
possession  of  Handel’s  organ,  and  for  the  curious  style  of  “ Queen 
Anne  ” in  which  it  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Cbandos.  Yet  how 
few  ever  visit  such  out-of-the-way  places ! We  may  safely  re- 
commend Greater  London,  especially  to  readers  who  do  not  require 
original  study  or  new  historical  discoveries. 

Of  a difi’erent  type  is  The  Amenities  of  Home,  by  Mrs. Valentine 
(Warne),  an  excellent  little  manual  of  morals  and  manners  for 
family  use.  The  author  has  observed  with  real  insight  the  appa- 
rently trifling  matters  of  every-day  life — matters  which  are  really 
important  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  to  live  with  others 
under  the  same  roof.  Her  kindly  advice  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  Thoughts  and  Stories  for  Girls  may  be  bracketed  with 
Amenities  of  Home.  It  is  written  by  Miss  Mayo,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Eoutledge.  It  is  full  of  good  advice,  but  the  stories  have 
too  often  unhappy  endings.  In  a list  of  books  for  girls  from  eight  to 
twelve  we  have  such  writers  as  Miss  Florence  Montgomery',  whose 
stories,  however  interesting  in  themselves  and  well  written,  are 
sometimes  of  a morbid  self-conscious  kind  which  we  should  wdsh 
most  earnestly  to  keep  out  of  the  schoolroom.  Of  a totally  distinct 
class  is  another  anomalous  book.  A Cambridge  Staircase  (Sampson 
Low)  is  a typical  example  of  one  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  day. 
The  young  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
longest  sentences  in  the  English  language  wrote  a rather  amusing 
little  book  about  life  at  Eton.  Naturally,  having  gone  up  to 
Cambridge,  he  has  to  describe  life  there ; but,  though  he  spreads 
these  great  sentences  like  nets  over  his  little  pages,  we  fail  to  dis- 
cern a fish  in  the  shape  of  a bright  thought  or  a clever  saying.  It 
is  a cruel  kindness  to  take  any  notice  of  these  crude  performances. 
Before  the  writer  is  more  than  half  educated,  the  habit  of  rushing 
into  print  will  have  involved  him  in  a style  of  writing  and  a mode 
of  thought  from  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  extricate  himself  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Of  Christmas  Numbers  we  have  received  Vanity  Fair,  which, 
except  for  the  fables,  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  publishing  ; 
Holly  Leaves,  which  has  one  excellent  picture  entitled  “ A Christ- 
mas Sermon,”  representing  a jackdaw  on  a gate  surrounded  by 
geese  ; and  the  Graphic,  in  which  we  find  many  pretty  pictures, 
especially  those  by  Mr.  Caldecott,  and  the  large  chromolithographs 
after  Mr.  Eiviere  and  Mr.  Barber,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  long 
in  any  house  where  there  are  children  before  they  are  displayed  on 
the  nursery  wall.  The  same  fate  may  be  predicted  for  the  large 
coloured  plates  issued  with  the  Christmas  N umber  of  the  Illustrated 
London  Neivs,  one  of  them'  after  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  the  other 
after  Mr.  Long,  E.A. 

The  Belgravia  Annual  in  no  way  dilfers  from  an  ordinary 
number  of  the  monthly'  magazine  of  the  same  name.  I'lie  Mistletoe 
Bough  IS  a complete  story  by  Miss  Braddon,  the  scene  laid  in 
Paris  during  the  siege.  It  is  interesting.  One  of  the  best  annuals 
of  this  type  we  have  received  is  A Great  Heiress,  by  E.  E.  Francillon, 
published  by  Messrs.  Grant  & Co.,  and  marked  with  the  words 
“Grant’s  Christmas  Annual  for  1883.”  Hood's  Comic  Annual, 
when  we  think  of  the  name  it  bears  and  its  present  conditions, 
becomes  almost  tragic.  Bound  the  Ingle  is  a set  of  well-selected 
stories  issued  by  the  Home  Words  office,  and  suited  for  a religious 
fireside.  Time,  for  December,  also  calls  itself  a Christmas  Number, 
but  contains  nothing  out  of  the  common,  except  some  very 
fair  woodcuts.  The  Gentlemans  Annual  is  made  up  of  two 
very  readable  stories,  “ Valerie’s  Fate,”  by  Mrs.  Alexander, 
which  relates  to  English  people  in  Paris  ; and  “ The  Lady 
of  Brantome,”  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  which  describes  the 
fortunes  of  a stage-struck  young  lady'.  The  Theatre  Annual 
has  a pathetic  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Lion,  “ the  dog 
actor,”  who  took  such  a prominent  part  in  the  Romany  Rye,  by 
Mr.  Wilson  B.arrett,  and  other  pieces  grave  or  gay.  The  Black 
Speck  (Willoughby)  is  a sensible  temperance  tale  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Eobinson,  issued  in  the  shape  and  size  of  au  illustrated  newspaper. 

We  have  received  a few  religious  and  devotional  volumes. 
The  Coloured  Bible  (Eoutledge)  is  printed  in  tints.  The  Bible 
Emblem  Birthday  Book  (Eoutledge)  may  serve  to  mollify  the 


rigours  of  a Scotch  Sabbath,  The  lining  of  the  cover  is  perhaps 
to  the  unregenerate  mind  the  prettiest  part  of  the  little  volume.  It 
recalls  spring  and  liberty.  When  so  many  beautiful  hymns  are  to 
be  found  at  large,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  notice  the  doggrel  con- 
tained in  a book  irreverently  named  The  Voice  of  Jesus  (Nisbet)  ; 
it  is  prefaced  with  an  adulatory  notice  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Macmillan. 
A New  Year's  Gift  (Marcus  Ward)  is  a pleasant  contrast.  The 
simple  words  of  Scripture  are  arranged  in  a kind  of  mosaic,  and 
bound  in  three  pretty  little  volumes  in  a case.  The  selection  is 
made  by  the  author  of  Morning  and  Night  Watches. 

Vanity  Fair  Album  is  before  us  in  its  fifteenth  series.  The  idea 
is  “ becoming  monotonous.”  But,  if  we  must  have  likenesses  of 
“ celebrities,”  who  in  most  cases  are  no  celebrities  at  all,  we  con- 
fess they  look  best  as  portraits  and  not  as  caricatures.  There  are 
specimens  of  both  in  the  present  volume,  those  which  are  marked 
“ T.,”  an  easily  recognized  signature,  being  what  may  be  called 
“ I'ree  portraits,”  in  the  same  way  that  we  talk  of  “ free  trans- 
lations.” They  give  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  are  often  more 
like  than  a direct  transcript.  But  some  of  these  “ T.”  portraits 
are  so  charming  that  we  can  well  imagine  the  “ p.atient’s  ” wife 
hanging  one  of  them  on  the  walls  of  her  boudoir.  We  need  only 
instance  the  portraits  of  General  Ponsonby,  Colonel  Vivian,  and 
Mr.  "VV.  T.  Marriott.  Of  the  absolute  caricatures,  that  of  Mr. 
Hinde  Palmer  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  though  that  of  Dr.  Quain 
is  nearly  as  good.  It  is  evident  that  the  artist  who  came  to  cari- 
cature Mr.  Lawes  ended  by  flattering  him  altogether. 

The  annuals,  besides  those  noticed  in  our  first  article 
(November  17,  1883),  are  numerous.  Among  them  wo  may 
specially  mention  an  old  favourite,  Peter  Parley's  Annual  (George), 
which  wiled  away  many  a weary  hour  in  the  childhood  of  people 
now  .almost  old.  Some  of  the  coloured  pictures  are  very  gaudy, 
but  others  are  more  satisfactory,  and  one,  facing  *p.  88,  gives  an 
accurate  representation  of  a spider  and  a dragon-fly.  The  letter- 
press  comprises  natural  history,  biography,  and  adventures,  and  is 
as  lively  and  entertaining  as  ever.  Every  Boy's  Book  (Eoutledge) 
professes  to  be  “ a complete  encyclopaedia  of  sports  and  amuse- 
ments,” and  we  need  only  observe  of  it  that  it  is  now  in  its 
fifteenth  edition,  and  contains  several  additional  articles,  including 
the  new  laws  of  “ Association  Football,”  fretwork,  and  the  tri- 
cycle. The  Ladiei  Treasicry  (Bemrose)  contains  much  useful  in- 
formation upon  all  sorts  of  topics.  The  fashion-plates  are  par- 
ticularly good  for  those  people  who  like  the  Paris  modes.  Cassell's 
Family  Magazine  (Cassell),  of  which  the  new  volume  is  before 
us,  deserves  a word  of  praise  for  the  great  improvement  of  the 
woodcuts  as  compared  with  those  of  a few  years  ago.  It  con- 
tains the  complete  novel  “ Pardoned,”  by  the  author  of  “ In  a 
Minor  Key.”  A volume — the  first — of  Merry  England  (Office) 
has  also  appeared.  It  is  remarkable  among  its  gorgeous  com- 
petitors for  the  sobriety  and  neatness  of  its  binding,  emblematic 
of  the  serious  tone  of  most  of  its  contents,  which,  though  we 
would  not  have  them  altered,  somewhat  belie  the  title.  If  good- 
ness and  merriment  are  supposed  to  go  together,  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  There  are  several  effective  etchings,  the  most  inter- 
esting— which  represents  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  in  Arab  dress — being 
by  no  means  the  best.  The  view  of  St.  Albans,  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
with  a scaffolding  before  the  west  front  of  the  church,  will  be  an 
enduring  memorial  of  the  progress  of  Sir  E.  Beckett’s  celebrated 
“ restoration.”  Among  the  contributors  are  Mrs.  Butler  (Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson),  Colonel  Butler,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mrs. 
Meynell,  and  other  well-known  artists  and  writers.  Little 
Wideawake  (Eoutledge)  has  always  been  a fiivourite  in  the 
nursery,  and  will  probably,  to  judge  by  the  attractive  appearance 
of  the  new  volume,  continue  so.  There  are  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir  and  Miss  Greenaway ; but  some  of  the  chromo- 
lithographs are  so  staring  that  we  have  doubts  as  to  the  reception 
of  the  annual  in  sesthetic  households,  where  it  is  now  considered 
a crime  to  familiarize  a child’s  eyes  with  inharmonious  colouring. 
The  Union  J ack  (Sampson  Low)  is  described  on  the  title-page  as 
“a,  magazine  of  healthy,  stirring  tales  of  adventure  by  Sea  and 
Land,”  and  quite  fulfils  the  promise.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that 
it  appears  for  the  last  time,  at  least  under  the  editorship  of  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  Sunday  at  Home  (Eeligious 
Tract  Society)  does  not  fiiil  in  its  annual  task  of  providing  interest- 
ing  and  healthy  serial  stories  by  well-known  writers,  and  as. usual' 
has  religious  papers,  chiefly  of  a Nonconformist  character.  The 
print  is  truug  to  the  eyes  and  the  paper  thin.  The  Child's 
/jisintetor  ( Ward  & Lock)  professes  to  be  a complete  course  of 
elementary  instruction  by  means  of  toys,  pictures,  and  stories.  If 
it  was  bound  in  smaller  portions,  it  would  be  a most  delightful 
means  by  which  to  “ teach  the  young  idea,”  and  the  pictures  are 
very  pretty  and  not  too  ambitious.  The  print  and  paper  are  ex- 
cellent. The  Leisure  Hour  (Eeligious  Tract  Society)  has  a more 
pleasing  appearance  than  its  companion  Sunday  at  Home,  and  has 
some  very  good  woodcuts,  as  well  as  a rather  over-coloured  frontis- 
piece after  Mr.  Birket  Foster.  The  Christian  World  Annual 
(Clarke)  contains  six  stories  of  the  novelette  type.  We  have 
also  received  Hickory  Hock  (Ward  & Lock),  being  the  children’s 
Picture  Annual  for  1883. 

Of  reprints  and  new  editions  we  have  received  Andersen’s  Sto7'ies 
for  the  Household,  Grimm’s  Household  Stories,  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  iu  words  of  one  syllable,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  the 
same  principle,  all  from  Messrs.  Eoutledge. 

Of  books  lor  boj's  and  girls  we  have  received  a considerable 
number  iu  addition  to  those  already  noticed.  Madge  Hilton,  by 
Agnes  C.  Maitland  (Sonnenschein),  is,  like  some  other  stories  we  have 
mentioned  this  year,  about  a “ sister-mother,”  and  is  prettily  told. 
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The  Old  Home  in  the  Square,  by  Alice  Weber  (Koutleilfre),  tells 
of  boys  and  (rirls  who  are  really  like  youu"  people.  They  quarrel 
and  are  unjust  and  naughty  iu  their  toiiipers,  they  are  pre- 
judiced against  a Scotch  boy  who  comes  to  stay  with  them,  and 
altogether  they  exhibit  that  human  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
which  is  to  be  found  where  a healthy  body  and  a vigorous  mind 
are  allowed  to  develop  themselves  freely.  From  May  to  Christmas 
(Griffith  & Farran)  is  by  Mrs.  Sanford,  and  may  be  described  as 
a harmless  story  with  the  appearance  of  having  been  written  to 
fit  the  pictures,  some  of  which  are  of  exceptional  excellence  and 
evidently  from  America,  where  the  scene  is  laid.  Fitjhf.s  with 
Uncle  Itemus,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  is  issued  in  a copyright 
edition  with  spirited  illustrations  by  Messrs.  Routledge.  No  re- 
commendation IS  needed  to  increase  its  brilliant  reputation.  Blind 
Man’s  Holiday  ( Warne)  is  made  up  of  foolish  little  tales  very  unlike 
real  life.  In  the  Pond  and  on  the  Hill,  by  Bishop  Jorgen  Moe 
(Suttaby),  is  a collection  of  four  charming  stories  translated  from 
the  Norwegian  by  Miss  Jessie  Young.  Another  translation  is 
Cknvard  and  Hero,  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker,  from  the  French 
(Routledge).  English  boys  will  read  with  surprise  to  what  depths 
of  poltroonery  a French  boy  may  descend  and  yet  live  to  grow  up 
a military  hero.  Alda’s  Leap,  by  the  lion.  Mrs.  Green  (Nelson), 
contains  three  rather  sensational  stories.  Asheldon  Schoolroom,  by 
Frances  M.  Peard  (Routledge),  will  suit  both  boys  and  girls.  School- 
Girls  all  the  World  Over  (Routledge)  is  a book  very  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  line.  The  word  “ school  ” had  better  have  been 
omitted  from  the  title.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  we  are 
taken  in  a graphic  way  to  many  difierent  countries.  Similarly 
cosmopolitan  are  Old  Wives'  Fables  (Routledge),  a volume  of 
thrilling  adventures  and  fairy  tales  from  all  countries,  with 
spirited  illustrations  by  a foreign  artist  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Bore’s  early  work.  We  have  received  eight  little  vt)lumes 
of  a small  series  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  and  written 
by  well-known  authors.  We  can  cordially  recommend  them 
all,  and  especially  Climbing  the  Hill,  by  Annie  S.  Swan,  a 
tale  of  humble  life.  Paintree,  by  Bernard  Heldmann  (Nisbet), 
is  a survival  from  a past  age.  It  is  well  for  the  rising- 
generation  that  fathers  are  no  longer,  or  but  seldom,  like  the 
godly  tyrant  here  described.  Every  page  bristles  with  misap- 
plied texts.  The  Booh  of  English  Fairy  Tales  (Sonnenschein) 
is  an  attempt  by  Dr.  Fryer  to  remind  us  that,  though  Grimm 
and  Andersen  have  long  had  a monopoly,  there  are  stories  of 
native  growth  full  as  good  as  theirs.  They  are  well  arranged, 
and  give  us  simple  versions  of  “ The  Fish  and  the  Ring,” 
“ Sir  Guy  the  Seeker,”  “ The  Heir  of  Lambton,”  and  eight  other 
legends  from  the  northern  parts  of  England.  We  may  heartily 
praise  this  little — too  little — volume.  Cheep  and  Chatter;  or, 

Lessons  from  Field  and  Tree,  by  Alice  Banks  (Blackie),  is  a pretty, 
pleasant,  goody  book,  with  excellent  illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  some  of  them  almost  worthy  of  the  lamented  Richard 
Doyle. 

The  best  of  the  picture  books  have  already  been  noticed.  The 
Minstrels  and  Pantomime  are  vulgar  and  gaudy,  without  being 
funny.  We  must  protest  against  the  production  of  such  literature 
for  the  nursery.  Tioo  Little  Friends,  The  Old  Farm  Gate,  and  The 
Toung  Coasters  are  all  healthy,  pretty  books ; so  is  Fur  Very 
Little  People,  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker  (all  from  Messrs.  Routledge). 
Babies  will  be  delighted  with  Mrs.  Barker’s  “ five  little  pigs.” 

Among  books  of  adventure  we  have  still  a few  to  mention. 
Unac,  the  Indian,  is  a tale  of  Central  America,  adapted  from  the 
French  by  Henry  Frith  (Routledge),  and  is  only  too  thrilling. 
The  characters  of  Celestin  and  Pelican  are  amusing,  but  absurd. 
Cape  Cod  Folks,  by  Sally  Pratt  McLean  (Griffith  & Farran),  is  a 
domestic  story  of  life  in  Newfoundland,  and  will  be  very  new  in 
many  respects  to  English  readers.  The  Madman  and  the  Pirate  is 
by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne  (Nisbet).  His  name,  the  list  of  his 
works  on  the  title-page,  and  a look  at  the  frontispiece  have 
frightened  us  so  much  that  we  are  unable  to  go  further  into  the 
book.  How  boys  will,  like  it,  and  how  many  Christmas  night- 
mares will  it  inspire  ! Another  book  into  which,  for  a different 
reason,  we  have  only  dipped  is  The  Boys  of  Baby,  by  F.  V.  White 
(Sonnenschein).  We  always  read  prefaces;  and,  having  read 
Mr.  White’s,  we  can  go  no  further.  It  consists  of  two  sentences, 
each  of  which  fills  a long  paragraph.  The  author  characterizes 
his  own  work. as  “graphically  drawn,”  as  “gorgeous,”  as  crowded 
with  “ fascinating  incidents,”  and  his  hero  as  “ a perfect  model  of 
the  quintessence  of  true  heroism  for  all  boys.”  His  book,  he  tells 
us,  is  “ a most  exhaustively  complete  manual  for  boys.”  We  must 
take  him  at  his  word,  as  we  would  not  read  another  such  sentence 
for  the  world. 

We  have  left  but  little  space  in  which  to  notice  the  liberal 
supply  of  things  for  use  and  ornament  which  have  come  among 
Christmas  books  from  Messrs.  De  la  Rue.  The  Diaries  are  even 
better  and  prettier  than  in  former  years.  We  must  mention  in 
particular  No.  3, 544-  It  contains  all  kinds  of  useful  information 
in  clear  type  on  Postage,  High  Water,  Sunrise,  Foreign  Coinage, 
and  innumerable  other  things,  besides  space  for  notes,  and  it  is 
beautifully  covered  in  dark  Russia  lined  with  buff.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  handsomest  diary  of  the  year  ; but  No.  2,852  is  nearly  as 
good,  and  of  a size  better  suited  to  the  pocket  of  a lady.  No. 
2,240  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  binding,  which  is  lovely,  and  a 
model  of  good  and  tasteful  tooling.  No.  7,200  is  plainer  and 
smaller,  but  contains  scissors,  a place  for  stamps,  and  an  almanack. 
The  Table  .Almanacks  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  prettily  framed, 
and  most  convenient.  One  is  decorated  with  fruits  and  flowers  of 
the  months,  but  the  simpler  kinds  are  on  the  whole  the  best  for 


the  purpose.  Perinps  the  most  beautiful  object,  arti.stically,  we 
have  received  Iroiu  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  is  a book-marker  printed  on 
satin.  The  colour  is  most  refined  and  delicate.  Technically  as 
good  are  three  heads  of  girls,  also  printed  on  satin.  The  designs 
are  hardly  as  good  as  the  workmanship,  which  is  a marvel  of  the 
printer’s  art.  We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  a 
large  parcel  of  Christmas  cards,  which  come  too  late  for  us  to  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  good  taste  and  admirably  delicate  chromo- 
lithography which  characterize  them.  We  must  mention,  only  by 
name,  some  humming-birds  on  satin,  some  cards  with  tall  female 
classical  figures,  which  look  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  Patience, 
a set  of  what  used  to  be  called  “ water  processions,”  by  R.  D.,  and 
a fine  example  of  printing  in  gold  signed  E.  G.  Thomson. 

From  Messrs.  Meissner  & Buch,  of  Leipzig,  we  have  received, 
through  Mr.  W.  G.  Wallis,  a large  number  of  cards  ornamented 
with  very  well-executed  pictures  of  flowers,  printed  for  the  most 
part  ou  a grained  paper,  with  the  effect  of  tapestry.  As  they  are 
not  numbered  we  can  hardly  identify  them  by  description,  but  a 
New  Year  card,  representing  heartsease  and  laburnum  in  very 
delicate  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  should  be  distinguished,  as 
well  as  a pair  of  twittering  swallows  and  a wild  rose.  The 
mechanical  execution  is  remarkably  fine.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  most 
of  the  examples  superior  to  the  design.  The  greens  are,  as  a 
rule,  rather  crude  and  untrue  to  nature. 

Nearly  all  busy  people  are  acquainted  with  the  “time-saving 
publications  ” of  Messrs.  Letts  & Son.  We  have  among  them  a 
Commercial  Tablet  Diary  to  hang  up,  a leaf  with  its  appointments 
being  turned  over  every  day ; also  a small,  neat,  well-bound 
Appointment  Diary  for  the  pocket.  It  is  evidently  intended  for 
business  rather  than  pleasure.  A line  is  marked  for  every  hour 
in  the  day,  from  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  and  it  will  not  therefore  suit 
people  who  frequent  “midnight  dances  and  the  public  show.” 
Another  diary  of  the  same  kind  is  published  in  small  numbers  by 
Messrs.  Rudall  & Carte,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J.  Benedict, 
and  includes  Church  holidays  and  race  meetings. 

We  have  not  received  a single  calendar,  even  when  spelt  with 
a “K,”  which  would  not  be  an  eyesore  if  hung  near  a Morris  chintz, 
a Japanese  paper,  or  a Persian  rug.  It  is  the  more  strange  as 
the  mediaeval  illuminators,  from  whose  works  the  modern  chromo- 
lithographers’  designer  derives  so  many  ideas,  spent  much  thought 
and  care  on  this  department  of  their  religious  manuscripts.  The 
artist  who  wants  patterns  .for  calendars  should  visit  the  British 
Museum  and  avoid  the  use  of  crude  metallic  blues. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

SOME  men  almost  seem  to  belong  to  two  nations  by  virtue  of 
knowledge,  taste,  or  sympathy,  representing  the  people  of 
their  predilections  among  the  people  with  which  the  accident 
of  birth  has  identified  them,  and  from  which  they  never  become 
estranged.  Such  a part  can  only  be  per.'’ormed  by  our  uniting 
width  of  knowledge  to  width  of  mind;  and  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  it  has  frequently  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  eminent  German. 
With  the  names  of  Prince  Albert  and  Baron  Bunsen  may  worthily 
be  ranked  that  of  the  late  Professor  Reinhold  Pauli  (i),  a man 
who  adorned  the  literature  of  his  native  land  by  his  researches 
into  the  history  of  another  country,  and  was  attached  with  equal 
patriotism  to  both.  England  and  Germany  owe  him  an  equal  debt ; 
England  for  the  light  his  investigations  have  thrown  upon  her  annals, 
Germany  for  the  sound  lessons  of  political  wisdom  which  he  has 
inculcated  by  the  example  of  a nation  more  advanced  in  the  organi- 
zation of  public  life.  The  influence  of  his  literary  example  has 
been  potent  iu  England,  and  ma}"  distinctly  be  traced  in  those  of 
our  recent  historians  who  have  been  especially  guided  by  the  study 
of  public  documents,  and  have  especially  laboured  to  comprehend 
the  community  as  a great  political  organism.  The  posthumous 
essays  collected  in  the  present  volume,  though  not  of  extraordinary 
depth  or  compass,  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  raised  by 
their  predecessors.  The  first,  on  the  city  of  Durham,  is  one  of 
those  picturesque  studies,  half  historical,  half  archaeological,  with 
which  the  English  public  has  been  familiarized  by  Mr.  Freeman. 
“The  Formation  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  ” is  a most  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  origin,  the  accomplishment,  and  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  memorable  transaction  by  which  Scotland  resigned 
her  legislative  independence  for  a full  participation  in  British  trade. 
“ The  Beginnings  of  Henry  VIII.”  is  a no  less  interesting  sketch 
of  the  five  bright  years  between  Henry’s  accession  and  Wolsey’s 
chancellorship,  while  the  former,  the  perfection  of  manly  beauty  and 
manly  spirit,  and  as  yet  at  variance  with  no  class  among  his 
subjects,  might  well  pass  for  the  model  of  a king.  The 
reverse  of  the  picture  is  shown  in  the  next  essay,  on 
Thomas  Cromwell,  where  we  see  Henry,  with  statesmanlike 
in.stinct  and  dexterity,  steering  that  middle  course  between  Rome 
and  Wittenberg  which  has  always  been  agreeable  to  the  English 
people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  sacrificing  to  jealous  suspicions  the 
servant  whose  only  crime  was  to  have  served  him  with  too  little 
scruple.  Cromwell,  in  Dr.  Pauli’s  opinion,  was  an  English 
MachiaveUi,  neither  Romanist  nor  Reformer ; and  he  properly 
condemns  the  misuse  of  the  great  opportunities  for  truly  national 
endowments  afforded  by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  The 
other  essays  are  of  less  importance ; but  a word  must  be  said  of  the 

(i)  Aufsatze  zitr  Englischen  Geschichte.  Yon  ReinhoUl  Pauli.  Ileraus- 
gegeben  von  Otto  Hartwig.  Leipzig : Hirzel.  London : Williams  Sc 
Norgate. 
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just  and  cordial  appreciation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  disin- 
terestedness, sagacity,  and  unpretending  dignity  a statesman  after 
the  biographer’s  own  heart.  Pauli’s  own  character  is  pleasantly 
sketched  in  an  introductory  memoir  by  Dr.  Hartwig,  the  editor 
of  the  collection.  Industrious,  methodical,  endowed  with  immense 
capacity  for  work  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  cheerful,  genial,  oblig- 
ing ; intensely  patriotic  and  public-spirited;  firm  but  moderate  in 
his  opinions ; he  seemed  to  combine  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
two  nations  with  which  he  has  connected  his  name. 

A pretty  little  volume  (2)  gives  a succession  of  lively  sketches 
of  the  age  of  the  German  Landsknechte,  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  feudal  chivaliy,  which  expired  at  the  accession  of 
Maximilian,  and  the  regular  armies  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  It 
is  a most  readable  compendium  of  military  history,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  quaint  engravings  of  the  amazing  uniforms  and  clumsy 
ordnance  of  the  time. 

There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  pbiquity  and  spon- 
taneousness of  the  agitation  for  national  independence  which 
characterizes  our  times  than  its  appearance  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland  (3).  So  long  as  Finland  remained  united  to  Sweden, 
the  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants  was  entirely  Swedish ; but,  no 
sooner  were  they  united  to  Russia,  than  they  discovered  that  they 
possessed  an  indigenous  language,  and,  not  withstanding  the  existence 
of  a strong  Swedish  party,  they  have  ever  since  striven  to  raise 
the  Finnish  tongue  to  the  literary  rank  of  Swedish,  and  to 
resist  Russian  encroachments  upon  their  local  liberties.  Both 
objects  seem  to  have  been  pretty  well  attained,  although  the 
Finns’  jealousy  of  their  ancient  privileges  leads  to  continual  friction 
with  the  Russian  authorities.  Herr  Max  Buch's  sensible  and 
instructive  book  is  grounded  on  a two  years’  residence  in  the 
country. 

August  Bockh  and  Karl  Otfried  Miiller  (4)  stand  by  common 
consent  among  the  first  rank  of  German  archmologists.  They 
were  also  intimate  friends,  and,  as  we  now  learn,  steady  corre- 
spondents. Neither  their  genius  nor  their  objects  of  research  had 
much  in  common,  be3mnd  the  mutual  bias  to  classical  antiquity. 
Bockh — minute,  precise,  averse  to  speculation — addicted  himself 
to  epigraphy  and  meteorology,  subjects  admitting  of  exact  in- 
vestigation. Muller,  adventurous  and  delighting  in  bold  com- 
binations, was  fascinated  by  the  problems  of  mythology  and 
ethnography.  Each  recognized  his  complement  in  the  other,  and 
the  tone  of  the  correspondence  is  honourable  to  both,  though 
partly  relating  to  the  literary  feuds  which  between  1820  and  1830 
divided  German  classical  philologists  between  Berlin  and  Leipsic. 

Dr.  Bender’s  academical  discourse  on  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Luther’s  birth  (5)  has  gone  through  three  editions 
in  three  weeks.  The  fact  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  especially  so 
as  an  indication  of  the  probability  that  the  Luther  celebration  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  some  endeavour  to  remedy 
the  unfortunate  estrangement  between  the  German  Church  and 
German  culture.  Dr.  Bender  is  very  frank  with  both  parties  ; but 
unhesitatingly  lays  the  principal  blame  on  the  Ohm-ch,  which, 
while  adhering  to  Luther's  teaching  in  the  letter,  is  continually 
trying  to  restore  the  raediteval  habit  of  mind  which  it  was  his 
mission  to  destroy.  The  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
an  irreligious  spirit,  and  if  German  pastors  would  but  place  them- 
selves in  as  hearty  sj’mpathy  with  it  as  Luther  felt  with  the 
spirit  of  his  own  century,  the  Getman  Church  would  be  a strong 
and  popular  institution. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  innumerable  publications 
called  forth  by  the  Luther  anniversary  is  a photographic  facsimile 
of  the  Schmalkalde  Articles  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  Luther  in 
1537  in  his  own  handwriting  (6).  These  articles,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  subscribed  by  Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen,  Spalatin,  and  other  eminent  Protestant  theologians, 
are  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  the  theology  of  the 
Reformers.  They  have  hitherto  been  printed  from  a transcript 
made  by  Spalatin,  which  presents  some  slight  variations.  A 
reprint  of  Luther's  text  is  appended  to  the  facsimile,  as  well 
as  a photograph  of  the  signatures  to  the  document.  The  history 
of  the  MS.  is  remarkable.  Deposited  in  the  Elector  Palatine’s 
library  at  Heidelberg,  it  was  taken  by  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  sent  to  Rome,  taken  from  the  Pope  by  Napoleon,  and  re- 
claimed by  the  Bavarian  Government  after  liis  overthrow.  The 
facsimile  is  beautifully  executed. 

The  grievances  of  teachers  of  foreign  languages  at  English 
schools  (7)  may  appear  a subject  only  interesting  to  the  sufferers; 
but  they  also  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  manner  in 
which  their  subjects  are  taught,  and  this  concerns  the  English 
nation.  AVith  every  allowance  for  over-colouring,  it  is  neverthe- 
less undeniable  that  a state  of  things  exists  calculated  to  keep 
superior  men  out  of  the  profession,  and  the  consequences  must 
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evidently  be  detrimental.  The  root  of  the  evil,  no  doubt,  lies  in 
the  imperfect  appreciation  of  modern  languages  in  this  country; 
and  we  can  only  trust  that  the  remedies  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  the  University  of  Cambridge  may  be  found  efficient. 
In  any  imaginable  case  tbe  salaries  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching 
their  native  languages  must  be  kept  low  by  competition  ; nor  do 
we  see  how  German  masters  in  English  schools  will  be  benefited 
by  Flerr  Reichardt’s  proposal  to  establish  a central  German  school, 
or  believe  that  such  an  institution  would  meet  the  views  of  Ger- 
man parents  domiciled  in  England.  Herr  Reichardt’s  pamphlet 
contains  many  statements  respecting  the  internal  arrangements  of 
English  middle-class  schools,  and  the  abuses  of  the  agency  system, 
which  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Albert  Diirer’s  renowned  diary  of  his  journey  in  the  Nether- 
lands ( 8)  is  now  for  the  first  time  fully  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Leitschuh. 
It  appeared  with  considerable  curtailment  in  Campe’s  Relics  of 
Albert  Diirer  (1828),  and  in  a complete  form,  but  translated  into 
modern  German,  in  the  third  volume  of  Eitelberger  von  Edelberg’s 
Quellensehriften  (1872).  Dr.  Leitschuh  has  edited  the  entire 
text  in  the  original  orthography,  and  supplied  a valuable  preface 
and  notes.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  former  is  Fr.au 
Dlirer’s  evil  character  as  a termagant,  and  a sordid  drag  upon  the 
genius  of  her  husband,  which  is  shown  to  be  undeserved.  Apart 
from  the  personal  interest  attaching  to  the  writer,  the  diary  is 
most  curious  as  a record  of  artistic  life  and  personal  expenditure 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  original  is  lost,  and  the  diary  as  a 
manuscript  only  exists  in  the  shape  of  a copy  made  by  .Johann 
Hauer  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  now  in  the  library  at 
Bamberg,  of  which  Dr.  Leitschuh  is  librarian. 

Diirer  travelled  in  the  flattest  country  in  the  world.  Herr 
Schwarz’s  (9)  tourists  have  been  selected  on  thp  opposite  principle. 
He  has  collected  a number  of  interesting  accounts  of  the  ascents 
of  lofty  mountains ; and  his  selection  seems  in  general  very 
judicious,  though  we  find  no  more  than  a reference  to  Mr. 
Whymper’s  capital  feat  of  scaling  Chimborazo.  Among  the  best 
narratives  are  Mr.  New’s  dramatic  account  of  the  ascent  of 
Eilimandjaro  to  the  point  where  he  could  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  equatorial  snow  by  touching  it,  and  Mr.  Green’s  description  of. 
the  lengthened  series  of  operations  required  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  Mount  Cook  in  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  R.  Meyer  (10)  accompanied  a party  of  Austrian  noblemen 
who  had  purchased  land  in  Texas,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  travel  over  the  Union  and  make  a thorough  study 
of  the  causes  that  allow  of  American  competition  with  European 
agriculture  and  industry.  He  dwells  especially  on  the  vast  facilities 
for  transport  in  America  and  the  mechanical  appliances  of  every 
description,  and  he  thinks  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  American 
soil,  or  at  all  events  its  incapacity  for  renovation,  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. He  looks  forward  to  a time  by  no  means  remote  when 
American  manufactures  will  overflow  the  world  as  completely  as 
American  produce  is  doing  now ; and,  on  the  whole,  his  conclusions 
are  most  favourable  to  the  United  States.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  they  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  observations  made 
in  1881,  when  American  harvests  were  better  and  European 
harvests  more  deficient  than  has  since  been  the  case. 

Dr.  R.  Fricke  has  selected  for  his  inaugural  dissertation  the 
Robin  Hood  cycle  of  ballads  (ii),  as  good  an  instance,  perhaps,  as 
could  be  found  of  the  growth  of  poetic  legend  around  a celebrated 
person,  as  distinguished  from  myth  and  fable.  Robin  Hood’s  cha- 
racter is  throughout  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  identity  of  the 
leading  features  of  his  tradition* is  calculated  to  fortify  our  con- 
fidence in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  still  more  famous  legends. 
The  theory;  indeed,  has  been  propounded  that  Robin  was  a solar 
myth ; but  if  this  has  reached  Dr.  Fricke’s  ears,  he  holds  it  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  His  little  treatise  affords  an  excellent 
account  and  analysis  of  all  the  e.xtant  ballad  literature  on  his 
theme,  which  he  justly  deems  a precious  possession  of  the  English 
nation. 

Gottfried  Keller's  “Seven  Legends  ” (12")  is  not  quite  a new 
book,  but  is  so  much  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a new  edition  may  be  thought  to  demand  a brief 
notice.  Keller  is  one  of  the  few  modern  German  novelists  en- 
dowed with  a really  creative  imagination  and  able  to  venture  into 
the  realm  of  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual.  A strong  sense  of  reality 
nevertheless  underlies  his  most  fancil'ul  conceptions,  as  is  cha- 
racteristically evinced  in  these  “ Legends.”  The  subjects  are 
taken  from  traditions  of  the  early  Church;  but  beneath  the  vesture 
of  supernatural  fable  the  shrewd,  prosaic,  worldlj^  humour  of  the 
burgher  of  Seldwyla  is  distinctly  apparent.  The  result  is  very 
piquant,  and  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the  stories.  The  best, 
on  the  whole,  would  perhaps  have  been  the  first,  with  its  admir- 
able moral  of  the  superiority  of  domestic  dutv  to  monastic  sanctity, 
had  not  the  writer’s  fidelity  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  led 
him  to  spoil  his  story  by  a catastrophe  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  with  which  it  has  become  imbued  by  his  thoroughly 


(8)  Albrecht  Diirer's  Tagebuch  der  Heise  in  den  Niederlanden.  Erste 
vollstandige  Aus^abe,  mit  Einleituncc  und  Anmerkungen  herausgcgeben 
von  Dr.  E.  Leitschuh.  Leipzig  : Brockhaus.  London  : Kolckmaun. 

(9)  Ueber  Fels  und  Firn.  Von  E.  Schwarz.  Leipzig : Erohberg. 
London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

(10)  Ursachen  der  Amerikanischen  Concurrenz.  Von  Dr.  E.  Meyer. 
Berlin  : Bahr.  London  : Nutt. 

(u)  Die  Robin- Hood-Balladen.  Von  Richard  Fricke.  Braunschweig; 
Westermann.  London;  Nutt. 

(12)  Sieben  Cegenden.  Von  Gottfried  Keller.  Stuttgart : Goschen. 
London  : Williams  & Norgate. 
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nineteenth-century  treatment.  “ The  Virgin  and  the  Devil  ” is  as 
good  a specimen  of  diablerie  as  one  could  wish.  The  last  legend, 
of  the  Muses  in  Heaven,  is  apparently  Keller’s  own  invention.  It 
is  rather  a prose  poem  than  a story,  and  in  its  delicate,  fanciful 
sadness  strongly  recalls  the  analogous  productions  of  Turgenieff. 

The  collected  poems  of  the  same  writer  (13)  form  a great  store- 
house of  real  poetry,  where  everything  is  more  or  less  good.  The 
old,  however,  is  the  best.  Keller’s  earlier  poems,  mostly  prompted 
by  particular  aspects  of  nature  or  passing  lyrical  moods,  disclose  a 
rare  power  of  seizing  upon  the  essentially  poetical  side  of  a sub- 
ject, and  bestowing  just  that  magic  touch  which  discriminates 
poetical  simplicity  from  commonplace.  Many  are  most  tenderly 
pathetic  ; all  thrill  with  genuine  poetical  feeling.  The  later  poems 
are  even  better  in  point  of  form ; but  their  themes,  though  more 
ambitious,  are  leas  attractive,  and  they  have  more  of  deliberate 
construction  than  of  genuine  poetical  inspiration.  A long  narra- 
tive poem,  “ The  Apothecary  of  Chamouni,”  has  merit ; but*  the 
rbymeless  trochaic  tetrameter  becomes,  as  even  with  Heine,  tiresome 
after  awhile.  The  later  pieces,  however,  have  more  of  charac- 
teristically national  spirit ; and  the  collection  as  a whole  deserves 
the  highest  respect,  as  reflecting  the  choicest  moods  of  a man  of 
deep  feeling,  sturdy  originality,  and  a rare  mastery  of  style. 

The  success  of  Herr  Seyppel’s  (14)  comic  version  of  the  history 
of  King  Rhampsinitus’s  treasure-chamber  has  elicited  a continua- 
tion in  the  same  style.  If  not  quite  equal  to  its  forerunner,  the 
cause  must  be  sought,  not  in  any  inferiority  of  the  text  or  illus- 
trations, which  are  fully  as  genially  extravagant  and  audaciously 
absurd  as  heretofore,  but  in  the  want  of  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  the  right  subject-matter.  The  “ Treasure  House  of 
Rhampsinitus  ” is  a classical  piece  of  humour,  only  admitting  of 
being  told  in  one  way  ; the  history  of  Rupsippos  and  Rasa  taxes 
the  writer’s  powers  of  invention  to  a degree  which  they  will  hardly 
bear,  and  is  very  deficient  in  aesthetic  necessity  and  unity  of  action. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  archaeological  burlesque,  told  and 
depicted  with  abundant  spirit,  and  has  one  considerable  advan- 
tage over  its  predecessor  in  the  successful  imitation  of  archaic 
binding. 

A romance  on  the  house  of  Fugger,  by  E.  A.  Konig  (15),  is 
animated  and  readable  enough,  but  does  not  rise  much  above  the 
ordinary  standard  of  the  circulating  library. 

Simplicitas  (16),  by  Marie  von  Olfers,  is  a romance  in  verse. 
Like  most  such  romances,  it  would  have  been  better  in  prose  if 
the  author ’had  been  endowed  with  the  special  gifts  of  a story- 
teller. There  seems  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  she  has 
not  been  ill-advised  in  trusting  to  the  springing  up  of  pretty  things 
under  the  pen  rather  than  to  the  power  of  sustained  narrative  or 
careful  construction.  There  are  abundance  of  such  happy  touches, 
and  the  poem,  if  distinguished  by  no  remarkable  fervour  of  inspira- 
tion, is  pervaded  by  a sweet  and  tender  feeling  which  renders  it 
very  agreeable  reading. 

Otto  Roquette(i7)  is  always  a charming  writer,  and  he  has 
never  written  more  charmingly  than  in  his  last  little  volume  of 
novelettes.  German  story-tellers  usually  succeed  when,  like 
President  Lincoln’s  negro,  “ dey  take  to  de  woods.”  Woodland 
scenery  seems  to  the  German  what  the  sea  is  to  the  Englishman, 
a constant  stimulus  to  picturesque  fancy.  Herr  Roquette’s  stories 
are  deeply  penetrated  by  this  sylvan  feeling,  and  their  spirit  is 
like  their  scenery,  healthy,  natural,  cheerful,  on  the  whole,  yet 
with  enough  of  melancholy  for  genuine  human  interest.  The 
construction  is  very  neat,  and  the  style  very  good. 

Hieronymus  Lorm’s  “ Wanderer  ” (18)  is  also  a good  example 
of  its  style,  but  the  type  is  less  distinctively  national,  and  less 
attractive.  It  is  a story  of  incident,  beginning  under  Napoleon 
and  ending  under  Charles  X.  There  is  no  extraordinary  interest 
in  the  plot  or  novelty  in  the  personages ; but  it  is  very  well  written, 
and  fairly  interesting  throughout. 

Rudolf  von  Gottschall’s  “Paper  Princess  ” (19)  is  also  a novel 
of  incident,  and  a very  good  one.  The  Princess  is  the  daughter  of 
Law,  the  projector  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  the  action  passes 
chiefly  at  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  Regency.  The  colouring  of 
the  age  is  happily  reproduced ; the  interest  of  the  story  is  well 
sustained ; and,  but  for  a certain  want  of  ease  in  the  dialogue, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  disparaging  criticism. 

The  Rundschau  (20)  commences  a translation  of  TurgeniefiPs 
autobiographical  memoirs,  written  in  i868,  and  published  in 
Russia  in  1874.  They  begin  with  the  year  1837,  just  before 
TurgenielFs  departure  to  study  in  Germany,  driven,  as  he  says, 
by  his  horror  of  the  serf  system,  which  he  lived  to  see  abolished. 
They  contain  so  far  numerous  sketches  of  contemporary  Russian 
men  of  letters,  especially  his  friend  Belinski,  near  whom  he 


(13)  Gesammelte  Gedichte.  Voa  Gottfried  Keller.  Berlin:  Hertz. 
London : Williams  & Norgate. 

(14)  Er,  Sie,  Es  : 2<e  Aegyptisclie  Humoreshe,  Durch  C.  M.  Seyppel. 
DUsseldorf:  Eager.  London:  Nutt. 

(15)  Nikodemus  Fugger  u.  Comp.  Roman.  Von  E.  A.  Konig.  2 3de. 
Jena : Costenoble.  London ; Kolckmann. 

(16)  Simplicitas.  Von  Marie  von  Olfers.  Berlin : Hertz.  London : 
Williams  & Norgate. 

(17)  Neues  Novellenbuch.  Von  Otto  JEoquette.  Breslau:  Schottlander. 
London : Williams  & Norgate. 

(18)  Der  fahrende  Geselle.  Roman.  Von  Hieronymus  Lorm.  Leipzig  : 
Schlicke.  London  : Kolckmann. 

(19)  Rudolf  von  Gottschall.  Die  Papierprinzessin.  Roman.  3 Bde. 
Breslau  : Trewendt. 

(20I  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  10,  Hft.  3.  Berlin : Paetel.  London : Triibner  & Co. 


desired  to  be  buried.  Belinski,  according  to  Turgenieif,  was  a 
very  considerable  critic,  and  certainly  he  would  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  instinct  of  doubting  and  questioning  in  great  per- 
fection. Another  biographical  article  reviews  the  correspondence 
of  Bbckh  and  Otfried  Miiller.  A paper  on  colonization  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam, 
interspersed  with  the  usual  complaints  of  the  incapacity  of  Germans 
to  establish  colonies.  There  are  more  ways  of  colonizing  than  one ; 
and  if  recent  statements  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  pre- 
dominance of  Germans  in  Poland  and  the  Balkan  peninsula  are 
correct,  it  may  be  that  Germany  will  find  an  outlet  for  her  energies 
without  crossing  the  sea.  An  article  on  recent  modifications  of 
the  atomic  theory  describes  the  remarkable  divinations  of  the 
Russian  chemist  Mendelejeff,  who  inferred  that  undiscovered  ele- 
ments must  exist  to  fill  up  the  gaps  he  had  remarked  in  the  series 
of  the  combining  proportions  of  elementary  substances,  and  found 
his  conjecture  justified  by  actual  discovery.  The  entire  paper  is 
most  interesting.  Ossip  Schubiu’s  brilliant  but  painful  “ btory  of 
a Genius  ” is  concluded. 


In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  “ First  Rook  of  Livy  ” (Satue- 
DAT  Review,  December  8,  p.  742),  “ Grando,  inis,  f,  hail,” 
should  have  been  “'Gramen,  inis,  n.,  grass.”  This  mistake  pre~ 
vents  the  stricture  which  follows  from  being  justly  applicable. 


From  the  5th  of  January  next  the  Sateedav  Review  tvill  give 
a W eekly  Notice  of  Current  French  Literature. 
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cations  ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ nPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  L^ST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  com  Dieted  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR]6 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “ Christ  Leaviiis  the  Prietorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL  COLOURS,  PiccadUly, 

J-  W.—The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  a.M.  to  Six  P.M.  The 
Galleries  are  Illuminated  after  Three  p.m.  Admission  is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

n.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Secretanh 


"RLIND  EDUCATION.— COLLEGE  for  BLIND  SONS  of 

^ GENTLEMEN,  WORCESTER.-A  CLOTHWORKER’S  SCHOLARSHIP  of 
50  Guineas  will  be  competed  for  on  January  22  and  following  days— For  terms,  apply  to  the 
Head-Master,  S.  S.  Foesteb,  M.A. 
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WINTEE 

EXHIBITION. 


THE 


WINTER  EXHIBITION 


OF  THE 


GROSVENOE  GALLERY 


WILL  OPEN 


ON  THE  31st  INSTANT, 


With  a Collaetion  of  the  Works  of 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 


Admission,  One  Shilling.  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— DEGREES 

* IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.— The  Statutes  and  Regulations  concerning 
Courses  of  Study  and  Examinations  for  these  Degrees  arc  now  published  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  University  Registrar. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Law,  together  with  copies  of  the 
Charters,  Examination  Papers,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  tlie  Calendar  (price  Is.)  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.,London,  andMr.  J.E.  Cornish,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Reuisirar. 

Leamington  college.^scholarship  exami- 

NATION  began  Thursday,  December  20 Apply  to  the  Principal. 


Dover  college.— seven  entrance  scholar- 

SHIPS,  worth  from  £40  to  £10  10s.  a year,  will  be  offered  at  Eostr-r.  There  are  also 
Scholarships  of  £50  tenable  at  the  Universities.  Board,  £4G  6s.  Tuition,  from  13  to  18  0uincns.— 
For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  ilead-Master ; or  W.  Knocicer,  Esq., 
Hon.  Sec. 

OXFORD  military  COLLEGE,  COWLEY.  Oxford.— 

FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  from  £.50  downwards,  open  to  Candidates  for 
the  University.  Civil  Service,  or  Army,  will  be  oflered  for  competition  on  January  is,  1S84. 
A JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  BOYS  between  tlie  ages 
of  Ten  and  Thirteen,  who  will  receive  a thoroughly  sound  preparatory  education,  and  will 
otherwise  be  well  cared  for.  For  further  information  and  Ijist  of  Successful  Students  at  the 
Examinations,  apply  to  the  Head-Master  or  Secretary. 

'TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 

Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70  Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value 


from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  January  17.- 
Hsad-Master. 


alue 
\pply  to  the 


Chard.— NEXT  TERM  will 


PHARDSTOOK  COLLEGE, 

^ begin  Jnnnary  19.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  January  I".— 
Apply  to  PKisetrAL. 

COMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BAT  II.— 

Htnd"?t(ister — T.  M.  BROMLEY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOYS  prepared 
for  tl\e  Universities  and  the  various  Competitive  Examinations.  Junior  Department,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Beach,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant-Master  at  Derby  School).  Little  Boys  are 
here  thoroughly  grounded  in  preparation  for  the  Senior  Department,  or  for  the  ScholaVships 
and  Entrance  Examinations  at  other  Sclxools.— Fur  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary. 

BEUCE  castle  school,  Tottenham. 

IIcad-MaMcr-R^x.  \X.  ALIHACK,  :M.A. 

Bursar  and  Stcond-Mastcr—Vj,  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 

Senior  House  Master 0.  Philpott,  DI.A. 

In  Lower  School  Boys  can  be  specially  Trained  for  Public  Seliools  ; in  Upper,  for  nny  Class, 
or  Pass  Examination,  Business  or  Professional  life.  Splendid  Grounds  and  Buildings, 


Public  and  other  Schools.  Fees  inclusive,  90  guineas  per  annum.  Special  arr 
the  sons  ol  the  Clergy, 


Naval  cadetships,  public  schools, &c. 

“EASTMAN’S  “ R.N.  ACADEMY. 

BURGOYNE  HOUSE,  SOUTIISEA. 

Principal  since  18C0,  G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNELL. 

This  School  was  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Eastman,  R.N.,  hi  1851,  and  conducted  by  him  for 
nine  years. until  his  death  in  I860. 

1883  NAVAL  CAlfeTSHIPS.— At  the  June  and  November  Examinatlon.s  three-fifths  and 
Iwo-thirds  of  the  Pupils  sent  up  took  Cadetsliips. 

Burgeyne  House  is  situate  close  to  and  directly  facing  the  sea. 

Pupils  enjoy  good  Boating  and  Bathing,  and  arc  all  taught  to  Swim. 

Pupils  received  from  Nine  years  of  age  and  upwards. 


ngements  lor 


f:j.ORE  COURT,  TUNSTALL,  near  SITTINGBOURNE.— 

^ Tlie  Rev.  H.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.  (late  Scholar  of  Winchester  and  B.N.C,  Oxford)  and 
A.  W.  W.  GORDON,  M.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Winchester)  prepare  BOYS, 
from  the  ages  of  Ei^lit  to  Fourteen,  for  tlie  Public  Schools  and  Navy,  The  house  stands  on 
gravel  and  chalk  sou,  in  a park  of  100  acres.  Terms,  £100  a year.  References  permitted  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridding,  Head-Master  of  Winchester  College  : the  Rev.  G.  Richardson,  Second 
Master  of  Winchester  College  ; the  Rev.  Canon  Wordsworth,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  and  Oriel 
College,  1 ICeble  Terrace,  Oxford;  Sir  Joseph  Fa3’rer,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Wimpole  Street, 
Cavendish  Square. 


ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— Mr.  S.  G,  KIRCHHOFFER, 

JLA.,  Canlah  Classical  Honorman,  assisted  by  a Wrangler  and  other  competent  Tutors, 
receives  a few  PRIVATE  PUPXIvS  requiring  individual  care  and  attention.  Mr.  Kirch- 
noKFEU  has  been  for  some  years  successiul  in  preparing  Candidates  for  the  various  Army 
Examinations Address,  Yately  Grange,  Farnboro’  Station,  Hants. 

^ARHAM  LODGE,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— At  Barham 

^ House  BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools.  At  the  Lodge  younger  Boys  are 
received  on  lower  terms  by  the  Rev.  J.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge  (Senior 
OptIme  and  First-class  Classics).  They  are  taught  to  speak  French  by  a resident  French 
Governess,  and  are  watched  over  with  the  utmost  care  by  an  experienced  Lady.  The  healthi- 
ness of  the  house  and  grounds  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A , M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

• BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  lour  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  llEATHCOTB,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 

near  London HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C. , Oxford)  and 

MALCOLM  HEAHO.  M.A.  tClifcori  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistanc-Master  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  H.  St.  Claih 
Feilden,  Esq.,  Ilalliford.  Middlesex.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  18. 

'yilE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA,  Sussex. 

Head-Master— Rev.  II.  J.  GRAHAIH,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

At  this  School,  which  is  situated  on  high  ground  above  St.  Leonards,  and  overlooks  the- 
Sea,  BOYS  are  carefully  prepared  ibr  the  Public  Sciiools  and  the  Navy.  Several  Scholarships 
have  been  ootained.  Puiiils  received  from  the  age  of  Seven  to  Fifteen.— Address,  the  Rev. 
11.  J.  Graham,  Mount  Lotlge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex. 

AN  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (Olassical  Honours),  late  Scholar 

of  bis  College  and  Taylorian  Scholar  (French  and  German),  seeks  an  appointment  os 
ASSISTANT-MASTER  at  a Public  School.  Seven  years’  experience.— Address,  M.A., 
30  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  > 

/^HELSEA,  near  Eaton  Square. — TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 

^ possession, a WELL-FUKNISUED  HOUSE,  in  Walpole  Street.  Double  dining-room. 


possession, 

double  drawing-room,  four  bed-rooms,  and  good  orlices.- 
OUGHTON,  105  Sloane  Street. 


•For  particulars  aprily  to  Mr.  H',. 


T^ESIDENTIAL  CHAMBERS, 

STREET.  TO  BE  LET Large  Rooms,  we 


in  GRE.AT  ORMOND 

STREET,  TO  BE  LET.— Large  Rooms,  well  decorated;  and  Gardens Apply  to  the 

Housekeeper,  at  No.  39. 

(OFFICES,  in  BEDFORD  ROW,  TO  BE  LET.— The  GROUND 

FLOOR  of  one  of  the  best  houses,  comprising  four  good  rooms,  all  communicating,  and 
a strong  room.  They  are  fitted  with  speaking  tubes  and  numerous  fixture.-^,  have  just  been 
thoroughly  done  up,  and  are  read\'  for  immediate  occupation.  Rent  £150  per  annum,  to  include 
rates  and  taxes.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  E.  Brojiley,  43  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W.C.  • 

^YSTERS  by  Parcels  Post.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

OYSTERS  are  more  acceptable  as  Christmas  Presents  than  Turkeys,  Game,  Chee.'?e,  &c» 
From  Is.  per  dozen  upwards.  Price  List  of  all  kinds  of  Oysters  sentj  free  on  appheatiou  to 
FRANK  HASTINGS.  Manager  of  the  Oyster  Merchants’  Association, 

9 Butolph  Alley,  Billingsgate,  London. 


JOHN 

JOHN 

JOHN 


MORTLOCK  & CO. 

DINNER  SERVICES,  “ THE  WILDELO\VER,"  94s.  6(1. 

MORTLOCK  &:  CO. 

BEDROOM  SERVICES,  " THE  CONNAUGHT,”  Us.  6d. 

MORTLOCK  (fe.  CO. 

OXFORD  STREET  AXD  ORCHARD  STREET.  W. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  pf 
LETTEES  and  PAPEES,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use  . 


all 


STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A SAMPLE  BOX,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PAItCELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 

HUNYADl  JANOS. 

“ The  Best  Naticral  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“ Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

''  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  ir.  6J.  2s.  per  bottle. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (IIIGIIEST  AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM  EXIIIlil  ITON,  1883. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 
Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“ Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Ana  yst,  Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


JPURNISII 


Trospectuses  on  apnlication,  with  references,  including  University  Professors  Church  di-ni- 
taries,  and  parents  of  pupils.  u.,... 


YOUR  HOUSE  or 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM. 

no  extra  clmrgc  lor  time  given. 


APARTMENTS 


...  , — - - — — The  original,  best,  and  most 

liberal.  Lash  Pr.ccs ; no  extra  clmrgc  lor  time  given.  Large,  uselul  Sto -k  to  select  from. 

Tottenham  Court  Roadi 


Illustrated  priced  Cutalogue,  with  'I'erins,  post  free 248,  2-49,  aud  250 

and  19,20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 
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EGYPT, 

The  state  of  public  knowledge  as  to  Egyptian  affairs  of 
the  political  kind  is  somewhat  singular,  for  it  consists 
of  a large  number  of  tolei’ably  well-defined  negatives.  The 
English  Government  has  not  sent,  and  is  not  going  to  send, 
more  men  to  Egypt.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  is  not  coming 
home  to  receive  instructions  or  make  representations. 
England  is  not  about  to  ask  for  Turkish  assistance  in  the 
Soudan,  and  has  not  announced  that  she  would  look 
favourably  on  any  European  Power  which  will  be  good 
enough  to  make  an  expedition  on  its  own  account.  This 
latter  piece  of  negative  intelligence,  by  the  way,  as  being 
simply  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  English  Ministers 
have  not  lost  all  right  to  be  considered  rational  beings, 
seems  a little  superfluous.  To  continue — Baicer  Pasha 
Avill  not  make  a dash  on  Khartoum  for  the  simple  reasons 
that  he  has  neither  men  nor  money  to  make  it  with, 
and  that,  with  Souakim  protected  chiefly  by  the  shells  of 
the  Ranger,  and  Sinkat(four  days’  steam  and  fifty  miles’ march 
at  the  outside  from  Suez)  in  imminent  danger  of  succumbing 
to  famine,  he  will  have  plenty  of  other  things  to  do.  No 
European  Power  now  grudges  England  the  task  of  applying 
those  props  which  seem  to  be  rather  long  in  getting  ready 
to  the  state  of  Egypt — a statement  which  again  seems  un- 
necessary. These  tolerably  clear  categorical  negatives,  all 
of  which  rest  on  authority  of  varying  but  respectable 
strength,  are  supplemented  only  by  a still  more  considerable 
number  of  affirmatives,  which  rest  for  the  most  part  on  no 
authority  at  all.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  what  became 
of  Hicks  Pasha,  we  do  not  know  in  the  least  what  has 
become  of  the  Mahdi.  The  probabilities  are,  indeed,  that 
the  earliest  reports  of  the  disaster  to  the  expeditionary  force 
were  correct ; but  it  is  impossible  even  to  say  that  the  pro- 
babilities are  in  favour  of  any  of  the  reports  current 
as  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  probable  conqueror 
of  that  force.  Different  reports  of  exactly  equal  value 
represent  the  militant  Mussulman  as  having  marched  from 
the  very  uncertain  locality  of  his  still  not  quite  certain 
exploit  northwards  to  Dongola,  eastwards  to  Sennaar  or 
Khartoum,  southwards  to  the  Tagella  country,  and  west- 
wards to  Darfur.  Now  it  is  clear  that  even  a true  prophet, 
let  alone  a false  one,  is  incapable  of  marching  straight  for 
the  four  cardinal  points  at  once. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  is  pretty  clear,  and  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  it  has  hitherto  attracted  so  little 
attention  in  England.  That  thing  is,  that  the  English 
Government  has  either  neglected  its  position  of  guide  and 
dry-nurse  to  the  Egyptian  Government  very  discreditably, 
or  has  failed  no  less  discreditably  to  accomplish  duties 
which  have  not  been  wholly  neglected.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  directly  the 
disaster  was  officially  reported,  an  English  force  should  have 
been  detached  from  Cairo  and  an  Indian  force  telegraphed 
for  from  Bombay.  This  would  probably  have  been  done 
in  the  best  days  of  English  statesmanship;  but  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  equivalent  to  the  taking  of  a very 
momentous  step.  It  would  have  been  held  to  signify, 
and  would  perhaps  have  .signified  in  effect,  an  intention  to 
recover  and  confirm  the  dominion  of  Egypt  over  the  whole 
enormous  region  which  that  dominion  has  nominally 
covered ; and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  grave  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  Eg)'pt  of  her  own  power  can  maintain  or 
can  ever  hope  to  maintain  a great  Central  African  Empire, 
England  could  do  it,  of  course;  and  there  is  very  little 


doubt  that  the  possession  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and,  what  would  soon  follow,  the  upper  waters  of  the  Congo, 
would  mean  for  England  or  for  any  European  Power  tho 
possession  of  all  Central  Africa.  But  the  present  English 
Ministry  have  distinctly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  using 
their  position  in  Egypt  to  extend  the  English  Empire  in 
any  way  ; and,  whether  the  disclaimer  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved, they  have  a right  to  claim  the  benefits  of  it.  No 
man  can  be  fairly  reproached  with  the  commission  of  a new 
crime  because  he  does  not  do  something  his  abstention  from 
which  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  previously  announced 
course  of  action.  Therefore,  if  the  action  of  the  English 
Government  had  been  simply  such  as  to  show  that  it  did 
not  mean  to  assist  Egypt  in  any  schemes  of  conquest  or 
even  reconquest  in  distant  regions,  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able to  find  much  fault  with  it.  It  would  have  been  part 
of  the  game  which  has  been  formally  announced  to  be 
played,  and  however  much  any  particular  spectator  might 
prefer  another  and  a very  different  game,  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  objecting  to  any  such  move  in  particular  as  bad 
play. 

What  has  actually  happened,  however,  is  something 
different  from  this.  The  Government  has  not  only  not 
done  what,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  but  it  has  also  not  done  what,  from  its  own 
point  of  view,  it  was  not  only  reasonable  but  imperative 
that  it  should  do.  It  is  now  getting  on  for  two  months 
since  the  disaster  near  Obeid  is  supposed  to  have  happened, 
and  it  is  not  a much  shorter  time  since  it  was  reported. 
Even  before  that  report  the  disaster  at  Tokkar  showed  the 
English  Government  what  was  going  on  in  Nubia.  The 
Souakim  di.strict,  at  least,  was  accessible  from  the  Egyptian 
capital  with  no  more  difficulty  and  in  not  very  much 
more  time  than  the  northernmost  of  the  Shetlands  is  ac- 
cessible from  London.  In  Egypt,  three  or  four  days  at 
most  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  scene  of  action  (a  point 
where  the  action  had  already  proved  to  be  a lively  and 
troublesome  one),  there  was  a large  force  of  English,  Anglo- 
Egyptian,  and  Egyptian  troops,  plenty  of  transport  and 
matei’ial,  and  English  officers  enough  for  any  purpose.  Yet 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  English  officers — 
and  those  not  immediately  in  the  service  of  the  English 
Government — have  arrived  at  Souakim,  that  a force  ab- 
surdly wrested  from  its  proper  and  original  employment, 
but  still  not  altogether  incompetent,  has  been  despatched. 
Not  merely  the  English  army  of  occupation,  but,  by  some 
incomprehensible  scruple,  the  Egyptian  army  which  English 
officers  have  been  drilling,  has  been  studiously  withheld 
from  going,  not  to  conquer  or  reconquer  the  wilds  of  the 
Soudan,  but  to  protect  an  important  Egyptian  port  and  rescue' 
beleaguered  Egyptian  garrisons.  Within  the  easiest  reach  of 
Egypt  itself,  and,  so  to  speak,  under  the  eyes  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  and  General  Wood,  large  bodies  of  Egyptian  troops 
have  been  allowed  to  go  wool-gathering  to  them  death.  If 
the  Mahdi  has  not  made  himself  visible  on  the  Nile  itself, 
it  may  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  marching  in  four 
directions  at  once,  as  above  hinted,  or  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  really  overthrow  Hicks  Pasha,  or  to  all  causes  or 
any  cause  but  one.  That  cause  is  the  action,  or,  if  it  be 
preferred,  the  inaction,  of  the  British  Government.  Now 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  how,  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
theories  of  the  nature  of  the  EngUsh  occupation  of  Egypt, 
the  neglect,  or  the  supineness,  or  the  want  of  skill,  one  of 
which  things  this  action  or  inaction  inevitably  argues,  can 
be  justified.  To  make  up  somebody’s  mind  whether  Souakim 
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and  the  garrisons  near  Souakim  were  to  be  retained  need 
not  have  been  an  affair  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  even 
allowing  for  some  telegraphing  and  confabulating.  ^ To 
despatch  orders  to  Souakim  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
arrived  at  need  not  have  been  an  afi’air  of  more  than 
three  or  four  days  at  the  outside.  To  despatch  force 
enough  and  intelligent  direction  to  see  that  these  orders 
Avere  canned  out  need  not  have  been  an  affair  of  more 
than  a week.  It  is  historically  certain  that  there  has 
been  nothing  like  this  promptitude  of  action,  and  if  the 
British  Government  has  done  anything  at  all  (except  to 
say  that  such  a thing  shall  not  be  done,  and  that  So-and- 
so  shall  not  go  and  do  it)  the  \usible  course  of  events  has 
been  cruelly  unfair  to  the  British  Government.  But  if  it 
has  not  done  anything  at  all,  then  the  course  of  events,  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense,  has  been  cruelly  unfair  to  the 
Egyptian  Government.  We  went  to  Egypt  without  asking 
veiy  particularly  for  Egyptian  leave,  we  killed  a good  many 
Egyptians  for  their  country’s  good,  we  remained  in  Egypt 
at  a considerable  expense  to  that  country,  and  yet,  when 
Egypt  is  in  trouble,  and  clearly  unable  to  manage  that 
trouble,  we  give  her  no  valid  help ; we  do  not  interfere 
to  prevent  her  making  mistakes;  we  give  no  authorita- 
tive advice,  and,  except  a few  shells  pitched  into  the  blue  or 
black  distance  at  nightfall  by  the  Ranger,  the  amount  of 
aid  and  comfort  hitherto  positively  announced  appears  to 
be  a promise  that  some  engineers  shall  go  and  plan  earth- 
Avorks  of  the  best  patterns  known  to  Chatham  at  Assouan 
or  Wady  Haifa.  A great  many  people  have  had  their  say 
on  the  presence  of  the  English  in  Egypt.  It  Avould  not  be 
uninteresting  to  add  to  the  collection  the  thoughts  of  an 
intelligent  member  of  the  garrison  of  Sinkat. 


CONSERVATIVE  AND  LIBERAL  FINANCE. 

Although  the  Avorld  in  general  is  tired  of  the 
financial  controversy  between  the  present  Ministers 
and  their  predecessors.  Sir  Stafford  Horthcote’s  article  in 
the  National  Review  on  “ Conservative  and  Liberal  Finance  ” 
Avill  reAvard  the  attention  Avhich  the  character  of  the  author 
deserves.  Lord  Hartington  or  Mr.  Childers  lately  re- 
marked that,  Avhile  the  controversy  was  prosecuted  by 
volunteer  apologists.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  scarcely 
deA'oted  half  a dozen  sentences  to  a subject  Avhich  he  under- 
stood better  than  any  other  member  of  his  party.  It  is 
seldom  wise  to  offer  a challenge  to  a formidable  opponent 
until  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  accept  it.  Sir  Stafford 
Horthcote  discusses  a dry  and  complicated  question  more 
conveniently  and  more  fully  in  an  essay  than  in  a speech ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  as  a Avriter  he  is  clear  and  vigo- 
rous, and,  where  opportunity  occurs,  sometimes  amusing. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  discussion  will  find  that 
the  increased  expenditure  of  the  present  Government  is 
but  partially  explained  aAvay  by  its  discharge  of  inherited 
liabilities ; but  only  zealous  partisans  seriously  concern 
themselves  with  the  comparative  claims  of  one  or  another 
set  of  Ministers  to  the  credit  of  superior  parsimony.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  once  said,  Avith  more  than  his  habitual  accu- 
racy, that  finance  depends  upon  policy,  and  it  may  Avell 
happen  that  in  a particular  case  the  more  expensive  course 
is  the  Aviser,  the  safer,  and  ultimately  the  cheaper.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  expenditure  of  6,ooo,oooZ.  in  mili- 
tary preparations  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  armies 
prevented  a Avar  with  Bussia.  It  is  a larger  question  Avhether 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  a collision  probable  were 
the  result  of  political  error.  The  Englishman  Avho  of  all 
others  was  most  responsible  for  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by 
Bussia,  and  for  all  its  consequences,  was  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  defends  himself  triumphantly 
against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  frequent  complaint  that  he  failed 
to  provide  by  taxation  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  caused 
by  the  Bussian  dispute.  It  is  perhaps  not  a sufficient  argu- 
ment that  in  similar  circumstances  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
has  sevei'al  times  been  compelled  to  take  the  same  course, 
though  he  has  consistently  proclaimed  his  present  erroneous 
doctrine.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  provide  for  all  extra- 
ordinary outlay  by  additional  taxation,  it  would  be  funda- 
mentally Avrong  to  abolish  the  natural  distinction  between 
the  capital  and  the  revenue  account.  In  former  times  wise- 
acres used  to  contend  in  letters  to  newspapers  that  Bailway 
Companies  ought  to  make  extensions  and  branches  out  of 
their  annual  earnings.  The  most  ignorant  of  their  readers 
gradually  perceived  the  absurdity  of  confusing  investment 


Avith  expenditure  of  income.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  copying 
or  anticipating  an  economical  blunder,  characteristically 
combined  it  with  a perverse  moral  pai-adox.  None  of  his 
predecessors  had  identified  the  functions  of  a financier  Avith 
the  duties  of  a pedagogue ; but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Crimean  War  Mr.  Gladstone  propounded  the  wonderful 
doctrine  that  war,  as  an  immoral  occupation,  ought  to  be 
rendered  as  irksome  as  possible  to  the  taxpayers.  On  this 
ground  he  defended  the  first  increase  of  the  Income-tax,. 
Avhich  afterwards,  during  the  progress  of  the  Avar,  rose  to 
fifteenpence  in  the  pound.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to 
provide  for  the  vast  outlay  of  the  Avar  Avithout  recourse  tO' 
loans ; and,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation,, 
the  people  of  England  never  grudged  the  burdens  which 
were  imposed  during  the  contest,  and  its  close  was  by 
many  deemed  premature.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory  of  penal 
finance  proved  on  that  occasion  inoperative;  the  fanciful 
doctrine,  which  he  has  never  repudiated,  is  implicitly 
assumed  in  his  censure  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
financial  administration.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
raise  6,ooo,ooo?.  in  1877  by  a large  increase  of  the  Income- 
tax  beyond  the  moderate  addition  of  twopence  in  the  pound 
Avhich  Avas  actually  imposed.  The  Avhole  amount  of  the 
extraordinary  outlay  was,  by  a simple  arrangement,  dis- 
tributed over  three  years,  so  as  to  cause  a smaller  incon- 
venience to  the  taxpayer,  and  to  restore  an  equilibrium  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  The  amount  was  finally  converted 
into  a terminable  annuity. 

The  mode  in  which  exceptional  taxatioti  is  almost  always 
leAued  furnishes  a strong  argument  agaiust  sudden  fiscal 
changes.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  to  meet  an  extra- 
ordinary demand,  made  a triffing  addition  to  the  Tobacco- 
duty  and  to  the  Succession-duty,  but  he  also  added  two- 
pence in  the  pound  to  the  Income-tax ; and  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  repeatedly  availed  himself  of  the  same  easy  resource. 
Great  inconvenience  undoubtedly  arises  from  temporary 
alterations  in  the  rate  of  indirect  taxes.  The  disturbance 
of  trade  is  not  always  compensated  by  an  addition  to  the 
national  income.  As  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  says,  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  Tea-duty  by  sixpence  in  the 
pound  would  have  the  effect  of  consideral|>ly  reducing  the 
quantity  of  tea  imported.  An  additional  burden  on  income 
has  less  tendency  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  naturally  wonders  how 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  discovered  any  other  way  of 
providing  an  increased  revenue  at  short  notice  if  he  had 
performed  the  promise  made  in  1874  of  abolishing  the 
Income-tax.  Although  the  impost  readily  admits  of  fre- 
quent or  capricious  manipulation,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
fiscal  system  in  which  rapid  changes  so  necessarily  produce 
injustice.  A uniform  charge  on  every  kind  of  income  is 
equal  and  just  when  the  rate  of  the  tax  remains  for  long 
periods  unaltered.  Temporary  and  precarious  incomes  are 
in  that  case  taxed  only  as  long  as  they  are  received,  while 
the  proceeds  of  fixed  investments  are  taxable  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax.  A charge  extending  over  only  two  or 
three  years  affects  those  who  may  happen  to  be  liable  at  the 
time  to  payment  on  incomes  which  possibly  begin  and  end 
in  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory  that  all  expenditure  ought  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  year  is  opposed  to  a 
great  preponderance  of  authority,  not  excepting  his  own. 
When  his  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  fortification  was  over- 
ruled by  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  provided  by  loan  the  greater  part  of  the 
ten  millions  which  were  required ; and  afterwards,  as  Prime 
Minister,  he  took  the  same  course  in  paying  for  military 
bari’acks.  Financiers  in  other  countries  would  scarcely 
understand  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scruples.  The  whole  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  American  civil  Avar  was  provided  by 
loans,  and  the  increase  of  taxation  was  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest ; but  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  the  precedent 
could  be  safely  followed  by  any  other  political  community. 
The  rapid  reduction  and  expected  discharge  of  the  debt  have 
been  only  rendered  possible  by  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  wealth  and  population.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
adherents  borrow  money  by  loans  to  be  repaid  at  a dis- 
tant time,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  comparing  great 
things  with  small,  remarks,  for  their  extensive  improve- 
ments at  Birmingham.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
every  man  of  sense,  unless  he  has  a large  surplus  income, 
pursues  the  same  course  in  his  private  undertakings.  It  is 
not  yet  admitted  as  an  axiom  of  domestic  morals  that  houses 
ought  to  be  built  or  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  drained  out  of 
annual  income.  If  he  Avere  not  arguing  against  a formidable 
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opponent,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  might  bo  thought  to 
propound  an  unnecessary  truism  when  he  “ ventures  to  lay 
“ down  as  a canon  of  finance  that,  when  money  has  to  be 
“ raised  for  any  national  purpose,  it  ought  to  bo  raised  in 
the  manner  least  injurious  to  the  nation.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  perhaps  reply  that  injuries  to  the  moral  sense  of  a 
nation  are  more  grievous  than  material  losses ; but  his 
standard  of  economic  virtue  is  not  generally  accepted. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  compai-ing  the  fiscal  administration 
of  successive  Governments,  neither  payments  in  discharge 
of  debt  nor  subsidies  in  relief  of  local  taxation  ought  to 
enter  into  the  account.  However  successive  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  may  attempt  to  conjure  with  terminable 
annuities  and  similar  contrivances  for  disguising  a simple 
process,  the  only  mode  of  reducing  the  National  Debt  is  to 
apply  surplus  revenue  to  the  purpose.  No  better  method 
has  been  devised  than  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote’s  plan  of 
raising  a fixed  amount  for  interest,  with  a provision  that 
the  charge  shall  remain  the  same  notwithstanding  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  and  therefore  of  the  interest.  The 
only  defect  of  the  scheme  is  common  to  every  form  of  sink- 
ing fund,  for  the  House  of  Commons  may  at  its  pleasure 
tamper  with  the  accumulated  surplus.  Terminable  annui- 
ties have  the  advantage  of  being  less  easy  to  reach,  because 
they  involve  complex  arrangements  which  cannot  be  so 
readily  disturbed.  Doubts  have  formerly  been  entertained 
as  to  the  expediency  of  a rapid  diminution  of  the  debt ; 
but  the  great  and  apparently  permanent  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest  furnishes  a new  reason  for  reducing  the  capital. 
The  possibility  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  debt 
by  a quarter,  or  even  half,  per  cent,  is  no  longer  remote. 
Any  measure  which  may  tend  to  accelerate  the  result  will 
probably  be  advantageous  to  the  country.  The  transfer  of 
cei’tain  burdens  from  the  ratepayer  to  the  general  taxpayer, 
«ven  if  it  is  not  admitted  to  be  equitable  or  expedient,  is 
still  not  an  additional  outlay,  but  a redistribution  of 
burdens.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  has  succeeded  in  vindicating  his 
financial  administration.  Incidentally  he  offers  more  than 
one  suggestion  which  has  a value  independently  of  his  apolo- 
getic purpose. 


FKANCE  AND  HER  ENEMIES. 

The  long-expected  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Tonquin  has  at 
last  arrived,  but  it  has  not  brought  the  hoped-for  relief 
to  those  of  us  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  anxious  to 
know  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  prolonged  and  half- 
hearted wrangle.  For  months  past  France  and  China  have 
been  imitating  the  behaviour  of  a couple  of  street  boys  who 
may  be  seen  asking  one  another  to  come  on.  In  private 
cases  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  the  mutual  invita- 
tion is  refused,  and  the  heroes  separate  without  blows ; but 
if  one  of  them  does  proceed  to  action  there  is  generally  a 
scrimmage.  There  is  good  reason  for  doubting  whether 
this  will  be  the  case  with  the  international  street  row.  The 
Marquess  Tseng  insisted  on  various  occasions  that  it  would  ; 
but  now  that  the  blow  has  actually  been  struck,  he  has 
done  nothing  more  remarkable  than  come  away  from  Paris 
to  spend  his  Ghx’istmas  holiday  with  his  family  at  Folkestone, 
followed  by  the  graceful  compliments  natural  in  French- 
men’s mouths  towards  a discomfited  opponent.  As  for  the 
storm  of  Sontay,  it  only  proves  what  nobody  but  the 
Englishmen  who  have  allowed  their  dislike  of  French  policy 
to  run  away  with  their  common  sense  have  ever  doubted 
— namely,  that  good  French  troops  well  led  are  perfectly 
able  to  rout  a superior  force  of  Black  Flags  or  Chinese. 
There  are  so  many  of  us  who  cannot  help  thinking 
that  things  will  always  happen  just  as  they  happened  last 
time,  that  a vague  belief  in  the  probability  of  a French 
defeat  was  only  natural.  Because  the  armies  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Republic  were  terribly  beaten  by  the  Germans,  it 
was  almost  taken  for  granted  that  they  would  never  fight 
well  again.  The  Chinese,  however,  are  not  the  Germans ; 
neither  are  Admh’al  Courbet’s  troops  the  raw  recruits  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  They  are  seasoned  men  of  the  infanterie 
de  la  marine  and  other  professional  soldiers,  such  as  the 
Algerian  and  foreign  legions.  The  acknowledged  loss  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded  shows  that 
the  fighting  was  sharp,  considering  that  the  enemy  xvere 
Asiatics ; but  it  was  not  a serious  proportion  of  the  four 
thousand  men  actually  engaged  in  the  two  actions.  The 
Chinese  and  Black  Flags  are  obviously  better  fighters  than 
the  feeble  folk  who  ran  away  at  Tel-el-Kebir  but,  in  spite 


of  their  breechloaders,  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  a for- 
midable obstacle  to  well-led  Europeans.  On  future  occa- 
sions they  will  pi-obably  not  fight  so  well,  for  they  cannot 
but  be  disheartened  by  their  first  failure.  The  exultation 
of  a few  Parisian  papers  over  the  victory  was  puerile 
enough ; but,  until  we  have  had  time  to  forget  certain 
effusions  over  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  it  will  be 
wise  in  us  to  abstain,  from  sneering  at  it.  Meanwhile,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  Admiral  Courbet  is 
rapid  in  his  operations,  or  is  kept  well  supplied  with  rein- 
forcements, he  will  take  Bac  Ninh  and  the  other  places  in 
due  course.  He  has  certainly  shown  that  he  may  be  trusted, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  tone  of  the  French  press  or  in 
the  notes  of  the  Chambers  to  show  that  his  country  will 
fail  him. 

The  old  question  is  • however  still  undecided.  The  policy 
of  China  is  as  mysterious  as  ever,  and  we  continue  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  it  will  really  consider  a French  occupa- 
tion of  the  Sonkoi  delta  as  a casus  belli.  To  judge  from  the 
behaviour  of  its  Ambassador  in  Europe,  it  will  do  no  such 
thing.  The  Mai’quess  Tseng  has  of  late  seemed  to  show 
less  than  his  usual  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  his  diplo- 
matic relations  with  France.  It  was  certainly  unwise  in 
him  to  prophesy  so  roundly  as  he  did  before  he  knew. 
After  informing  all  the  world  that  an  attack  on  Sontay 
would  be  treated  as  a declaration  of  xvar,  he  found  himself 
in  a decidedly  undignified  position  when,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  that  it  had  really  been  made,  he  could  do 
nothing  more  vigorous  than  stay  away  from  M.  Ferry’s 
dinner,  and  come  over  to  England  by  an  earlier  train.  The 
explanation  that  he  is  waiting  for  instructions  from  Pekin 
is  scarcely  satisfactory;  for  it  is  incredible  that  any  Govern- 
ment which  knew  its  own  mind  would  leave  its  repre- 
sentative entirely  without  instructions  as  to  what  he 
was  to  do  on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  it  re- 
quired no  great  sagacity  to  foresee.  It  would  appear 
to  be  at  least  probable  that  China  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  feebleness  of  the  French  operations  to  make 
threats  which  it  has  no  intention  to  support  by  action. 
More  remarkable  things,  however,  have  happened  than  that 
the  Chinese  Government  should  make  its  mind  up  to  draw 
the  sword  at  the  eleventh  hour.  It  must  understand  by 
this  time  that  France  is  resolved  to  occupy  as  much  of 
Tonquin  as  it  wants,  and  the  Tsung  li  Yamen  must  be  very 
blind  if  it  does  not  see  that  this  would  only  be  a first  step. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  the  old  subterfuges  of  M.  Ferry’s 
Ministry  have  been  quietly  dropped.  We  hear  no  more 
about  mere  measures  of  precaution  against  the  Black  Flags 
and  securities  for  trade  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Annam.  France  has  openly 
begun  to  found  a colonial  empire  ; and,  with  the  Sonkoi  to 
supply  it  with  a road  into  Yunnan,  it  will  hardly  stop  short 
at  Bac  Ninh.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  rash  than  to 
limit  the  capacity  of  this  quarrel  for  dragging  itself  along; 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  at  least  probable  that  vfithin  a 
year  we  shall  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  alliance  of 
France  is  so  valuable  and  so  sure  that  we  should  allow  an 
important  branch  of  our  trade  to  be  ruined  rvithout  an 
effort  to  ^ve  it  rather  than  offend  French  susceptibilities. 

Long  before  the  half-dozen  conflicting  authorities  of  the 
Chinese  Empme  have  come  to  a decision,  a similar  diffi- 
culty on  a smaller  scale  may  have  to  be  faced  in  another 
quarter.  The  wretched  object  called  the  French  war  in 
Madagascar  is  rapidly  becoming  intolerable  to  everybody 
except  the  principals.  The  Hovas  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  situation  well  enough.  They  take  care  to  keep  out 
of  reach  of  shot,  and  lose  nothing  when  the  villages  of  the 
coast  are  bombarded  and  burnt,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
all  property  of  any  value  in  these  places  belongs  to  somebody 
else.  Our  alhes  the  French  are  equally  well  pleased.  They 
cruise  round  and  round  Madagascar,  and  knock  one  of  the 
enemy’s  ports  to  pieces  every  general  quarter-day.  Firing 
real  shot  and  shell  is  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  monotony 
of  practice,  and  the  appearance  of  being  engaged  in  battle 
leads  to  welcome  relaxations  in  the  severity  of  drill.  Above 
all  this  safe  occupation  has  the  particular  charm  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  Enghsh  who  sufier ; and  French  naval  oflicers 
will  do  more  arduous  things  than  bombard  an  enemy  who 
has  no  guns  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  they 
are  doing  their  country  such  a service.  If  the  Foreign 
Office  were  at  this  moment  directed  by  such  an  unregenerate 
person  as  Lord  Palmerston,  the  French  would  probably  be 
asked  to  say  on  whom  it  is  that  they  are  making  war  in 
Madagascar.  It  can  scarcely  be  the  Hovas.  The  way  to 
attack  them  is  to  march  an  army  into  the  interior,  which  is 
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just  what  the  French  show  no  intention  of  doing.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  Antananarivo  is  not  to  he  terrified 
by  the  sufferings  and  loss  inflicted  on  the  traders  of  the 
coast  who  are  mainly  British  subjects. 

It  is  also  a curious,  though  not  surprising,  proof  of  French 
friendship  that  they  should  ask  us  to  play  the  undignified 
part  of  whipping-boy  to  the  Hovas.  And  yet  the  request 
might  reasonably  be  refused.  Nobody  denies  that  neutrals 
must  expect  to  suffer  while  a war  is  in  actual  progress  ; but 
they  are  entitled  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  serious.  By  the 
universal  practice  of  nations  a blockade  is  only  respected 
when  it  is  effectual.  This  new  French  method  of  conduct- 
ing naval  operations,  which  consists  in  periodically  bombard- 
ing ports  at  the  expense  of  a third  party,  is  aii  insult  and 
an  injury  to  the  nation  whose  subjects  are  made  to  suffer. 
It  is  true  that  the  immediate  loss  does  not  fall  on  an 
important  class  of  Englishmen  who  can  make  themselves 
felt  at  elections.  The  traders  in  Madagascar  are  mostly 
creoles  from  Mauritius  or  natives  of  Hindustan,  and  the 
fate  of  the  long-neglected  Bechuanas  is  a fair  example  of 
what  is  probably  in  store  for  them.  Nevertheless  there  are 
reasons  and  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  overlooked 
while  the  Ministry  is  busy  remodelling  the  nation  according 
to  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Some  of  us  have 
not  quite  given  up  the  old  theory  that  all  British  subjects 
are  equally  entitled  to  protection,  and  France  is  too  near 
and  too  strong  to  make  it  safe  for  us  to  encourage  its 
•statesmen  to  act  on  the  lines  of  President  Kruger.  They 
have  always  been  more  or  less  inclined  that  way,  and  tried 
it  at  our  expense  at  least  as  late  as  the  Syrian  war.  To  be 
sure  “ there  was  a Palmerston  in  those  days.”  We  have 
no  confident  hope  that  his  example  will  be  followed,  and 
yet  there  is  instruction  in  the  fact  that  the  closest  alliance 
we  ever  formed  with  France  came  very  soon  after  his 
famous  order  to  Admiral  Stopford  that,  if  the  French  fleet 
oflered  any  resistance  to  the  English  force,  it  should  be 
“ taken  into  Malta.” 


THE  LONDON  WARDMOTES. 

raiHE  election  of  Common  Councilmen  at  the  Wardmotes 
JS-  on  the  2 ist  of  December  is  interesting  as  the  repetition 
of  an  ancient  and  threatened  custom.  The  constituency, 
composed  of  all  lol.  ratepayers  in  the  City,  amounts  to  the 
respectable  number  of  twenty-two  thousand  ; and  City  pro- 
perty is  so  valuable  that  few  occupiers  can  be  excluded  from 
the  franchise.  Pedantic  admirers  of  strict  uniformity  are 
offended  by  the  spectacle  of  a Common  Council  which,  in- 
cluding the  Aldermen,  is  composed  of  232  members.  That 
no  inconvenience  is  caused  by  an  excess  above  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  municipal  representatives  in  other  towns 
is  a consideration  too  practical  to  interest  a modern  Liberal. 
In  accordance  with  precedent,  the  outgoing  Councilmen 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  re-elected ; and  the  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  threatened  Municipal 
Bill  was  too  nearly  unanimous  to  give  rise  to  animated 
debate.  The  chief  exception  to  the  general  calmness 
of  the  proceedings  occurred  in  the  Ward  of  Farringdon 
Without.  A Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  whose  name  has  for 
the  first  time  been  known  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
world  during  the  last  fortnight,  was  proposed  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  It  was  not  stated  whether  his  candidature  origi- 
nated with  himself  or  with  some  Club  or  knot  of  agitators ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  had  qualified  himself  by  taking  out 
his  certificate  of  freedom  only  seven  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Wardmote.  Mr.  Grant  appears  to  be  a 
barrister,  and  he  was  formerly  a reporter  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Daily  News.  He  emerged  into  notoriety  at 
the  late  Ipswich  election,  when  the  opponents  of  the 
Common  Serjeant  with  admirable  good  taste  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  object  of  holding  up  the  London 
Corporation  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant 
seems  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  public 
accuser.  The  electors  of  Ipswich  had  no  reason  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  the  Aldermen  or  the 
Common  Council;  nor  was  it  evident  that,  because  the  citizens 
sometimes  dine  at  the  Guildhall,  a law  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration was  disqualified  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  W. 
Charley  states  that  the  most  bitter  charges  which  ivere 
brought  against  the  City  were  founded  on  an  entertain- 
ment which  was  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  not 
stated  whether  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  was 
directed  against  this  scandalous  transaction ; but  he  can 
scarcely  have  been  restrained  by  scruples  of  taste  or  good 
breeding. 


The  motive  of  Mr.  Grant’s  candidature  for  the  Common 
Council  was  probably  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  a speech  which  should  be  as  offensive  as  possible 
to  the  citizens.  Two  or  three  members  of  the  Wardmote 
called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  he  professedly 
sought  election  to  a body  which,  as  a supporter  of  Mr. 
Firth’s  Bill,  he  proposed  to  destroy;  but  the  presiding 
Alderman  was  bound,  as  Mr.  Grant  knew,  to  secure  a hear- 
ing to  any  legally  qualified  candidate  for  election.  The 
assailant  of  the  Corporation  possesses  that  kind  of  courage 
which  boldly  confronts  indignant  disapproval  in  the  absence 
of  danger.  He  repeated  an  assertion  which  he  had  made  at 
Ipswich,  that  Aldermen  at  City  feasts  often  became  helpless 
from  intoxication.  At  Ipswich  he  had  added  that  they  somer 
times  took  their  seats  on  the  Bench  the  next  morning  before 
they  had  recovered  from  the  efiect  of  their  overnight 
orgies.  The  insolent  libel  had  been  mentioned  at  a meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen ; but  they  wisely  decided  on 
taking  no  official  notice  of  the  accusation.  Mr.  Grant 
consequently  boasted  at  the  Wardmote  that  the  .Aldermeii 
had  been  afraid  to  contradict  his  charge.  He  may  learn,  if 
he  will  consult  either  a lawyer  or  a gentleman,  that  the 
onus  of  proof  is  on  the  author  of  an  accusation,  and  that 
silent  contempt  involves  no  admission.  Even  the  Ipswich 
orator  felt  himself  called  upon  to  explain  an  insignificant 
imputation  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  , rendered  himself 
liable.  He  had,  he  said,  not  been  a gue^t  at  any  of  the 
banquets  when  he  had  seen  Aldermen  in  a state  of  dis- 
graceful intoxication.  It  was  as  a reporter  for  the  Daily 
News  that  he  obtained  admission  to  the  scenes  of  civic 
debauch.  Whether  newspaper  reporters  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  guests  when  they  attend  public  dinners  may 
perhaps  be  an  interesting  point  of  casuistry.  It  must  be 
unpleasant  to  those  concerned  if  they  find  it  necessary  to 
welcome  reporters  like  Mr.  Corrie  Grant.  A more  decorous 
opposition  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  Wardmote  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Firth  himself.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  City  politics  may  be  able  to  explain  why 
the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without  was  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  unprofitable  contest. 

One  of  the  few  speakers  at  the  Ward  elections  expressed 
his  belief  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers  of 
London  were  opposed  to  the  Municipal  scheme.  All  state- 
ments of  the  kind  must  at  present  be  founded  on  con- 
jecture; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  advocate  of  the 
existing  system  may  have  been  unduly  sanguine.  H© 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  in  the  right  if  he  had 
confined  his  statement  to  ratepayers  Avho  formed  their 
judgment  on  local  or  administrative  grounds.  Until  lately 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  a show  of  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  threatened  measure ; nor  has  any  governing 
body  in  the  metropolis  up  to  the  present  time  expressed 
approval  of  the  project.  Some  months  ago  the  political 
Clubs  were  set  in  motion  by  their  managers ; and  at  the 
same  time  Ministerial  orators  began  to  recommend  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  as  a great  Liberal  measure.  N either 
friends  nor  enemies  seem  to  believe  that  it  will  materially 
improve  the  government  of  the  metropolis ; but  its  sup- 
porters have  good  reason  to  anticipate  the  advantage  which 
it  will  confer  on  their  party.  The  Corporation,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  the  Vestries,  whatever  may 
be  their  faults  or  shortcomings,  have  had,  by  some  happy 
accident,  the  negative  merit  of  political  impracticability. 
The  demagogues  are  probably  justified  in  their  confidence 
that  when  the  central  Municipality  is  established,  poli- 
tical influences  will  be  exclusive  and  supreme.  London 
will  become  an  exaggerated  Birmingham  ; and  perhaps 
the  population  may  be  so  organized  as  to  exclude  from 
municipal  functions  all  dissidents  from  the  creed  of  the 
popular  majority.  It  is  certain  that  the  municipal  and 
Parliamentary  representation  will  be  controlled  by  profes- 
sional agents  of  the  American  type.  The  vast  revenues  of 
the  new  Corporation  will  furnish  ample  materials  of  corrup- 
tion. The  number  of  salaried  offices  to  be  filled  perhaps 
accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  patriotic  zeal  of  voluntary 
agitators  who  manage  the  parochial  Caucuses,  or  who 
undertake  the  congenial  task  of  vilifying  the  Corporation. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  impending  measure  are 
not  yet  publicly  known,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Government  will  shrink  from  transferring  to  an  elected 
body  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  A disciplined 
body  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  at  the  disposal  of  a 
Council  which  may  perhaps  be  composed  of  extreme  democrats 
Avould  be  equally  dangerous  to  the  civic  community  and  to 
the  national  Government.  The  riot  in  which  the  Hyde 
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Park  railings  were  thrown  down  might  liavo  expanded 
into  a revolution  if  the  police  had  been  on  the  side  of 
the  mob.  While  the  present  Ministers  may  be  ac- 
quitted of  a design  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  criminal  folly, 
there  is  no  security  against  a subsequent  concession  of  a 
demand  which  will  be  loudly  preferred  by  metropolitan 
agitators.  As  in  the  present  movement,  the  provincial 
Corporations  which  control  their  own  respective  police  forces 
will  be  invidiously  contrasted  with  the  great  Municipality, 
which  will  be  described  as  the  victim  of  undeserved  mistrust. 
The  redistribution  of  seats  may  possibly  by  that  time  have 
given  sixty  or  seventy  members  to  London,  all  dependent  on 
the  same  managers  who  will  virtually  nominate  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  not  improbable  that  revolutionary  doctrines  may 
be  held  by  a large  number  of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
well  as  by  the  two  or  three  Ministers  who  now  take  pleasure 
in  compromising  their  unwilling  colleagues.  Although 
the  command  of  the  police  could  not,  without  serious 
danger,  be  entrusted  to  a Corporation  which  will  be  exclu- 
sively political,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a body 
might  become  formidable  and  oppressive.  The  Pepublican 
Government  of  France  has  constantly  to  guard  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  and  successive 
Ministers  have  found  it  necessary  to  withhold  both  the 
appointment  of  a Mayor  and  the  administration  of  the 
])olice.  The  Government  scarcely  finds  adequate  security 
in  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  quashing  or  over- 
ruling the  obnoxious  votes  of  the  Municipality.  No  such 
power  Avill  be  reserved  in  the  English  measure,  though  the 
power  of  the  High  Court  to  restrain  irregular  proceedings 
Avill  probably  not  be  impaired.  There  is,  of  course,  another 
point  of  view  from  which  the  creation  of  a gigantic  Muni- 
cipality may  possibly  be  regarded ; but  the  experiment  would 
not  be  tried  if  it  were  only  recommended  by  the  prospect 
of  improved  administration.  The  motive  force  is  wholly 
political. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

IF,  as  may  be  most  devoutly  hoped,  the  intelhgence 
received  from  India  as  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Ilbert  Bill  difficulty  is  correct,  the  heading  of  this 
article,  which  last  week  seemed  likely  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed  as  a possible  heading  to  any  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, may  justly  be  used.  The  Ilbert  Bill,  or  what  has  been 
called  and  discussed  as  the  Ilbert  Bill,  is  still  among  the 
agenda  of  the  Indian  Council  for  next  week.  It  still  has 
to  go  through  formal  stages  of  reference  to  Select  Com- 
mittee, of  report  by  that  Committee,  and  of  nominal  pass- 
ing. But  as  the  measure  known  to  writers  and  readers  for 
many  months  of  weary  discussion,  as  the  proposal  which  all 
argument  and  almost  all  authority  has  denounced  and 
exposed,  as  the  plan  which  was  going  in  some  mysterious 
way  to  destroy  “ racial  ” inequality,  and  once  for  all  to 
equalize  all  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  by  putting  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  those  subjects  at  a disadvantage,  it  is  dead.  It 
could  not  be  more  dead  if  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr.  Ilbert  had 
had  the  manliness  and  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  it  wholly 
and  sans  'phrase,.  A few  (but,  to  do  them  justice,  only  a few) 
of  its  supporters  in  this  country  affect  to  deny  the  fact  of 
its  death — a denial  which  is  only  noticeable  as  a curious 
though  not  very  novel  instance  of  political  courage.  The 
simple  fact  is  that,  while  the  cardinal. principle  of  the  Bill 
hitherto,  even  after  the  modifications  indicated  in  Lord 
Northbrook’s  Bristol  speech,  has  been  that  native  magis- 
trates should  have  power  to  try  Europeans  without  jury  in 
the  country  districts,  the  present  arrangement  is  that 
Europeans  shall  in  all  cases  have  the  right  to  claim  trial 
by  a jury,  of  which  practically  the  majority  must  be  Euro- 
pean. In  other  words,  the  European  is,  except  by  his  own 
consent,  relieved  altogether  from  the  discretionary  power  of 
native  Judges  of  First  Instance  in  the  Mofussil.  The 
essence  of  the  proposal  so  determinedly  and  so  victoriously 
combated  was  that  he  should  not  be  so  relieved.  In  com- 
parison with  this,  it  is  a minor  matter  that  the  right  to  try 
(no  longer  in  the  strict  sense  to  judge)  Europeans  is  ex- 
pressly limited  to  District  Magistrates  and  Sessions  J udges,  a 
point  on  which  there  has  been  much  discussion  hitherto. 
The  main  point  of  the  nominal  compromise — of  the  real 
surrender — is  that  the  actual  judex,  the  person  who  will 
decide  guilty  or  not  guilty  in  the  case  of  any  European,  will, 
except  by  that  European’s  good'  leave,  be  a European  him- 
self. Nothing  less  than  thi.s  was  refused  by  Lord  Ripon 
and  his  defenders,  nothing  more  was  demanded  by  the  de- 


fenders of  the  rights  of  the  Engli.sh  in  the  greatest  of 
England’s  possessions. 

There  is  no  fault  worth  mentioning  to  be  found  with  tlie 
arrangement  now  arrived  at  in  itself,  but  it  authorizes 
comment  (from  which,  in  the  abundance  of  more  cogent 
and  less  personal  arguments,  it  has  been  on  the  whole 
necessary  and  desirable  to  abstain  hitherto)  on  the  conduct 
of  the  chief  actors  on  the  Government  side.  It  would  be 
nearly  impossible  for  any  public  man  to  cut  a less  dignified 
figure  than  does  Lord  Ripon  in  this  matter.  With  a re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  his  mistake  which  the  injustice  of 
the  stronger  sex  is  wont  to  call  feminine,  he  has  refused  to 
withdraw  the  Bill  in  terms.  He  has  even  refused  the  com- 
promise discussed  last  week  because,  it  would  appear,  the 
acceptance  of  that  compromise  would  have  deprived  him  or 
his  partisans  of  the  power  of  saying  that  the  privileges  of 
native  civilians  have  been  extended.  But  he  has  granted — 
after  what  has  passed,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  at  the  last 
moment  and  with  the  worst  grace — what  is  in  efiect 
an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  Europeans  charged 
with  misconduct,  if  not  an  actual  curtailment  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  native  magistrates  charged  with  their 
trial.  In  the  proposed  procedure  the  native  magistrate  will 
be  the  ornamental  figure-head,  the  European  jury  (or  the 
jury  in  greater  part  European)  the  motive  and  guiding 
force.  Further,  one  of  the  main  arguments — the  only 
argument  other  than  sentimental  which  was  urged  for  the 
Bill — is  not  only  made  of  none  efiect  by  the  compromise, 
but  becomes  an  argument  the  other  way.  The  imaginary 
administrative  difiiculty  becomes,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments, not  indeed  an  administrative  difficulty,  but  a real 
and  considerable  administrative  complication.  It  is  a com- 
plication easily  disentangled,  no  doubt,  and  brought  about 
by  an  arrangement  intrinsically  good ; but  it  makes  matters 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view  not  simpler,  but  less 
simple,  not  less  costly,  but  more  costly,  than  they  are  at 
present.  No  “racial  anomaly”  is  removed;  for  the 
presence  of  the  jury,  with  its  European  majority,  is  a re- 
minder to  the  judge  that  his  prisoner  is  of  a difierent 
blood  to  himself.  Instead  of  change  of  venue  being  obvi- 
ated, it  becomes  necessary  with  increasing  frequency.  But 
Lord  Ripon’s  self-love,  or  the  self-love  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
or  the  puerile  vanity  of  two  or  three  native  civihans, 
to  whom  a privilege  accorded  with  the  right  hand  is 
welcome  even  if  it  is  taken  away  with  the  left,  or  the  re- 
luctance of  English  Radicals  to  admit  openly  that  their 
leaders  have  made  a mistake  and  have  had  to  confess  it,  or 
all  these  things  at  once,  have,  no  doubt,  been  duly  looked 
to  and  cared  for. 

"Winners,  however,  can  afibrd  to  be  generous ; and  but 
for  one  thing  those  who  have  from  the  very  first  fought, 
and  who  have  now  carried  the  day  for  common  sense  and 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  the  country  which  their  fathers 
won,  might  pass  over  this  matter,  thank  Lord  Ripon  for 
his  not  too  graciously  given  Christmas-box,  congratulate 
Anglo-Indians  on  their  hard-won  and  well-won  triumph, 
and  be  glad  that  the  events  of  the  last  twelvemonth  have 
shown  how  even  yet  English  opinion  in  all  its  better  part 
can  be  roused  to  take  the  right  side  in  these  times  of  cant 
and  fixllacy.  But  public  wiiters  are,  if  they  are  hound  to 
anything,  bound  to  look  first  to  the  public  interest,  and 
the  public  interest  can  hardly  in  this  case  be  consulted  by 
shaking  hands  all  round  and  agreeing  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  The  objectionable  clauses  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  were 
not  (eccentric  as  is  the  history  of  their  genesis)  mere 
isolated  mistakes,  committed  nobody  quite  knows  why  or  how, 
and  unlikely  to  be  repeated.  The  particular  assault  just 
made  on  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  India  is  indeed,  if  the 
reported  compromise  really  takes  efiect,  not  hkely  to  be 
repeated,  at  anj^  rate  for  some  considerable  time.  But 
whether  it  was  intended  or  not  by  its  promoters,  it  was 
certainly  defended  by  its  English  advocates,  and  appeared, 
so  far  as  it  had  any  logical  reason  at  all,  to  be  intended,  as 
part  of  a much  larger  scheme.  Some  parts  of  that  scheme 
are  still  before  the  public;  and,  though  as  less  directly 
affecting  individuals  they  are  less  likely  to  be  successfully 
opposed,  they  are  certainly  not  less  mischievous.  The 
keynote  of  the  whole  concert,  of  which  certain  numbers 
only  have  yet  been  played,  is  undoubtedly  struck  in  the 
conversation  between  Lord  Kimberley  and  Mr.  Atkins 
which  was  commented  on  last  week,  no  matter  whether 
that  conversation  be  correctly  reported  or  no.  Englishmen 
are  not  to  be  a privileged  class  in  India,  they  are  not  even  to 
be  a class  on  equal  terms  with  natives.  So  far  from  regarding 
India  as  a great  dependency  of  England,  to  be  treated  with 
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scrupulous  kindness  and  justice,  but  still  as  a dependency,  as  a 
possession,  as  an  inferior  and  subordinate  part  of  the  English 
Empire,  we  are  to  administer  India  in  trust  for  some- 
thing as  yet  unborn,  an  imagined  and  non-existent  “ In- 
“ dian  people.”  The  origin  of  the  wonderful  fabric  of 
English  domination  in  India  is  to  be  forgotten,  the  nature 
of  that  domination  is  to  be  ignored,  the  object  of  it  is  to  be 
indignantly  repudiated.  That  within  no  distance  measur- 
able by  the  intelligent  political  calculator  can  an  “ Indian 
“ nation  ” capable  of  holding  its  own  against  the  great  mili- 
tary Powers  of  Europe  be  created  is  not  to  be  hinted  at. 
That,  incapable  of  managing  itself,  the  vast  population  of 
the  country  is  capable,  if  it  once  loses  the  salutary  respect  of 
the  servant  for  his  master,  of  causing  infinite  disturbance 
to  our  management  is  to  be  suppressed.  The  words  of  a 
document  which  are  carefully  safeguarded  and  modified  in 
the  document  itself  are  to  be  wrested  and  garbled  to  sup- 
port the  doctrine  of  a mischievous  and  impossible  equality. 
All  these  disastrous  notions — notions  importing  loss  and 
disgrace  to  England,  anarchy  or  tyranny  to  India — lie,  some- 
times clearly  conceived,  sometimes  indistinctly  held  in  a 
muddled  sort  of  fashion,  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  sup- 
ported the  Ilbeet  Bill.  In  that  particular  attempt  to  con- 
vert their  ideas  into  facts  they  have  been  defeated.  But 
they  are  still  animated  by  the  same  purpose,  and  they  must 
still  be  met  with  the  same  resistance.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  a fresh  crusade,  with  Disestablishment  for  its  object, 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Bipon  and  his  Mentor,  is  announced, 
though  not  on  authority,  and  the  announcement  is  contra- 
dicted, but  with  certain  reserves.  It  might  seem  that  a 
Viceroy  of  Lord  Bipon’s  antecedents  must,  for  decency’s 
sake,  devolve  on  some  one  else  an  attack  on  the  Church  of 
England.  But  there  is  indeed  no  knowing  how  far  a Viceroy 
who  has  boxed  the  compass  of  political  failure  and  religious 
indecision  may  go  under  the  tutorship  or  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Ilbeet. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  SHIPOWNERS. 

WHEN  Mr.  Chambeelain  first  sought  relaxation  from 
his  labours  in  the  Committee  of  Trade,  and  resumed- 
his  occupation  of  demagogue  by  making  an  indiscriminate 
attack  on  the  shipowners,  he  was  not  left  unanswered.  Mr. 
Laing  and  others  undertook  to  show  that  his  premisses  were 
of  doubtful  accuracy,  and  that  even  if  they  could  be  accepted 
they  did  not  justify  his  conclusions.  The  arguments  of 
individuals  have  been  recently  repeated  and  supported  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Shipowners’  Association  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  on  the  proposals  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  this  Associa- 
tion is  entitled  to  a respectful  hearing.  Not  only  are  they 
talking  about  what  they  thoroughly  understand,  but,  as 
the  Committee  points  out,  “ Liverpool  steamship  owners 
“ are  not  accused  of  want  of  care  in  regard  to  the  sea- 
“ worthiness  of  their  ships ; they  have  no  disputes  with  the 
“ Board  of  Trade  about  the  load  line,  which  in  their  case  is 
“ usually  superior  in  safety  to  the  requhements  of  the 
“ officers  of  that  department,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
“ large  Companies  the  whole,  or  a large  portion,  of  the 
“ insurance  risk  is  assumed  by  the  shipowner.”  The  pub- 
lished Beport  of  the  Committee  will  be  the  more  hkely  to 
secure  attention  that  it  is  written  with  commendable 
moderation.  There  is  no  denial  of  the  painful  truth  that 
unseaworthy  ships  are  sent  to  sea,  and  that  other  abuses 
exist  which  call  for  remedy.  The  authors  of  the  docu- 
ment confine  themselves  to  criticizing  Mr.  Chambeelain’s 
figures  and  confuting  his  arguments  without  ever  imitating 
his  offensive  tone.  The  adoption  of  this  temperate  attitude 
by  the  Liverpool  shipowners,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
well  supported  in  the  other  ports,  suggests  the  hope  that 
what  would  certainly  have  given  x'ise  to  an  angry  agitation 
may  possibly  be  cut  short  at  its  beginning,  and  reduced 
to  the  wholesome  proportions  of  a sane  attempt  to  put  the 
merchant  shipping  laws  on  a satisfactory  footing. 

Beaders  of  the  newspapers  who  are  inclined  to  take  Mr. 
Chambeelain’s  figures  at  his  own  valuation  and  accept  his 
conclusions  will  do  well  to  read  the  Beport  of  the  Liverpool 
Committee.  They  will  find  that  when  the  Pebsident  of 
the  Boaed  of  Teade  cites  the  fact  that  3,118  lives  were 
lost  on  British  ships  by  other  cause  than  collision  or  strand- 
ing in  1881-2  as  a proof  that  owners  habitually  leave  their 
ships  in  an  unseaworthy  state,  he  overlooks  certain  details 
of  some  importance.  In  the  first  place,  1,293  of  these  lives 
were  lost  in  fishing-boats,  for  which  the  shipowners  cannot  | 


be  made  responsible.  Many  lives  are  lost  in  small  coasting 
craft  owned  by  the  men  who  work  them,  and,  finally,  the 
year  was  a very  stoumy  one.  Among  the  foundered  and 
missing  vessels  not  a few  must  have  been  lost  through 
errors  in  seamanship.  But  the  arguments  by  which  the 
owners  combat  some  of  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Chambeelain 
are  of  more  value  even  than  their  criticism  of  his  statistics. 
A little  attention  will  show  anybody  that  they  have  a strong 
case  when  they  protest  against  a proposal  to  withdraw 
their  right  to  make  special  contracts  by  bill  of  lading 
in  restriction  of  their  common-law  liability  as  carriers  of 
goods.  Otherwise  it  might  happen,  as  in  the  case  of 
WooDLY  V.  Mitchell,  “ that  where  a collision  occurs  be- 
“ tween  ships  A.  and  B.,  for  which  A.  is  alone  to  blame,  and 
“ B.’s  bill  of  lading  only  exempts  ‘ perils  of  the  sea,’  B.  is 
“ liable  to  her  own  cargo  for  the  loss.”  Again,  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  make  a shipowner  responsible  “ for  the  acts 
“ of  a pilot  whose  employment  is  imposed  upon  him  bylaw.” 
But  these  matters  are  of  less  importance  than  the  question 
of  insurance.  Mr.  Chambeelain  proposes  to  give  ship- 
owners a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  safety  of  their 
vessels  by  preventing  them  from  insuring  to  the  full  value. 
His  contention  is  that  full  insurances  make  it  the  owner’s 
interest  to  lose  his  vessel.  The  Liverpool  Committee  do 
not  deny  that  cases  of  excessive  insurance  for  criminal  pur- 
poses occur,  but  they  deny  altogether  that  it  is  the  rule. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  it  is  the  owner’s  interest 
to  over-insure,  that  the  exact  reverse  is  the  truth.  The 
proportion  of  partial  damages  to  total  losses  is  as  20  to  i. 
Now,  in  cases  of  partial  damage,  the  owner  is  not  com- 
pensated for  anything  under  three  per  cent.,  and  it  is  there- 
fore his  interest  to  make  the  insurance  as  low  as  he 
safely  can,  while  the  underwriters,  for  exactly  the  same 
reason,  put  it  high.  The  Committee  point  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  the  value  of  a-  ship  under  the  many  vary- 
ing conditions  of  its  existence,  and  also  that  an  owner 
is  not  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  his 
vessel  during  the  interval  before  he  gets  a new  one.  To 
their  question  whether  any  prudent  man  would , incur  the 
risks  inseparable  from  trade  at  sea  unless  he  had  a fair 
chance  of  at  least  saving  his  capital  we  should  imagine  that 
only  one  answer  can  be  given.  People  who  interest  them- 
selves in  this  matter  will  also  do  well  to  ask  themselves  this 
other  question.  Is  it  at  all  hkely  that  a shrewd  body  of 
business  men  such  as  the  underwriters  undoubtedly  are 
would  encourage  an  extensive  practice  of  excessive  insu- 
rance by  which  they  must  infallibly  be  heavy  losers  ? By 
all  means  let  us  punish  the  individual  ofieniier,  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  hamper  a whole  industry  for  his 
sins.  Mr.  Chambeelain’s  proposal,  if  it  were  carried  out, 
would  infallibly  result  in  throwing  more  and  more  of  the 
carrying  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Companies  which 
can  insure  themselves,  and  the  smaller  traders  would  be 
sacrificed.  But,  to  be  sure,  there  are  people  who  believe 
that  the  destruction  of  small  traders  is  not  an  evil  accord- 
ing to  the  economic  theories  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chambeelain. 


UNEARNED  INCREMENT. 

A SHORT  time  ago  it  was  remarked  in  print  that  Mr.  J. 

Chambeelain  appeared  to  “ have  unearned  increment 
“ on  the  brain.”  We  sincerely  trust  and  believe  that  it  is 
owing  to  mental  confusion  only  that  he  uses  phrases  and 
arguments  which  are  calculated  to  hound  on  those  who 
have  no  property  against  those  who  have.  The  phrase 
itself  is  a delusive  one,  and  has  led  astray  some  with  whom 
intellectually  Mr.  Chambeelain  can  bear  no  comparison.  To 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  think  on  the  complicated  pro- 
blems of  social  life  it  sounds  plausible  enough  to  say  that  a 
man  who  buys  a plot  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rising  town,  the  value  of  which  increases  fourfold  or  more  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years,  is  unjustly  appropriating  the  pro- 
duct of  other  people’s  industry.  He  does  not,  in  most  cases, 
collect  the  population,  build  the  factories  or  villas,  make  the 
roads,  or  do  any  of  the  acts  by  which  the  value  of  his  property 
has  been  increased ; and  yet  he  enjoys  the  increase  of  value. 
In  other  cases  it  is  true  that  the  landlord  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  value  of  his  property ; but 
in  many  it  is  undeniable  that,  without  any  efibrt  and  expense 
of  his  ow'n,  the  value  of  his  property  increases ; and  this, 
we  are  told,  is  an  injustice  which  calls  for  a remedy.  Such 
persons,  it  is  said,  neither  toil  nor  spin — the  latter  half  of 
which  proposition  only  has,  as  a rule,  any  truth  in  it — and, 
therefoi  e,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their  property  is  not 
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due  to  them,  but  to  the  exertions  and  enterprise  of  others, 
to  whom,  and  not  to  the  landlord,  that  increment  ouglit  to 
jgo.  When  Cabinet  Ministers  air  such  views,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the  comparatively  ignorant  mass  of  electors, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  look  the  question  in  the  face  and  expose 
the  fallacies  on  which  these  appeals  to  the  thoughtlessness 
and  cupidity  of  many  of  the  poor  can  only  rest. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  hitherto  the  injustice  of  the 
so-called  “ unearned  increment  ” has  been  fixed  chiefly  on 
land.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  The 
I possession  of  property  of  any  kind  tends  undoubtedly  to 
make  a man  conservative  in  his  temper ; and  this  fact  tells 
most  of  all  in  the  case  of  property  which  attaches  him  to  the 
soil,  whether  he  be  an  English  duke  or  a French  peasant. 
The  Radical  agitator  sees  in  the  owner  of  land,  whether  the 
.property  be  large  or  small,  his  chief  enemy.  It  is  conse- 
quently on  landlords  that  the  latest  assailants  of  property 
have  concentrated  their  forces.  Not  a few  of  these  agi- 
tators, we  believe,  will  live  to  see  that  the  social  questions 
which  they  have  raised  will  extend  to  other  forms  of  pro- 
perty than  land.  But  at  present  they  do  not  see  it.  They 
fancy  that,  by  denouncing  the  owners  of  land,  and  by  set- 
ting tenants,  farm-labourers,  and  artisans  against  them, 
they  can  do  something  to  win  a party  victory.  They  are 
not  awai’e  that  the  poor  man  is  able  to  ask  disagreeable 
questions  about  capitalists  which,  if  what  is  alleged  against 
landowners  be  once  granted,  will  not  be  easy  to  answer. 
When  once  the  precedent  is  set  that  one  kind  of  property 
can  be  taken  away  from  the  owners  without  compensation, 
it  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  needy  and  the  covetous  will 
not  desire  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  other  forms  of 
property.  Such,  in  fact,  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  France. 
The  land  in  that  country  having  been  already  divided 
among  the  people,  the  next  step  is  to  assail  the  capitalist ; 
and,  j List  as  the  landlord  is  the  enemy  whom  the  socialistic 
agitators  in  England  are  now  trying  to  attack,  so  in  France 
i.t  is  the  capitalist  whom  persons  of  the  same  social  stamp 
and  mental  capacity  are  zealous  to  destroy.  In  other  words, 
all  forms  of  property  hang  together  ; and  you  cannot 
attack  landed  property  without  endangering  capital,  and 
you  cannot  attack  either  without  at  the  same  time  attack- 
ing wages. 

Unearned  increment  is  not,  as  some  people  seem  to 
imagine,  a peculiarity  of  landed  property.  It  applies  with 
equal  truth  to  land,  capital,  and  labour.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  a couple  or  so  of  months  ago,  called  attention, 
in  a letter  to  the  Times,  to  the  very  obvious  fact  that 
capital  invested  otherwise  than  in  land  increases  in  value 
without  any  efibrt  beyond  the  prudence  of  the  investor, 
just  as  land  does.  Thus  a man  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1866,  invested  in  Italian  stock,  will  have  seen  his 
investment  nearly  double  in  value  in  the  course  of  a few 
years.  He  has  done  nothing  but  leave  his  investment 
alone;  its  value  has  simply  increased  by  the  working  of 
causes  with  which  he  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
All  that  he  has  done  has  been  to  choose  an  investment 
which  had  the  chances  of  good  luck  on  its  side.  Similarly, 
all  investments  in  native  or  foreign  stock,  of  whatever 
kind,  rest  on  the  same  pifinciple — that  the  investor  hopes 
that  the  stock  may  either  rise  or  at  least  not  decrease 
in  value,  and  that  he  may  hold  or  bequeath  property 
of  a value  equal  to  or  if  possible  higher  than  that  which 
it  held  when  he  first  bought  it.  A man  who  invests 
in  any  public  Company  at  home,  or  in  any  foreign  bonds, 
constantly  does  so  in  the  belief  that  the  shares  will  rise 
in  value,  and  consequently  that  he  will  receive  what 
is  termed  the  “unearned”  increase  of  the  value  of  his 
investment.  Those  who  during  the  darkest  period  of 
civil  war  in  America  invested  in  United  States  stock, 
did  so  under  the  belief,  which  events  justified,  that  their 
bonds  would,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  be  worth  doxible 
or  treble  of  what  they  paid  for  them.  Yet  they,  like  the 
landowner,  had  done  nothing  in  the  interval  by  which  the 
value  of  the  bonds  had  been  increased.  The  real  people 
who  had  caused  the  increase  of  value  were  the  soldiers, 
statesmen,  and  electors  to  whose  determination  the  success- 
ful result  of  the  war  was  due.  All  sensible  people,  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  themselves  be  unable 
to  work,  or  thinldng  of  the  interests  of  children  or  other 
heirs,  invest  their  money,  if  possible,  in  something  likely 
to  increase  in  value  as  time  goes  on  ; and  this  applies,  with 
equal  truth,  to  the  capitalist  and  the  landowner. 

Unearned  increment  applies,  however,  to  labour  as  well 
as  to  land  and  capital,  and  to  the  highest  skilled  labour  as 
well  as  to  ordinary  manual  labour.  Wages  often  rise  with- 
out any  extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  but  ' 


owing  to  the  action  of  causes  with  which  he  has  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  They  may  rise  even  owing  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  Thus  such  a conflagration  as  those 
which  occurred  at  Chicago  and  Boston  some  years  ago 
would  naturally  raise  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  building 
trade,  though  the  individual  stonemason  or  bricklayer  did 
no  more  work  than  before,  or,  if  he  did,  w’ould  receive 
additional  pay  for  working  overtime.  Or,  again,  a war 
between  two  foreign  countries,  one  or  both  of  which  may 
need  to  go  abroad  for  the  articles  necessary  for  military 
operations,  will  raise  the  wages  in  other  countries  of  those 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments. These  are  examples  of  the  unearned  increment  of 
ordinary  labour.  Take,  again,  a case  of  highly  skilled 
labour.  Suppose  a surgeon,  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, who  for  a particular  operation  charges  fifty  guineas, 
while  two  of  his  younger  competitors,  no  less  skilful 
than  he,  charge  half  that  amount  for  the  same  operation. 
After  a time  he  dies,  and  the  two  younger  men  step 
into  his  position  as  the  leading  specialists  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  are  thus  enabled  to  charge  larger  fees  for 
precisely  the  same  operations  for  which  they  formerly 
charged  twenty-five  guineas.  What  is  this  but  unearned 
increment!  They  bestow  an  equal  amount  of  time  and 
care  on.  each  operation,  whether  before  or  after  the  death  of 
their  senior,  and  their  skill  is  not  increased  by  his  decease  ; 
and  yet  their  services  are  more  highly  paid  than  they  were 
before.  Land,  capital,  and  labour  are  thus  all  alike  liable 
to  an  increase  in  value  independently  of  the  increased 
skill  or  exertions  of  the  possessor. 

If,  again,  the  State  has  a right  to  confiscate  the  unearned 
increase  of  property,  with  what  justice  can  it  refuse  com- 
pensation to  those  whose  property,  without  any  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  owners,  depreciates  in  value?  The  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  for  example,  struck  a heavy 
blow  both  at  the  labourers  and  the  employers  of  labour  in 
the  silk  trade  at  Coventry  and  elsewhere  in  this  country ; 
yet  both  had  taken  to  the  trade  relying  on  the  existing  laws 
of  the  land.  Similarly,  the  Irish  legislation  of  the  present 
Government  has  caused  a serious  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  landed  property  in  Ireland.  In  like  manner  land  needed 
for  the  working  of  a mine  believed  to  be  lucrative  would 
fall  in  value  if  it  were  ascertained  that  the  mine  was  a 
failure.  Or  again,  the  value  of  desirable  sites  for  hotels  or 
private  villas  in  Ischia  has  decreased  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  earthquakes.  How  can  we  deal  with  unearned  in- 
crement and  leave  out  of  sight  unearned  depreciation  ? 
Unless  we  throw  to  the  winds  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  justice,  what  we  take  in  the  one  case  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  restore  in  the  other.  Nor  does  the  phrase  “ un- 
earned increment,”  as  applied  to  land,  prove  to  be  in 
many  cases  a true  description  of  the  phenomenon.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a man  has  capital  to  the  amount 
of  a hundred  thousand  pounds  which  he  wishes  to  in- 
vest. He  is,  let  us  assume,  a shrewd  man  of  business, 
who  could  so  invest  it  as  to  get  a safe  return  of  five  or  six 
per  cent,  for  his  money.  Instead  of  this,  he  invests  it 
in  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a large  town,  getting  at 
first  no  return  in  the  form  of  ground-rents,  and  gradually, 
as  time  goes  on,  getting  one  and  then  two  per  cent,  for 
his  money.  Do  not  the  years  during  which  he  has  been  con- 
tented with  no  interest,  or  with  a nominal  interest,  entitle 
him  to  look  on  the  increased  value  which  his  property  at  last 
acquires  as  something  which  is  not  “unearned”?  He  has 
sacrificed  a large  sum — say  several  thousand  pounds  annually 
— for  many  years  in  order  to  enjoy  a safe  and  solid  property 
in  his  old  age,  and  to  bequeath  it  to  his  heirs.  Men  earn 
by  abstinence  as  truly  as  they  do  by  work.  A man  who 
foregoes  luxuries  and  indulgences,  and  invests  what  he 
thereby  saves,  has  earned  the  wealth  that  gradually  accrues 
to  him.  And  this  is  exactly  the  position  of  many  land- 
owners.  They  have  preferred  a small  to  a large  annual 
return  for  their  money,  believing  that  this  form  of  property, 
was  not  only  safe,  but  likely  also,  as  time  went  on,  to  in- 
crease in  value.  The  point,  however,  of  the  phrase  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  article  lies  in  the  adjective 
“ unearned,”  which  no  doubt  does  in  many  cases  apply  to 
land  as  well  as  to  labour  and  capital.  It  is  assumed  by 
some  persons  that,  because  a man  has  a right  to  what  he 
has  earned,  he  has  therefore  no  right  to  what  he  has  not 
earned.  This  is  a question  of  ethics,  and  not  of  economics, 
which  we  cannot  here  discuss,  though  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that,  many  of  the  most  indefeasible  rights  of  a human 
being  are  those  which  he  cannot  by  any  possibility  have 
earned. 
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BODIES  AND  BODIES. 

IF  a Railway  Company  were  not  so  impersonal  a body 
that  none  of  those  who  compose  it  are  responsible  for 
anything  that  it  does,  some  shareholdeis  might  feel  uneasy 
at  the  new  reading  which  raihvay  enterprise  has  given  to 
old  notions  about  reverence  for  the  dead.  Everybody 
knows  that  churchyards  are  from  time  to  time  disturbed  in 
ox-der  that  a new  line  may  be  carried  across  them.  In 
theory,  this  disturbance  is  conceded  to  an  overwhelming 
pubhc  necessity.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  modern 
life  that  locomotion  should  bo  rapid  and  easy,  and,  as  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  continual  railway  extension,  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living  must  submit  to  be  bought  out. 
It  is  not  so  clearly  realized,  perhaps,  tliat  in  the  bargaining 
which  this  process  involves,  the  dead  are  at  a great  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  living.  The  living  can 
stand  out  for  a price,  the  dead  must  take  whatever 
is  offered ; and  one  consequence  of  this  distinction  is  that 
in  large  towns  Railway  Companies  show  a decided  prefer- 
ence for  cutting  through  graves.  The  compensation  they 
have  to  pay  is  very  much  less,  and  it  comes  a great  deal 
cheaper  to  I’emove  so  many  thousand  bodies  to  a new 
resting-place  than  to  find  new  homes  for  the  same  number 
of  living  people.  The  imaginary  sanctity  which  used  to 
surround  a grave  has  not,  therefore,  been  destroyed  in 
order  to  benefit  the  public  by  enabling  them  to  move  from 
place  to  place  more  quickly.  That  is  merely  the  pleasant 
way  in  which  the  facts  are  put  by  the  Railway  Companies. 
The  true  account  of  the  matter  is  that  the  admitted  sanctity 
of  the  grave  has  been  destroyed  to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  railway  shareholders.  The  only  pixblic  neces- 
sity involved  is  the  necessity  of  declaring  a good  dividend. 
We  dig  up  our  dead,  not  that  the  community  may  be 
happier,  but  that  the  partners  in  a firm  of  carriers  may 
find  their  purses  heavier  when  the  half-yearly  balance 
is  distributed.  The  new  railways  could  in  most  cases 
be  made  just  as  easily  if  the  graves  were  avoided.  The 
whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  a comparison  between 
the  cost  of  ground  covered  with  brick  and  the  cost  of 
ground  filled  with  bones.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  has  lately  been  saving  money  in  this  way 
in  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green.  A new  line  is  being 
carried  across  the  Peel  Grove  burial-ground,  and  deep 
trenches  have  to  be  dug  in  order  to  make  a bed  for  the 
piers  which  are  to  support  the  arches.  The  report  of  the 
Medical  Ofiicer  says  that  these  trenches  are  cut  through  a 
solid  mass  of  coffins.  No  supervision  was  ever  exercised 
over  the  burials  while  they  took  place,  and  the  ground  was 
turned  to  such  good  account  that  the  bodies  come  to  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  original  surface,  and  lie  “ shoulder 
“ to  shoulder  and  head  to  foot,  and  piled  closely  on  the 
“ top  of  one  another.”  It  would  be  a misuse  of  words  to 
speak  of  the  spaces  between  the  coffins,  because  there 
are  no  spaces.  But  there  are  “ interstices,”  and  these 
interstices  are  “ filled  with  what  might  once  have  been 
gravel,”  but  is  now  “ a dull-coloured,  tenacious,  heavy, 
“ clay-like  soil — a material,  without  doubt,  consisting  of 
“ original  gravel,  mixed  with  organic  matter  to  saturation.” 
Organic  matter,  of  course,  is  a polite  form  of  words.  What 
the  original  gravel  has  been  saturated  with  is  the  in- 
habitants of  Bethnal  Green  between  the  years  1840  and 
1855.  The  work  of  digging  trenches  in  this  material  has 
naturally  not  been  agreeable.  The  workmen  describe  the 
stench  as  “ something  awful,”  and  the  “ experienced  con- 
“ tractor  ” who  is  charged  with  the  removal  of  the  remains 
says  that  it  can  only  be  done  safely  dxiring  the  sharp  winds 
of  spring,  and  that  even  then  large  fires  must  be  kept 
burning  while  the  operation  is  going  on.  A new  terror 
will  thus  be  imparted  to  the  east  wind,  which  will  bear 
upon  its  wings  the  odours  of  these  packed  coffins  and  this 
saturated  soil.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  work- 
men employed  on  the  trenches  have  not  suffered  much 
from  illness,  and  that  what  ill  effects  there  have  been 
have  not  been  permanent.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
those  who  have  to  live  close  by  cannot  tell  so  cheerful 
a story.  The  navvies  probably  come  from  some  distance, 
and  they  are  well  fed.  The  sempstress  or  tlxe  matchmaker 
who  has  to  spend  her  nights  and  days  in  this  atmosphere, 
and  live  on  bread  and  tea,  may  find  that  the  ill  effects  do 
not  disappear  so  rapidly. 

The  reason  why  we  have  reproduced  these  unsavoury 
details  is  that  they  throw  some  light  on  one  of  the  many 
illusions  connected  with  the  housing  of  the  poor.  It  is 
often  said  that  what  is  most  wanted,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 


put  more  effusively,  all  that  is  really  wanted,  is  to  interest 
the  private  builder  in  the  work.  If  we  trust  to  the  com- 
mercial principle  we  cannot  go  wrong.  Once  remove  the 
obstacles  which  now  keep  the  private  builder  out  of  the  field, 
and  the  housing  of  the  poor  becomes  an  ordinary  matter  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  what  supply 
and  demand  are  doing  in  this  way  at  Bethnal  Green.  The 
owner  of  so  much  of  this  ground  as  is  not  wanted  by  the  Rail- 
way Company  has  agreed  to  sell  or  let  it  for  building,  and 
as  neither  the  neighbourhood  nor  the  soil  is  likely  to 
attract  fashionable  tenants,  the  builder  proposes  to  use 
it  as  a site  for  industrial  dwellings.  About  the  year 
1869  another  disused  burial-ground  in  the  same  district 
was  actually  built  over.  The  bodies  were  not  removed, 
but  the  ground  was  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  con- 
crete, which  served  as  a foundation  for  the  houses.  It 
is  not  a very  good  foundation,  for  the  floors  sink  and  the 
partition  walls  crack.  But  it  is  good  enough  for  Bethnal 
Green  and  good  enough  for  industrial  dwellings,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  build  in  the  same  way  over  the  Peel  Grove 
burial-ground.  The  Vestry  of  Bethnal  Green  object  to 
this  method  of  housing  the  poor,  and  intend,  if  they  can,  to 
stop  the  building.  Probably  they  can  stop  it,  but  it  is  not 
quite  a settled  point.  There  is  a by-law  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  which  forbids  building  on  any  made  ground 
containing  animal  matter,  and  in  this  case,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  ground  is  saturated  with  aninial  matter.  But 
then  it  is  contended  that  the  houses  are  to  be  built, 
not  on  this  ground,  but  on  a bed  of  concrete  overlying 
it,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  this  way  the  owner  of  the 
ground  may  be  able  to  complete  the  contract.  This  is  a 
question  for  lawyers  to  settle,  though  if  it  is  settled  in 
favour  of  the  builder.  Parliament  ought  certainly  to  have  a 
word  to  say  on  the  matter.  The  point,  however,  on  which 
we  wish  now  to  insist  is  simply  this — that  the  intervention 
of  the  private  builder,  even  if  it  is  adequate  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  houses,  is  not  and  cannot  be  adequate  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  wholesome  houses.  If  they  are  built,  they  will 
be  built  on  all  kinds  of  soil  and  in  defiance  of  all  sanitary 
regulations.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  approach 
this  problem  of  housing  the  poor,  we  come  back  to 
the  necessity  of  a proper  building  law  as  the  first  condi- 
tion of  a satisfactory  solution.  Make  it  a condition  of 
offering  a new  house  for  sale  or  occupation  that  it  shall 
conform  to  certain  specified  sanitary  requirements  in  the 
matter  of  foundation,  of  drainage,  of  ventilation,  and  you  at 
least  prevent  the  multiplication  of  the  present  evils.  It  is 
bad  enough  that  there  should  be  so  man^  houses  in  ex- 
istence which  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purpose  they  are 
made  to  serve.  It  is  worse  that  the  tale  of  unwholesome 
houses  should  continually  be  made  larger  by  the  addition 
of  new  houses  that  have  all  the  faults  of  the  old  ones.  If 
the  existing  law  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  these  ad- 
ditions from  being  made,  it  ought  not  to  be  left  unamended 
for  another  Session. 


THE  YEAR. 

WE  have  reached  the  end  of  a year  rich  in  horroi’s  and 
disasters,  the  work  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  the  folly 
or  wickedness  of  man.  Many  districts  in  Europe  and  America 
have  suffered  terribly  from  floods.  An  Italian  town  and  a wide 
region  in  Asia  have  been  desolated  by  earthquakes.  In  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  hundreds  of  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  in  accidents  caused  by  oversights  or  panics.  All  Europe 
has  again  been  disturbed  by  fears  of  an  approaching  great  war. 
As  the  year  was  drawing  to  its  close  we  have  been  startled  by 
learning  that  a whole  army  has  been  massacred-  by  barbarians  in 
the  centre  of  Africa.  Social  and  political  difficulties  which  were 
serious  twelve  months  ago  have  grown  to  still  greater  proportions. 
Even  the  good  has  had  evil  effects.  The  recovery  of  France  from 
its  depressed  condition  of  a few  years  ago,  and  the  apparently  final 
establishment  of  its  Republican  Government,  has  been  followed  by 
an  outbreak  of  aggressive  energy.  The  unlucky  inhabitants  of 
Madagascar  and  the  Chinese  Empire  have  been  dragged  into 
quarrels  on  entirely  frivolous  pretences.  The  hangman  has  been 
terribly  busy  in  Ireland,  and  in  each  of  the  United  Kingdoms 
sentences  of  just  severity  have  been  passed  on  those  who  have 
chosen  to  constitute  themselves  the  enemies  of  society.  The 
history  of  the  year  is,  however,  happily  not  without  its  bright  side. 
In  South  America  a stop  has  been  put  to  a war  of  exceptional 
ferocity.  Prince  Bismarck’s  masterly  diplomacy  has  at  least 
postponed  a great  struggle  in  Europe.  If  his  successful  efforts  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  other  States  and  to  arrange  the  long- 
standing quarrel  between  the  German  Empire  and  the  Papacy 
may  be  plausibly  described  as  measures  of  hostile  precaution 
against  France  and  Russia,  they  are  none  the  less  securities 
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for  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  anarchists  on  the  Continent, 
who  seemed  so  serious  a danger  a short  time  ago,  have  been 
beaten  down,  at  least  temporarily.  England  was  saved  from  the 
loss  of  another  harvest  by  a happy  change  in  the  weather.  Our 
good  luck  has  not,  however,  given  us  much  more  than  negative 
benelits.  Agriculturists  have  escaped  a great  misfortune, but  there 
is  no  sign  of  the  long-expected  revival  of  trade.  In  politics,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  it  is  not  too  much  to  s?.y  that  there  are 
innumerable  signs  of  coming  troubles.  Our  friendly  relations  with 
Prance  have  undergone  a strain  which  they  will  long  continue  to 
feel.  India  has  been  disturbed  by  a piece  of  reckless  interference 
in  the  relations  between  the  ruling  and  the  subject  races. 
The  Australian  Colonies  have  been  irritated  by  what  they  consider 
a neglect  of  their  interests.  An  impulse  has  been  given  to  class 
hatreds  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown,  or  but  very  feebly 
felt  in  England.  In  Ireland  it  has  become  plain  that  the  spirit  of 
hatred  to  England  has  only  been  made  more  audacious  by  con- 
cession. 

When  the  year  opened,  it  seemed  that  the  victory  of  law  and 
order  in  Ireland  would  soon  be  complete.  A rapid  fall  in  the 
number  of  outrages  during  the  previous  six  months  was  at  once  a 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  stringent  powers  of  repression  conferred 
on  the  authorities  during  the  Session  of  1882,  and  a condemnation 
of  the  Government  which  had  delayed  so  long  in  providing  them. 
In  the  middle  of  January  the  public  sense  of  justice  was  satistied 
by  the  execution  of  the  three  men  condemned  for  the  hideous 
murder  of  Lord  Ardilaun’s  badiff  and  his  grandson  at  Lough 
Mask.  At  the  same  time  some  stop  was  put  to  the  use  of  inllam- 
maitory  language  by  party  leaders.  Messrs.  Healy,  Davitt,  and 
Quinn  were  committed  to  prison  on  refusing  to  find  bail  for  their 
good  behaviour.  In  the  same  fortunate  week  the  Dublin  police 
were  at  last  able  to  capture  the  band  of  ruffians  who  had  long  ter- 
rorized the  city.  Seventeen  arrests  were  made  on  January  13, 
and  two  days  later  three  more.  A series  of  scenes  of  mingled 
horror  and  baseness,  of  which  the  last  took  place  at  Newgate 
on  the  17th  of  this  month,  began  with  these  arrests.  It  was 
soon  known  that  the  prisoners  were  accused  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Dublin  during  the  previous  year,  the  attack  on  the 
juror  Mr.  Pield,  and  the  murders  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish.  In  the  first  examinations  before  the  police 
magistrate  the  whole  story  was  told.  There  was  no  want  of 
competent  witnesses.  The  prisoners  hastened  to  bid  for  pardon 
by  oflering  their  services  as  informers.  In  order  to  secure  the 
condemnation  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  murders  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  the  Government  decided  to  accept  the  help  of 
not  the  least  guilty  of  the  band.  James  Carey,  a Town  Council- 
man of  Dublin,  who  had  organized  the  conspiracy  as  the  agent 
of  yet  more  cowardly  ruffians  who  kept  themselves  in  the  back- 
ground, completed  his  work  by  betraying  his  dupes.  With  a 
shocking  efl'rontevy,  he  told  how  he  had  planned  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  explained  how  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  acci- 
dentally shared  the  fate  of  his  friend.  He  was  fully  corroborated 
by  other  informers  and  by  independent  witnesses.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  April  the  prisoners  were  tried.  The  value  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Crimea  Act,  by  which  the  authorities  are 
enabled  to  select  an  independent  jury,  were  again  proved.  All 
the  accused  who  were  not  used  as  informers  were  condemned. 
Some  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  a verdict  against  Kelly,  the 
youngest  of  them  all.  It  was  not  until  two  juries  had  failed  to 
agree  on  a verdict,  and  another  informer — the  eighth  who  ap- 
peared— had  given  his  testimony,  that  he  was  finally  condemned. 
Joseph  Brady  and  Kelly,  who  actually  dealt  the  blows,  and  three 
others— Curley,  Fagan,  and  Cafl'rey — were  executed  at  different 
times  between  the  14th  of  May  and  the  9th  of  June.  In  the  case 
of  a sixth,  Patrick  Delaney,  who  excited  some  pity  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  obviously  been  coerced  by  his  more  daring  com- 
panions, and  had  taken  a less  active  part  in  the  crime,  the  sentence 
of  death  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  inferior 
members  of  the  band  were  condemned  to  various  periods  of  im- 
prisonment. These  trials  broke  up  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
Irish  conspiracies ; but  further  proceedings  taken  against  their  more 
or  less  successful  imitators  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  have  been 
prolonged  to  the  close  of  the  year.  The  discovery  and  punishment 
of  these^  conspirators,  who,  with  characteristic  vanity  and  love  of 
sonorous  names,  called  themselves  the  Invincibles,  produced  one 
more  crime  of  a kind  to  cause  a profound  and  unfortunate  impres- 
sion. It  had  been  foreseen  all  along  that  great  care  would  be  needed 
to  protect  the  tempter  and  informer  J ames  Carey  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  countrymen.  In  the  hope  of  giving  him  a safe  refuge,  he 
was  sent  with  his  family  to  Natal.  Unfortunately  he  was  recog- 
nized at  Cape  Town,  and  a fellow-passenger  of  the  name  of 
O'Donnell  resolved  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  many  Irishmen 
who  hate  England  with  a blind  and  unreasoning  hatred,  by  mur- 
dering the  traitor.  He  carried  out  his  intention  with  a courage 
rare  in  the  history  of  Irish  crime,  by  shooting  Carey  on  the  29th 
July  in  the  cabin  of  the  Kinfauns  Castle,  the  vessel  which  was 
cariying  them  both  from  Cape  Town  to  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Natal. 
O’Donnell  was  brought  to  England,  condemned  and  executed.  It 
was  fortunately  proved  at  his  trial  that  he  had  been  ignorant  of 
Carey’s  identity  till  he  was  shown  a drawing  of  him  in  an  illus- 
trated paper  at  Cape  Town.  This  effectually  disposed  of  the 
theory  that  the  murderer  was  an  agent  of  the  secret  societies,  and 
gre.atly  damaged  their  reputation  for  vigilance  and  ubiquity. 

We  may  dispose  at  once  of  the  dreary  story  of  crime  and 
punishment  by  a brief  account  of  a series  of  outrages,  or  attempts 
at  outrage,  in  England,  which  have  been  an  obvious  offshoot  of  the 
permanent  Irish  conspiracy.  Vague  ideas  as  to  the  effect  capable 


of  being  produced  by  the  use  of  modern  explosives  have  long 
lloated  about  among  Irish  exiles  of  the  stamp  of  O’Donovan  Rossa. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  boast  after  their  kind  of  the  great 
things  they  would  some  day  do.  It  had  begun  to  be  suspected 
early  in  the  year  that  they  were  at  last  trying  to  bo  as  good  as 
their  word;  but  the  first  obvious  outcome  of  their  activity 
was  an  explosion  at  the  office  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  Westminster,  on  the  evening  of  15th  March.  The  damage 
done  was  comparatively  slight,  and  nobody  was  killed,  or  even 
seriously  injured.  Success  of  a kind  which  the  authors  of  an 
act  of  this  sort  are  particularly  likely  to  appreciate  attended 
their  exertions.  Whoever  they  were,  they  escaped.  The  members 
of  the  general  conspiracy  were  not  so  fortunate.  The  vigilance 
of  the  Liverpool  police  had  already  found  out  that  a man  named 
Whitehead,  who  rented  a shop  in  the  town,  was  engaged  in  the 
secret  manufacture  of  explosives.  A raid  on  his  premises  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  an  important  clue  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  associates.  Armed  with  the  information  supplied  to 
them  from  Liverpool,  the  London  police  succeeded  on  the  5th  of 
April  in  arresting  a young  man  who  passed  under  the  name  of 
Norman,  and  who  it  was  found  had  been  travelling  with  a 
bag  containing  some  two  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite.  Other 
captures  in  various  towns  followed,  and  then,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  Norman  turned  informer.  Four  of  his  less 
prompt  companions  were  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life  at 
the  Old  Bailey  in  the  June  assizes.  Another  batch  met  the  same 
fate  at  Liverpool  in  August.  Subsequent  inquiries  have  shown 
that  one  of  the  Liverpool  prisoners,  Featherstone  by  name,  had 
organized  a conspiracy  at  Glasgow,  to  which  must  be  attributed 
the  honour  of  having  caused  the  explosion  at  the  Tradeston  Gas- 
works early  in  the  year.  Ten  men  were  found  guilty  of  this  and 
similar  crimes  on  a smaller  scale  at  Edinburgh.  Five  were  con- 
demned to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  the  others  to  the  same 
punishment  for  a term  of  seven  years.  The  roll  of  outrage  was 
closed  by  two  explosions  on  the  Underground  Railway  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charing  Cross  and  Praed  Street  Stations,  on  the  30th 
October,  which  also  were  the  work  of  scoundrels  who  have  escaped 
detection.  At  the  latter  place  two  third-class  carriages  were  shat- 
tered and  some  forty  persons  injured  more  or  less  seriously.  The 
outrage  at  Westminster  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  effective  of  them 
all.  It  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to  such  a pitch  of  activity 
that  it  passed  a stringent  Act  for  regulating  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  in  a single  evening.  The  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  will 
also  have  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  law  as  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  made  his  remarkable 
assertion  that,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  science,  any  individual 
can  now  be  guilty  of  the  dignified  crime  of  waging  war  against 
the  Queen  single-handed. 

The  more  pleasant  side  of  Irish  affairs  is  the  comparative  suc- 
cess which  has  rewarded  the  legislation  of  1881  and  1882.  An 
increasing  number  of  so-called  “ fair  ” rents  have  been  fixed  by  the 
Land  Courts,  and  owners  have  learnt  to  submit  to  the  inevitable. 
The  Arrears  Act  has  come  into  operation,  not  without  giving  rise 
to  stories  of  collusion,  but  at  least  without  any  too  conspicuous 
scandal.  The  Crimes  Act  has  been,  perhaps,  more  successful  than 
either.  It  has  brought  about  a state  of  things  which  maybe  called 
orderly  and  decent  by  comparison  with  the  past.  Outrages  have 
shown  a tendency  to  increase  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  reach  anything  like  their  old  figures  while 
the  authorities  continue  to  be  properly  armed.  Quiet,  however, 
and  large  concessions  largely  supplemented  during  the  last  Session 
have  had  no  soothing  eff  ect  on  Irish  politics.  On  the  contrary, 
the  language  of  party  leaders  has  grown  if  possible  more  violent 
and  disloyal  than  ever.  As  victory  on  minor  points  has  strength- 
ened his  hands,  Mr.  Parnell  has  become  more  emphatic  in 
asserting  that  national  independence  is  the  object  for  which  he  is 
fighting.  As  usual,  he  has  left  the  rough  work  of  campaigning 
"very  largely  to  his  lieutenants.  After  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment Messrs.  Healy,  O’Brien,  and  O’Connor  were  despatched  on  a 
mission  which  has  led  to  what  may  prove  the  beginning  of  a much- 
needed  reaction.  Encouraged  doubtless  by  the  victory  of  a Land 
League  and  Nationalist  candidate  at  Monaghan  earlier  in  the  year, 
they  ventured  a little  way  into  Ulster.  The  result  of  their  enter- 
prise shows  that,  though  the  Ulstermen  may  not  be  unwilling  to 
share  in  the  good  things  showered  on  the  farmer  by  the  Land  Act, 
and  even  to  try  for  more,  they  have  no  intention  of  favouring  a 
separation  from  England,  and  are  as  hostile  to  the  anarchist  and 
rebellious  parties  of  the  South  as  ever.  In  September  and  October 
there  was  more  than  once  serious  danger  of  rioting  on  a very  large 
scale.  The  Orangemen  of  the  North  refused  to  tolerate  the  holding 
of  meetings  by  Nationalists  among  them.  Their  hostility  to  what 
they  justly  regard  as  more  or  less  thickly  veiled  treason  became  at 
last  so  menacing  that  the  Government  was  forced  to  forbid  the 
meetings  of  both  sides.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  October 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  made  a tour  through  Ulster  with  success. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  everywhere  received 
shows  to  the  outspoken  rage  of  the  Nationalists,  and  apparently 
not  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  English  Liberals,  that 
the  old  devotion  of  Orangemen  to  the  English  connexion 
is  not  less  strong  than  it  was  in  times  when  it  was  better  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  Parnell’s  check  in  the  North  had  possibly  something 
to  do  with  the  violence  of  his  language  at  Dublin  on  the  nth  of 
this  month  when  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a substantial 
pecuniai’y  proof  of  his  popularity  in  a speech  in  which  treason  was 
hidden  with  less  than  his  usual  dexterity,  and  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  descend  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Healy  in  personal  abuse. 

The  Session  began  very  late,  and  the  Houses  sat  until  almost 
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the  end  of  August.  From  the  long  list  of  measures  promised  in 
the  Queen’s  Speech  the  Ministry  was  apparently  possessed  of  a 
firm  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  New  Rules  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  business ; but  the  result  did  not  do  much  to  demonstrate  their 
value.  The  dreaded  Cloture  was  never  used  at  all,  and  it  will 
assuredly  not  be  recorded  of  the  Session  of  1883  that  its  words 
were  few  or  to  the  point.  The  experiment  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittees had  at  best  but  a doubtful  success.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
served  his  reputation  well  by  carrying  a very  thoroughgoing 
Bankruptcy  Bill  and  a modest  Patents  BiU  through  the  Committee 
of  Trade  with  great  tact.  The  sister  Committee  of  Law  was 
otherwise  distinguished.  It  first  hacked  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  Bill  about  so  sadly  that  it  was  not  recognizable  when  it 
came  back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
Then  it  broke  down  altogether  over  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  and 
ceased  from  its  labours.  The  time  gained  by  handing  these  four 
Bills  over  to  the  Committees  was  lost  in  a variety  of  ways.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  stopped  the  road  as  stoutly  as  he  has  always  done.  By 
threatening  to  create  a riot  on  the  opening  day,  he  induced  the 
Ministry  to  bring  forward  a BiU.  to  allow  new  members  to  affirm 
instead  of  taldng  an  oath.  It  was  summarily  rejected  on  the 
second  reading.  Thereupon  Mr.  Bradlaugh  attempted  to  force 
himself  on  the  House  in  his  usual  way,  and  with  the  usual 
result.  His  success  in  some  Ul-judged  legal  proceedings  taken 
against  him  has  perhaps  afforded  him  some  consolation ; and  he 
must  have  been  further  gratified  by  the  welcome  afforded  him  as 
a representative  of  the  more  advanced  class  of  English  pohticians 
in  anarchical  and  Red  Republican  circles  in  France.  Although  a 
remarkable  number  of  Bills  passed  the  second  reading  without  a 
division,  the  business  of  legislation  went  on  but  slowly.  Many  of 
the  promised  measures  had  to  be  dropped,  and  among  them 
one  for  establishing  a Municipality  for  London.  Still  the  Ust  of 
measures  carried  through  is  not  contemptible.  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  passed  after  a very  prolonged  discussion  of  its  elaborate 
provisions  by  a bored  House.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bills 
for  England  and  Scotland  were  passed  with  comparative  ease  and 
little  amended  in  the  Lords.  Ireland  was  rewarded  for  its  services 
to  the  Liberal  party  by  handsome  grants  for  tramways  and  fisheries. 
These  and  some  minor  measures  were  conducted  abreast  through 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Ministry  with  such  judgment  that 
they  all  reached  the  House  of  Lords  within  the  last  three  weeks  of 
the  Session.  The  Lords  showed  their  resentment  at  this  treatment 
by  rejecting  several  of  them.  Both  Houses  devoted  a great  deal  of 
time  to  the  discussion  of  fads  and  sentimental  legislation.  A Bill 
almost  passed  the  House  of  Lords  for  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  and  it  gravely  discussed  an  astounding  Bill 
of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's  for  making  everybody  chaste  by  police 
supervision.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  snowed  of  Sunday 
Closing  Bills  and  measures  for  saving  the  weak-minded  British 
working-man  from  himself.  Mr.  Childers’s  Budget  was  common- 
place, though  introduced  with  a violent  speech  full  of  the  party 
polemics  which  former  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  had  uni- 
formly treated  as  improper  to  the  occasion.  In  the  last  three 
weeks  of  the  Session  the  Ministry  brought  in  and  carried  a National 
Debt  Bill  which  will  come  into  operation  in  1885,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  provide  for  the  payment  of  172  millions  of  debt  in  twenty 
years.  The  Ministry  had  many  opportunities  of  showing  that  it 
considers  agreement  unnecessary  and  consistency  superfluous. 
Although  its  most  important  members  are  known  to  approve  of 
the  principle  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  they  allowed  them 
to  be  suspended  by  a motion  of  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  condemning  their 
compulsory  application.  On  the  nth  of  July  Mr.  Childers  in- 
formed the  House  of  Commons  of  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made 
with  M.  de  Lesseps  for  improving  the  Suez  Canal,  and  giving 
England  a larger  share  in  the  management.  This  arrangement  was 
immediately  and  vehemently  condemned  throughout  the  country. 
The  Ministry  at  once  executed  a rapid  retreat.  A few  days  later  it 
accepted  a motion  of  Blr.  Norwood’s,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
House  was  asked  “ to  maintain  entire  freedom  of  judgment  as  to 
all  matters  connected  with  the  water  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  ” — and  it  committed  itself  to  this 
just  after  expressly  recognizing  that  M.  de  Lesseps  had  exclusive 
rights. 

The  summary  rejection  of  the  arrangement  with  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  a check  for  the  Cabinet ; but  their  policy  was  destined  to 
receive  a still  more  severe  condemnation  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  Ministers  had  asserted  that,  if  little  in  the  way  of  conces- 
sion to  the  claims  of  English  shipping  had  been  won  from  the 
Canal  Company,  it  was  because  no  more  could  be  obtained.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  according  to  their  version  of  the  story,  had  so  strong  a 
position,  and  was  so  obstinate,  that  he  had  proved  too  much  for 
them,  and  would  certainly  be  more  than  a match  for  anybody  else. 
The  appointment  of  an  English  Inspector  of  Navigation,  the 
admission  of  three  Englishmen  among  the  twenty-four  directors, 
a vague  promise  that  English  pilots  should  be  appointed,  and  a 
very  slight  reduction  in  the  transit  dues  after  the  profits  of  the 
Company  had  risen  beyond  21  per  cent.,  was  as  much  as  they 
could  extort  from  him,  in  return  for  a loan  of  eight  millions  and 
recognition  of  his  exclusive  rights.  Nevertheless,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  December  a committee  of  shipowners  had  obtained  much 
more  by  private  bargain.  In  November  M.  de  Lesseps  came  on  a 
visit  to  England ; and,  after  a reasonable  amount  of  discussion 
with  the  more  important  shipowners  of  different  great  ports,  he 
made  a capitulation  with  them,  in  which  he  conceded  far  more 
than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet,  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
was  able  to  obtain.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  about  one- 


third  of  the  Directors  will  in  future  be  Englishmen,  Larger  and 
speedier  reductions  will  be  made  in  the  transit  dues.  A branch 
office  will  be  opened  in  Imndon  to  arrange  disputes,  and  an  Inter- 
national Commission  will  decide  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
improve  the  Canal.  English-speaking  officials  are  to  be  appointed, 
and  in  a general  way  the  Company  retires  to  a considerable 
degree  from  its  former  arrogant  p;jsition.  This  arrangement  still 
leaves  M.  de  Lesseps  in  a position  which  may  one  day  be  found 
intolerable,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  French  share- 
holders ; but  it  at  least  secures  much,  and  it  expressly  declines  to 
recognize  M.  de  Lesseps’s  pretensions  to  be  the  sole  authority  and 
judge  when  British  interests  are  at  stake. 

The  course  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt  must  have  been  not 
less  disappointing  to  the  Ministry  than  their  failure  with  the 
Canal,  if  their  hopes  and  intentions  are  to  be  learnt  from  their 
words  or  actions.  When  the  year  began  they  appeared  to  be 
confident  that  a model  Government  would  soon  be  in  working 
order,  and  that  the  British  garrison  would  then  be  withdrawn. 
To-day  it  is  beyond  question  that  there  is  no  Government  to 
speak  of  apart  from  the  control  of  English  officials ; and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a new  war  will  have  to  be  undertaken  to  save 
Egypt  from  the  fanatical  and  barbarous  ruler  who  has  established 
himself  in  the  Soudan.  It  is  some  satisfaction  that  the  subordinate 
ruffians  who  murdered  Mr.  Palmer,  Captain  Gill,  and  Lieutenant 
Charrington  were  brought  to  justice  in  February,  and  that  Suleiman 
Sami,  who  organized  the  Alexandrian  massacre,  suffered  for  his 
crimes  in  June— a few  days  less  than  a year  after  they  had  been 
committed.  It  is  much  that  the  position  of  England  in  Egypt 
has  been  more  clearly  defined.  France,  after  declining  to  help 
in  crushing  Arabi,  proved  feebly  impracticable  when  asked  to 
accept  some  new  arrangement  in  lieu  of  the  Dual  Control.  For 
the  second  time  its  unstatesmanlike  obstinacy  served  us  well, 
and  the  Dual  Control  has  been  formally  abolished  by  the  Kiedive. 
At  a later  period  Sir  Edward  Malet  was  succeeded  in  the  post 
of  Consul-General  by  Major  Baring,  who  came  from  India  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Resident  under  another  name.  While  it 
has  been  becoming  daily  plainer  that  the  events  of  last  year  have 
made  England  the  real  ruler  of  Egypt,  almost  in  its  own  despite, 
it  is  by  no  means  equally  clear  that  it  is  prepared  to  use  its  power 
consistently.  The  mission  of  Lord  Dufferin  undertaken  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  ended  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  scheme 
for  the  constitutional  government  of  Egypt  by  the  Egyptians 
under  the  maternal  encouragement  of  England.  This  Constitu- 
tion was  published  in  the  form  of  a flowery  despatch  from  Lord 
Dufferin,  and  solemnly  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Khedive  on  the  ist 
of  May.  By  general  consent  it  was  a very  pretty  piece  of  work,  and 
on  the  supposition  that  men  and  things  would  be  good  enough  to 
change  their  nature  it  might  be  trusted  to  make  Egypt  happy. 
Except  a few  of  the  English  Ministers  perhaps,  nobody,  and 
assuredly  not  Lord  Dufferin,  has  been  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
has  remained  a mere  form.  Elections  have  been  held  for  the  in- 
evitable Legislative  Chamber  amid  the  general  indifference  of  the 
world  and  particularly  of  the  Egyptians,  and  then  , nothing  more 
has  been  heard  about  it.  The  Government  of  Egypt  has  mean- 
while continued  to  be  a feeble  Oriental  despotism  tempered  by  a 
half-hearted  English  occupation.  This  hybrid  administration  has 
been  subjected  to  the  strain  of  two  great  disasters.  At  the  end  of 
June  the  cholera  broke  out  at  Damietta  and  soon  extended  over 
Lower  Egypt.  Before  it  died  out  in  September  it  had  killed 
twenty-seven  thousand  persons  according  to  the  official  returns, 
which  unquestionably  tell  much  less  than  the  whole  truth.  In  the 
presence  of  this  calamity  the  native  Egyptian  Administration 
broke  clown  altogether.  Minor  officials  neglected  their  duty,  and 
their  superiors  seized  the  opportunity  to  defy  and  thwart 
their  European  colleagues.  At  last  the  English  Government 
was  roused  into  taking  strong  measures  and  forcing  sanitary 
precautions  on  the  Egyptians.  Whether  the  exertions  and  skill 
of  English  doctors  did  much  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  cholera 
or  not,  their  presence,  and  the  powers  they  exercised,  were  further, 
proofs  that  England  really  controls  the  Government  of  Egypt.  Their 
employment  was  one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  a permanent 
occupation.  The  virulent  abuse  of  England  in  the  press  of  Italy 
and  France  at  this  crisis  was  an  involuntary  acknowledgment  of  its 
position.  A few  weeks  after  the  cholera  ended,  another  disaster  of 
an  equally  terrible  description  came  to  show  that  the  Egyptian 
difficulty  is  beyond  cure  by  half  measures,  and  will  not  adjust  it- 
self to  the  immediate  convenience  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet. 
The  fanatic  Mahomet  Ahmed,  who  had  secured  a following  in  the 
Soudan  partly  by  persuading  the  tribes  that  he  is  the  Mahdi  who 
is  to  reform  Islam,  and  partly  by  an  alliance  with  the  slave-dealers 
and  others  who  are  discontented  with  the  extortions  of  Egyptian 
pashas,  had  been  recognized  as  a danger  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
An  army  largely  composed  of  Arabi’s  soldiers  was  hastily  collected 
and  despatched  against  him.  The  command  was  given  to  an 
Egyptia?!  general,  Aladdin  Pasha,  who  was  assisted  by  an  English 
chief  of  the  staff.  Colonel  Hicks,  and  some  subordinate  European 
officers.  At  first  such  moderate  amount  of  drill  as  the  Egyptian 
troops  have  learnt,  and  still  more  their  arms  of  precision,  gave  them  a 
considerable  advantage.  The  Mahdi  was  defeated  and  driven  back 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Khartoum  in  April.  Either  from  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers  and  the  superior  armament  of  his  troops, 
or  because  he  was  unwilling  to  disobey  orders  from  Cairo,  Colonel 
Hicks  undertook  the  dangerous  enterprise  of  crossing  the  Desert 
and  attacking  the  Mahdi  in  his  headquarters  at  El  Obeid.  It  was 
a very  dangerous  undertaking,  for  he  had  to  leave  the  road  behind 
him  unoccupied.  It  is  known  that  his  officers  had  little  hope  of 
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success,  and  the  result  fully  justified  their  douhts.  What  really 
happened  'will  probably  never  be  known  with  any  certainty,  but 
it  can  now  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  whole  force  was  destroyed, 
and  that  Colonel  Hicks  and  his  officers  were  slain.  A few  clays 
before  the  news  of  this  terrible  overthrow  reached  Kliartouin, 
information  was  received  of  another  defeat  of  the  same  character, 
though  on  a smaller  scale.  A column  of  a few  hundred  men  had 
been  sent  from  Suakim  on  the  Red  Sea  to  clear  the  road  inland. 
It  was  attacked  by  the  native  tribes  on  the  way  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Captain  Moncriefi,  II. M.  Consul  at  Suakim,  accompanied  the  force, 
and  was  naturally  not  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  bv  flight.  This 
mishap  has  since  been  repeated  on  a larger  scale  after  the 
report  of  the  Obeid  defeat  should  have  rendered  it  impossible.  The 
eflect  produced  by  these  disasters  on  Lower  Egypt  showed  the 
worthlessness  of  the  sham  Government  established  by  Lord 
Dufferin’s  scheme.  The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  were  helpless. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s  army  was  found  at  the  critical  moment  to  be 
worse  than  useless.  It  is  privileged  not  to  seyve  out  of  Lower 
Egypt ; and  so  the  task  of  defending  Suakim  and  Khartoum  has 
been  entrusted  to  Baker  Pasha's  police,  who  would  seem  to  be 
even  less  liable  to  be  called  on  for  foreign  service.  As  many  of 
these  poor  men  as  could  be  kept  from  deserting  have  been  des- 
patched to  Suakim  with  an  empty  milit.ary  chest  to  see  what  they 
can  make  of  fighting  the  victorious  savages  of  the  Desert.  Khartoum 
is  still  occupied  by  a garrison  under  an  English  officer,  Colonel 
Coetlogon,  but  everybody  in  Egypt  and  out  of  it  knows  well  that 
bis  force,  and  the  police  at  Suakim,  are  alike  destitute  of  every 
quality  needed  for  making  a respectable  resistance.  In  the  presence 
of  this  new  difficulty  the  English  Government  has  rescinded  its 
order  to  recall  half  the  army  of  occupation,  which  had  been 
already  reduced  from  twelve  to  a little  over  six  thousand  men, 
has  sent  a naval  force  to  Suakim,  and  is  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Mahdi  is  going  to  do  next. 

English  interest  in  Indian  affairs,  usually  languid  when  there  is 
neither  a war  nor  a famine  to  excite  it,  has  been  much  stimulated 
this  year  by  the  kindly  attempt  of  Lord  Ripon  to  make  Mr. 
B.  L.  Gupta,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  easy  in  his  mind.  Other 
subjects  of  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  people  familiar  with  the 
country,  have  not  been  wanting,  A Bengal  Tenancy  Bill  has 
been  brought  before  the  Legislative  Council  to  modify  the  Land 
Settlement  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793,  in  the  course  of  the 
remarkable  administration  from  which  so  many  things  in  British 
India  date.  The  Bill  is  to  confer  on  the  Bengal  Ryot  the  benefits 
given  to  the  Irish  tenant  by  the  Land  Act.  On  the  North-West 
Frontier  a great  engineering  work  has  been  begun  in  the  shape  of 
a railway  bridge  over  the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  position  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  who  has  been  engaged  in  one  of  those 
confused  wars  with  the  hill  tribes  which  are  the  great  task  of 
all  the  chiefs  who  rule  at  Cabul  has  caused  some  anxiety.  Our 
Government  has  receded  from  its  position  of  non-intervention  in 
Afghan  affairs  in  the  one  way  sure  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  Abdur  Rabman.  It  has  given  him  a subsidy  of  i20,oooZ. 
a year.  But  all  these  things  have  been  neglected,  and  very  pro- 
perly, in  comparison  with  the  Criminal  Procedure  Amendment 
Bill,  commonly  called  the  Ilbert  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Indian 
Government  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Gupta.  This 
gentleman,  who  is  a native  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
pointed  out  as  far  back  as  January  1882,  in  a communication 
to  his  superiors,  that  native  officials  who  have  attained  to  the 
rank  of  District  Magistrate  and  Sessions  Judge  are  not  allowed 
to  try  Europeans  except  in  the  Presidency  towns.  The  fact 
was  perfectly  well  known  already,  and  the  distinction  had  been 
deliberately  made  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  1872.  Never- 
theless, such  was  the  force  of  Mr,  Gupta’s  eloquence  or  his 
logic  that  Lord  Ripon’s  administration  suddenly  became  acutely 
conscious  of  the  anomaly.  The  obvious  course  was  to  try  and 
remove  the  abomination.  The  Viceroy  and  his  advisers  took  the 
usual  step  of  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  It  seems  that  an  “ overwhelming  ” 
majority  voted  in  favour  of  removing  the  evil  which  had  become 
so  suddenly  obvious.  Encouraged  by  this  support  Lord  Ripon 
caused  a Bill  to  be  drafted  for  endowing  native  magistrates  and 
justices  of  the  peace  with  power  to  try  Europeans  without  respect 
of  place.  It  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  became  public  in  due  course.  Then  various  things  happened 
which  throw  some  doubt  on  the  existence  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  at  any  time.  In  fact,  it  was  almost 
universally  condemned,  A large  majority  of  Government  officials 
declared  it  inadmissible,  and  the  unofficial  English  community  to 
a man  would  have  none  of  it,  Englishmen  in  India  were  found 
to  be  vehemently  hostile  to  a measure  which  would  have  put 
their  property,  honour,  and  independence  at  the  mercy  of  Asiatics 
in  outlying  districts.  The  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
that  it  was  meant  to  remove  an  anomaly,  was  contemptuously 
rejected  by  men  who  Imew  that  the  same  name  might  be  applied 
to  their  whole  position  in  the  country.  The  agitation  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  India  it  at  times  took  forms  which  can  hardly  be 
excused  even  by  the  natural  indignation  of  the  community.  An 
incident  which  occurred  during  the  discussion  did  not  tend  to  pacify 
the  angry  feelings  aroused.  Justice  Norris  having  ordered  an  idol 
to  be  brought  into  the  gallery  of  his  Court,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a subject  of  dispute  in  the  case  before  him,  was  furiously 
abused  by  a native  journalist  for  his  supposed  insult  to  the  native 
religion,  although  he  had  acted  on  good  Hindu  advice.  The 
journalist  was  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court,  and  his  colleague 
undertook  to  avenge  him  by  publishing  torrents  of  abuse  of  the 


Government  at  largo  in  Baboo  English  and  Ilindustanee.  It  was 
obvious  that  a very  dangerous  spirit  had  been  roused  throughout 
India.  At  first  both  the  Home  and  the  Indian  Governments 
stood  upon  their  dignity.  Then  they  tried  to  fall  back  on  their 
ovcrwlielming  majority.  It  failed  them  absolutely.  Eleven 
out  of  twelve  judges  in  Calctitta  condemned  the  Bill.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  thirteen  only  were  in  favour 
of  it,  thirty-six  suggested  a compromise,  and  a hundred 
and  seventy-three  pronounced  against  the  proposed  measure. 
Meanwhile  the  agitation  had  extended  to  England,  and  public 
opinion,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  fanatics  who  are  ready  to 
applaud  anything  which  calls  itself  liberal,  was  found  to  be  as 
hostile  as  in  India,  Then  one  compromise  after  another  was  offered 
entirely  in  vain.  At  last  the  Indian  Government  imitated  the 
masterly  retreat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  from  the  Suez  Canal 
blunder,  and  arranged  a settlement  which  was  practically  a sur- 
render. Native  Sessions  Judges  and  District  Magistrates  are, 
according  to  this  arrangement,  to  be  empowered  to  try  English- 
men, but  the  accused  will  be  entitled  to  a jury,  of  which  a 
majority  must  always  be  composed  of  their  own  countrymen.  An 
attempt  to  take  away  the  most  cherished  privilege  of  British  sulj- 
jects  in  India  has  ended  in  restoring  them  a right  of  which  they 
were  in  some  cases  deprived  in  1872.  The  financial  condition  of 
India  has  been  so  prosperous  during  the  year  that  important 
remissions  of  taxes  have  been  made  without  seriously  disturbing 
the  revenue. 

With  trifling  exceptions  the  quiet  progress  of  the  Colonies  has 
not  been  disturbed.  Canada  sees  with  satisfaction  that  Manitoba  is 
filling  up  almost  as  rapidly  as  any  part  of  the  United  States.  New 
Zealand  grows  steadily  richer  and  more  populous.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  other  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  South  Africa. 
Victoria  has  discovered  that  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Bryan  O’Loghlen, 
which  had  failed  to  raise  a loan  of  4,000,000!.  in  the  London 
market,  was  extravagant  and  incompetent.  It  has  very  naturally 
got  rid  of  it,  with  such  happy  effects  that  a loan  of  two  millions  has 
been  raised  at  a trifling  discount.  An  international  question  of 
some  importance  has  excited  great  interest  in  Australia.  The  pre- 
sence of  French  penal  settlements  in  New  Caledonia  has  never 
been  agreeable  to  the  Australians,  and  their  angry  dislike  has  been 
increased  of  late  by  schemes  for  considerably  extending  these 
establishments.  The  speculations  of  Germans  and  Italians  as  to 
the  advantages  to  be  got  by  making  colonies  in  these  regions  has 
further  disturbed  them  not  a little.  To  stave  off'  this  danger,  the 
colonists  propose  to  forestall  all  possible  intruders,  and  occupy  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  at  once.  They  had  asked  permission 
before  this  year,  but  without  success.  In  the  spring  they  renewed 
their  request,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  acted  for 
themselves.  On  the  4th  of  April  the  Governor  of  Queensland 
instructed  Mr.  Chester,  the  Magistrate  of  Thursday  Island  in 
Torres  Straits,  to  despatch  a policeman  to  take  the  island  of  New 
Guinea  in  charge.  When  this  almost  comically  vigorous  step  had 
been  taken,  the  Governor  telegraphed  home  for  approval.  With 
his  accustomed  caution,  Lord  Derby  refused  to  give  it,  and 
in  a conference  with  the  agents  of  the  Colonies  he  threw 
cold  water  on  the  annexation  scheme.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  represented  to  the  Australian  colonies  that  by  forming  a 
Federation  they  might  put  themselves  in  a better  position  to  get 
themselves  listened  to.  The  colonists  complained  of  the  refusal 
of  their  request,  but  they  acted  on  Lord  Derby’s  advice.  A con- 
ference was  held  at  Melbourne  in  November  to  discuss  both 
questions.  It  decided  that  the  Home  Government  must  be  again 
asked  to  approve  of  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea,  and  it  drew 
up  a scheme  for  establishing,  not  a full  Federation,  but  a Con- 
I'ederacy  of  a certain  kind  among  the  Australian  colonies.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  formation  of  this  league  is  to 
be  made  dependent  on  the  approval  of  their  form  of  Imperial 
policy  by  the  Home  Government.  The  South  Africans  have  a 
iess  prosperous  history.  Business  has  been  bad  with  them,  and 
their  financial  difficulties  are  numerous.  Cape  Colony  has  been 
compelled  to  give  up  trying  to  govern  the  Basutos,  and  the 
task  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Colonial  office.  The  un- 
happy Cetewayo  has  not  found  his  restoration  by  .any  means  a 
benefit.  When  he  found  himself  back  in  his  diminished  kingdom, 
he  not  unnaturally  compared  his  present  with  his  former  state,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  restore  his  ancient  glories.  It  brought  him. 
sad  misfortunes.  He  got  into  trouble  with  his  kinsman  Oham,  and 
then  with  Usibebu,  the  chief  who  had  been  left  in  possession  of 
the  North  of  Zululand  because  he  was  too  fierce  and  too  powerful  to 
be  turned  out  without  a great  deal  of  trouble.  Usibebu  proved  too 
strong  for  him.  His  army  was  beaten,  and  then  his  kraal  at 
Ulundi  was  surprised  and  burnt.  For  a time  it  was  supposed  that 
Cetewayo  had  perished  in  the  rout,  but  even  his  sympathizers 
were  annoyed  to  discover  that  he  had  run  away  with  success.  Now 
we  are  restoring  him  for  the  second  time,  and  an  English  force  is  to 
be  told  off  to  see  that  he  is  not  attacked  again.  The  Boers  h.ave 
excited  the  indignation  even  of  many  Liberals  by  cruel  oppres- 
sion of  our  allies  the  Bechuanas ; but  the  cause  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people  is  not  apparently  connected  with  the  success  of 
Radical  politicians,  and  their  fate  has  been  regai'ded  with  dis- 
creditable indifl'erence. 

England  has  had  its  fair  share  of  the  disasters  of  the  year.  In 
February  it  was  visited  by  a storm  of  extraordinary  violence.  The 
most  shocking  disaster  of  our  time  happened  in  a theatre  at  Sun- 
derland, in  which  a conjurer  was  perl'orming  to  an  audience  of 
children.  A panic  took  place  on  a stairc.ase,  and  190  of  the  poor 
children,  who  had  been  left  without  any  guidance  from  their  elders. 
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were  crushed  to  death.  The  explosion  in  the  Accrington  coal 
mine,  though  it  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  a hundred  men,  was 
far  less  pathetically  horrible.  The  explosion  in  the  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  though  it  led  to  a brisk  bombardment  of  the  town  for 
several_  hours  by  rockets,  caused  but  little  loss  of  life.  In  .July 
great  disgust  was  felt  in  England  at  learning  that  Matthew  Webb, 
a master  in  the  Merchant  Service,  who  had  made  himself  a nine- 
days’-wonder  by  swimming  the  Channel,  bad  perished  in  a frantic 
attempt  to  renew  his  reputation  by  swimming  the  rapids  at 
Niagara.  The  population  of  Hounslow  took  upon  themselves  in 
January  to  exercise  Lynch  law  by  wrecking  the  house  of  a certain 
Dr.  Whitmarsh,  who  was  suspected  of  having  driven  his  partner. 
Dr.  Edwardes,  to  suicide  by  supporting  the  unfounded  charge  of 
an  abandoned  woman.  Eoremost  among  the  pleasanter  events  of 
the  year  has  been  the  success  of  the  Fishery  Exhibition,  which  was 
held  at  South  Kensington.  It  was  opened  with  much  splendour, 
and  proved  in  every  way  a success.  The  only  trials  of  the  year  of 
any  mark,  apart  from  those  of  the  dynamiters,  were  those  under- 
taken against  three  contributors  of  an  obscure  paper,  called  the 
Freethinker,  for  blasphemy,  and  the  proceedings  taken  against 
Warden,  a bank  manager,  and  his  associate  Watters  for  a series  of 
audacious  frauds.  A set  of  new  rules  for  the  courts  of  law,  drawn  up 
by  the  judges  “ in  the  interests  of  suitors,”  has  not  been  universally 
well  received  by  the  Bar,  but  they  have  been  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  their  avowed  object  has  secured  them  the  approval  of  the 
public.  It  is  among  the  remarkable  events  of  the  year  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  legal 
profession  of  the  United  States.  He  was  received  with  American 
hospitality,  and  showed  a masterly  dexterity  in  fencing  with 
interviewers. 

The  insecure  peace  of  Europe  has  not  been  broken  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  large 
number  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  always  in  fear  of  the  great 
struggle  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  inevitable.  Prince 
Bismarck’s  diplomacy  has  saved  the  world  from  anything  worse 
than  disturbing  rumours  by  making  it  obvious  that,  if  war 
does  break  out,  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  superiority  of 
force  on  one  side.  Russia  has  remained  quietly  engaged  in 
rooting  out  the  last  of  the  Nihilists,  and  trying  to  arrange 
its  financial  difficulties  by  making  three  guineas  do  the  work 
of  five.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  Czar  was  able  to 
leave  his  entrenched  camp  at  Gatschina,  and  come  to  Moscow,  to 
be  crowned  with  all  the  traditional  ceremonies  and  traditional 
splendour.  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  an  obscure  struggle  for  in- 
fluence has  been  going  on  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  has  found  the  control  of  his  subjects  of  the 
Liberal  party  less  galling  than  the  tyranny  of  his  Russian 
officials,  and  has  accordingly  returned  to  the  paths  of  Constitu- 
tionalism. A scandalous  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  agrarian 
riots  in  Hungary,  together  with  something  very  like  a revolt  in 
Croatia,  have  slightly  disturbed  the  moderate  prosperity  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  colonial  empire  of  Holland  has  suffered 
dreadful  loss  from  the  earthquake  which  desolated  the  south- 
eastern district  of  Sumatra.  Spain  has  had  two  of  the  Minis- 
terial crises  which  it  is  the  chief  occupation  of  Spanish  public 
men  to  bring  about.  In  August  it  was  visited  with  one  of 
its  familiar  convulsions — a pronunciamiento — which  is  said  to 
have  disgusted  the  orderly  civil  population.  The  King  has  gained 
respect  by  his  manly  bearing  in  this  and  another  difficulty  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  grossly  insulted  by  an  insolent  and  cowardly 
mob  while  returning  from  a visit  to  Germany,  the  pretext  being 
that  he  had  accepted  the  honorary  colonelcy  of  a Uhlan  regiment. 
The  readers  of  English  papers  have  read,  with  limited  under- 
standing of  the  question,  that  there  is  a constitutional  difficulty 
between  the  King  and  the  very  democratic  Chamber  of  Norway. 

As  usual  France  has  been  by  far  the  most  busy  of  European 
nations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  had  just  lost  the  only 
Republican  statesman  who  seemed  capable  of  one  day  supplying 
it  with  a competent  ruler.  During  the  month  of  January  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  dignity  of  French  politics  had  departed  with  Leon 
Gambetta.  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  was  living  in 
Paris  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  a great  private  fortune,  sud- 
denly made  himself  conspicuous  by  placarding  the  town  during 
the  night  of  the  i6th  January  with  a manifesto,  in  which  he  told 
the  actual  Government  some  very  unpleasant  truths  and  repeated  the 
commonplaces  of  his  party.  The  Republicans  either  were  or  pre- 
tended to  be  terribly  frightened,  and  a clamour  arose  for  ex- 
pelling all  the  Princes  of  the  various  families  which  have  ruled  in 
France,  and  even  confiscating  their  property.  Much  less  than  this 
was  done,  but  a Bill  was  finally  introduced  to  remove  the  sur- 
viving sons  and  grandsons  of  Louis  Philippe  from  their  posts  in 
the  army  and  navy.  The  dummy  Ministry  of  M.  Duclerc  disap- 
peared in  the  storm,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  even  more  complete 
dummy  than  itself,  the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Fallieres,  formed  for  the 
mere  pui'pose  of  passing  the  Bill  against  the  Princes.  Some  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  persuading  any  French  officer  of  standing  to 
take  the  post  of  Minister  of  "War  for  such  a purpose,  but  at  last 
General  Thibaudin,  who  was  at  least  grievously  suspected  of 
having  broken  his  parole  during  the  Franco-German  War,  under- 
took the  task.  The  Bill  was  passed,  the  Princes  were  expelled, 
and  then  M.  de  Fallieres  disappeared,  to  be  succeeded  by  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  who  has  kept  office  ever  since.  In  internal  poli- 
tics he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Republican  prede- 
cessors, though  with  less  brutality  of  manner,  and  has  gained- 
'he  support  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peasantry  by  periodical 
assertions  that  he  will  make  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  the  ex- 


treme Radical  parties.  The  Ministry  of  M.  Ferry,  being  the 
strongest  which  has  governed  France  since  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers, 
has  revived  the  traditional  activity  of  the  country  in  foreign  affairs 
on  the  modest  scale  made  necessary  by  the  altered  condition  of 
Europe.  The  rulers  of  Madagascar  having  in  some  mysterious 
way  injured  French  interests,  a squadron  has  bombarded  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  without,  however,  reducing  the  Hovas  to  sub- 
mission. In  the  course  of  the  inglorious  operations  France  came 
into  collision  with  a more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Hovas.  In 
the  middle  of  summer  Admiral  Pierre  bombarded  and  occupied 
the  town  of  Tamatave.  To  enforce  a sense  of  his  superiority  on 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  he  imprisoned  an  English  missionary, 
Mr.  Shaw,  on  a trumped-up  charge.  These  high-handed  proceed- 
ings caused  considerable  indignation;  but  the  French  Government 
was  wiser  than  its  Admiral,  and  it  released  Mr.  Shaw,  and  gave 
him  an  indemnity.  In  Tonquin  a war  of  greater  importance,  and 
which  threatens  to  become  very  serious  indeed,  has  been  going 
ou  throughout  thp  year.  France  has  been  led  by  adventurers, 
civil  and  military,  into  undertaking  the  conquest  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Sonkoi,  and  has  got  into  difficulties  with  China.  The 
war  has  been  obscure  in  its  details ; but  it  has  already  cost 
France  no  trifling  loss,  including  one  officer  of  distinction, 
Captain  Riviere,  the  Commandant  at  Hanoi,  whose  death 
in  a sortie  did  much  to  excite  a warlike  feeling  in  France. 
While  the  Tamatave  question  was  still  unsettled,  an  official 
or  semi-official  organ  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  in  the  German  press 
published  an  obviously  inspired  leader  on  the  growing  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  France,  which  excited  profound  attention  in  Europe 
and  great  anger  in  Paris.  To  this  feeling  the  monstrous  be- 
haviour of  the  mob  to  the  King  of  Spain  must  be  attributed  at 
least  in  part.  This  foolish  insult  created  a very  unfriendly  feeling 
between  the  two  countries,  and  it  has  not  unnaturally  been  sup- 
posed that  a visit  of  the  Imperial  Prince  to  Madrid  at  a later 
period  was  meant  to  utilize  this  feeling  for  the  benefit  of  Germany. 
From  Spain  the  Prince  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  paid  a still 
more  important  visit  to  the  Pope.  The.  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck 
has  been  one  of  conciliation  as  a preparation  for,  or  precaution 
against,  a possible  war.  At  home  he  has  continued  to  try  and  per- 
suade the  Prussian  and  Imperial  Chambers  to  accept  his  social- 
istic measures  with  indifference.  His  diplomacy  has  been  more 
triumphant.  Austria  is  docile  to  his  voice,  and  Italy  bustles  about 
him  with  offers  of  service.  He  has  prepared  the  way  for  making 
use  of  Spain,  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  has  apparently 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  Culturkampf  has  lasted  long  enough. 
There  is  no  longer  any  chance  that  the  Pope  may  become  the  ally 
of  France.  The  friendly  visit  of  the  future  Emperor  of  Germany 
to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  unquestionably  a 
sign  that  the  natural  alliance  of  the  two  Powers  may  be  renewed. 
The  United  States  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  position  of  a nation 
which  has  no  enemies,  and  no  greater  difficulty  to  fear  in  the 
immediate  future  than  the  embarrassment  likely  to  be  caused  by 
the  possession  of  an  enormous  revenue,  and  the  want  of  anything 
to  spend  it  on.  Peru  having  become  hopelessly  exhausted,  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  Chili,  and  is  at  last  in  possession  of  its 
ruined  territory  and  some  approach  to  peace. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  is  a heavy  one.  A few  moments  before 
it  began  France  lost,  in  Leon  Gambetta,  the  only  one  of  her 
statesmen  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  more  than  a good 
administrator.  On  the  24th  of  August,  after  a long  illness  and 
many  temporary  revivals  in  health,  the  Count  of  Ohambord  died 
in  his  dignified  exile.  His  death  deprived  Europe  of  an  almost 
ideal  type  of  a fallen  sovereign,  who  believed  that  his  rights  were 
a sacred  trust  for  which  he  was  accountable  to  God  alone,  and 
who  would  not  consent  to  regain  power  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sistency. With  him  ended  the  elder  line  of  the  famous  house  of 
Bourbon.  France  has  sufi'ered  many  other  losses.  The  death  of 
General  Chanzy  removed  the  only  general  who  acquired  a con- 
siderable reputation  while  in  command  of  French  troops  during 
the  War  of  1870-71.  Henri  Martin,  an  upright  politician  and  a 
respectable  but  dull  historian  ; Jules  Sandeau,  a novelist  of  mark 
in  a former  generation  ; M.  Laboulaye,  a solid  but  occasionally 
crotchety  economist,  and  a man  of  letters,  of  wit  and  ac- 
complishment ; Louis  Veuillot,  a master  of  the  business  of 
journalism,  of  nervous  French  prose,  and  of  powers  of  sarcasm 
which  were  never  controlled  by  any  emotion  of  kindliness  or  re- 
spect ; and  Gustave  Dore,  a painter  whose  errors  or  deficiencies  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  painting  were  occasionally  redeemed  by  an 
imagination  of  the  most  genuinely  fantastic  kind — have  all  passed 
away  within  the  year.  In  Ivan  Tourguenieft’  the  literature  of  all 
Europe  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  He  had  been  the  interpreter 
of  Russia  to  the  West  in  novels  full  of  restrained  power  and  a 
wonderful  insight  into  human  character.  The  veteran  Russian 
diplomatist  and  Minister,  Prince  Gortschakotf,  died  at  Baden. 
The  exile  Karl  Marx,  vaguely  known  as  a Socialist  leader 
and  the  author  of  a ponderous  book  of  anarchic  political 
economy,  died  quietly  in  London.  England  has  her  own  losses 
to  lament.  In  Sir  George  Jessel  the  law  lost  the  most  infallible 
of  all  known  judges  of  appeal.  Dr.  Colenso,  the  heretic  of  a time 
when  a little  heresy  made  a great  noise,  the  importunate  com- 
panion of  the  schoolboy,  and  the  voluble  friend  of  the  Zulu,  died 
in  South  Africa.  Science  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of 
Sir  William  Siemens,  Sir  Edward  Sabine, . and  Mr.  William 
Spottiswoode.  Oxford  has  lost  the  first  of  her  mathematical 
teachers  in  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Smith.  The  veteran  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier 
had  ended  his  inestimable  labours  in  English  literature  long  ago, 
and  his  death  came  to  him  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of  honour. 
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The  Rev.  J.  R.  Green,  who  had  worn  himself  out  with  excess  of 
labour,  died  in  the  Riviera,  and  in  him  the  country  lost  certainly 
the  most  popular  of  its  historians  since  Macaulay,  and  a master  of 
tt  style  which  has  many  admirers.  Lord  Overstone,  the  type  of 
the  capitalist  who  is  also  a ‘scholar,  a politician,  and  a social 
leader,  has  been  lost  by  society.  Her  Majesty  has  herself  told  how 
lieenly  she  has  felt  the  death  of  her  skilful  and  trustworthy 
servant  John  Brown.  A great  noble  and  respectable  politician 
passed  away  with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  a 
year  when  the  gallows  has  been  terribly  conspicuous,  it  is  perhaps 
permissible  to  mention  the  death  of  'William  Marwood  the  execu- 
tioner, who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a good  workman  whether  as 
cobbler  or  hangman.  A specialwar  correspondent  of  great  daring  was, 
it  is  feared,  lost  by  Mr.  O'Dono van’s  courage  in  accompanying  General 
Hicks ; and  a very  sudden  death  overtook  Mr.  Dutton  Cook,  a 
polished  novelist  and  independent  dramatic  critic.  Scotland  has 
lost  in  Dr.  Begg  and  Sir  Henry  Moncrietf  the  two  leaders  who 
exercised  a more  than  papal  authority  over  the  democratic  Free 
Kirk.  Abd-el-Kader,  the  model  of  all  Arab  virtues,  passed  away 
in  an  honoured  old  age  at  Damascus ; and  not  only  Hyderabad 
but  all  British  India  had  to  lament  the  death  of  Sir  Salar  Jung, 
who  had  shown  in  the  course  of  a long  life  that  native  Indian 
statesmen  can  still  be  able,  upright,  and  unselfish.  The  cosmo- 
politan operatic  world  has  lost  Flotow,  the  author  of  one  popular 
and  many  forgotten  operas  ; Richard  "Wagner,  whom  some  consider 
the  creator  of  a new  music,  and  others  only  the  spoiler  of  the  old ; 
while  among  the  executants  Tamberlik  was  followed  by  Mario, 
the  greatest  of  tenors,  and  Susini,  a retired  baritone  of  some  repu- 
tation. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY  AS  A FAST. 

IN  the  year  i6^  the  English  people  were  ordered  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  keep  Christmas  Day  as  a fast.  The 
Scottish  emissaries  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines — 
Baillie,  Henderson,  Gillespie,  and  Rutherford — had  made  an  effort 
to  get  the  English  Christmas  abolished  in  1643.  The  Church 
■of  Scotland,  they  said,  had  abrogated  this  superstitious  festival; 
and  as  the  triumphant  Parliamentarians  and  Nonconformists  of 
England  had  bound  themselves  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  to  bring  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  “ to  the 
nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity,”  Baillie  and  Henderson  urged 
the  English  Presbyterians,  who  formed  the  immense  majority  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  to  strike  a blow  for  uniformity  by  having 
no  sermon”  in  the  churches  on  Christmas  Day.  The  proposal 
was  broiight  before  the  Assembly ; but  the  members  determined 
that  they  could  not  abolish  the  festival  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  Christmas  by  a 
manoeuvre  worthy  of  Pludibras.  It  was  suggested  that  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  had  so  much  pressing  work  on  hand,  in  the 
invention  of  a new  ritual,  doctrine,  and  discipline  for  the  English 
Church,  that  they  could  not  aftqrd  to  adjourn  for  the  “ so-called” 
Christmas  holiday.  The  Assembly  met  this  objection,  however, 
by  agreeing  to  adjourn  for  two  days  only.  The  beneficed  ministers 
-of  the  City  of  London— nearly  all  of  whom  were  Presbyterians — 
held  a meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  December  the  22nd  to  consider 
whether  they  should  or  not  preach  on  the  coming  Christmas  Day. 
Three  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  were  present — Calamy, 
Newcomen,  and- the  great  scholar  John  Lightfoot.  The  two 
former  were  zealous  Presbyterians;  they  were,  indeed,  the  E.C. 
and  M.N.  of  “ Smectymnuus  ”;  and  they  went  to  the  meeting 
with  the  intention  of  recommending  their  brethren  to  adopt  the 
^Scottish  programme  and  keep  their  churches  closed.  Lightfoot, 
however,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  took  Calamy  aside,  warned 
him  that  this  sudden  autocratic  abolition  of  the  ancient  festival 
■“  would  certain  breed  a tumult,”  and  that  if  it  became  known  that 
■“ie,  an  Assembly  man,”  had  advised  it,  it  would  make  that 
“synod ” and  its  projected  “reformation”  detestable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  common  people.  His  prudent  counsels  prevailed.  The 
question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  Puritanical  City  clerics 
resolved  to  keep  one  more  Christmas  Day  by  “ preaching  ” on  it, 
■“  but  withal  resolving  to  cry  down  the  superstition  of  that  day.” 
Four  or  five  only,  as  Lightfoot  tells  us,  were  for  ignoring  the  day. 
One  of  these,  as  we  learn  from  the  contemporary  Mercurius  Aulicus, 
the  Oxford  newspaper,  was  Andrew  Perne,  who  attacked  the 
observation  of  Christmas  in  his  Sunday  sermon,  and  on  the 
following  day — the  Christmas  of  1643  fell  on  a Monday — he 
refused  to  allow  the  doors  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West  to  be 
opened.  The  Scottish  Presbyterian  invaders  had  better  luck 
with  the  politicians.  They  persuaded  their  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  move  that  the  House  should  not  adjourn  for 
Christmas  Day.  The  same  motion  was  carried  in  the  Lords,  and 
Baillie  wrote  with  triumphant  satisfaction  to  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land, “ Both  Houses  did  profane  that  holy  day  by  sitting  on  it,  to 
our  joy  and  to  some  of  the  Assembly’s  shame.” 

In  the  following  year,  1644,“  Providence,”  as  Calamy  informed 
the  House  of  Lords  in  his  Fast  Day  sermon,  interfered  in  a special 
manner  for  the  abolition  of  Christmas  Day  in  England.  On  the 
25th  of  December  in  that  year,  by  a happy  coincidence  for  the 
Puritans,  the  ancient  yearly  festival  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  new  monthly  Parliamentary  Fast  came  into  competition.  The 
fanatical  promoters  of  “ the  godly  thorough  Reformation  ” had 
foreseen,  to  their  great  glee,  that  Christmas  Day  and  the  Monthly 
Fast  would  concur  .on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  December.  They 


foresaw  that  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people,  who  detested 
Hudibras  and  all  his  tyrannical  reforms,  would  try  to  keep  their 
ancient  Christmas  Day  as  usual,  at  least  in  their  houses,  even  if 
they  were  not  allowed  to  keep  it  in  the  old  religious  way  in  their 
churches.  On  the  19th  of  December  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  in 
its  344th  session,  appointed  Marshall,  Burgess,  and  others  to 
go  up  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  a petition  “ that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  take  some  order  about  the  solemn 
keeping  of  the  next  Fast,  and  that  notice  may  be  given  of 
it  in  the  several  churches.”  Lightfoofs  private  journal  gives 
us  a piece  of  information  which  is  not  reported  in  the  ollicial 
“Minutes”  of  the  Assembly’s  sessions.  He  lets  us  into  the 
secret  that  this  petition  of  the  Puritan  ministers  to  the  State  was 
prompted  by  their  knowledge  of  the  real  mind  of  the  actual 
Church  of  England — the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  English 
people — .and  by  their  dread  of  this  living  Church.  “ Left  to  them- 
selves,” the  Nonconformists  argued,  “the  Christian  English  people 
will  certainly  keep  Christmas  Day ; we  can  only  compel  them  to  keep 
our  fast  instead  of  their  festival  by  invoking  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference and  control.”  As  Lightfoot  put  it,  “ Some  of  our  members 
were  sent  to  the  Houses  to  desire  them  to  give  an  order  that  the 
next  Fast-day  might  be  solemnly  kept,  because  the  people  will 
be  ready  to  neglect  it,  being  Christmas  Day.”  The  Parliamentary 
leaders,  to  whom  the  support  of  the  Scots  and  English  Puritans 
was  at  this  time  so  pressingly  needful,  resolved  to  aid  the  Non- 
conformists in  robbing  the  English  people  of  their  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  and  social  liberties.  On  the  very  same  day — 
December  the  19th — an  ordinance  of  both  Houses  was  issued, 
for  the  pretended  resolution  of  those  who  were  still  in  doubt 
whether  the  yearly  festival  of  the  Universal  Church  or  the 
monthly  fast  of  the  Parliament  had  the  prior  claim  to  be 
observed.  “ Whereas,”  runs  the  Parliamentary  encyclical,  “ some 
doubts  have  been  raised  whether  the  next  Fast  shall  be  cele- 
brated, because  it  falleth  on  the  day  which  heretofore  was 
usually  called  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled  do  order  and  ordain  that 
public  notice  be  given  that  the  Fast  appointed  to  be  kept  the  last 
Wednesday  in  every  month  ought  to  be  observed,  until  it  be  other- 
wise ordered  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  that  this  day,  in 
particular,  is  to  be  kept  with  the  more  solemn  humiliation,  be- 
cause it  may  call  to  remembrance  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  have  turned  this  feast,  pretending  the  memory  of 
Christ,  into  an  extreme  forgetfulness  of  Him.” 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  England  became  Christian,  the 
celebration  of  the  Saviour’s  birthday  by  the  Christian  people  was 
arbitrarily  abolished.  There  is  a strange  irony  in  the  fact  that 
this  amazing  act  of  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  government  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  very  Parliament  which  in  this  very  same  Christmas 
holiday,  in  December  1644  and  January  1645,  was  impeaching  the 
Primate  of  the  English  Church  for  “ arbitrary  government  ” and 
“ innovations.”  On  Tuesday,  Christmas  Eve,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons had  a conference  over  the  casuistical  question  whether  the 
Archbishop  wasor  wasnot  guilty  of  treason.  “Then  came  Christmas 
D.ay,”  wrote  the  imprisoned  confessor  for  the  liberties  of  the  English 
Church  and  people,  “ the  last  Wednesday  in  the  month,  and  a most 
solemn  Fast  kept  on  it,  with  as  solemn  an  ordinance  for  the  due 
observance  of  this  Fast,  and  against  the  manner  of  keeping  of 
that  d.ay  in  former  superstitious  times — a fast  never  before  heard 
of  in  Christendom.”  The  passage  which  immediately  followed  in 
the  m.artyred  prelate's  journal  has  unhappily  been  so  erased  as  to 
be  quite  illegible.  Sixteen  days  afterwards  the  Parliament,  to 
pacily  the  Scots  and  the  English  Nonconformists,  judicially 
murdered  the  aged  Primate. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  English  people  in  their  entirety, 
so  far  as  concerned  all  religious  questions,  were  much  more  in 
accord  with  their  Primate  than  with  his  murderers.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  mass  of  the  poor  and  the  young.  The 
fact  did  not  merely'  become  cle.ar  at  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
Episcopate  and  of  the  interrupted  order  of  Church  life ; it  was 
the  subject  of  ceaseless  complaint  in  the  sermons  of  the  triumphant 
Nonconformist  preachers,  especially  in  those  which  they  preached 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  “The  common  people,”  said 
Baxter,  “ tell  us  we  bring  up  new  customs.”  “ The  people  of  Eng- 
land,” complained  Richard  Kentish  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
“ do  hate  to  be  reformed ; so  now  a prelaticEil  priest,  with 
a superstitious  service-book,  is  more  desired  and  would  be 
better  welcome  to  the  generality  of  England  than  the  most  learned, 
laborious,  conscientious  preacher,  whether  Presbyterian  or  Inde- 
pendent. These  poor  simple  creatures  are  mad  after  superstitious 
festivals,  after  unholy  holidays.”  Christmas  Day,  1644,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  evident  anger  of  the  English  people,  was  ordered 
to  be  solemnly  observed  as  a Parliamentary  fast,  and  foiu*  zealous 
Presbyterians,  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  were  com- 
manded to  preach  before  the  Houses.  Calamy  and  Sedgewick 
preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  Lords,  and  Thorowgood 
and  Langley  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church  to  the  Commons.  All  the 
four  sermons  were  afterwards  printed  by  order  of  the  Houses. 
Calamy  had  by  this  time  grown  as  angry  with  the  rising  Inde- 
pendents and  other  Separatists  as  he  had  hitherto  been  with  the 
Bishops  and  Conformists,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  sermon  was 
taken  up  with  au  appeal  to  the  Lords  to  stop,  by  authority',  the 
rapid  growth  of  Independency,  An.abaptism,  Autinomianism,  and 
“ segregation  ” from  the  Presbyterian  unity  and  uniformity  which 
they  had  bound  themselves  by  the  Covenant  to  establish.  In  the 
end  of  his  sermon,  however,  he  dwelt  upon  “the  providence” 
which  had  been  a matter  of  common  rejoicing  to  Presbyterian  and 
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Independent,  Nonconformist  and  Separatist  alike.  “ This  day  is 
the  day  which  is  commonly  called  the  Feast  of  Christ’s  Nativity, 
or  Christmas  Day,  a day  that  hath  hitherto  been  much  abused  in 
superstition  and  profaneness.  I have  known  some  that  have  pre- 
ferred Christmas  Day  before  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  have  cried  down 
the  Lord’s  Day  and  cried  up  Christmas  Day.  I have  known  those 
that  would  be  sure  to  receive  the  sacrament  on  Christmas  Day, 
though  they  did  not  receive  it,  all  the  year  after.  This  was  the 
superstition  of  this  day,  and  the  profaneness  was  as  great.  There 
were  some  that  did  not  play  cards  all  the  year  long,  yet  they 
must  play  at  Christmas.  This  j’ear  God,  by  a providence,  hath 
buried  this  Feast  in  a Fast,  and  I hope  it  will  never  rise  again. 
You  have  set  out.  Right  Honourable,  a strict  Order  for  the  keeping 
of  it,  and  you  are  here  to-day  to  observe  your  own  Order,  and  I 
hope  you  will  do  it  strictly.”  Oalamy  ended  his  long  sermon  with 
a prayer  that  they  might  have  “ grace  to  be  humbled  especially 
for  the  old  superstition  and  prof'aneness  of  this  Feast.”  Thomas 
'Thorowgood,  the  Presbyterian  Rector  of  Grimstone  in  Norfolk, 
who  preached  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  their  Christmas  Day 
Fast,  told  the  members  that  the  “ thought  of  coming  into  that 
pulpit,”  as  Fast-day  preacher  to  the  Commons,  “ was  dreadful  to 
him,”  but  that  he  obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity  when  he 
found  his  “ lot  was  east  upon  that  very  day  which  the  providence 
of  Heaven  had  designed  to  fall  on  Christmas  Day,  as  it  is  named 
yet.”  The  main  part  of  his  sermon  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Commons  not  to  be  led  astray  from  “ the  Establishment  of 
Uniformity,”  which  they  had  “ all  undertaken  in  the  National 
Covenant.”  As  they  had  thrust  down  the  Bishops,  who  had 
hindered  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Government,  so 
they  must  not  tolerate  the  new  Separatists,  Independents,  and 
Anabaptists.  “The  toleration  of  every  religion,”  said  the  Non- 
conformist preacher,  “ will  destroy  all  religions,  and  in  the  end 
leave  no  religion  at  all.  Let  such  toleration  find  allowance  in  the 
Turk’s  paradise  ; it  shall  never,  I trust,  be  planted  in  the  Paradise 
of  God.”  All  the  members  of  that  Parliament,  he  reminded  them, 
were  sworn  to  “the  establishment  of  Uniformity;  and  how  that 
can  stand  with  this  omniformity,  indeed  nulliformity,  I know  not.” 
He  also,‘like  Calamy,  threw  an  “ improvement”  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  new  Fast-day  w'ith  the  old  Christmas  Day  into  the  end 
of  his  sermon.  “ I know,” said  he,  “every  one  observes  that  the 
providence  of  Heaven  is  here  become  a Moderator,  appointing  the 
highest  festivity  of  all  the  year  to  meet  with  our  Monthly  Fast, 
and  be  subdued  by  it.”  He  next  took  notice  of  the  complaints  of 
servants  and  apprentices  that  “ their  condition  will  be  worse  than 
beasts,”  if  the  reforming  Parliament  and  Assembly  permit  them 
to  “have  no  rest,  no  relaxation.”  Grumblers  were  loudly  demand- 
ing, “ Shall  those  abuses  of  Christmas  quite  abolish  the  memory 
of  Christ’s  birth,  and  that  among  Christians?  Is  this  your 
moderation?  This  relisheth  surely  of  extreme  excess  rather.” 
Mr.  Thorowgood  gave  a twofold  reply — first,  any  religious  void 
made  by  the  Nonconformist  andErastian  abrogation  of  the  ancient 
festival  could  be  filled  up  by  piously  converting  every  Sunday  into 
a Christmas  Day  as  well  as  an  Easter  Day  ; secondly,  the  Parlia- 
ment could  anticipate  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  Bank  Holiday 
by  the  invention  of  some  new  holiday.  “ As  the  Parliament  ap- 
proved,” said  he,  of  the  continuation  of  the  5th  of  November 
festival,  “ our  deliverance  from  that  hellish  Popish  powder-plot,” 
so  he  hoped  it  would  soon  be  able  to  find  a substitute  for  Christmas 
“ appointing  a day  in  commemoration  ” of  their  deliverance 
from  Prelacy  and  Malignancy,  and  possibly  from  Independency 
also,  “ if  God  please  to  deliver  us  from  the  diabolical  designs  of 
these  times.”  Both  Houses  went  twice  to  church  on  Christmas 
Day,  1644,  and  heard  two  prodigiously  long  political  Fast-sermons. 
The  second  sermon  before  the  Commons  was  preached  “ at 
Margaret’s,”  by  John  Langley,  “ Minister  of  WestTuderley,in  the 
county  of  Southampton,”  who  was  also  an  “ Assembly-man.”  He 
opened  his  sermon  with  a comparison  between  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  the  Assembly  and  the  politicians  in  the  Legislature, 
which  was  not  altogether  flattering  to  the  latter.  The  English 
Presbyterians  were  certainly  no  sacerdotalists,  but  they  were  the 
most  intense  clericalists  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  “ By  the 
oxen  ” (in  Job  i.  14),  as  Mr.  Langley  told  the  Commons,  “ we  are  to 
understand  the  laborious  clergy ; by  the  asses  that  were  feeding 
beside  them,  we  may  understand  the  laity.”  He  reminded  them 
that  they  not  only  owed  their  political  liberties,  but  also  their 
power  of  depriving  the  “ ungodly”  English  people  of  their 
profane  and  superstitious  Christmas  Day,  to  the  piety  and 
valour  of  those  perfect  Presbyterians,  the  Scots.  “ Who  would 
have  thought,”  exclaimed  the  Scotticized  English  preacher, 
“ that  the  throwing  of  a stool,  out  of  indignation,  by  a godly 
woman,  a zealot,  at  the  first  broaching  of  an  English  mass  in 
Edinburgh — I say,  who  would  have  thought  that  the  throwing  of 
that  stool  should  have  so  mightily  shaken  the  Pope’s  chair  ! ” 

The  first  fateful  Christmas  Day  on  which  the  victorious 
Puritans  tried  to  force  the  English  people  to  fast  against  their 
will  became  a date  in  the  family-records  of  that  generation.  In 
the  vicarage-house  of  Ashford,  in  Kent,  which  was  the  College 
before  the  Dissolution,  there  were  portraits  in  the  east  window  of 
Sir  John  Fogge,  of  Dr.  White  his  chaplain,  and  others,  and  there 
were  other  family  portraits  in  the  west  window.  “ All  these,” 
wrote  Richard  Fogge  in  his  diary,  “were  taken  down  by  Boden,” 
whom  he  describes  as  “ the  broomstickal  minister  in  that  place,” 
and  as  “ their  round-headed  minister.”  This  destruction  of 
“ images”  occurred,  he  tells  us,  “ when  Christmas  Day  was  kept  a 
fast.”  This  must  have  been  in  1644,  for  in  the  following  year  the 
feast  was  abrogated,  and  its  observance  continued  to  be  illegal  until 


the  Restoration.  The  Parliament  expected  in  1644  a renewal  of 
the  “ mutiny  ” of  the  apprentices  against  the  opening  of  shops  in 
the  City  which  had  occurred  in  1643.  On  the  19th  of  December 
the  House  of  Commons  had  ordered  that  “no  person  should 
be  of  the  Common  Council,  or  in  any  office  or  court  in  the 
City,  or  have  any  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  same,  that  hath, 
not  taken  the  late  solemn  League  and  Covenant.”  The  official 
municipality  of  London  had  thus  been  thoroughly  Presbyterian- 
ized,  like  its  official  ministry,  by  the  secular  arm,  and  a strict 
watch  was  kept  upon  the  youth  and  the  poor.  The  Scottish 
Dove,  a little  quarto  newspaper  published  in  London  every 
Friday,  in  its  number  for  the  20th  of  December  “ urged  all 
officers  through  the  City,  to  whom  it  appertains,  to  be  careful  that 
such  persons  as  neglect  the  public  duty  of  the  Monthly  Fast  may 
be  brought  to  punishment  and  shame.”  The  Ti-ue  Informer,  a 
weekly  Saturday  paper,  in  its  number  for  the  21st  of  December, 
suggested  that  the  observance  of  Christmas  Day  as  a festival 
“ might  justly  come  under  the  notion  of  superstition,  as  super 
statutum.”  The  Parliament  Scout,  the  Thursday  weekly  paper,  in 
its  number  for  the  26th  of  December,  observed  that  the  day  had 
been  “ kept  as  a fast,”  and  adds  that  “ this  alteration  of  the  day 
troirbles  the  children  and  servants.  They  lay  much  to  heart  the 
loss  of  pies  and  plum-pottage.”  By  the  way,  we  have  noticed  that 
it  is  invariably  plum-pottage,  and  not  plum-pudding,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  the  special  Christmas  delight  of  the  anti-Puritan., 
The  word  occurs  in  nearly  all  the  “ dumpy  quarto  ” newspapers  of 
the  period.  The  Mercurius  Britannicus,  the  paper  of  the  official 
scribe,  Marchmont  Needham,  which  appeared  every  Monday,, 
declared  in  its  number  for  the  30th  of  December  “ the  grand 
festivals  and  lesser  holidays,  as  they  call  them,”  to  be  “ the  main 
things  which  the  more  ignorant  and  common  sort  among  them  do 
fight  for.  What ! pull  down  Common-prayer,  Plum-pottage,  and 
Whitsun-ales  ? Was  there  ever  such  sacrilege  and  profaneness,, 
cry  the  prelates  and  priests  unto  the  people  ? Rather  than  so,, 
come  along  to  the  battle.  This  is  rare  prelatical  doctrine.”  During 
the  Christmas  Octave  of  1 644-45 — 011  4^ ^ J anuary — the  House- 

of  Lords  finally  passed  the  law  establishing  the  Presbyterian  Direc- 
tory, and  on  the  same  day  passed  the  ordinance  of  Parliament  for 
attainting  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  Laud  and  Christmas  Day  were  condemned  together.  It  was 
on  the  following  Monday,  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  that  the  Lords 
and  Commons  agreed  that  the  aged  Primate  should  be  executed 
on  the  next  Friday. 


BABBITS. 

JUDGING  by  the  decrease  of  hares  since  the  passing  of  the 
Ground  Game  Act,  it  seems  probable  that  sooner  or  later 
they  must  be  exterminated.  The  Act  will  be  extended  over  Scot- 
land ; and  tacit  understandings  between  English  landlords  and  their 
yearly  tenants  will  gradually  prove  of  no  avail.  A native-born 
hare  may  become  as  rare  as  a bustard,  and  stuffed  specimens  will 
be  among  the  curiosities  of  our  museums  of  natural  history.  But 
happen  what  will,  unless  lowlands  and  highlands  should  be  cut  up 
into  allotment  patches,  the  rabbits,  like  the  poor,  will  be  always- 
with  us.  They  will  be  preserved  in  parks  and  coverts  and  on  the 
home  farms  of  landed  proprietors ; and  even  many  farmers,  now 
that  they  are  legally  masters  of  the  situation,  will  encourage  the 
“ bunny  ” in  moderation  for  the  sake  of  the  sport.  Not  that  he 
needs  much  encouragement,  and  if  you  give  him  but  an  inch  he 
will  take  an  ell.  He  multiplies  in  a manner  reminding  one  of 
some  noxious  weed,  which,  though  apparently  it  may  have  been 
grubbed  up  and  thoroughly  eradicated,  flourishes  freely  as  ever  in 
the  following  spring.  The  tenacity  of  the  rabbit  race  is  amazing 
when  they  have  once  laid  hold  of  a stretch  of  country.  If  the  soil 
be  sand  or  gravel,  so  much  the  better  for  them,  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  those  who  sutler  by  their  depredations.  We  have  many 
a time  known  an  edict  of  extermination  go  forth,  when  an  in- 
jured tenantry  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  a landlord  was  being 
threatened  by  actions  for  damages.  The  keepers  had  orders  to- 
organize  a staft'  of  trappers,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  number 
of  “ the  vermin  ” that  they  killed,  and  so  every  guarantee  was 
taken  that  the  work  should  go  forward  in  earnest.  The  campaign 
began  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  everything  was  against 
the  rabbits,  and  was  carried  on  till  the  slaughter  had  ceased  simply 
for  lack  of  victims,  for  the  ferreters  went  gleaning  behind  the 
traps.  When  the  return  of  the  freshness  of  spring  should  have 
tempted  rabbits  out  to  feed  of  an  evening,  some  solitary  specimen 
was  almost  a phenomenon.  Yet  before  midsummer  the  rabbits, 
in  the  old  familiar  fashion,  had  again  begun  to  enliven  the  cover- 
sides,  and  in  the  autumnal  battues  they  were  still  to  be  counted 
by  their  hundreds.  In  fact,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible-  to  get  rid 
of  them,  as  the  Australians  have  been  learning  to  their  sorrow  p 
though  in  Australia,  of  course,  the  impossibility  becomes  abso- 
lute, from  the  sandy  ranges  of  sparsely-settled  territory  epened  up 
to  these  pushing  and  prolific  colonists.  Even  in  England  they  can 
make  themselves  at  home  almost  anywhere,  though,  as  we  have- 
said,  they  prefer  the  sand  and  the  gravel.  But  they  will  swarm  in 
the  stift'est  clay,  although  the  burrowing  costs  them  much  more 
trouble.  They  will  drive  their  long  labyrinths  of  galleries  under 
loose  dykes  of  stone — we  use  the  word  dyke  in  the  Scotch  sense — 
or  under  the  gnarled  roots  of  venerable  oaks  that  may  have  stood 
from  the  Norman  Conquest ; nay,  we  have  even  known  them  run 
up  hollow  trunks,  to  the  indignation  of  the  jackdaws,  and  bolt 
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from  holes  at  the  height  of  a man’s  hand.  And  in  refuges  like 
these  they  may  set  ferreting  at  defiance,  for  the  ferrets  will  get 
lost  or  “ lie  up  ” till  the  waste  exhausts  the  supply. 

So  it  may  ho  predicted  that  the  rabbits  will  be  always  with 
us.  For  our  part,  we  should  be  very  sorry  were  it  otherwise ; 
and  that,  we  fancy,  is  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  “ toiling 
millions  ” who  are  interested,  not  as  sportsmen,  but  as  consumers. 
The  rabbit  is  a popular  animal  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
is  the  favourite  Sunday  delicacy  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  among  the  well-to-do  working  classes.  We  believe  him  to 
be  comparatively  little  in  demand  in  artisan  circles  in  the  metro- 
polis, though  it  is  difBcult  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  fact. 
For  he  is  so  much  in  favour  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  North  and  the  Midlands  that  large 
•consignments  are  sent  regularly  to  salesmen  there,  even  from  the 
most  northerly  counties  of  Scotland.  A rabbit  that  would  hang 
on  hand  when  offered  for  tenpence  in  Aberdeen  or  Dundee  will 
fetch  nearly  half  as  much  again  from  a wholesale  dealer  in 
Newcastle  or  Leeds.  The  explanation  is,  probably,  that  the  in- 
dustrious Scotch  are  a frugal  race,  nourishing  themselves  chiefly 
■on  a little  oatmeal,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  originators  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  according  to  Sydney  Smith.  Besides,  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Scotch  are  as  tastidious  in  regard  to  strange  meat 
as  they  are  chary  of  indulging  in  it ; they  dislike  pigs,  they 
detest  eels,  and  probably  have  no  great  partiality  for  rabbits. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  rabbits  are  distinctly  profitable,  and  are  likely 
to  rise  in  demand  with  the  diminution  of  our  home-fed  mutton. 
And  they  would  be  even  more  extensively  appreciated  than  they 
are  were  greater  attention  paid  to  the  various  ways  of  cooking  them. 
Of  course,  with  the  working  classes  the  ignorance  of  cooking  is  pro- 
found ; they  serve  their  meats  in  coarse  simplicity,  and,  moreover, 
must  generally  take  into  consideration  the  form  that  is  most  con- 
venient for  the  baker.  But  there  seems  no  reason,  except  the  fact 
that  he  used  to  be  common  and  consequently  cheap,  why  the 
rabbit  should  not  be  more  frequently  accommode  in  the  kitchens  of 
the  wealthier  classes.  For  the  most  part,  when  we  meet  him,  he 
is  buried  away  in  a pie.  A rabbit  pie  may  be  a very  good  thing ; 
but  there  are  pies  and  pies.  The  first  point  to  be  seen  to,  with 
pies  as  with  all  other  dishes,  is  that  the  subject  should  be  young 
and  properly  hung.  An  elderly  rabbit  is  so  fibrous  and  sometimes 
so  odoriferous  that  no  amount  of  keeping  will  mature  or  mellow 
him.  But  the  young  ones  in  the  succulent  plumpness  of  their  prime 
have  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  chicken,  with  a fuller  flavour. 
'Cut  up  a pair  of  young  rabbits  artistically  ; remove  the  legs  below 
the  knee-joints  ; bed  them  on  moderately  thick  slices  of  fat  bacon ; 
mix  with  mushrooms  or  even  truffles  if  you  have  them ; season 
with  condiments ; cover  in  with  flaky  pastry,  and  you  have  an 
•excellent  di.sh,  that  is  rather  more  appetizing  cold  than  hot.  We 
remember  Master  Charles  Bates’s  pathetic  raptures  over  the  rabbit 
pie  that  with  the  Dodger  and  Fagin  he  carried  to  Mr.  Sykes  when 
the  cracksman  was  convalescent  after  a severe  illness,  and  “ the 
bones  that  would  melt  in  your  mouth.”  But  pies  are  only  one  form 
of  serving  rabbit.  We  are  not  writing  a chapter  for  a cookery  book, 
•and  can  only  advert  to  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  rabbit  may 
be  profitably  applied.  He  makes  the  best  mulligatawny  soup  in  the 
world ; he  is  admirable  in  curry  ; he  loses  something  of  his  savour 
when  smothered  in  onions,  though  that  may  be  matter  of  opinion  ; 
but  all  his  flavour  is  brought  out  in  roasting  when  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  stuffing.  And_/s7ets  de  lapm  with  a sauce  a la  Svubise 
is  an  entree  we  confidently  recommend  to  the  notice  of  amateurs 
and  experimentalists. 

Then  in  the  way  of  getting  up  the  preliminary  appetite,  few 
things  are  more  pleasant  than  a good  day’s  rabbiting.  Of  ferreting 
we  personally  have  no  great  opinion.  It  generally  comes  off  in 
late  autumn  or  in  the  winter,  and  we  very  soon  tire  of  standing 
with  chilled  feet  taking  occasional  snap  shots  with  numb  fingers. 
It  is  more  wearisome  still  when  we  have  to  wait  for  the  ferrets, 
and  resort  to  all  possible  devices  to  drive  them  out,  from  smoking 
to  digging.  But  regular  rabbit-shooting,  however  you  may  pur- 
sue it,  combines  comfortable  exercise  with  constant  excitement. 
Perhaps  it  is  most  cheery  when  you  shoot  over  beagles,  or  a few 
couples  of  well-broken  spaniels  or  terriers.  You  are  kept  perpetually 
on  the  alert,  and  when  working  with  a noisy  pack  there  are 
few  opportunities  for  the  butchery  of  pot-shooting ; the  game  is 
keeping  moving  and  does  not  sit  down  to  be  blown  to  pieces  at 
half  a dozen  yards  from  the  gun-muzzle.  That  is  too  frequently 
the  case  where  beaters  are  walking  the  woods  in  line.  The 
rabbits  go  hopping  away  before  the  noise,  and  squat  down  to 
reconnoitre  before  emerging  from  the  covert.  The  sportsman  may 
fire  or  leave  them  alone ; but  as  the  object  is  to  make  a bag  he 
probably  fires,  though  there  can  be  no  possible  satisfaction  in 
throwing  away  a cartridge  on  a certainty.  The  style  of  shooting 
is  very  dift’erent  when  two  or  three  guns  interspersed  with  keepers 
are  going  steadily  forward  through  open  woods  and  taking  the  grass 
fields  that  lie  snugly  enclosed  between  them.  In  the  woods  at 
least,  unless  the  sportsman  be  ready  and  quick,  the  betting  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  rabbits.  He  sets  his  foot  on  a fallen  fir- 
branch,  in  a tuft  of  grass  or  on  a withered  bramble-bush.  The 
crouching  rabbit  bolts  with  a rush,  like  a rocket  from  a mortar,  and 
maybelostto  sightfrom  moment  to  momentasheshoots  like  greased 
lightning  through  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Though  lost  to  sight 
after  a miss,  he  is  scarcely  dear  to  memory ; for  all  that  is  left 
to  mark  his  passage  is  the  bark  that  the  shot  has  stripped 
from  the  tree,  with  possibly  a tuft  of  flick  from  the  fugitive’s 
hindquarters.  Still  a practised  hand  becomes  wonderfully  dex- 
terous at  that  work ; eye  and  arms  seem  to  act  in  unison ; 


and  as  the  rabbit  flashes  by  between  tree  and  tree  the  charge 
of  shot  is  ready  to  intercept  him.  Rabbits  must  be  killed  in 
one  way  or  another,  otherwi.se  they  would  become  a scourge  and 
a devastating  pestilence  ; and  a violent  death  being  their  almost 
inevitable  destiny,  the  friends  of  humanity,  among  whom  we 
number  ourselves,  could  hardly  wish  them  any  fairer  chance. 
Indeed,  in  writing  about  rabbit.s  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence 
the  tortures  which  too  often  end  their  existence,  and  the  worst 
is  that  for  the  present  these  torments  seem  to  be  practically  un- 
avoidable. Rabbits  must  be  killed  down,  and  as  yet  the  only 
effective  way  of  doing  that  is  by  the  iron  trap.  No  available 
substitute  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  suggested, 
although  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  perpetually  been  offering  prizes  to  ingenious  inventors.  The 
horrors  of  the  present  system  of  trapping  are  so  familiar  to  every- 
body in  any  way  interested  that  happily  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge 
on  them.  We  shall  only  say  that  when  the  traps  are  set  in  the 
afternoon,  being  left  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to 
daylight  on  a late  winter  morning,  the  total  of  suffering  in  the 
single  night  about  the  coverts  of  a single  moderately-sized  property 
might  well  spoil  the  sleep  of  a humane  proprietor,  if  he  were 
doomed  to  realize  them  with  sensitive  nerves.  As  it  is,  they  are 
become  a thing  of  custom  ; though  even  custom  can  scarcely  dull 
the  sympathies  of  the  man  who  occasionally  goes  a morning  round 
with  the  trapper. 


A FLOEEXTIME  TRADESMAN’S  DIARY. 

III. 

The  toils  of  Savonarola’s  enemies  closed  gradually  around  him. 

Hostility  towards  him  was  pushed  to  irreverence,  which 
made  his  position  as  a preacher  untenable.  On  Ascension  Day 
1497,  says  Landucci, 

certain  men  his  enemies  ivrought  a great  wickedness.  By  night,  through 
despite,  they  made  a violent  entry  into  the  church,  bursting  open  the  door 
on  the  side  of  the  campanile,  and  defiled  the  pulpit  most  disgracefully  with, 
filth.  In  the  middle  of  the  sermon  a noise  was  made  by  striking  with  a 
club  on  a chest.  At  once  there  rose  a cry  “Jesus,”  since  the  people  were 
disturbed,  expecting  some  scandal  from  the  wrongdoers.  There  was  quiet 
for  a while,  but  the  cry  “ Jesus  ” again  was  raised,  bec.ause  as  the  Erate 
left  the  pulpit  some  who  had  arms  for  his  defence  under  their  cloaks  drew 
them,  when  they  saw  some  of  whom  they  were  suspicious  draw  near.  There 
was  a great  scandal. 

Next  day  the  magistrates,  wbo  were  unfavourable  to  Savon, arola, 
issued  a general  order  that  no  friar  should  preach  without  their 
permission.  The  benches  were  taken  away  from  the  cathedral, 
and  the  reaction  against  Savonarola  set  in.  His  puritanism 
provoked  a revolt : “ every  one  gave  himself  again  to  sports  and 
to  enlarge  his  life  for  every  evil.  Frascati  and  the  taverns  were 
opened  again.”  In  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  the 
“ boys  of  Fra  Girolamo  ” were  hustled  in  the  streets ; one  of  the 
red  crosses  which  they  carried  was  broken  and  thrown  into  the 
Arno.  To  check  the  strong  current  of  party  feeling  .all  preaching 
was  forbidden  by  the  magistrates.  “ We  were  deprived  of  the 
AVord  of  God,”  says  Landucci,  using  the  phraseology  of  the  later 
Puritans.  The  horse  races,  which  Savonarola  had  suspended, 
were  revived  by  the  magistrates,  who  said,  “ Let  us  amuse  this 
people  a little  ; are  we  all  to  become  fri.ars  ? ” Then  followed  the 
Papal  excommunication,  and  a period  of  doubt  and  silence  in 
Florence.  In  February  1498  Savonarola  again  came  forward  and 
preached,  ‘‘  and  the  benches  were  put  up  again  in  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore,  and  much  people  went  there ; and  there  was  much  talk  of 
the  excommunication,  and  many  through  fear  of  it  did  not  go, 
saying,  ‘Whether  just  or  unjust,  it  is  to  be  feared.’  I was 
amongst  those  who  did  not  go.” 

The  enforced  silence  had  broken  the  spell  of  Savonarola’s 
eloquence.  His  cl.aims  to  prophetic  powers  had  been  ridiculed; 
the  Papal  excommunic.ation  was  a serious  matter ; and  many  of 
his  staunch  adherents  began  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  suspended 
judgment.  Savonarola  was  driven  to  take  steps  to  regain  his 
fading  influence.  In  the  Carnival  he  organized  the  burning  of 
vanities,  and  was  still  strong  as  a moral  reformer.  He  said  mass 
in  San  Marco  and  communicated  with  his  own  hand  several 
thousands  of  men  and  women.  Then  he  advanced  into  the  out- 
side pulpit,  bearing  the  Host  in  his  hand  and  blessed  the 
assembled  crowd.  Many  had  come  e.xpecting  to  see  signs,  and 
the  lukewarm  laughed  and  mocked  saying,  ‘ He  is  excommuni- 
cated and  communicates  others.’  And  he  seemed  to  me  to  be 
mistaken  in  this,  though  I believed  in  him  ; but  I did  not  wish  to 
incur  risk  by  going  to  hear  him,  since  he  was  excommunicated.” 
Landucci  expressed  in  this  caution  the  views  of  many  of  the  sober 
Florentines,  and  Savonarola  strove  to  reassure  them.  On  March  r 
he  said  in  a sermon  “ that  he  had  written  to  the  Pope  to  amend 
his  ways,  otherwise  he  would  come  to  a bad  end  and  must  e.xpect 
a great  scourge,  and  that  quickly.”  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  Pope  wrote  angrily  to  the  magistrates  bidding  them  close  the 
mouth  of  an  excommunicated  man.  But  Landucci  had  a sense  of 
the  difl’ereut  spheres  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  “ It 
seemed  a wondrous  thing  that  the  Pope  could  not  make  him 
remain  quiet  and  hold  his  tongue  ; much  more  wondrous  that  he 
stood  firm  and  did  not  cease  to  preach.” 

The  strongest  weapon  of  Savonarola's  enemies  was  ridicule, 
which  was  always  powerful  among  the  Florentines.  Men  wandered 
about  with  bits  of  lighted  candles,  and  said  in  explanation,  “ I am 
looking  for  the  key  which  the  Frate  has  lost.”  Others  seized  the 
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IvDown  adherents  of  Savonarola  and  forced  them  on  to  their  knees 
before  a lantern  sayin<^,  “ Adore  the  true  lio;ht.” 

In  this  excited  state  of  popular  feeling  came  the  challenge  to 
the  proof  of  fire.  According  to  Landucci’s  account,  the  first  who 
uttered  it  was  a Dominician,  a friend  of  Savonarola.  Once 
started  this  unlucky  challenge  seized  the  popular  mind.  Savon- 
arola seemed  to  shrink  from  it  and  the  populace  were  easily 
turned  against  him.  He  was  dragged  as  a felon  to  prison  and 
every  tongue  was  turned  against  him.  “ Hell  seemed  to  he  open  ” 
was  Landucci's  impression.  When  he  heard  that  Savonarola  was 
put  to  torture,  the  good  apothecary  wept  and  prayed  for  him.  But 
we  gather  from  his  pages  how  well  Savonarola’s  enemies  had  laid 
their  plans  for  ruining  his  reputation  ; — 

On  April  ig  was  rearl  in  the  Council  the  process  of  Frato  Girolamo, 
which  he  had  written  with  his  own  hand.  We  lield  him  for  a prophet : and 
he  confessed  that  he  was  no  prophet  a\id  did  not  have  from  God  the  things 
which  he  preached ; . . . he  confessed  that  many  things  which  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  his  sermons  rvrre  the  contrary  of  what  he  gave  us  to 
understand.  And  1 was  present  to  hear  the  reading-  of  the  process,  at 
which  I marvelled  and  stood  transfixed  in  wonder.  And  my  soul  was 
grieved  to  see  such  a splendid  edifice  fall  to  the  ground  heoause  it  was 
built  on  the  sorry  foundation  of  one  only  falsehood.  I looked  that  Florence 
should  have  become  anew  Jerusalem  whence  should  issue  the  latvs  and  the 
magnificence  and  the  example  of  the  good  life  ; I looked  to  see  the  renewal 
of  the  Church,  the  conversion  of  the  unbelievers,  and  the  consolation  of 
the  good  ; and  I felt  the  opposite,  and  from  the  fact  I took  its  medicine. 
“ In  thy  will,  O Lord,  all  things  are  placed.” 

We  feel  how  keen  the  blow  was  to  Landucci’s  mind,  how  hitter 
the  disappointment  of  his  expectations.  To  the  last  he  hoped  for 
some  sign  or  wonder,  hut  none  was  given.  “Many  fell  from  the 
faith,”  he  says,  in  his  account  of  Savonarola’s  death.  But  the 
prophet’s  memory  was  dear  to  a faithful  few,  and  the  day  after  his 
execution  some  women  were  found  in  the  Piazza  devoutly  kneeling- 
on  the  spot  -where  he  was  burned.  A few  days  afterwards  there  was 
a plague  of  caterpillars,  which  was  interpreted  by  reference  to 
Savonarola’s  death.  The  animals  had  a i’ace  like  a man  with  a 
crown  which  shone  like  gold,  on  the  head,  while  their  tail  was 
black,  and  armed  with  fangs  which  destroyed  the  thorn  hushes. 
Men  said  this  signified  that  Savonarola’s  life  was  golden,  and  after 
him  the  evil  weeds  must  he  destroyed. 

The  outburst  of  profligacy  which  followed  Savonarola’s  death 
shocked  Luca  Landucci  greatly,  and  a shade  of  melancholy  and 
hopelessness  comes  over  his  pages  after  his  hero  was  gone.  He  had 
looked  for  one  who  Vv'as  to  restore  Israel,  and  he  went  all  his  days 
sadlier  when  his  hopes  were  dashed.  He  could  not  explain  to 
himself  the  causes  of  Savonarola’s  failure;  he  was  not  sufficient 
for  these  things.  But  he  faithfully  represents  the  feelings  which 
Savonarola  awakened  among  many  minds  in  Florence,  and  the 
moral  impulse  which  he  gave  never  entirely  departed  from  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  once  owned  his  power. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  glorious  as  it  was  to  Florence, 
awakened  some  enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of  Landucci.  His  account 
of  the  decoration  of  the  city  for  the  Pope’s  visit  in  1515  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Italians,  and  their  use  of 
art  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  He  describes  the  trophies 
which  were  erected  in  the  streets,  “ and  they  were  not  the  work 
of  common  uncultivated  men,  but  were  all  perfect  figures,  and 
well  placed  for  their  purpose  by  skilful  men.”  This  lavish  display 
amazed,  hut  did  not  move  him.  More  than  two  thousand  men, 
he  tells  us,  laboured  for  a month,  and  the  cost  was  reckoned  at 
70,000  fiorins,  “ all  for  these  perishable  things  that  passed  away 
like  a shadow,  whereas  they  might  have  been  spent  in  a beautiful 
temple  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  glory  of  the  city.  Still  the 
poor  artisans  were  helped  hy  this  e.xpenditure,  and  a little  money 
was  circulated.”  The  stock  argument  for  luxury  and  display  was 
current  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  covered  a multitude  of 
follies. 

Ijanducci  has  much  to  tell  of  the  artistic  progress  of  Florence 
during  his  days.  In  early  times  he  records  Donatello,  “ who  made 
the  tomb  of  Messer  Leonardo,  of  Arezzo,  in  Santa  Croce,”  and 
Kossellino,  “ 9 very  small  man,  hut  great  in  sculpture.”  He  tells 
of  Maestro  Antonio,  an  organist  who  surpassed  all  in  his  day, 
Andrea  del  Oastagno,  Domenico  of  Venice,  and  the  brothers 
Pollaiuolo.  He  lived  in  a time  of  architectural  splendour,  which 
was  not  altogether  enjoyable  in  its  immediate  efiects.  “ On  all 
sides  they  pulled  down  houses,  and  all  the  streets  were  filled  with 
mountains  of  stones,  rubbish,  and  mules  and  asses  laden  with 
gravel,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass.  And  even  shopkeepers 
lived  in  constant  dread,  and  were  annoyed  hy  the  crowds  which 
gathered  at  the  sight  or  could  not  pass  with  laden  beasts.” 
Landucci  also  saw  the  sale  of  Piero  de’  Medici's  pictures  ; but  he 
gives  no  account  of  the  treasures  which  then  were  scattered.  In 
1504  he  saw  Michael  Angelo’s  “ David”  set  up  in  its  place.  He 
calls  it  “the  marble  giant,”  and  tells  how  the  wall  had  to  be 
broken  to  admit  of  its  passage  from  the  studio.  It  is  some  small 
consolation  to  know  that  there  were  in  Florence  mischievous  and 
destructive  vagabonds,  as  there  are  in  London  at  the  present  day. 
Stones  were  thrown  during  the  night  at  the  statue,  and  a guard 
had  to  be  set  to  prevent  damage.  It  was  moved  so  slowly  and 
carefully  through  the  streets  that  it  took  four  days  to  set  it  in  the 
Piazza.  In  smaller  points  Landucci  hears  witness  to  the  artistic 
instincts  of  the  Florentine  people.  They  used  a fall  of  snow  as  a 
means  of  adorning  their  city  with  snow-lions  and  nude  statues, 
“ the  work  of  good  masters  ; and  in  Borgo  S.  Lorenzo  was  made  a 
city,  with  fortresses  and  many  galleys ; and  this  was  done  through- 
out Florence.”  Moreover,  Luca  had  an  artistic  scheme  of  his  own, 
which  -v’as  to  build  a church  in  honour  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist. 


For  this  purpose  he  proposed  to  clear  away  the  houses  hy  the 
Piazza  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  build  a church  with  a stately  dome. 
This  scheme  Luca  imparted  to  Simone  del  Pollaiuolo,  who  greatly- 
approved  of  it,  and  promised  to  lay  it  before  those  in  authority. 
But  Simone  died  without  taking  any  further  steps,  whereupon 
Luca  chose  as  his  spokesman  Giovanni  Cellini,  father  of  the  more 
famous  Benvenuto.  But,  in  spite  of  the  memoir  which  Luca  drew 
up  on  the  subject,  his  project  never  advanced  to  serious  consider- 
ation. It  is  characteristic  of  Florentine  life  that  an  apothecary- 
should  he  an  architect  in  his  way,  and  should  devise  a scheme  for 
the  adornment  of  his  city. 

Luca  Landucci  illustrates  the  popular  belief  in  prodigies,  which 
he  plentifully  recounts,  though  he  does  not  always  believe  them. 
In  1495  he  relates  a “ matter  for  laughter.”  The  ghost  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Milan  appeared  in  the  road,  and  gave  a man  a letter  to 
carry  to  Ludovico  il  Moro.  The  man  took  it ; and  Ludovico,  on 
reading  it,  bowed  his  head,  and  stood  amazed.  When  asked  for 
an  answer,  he  said,  “ It  has  been  given.”  Men  regarded  this  as  a 
prophecy  of  war  and  famine.  In  1504  happened  a thing  “which 
ought  not  to  be  written,”  but  as  so  many  men  affirmed  it,  Luca 
records  it  all  the  same.  A phantom  army  appeared  in  a meado-w 
near  Bologna  ; presently  another  army  issued  from  a wood  and  a 
savage  battle  took  place  ; tlien  shadowy  waggons  bore  oft'  the 
corpses  of  the  slain  and  no  trace  was  left.  Many  men  saw  this- 
from  a distance  ; as  they  came  nearer  they  saw  nothing.  He  tells  of 
horses  and  men-of-arms  seen  in  clouds  of  smoke,  of  rain  of  blood,  of 
monstrous  births,  of  wondrous  apparitions,  of  bowing  statues,  and 
the  like.  Such  like  things  he  neither  entirely  believes  nor  dis- 
believes, hut  tells  them  as  he  heard  them,  sometimes  with  ex- 
pressions of  distrust.  Still  he  saw  wondrous  things  with  his  own 
eyes.  A Spaniard,  who  was  selling  charms,  proved  their  potency 
by  entering  a hot  oven,  putting  a burning  torch  in  his  mouth,  and 
-washing  his  hands  in  boiling  oil.  Stranger  still,  he  saw  another 
Spaniard  who  had  a hoy  of  thirteen,  out  of  whose  mouth  used  to- 
issue  a figure  with  head  and  legs  like  a human  being,  and  capable 
of  performing  human  actions. 

Luca’s  pages  abound  in  illustrations  of  the  daily  life  of  old 
Florence.  lie  records  its  police  news,  its  disturbances,  and  its 
coarseness,  as  well  as  its  more  serious  moods.  On  Easter  Eve, 
1498,  rough  joking  was  carried  to  irreverence.  A horse  was 
turned  into  the  cathedral  during  the  early  mass,  and  was  beatea 
hy  sticks  till  it  rushed  wildly  through  the  church  and  fell  upon 
the  steps.  Ink  was  put  sometimes  into  the  holy  water,  and 
assafestida  was  mixed  with  the  incense.  A ruined  gamester 
revenged  himself  for  his  ill  luck  by  pelting  with  horsedung  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Florentines. 
Crimes  and  mishaps  in  those  days  greatly  resemble  those  of  our 
own  time.  A clumsy  executioner,  who  made  three  unsuccessful 
strokes  at  the  head  of  a condemned  criminal,  was  promptly  seized 
hy  the  angry  mob  and  stoned  to  death  on  the  spot. 

These  are  hut  samples  of  the  information  which  Landucci’a 
pages  give  of  contemporary  life  and  opinion.  Few  diaries  present 
a more  complete  and  vivid  picture  of  the  individual  character  of 
their  writer.  J ust  and  upright,  kindly  and  moderate,  he  had  gone- 
through  life  contented  and  submissive.  He  was  proud  of  his- 
city,  and  was  convinced  that  its  cause  was  just.  To  him,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  Florence  was  destined  to  he  the  pioneer  of  human 
progress.  In  this  faith  he  lived  and  died.  He  is  a worthy  example 
of  the  men  who  made  Florence  what  she  was  ; he  is  a representa- 
tive of  the  class  on  whom  a commercial  civilization  must  ulti- 
mately rest. 

As  we  read  his  pages  we  see  the  dangers  that  beset  a com- 
mercial State.  Engaged  in  his  daily  business,  striving  to  fulfil 
his  daily  duties,  Luca  Landucci  was  content  that  others  should 
manage  politics  for  him.  He  was  a staunch  Kepublican,  but  wheoi 
the  Republic  was  swept  away,  he  did  not  see  that  much  was  to  be 
done.  The  thing  that  grieved  him  most  was  that  the  Medici  resto- 
ration set  to  work  to  pull  down  the  Sala  Grande  which  bad  been 
built  for  the  Republican  Consiglio.  Forms  of  government  might 
come  or  go,  hut  the  architectural  grandeur  of  the  city  ought  not 
to  be  diminished.  Landucci,  and  men  like  him,  felt  that  they -had 
too  great  a stake  in  the  country  to  meddle  much  with  politics.  An 
adventurer  hy  profession,  an  avowed  partisan,  staked  all  on  the 
hazard  of  the  success  of  his  party.  The  peaceful  citizen  who 
wished  to  pursue  an  even  tenor  of  life  felt  that  he  had  better  beep 
away  from  party  strife.  He  saw  its  evils,  and  hoped  for  their 
remedy.  His  instincts  were  on  the  side  of  liberty ; bat  he  was 
powerless  in  action,  l.anducci  and  such  as  he  formed  the  stuff  of 
which  Florence  was  made,  but  it  was  stuff  that  was  easily 
moulded  to  any  political  form,  provided  that  the  safety  and  glory 
of  Florence  was  maintained. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  represent  Italian  society  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  hopelessly  corrupt.  Morality  and  religion,  we  are  con- 
stantly told,  had  alike  ceased  to  operate  as  motives  with  men. 
This  is  not  the  impression  which  Landucci’s  Diary  leaves  on  the 
reader’s  mind,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  was  an 
entirely  exceptional  character.  The  politics  of  Italy  had  grown  so 
artificial  that  they  were  estranged  from  the  morality  of  ordinary 
life ; but  morality  existed  not  the  less.  There  was  a sound 
remnant  of  honest  citizens  who  garnered  all  that  was  good  in  the 
quickened  activity  of  Italy,  yet  knew  themselves  and  the  limits  of 
their  powers.  The  vices  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  have  passed 
into  commonplace ; its  virtues  are  habitually  overlooked.  It  pro- 
duced a type  of  character  of  which  Luca  Landucci  may  he  taken 
as  a specimen,  wliich  has  a charm  peculiarly  its  own.  Beneath 
the  splendid  princes,  beneath  the  humanists  and  courtly  poets. 
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■was  a body  of  simple  straightforward  folk,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  eminently  civilized  and  cultivated.  They  received  the  im- 
pulse of  the  new  learning  without  abandoning  the  old  virtues  of 
commerce.  It  was  their  misfortune  that  their  lot  was  cast  on  evil 
times — times  in  which  it  was  not  given  to  them  long  to  hring 
down  heauty  into  the  quiet  of  their  domestic  life. 

The  artificial  politics  of  Italy  had  passed  heyond  the  point 
where  the  united  wisdom  of  citizens  could  guide  the  State.  The 
defect  of  Luca  and  his  fellows  was  a want  of  strength  and  definite- 
ness of  purpose.  Their  pursuit  of  heauty  and  knowledge  had  led 
them  to  etieminacy,  though  they  knew  it  not.  Yet  with  their 
merits  and  defects  alike  such  were  the  men  who  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  artistic  life  in  Italy.  They  are  the  types  whose  grave 
faces  and  decorous  mien  are  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  Ghirlandaio,  and 
whose  ideal  worth  the  pencil  of  Leonardo  delighted  to  explore. 


SILOS. 

C CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  for  some  time  past  been  exhi- 
J hited  as  to  silos  and  ensilage,  and  the  recent  opening  of  Lord 
Tollemache’s  silos  at  Peclcforton,  ■with  the  subsequent  exhibition  of 
■ensilage  at  the  Cattle  Show,  has  probably  spread  that  interest  more 
widely.  Still  it  might  he  rash  to  assume  that  everybody  knows 
what  a silo  is ; so  those  who  are  learned  on  the  subject  must  excuse 
us  if  we  mention  that  a silo  is  a place  of  storage  for  undried 
fodder.  The  object  of  storing  fodder  in  a green  state  is  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  give  his  cattle  fresh  food  in  the  winter.  Fodder 
preserved  in  this  state  is  termed  ensilage.  The  great  principle  in 
making  ensilage  is  to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the  mass  and  to 
prevent  any  air  from  getting  into  it.  The  simplest,  and  we  may 
add  the  worst  of  all  silos  consists  of  a flat  piece  of  ground  having 
a heavy  wooden  roof  over  it,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  chains  and  pulleys  suspended  from  a double  line  of  poles. 
Beneath  this  roof  fresh-cut  grass  is  made  into  a stack,  each  layer 
being  well  trodden  down  and  sprinkled  with  salt.  “ Every  night,  or 
whenever  the  treading  ceases,  the  heavy  roof  is  lowered  on  to  the 
mass  of  grass  until  the  stack  is  finished.  When  the  stack  is  cut, 
if  the  storing  has  been  properly  carried  out,  the  bulk  will  be  good 
ensilage  ; but  the  sides,  for  the  depth  of  a foot,  will  be  mouldy 
from  exposure  to  the  air.  In  a small  stack  the  consequent  loss 
will  be  serious,  but  in  a very  large  stack  the  proportionate  loss  will 
•of  course  be  far  less.  Even  the  mouldy  part  will  be  eaten  by  pigs 
in  most  cases.  Another  simple  form  of  silo  is  an  earthen  pit.  Into 
this  the  grass  or  clover  is  thrown  and  carefully  trampled,  and,  w'hen 
it  is  full,  two  or  three  feet  of  earth  are  thrown  on  the  top.  Fodder 
stored  in  this  manner  will  come  out  much  fresher  than  when  kept 
in  the  silo  first  described,  but  that  part  of  the  mass  ■which  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  earth  will  be  partially  discoloured.  A great  ob- 
jection to  this  kind  of  silo  consists  in  the  danger  of  infiltration  from 
water,  which  would  entirely  spoil  the  ensilage.  The  discoloration 
and  mouldiness  produced  by  contact  with  the  earth  in  pit  silos 
may  to  a great  extent  be  avoided  by  lining  the  sides  with  straw. 
An  ordinary  barn  makes  another  rough  and  ready  sort  of  silo,  but 
either  the  whole  of  the  barn  must  be  filled  with  green  fodder  or 
else  the  portion  that  can  be  used  must  be  partitioned  olf  by  a wall. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a silo  of  this  description  that  planks 
and  heavy  weights  should  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  stack. 
Specially  constructed  silos  are  often  made  partially  above  and 
partially  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Very  few  silos  have  yet  been  made  in  England,  the  chief  being 
those  already  mentioned,  of  Lord  Tolleinache  in  Cheshire,  and 
Lord  VValsingham’s  in  Norfolk,  which  are  also  a success,  but  there 
are  a good  many  in  America.  Even  in  the  LInited  States,  however, 
they  have  not  been  in  use  more  than  seven  years.  The  French 
have  a few  silos  of  various  kinds,  and  that  belonging  to  the 
Viscount  dq  Chezelles  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  M. 
Goftart,  who  has  written  a book  on  the  subject  {Manuel  cle  la 
Culture  et  de  I'Ensilnge  des  Ma'is  et  autres  Fourrages  verts),  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  silos,  and  he  has  given  much  time  and 
money  to  experiments  in  ensilage.  In  Germany  and  Hungary 
the  practice  of  keeping  green  fodder  by  burying  it  in  a pit  is  about 
a hundred  years  old.  Some  enthusiasts  trace  the  use  of  silos  to 
very  ancient  times.  They  say  that  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
writes  of  trenches  termed  siri,  and  that  in  course  of  time  the  letter 
r was  changed  into  I,  This  may  be  true,  but  in  the  siri  mentioned 
by  Pliny  corn  was  preserved  and  not  grass,  -n'kich  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent matter,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  corn  was 
stored  in  the  ear,  and  that  Varro  said  it  would  keep  thus  for  fifty 
years.  A writer  in  the  FieW  argues ‘‘ that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
did  bury  or  cover  their  corn  is  evident  from  Jeremiah  xli.  8,  where 
we  read  that  certain  men  saved  their  lives  by  saying,  ‘ Slay  us 
not,  for  we  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley, 
and  of  honey.’  ” A good  many  books  have  already  been  written 
on  silos  and  ensilage,  and  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  news- 
paper correspondence  on  the  subject.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
very  useful  volume,  “ compiled  from  various  sources  by  the  Sub- 
editor of  the  Field,”  which  seems  to  summarize  all  that  is  at  present 
known  of  the  matter.  This  work  (Silos  for  p-eserving  British  Fodder 
Crops  stored  in  a Green  State)  is  practically  a review  of  eight 
books  on  ensilage,  and  to  this  review  is  added  an  Appendix,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  quotations  from  newpapers  and  journals.  The 
Appendix  occupies  more  than  half  the  volume,  and  is  moreover 
printed  in  much  smaller  tyfte  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 


main  object  of  the  author  “ is  to  give  the  beginner  a good  footing,  ’ 
and  set  liim  on  the  right  path,”  and  ho  has  certainly  contrived, 
ill  some  two  hundred  pages,  to  give  a great  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  clear,  but  unpretentious, 
and  there  are  contractors’  specifications  as  well  as  workmen’s 
drawings,  for  making  most  of  the  silos  at  present  in  use. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  ensilage-making  is  always  a suc- 
cess. We  read  of  a farmer  who  “ buried  more  than  half  his 
ensilage  in  his  dung-heap,  on  account  of  its  being  putrid.”  Even 
when  cattle  will  eat  it,  it  does  not  always  seem  to  be  of  a very 
appetizing  nature.  M.  Gofl'art  describes  the  opening  of  some 
mi.xed  clover,  that  he  had  siloed,  as  follows: — “ I found  before  me 
a blackish  clammy  mass,  devoid  of  flavour,  though  looking  like 
very  rotten  manure.”  There  is  nothing  like  pluck,  however,  and 
M.  Gofi'art  was  adventurous  enough  to  offer  this  compound  to  his 
cattle.  Strange  to  say,  “ the  animals  ate  it  without  distaste  to 
the  last  morsel.”  The  beginner  would  naturally  wish  to  start  on 
a small  scale,  but  ensilage  is  much  less  likely  to  succeed  in  small 
than  in  large  silos.  There  are  two  great  dangers  at  starting. 
The  first  is  of  an  influx  of  water  if  you  make  your  silo  below 
ground,  and  the  second  is  from  heat  if  you  make  it  above  ground. 
Then,  to  say  nothing  of  intermediate  difficulties,  there  is  the 
danger  of  the  contents  of  the  silo  being  spoiled  after  it  is  opened. 

Crops  that  are  to  be  siloed  should  be  cut  when  they  are  young 
and  succulent.  Clovers  and  grasses  ought  to  be  mown  as  soon  as 
they  come  into  flower.  If,  by  any  accident,  the  crops  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  stems  have  become  hard  and  stiff,  they 
will  pack  better  if  they  are  passed  through  a chaff-cutter  before 
they  are  put  into  the  silo.  Rain  need  not  interfere  with  the 
work.  An  excessive  amount  of  wet  is  to  be  avoided,  but  a 
crop  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  being  left  too  long  on  the 
ground  than  from  being  put  into  the  silo  when  too  moist.  Much 
of  the  success  in  filling  a silo  depends  upon  the  spreading  of 
the  grass  evenly,  so  as  to  avoid  lumps  and  hollows,  and  on  the 
careful  treading  of  each  layer,  especially  at  the  sides.  Horses  or 
bullocks  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  cannot  get  their 
feet  so  near  the  sides  as  men,  who  can  walk  round  sideways  with 
their  heels  to  the  walls.  Even  all  this  trampling  will  be  of  little 
avail  unless  heavy  weights  are  put  upon  the  mass  when  the  silo  is 
filled,  and  also  whenever  the  operation  of  filling  it  is  suspended  for 
a few  hours.  In  silos  with  very  smooth  walls,  the  weights  should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  too  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  but 
with  uneven  walls  this  weight  should  be  doubled  or  even 
trebled.  When  earth  is  used  to  weight  the  silo,  it  should  be 
piled  to  a height  of  fully  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  mass. 

A layer  of  straw,  gorse,  heather,  pine-needles,  or  reeds  ought  to 
be  laid  between  the  stack  and  the  weights  on  the  top.  Boards 
are  usually  laid  upon  the  straw ; but,  although  they  must 
be  laid  close  together,  some  crevices  should  be  left  for  the 
escape  of  air.  The  weights  are  best  placed  at  the  ends  of  the 
boards,  close  to  the  walls,  as  that  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
stack,  but  a few  weights  should  also  be  scattered  over  the  general 
surface.  Bars  of  pig  iron,  bricks,  or  bags  of  earth  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  When  a silo  has  been  filled  quickly,  the  mass 
will  sink  to  such  an  extent  that  much  space  will  be  wasted. 
Where  there  are  several  silos,  it  is  best  to  put  only  a foot  or  two 
of  fodder  into  each  every  day,  and  then  weight  them.  By  this 
means  the  silos  may  be  gradually  filled  to  the  top.  Where  there 
is  but  one  silo,  the  only  method  by  which  waste  of  space  can  be 
avoided  is  to  till  it,  put  on  the  weights,  let  it  sink,  and  a few 
weeks  later  lay  another  crop  upon  the  top.  In  this  manner 
the  greater  part  of  the  silo  may  be  utilized.  We  are  told 
that  “ the  silo  may  be  kept  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  as  many 
months,  before  being  opened.”  When  it  is  determined  that 
the  ensilage  shall  be  used,  it  should  be  cut  at  the  narrow 
end,  if  there  is  one.  The  boards  and  weights  should  only  be 
removed  from  a small  portion  of  the  surface,  and  then  a ver- 
tical section  should  be  made,  so  as  to  cut  out  a slice  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  for  the  day’s  consumption.  If  all  the  weights  are 
removed  when  the  stack  is  first  cut,  the  whole  of  the  ensilage 
will  soon  be  spoiled.  When  a silo  has  been  perfectly  kept,  it  is 
well  to  expose  the  ensilage  for  a few  hours  to  the  air,  in  order  to 
set  up  alcoholic  fermentation,  before  giving  it  as  food  to  cattle. 
The  fermentation  is  a very  critical  point  in  the  use  of  ensilage. 
After  a slight  “ fermentation,  the  siloed  materials  undergo  a com- 
mencement of  decomposition  which  facilitates  the  digestion  and 
increases  the  nutritive  or  assimilative  power.”  So,  at  least,  says 
M.  Goffart.  And  in  some  articles  on  the  “ Chemistry  of  the  Silo,” 
Mr.  Woodland  Toms  says,  “ The  tendency  of  fermentation  to 
break  down  and  render  soluble  the  fibre  of  the  pitted  food  is  a 
most  valuable  feature  in  ensilage.”  When,  however,  fermentation 
sets  in,  unless  the  ensilage  is  consumed  quickly,  it  wiU  soon  be  fit 
for  nothing  but  manure. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  ensilage  is  good  for  horses.  An 
American  farmer  lost  three  horses  from  a sudden  and  curious  dis- 
order, and  veterinary  surgeons  who  were  consulted  in  the  matter 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  produced  by  feeding 
on  ensilaged  fodder.  Several  other  horses  have  died  in  America  from 
the  same  cause,  the  symptoms  in  most  cases  being  said  to  be  those  of 
“ cerebro-spinal  meningitis.”  On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Sweny, 
of  West  Troy,  New  York,  says “ Fed  all  my  brood  mares  and 
colts  last  season  with  perfect  success ; never  gave  a particle  of  hay 
as  long  as  ensilage  lasted — three  months.  They  were  too  fat,  if 
anything,  but  in  splendid  condition,  and  very  healthy.”  The 
Viscount  de  Chezelles  also  uses  ensilage  for  his  homes,  but  he 
mixes  it  with  carrots  or  potatoes.  To  what  extent  ensilaare  is 
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valuaWe  for  fattening  cattle  for  the  butcher  we  have  hardly 
sufficient  evidence  to  decide ; but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a useful  thing  to  mix  with  cake.  Cattle  will  eat  far  more  cake 
with  ensilage  than  without  it,  and  where  silos  are  in  use  there 
will  be  less  need  of  turnips.  But  in  the  case  of  milking-cows,  the 
advantages  of  ensilage  seem  to  be  unquestionable.  Abundant 
evidence  is  given  of  the  increase  of  the  milk  and  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  butter  when  ensilage  has  been  given  to 
cows  during  the  winter.  Statistics  are  quoted  which  go  far  to 
prove  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  both  milk  and  butter, 
when  ensilage  succeeds  or  is  mixed  with  other  food,  is  from  lo  to 
25  per  cent. 

The  difierence  in  the  expenses  of  making  hay  and  ensilage  is  not 
easily  calculated.  There  is  of  course  the  cost  of  the  silo  itself  to 
be  considered ; but,  when  once  made,  it  may  be  expected  to  last 
for  many  years.  The  expenses  of  mowing  and  cartage  would  pro- 
bably be  the  same  in  both  cases;  but  the  heav}'  cost  of  haymaking 
is  avoided  altogether  when  a silo  is  used.  Yet  in  making  a hay- 
stack there  is  no  necessity  for  the  excessive  treading  and  trampling 
which  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  successful  ensilage- 
making.  In  the  opinion  of  some  people  experienced  in  silos  the 
expense  of  making  ensilage  is  about  a third  less  than  that  of  making 
hay.  Concerning  the  proper  cost  of  the  silo  itself  little  is  known 
at  present,  as  very  few  silos  have  yet  been  erected  in  England. 
Those  already  made  appear  to  have  been  built  or  dug  at  the  rate 
of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  shillings  for  every  ton  of  ensilage  that 
they  were  capable  of  holding.  "Where  old  barns  have  been  con- 
verted into  silos  the  expense  has  not  been  more  than  about  twelve 
shillings  per  ton.  There  is  still  much  dispute  as  to  which  kind  of 
silo  is  the  best;  and,  until  this  controversy^  is  settled,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  give  any'-  definite  idea  of  the  proper  cost  of  silos.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  sinking  at  an_y  rate  a portion  of  the 
silo  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  cost  of  digging  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  possible  that  silos 
iqay  have  “ a great  future  before  them”  ; but  it  would  be  no  bull 
to  say  that,  although  very  old,  the  art  of  en.silage-niaking  is  still 
in  its  infancyx 


EDWARD  IRVIXG. 

IT  is  quite  true,  as  a writer  in  the  current  number  of  GooJ, 
Words  reminds  us,  that  there  are  still  some  living — indeed 
there  may  be  many — who  remember  Edward  Irving’s  preaching, 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  “ they  cannot  speak  of  it  without 
wonder.”  But  somehow  they  do  not  often  seem  to  speak  of  it  at 
all.  A sketch  of  Irving,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  glory,  drawn 
from  memory  by  a hand  at  once  appreciative  and  discriminatino- 
— neither  the  second-hand  panegyric  of  a thoroughgoino-  hero- 
worshipper,  nor  the  cold  criticism  of  a philosophical  ce”nsor  of 
human  illusions — would  be  of  real  interest  as  well  to  the  historian 
as  to  the  divine,  but  we  hardly  know  where  to  look  for  it ; cer- 
tainly not  to  apologists  of  the  dwindling  but  pretentious  sect 
which  bears  while  it  disowns  his  name.  Members  of  “the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,”  assembled  in  Gordon  Square,  are 
not  generally  too  anxious  to  recall  the  genesis  of  that  august 
community  in  the  year  of  grace  1832,  or  the  peculiar  phenomena 
• — we  purposely  adopt  a neutral  term  — which  accompanied 
and  preceded  it.  Irving  was  the  real  but  in  a sense  the 
unconscious  founder  of  Irvingism.  Without  him  it  would 
never  have  existed,  but  it  took  a shape  he  had  not  foreseen 
and  would  scarcely  beforehand  hav^e  approved,  and  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  newly  organized  hierarchy  was  to  kick  down  the 
ladder  by  which  it  had  ascended  to  its  place  of  power,  in  other 
words  to  silence  and  humiliate  Irving.  His  work  was  done,  and 
those  who  had  not,  like  him,  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  were  to  enter  into  his  labours.  But  in  spite  of  lofty  as- 
sumptions of  apostolic  lordship  and  claims  of  supernatural  orimn, 
the_  personality  of  Edward  Irving  will  be  remembered  when 
Irvingism  has  sunk  into  insignificance  or  oblivion.  Every  one  is 
familiar  by  this  time  with  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  remark  that,  had  she 
married  Irving,  “ there  would  have  been  no  tongues.”  The 
remark  is  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  who  had  imbibed 
quite  enough  of  her  husband's  spirit  to  feel  a pity  more  akin 
to  contempt  than  love  for  all  forms  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
if  not  for  all  forms  of  religion.  And  Irving  represented  a marked 
and  even  eccentric  type  of  religious  enthusiasm.  But  if  her 
observation  was  that  ot  a critical  philosopher,  it  was  hardly  itself 
philosophical.  It  is  just  possible  no  doubt  that  a marriage  with 
Jane  Welsh  might  have  given  a different  direction  to  Irving’s 
career,  but  it  is  far  likelier  that  she,  being  as  she  was  at  the  time 
deeply  attached  to  him,  would  have  followed  humbly  in  his  steps 
and  sooner  or  later  have  learnt  to  speak  with  tongues  herself. 
It  is  in  any  case  supremely  improbable  that  her  influence  could 
have  availed  to  arrest  a movement  whose  true  force  and  signifi- 
cance she  evidently  failed  to  apprehend.  Irvingism,  like  Trac- 
tarianism,  was  “ in  the  air  ” fifty  j'ears  ago,  and  the  tongues,  if  not 
an  inseparable,  were  a natural  and  intelligible  accident  of  the 
religious  revival  which  many  diverse  causes  from  within  and 
from  without  conspired  to  foster.  In  one  of  the  exquisite  lyrics 
onginally  published  in  the  Lyra  Ajiostolica  Cardinal  Newman  asks, 
“ Him  future,  shall  we  need  a prophet  for  truth’s  creed  ? ” The 
age  was  greatly  in  need  of  “ prophets in  the  opening  years  of  the 
present  century,  if  it  was  to  provide  or  retain  for  itself  much  to 
speak  of  in  the  way  of  creeds.  Newman  himself  was  a prophet 


for  one  class,  and  Irving  for  another.  Nor  is  the  analogy  between 
their  cases  at  all  exhausted  by  this  generalization.  Yet  no  two 
religious  leaders  could  well  have  been  trained  in  more  widely 
ditl'erent  schools.  We  may  add  that  for  such  a mission  as  the 
founder  of  Irvingism  eventually  came  to  discharge  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  conceive  antecedents  more  incongruous  than  his. 

Edward,  who  was  born  August  15,  1792 — those  curious  in  co- 
incidences of  date  may  perhaps  take  note  that  August  15  is  the 
least  of  the  Assumption  and  what  was  afterwards  known  in  France 
as  the  fete  Napoleon — was  the  third  son  of  Gavin  Irving,  sprung 
from  a race  of  small  farmers,  who,  according  to  Carlyle,  “ did  well 
for  themselves,”  but  himself  a solid  burgess  and  tanner  in  the 
town  of  Annan  ; his  mother  is  represented  in  one,  probably  fabu- 
lous, ti  adilion  as  a descendant  of  Martin  Luther.  Of  his  school  and 
college  lil'e  there  is  no  special  record.  He  was  simply  known 
as  a handsome,  generous,  manly  youth,  a little  magnificent  in  his 
ways,  and  thought  by  Professor  Leslie  of  Edinburgh  likely  to  do 
something  considerable  in  the  mathematical  line.  His  only  son, 
we  may  observe  in  passing,  inherited  his  mathematical  capacities, 
and  took  a double-first  at  Oxford.  He  had  always  intended  to 
become  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  wished  to  be  a missionary, 
but  at  that  time  the  Scotch  Establishment  had  no  missionaries 
anvwhere.  Like  Carlyle,  he  worked  for  a time  as  a schoolmaster 
but  did  not  care  for  the  work,  and  when  he  began  the  business  of 
preaching,  which  he  did  care  for,  it  proved  at  first  rather  a dis- 
couraging one.  There  was  a baker  at  Kirkaldy  who  always  left 
his  pew  and  marched  down  the  aisle  when  Irving  entered  the 
pulpit,  and  he  did  not  receive  “ a call”  from  any  congregation, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  on  the 
regular  office  of  the  ministry  in  the  Kirk.  At  last  Dr.  Chalmers 
took  him  as  his  assistant — Anglice  curate — at  St.  John’s,  Glasgow, 
when  Irving  himself  observed  that  “ if  the  people  put  up  with  his 
preaching,  they  would  be  the  first  who  ever  did.”  And  they 
barely  did  put  up  with  it,  being  wholly  deaf  to  an  eloquence  really 
very  superior  to  that  of  Chalmers.  The  time  was  not  yet.  But  at 
last,  when  he  was  thirty,  there  came  “ a call  ” to  the  Scotch  church 
in  Hatton  Garden.  It  was  not  a compliment.  “ The  poor  broken- 
down  church,”  we  are  told,  “had,  at  the  time,  only  one  elder, 
some  50  seat-holders,  a bad  position,  an  unpopular  character,  and  a 
clause  in  its  trust-deed  requiring  the  minister  to  preach  once  a 
day  in  Gaelic,”  which  last  requirement  however  was  wisely 
not  enforced.  Irving  readily  accepted  the  call ; he  felt  sure  he 
would  do  great  things,  when  once  he  had  a clear  field.  He  had 
carefully  studied  the  art  of  preaching  during  his  period  of  com- 
parative seclusion,  and  thought  he  saw  his  way  to  so  bringing 
home  the  old  familiar  gospel  truths  to  the  hearts  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  that  even  the  leaders  of  intellect  and  culture 
should  return  to  their  allegiance  and  become  once  more  not  faithless 
but  believing.  The  event  proved  that  he  had  not  miscalculated 
his  powers.  The  little  forsaken  church  in  Hatton  Garden  rapidly 
grew  into  a centre  of  religious  influence,  first  for  the  Scotchmen  of 
Bloomsbury  and  Islington,  including  men  like  David  "VVillde  and 
Allan  Cunningham,  and  then  for  the  whole  of  London.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  spoke  a word  to  Canning,  and  Canning  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  most  eloquent  sermon  he  had  ever  heard  was 
preached  by  a minister  of  the  poorest  church  in  Christendom. 
And  then  all  the  metropolis  was  stirred,  and  Irving  became  the 
fashion.  West-End  carriages  were  seen  rolling  Sunday  after 
Sunday  through  hitherto  unfrequented  slums,  and  dukes  and 
statesmen  and  great  ladies  w’aited  their  tuim,  as  at  a lev&, 
at  the  doors  of  the  once  neglected  tumble-down  chapel.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  fashionable  world  that  thronged  to  hear  some 
new  Moody  or  Sankey  who  had  become  the  rage  of  the  hour. 
Scholars,  artists.  Cabinet  Ministers,  merchant  princes  were  content 
to  sit  for  three  or  four  hours  listening  to  a course  of  argument, 
illustration,  and  entreaty  couched  in  the  stately  rhetoric  of  a 
bygone  age.  It  was  hardly  possible  not  to  be  touched  by  this 
spontaneous  homage,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Irving  was 
spoilt  by  it.  He  certainly  did  not  seek  or  even  encourage  it.  In 
a sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  his  new  church  he  referred 
to  it  as  “a  hindrance  to  devotion,”  and  told  his  people  that 
they  had  “ stood  in  imminent  peril  from  the  visits  of  rank  and 
dignity,”  but  that  he  “ had  willingly  paid  the  price,  being  desirous 
that  they  who  heard  the  truth  but  seldom  should  hear  it  when 
they  were  disposed.”  Nor  was  this  the  language  of  mere  aflected 
humility.  At  the  time  when  his  pulpit  was  most  densely  sur- 
rounded by  fashionable  and  influential  admirers,  he  was  most 
frequently  to  be  found,  not  in  the  Belgravian  drawing-rooms,  but 
in  the  slums  of  Soho  or  of  Pentonville. 

Ihis  sudden  outburst  of  popularity  was  not  due  to  anything 
unusual  or  novel  in  the  substance  but  only  in  the  manner  of 
Irving’s  preaching.  His  first  volume  of  sermons,  published 
about  this  time,  conforms  to  the  strictest  standard  of  Presby- 
terian orthodoxy,  but  he  had  a way  of  dealing  with  “ popular 
idols  ” and  the  habits  of  the  religious  world  which  created  an  un- 
easy suspicion,  especially  among  his  clerical  brethren,  that  he  was 
not  “ safe.”  This  growing  distrust  was  brought  to  a head  when 
in  1824  he  was  asked  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  was  then  the  “ blue  ribbon  ” assigned 
to  the  preacher  expected  to  draw  the  largest  audience  and  thus 
secure  the  largest  collection  at  the  great  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham 
Court  Poad,  where  the  ceremony  took  place.  But  they  had 
reckoned  without — their  prophet.  Irving  cared  little  for  missionary 
funds  and  much  for  proclaiming  the  truth  about  missionary  work, 
which  was — as  he  conceived  it,  and  certainly  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  his  view^ — that  the  supreme  need  for  success  in  missions 
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to  the  heathen  is,  not  money,  but  men.  “ Were  not  the  apostles 
sent  forth  without  purse  or  scrip  ? Had  not  Paul  worlced  as  a 
tent-maker  while  he  evangelized  the  nations  ? No  Society  raised 
funds  to  equip  the  monks  of  Iona.”  That  may  have  been  “ godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine,”  but  it  was  precisely  what  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  considered  the  reverse  of 
“ necessary  for  these  times,”  and  they  probably  suspected  that 
too  much  learning  had  made  this  troublesome  preacher  mad. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Irving’s  earlier  period 
of  popularity,  as  a great  orator  and  powerful  teacher  of  ac- 
knowledged but  half-forgotten  truths,  was  drawing  to  a close. 
His  second  period,  as  the  expounder  of  a new  Evangel,  which 
yet  claimed  to  he  only  a republication  of  the  old  familiar 
message,  attested,  as  of  old,  by  signs  following,  was  about  to 
begin.  He  was  to  become,  like  the  Baptist,  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  who  spoke  as  the  strong  impulse 
which  he  felt  as  a supernatural  inspiration  gave  him  utterance, 
only  partially  surmising  to  what  these  utterances  would  grow.  The 
tongues,  the  prophesyings,  and  the  new  apostolate  followed  in  due 
succession,  till  the  personality  of  Irving  was  merged  in  what  men 
call  Irvingism,  and  Irvingites  will  call  by  no  lower  name  than  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  Into  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
strange  society  we  shall  not  enter  here.  The  best  account  of  it  we 
are  acquainted  with  is  contained  in  a book  by  Mr.  Miller  reviewed 
some  years  ago  in  our  columns.  As  the  distinctive  claim  and 
characteristic  of  the  new  communion  was  the  government  of 
Apostles — which  had  been,  they  said,  in  abeyance  since  the  death 
of  St.  John — and  as  all  the  Irvingite  Apostles  but  one  are  now 
dead,  and  their  places  have  not  been  filled  up,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  scheme  can  much  longer  maintain  its  hold  on  the 
allegiance  even  of  the  few  thousands — chiefly  of  the  educated  classes 
— who  still  adhere  to  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  Irvingism  and  Tractarianism,  in  spite  of  obvious  differences  of 
origin  and  detail,  professed  to  offer  a response  to  the  same  demand 
for  something,  as  it  was  expressed,  “ truer  and  deeper  than  what 
had  satisfied  the  religious  cravings  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 
And  moreover  both  movements  answered  it  by  pointing  avowedly, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  current  prejudices,  in  the  same,  that  is  in  a 
Catholic,  direction.  The  coincidence  is  only  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  fact  that  the  one  revival  originated  at  Oxford  and 
the  other  in  the  bosom  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Kirk.  Suffice 
it  to  observe  here  that,  while  in  Irving’s  Sermons  and  Letters  may 
be  found  the  sternest  and  most  uncompromising  denunciations  of 
Popery  and  of  all  which  his  early  training  had  taught  him  to 
regard  as  Popish,  a casual  visitor  would  find  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  interior  of  a Roman  Catholic  and  an  Irvingite  place  of 
worship.  And  if  he  were  led  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  beyond 
the  mere  surface  of  things,  he  might  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
the  Irvingite  ritual  was  to  a large  extent  directly  and  deliberately 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  Latin  Church.  Yet  the  founder  of 
Irvingism  was  a disciple  of  John  Knox. 


A TRUE  TRAVELLER’S  TALE. 

IT  may  sometimes  occur  to  very  deep  thinkers  of  a class  between 
Mr.  Weller  and  Mr.  Willet  that  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the 
atlas  implies  an  alarming  privation  to  a deserving  body  of  men. 
How  will  travellers — not  mere  globe-trotters,  but  travellers  proper, 
travellers  to  the  travelling  manner  born — do  without  terra  incog- 
nita ? As  that  terra  incognita  becomes  more  and  more  restricted, 
there  is  no  diminution  in  their  number,  but  the  contrary.  No  age 
has  seen  more  intrepid,  more  adroit,  more  successful,  more  in- 
defatigable discoveries  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  than  the  age  of 
Burton  and  Cameron,  of  Schweinfurth  and  Rohlfs,  of  Miklucho 
Maclay  and  Arminius  Vambffiy.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  ethos  of 
the  traveller  proper,  who  is  not  strictly  a geographer,  or  a political 
agent,  or  a missionary,  or  a glorified  bagman,  or  a filibuster,  been 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  last  of  these  six  examples,  whose 
autobiography  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  recently  published. 

Arminius  Vambery  was  born  in  1832.  His  father  died  a few 
months  afterwards,  and  though  his  mother  married  again,  the 
household  seems  to  have  been  miserably  poor.  Arminius  was  lame 
from  his  birth,  and  was  very  early  set  to  earn,  or  to  try  to 
■earn,  his  own  living.  He  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  what 
Shakspeare  would  have  called  a woman’s  tailor,  his  lame- 
ness probably  being  the  deciding  cause.  But  this  unheroic 
function  was  not  congenial.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  busi- 
ness of  a waiter,  and  very  early  took  to  tutoring,  for  which  he 
seems  always  to  have  had  a vocation.  It  may  seem  odd  that, 
with  so  few  opportunities  of  learning,  he  should  even  have  thought 
himself  qualified  to  teach.  But  the  truth  was  that  he  had,  despite 
his  unfavourable  circumstances,  managed  by  the  time  he  was  of 
age  to  secure  a certain  amount  of  regular  school  education.  He 
earned  something  towards  the  expenses  of  this,  and  with  a biblico- 
mediaeval  simplicity,  whichit  would  surely  be  wrong  to  confound  with 
want  of  independence,  he  had  no  objection  to  begging  the  rest.  Every 
vacation,  too,  he  set  out  with  a staff,  but  with  no  scrip,  or  at  least 
with  nothing  of  the  nature  of  coin  in  it,  and  indulged  himself  in 
gratuitous  pedestrian  toms  half  over  Austria  and  Hungary.  But 
the  greater  part  of  his  education  was  derived  from,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  energies  was  devoted  to,  private  linguistic  study,  by 
means  of  which  he  seems  to  have  acquired,  when  almost  a boy,  not 
merely  a literary,  but  a colloquial  familiarity  with  most  European 
tongues,  and  with  not  a few  Eastern  ones.  His  grand  start  in  life 


was  not  taken  until  ho  was  twenty-two,  and  the  Crimean  War 
had  broken  out,  when  the  liberality  of  Baron  Eotvbs  gained  him  a 
free  passage  to  Constantinople,  and  a very  modest  sum  of  journey 
mono}'.  At  the  Turkish  capital  he  found  himself  in  his  element. 
One  pupil  in  one  language  led  to  another  in  another,  and  by 
degrees  he  obtained  not  merely  a perfect  familiarity  with  Turkish 
language  and  manners,  but  valuable  acquaintances  with  various 
distinguished  Turlcs,  so  that  when  nine  years  later,  in  1863,  he 
set  out  on  his  famous  journey,  he  had  the  advantage  of  valuable 
official  recommendations,  and  of  the  title,  when  he  chose  to  assume 
it,  of  Eff'endi.  This  proved  not  a little  useful  to  him  on  the 
Turkish  side  of  the  Armenian  frontier,  where,  but  for  it,  he  would 
have  run  some  risk  of  being  plundered  by  the  Kurds.  But  when 
he  entered  Persia  (for  his  route  was  that  of  Trebizond,  Erzerum, 
Tabreez,  and  Teheran,  as  was  customary  before  the  Caspian  was 
thoroughly  opened  up)  he  discarded  this  title,  and  ga%'e  himself 
out,  except  at  the  Turkish  Embassy  and  on  occasions  elsewhere,  as 
a simple  dervish,  travelling  to  the  sacred  shrines  of  Persia  and 
Turkestan.  This  had  indeed  the  drawback,  as  far  as  Persia  was 
concerned,  of  exposing  him  to  some  inconvenience  from  the  sec- 
tarian ardour  of  the  Shiites  ; but  it  had  far  more  than  compensating 
advantages.  In  Teheran  Herr  Vambery  abode  for  some  consider- 
able time,  both  to  perfect  himself  in  his  part  and  to  wait  till  some 
good  opportunity  of  penetrating  to  the  Khanates  presented  itself. 
At  last  he  heard  of  a group  of  Hadjis  who,  after  visiting  Mecca, 
were  on  their  way  back  to  Bokhara  and  Chinese  Tartary.  By  the 
help  of  the  Turkish  Embassy  and  of  his  own  astuteness,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  himself  off  on  these  men  in  his  assumed  cha- 
racter, and  the  party  set  out.  But  the  traveller  admits  that,  even 
after  his  long  apprenticeship  to  roughing  it,  he  almost  broke  down 
before  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  pious  men 
of  whom  he  was  one.  They  journeyed  by  the  route  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  through  the  Yomud  territory,  to  be 
well  known  nearly  twenty  years  later  as  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions against  the  Tekkes ; and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Pro- 
fessor Vambery’s  notes  here  with  the  recent  experiences  of 
Mr.  O’Donovan.  But  the  Hungarian  explorer  did  not,  like 
the  Englishman,  advance  along  the  Attrek  country  and  the 
Attock.  Indeed,  doing  so  would  at  that  time  simply  have  meant 
death  or  slavery.  The  holy  tourists  made  north-eastwards  for 
Khiva  direct,  and  reached  it,  not  without  alarms  and  hardships. 
At  the  capital  Herr  Vambery  had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  presen- 
tation to  the  Khan,  well  known  for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  and 
he  came  out  of  it  very  well.  From  Khiva  the  journey  lay  by 
more  deserts  to  Bokhara,  and  here  the  trial  was  renewed.  Mr. 
Dervish  Vambery  was  at  first  less  fortunate ; for,  having  introduced 
himself  to  an  old  Bokharan  noble  who  had  visited  Constantinople, 
he  incurred  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  Prims  Minister,  who 
saw  in  this  chief  a possible  rival.  The  Emir  was  thus  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  him ; but  a personal  interview  removed  these 
difficulties,  and  he  was  able  to  reach  the  almost  fabulous  city  of 
Samarcand.  Even  more  daring  possibilities  were  opened  to  him, 
for  his  chief  friend  among  his  companions,  the  Tartar  Hadji  Bilal, 
was  ready  to  guide  him  to  Aksu,  on  the  borders  of  Kashgar, 
whence  he  might  have  journeyed  southwards  to  India,  or,  with 
good  luck,  through  the  least-trodden  parts  of  Eastern  Tartary  to 
China — a journey  almost  unexampled  then,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  not  quite  fully  achieved  even  now.  But  the  voice  of  discre- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  another  Hadji,  reminded  him  that  he  was 
simply  travelling  on  the  charity  of  the  faithful,  and  that,  once 
beyond  Yarkand,  there  were  no  (or  very  few)  faithful  to  draw 
upon.  So  he  turned  his  face  from  the  East,  and  journeyed,  by 
way  of  Balkh,  Herat,  and  Meshed,  back  to  Teheran,  a journey 
which  was  not  the  least  eventful  or  the  least  uncomfortable 
part  of  his  travels.  In  the  course  of  it  he  was  very  nearly  dis- 
covered as  a European  by  the  acuteness  or  the  chance  fancy  of  the 
young  Afghan  prince  who  has  since  gained  more  notoriety  than 
credit  as  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan.  A brief  account  of  his  return 
to  Europe,  and  of  his  reception  in  London  and  elsewhere,  with  a 
political  coda,  complete  the  book,  which  has  some  illustrations  of 
sufficient  merit,  but  is  not,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  furnished  with 
the  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  adjunct  of  an  index. 

The  pluck  and  versatility  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  linguistic 
skill  which  conduted  Professor  Vambdry  safe  through  this  Odyssey 
deserve  the  highest  admiration ; and  it  must  he  remembered  that 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  were  such  as  even  the  brief 
lapse  of  twenty  years  has  sufficed  to  remove  from  the  path  of  the 
most  adventurous  travellers.  Except  some  Central  African  kinglets 
whose  bloodthirstiness  has  usually  been  secondary  to  their  appetite 
for  hongo,  no  recent  princes  have  been  so  formidable  to  accost  as 
the  now  mediatized  Khans  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The  pitiless 
system  of  slavery,  of  which  the  Khan  of  Khiva  was  the  chief  re- 
presentative and  embodiment,  was  complicated  with  a wanton 
cruelty  almost  unknown  elsewhere ; and  the  combination  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism  and  jealous  territorial  exclusiveness  which 
reigned  at  Bokhara  had  been  illustrated  by  case  after  case  of 
the  murder  or  persecution  of  foreigners.  The  traveller  belonged 
to  a nationality  whose  name  was  not  a name  to  conjure  with, 
and  from  his  own  country  he  could  hardly  look,  in  case  of  dis- 
covery, for  any  protection,  much  less  any  vengeance,  which  was 
likely  to  be  prospectively  respected  by  princes  who  held  them- 
selves safe  from  all  the  civilized  world,  with  the  doubtful  ex- 
ceptions of  Russia  and  of  England,  owing  to  their  remoteness 
and  their  encircling  deserts.  If  Professor  Vambery  never  repeated 
his  journey,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  one  impossible  to 
repeat.  His  faculty  of  disguising  himself  once  “ blown  upon,”  his 
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eimulation  of  the  sacred  character  of  dervish  once  made  public,  a 
short  shrift  and  a long  and  torturing  death  at  the  hands  of  political 
jealousy  and  religious  intolerance  were  all  he  had  to  expect  while 
Khiva  and  Bokhara  were  independent.  The  same  things,  if  they 
had  not  had  quite  such  a fatal  result,  would  have  equally 
prevented  his  penetrating  Khokand,  Yarkand,  Chinese  Tartary,  or 
Tibet.  When  Russia  established  her  influence  over  the  lieart  of 
Central  Asia,  Professor  Vambery’s  well-known  sentiments  became 
an  even  stronger  bar  to  his  return  to  the  scenes  where  he  had 
distinguished  himself.  There  are  of  course  in  England,  the  chosen 
home  of  eccentricity,  not  a few  Englishmen  to  whom  his  love  of 
our  nation  and  his  hatred  of  Russia  make  a suHicient  reason  for 
undervaluing  his  work.  This  peculiarity  is,  however,  it  may  be 
hoped,  not  universal.  lie  has  in  his  book  defended  himself  with  com- 
plete success  against  the  charge  of  being  either  a blind  Anglophile 
or  a blind  Russophobe.  lie  acknowledges  freely  the  service  which 
Russia,  with  whatever  motives,  has  done  to  mankind  by  restrain- 
ing the  ferocious  fanaticism  of  Bokhara  and  putting  an  end  for  the 
most  part  to  the  horrors  of  Turkoman  slavery.  He  is  not  at  all 
complaisant  to  the  vacillations  of  English  politics  or  to  the  some- 
what supercilious  attitude  which  the  Englishman  takes  up  towards 
the  Asiatic.  But  his  shrewdness  is  manifested  by  his  pointing- 
out  that  this  very  superciliousness  renders  the  Englishman  in 
reality  a better  civilizer  than  the  Russian,  for  the  precise  reason 
that  there  is  not  in  his  case  a compromise.  The  Russian  (as  do 
also  the  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard  in  different  degrees)  meets 
the  savage  or  the  half-civilized  Asiatic  half  way,  and  takes  as 
much  degradation  as  he  gives  enlightenment.  The  Englishman 
does  not.  This  position  is  a sound  one,  and  it  justifies  Professor 
Vambery's  criticisms  of  Eastern  affairs  (which  are  here  not 
numerous,  though  it  may  he  observed  that  they  include  an  em- 
phatic condemnation  of  the  Ilhert  Bill)  sufficiently  and  completely. 
But  this  book,  it  should  be  repeated,  is  not  a political  hook.  It  is 
partly  an  autobiographic  sketch  of  character,  partly  an  account  of 
a singularly  daring  and  successful  adventure  in  the  exploration  of 
a practically  unknown  country.  In  both  aspects  it  deserves  to  he 
spoken  of  as  a work  of  great  interest  and  of  considerable  merit. 
Not  its  least  curious  characteristic  is  the  singularly  fluent  and 
graphic,  though  naturally  sometiules  incorrect,  English  in  which 
it  is  written. 

As  the  English  reader  shuts  the  volume  he  is  reminded  in  many 
ways  of  an  English  traveller  who  died  the  other  day,  and  who  had 
more  than  one  point  of  contact  -with  Professor  Vambery — that  is 
to  say,  of  George  Borrow.  Of  cour.se  there  are  great  differences 
as  well  as  striking  points  of  contact,  hut  a parallel  between  the 
two,  even  a cursory  one,  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  out  two  qualities 
which  supply  perhaps  the  chief  motive  force  and  the  chief  executive 
organ  respectively  of  the  traveller  proper.  The  flrst  is  the  love  of 
wandering  jjer  se  with  hardly  any  ulterior  object,  the  second  is  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  for  practical  use,  if  not  with  scientific 
accuracy,  a vast  number  of  different  tongues.  Without  the  first 
there  would  be  no  inducement  for  the  traveller  to  start;  without 
the  second  there  would  he  little  possibility  of  his  getting  on  or 
getting  back.  Borrow  and  Professor  Vambery  possessed  both, 
perhaps  more  remarkably  than  anj^  other  man  of  the  century,  unless 
the  lamented  Palmer  be  allowed  as  thirdsmun. 


THE  ROCKET  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

At  the  Gaiety  The  Hochet,  Mr.  Pinero’s  “new  and  original 
comedy,”  turns  out  to  be  ^ pot  pourrl,  more  or  less  ingenuous 
and  unskilful,  of  old  familiar  themes  of  farce.  Invention,  it 
seems  proved,  is  not  Mr.  Pinero’s  strongest  attribute.  In  point  of 
nnoriginality,  however,  The  Rochet  is  as  yet  his  masterpiece.  In 
the  description  by  which  it  is  qualified  as  “ comedy,”  and  as  “new 
and  original,”  there  is  indeed  a touch  of  imagination.  But  this 
is  the  only  one  about  it.  It  has  the  novelty  of  an  average  stage 
banquet,  the  originality  of  an  average  after-dinner  speech.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a parade  of  reminiscences — of  Thackeray  and  Robertson,  of 
French  farce  in  three  acts,  and  English  in  one,  of  antique  types 
and  devices  musty  with  use,  and  situations  worn  to  the  marrow. 
Its  hero  is  the  immemorial  comic  scoundrel — braggart  and  coward, 
liar  and  trickster,  hypocrite  and  shark ; pursuer  of  amorous  eld 
and  swindler  of  fond  youth  ; with  an  alias,  and  a vanished  wife, 
and  a secret,  and  a tendency  to  the  perpetration  of  grotesque 
bigamy.  The  heroine  is  the  old  familiar  ingenue,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  depravity’s  daughter,  but  who  is  really  of  respectable  ante- 
cedents and  somebody’s  long-lost  child.  Mix  with  these  a long- 
lost  brother,  a foolish  widows,  a nice  young  man,  a kick,  a 
“ masher,”  a termagant  in  pursuit,  an  unused  telegram,  a feigned 
toothache  (as  a means  of  disguise),  a “ property  ” poodle,  a uni- 
versal rendezvous  b}'  accident,  a harlequinade  of  flight  and  capture, 
and  any  other  funeral  baked  meats  of  farce  you  can  call  to  mind, 
and  you  have  as  much  of  Mr.  Pinero's  “ new  and  original  comedy  ” 
as  is  not  absolutely  Mr.  Pinero  himself.  It  is  true,  our  dear  and 
venerable  i'riend  the  strawberry  mark  seems  absent.  The  absence, 
however,  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  From  first  to  last  everybody 
is  either  seeking  or  evading  recognition.  And  though — when  the 
poet  towers  to  his  culmination,  the  crowning  glory  of  his  work, 
and  all  the  disguises  in  which  for  three  long,  long  acts  he  has  been 
revelling  are  twitched  ofi'  and  kicked  away  into  the  wings — the 
Bupreme  identification  of  all  is  got  over  out  of  sight  of  the  audience, 
you  rejoice  to  believe  that  in  camera  the  brave  old  device  has  again 


been  called  into  play  ; that,  behind  the  scenes,  after  a lapse  of 
seventeen  years,  a daughter  has  btred  her  left  arm  to  her  joyful 
papa,  and  once  again  two  loving  hearts  have  blessed  with  tears  of 
happiness  and  gratitude  the  strawberry  mark  — 

To  parents  lone,  and  guavdi  ins  left  forlorn. 

And  dramatists  in  whom  invention  flags, 

Thrice  dear — 

and  to  the  aboriginal  of  genius,  of  whom,  in  a rapture  of  inspiration, 
its  creation  occurred. 

Mr.  Pinero  writefe  and  co-nstructs  with  that  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  exigencies  of  the  stage  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  of 
the  actor-playwright.  He  bangs  liis  doors  at  the  right  moment; 
he  arranges  his  exits  and  his  entrances  with  an  eye  to  efi'ect; 
he  has  his  little  preparations  and  surprises;  he  is  careful  to 
round  off  his  acts  with  a cert.ain  attempt  at  a sort  of  climax ; 
his  dialogue  is  neat  and  not  obviously  superlluous ; be  is  discreet 
— even  artful — in  the  use  of  catchwords ; he  has  done  his  best 
to  bring  his  creations  down  to  date — to  suggest,  so  to  speak, 
himself  and  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards  rather  than  Plautus,  or  even 
Moliere — and  to  give  them  just  enough  stage-life  to  be  useful  and 
practical  without  being  ofl'ensive  ; and,  as  his  audience  often  laugh 
with  him,  and  his  piece  goes  briskly,  he  may  he  held  to  some 
extent  to  have  succeeded  in  his  intent.  If  his  Chevalier 
Walhinshaw  were  real  in  himself,  he  would  be  simply  intolerable; 
if  he  were  only  played  as  a reality,  his  Chevalier  Walkinshaw  would 
be  almost  as  bad.  But  in  bimself  the  Chevalier  Walkinshaw  is 
no  more  like  reality  than  a theatrical  poster  ; and  as  the  person- 
age of  a drama  the  Chevalier  Walkinshaw  is  played  by  Mr. 
Edward  Terrj'.  C'est  tout  dire.  Mr.  Terry  is  nothing  if  not 
laboriously  grotesque.  He  composes  his  parts  with  great  care ; 
he  invents  intonations  (as  of  a demented  clarionet)  with  singular 
determination ; he  is  fertile  in  funny  antic  and  gesture  and  facial 
expression.  But  he  is  never  real,  and  he  is  almost  alwaj-s  mono- 
tonous. There  is  little  save  a difference  of  make-up  between  his 
Walkinshaw  and  his  Jeames,  and  between  these  and  his  Petitpois 
and  his  Ali  Baba.  He  is  alert,  careful,  dexterous,  skilled  in  what 
concerns  him  of  the  technique  of  his  art;  and,  a certain  dryness 
and  sameness  notwithstanding,  he  is  very  often  entertaining.  In 
The  Rochet  lie  works  with  such  a company  as  to  seem,  by  con- 
trast, an  e.xcellent  actor. 


A TRADE  RETROSPECT. 

The  year  just  ending  has  been  exceedingly  disappointing  to 
those  engaged  in  trade.  It  began  with  high  hopes,  but  as  it 
wore  on  those  hopes  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  have 
given  place  to  gloom.  The  long  agricultural  depression  has  con- 
tinued, and  to  some  extent,  indeed,  has  been  deepened ; for  the 
area  sown  with  wheat  was,  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  seed.- 
time,  smaller  than  usual,  and  yet  the  price  of  wheat  is  lower  than 
for  a considerable  time  past.  Furthermore,  the  prices  of  other 
grain  have  fallen.  And,  lastly,  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
has  caused  grave  losses  to  cattle-farmers.  The  .cotton  industry  is 
in  so  bad  a state  that  manufacturers  assert  that  a reduction  of 
wages  is  necessary  to  save  many  of  them  from  bankruptcy  and  to 
enable  all  to  keep  their  looms  at  work.  Shipbuilding  has  likewise 
become  slack,  and  the  price  of  iron  has  fallen  about  15  per  cent. 
Altogether,  the  condition  of  trade  is  not  prosperous.  Merchants, 
indeed,  s.ay  that  in  most  branches  profits  have  disappeared,  that 
the  best  return  obtained  does  not  exceed  fair  interest  upon  the 
money  invested,  while  in  some  departments  there  are  losses. 
And  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  the  complaints  are  not  less  general 
or  less  loud.  Dealers  and  brokers  alike  declare  that  thev  never 
remember  a year  in  which  so  little  business  has  been  done.  In- 
vestors will  not  buy,  and  speculators  .are  afraid  to  touch  any 
stock.  Consequently,  brokers  and  dealers  say  that,  while  they 
are  obliged  to  attend  daily,  they  do  not  on  an  average  do  more 
than  half  an  hour’s  work.  In  the  meantime,  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  people  engaged  in  trade  have  to  keep  up 
a large  expenditure.  They  have  to  pay  wages,  to  pay  rent, 
and  to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed . It  is  probable  that  there 
is  much  exaggeration  in  these  complaints.  For  the  amount  of 
business  done  in  trade  proper  is  certainly  as  large  as  ever  it  has 
been  before  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  would  keep  up, 
and  in  many  eases  extend,  the  amount  of  business  they  have  been 
doing,  if  they  did  not  get  a fair  return.  For  instance,  in  the  iron 
trade,  where,  as  already  stated,  the  fall  of  prices  has  been  as  much 
as  15  per  cent.,  it  is  believed  that  the  out-turn  is  larger  than  last 
year  ; andtlie  same  is  true  of  mostothergreatindustries.  But, though 
there  may  he  exaggeration,  it  is  certaiu  that  profits  are  very  small 
compared  with  past  years  ; and  very  small  profits  cause  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  poorer  traders,  for  they  cannot  readily  reduce 
their  expenditure,  and  therefore  find  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  unquestionably  the  long- 
continued  agricultural  depression.  For  several  years  this  depres- 
sion has  continued.  As  we  pointed  out  a fortnight  ago,  the  area 
under  tillage  has  greath’-  decreased  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
yet  the  live  stock  in  the  country  is  smaller  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  The  farming  community  must  in  consequence  be  much  worse 
otf  than  it  was  then.  This  year  the  farmers’  troubles  have  been 
aggravated  by  an  exceptionally  small  wheat  crop  not  fully  made 
up  in  other  produce,  by  falling  prices,  and  by  widespread  cattle 
disease.  In  former  times  such  a long-continued  depression  would 
have  caused  severe  distress  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  we  are 
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now  aUe  to  draw  all  tbe  supplies  wo  require  from  distant  regions 
on  easy  terms,  and  therefore  we  escape  act  ual  distress.  Hut  at  tlie 
same  time  all  who  depend  upon  agriculture  for  a living,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  impoverished,  and  their  impoverishment 
affects  the  whole  community.  They  have  less  money  to  lay  out  in 
the  towns,  and  the  towns  in  consequence  do  less  trade. 

The  difficulties  of  our  farmers  have  greatly  benefited  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States.  The  latter  have  been  favoured  by  a succes- 
sion of  magnificent  harvests,  and  the  bad  crops  of  Europe  have 
given  rise  to  a great  demand  for  their  produce.  In  consequence 
America  has  for  several  years  past  enjoyed  unprecedented  pro- 
sperity. There  has  been  a great  rush  of  immigrants,  and  new  terri- 
tories have  been  opened  up  in  all  directions.  If  there  existed  no 
protective  tariff  in  the  United  States,  we  should  have  received 
from  this  condition  of  tilings  some  compensation  for  the  losses  of 
our  farmers.  American  enterprise  would  have  almost  or  altogether 
thrown  itself  into  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  surplus  wealth  resulting  would  have  been 
laid  out  in  Europe  in  buying  manufactures.  The  natural  tendency, 
in  fact,  would  have  been  to  make  England  even  more  of  a manu- 
facturing country  than  she  is,  and  to  have  directed  all  the  energies 
of  the  Americans  to  developing  the  resources  of  their  soil.  Hut 
the  protective  tariff  has  prevented  this.  It  has  called  into  existence 
a vast  and  varied  manufacture,  which  to  a large  extent  has  enabled 
the  country  to  dispense  with  European  goods.  When  prosperity 
revived  four  years  ago,  the  Americans  resumed  the  construction 
of  railways  suspended  in  1873,  and  the  first  result  was  the 
purchase  of  immense  quantities  of  iron  here  in  England.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  purchases  would  continue,  and  that  the  British 
iron  trade  in  consequence  would  become  exceedingly  prosperous, 
and  therefore  speculators  bought  wildly  at  prices  constantly 
rising.  But  it  was  found  in  the  course  of  a few  months  that 
American  buying  fell  off.  The  American  iron  trade,  in  fact,  was 
able  in  those  few  months  to  so  increase  its  output  as  almost  to 
supply  the  whole  home  demand.  The  falling  off'  in  American 
buj'ing  compelled  speculators  to  sell,  and  their  sales  brought  down 
prices.  The  “ boom,”  as  it  was  called,  had  undoubtedly  stimulated 
trade  throughout  this  country  ; but  the  cessation  of  the  American 
demand  gave  it  a check.  Speculators  in  iron  lost  money,  and  even 
where  they  did  not  lose  they  were  disheartened  by  the  failure  of 
their  hopes.  Another  cause  that  contributed  to  check  the  revival 
in  trade  here  generated  by  the  “ boom  ” in  the  iron  trade  was  the 
failure  of  American  railway  capitalists  to  borrow  in  our  money 
market.  The  great  speculators  who  have  got  control  of  the 
American  railway  system  at  first  purposely  avoided  borrowing  in 
the  English  market.  They  wished  to  construct  a large  mileage 
in  order  to  water  the  stock  ; and  when  they  had  done  so,  to  sell 
such  a portion  of  the  watered  stock  in  Europe  as  would  defray 
the  cost  of  construction,  yet  leave  to  them  the  control  of  the 
newly-built  lines.  They  found,  however,  when  the  time  came  for 
disposing  of  the  stock  in  Europe,  that  the  British  market  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  their  shares  and  bonds.  European  investors 
had  become  distrustful  of  their  system  of  management,  and  were 
not  willing  to  buy  on  the  terms  offered.  Besides,  the  stoppage  of 
the  purchases  of  iron  here  contributed  to  the  failure  of  these  issues 
of  bonds  and  shares.  Formerly,  when  not  only  was  the  capital 
for  constructing  railways  borrowed  in  this  country,  but  the  mate- 
rial was  bought  here  also,  there  were  strong  influences  interested 
in  making  issues  successful.  But  when  our  iron  trade  found  itself 
supplanted  by  the  American  iron  trade,  it  had  no  interest  in  help- 
ing the  new  loans  that  were  brought  out,  and  for  the  moat  part 
these  new  loans  fell  to  the  ground.  The  result  has  been  that  too 
much  of  the  capital  available  for  trade  in  the  United  States  has 
been  sunk  in  the  construction  of  new  railways.  Difficulties  of  all 
kinds  have  in  consequence  accumulated,  and  have  compelled  the 
railway  promoters  to  stop  their  operations.  Railway  building  has 
for  a time  been  suspended,  ironworks  have  been  closed,  and  work- 
people have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  These  results  have 
affected  the  marketsfor  commodities  as  well  as  for  securities;  and  the 
Americans  in  consequence  have  been  unable  to  import  as  many 
commodities  from  Europe  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been 
able  to  place  their  loans  here.  All  through  tbe  past  year  the 
prices  of  American  railway  securities  have  been  falling,  causing 
difficulties  on  the  Stock  Exchange  here  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
making  all  who  held  those  securities  feel  that  they  were  poorer ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  European 
goods  into  America  has  caused  a fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
and  has  depressed  the  commercial  markets.  The  effect  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  aggravated  by  the  collapse  of  speculation 
in  France.  Ever  since  the  failure  of  the  Union  Generate,  the 
Paris  Bourse  has  been  embarrassed,  and  this  year  its  embarrass- 
ments have  been  increased  both  by  the  disorder  in  the  French 
finances  and  by  the  uneasiness  engendered  by  the  new  colonial 
policy  adopted  by  France,  and  by  the  isolation  in  which  she  finds 
herself  in  Europe.  The  consequence  is  that  the  vast  mass  of 
Stoclt  Exchange  securities  dealt  in  upon  the  Paris  Bourse  is  depre- 
ciated in  value.  It  may  be  said  that  the  depreciation  is  in  large 
measure  merely  nominal ; that,  if  a security  yields  as  good  an  income 
as  it  did  two  years  ago,  the  holder  of  it  is  as  rich  as  he  was  then.  And 
no  doubt,  if  he  does  not  need  to  sell,  he  is  so.  But  large  numbers 
of  holders  may  require  to  sell  for  one  reason  or  another.  A man 
may  have  to  meet  an  unexpected  call,  and  be  obliged  to  sell  at 
whatever  price  be  can  obtain ; or  he  may  have  an  offer  of  a very 
advantageous  purchase.  In  either  case,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
security  held  by  him  makes  him  really  poorer  than  he  was  before. 
Again,  business  generally  is  conducted  to  a greater  or  less  extent 


by  means  of  borrowed  cajiital,  and  this  borrowed  capital  is  largely 
obtained  by  pledging  IStock  Exchange  securities.  Hut  a bank  lends 
upon  a Stock  Exchange  security  onty  a certain  proportion  of  its 
market  value.  When,  therefore,  the  price  falls,  the  holder  of  the 
security  can  borrow  less  than  before.  A fall  in  prices,  consequently, 
means  that  the  holders  Of  Stock  E.xchange  securities  generally  can 
borrow  lo.?s  than  they  could  before  to  carry  on  the  businef-srs  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  end,  therefore,  that  in  real  truth  they  aro 
poorer  than  they  were.  Thus  the  fall  in  prices  that  has  been  going 
on  has  affected  all  branches  of  business,  and  has  more  or  hss 
cri])pled  those  engaged.  In  another  way,  too,  trade  is  affected. 
When  the  bonds  of  a State,  or  the  sh.ares  of  a railway  or  other 
great  industrial  undertaking,  fall  in  price,  holders  cannot  be  sure 
that,  behind  the  difficulties  of  speculator.s,  there  may  not  bo  real 
causes  to  justify  the  fall.  They  are,  therefore,  made  apprehensi\e, 
and  fear  that  much  of  their  capital  may  be  jeopardized. 

While,  howe^er,  both  on  the  Stock  I'lxchange  and  in  trade 
proper  the  year  has  been  full  of  disappointment  and  loss,  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  has  been  not  unsatisfactory. 
As  stated  above,  the  amount  of  trade  actually  done  during  the 
year  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  therefore  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  emploj'ment.  In  spite,  too,  of  the  strikes  and  labour  dis- 
putes that  are  so  numerous  at  present,  wages  are  fairly  good.  In 
some  branches  of  trade  wages  are  as  good,  indeed,  as  they  wore 
two  years  ago,  and  where  reductions  have  taken  place  they  have 
not  been  very  great.  In  part,  moreover,  they  have  been  made  up 
for  by  tbe  extreme  cheapness  of  bread.  The  average  price  of 
English  wheat  in  certain  selected  markets  published  weekly  in  Iho 
London  Gazette  was,  as  a rule,  lower  throughout  the  year  than  in 
the  corresponding  weeks  tw’elve  months  before,  though  it  was 
then  exceptionally  low.  And  the  price  continues  to  fall  even  yet. 
Indeed,  the  price  is  now  so  low  that  it  has  checked  the  imports  of 
wheat  from  India.  Hut  as  the  bread  bill  is  the  largest  item  in 
a working-class  household's  expenditure,  the  cheapness  of  bread 
means  that  wages  go  farther  than  in  former  years,  and,  with  two 
exceptions,  tbe  prices  of  nearly  everything  consumed  by  the  work- 
ing classes  are  also  exceptionally  low.  The  two  exceptions,  how- 
ever, are  very  material — they  are  meat  and  rent.  Rent  in  the 
towns  is  very  high  ; while  the  accommodation  that  a working-man 
can  obtain  for  his  familj'  is  too  often  exceedingly  had.  The  price  of 
fresh  meat,  too,  is  so  high  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a large  pro- 
portion of  wage-earners  to  obtain  it  except  on  rare  occasions. 
With  these  two  exceptions,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  cheapness  of  the  articles  of  general  consumption  has  made 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  tbroughont  the  year  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  promises  to  make  that  condition  continue  satis- 
factory in  the  new  year. 


REVIEWS. 


EGYPT  AFTER  THE  WAR.* 

IN  studying  the  difficult  problem  presented  by  tbe  state  of  things- 
we  see  in  Egypt  now,  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could 
attain  to  anything  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things 
immediately  after  the  war.  The  constantly-reiterated  plea  of  one 
party  is  that  we  destroyed  all  chances  of  a real  national  movement 
towards  independence.  According  to  others  the  aspect  of  the 
people  towards  the  army  of  occupation  was  hostile.  It  is  not 
possible,  even  to  those — perhaps,  it  should  he  said,  especially  to 
those — who  know  Egypt  best  from  personal  observation,  to  give  a 
clear  denial  to  the  statement  of  either  view.  The  fact  is  that  Eng- 
lish people  have  very  vague  ideas  as  to  the  constituent  elements  of 
Egyptian  society.  If  we  leave  out  the  Turks,  the  French,  the 
Copts,  and  the  religious  fanatics  of  the  mosque  of  El  Azhar,  we 
are  lace  to  face  with  the  fellah  of  country  districts  aud  the  rabble 
of  Cairo.  No  one  who  has  visited  the  country  since  the  war  can- 
possibly  fail  to  know  that  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  any 
political,  or  so-called  “ national,”  aspirations  be  detected.  The 
lower  orders  in  the  capital  city  are  uniformly  well  afi'ected,  not 
only  to  us  and  our  soldiers,  but  almost  to  all  foreigners,  with, 
in  a few  instances,  the  exception  of  the  French.  The  people  like 
Englishmen,  and  still  more  Americans,  and  it  is  a proverbial  say- 
ing among  them  that  an  Englishman’s  word  is  as  good  as  an  oath. 
This  fact  is  noticed  even  by  such  a thoroughly  French  authority  as 
M.  Rhone.  To  the  Cairene  shopkeeper  and  to  the  donkey-hoy  the 
rule  of  Arahi  brought  simple  starvation.  They  saw  their  chief 
means  of  livelihood  cut  off.  Thousands  and  thousands  who  had 
been  employed  at  good  wages  by  foreigners  were  left  without 
money.  They  knew  nothing  of,  and  cared  less  for,  politics,  but  they 
knew  only  too  well  that  without  the  employment  afforded  by 
Europeans  they  and  their  families  had  no  means  of  subsistence. 
For  a few  weeks,  indeed,  they  believed,  in  their  ignorance,  that 
the  promises  of  a remission  of  taxes  and  other  benetits  of  tbe  kind 
would  be  fulfilled  by  Arabi’s  Government ; but  long  before  bis 
final  defeat  they  knew  but  too  well  tljat  such  promises  could  not 
he  fulfilled,  and  though  a handful  of  fanatics  hacked  by  the  army 
kept  the  city  in  subjection,  the  coming  of  the  English  was  a 

* How  we  defended  Ardbi.  By  A.  M.  Broadley.  London : Chapman  & 
Hall.  1884. 

Egypt  aftei- the  War;  being  the  Narrative  of  a Tour  of  Inspection.  By 
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relief  of  a very  tangible  kind  to  by  far  the  greater  number.  With 
regard  to  the  fellaheen,  the  case  was  dilterent.  Their  total 
ignorance  of  political  affairs  prevented  them  from  understand- 
ing the  quarrel.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  perhaps  a majority, 
fancied  for  a time  that  Arabi  was  a deliverer  sent  from  heaven. 
But  when  the  conscription  came  into  every  village,  when  almost 
every  able-bodied  man  was  impressed  to  serve  in  the  army,  when 
at  the  most  critical  season  the  fields  had  to  be  left  to  the  women 
and  children  for  cultivation,  they  were  rapidly  undeceived.  Mr. 
Villiers  Stuart  gives  evidence  over  and  over  again  to  this  effect, 
while  the  testimony  of  other  travellers  who  visited  Egypt  last 
winter,  could  it  be  adduced,  would  be  unanimous  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Khedive  may  or  may  not  be  personally  unpopular.  There  is 
strong  evidence  as  to  his  popularity  in  country  districts,  while  his 
conduct  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  both  indicated  and  de- 
served popularity.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  unpopu- 
larity with  two  classes.  The  French  journalists,  who  swarm  in 
Egypt,  never  cease  to  cry  him  down;  and  the  Turkish  party, 
with  which  over  and  over  again  he  has  refused,  notwithstanding 
his  own  Turkish  descent,  to  identify  himself,  hates  him  equally, 
and  is  constantly  spreading  rumours  about  his  “intended  abdi- 
cation.” 

The  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  may  be  properly  appreciated  by 
any  one  who  goes  through  the  trouble  of  reading  these  two  books. 
One  is  an  advocate’s  special  plea,  a kind  of  appeal  from  a court  to 
public  opinion ; and  the  reader  naturally  and  instinctively  takes 
every  statement  with  caution.  Mr.  Stuart,  on  the  other  hand, 
aims  at  finding  out  and  telling  the  truth,  so  far  as  a very  limited 
literary  power  will  enable  him  to  tell  it  intelligibly.  On  this 
account  his  book,  though  it  gives  us  much  less  information  than 
the  other,  gives  us  information  of  the  right  kind.  Mr.  Broadley 
had  never  been  in  Egypt  before,  and  had  a very  slight,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  Arabic.  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  in  Egypt  winter  after 
winter  for  years ; and,  though  he  has  spent  most  of  them  in  ac- 
quiring a superficial  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics,  he  has  some  e.v- 
perience  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  and  can  at  least  correct 
the  misstatements  of  an  interpreter.  Of  both  books  it  is  only  truth 
to  say  that  their  bulk  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  real 
historical  or  political  material  to  be  found  in  them.  A volume 
less  than  half  the  size  of  Mr.  Broadley’s  might  have  contained  all 
that  is  worth  reading  in  both.  Mr.  Stuart  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  leave  out  his  antiquities  altogether.  He  will  not  per- 
suade Egyptologists  to  believe  in  his  “ discovery  ” of  the  distinc- 
tion between  Amenhotep  IV.  and  Khoo-en-Aten  ; nor  will  he  find 
the  scientific  mind  a bit  better  pleased  to  call  a pall  a “funeral 
canopy  ” than  to  call  it  a “ funeral  tent.”  But  the  record  of  his 
travels  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  his  somewhat  crude  political 
deductions,  his  long  experience  of  the  Egyptian  mind  and  mode 
of  thought,  and,  above  all,  his  habit  of  looking  at  things  from 
the  high  standpoint  of  an  English  gentleman,  are  qualities  which 
give  his  book  a greater  claim  on  our  attention  than  can  be  con- 
ceded to  Mr.  Broadley’s  one-sided  statement  of  the  case. 

So  far  as  Arabi  and  his  friends  are  concerned,  this  case  may  be 
put  very  simply.  When  Egypt  was  recovering  > from  Ismail’s 
famine  and  Sir  Rivers  Wilson’s  finance,  a combination  of  French 
and  Turkish  intrigue  pushed  Arabi  forward.  The  Turkish 
party  chose  him,  not  for  his  cleverness,  but  for  his  stupidity  ; 
not  for  his  pluck,  but  for  his  respectability.  He  had  a very 
good  reputation  both  for  honesty  and  for  sanctity.  It  is  easy 
in  Egypt  to  acquire  a reputation  for  honesty,  yet  the  virtue  is 
rare.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  acquire  a reputation  for  sanctity.  Yet, 
owing  to  his  obscure  birth,  Arabi  contrived,  or  it  was  contrived  for 
him,  to  spread  a belief  that  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Saids, 
or  the  Shereefs,  and  was  consequently  a descendant  of  the  prophet. 
Unquestionably  this  idea  gained  much  ground  in  Egypt,  though, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  the  multitudinous  newspaper 
correspondents  mentioned  it.  People  unacquainted  with  Moham- 
medan modes  of  thought  would  probably  ignore  a matter  to  the 
European  mind  of  so  little  importance.  But  in  Egypt  it  was  of 
the  very  first  importance.  That  Arabi  was  a tool  in  unscrupulous 
hands  has  never  been  denied  ; the  amount  of  his  own  guilt  is  per- 
haps more  difficult  to  assess.  He  may  not  have  sanctioned  the 
Alexandria  massacre,  he  may  not  have  directly  ordered  the  con- 
flagration, but  both  outrages  were  carried  out  by  his  adherents, 
and  ostensibly  for  his  benefit.  The  people  of  Cairo  were  convinced, 
one  and  all,  Moslem  and  Copt  alike,  that  “ the  soldiers,”  with 
or  without  Arabi’s  orders,  meant  to  burn  Cairo  too.  Lord 
Wolseley’s  promptitude  saved  it,  and  many  eye-witnesses  declare 
that  the  English  army  was  welcomed  by  the  common  people  with 
the  strongest  demonstrations  of  joy  andrelief.  While  Arabi  seemed 
likely  to  succeed,  such  people  grovelled  to  him.  When  he  failed, 
he  failed — that  was.  Orientally  speaking,  the  end  of  him.  That 
a rebel  should  fail  and  not  be  hanged  or  beheaded  is  one  of  those 
things  which  an  Egyptian  cannot  comprehend.  The  Arab  mind 
literally  could  not  grasp  the  idea.  The  fact  had  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  the  obvious  comment  of  the  people  was  that  Arabi  had 
not  failed — not  so  completely,  that  is,  as  they  had  supposed.  This 
must  be,  they  argued,  on  account  of  something  about  him  of  which 
they  did  not  know.  His  sanctity  was  that  something,  perhaps, 
they  said ; and  so  Arabi’s  failure  was  and  is  condoned,  and  he  has 
become  a saint,  a sheykh  of  the  first  water.  It  is  of  course  much 
to  be  deplored,  and  is  a good  deal  owing  to  our  own  blundering  ; 
but  the  rosy  view  of  the  rebel’s  character,  objects,  and  conduct 
taken  by  Mr.  Broadley  is  absolutely  unsustained  in  any  particular. 
Except  in  so  far  as  by  our  own  mismanagement  and  the  interested 
help  of  French  intrigues  we  put  Arabi  into  a false  position. 


he  deserved  no  favour  at  our  hands.  He  was  not  even 
clever.  He  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  high  aims  or  per- 
sonal ambition.  By  no  ruler  in  our  time,  not  even  Ismail, 
were  the  Egyptians  more  mightily  oppressed  than  by  Arabi, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  thousands  of  witnesses  and  from 
every  second  page  of  Mr.  Stuart.  Of  course  Mr.  Broadley  denies 
it ; but  it  is  like  the  denial  tha.t  Robespierre  put  hundreds  to 
death  in  the  Terror.  It  was  not  Robespierre,  but  the  executioner. 
This  was  the  clever  defence  made  at  the  trial  and  before  it,  and 
repeated  since.  The  worst  thing  about  it  is  that  it  will  impose  on 
all  kinds  of  fanatics  at  home.  Arabi  did  not  massacre  anybody  at 
Alexandria.  He  did  not  set  a single  house  on  fire.  He  did  ”not 
violate  a flag  of  truce.  He  did  not  shoot  any  Englishmen  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir.  As  to  the  plea  that  he  left  Egypt  a poor  man,  it  cuts 
both  ways.  His  enormous  expenditure  wjiile  he  was  in  power  will 
not  be  forgotten  for  many  generations.  When  he  thought  all  was 
his,  a private  hoard  was  unnecessary.  These  are  not,  it  would 
appear,  the  views  of  Mr.  Broadley ; but  they  must  be  the  views 
of  those  Englishmen  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  can  judge  from  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  mind.  It  was 
impossible  last  year  for  any  visitor  capable  of  conducting  a 
conversation  with  a native  not  to  see  that  it  was  the  view 
prevalent  in  Egypt.  Until  some  better  plea  is  put  forward  for 
Arabi  than  we  can  find  in  Mr.  Broadley’s  book,  the  same  view 
will  prevail  among  well-informed  people  here.  The  one  intelli- 
gible reason  that  could  be  given  to  a native  for  our  lenient  treat- 
ment of  the  rebel  was  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  passed  his  word 
under  a misapprehension,  and  that  an  Englishman’s  word  was  in- 
violable. In  Egypt  this  reasoning  was  frequently  adopted  in  reply 
to  anxious  inquiries. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  regard  Mr.  Broadley’s  overgrown  book 
with  much  favour.  It  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
Possibly  Mr.  Broadley  does  not  know  the  whole  truth.  Here  he 
is  the  advocate — the  advocate  only.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
play judicial  power.  He  weighs  no  evidence.  He  makes  no 
inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  fine  sentiments  put  into  Arabi’s 
letters.  He  adds  in  reality  nothing  whatever  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  country,  except  that  he  increases  the  now  rapidly  growing 
conviction  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  Turkish  Governors  whom 
we  have  reinstated.  Here  he  and  Mr.  Stuart  are  at  one.  The  first 
great  difficulty  in  Egypt  is  the  presence  of  the  Turk.  In  Arabi’s  time 
it  used  to  be  questioned  whether  the  Turks  or  the  French  were 
the  most  to  blame ; but  since  then  English  influences  have  not  done 
much  to  improve  matters.  We  look  in  vain  through  Mr.  Broadley’s 
book  for  anything  to  throw  light  on  the  real  problems  presented 
by  Arabi’s  brief  career.  Mr.  Stuart  says  pertinently  (p.  95), 
“ Arabi  was  a commander  who  took  too  much  for  granted” ; and, 
after  some  examples,  he  goes  on : — “ He  took  it  for  granted  that 
our  army  would  advance  by  the  precise  route  he  had  prepared  for 
them  via  Kafr  Dowar ; that  they  would  never  venture  to  seize  the 
Canal  or  dare  to  disregard  the  veto  of  Lesseps.”  Mr.  Stuart  hits 
the  point  here.  Arabi  was  an  ordinary  Egyptian,  even  more 
ignorant  of  foreign  countries  than  the  typical  Frenchman,  strong 
in  the  ideas  fostered  by  his  foreign  advisers,  played  upon  alter- 
nately by  the  Turks  and  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  part  in  the  ope- 
rations has  never  been  fully  described.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
account  of  it  in  Mr.  Broadley’s  book.  Yet,  if  there  can  be  an 
excuse  for  the  rebel’s  conduct,  we  might  suppose  that  it  would  be 
found  here ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  securing  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  Frenchman,  Arabi  imagined  he  had  abundantly 
secured  his  position.  The  story  of  his  rebellion,  defeat,  and  un- 
expected escape  has  yet  to  be  written.  Mr.  Stuart  describes  the 
effect  of  his  career  on  the  minds  of  the  fellaheen.  Mr.  Broadley 
describes,  somewhat  more  vaguely,  the  means  by  which,  through 
the  agency  of  a small  and  misguided  English  party,  hip  neck 
was  saved.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  far  his  motives  were 
honest,  how  far  he  trusted  in  the  promises  of  disloyal  Englishmen, 
how  far  he  relied  on  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  large  party  of  French 
intriguers,  and  how  far  he  was  really  trusted  by  the  few 
Egyptians  who  have  not  since  utterly  repudiated  any  connexion 
with  him  and  his  very  questionable  doings. 


LORD  LYTTON’S  LIFE  OF  HIS  FATHER.* 

The  life  of  the  first  Lord  Lytton  was  in  one  respect  very 
different  from  the  lives  of  most  literary  men.  It  was  full  of 
events.  Lord  Lytton  was  a scholar,  a student,  a lover  of  learn- 
ing. But  he  was  also  much  more.  He  was  a politician,  if  not 
a statesman.  Of  his  fame  as  a novelist  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Three  of  his  dramas — Money,  Richelieu,  and  The  Lady  of  Lyons 
— are  as  popular  at  this  day  as  when  they  were  first  “brought 
out.  His  achievements,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the  free 
use  of  his  pen  on  almost  every  imaginable  subject,  or  to  an 
occasional  speech  in  Parliament.  He  was  essentially — to  use  a 
convenient,  if  inaccurate,  phrase — a public  character.  His  per- 
sonality was  a common  subject  of  caricature.  Gossip,  and  even 
scandal,  made  free  with  his  name.  Probably  most  of  the  scandal 
was  false.  Men  of  his  stamp  and  of  his  temperament  have  gene- 
rally enjoyed  la  fanfaronnade  des  vices  qu'ils  ni avaient  fos.  What- 
ever Lord  Lytton  did  the  world  was  interested  in.  It  was  but 
natural  that  this  should  be  so.  His  friends  and  enemies,  if  he 
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Btill  has  enemies,  must  alike  admit  that  he  was  a very  remarkable 
man.  Whatever  he  did  was  more  or  less  successful.  His  poetry 
has  been  severely  criticized.  His  novels  were  assailed  as  pinchbeck, 
first  by  superfine  persons,  then  by  the  maiority  of  those  whose 
opinion  on  literary  subjects  is  respected.  Thackeray  caricatured 
him  mercilessly,  and  with  consummate  dexterity.  A Bon  Gaultier 
Ballad  depicted  him  as  “ howlintj  melancholy  homage  to  the 
moon.”  Mr.  Tennyson  described  him  as  a “ bandbox,”  and  as  “ the 
padded  man  that  wears  the  stays,”  and  asked  him,  in  verse  that 
deserves  to  live : — 

What  profits  it  to  understand 
The  merits  of  a spotless  shirt. 

The  dapper  foot,  the  little  hand. 

If  half  the  little  soul  be  dirt  ? 

Bulwer  himself  was  by  no  means  impervious  to  criticism.  He 
suffered  keenly,  as  his  son  tells  us,  from  the  shafts  of  reviewers, 
and  was  rebuked  by  Macaulay  in  an  admirable  letter,  which  was  an 
amplification  of  Bentley’s  fine  saying  that  no  man  is  ever  written 
down  except  by  himself.  He  never,  although  he  became  a Secre- 
tary of  State,  reached  the  highest  rank  in  politics.  As  a speaker  he 
was  too  ornate,  too  elaborate,  and  too  infrequent  to  command  a 
wide  influence  or  excite  general  applause.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  drawbacks,  enough  remained  to  make  him  a striking  and 
impressive  figure.  His  fopperies  and  failings  might  excite  ridicule, 
but  his  talents  ensured  respect,  and  his  success  made  him  an 
object  of  admiration.  He  aspired  to  shine,  and  he  shone  in 
society.  He  liked  gaiety,  and  he  was  especially  fond  of  cards. 
Solitude  he  did  not  like,  and  he  would  probably  have  preferred 
being  evil  spoken  of  to  not  being  spoken  of  at  all.  His  relations 
with  his  wife,  which  passed  from  private  disagreement  into  public 
feud,  brought  his  private  life  with  unusual  prominence  before  the 
world.  On  this  topic  his  son  writes  with  judicious  reticence,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  But  it  cannot  be  ignored,  either  in  estimating 
the  nature  of  the  man,  or  in  accounting  for  the  fierce  light  of 
notoriety  in  which  he  habitually  lived.  He  was  fond  of  affecting 
idleness,  and  once  assured  a young  audience  that  he  had  never 
worked  more  than  three  hours  a day.  In  reality  he  was  intensely 
studious,  and  never  gave  to  the  public  what  had  not  undergone 
the  labour  of  the  file.  He  was  born  a writer.  He  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  secreted  literature  by  some  natural  process.  Mental 
production  seemed  to  be  with  him  a necessity.  At  first  he  had  to 
write  for  his  daily  bread,  his  yearly  allowance  being  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  average  expenditure,  according  to  his  son,  about 
three  thousand.  But  his  habits  of  industry  clung  to  him  through- 
out his  life.  He  made  mistakes,  as  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
But  it  was  not  for  want  of  pains. 

To  write  the  life  of  such  a man  is  no  easy  task.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  material  in  some  respects  increases  the  difficulty. 
Where  so  much  is  known,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a selection,  and 
the  Earl  of  Lytton  can  only  in  two  volumes  arrive  at  his  father's 
twenty-ninth  year.  We  doubt  if  it  is  ever  wise  to  compose  bio- 
graphies on  such  a scale.  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  in  the  English  language.  But  it  is  in  ten 
volumes ; and,  though  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
nobody  reads  it,  its  readers  are  infinitely  fewer  than  they  ought  to 
be,  or  than  they  would  be  if  it  were  in  three. 

The  unpublished  manuscripts  bequeathed  me  by  my  father  [says  Lord 
Lytton]  (in  addition  to  his  private  correspondence  and  note-books)  consist 
of  several  dramas  completely  finished,  an  entire  volume  of  his  “ History 
of  Athens,”  never  published,  a few  sketches  made  for  some  other  historical 
works,  and  an  immense  number  of  unfinished  novels,  plays,  poems,  and 
essays.  Some  of  these  compositions  are  the  produce  of  the  earliest,  others 
of  the  intermediate,  and  others  again  of  the  very  latest,  period  of  his 
literary  life.  For,  although  his  life  was  passed  in  writing  for  the  public, 
the  fact  is  abundantly  attested  by  his  manuscripts  and  noi e-books  that 
at  every  period  of  it  he  read  more  than  he  wrote,  and  wrote  more  than  he 
published. 

It  is  tbe  popular  belief  that  Bulwer  exhibited  in  the  heroes  of 
bis  novels  successive  portraits  of  himself,  drawn  with  an  admiring 
hand.  The  fact  that  the  ages  of  the  actual  writer  and  the  fictitious 
character  generally  corresponded  is  adduced  in  support  of  this 
theory.  Here  is  his  son's  account  of  the  matter: — 

Traces  of  the  emotions,  the  sentiments,  the  passions  and  affections,  the 
studies  and  meditations — the  excitements  of  personal  action,  and  the 
varieties  of  individual  experience — which  in  turn  affected  the  character 
and  promoted  or  retarded  the  growth  of  his  genius,  are  more  or  less 
apparent  in  all  his  works.  For  no  man  ever  wrote  more  directly  out  of  his 
own  heart.  But  they  are  apparent  only  as  reflected  lights  and  shadows 
from  that  hidden  world  into  which  biography  is  a voyage  of  discovery. 

Readers  of  these  volumes  will  perhaps  be  disappointed  if  they 
expect  much  new  light  to  be  thrown  by  them  upon  the  late  Lord 
Lytton’s  character  and  doings.  So  much  had  been  told  already 
that  there  was  probably  little  more  to  tell,  at  least  of  a kind 
which  an  affectionate  biographer  would  care  to  reveal.  From  the 
great  fault  or  misfortune  of  Lord  Ijytton’s  life — what  his  son  calls 
bis  ill-omened  marriage — filial  piety  naturally  stands  somewhat 
aloof.  The  slight  sketch  which  the  biographer  feels  it  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  give  shows  merely  the  gradual  progress  of 
estrangement  between  a nervous,  irritable,  preoccupied  man,  and 
an  impulsive,  exacting  woman.  “ Persons  about  to  marry  ” authors 
would  do  well  to  study  it ; but  it  possesses  little  general  interest.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  the  writer  not  to  quote  the  words  with  which 
be  concludes  it : — 

I have  now  given  [he  says],  from  the  only  authentic  record  of  them,  all 
the  particulars  I’elative  to  tlie  circumstances  of  my  father’s  marriage. 
Their  multiplied  evidence  of  his  early  affection  for  my  mother  is,  I think, 
no  unworthy  tribute  to  her  character  and  conduct  at  a time  when,  a young 
unmarried  girl,  she  was  placed  in  a very  difficult  and  unhappy  position. 


And  on  my  father’s  side,  the  history  illustrates  with  great  force  that  depth 
and  strength  of  character  which  it  is  my  object  to  portray  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  in  my  ])ower.  The  facts,  which  have  been  related  without  reserve, 
will,  1 trust,  greatly  abbreviate  my  task  in  dealing  with  the  painfnl  sequel 
of  the  story  ; into  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enter  minutely 
without  the  appearance  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  my  parents.  I might 
have  spared  a |)art  of  what  I have  jjrinted  already  if  their  ill-omened  union 
had  not  produced  a multiplicity  of  published  extravagances  which  would 
not  permit  me  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  simjile  statement  that,  at  an 
early  age,  my  father  married  for  love,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother, 
and  that  liis  marriage  was  imprudent  and  unhappy.  His  own  letters  will 
now  enable  all  candid  persons  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  writer  of 
them  could  have  been  capable  of  the  brutality,  the  cruelty,  the  meanness, 
and  selfishness  attributed  to  him  in  the  numerous  libels  which  he  him- 
self scorned  to  notice,  and  wliich  cannot  be  repeated  by  his  son  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them. 

This  sort  of  general  testimony  to  character  seldom  goes  for  much, 
and  cannot  be  fairly  weighed  against  positive  evidence.  But  it  is 
creditable  in  a son  that  he  should  believe  in  the  innocence  of  his 
father, 

Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  was  born  in  Baker  Street  on  the  25th 
day  of  May,  1 803.  He  had  an  anxiety,  which  ungallant  people 
will  call  feminine,  to  conceal  the  year. 

For  my  own  part  [he  says  with  characteristic  pomposity]  I have  never 
had  the  least  wish  to  know  at  what  age  any  man  whose  life  or  writings  in- 
spired mo  with  the  least  interest  entered  and  left  this  bustling  planet.  N.ay, 
on  the  contrary,  I always  shun  that  knowledge,  and,  if  it  be  forced  upon 
me,  try  to  forget  it.  I form  my  own  idea  of  a man’s  age,  and  am  not  dis- 
posed to  change  it  at  the  whim  of  a chronologist.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me 
that  Voltaire  was  once  young  Arouet;  to  me  he  i.s  always  the  old  man 
with  the  crutch-cane  and  the  wrinkled  visage,  sharp  with  a thousand 
sneers.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  Petrarch  died  at  sixty-eight.  I see 
him  only  as  he  first  saw  Laura — at  the  golden  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Lord  Lytton  himself  died  at  the  age  of  seventy.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  at  which  stage  of  his  busy,  strenuous,  posture- 
making  life  he  would  have  preferred  to  be  instantaneously 
photographed.  He  was  never  sent  to  a public  school,  and 
admirers  of  those  institutions  may  perhaps  trace  in  his  character 
certain  faults  which  a freer  intercourse  witlr  boys  might  have 
checked  or  eradicated.  Whether  it  might  not  also  have  re- 
pressed or  impaired  some  of  the  qualities  which  forced  him  to 
the  front,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  is  another  and  perhaps  a 
more  complicated  question.  It  is  not  until  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge that  his  life  becomes  really  interesting.  We  do  not 
forget  that  this  event  was  preceded  by  a flogging,  a flirtation, 
and  a grand  passion.  The  first  of  these  experiences  Bulwer  him- 
self describes,  in  language  worthy  of  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature,  and  the  second  in  the  terms  of  a Surrey  melodrama.  The 
third,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  girl,  was,  if  we 
may  trust  the  biographer,  really  serious.  Lord  Lytton  never  got 
over  it,  and  wrote  the  damsel’s  epitaph  in  Kenehn  Chillingly, 
almost  the  last  of  his  novels.  But  these  lacerations  of  the  fashion- 
able heart  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  most  susceptible  reader.  Lord 
Lytton  was  a person  of  expensive  emotions,  of  which,  as  they 
probably  cost  him  a great  deal  to  get  up,  he  naturally  liked  to 
make  the  most  in  print.  The  “pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  ” has 
been  sold  cheap  at  the  bookstalls  for  many  years.  It  would  take 
more  than  the  literary  skill  of  the  second  Lord  Lytton  to  surround 
with  fresh  interest  the  stale  raptures  of  the  first.  But  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  the  first  Lord  Lytton  describes  himself  in  the 
former  and  autobiographical  volume  of  the  two  now  published, 
he  may  be  seen  at  his  best.  He  found  himself  among  his  intellec- 
tual equals — Cockburn,  Praed,  his  own  brother  Henry,  Charles 
Buller,  and  the  veteran  politician  who  still  represents  Wolver- 
hampton in  Parliament.  His  portraits  of  some  of  these  eminent 
men  are  admirable,  perhaps  the  best  things  in  the  hook.  This  is 
what  he  says  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  ; — 

Cockburn  was  the  first  young  man  combining  both  superior  intellect  and 
studious  temper  with  whom  I had  ever  associated.  . . . Henry  had  then 
given  little  indication  of  the  remarkable  ability  he  has  since  developed. 
Life  has  been  his  best  preceptor.  Though  not  without  the  ardour  for  know- 
ledge, his  reading  was  extremely  capricious  and  desultory;  and  at  that 
time  horse-dealers,  coach-makers,  and  tailors  absorbed  the  larger  share  of 
his  attention.  Cockburn  was  older  than  iu3'self ; had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  been  originally  intended  for  the  diplomacy',  knew  intimately  French 
and  German.  Deficient  in  classical  information,  he  now  toiled  hard  to 
acquire  it.  And  his  mornings  and  nights  wore  spent  in  diligent  methodical 
studj’ ; butin  the  hours  of  recreation  he  was  singularlyjoj-ous  and  convivial. 
He  had  a Irankness  of  manner  and  a liveliness  of  conversation  that  stole 
away  all  mv'  reserve.  Nor  was  he  without  gravitj’  and  tendern  ess  of 
sentiment.  His  companionship  was  eminently  useful  to  me  at  that  period 
of  my  life. 

Bulwer  became  a frequent  speaker  at  the  Union,  and  thus  he 
describes  his  most  formidable  rival : — 

A common  interest  in  that  debating  society  brought  together  in  joyous 
social  life  the  most  ardent  and  ambitious  vmuths  of  the  Universit_v.  NVhat 
robust  and  sanguine  society  exhilarated  the  suppers  to  which  we  adjourned 
from  our  mimic  senate  1 There,  foremost  in  ready  wit,  as  the  hour 
before  he  had  been  in  brilliant  extempore  eloquence,  was  Winthrop 
Mackworth  Praed.  There  was  a fascination  in  the  ver_v  name  of  this  j'oung 
man  which  eclipsed  the  repute  of  .all  his  contemporaries.  S\veeping  away 
prizes  and  scholarships  from  the  competition  of  perhaps  sounder  and  more 
copious  learning  ; the  quickest  and  wisest  debater  in  the  Union  without 
study  or  preparation ; canying  everywhere  into  our  private  circles  a 
petulant,  j’et  graceful  vivacity ; matchless  in  repartee ; passionately 
ibnd  of  dancing,  never  missing  a ball,  though  it  were  the  night  before  an 
examination.  There  was  in  his  mind  a reckless  exuberance  of  energj'  and 
life,  all  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  a frame  and  countenance 
painfully  delicate  and  marked  by  the  symptoms  of  consumption.  He 
excited  at  the  University  the  same  kind  of  haunting  personal  interest  that 
Byron  was  then  exciting  in  the  world. 

Alas  ! ov  ol  deal  (piKovaiv  ano6vr](TKei  vtos.  Bulwer 's  emulation 
was  also  aroused  by  the  copious  erudition,  the  splendid  oratory. 
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and  the  growing  fame  of  Macaulay,,  who  was  three  years  his 
senior.  “ The  trophies  of  Miltiades,”  he  finely  says,  “ the 
trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  me  to  sleep.” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  young  man  of  letters  minutely 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  after  leaving  Cambridge. 
Like  the  still  more  famous  man,  his  junior  by  some  six  years,  who 
is  now  Poet  Laureate,  he  took  a poll  degree.  But  he  had  begun 
to  write  before  he  went  up  to  the  University ; he  continued  to 
write  there,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely  stopped  writing  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  married  young,  but  his  wife  saw  little 
or  nothing  of  him.  What  George  III.,  with  singular  absurdity, 
said  to  Gibbon  might  with  less  impropriety  have  been  addressed 
to  Bulwer.  It  was  “scribble,  scribble,  scribble”  from  morning  to 
night.  The  only  favourable  specimen  of  his  works  whose  pro- 
duction is  chronicled  in  these  volumes  is  not  so  much  read  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  Devereux  may  be  left  in  the  obscurity  to  which 
it  has  sunk.  But  Pelham  shows  Lord  Lytton  in  his  happiest 
vein.  There  is  no  bad  metaphysics  in  it,  no  cheap  preternatural 
mystery,  no  hollow  and  tedious  sermonizing.  The  author  had 
not  begun  to  preach,  or  to  adopt  the  tone  of  the  converted  roue 
so  much  more  hateful  to  gods  and  men  than  that  of  the  honest 
sinner,  or  to  consult  the  taste  of  the  “ great  German  people.” 
Pelham  is  lively,  witty,  really  amusing,  and  will  live  even  un- 
aided by  the  satire  of  ISartor  Pesartus.  But  this  biography  will 
be  read  rather  for  the  sake  of  what  Lord  Lytton  did,  and  of  the 
people  whom  he  knew,  than  of  what  he  wrote.  His  literary  form 
is  so  well  known  that  no  one  particularly  wants  to  hear  more 
about  it,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  biographer  is  grievously 
mistaken  in  printing  a large  portion,  or,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
whole,  of  the  manuscripts  which  his  father  left  behind  him.  About 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  he  knew  inti- 
mately, and  whose  memoiy  is  as  much  associated  with  Lord  Byron 
ns  with  Lord  Melbourne,  there  is  still  considerable  curiosity  of  a 
more  or  less  legitimate  kind.  Bulwer,  who  was  in  love  with  her, 
thus  writes  of  her  as  she  was  sixty  years  ago : — 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  then  between  thirty  and  forty,  but  looked  much 
younger  than  she  was,  thanks  perhaps  to  a slight  rounded  figure  and  a 
diildlike  mode  of  wearing  her  hair  (which  was  of  a pale  golden  colour)  in 
close  curls.  She  had  large  hazel  eyes,  capable  of  much  varied  expression, 
exceedingly  good  teeth,  a pleasant  laugh,  and  a musical  intonation  of  voice, 
despite  a certain  artificial  drawl,  habitual  to  u hat  was  called  the  Devonshire 
House  set.  Apart  from  these  gifts,  she  might  be  considered  plain.  But  she 
had,  to  a surpassing  degree,  the  attribute  of  charm,  and  never  failed  to 
please  if  she  chose  to  do  so.  Her  powers  of  conversation  were  remarkable. 
In  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  letters  to  her,  which  she  showed  me,  he  said,  “ i'ou 
are  the  only  woman  I know  who  never  bored  me.” 

In  1831  Mr.  Bulwer  was  returned  for  St.  Ives.  In  1829  he  bad 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  remained 
his  friend  through  life,  and  who  far  surpassed  him  in  political,  if 
not  also  in  literary,  genius.  The  acquaintance  begaii  over  books ; 
and  Bulwer,  with  a candour  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  in 
excellent  part,  severely  criticized  The  Young  Duke : — 

You  do  not  seem  to  me  [he  writes  to  Mr.  Disraeli]  to  do  justice  to  your 
own  powers  when  you  are  so  indulgent  to  flippancies.  I do  think  you 
should  look  with  a harsh,  and  even  hypercritical,  eye  upon  all  those  anti- 
thetical neatnesses  of  style  which  make  the  great  feature  of  your  composi- 
tion. . . . The  flippancies  I allude  to  are  an  ornate  and  showy  efieminacy, 
which  1 think  you  should  lop  off  on  the  same  principle  as  Lord  Bllenborough 
should  cut  off  his  hair.  In  a mere  fashionable  novel  aiming  at  no  higher 
merit,  and  to  a mere  dandy  aiming  at  nothing  more  solid,  the  flippancies 
and  the  hair  might  be  left,  and  left  gracefully.  But  I do  not  think  the  one 
suits  a man  who  is  capable  of  great  things,  nor  the  other  a man  who  occu- 
pies great  places. 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  of  Lord  Lytton,  as 
was  said  of  a latitudinarian  spiritualist,  that  he  believed  nothing 
which  he  ought  and  everything  which  he  ought  not.  But  it  is 
certain  that,  while  his  son  labours  with  great  assiduity  and  dubious 
success  to  explain  what  W'ere  his  religious  opinions,  astrology, 
chiromancy,  animal  magnetism,  and  other  such  things  were  part  of 
what  may  be  called  the  creed  of  the  author  of  A Strange  Story. 
We  can  only  say  that  different  people  have  different  methods  of 
amusing  themselves,  and  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
Among  other  fruits  of  this  curious  prying  into  the  unknowable 
and  not  worth  knowing  was  a “ geomantic  figure  ” of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  which  the  biographer  prints  in  full.  Some  of  the 
predictions  are  strangely  felicitous,  and,  if  they  had  been  made 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  wa.s  a young  man,  would  have  been  really  ex- 
traordinary. They  were,  however,  made  in  i860,  eight  years 
after  the  future  Prime  Minister  had  become  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  when  he  was  among  the  three  or  four  most  distinguished 
politicians  in  the  country.  Still  it  is  curious  to  read  that  “ he 
will  die,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  an  exceptionally  high 
position  ” ; that  “ he  will  bequeath  a repute  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  opinion  now  entertained  of  his  intellect,  even  by  those  who 
think  most  highly  of  Lt  ” ; and  that  “ greater  honours  far  than  he 
has  yet  acquired  are  in  store  for  him.”  “ No  figure  I have 
drawn,”  says  the  distinguished  geomancer,  “ more  surprises  me 
than  this.”  Headers  may  make  what  they  please  out  of  such  a 
remark.  We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  biographer  has  performed  his  duty.  The 
first  volume  was  virtually  written  by  his  father.  In  the  second 
there  is  much  pointed  reflection  which  some  people  will  be  dis- 
posed to  call  brilliant,  and  others  flashy.  Perhaps  the  most  cha- 
racteristic chapter  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Bulwer 's  first  return  to 
Parliament  is  introduced  with  a general  sketch  of  the  political 
situation  just  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Lord  Lytton  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  express  his  own  opinion  of  the  character  and 


motives  of  the  reformers,  and  this  is  scarcely  the  place  in  which 
to  pass  judgment  upon  it.  But  he  seems  occasionally  to  forget  that 
his  father  was  then  an  active  champion  of  the  popular  side,  and  a 
constant  contributor  to  that  “ Liberal  press  ” which  “ surpassed 
itself  in  the  language  of  personal  menace,  detraction,  and  vitu- 
peration.” In  other  respects  Lord  Lytton  does  the  best  he  can  for 
his  father. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

For  persons  of  an  austere  and  solemn  turn  the  author  of 
Molly  Pawn  has  little  or  no  sympathy.  To  her  the  purely 
intellectual  is  as  if  it  were  not ; she  recks  not  of  higher  duties  and  de- 
velopments ; she  is  averse  from  Schopenhauer,  and  modern  music, 
and  First  Principles,  and  that  intimate  alliance  of  passion  with 
science — of  blackboard  and  hymeneal  altar,  so  to  speak — which 
counts  for  so  m.uch  in  the  romance  of  the  Higher  Culture.  These 
things,  and  “the  effect  of  gravity”  which  they  produce,  have  no 
place  in  her  theory  of  existence.  With  the  gifted  essayist,  she 
speaks  to  bachelors  and  maids — virginihus  puerisque ; and  life  to 
her  is  like  love  in  the  play — a rapture  of  “ youth,  beauty,  and  clean 
linen.”  Her  girls  are  all  pretty  and  amorous,  and  her  boys  are 
all  amorous  and  brave ; her  widows  are  only  widows  for  the 
nonce;  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  whenever  she  sits  down  to 
write.  She  has  read  the  works  of  Miss  Broughton,  and  been 
taken  with  the  manner  of  them ; so  that  she  writes  habitually  in 
the  present  tense  (which  is  a nuisance),  and  is  now  and  then 
addicted  to  skittishness  in  the  way  of  personal  comment  (which  is 
a pity).  But,  unlike  her  great  instructress,  she  is  neither  cruel 
nor  tragical.  Her  heroines  do  not  die  of  peculiar  passion  or  a 
rival’s  perfidy ; her  heroes  are  neither  monstrous  nor  disap- 
pointing. She  is  too  fond  of  sweethearting  to  mar  its  course 
by  any  violent  interference;  she  likes  her  boys  and  girls  too 
well  to  break  their  happiness  by  any  tragical  impertinence 
whatsoever.  She  means  them  to  be  blessed,  and  blessed 
(if  we  remember  aright)  they  invariably  are.  She  sets  them 
down,  “by  one,  by  two,  by'  three,”  in  some  pleasant  country 
house,  rich  in  greenery  without  and  convenient  window-seats 
within.  She  dresses  them  delightfully,  brews  them  wonderful 
afternoon  tea,  endows  them  with  all  manner  of  graces  and  attrac- 
tions, fills  their  hearts  with  love  and  their  mouths  with  light 
banter  and  quotations  from  the  poets  ; and,  after  a certain  amount 
of  probation — with  wonderful  firelight  effects  in  cosy  drawing- 
rooms and  ecstasies  of  “ moonlight  and  feeling  ” in  enchanted 
summer  woods — she  organizes  a general  wedding,  and  marries  you 
off  her  si.x  couples  out  of  hand.  Everybody  is  happy,  and  every- 
body deserves  his  happiness ; and  it  is  all  so  pleasantly  imagined 
and  so  prettily  done  that  for  the  moment  incredulity  is  impos- 
sible, and  only  when  the  book  is  shut  and  put  away  does  reason 
reassert  itself,  and  you  perceive  that  in  heaven  and  earth  there  are 
more  things — a great  many  more — than  are  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  Universal  Flirtation  she  affects. 

In  Rossmoyne,  her  latest  novel,  she  has  expounded  this  philo- 
sophy more  completely  than  in  any  other  of  her  works.  It  is  a 
paroxysm  of  sweethearting  three  volumes  long.  The  hero  and 
heroine  are  Brian  Desmond  and  Monica  Beresford ; and  to  them 
the  greater  portion  of  the  novel  is  devoted.  But  they  have 
couples  more  than  one  to  keep  them  in  countenance ; for 
Ulic  Ronayne  is  desperately  enamoured  of  Olga  Bohun,  and 
Kelly,  the  comic  barrister,  has  lost  his  heart  to  Eermia  Herrick ; 
while  in  the  background  (R.  U.  E.)  Lord  Rossmoyne  kneels 
vainly  to  the  enchanting  Olga,  and  (L.  0.)  a ridiculous  Englishman 
makes  clumsy  advances  to  Monica,  and  Mary  Browne  (L.  U.  E) 
confesses  her  passion  for  a certain  Peter,  and  (R.  C.)  Brian,  old 
Uncle  George,  proposes  to  Monica’s  elderly  aunt  Priscilla  ; and  all 
over  the  stage  Monica’s  sister  Kit — a delightful  child — looks  on 
and  sympathizes,  and  makes  up  her  mind  to  begin  on  her  own 
account  as  soon  as  ever  she  can.  As  may  be  imagined,  a pro- 
digious amount  of  love-making  of  all  sorts — peculiar,  in  soliloquy  ; 
dual,  in  sequestered  woods  and  magic  gardens ; collective,  in 
tirelit  drawing-rooms,  and  at  charades,  and  during  games  of  lawn 
tenuis — is  achieved  by  everybody'.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
add  that  much  of  it  is  (in  its  way)  quite  natural  and  good;  the 
author  knows  all  about  sweethearting  and  the  ways  of  sweet- 
hearts, and  her  best  love-scenes  are  touched  with  a tact,  an 
eloquence  of  feeling,  a knowledge  of  the  species  and  the  individual, 
which  make  them,  even  in  the  iron  age  we  adorn,  appropriate 
and  attractive  reading.  Plot  she  has  none.  But  she  has  a way  of 
writing  about  the  nothings  that  are  all  the  world  to  persons  in  love 
which  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to  herself.  Added  to  this,  her 
powers  of  portraiture  are  considerable.  Hers  is  a flattering  brush, 
of  course  ; but  she  works  with  real  dexterity,  differentiating  her 
characters  with  much  skill,  and  with  a kindly  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  amiable  and  pretty  which  seldom  fails  to  awaken  a corre- 
sponding sentiment  in  her  readers.  Monica  Beresford  is,  in  her 
way,  a very  nice  person  indeed ; so,  in  hers,  is  the  fair  and  stately 
widow,  Hermia  Herrick ; so,  in  hers,  is  Olga  Bohun,  though  she 
uses  rouge,  and  though  (this,  we  conceive,  is  very  good  sweet- 
hearting indeed)  she  persuades  the  enamoured  Ulic  to  be  in  love 

* Rossmoyne.  By  the  Author  of  “ Molly  Bawn.”  3 vols.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1883. 
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■with  her  dainty  artifice,  and  even,  on  occasion,  to  improve  its 
ehect  by  the  application  of  an  amorous  and  artistic  pockethand- 
korchief.  All  three  are  charming  and  individual  as  far  as  they  go; 
and  all  three,  as  far  as  they  go,  arc  natural  and  true.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  other  personages  of  the  drama ; with  XJlic  and  Brian,  and 
Kelly  and  Rossmoyne,  and  Madame  O'Connor,  and  the  ridiculous 
Englishman,  and  the  adorable  Kit,  and  Aunt  Penelope,  and  Aunt 
Priscilla,  and  Uncle  George.  They  are  only  sketches,  but  they  are 
sketches  so  generously  observed,  so  cleverly  done,  and  so  personal 
in  effect,  that  you  know  them  one  and  all  at  least  as  well  as 
though  you  had  met  them  at  dinner,  and  know  them  for  excellent 
folks  of  their  kind  and  quite  agreeable  acquaintances.  In  fact, 
Rossmoyne — with  its  lively  talk,  its  pretty  heroines,  its  gallant 
heroes,  its  marvellous  moonlights,  its  kindly  humour,  its  undaunted 
love-making,  its  shameless  disregard  for  the  life  aesthetic  and  the 
life  according  to  Herbert  Spencer  alike,  is  a pleasant  end  ex- 
hilarating book.  Above  all,  for  bachelors  and  maids,  and  such, 
whatever  their  age  and  station,  as  have  not  yet  ceased  to  take  an 
intere.st  in  what  happens  when  (as  a great  and  noble  writer  has 
put  it)  in  the  morning  of  Life  the  Truthful  woos  the  Beautiful, 
and  their  offspring  is  Love. 

In  Tay,  a booklet  not  without  merit,  we  have  the  quaint 
and  moving  spectacle  of  a clergyman  (presumably  beneticed) 
adopting  one  of  the  mannerisms  dear  to  lady  novelists  in  general 
and  to  Miss  Broughton  in  particular,  and  writing  in  the  present 
tense  and  autobiographically,  as  if  he  were  not  himself  but 
his  own  heroine.  “I  am  Tay,”  be  preludes,  “I  the  chronicler. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I was  christened  after  a river, 
as  was  the  heroine  of  a recent  novel,  or  that  I am  not 
entitled  to  a longer  and  statelier  Christian  name,  if  anybody 
chooses  to  apply  it,  which  no  one  does,  except,”  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  T.ay,  it  must  be  added,  is  a young  woman  of 
good  parts  and  some  shrewdness,  though  addicted  at  times  to  be 
gushing  and  even  skittish,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow  both.  She  has  a 
quick  enough  eye  for  character,  and  a certain  little  talent  of 
portraiture,  which  she  applies  with  most  success  to  the  people 
whom  she  does  not  particularly  like — to  her  brother-in-law  Cripps, 
the  curate,  and  her  sister  Amy,  the  wife  of  Cripps,  and  her  rival 
in  love,  the  fair  but  despicable  Miss  Cosway.  Her  story  is  easily 
told,  and  for  some  time  easily  read.  She  is  the  daughter  of  James 
Vernon,  “ rector  of  Selland  St.  Margaret  in  Eastershire  ” (which 
is,  being  interpreted,  Norfolk),  who  is  a paralytic,  whoin  she 
nurses,  and  to  whom  she  usually  rel'ers  as  “ my  darling,” 
or  “ my  poor  darling,”  or  “ my  old  darling,”  as  in  novels 
loving  daughters  always  do.  Her  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Cripps  Smith,  and  Amy  his  wife,  are  curates  in  charge; 
and  they  all  live  together  at  the  rectory,  with  the  little 
Smiths  and  the  pupils  whom  Cripps,  though  he  hates  teaching 
and  teaches  ill,  is  obliged  to  take.  After  refusing  a couple  of 
ofi'ers,  Tay  acknowledges  her  fate  in  the  person  of  a certain 
Lycidas  King,  a descendant  of  the  “ hapless  youth  ” immor- 
talized by  John  Milton,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  matchless 
threnody  devoted  to  his  drowned  ancestor.  Tay  and  Lycidas  have 
made  up  their  minds,  and  all  is  going  very  smoothly  indeed,  when 
Tay’s  twin-brother  (jswald,  a cadet  at  Woolwich,  is  accused  of 
theft  and  publicly  disgraced,  James  Vernon  dies,  and  Lycidas 
King  is  reported  drowned  at  sea — all  in  the  space  of  a very  few 
days.  Tay,  heartbroken,  goes  out  to  India  in  company  with  a 
young  lady  who  is  the  fiancee  of  her  brother  Phil — a person  in 
the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  On  the 
voyage  she  discovers  that  Leonard  Harpur,  one  of  her  rejected 
suitors  (of  whom  the  bold  Lycidas  had  been  exceedingly  jealous), 
is  a fellow-passenger.  Of  course  her  heart  is  dead,  and  of  course 
she  can  only  consider  Leonard  as  a friend.  Still  they  are  aboard 
the  same  ship ; and  when  she  arrives  in  India  and  settles  down  at 
Lucknow  with  her  brother,  the  Commissioner,  she  sees  a great 
deal  of  him.  Then  comes  the  Mutiny ; and  Leonard  and  Phil  and 
his  wife  are  all  besieged  together  in  the  Residency.  One  day 
Leonard  saves  her  life  by  snatching  her  out  of  range  of  a falling 
ruin,  and  in  doing  so  gets  mortally  hurt.  Tay  offers  to  marry  and 
nurse  him  (his  hurt  is  spinal)  ; he  accepts  the  offer ; they  are 
married ; and  they  go  back  to  Europe  together.  At  Sorrento, 
where  they  take  up  their  abode,  they  come  upon  the  wicked 
man  to  whom  Oswald  owes  his  ruin  ; they  oblige  him  to 
make  reparation ; and  then  Leonard  dies,  and  Tay  returns 
to  England.  There  she  presently  finds  out  that  Lycidas  is  not 
dead ; that  her  sister  Amyq  at  the  instigation  of  Miss  Cosway 
(in  love  with  Lycidas),  has  played  her  false  ; and  that  she  may  win 
her  old  love  after  all.  This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  she  does.  The 
penitent  Amy  dies  of  cancer ; Lycidas — the  object,  as  Lycidas 
King,  of  a kind  of  family  curse — becomes  Lycidas  Llewellyn,  and 
heir  to  2,000k  a year  ; the  wicked  Cosway  is  confounded ; Cripps 
is  offered  consolation  in  the  person  of  a buxom  East  Anglian ; 
justice  is  done  all  round  ; and  everything  ends  happily.  Before 
this  desirable  consummation  is  reached,  however,  wo  have  to 
traverse  a great  stretch  of  dull  reading.  The  book  breaks  in  two 
in  the  middle.  Tay  is  not  so  good  at  Indian  life  and  character 
as  she  is  at  life  and  character  in  Eastershire.  Her  sketches  of 
Norfolk  scenery  and  Norfolk  people  may  be  read  with  interest 
and  some  amusement.  But  to  Lucknow  and  the  defence  of  the 
Residency  she  cannot  rise.  The  story  of  her  relations  with  Leonard 
is  vaguely  felt  and  vaguely  told.  Her  triumph  over  all  the  wicked 
people  is  feeble  and  unimpressive.  You  are  heartily  glad  when, 
having  secured  her  Lycidas  and  confounded  the  enemy,  she  makes 
her  curtsey,  and  bids  you  good-bye. 

Herr  Niemann’s  Bakchen  und  2'hyrsostrdger  is  a solemn  and 


bewildering  mixture  of  passion  and  philosophy.  It  is  based  on 
a sentence  in  “ that  one  of  Plato’s  discourses  which  is  called  the 
Plioedo,”  where  Socrates,  “the  prince  of  philosophers,”  delivers 
himself  of  “ the  Orphic  apothegm  ” which  says  that  “ the  wand- 
bearers  are  many,  but  the  inspired  are  few.”  Herr  Niemann  is 
“of  opinion  that  the  inspired  were  no  others  than  those  who 
philosophized  rightly,  and  who  after  death  went  to  dwell  among 
the  gods  ; while  the  wand-bearers  were  they  “who  interchanged 
pleasure  for  pleasure,  pain  for  pain,  and  fear  for  fear,  but  who  did 
not  attain  to  virtue,  and  could  not  be  admitted  among  the  gods.’' 
Hence  the  title  of  his  novel,  which  is  a study  of  the  "Wand- 
bearers  and  the  Inspired  in  modern  Berlin.  That  sandy  and  un- 
comfortable city  is  evidently  a very  unsatisfactory  place  of 
residence.  The  Wand-bearers  there  are  many  and  shameless ; the 
Inspired  are  few,  but  what  they  lack  in  numbers  they  make  up  in 
unpleasantness.  In  this  particular  capacity,  indeed,  they  are  far 
ahead  of  the  opposite  sect,  if  Herr  Niemann  has  truly  portrayed 
their  representatives,  the  noble  Ephraim,  and  Dr.  Stahlhardt,  his 
highly  respectable  papa.  Dr.  Stahlhardt  is  a phrenologist ; more 
than  that,  he  is  dull  in  no  mean  degree ; more  than  that,  he  has  a 
weakness  for  conversing  in  speeches  many  pages  long  ; more  than 
that  even,  he  has  a dreadful  habit  of  quoting  Shakspeare  in  the 
original  German : — 

The  scoff  and  censure  of  the  times. 

The  oppression  of  the  strong,  the  slights  of  the  proud. 

The  pain  of  contemned  love,  the  denial  of  right. 

The  arrogance  of  office,  and  all  the  wrongs 
Which  worthless  fools  inflict  on  silent  merit, 

and  all  the  rest  of  it,  Ephraim,  his  son,  is  worthy  of  him. 
Ephraim,  his  son,  is  a sentimental,  scientific,  long-winded  prig. 
He  falls  in  love  with  a certain  Flora,  a maiden  with  blue  eyes, 
golden  hair,  a wonderful  bust,  a foot  which  must  be  unique  in 
Germany,  and  a capacity  of  philoprogenitiveuess  only  to  be  regarded 
with  extreme  respect.  He  embraces  Flora,  and  Flora  embraces 
him.  He  resolves  to  marry  Flora,  and  Flora  asks  no  better  than  to 
marry  him.  But  he  reflects  that,  “according  to  the  views  of  many 
modern  theologians,  and  also  of  many  Fathers  of  the  Church,” 
marriage  as  practised  nowadays  does  not  altogether  “realize  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  ” ; and  to  clear 
his  mind  he  has  recourse  to  Socrates,  the  Vulgate,  the  history  of 
the  Essenes,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  innumerable- 
works  besides.  In  the  end  he  fights  a duel,  catches  cold,  dies  of 
consumption,  and  is,  we  infer,  admitted  “ to  dwell  among  the 
gods.”  Most  people  will  refuse  to  follow  him,  and  rather  prefer  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Wand-bearers.  These,  as  painted  by 
Herr  Niemann,  are  certainly  dull;  but  they  are  not  so  dull  as  the 
gifted  Ephraim.  Their  chief  occupation  in  life  is  driving  a coach 
and  four  through  the  Seventh  Commandment ; they  also  indulge 
in  violent  passions  (tempered  with  metaphysical  discoursing),  and 
commit  suicide.  Moreover,  they  are  much  given  to  embracing.  So, 
by  the  way,  is  almost  everybody  in  the  book.  A tendency  to  embrace 
is  a characteristic  of  "Wand-bearers  and  Inspired  alike.  Here  (the 
actors  are  two  citizens  of  Berlin,  no  longer  in  their  first  youth).is 
a specimen  of  the  Embrace  Guilty: — “ With  a gliding  step  sha 
was  beside  him  ; her  arms  closed  about  his  neck  ; she  sank  upon 
his  breast,  and  Uvined  her  supple  limbs  like  coils  about  him.” 
Here  (the  actors  are  Ephraim  the  Inspired  and  the  philopro- 
genitive Flora)  is  a specimen  of  the  Embrace  Innocent : — “ Then 
— he  knew  not  whether  the  kiss  came  from  him  or  her — but 
two  arms  were  thrown  round  him,  a heavenly  glow  pervaded  his 
frame,  and  soft  lips  were  pressed  to  his,  robbing  him,  for  the 
moment,  of  his  senses.”  We  could  quote  others  (the  book  might 
be  described  as  “An  Essay  on  Embraces;  with  Examples  ”),  but 
we  refrain.  Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  Germany  is  not 
wholly  compacted  of  blood  and  iron ; that  now  and  then  it  must 
be  almost  as  amusing  to  be  an  Inspired  One  as  it  is  to  be  a Wand- 
bearer  ; and  that  in  England  Herr  Niemann  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
popular  novelist. 


CHINESE  GORDON.* 

The  contents  of  this  book  mainly  relate  to  the  two  most  pro- 
minent questions  of  the  day — the  position  of  China  as  a 
fighting  Power,  and  the  condition  of  the  Soudan;  and  it  appears, 
therefore,  at  a most  opportune  moment.  Amid  the  conflict  of 
diverse  opinions,  crude  suggestions,  and  ignorant  surmises  with 
which  the  world  has  lately  been  favoured  on  these  matters  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  the  experiences  and  utterances  of  General  Gordon, 
who  has  a wider  practical  knowledge  of  both  China  and  the 
Soudan  than  any  one  living,  and  who  is  gifted  with  unusual 
powers  of  political  penetration  and  of  insight  into  character.  The 
present  volume  will  therefore  prove  a valuable  guide  to  politicians 
at  the  present  crises,  as  well  as  a welcome  source  of  information  to 
those  who  desire  to  learn  more  than  can  be  gathered  from  news- 
paper reports  of  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  army  and  of  the 
forces  of  the  Mahdi. 

The  main  features  of  Gordon’s  campaign  against  the  Taiping 
rebels  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  in 
detail.  Mr.  Hake  evidently  feels  with  us  on  this  point,  and,  with- 
out wearying  his  readers  by  describing  at  length  events  which  are 
as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words;  he  contents  himself 
with  giving  a light  sketch  of  them,  and  fills  in  the  picture  with  a 

* The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon.  By  A.  Egmont  Hake.  London : 
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personal  narrative,  which  to  most  people  will  be  entirely  new. 
The  first  impressions  left  by  “ the  story  ” will  be  astonishment  at 
the  extraordinary  self-reliance,  in  the  highest  sense,  possessed  by 
Gordon,  often  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  admira- 
tion at  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of  his  character.  When  called 
upon  as  a young  captain  of  Engineers  to  lead  a force  of  undisci- 
plined Chinese  soldiers,  ofiicered  by  men  of  all  nationalities,  in 
many  of  whom  little  confidence  could  be  placed,  against  the  Taiping 
rebels  fiushed  with  victory  and  already  in  possession  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  he  never  hesitated  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  His  only  previous  experience  of  war  had  been  as  a subordi- 
nate officer  in  the  Crimea ; and  yet,  when  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Ever  Victorious  Army,  he  laid  down  a plan  of  campaign 
from  which  he  never  swerved,  and  the  wisdom  of  which  was 
amply  justified  by  the  success  which  attended  it.  With  a glance 
he  saw  that  the  old  Napoleonic  tactics  of  striking  at  the  centre 
of  the  enemy  and  separating  his  forces  were  those  best  suited  to 
the  emergency,  and  he  therefore  at  once  attacked  and  captured  the 
central  positions  of  Eushan,  Chanzu,  Taitsan,  and  Quinsan,  thus 
cutting  off  Soochow  from  the  Yang-tsze  Keang,  and  at  the  same 
time  threatening  the  land  communications  between  that  important 
city  and  Nanking,  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebellion.  The  first 
result  of  these  rapid  and  unexpected  operations  was  that  some  of 
the  rebel  leaders  in  Soochow,  finding  themselves  isolated  from 
their  friends  and  threatened  by  their  enemies,  began  to  make 
overtures  for  surrender.  The  General-in-chief,  however,  Moh- 
wang  by  name,  refused  positively  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his 
weaker  brethren.  This  man,  as  Mr.  Hake  says,  “ was  as  brave 
as  a lion,  and  would  have  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  rather 
than  surrender.”  Such  was  the  intention  he  announced  at  the 
Council-table  at  which  he  presided.  So  uncompromising  a leader 
was  evidently  out  of  harmony  with  his  faltering  lieutenants,  and 
his  resolve  led  to  a hot  debate,  in  the  midst  of  which  Kung- 
wang,  one  of  the  disputants,  drew  a dagger  and  stabbed  his  resolute 
chief  in  the  back.  The  blow  proved  instantly  fatal,  and  having 
cut  off  his  head,  the  conspirators  sent  it  as  a propitiatory  offering 
to  the  Imperial  commander.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
negotiations  having  been  thus  removed,  the  city  was  given  up  to 
Gordon,  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  conspiring  leaders 
should  be  spared.  How  this  promise  given  by  Gordon  was  falsi- 
fied by  the  treachery  of  Li  Hung-chang,  and  how  bitter  was  Gordon’s 
grief  and  anger  at  the  wrong  thus  done,  will  be  found  described 
in  the  volume  before  us.  To  execute  the  rebel  chiefs,  even 
although  their  lives  had  been  promised  them,  seemed  so  natural  to 
the  Imperialist  officers  that  they  could  not  understand  Gordon’s 
virtuous  indignation  at  their  breach  of  faith.  Indeed,  his  whole 
character  was  a perplexing  enigma  to  them.  Ordinary  bravery 
they  could  understand,  but  a commander  who  was  always  in  front 
of  his  men,  who  led  every  forlorn  hope,  and  who  was  never  armed 
with  anything  more  formidable  than  a bamboo-cane,  excited  their 
superstitious  wonder ; patriotism  they  were  accustomed  to  see,  but 
a foreigner  who  toiled  day  and  night  for  the  good  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  served,  who  refused  to  allow  himself  the  rest  of  a moment 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  who  not  only  abstained 
from  looting  himself  but  forbade  his  followers  to  help  themselves, 
was  an  object  of  incredulous  surprise;  and  a man  who  could  feel 
so  deeply  the  shame  of  having  his  honour  tampered  with  by  the 
Mandarins  that  he  should  indignantly  refuse  to  receive  a present 
of  money  sent  him  by  their  Emperor  as  a reward  of  his  services, 
and  who  could  even  fiog  the  astonished  bearers  of  the  treasure 
out  of  his  room,  was  altogether  beyond  their  comprehension.  But 
though  these  traits  were  beyond  the  ken  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  mind, 
the  Mandarins  no  sooner  recognized  that  they  were  not  assumptions 
of  virtue  than  one  and  all  exchanged  their  perplexed  suspicions  for 
unbounded  admiration.  To  the  present  day  the  friendship  between 
Gordon  and  Li  Hung-chang,  which  began  with  the  Taiping  cam- 
paign has  remained  unbroken,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary 
breach  after  the  fall  of  Soochow,  and  in  1880,  when  war  appeared 
to  be  imminent  between  China  and  Russia,  it  was  to  Gordon  that 
his  former  comrade  in  arms  turned  for  advice  and  help.  This 
appeal  from  Li  reached  Gordon  just  at  the  time  when  he  had 
resigned  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  Lord  Ripon,  and  he  at  once 
responded  to  it  by  starting  for  Tientsin.  “ When  Li  Hung-chang 
saw  his  old  friend  he  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  Seventeen 
years  before,  he  had  brought  peace  to  China ; he  brought  it  once 
more.  He  conferred  with  Li,  with  all  the  great  satraps  of  the 
Empire,  and  he  turned  the  scale.”  At  Li’s  request  he  drew  up  a 
memorandum  on  the  Chinese  army,  which  Mr.  Hake  gives  at 
length,  and  which  is  full  of  sound  practical  wisdom. 

The  burden  of  the  lesson  which  Gordon  sought  to  inculcate  in 
this  memorandum  was  that  China  should  rather  foster  the  advan- 
tages she  possesses  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the  speed  with 
which  she  can  move  her  troops,  unburdened  as  they  are  with  bag- 
gage, than  to  seek  to  create  an  army  on  the  European  model. 
Pitched  battles  should,  he  considers,  be  avoided,  neither  should 
Chinese  troops  attempt  to  attack  forts.  Their  strength  lies  in 
their  power  of  protracting  a campaign  and  of  harassing  their 
enemies.  Light  equipments  are  thus  the  best  suited  to  them,  and 
their  rifles  should  be  of  the  simplest  construction.  He  even,  under 
certain  circumstances,  recommends  flight.  “ When  an  enemy  comes 
up  and  breaks  the  wall  of  a city  the  Chinese  soldiers  ought  not  to 
stay  and  fight  the  enemy” — so  did  they  not  at  Sontay — “but  go 
out  and  attack  the  trains  of  baggage  in  the  rear,  and  worry  him  on 
the  roads  he  came  by.”  Torpedoes  of  the  simplest  kind  and  in 
great  numbers  are  the  best  for  Chinese  use,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  sea-coast,  mortars  should  be  used  in  preference  to  guns. 


All  this  is  excellent  advice,  and  if  war  should  by  chance  break 
out  between  China  and  France  we  may  expect  to  see  it  acted  upon 
in  the  Chinese  operations  in  the  field.  During  the  Taiping  cam- 
paign, Gordon  frequently  spoke  of  the  courage  displayed  both  by  the 
rebels  and  the  troops  under  his  own  command,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the  disadvantages  such  troops 
would  be  under  in  the  face  of  a European  foe. 

The  fame  won  by  Gordon  when  in  the  command  of  the 
Ever  Victorious  Army,  and  the  extraordinary  influence  he  acquired 
over  all  Chinamen,  high  i^nd  low,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact,  made  him  at  once  a marked  man,  and  when  in  1874 
he  volunteered  to  accept  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Tribes  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  succession  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  Khedive 
Ismail  instantly  appointed  him  to  the  office.  As  Baker  had  been  told, 
so  Gordon  was  warned,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  must  be  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  his  government.  But  he  had  not  been  many 
days  in  Cairo  before  he  discovered  that  the  expedition  was  in 
reality  only  “ a sham  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  English 
people.”  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  entering  heartily 
into  the  undertaking,  and  he  started  for  his  seat  of  government, 
determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  relieve  the  suflerings  of  the 
miserable  victims  of  the  slave-trade.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  difficulty  of  his  task  from  the  facts  that  the  Soudan,  over 
which  he  was  subsequently  appointed  Governor-General,  was 
1,640  miles  long  by  700  miles  wide ; that  it  was  peopled  by 
numerous  tribes  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  internecine 
warfare,  and  whose  one  bond  of  union  was  their  common  hatred  of 
the  yoke  which  Gordon  had  come  to  impose  upon  them.  The 
maintenance  of  his  mission  and  even  the  preservation  of  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  such  a congeries  of  hornets’  nests  required  the 
utmost  tact  as  well  as  the  most  unflinching  courage.  Both  these 
qualities  Gordon  possesses  to  a very  unusual  extent,  and  there  is 
probably  no  man  who  could  have  done  as  much  as  he  did  during  his 
tenure  of  office  to  pacify  the  province  and  to  suppress  slavery.  His 
one  desire  was  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  so  conspicuously  did  this  in- 
tention appear  even  to  the  benighted  minds  of  the  natives  that  crowds 
of  petitioners  constantly  besieged  his  palace  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
hearing  from  him.  Those  to  whom  it  was  impossible  to  give  audience 
were  directed  to  put  their  petitions  into  a box  placed  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  and  each  case  so  submitted  was  in  turn  carefully 
noted  and  considered  by  the  indefatigable  Governor-General. 

With  the  help  of  God,  I will  hold  the  balance  level,”  was  the 
speech  he  made  at  the  ceremony  of  his  installation  at  Khartoum, 
and  never  was  a profession  more  faithfully  acted  up  to.  But  the 
difficulties  in  his  way  were  well-nigh  overwhelming.  “ He  had 
to  deal  not  only  with  worthless  and  often  mutinous  Governors  of 
provinces,  but  with  wild  and  desperate  tribesmen  as  well ; he  had 
to  disband  6,000  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  were  used  as  frontier  guards, 
but  who  winked  at  slave-hunting,  and  robbed  the  tribes  on  their 
own  account ; he  had  to  subdue  and  bring  to  order  and  rule  the 
vast  province  of  Bahr  Gazelle,  but  now  beneath  the  sway  of  the 
great  slaver  Sebehr.  It  was  a stupendous  task : to  give  peace  to 
a country  quick  with  war ; to  suppress  slavery  among  a people  to 
whom  the  trade  in  human  flesh  was  life  and  honour  and  fortune ; 
to  make  an  army  out  of  perhaps  the  worst  material  ever  seen ; to 
grow  a flourishing  trade  and  a fair  revenue  in  the  wildest  anarchy 
in  the  world.  The  immensity  of  the  undertaking ; the  infinity 
of  details  involved  in  a single  step  towards  the  end ; the  countless 
odds  to  be  faced ; the  many  pests — the  deadly  climate,  the  horrible 
vermin,  the  ghastly  itch,  the  nightly  and  daily  alternation  of  over- 
powering heat  and  bitter  cold — to  be  endured  and  overcome ; the 
environment  of  bestial  savagery  and  ruthless  fanaticism — all  these 
combine  to  make  the  achievement  unique  in  human  history.” 

Few  men  have  had  to  face  such  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Hake  is 
probably  right  in  claiming  Gordon’s  success  as  unique.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  wealth  within  his  reach,  he  left  the  service 
of  the  Khedive  a poorer  man  than  when  he  entered  it,  and  the 
only  reward  he  reaped  for  all  his  labour  was  a consciousness  of 
having  done  his  duty,  and  of  having,  for  the  time  being,  alleviated 
the  sufferings  of  thousands,  who  to  this  day  cry  aloud  for  his 
return,  and  who  offer  up  prayers  for  him  alone  of  all  Christians 
at  their  annual  festival  at  Mecca. 


NEWTON  V.  NEWTON.* 

WE  are  quite  accustomed  to  hear  that  Newton  was  an  im- 
postor, that  the  Nautical  Almanack  is  concocted  by  a 
vile  conspiracy  of  official  astronomers,  that  the  earth  is  flat  and 
immovable,  and  the  sun  about  as  big  as  a middling-sized  crag. 
“ Parallax  ” and  his  kind  are  commonplace.  But  De  Morgan 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  a paradox-monger  who  main- 
tains that  the  earth  is  a globe  which  does  rotate  and  go  round 
the  sun,  that  practical  astronomy  and  the  Nautical  Almanack  are 
all  right,  and  also  that  Newton  was  an  impostor.  It  is  sad 
that  De  Morgan  did  not  live  to  see  the  day  of  Mr.  Newton 
Orosland.  This  ingenious  author  (bearing,  by  a strange  irony  of 
fate,  the  name  of  the  overrated  person  whose  fame  he  seeks  to 
demolish)  has  discovered  something  which  has,  we  believe,  the 
merit  of  perfect  novelty — to  wit,  that  the  sun  is  not  hot.  The 
sun’s  apparent  light  and  heat  are  due  to  the  action  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  on  the  magnetic  currents  proceeding  from  the 

* The  New  Principia;  or,  the  Astronomy  of  the  Future:  an  Essay 
explanatory  of  a Rational  System  of  the  Universe.  By  Newton  Crosland. 
London : Trlibner  & Co.  1884. 
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sun,  "whicli  same  magnetic  currents  are  tbo  true  physical  cause  of 
what  Newton  absurdly  called  gravitation.  “ In  opposition  to  tho 
generally  received  theory,”  says  Mr.  Crosland,  “ would  our  readers 
' be  surprised  to  hear  ’ that  the  sun  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  pro- 
bably, luminous  ; and  that  beyond  the  range  of  our  atmosphere  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  possibly  cold  and  dark,  and  would  bo 
there  invisible  ? ” We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Crosland  that  we  have 
seen  enough  of  human  folly  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything — unless 
we  may  be  allowed  a very  little  surprise  at  Mr.  Newton  Crosland 
having  thought  it  needful  to  complicate  his  exposition  by  running 
his  head  against  his  more  illustrious  namesake ; for  we  fail  to  see 
wherein,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Crosland’s  own  showing,  Newton  so  greatly 
erred.  Newton’slaw  of  gravitation  wasa  great  generalization  of  facts, 
not  a physical  hypothesis.  He  expressly  declined  to  speculate  on 
the  physical  cause  of  gravitation,  and  therein  showed  his  wisdom, 
seeing  that  after  almost  two  centuries  more  we  are  not  visibly 
nearer  to  explaining  it.  But  Mr.  Crosland  is  innocent,  not  only  of 
Newton  at  first  hand,  but  of  Thomson  and  Tait.  Evidently  he  has 
never  learnt  the  rudiments  of  mathematical  physics,  and  he  holds  the 
vulgar  error  (for  which,  no  doubt,  there  is  far  too  much  excuse 
and  encouragement  in  loosely-written  books  of  so-called  popular 
science)  that  Newton  believed  in  an  occult  causs  of  the  motion  of 
a planet  called  centrifugal  force.  The  following  charming  sentence 
gives  the  measure  of  Mr.  Crosland's  dynamics : — “ We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  a planet  which  takes  thirty  years  to  revolve  round 
the  sun  moves  at  too  slow  a pace  to  manifest  any  centrifugal  force 
whatever.” 

Occasionally  Mr.  Crosland  deals  with  specific  facts.  Here  is 
a rather  pretty  example  of  his  manner : — 

It  is  amusing  to  read  all  the  different  notions  which  have  been  given  to 
account  for  the  solar  heat  in  different  parts  of  our  globe — some  maintaining 
that  it  is  not  always  cold  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  where,  according  to  my 
theory,  it  ought  to  be  cold ; and  one  correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  a 
statement  by  Professor  Ibmdall  that  he  “ suffered  from  the  sun’s  heat  in  de- 
scending Mont  Blanc  while  he  was  hip-deep  in  snow.”  Very  likely  ; but 
perhaps  the  more  correct  explanation  of  the  Professor’s  experience  is,  that 
the  magnetic  emanations  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  traveller’s  dense  atmo- 
sphere, evolved  from  his  body  by  the  exertion  of  the  journey  in  a stagnant 
air,  caused  him  to  feel  intense  heat.  Trudging  through  such  a mass  of 
snow  would  also  tend  to  send  the  blood  to  his  head  and  to  render  his  sensa- 
tions intolerable. 

If  the  Professor  had  waited  quietly  till  this  dense  atmosphere  subsided 
or  became  dispersed,  he  would  have  told  a different  tale,  i.e.,  if  he  had  lived 
to  tell  it. 

Alas  for  Mr.  Crosland ! many  persons  have  “ waited  quietly  ” for 
considerable  times  at  heights  approaching  or  even  exceeding  that 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale  that  the  “ magnetic 
emanations  of  the  sun,”  or  whatever  may  be  the  true  cause  of 
solar  heat,  kept  them  comfortably  warm  long  after  they  had  lost 
the  protection  of  their  “ dense  atmosphere.”  There  can  be  no 
more  genial  resting-place  for  an  hour  or  two  on  a fine  windless 
day — windless  it  must  be,  of  course— than  the  summit  of  Monte 
Rosa. 

Also,  we  learn  marvellous  things  concerning  the  moon,  which 
produces  our  tides,  not  by  the  fancied  gravitation  of  the 
Newtonians,  but  by  the  more  excellent  way  of  a magnetic  attrac- 
tion which,  “ as  a magic  wand  or  beam,  penetrates  the  earth  from 
one  side  to  the  other.”  This  attraction  is  also  described  as  a 

spiritual  and  invisible  falchion.”  People  who  may  be  curious 
about  the  other  side  of  the  moon  receive  this  formidable 
rebuke : — 

As  the  moon  rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  to 
revolve  round  tlie  earth,  it  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us,  and  natu- 
rally we  wonder  what  there  can  be  on  that  other  side  of  the  moon  which  is 
never  visible  to  us.  It  is  probable  that  the  opposite  magnetic  pole  of  the 
moon  is  situated  there,  and  perhaps  if  that  side  were  presented  to  our 
earth,  the  moon  would  act  with  such  a tremendous  repellent  power  as 
would  blow  our  seas  out  of  their  beds  into  space,  like  foam  from  a frothing 
tankard. 

Having  abolished  gravity,  Mr.  Crosland  has  to  account  for  the 
weight  of  terrestrial  bodies,  which  he  does  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
"We  reproduce  his  definition  and  illustration  on  the  chance  that 
some  one  may  be  able  to  put  a meaning  on  them : — 

Weight  is  that  inherent  property  of,  or  natural  tendency  in  matter,  which 
compels  any  body  or  substance,  according  to  its  density  and  mass,  to  take  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  path  possible  to  its  level  of  stability  or  equilibrium;  or 
where  it  can  best  rest  or  move.  This  is  the  reason  why  smoke  ascends  to  a 
stratum  of  atmosphere  where  it  can  find  its  level,  and  why  a stone  falls  to 
the  ground,  because  there  only  can  it  most  certainly  reach  its  proper 
resting-place. 

And  so  farewell  to  Mr.  Anti-Newton  Crosland.  It  would  be 
good  for  him,  but  might  deprive  the  world  of  a little  amuse- 
ment, if  some  kind  friend,  would  make  him  a New  Year's  gift  of 
Clerk  Maxwell’s  Matter  and  Motion,  and  some  bind  fairy  would 
give  him  the  capacity  to  understand  it. 


THE  CRUISE  OP  THE  FALCON.* 

American  millionaires  seem  inclined  to  outstrip  their 
English  brethren  in  building  big  steam-yachts.  Not  long- 
ago  there  was  much  talk  about  a large  vessel  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  and  now  Mr.  William  Astor  is  about 
to  build  a steamer  with  no  less  than  1,400  horse-power.  Other 
rich  men  will  possibly  follow  suit ; and,  as  larger  fortunes  are 

* The  Cruise  of  the  “ Falcon  ” : a Voyage  to  South  America  in  a 30-ton 
Yacht.  By  E.  F.  Knight,  Barrister-at-Law.  2 vols.  London  : Sampson 
Lo-w  & Co. 


made  in  America  than  in  England,  the  wealthy  English  yachts- 
men will  probably  be  far  surpassed,  and  the  Americans  will  be 
victorious — whatever  their  triumph  may  bo  worth.  Whether 
English  yachtsmen  of  another  class  will  be  surpassed  by  Ameri- 
cans may  well  be  doubted,  putting  aside,  of  course,  the  achieve- 
■ ments  of  those  who  work  with  a distinct  pecuniary  object.  Any 
one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  command  of  money  can 
order  a big  steamer  and  engage  a competent  captain  ; but  to  take 
a small  sailing-craft  on  a great  ocean  voyage  without  professional 
aid  requires  good  seamanship,  such  as  can  only  he  acquired  by 
years  of  practice,  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  no  small  courage 
and  power  of  endurance.  This  difficult  task  has  twice  lately  been 
accomplished  by  English  amateurs.  One  is  Mr.  Hartley  Burton, 
who  took  his  little  schooner  of  90  tons,  the  Asteroid,  round  the 
world,  navigating  her  himself  throughout ; the  other  Mr. 
E.  F.  Knight,  who  made,  in  a much  smaller  vessel,  the  remarkable 
voyage  to  the  Plate  and  Barbadoes  which  is  described  in  the 
present  volumes. 

Not  that  they  are  all  about  the  voyage  by  any  means.  He 
travelled  extensively  in  South  America,  riding  to  Tucuman,  and 
sailing  his  little  vessel  some  1,300  miles  up  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay  to  Asuncion;  hut  it  is  the  sea  voyage  which  will 
primarily  interest  readers,  as  narratives  of  inland  travel  are 
by  no  means  rare,  while  it  is  a decided  and  most  refreshing 
novelty  to  find  a barrister-at-law  telling  how  he  took  a yawl  of 
30  tons  over  “ many  thousand  miles  of  stormy  water.”  Very  well 
indeed  does  Mr.  Knight  describe  his  sea  voyages  and  his  journey 
by  land  and  river,  avoiding  egotism  on  the  one  hand  and  att’ected 
modesty  on  the  other,  showing  a good  deal  of  humour,  and 
giving  powerful  and  vivid  descriptions  without  ever  indulging  in 
the  detestable  practice  of  word-painting.  His  remarkable  expe- 
dition was  due,  it  seems,  to  a resolve  made  after  a Greenwich 
dinner,  and  this  is  probably  the  only  case  on  record  in  which  a 
mighty  determination  come  to  after  a feast  of  this  Irind  has  been 
rigidly  carried  out.  Inspired  by  the  sight  of  an  Australian  clipper 
going  down  to  the  sea,  and  of  an  English  yacht  lying  at  anchor, 
Mr.  Knight  and  a friend,  whom  he  calls  Jerdein,  suddenly  made 
up  their  minds  to  equip  forthwith  a small  vessel  and  sail  away 
“ for  a year  or  two  into  summer  seas.”  Both  were  competent  for 
the  work  which  would  have  to  be  done,  as  the  friend  had  been  at 
sea  for  some  time,  while  Mr.  Knight  was  “ an  amateur  mariner, 
having  had  many  years’  experience  in  fore-and-afters,”  and,  as  is 
obvious  from  various  parts  of  the  book,  was  an  excellent  na-vigator. 
They  had,  then,  only  to  find  a suitable  vessel  and  two  or  mor& 
friends  possessing  the  qualifications,  if  not  of  A.B.’s,  at  all  events 
of  ordinary  seamen.  The  vessel  was  soon  found.  In  a yard  at 
Southampton  they  were  shown  a stout  yawl  of  18  tons  register 
and  30  tons  yacht  measurement  which  had  been  built  for  a 
Penzance  fishing-lugger,  and  seemed  to  their  not  unskilled 
judgment  the  very  craft  they  wanted.  She  was  an  exception- 
ally strong  vessel,  with  enormous  beam  in  proportion  to  her 
length,  and  a draught  of  only  seven  feet  and  a half.  The 
right  kind  of  ship  having  been  obtained,  it  remained  only  to 
find  the  right  kind  of  men ; hut  this  proved  a difficult, 
indeed  an  insoluble  task.  No  amateur  O.S.  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented himself,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  did  at  last  join — 
named  by  the  author  Andrews  and  Arnaud — went  to  sea  appa- 
rently on  the  same  principle  as  was  followed  by  the  oft-quoted 
youth  who  thought  he  could  play  the  violin,  hut  was  not  sure 
because  he  had  never  tried.  Neither  of  them  had,  says  Mr. 
Knight,  the  slightest  idea  of  sailing  a boat,  and  they  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  nautical  matters.  To  supplement  their  ignorance 
by  some  small  amount  of  nautical  cunning,  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Jerdein  shipped  one  professional,  “ a small  boy,  a very  small  boy, 
of  about  fifteen,”  who  had  served  two  years  on  board  a North  Sea 
fishing-boat.  With  this  strangely-assorted  ship’s  company  the 
Falcon  put  to  sea  on  August  20,  1880.  Whether,  before  starting, 
any  one  of  the  crew  attempted  to  insure  his  life,  and  what,  if  the 
offer  was  made,  was  the  response  of  the  office,  Mr.  Knight  does 
not  inform  his  readers.  Certainly  the  enterprise  seemed  a mad 
one ; but  some  men  have  a marvellous  power  of  conducting  mad 
enterprises  to  a happy  conclusion,  and  apparently  Mr.  Knight  is  of 
this  order.  The  two  well-meaning  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
shipped — concerning  whose  shortcomings,  by  the  way,  he  might 
have  been  more  reticent — proved  incapable  of  mastering  the 
elements  of  fore-and-aft  seamanship,  and  of  course  he  and  his 
brother  sailor  were  often  in  serious  difficulties  in  consequence  of 
the  inaptitude  of  their  shipmates ; but,  nevertheless,  they  sailed 
their  tiny  craft  from  Falmouth  to  Bahia  and  Montevideo  seemingly 
without  ever  being  in  serious  danger.  In  one  respect  indeed  they 
seem  to  have  sailed  her  marvellously  well,  for  they  certainly  made 
most  remarkable  runs  in  her.  She  was  not  built  for  speed,  being 
what  yachtsmen  would  call  a “ tubby  ” vessel,  with  a length  of 
only  42  feet  and  13  feet  beam,  yet,  when  outward  bound,  she 
made  one  day's  work  of  183  miles,  and  another  of  190.  These 
were  very  noteworthy  performances  for  such  a craft,  but  even 
these  were  subsequently  surpassed,  as,  on  the  voyage  from  Per- 
nambuco to  the  mouth  of  the  Bemerara,  she  made,  with  the  aid 
of  the  equatorial  current,  an  average  of  200  miles  a day  for  ten 
consecutive  days,  and  actually  on  one  day  made  220  knots,  or,  in 
other  words,  sailed  for  twenty-four  hours  at  the  average  rate  of 
9^  knots.  \Ve  give  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  author.  If  theso 
figures  can  be  absolutely  verified,  as  doubtless  they  can,  they 
are  for  various  reasons  very  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
yachtsmen. 

1 Well  piloted  and  well  handled  by  Mr.  Knight  and  his  first  mate 
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Mr.  Jerdein,  who,  with  their  two  untrained  subordinates,  had  to 
go  through  the  round  of  weary  labour  known  as  watch  and  watch, 
the  Falcon  arrived  at  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  without  mishap,  having 
touched  on  the  way  at  Madeira  and  St.  Vincent.  She  did  not 
encounter  any  heavy  gale,  but  she  was  tried  by  one  of  moderate 
force,  and  was  caught  by  a tremendous  squall  which  would  have 
dismasted  her  or  sent  her  to  the  bottom  if  the  prudent  mariners 
bad  not  made  all  due  provision  before  it  broke  upon  them.  From 
Bahia  the  yacht  went  down  the  coast  and,  owing  to  the.  kindness 
of  the  captain  of  a steamer  who  took  her  in  tow,  was  nearly 
swamped,  as,  after  a nasty  accident,  she  got  into  collision  with 
the  larger  vessel  and  was  in  the  greatest  possible  danger  of 
being  crushed.  At  Buenos  Ayres  the  gallant  yawl  had  to  be 
laid  up  in  ordinary  for  a time,  as  Mr.  Knight  and  two  of 
his  companions — Mr.  Jerdein  and  Mr.  Arnaud — contemplated 
ti’avel  ashore ; and  accordingly  she  was  taken  with  consider- 
able difEculty  across  the  bar  of  the  Lujan,  one  of  the  many 
channels  of  the  Plate,  and  left  to  ride  in  smooth  and  safe  waters 
until  such  time  as  the  travellers  should  return  from  their  travels 
to  the  old  Spanish  cities  of  South  America  and  to  the  Pampas. 
Very  successful  in  their  journey  were  the  bold  yachtsmen,  and 
very  well  does  Mr.  Knight  describe  what  he  saw,  but  we  cannot  give 
even  a brief  summary  of  his  pages,  which  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  who  care  to  know  something  of  the  heart  of  South 
America.  To  Tucuman,  the  furthest  place  he  reached,  there  is  a 
railway,  but  this  he  quitted  at  Cordoba  and  took  the  old  caravan 
route  through  Santiago  del  Estero.  He  saw  a good  deal  of  the 
strange  life  of  the  gauchos,  and  crossed  a great  tract  of  country, 
in  parts  remarkable,  in  parts  apparently  very  dull.  He  and  his 
companions  were  treated  with  much  kindness  and  with  such 
hospitality  as  the  poor  people  they  were  amongst  could  offer,  and 
albeit  the  gaucho  is  by  no  means  prejudiced  against  taking  life, 
they  were  never  apparently  in  serious  danger.  From  Tucuman 
they  returned  by  rail  and  steamer  to  Buenos  Ayres,  whence,  after 
some  necessary  delay,  they  started  for  their  second  expedition  in 
South  America. 

This  was  in  some  respects  more  remarkable  than  their  first. 
The  Parana  is  navigable  up  to  the  point  where  the  Paraguay  flows 
intoit,and  from  the  junction  the  latter  can  be  navigated  to  Asuncion, 
the  capital  of  the  mysterious  State.  The  voyage  is  made  by  sailing 
vessels  built  specially  for  the  rivers,  and  now  and  then  by  craft  of  a 
fiifierent  kind ; but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  was  an  entirely  new 
thing  for  an  English  yacht  to  attempt  it,  and  peculiar  interest 
therefore  attaches  to  Mr.  Knight’s  account  of  this  wonderful 
inland  voyage.  In  one  way  this  strange  journey  up  stream  differs 
completely  from  others  that  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  great  river  are  “ the  Spanish 
settlements,  the  countries  of  the  men  that  live  in  houses ; civiliza- 
tion of  a poor  kind,  but  civilization  all  the  same,  and  progressive  ; 
on  the  other  hand  barbarism  ; for  there  ” lies  “ the  vast  Indian 
hunting-ground  of  El  Gran  Chaco,  where  the  aborigines  defy  the 
white  man,  and  wage  perpetual  war  against  him.”  So  close  at 
hand  and  so  prompt  is  that  most  dangerous  and  deadly  of  all 
wild  animals,  the  savage,  that  to  get  into  one  of  the  wrong 
— i.e.  the  Chaco — channels  of  the  delta  of  the  Parana  is  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  suddenly  saluted  by  a cloud  of  arrows,  and 
of  seeing  Indians  gleefully  preparing  for  congenial  slaughter. 
Even  to  moor  for  the  night  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  in 
some  places  dangerous,  as  the  aborigines  may  invite  themselves 
■on  board,  and  make  a brief  visit  decidedly  impressive.  A voyage, 
then,  to  Asuncion,  with  safety  on  the  right  and  danger  on  the 
left,  is  unlike  other  river  voyages,  and  it  is  further  unlike  a good 
many  in  offering  scenes  of  the  most  exquisite  and  varied  beauty. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  narratives  of  travels  a more 
charming  picture  than  that  which  Mr.  Knight  gives  of  parts  of 
the  Parana  and  of  the  Paraguay,  the  latter  apparently  surpassing 
the  former  in  gorgeous  grandeur.  Indeed,  Paraguay  would  seem 
from  his  description  to  be  an  earthly  paradise  for  those  who  have 
a feeling  for  beauty  and  belong  to  the  male  sex.  The  women  in 
Paraguay  are  to  the  men  as  nine  to  one,  owing  to  the  males  having 
been  killed  in  the  wars  of  Lopez  ; and  it  will  astonish  and  disgust 
the  shrieking  sisterhood  to  learn  that  in  this  land,  where  the  balance 
of  physical  force  is  for  once  in  favour  of  the  women,  they  do  not 
assert  themselves,  but  delight  to  minister  and  be  subservient  to 
the  men.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Knight’s  two  companions 
found  the  charms  of  this  heavenly  country  too  much  for  them. 
Thiiy  did,  indeed,  go  back  with  him  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  there 
they  bade  him  good-bye,  determined  to  return  to  enchanting 
Paraguay,  where,  let  us  hope,  they  received  all  due  female 
idolatry,  and  he  was  left  to  take  the  Falcon  home  as  a solitary 
skipper,  without  any  messmates  to  keep  him  company  on  the  long 
voyage. 

He  was  not,  however,  in  the  least  dismayed  by  the  dreary 
prospect,  but  refitted  his  vessel,  engaged  three  Genoese  sailors,  and 
with  these  and  the  East-coast  boy,  who  left  the  ship  and  came 
back  again,  he  put  to  sea,  intending  to  coast  up  the  shores  of  South 
America,  to  reach  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  sail  home.  In 
the  course  of  his  voyage  he  met  with  much  bad  weather,  and  with 
one  very  heavy  gale,  in  which  the  Falcon  was  all  but  pooped  by  a 
tremendous  sea,  and,  finding  when  this  was  over  that  he  would  have 
to  stand  some  distance  to  the  east  and  pass  near  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Trinidad  (S.  Atlantic),  he  determined  to  make  for  it  and 
to  land  on  it  if  possible.  After  running  great  risk,  he  broke  the 
blockade  which  the  surf  makes  on  this  ironbound  coast,  and  he 
thoroughly  explored  the  strange  islet,  of  which  he  gives  a vivid 
description  which  seems  like  a chapter  out  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 


After  leaving  Trinidad  he  shaped  his  course  to  Bahia,  and  went  from 
that  place  to  Georgetown,  and  thence  to  Barbadoes,  where,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  himself  and  his  crew,  caused,  as  he  thinks,  by  old 
tinned  meats  which  had  got  poisonous,  he  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  taking  the  Falcon  to  England.  He  therefore  laid  her  up,  pro- 
vided liberally  for  his  men,  and  came  home  as  a passenger  in  a 
sailing-ship. 

That  the  cruise  which  thus  ended  was  a remarkable  one,  and 
that  he  has  described  it  admirably,  will,  we  believe,  be  the  im- 
pression of  all  who  read  his  pages.  He  might,  it  is  true,  have 
compressed  in  places  with  advantage ; he  was  once  or  twice  too 
ready  to  accept  wild  stories  that  were  told  him,  and  perhaps,  with 
a sailor’s  intense  fondness  for  his  ship,  he  saw  the  runs  of  the 
Falcon  through  a magnifying  glass  ; but  the  defects  of  his  work 
are  few  and  the  merits  many,  and  probably  it  will  be  generally 
admired  as  a record  of  adventurous  travel  by  sea,  land,  and  river, 
to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a parallel. 


THE  PKINCE.* 

IN’  carrying  out  his  programme  for  reprinting  everybody,  with 
four  pages  of  introductory  remarks.  Professor  Morley  has  come 
upon  Machiavelli  and  pressed  him  into  his  service.  He  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  works  of  his  author, 
since  he  attributes  to  him  the  play  La  Calandra,  which,  as  every 
student  of  Italian  literature  should  know,  was  written  by  the  witty 
Cardinal  of  Bibbiena.  Professor  Morley  does  not  favour  us  with 
a new  translation  from  the  Italian,  but  simply  reprints  about  an 
eighth  of  the  folio  translation  of  Machiavelli’s  works  first  published 
in  1675.  Why  this  version  should  have  been  selected  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  more  exact  rendering  of  Dacres  or  of  Farneworth  is  not 
stated.  We  take  it  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  translation  of 
The  Prince  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Bohn  (published  in 
1847  by  Mr.  Bohn  as  a new  translation,  but  in  reality  merely  a 
reproduction,  with  a few  words  altered,  of  the  translation  by 
Scott  Byerley,  printed  in  1 8 lo),  the  folio  translation  of  Machiavelli’s 
works  is  the  worst  in  the  language,  being,  as  Farneworth  pointed 
out  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  full  of  vulgarisms,  blunders, 
and  misinterpretations  of  the  sense  of  the  original.  A few  speci- 
mens taken  from  Mr.  Morley 's  pages  will  show  the  qualifications 
of  the  translator  to  whom  he  commits  himself  and  his  author. 

Voleva  in  qunlche  parte  riconoscere  il  suo  patriinonio  [he  wished 
to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  patrimony]  is  rendered 
“ He  had  thoughts  of  taking  some  little  diversion  in  the  place 
where  he  was  born.”  A un  tratto  si  rkzb  [he  suddenly  rose  up] 
is  rendered  “ Oliverotto  S7niled.”  Far  imprese  senza  graoare  i 
popoli  [to  engage  in  foreign  wars  without  burdening  your  people] 
is  translated  “ to  enterprise  upon  other  people  without  oppressing 
of  them.”  The  following  felicities  of  expression  may  likewise  be 
noticed.  Corse  la  terra,  “ he  rode  about  and  rummaged  the  town 
mantiensi  buono,  “ he  remains  good  in  spite  of  his  teeth  ” ; 
adulatori  delli  quail  le  corti  son  piene,  “ flatterers  of  which  kind  of 
cattle  all  histories  are  full  ” ; tepidi,  “ cool  and  lukewarm  ” ; si 
meritano,  “may  seem  a good  pennyworth”;  non  lasciaron  mai 
seguire  gli  inconvenienti,  “never  swallowed  any  injury.”  The 
words  di  qui  nacque  che  tutti  li  profeti  armati  si  vinsono,  e li  dis- 
annati  rovinarono,  are  diluted  into  “ For  further  eviction  the 
Scripture  s’uows  us  that  those  of  the  prophets  whose  arms  were  in 
their  hands,  and  had  power  to  compel,  succeeded  better  in  the 
reformations  which  they  designed  ; whereas  those  who  came  only 
with  exhortation  and  good  language  suffered  martyrdom  and 
banishment.”  The  lines  from  Petrarch,  with  which  The  Prince 
closes  (the  Italian  of  which  Mr.  Morley  and  the  folio  misprint 
shamefully),  are  thus  musically  rendered  : — 

Virtue  shall  arm  ’gainst  rage  and  in  short  fight 
Prove  the  Koman  valour’s  not  extinguished  quite. 

The  translation  of  the  life  of  Castruccio  is  in  the  same  style,  as 
maybe  understood  from  the  following  specimens : — “ Usurpers  who 
make  no  hones  to  sacrifice,  &c.,”  “ he  was  ready  to  have  leaped  out 
of  his  skin,”  “ had  he  not  fallen  iWjust  in  the  nick.” 

In  the  rendering  of  Bdfagor,  the  translator  takes  even  greater 
liberties,  sometimes  interpolating  facetious  passages  of  his  own, 
and  sometimes  expanding  the  words  of  the  original  with  intolera- 
ble effrontery,  k'or  example,  “ Chiainatogli  adunque  a concilio, 
parlo  Plutone  in  quella  sentenza,”  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the 
translator,  “ He  issued  out  his  writs  immediately,  and  assembled 
his  courts ; his  princes,  dukes,  counts,  and  barons  were  all  present ; 
never  was  Senate  so  full,  nor  never  was  affair  of  that  importance 
before  it ; the  holy  father  that  beheld  all  affirms  positively  that 
Pluto  delivered  himself  in  this  manner.”  In  this  piece,  likewise, 
we  have  such  flowers  of  speech  as : — “ He  was  looked  upon  as 
doion  the  wind”-,  “you  may  judge  what  a cooler  this  was  to 
Don  Eoderigo  ” ; “ lest  he  should  chouse  them  ” ; “ this  was  nuts 
to  Belphegor,  and  made  him  nothing  but  laugh.” 

Innumerable  other  examples  might  be  given  of  the  folio  trans- 
lator having  misunderstood  or  unwarrantably  vulgarized  the  lan- 
guage of  his  original ; but  the  above  may  serve  to  show  what  he 
is  capable  of.  All  the  clerical  (P)  errors  with  which  the  folio 
abounds  have  been  faithfully  reproduced  by  Professor  Morley, 
whose  only  amendment  of  the  folio  text  has  been  to  substitute 
the  French  Monsieur  for  the  old  Italian  title  of  respect,  Messer, 
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We  are  tlius  enabled  to  read  Momimr  Giovanni  Bentivogli  and 
Monsieur  Bernardo  da  Milano,  instead  of  Messer  Giovauiii,  Messer 
Bernardo,  as  in  tbe  folio. 

Professor  Morley,  in  bis  introductory  remarks,  refers  more  than 
once  to  the  excellence  of  Maclnavelli’s  style,  ■which  he  truly 
describes  as  perfect  in  grace  and  vigour.  Does  he  think  he  does 
justice  to  the  great  master  of  Tuscan  prose  by  reprinting  the  slip- 
shod travesty  which,  if  he  knows  the  Italian  language  at  all,  he 
must  know  this  translation  to  be  ? We  perceive  that  to  complete 
its  tale  of  pages  the  book  is  padded  out  with  a long  and  preten- 
tious note  of  the  translator’s  own,  printed  in  large  type  as  though 
it  were  the  work  of  Machiavelli  himself.  Even  with  this  thrown 
in,  the  volume  falls  short  of  the  320  pages  which  Mr.  Morley 
promised  us  in  his  prospectus.  Borrowing  the  language  of  his 
translator,  wo  “ make  no  bones  ” to  say  that  we  have  not  had  “ a 
good  pennyworth.” 


COBWEBS  OF  CRITICISM.* 

have  found  it  very  difficult  to  read  this  book,  and  now 
that  the  task  is  concluded  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
been  in  any  way  rewarded  for  our  labour.  The  subject  is  one  which 
would  be  distasteful  to  a modern  reader,  even  if  it  were  introduced 
by  a writer  who  knew  how  to  adorn  it  with  humour  and  vivacity 
and  the  results  of  a wide  scholarship  in  literature.  But  Mr.  Caine 
has  a very  unfortunate  manner,  cold,  involved,  didactic ; and  we 
rise  from  his  book  with  tbe  feeling  of  one  who  has  sat  out  a very 
long  sermon  by  a dull  divine,  who  had  been  engaged  all  through 
in  refuting  a set  of  old  commentators  that  have  long  been  out  of 
date.  We  no  longer  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  figures  which 
he  raises  from  the  dead  for  our  edification  and  repulsion  ; and  he 
seems  to  feel  that  we  take  no  interest  in  them.  He  raises  his 
voice  to  insist  on  our  attention,  and  scolds  his  puppet-reviewers  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  and  scolds  the  poets,  too,  and  us,  his 
patient  readers,  till  we  are  simply  bored  with  his  pedantic 
sermon.  The  reason  of  this  we  hold  to  be  partly  that  Mr. 
Caine  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  cultivate  a style ; but 
also  very  largely  because  he  really  has  nothing  to  sa3^  All 
the  purposes  aimed  at  by  his  volume  ■would  have  been  served  by 
a pamphlet,  reprinting,  with  a few  comments  here  and  there, 
those  articles  in  the  early  reviews  which  dealt  ■until  the  great 
poets  on  their  successive  appearance.  These  articles,  textually  re- 
produced, would  have  occupied  a hundred  pages  at  the  very  most ; 
and  Mr.  Caine’s  casual  disquisitions  on  “ the  author's  property  in 
reputation”  and  “the  constitutional  deficiencies  of  Shelley's  cha- 
racter’’might  have  been  very  vrell  dispensed  with.  We' do  not 
attribute  to  anything  but  inexperience  Mr.  Caine’s  unfortunate  tone 
of  arrogance  towards  the  great  men  whom  he  nominally  defends. 
Yet  it  is  very  amusing  to  observe  Mr.  Caine  seated  on  a judgment- 
seat  of  Rhadamanthine  morality,  and  passing  the  great  poets  on, 
one  by  one,  each  with  a lofty  expression  of  partial  approval.  The 
rabid  attacks  of  the  Scotch  pressmen  were  hardly  more  absurdly 
out  of  place,  or  showed  a more  entire  ignorance  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  poets  and  themselves,  than  this  air  of  indulgent 
patronage. 

If  we  detected  any  signs  of  research  in  this  volume,  we  should 
be  less  inclined  than  we  are  to  condemn  it.  For  the  mere  biblio- 
grapher or  purveyor  of  difficult  intelligence  we  have  much  respect. 
He  has  only  to  be  accurate  and  painstaking  to  fill  a most  useful 
place  in  the  household  of  literature.  He  collects  those  facts  and 
arranges  those  data  which  prevent  the  critic  of  a higher  order, 
the  skilled  analyst,  from  having  to  pursue  his  labour  in  a vacuum. 
There  remains  a good  deal  of  undetermined  fact  to  be  discovered 
about  Mr.  Caine’s  theme.  Barren  as  ■we  conceive  his  subject  to  be, 
uninstructive  as  it  appears  to  us  to  follow  these  false  starts  and 
noisy  failures  in  criticism,  yet,  if  that  work  was  to  be  done  at  all, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  should  be 
attempted.  We  are  convinced  that  we  are  doing  Mr.  Caine  no 
injustice  when  we  say  that  he  has  taken  no  further  trouble  about 
the  material  of  his  book  than  consists  in  visiting  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  copying  from  the  files  of  the 
various  newspapers  and  magazines  whatever  suited  his  purpose. 
Now  we  contend  that  this  is  the  very  converse  of  conscientious 
research,  and  that,  though  a leader  in  a daily  journal  may  very 
well  be  so  inspired,  no  man  has  the  right  to  publish  a whole  book 
on  such  lines  as  these.  We  may  examine  Mr.  Caine’s  method  fairly 
by  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  virulent  diatribes  against  Wordsworth,  that  in 
which  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  disposed  of  the  Miscellaneous  Poems 
of  1807.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Caine  neglects  to  inform  us  in 
which  number  of  the  Eeview  the  article  is  to  be  found ; and  this 
omission  is  repeated  in  almost  every  instance  throughout  the 
volume,  so  that  the  reader  could  never  make  any  use  of  Mr.  Caine’s 
text  as  a reference  to  the  original.  He  then  neglects  to  tell  us — 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  has  the  faintest  notion — that 
the  article  in  question  is  known  to  have  been  written  by  Jefl'rey, 
although  he  happens  to  be  aware  that  the  review  of'  The  Ex- 
cursion, Siven  years  later,  ■u'as  his.  He  therel'ore  allo^ws  the 
only  interesting  point  in  the  whole  matter  to  escape  him ; and 
instead  of  explaining  what  it  was  in  the  training  and  position 
of  Jeffrey,  and  in  his  acquired  views  of  the  poetic  art,  which 
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laid  him  peculiarly  open  to  exasperation  from  Wordsworth's 
form  and  substance,  ho  merely  gives  a perfunctory  review  of  the 
review,  with  quotations  and  comments  in  the  approved  style,  just 
as  though  he  were  noticing  in  a modern  newspaper  a pamphlet  on 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  which  had  just  appeared.  Nothing 
could  well  bo  less  profitable. than  pages  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
“ It  is  hard,  without  tangible  evidence,”  says  Mr.  Caine,  “ to  be- 
lieve that  anything  so  wanting  in  psychical  insight  can  have  been 
written  ” as  these  attacks  on  the  poets.  But  ■w'hy  has  he  not 
seen  that  the  matter  now  interesting  to  readers  is  not  any  lack  of 
“ psychical  insight,”  whatever  that  may  be,  in  Jeffrey  and  Wilson 
and  their  myrmidons,  but  the  action  of  political  prejudice  and 
literary  tradition  in  so  far  blinding  the  perceptions  of  really  excel- 
lent and  intelligent  men  as  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  at  all 
what  we  now  most  of  us  see  so  plainly.  We  say  most  of  us,  for 
there  are  still  critics  so  instructed  as  Mr.  Courthorpe,  who  de- 
liberately hold  that  English  poetry  has  done  nothing  but  decline 
since  the  days  of  Crabbe.  Of  any  attempt  to  set  forth  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  romantic  revival  of  poetry  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  or  of  the  causes  of  the  bondage  of  tradi- 
tion which  lay  upon  so  many  acute  observers  for  years  and  years 
after  the  victory  of  the  new  ideas,  we  find  no  trace  in  Mr.  Caine’s 
volume.  But,  without  going  into  these  questions,  we  cannot 
imagine  why  any  one  should  attempt  to  write  a book  on  the 
“ tarterly  ” reviewers. 

With  an  extraordinary  courage,  which  will  no  doubt  find  its 
reward  in  more  quarters  than  one,  Mr.  Caine  states  in  his  preface 
that  he  has  adopted  the  subject  of  his  present  volume  “ because, 
from  life-long  familiarity  with  the  facts  as  well  as  the  fruits  of 
the  neo-romantic  movement  in  English  poetry,  he  was  able  to 
traverse  the  periodical  literature  contemporary  with  it  with  some 
sense  of  command,  perceiving  at  once  where  the  critics  were  in 
the  right,  and  putting  a finger  readily  enough,  and  without  neces- 
sity for  reference,  upon  a lie.”  A writer  who  protests  so  much 
must  expect  to  receive  criticism  of  a stringent  kind.  We  turn, 
therefore,  to  the  chapter  on  Leigh  Hunt,  and  find  Mr.  Caine 
daring  to  express  “ contempt  ” — it  is  Mr.  Caine’s  own  word — for 
that  gentle  and  loyal  friend’s  treatment  of  Keats.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Caine  has  attacked  the 
character  of  Hunt.  In  some  earlier  publication  he  began  the 
attack,  and  brought  down  upon  himself  from  “ an  eminent  poet  ” 
a proper  rebuke  for  “ the  cruel  injustice  done  to  the  memory  of 
Leigh  Hunt.”  Mr.  Caine  treats  this  letter,  the  style  of  which  seems 
to  bewray  Mr.  Swinburne  as  its  writer,  with  great  flippancy ; and, 
after  quoting  his  correspondent's  strictures,  he  calmly  repeats  his 
accusation,  and  says,  “ I shall  be  rejoiced  if  the  facts  I state  can 
be  explained  away.”  Now,  of  course,  whatever  Mr.  Caine's  pre- 
tensions may  be,  Mr.  Swinburne  at  any  rate  does  know  his  English 
poets,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  his  generous  estimate  of  Hunt  is 
the  right  one.  It  seems  extraordinarj'  that  at  the  present  day  any- 
body should  be  called  upon  to  defend  Leigh  Hunt’s  friendship  for 
Keats.  Still,  as  Mr.- Caine’s  inaccurate  charge  may  be  dangerous, 
we  proceed  to  display  its  baselessness. 

What  did  Leigh  Hunt  do  for  Keats  ? asks  Mr.  Caine.  This,  we 
reply.  Before  Keats  had  published  anything,  he  introduced  him 
to  the  public  in  an  article  in  the  Examiner  for  December  r,  1816. 
When  the  little  volume  of  1817  appeared,  he  dedicated  three 
numbers  of  his  newspaper  to  its  examination.  In  1818,  in  his 
volume  called  Foliage,  he  inscribed  three  sonnets  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  to  Keats  by  name,  although  the  April  number  of  the 
Quarterly  had  just  covered  the  author  oi Endymion  with  ridicule. 
Mr.  Caine  shows  his  Imowledge  of  the  period  by  mentioning  1818 
as  “ the  year  in  which  Hunt  attempted  no  defence  of  Keats.” 
Besides  casual  tributes  to  his  friend,  in  1820  Leigh  Hunt  seized 
the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  Lamia  to  fill  two  numbers  of 
the  Indicator  with  full  and  sympathetic  praise  of  Keats’s  poetry. 
A few  months  later  the  printing  of  “ La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  ” 
gave  Hunt  another  opportunity,  which  he  seized  for  an  article  in 
the  Indicator.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Hunt  affectionately 
and  publicly  took  leave  of  Keats,  with  every  expression  of  loyalty 
and  admiration,  in  the  same  newspaper,  and  in  March  1821  he 
wrote  an  exquisitely  tender  letter  about  Keats  to  Severn,  which 
few  can  even  now  read  without  emotion.  After  Keats’s  death  he 
continued  on  all  possible  occasions  to  keep  alive  his  friend’s  memory 
and  extend  the  reputation  of  his  poems,  until  in  1828  he  summed 
up  these  scattered  thoughts  in  the  eloquent  chapter  on  Keats  in 
his  Lord  Byron  and  Some  of  his  Contemporaries.  He  never  ceased 
to  do  this  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1837  he  boasted  of  the 
Examiner  that  “ there  the  splendid  names  of  Keats  and  Shelley 
were  first  made  known  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful  ” ; in  1844  he 
indulged  in  the  affectionate  gossip  of  praise  in  tbe  pages  of 
Imagination  and  Fancy.  Allusions  to  Keats  are  no  less  numerous 
in  Hunt’s  poems  than  in  his  prose.  In  one  of  his  latest  pieces  he 
describes 

the  Muse  of  Keats, 

One  of  the  inmost  dwellers  in  the  core 

Of  the  old  woods,  when  Kymphs  and  Graces  liv’d. 

Where  still  they  live  to  eyes,  like  their’s,  divine ; 

and,  finally,  in  the  Autobiography,  after  Keats's  petulant  words, 
which  only  suffering  could  excuse,  had  been  published  in  Lord 
Houghton’s  memoir.  Hunt,  though  bleeding  from  the  wound,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  speak  of  the  old  hero  of  his  admiration  in  any 
the  colder  terms.  Early  friends,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke, 
have  been  unanimous  in  bearing  testimony  to  his  fidelity  on  this 
point.  The  evidence  of  but  one  of  these,  as  being  taken  from  a 
source  comparatively  little  known,  will  suffice.  Barry  Cornwall, 
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in  his  fragments  of  autobiography,  says  “ Hunt  was  somewhat  in- 
different to  persons  as  well  as  to  things,  except  in  the  cases  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  his  own  family.”  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples;  hut  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how  mis- 
chievously careless  Mr.  Caine’s  statements  are,  and  how  little 
knowledge  of  the  period  he  possesses  .on  so  vital  and  interesting  a 
point  as  this. 

It  would  he  easy,  hy  examining  with  the  same  precision  Mr. 
Caine's  remarks  regarding  Shelley  and  Byron,  to  convict  him  of 
a like  absence  of  research  and  competent  knowledge.  He  has  read 
superficially,  and  has  been  too  much  in  haste  to  record  any  authori- 
tative opinion.  In  every  chapter  of  his  book  he  displays  the 
•want  of  general  literary  training — a want  which  may  be  some 
excuse  for  his  following  Mr.  Thomas  Maitland  in  speaking  of  the 
“ Fleurs  de  Mai.”  When  he  takes  an  allusion  from  another  epoch 
in  literature  it  is  apt  to  be  singularly  maladroit.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  to  specify  (p.  153) 
Savage  as  a person  who  strutted  through  life  “in  silk  stock- 
ings, surmounted  by  a gold-laced  coat  with  stainless  ruffles,”  and 
who  seemed  to  think  his  part  in  life  “ was  merely  to  exhibit 
youth  and  high  spirits,  liberality  and  lavishment.”  After  this 
we  shall  expect  to  hear  of  Villon  as  a butterfly  dandy  and  of 
Otway  as  a lapdog  in  the  arms  of  fortune.  Mr.  Caine’s  style  is  a 
lasting  wonder  to  us ; it  is  surprising  that  it  should  he  possible  to 
write  so  badly.  We  are  told  that  Southey,  instead  of  doing  some- 
thing or  other,  “ apotheosized  in  his  early  years  the  remote  myth- 
ology, and  made  a great  show  of  shaking  a red  rag  of  mystery  ” ; 
and  this  is  a very  fair  instance  of  Mr.  Caine’s  taste  in  English. 
We  hope  that  we  are  clearly  understood  to  condemn  the  volume 
before  us.  We  do  not  by  any  means  pretend  that  Mr.  Caine,  even 
by  the  showing  of  this  book,  is  devoid  of  cleverness  or  incapable 
of  doing  better  things.  But  we  And  the  tone  and  temper  of  this 
particular  production  as  unseemly  as  its  execution  appears  to  us 
hasty  and  its  form  pedantic  and  awkward. 


THE  BLUE  VEIL,  &c. 

fT^HE  Blue  Veil  is  the  first  of  three  “ moral  tales  ” for  children, 
and  the  preface  informs  us  that  they  are  intended  to  inculcate 
lessons  on  curiosity,  tolerance,  and  prejudice.  Never  have  whole- 
some truths  been  conveyed  in  a lighter  and  pleasanter  manner  than 
in  these  charming  stories,  which  will  give  as  much  pleasure  to  the 
middle-aged  reader  as  to  the  youthful  audience  for  whose  special 
benefit  they  are  designed. 

Archie  and  Nellie  Forbes  are  sent  to  the  seaside  for  a few  weeks 
in  charge  of  Tucker,  their  maid,  and  their  curiosity^  is  excited  by 
the  arrival  of  some  new  lodgers  next  door.  Archie  establishes  a 
violent  friendship  with  the  landlady,  and  enters  into  her  hopes  and 
fears  with  all  his  heart.  When  her  rooms  are  taken  he  rejoices 
with  her  : — 

“ And  this  is  a very  ‘ good  let,’  you  see.  Six  weeks,  and  perhaps  longer, 
not  just  a ‘ three  weeks’  let,’  like  us.  I wish  we  were  a better  let,  for  the 
landlady’s  sake.” 

IS ell  was  divided  in  her  own  mind  between  the  wish  to  be  a “ better  let  ” 
and  the  desire  to  go  to  Scotland  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  of  the  lodgers  is  a little  girl  who  always  wears  a blue  veil. 
Archie  considers  this  a mystery,  and  does  not  rest  until  he  has,  by 
watching  her  from  a tree  in  the  garden,  discovered  that  she  has 
not  a pig’s  face,  as  he  had  supposed  she  had.  The  consciousness 
that  he  has  been  spying,  however,  renders  him  extremely  cross  and 
irritable,  and  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  in  which 
Tucker,  alarmed  at  his  fretfulness,  resolves  to  administer  a dose  of 
medicine.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  days  of  his  youth  will 
sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  Archie  when  he  emphatically 
declares,  “ If  I took  six  quarts  of  Gregory,  it  wouldn’t  make  any 
difference.”  His  misfortunes  culminate  when  it  is  discovered  that, 
in  his  anxiety  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  blue  veil,  he  has  caught 
the  mumps  from  the  little  girl  in  whose  doings  he  has  taken  so 
much  interest. 

It  now  became  a question  of  how  matters  were  to  be  arranged  for  the 
night.  There  was  no  door  of  communication  between  Archie’s  room  and 
Tucker’s  ; and,  though  he  was  not  ill  enough  for  her  to  sit  up  with  him,  or 
even  to  sleep  in  an  arm-chair  in  his  room,  she  did  not  like  breaking  off  all 
communication  with  him,  in  case  he  should  want  anything.  If  only  she 
had  had  a bell,  she  could  have  attached  it  by  along  tape,  which  could  have 
been  passed  under  his  door  and  along  the  passage  and  under  her  door.  She 
thought  perhaps  Mrs.  Brown  might  have  one,  and  was  going  oft'  to  ask 
her,  when  Archie  was  seized  with  a bright  idea.  “Look  here,”  he  said, 
“ I have  a plan  that  will  do  just  as  well.  You  get,  as  you  propose,  a long 
hit  of  tape  and  let  me  have  the  end  of  it  here  close  by  me.  Then  you  pass 
it  along  under  the  doors,  and  just  before  you  get  into  bed  you  tie  the  other 
end  to  your  toe.  Then,  if  I pull,  you’ll  feel  it,  and  wake  directly.” 

Archie  was  enchanted  with  his  plan  ; but,  oddly  enough.  Tucker  did 
not  see  it  in  the  same  light  at  all. 

Miss  Montgomery  is  particularly  happy  in  her  servants.  Every 
one  has  known  just  such  a maid  as  Tucker,  a painstaking  conscien- 
tious person,  whose  duties  are  no  sinecure  when  they  consist  in 
attendance  upon  an  imperious  young  master  like  Archie,  who 
finds  his  indisposition  very  irksome.  He  attempts  to  write  to  his 
mother,  and  has  great  difficulty  with  his  spelling : — 

He  grew  quite  affected  with  his  own  recital  of  his  woes.  He  had  hardly 
realized  how  pitiful  his  case  was  till  he  began  to  put  it  down  on  paper. 


* The  Blue  Veil.  By  Florence  Montgomery,  i vol.  London : Richard 
Bentley  & Son.  1883. 

Plutus  Adonis : a Mythical  Hero.  By  Sara  M.  Hardwick.  2 vols. 
London  : Remington  & Co.  1884. 

In  Time  to  Come.  A Novel.  By  Eleanor  Holmes.  2 vols.  London : 
Marcus  Ward  & Co.  1883. 


He  had  to  lay  his  pen  aside  once  or  twice  to  wipe  away  the  sympathetic 
tears  which  he  felt  gathering  in  his  ev'e.  “ Lying  hear  all  alone.with  the 
mumps,”  he  had  just  put,  when  ho  remembered  he  was  sitting  up  straight 
in  a chair  writing  a letter.  Truth  obliged  him  to  scratch  this  sentence 
out,  but  he  felt  it  was  a great  pity.  Nothing  else  sounded  half  so  pathetic. 

When  he  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  out,  Phyllis  Lorrimer, 
the  little  girl  with  the  blue  veil,  accompanies  bim  during  his  walks 
abroad.  She  is  dismayed  at  finding  that  he  expects  her  to  climb 
a five-barred  gate,  but  he  explains  that  he  has  attended  an  ambu- 
lance class,  and  reassures  her  as  follows  : — 

“ I’ve  learnt  how  to  tear  mv'  pocket  handkerchief  into  a triangular  shape,, 
to  tie  up  a wound  that’s  bleeding,  and  how  to  make  use  of  sticks  and 
umbrellas  to  make  what  they  call  an  ‘ improvised  litter,’  to  carry  a 
wounded  person  on,  and  all  sorts  of  useful  things.  I’ve  been  looking  out 
for  accidents  ever  since,  but  I’ve  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
acros.s  one.  I mean  it  seems  a pity,  you  know,  that  so  much  useful  know- 
ledge should  be  thrown  away.  Then  I know  about  bleeding  a little.  I 
haven’t  quite  got  this  part  clear,  but  I’ve  got  a sort  of  smattering  of  it ; and 
1 know  by  the  blood  whether  an  artery  has  been  divided  or  not.  And  so  vou 
see,  Phyllis,  I could  not  only,  if  yon"^  had  an  accident,  tie  your  wound  or 
fracture  up,  and  leave  you  safely  and  comfortably  in  a ditch  while  I fetched 
the  doctor  ; but,  if  you  were  very  much  mangled,  I could  also,  with 
Tucker’s  help,  carry  you  straight  to  Sandbank  on  an  ‘ improvised  litter 
in  time  for  the  amputation.  And  if  you  bled  in  spouts,  and  the  blood 
bright  crimson,  I should  know  you  had  divided  an  artery.  I am  not  sure 
I could  do  anything  to  stop  it,  because  that’s  the  part  of  the  lecture  I wasn’t 
much  attending  to  at  the  time  ; but  at  any  rate  I should  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  you  had  done,  and  it’s  always  satisfactory  to  know.  And  so  you  see, 
Pliyllis,  you  need  not  be  over-fussy  about  hurting  j'ourself  when  you  are 
with  me.  Now  come  along,  and  I’ll  shove  you  over  the  gate.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  tbat  this  delightful  book  is  in  one 
volume  only  ; and  yet  its  construction  is  so  perfect  that  to  have 
added  to  its  length  would  have  been  to  spoil  it.  More  fortunate 
than  their  fathers  and  mothers,  the  inmates  of  the  nursery  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  obtaining  a story  with  a good  plot, 
well  worked  out,  and  in  which  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
last.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  children  are  astonished  and 
perplexed  to  find  their  mamma  deeply  interested  in  the  book  which 
she  has  given  to  one  of  them  for  a birthday  present ; and,  natu- 
rally, they  do  not  understand  that  she  finds  the  three-volume  novels 
which  are  sent  from  the  circulating  library  extremely  inferior  to 
the  books  written  for  her  little  ones.  Is  there  nobody  who  will 
write  some  moral  tales,  as  amusing  as  Miss  Montgomery’s,  for 
grown-up  people  ? 

Plutus  Adonis  is  rather  a taking  title.  It  awakens  magnificent 
possibilities  as  to  the  hero.  We  imagine  a splendid  creature, 
gifted  with  both  beauty  and  bullion  ; and,  as  the  novel  is  written 
by  a lady,  we  expect  tbat  there  will  be  some  vivid  descriptions  of 
strong  arms,  hungry  green  eyes,  and  so  on.  But  the  book  proves 
to  be  quite  difi'erent  from  what  we  had  supposed.  The  sentences 
are  so  much  involved  that  they  are  almost  incomprehensible,  and 
it  is  only  by  repeating  them  diligently  several  times,  as  children 
learn  their  lessons,  that  we  finally  arrive  at  their  meaning.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  an  exercise  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
general  public,  although  it  is  doubtless  an  excellent  way  of 
, acquiring  habits  of  patience  and  perseverance.  After  this  chaotic 
story  has  been  mastered,  moreover,  there  is  really  nothing  to  repay 
us  for  the  time  and  trouble  which  we  have  expended  upon  it. 
Eunice  Stanisborough  lives  with  two  old  aunts,  one  of  whom 
habitually  addresses  the  other  as  “ good  goose.”  Their  niece  is 
full  of  ambitious  dreams  which  are  never  realized.  At  her  first 
ball  she  meets  the  Prince  whom  she  has  been  expecting,  a young 
man  named  Godwin  Helyar.  Shortly  afterwards  she  pays  a visit 
to  her  father’s  house  in  the  country,  and  meets  her  relations,  from 
whom  she  has  been  separated  since  childhood ; a very  rough  lot. 
She  soon  hears  that  Godwin  Helyar  is  engaged  to  her  sister,  and 
while  she  is  congratulating  him 

A mazarine  blue  figure,  rushing  headlong  downstairs,  open-hearted, 
open-armed,  came  to  grief  on  the  broad  dusky  landing. 

This  was  the  bucolic  sister  hurrying  to  meet  her  lover.  For  any 
further  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Eunice  Stanisborough  and  her 
relations  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  the  author  informs  us  that 

Aunt  Persia  fell  asleep,  wearied  with  her  efforts  to  remember  “ who  was 
who.” 

We  must  confess  to  being  in  the  same  predicament. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  insomnia  should  try  a course  of 
reading  such  as  In  Time  to  Come  ere  they  have  recourse  to 
chloral.  The  efi'ect  of  perusing  this  work  late  at  night  is  decidedly 
soothing.  The  language  is  easy  and  flowing,  calling  for  no 
mental  exertion  in  order  to  understand  it,  as  in  the  case  of  its 
predecessor  Plutus  Adonis.  In  the  pleasant  borderland  between 
sleeping  and  waking  we  have  a shadowy  impression  of  a gentle- 
man wbo  is  twice  referred  to  as  a “ fallen  angel,”  and  who  has 
“ lines  on  the  mouth  of  Satan’s  writing.”  There  is  also  a Com- 
munistic French  dressmaker  with  a craving  for  love,  and  a heroine 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  of  whom  her  enemies  declare  that  her 
nose  is  slightly  crooked.  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  a nose  “ out  of  plumb  ” would  have  been  fatal 
to  any  pretensions  to  beauty.  Young  ladies  who  anticipate  their 
allowances  and  cannot  pay  their  biUs  will  do  well  to  strike  up  an 
“ affinity  ” with  their  dressmaker,  as  Clare  Lynedon  does  with 
Madame  Inez.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted 
to  long  conversations  bet'ween  these  extraordinary  women. 

As  yet  neither  dreamt  of  the  great  fugue  in  their  lives  to  which  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  prelude. 

The  prelude  is  very  long,  and  when  the  fugue  commences  it  re- 
sembles more  closely  a five-finger  exercise.  Clare  Lynedon  is 
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engaged.for  so^iie  time  to  the  “ fallen  angel,”  much  to  the  disgust 
of  Rime'.  Ine;!.  Her  engagement  is  broken  ofl’,  however,  and  she 
marries  o tlioroughly  harmless  young  man.  He  very  good-naturedly 
makes  objection  to  the  French  dressmaker  coming  to  live  with 
them.'  There  is  an  impassioned  scene  between  the  friends  when 
Ofare  delivers  the  invitation  and  Mme.  Inez  expresses  her 
rapture  : — 

“ My  beloved  ! ” she  sobbed  out,  amidst  a flow  of  tropical  tears,  “ my 
heart  told  me  that  it  was  no  other  than  thou.  Oh  heaven  ! it  will  kill  me, 
this  joy.  It  is  more  than  I can  bear.” 

After  a good  deal  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  the  fugue  conies  to 
an  end : — 

And  thus  did  these  two  lives  meet  at  last  and  flow  peacefully  together 
into  one. 

It  is  not  mentioned  whether  Clare's  husband  liked  this  arrangement 
or  not. 


FKEXCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

II. 

IT  would  be  unfair  to  some  capital  rivals  to  say  that  the  seeker 
after  a Christmas  book  in  French  to  give  children  of  various 
growths  need  go  no  further  than  to  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel's  Vieilles 
chansons  et  rondes  pour  les  petits  enfanf.s  (Plon).  But  he  might 
certainly  go  a good  deal  further  and  fare  a good  deal  worse.  The 
book — very  prettily  bound  and  printed  in  divers  colours  of  good 
tone — contains  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  French  equivalents 
of  our  nursery  rhymes  set  for  performers  of  modest  skill  by 
M.  Wider,  and  illustrated  after  a fashion  which,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously observed,  our  neighbours  have  borrowed  from  us,  hut 
•which  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  employs  with  great  success  and  in  a 
sufficiently  original  spirit.  Some  of  the  flower  horderings  of  the 
music  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  the  humour  of  the  figure-pieces 
can  be  generally  well  spoken  of.  The  elaborate  history  of  “ La 
tour,  prends  garde,”  with  the  noble  self-devotion  of  M.  le 
Due,  who,  after  the  discomfiture  of  his  soldiers,  mounts  a scaling- 
ladder  with  much  grace  and  dignity,  despite  a costume  than  which 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  less  suitable  for  the  mounting 
of  scaling-ladders,  is  very  alfectiug.  So  is  the  resigned  envy  of  the 
snuffless  invalid  in  “ J’ai  du  bon  tahac,”  while  his  selfish  comrade 
delivers  himself  of  the  very  illiberal  sentiments  of  that  famous 
song.  The  fishes  who  observe  the  stately  reverences  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  on  the  “ pont  d’Avignon  ” are  dealt  with  lovingly  and 
with  distinction  (to  apply  the  sacred  terms  of  modern  art  criticism), 
and  the  wooden  countenances  of  the  following  of  the  “ Chevalier 
du  Guet”  hear  a most  pleasingly  varied  smirk.  Not  the  least 
interest  of  the  hook  for  elders,  if  not  for  children,  is  the  agreeable 
fashion  in  which  the  text  of  these  songs  (which  almost  all  lovers 
of  literature  know  by  their  titles  or  first  lines,  but  which  few 
Englishmen  are  acquainted  with  in  full)  is  here  presented. 

Two  hooks  which  might  equally  ■well  find  a place  in  an  ordinary 
review  of  literature,  as  far  as  their  literary  importance  is  con- 
cerned, deserve  notice  here  because  of  the  number,  excellence,  and 
variety  of  their  illustrations.  These  are  the  sixth  volume  of 
M.  Duruy’s  Histoire  des  Itomains  and  tlie  second  of  Mme.  de 
Witt’s  great  resume  of  the  French  chroniclers,  both  published  by 
Messrs.  Hachette.  In  each  of  these  chromo-lithography  is  largely 
employed,  and,  with  however  little  affection  that  vehicle  may  he 
regarded  in  itself,  it  -udll  hardly  be  denied  that  it  has  some  special 
advantages  for  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  volumes  here  named. 
Without  colour,  such  plates  as  these  in  M.  Duruy’s  book  of  the 
Rennes  Patera,  of  the  Portland  Vase,  and  of  a mosaic  pavement 
taken  from  Lysons  would,  doubtless,  lose  not  merely  a great  part 
■of  their  effectiveness,  but  also  much  of  their  value  as  archse- 
ological  object-lessons.  Hand-colouring  would,  of  course,  improve 
the  artistic  value  by  getting  rid  of  the  greasiness  inseparable  from 
chromo-lithography  (it  is  fair  to  say  this  greasiness  is  here  reduced 
to  a minimum)  and  dispensing  with  its  still  more  inseparable  raw- 
ness of  tint.  But  it  would,  equally  of  course,  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  the  books  enormously.  In  the  case  of  Mme.  de  Witt's 
volume  the  chromo-lithographs  are  almost  invariably  taken  from 
illuminated  manuscripts,  to  which  the  same  considerations  apply 
almost  more  strongly.  The  coloured  illustrations  are,  moreover, 
only  a small  part  of  the  ornaments  of  these  hooks.  M.  Duruy’s 
history  is — as  by  this  time  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  known — a kind 
of  archseological  museum,  owing  to  the  hundreds  of  gems,  medals, 
statues,  architectural  remains,  and  the  like  which  the  engravings  of 
each  of  its  volumes  represent.  The  Chroniqiieurs  de  la  France  is 
not  less  richly  adorned,  not  merely  with  “compositions”  of  the 
historical  order,  but  with  abundant  and  perhaps  still  more  inter- 
esting and  valuable  woodcuts  of  castles,  towns,  landscapes,  &e., 
some  in  the  present  condition,  some  from  drawings  of  greater  or 
less  age.  A lover  of  old  French  may  sometimes  pine  for  the 
outlay  of  half  as  much  care  and  embellishment  on  the  original 
texts  as  is  here  given  to  a modernized  abstract  of  them.  But 
this  kind  of  pining  is  so  nearly  akin  to  grumbling  that  it  probably 
ought  not  to  be  indulged  in. 

M.  Victor  Tissot's  La  Russia  et  les  Russes  (Plon)  is  already  known 
in  part  at  least  as  far  as  its  text  goes.  It  appears  here,  however, 
in  library  shape  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations,  for  which  its 
subject  and  its  author's  idiosyncrasy  fit  it  very  well.  Russia  is 
nothing  if  not  a picturesque  country — that  is  to  say,  in  its  customs 
and  dresses,  and  social  etceteras  generally,  if  not  in  its  scenery — 


and  M.  Tissot  is  nothing  if  not  a picturesque  writer.  His  book 
gains  instead  of  losing  by  reperusal  with  the  aid  of  the  designs 
of  MM.  de  Haenen,  Pranitschnikolf,  and  others  ; while  those  who 
have  not  yet  read  it  maybe  certainly  recommended  to  read  it  now. 
The  illustrations,  moreover,  are,  on  the  whole,  of  unusual  merit. 
Some  of  M.  de  Haenen’s  larger  plates,  in  particular,  printed  on 
tinted  paper  apart  from  the  text,  are  very  striking  and  well-executed 
compositions  ; while  the  vignettes,  chiefly  signed  Pranitschnikoff', 
deserve  hardly  less  approval. 

A scientific  work  may  seem  out  of  place  among  gift-hooks.  But 
there  has  been  in  England  since  Faraday’s  time  a certain  con- 
nexion between  Christmas  and  at  least  popular  science,  and  M. 
Guillemin’s  works,  if  they  do  not  deserve  the  term  popular  in  its 
bad  sense,  certainly  deserve  it  in  its  good  one.  Tbeir  abundance 
of  illustration,  moreover,  gives  them  a fair  right  to  a place  among 
other  books  where  art  comes  to  the  aid  of  literature.  The  fourth 
volume  of  M.  Guillemin's  Monde  physique  (Hachette)  deals  with 
heat.  It  has  a chromo-lithograph  giving  a vivid  picture  of  the  setting 
on  fire  of  a barn  by  a meteorite,  and  abundance  of  illustrations  in 
black  and  white  touching  all  parts  of  the  subject,  ■which  is  treated 
without  elaborate  excursions  into  mathematical  physics,  but  other- 
wise with  due  attention  to  the  results  of  older  and  newer  investiga- 
tions. Among  the  woodcuts  is  one  of  a rabbit  in  an  .apparently 
uncomfortable  position,  hut  nobody’s  feelings  need  be  haiTowed, 
for  that  bunny  is  only  having  the  heat  of  his  breath  taken  by  per- 
fectly painless  means. 

The  volumes  for  1883  of  the  Tour  du  monde  (Hachette)  contain 
the  usual  abundance  and  variety  of  illustrated  travels  and  voyages. 
The  comparatively  unexciting  journeyings  of  M.  Miintz  in  Tuscany 
and  M.  Camille  Lemonnier  in  Belgium  justify  themselves  by  an 
infinite  number  of  engravings  of  the  art  treasures,  especially  in 
architecture,  of  the  two  countries.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
readers  of  the  Tour  du  monde  are  taken  into  much  fresher  fields 
than  these.  Mme.  Dieiilafoy’s  travels  in  Persia,  and  those  of 
Mme.  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon  in  Cashmere  and  the  adjoining  districts 
of  the  Himalaya  country,  give  excellent  examples  of  what  ladies 
can  do  in  this  way,  though  we  have  the  possibily  had  taste  not  to 
admire  the  Norfolk  jacket,  pot-hat,  breeches,  and  hoots  in  which 
the  second-named  lady  appears  (from  a full-page  portrait  of  her) 
to  indulge  when  she  takes  her  walks  abroad.  Captain  GaUieni’s 
narrative  of  the  French  exploring  expedition  to  the  upper  Niger 
some  three  years  ago  supplies  another  piece  de  resistance,  and  that 
international  equity  may  not  he  wanting  it  is  followed  by  Dr, 
Holub’s  journey  on  the  Zambesi.  Asia  and  Africa  and  Europe 
having  had  their  turn,  America  has  hers,  in  the  shape  of  M.  Andre's 
wanderings  in  Ecuador  and  the  neighbouring  districts  some  eight 
or  nine  j’ears  ago  and  M.  Wiener’s  on  the  Amazon  more  recently. 
Finally,  the  inexhaustible  voyage  of  the  Vega  (than  -which  surely 
no  journey  was  ever  more  written  about  or  more  illustrated)  occu- 
pies some  share  of  the  hospitable  pages  of  this  prince  of  geo- 
graphical magazines.  As  for  the  illustrations,  thej-  are,  if  possible, 
or  at  any  rate  seem  to  he,  more  abundant  than  ever.  There  is 
hardly  a page  (it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  there  are  nowhere  more  than 
two  consecutive  pages)  without  a more  or  less  elaborate  engraving, 
a portrait,  a map,  or  some  other  relief  to  the  monotony  of  letter- 
press.  The  great  majority  of  these  engravings  are  not  mere 
sketches,  hut  elaborately  finished  compositions,  quite  worthy  of 
a place,  and  probably  destined  sooner  or  later  to  find  a place, 
in  independent  volumes  for  the  library.  Except  the  great 
English  illustrated  -weekly  papers,  there  is  probably  no  annual 
volume  which  equals  that  of  this  periodical  for  number  and  excel- 
lence combined  of  “cuts,”  while  it  is  no  discredit  to  our  own 
country  to  say  that  the  landscape  and  architectural  drawing  of 
these  woodcuts  is  better  than  most  things  we  have  to  show  of  the 
kind.  In  figure-drawing  there  is  not  such  a difference. 

A pleasant  Christmas  book  for  fireside  reading,  and  something 
of  a relief  after  the  stately  hut  ponderous  volumes  which  we  have 
for  the  most  part  been  reviewing,  is  to  he  found  in  M.  Eeli.x 
Riheyre’s  notice  of  Amedee  de  Noil,  otherwise  “Cham,”  reprinted 
from  the  Figaro,  prefaced  by  a letter  from  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 
ornamented  with  not  a few  sketches  and  facsimiles  (Plon).  M.  Dumas 
confines  himself  to  dwelling  on  the  circumstances  of  the  carica- 
turist’s marriage,  a mesalliance,  according  to  ordinary  estimates, 
and  a rather  incomprehensible  one  even  to  his  friends,  hut,  on  the 
whole,  by  no  means  discreditable  to  either  party,  though  iii  strict- 
ness it  should  have  taken  place  earlier  than  it  did.  M.  Ribeyre 
follows  his  hero  faithfully  from  cradle  to  grave,  giving  his  not 
unimposiug  genealogy,  and  showing  how  he  came  to  be  a carica- 
turist. It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  find  that  Cham’s  first 
album  appeared  so  long  ago  as  1840,  for  he  is  generally  thought  of 
as  belonging  to  a decidedly  younger  generation  than  Gavarni  and 
Daumier.  (Can  anybody,  hj  the  way,  say  why  Baudelaire  excluded 
him  from  the  masterly  article  in  which  he  discussed,  not  merely 
these  two,  but  most  of  their  fellows  ?)  The  period  least  treated 
here  is  the  long  one  between  1850  and  1870,  when  it  would  appear 
that  the  political  state  of  things  -was  not  altogether  favourable  to 
Cham’s  vein.  Of  course  the  few  sketches  here  given  have  no 
pretensions  to  supply  even  a representative  view  of  Cham’s 
talent  as  a caricaturist ; they  are  chiefly  unpublished  trifles,  often 
family  jokes,  and  the  like.  But  there  is  observable,  what  is  per- 
haps the  note  of  the  artist’s  talent,  a greater  inclination  to  pure 
extravaganza  than  most  of  his  greater  rivals  had.  Some  sketches 
here  remind  one  faintly  of  the  famous  album  of  grotesques  falsely 
attributed  to  Rabelais.  The  tragedy  and  power  of  Daumier,  the 
wonderful  literary  quality  of  Gavarni,  -«ere  alike  wanting  to 
Cham. 
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Mme.  Henry  Gr^ville’a  pretty  story  of  Perdue,  wliicli  we_  re- 
viewed not  very  long  ago,  lends  itself  very  well  to  illustration, 
and  the  volume  in  which  it  appears  (Plon),  with  illustrations  by 
M.  F.  Eegamey,  is  an  acceptable  one.  The  illustrations  are 
chiefly  of  that  vignette  type  on  which  we  have  made  some  re- 
marks, but  they  have  much  merit,  which  is  moreover  more  uniform 
than  those  who  are  acquainted  with  M.  Regamey’s  inventive  and 
often  original  but  unequal  work  might  expect.  That  inequality 
is,  however,  apparent  even  here ; for  in  the  large  plate,  “ File  est 
morte,”  though  the  background  is  excellent,  the  attitudes,  the  per- 
spective, and  even  the  drawing,  of  the  dead  woman  and  her  child 
are  anything  but  what  they  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  smaller  compositions  are  capital. 

In  noticing  the  Christmas  volumes  of  the  Bihliotlikque  rose 
(Hachette),  we  omitted  Mme.  Jeanne  Gazin’s  Histoire  d’un  pauvre 
petit,  in  which  the  somewhat  unexpected  subjects  of  pisciculture 
and  the  eflbrts  of  a specialist  to  discover  a “ model  fish”  are  made 
the  vehicle  of  a story  which  is  not  ill  told. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  two  volumes  of  another  of  their 
collections,  which,  like  M.  Guillemin’s  volume  noted  above,  deserve 
a place  here  because  of  their  abundant  illustration.  The  Bihlio- 
theque  des  merveilles  has  very  properly  opened  itself  to  M. 
Narjoux’s  Histoire  d'un  pont,  in  which  the  successive  forms  of 
bridges  from  the  rudest  (among  these,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  notice 
the  “ Devil’s,”  or  singlestone  bridge)  to  the  most  recent  are  de- 
scribed. A kind  of  narrative  thread  connects  the  various  chapters, 
asrainst  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  if  it  pleases  the  reader. 
The  illustrations  and  diagrams  are  numerous  and  well  chosen. 
The  other  book,  Les  merveilles  dufeu,  is  an  otnnium  gatherum  of 
facts  with,  if  possible,  a still  more  miscellaneous  gatherum  of  illus- 
trations ranging  in  subject  from  fire-worship  and  Mexican  human 
sacrifices  to  the  Siemens’  furnace.  We  are  not  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  educational  value  of  this  kind  of  poiurf,  but  it 
may  do  some  good,  and  can  certainly  do  no  harm. 

Some  volumes  of  remarkable  beauty  as  books  come  to  us  from 
the  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  as 
well  worthy  of  the  imprint  of  “ Iovavst  ” as  anything  that  has 
ever  issued  from  that  famous  Press.  The  largest,  but,  perhaps, 
the  least  interesting,  is  Gustave  Nadaud’s  amiable,  but  not  very 
strong,  prose  and  verse  idyl — its  title  is  simply  Une  idylle — which 
has  been  reprinted  in  quarto  form,  with  eleven  lithographs  of 
large  size  by  M.  Albert  Aublet.  The  story  is  very  slight,  telling 
merely  how  a newly-married  couple  took  possession  of  a remote 
country  house  which  had  been  left  them,  and  how,  though  they 
did  not  get  tired  of  each  other  by  any  means,  they  got  tired  of  the 
discomforts  and  petty  quarrels  of  provincial  life — a well-worn 
moral  in  French,  though  curiously  contrasting  with  English  ideas 
and  experiences.  M.  Aublet’s  plates  are  interesting  because 
lithography  is  comparatively  out  of  fashion  now,  and  it  is  rare  to 
see  designs  of  such  an  ambitious  character  as  these  executed  by  it. 
They  are  very  clever  and  pretty — words  which  we  use  designedly, 
though  by  no  means  contemptuously.  But  whether  an  illus- 
trator is  to  be  allowed  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
human  face  by  availing  himself  of  his  author’s  refusal  to  describe 
his  heroine  is  a moot  point.  At  any  rate,  M.  Aublet  has  shown 
some  ingenuity  in  his  series  of  studies  of  the  feminine  occiput. 

The  BibliotMque  artisiique,  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  the 
“ Collections  Jouaust,”  has,  in  its  various  forms,  been  increased  by 
four  volumes  this  Christmas.  Two  (in  the  Petite  Bihliotlieque) 
comprise  the  (selected)  Contes  fantastiques  of  Hoffmann  in  the 
translation  of  Loeve-Weimars,  with  notes  and  introductions,  and 
with  etchings  by  M.  Lalauze.  Perhaps  this  facile  and  elegant, 
but  rather  characterless  etcher  is  not  the  man  whom  some  admirers 
of  the  author  of  the  Serapions  Bruder  would  have  chosen  to  illus- 
trate him,  any  more  than  French  is  the  language  iu  which  they 
would  have  him  read.  But  M.  Lalauze  has  taken  evident  pains 
with  his  work,  and  has  done  it,  on  the  whole,  very  well,  and 
without  doubt  a great  many  more  people  read  French  than 
German.  The  book,  as  a book,  is  charming. 

The  last  phrase  may  be  repeated  with  at  least  as  much  emphasis 
of  two  volumes  of  a new,  larger,  and  “ modern  ” series — one  of 
which  contains  the  Contes  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  (a  collection 
formed  out  of  XlmLettres  de  mon  moulin,  and  other  works),  the  other 
the ifof  des  montagnes  of  M.  About,  Neither  book  requires  a single 
word  of  literary  comment  from  us,  each  being,  according  to  all  the 
most  competent  judges,  the  very  best  work  of  an  author  of  very  great 
talent,  if  not  exactly  of  genius.  The  mechanical  presentation  is 
capital.  M.  Eugene  Burnand  draws  and  engraves  the  plates  of 
M.  Daudet’s  book;  M.  Delort  draws,  and  M.  Mongin  engraves,  those 
of  the  Boi  des  montagnes.  Each  v'olume,  it  should  be  said,  has  an 
excellent  portrait  of  its  author.  All  the  plates  may  be  well  spoken 
of,  except  that  in  one  or  two  of  those  in  the  B.oi  des  montagnes 
there  is  a certain  smudginess.  On  the  whole  this  is  probably  the 
handsomest  series  in  which  the  work  of  any  contemporary  writer, 
putting  cumbrous  editions  de  luxe  out  of  the  question,  has  yet 
been  offered,  and  though  the  price  (thirty  francs  a volume) 
is  not  low,  the  books  are  well  worth  the  money.  Among  the 
works  which  are  promised  in  the  same  series,  examples  of  Musset, 
Gautier,  Lamartine,  and  Beyle  are  included.  The  collection  is 
one  which  distinctly  says,  “ Buy  me  and  bind  me  as  handsomely  as 
you  possibly  can,”  to  all  lovers  of  modern  French  literature. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  volumes  before  ua  bears  an. 

altogether  misleading  title.  It  is  called  The  lB.;glomatio 
History  of  the  War  for  the  Union  (i).  It  contains  fragments  of 
that  history  selected  at  the  editor’s  will  and  pleasure — we  cannot 
correctly  say  at  his  discretion — from  the  despatches  and  memoranda 
of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  during  the  Administrations  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Seward,  like  his  chief,  enjoys 
a popular  reputation,  founded  rather  on  rumour  than  on  know- 
ledge, on  opportunity  more  than  on  achievement.  Indeed  the  man 
who  held  the  helm,  and  he  who  represented  the  country  before 
foreign  nations  during  those  four  momentous  years,  must  neces- 
sarily hold  a place  in  history  independent  of  their  personal  deserts. 
A complete  collection  of  Mr.  Seward’s  despatches  would  be  pon- 
derous and  unreadable,  but  would  contain  invaluable  materials 
for  one  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War; 
Such  a complete  collection  would  serve  to  show  how  very 
largely  the  North  was  indebted  for  its  victory  to  the  course 
taken  by  foreign  Powers,  and  especially  by  England  ; what 
provocation  was  constantly  given  to  those  whose  interests  suffered 
severely  by  the  war,  and  would  have  been  promoted  by  the  success 
of  the  South.  In  a selection  like  the  present  it  is  possible  to 
conceal  a great  part  of  the  truth,  to  exhibit  Mr.  Seward  in  a more 
favourable  light  than  a complete  statement  could  do,  and,  above 
all,  to  conceal  the  generous  and  almost  unprecedented  patience 
of  the  English  Government  and  nation.  But  such  was  Mr, 
Seward’s  temper  and  such  is  the  spirit  of  his  editor  that  the 
extracts,  though  they  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  facts, 
though  they  suppress  many  most  important  incidents,  exhibit  the 
tone  and  character  of  American  diplomacy  at  a time  when  the 
future  of  the  Union  might  well  have  depended  upon  diplomatic 
forbearance,  tact,  and  discretion,  generally  in  their  true  light.  The 
volume  before  us  refers  to,  but  carefuUy  avoids  giving,  the 
communications  that  passed  between  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  seceding  States.  The  truth 
is  known  from  other  sources,  and  it  is  simply  this — that  the' 
war  was  forced  on  by  a Government  which  at  the  time  was 
declaring  that  it  would  not  begin  civil  war  ; that  an  attempt 
was  deliberately  made  to  surprise  Charleston  at  a time  when 
negotiations — howe.ver  Mr.  Seward  or  his  editor  might  object  to 
the  term — were  actually  going  on  upon  the  understanding  that  no- 
attempt  should  be  made  to  alter  the  actual  military  position  in 
Charleston  harbour.  Mr.  Seward’s  editor,  again,  betrays  another 
fact  almost  equally  discreditable  to  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  Secretary  of  State.  They  knew  with  absolute  certainty 
that  no  attack  upon  any  State  remaining  in  the  Union  or  upon 
the-  district  of  Columbia  was  contemplated  by  the  Confederates. 
But  they  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  Volunteers  to  defend 
Washington,  declaring,  protesting  that  they  had  no  intention  to- 
invade  any  Southern  State ; and  actually  commenced  the  war  and 
invaded  Virginia  without  withdrawing  from  this  position,  without 
any  appeal  to  Congress  or  the  Northern  people  formally  to  release 
them  Irom  their  solemn  engagement.  Our  readers  may  remember 
that,  during  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Seward  had 
informed  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  equal  good  taste,  good 
feeling,  and  good  sense,  that  he  expected  ere  long  to  be  at  the- 
head  of  the  Administration,  and  that  his  first  measure  would  be  to 
insult  England.  He  kept  his  word.  His  despatches  to  all  Euro- 
pean Courts,  especially  in  the  first  three  months  of  his  Administra- 
tion, were  altogether  unprecedented  in  tone  and  language;  but 
throughout  he  observed  a very  striking  discretion  in  his  comparative 
treatment  of  France  and  England.  To  suppose  him  ignorant  of 
the  real  feeling  of  the  two  Governments,  the  real  purport  and 
spirit  of  their  action,  is  to  accuse  him  of  the  grossest  incompetence 
and  negligence.  He  knew  then  that  the  English  Ministry 
was  disposed  to  bear  and  forbear  contrary  to  its  own  interests ; 
that  nothing  but  intolerable  wrong  or  insult  from  the  North  would 
provoke  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  to  interfere.  He 
knew  that  nothing  but  the  refusal  of  England  to  co-operate  with 
him  restrained  Napoleon  III.  from  such  interference ; and  his 
rudeness  to  England,  contrasting  a tone  of  exaggerated  friendliness, 
sometimes  approaching  servility,  towards  the  French  Empire, 
must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  that  kind  of  discretion  which  is  the 
better  part  of  valour  in  a certain  class  of  characters.  Mr.  Seward’s 
earlier  despatches  might  be  summed  up  iu  a very  few  words : — if 
you  dare  to  recognize  the  Southern  States  either  as  a de  jure  or 
de  facto,  either  as  a national  or  a belligerent.  Power,  we  shall 
declare  war.  Almost  before  this  blustering  declaration  had  been 
delivered,  England  and  France,  followed  by  nearly  every  other 
civilized  Power,  formally  recognized  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  of  course  compelled  to  eat  his 
words.  It  seems  strange  that  even  at  this  date,  after  the  military 
strength  of  tbe  Union  has  been  proved  in  a really  hard,  if  very 
unequal  conflict,  now  that  twenty  years  have  rendered  the  United 
States,  both  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  eSective  strength 
for  oti’ence  or  defence,  much  more  powerful  than  in  i860, 
any  American  should  be  blind  to  the  utter  folly  and 
extravagance  of  Mr.  Seward’s  menaces.  It  is,  of  course, 
conceivable  that  the  intervention  of  France  and  England  might 
have  exasperated  the  pride  instead  of  overawing  the  prudence  of 
the  North ; that  foreign  interference  in  their  domestic  quarrel 

(i)  The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  Being  the  Fifth 
Yohime  of  the  Works  of  William  II.  Seward.  Edited  b}'  George  E.  Baker. 
Boston : Ilungliton,  Mifflin,  &,  Co.  I.ondon : Triibner  & Co.  1884. 
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mi^ht  simply  have  united  the  entire  Northern  people  in  desperate 
resistance,  and  have  extinguished  a peace  party  'which  at  that 
time  was  exceedingly  powerful.  But  no  sane  man  can  doubt  that 
such  intervention  would  have  determined,  as  Mr.  Seward  said, 
within  three  months  the  issue  of  the  struggle — hut  determined  it 
in  favour  of  the  South.  Despite  her  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers  and  resources,  it  was  above  all  to  her  navy  and  her 
flotillas  that  the  North  owed  the  victory.  The  alliance  of  England 
would  have  transferred  the  blockade  from  Southern  to  Northern 
ports ; would  have  given  the  South  absolutely  secure  possession  of 
all  her  great  rivers ; would  have  rendered  simply  impossible 
every  one  of  the  operations  which  mainly  contributed  to  her  over- 
throw. It  would  have  given  her  every  advantage  that  she  wanted, 
compensated  every  weakness  from  which  she  suffered.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a French  alliance ; and  it  was  notoriously  the  in- 
fluence of  England  alone  that  prevented  French  interference,  Mr. 
Seward’s  menaces,  then,  convict  him  of  ignorance,  or  of  vapouring, 
or  of  taking  adv.antage  of  the  known  popular  sympathies  and 
traditional  forbearance  of  England  towards  our  Transatlantic 
kinsmen.  It  might  be  thought,  again,  that  even  the  partiality  of  a 
biographer  would  not  venture  on  imputing  to  Mr.  Seward  “ earnest 
endeavours”  to  save  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  But 
for  American  interference  Maximilian  would  have  restored  order 
and  civilization  to  Mexico,  and  might  by  this  time  have  rendered 
that  miserable  country  almost  as  rich  and  prosperous  as  Chili 
or  Brazil.  Juarez  owed  his  life,  his  power,  the  capture  of  the 
Emperor,  entirely  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ; and 
that  Government  had  but  to  say  three  words  to  render  the 
judicial  murder  of  its  victim  simply  impossible.  Upon  his 
arbitrary  domestic  proceedings  Mr,  Baker  is  judiciously  silent. 
Had  the  ascendency  of  law  been  restored  within  Mr.  Seward’s 
lifetime,  the  arbitrary  arrest  of  political  opponents,  the  defiance  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  might  have 
cost  him  something  more  than  mere  pecuniary  ruin.  Whatever 
may  be  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  the 
effect  of  this  volume  can  only  be  injurious  to  Mr.  Seward’s  general 
and  permanent  reputation.  If  much  be  suppressed,  enough  is 
given  to  show  what  the  man  was.  A prudent  admirer  or  well- 
wisher  would  have  left  his  character  to  rest,  as  heretofore,  on 
tradition,  and  on  his  place  in  the  Administration  which  conducted 
the  Civil  War  to  its  actual  result. 

Miss  Harriet  Robinson  relates  for  the  benefit  of  the  strong- 
minded  sisterhood  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  so-called  political 
rights  of  women  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (2).  Of  the 
temper  and  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  done  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  It  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  brevity ; and,  to  those  who 
■can  spare  the  time  to  peruse  some  180  well-printed  duodecimo 
pages,  if  not  to  study  the  hundred  pages  of  smallpica  appendices, 
one  or  two  points  may  prove,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
reader,  instructive  or  entertaining.  Another  example  of  the 
wisdom,  tact,  and  modesty  distinctive  of  the  Movement — the 
fierce  contempt  with  which  Miss  Robinson  treats  the  admission 
of  women  to  vote  on  the  one  public  matter  in  which  they  are 
perhaps  equally  interested  and  almost  equally  competent  to  form 
sin  opinion,  the  administration  of  school  districts — is  noteworthy  ; 
and  there  is  something  very  amusing  in  the  claim  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  daughters  of  those  who  won  the  freedom  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  field.  As  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  was  really 
secured  by  French  rather  than  American  arms,  the  claim  is  some- 
what inappropriate ; hut  that  may  pass.  It  never  occurs  to  a strong- 
minded  woman  that  those  who  cannot  defend  their  country  can 
hardly  he  entitled  to  govern  it ; that  the  soldiers,  for  e.xample, 
who  retrieved  the  unity  of  the  Republic  through  four  years  of 
desperate  war  would  hardly  have  been  content  that  a majority  of 
women,  exempted  by  their  sex  from  all  the  perils  and  hardships, 
wounds  and  suffering,  through  which  the  victory  was  won,  should 
dispose  at  their  pleasure  of  its  fruits.  While  the  memory  of  a 
great  national  struggle  lasts,  the  pretension  of  women  to  the 
suffrage  must,  to  thinking  men,  appear  simply  ridiculous.  Were 
it  seriously  regarded,  it  would,  of  course,  be  placed  at  once  beyond 
the  pale  of  practical  politics.  Men  have  no  idea  of  being  governed 
by  women.  A few  epicene  enthusiasts  excepted,  those  only 
tolerate  the  idea  of  female  suffrage  who  fancy  that  it  would  be 
inoperative.  A Maine  Liquor  Law  passed  by  female  votes  would 
soon  consign  this  divorce  between  physical  force  and  political 
power  to  the  “ logical  pit  called  the  ahsurdum^'^ 

_ As  usual,  our  list  contains  several  volumes  devoted  to  local  descrip- 
tion or  self-glorification — a readable  description  of  Philadelphia 
under  the  fanciful  title  of  A.  Sylvan  City  (3)  ; a plain,  brief,  prac- 
tical account  of  Alaska  (4),  its  climate,  condition,  and  inhabitants, 
from  which  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  transfer  of  the  territory 
to  the  charge  of  a free  country  has  brought  with  it  many  of  the 
peculiar  curses  that  attend  the  intrusion  of  democratic  ideas,  if  not 
democratic  institutions,  among  uncivilized  races.  A land  inhabited 
by  a few  tribes  of  Indian  hunters,  if  governed  at  all,  must  be 
governed  despotically.  The  white  intruders  are  of  course  in  over- 
whelming proportion  unscrupulous  adventurers  and  broken  traders. 

(2)  Massachusetts  in  the  tV iman  Suffrage  Movement:  a general  Political^ 
Legal,  and  Legislative  History  from  1774  to  i88i.  By  Harriet  H.  Robinson. 
Second  Edition.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers.  1883. 

(3)  Sylvan  City;  or.  Quaint  Corners  in  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia: 
Our  Continent  Publishing  Company.  New  York : Lords,  Howard,  & 
Hulbert,  London  : Triibner  & Co.  1883. 

(4)  Among  the  Alaskans.  By  Julia  McNair  Wright,  Author  of 
“Almost  a Nun”  &c.  Philadelphia:  Presbvterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, London  : Triibner  & Co. 


A paternal  despotism  protects  the  natives  against  their  cheating, 
and,  worse  than  the  worst  cheating  and  tyranny,  the  introduction 
of  liquor,  against  whose  temptations  savages  are  literally  as 
powerless  as  children.  The  American  Government  has  had  the 
discretion  to  continue  that  monopoly  of  the  sealing  islands  which 
alone  can  preserve  the  fur-bearing  seals  from  speedy  extinction. 
It  might  have  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  the  same  pains  to  protect 
the  Christianized  or  half-Oliristianized  natives  from  the  not  less 
certain  destruction  wrought  by  fhe  “ fire-water.”  Mr.  Barrows’s 
account  of  Oregon,  the  Struggle  for  Possession  (5),  is  read- 
able and  interesting,  but  does  not  tend  to  bear  out  in  the 
least  the  conclusion  which  its  author  desires  to  establish. 
He  makes  it  perfectly,  though  unintentionally,  clear  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Boundary  Treaty  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  to 
draw  a line  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  the 
Mississippi,  making  the  latter  river  the  Western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Ignorance  of  the  actual  geography  of  the  country 
left  a certain  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  treaty,  but  left  it 
unquestionably  and  unmistakably  certain  that  nothing  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  the 
Pacific  and  Central  region  belonged  either  to  Russia,  to  England, 
or  to  Spain  or  France.  The  boundaries  of  the  three  Powers  were 
left  altogether  uncertain.  The  American  pretension,  then,  to 
Oregon,  as  to  the  whole  of  the  Western  region,  was  founded  on  a 
non-natural  interpretation  of  a deed  of  whose  real  meaning  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Till  a comparatively  late  period 
Oregon  was  an  unquestioned  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  The  few  American  trappers  or  emigrants  who 
forced  their  way  thither  failed,  perished,  or  sold  their  settlements. 
Russia  had  a more  plausible  claim ; but  the  practical  enterprise 
and  energy  of  the  great  English  Company  established  against  her 
that  right  of  possession  which  has  been  in  all  ages  the  real  test  of 
national  right  in  wild  and  unexplored  regions.  And  the  conces- 
sion which  gave  up  the  present  territory  of  Oregon  to  the  United' 
States  is  simply  one  of  the  innumerable  points  in  which  America 
has  taken  advantage  of  English  love  of  peace,  English  sympathy  with 
the  greatest  child  of  England.  Mr.  Barrows  is  throughout  utterly  un- 
just to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  That  Company  may  have  clung 
somewhat  too  long  to  its  valuable  monopolies,  but  the  slight  restraint 
it  may  have  exercised  on  Westward  immigration  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  I’avourable  to  the  development  of  Canada.  There  has 
always  been  much  more  than  room  within  the  territories  thrown 
open  to  agriculture  for  all  comers;  and  it  is  to  the  enterprise, 
energy,  and  resolution  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  that  Eng- 
land owes  her  present  possession  of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. 
What  is  perhaps  a still  more  precious  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
with  which  the  vast  monopoly  was  administered,  and  to  the 
good  feeling  of  those  in  charge,  is  their  permanent  good  under- 
standing with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  present  relations  between 
those  tribes  and  the  Canadian  Government — relations  which, 
as  Mr.  Barrows  well  knows,  present  a signal  and  striking  con- 
trast to  those  existing  southward  of  the  British  frontier.  Every 
boundary-line  settled  by  solemn  treaty  with  Cherokees  or  Choc- 
taws, Sioux  or  Pawnees,  has  been  speedily  “ drawn  afresh  in 
blood,”  and  the  blood  not  only  of  Indians,  but  of  white  men, 
women,  and  children  ; while  under  the  rule  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  their  successors  conflicts  between  whites  and 
Indians  have  been  among  the  rarest  difficulties  of  the  fur-dealer 
and  the  settler  alike. 

Dr.  Bucke  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  his  time  to 
interviewing  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  (6),  and  obtaining  materials  for 
an  elaborate  personal  description,  biography,  and  eulogy. 

Mr.  Winter’s  English  Rambles  (7)  may  take  rank,  not  with  the 
best,  but  certainly  not  with  the  worst,  American  writings  of  the 
kind.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  there  are  so  many  clever,  readable, 
entertaining,  and  even  instructive  sketches  of  English  life  and 
scenery  as  they  impress  the  sympathizing  or  critical  American 
traveller,  that  only  those  recommended  either  by  special  merit 
or  peculiar  chance  are  likely  to  find  favour.  Mr.  Winter’s  prose  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  than  his  verse.  Some  of  the  latter  may  be 
pronounced  bad — none,  perhaps,  very  good ; but  some  certainly 
more  than  mediocre.  Next  to  England,  Spain  seems  to  have 
attractions  for  the  American  greater  than  for  any  other  foreign 
travellers;  perhaps  from  the  close  association  of  Spanish  and 
American  history,  the  great  part  played  by  Spain  in  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  the  New  World,  the  marvellous  and  interesting 
if  too  often  cruel  and  hideous  romance  characteristic  of  the  early 
Span! sh  conquests.  The  text  of  Mr.  Downes’s  Spanish  Ways  and  By- 
(8) is  readable  enough;  and  his  illustrations,  rude  and  hasty  if 
they  be,  are  telling  and  really  illustrative.  Mr.  Carpenter’s  Round 
about  Rio  (9)  is  half  no  vel,  half  description,  wi  th  a touch  of  the  guide- 
book— a mixture  which  may  perhaps  be  more  to  the  taste  of  our 
readers  than  it  is  to  our  own. 


(5)  American  Commonwealths — Oregon,  the  Struggle  for  Possession.  By 
William  Barrows.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.  London:  Triibner 
& Co.  1884. 

(6)  Walt  IVhitman.  By  R.  M.  Bncke,  M.D.  Philadelphia  : David 
McKay.  London  : Triibner  & Co.  1883. 

(7)  English  Rambles,  and  other  Fugitive  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Perse.  By 
William  Winter.  Boston:  Osgood  & Co.  1884. 

(8)  Spanish  Ways  and  By-ways;  with  a Glimpse  of  the  Pyrenees.  By 
William  Howe  Downes.  Boston:  Cupples,  Upham,  & Co.  London: 
Triibner  & Co.  1883. 

(9)  Round  about  Rio.  By  F.  D.  Y.  Carpenter.  Chicago : McClurg 
& Co.  London : Triibner  & Co.  1884. 
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Mr.  Hudson’s  monograph  on  Sea-Sickness  (lo)  is  founded  upon 
two  principal  theories,  one  of  them  certainly  wrong,  the  other 
plausible  perhaps,  but  hardly  likely  to  find  general  admission.  • 
ij’ear  he  affirms  to  he  one  jyi  the  principal  causes  of  a torment 
whose  severity  he  probably  exaggerates  when  ho  compares  it  with 
the  worst  and  most  agonizing  toothache.  Those  who  have  en- 
dured both  pronounce  that  the  worst  toothache  is  in  mere  pain 
and  anguish  not  less  severe  than  cancer;  and  even  Mr.  Hudson 
would  hardly  venture  to  compare  sea-sickness  with  the  latter. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many  who  sufier  severely  from 
sea-sickness  fear  no  other  incident  or  peril  of  ocean  travel.  There 
are  men  who,  exceedingly  nervous  in  a light  skiflF  on  the  Thames  or 
the  English  lakes,  absolutely  free  from  fear  of  any  kind  whether 
on  shipboard  or  in  a fishing-boat,  are  never  sea-sick ; and  Nelson, 
the  ideal  of  fearlessness  among  British  seamen,  was  always  liable 
to  sea-sickness  in  anything  smaller  than  a frigate  of  his  days.  The 
other  cause  to  which  Mr.  Hudson  imputes  sea-sickness  is  the  un- 
conscious attempt  to  maintain  equilibrium  by  tension  of  the 
muscles,  as  on  land — a theory  much  shaken,  if  not  disposed  of,  by 
the  fact  that  many  who  never  suffer  from  sea-sickness,  are  absolutely 
disqualified  by  uncomfortable  sensations  of  a different  kind  from 
intellectual  work,  and  even  from  vigorous  exercise,  on  shipboard. 

Some  of  what  may  be  called  Christmas  books  deserve  some- 
thing more  than  a mention,  if  they  are  hardly  suitable  for 
criticism  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Stoddard’s  Red-Letter  Days 
Abroad  (ii)  is  a work  of  travel  executed  and  illustrated  in 
a style  somewhat  above  the  pretensions  of  the  text.  Miss  Baily’s 
Gleanings  from  the  Fields  of  Life  (12)  is  a collection  of  exquisite 
flower-paintings  illustrated  by  illuminated  verses — a drawing-room 
table  book  of  a far  higher  artistic  character  than  such  books  can 
commonly  claim. 

Mr.  Kiefer’s  Recollections  of  a Drummer-Boy  (13)  are  not  quite 
truthfully  described  by  the  title.  They  contain  stories  that  are 
mot  the  personal  recollections  of  the  writer,  and  cannot  have  been 
•given  either  in  the  language  or  with  the  accuracy  of  detail  where- 
with they  are  now  embellished.  But  this  minor  blemish  apart, 
the  book  is  really  a lively  and  tolerably  truthful  picture  of  a 
private  soldier’s  experiences  in  the  Civil  War,  and  will  be  found 
readable  by  men  as  well  as  boys. 

The  Home  Library  (14)  is  a practical,  suggestive,  serviceable 
volume,  belonging  to  a series  of  what  may  be  called  domestic 
guide-books,  all  useful,  instructive,  and  convenient  in  their  way ; 
none  of  them  commanding  the  full  agreement  of  English  readers, 
but  most  of  them,  like  the  present  volume,  emanating  from  persons 
of  much  wider  knowledge  and  experience  than  the  generality 
of  householders,  and  therefore  likely  to  guide  them  aright  where 
their  own  taste  or . sheer  accident  might  lead  them  wrong.  If 
meither  the  counsels  as  to  reading  nor  the  list  of  books  selected 
by  Mr.  Penn  give  us  a very  exalted  opinion  of  his  judgment, 
both  are  at  least  harmless,  and  to  a majority  of  his  readers  may 
doubtless  be  beneficial. 

Among  novelettes,  A Newport  Aquarelle  (15)  gives  a sketch  of 
life  at  a Northern  watering-place.  Colonel  Waring’s  horses  (16), 
though  very  far  short  of  Dr.  Brown’s  dogs,  are  interesting  and  real 
characters  ; and  X.  Y.  Z.  (iq)  is  a clever  detective  story,  which, 
if  outrageously  sensational  in  its  catastrophe,  is  harmless,  dis- 
tinctive, and,  above  all  merits,  short. 

As  a work  of  art  rather  than  of  literature,  we  must  call 
attention  to  the  illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Manu- 
facturers’and  Mechanics’ Institute  (18),  a collection  of  so-called 
etchings,  upon  whose  artistic  merit  we  need  not  here  pronounce, 
but  which  are  certainly  characteristic,  interesting,  and  good  enough 
to  delight  those  who  only  know  enough  of  art  to  enjoy  without 
attempting  to  criticize. 


(10)  Sea-Sickness — Its  Cause,  Nature,  and  Prevention.  By  W.  H. 
Hudson.  Boston:  Cassino  & Co.  London:  Triibner  & Co. 

(11)  Red-Letter  Days  Abroad.  By  John  L.  Stoddard.  Boston  : 
Osgood  & Co.  London  : Trubner  & Co.  1884. 

(12)  Gleanings  from  the  Fields  of  Life  : an  Old  Year  Reverie.  Poem  and 
Illustrations  by  Florence  Baily.  Philadelphia  : Porter  & Coates. 

(13)  The  Recollections  of  a Drummer-Boy.  By  Harry  M.  Kiefer,  late  of 
the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Boston : 
Osgood  & Co.  London  : Trubner  & Co.  1883. 

(14)  The  Home  Library.  By  Arthur  Penn.  New  York:  Appleton  & 
Co.  London  : Trubner  & Co.  1883. 

(13)  A Newport  Aquarelle.  Boston  : Roberts  Brothers.  1883. 

(16)  Waring’s  Horse  Stories — I.  Vix.  II.  Ruby.  By  G.  E.  Waring, 
Jun.  Boston  : Osgood  & Co.  London  : Triibner  & Co.  ' 1883. 

(17)  X.  Y.  Z. ; a Detective  Story.  By  Anna  K.  Green.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

(18)  Catalogue  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  New  England  Manu- 
factories and  Mechanics’  Institute.  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. : Cupples, 
Upham,  & Co.  1883. 


From  the  hth  of  January  next  the  Sattjkdat  Review  will  give 
a Weekly  Notice  of  Current  French  Literature. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ; and  to  this  rule  We  can  make  no  exception. 


The  Sateedat  Review  is  duly  register ed  for  transmission  abroad. 
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Egypt.  Conservative  and  Liberal  Finance, 

France  and  her  Enemies.  The  London  Wardmotes.  The  Last  of  the  Ilbert  Bill. 
The  Case  of  the  Shipowners.  Unearned  Increment. 

Bodies  and  Bodies. 


The  Year.  Christmas  Day  as  a Fast. 

Rabbits.  A Florentine  Tradesman’s  Diary — III. 

Silo^,  Edward  Irving.  A True  Traveller’s  Tale.  The  Rocket  at  the  Gaiety; 

A Trade  Retrospect.  . 


Egypt  after  the  War, 

Lard  Lytton’s  Life  of  his  Father.  Three  Novels. 
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Homes  of  England— The  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal — Belt  ®.  Lawes— Gas 
Amalgamation. 

Modern  Falconry- A Service  of  Song— Professor  Bonamy  Price  on  Classical  Educa- 
tion-Readings in  Rabelais— The  Westminster  Play— The  East-End  People’s 
Palace— Breach  of  Promise — Fisheries  Exhibition  Literature — The  Institute  of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“TTHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDOR^. 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  Christ  Leaviug  the  Prastorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL  COLOURS,  Piccadilly, 

W._The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  A.M.  to  Six  p.ir.  The 
Galleries  are  Illuminated  after  Three  P.M.  Admission  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

H.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Secretarif, 


/CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  PRAC- 

TICAL  ENGINEERING.— The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  January  7.  I.  The 
Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Engineering  Division.  III.  Colonial  Section.  IV.  Electrical 
Section.— Prospectuses  in  Office  of  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  the  Library,  Crystal 
Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  SuperinUnde.nt  Educational  Department. 

■RADLEY  COLLEGE.— FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  valuo 

£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  1884.  Open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen 
on  January  1, 1884— For  particulars,  apply  to  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


■T)OVER  COLLEGE.— SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

' SHIPS,  worth  from  £40  to  £10  lOs.  a year,  will  be  offered  at  Easter.  There  are  also 
Scholarships  of  £50  tenable  at  the  Universities.  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  January  22. 
Board,  £46  6s.  Tuition,  from  13  to  18  Guineas—For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A., 
Head-Master : or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 


T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMI- 

NATION  began  Thursday,  December  20..-Apply  to  the  Principal.— NEXT  TERM 
begins  Wednesday,  January  30,  1884. 


T^LIND  EDUCATION.— COLLEGE  for  BLIND  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN,  WORCESTER.-A  CLOTHWORKER’S  SCHOLARSHIP  of 
60  Guineas  will  be  competed  for  on  January  22  and  following  days.— For  terms,  apply  to  the 
Head-Master,  S.  S.  Forster,  M.A. 


^TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70  Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value 
from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  January  17.— Apply  to  the 
Head-Master. 


PHARDSTOCK  COLLEGE,  Chard.— NEXT  TERM  will 

begin  January  18.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  January  17— 
Apply  to  Peixcipal. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BAT  H.— 

^ Hend^Master—T.  M.  BROMLEY,  Esq.,  M.A^  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOYS  prepared 
for  the  Universities  and  the  various  Competitive  Examinations.  Junior  Department,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Beach,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant-Master  at  Derby  School).  Little  Boys  are 
here  thoroughly  grounded  in  preparation  for  the  Senior  Department,  or  for  the  Scholarships 
and  Entrance  Examinations  at  other  Schools.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary. 


Blackheath  proprietary  school,  s.e. 

BOARDERS,  £80  per  annum  ; and  DAY-BOARDERS,  £40.  including  Tuition  Fees. — 
Address,  Rev,  F.  R.  Burrows,  M.A.,  The  Hollies,  Bennett  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  January  21, 1884. 


Bruce  castle  school,  Tottenham. 

nead-Master-Rc\.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

Bursar  and  Second~Master — E.  Baker.  F.R.G.S. 

Senior  House  Mastcr—'Rev.  O.  PHlLPOTT,  M.A. 

In  Lower  School  Boys  can  be  specially  Trained  for  Public  Schools  ; in  Upper,  for  any  Class^ 
or  Pass  Examination,  Business  or  Professional  life.  Splendid  Grounds  and  Buildings. 


(^ORE  COURT,  TUNSTALL,  near  SITTINGBOURNE.— 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  ALLEN.  M.A.  (late  Scholar  of  Winchester  and  B.N.C.  Oxford)  and 
A.  W.  W.  GORDON,  M.A.  (C.C.C.  Oxford,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Winchester)  prepare  BOYS, 
from  the  ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen,  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Navy.  The  house  stands  on 
gravel  and  chalk  sou,  in  a park  of  100  acres.  Terms,  £100  a year.  References  permitted  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridding,  Head-Master  of  Winchester  College  : the  Rev.  G.  Richardson,  Second 
Master  of  Winchester  College  ; the  Rev.  Canon  Wordsworth,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  and  Oriel 
College,  1 Keble  Terrace,  Oxford;  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Wimpole  Street,. 
Cavendish  Square.  ^ 

TTDUCATION  at  the  SEASIDE.— SEAFIELD  SCHOOL, 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  Cheshire.-Miss  STALEY  and  Miss  BLANCHE  STALEY 
(Certificated  Student  in  Honours,  Girton  College,  Cambridge),  assisted  by  First-rate  Masters 
and  Resident  Governesses,  receive  a limited  number  of  BOYS  to  educate  and  prepare  for  the 
Public  and  other  Schools.  Fees  inclusive,  90  guineas  per  annum.  Special  arrangements  lor 
the  sons  of  the  Clergy.  i • 

Prospectuses  on  application,  with  references,  including  University  Professors,  Church  digni- 
taries, and  parents  of  pupils. 
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